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ALLIED  PRESS — Italian 

Italian  Military  Criticism 

Recent  articles  in  the  Italian  press  dealing  with 
military  matters  are  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
problem  of  the  Italian  front,  the  strategy  of  Foch, 
Allied  successes  in  the  Balkans  and  the  value  of 
American  aid.  It  is  pointed  out  that  new  tactics  are 
now  being  employed:  the  old  system  of  infrequent, 
isolated  attacks  has  given  way  to  a  plan  for  simul- 
taneous pressure  on  the  whole  line.  As  a  result  the 
Germans  have  been  forced  to  try  to  gain  time,  and  it 
was  to  this  end  that  the  Austrian  peace  proposal 
was  launched.  Considerable  optimism  is  expressed 
concerning  the  general  situation  in  Germany.  Such 
expressions  as  "German  walls  are  crumbling,"  "the 
Germans  are  disillusioned  and  downhearted,"  "the 
Germans  are  in  a  serious  situation  as  regards  material 
of  war,"  are  frequently  met  with.  In  regard  to  this 
last  statement  it  is  shown  how  serious  a  blow  for  Ger- 
many would  be  the  capture  of  the  mines  of  Briey. 
Optimism  is  also  felt  by  some  on  the  subject  of  Italy's 
strength  on  her  own  front,  while  others  clamor  for 
Allied  aid  and  especially  that  of  the  Americans. 

The  Times  voiced  the  opinion  that  a  combined 
Austro-German  attack  was  probable  on  the  Italian 
front.  The  Tribuna  (Rome,  Liberal)  has  also  main- 
tained this  hypothesis,  reasoning  that  by  a  success 
or-  the  Italian  front  the  Germans  might  quiet  the  feel- 
ing produced  at  home  by  the  disatrous  defeats  in 
Fiance.  "Even  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  Niti,  be- 
lieves in  a  concerted  attack  on  our  front.  He  said 
with  reference  to  Austria:  'She  is  probably  prepar- 
ing an  offensive  against  which  the  country  should  be 
prepared.'  " 

The  Secolo  (Milan,  Democratic,  anti-Clerical), 
for  September  24,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  execu- 
tion of  such  a  plan  is  possible,  but  improbable  for 
two  reasons.  The  first  is  that  Germany  is  pressed 
by  a  numerically  superior  enemy  and  cannot  afford 
to  offer  help.  The  second  reason  is  that  a  success 
on  the  Italian  front  would  in  any  case  be  only  par- 
tial "and  would  in  no  way  be  a  step  toward  peace." 
The  probability  of  a  purely  Austrian  attack  seems 
equally  remote  to  the  Secolo.  "The  real  problem  of 
the  Italian  front  is  the  problem  of  an  (Allied)  offen- 
sive." If  the  Italian  forces  are  not  strong  enough 
to  defeat  Austria,  the  Allies  ought  to  aid  in  the  task, 
"not  for  the  sake  of  Italy,  but  in  the  general  interest 
of  the  Entente,  as  the  logical  consequence  of  its  pol- 
icy of  liberation  of  the  oppressed  races  which  Amer- 
ica, England  and  France  have  proclaimed  impossible 
of  realization  by  any  other  means  than  the  force  of 
arms." 

The  Roman  Messaggero  with  the  same  political 
leanings  as  the  Secolo,  holds  the  same  opinion  but 
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couches  it  in  stronger  terms,  and  adds  that  the  de- 
feat of  Austria  on  Italian  soil  would  bring  with  it 
the  overthrow  of  the  German-Balkan  organization, 
engulfing  also  Bulgaria  and  Turkey. 

L'Epoca  (Rome,  Orlandian)  September  22, 
speaks  lightly  of  the  hypothesis  of  an  enemy  attack 
on  the  Italian  front,  believing  that  the  whole  nation 
is  excellently  prepared  for  resistance.  It  agrees 
with  its  contemporaries  mentioned  above,  however, 
in  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  Allies 
to  send  reinforcements  to  the  Italian  line,  for  the 
purpose  of  an  offensive.  On  September  23,  L'Epoca 
writes:  "As  to  the  lineal  importance  of  the  Italian 
fiont,  it  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole.  And  because 
of  the  security  given  us  by  the  successes  of  Foch  in 
France,  we  should  consider  without  disquiet  or  ner- 
vousness the  calm  which  obtains  on  our  front  where, 
at  the  moment  that  will  be  chosen,  the  Italian  sol- 
diers and  the  soldiers  of  the  Entente  will  probably 
be  able  to  effect  the  decisive  blow  of  the  war." 

The  Idea  Nazionale  (Rome,  Nationalist),  agrees 
with  the  above  journals  in  this  opinion,  and  calls 
especially  for  "an  equable  distribution  of  Americans 
on  the  Italian  front."  It  is  to  be  noted  that  40  lines 
of  this  article  are  censored. 

COMMENTS  ON  FOCH's  STRATEGY 

Under  the  title  "Foch's  Method"  the  Corriere 
della  Sera  (Milan,  Liberal)  says,  in  part:  "Faithful 
to  the  method,  adopted  more  than  two  months  ago, 
of  not  allowing  the  enemy  opportunity  to  build  up 
a  strong  mass  of  reserves,  and  of  forcing  him  to 
change  positions  more  frequently  or  to  distribute 
his  divisions  over  a  more  extended  line  and  thus  ex- 
pose them  to  quicker  attrition,  Marshal  Foch  renews 
his  blows  without  pause.  The  detached  move  of 
the  Americans  against  the  St.  Mihiel  sector  caused 
the  bitterest  disillusionment  to  the  Germans,  even 
while  it  arroused  in  them  the  hope  that  the  Allied 
command  had  abandoned  frontal  attacks  on  the 
Hindenburg  line.  .  .  .  For  the  first  time  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Allied  counter-offensive,  the  re- 
action has  been  sustained  and  violent;  the  enemy  pro- 
poses to  dispute  the  territory  foot  by  foot." 

The  Giornale  d' Italia  (Sonnino's)  for  Septem- 
ber 18  also  comments  on  the  attack  at  St.  Mihiel: 
"The  suppression  of  the  St.  Mihiel  sector  effected  bv 
General  Pershing's  heroic  American  army,  has  not 
only  removed  a  nasty  observation  point  and  a  danger- 
ous point  of  contact,  but  constitutes  a  grave  peril 
for  the  enemy.  This  menace  consists  not  so  much 
in  an  eventual  American  push  toward  the  not  far  dis- 
tant German  frontier  as  in  the  possibility  that  the  Ger- 
mans may  be  seriously  attacked  in  the  mineral  basin 
of  Briey.  .  .  .  The  enforced  abandonment  of 
this  most  important  mineral  basin,  from  which  the 
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Germans  have  taken  an  enormous  quantity  of  iron, 
would  not  mean  the  loss  of  the  war  for  them,  but  it 
would  be  a  very  serious  blow."    The  writer  then 
points  out  that  Germany  hopes  to  keep  this,  region 
in  order  to  provide  her  with  material  for  a  future 
war.    Speaking  then  of  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
ht  says-    "Though  the  situation  is  not  desperate  for 
the  Germans,  it  is  grave,  and  it  cannot  but  grow 
worse,   given  the  constant   increase   furnished  by 
American  contingents  and  the  difficulty  for  Germany 
of  obtaining  reinforcements  from  her  Allies,  who  are 
having  enough  to  do  with  the  troops  of  the  Entente 
now  facing  them." 

The  Orlandian  L'Epoca  shows  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Germans  to  gain  time.    This  is  one  of  the 
results  of  Foch's  strategy.    One  of  Germany's  moves 
in  this  direction  was  the  peace  proposal  launched  by 
the  Austrian  Government  so  that  Germany  might  re- 
cruit her  new  class  and  accelerate  the  production  of 
war  material  in  Hungarian  and  Turkish  factories. 
'"But  here  the  peace  proposal  has  signally  failed  of 
its  purpose.    ...    The  more  the  enemy  evinces 
the  desire  to  gain  time  the  greater  are  the  efforts  of 
Foch."    That  the  diplomatic  and  military  fronts  are 
united  is  "a  happy  and  encouraging  novelty  for  our 
Alliance." 

THE  BALKAN  SITUATION 

The  Secolo  for  September  21,  remarks  that  con- 
temporaneous with  the  Allied  successes  in  France  are 
their  successes  in  the  Balkans.  "These  will  have  an 
important  political  effect  in  connection  with  the  un- 
stable internal  situation  of  Bulgaria  and  the  Austrian 
influence  in  the  Balkans.  .  .  .  When  such  events 
are  taking  place  on  the  field  of  battle  the  pacifist  move 
cf  Austria  has  little  interest." 

The  Corriere  della  Sera  for  September  21,  writes: 
"While  in  France  the  Allies  show  firm  resolution  not 
to  give  the  enemy  any  rest  and  to  block  him  in  pre- 
paring new,  vast  offensives,  the  same  determination 
is  shown  in  Macedonia.   The  actual  Macedonian  cam- 
paign is  developing  according  to  a  plan  of  ample  pro- 
portions.   Despite  the  difficulty  of  operations  this 
campaign  will  assume,  from  one  day  to  another,  ex- 
ceedingly great  importance."  On  September  25th  the 
same  paper  writes:    "The  victory  of  the  Allies  in 
Macedonia  has  not  yet  brought  all  the  results  which 
one  is  to  expect.    The  energy  with  which  they  fol- 
low up  their  advance  is  full  of  promise." 


AMERICAN  AID 

The  Orlandian  L'Epoca  for  September  19  pub- 
lishes a  long  article  from  the  pen  of  Polastri  in  praise 
of  American  soldiers  and  American  methods.  He 
tells  of  describing  to  an  Italian  Deputy  the  American 
transformation  of  St.  Nazaire,  praising  the  resource, 
power  and  activity  displayed.    "All  this  might  be 
very  well,  said  the  Deputy,  if  it  were  not  a  chimera 
amplified  by  your  imagination."    This  episode  is  re- 
counted for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  many  in 
Europe  did  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  effective 
American  aid.   But  "it  is  this  immense  credulity,  due 
to  long  and  patient  inoculations  in  all  countries  of 


the  world,  which  permitted  the  Kaiser,  his  Chancel- 
lors, his  Marshals  and  all  his  underlings  to  push  their 
stolid,  savage  provocation  to  the  extreme  point  of 
forcing  the  United  States  to  enter  the  war  and  to  en- 
ter with  a  force,  an  energy  and  a  wealth  of  means 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In 
the  last  few  days  this  huge  collective  stupidity  has 
suffered  a  severe  lesson.    The  Americans  have  taken 
St.  Mihiel.    .    .    .    This  Amrican  intervention  with 
its  signal  success,  on  the  eve  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish successes,  obtained  by  the  genius  of  Foch,  gives 
an  entirely  new  aspect  to  the  war.    .    .    .    Here  is 
an  army  of  sturdy,  smiling  and  resolute  men,  come 
from  the  new  world  to  punish  a  brigand  and  fero- 
cious enemy.  And  as  this  army  fights,  the  legend  of 
the  invincibility  of  the  Germans  arms  becomes  dim- 
mer and  dimmer."    Polastri  thinks  that  the  Ameri- 
can objective  is  Metz,  "and  beyond  Metz  are  Luxem- 
bourg and  Belgium." 

Sonnino's  Giornale  a" Italia  for  September  22 
also  praises  the  American  troops:  "Six  months  ago 
the  Americans  were,  militarily,  little  more  than  a 
legend:  Now  they  are  a  fact, — the  most  sturdy  real- 
ity of  the  war.  The  baptism  of  fire  for  Pershing's 
Amex  Force  has  also  been  a  baptism  of  victory. 
Among  the  characteristics  of  the  battle  of  St.  Mihiel 
there  was  notable  rapidity  of  action,  execution  and 
conquest.  All  the  American  military  organization 
is  inspired  by  this  principle  of  rapid  movement,  and 
this  compensates  for  its  military  inexperience." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German  and  Austrian 

The  Balkan  Front 
The  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  September  21,  points  out 
the  significance  of  the  present  Allied  advance:  "It 
is  not  a  mere  accident  that  after  years  of  inactivity 
the  Allies  have  again  undertaken  an  extensive  mili- 
tary operation  in  the  Balkans.    The  Greek  troops 
standing  at  their  disposal  give  them  great  facilities 
for  action,  and  as  was  shown  in  the  former  Balkan 
wars,  these  troops  are  not  to  be  despised.  Likewise 
the  objects  in  view  have  become  more  important.  It 
is  now  a  question  of  renewing  operations  on  the 
Eastern  Front,  particularly  in  the  Balkans,  and  of 
encouraging   the   internal   disturbances   that  have 
broken  out  in  Roumania.    A  leading  Entente  paper 
has  declared  that  the  war  cannot  be  won  without 
enormous  sacrifices  and  unlimited  extension  of  time, 
except  in  case  Mitteleuropa  be  again  assailed  from 
the  East.    It  will  be  well  not  to  underestimate  these 
efforts." 

The  objectives  of  General  Franchet  d  Esperey 
are  variously  estimated.    Germania,  September  20, 
and  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  September  20,  agree  that 
they  are  very  far-reaching,  while  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung,  September  22,  believes  that  they  are  dis- 
tinctly local,  and  will  be  confined  to  Macedonia. 
Germania  says:    "The  aims  of  the  Allies  in  their  Bal- 
kan drive  are  very  ambitious,  as  is  shown  by  the 
masses  of  men  and  material  used.    They  wish  to  tear 
Serbia  out  of  the  hands  of  Bulgaria,  and  through  the 
capture  of  Nish  to  cut  the  important  line  of  com- 
munications between  Germany  and  Turkey."  The 
Berliner  Tageblatt  adds:   "Nish  lies  over  250  kilo- 
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meters  from  the  present  front,  so  that  a  threat  to 
the  line  Berlin-Constantinople  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeilung,  September  22,  dis- 
agrees with  these  views:  "Although  the  attack  in  the 
Balkans  cannot  take  on  very  large  dimensions,  on 
account  of  the  concentration  of  Allied  forces  in  the 
West,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  regarded  seriously. 
The  operations  between  Monastir  and  the  Vardar, 
supported  by  a  frontal  attack  near  Doiran,  have' al- 
ready enabled  the  Allies  to  penetrate  30  kilometers. 
We  do  not  believe  in  large-scale  operations,  tend- 
ing to  free  Serbia  as  a  whole,  or  to  attack  the  terri- 
tory of  old  Bulgaria,  for  the  ocean  communications 
can  not  permit  the  transport  of  sufficient  supplies. 
But  the  danger  does  remain  that  that  part  of  Mace- 
donia occupied  by  the  Bulgarian  army  may  be  re- 
conquered by  the  enemy." 

German  papers  admit  a  certain  measure  of  the 
success  already  gained  by  the  Allies.  Thus  Ger- 
mania,  September  20,  gives  this  brilliant  explana- 
tion: "While  in  general  the  front  held  fast  every- 
where, a  single  division  in  the  mountains  north  of 
the  Cerna  Bend  gave  way,  and  forced  the  High 
Command  to  draw  back  its  front.  Therefore,  the 
enemy  was  able  to  advance  12  kilometers  in  two 
days.  Finally,  however,  he  was  stopped  by  reserves 
brought  up  for  the  purpose."  The  Frankfurter 
Zeitung,  September  22,  admits  that  the  Bulgars  have 
been  thrown  back  over  the  Serbo-Greek  frontier, 
between  Dobropolje  and  Sokal,  and  also  that  Pol- 
oehko  has  fallen.  The  same  paper  for  the  23d  says: 
"Our  fears  were  justified.  The  break  in  has  turned 
to  a  break  through;  the  Allies  have  reached  the  back 
of  the  Vardar  sector.  They  have  crossed  the  Rivers 
Cerna  and  Vardar,  and  have  cut  the  great  Vardar 
Valley  line  of  communication,  as  well  as  the  rail- 
roads from  Uskub  to  Salonika  and  Gradsko  to 
Prilep.  Thereby,  the  troops  near  Lake  Ochrida  and 
Monastir  have  lost  their  principal  line  of  retreat 
and  find  themselves  in  a  difficult  position.  The  place 
of  attack  was  skilfully  chosen.  The  strategical  re- 
sult is  that  the  whole  front  from  Monastir  to  Doiran 
must  be  drawn  back  a  considerable  distance.  The 
powerful  hill  positions  in  the  Cerna  bend  are  lost 
for  good."  The  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten, 
September  24,  admits  that  the  Allies  are  on  the 
march  towards  Prilep,  but  thinks  that  this  will 
merely  excite  the  Bulgarians  to  sterner  resistance. 

Concerning  the  political  side  also  anxiety  is  ex- 
pressed. The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  and 
the 'Neue  Freie  Presse  call  attention  to  the  visit  of  the 
King  of  Saxony,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  Dr.  Solf  of 
Sofia,  between  the  5th  and  15th  of  September.  Much 
comment  had  previously  been  occasioned  by  the 
mysterious  voyage  of  Czar  Ferdinand  to  Germany, 
where  he  interviewed  the  Kaiser  and  the  Crown 
Prince.  On  his  way  back  he  also  met  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  at  Vienna  on  September  4.  The  press  in 
general  hesitates  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  these 
events,  but  betrays  its  uneasiness  by  the  amount  of 
attention  which  it  gives  to  them. 


ROUMANIA 

If  Bulgaria  should  surrender,  the  situation  in« 
Roumania  would  become  of  prime  importance.  Tin- 
Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet  are  pro-German,  but 
the  King,  the  Queen,  the  court  and  their  entourage, 
instead  of  returning  to  Bucharest  have  remained  al 
Jassy  in  Moldavia,  where  German  influence  has 
never  penetrated  to  any  great  extent.  The  German- 
accuse  them  of  harboring  Allied  intrigues;  and  Gen- 
eral Avarescu  is  supposed  to  be  stirring  up  a  peasant 
revolt.  Bratiano  and  his  clique  are  openly  anti- 
German  (Neue  Freie  Presse,  September  21).  The 
Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  September  18, 
publishes  a  semi-official  note  of  warning  to  Roumania, 
along  lines  similar  to  those  of  an  Austrian  note  de- 
spatched some  days  earlier:  "The  intrigues  in  Rou- 
mania tend  toward  nothing  less  than  forcing  the  coun- 
try into  another  war  againts  the  Central  Powers." 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse,  September  19  (usually 
official),  says:  "Everything  in  the  way  of  humilia- 
tion has  been  spared  to  the  Roumanian  people;  no- 
where has  the  mailed  fist  of  the  conqueror  been 
shown.  Roumania  has  even  gained  45,000  square 
kilometers  of  territory  and  3,000,000  fresh  inhabi- 
tants ...  yet  discontent  reigns  throughout  the 
country  over  the  delay  in  the  ratification  of  the  peace 
concluded  on  May  8,  over  the  requisitions  that  every 
land  occupied  by  foreign  troops  must  suffer,  and 
over  the  amnesty  law  which  has  at  last  been  set  in 
motion  after  long  disputes  between  Marghiloman 
(the  Prime  Minister)  and  the  King.  The  Parlia- 
mentary representative  of  the  Labor  Party  said  in 
a  public  debate:  'Who  knows  whether  the  fate  of 
Roumania  will  not,  after  some  time,  force  her  to 
enter  the  war  again?'  Another  deputy  invoked  in- 
ternational law  to  show  that  the  amnesty  bill  was 
being  forced  upon  the  people  against  their  will.  . 

The  Central  Powers  are  unanimous  in  their  deter- 
mination to  uphold  the  Peace  of  Bucharest,  and  to 
tolerate  no  foolishness  that  might  again  set  the  East 
hi  flames.  Roumania  has  every  reason  to  heed  this 
warning.  We  hope  that  Marghiloman's  government 
will  be  able  to  lead  the  Roumanian  state  in  the  direc- 
tion which  its  interests  dictate." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

The  Kaiser  in  Alsace-Lorraine 

(Strassburger  Post,  September  23.)  On  Thurs- 
day, September  29,  the  German  Kaiser,  accom- 
panied by  Duke  Albrecht  of  Wurttemberg  and 
Prince  Stephan  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  arrived  in  the 
Sundgau.  He  was  prompted  by  a  desire  to  speak 
as  man  to  man  to  the  brave  officers  and  men  who 
had  held  back  the  enemy  so  long,  and  to  visit  the 
territory  between  Mulhausen  and  Colmar.  Within 
sound  of  the  heavy  guns  he  went  from  division  to 
division,  from  camp  to  camp  and  from  hospital  to 
hospital.  He  wanted  to  see  the  soldiers  to  whom  the 
honour  of  the  Empire  was  entrusted,  and  to  esti- 
mate the  faith  that  filled  their  hearts.  Everywhere 
the  reply  was  the  same,  from  generals  down  to  the 
musketeers:  "Never  shall  we  let  the  Americans  or 
the  French  break  through  here." 
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The  Lokal  Anzeiger  announces  an  address  by 
the  Kaiser  to  a  gathering  of  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  officers  behind  the  lines  at  Briey.  After 
expressing  his  thanks  to  the  German  officers  for  hav- 
ing done  Lheir  best  in  the  course  of  the  recent  fighting, 
he  turned  to  the  Austrian  officers  and  said:  "You, 
gentlemen,  have  come  to  us  on  the  Western  Front  as 
true  comrades  and  helpers  and  will  stand  by  us  in 
our  difficulties  as  we  stood  by  you  in  yours.  Together 
we  shall  fight  for  a  free  and  happy  future.  You 
know  what  you  have  already  done  and  also  what 
lies  before  you.     In  America  the  word  has  been 
spread  abroad  that  the  Americans  desire  to  present 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  France,  who  cannot  conquer  it 
for  herself,  and  it  appears  that  they  will  put  forth 
every  effort  to  make  good  her  word.    When  the  right 
moment  arrives,  you  will  give  our  enemy  a  proper 
answer  to  his  boast." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

Spain  and  Germany 
The  sinking  of  the  Spanish  steamers  Ramon  de 
Larinaga  (July  13)  and  Roberto  (July  24)  created  a 
feeling  of  extreme  irritation  in  Spanish  official  cir- 
cles and  made  necessary  a  more  definite  policy 
than  that  indicated  in  the  sending  of  a  long  series 
of  fruitless  notes  to  Germany.  As  the  France  Libre, 
September  13,  points  out,  these  two  sinkings,  that 
of  the  Ramon  de  Larinaga  under  requisition  of  the 
Spanish  Government  to  carry  oil,  and  that  of  the 
Roberto,  officially  certified  to  Germany  ten  days  in 
advance  to  be  carrying  the  Spanish  ambassador  to 
Greece,  have  the  character  of  a  national  and  diplo- 
matic outrage  against  Spain. 

As  a  result  of  these  events  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment took  a  more  definite  stand,  and  its  August  note 
to  Germany,  in  reaffirming  its  complete  neutrality, 
pointed  out  the  economic  necessity  which  compelled 
il  to  substitute,  during  the  period  of  the  war,  Ger- 
man ships  interned  in  its  ports  for  Spanish  ships  sunk 
by  German  submarines. 

In  the  presence  of  a  situation  so  delicate  for  the 
reputation  and  self-esteem  of  the  Spanish  people 
and  Government,  the  French  press  has  been  uni- 
formly sympathetic.  Le  Gaulois  of  August  11  is 
typical  of  the  attitude  of  the  French  press  when  it 
s«.ys:  '"Another  Spanish  ship  torpedoed!  We  love 
Spain  too  much,  and  we  understand  too  well  the 
delicacy  and  sensitiveness  of  her  pride  to  insist  on 
what  her  discomfort  must  be  at  her  inability — an 
inability  resulting  from  her  deliberate  and  careful 
neutrality —  to  resist  the  insult  to  her  national 
pride." 

The  new  stand  of  the  Government  gave  rise  in 
Spain  itself  to  a  noisy  and  insistent  press  campaign, 
amply  nourished    by    German    propaganda,  which 


menaced  the  Government  in-  no  veiled  terms  with 
revolution.  The  Journal  des  Debats  Madrid  corre- 
spondent under  date  of  August  10,  reported  that 
"the  Government,  in  view  of  the  situation,  has  not 
raised  the  general  question  of  sinkings,  and  merely 
makes  limited  complaints  of  isolated  cases"  as  a 
"concession  to  a  noisy  fraction  of  opinion  not  with- 
out influence." 

The  note,  announced  on  August  20,  asserted 
"that  in  case  of  a  new  sinking  Spain  will  substitute 
an  equivalent  tonnage  from  the  interned  German 
ships.  This  does  not  imply  a  definite  confiscation  . 
.  .  but  a  transitory  solution  to  be  settled  at  the 
conclusion  of  peace  when  Spain's  numerous  other 
complaints  are  settled,"  and  closed  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  Government  "will  not  alter  its  firm 
resolution  to  maintain  Spain's  strict  neutrality." 

Le  Matin,  on  August  22,  expressed  its  "'sym- 
pathy with  this  dignified  attitude"  and  recalled  that 
"such  a  procedure  in  other  cases  has  led  to  war  with 
Germany."  Le  Temps  on  the  same  date  inferred 
that  the  government  "has  not  allowed  itself  to  be 
intimidated  by  the  press  campaign  inspired  by  the 
German  ambassador."  L' Homme  Libre,  August  22, 
characterized  the  note  as  decidedly  civil  in  form  . 
.  .  "clear  and  firm,  without  shading,  and  unanswer- 
able." 

The  sinking  of  the  Casana,  followed  shortly  by 
that  of  the  Ariz-Mendi  and  the  Alexandrine,  pre- 
cipitated and  suspended  judgment  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  had  been  waiting  the  German  reply  to 
its  note,  and  gave  rise  to  an  official  proclamation, 
summarized  in  the  Journal  of  September  2  as  imply- 
ing that  "the  constitutional  guarantees  are  sus- 
pended in  order  to  make  possible  the  paralyzing  of 
the  Germanophile  press."  From  a  source  of  infor- 
mation also  evidently  inspired  the  same  paper  learns 
of  a  "recourse  to  a  procedure  that  is  qualified  by 
the  strange  name  of  'incautation.'  A  German  ship 
will  be,  from  now  on,  placed  under  sequestration, 
while  awaiting  an  imminent  seizure." 

The  results  of  the  negotiations  which  followed 
have  been  entirely  suppressed  by  the  Spanish  cen- 
sor. Indications  gathered  here  and  there,  which 
give  rise  to  but  little  press  comment,  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Spanish  Cabinet  is  far  from  having 
regulated  the  affair.  The  Matin,  September  22, 
quoting  the  London  Times'  correspondent  under 
date  of  September  15,  states  that  the  German  reply 
was  a  denial  of  Spain's  contention  and  a  refusal  to 
admit  that  a  distinction  must  be  made  in  German 
international  politics  in  Spain's  favor.  A  brief  note 
in  the  Temps,  of  September  30,  states  the  German 
terms  to  be  the  renting  to  Spain  of  German  interned 
ships  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  ton  for  ton  with 
those  sunk,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  sinkings 
occur  outside  the  prohibited  area.  The  previous  sink- 
ings have  been  within  the  area. 
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The  Bulgarian  Armistice 

The  eagerness  -with  which  Bulgaria  had  assented 
to  the  Austrian  note,  and  her  well  understood  diffi- 
culties and  dissatisfaction,  had,  even  before  the  re- 
cent Allied  victories  in  Macedonia,  prepared  the 
public  mind  for  separate  action  on  her  part.  Per- 
tinax,  writing  in  L'Echo,  September  25,  gave  the 
first  published  account  of  the  War  Council  meeting 
held  at  Versailles  last  July,  when  General  Guillau- 
mat  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Allied 
representatives  to  the  Macedonian  campaign,  in 
spite  of  the  opinion  held  by  many  of  them  that  dip- 
lomatic methods  would  be  a  surer  and  less  costly 
way  to  bring  about  Bulgarian  disaffection.  Again, 
on  September  28,  he  writes  triumphantly  that  those 
who  counselled  diplomatic  negotiations  can  now  see 
that  force  was  the  only  method  to  be  used.  On  the 
next  day  the  Temps  says  along  the  same  lines: 
"Whatever  may  be  the  eventual  benefits  of  the  Bul- 
garian peace  move,  the  immediate  one  will  be  the 
demonstration  that  the  only  salutary  way  to  win 
peace  is  by  force  of  arms." 

The  terms  of  General  D'Esperey's_  answer  to  the 
Bulgarian  demand  for  an  armistice  meet  with  entire 
approval  in  all  quarters.  When  it  became  known 
that  the  offer  to  discuss  a  separate  peace  was  gen- 
uine, the  feeling  that  the  balance  of  power  had  at 
last  swung  into  Allied  hands  was  evident  throughout 
the  press.  Many  papers,  however,  reminded  their 
readers  that  there  can  be  no  separate  peace  treaty 
outside  of  or  before  the  general  treaty  at  which  all 
problems  will  be  settled.  U  Homme  Libre,  L'ln- 
tiansigeant,  La  Presse,  L'Echo,  Le  Journal  des De- 
bats,  Le  TempsT  and  the  Socialist  press,  all  consider 
that  the  Bulgarian  offer  proves  that  Germany  was 
unable  to  help  her  ally.  The  independent  Intran- 
sigeant  suggests  in  addition  that  the  mere  suspicion 
of  a  ruse  is  absurd:  "No  government  would  throw 
its  entire  population  into  a  commotion  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  military  or  diplomatic  ruse."  La  Victoire 
agrees  that  the  offer  probably  hides  no  trap,  even 
for  ulterior  action,  but  nevertheless  cautions  its 
readers  that  one  cannot  be  too  careful  in  dealing 
with  King  Ferdinand.  The  Debats,  September  28, 
suspects  that  Germany  may  have  counselled  her  ac- 
complice to  bend  before  the  storm  in  order  to  stop 
the  Allied  advance. 

In  dealing  with  future  possibilities,  Marcel  Sem- 
bat  in  UHumanite  worries  over  the  difficulties  the 
Allies  will  probably  meet  in  reconciling  the  demands 
of  Serbia  and  Greece  with  the  exactions  of  Bulgaria, 
and  thereby  calls  down  upon  his  head  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  extreme  papers.  He  also  considers  that 
it  will  be  more  difficult  to  found  the  Society  of  Na- 


tions advocated  by  President   Wilson   after  peace 
than  before.    "Would  it  not  be  well,"  he  asks  in 
UHeure  (since  President  Wilson  says  this  war  con- 
cerns the  people),  "to  pay  a  little  attention  to  the  will 
of  the  peoples?"    Evening  papers  of  September  28 
hope  that  a  Bulgarian  peace  may  drag  a  Turkish  one 
in  its  wake.    La  Verite  thinks  it  will  be  difficult  for 
the  two  countries  to  separate  their  fate  in  this  war 
and  points  out  to  the  Allies  that  it  is  possible  to  be 
both  honest  and  skillful  and  that  President  Wilson 
has  shown  them  the  way.    Ulnformation  considers 
that  the  extreme  demands  Bulgaria  has  lately  made 
on  Germany  would  not  be  made  by  her  on  the  En- 
tente, and  that  there  has  been  growing  in  Bulgaria  a 
willingness  to  accept  a  rational  settlement  of  the 
Balkan  problems.    U Homme  Libre  considers  the 
Bulgarian  move  a  ruse  in  the  sense  that  Bulgaria 
hopes  to  make  a  more  advantageous  peace  now  than 
later,,  and  declares  that  it  is  for  the  Allies  to  pre- 
vent this.    It  also  thinks  that  Turkey  will  soon  fol- 
low, as  will  Austro-Hungary.    Barres  in  L'Echo  also 
believes  that  Turkey  is  out  of  the  game,  that  Aus- 
tria will  soon  break  away  and  that  Germany,  iso- 
lated, will  have  to  capitulate.    Her  dying  convul- 
sions will  probably  be  long  and  redoubtable,  but 
cannot  avert  the  end,  as  indicated  by  Bulgaria's  cry 
of:    "Each  man  for  himself !"   Pertinax  in  the  same 
issue  warns  his  readers  against  anticipating  events 
and  harboring  illusions,  but  asks  also:    "Is  not  this 
the  death  agony?" 

La  F ranee  Libre,  on  the  other  hand,  is  less  hope- 
ful that  Turkey  will  abandon  Germany,  but  thinks 
it.  not  improbable  that  we  may  see  Turkey  and  Bul- 
garia fighting  each  other.  It  also  advocates  caution: 
"To  precise  questions  let  us  make  clear  answers,  but 
let  us  listen  to  the  voice  of  Wilson.  'Neither  bar- 
gaining nor  compromise!'  " 

Herve  in  La  Victoire  brings  out  a  point  not  pre- 
viously made  by  other  papers  that:  "The  influence 
of  the  United  States,  which  has  not  broken  with  Bul- 
garia, must  have  made  itself  felt  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment and  place  and  with  effective  arguments.  With 
Wilson  at  the  peace  table  the  Bulgarians  know  that 
they  are  not  exposed  to  seeing  their  country  cut  to 
pieces  at  the  final  settlement."  Pertinax  on  Septem- 
ber 30  expresses  his  regret  that  a  lively  love  of  Bul- 
garia still  persists  in  the  United  States  and  England, 
a  feeling  which  he  calls  "one  of  the  curious  phenom- 
ena of  this  war,"  on  which  he  believes  King  Ferdi- 
nand is  undoubtedly  counting. 

Germany  and  the  Turkish  Situation 
(The  article  from  which  the  folloiving  extracts 
have  been  taken  was  contributed  by  M.  Henri  Bidou 
to  the  Journal  des  Debats  of  September  26.  Recent 
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developments  have,  however,  added  fresh  interest 
to  the  facts  and  conclusions  which  it  contains.) 

"In  the  case  of  the  Turks,  dissolution  is  com- 
plete.   The  Palestine  front  was  held  by  three  armies, 
the  Vllth,  VHIth,  and  the  IVth;  the  last  being  lo- 
cated in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.    But  the  term  army 
must  not  mislead  us.    The  40,000  men  which  these 
armies  have  lost  to   General   Allenby   represent  a 
large  part  of  their  effectives.    The  remainder  of  the 
Turkish  forces  is  represented  by  the  1st  Army,  con- 
centrated  in   the   neighborhood  of  Constantinople. 
Two  divisions,  composing  the  Vth  Army,  are  located 
in  the  southwest  of  Asia  Minor.    The  IUrd  Army  oc- 
cupies its  old  theater  of  operations  in  the  Caucasus. 
The  Vlth  Army  is  in  Mesopotamia.    All  these  to- 
gether, before  the  actual   operations  were  started, 
could  not  have  amounted  to  much  more  than  200,000 
men.    We  have  often  pointed  out  how  limited  Turk- 
ish man  power  is,  and  we  cannot  be  astonished  to 
find  that  it  has  been  exhausted.    At  one  point  only 
was  it  possible  for  the  Turks  to  plan  an  offensive. 
The  British  Army  advancing  from  Bagdad  has  es- 
tablished communication  with  Rescht,  on  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  through  Persia,  by  means  of  the  excellent 
road   which   passes   through   Hamadan.  Starting 
fiom  the  region  of  Lake  Urmia,  the  Turks  might 
have  intended  to  start  operations  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining possession  of  this  route.    At  any  rate,  they 
had  forces  available   in  this  region.    The  present 
disaster  hardly  allows  them  to  realize  such  an  un- 
dertaking. 

"Thus,  in  the  eastern  theater  of  operations,  the 
Central  Powers  have  to  confront  a  very  grave  situa- 
tion.   However,  we  must  not  be  deceived.  Solely 
from  the  military  standpoint  (I  am  not  considering 
political  issues),  we  can  conceive  of  a  Germany  wag- 
ing a  war  of  defense  on  a  shortened  front,  even 
after  the  defeat  of  her  allies,  of  a  Germany,  who  has 
abandoned  all  hope  of  victory,  fighting  on  despe- 
rately so  as  to  avoid  disaster.   It  seems  as  if  Germany 
is  gradually  making  up  her  mind  along  such  lines. 
Free  from  her  alliances,  at  the  same  time  rendered 
invulnerable  on  her  eastern  front,  she  could  shorten 
her  western  front  considerably.    Her  proposal  to 
neutralize  Belgium  reveals  her  intentions  all  too 
clearly.    Having  withdrawn  to  a  front  running  from 
Longwy  to  Belfort,  she  could  probably  continue  to 
carry  on  a  war  of  defense  with  the  hope  of  not 
being   overwhelmed.    Let   there  be  no  illusions; 
weakened  as  it  is  the  German  army  is  still  a  for- 
midable machine.    But  the  trap  that  was  set  for 
Belgium  has  failed.    Germany,  willingly  or  not,  is 
tied  down  to  the  Hindenburg  position   which  pre- 
sents a  pronounced  arc  of  a  circle  and  which,  in 
spite  of  all  that  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  is  full 
of  danger.    Without  doubt,  positions  for  an  eventual 
retreat  have  been  prepared  in  advance.    They  form 
an  arc  which  constantly  becomes  less  convex  be- 
tween the  two  fixed  extremities,  Lille  and  Metz.  It 
i^  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  war  will  be  decided 
anywhere  else  than  on  these  positions." 


The  Attrition  of  the  German  Army 
(M.  Henri  Bidou  in  the  Journal  des  Debats  for 
September  28) :    .    .    .    "The  enemy,  feeling  his 
numerical  inferiority,  has  been  seeking  since  July  16 
to  shorten  his  front  in  order  to  strengthen  his  defense. 
But,  in  order  that  the  shortening  of  the  front  may 
economize  divisions,  the  length  of  sector  occupied  by 
each  division  must  remain  constant.    In  fact,  if,  on 
the  new  front,  the  divisions  are  more  massed  than 
on  the  old,  there  is  no  economy.    This  is  just  what 
has  occurred  on  all  the  fronts  where  the  enemy  has 
retired  with  the  exception  of  the  Lys  front.  Every- 
where he  has  been  followed  and  so  energetically  har- 
assed, that,  far  from  being  able  to  withdraw  divisions, 
he  has  been  obliged  to  bring  others  up;  so  that  the 
new  front,  although  shorter,  uses  up  more  men  than 
the  old.    His  plans  for  economy  have,  therefore,  up 
to  the  present,  completely  failed.   The  attack  of  Sep- 
tember 26  accentuates  this  situation.    In  a  sector 
lightly  held,  the  enemy  has  been  obliged,  by  reason 
of  the  attack,  to  increase  the  density  of  his  forces. 
This  is  one  step  more  towards  the  exhaustion  of  his 
reserves.   And  we  must  take  care  to  remember  that  to 
produce  this  exhaustion   .   .   .   is  an  operation  that 
must  necessarily  precede  the  battle   of  bursting 
through,  if  such  a  battle  is  to  take  place.    It  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  party  possessing  numerical  su- 
periority to  maintain  the  greatest  number  of  fur- 
naces, where  the  enemy  army  will  come,  willy-nilly, 
and  have  its  units  melted  away.    .    .    .    It  is  plain 
that  this  is  the  Allies'  game.    After  the  Marne,  they 
started  the  Somme  furnace,  and  they  have,  progres- 
sively, extended  it  on  the  left  as  far  as  the  Scarpe, 
on  the  right,  to  Ailette.    They  are  now  starting  an- 
other on  the  Meuse.    We  now  know  that  the  enemy 
suffered  immense  losses  in  the  battles  of  March  and 
July.    Even  his  July  offensive  was  started  with  units 
often  very  weak  in  numbers.    This  was  his  supreme 
effort.    It  failed.    Now  the  price  of  this  imprudence 
must  be  paid.    ...    The  battle  is  still  extend- 
ing.   .    .    .    The  enemy  must  meet  this  new  de- 
mand. How?" 

"A  Diplomatic  Versailles" 
French  press  comment  on  the  replies  made  by 
the  British,  French  and  American  Governments  to 
the  Austrian  Peace  Note  reveals  in  several  journals 
the  same  demand  for  a  diplomatic  Versailles  as  that 
voiced  in  the  British  press  (see  Press  Review  for 
September  27).  This  demand  is  made  by  papers  re- 
flecting various  shades  of  French  opinion  and  is  put 
forth  with  the  idea  that  successive  peace  moves  on 
the  part  of  the  Central  Powers  will  have  to  be  met 
in  the  near  future.  In  the  Journal  des  Debats  M. 
Auguste  Gauvain,  who  is  considered  by  many  per- 
sons to  be  the  mouth-piece  of  Ex-Premier  Ribot, 
considers  that  the  replies  to  the  Austrian  Note  ac- 
centuate the  incapacity  of  the  Allies  in  diplomatic 
maneuvering,  and  that,  while  we  "waste  enormous 
sums  on  an  incoherent  propaganda,  we  repulse  un- 
hoped for  opportunities  to  enlighten  the  peoples 
among  our  enemies."  Speeches,  he  considers,  can 
and  always  will  be  distorted  to  their  own  profit  by 
the  Central  governments,  but  diplomatic  notes  have; 
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up  to  this  time,  been  always  reproduced  textually. 
On  the  other  hand,  "Pertinax,"  writing  in  the  Echo 
de  Paris,  and  also  desiring  a  diplomatic  Versailles, 
considers  that  as  an  argument  to  convince  our  ene- 
mies of  the  real  solidarity  and  unity  of  feeling  among 
the  Allies  nothing  could  have  been  better  than  the 
spontaneity  and  similarity  of  the  answers  made  sepa- 
rately and  without  consultation.  He  also  reminds 
his  readers  that  what  prevents  the  formation  of  a 
diplomatic  Versailles  is  President  Wilson's  persistent 
refusal  to  allow  American  representatives  there. 
U Action  Francaise  points  out  that  the  conduct  of  the 
war  is  not  in  the  hands  of  Versailles,  but  of  Marshal 
loch  and  that,  until  the  day  of  armistice,  the  diplo- 
matic conduct  of  the  war  must  be  subordinated  to  the 
military  conduct. 

Mr.  Gompers  in  Europe 

The  coming  of  Mr.  Gompers  at  this  time  to  meet 
the  representatives  of  Labor  and  Socialism  in 
Europe,  and  to  bring  to  them  the  message  of  their 
American  confreres  whom  he  so  largely  represents, 
has  given  rise  to  important  and  continued  editorial 
comment  in  the  French  press. 

The  object  of  this  visit  to  the  Entente  countries 
of  Europe  Mr.  Gompers  has  stated  as  being:  "to 
bring  to  the  working  men  of  the  three  Allied  na- 
tions the  assurance  that  their  brothers  of  the  United 
States  are  in  heart  and  strength  attached  to  the  com- 
mon task."  At  a  time  when  peace  propaganda  is 
being  actively  carried  on  by  the  Germanic  allies, 
the  real  strength  of  the  "attachment"  and  the  nature 
of  the  conception  of  "the  common  task"  held  by 
the  European  Labor  and  Socialist  group  is  of  par- 
ticular interest. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  within  the  Socialist 
Labor  councils  a  group,  small  in  number  but  of 
some  importance,  who  place  fidelity  to  a  theoretical 
conception  of  Socialism  before  national  interest. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  French  "majori- 
taire,"  "ex-minoritaire,"  group  of  which  Jean  Lou- 
guet  is  the  representative.  Aside  from  a  continued 
press  criticism  of  the  attachment  of  other  elements  in 
the  groups  to  the  policies  of  the  present  "democratic" 
governments  concerning  war  aims,  this  spirit  of  op- 
position has  taken  material  shape  in  a  demand  for  a 
reunion  of  the  Internationale,  a  denunciation  of  the 
Entente  intervention  in  Russia,  and  a  more  floating, 
less  determined  resistance  to  the  "struggle  to  the  end" 
policy  of  Allied  war  conduct.  Briefly  stated,  the 
question  is  this:  Has  the  working  man  and  Socialist 
a  duty  to  the  proletariat  apart  from  and  above  his 
duty  to  the  state? 

Even  before  the  Inter- Allied  Conference  Mr.  Gom- 
pers' attitude  was  well  known.  Alfred  Capus  in  the 
Gaulois,  August  31,  stated:  "It  is  excellent  that  a 
man  like  Mr.  Gompers,  representing  millions  of  work- 
ing people,  comes  to  affirm  on  high  that  labor,  as 
much  as  capital,  that  the  workman  as  well  as  the  bour- 
geois and  for  analogous  reasons,  that  finally  all  the 
social  classes  of  the  nations  at  war  against  Germany 
have  the  same  interest  of  life  or  death  in  obtaining  a 
striking  victory." 

As  a  corollary  to  the  question  of  support  given  to 


the  Allied  Governments  in  their  conduct  of  the  war. 
the  attitude  of  Mr.  Gompers  and  his  associates  on 
the  question  of  the  Social  Revolution  is  emphasized. 
Much  prominence  is  given  to  accounts  of  a  dinner 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Gompers  where  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
said:  "I  say  without  hesitation  that  victory  has  more 
significance  for  those  who  win  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  than  it  has  for  all  other  cla  - 
of  society"  (La  France  Libre,  August  31),  and  where 
Mr.  Gompers  replied:  "We  wish  the  day  of  tomor- 
row a  better  day  than  of  yesterday.  We  wish  to  ac- 
complish the  destiny  of  the  labor  movement  by  evo- 
lution rather  than  by  revolution." 

This  attitude  of  Mr.  Gompers  and  American  La- 
bor to  propositions  so  fundamental  to  the  Socialist 
Laborite  of  the  continental  school,  explains  for  the 
Journal  du  Peuple,  September  1,  the  agreement  and 
close  union  between  the  governments  and  Mr.  Gom- 
pers: "The  English  Prime  Minister  in  showing  how 
far  his  'democratic'  conception  is  from  the  Socialist 
conception,  explains  why  he  agrees  so  fully  with 
Gompers  and  the  American  Labor  organizations, 
which  have  always  been  anti-socialist." 

The  personal  influence  of  Mr.  Gompers  on  the 
thought  and  development  of  Labor  aims  in  Amer- 
ica is  also  much  discussed.  An  article  appearing  in 
La  Clairiere,  a  syndicalist  periodical  quoted  by  La 
France  Libre,  September  19,  believes  that  "in  the 
United  States  men  play  a  considerable  role  and  ac- 
quire a  representative  value  that  we  do  not  know  in 
France.  That  explains  the  immense  popularity,  the 
enormous  place  taken  by  President  Wilson  at  the 
head  of  this  country,  and  by  Mr.  Gompers  at  the  head 
oi  the  Labor  movement." 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

Recent  Strikes  and  the  Government  Policy 

On  September  12,  the  Daily  Express  enumerat- 
ed twelve  industries,  including  the  railways  and  the 
cotton  trade,  in  which  strikes  were  either  threatened 
or  in  progress.  Since  that  date  the  most  important, 
if  not  all,  have  been  adjusted,  but  not  until  two  of 
them  had  threatened  to  create  serious  difficulties  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  strike  in  the  cotton  trade  threatened  to  dis- 
locate the  whole  Lancashire  cotton  industry  by  in- 
volving some  300,000  operatives.  It  was  unusual  in 
that  it  was  not  so  much  a  dispute  between  employ- 
ers and  employed,  as  between  the  operatives  and  the 
Cotton  Control  Board.  This  body,  appointed  by  the 
Government  to  regulate  the  cotton  industry  in  view 
of  the  present  unusual  conditions,  made  certain  reg- 
ulations in  regard  to  payment  of  labor  temporarily 
unemployed  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  rationing 
both  labor  and  raw  cotton.  These  provisions  did 
not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  spinners,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  "down  tools."  On  an  appeal  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  however,  they  agreed  to  return  to  work  on 
condition  that  the  Government  would  appoint  an  im- 
partial tribunal  to  investigate  the  matter. 

The  railway  disturbance  was  based  on  a  question 
of  wages;  the  men  demanding  an  increase  of  10 
shillings  for  all  workers,  male  and  female,  over  18 
years  of  age  and  5  shillings  for  all  under  that  age. 
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After  protracted  negotiations  the  representatives  of 
the  union  accepted  a  compromise  of  one-half  of  these 
demands  on  condition  that  a  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  investigate  the  relation  of  railway  wages 
to  the  cost  of  living. 

Hardly  had  the  agreement  been  made  when  rail- 
way operatives  in  South  Wales  refused  to  ratify  the 
agreement,  and  instituted  a  strike  which  threatened 
to  spread  to  all  parts  of  England.  Prompt  and  de- 
cisive declarations  of  the  Government  and  the  ap- 
peals of  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  general  secretary  of  the 
National  Union  of  Railwaymen,  induced  the  men  to 
return  to  work. 

In  searching  for  the  reasons  underlying  the  la- 
bor unrest  various  causes  are  suggested  by  the  press. 
The  Times,  September  11,  thinks  it  may  be  due 
"in  part  to  military  success"  and  "the  rise  of  prices 
and  resentment  at  'profiteering,'  whether  practiced  by 
employers  and  capitalists  or  by  tradesmen;"  while 
the  Morning  Post,  August  19,  believes  that  "under 
existing  conditions  the  chief  cause  is  overstrain,  with 
its  result  of  fatigue,  loss  of  judgment  and  nervous 
irritation." 

In  addition  to  such  suggestions,  however,  the 
press  is  almost  unanimous  in  its  opinion  that  the  lack 
of  policy  and  wisdom  in  dealing  with  labor  troubles 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  is  the  most  important 
reason  for  the  continued  disturbances.    The  Govern- 
ment incurs  the  more  blame  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  and  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  Bill  put  into  its  hands  very  wide  powers, 
ii  addition  to  those  which  it  already  had  for  dealing 
with  the  labor  situation.    The  Daily  Telegraph  on 
August  24,  asks:    "Is  the  machinery  too  elaborate 
and  too  mechanical?"  and  replies  to  its  question: 
"Certainly,  in  some  cases  that  is  so."    It  believes  that 
a  closer  and  more  understanding  relation  between 
the  Government  departments  and  the  employers  and 
employed  should  be  created.    Along  the  same  lines 
the  Daily  News,  September  19,  finds  that  claims  pre- 
sented to  the  Government  in  labor  disputes  have  been 
"dealt  with  in  water-tight  compartments,  by  isolated 
authorities,  often  under  the  pressure  of  immediate 
peril  to  the  national  interests,."    The  Morning  Post, 
August  23,  finds  it  humiliating  to  reflect  that,  after 
years  of  effort,  quarrels  of  this  nature  "should  still 
be  fought  with  the  weapon  of  the  strike,"  and  "cannot 
perceive  that  the  Government  has  shone  during  the 
war  in  their  dealings  with  Labor.    The  New  States- 
man, September  14,  gives  as  illustration  of  the  sit- 
uation the  case  of  the  contemplated  strike  of  ele- 
vator girls  in  the  Government  offices  "whose  griev- 
ances are  bandied  about  from  one  official  to  another 
for  many  weeks,  are  then  sent  to  arbitration  and  are 
finally  referred — think  of  it! — to  the  War  Cabinet, 
which  turns  aside  from  conducting  the  war  to  discuss 
whether  or  not  the  case  ought  to  come  before  the  ar- 
bitration tribunal,  and  eventually  decides  it  is  of 
too  vast  importance  to  be  settled  but  fails  to  provide 
any  alternative !" 

The  Times,  September  11,  is  inclined  to  include 
the  employers  with  the  Government  as  being  partly 
responsible  for  the  situation,  "the  appetite  grows 


with  what  it  feeds  on;  but  still  the  Government  and 
employers,  both  public  and  private,  continue  the  same 
course.  They  refuse  and  haggle  until  there  is  a 
strike,  and  then  give  way.  ...  The  explanation 
of  some  of  the  strikes  in  which  they  (British  work- 
men) are  now  indulging,  is  that  their  employers  and 
the  Government  have  begun  by  not  being  just,  and 
have  ended  by  not  being  firm."  As  a  remedy  for 
these  difficulties  the  Manchester  Guardian  on  Septem- 
ber 10,  gives  as  a  suggestion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  "to  examine  complaints  with  greater 
promptitude  and  come  to  a  decision  in  good  time, 
instead  of  putting  it  off  until  trouble  has  arisen." 

The  recrudescence  of  the  railroad  strike  is  of 
particular  significance  not  only  because  of  the  in- 
subordination on  the  part  of  the  operatives  which 
it  indicated  but  for  the  prompt  and  decisive  action 
which  the  authorities  took  to  prevent  it.  The  Gov- 
ernment notified  the  men  that  it  was  impossible  to 
negotiate  with  them  and  threatened  to  use  soldiers 
and  sailors  to  run  the  trains. 


While  the  press  is  unanimous  in  its  condemna- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  strikers,  running  the  gamut 
of  denunciation  from  "Black  Bolshevism"  in  the 
Morning  Post,  September  27,  to  "The  Mad  Minority" 
in  the  Star,  September  24,  there  are  evidences  of  a 
more  commendatory  attitude  towards  the  Govern- 
ment.   Much  credit  is  given  to  Mr.  Thomas  for  his 
efforts  in  ending  the  disturbances,  and  above  all  it 
is  considered  that  public  opinion  made  a  continu- 
ance of  the  strike  almost  impossible;  but  "the  de- 
cision of  the  Government  to  fight  the  railroad  strike 
will  meet  with  universal  approval  outside  the  ranks 
of  the  strikers  and  secret  instigators  of  war  strikes" 
(Times,  September  25).    The  Daily  Express,  Sep- 
tember 25,  declares:    "The  War  Cabinet  is  right  not 
to  open  the  bonus  question."    The  Sheffield  Daily 
Telegraph,  September  26,  finds  that  "the  Govern- 
ment's absolute  firmness  has  no  doubt  contributed 
to  the  quick  ending  in  South  Wales,  but  does  not 
alone  account  for  it,"  while  the  Star,  September  24, 
although  it  does  not  specifically  comment  on  the 
Government's  action,   admits   that  "the  facts  are 
clearly   and  honestly   set   forth   in  the  statement 
which  was  issued  last  night." 

ALLIED  PRESS — Italian 

Socialist  Resentment  Concerning  the  London 
Labor  Conference 

On  the  subject  of  the  recent  labor  conference  held 
in  London,  many  of  the  Italian  journals  content 
themselves  with  merely  a  record  of  the  proceedings, 
making  little  or  no  pertinent  comment.  The  Tempo 
(Rome,  Opportunist)  for  September  24,  however, 
remarks  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  block  of  labor  dele- 
gates controlled  the  conference,  and  asks  what  op- 
portunity there  was,  in  view  of  this  fact,  for  the  Ital- 
ian "Reformist"  delegates  to  make  their  voices  heard. 

The  Socialist  Avanti  (Milan),  September  21,  also 
touches  on  this  theme  under  the  title:  "The  Gom- 
perist  Conference  at  London:  The  Italian  Delegates 
(?)  Deprived  of  Deliberate  Vote."  It  purports  to 
quote  from  the  Giolittian  Stampa  (Turin)  as  follows. 
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After  comment  to  the  effect  that  the  fourth  sitting 
was  characterized  by  a  novelty  in  the  presence  of  the 
American  delegation  headed  by  Gompers  and  the  ab- 
sence of  Russian  and  Italian  Socialists,  it  says:  "In 
reality  the  representations  are  complete  and  regular 
only  in  so  far  as  regards  the  English.  Delegations 
of  other  nations  were  only  partial  or  unilateral.  Italy 
was  represented  by  only  a  single  delegation  composed 
of  three  Reformists,  one  delegate  from  the  Confed- 
eration of  Labor  and  five  from  the  Social-Democrat 
Irredentist  Party.  .  .  .  Longuet  ...  de- 
nied the  representative  character  of  the  Italian  dele- 


gation. It  was  decided  that  certain  delegations, 
among  which  was  the  Italian  Reformist,  were  present 
only  in  consultative  capacity  without  the  right  to 
vote." 

The  Avanti  confines  expression  of  its  indignation 
to  the  protest  apparent  in  the  title  of  the  article.  Its 
opposition  to  Gompers  and  even  to  John  Spargo, 
whom  it  accuses  of  acting  under  Gompers'  direction, 
is  well  known  to  be  violent.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
the  Avanti  has  considered  a  clear  expression  of  its 
opinion  on  the  labor  conference  as  impossible  in  the 
face  of  the  censorship  and  has  therefore  attempted 
none. 
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ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Estimates  of  the  Military  Situation 
Along  with  the  bid  for  peace  and  the  appeal  to 
German  morale  conducted  by  German  notables  dur- 
ing the  last  month,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  reas- 
sure the  people  concerning  the  military  situation  on 
the  Western  front.  A  number  of  prominent  military 
men  have  spoken.  Extracts  are  quoted  below  from 
speeches  by  the  German  Crown  Prince,  Ludendorff, 
General  von  Freytag-Loringhoven,  and  General  von 
Wriesberg.  Chancellor  Hertling  also  touches  upon 
military  events  in  his  last  speech  in  the  Reichstag. 

The  Vossische  Zeitung,  September  4,  quotes  an 
interview  given  by  the  Crown  Prince  to  an  Austrian 
journalist  on  September  3:  "We  have  weathered 
harder  crises.  From  the  beginning  I  have  regarded 
the  war  as  a  defensive  one  for  us,  though  that  did 
not  mean  that  we  should  not  attack  occasionally, 
when  and  where  we  could.  .  .  .  We  are  fight- 
ing this  war  to  avoid  destruction.  .  .  .  Our  most 
serious  military  enemies  are  the  French.  They  are 
well  led.  Marshal  Joffre  was  a  capable  general,  and 
Foch  is  not  inferior.  The  British  are  tenacious  and 
good  soldiers,  but  their  superior  officers  have  proved 
incompetent.  I  have  never  considered  the  Americans 
als  a  negligible  quantity.  Their  presence  on  the  West- 
ern Front  is  plainly  felt.  But  conquer  us  they  can- 
not, no  matter  how  many  soldiers  they  may  bring  to 
Europe." 

On  September  5  Ludendorff  was  interviewed  at 
German  General  Headquarters  by  a  correspondent 
of  the  Hungarian  paper  Az  Est.  By  the  Leipziger 
Neueste  Nachrichten,  September  6,  he  is  reported  to 
have  spoken  as  follows:  .  .  .  "The  American 
troops  have  arrived  on  the  Western  Front,  and  con- 
stitute no  inconsiderable  factor  in  men  and  material. 
But  the  hope  that  American  aid  will  be  decisive  in 
winning  the  war  is  an  idle  dream  of  the  Entente.  . 
.  .  We  have  finished  with  the  Russian  steam  roller 
and  will  do  the  same  with  America." 

Von  Freytag-Loringhoven,  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff,  in  an  address  to  the  Deutsche  Gessell- 
schaf t,  dealt  more  with  tactics.  His  speech  is  reported 
in  the  Leipziger  Neueste  Nachrichten  for  September 
9:  "We  have  passed  over  many  military  crises  worse 
than  the  present  one.  .  .  .  All  we  need  to  do  is 
to  continue  fighting  until  Great  Britain  and  America 
see  that  we  cannot  be  overcome  by  force  of  arms. 
.  ,.  .  The  positions  that  we  held  before  the  enemy 
counter-offensive  were  gained  in  a  series  of  dif- 
ferent attacks,  and  were  unfitted  for  a  permanent  de- 
fense based  on  the  principle  of  sparing  men.  They 
were  not  suited  to  the  needs  of  trench  warfare.  .  . 
.  In  the  general  plan  of  our  operations,  to  harm  the 
enemy  as  much  as  possible  by  rearguard  actions,  it 


would  have  been  wrong  to  lay  stress  on  any  particular 
geographical  point.  It  would  have  meant  the  useless 
sacrifice  of  troops.  .  .  .  Our  divisions  must 
now,  more  than  ever,  use  the  principle  of  elastic 
withdrawal  in  large  as  well  as  small  battles,  on  all 
fronts." 

General  von  Wriesberg,  representing  the  Ministry 
I  of  War,  was  the  military  exponent  in  the  oratorical 
outbursts  delivered  to  the  Main  Committee  of  the 
|  Reichstag  on  September  24.    The  extracts  given  be- 
low are  taken  from  the  Lokal  Anzeiger,  September 
;  24:     "With  the  stopping  of  our  offensive  on  the 
Marne,  came  a  marked  change  in  the  general  situa- 
tion.  Through  the  transportation  of  the  British  Home 
Army  to  the  theater  of  war,  through  the  employment 
of  colored  troops,  and  through  the  use  of  American 
divisions,  the  gaps  in  the  enemy  reserves  were  com- 
pletely filled  up.    They  once  more  had  a  large  mo- 
bile force  at  their  disposal.    We  had  to  take  the  de- 
fensive.   .    .    .    The  decision  to  give  up  the  land 
was  easily  formed,  because  it  was  thoroughly  de- 
stroyed and  wasted  territory,  whose  disadvantages 
then  fell  to  the  enemy.   We  can  await  further  attacks, 
in  our  new  positions,  with  complete  confidence.  . 
.    .    The  American  Army  must  not  frighten  us.  We 
will  take  care  of  it.    More  serious  for  us  is  the  ques- 
tion of  tanks.    Even  there,  however,  we  are  well 
equipped  with  means  of  defense.    Tank  fighting  to- 
day is  more  a  question  of  nerves  than  preparation." 

Ex-Chancellor  Hertling  completes  the  file  of  ora- 
tors.   The  following  extracts  are  from  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt,  September  24:    "Certainly,  gentlemen,  our 
last  big  offensive  did.  not  bring  us  the  big  success 
hoped  for.    That  must  at  once  be  admitted.  The  High 
|  Command  has  found  itself  obliged  to  withdraw  our 
|  far-flung  lines  to  the  so-called  Siegfried  position.  The 
situation  is  grave,  but  we  have  no  cause  to  be  faint- 
hearted.  We  have  already  had  to  pass  through  harder 
times.    .  :  .    J   And  how  do  things  stand  today? 
We  have  peace  with  Russia  and  Rumania,  and  even 
I  though  conditions  in  the  late  Russian  Empire  are  not 
yet  clear,  and  the  future  appears  uncertain,  never- 
!  theless  the  former  menace  from  two  sides  has  dis- 
!  appeared,  and  a  considerable  part  of  what  was  then 
I  our  Eastern  army  can  now  be  employed  in  the  West. 

"The  Austro-Hungarian  Army  holds  possession 
|  of  large  tracts  of  Italian  territory,  and  bravely  main- 
|  tains  its  positions  there,  while  in  France  our  troops 
repel  the  attacks  undertaken  by  the  French,  English 
and  Americans,  supported  by  modern  instruments  of 
war  of  all  kinds.  The  old  spirit  is  alive  in  them.  The 
events  of  the  last  few  days  have  clearly  shown  that. 
The  enemy's  pertinacious  attempts  to  break  through 
will  fail." 

Among  military  critics  there  seems  to  be  a  ten- 
dency to  elaborate  on  the  strength  of  the  Hindenburg- 
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Siegfried  line,  and  on  the  losses  of  the  Allies.  Baron 
von  Ardenne,  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  September 
23,  says:  "It  is  not  a  line,  but  a  complicated,  quad- 
rilateral system  of  tactical  strong  points  and  forti- 
fied positions,  that  stretches  60  kilometers  from  Cam- 
bra  i  to  La  Fere,  with  a  depth  of  40  kilometers.  The 
enemy  must  dash  himself  to  pieces  on  this  granite 
block,  2400  kilometers  square,  before  he  can  use  his 
forces  freely  for  higher  goals,    .    .    .    The  British 
claim  to  have  broken  through  the  Wotan  line,  the  last 
and  strongest  support  of  the  Hindenburg  line.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  a  redoubt,  but  a  northern  extension 
of  the  Siegfried  line; — and  as  deep  as  the  other  parts 
of  it.   Therefore,  the  British  have  only  penetrated  into 
the  foremost  trench  elements." 

Colonel  Gaedke  in  Vorwaerts,  September  16,  tries 
to  estimate  the  Allied  losses,  which  he  puts  at  1,500,- 
000  or  1,750,000  for  British,  French  and  Americans, 
during  the  last  6  months. 

KONSTANTIN  FeHRENBACH 

Recent  reports  concerning  the  cabinet  "crisis"  in 
Berlin  have  brought  into  some  prominence  the  name 
of  the  President  of  the  Reichstag,  Fehrenbach,  as  a 
possible  successor  to  Count  von  Hertling.  While  Herr 
Fehrenbach  has  not  hitherto  figured  in  the  highest  po- 
litical circles  he  attracted  some  attention  when  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Reichstag  on  June  5,  1918. 
The  Pan-German  press  did  not  like  him,  but  could 
afford  to  dispense  with  vitriol;  for  after  all  the  new 
man  was  only  President  of  that  noisy  body,  the  Reich- 
slag.  Vorwaerts  greeted  him  warmly,  on  behalf  of 
the  Socialists.  The  Catholic  Koelnische  Volkszeitung 
was  extravagant  in  its  praises. 

Vorwaerts,  June  9:  "With  great  unanimity  the 
Reichstag  has  chosen  as  its  President  the  represen- 
tative of  the  strongest  party,  which,  thanks  to  the 
split  in  the  Social  Democrats,  is  still  the  Centrum. 
To  the  anger  of  the  Prussian  Conservatives  a  South 
German  once  more  fills  a  leading  post  in  the  Em- 
pire. He  is  indisputably  one  of  the  most  impressive 
and  skillful  speakers  in  the  Reichstag,  though  his 
pathos  sometimes  approaches  the  theatrical.  His 
temperamental  entry  into  the  Zabern  affair  is  well 
remembered  by  the  Conservatives.  Politically,  Feh- 
renbach belongs  to  the  democratic  wing  of  the  Cen- 
trum, though  his  democracy  is  strongly  tinged  with 
clerical  leanings.    He  stands  close  to  Erzberger. 


The  Koelnische  Volkszeitung,  June  8,  gives  the 
following  details:  "Konstantin  Fehrenbach  was  born 
in  1852,  the  son  of  a  Black  Forest  school  teacher. 
He  studied  theology  and  law  in  the  University  of 
Freiburg,  Baden,  and  was  admitted  to  the  German 
bar  in  that  city  in  1882.  He  has  represented  Frei- 
burg in  the  Landtag  of  Baden  from  1885  to  1887,  and 
from  1901  to  the  present  day.  In  1907-08  he  was 
President  of  the  2nd  Chamber.  In  1903  he  entered 
the  Imperial  Reichstag  as  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
Centrum  from  Baden,  where  he  has  remained  ever 


since 


Three  points  are  to  be  noted.  First,  that  Herr 
Fehrenbach  is  a  commoner,  a  man  of  the  people,  and 


in  this  respect  different  from  the  type  of  man  usually 
favored  in  Imperial  selections  for  the  chancellorship. 
The  only  other  commoner  to  hold  this  office  in  the 
history  of  the  German  Empire  was  Dr.  Michaelis,  in 
1917.    His  administration  proved  unsatisfactory  in 
every  way.    Secondly,  Fehrenbach  is  a  Catholic  and 
a  South  German.    This  completes  his  damnation  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Prussian  Junkers,  who  are  Protestant, 
aristocratic,  anti-Parliamentary,  and  opposed  to  any- 
thing that  may  diminish  their  influence  as  a  class.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  the  five  leading 
political  lights  in  Germany  during  the  last  year  have 
been  Catholics, — Hertling,  Kuehlmann,  Hintze,  Erz- 
berger, and  if  he  is  now  to  be  included,  Fehrenbach. 
Thirdly,  the  new  President  has  had  much  parliamen- 
tary experience,  and  might  be  expected  to  know  how 
to  "handle"  the  Reichstag. 

As  a  powerful  orator,  Fehrenbach  might  be  of 
great  use  to  the  Kaiser.  Von  Hertling  had  occasion 
to  make  many  political  speeches,  from  which  great 
things  were  expected  by  the  people.  Fehrenbach  would 
have  to  do  more.  He  would  have  to  explain  -even 
more  adroitly  the  military  and  political  events  of  the 
next  year.  As  a  democrat  he  would  be  more  able 
and  willing  to  assist  in  a  reform  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment than  the  aristocratic  von  Hertling  could  ever 
have  been.  The  Pan-Germans  have  no  claim  on  him. 
Under  his  leadership  the  country  could  definitely  dis- 
avow that  party,  as  it  now  seems  desirous  of  doing. 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Resignation  of  Hertling  and  von  Hintze 
The  small  but  representative  section  of  the  French 
press  which  has  received  reports  of  the  resignations 
of  the  German  Chancellor,  Count  Hertling,  and  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Admiral  von  Hintze,  in 
time  to  prepare  editorial  comment,  is  unanimous  in 
treating  the  resignations  as  the  first  results  of  the 
Bulgarian  capitulation  and  the  Allied  general  attack 
on  the  Western  front.    The   Gaulois,   referring  to 
Count  Hertling,  says:    "His  fall,  rapidly  followed 
by  that  of  Admiral  von  Hintze,  is  a  characteristic  in- 
dication of  the  profound  anxiety  which  reigns  today 
in  Germany."    Le  Journal  remarks  that:    "In  Ger- 
many the  wind  of  panic  does  not  blow  only  at  the 
Berlin  Bourse."    And  the  Matin  adds:    "  'We  need,' 
they  say  at  Berlin,  'a  government  of  national  de- 
fense.'   It  is  from  the  General  Staff  that  they  would 
have  asked  this  government  if  the  General  Staff  had 
not  lost  its  credit." 

The  resignation  of  the  Chancellor  is  considered 
to  have  been  a  foregone  conclusion  for  some  weeks. 
As  the  Journal  points  out,  he  has  guarded  his  power 
to  arbitrate  between  the  Right  and  Left  by  the  equiv- 
ocal character  of  his  politics.  But  in  joining  forces 
with  von  Hintze  he  placed  himself  definitely  on  the 
side  of  reaction  and  assumed  a  role  for  which  he 
lacked  the  necessary  strength  and  activity.  The 
Figaro  gives  us  the  stages  which  led  to  the  resigna- 
tion: (1)  a  crisis  in  the  food  supply,  which  the  Chan- 
cellor admitted  he  was  unable  to  remedy;  (2)  the  un- 
granted  reforms  which  were  the  condition  of  von 
Hintze's  entry  into  the  government;  and  (3)  the  Bul- 
garian capitulation.   The  Gaulois,  on  the  other  hand, 
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finds  the  reason  in  the  refusal  of  the  Chancellor  to 
"accept  the  conditions  which  the  Majority  Socialists 
laid  down  as  the  price  of  their  eventual  entry  into 
the  government."  As  for  von  Hintze,  The  Figaro 
sees  the  cause  of  his  fall  in:  (1)  The  questions  of 
Lithuania  and  Finland;  (2)  the  Treaty  of  Brest- 
Litovsk;  and  (3)  Bulgaria. 

The  Kaiser's  project  of  democratization  as  set 
forth  in  the  rescript  accepting  the  resignation  of  the 
Chancellor  is  received  with  skepticism  and  una- 
nimity of  opinion  as  to  its  object.  "It  is  only  a  war 
measure:  and  the  last,"  declares  the  Matin,  which 
proceeds  to  warn  its  readers  against  listening  to  the 
pseudo  democrats.  Alfred  Capus,  in  Figaro,  thinks 
that  "it  marks  the  line  of  division  between  total  Im- 
perialism, today  suspected,  and  a  vague  trial  of  dem- 
ocratic militarism,  which  we  will  have  to  mistrust  as 
much  as  militarism  itself."  In  its  editorial  the  Figaro 
considers  that  "the  significance  of  it  is  considerable, 
of  nearly  revolutionary  possibilities.  The  Kaiser  calls 
the  reformers.  He  expects  from  them  an  easier  peace, 
and  if  necessary,  a  new  theory  of  the  war."  The  Gau- 
lois  in  a  more  caustic  vein  concludes  with:  "We  are 
going  to  assist  at  the  comedy  of  the  democratization 
of  the  ruling  power.  .  .  .  This  will  be  the  next 
to  the  last  step  which  precedes  the  end.  Foch  will 
know  how  to  abridge  its  duration." 

The  American  Army  in  the  New  Offensive 

The  French  press  has  at  last  adopted  the  Amer- 
ican Army  into  the  Allied  family.  In  striking  con- 
trast to  the  particularism  in  its  regard  shown  in  the 
reports  of  the  St.  Mihiel  attack  are  the  first  comments 
on  the  new  offensive  launched  in  the  Meuse  valley 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  army  of  General  Gou- 
raud  in  the  Champagne  region.  Here  it  figures  as 
an  integral  and  tried  element  of  the  Allied  strength, 
even  veteran  in  its  qualities. 

This  change  in  attitude  may  perhaps  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  estimate  formed  by  the  press  concerning 
die  portent  of  present  events.  The  Echo  de  Paris, 
September  28,  expresses  the  new  situation  when  it 
says,  quoting  the  Times,  "It  is  the  first  time  that  we 
see  strategic  movements  depassing  the  simple  nib- 
blings  of  our  first  attacks  and  resembling  sensibly 
the  projects  of  the  first  German  invasion." 

The  difficulties  of  the  task  assigned  the  American 
forces  and  the  relation  of  its  result  to  the  general 
action  are  summarized  by  M.  Henri  Bidou  in  the 
Journal,  September  27,  in  the  following  terms:  "This 
advance,  in  an  extremely  difficult  and  wooded  terrain, 
is  a  magnificent  feat  of  arms.  .  .  .  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  spite  of  its  amplitude  the  new 
battle  is  only  an  episode  of  the  general  struggle.  The 
wastage  of  the  enemies'  forces  is  the  significant  fea- 
ture of  the  battle." 

The  spirit  of  the  troops  forming  the  American 
attacking  forces  is  generally  commented  on,  as  is  their 
success  in  the  taking  of  Montfaucon  and  other  posi- 
tions of  reputed  strength.  The  Matin,  September  28, 
makes  allusion  to  the  rivalry  existing  among  State 
groups  in  the  attacking  corps  and  the  resulting  spirit, 
and  adds:    "showing  an  admirable  dash  and  fight- 


ing like  old  soldiers,  the  Americans  have  carried  po- 
sitions reported  impregnable." 

That  the  present  general  offensive  is  in  part  the 
result  of  the  maturing  of  American  preparation  is 
pointed  out  by  Figaro,  September  29,  "It  needed  the 
unity  of  command — Foch,  and  it  needed  the  abun- 
dance of  effectives — America."  The  Echo  de  Paris, 
September  27,  in  similar  vein  points  out  that:  "Pa- 
tient labor  has  permitted  the  Allies  to  reconquer  this 
summer  the  superiority  as  to  materiel.  America  has 
given  them  numbers.  The  unity  of  command  has  as- 
sured them  the  use  in  attack  of  methods  new  and 
sure." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Scandinavian 

The  Austrian  Peace  Note 

In  considering  the  attitude  of  the  Scandinavian 
press  the  following  facts  must  be  kept  in  mind.  Al- 
though in  all  parts  of  Scandinavia  the  press  is  sup- 
posed to  maintain  as  strict  neutrality  as  the  govern- 
ments, most  papers  make  no  effort  to  conceal  their 
sympathies  with  the  Entente  or  with  the  Central  Pow- 
ers.   In  Sweden,  it  is  approximately,  although  by  no 
means  entirely,  true  that  the  Conservative  press  is 
pro-German,  and  the  Liberal  and  Democratic  press 
pro-Entente.    Taken  as  a  whole  the  Swedish  press 
shows  less  inclination  to  favor  the  German  cause  than 
was  the  case  some  months  ago.    This  fact  is  all  the 
more  striking  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Swedish 
press  is  so  closely  connected  through  news  agencies 
with  the  German  press  that  its  tone  would  be  unlikely 
to  alter  in  this  respect  as  rapidly  as  the  attitude  of  the 
public  which  it  serves.    In  Norway  the  same  German 
influences  have  been  at  work,  but  with  even  less  effect. 
Pro-German  articles  appear  with  fair  frequency,  but 
their  appearance  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that 
the  papers  printing  them  entertain  pro-German  sym- 
pathies, since  the  Norwegian  press  has  largely  adopt- 
ed the  method  of  maintaining  its  neutral  attitude  by 
the  publication  in  the  same  paper  of  articles  showing 
the  most  pronounced  bias  for  each  side  in  turn.  In 
fsct  it  is  generally  believed  that  most  of  the  pro- 
German  articles  are  printed  only  in  compliance  with 
the  government's  insistence  on  neutrality,  and  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  press  is  pro-Ally.    This  is  especially 
true  of  the  Liberal  and  Socialist  press,  which  repre- 
sents the  vast  majority  of  the  population.    Such  di- 
vision as  exists  along  party  lines  therefore  closely 
resembles  that  which  exists  in  Sweden.    In  Denmark, 
however,  the  situation  is  exactly  reversed,  the  strong- 
est pro-German  sympathy  being  found  customarily 
in  the  Socialist  and  Radical  papers  and  the  most  sym- 
pathetic treatment  of  the  Allied  contentions  in  the 
Conservative  and  Liberal  press.    As  in  the  other  two 
countries,  however,  neutrality  is  supposedly  observed. 
The  following  extracts  may  be  taken  as  representative 
of  the  views  expressed  in  each  case. 

Sweden 

The  Aftonbladet  (Ultra-Conservative,  pro-Ger- 
man) of  September  16  declared  that:  "No  one  could 
make  a  greater  mistake  than  to  regard  the  Austrian 
Note  as  a  sign  of  weakening  on  the  part  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,"    The  Svenska  Dagbladet  (Conserva- 
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tive,  pro-German)  of  the  same  date  regarded  the  Note 
as  "a  brave  step  opening  a  way  which  must  sooner 
01  later  be  taken  by  all  of  the  combatants.''  The 
same  paper  contrasts  the  Note  favorably  with  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  latest  utterances,  "which  trumpeted 
peace  by  victory."    It  is  prepared  for  "a  great  outcry 
iv  the  Allied  press*  about  snares  and  the  weakening 
of  the  enemy;"  but  is  confident  that  "more  reasonable 
voices  will  make  themselves  heard  above  the  din." 
The  Social  Demokraten    (Social  Democratic,  pro- 
Ally)  for  September  16  declares  that  Count  Burian, 
the  author  of  the  Note,  is  "Tisza's  man— Tisza  who 
embodies  the  most  reactionary  spirit  and  is  one  of 
those  mainly  to  blame  for  the  world  upheaval."  It 
is  also  full  of  scorn  in  observing  "the  acknowledge- 
ment of  Wilson's  principles  by  those  who  oppress  the 
people  of  Roumania  and  Russia."  On  the  other  hand, 
it  believes  the  Note  may  be  turned  to  account  in  en- 
lightening the  peoples  of  the  Central  Powers  and  so 
help  to  set  them  free.    For  this  reason  it  demands 
that  an  answer  should  be  sent  by  the  Entente  Powers 
(and  presumably  the  United  States),  setting  forth 
their  desire  for  the  establishment  of  a  League  of 
Nations  resting  on  the  rights  of  all  peoples  to  self- 
determination,  and  repudiating  all  suggestions  of  eco- 
nomic war.    "After  such  an  answer,  Count  Burian 
would  undoubtedly  hand  in  his  resignation.  Von 
Hintze  and  von  Hertling  would  soon  follow  him.  We 
should  then  see  for  a  second  time  an  approach  to 
peace  without  any  Bolshevik  catastrophe  in  the  back- 
giound." 

Norway 

In  so  far  as  examined  the  Norwegian  press  shows 
the  greatest  skepticism  concerning  the  sincerity  of 
the  Central  Powers  in  despatching  the  Note.  Several 
of  the  papers  express  themselves  in  phrases  which 
might  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Allied  press.  Thus 
theTidens  Tegns  (Independent  Liberal)  of  Septem- 
ber 16  regarded  the  note  as  evidence  of  Austria's 
distress  and  declared  it  undesirable  that  peace  should 
be  made  until  Russia  and  Finland  had  been  saved 
from  the  menace  of  German  rule,  and  until  the  ques- 


tions of  Belgium,  Serbia  and  the  U-boat  war  could 
be  satisfactorily  settled.  The  same  point  of  view 
is  revealed  by  the  Verdens  Gang  (Moderate  Liberal, 
neutral)  and  by  .  the  Norges  Handels  og  Sjobartsti- 
dende  (Moderate  Liberal,  neutral  with  Entente  lean- 
ings). The  Aftenposten  (Conservative,  neutral  with 
Entente  leanings)  of  the  same  date,  considers  the 
Note  as  evidence  that  the  Central  Powers  are  sincerely 
anxious  for  peace;  but  entertains  no  idea  that  it  will 
find  any  acceptance,  in  view  of  the  *f act  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  peace  program  had  been  placed  so 
clearly  before  the  world. 

Denmark 

In  Denmark  the  pro-German  press  believes  that 
the  peace  parties  in  the  Allied  countries  will  oppose 
their  governments  strongly  if  the  latter  do  not  accept 
the  proposal.  The  whole  press,  however,  agrees  that 
die  Central  Powers  must  revise  the  Brest-Litovsk  and 
Bucharest  treaties  before  a  successful  peace  confer- 
ence can  take  place.  The  pro-Ally  press  not  only 
does  not  believe  that  the  Allies  will  accept  the  Note 
favorably,  but  thinks  that  it  will  make  them  even  more 
determined  to  fight  to  a  victorious  end. 

The  Politiken  (Radical,  pro-German),  of  Septem- 
ber 16,  states:  "Count  Burian's  step  is  logical  and  a 
very  good  start  to  a  peace  conference.  The  note,  how- 
ever, is  weakened  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  backed 
absolutely  by  Germany.  Moreover  the  recent  speech 
of  Vice-Chanceilor  von  Payer  has  perhaps  destroyed 
some  of  the  chances  for  a  peace  conference,  which 
the  Austrian  note  might  have  held  out." 

The  Nationaltidende  (Conservative,  pro- Ally), 
of  the  same  date,  states  that  "the  Austrian  note  will 
only  make  the  Allies  fight  to  the  finish.  If  the  Al- 
lies answer  officially  it  is  almost  certain  that  they, 
as  a  condition  for  starting  a  peace  conference,  will 
demand  revision  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  and  Bucharest 
treaties,  and— after  the  victory  of  St.  Mihiel  more 
than  ever  before— the  giving  up  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
to  France.  The  reasons  for  the  despatch  of  the  Note 
are  believed  to  be  the  internal  conditions  in  Aus- 
tria. 
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The  Bulgarian  Armistice 
The  following  article,  which  appeared  on  Sep- 
tember 28  in  Vorwaerts,  the  organ  of  the  German 
Majority  Socialists,  merits  special  attention.  Its  pur- 
pose is  apparently  to  anticipate  panic;  while  its  de- 
mands for  peace  and  for  constitutional  reform  are 
made  in  unusually  strong  terms.  The  fact  that  its  ap- 
pearance was  permitted  is  therefore  not  without  inter- 
est. It  is  also  worth  remembering  that  after  the  sup- 
pression of  this  paper  in  October,  1916,  its  editorial 
staff  was  altered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conform  to  the 
wishes  of  the  authorities,  and  that  its  issues  have 
since  been  censored  by  a  member  of  the  Majority 
Socialist  Party's  Directorate. 

"Today  we  must  with  the  necessary  courage  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  the  following  situation:  Bul- 
garia deserts  the  Quadruplice  in  order  to  make  peace 
with  the  Entente;  Austria-Hungary  and  Turkey  as- 
sociate themselves  with  this  step.  That  means  that 
our  arm  now  reaches  no  farther  to  the  southeast  of 
Bodenbach  and  that  we  lose  all  influence  over  the 
parts  of  Poland  and  the  Ukraine  occupied  by  Austria. 
Thus,  German  people,  we  stand  alone  against  the 
French,  the  English,  the  Italians,  the  Americans  and 
their  numerous  allies,  fighting  with  backs  to  the  wall 
and  with  ruin  before  our  eyes. 

"Indeed  we  must  extend  the  picture  further: 
Discouragement  seizes  hold  of  our  soldiers,  the  West- 
ern Front  breaks,  the  enemy  streams  into  our  country. 
German  cities  go  up  in  smoke  and  flames;  refugees 
hasten  eastward;  their  procession  mingles  with  the 
disorderly  retreating  army,  penetrates  into  all  towns, 
overcrowds  the  houses,  camps  out  of  doors,  confronts 
the  authorities  with  impossible  tasks,  and  spreads 
everywhere  the  spirit  of  hopless  depression. 

"The  food  supply,  which  for  four  years  has 
grown  smaller  now  fails  entirely.  On  the  street  one 
sees  human  beings  suddenly  reel,  and  then  drop 
dead  of  hunger.  There  is  no  more  coal,  therefore 
no  light  and  no  street  cars.  Industry  stagnates,  add- 
ing to  the  general  confusion,  and  not  only  military 
workshops,  but  civil  workshops  as  well,  dismiss  their 
workmen.  The  munitions  workers,  who  today  carry 
home  perhaps  a  hundred  marks  per  week,  face  the 
Nothing  of  tomorrow,  and  are  unable  to  obtain  the 
little  food  still  existing,  which  has  risen  to  fabulous 
prices.  In  millions  of  families  one  says  'how  good 
it  would  be  if  one  still  had  his  7  pounds  of  potatoes 
and  his  4  pounds  of  bread  per  week,  and  one  knows 
now  for  the  first  time  what  real  want  is.' 

"Hundreds  of  thousands  die,  a  madness  possesses 
the  survivors  ....  revolts  break  out  and 
attempts  are  made  to  suppress  them  with  bloody 


force;  instead  of  war  outside  our  frontiers  there  is 
war  at  home,  trenches  in  the  streets,  machine  guns 
in  the  houses,  corpses  of  men,  women  and  children  on 
the  pavements. 

"Meantime  the  Government,  the  third,  the  fifth, 
the  seventh  which  has  been  set  up  since  the  fall  of 
the  last,  treats  with  the  enemy.  Since  „it  has  no 
longer  any  strength  of  resistance  it  gives  the  enemy 
all  he  desires,  land.  The  Imperial  Bank  issues  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  treasury  notes,  undertakes 
any  obligation  placed  upon  it — for  it  must  have 
peace  at  any  price!  But  this  peace  will  be  no  peace. 
It  will  be  Hell  upon  earth,  far  worse  than  war  itself! 

"It  is  because  this  picture  has  never  left  us  that 
we  Social  Democrats  have  always  favored  national 
defense.  .  .  Certainly  even  this  dark  picture 
would  not  be  wanting  in  bright  spots.  .  .  The 
hour  has  indeed  arrived  to  speak  absolutely  freely 
and  we  are  resolved  to  do  it!  In  the  general  chaos  a 
great  many  things  would  go  to  the  devil  which  we 
Social-Democrats  have  long  wished  to  see  going  to 
the  devil.  Many  wrongs  would  disappear,  and  many 
deeds  of  universal  righteousness  which  formerly  were 
impossible  would  be  consummated.  But  who  wishes 
to  pay  such  a  price,  especially  when  what  he  desires 
is  to  be  had  more  cheaply;  who  has  the  heart  to  sub- 
ject his  own  people  to  such  misery  when  he  can  still 
hinder  it? 

"Therefore  ....  the  Western  Front  must 
remain  firm.    Every  one  of  our  men  out  there  . 

must  realize  that  more  than  ever  depends  upon 
him.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  conquest,  but  a 
question  of  obtaining  peace  with  order  and  without 
unbearable  burdens.  Every  indication  is  that  the  sit- 
uation cannot  long  endure.  The  steadfastness  of  a 
few  weeks  may  spare  us  the  misery  of  many  years. 
The  Government  together  with  its  allies  must  do 
everything  possible  to  arrive  at  a  conference  table. 
And  it  must  be  a  Government  of  the  German  Democ- 
racy which  goes  to  this  conference.  Guarantees  are 
necessary  that  it  be  established,  not  only  to  relieve 
those  formerly  in  power  from  the  unpleasantness  of 
concluding  peace,  but  to  act  in  conformity  with  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  to  watch  over  the  permanent 
establishment  of  peace.  Only  a  League  of  Nations, 
only  a  common  agreement  can  give  to  this  Govern- 
ment and  its  people  the  energy  to  restore  what  in  four 
terrible  years  has  been  destroyed. 

"The  Government  which  goes  to  this  peace  table 
must  be  a  popular  Government  which  has  behind  it 
the  entire  people,  both  in  establishing  the  certainty 
of  future  peace  conditions,  and  in  opposing  with  firm 
will  the  Imperialistic  motives  of  an  enemy  which  de- 
nies future  development  to  Germany.    This  it  can  do 
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only  if  the  front  remains  firm  and  the  nation  is 
orderly. 

"The  greatest  war  which  human  beings  have  ex- 
perienced ends  as  all  far-sighted  people  have  seen 
from  the  beginning,  as  a  war  purely  of  defense.  As 
such  it  must  as  soon  as  possible  and  as  favorably  as 
possible  be  brought*  to  an  end.  We  people  have  done 
only  our  duty  and  let  us  not  think  in  the  last  moment 
to  abandon  it.  Only  act  according  to  your  sense  of 
duty,  content  yourselves  thankfully  with  what  remains 
to  you  and  what  is  spared  you,  and  remember  that 
there  is  a  new  era  in  which  the  people  shall  govern 
themselves." 

A  few  brief  extracts  will  serve  to  show  the  tone 
adopted  by  other  sections  of  the  German  press. 

The  Kreuz-Zeitung  (Junker),  September  28,  tries 
to  dispel  the  impression  which  Vorivaerts  creates: 
'•The  Social  Democratic  Vorwaerts  presents  a  terrible 
picture  of  the  defeat  which  stares  us  in  the  face  and 
declares  we  will  accomplish  just  the  opposite  of  what 
we  are  so  determinedly  seeking  to  attain.  Certainly 
every  German  should  observe  the  greatest  seriousness 
possible,  but  the  position  that  Vorwaerts  presents  re- 
veals a  pessimism  which  affects  us  but  little."  Re- 
ferring to  the  events  preceding  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  it  says:  "The  American  representative  in 
Sofia  must  have  played  a  great  part  in  the  matter  for 
it  seems  he  was  called  upon  to  act  as  mediator  be- 
tween Malinoff  and  the  Allies.  This  shows  how  un- 
true it  was  that  Bulgaria  had  severed  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  America.  Hence  the  American  representa- 
tive was  unhindered  as  an  instigator  in  Sofia." 

The  Lokal  Anzeiger  (Pan-German,  Reactionary, 
Krupp's),  September  28,  attempts  to  console  the  Ger- 
man people  with  a  picture  of  brighter  prospects. 
"There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  new  difficul- 
ties which  have  risen  in  the  Balkans  are  unsur- 
mountable.  Reinforcement  of  the  resistance  on  the 
Bulgarian  front,  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  Ger- 
man and  Austro-Hungarian  troops  would  be  able  to 
prevent  the  breakdown,  so  heavy  with  consequences, 
which  threatens  our  Allies." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  (Liberal),  September 
28,  after  concluding  that  Malinoff  has  acted  as  a 
traitor  in  the  affair  asks:  "What  had  the  German 
Minister  in  Sofia,  Count  Oberndorff,  seen  in  Bul- 
garia and  what  had  he  revealed  to  Berlin  that  Ma- 
linoff's  action  should  have  surprised  us  so?  .  .  .  . 
It  is  vain  to  attempt  the  concealment  of  our  serious 
situation  by  the  use  of  wordy  consolations.  The 
situation  demands  that  everything  should  be  done 
to  call  the  entire  people  to  the  national  defense." 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt  (Radical),  September  27, 
warns  the  public  that  "in  days  such  as  these  in  which 
we  live  the  people  must  pursue  their  difficult  way, 
not  in  nervousness  and  in  hoplessness,  but  with  calm 
and  steadfast  resolution." 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

The  Irish  Situation 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  Ireland  is  quiet. 
This  condition  is  without  question,  however,  due  to 
the  firmness  with  which  the  administration,  repre- 


sented by  the  Viceroy,  General  Lord  French,  re- 
presses all  outward  manifestations  of  republican 
tendencies.  The  Sinn  Fein  leaders  are  kept  in  pris- 
on, persecutions  for  illegal  drilling,  for  the  use  of 
unauthorized  uniforms  and  for  the  possession  of 
aims  are  frequent,  while  various  proclamations  for 
the  purpose  of  repressing  expressions  of  discontent 
have  been  issued  under  the  Defense  of  the  Realm 
Act.  The  most  important  of  these  proclamations 
fcrbid  the  holding  of  public  meetings  for  which  per- 
mits have  not  been  secured  and  the  publication  of 
reports  of  any  meetings  held  in  defiance  of  this 
order.  The  bitterness  felt  by  the  majority  of  Irish 
people  towards  the  British  administration  is  ex- 
pi  essed  in  particular  against  the  latter  proclamations. 
The  Irish  Independent,  August  16,  in  an  editorial 
headed  "A  Common  Right  Denied"  says:  "It  is  surely 
an  extraordinary  anomaly  that  .  .  .  the  execu- 
tive authority  should  deliberately  abrogate  the  right 
of  public  meeting,"  while  what  it  considers  as  the 
partisan  aspect  of  the  situation  is  expressed  as  fol- 
lows: 

"You  may  curse  the  Pope  to  your  heart's  content 
in  Ulster,  but  woe  betide  you  if  you  cheer  the  result 
of  the  East  Cavan  election,  or  give  your  name  in 
Irish."  The  Freeman  s  Journal,  September  11,  calls 
the  Permit  Order  "an  outrage  upon  the  country." 

The  general  grouping  of  the  political  parties 
shows  little  alteration  except  that  the  results  of  the 
recent  by-elections  indicate  that  the  power  of  the  Sinn 
Fein  has  considerably  increased.  The  Sinn  Fein  plat- 
form still  calls  for  a  republic  entirely  independent  of 
Great  Britain,  and  towards  this  they  are  working 
quietly — avoiding  as  far  as  possible  conflicts  with  the 
authorities.  Their  present  object,  according  to  the 
Irish  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  September 
23,  is  to  obtain  as  many  seats  in  Parliament  as  possi- 
ble and  then  remain  at  home,  thus  "establishing  at 
once  that  constitutional  anomaly,  a  legislative  union 
without  legislators;"  their  idea  being  to  make  Ireland 
ungovernable  by  the  British  Parliament."  At  the  in- 
ternational peace  conference  they  hope  to  present  this 
state  of  affairs  and  ask  for  a  solution.  The  same 
writer  suggests  that  the  party's  chief  strength  "lies  in 
the  country's  dread  of  conscription."  Sinn  Fein  ap- 
peals "not  as  a  reasoned  policy,  but  merely  as  an  um- 
brella." 

While  the  Nationalist  Party  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Devlin  is  somewhat  divided  in- 
ternally and  is  in  open  hostility  to  the  other  Irish 
parties,  it  is  still  attempting  to  secure  Home  Rule  by 
constitutional  means.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Dillon,  re- 
ported in  the  Irish  Independent,  August  15,  "Home 
Rule  had  got  back  on  the  (Parliamentary)  slate  again 
....   and  it  had  got  to  be  settled." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present  situation  gives 
great  encouragement  to  the  Unionists,  who  see  in  the 
Sinn  Fein  agitation  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Nationalist  Party  towards 
conscription  demonstrations  of  the  impossibility  of 
subjecting  all  parts  of  Ireland  to  the  rule  of  a  Dublin 
parliament. 

The  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  appears  to  possess  a  degree  of  influence  not 
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easily  exaggerated,  has  not  as  yet  been  made  en- 
tirely clear.  It  has  gone  on  record  as  supporting 
forcible  resistance  to  conscription,  but  it  has  never 
officially  endorsed  the  Sinn  Fein  program,  in  spite  of 
the  open  support  given  to  that  movement  by  some  of 
the  younger  priests. 

At  the  present  moment  the  most  important  ques- 
tion in  Ireland  appears  to  be  that  of  conscription. 
The  Government  announced  that  unless  50,000  volun- 
teers were  secured  by  October  1  the  Conscription  Act 
would  be  put  in  force.  At  the  present  time  only  some 
7,900  volunteers  have  been  obtained  in  spite  of  the 
most  strenuous  efforts.  On  September  21  the  Irish 
Times  (Unionist)  printed  an  announcement  made  by 
the  Government  to  the  effect  that:  "Should  voluntary 
recruiting  fail  and  conscription  become  necessary,  the 
preliminary  steps  to  enforce  conscription  can  only  be 
taken  when  Parliament  is  sitting,  and,  therefore,  can- 
not be  taken  before  the  15th  of  October."  It  is  not 
in  fact  expected  that  any  action  can  be  taken  before 
the  first  of  November. 

The  Irish  Times  on  September  7,  18  and  21 
printed  strong  editorials  urging  enlistment  and  draw- 
ing particular  attention,  on  the  latter  date,  to  the  fact 
that  the  administration  was  resolved  to  carry  out  its 
proposed  action.  "The  Irishman,"  it  says,  "who  is 
still  skeptical  of  the  Government's  intentions — who 
declines  to  accept  today's  announcement  as  an  official 
ultimatum — would  be  following  the  foolish  ostrich- 
policy  of  burying  his  head  in  the  sand." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Ireland  still  has  a  short  period 
in  which  to  fill  its  quota,  but  in  view  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  recruits  already  signed  up  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  the  large  balance  will  be  recruited  in  time.  Mr. 
Dillon,  however,  in  a  speech  August  17,  quoted  in  the 
Irish  Weekly  Independent  (Nationalist)  of  that  date, 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  had  "a  strong  and 
shrewd  suspicion  that  they  would  never  hear  of  con- 
scription again  in  Ireland."  The  Northern  Whig 
(Ulster  Unionist)  on  August  19,  while  doubting  the 
probability  that  the  Government's  promise  will  be  re- 
deemed, hoped  that  Mr.  Dillon  was  wrong  and  "that 
the  Prime  Minister  will  give  effect  to  the  pledge  which 
he  gave  to  the  nation  in  April  last."  The  Irish  Week- 
ly Independent  reflects  in  an  editorial  of  September 
28  the  feeling  of  Ireland  against  this  measure:  "It 
is,  or,  at  any  rate,  was,  an  axiomatic  principle  of  gov- 
ernment that  measures  vitally  affecting  a  people 
should  not  be  enforced  upon  them  without  their  con- 
sent," and  in  replying  to  its  own  question  as  to  the 
attitude  of  Ireland  on  conscription  it  adds:  "The 
people  of  the  country    ...    men  and  women  . 

.  .  have,  with  a  unanimity  and  determination 
never  in  its  history  exhibited  in  regard  to  a  single 
issue,  protested  against  compulsory  service."  It 
quotes  a  statement  of  the  Irish  bishops  referring  to 
the  law  as  "an  oppressive  and  inhuman  law  which 
the  Irish  people  have  a  right  to  resist  by  all  means 
that  are  consonant  with  the  law  of  God,"  and  for  its 
own  part  believes  that  "only  a  tyrannical,  despotic, 
and  vindictive  government  would,  in  the  circum- 
stances, venture  to  conscript  Irishmen." 


Mr.  Asquith  and  President  Wilson  on  Peace 
On  September  27  Mr.  Asquith,  speaking  at  Man- 
chester, and  President  Wilson  at  New  York,  out- 
lined the  conditions  under  which,  in  the  opinion  ol 
each,  peace  should  be  concluded  and  the  future  re- 
lations of  nations  defined. 

Mr.  Asquith,  in  referring  to  Count  Burian's  peace 
note,  (Times,  September  28)  reiterated  the  belief 
of  his  party  that  "the  peace,  and  only  peace,  which 
we  can  accept  is  the  one  that  guarantees  to  nations, 
small  or  great,  the  security  against  sinister  and  preda- 
tory ambitions,  and  the  full  right  of  self-determina- 
tion." Proceeding  to  discuss  the  "new  international 
policy,"  he  outlined  his  ideas  concerning  the  League 
of  Nations  on  which  this  policy  is  to  be  constructed. 
"It  seeks,"  he  said,  "to  do  for  the  community  of  na- 
tions what  law  and  opinion  have  already  done  for  civ- 
ilized societies;"  and  "for  this  purpose  it  must  equip 
itself  with  the  machinery  for  intervention  and  concil- 
iation, and  for  judicial  arbitrament,  in  all  internation- 
al differences."  In  Mr.  Asquith's  scheme  the  League 
will  be  open  to  "all  states  who  can  give  an  earnest  of 
their  loyalty  to  its  purpose  and  its  spirit."  In  showing 
that  "this  conception  has  passed  from  the  domain  of 
abstractions  and  formulae  into  a  concrete  and  definite 
ideal,"  Mr.  Asquith  called  attention  to  the  "inter- 
Allied  pooling  of  resources  in  money  and  credit,  in 
men  and  material,  in  strategy  and  policy,"  as  showing 
"the  practical  possibilities  of  co-operation  and  of 
joint  council  and  action." 

Later  in  his  speech  Mr.  Asquith  touched  upon  the 
question  of  free  trade,  now  much  debated  in  Great 
Britain,  in  connection  with  peace  terms  as  well  as 
with  internal  politics.  In  the  proud  and  confident 
terms  employed  by  generations  of  Liberal  leaders  he 
piaised  the  system  which  has  "secured  for  us  a  con- 
stant influx  of  food  and  raw  materials,"  and  under 
which  "we  have  become  the  carriers  and  bankers,  the 
clearing  house  and  the  financial  center,  of  the  world." 
His  arguments  in  favor  of  free  trade  were  quite  as 
familiar  as  his  eulogies,  but  were  employed  to  lead 
up  to  an  unqualified  condemnation  of  the  "loose  lan- 
guage" which  is  "used  in  regard  to  what  is  called  the 
economic  boycott."  A  boycott,  he  said,  "may  be  the 
most  effective  available  weapon,  whether  of  offense, 
oi  defense,  for  a  belligerent  State.  It  may  be  expedi- 
ent, and  even  necessary,  to  employ  it  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  just  terms  and  a  lasting  peace.  It  may 
well,  too,  form  part  of  the  armory  by  which  a  League 
of  Nations  can  enforce  the  common  will  against  some 
refractory  and  aggressive  State  or  group  of  States. 
But  to  use  it  as  a  method  of  continuing  guerilla  oper- 
ations, after  war  is  over,  would  be  wholly  incon- 
sistent with    .    .    .    the  requisites  of  clean  peace." 

President  Wilson's  speech  (Times,  September 
28),  while  covering  wider  ground,  revealed  a  strik- 
ing similarity  to  that  of  Mr.  Asquith  in  the  main  con- 
clusions presented.  "The  issues,"  he  said,  "must  now 
be  settled  by  no  compromise  or  adjustment,  but  defU 
nitely  once  and  for  all  ....  We  cannot 
'come  to  terms'  with  the  Central  Empires,  for  they  are 
without  honor  and  accept  no  principle  but  their  own 
interest    ....    All  who  sit  at  the  peace  table 
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must  be  ready  to  pay  the  price,  and  the  price  is  impar- 
tial justice,  no  matter  whose  interest  it  crossed." 
President  Wilson,  like  Mr.  Asquith,  considers  that  a 
League  of  Nations  is  the  "indispensable  instrumen- 
tality"on  which  the  new  international  policy  must  be 
founded;  but  he  is  careful  to  add  that  such  a  league 
should  be  formed,  not  before  nor  after,  but  during  the 
peace  conference. 

Quite  as  striking  is  the  identity  of  view  revealed 
in  connection  with  international  economic  relations 
after  the  war.  In  President  Wilson's  opinion  "there 
can  be  no  alliance  or  covenants  within  the  league  of 
nations.  ...  No  special  interest  of  any  nation 
can  be  made  the  basis  of  any  settlement  which  is  not 
consistent  with  the  common  interest  of  all."  Hence 
"there  can  be  no  selfish  economic  combinations 
within  the  League,  and  no  economic  boycott  except 
that  wielded  by  the  League  itself  as  a  means  of  dis- 
cipline." 

The  President  closed  his  speech  with  a  statement 
which  would  appear  almost  designed  to  mark  the  in- 
dependent position  occupied  by  the  United  States  in 
relation  to  the  alliance  existing  between  the  Entente 
Powers:  "I  believe  that  the  leaders  of  the  Govern- 
ments with  whom  we  are  associated  will  speak,  as  they 
have  occasion,  as  plainly  as  I  have  tried  to  speak.  I 
hope  they  will  feel  free  to  say  whether  they  think  that 
I  am  in  any  degree  mistaken  in  my  interpretation  of 
any  of  the  issues  involved,  or  in  my  purpose  with  re- 
gard to  the  means  by  which  a  satisfactory  settlement 
of  these  issues  may  be  obtained." 

Whether  as  a  result  of  the  number  and  importance 
of  developments,  military  and  political,  which  are 
crowding  the  columns  of  the  press,  or  whether  from  a 
desire  to  avoid  the  unmistakably  controversial  point 
raised  by  these  two  speeches,  the  British  press  offers 
comment  more  restricted  in  quantity  and  restrained  in 
expression  than  would  ordinarily  have  been  the  case. 
The  Unionist  papers  appear  to  confine  themselves 
mainly  to  expressions  of  approval  concerning  the 
firmness  displayed  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  attitude  to- 
wards the  Central  Powers.  Thus  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
September  28,  centers  its  leading  editorial  around  the 
fact  that  "the  two  utterances  together  afford  an  ade- 
quate presentation  of  the  spirit  which  animates  Allied 
counsels  and  what  war  aims  the  Allies  are  determined 
to  secure."   On  the  other  hand,  the  Times,  September 
30,  in  its  anxiety  to  prevent  the  use  of  President  Wil- 
son's speech  by  Liberal  and  Radical  free  traders,  does 
not  hesitate  to  discuss  the  economic  aspect  of  the  two 
speeches.    It  enjoins  its  readers  to  keep  "the  lofty 
ground  which  the  President  is  treading"  clear  from 
the  encroachment  of  old  and  quite  irrelevent  political 
controversy,"  and  protests  against  the  attempt  made 
by  certain  of  the  British  public  to  acclaim  him  "as  a 
champion  of  the  one-sided  Free  Trade  which  went  far 
to  lay  us  helpless  before  the  German  peril."   It  is  not- 
able, however,  that  the  Times  is  quite  willing  to  en- 
dorse President  Wilson's  ideas  concerning  the  eco- 
nomic boycott,  so  long  as  these  ideas  are  not  in- 
terpreted as  having  any  bearing  on  "the  economic  sys- 


tem which  each  future  member  of  the  League  may 
have  devised  to  suit  himself." 

The  Liberal  and  Radical  press,  unrestrained  by 
any  fears  that  the  President's  speech  may  be  used 
against  them  by  political  opponents,  are  able  to  give 
it  an  even  warmer  welcome.  Thus  the  Daily  Chronicle. 
September  28,  finds  that  its  tone  is  equally  telling  as 
against  the  Lansdowne  party  and  the  Protectionists, 
and  for  this  reason  "entirely  accords  with  that  of  the 
main  body  of  British  opinion,"  and  demonstrates  "the 
inner  unity  of  the  Alliance"  in  its  "close  parallelism" 
to  Mr.  Asquith's  address.  In  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
September  30,  Mr.  Wilson's  speech  seems  to  have 
gained  for  him  full  absolution  for  the  form  of  his 
reply  to  the  Austrian  note.    Once  more,  in  the  Guar- 
dian s  views,  America  is  offering  "not  only  the  rein- 
forcement of  power  but  the  even  more  precious  rein- 
forcement of  statesmanship"  through  her  President. 
"And  thus  it  is  that  in  all  the  Allied  countries,  and 
above  all  in  our  own,  people  have  come  to  see  in  him 
their  natural  leader,  the  man  who  represents  their  best 
thought  and  true  purpose."  In  fact  so  thoroughly  does 
the  Guardian  endorse  the  President's  point  of  view  in 
all  respects  that  it  has  only  to  suggest  the  acceptance 
by  the  Allied  Powers  of  the  President's  closing  "chal- 
lenge." "On  its  general  acceptance  depend  the  stabil- 
ity of  peace  and  the  safety  of  the  world." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

President  Wilson's  Speech 
Under  the  title  "The  Summons  from  Washington" 
the  Journal  du  Peuple  (advanced  Socialist)  of  Octo- 
ber 2,  complains  that  "the  Paris  press  has  given  only 
extremely  limited  publicity  to  the  great  speech  de- 
livered by  President  Wilson  on  Friday  evening.  More- 
over, "with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  notices  ap- 
pearing in  independent  journals,  the  papers  have  pru- 
dently abstained  from  commenting  on  this  new  docu- 
ment, of  which  history,  more  disinterested  than  our 
mediums  of  information,  will  not  fail  to  take  note." 
The  speech  is  a  summons  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Allied 
governments  to  "affirm  highly  and  clearly  an  ideal 
of  peace  in  accordance  with  the  profound  aspirations 
of  the  masses  of  the  people"  and  responds  to  the  re- 
peated demands  of  the  Socialist  group  that  the  Allied 
war  aims  be  restated. 

UHumanite  (official  Socialist  organ)  October  10, 
likewise  emphasizes  the  slight  consideration  that  the 
address  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  press  and 
adds:  "The  official  circles  and  the  friends  of  the  En- 
tente governments  have  no  reason  to  give  it  a  sympa- 
thetic reception.  It  is  of  such  consequence,  however, 
that,  in  spite  of  other  just  preoccupations,  it  must  in- 
terest the  public  opinion  in  the  Entente  countries." 
The  Entente  governments  are  called  upon  to  align 
themselves  with  "the  common  thought  of  peoples 
struggling  for  the  democratisation  of  the  world,  and 
for  a  definite  peace",  and  this  common  thought  de- 
mands "explanations  on  the  aims  of  the  war." 

UEvenement  (moderate  Socialist)  sees  in  the 
speech  the  same  demand  that  Allied  war  aims  be 
clearly  stated.  It  supports  the  contention  that  a  re- 
statement of  the  terms  upon  which  the  Entente  will 
make  peace  will  act  as  a  steadying  influence  at  this 
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time  upon  an  opinion  which  seems  to  be  taking  two 
courses: — the  one  exaggerating  the  slogan  of  "war 
to  the  end,"  and  the  other,  tiring  of  the  conflict,  seek- 
ing the  first  opportunity  to  secure  peace  on  any  reason- 
able terms. 

Extended  treatment  in  the  form  of  very  critical 
analysis  is  furnished  by  the  Journal  des  Debats  of 
September  30.  Here  M.  Auguste  Gauvain  in  a  lengthy 
and  somewhat  incoherent  article  which  betrays  con- 
siderable irritation,  apparently  endeavors  to  reduce 
the  President's  theories  to  the  absurd.    He  considers 
that  the  Wilson  program  "is  as  yet  neither  very  clear 
nor  very  practical",  but  that  it  is  well  to  remember  it 
was  given  before  "an  American  audience  not  well  in- 
formed as  to  the  details  of  European  politics,  and  sen- 
sible only  to  those  general  ideas  which  have  become 
familiar  to  it."    The  President,  in  stating  that  the 
League  of  Nations  cannot  be  founded  now,  since  it 
would  be  only  a  new  alliance  limited  to  the  nations 
allied  against  the  common  enemy,  is  no  longer  logical, 
since,  while  affirming  on  the  one  hand  that  the  League 
is  the  .indispensable  means  for  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  he  yet  adjourns  the  constituting  of  this  League 
to  an  indefinite  epoch.    "Probably  he  wishes  to  wait 
until  all  nations  possess  governments  worthy  of  con- 
fidence.  But  is  it  certain  that  this  will  happen?  And 
if  it  should,  is  it  certain  that  the  new  governments 
would  deserve  our  confidence?" 


M.  Gauvain  considers  that  the  Wilsonian  method 
errs  on  several  points  and  that  it  would  be  preferable 
to  constitute,  to  begin  with,  a  League  among  States 
having  already  a  sufficiently  solid  confidence  in  each 
other — though  he  neglects  to  name  the  States  which  he 
considers  as  filling  this  requirement — and  later  to  ad- 
mit to  it  successively  those  States  offering  sufficient 
guarantees  in  good  faith  and  justice.    If  the  Allies 
wait  until  all  the  countries  of  the  globe  answer  to  the 
desired  requirements  the  state  of  war  may  last  in- 
definitely. As  to  the  Wilson  contention  that  there  "can 
be  no  place  for  particular  alliances  in  the  general 
plan  of  the  common  family  of  the  Nations",  he  re- 
marks that:    First,  the  diverse  states  of  the  world 
will  not  be  able  for  many  generations  to  live  together 
a.i-  one  family,  and  will  be  doing  well  if  they  can 
live  in  peace;  second,  that  they  will  for  a  long  time 
still  feel  the  need  of  concluding  agreements  not  in- 
teresting the  Society  of  Nations  in  general;  third, 
that  this  Society  may  never  materialize  if  its  forma- 
tion is  postponed  until  after  the  drafting  of  regula- 
tions and  detailed  statutes  concerning  all  the  manifes- 
tations of  political  life.  "If  Mr.  Wilson  is  desirous  of 
succeeding  rapidly  in  the  realization  of  his  ideas  it  is 
necessary  that  these  should  be  given  form  by  persons 
who  already  understand  the  handling  of  international 
instruments.    Precious  time  would  be  lost  by  remain- 
ing on  the  ground  of  generalities." 
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Italy  and  the  Yugo-Slavs 

It  will  be  recalled  that  from  August  19  to  29  the 
Italian  press  devoted  much  attention  to  an  alleged 
split  in  the  Ministry  on  the  question  of  the  Yugo-Slavs. 
It  was  asserted  that  Baron  Sonnino,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  held  views  on  the  subject  of  the  so-called 
"Policy  of  Nationalities"  which,  if  not  entirely  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  Premier,  Signor  Orlando,  at 
least  revealed  important  differences  of  opinion.  More 
concretely,  the  discussion  revolved  about  the  attitude 
of  the  two  Ministers  toward  two  agreements  concluded 
on  this  question  and  known  as  the  "Pact  of  London" 
and  the  "Pact  of  Rome."    The  former,  which  was 
signed  on  April  26,  1915,  by  representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Russia  and  Italy,  provided  for  the  as- 
signment to  Italy  at  the  peace  conference  of  certain 
districts  in  the  Trentino,  Veneto  and  Dalmatia  which 
are  inhabited  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  persons  of 
Italian  nationality.    In  other  words,  it  aimed  at  giv- 
ing very  complete  satisfaction  to  Italy's  "Irredentist" 
claims.    These  claims,  moreover,  were  in  partial  op- 
position to  the  aspirations  of  the  Yugo-Slavs,  who  on 
the  ground  of  nationality  also  possesed  claims  to  some 
of  the  territories  referred  to.    The  Pact  of  Rome, 
which  was  very  recently  concluded  by  Signor  Andrea 
Torre,  a  member  of  the  Italian  Second  Chamber,  and 
Dr.  Trumbich,  the  President  of  the  Yugo-Slav  Com- 
mittee, has  not  been  made  public,  but  obviously  con- 
sists of  an  agreement  between  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
and  the  Yugo-Slavs  in  regard  to  the  question  of  Yugo- 
Slav  autonomy  after  the  war.    As  such  it  represents, 
not  only  a  departure  from  the  terms  of  the  Pact  of 
London,  but  procedure  upon  an  entirely  different  line 
of  policy,  a  policy  arising  from  the  development  of 
Yugo-Slav  aspirations  and  power  during  the  last  few 
months. 

Both  the  old  and  new  policies  aim  above  all  at 
the  protection  of  Italy  against  Austrian  aggression. 
Each  provides  for  the  annexation  of  some  territory 
by  persons  of  Italian  nationality  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  But,  while  the  policy  of  the  Pact  of  London 
aimed  at  securing  the  desired  protection  through  very 
extensive  annexations,  that  of  the  Pact  of  Rome  is 
designed  to  give  the  same  results  through  more  re- 
stricted annexations  on  the  one  hand  and  the  creation 
of  one  or  more  buffer  states  between  Italy  and  Aus- 
tria on  the  other.  It  is  understood  that  Baron  Sonnino, 
a  diplomat  of  the  old  school,  preferred  the  policy  of 
annexations  and  the  preservation  of  Austria-Hungary 
in  a  weakened  condition,  while  Signor  Orlando  in- 
clined to  the  new  policy  of  creating  a  Yugo-Slavia, 
i.  e.,  of  partially  dismembering  Austria-Hungary  and 
placing  a  new  state  on  the  Adriatic. 

There  was  therefore  great  significance  in  the  an- 
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nouncements  made  by  Italian  journals  as  early  as 
September  9  that  the  two  ministers  had  come  to  an 
agreement.  Since  then  the  statement  has  received 
liberal  confirmation;  and  the  matter  appears  to  be 
closed  temporarily  at  least  by  the  publication  on 
September  26  of  an  official  endorsement  by  Italy  of  a 
\  ugo-Slav  movement. 

The  text  of  this  declaration  as  given  by  the  Stef  ani 
Agency  is  as  follows: 

"Conformably  to  the  decision  reached  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  on  September  8,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment has  informed  the  Allied  Governments  that  it 
considers  the  movement  of  the  Yugo-Slav  peoples  for 
the  conquest  of  their  independence  and  for  their  con- 
stitution in  a  free  State  as  being  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  for  which  the  Allies  are  fighting,  as  well  as 
with  the  goal  of  a  just  and  durable  peace."  The 
Stef  ani  Agency  adds:  "The  Allied  Governments  have 
replied  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  declaration  of 
the  Italian  Government."  The  declaration  is  received 
with  general  satisfaction,  and  as  being  in  accordance 
with  public  sentiment.  Some  journals  are  satisfied 
in  believing  that  it  will  accomplish  the  disintegration 
of  Austria,  while  others  lay  emphasis  merely  upon  the 
fact  that  it  will  contribute  to  a  just  and  durable  peace. 
Another  point  emphasized  is  the  probable  effect  of  the 
note  on  Bulgaria  and  Serbia.  Some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting comment  is  found  in  L'Epoca  and  the  Corriere 
delta  Sera,  both  of  which  claim  great  credit  for  hav- 
ing indicated  to  the  Government  the  course  which  it 
should  follow. 

The  Corriere  delta  Sera,  probably  the  most  im- 
portant journal  in  Italy,  considers  that  both  Signor 
Orlando  and  Baron  Sonnino  have  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  decision  which  has  been  reached. 
LEpoca,  which  is  regarded  as  the  Premier's  own  or- 
gan, speaks  as  follows:  "Yugo-Slavia  now  enters  the 
arena  of  the  war  on  the  same  basis  as  Bohemia,  and 
Austria  virtually  loses  the  remainder  of  her  Yugo- 
Slav  provinces.  Burian  foresaw  this.  Was  he  try- 
ing to  prevent  it  by  his  proposal  of  peace"?  At  any 
rate  there  is  now  no  more  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of 
Italy  with  respect  to  the  Yugo-Slavs  across  the  Piave." 

The  comment  of  the  Sonnino  organ  the  Giornale 
d'ltalia  is  significant:  "The  Italian  Government  has 
always  shown  its  sympathy  for  the  movement  of  the 
oppressed  peoples  of  Austria.  .  .  .  The  decision  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  thus  reaffirms  our  Govern- 
ment's policy  of  continuing  to  apply  and  develop, 
openly  and  explicitly,  the  policy  of  nationalities 
which  is  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  war."  It  further 
points  out  that  in  regard  to  this  question  Italy  has 
been  in  a  delicate  situation,  "because  of  the  neces- 
sity for  not  injuring,  or  allowing  to  be  mishandled, 
the  diplomatic  relations  which  guide  our  national 
claims,  and  which  were  consecrated  from  the  moment 
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we  entered  the  war."  An  echo  of  Baron  Sonnino's 
conservatism  is  found  in  the  words:  "Consequently 
it  is  Italy's  duty  not  to  throw  herself  into  the  problem 
headlong  and  blindly,  without  caution  as  regards  our 
interests  The  formula  adopted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment is  in  perfect  harmony  with  public  opinion; 
it  tends  sincerely  to  encourage  and  favor  the  Jugo- 
slav movement  and  at  the  same  time  prudently  pro- 
tects those  claims  which  we  Italians  have  always  main- 
tained, and  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  pacts  of  the 
Entente." 

The  Democratic  and  Anti-Clerical  Secolo  says: 
'  The  note  was  expected.  It  is  important,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  principles  which  it  affirms,  but  because 
of  the  doubts  which  it  resolves,  and  because  of  the 
new  era  which  it  opens  to  the  intimate  and  confidential 
cooperation  of  all  the  forces  of  freedom  united  by  a 
common  cause  against  a  common  enemy.  .  .  .  This 
clear  declaration  will  serve  to  eliminate  every  feeling 
of  reserve  between  the  two  peoples,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  will  reinforce  in  Austria  the  movements  of  un- 
rest and  disintegration  which  are  more  perilous  for 
her  than  the  external  menace  of  the  enemy." 

The  dissenting  Socialist  organ,  Popolo  (Thalia, 
remarks  with  pleasure  that  this  is  a  step  towards  the 
realization  of  a  program  which  "we  and  all  sincere 
interventionists  have  advocated  for  four  years, — the 
dissolution  of  the  Danubian  Empire." 

The  Nationalist  Idea  Nazionale  also  rejoices  over 
this  fact.  "Italy  thus  takes  the  lead  in  a  movement 
for  the  dismemberment  of  Austria  into  its  national 
elements,  and  this  without  any  renunciation  on  her 
part.  So  Italy's  anti-Austria  policy  and  its  policy  of 
subject  nationalities,  with  which  the  Allies  have  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction,  become  the  common  poli- 
cies of  the  Entente.  The  dismemberment  of  Austria 
becomes  a  European  objective  as  well  as  a  European 
right." 

The  Giolittian  Stampa,  the  Catholic  Corriere 
d'ltalia  and  the  Opportunist  //  Tempo  for  September 
26  confine  themselves  merely  to  a  reproduction  of  the 
note.  The  absence  of  comment  by  the  Socialist  Avanti 
was  to  be  expected. 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

Allied  Intervention  on  the  Murman  Coast 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  at  Archangel,  at  Mur- 
mansk, and  in  other  ports  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the 
White  Sea?"  demands  the  Victoire  on  August  10;  and 
on  the  same  day  Le  Temps  asks,  "What  is  taking  place 
up  there?"  These  two  questions,  characteristic  of 
the  attitude  of  the  French  press  on  this  subject  dur- 
ing the  past  two  months,  indicate  its  quasi-ignorance 
of  the  trend  of  events,  an  ignorance  due  to  the  de- 
fective means  of  communication  in  this  region,  and 
the  prevailing  uncertainty  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Al- 
lied governments  with  regard  to  Northern  Russia. 

The  occupation  of  Archangel  by  Allied  forces  on 
August  2  was  the  result  of  a  series  of  developments 
dating  from  March  of  this  year.  The  Soviets  of  Nor- 
thern Russia  had  shown  a  certain  friendliness  for  the 
Entente  Powers. 


The  Entente  showed  itself  more  than  anxious  to 
reciprocate.    Not  only  did  the  ports  contain  great 
quantities  of  military  stores  which  had  been  destined 
for  the  old  Russian  army,  but  grave  considerations 
for  the  future  presented  themselves.  Should  Germany, 
by  the  use  of  her  own  and  of  Finnish  troops,  secure 
the  domination  of  this  region,  European  Russia  would 
be  cut  off  from  the  last  avenue  of  communication  with 
the  Western  Powers  and  left  as  the  object  of  German 
exploitation,  political,  economic,  and  perhaps  even 
military.    Of  more  immediate  consequence  still  was 
the  consideration  that  German  U-boat  bases  estab- 
lished in  these  regions  would  go  far  to  nullify  the 
measures  of  protection  afforded  to  merchant  vessels 
and  transports  by  the  Allied  fleets,  making  almost 
useless  the  great  protective  screen  extending  between 
Scotland  and  Norway.    It  was  therefore  very  natural 
that  the  menace  of  an  actual  German  invasion  of 
the  Murman  coast  by  way  of  Finland  drew  the  Entente 
and  the  northern  Soviets  together,  and  culminated  in 
a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  Allied  forces 
with  the  Soviet  government  of  Murmansk  on  March 
23. 

The  journal  of  the  Soviet  Government  of  Mur- 
mansk (quoted  in  U Europe  Nouvelle,  September  28) 
says:  "  On  March  23  we  experienced  at  Murmansk 
an  historical  event.  The  official  representatives  of 
the  Allies  were  present  at  the  session  of  the  local 
Soviet,  to  which  they  stated  the  views  of  their  gov- 
ernments relative  to  our  region,  and  their  hopes  for 
the  future.  We  were  given  to  understand  that  Eng- 
land, France  and  America  will  not  abandon  Russia 
in  this  critical  moment  of  her  existence,  and  will  ex- 
tend to  her  aid  on  all  occasions  and  in  particular  for 
the  Murman  Coast." 

Military  measures  of  occupation  and  control, 
taken  as  a  result  of  this  understanding,  alarmed  the 
German  Government,  and  under  its  pressure  Trot- 
sky through  the  Central  Soviet  of  Moscow  "worked  to 
eliminate  little  by  little  the  elements  favorable  to  the 
Entente.  By  June  he  had  succeeded  in  transforming 
the  Soviet  of  Archangel  and  in  making  it  hostile  to 
the  Allies."  (Journal  des  Debats,  August  5.) 

It  was  the  resulting  Bolshevik  Government,  "like 
that  of  so  many  other  cities  in  Russia,  controlling  the 
population  by  the  audacity  of  a  minority,"  which  was 
overthrown  on  August  1.  Its  place  was  taken  by  a 
provisional  government  which  took  the  name  of  the 
Superior  Administration  of  the  Territory  of  the  North 
(L'Oeuvre,  August  5).  On  the  following  day  Arch- 
angel was  occupied  by  Allied  forces  in  full  accord 
with  the  new  government;  and  the  forces  of  the  Maxi- 
malists, to  the  number  of  8,000,  were  driven  toward 
Vologda. 

The  occupation  of  Archangel  is  generally  ap- 
proved by  the  French  press,  which  attempts  to  see  in 
the  event  the  delineation  of  a  definite  Allied  policy 
regarding  Russian  intervention.  "We  are  going  to 
mount  guard  at  the  door  of  Russia, — at  the  only  door 
remaining  open  to  the  Allies"  (La  Victoire,  August 
10).  According  to  the  Matin,  August  5:  "The _  re- 
establishment  of  order  in  this  region  will  certainly 
have  the  most  happy  consequences.  .  .  .  The  Allies 
have  proven  by  his  example  what  they  can  do  for  the 
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Russians  and  how  they  intend  to  proceed.  The  events 
of  Archangel  show  them  in  fact  collaborating  in  the 
regeneration  of  Russia."  The  Victoire  sees  in  the 
event  the  possibility  of  rallying  about  the  Allies  and 
the  forces  of  regenerate  Russia,  Serbian,  Polish,  and 
other  Austrian  prisoners  of  war  now  gathering  along 
the  Murman-Petrograd  Railroad. 

The  hopes  held  out  for  the  unification  of  the  Rus- 
sian groups  of  the  North  were  short  lived.  On  Sep- 
tember 7,  hardly  a  month  after  the  landing  of  the  Al- 
lies at  Archangel,  the  members  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment were  arrested  by  the  leader  of  its  military 
forces,  M.  Chapline,  and  were  transported  to  an  island 
in  the  Bay  of  Archangel.  The  new  government  has- 
tened to  proclaim  its  sympathy  for  the  Entente.  In 
view  of  their  peculiar  relation  to  the  government  of 
Northern  Russia  the  Allied  commanders  contented 
themselves  with  pointing  out  to  the  new  government 
that  they  disapproved  "measures  of  violence  from 
whatever  side  they  might  originate,"  and  insisted  on 
the  release  of  the  arrested  officials. 

Le  Temps,  September  10,  sees  in  the  coup  d'etat 
"a  quarrel  among  Russians,"  in  which  the  Entente 
forces  could  not  logically  participate  nor  assume  re- 
sponsibilities. ''But  the  absence  of  responsibilities 
only  procures  us  negative  satisfaction.  We  are  in 
Russia  to  engage  in  a  positive  task.  What  is  going 
on  up  there?  It  is  at  once  very  simple  and  very  com- 
plicated. The  Russian  revolution  continues."  The 
Echo  de  Paris,  September  16,  is  less  sympathetic  in 
its  resume  of  events:  "After  having  arbitrarily  con- 
stituted, on  August  1,  the  Social  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment which  was  presided  over  by  M.  Tchaikovsky; 
after  having  permitted  it  to  fall  on  September  7  under 
the  coup  d'etat  of  Chapline;  after  having  recalled  it 
from  exile  on  the  9th,  the  representatives  of  the  Al- 
lied powers  have  at  last  permitted  it  to  return  into 
that  obscurity  from  which  it  should  never  have  come 
out."  La  Lanterne  (anti-Clerical)  September  14,  de- 
clares: "if  one  can  judge  the  tree  by  its  fruit,  one 
must,  in  considering  the  results  of  our  policy  in  Rus- 
sia, proclaim  it  execrable."  It  also  warns  the  public 
against  placing  too  much  faith  in  any  group. 

From  the  uncertainty  which  surrounds  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  the  Government  of  Archangel  a  fact 
can  be  detached  which  may  result  in  interesting  de- 
velopments in  the  future.  The  Echo  de  Paris,  Sep- 
tember 16,  suggests  that  the  real  government  of  the 
North  will  in  future  be  located  at  Samara;  while  "at 
Archangel  only  a  local  organization  will  exist,  which 
will  not  be  embarrassed  by  affairs  of  state."  In  the 
interest  of  order  and  stable  government  an  attempt 
is  being  made  to  group  the  anti-Bolshevik  forces 
around  this  government  at  Samara. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

The  Government  of  Finland 
Discussions  in  the  German  press  regarding  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  Government  for  Finland 
are  interesting  in  several  respects.  In  the  first  place 
they  give  some  unusually  precise  information  con- 
cerning a  situation  which  is  intrinsically  important. 


The  importance  of  Finland  in  connection  with  pres- 
ent operations  on  the  White  Sea,  and  with  relations 
which  will  exist  in  the  immediate  future  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  two  groups  of  belligerent  Powers,  to  say- 
nothing  of  the  part  she  will  play  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  northeastern  Europe,  makes  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  her  government  a  subject  of  no  small  interest. 
And,  not  only  does  the  German  influence  reach  its 
greatest  strength  among  the  monarchical  section,  but 
the  very  question  of  monarchy  is  bound  up  with  the 
establishment  of  a  German  prince  on  the  Finnish 
throne.  German  press  comment  reveals  still  more; 
for  the  struggle  in  Germany  itself  between  Pan-Ger- 
mans and  reactionaries  on  the  one  side  and  those  who 
seek  constitutional  government  and  an  early  concilia- 
tory peace  on  the  other,  is  being  fought  out  even  in 
the  discussions  concerning  Finnish  affairs. 

In  July,  1918,  by  a  majority  of  four  votes,  the 
Finnish  Landtag  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
monarchy.  At  the  end  of  August  the  throne  was  of- 
fered to  Duke  Adolf  Friedrich  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  who  declined  it.  It  was  then  tendered  to 
Prince  Friedrich  Karl  of  Hesse,  who  accepted  pro- 
visionally. On  September  2  the  Finnish  Parliament 
met  to  ratify  this  choice,  but  has  not  yet  given  a 
definite  decision. 

Vorwaerts,  September  17,  publishes  a  remarka- 
ble article  from  a  Finnish  source,  summarizing  the 
whole  situation.  "When  Finland  proclaimed  her  in- 
dependence (December  6,  1917),  the  Landtag  unani- 
mously declared  the  country  a  Republic,  and  as  such 
received  the  recognition  of  Sweden,  Germany,  France, 
and  other  states.  The  drafting  of  the  constitution  had 
not  been  completed  when  the  Civil  war  broke  out  in 
January,  1918.  In  official  notices  issued  during  the 
war  the  Svinhufvud  regime  always  referred  to  itself 
as  a  Republic,  and  as  such  permitted  General  Manner- 
heim  to  issue  orders  in  its  name.  In  April,  1918,  af- 
ter the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  constitutional  com- 
mittee of  the  Landtag  again  unanimously  adopted  a 
republican  form  of  government. 

"In  May,  however,  the  tide  began  to  turn.  The 
Government  withdrew  its  draft  of  the  republican  con- 
stitution, and  presented  a  monarchical  one  in  its  stead, 
declaring  that  it  would  stand  and  fall  with  the  Mon- 
archy. In  order  to  win  popular  support,  it  was  de- 
clared that  Germany  wished  a  kingdom,  and  that  the 
Republicans  were  agitators  and  anti-German.  Offi- 
cially, the  German  Government  took  a  neutral  atti- 
tude. However,  it  really  worked  in  Helsingfors 
through  a  branch  of  the  'Political  Section  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff,'  which  encouraged  monarchical  efforts,  and 
kept  in  close  touch  with  our  reactionaries  at  home. 

^  "On  July  14,  at  the  second  reading,  the  monar- 
chical draft  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  57  to  53.  A 
powerful  campaign  was  conducted  to  obtain  the  nec- 
essary majority  for  the  third  reading.  The  two  So- 
cial Democrat  deputies  were  arrested,  and  others,  for- 
merly put  in  jail,  were  held  without  trial.  Three 
other  Social  Democrat  deputies,  who  had  died,  were 
not  replaced  by  new  men.  Twice  the  government  ap- 
pealed to  Germany.  On  July  17  the  Finnish  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  declared  officially  that  the  German 
Government  held  the  monarchical  form  of  rule  as  the 
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most  suitable  one  for  Finland's  own  interests  and  for 
those  of  Germany. 

"A  German  officer  of  high  rank  invited  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Landtag  to  a  meeting,  in 
which  he  told  them  that  their  views  did  not  agree  with 
those  of  Berlin  According  to  law,  the  ques- 
tion of  a  change  in  the  Constitution  of  Finland  can 
be  decided  only  after  new  elections.  Nevertheless 
the  monarchical  majority  proceeded,  on  August  9,  to 
bring  in  a  bill  providing  for  the  election  of  a  King 
(for  a  country  that  was  not  yet  a  kingdom).  .  .  . 
The  German  Prince  who  accepts  this  throne  will  not 
be  a  real  king.  The  present  Landtag  is  not  repre- 
sentative, and  in  the  absence  of  Social  Democrats  is 
unfit  to  solve  the  question  of  a  constitution." 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  September  21,  agrees 
with  the  above  view,  and  adds  some  interesting  de- 
tails. "In  general,  the  higher  bourgeoisie,  the  offi- 
cial classes,  and  the  army  officers  have  become  monar- 
chical, while  the  larger  part  of  the  population,  in- 
cluding the  working  men  and  part  of  the  intellectuals 
have  remained  true  to  the  Republic.  ...  In  May, 
1918,  when  the  monarchy  was  adopted,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Landtag  was  not  the  same  as  heretofore. 
Ninety-two  Social  Democrats  were  present  in  the  fall 
of  1917,  and  only  three  remained  in  May.   At  present 

that  figure  has  decreased  to  one  Whether  the 

acceptance  of  the  crown  under  these  circumstances  by 
a  German  Prince  will  have  happy  results,  we  leave  for 
others  to  decide.  The  German  Government  has  de- 
clared that  he  accepts  at  his  own  risk." 

The  Austrian  Neue  Freie  Presse,  September  22, 
declares  that  the  German  Government  has  intervened 
in  this  affair  in  no  way  whatever.  Undoubtedly  it 
would  be  sympathetic  to  a  monarchical  regime;  but 
the  question  is  an  internal  one  for  Finland  alone  to 
decide. 

The  Pan-German  press  pointedly  denies  the  truth 
of  Vorwaerts'  article.  The  Rheinisch-W estphaelische 
Zeitung,  September  24,  declares:  "The  statements 
published  by  Vorwaerts  on  September  17,  from  a  Fin- 
nish source,  do  not  tell  the  truth.  They  were  really 
inspired,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  Allied  agents.  The 


monarchical  movement  in  Finland  is  neither  strange 
nor  recent.  For  hundreds  of  years  it  has  formed  the 
background  of  Finnish  national  institutions.  Its  par- 
tisans have  increased,  particularly  during  the  winter 
and  the  course  of  the  last  few  months.  Everything 
tends  to  convince  one  that  monarchical  government 
alone  can  guarantee  to  Finland  the  stability  necessary 
for  the  development  of  her  internal  affairs,  and  the 
protection  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  her  in- 
dependence abroad." 

This  paper  continues  its  account  in  words  iden- 
tical with  those  published  in  Germania  for  Septem- 
ber 24:  "No  doubt  can  exist  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  who  fought  last  winter  for  the 
present  government  now  belong  to  the  monarchical 
party.  What  the  choice  of  a  German  Prince  means 
to  them  is  a  matter  of  history  and  gratitude.  Fin- 
land gained  her  independence  through  Germany's 
aid,  and  maintained  her  freedom  in  face  of  great 
danger,  last  winter,  through  the  same  powerful  sup- 
port. Therefore,  the  choice  of  a  German  Prince  as 
King  of  Finland  would  be  a  natural  result  of  these 
events."  The  same  arguments  appeared  in  the 
Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  September  12. 

On  September  26  the  Finnish  Landtag  met,  to 
determine  definitely  the  choice  of  a  king.  Unexpected 
difficulties  arose.  Even  the  "rump"  Parliament 
evinced  signs  of  independence.  The  Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,  September  28,  made  a  charac- 
teristic suggestion:  "The  crux  of  interest  lies  in  the 
meeting  of  the  party  factions,  ushered  in  today  by  that 
of  the  Old  Finns  The  Agrarians  have  deter- 
mined to  stand  aloof  from  the  royal  election  on  the 
ground  of  their  republican  leanings.  It  is  not  to  be 
assumed,  however,  that  the  Government  will  again 
turn  about  and  present  a  republican  front.  Rather, 
it  will  have  to  ignore  the  Agrarians,  and  the  few 
other  ephemeral  Republicans,  and  go  on  with  the 
election  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  .  .  .  Disquiet- 
ing for  the  present  situation  is  the  rumor  from  Ger- 
many that  Prince  Friedrich  Karl  has  made  his  ac- 
ceptance depend  on  certain  general  conditions.  We 
are  anxiously  awaiting  explanations  from  authorita- 
tive sources." 
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The  Balkan  Situation 

The  terms  of  the  Bulgarian  armistice  were  not 
at  first  allowed  to  appear  in  the  French  press.  For 
attempting  to  give  them  several  of  the  Socialist  papers 
were  suspended  for  from  one  to  five  days.  These 
terms,  could,  however,  be  gathered  singly  in  the  sev- 
eral papers  friendly  to  the  Government;  and  the 
Debats  was  able  to  sum  them  up  in  its  issue  of 
October  3,  thirty-six  hours  after  they  had  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Times. 

The  Debats,  in  referring  to  the  execution  of  the 
terms  of  the  armistice  gives  warning  that  it  must  be 
effected  with  all  the  guarantees  and  care  made  "nec- 
essary by  the  circumstances  and  the  Bulgarian  char- 
acter." Ferdinand  now  wishes  reconciliation  with  the 
Entente  at  the  expense  of  Turkey,  but  Bulgarian  am- 
bition in  this  direction  must  be  subordinated  to  the  so- 
lution which  the  Entente  intends  to  give  the  entire 
Turkish  problem.  The  Bulgarian  government  is  look- 
ing toward  a  Balkan  Confederation  and  will  "not  fail 
to  exploit  the  illusions  and  ignorance  of  a  goodly 
number  of  Westerners.  ...  Let  us  beware  of  a  Bal- 
kan Confederation."  As  immediate  results,  the  De- 
bats, with  other  papers,  looks  to  the  immediate  rising 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  as  soon  as  the  Serbs  have 
returned;  to  Rumania's  return  into  battle  and  to  the 
consequent  formation  of  a  new  Southern  front,  where 
the  Kaiser  will  see  not  only  his  former  foes  but  sub- 
jects of  his  Ally.  As  to  the  question  of  the  Dardanelles 
it  considers  that  this  again  becomes  a  burning  one 
and  that  the  only  suitable  solution  is  to  be  found  in 
international  control. 

UEcho  de  Paris,  Oct.  3,  doubts  whether  a  break 
really  exists  between  Vienna  and  Sofia,  indications 
showing  that  communications  have  not  ceased  and 
that  Ferdinand's  daughters  arrived  at  Vienna  while 
he  was  sending  his  emissaries  to  the  Allied  lines. 

In  the  same  sense  the  Presse  points  out  that  Aus- 
tria in  proclaiming  that  misfortune  can  only  rein- 
force her  alliance  with  Germany  is  merely  doing  just 
what  Ferdinand  did  two  weeks  ago. 

The  royalist  Action  Francaise,  possibly  influenced 
by  Ferdinand's  connections  with  the  House  of  Or- 
leans, is  inclined  not  to  be  too  hard  on  Bulgaria. 
"The  question  of  winning  is  not  to  crush  out  the  ac- 
complices of  Germany,  but  to  separate  them  from 
her.  No  one  wishes  to  exterminate  Bulgaria."  It 
will  still  be  necessary  to  have  a  Bulgaria  in  the  Bal- 
kans. Serbia  and  Greece  have  shown  wisdow  in  their 
attitude.  Turkey  can  if  she  wishes  still  save  portions 
of  her  domain,  because  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
Allies  to  expel  Germany  from  Constantinople  as 
quickly  as  possible.  In  the  same  sense  it  is  to  Italy's 
interest  that  Austria  be  not  prevented  from  leaving 
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the  Alliance.  Will  Italy  see  this?  She  has  re- 
nounced the  Dalmatian  coast.  If  Austria  gives  her 
satisfaction  as  to  her  other  claims,  will  she  still  hold 
to  her  "Delenda  Austria?"  If  Serbia  and  Greece 
had  insisted  on  "Delenda  Bulgaria,"  where  should 
we  be?  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  leader 
and  accomplices.  Even  in  Prussia  it  might  be  pos- 
sible under  certain  conditions  to  distinguish  between 
provinces.  Under  the  heading,  "The  Secret  of  Fer- 
dinand," it  endeavors  to  show  that  the  Bulgarian 
ruler  had,  as  early  as  last  June,  decided  to  abandon 
what  he  considered  a  lost  cause.  It  recalls  that  the 
Kaiser's  official  biographer  represented  his  sovereign 
as  almost  incredulous  when  informed  that  his  armies 
had  crossed  the  Aisne,  and  still  more  so  on  learning 
that  the  Marne  had  been  reached.  U  Action  Francais°e 
asks,  "Did  they  know  things  which  we  did  not  sus- 
pect?" 

La  Democratic  Nouvelle,  the  new  republican 
paper  founded  by  Lysis  (Letailleur),  concludes  that 
the  control  of  the  Danube  will  prevent  oil  boats  from 
reaching  Germany  and  that  her  railroad  facilities 
cannot  compensate  for  this  loss;  while  Turkey,  which 
drew  from  Germany  nearly  all  her  munitions  and 
the  raw  material  required  for  their  manufacture, 
cannot  continue  the  war  if  her  connection  with  Ger- 
many is  cut  off.  La  France  Libre  points  out  that  all 
of  Roumania's  army  has  not  been  demobilized,  that 
several  cavalry  and  infantry  divisions  are  still  in- 
tact in  Bessarabia  and  Moldavia,  and  that  the  im- 
portant question  for  the  Allies  to  solve  there  will  be 
that  of  munitions. 

Owing  to  their  intermittent  appearance  and  their 
many  whitened  spaces  the  opinions  of  the  extreme 
Socialist  papers  can  hardly  more  than  be  inferred. 
As  nearly  as  can  be  gathered  from  stray  statements 
and  the  reproving  comment  of  other  papers  they 
demand  again  an  immediate  statement  of  peace  aims, 
denounce  certain  imperialistic  tendencies  of  the  En- 
tente, and  call  upon  the  proletariat  of  all  countries 
to  make  itself  heard.  The  Populaire,  after  five  days' 
suspension,  argues  that  it  was  the  Socialists  of  Bul- 
garia whom  we  have  to  thank. 

As  to  probable  British  and  American  attitude  the 
Debats  reports  an  interview  with  the  Serbian  Min- 
ister in  Paris,  who  stated:  "One  thing  makes  me 
anxious;  lest  we  may  allow  ourselves  to  be  caught 
by  diplomatic  subtleties,  and  in  particular  lest  the 
United  States,  which  founded  at  Constantinople  a 
college  from  which  have  graduated  several  Bulgarian 
statesmen,  may  show  an  excessive  tendency  toward 
Bulgaria."  Pertinax  in  UEcho  writes  frankly  of  the 
"Gladstonian  traditions"  still  holding  sway  in  Eng- 
land, and  also  speaks  of  the  "Protestant  missionaries 
from  Boston  who,  a  century  ago,  founded  in  Bulgaria 
a  community  of  6,000  believers,"  and  of  "Robert 
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College  at  Constantinople,  through  which  have  passed 
such  men  as  Radoslavof.  .  .  .  All  these  influ- 
ences must  be  watched  and  countered." 

In  reply  to  the  general  Socialist  demand  for  a 
collective  setting  forth  of  peace  aims,  U Homme 
Libre,  Premier  Clemenceau's  organ,  considers  that 
"an  Nth  definition  of  our  peace  aims"  will  be  less 
effective  with  the  Central  Empires  than  "a  new  defi- 
nition   ...    of  the  resources  at  our  disposal. 

But  let  us  not  anticipate.  .  .  .  The 
Bulgarian  armistice  relieves  us  of  an  adversary  but 
not  of  a  front,  since  we  shall  still  have  before  us  the 
German  enemy  .  .  .  yet  with  the  situation  ut- 
terly changed  .  .  .  since  the  new  front  will  be 
the  frontier  of  Hungary,  and,  on  the  west,  let  us 
not  forget  it,  of  Austria." 

A  number  of  papers  of  very  various  political 
complexions  find  it  piquant  that  Premier  Clemen- 
ceau  should  reap  the  benefit  of  the  Briand  policy 
ir  the  Near  East,  a  policy  which  he  had  fought  de- 
terminedly. M.  Briand,  interviewed  on  this,  is  re- 
ported as  praising  the  wholehearted  way  in  which 
Clemenceau,  once  in  power,  has  done  his  utmost  to 
make  already  established  lines  of  action  succeed. 

The  Appointment  of  Prince  Max  of  Baden 

The  French  press  is  careful  not  to  be  beguiled 
by  any  camouflage  of  democracy  which  an  alarmed 
Germany  might  be  expected  to  assume;  and  sees  in 
the  choice  of  Prince  Max  of  Baden  for  the  Chan- 
cellorship the  hardly  disguised  insincerity  of  the 
Kaiser's  intentions.  "The  Emperor  could  not  have 
made  a  better  choice  to  play  his  comedy  of  democ- 
ratization," states  the  Evenement  of  October  4. 
"While  the  'decorations'  may  have  been  changed, 
Prussian  militarism  will  still  guard  all  its  force." 

The  evolution  which  has  carried  the  current  of 
German  thought  during  the  past  two  months  from 
the  "sledge  hammer  philosophy  of  Nietzsche,"  as 
expressed  in  Hindenburg's  "Germans,  be  firm,"  to 
the  more  Kantian  "rights"  doctrine  expressed  in 
Prince  Max's  contention  that  "the  rights  of  princes 
and  the  rights  of  people  are  not  necessarily  con- 
trary," can  only  be  attributed  to  a  growing  inquie- 
tude and  fear  for  the  future  in  the  German  mind. 
"By  what  miracle,"  asks  Figaro,  commenting  on 
Prince  Max's  Carlsruhe  address  of  August  22,  "has 
this  charlatanlike  address  been  able  to  make  Ger- 
many more  tender,  and  procure  to  its  author  in  other 
countries  a  momentary  renown  as  a  Prince  strongly 
pacific?" 

While  the  press  in  general  sees  an  attempted 
playing  up  of  Prince  Max's  pacific  tendencies  for 
Allied  public  opinion  as  well  as  for  home  consump- 
tion, it  is  unanimous  in  expressing  its  skepticism  of 
their  sincerity.  "They  attribute  to  him  pacific  ideas; 
he  has  foreseen  a  Society  of  Nations.  These  are  very 
insfficient  guarantees,  however,  when  one  recalls  that 
he  has  always  abstained  from  pronouncing  on  the 
German  war  aims,"  remarks  the  Gaulois,  and  sug- 
gests that  before  judging  him  on  this  basis  one  must 
watch  his  work.  L'Homme  Libre  repeats  this  idea, 
and  holds  "that  what  the  Kaiser,  and  above  all  the 


majority,  desire  is  a  man  capable  of  inspiring  the 
Allies  with  sufficient  confidence  to  bring  about  peace 
before  the  crumbling  of  the  German  edifice." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

The  Bulgarian  Armistice 

The  Times,  October  1,  states  "the  main  terms  laid 
down  by  General  Franchet  d'Esperey,  and  accepted 
by  the  Bulgarian  representatives"  as  follows: 

"1.  That  the  Bulgarian  Army  be  immediately 
demobilized,  and  its  arms,  munitions,  and  equip- 
ment stored  at  given  centers  under  Allied  custody; 

"2.  That  all  Greek  and  Serbian  territory  still 
occupied  by  Bulgarian  forces  be  at  once  evacuated; 

"3.  That  all  Bulgarian  means  of  transport,  in- 
cluding the  railways  and  Bulgarian  ships  and  other 
craft  on  the  Danube,  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Allies; 

"4.  That  the  Bulgarian  territory  be  available 
for  Allied  operations  against  the  enemy,  and  that, 
in  particular,  strategic  points  be  occupied  by  the 
Allied  armies,  such  occupation  to  be  reserved  to 
British,  French  or  Italian  troops; 

"5.  That  Bulgaria  cease  henceforth  to  be  a  bel- 
ligerent, save  with  the  consent  of  the  Allies." 

The  various  phases  of  the  situation  receive  almost 
identical  treatment  from  the  different  sections  of  the 
press.  The  more  or  less  obvious  reasons  for  the 
step  are  noted:  the  question  whether  M.  Malinoff 
acted  on  his  own  responsibility  is  discussed;  attention 
is'  drawn  to  the  present  significance  of  Bulgaria's 
action;  while  the  results  of  the  armistice  are  dis- 
cussed with  varying  degrees  of  optimism. 

Considerable  interest  is  shown  in  the  German 
allegations  that  the  Bulgarian  Premier  "has  acted 
off  his  own  bat"  (Daily  Express,  September  28) ;  but 
little  credence  is  given  these  suggestions.  The 
Birmingham  Post,  September  28,  is  "not  disposed 
to  attach  much  importance  to  these  efforts  to  arouse 
mistrust,"  and  reminds  its  readers  that  M.  Malinoff 
"is  one  of  the  statesmen  who  opposed  the  fighting 
alliance  with  Germany." 

"As  the  war  began  in  the  Balkans,  so  from  the 
Balkans  comes  the  first  sign  that  it  is  nearing  the 
close,"  says  the  Daily  Mail  of  October  1.  The  Daily 
Telegraph,  of  the  same  date,  however,  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  "the  agreement  arrived  at    .  . 

refers  only  to  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice 
.  a  military,  not  a  political,  measure."  That  the 
end  has  not  been  reached  is  also  suggested  by  the 
Morning  Post,  October  1,  which  advises  that  the 
Allies  should  use  their  opportunity  "first  of  all  to 
root  out  and  utterly  destroy  every  trace  of  German 
and  Austrian  influence  in  those  countries." 

In  regard  to  Allied  policy  in  the  Balkans,  two 
points  of  view  become  clearly  apparent.  In  cer- 
tain Liberal  and  Radical  papers  a  plea  for  generous 
treatment  of  Bulgaria,  and  even  a  certain  friendli- 
ness towards  her,  is  observable.  Thus,  the  Glasgow 
Herald,  October  1,  begs  that  "commentators  on  the 
situation  as  it  has  now  developed  will  practice  some- 
thing of  the  restraint  which  our  leaders  are  observ- 
ing," and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  Bulgaria's  "central 
situation,  which  she  owes  to  the  accident  of  geogra- 
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phy,  will  henceforth  be  as  valuable  an  asset  to  the 
Allies  as  in  the  past  it  has  been  to  the  Central 
Powers." 

But  more  striking  is  an  article  in  the  Birming- 
ham Gazette  of  October  1,  which,  quoting  Sir  Val- 
entine Chirol,  a  writer  of  considerable  note  on  East- 
ern questions,  reminds  its  readers  that  Bulgaria  "in 
the  early  years  of  her  emancipation  from  the  Turkish 
yoke"  was  led  by  men  educated  at  Robert  College 
and  possessing  "a  high  standard  of  public  duty  and 
integrity."  At  that  time  the  country  presented  "a 
sturdy  sense  of  independence."  That  it  failed  to 
maintain  these  high  standards  is  mainly  the  fault  of 
King  Ferdinand,  who  "combined  the  brains  and  the 
vices  of  the  worst  type  of  Italian  condottiere  of  the 
Middle  Ages,"  and  who  "set  to  work  deliberately 
and  systematically  to  debauch  and  corrupt  the  small 
governing  class.  .  .  .  Prostituting  his  undoubt- 
ed abilities  to  the  basest  purposes,  he  gambled  heart- 
lessly not  only  with  the  blood  and  the  fortunes  but 
with  the  very  soul  of  a  people  worthy  of  better 
things." 

In  other  papers,  however,  appears  the  fear  that 
the  Allies  may,  in  their  haste  to  make  peace  with 
Bulgaria,  sacrifice  the  interests  of  other  Balkan  states. 
The  Daily  Chronicle,  September  28,  urges  that  the 
Allies  must  not  betray  the  interests  of  Serbia,  Greece 
or  Rumania;  and  the  Sheffield  Telegraph  of  the  same 
date  feels  that  the  Allies'  loyalty  to  their  Balkan 
partners  "must  stand  before  generosity  to  an  oppo- 
nent with  Bulgaria's  record." 

For  the  whole  press  the  Bulgarian  armistice  has 
conjured  up  considerable  expectations  for  the  future. 
The  Times,  October  1,  includes  in  the  following  quo- 
tation the  opinion  of  almost  all  of  the  papers  in  this 
respect.  Referring  to  Germany,  it  points  out:  "She 
has  once  more  the  'war  upon  two  fronts,'  "  but  "the 
most  important  gain  to  the  Allies,  the  most  serious 
blow  to  Germany's  'world  policy,'  and  the  crudest 
disappointment  of  her  fondest  hopes,  is  that  hence- 
forth the  direct  road  to  Constantinople  and  the  East 
is  blocked  ...  the  spinal  cord  of  all  the  grand 
'Berlin  to  Bagdad  and  beyond'  ambitions  is  cut.  The 
lower  Danube  will  no  longer  be  a  safe  waterway  for 
the  dispatch  of  munitions  and  stores  to  the  Turkish 
capital;  the  Black  Sea  has  ceased  to  be  a  safe  German 
lake." 

While  the  Times  also  suggests  the  possibility  of 
Turkish  defection,  this,  and  other  possibilities  wider 
still,  are  more  clearly  set  forth  in  other  papers,  nota- 
bly the  Sheffield  Telegraph,  September  28,  which 
asks:  "Who  will  be  the  next  to  follow  Bulgaria? 
Turkey,  already  beaten  to  her  knees  .  .  .  sees 
herself  threatened  with  the  severing  of  her  main  line 
of  communication  with  her  allies.  .  .  .  Upon 
disheartened  Austria  the  blow  will  fall  with  crushing 
effect.  .  .  .  Supposing  Rumania,  freed  on  one 
frontier,  springs  to  new  life  and  fire  catches  hold  in 
Russia!" 

The  Daily  News,  October  1,  appears  to  reveal 
even  more  exaggerated  expectations.  Referring  to 
the  part  which  King  Ferdinand  has  played  in  this 
event,  it  suggests  that  it  is  "not  without  significance 


that  both  the  King  of  Saxony  and  the  King  of  Ba- 
varia have  recently  been  in  Sofia  and  that  King 
Ferdinand  himself  is  now  in  Vienna.  These  circum° 
stances,"  it  adds,  "suggest  that  the  phase  of  the  war 
that  is  imminent  may  leave  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty 
isolated,  with  the  lesser  kings  who  have  been  its  more 
or  less  unwilling  feudatories  combined  against  it." 

Such  pronounced  optimism  is  not,  however,  per- 
mitted to  remain  unchecked.  The  Sheffield  Daily 
Telegraph  itself  appears  to  have  repented,  issuing 
on  October  1  the  warning:  "Let  no  one  run  away 
with  the  idea  that  the  submission  of  the  Bulgars  means 
the  end  of  fighting  in  the  Near  East."  The  Yorkshire 
P ost  of  the  same  date  points  out  that  "Germany  will 
probably  struggle  along  before  she  reconciles  herself 
to  the  conditions  outlined  by  Mr.  Balfour  yesterday." 

Considerable  space  is  naturally  devoted  to  de- 
velopments in  the  other  Balkan  countries,  the  great- 
est interest  being  displayed  in  Reuter's  dispatches, 
which  state  (Daily  Telegraph,  October  2)  that  "fever- 
ish excitement"  is  observed  in  Rumania,  and  that 
Marshal  von  Mackensen  has  already  "taken  exces- 
sively rigorous  precautionary  measures  as  regards 
the  popular  attitude  towards  the  assembly  of  troops 
intended  for  Bulgaria.  He  has  demanded  of  the 
Rumanian  Government  immediate  execution  of  the 
clauses  of  the  Bucharest  treaty  concerning  demobili- 
zation and  the  surrender  of  war  material."  Other 
dispatches  (Manchester  Guardian,  October  2)  refer 
rather  vaguely  to  the  occurrence  of  "serious  events" 
in  Rumania,  and'  quote  M.  Take  Jonescu  as  having 
stated  that  "the  Rumanian  Army  will  again  take  up 
arms." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Military  Comment 

The  Kreuz-Zeitung,  September  27,  after  claim- 
ing that  the  Franco-American  offensive  east  and  west 
oJ  the  Argonne  was  not  a  surprise,  continues:  "They 
did  not  attack  in  the  Argonne  itself  because  they 
he  ped  to  flank  it  by  successful  advances  on  both  sides, 
and  to  pluck  this  difficult  piece  of  terrain  like  ripe 
fruit,  without  the  enormous  sacrifices  exacted  by  a 
frontal  attack.  Fighting  will  occur  in  the  Argonne 
only  when  the  enemy  has  advanced  far  enough  on 
both  sides  to  threaten  our  communications  there,  or 
when  the  flanking  movement  has  failed  and  a  frontal 
attack  becomes  necessary.  On  the  first  day  the  enemy 
did  not  score  a  break  through,  either  in  the  Cham- 
pagne or  between  the  Argonne  and  the  Meuse. 

"It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  enemy 
did  not  succeed  in  breaking  deeply  into  our  posi- 
tions as  he  did  on  July  18  and  August  8.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  enemy  successes  on  these  occasions  were 
due  to  surprise,  which  we  have  since  learned  how  to 
avoid.  Our  leaders  have  now  organized  splendid  po- 
sitions of  defense;  the  morale  of  our  troops  has  with- 
stood all  temptations;  and  we  shall  certainly  continue 
to  resist  victoriously.  We  can  look  for  a  further 
development  of  the  battle  with  confidence." 

The  Vossische  Zeitung,'  September  28,  admits 
that  the  Franco- American  gains  were  considerable, 
though  by  no  means  what  were  expected.    "The  ar- 
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tillery  preparation  was  very  heavy  (11  hours),  es- 
pecially with  gas  shells.  They  bombarded  towns  and 
lines  of  communication  far  back  of  our  first  line  posi- 
tions." The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  September  29, 
says  that  the  French  goal,  as  proved  by  ?  statements 
from  prisoners,  was  the  town  of  Vouziers." 

On  the  27th  of  September  came  the  British  thrust 
at  Cambrai.  The  Koelnische  Zeitung,  September  29, 
makes  the  usual  statement  that  it  was  to  be  expected. 
"It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  Franco-American  offen- 
sive in  Champagne  would  have  accompaniments  on 
other  sectors  of  the  front.  It  was  Foch's  plan  to  strike 
near  Verdun  at  the  main  German  communications 
between  the  Fatherland  and  the  West  front.  Then  the 
British  hoped  to  catch  us  napping  by  a  frontal  attack, 
with  a  giant  expenditure  of  forces.  The  lessons  of 
the  war°have  taught  us  that  unless  there  is  a  deep 
break  in  on  the  first  day,  and  a  widening  on  both 
sides  through  the  use  of  reserves,  the  plan  is  a  strate- 
gic failure.  This  applies  to  the  British  attack.  Nat- 
urally, as  attackers,  they  gained  some  prisoners,  ma- 
teriel, and  land;  but  that  was  to  be  expected." 

Captain  von  Salzmann,  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung 
for  September  29,  thinks  that  the  crux  of  the  battle 
lies  in  the  north,  about  Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin. 
"The  other  attacks,  though  quite  heavy,  are  only  dem- 
onstrations.   .    .    .    The  British  and  Americans  are 


bearing  the  chief  burden  of  the  battle;  and  this  alone 
gives  us  hope  that  the  end  of  the  war  is  approach- 
ing. It  is  obvious  that  the  French  are  getting  tired 
of  it  all.  .  .  .  The  Allies  must  succeed  this  fall; 
therefore  their  unheard  of  attacks  all  along  the  front. 
What  they  fail  to  accomplish  in  the  fall  of  1918  will 
not  be  achieved  in  1919.  All  we  need  to  do  is  to 
resist  steadfastly  and  with  good  courage." 

In  the  night  of  September  29-30  came  the  Belgo- 
British  attack  in  Flanders.  This  drew  from  the  Ger- 
man papers  considerable  comment  on  the  situation 
as  a  whole.  Hereafter,  they  say,  the  American, 
French,  or  British  attacks  cannot  be  estimated  singly; 
all  must  be  taken  together  as  a  whole.  The  Frank- 
furter Zeitung,  October  1,  points  out  that  the  wings 
of  the  attack  are  in  Flanders  and  on  the  Meuse,  and 
the  center  on  the  Aisne.  "The  strategical  situation 
is  grave.  We  must  await  still  further  extensions  of 
the  front.  .  .  .  The  significance  of  the  flank  at- 
tacks, against  the  interior  lines  of  communication  of 
our  main  armies,  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Our  West 
Front  is  alarmingly  menaced."  The  Deutsche  Tages- 
zcitung,  September  30,  and  the  Taegliche  Rundschau, 
October  1,  give  an  encouraging  picture  of  the  Allied 
losses.  "They  have  been  enormous,  especially  among 
the  Americans.  For  this  reason  alone  the  general 
offensive  will  have  to  stop  soon." 
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President  Wilson's  Declarations  Concern- 
ing Peace 

(In  view  of  the  Austrian  Government's  most  re- 
cent peace  overtures  to  President  Wilson  a  review 
is  here  given  of  the  various  declarations  concerning 
terms  and  principles  of  peace  made  by  the  President 
and  referred  to  by  the  Austrian  Government.  There 
is  added  a  short  statement  pointing  out  such  differ- 
ences as  existed  between  the  war  aims  of  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  speech  of  January  8,  and  those  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  as  set  forth  in  the  latter  s  speech  of 
January  5.  It  has  also  seemed  advisable  to  reprint 
articles  from  the  Press  Review  of  January  11,  and 
January  15,  1918,  showing  the  reception  given  by  the 
British  and  the  French  press  to  President  Wilson  s 
January  speech.) 

The  demands  of  President  Wilson  as  made  in 
his  speech  of  January  8  were  as  follows: 

"1.  Open  covenants  of  peace  openly  arrived  at, 
after  which  there  shall  be  no  private  national  under- 
standings of  any  kind,  but  diplomacy  shall  proceed 
always  frankly  and  in  the  public  view. 

"2.  Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon  the 
seas,  outside  territorial  waters  alike  in  peace  and  in 
war,  except  as  the  seas  may  be  closed  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  international  action  for  the  enforcement  of 
international  covenants. 

"3.  The  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  eco- 
nomic barriers  and  the  establishment  of  an  equality 
of  trade  conditions  among  all  nations  consenting  to 
the  peace  and  associating  themselves  for  its  main- 
tenance. 

"4.  Adequate  guarantees  given  and  taken  that 
national  armaments  will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
point  consistent  with  domestic  safety. 

"5.  A  free,  open-minded  and  absolutely  impar- 
tial adjustment  of  all  colonial  claims  based  upon  a 
strict  observance  of  the  principle  that  in  determin- 
ing all  such  questions  of  sovereignty  the  interests  of 
the  populations  concerned  must  have  equal  weight 
with  the  equitable  claims  of  the  government  whose 
title  is  to  be  determined. 

"6.  The  evacuation  of  all  Russian  territory  and 
such  a  settlement  of  all  questions  affecting  Russia 
as  will  secure  the  best  and  freest  co-operation  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  in  obtaining  for  her  an 
unhampered  and  unembarrassed  opportunity  for  the 
independent  determination  of  her  own  political  de- 
velopment and  national  policy  and  assure  her  of 
a  sincere  welcome  into  the  society  of  free  nations 
under  institutions  of  her  own  choosing;  and  more 
than  a  welcome  assistance  of  every  kind  that  she 
may  need  and  may  herself  desire.  The  treatment 
accorded  Russia  by  her  sister  nations  in  the  months 
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to  come  will  be  the  acid  test  of  their  good  will,  of 
their  comprehension  of  her  needs  as  distinguished 
from  their  own  interests,  and  of  their  intelligent  and 
unselfish  sympathy. 

"7.  Belgium,  the  whole  world  will  agree,  must 
be  evacuated  and  restored  without  any  attempt  to 
limit  the  sovereignty  which  she  enjoys  in  common 
with  all  other  free  nations.  No  other  single  act  will 
serve,  as  this  will  serve,  to  restore  confidence  among 
the  nations  in  the  laws  which  they  have  themselves 
set  and  determined  for  the  government  of  their  re- 
lations with  one  another.  Without  this  healing  act 
the  whole  structure  and  validity  of  international  law 
is  forever  impaired. 

"8.  All  French  territory  should  be  freed  and 
the  invaded  portions  restored,  and  the  wrong  done 
to  France  by  Prussia  in  1871  in  the  matter  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  which  has  unsettled  the  peace  of  the  world 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  should  be  righted  in  order  that 
peace  may  be  once  more  made  secure  in  the  inter- 
ests of  all. 

"9.  A  re-adjustment  of  the  frontiers  of  Italy 
should  be  effected  along  clearly  recognizable  lines 
of  nationality. 

"10.  The  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary,  whose 
place  among  the  nations  we  wish  to  see  safeguarded 
and  assured,  should  be  accorded  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  autonomous  development. 

"11.  Rumania,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro  should 
be  evacuated,  occupied  territories  restored,  Serbia 
assured  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea,  and  the  re- 
lations of  the  several  Balkan  States  to  one  another 
determined  by  friendly  counsel  along  historically 
established  lines  of  allegiance  and  nationality,  and 
international  guarantees  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the 
several  Balkan  States  should  be  entered  into. 

"12.  The  Turkish  portions  of  the  present  Ot- 
toman Empire  should  be  assured  a  secure  sover- 
eignty, but  the  other  nationalities  which  are  now  un- 
der Turkish  rule  should  be  assured  an  undoubted 
security  of  life,  and  an  absolutely  unmolested  op- 
portunity of  autonomous  development,  and  the  Dar- 
danelles should  be  permanently  opened  as  a  free 
passage  to  the  ships  and  commerce  of  all  nations  un- 
der international  guaranties. 

"13.  An  independent  Polish  State  should  be 
erected,  which  should  include  the  territories  inhab- 
ited by  indisputably  Polish  populations,  which 
should  be  assured  a  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea; 
political  and  economic  independence;  as  well  as  ter- 
ritorial entirety,  which  shall  be  assured  to  this  state 
by  an  international  agreement. 

"14.  A  general  Society  of  Nations  will  be 
formed  by  means  of  special  agreements,  which  will 
give  mutual  guaranties  of  political  independence 
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ard  territorial  integrity  to  small  as  well  as  large 
states." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  Fourteen  Points 
Comparing  these  points  with  those  laid  down  in 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech  of  January  5,  we  find 
that  the  Premier  made  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
matters  referred  to  in  points  one  and  two.  As  re- 
gards point  three,  the  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister 
was  somewhat  vague.  He  declared  it,  however,  "in- 
evitable that  those  countries  which  have  control  of 
the  raw  materials  will  desire  to  help  themselves  and 
their  friends  first."  He  also  indicated  that  the  terms 
accorded  to  the  Central  Powers  after  the  war,  con- 
cerning economic  conditions,  would  depend  upon  the 
behavior  of  those  Powers  during  the  war  and  sub- 
sequent to  it.  With  regard  to  clause  four,  where 
President  Wilson  treats  the  reduction  of  armaments 
a^  one  of  the  actual  terms  of  peace,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister merely  uses  the  necessity  for  a  reduction  of 
armaments  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  Concerning  clause  five,  the  only  differ- 
ence to  be  noted  is  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  offer- 
ing to  accept  the  decision  of  an  international  con- 
ference, declares  that  "primary  regard"  should  be 
given  to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants. 

Concerning  clause  six,  where  considerable  di- 
vergence of  opinion  existed,  the  Allied  intervention 
in  Russia,  the  British  Labor  Memorandum  on  war 
aims  and   subsequent  declarations  of  the  British 
Government  have  robbed  this  divergence  of  all  sig- 
nificance.   The  settlement  with  regard  to  Belgium 
(clause  seven)  must,  according  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, include  restoration,  "political,  territorial,  and 
economic"  as  well  as  all  possible  reparation.    It  will 
be  noted  that  President  Wilson  makes  no  specific 
demand    for    reparation.     Concerning  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, Italy,  and  the  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary 
(clauses  eight,  nine  and  ten)  no  difference  of  opinion 
is  to  be  noted.    Mr.  Lloyd  George  alone  makes  spe- 
cific demand  for  justice  to  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  "men  of  Rumanian  blood  and  speech,"  but  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  agreement  seems  to  be  implied  in 
point  four  of  his  speech  of  February  12.    With  ref- 
erence to  clause  eleven,  the  only  points  worth  noting 
are  that  the  Premier  demanded  as  a  fundamental 
condition  "reparation   for    injustice  done,"  on  the 
other  hand  omitting  the  President's  declaration  that 
Serbia  should  have  access  to  the  sea,  and  that  there 
should  be  established  an  international  guarantee  of 
the  political,  economic  and  territorial  integrity  of  all 
the  Balkan  States. 

With  respect  to  Turkey  (clause  twelve)  the  dif- 
ference appears  to  be  more  marked.  It  is  agreed 
that  Turkey  may  retain  the  Turkish  portions  of  the 
Empire  and  the  Capital.  Concerning  the  rest  of  the 
Turkish  territories  President  Wilson  asks  only  "se- 
curity of  life"  and  "autonomous  development;" 
while  Mr.  Lloyd  George  specifically  refused  the  res- 
toration of  Arabia,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria 
and  Palestine,  even  while  he  avoided  declaring  what 
recognition  should  be  given  to  their  "separate  na- 
tional conditions."    While    President    Wilson  de- 


clared for  the  opening  of  the  Dardanelles  under  in- 
ternational guaranties,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  that 
"the  passage  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Black  Sea"  should  be  "internationalized  and  neu- 
tralized." With  respect  to  Poland  (clause  thirteen) 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  no  specific  mention  of  an 
outlet  to  the  sea  or  of  an  international  guarantee. 
Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  while  the  President  de- 
clares that  a  League  of  Nations  will  be  formed,  the 
Prime  Minister  said  only  that  a  "great  attempt  must 
be  made  to  establish  by  some  international  organi- 
zation an  alternative  to  war  as  a  means  of  settling 
international  disputes,"  and  expressed  his  belief 
that  law  was  "destined  ultimately"  to  take  the  place 
of  war. 

Concerning  the  conditions  under  which  peace 
could  be  negotiated,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  declared  that 
'  the  adoption  of  a  really  democratic  constitution  by 
Germany  would  be  the  most  convincing  evidence 
that  in  her  the  old  spirit  of  military  domination  had 
indeed  died  in  this  war  and  would  make  it  much 
easier  for  us  to  conclude  a  broad  democratic  peace 
with  her.  But,  after  all,  that  is  a  question  for  the 
German  people  to  decide."  President  Wilson  cov- 
ered the  same  point  as  follows:  "It  is  necessary,  and 
we  should  declare  it  frankly,  that  we  know  in  whose 
name  Germany's  spokesmen  are  speaking  when  they 
come  to  us — that  we  know  whether  they  are  speaking 
in  the  name  of  the  majority  of  the  Reichstag  or  in 
that  of  the  military  party  and  of  men  whose  creed  is 
'imperial  domination.'  " 

President  Wilson's  Four  Principles 

On  February  11,  1918,  President  Wilson  laid 
down  the  following  principles  as  necessary  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  just  peace: 

"1.  Each  part  of  the  final  settlement  must  be 
based  on  the  essential  justice  of  that  particular 
case. 

"2.  Peoples  and  provinces  must  not  be  bartered 
as  chattels  or  pawns,  even  in  the  discredited  game  of 
the  Balance  of  Power. 

"3.  Territorial  settlements  must  be  made  in  the 
interest  of  the  populations  concerned. 

"4.  Satisfaction  of  all  well  defined  national  as- 
pirations, which  would  not  introduce  or  perpetuate 
antagonisms  likely  to  break  the  peace." 

The  Liberty  Loan  Speech 

The  five  conditions  of  peace  laid  down  by  the 
President  in  his  speech  of  September  27,  1918,  are 
as  follows: 

"1.  Impartial  justice  must  involve  no  discrim- 
ination between  those  to  whom  we  wish  to  be  just 
and  those  to  whom  we  wish  to  be  unjust,  and  the 
equal  rights  of  the  several  peoples  concerned  must 
be  secured. 

"2.  No  special  interest  of  any  nation  can  be 
made  the  basis  of  any  settlement  which  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  common  interest  of  all. 

"3.  There  can  be  no  alliance  or  covenants  within 
the  League  of  Nations. 

"4.  There  can  be  no  selfish  economic  combina- 
tions within  the  League,  and  no  economic  boycott 
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except  that  wielded  by  the  League  itself  as  a  means 
of  discipline. 

"5.  All  treaties  must  be  made  known  in  their 
entirety." 

British  Press  Comment  on  President  Wilson's 
Fourteen  Points 

(From  the  Press  Review  of  January  15,  1918.) 
That  President  Wilson's  message  is  received  with 
approval  goes  without  saying.  It  remains  only  to 
point  out  the  special  significance  placed  upon  it;  the 
lessons  drawn  from  it;  and  the  slight  criticism  to 
which  it  is  subjected  here  and  there.  It  again  goes 
without  saying  that  the  message  is  constantly  com- 
pared with  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech  of  January  5; 
and  the  measure  of  its  excellence  is  to  some  extent 
found  in  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  Premier's  an- 
nouncement. Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
President  Wilson's  treatment  of  the  Russian  situa- 
tion and  his  demand  for  open  diplomacy;  while 
there  is  some  comment  on  his  desire  for  freedom 
of  the  seas  and  the  removal  of  all  economic  restric- 
tions. More  than  one  paper  adopts  a  slightly  critical 
attitude  on  these  points  by  speaking  of  the  idealism 
of  the  President's  views.  But  the  fact  that  the  mes- 
sage may  be  taken  as  making  the  establishment  of 
a  League  of  Nations  a  sine  quo  non  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  so  many  of  the  other  "idealistic"  projects, 
gives  at  least  partial  satisfaction  to  the  critics.  The 
Times  of  January  10  in  particular  represents  this 
point  of  view.  "Mr.  Wilson  has  given  us  an  expo- 
sition of  .  .  .  justice  and  law,  humanity  and  fair 
dealing  .  .  .  which  organized  Labor  in  England 
has  hastened  to  welcome  and  accept,  and  which  in 
spirit  and  in  a  large  number  of  practical  proposals 
closely  agrees  with  that  contained  in  the  latest 
speech  of  the  Prime  Minister.  The  chief  criticism 
which  cautious  thinkers  may  be  disposed  to  make 
upon  it  is  that,  in  its  lofty  flight  to  the  ideal,  it  seems 
not  to  take  sufficient  account  of  certain  hard  reali- 
ties of  the  situation.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson,  for  ex- 
ample, desires  to  establish  the  absolute  freedom  of 
the  seas  in  peace  and  war,  except  in  the  event  of 
■"international  action  for  the  enforcement  of  inter- 
national covenants.'  The  fulfillment  of  that  desire 
would  be  a  natural  corollary  to  the  creation  of  such 
a  general  League  of  Nations  as  he  contemplates. 
Meanwhile  the  Allies  constitute  a  nucleus  of  the  fu- 
ture league,  and  there  is  nothing,  of  course,  in  the 
President's  doctrine  to  prevent  naval  States,  like 
America  and  ourselves,  from  resisting  such  gross 
breaches  of  international  right  as  we  are  now  re- 
sisting in  Belgium.  The  prohibition  of  'private  in- 
ternational understandings  of  any  kind'  is  an- 
other proposal  in  Mr.  Wilson's  program,  and  it  has 
met  with  the  special  approval  of  our  Labor  organi- 
zations. It  would  indeed  be  almost  indispensable 
once  a  true  society  of  nations  was  in  being.  . 
But  until  the  society  has  been  founded  'private' 
understandings  may  be  necessary,  as  the  diplomatic 
history  of  the  war,  and  of  almost  all  other  great 
wars,  has  shown,  for  purposes  of  defense  and  not 
only  for  those  of  aggression.    Here,  as  in  the  first 


case,  President  Wilson  is  careful  to  insert  qualify- 
ing words  to  his  suggestion.     It  is  only  'after'  the 
open  covenants  for  the  world's  peace    have  I 
signed  that  private  agreements  are  to  be  forbidden. 
So  by  the  next  clause,  which  recommends  the  remova  I 
of  economic  barriers  and  the  equality  of  trade  condi- 
tions, these  benefits  are  extended  only  to  the  'nations 
consenting  to  the  peace  and  associating  themselves 
for  its  maintenance.'  .  .  .  The  disappointment  and 
wrath  of  the  Germans  and  the  exultation  of  our 
French  allies    .    .    .    will  be  intensified  by  the  . 
.    .    precise  language  in  which  Mr.  Wilson  declare- 
that  the  wrong  done  in  1871  must  be  righted.    .    .  . 
His  statement  that  Americans  wish  to  see  the  position 
among  the  nations  of  Austria-Hungary  secured,  and 
his  endorsement  of  Italy's  claim  to  frontiers  on  the 
clearly  recognizable  lines  of  nationality  are  sure  to 
attract  much  attention  upon  the  Continent.    Mr.  Wil- 
son's wishes  for  democratic  Russia  and  his  hopes  for 
her  future  are  in  a  very  special  degree  the  wishes  and 
the  hopes  of  our  own  people."    The  message  as  a 
whole  constitutes  "a  frank  and  simple  announcement 
of  the  largest  democratic  faith,  and  the  realization 
of  this  faith,  as  all  America  sees,  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  unmistakable  victory  of  the  Allies." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  January  9,  while  re- 
ferring to  no  specific  question  except  the  Russian, 
takes  much  the  same  view.  The  message  constitutes 
"an  effective  model  of  the  frank  and  open  diploraacy 
to  which  the  President  accords  the  first  place  in  his 
catalogue  of  things  requisite  for  the  world's  peace. 
.  .  .  The  two  documents  (i.  e.,  the  Message  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech)  vary  in  the  degree  of 
emphasis  or  fullness  with  which  they  handle  par- 
ticular questions,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  dis- 
agreement to  be  discovered  in  their  conceptions  of 
essential  policy.  .  .  .  President  Wilson  includes 
in  his  ultimate  aspirations  some  conditions  which 
may  seem  impracticable  to  our  present  vision,  and 
which  in  any  case  can  only  mature  as  the  fruit  of  long 
and  searching  deliberation."  It  is  perhaps  as  an 
illustration  of  this  point  that  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
deals  with  the  Russian  question  as  follows:  "The 
President  adopts  a  pointedly  generous  view  of  Bol- 
shevik aspirations,  and  one  that  is  obviously  easier 
for  the  American  than  for  the  British  public  to  take 
at  the  present  moment.  America  has  not  suffered 
as  we  have  from  the  sabotage  of  Russia's  defenses, 
and  can  contemplate  in  a  more  philosophic  spirit  the 
vagaries  of  an  idealism  which  has  dismissed  all  con- 
ventional standards  of  judgment  and  conduct.  But 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  expressed  on  the  part  of  this 
country  a  disposition  of  patience,  tolerance,  and  sym- 
pathy towards  a  great  bewildered  nation  which  is 
identical  with  the  feeling  of  the  Presidential  mes- 
sage." 

The  Morning  Post  of  January  11  offers  no  edi- 
torial comment;  but  prints  a  despatch  from  its 
Washington  correspondent  which  offers  a  most  in- 
teresting explanation  of  the  President's  motive  in 
speaking  as  he  did;  and  points  the  divergence  be- 
tween the  views  of  the  Premier  and  those  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  question  of  Russia.  "Yesterday,  after 
the  President  had  finished  his  address  to  Congress. 
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die  question  everyone  asked  was  the  particular  reason 
that  induced  him  to  speak  at  that  time.    Today  an 
explanation  is  offered  that  I  believe  may  be  accepted 
as  substantially  correct.    After  reading  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  speech  last  week,  Mr.  Wilson  was  disap- 
pointed because  the  Premier  practically  abandoned 
Russia  to  her  fate,  and  left  her  to  shift  for  herself, 
or  at  least,  that  was  the  impression  the  speech  made 
upon  Mr.  Wilson's  mind.    .    .    .    Mr.  Root,  I  am 
told   was  also  dismayed  when  he  read  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  speech.    He  thought  it  would  do  the  very 
thing  everyone  is  so  anxious  to  avoid,  and  force  Rus- 
sia into  the  arms  of  Germany,  and  he  communicated 
his  fears  to  the  President  through  Colonel  House,  who 
came  to  Washington  last  Saturday.    At  that  time  Dr. 
Wilson  had  begun  to  draft  his  address,  following  his 
usual  custom  of  first  writing  it  in  shorthand  and  then 
personally  transcribing  it  on  his  typewriter,  and  it  is 
quite  clear,  that  as  his  theme  developed,  he  saw  that 
he  must  speak  of  Russia,  that  he  must  urge  her  to 
stand  fast  in  her  new-found  faith,  and,  having  es- 
caped from  the  autocracy  of  Tsardom,  keep  what 
she  had  won  and  not  sell  herself  into  German  slav- 
ery.   His  appeal,  of  course,  is  also  to  the  German 
Liberals,  if  such  there  really  be,  but  primarily  it 
was  to  the  Russian  people.    With  this  understand- 
ing of  the  genesis  of  this  remarkable  message  it  is 
perhaps  not  surprising  that  there  is  a  certain  vague- 
ness of  language  in  some  of  the  propositions  urged 
by  the  President,  who  said:  'Naturally  in  any  terms 
of  peace  something  must  be  left  open  to  bargain- 
ing,' but  the  President  has  laid  down  fundamentals 
which    must    be    acceptable    to    liberal  thought 
throughout  the  world.    He  was  not  drafting  a  peace 
treaty;  he  was  not  flinging  on  the  table  an  engrossed 
parchment  and  insolently  saying  to  Germany,  'Sign,' 
but  he  was  offering  a  basis  for  peace  with  justice 
which  Germany,  if  she  is  wise,  will  accept." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  (of  January  10)  as 
usual  takes  an  independent  and  very  suggestive  line 
in  strict  accordance  with  its  Liberal  views;  making 
the  Message  the  text  for  a  criticism  of  the  adminis- 
tration's attitude  toward  war  aims  in  general,  and 
the  Russian  question  in  particular.    "President  Wil- 
son's Address  to  Congress,  delivered  almost  on  the 
morrow  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  declaration  of  war 
aims,  is  in  part  a  strong  affirmation,  in  part  a  supple- 
ment, even  a  correction,  of  that  extremely  important 
statement.    There  was  in  this  declaration  one  great 
and  obvious  defect.    We  called  attention  to  it  at  the 
time,  and  it  becomes  the  more  striking  by  contrast 
with   President   Wilson's  attitude.     Mr.  George's 
speech  contained  no  word  of  sympathy  with  the  good 
fight  which  the  present  Russian  Government  are  mak- 
ing for  the  liberty  of  peoples,  and  in  particular  for 
the  right  of  the  great  provinces  of  Russia,  which  the 
armies  of  Germany  and  Austria  have  overrun,  to 
determine  their  own  political  future.    That,  in  view 
of  Russia's  present  military  weakness,  may  seem  an 
audacious  claim,  and  by  the  German  Imperialists  it 
has  been  so  denounced;  and  the  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment have  been  asked  derisively  whether  they  are 
really  aware  that  they  are  not  victors  but  vanquished. 


Mr.  George  has  not  echoed  the  language  of  these 
bullies,  but  he  has  accepted  the  moral  which  they 
draw.    He  begins  by  accepting  the  German  conquest 
as  inevitable.    ...    It  may  be,  and  we  must  be- 
lieve it  is  the  case,  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  did  not 
intend  this  and  it  is  true  that  he  declared  that  he  de- 
plored the  prospects.   It  is  true,  also,  that  he  declared 
the  willingness  of  his  country  and  of  its  allies  to  fight 
side  by  side  with  Russia  if  she  were  prepared  once 
more  to  take  the  field,  which,  of  course,  at  present 
she  is  not  and  cannot  be.    But  this  is  cold  comfort 
indeed  for  Russia.    ...    Far  other  is  the  message 
sent  her  by  President  Wilson.    ...    He  finds  in 
the  attitude  and  the  words  of  the  Bolsheviks  a  precise 
reflection  of  his  own  ideals,  of  the  very  thoughts  and 
purposes  with  which  he  assumed  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility of  inviting  the  American  people  to  enter 
the  war."    After  quoting  extensively  from  the  Mes- 
sage the  editorial  continues:    "There  are  some  who 
will  see  in  words  like  these  ...    the  babbling  of 
a  visionary.   There  are  others,  among  whom  we  may 
count  ourselves,  who  take  them  for  the  authentic  ut- 
terance of  statesmanship,  and  who  will  find  in  them 
one  truth  more  that  in  Mr.  Wilson  we  have  one  of 
the  few  great  as  well  as  supremely  honest  men  whom 
the  world  at  war  has  produced.    Let  us  not  delude 
ourselves.   The  conflict  of  outlook  and  principle  thus 
opened  out  is  not  a  merely  incidental  or  superficial 
one.    It  goes  to  the  root  of  things,  and,  sooner  or 
later,  upon  the  way  it  is  decided  will  depend  the 
whole  issue  of  the  war.    What  are  we  fighting  for? 
The  question  so  often  asked,  is  here  answered  in  two 
different  ways.    There  is  the  way  of  material  adjust- 
ment,   ...    the  old  approved  way.    .    .    .  There 
is  the  other  way,  a  new  way — the  democratic  way.  It 
repudiates  alike  the  old  methods  and  the  old  princi- 
ples.   It  proceeds  openly  instead  of  in  secret — it  is 
significant  that  President  Wilson  again  and  again  in- 
sists that  the  Peace  Conference  will  have  to  be  an 
open  conference,  just  as  the  Bolsheviks  have  suc- 
cessfully insisted  at  Brest-Litovsk, — and  it  does  not 
aim  at  the  satisfaction  of  ambition  and  the  lust  of 
power,  nor  does  it  proceed  by  way  of  territorial  bar- 
gaining.   Rather  it  sets  before  itself  simply  and 
solidly  two  objects — the  contentment  of  peoples  and 
their  friendly  relations  amongst  themselves.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  made  himself  the  spokesman  and 
interpreter  of  the  one  principle;  the  Kaiser  with  his 
advisers,  is  the  inheritor  and  chief  exponent  in  the 
world  of  the  other.    We,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  apt 
to  waver  between  the  two — sometimes  to  profess  the 
one  and  to  practice  the  other.   We  can  afford  to  waver 
no  longer.   The  case  of  Russia  and  her  lost  provinces 
is  a  test  case.    Our  power  to  aid  may  be  limited,  but 
our  sympathy  need  not  be,  and  there  should  be  no 
question  with  us,  any  more  than  with  America,  of  giv- 
ing less  than  the  utmost  of  our  assistance."  The  Daily 
Chronicle  of  January  11  offers  some  rather  blunt 
comment  along  the  same  lines.    "President  Wilson's 
plea  for  'open  covenant  openly  arrived  at'  finds  gen- 
eral acceptance  today."    The  Daily  Telegraph  of 
January  10  confines  itself  to  uncritical  praise,  and 
to  a  statement  that  the  Message  is  entirely  in  accord 
with  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  "The 
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circle,  in  short,  is  complete;  the  foundations  of  unity 
are  well  and  truly  laid  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic." 

More  interesting  than  any  press  comment  is  the 
statement  issued  by  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress, 
the  Executive  of  the  Labor  Party,  and  the  Co-ope- 
rative    Parliamentary    Representation  Committee: 
"We  warmly  welcome  President  Wilson's  authori- 
tative declaration  of  Allied  war  aims.    Within  the 
last  few  days  the  whole  international  situation  has 
been  transformed,  first  by  the  speech  of  the  Prime 
Minister  to  the  Conference  of  Trade  Congress  dele- 
gates, and  secondly  by  the  great  pronouncement  of 
President  Wilson.    The  moral  quality  and  breadth 
of  vision  exhibited  in  the  latter's  address  to  Congress 
are  particularly  evident  in  the  declaration  that  the 
peace  negotiations,  when  they  begin,  must  be  abso- 
lutely open  and  that  they  shall  involve  or  sanction 
no  secret  understanding  of  any  kind.    This  is  the 
only  kind  of  diplomacy  that  the  democracies  of  the 
world  can  tolerate.    .    .    .    British  Labor  will  also 
welcome  very  heartily  Mr.  Wilson's  expression  of 
sympathy  with  Russia's  agonized  effort  to  achieve 
full  freedom.    ...    In  our  judgment,  these  two 
declarations  of  President  Wilson,  in  favor  of  open 
diplomacy  and   support  of  revolutionary  Russia, 
will  make  the  Congress  speech  one  of  the  classic  ut- 
terances of  Allied  statesmanship  during  the  war.  In 
the  detailed  programme  of  world  peace  outlined  by 
Mr.  Wilson  we  find  no  point  upon  which  there  is 
likely  to  be  any  disagreement  among  the  Allied 
democracies.    The  reference  to  the  'freedom  of  the 
seas'  is  to  be  welcomed  on  the  ground  of  its  lucidity 
and  breadth  of  definition.    It  embodies  the  doctrine 
of  freedom  of  navigation  both  in  peace  and  war,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  close  the  seas 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  international  action  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  international  obligations  vio- 
lated by  any  nation.    With  that  interpretation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  to  which  the 
Central  Powers  attach  so  much  importance,  we  fully 
agree;  and  the  Central  Powers  cannot  challenge  it, 
if,  indeed,  they  are  sincere  in  their  repudiation  of 
aggressive  intentions.     No  other  formula  that  we 
have  seen  meets  so  fully  the  stipulation  that  an  island 
Power  like  Great  Britain  is  bound  to  make  to  en- 
sure its  safety  and  that  of  the  Empire  in  time  of  war. 
If  seems  to  us  to  be  a  natural  corollary  to  the  League 
of  Nations  that  freedom  of  navigation  must  be  denied 
to  any  nation  that  violates  international  covenants 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace.    We  welcome,  too 
President  Wilson's  assertion  of  the  moral  issue  in- 
volved in  the  claim  that  Belgium  must  be  evacuated 
and  restored.    ...    Mr.  Wilson's  pronouncement 
in  favor  of  equality  of  trade  conditions  among  all 
nations  consenting  to  the  peace,  and  the  abolition 
of  economic  barriers,  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  uni- 
versal free  trade,  which  Cobden  insisted  was  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  universal  peace.    .    .    .  Finally 
we  may  say  in  a  sentence  that  President  Wilson's 
programme  is  in  essential  respects  so  similar  to  that 
which  the  British  Labor  Party  has  put  forward  that 
we  need  not  discuss  any  point  of  difference  in  detail." 


ALLIED  PRESS— French 

French  Press  Comment  on  President  Wilson's 
Fourteen  Points 
(From  the  Press  Review  of  January  11,  1918. 
The  fact  that  the  French  Government  has  never  an- 
nounced a  specific  program  of  peace  conditions  adds 
interest  to  the  endorsement  here  given  by  the  press 
to  that  of  President  Wilson.) 

The  text  of  the  President's  speech  arrived  in 
Paris  too  late  to  allow  the  morning  papers  to  devote 
much  detailed  comment  to  it.    Nevertheless,  there 
was  time  for  them  to  express — with  striking  una- 
nimity— their  decided  satisfaction;  indeed,  through 
all  these  hurried  articles  there  runs  an  unmistakable 
note   of  exultation;   in   many  cases   frankly  rec- 
ognized.   Gustave   Herve,   in   La  Victoire,  writes: 
"This  speech  is,  for  the  Allies,  a  new  victory  of  the 
Marne."     Renaudel,    in    the    Socialist  Humanite, 
praises  especially  the  idealistic  quality  of  the  speech, 
calling  it  a  flash  of  lightning  out  of  the  clouds.  "The 
speech  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  a  great  step  for- 
ward toward  a  diplomatic  discussion  with  the  Cen- 
tral Powers.    Mr.  Wilson's  speech  throws  into  the 
domain  of  reality   problems  which   statesmen  in 
France,  for  example,  have  regarded  as  illusions  and 
dreams."    After  comparing  the  tone  of  the  speech 
to  the  spirit  of  Jaures,  the  idol  of  the  French  Social- 
ists, Renaudel  can  only  complain  that  some  such 
outspoken  proclamation  of  general  principles  had 
not  been   already   made   by   France,  "republican 
France,  the  France  of  the  Revolution," — and  he  ends: 
"We  now  await  a  declaration  of  the  Allies  in  com- 
mon, along  the  lines  defined  by  Mr.  Wilson." 

For  this  same  reason,  perhaps,  the  papers  whose 
point  of  view  is  less  altruistic  and  less  "humanita- 
rian" are  inclined  to  regard  the  projected  structure 
of  an  after-war  Society  of  Nations  with  a  certain 
prudent  reserve.    The  Echo  de  Paris,  for  example, 
says:    "We  accept  this  new  Europe.    Our  country — 
for  which  we  have  never  wished  any  Imperial  des- 
tiny— would  there  be  tranquil,  honored  and  fully 
recompensed.    But  how  can  such  a  project  be  real- 
ized?   Do  the  sincerity  of  the  Bolsheviki  and  of  the 
German  Liberals,  and  the  protestations  of  the  peo- 
ples enslaved  by  Austria  and  Germany,  offer  a  suf- 
ficient basis?    We  do  not  believe  so.    This  Society 
of  Nations  rests  entirely  on  the  belief  that,  once  the 
gieat  catastrophe  of  this  war  is  ended,  there  will 
prevail  throughout  the  world  an  international  feel- 
ing stronger  than  the  different  national  feelings,  and 
capable  of  softening  little  by  little  the  intolerant  and 
brutal  character  that  goes  with  them.    All  economic 
struggles  would  disappear.  Military  conflict  will  van- 
ish from  land  and  sea.    .    .    .    But  here  we  are  out- 
side of  all  our  experience  acquired  in  the  past,— and 
in  the  happy  regions  where  all  the  friends  of  human- 
ity have  tried  to  build  the  city  of  their  dreams.  . 
Thus,  it  is  an  energetic  resolution  of  war  which  we 
must  read  in  the  last  words  of  the  message:   The  hour 
has  come  to  put  to  the  proof  our  conscience  and  our 
spirit  of  sacrifice." 

The  commentator  of  the  speech  in  Le  Radical 
has  also  a  touch  of  skepticism  on  this  ground.  "I 
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have,  however,  a  certain  reproach  to  make.  The 
President's  proposals  do  not  take  sufficiently  into  ac- 
count the  weaknesses  of  human  passions.  .  .  . 
And  I  should  have  liked  to  see  the  President  revise 
the  stipulation  concerning  the  punishments  to  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  authors  of  the  war;  it  would  have 
been  a  lesson  for* the  leaders  of  the  peoples  of  the 
future,  as  well  as  for  the  peoples  themselves." 

It  is  all  the  more  significant  that  the  poised  and 
cool-headed  Echo  de  Paris  approves  so  warmly  of 
the  stipulation  against  secret  treaties.  "We  are 
happy  to  find  this  point  at  the  head  of  the  list.  It 
strikes  directly  at  the  point  where  it  ought  to  be 
struck  the  whole  evil  from  which  Europe  is  suffering. 
If  there  is  a  certain  idealogy  in  the  conceptions  of  the 
President,  the  idealogy  is  logical  and  sure  of  itself." 

The  extremely  pacifist  Journal  du  Peuple  runs 
over  the  leading  points  of  the  speech  briefly  and  al- 
most without  comment,  asking  for  a  complete  sup- 
pression of  armaments  instead  of  a  mere  limitation, 
and  concluding:  "But,  such  as  it  is,  the  message  of 
President  Wilson,  in  spite  of  obscurities  and  vague- 
ness on  certain  points,  constitutes  an  important  docu- 
ment. If  it  does  not  allow  us  to  foresee  a  rapid  end- 
ing of  the  war,  at  least  it  buries  once  for  all  the  insti- 
tutions which  have  led  us  to  the  catastrophe:  secret 
diplomacy,  economic  competition,  and  the  folly  of 
armaments." 

The  Journal  compares  the  message  with  the  latest 
speech  of  Lloyd  George.   "It  might  have  been  thought 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  said  all  that  could  be 
said  publicly  of  the  war-aims  of  the  Entente.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  gone  still  further  still,  at  least  on  certain 
points.    His  message  aims  above  all  at  grasping  more 
closely  the  essential  difficulties.     In  the  two  docu- 
ments the  question  is  treated  from  a  different  inspira- 
tion.   Mr.  Lloyd  George  sought  to  pass  lightly  over 
the  most  dangerous  places — except  as  to  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, where  it  was  necessary  to  dot  the  i.    All  the 
rest  was  merely  sketched  out, — although  everything 
was  touched  on,  Mr.  Wilson,  on  the  contrary,  has 
put  completely  into  the  background  such  features  as 
reparations  and  indemnities,  even  for  Belgium.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  has  tackled  much  more  closely  the 
territorial  questions  and  the  elements  of  the  peace 
of  the  future.    "As  to  territorial  questions,  the  two 
programmes  of  London  and  Washington  coincide  ex- 
actly in  their  essential  traits.    .    .    .   There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  shades  of  difference.    The  American 
solution  of  the  Ottoman  problem  is  satisfied  with 
gi  anting  autonomy  to  the  different  races  of  the  Em- 


pire, whereas  England  demands  a  definite  liberation 
from  the  Ottoman  yoke  for  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Ara- 
bia, and  Armenia. 

"The  difference  of  tone  is  more  characteristic 
still  in  dealing  with  the  Russian  problem.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  had  treated  it  with  a  marked  detachment. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  every  indulgence  for  the  young  dem- 
ocracy, and  does  not  spare  the  rod  for  those  who 
have  not  known  how  to  guide  its  inexperience.  But 
we  see  the  realist  and  the  evangelical  spirit  perfectly 
in  accord  in  a  formal  adhesion  to  the  principle  of 
an  absolutely  free  decision  by  the  Russian  people 
themselves. 

"Mr.  Wilson  proposes  to  resolve  colonial  ques- 
tions by  an  impartial  arbitration,  taking  into  account 
both  the  desires  of  populations  and  acquired  rights. 
Are  we  to  return  to  the  times  when  the  Papacy  divided 
up  Africa  and  America  between  Portugal  and  Spain? 
The  same  generous  idealism  is  found  again  in  the 
conception  of  the  world  of  the  future.  Suppression 
of  secret  diplomacy,  liberty  of  the  Straits  and  of  the 
seas,  general  disarmament,  and  constitution  of  a  So- 
ciety of  Nations.    Let  us  note,  however,  that  Mr. 
Wilson  admits  to  it  only  the  peoples  who  subscribe 
to  this  pacific  congregation.     Indirectly,  but  very 
clearly,  the  nations  of  prey  are  left  outside.  Even 
so,  we  must  reserve  the  means  of  excluding  them  and 
making  them  respect  the  law  if  they  are  not  willing 
to  make  amends.    The  propaganda  of  peace  of  Mr. 
Wilson  supposes  an  absolute  victory.    Its  logical  con- 
clusion is  to  fight  to  the  end."    And  the  title  of  the 
Journal's  article  is:     "The  American  Peace  is  a 
Peace  by  Victory." 

On  the  whole,  indeed,  the  motive  for  the  very 
real  satisfaction  inspired  by  the  message  in  France, 
is  not  a  mere  agreement  in  details,  but  the  fact  that 
ir  is  an  encouragement  to  keep  on  with  the  fight,  and 
that  it  supports  France  in  what  she  is  fighting  for. 
As  to  this,  all  the  press  speaks  out  with  a  single  voice 
of  grateful  appreciation.  It  may  be  taken  at  its  best, 
perhaps,  in  the  words  with  which  the  Temps  begins 
its  leading  article: 

"This  is  the  first  time  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  spoken  out  on  the  question  of  Al- 
sace-Lorraine. We  never  doubted  his  sentiments,  but 
we  are  profoundly  happy  that  he  has  expressed  them. 
We  thank  him  also  for  having  put  the  problem  on  its 
true  ground,  by  presenting  the  restitution  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  as  a  necessary  condition  of  a  general  peace, 
and  not  only  as  a  particular  demand  of  the  French 
people. 

"Mr.  Wilson's  words  will  render  his  name  pop- 
ular even  in  the  smallest  villages  of  France." 


For  British  and  French  press  comment  on  President  Wilson's  speech  of  September,  see  Press  Re- 
view for  October  4,  1918. 
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The  Fall  of  Hertling 

Events  in  Germany  have  moved  swiftly  during 
the  past  weeks.  The  heavy  military  reverses,  the  de- 
clining morale  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  the  Bul- 
garian armistice,  the  Turkish  failures,  and  above  all 
the  ceaseless  pounding  of  the  Allied  forces  on  the 
Western  front,  have  all  contributed  to  produce  in 
Germany  a  political  crisis.  The  possibilities  of  this 
political  upheaval  are  immeasurable,  the  more  so 
because  in  its  consummation  the  political  foundations 
of  Imperial  Germany  must  be  altered,  and  in  the 
place  of  the  autocracy  so  skilfully  and  craftily  de- 
veloped by  Bismarck  may  develop  a  more  democratic 
government.  This  political  crisis,  imminent  for  some 
weeks,  reached  its  culmination  in  the  fall  of  the 
Imperial  Chancellor,  Count  Hertling.  On  September 
30  the  Kaiser  addressed  the  following  message  to 
Count  Hertling  (Berliner  Tageblatt,  September  30): 

"Your  Excellency  has  revealed  to  me  your  un- 
suitableness  to  continue  as  head  of  the  Government. 
I  will  not  gainsay  your  attitude,  and  must  with  heavy 
heart  sacrifice  your  further  co-operation.  You  may 
count  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  Fatherland  for  the 
valuable  services  rendered  by  you  when  in  the  midst 
of  most  trying  times  you  assumed  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  Empire. 

""I  desire  that  the  German  people  participate 
more  fully  than  formerly  in  determining  the  destinies 
of  the  Fatherland.  It  is  my  wish  that  men  enjoying 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  participate  in  large 
measure  in  the  laws  and  activities  of  the  Government. 
I  request  that  you  continue  in  your  functions  and  in- 
augurate the  measures  designed  by  me  until  your 
successor  shall  be  chosen." 

In  the  past  eleven  months  the  personality  of  Count 
Hertling  has  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  in- 
ternal and  foreign  politics  of  the  German  Empire  that 
his  fall  offers  occasion  for  a  brief  summary  of  his 
life  and  political  career.  Representative  organs  of 
the  various  political  parties  have  recently  published 
just  such  summaries.  Particularly  interesting  are 
those  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  September  30,  and 
the  Taegliche  Rundschau,  October  1. 

Count  Hertling's  Career 
Born  in  1843,  Count  Hertling  began  his  political 
career  when  the  German  Empire  came  into  existence. 
Since  1875  his  career  as  statesman  has  been  con- 
tinuous. He  entered  the  Reichstag  in  1875,  and  save 
for  a  brief  interruption  during  the  90's  remained  a 
member  of  that  body  until  1912.  A  South  German 
and  a  Catholic,  he  has  been  involved  in  all  of  the 
important  conflicts  which  have  arisen  between  the 
Church  and  the  Empire,  and  was  frequently  sought 
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by  Bismarck  when  the  latter  was  attempting  to  bring 
to  a  close  the  controversies  of  the  Kulturkampf.  But 
k  was  as  an  exponent  of  certain  reform  movements 
that  Hertling  became  a  conspicuous  political  figure 
and  assumed  a  place  of  importance  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Centre  or  Catholic  party  which  ultimately  placed 
its  leadership  in  his  hands. 

Although  long  engaged  in  active  politics,  Count 
Hertling  pursued  at  the  same  time  his  career  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy,  first  at  the  University  of  Bonn, 
and  later  in  the  University  of  Munich.  While  at 
Munich  he  played  an  ever  increasing  part  in  the  pol- 
itics of  Bavaria.  In  1912  he  became  head  of  the 
Bavarian  Ministry.  During  the  past  decade  he  has 
become  more  widely  known  outside  the  Bavarian 
borders. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  drawn  more 
constantly  to  participate  in  Imperial  affairs  and  was 
frequently  associated  with  the  Chancellor,  von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg.  When  the  latter  was  forced  to  give 
up  the  Chancellorship  he  recommended  Hertling  as 
his  successor.  It  was  not,  however,' until  the  fall  of 
Michaelis  that  he  gave  his  reluctant  consent  to  take 
up  the  burdens  of  the  Chancellorship.  For  eleven 
months  he  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  position. 
With  the  recent  severe  trials  of  the  Empire  he  has 
been  unable  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  all  parties. 
Though  less  conservative  than  his  predecessors,  he 
was  too  conservative  for  the  Socialists,  and  it  was 
they  who  forced  the  retirement  of  the  Chancellor  and 
at  the  same  time  enforced  their  demands  for  a  coali- 
tion government. 

Count  Hertling  does  not  leave  his  post  as  a  con- 
spicuously unpopular  figure.  His  fall  is  the  result 
not  of  controversy,  but  rather  his  ability  to  adapt 
himself  to  rapidly  changing  political  conditions — 
above  all  else  his  failure  to  yield  to  Socialist  pres- 
sure. 

While  there  is  something  almost  ludicrous  in  the 
Kaiser's  statement  concerning  popular  participation 
in  the  government,  it  is  not  without  significance  that 
his  Imperial  Majesty  courts  the  favor  of  the  masses. 
For,  insincere  as  he  may  be  in  expressing  a  desire 
that  the  people  should  participate,  he  extended  the 
invitation  because  the  popular  pressure  was  so  great 
that  he  was  forced  to  yield.  The  tone  of  the  German 
press  as  a  whole  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  that  the 
German  masses  are  seized  with  fear  at  the  prospect 
of  continued  Allied  success.  The  result  is  an  evei- 
increasing  clamor  for  peace  and  consequently  a  de- 
mand for  a  government  that  will  pay  heed  to  this 
popular  clamor. 

The  Conservative  press  witnessed  Count  Hert- 
ling's fall  with  regret,  the  Centrists  as  a  distinct  loss 
both  to  party  and  nation,  the  Socialists,  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  democratic  development. 
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THE  CONSERVATIVE  PRESS 

The  regret  expressed  by  the  Right  is  not  occa- 
sioned by  deep  admiration  for  the  late  Chancellor  and 
his  policies,  but  rather  by  their  extreme  loathing  for 
the  political  developments  which  must  come  as  a  result 
of  his  fall.    Thus  the  Taegliche  Rundschau,  Septem- 
ber 30,  writes:  ''That  the  venerable  Count  Hertling 
c?n  no  longer  bear  the  storm  and  stress  is  comprehen- 
sible.   Those  people  who  by  every  possible  means 
have  brought  on  this  crisis  can  now  settle  it  with  their 
own  conscience.    The  words  of  the  Kaiser  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  political  tendencies  will  now  be  toward 
the  Left.    The  Revolutionists  will  now  have  the  op- 
portunity of  learning  how  a  governmental  change  in 
Germany  can  reestablish  the  Bulgarian  front  and 
check  the  enemy's  pounding  on  our  Western  front. 
That  we  wish  the  new  Chancellor  and  his  crowd,  be 
they  Scheidemann  and  Erzberger,  or  Solf  and  Payer, 
the  greatest  success  goes  without  saying.    May  they 
-  allay  all  of  our  apprehensions  and  surpass  their  own 
fondest  hopes!"    In  a  similar  strain  is  the  comment 
of  the  Rheinisch  Westfaelische  Zeitung,  September 
30.    While  admitting  that  "Count  Hertling  was  not 
satisfactory  to  us  as  Chancellor"  (chiefly  because  he 
was  anti-Prussian),  the  pan-German  organ  grants  that 
he  served  the  Empire  with  his  best  energies.    His  fall 
ih  regretted  especially  "on  account  of  the  wrong  im- 
pression which  it  will  make  on  foreign  Powers."  What 
increases  the  feeling  of  anxiety  is  that  his  successor  is 
unknown.    Speculation  on  that  subject  may  of  course 
be  indulged,  "but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
successor  can  be  more  patriotic  or  more  energetic 

than  Hertling." 

The  Junker  Kreuz-Zeitung,  October  1,  while 
characterizing  Hertling  as  a  political  opponent  of  the 
Right  party,  expresses  the  regret  that  "a  man  of  such 
experience  as  the  retiring  Count  cannot  continue  to 
exercise  his  influence  in  parliamentary  matters." 

THE  CENTRIST  PRESS 

The  Centre  party,  of  course,  regrets  the  loss  of 
Hertling,  who  has  been  to  them  for  so  many  decades 
a  trusted  leader;  but  unlike  the  extreme  Right,  do  not 
display  marked  aversion  to  the  entrance  of  Socialists 
into  the  government.  An  article  in  Germania,  October 
1,  is  typical  of  this  point  of  view:  "The  conflict  of  the 
past  few  days  has  cost  us  a  Chancellor  whose  depar- 
ture we  witness  with  extreme  regret;  not  because  he 
was  once  the  honored  leader  of  our  party— personal 
politics  in  this  sense  are  farthest  from  our  minds— 
but  because,  from  a  deep  sense  of  duty  and  patrio- 
tism, he  shouldered  the  greatest  political  responsi- 
bility during  the  most  serious  moments  of  the  Father- 
land." Germania  then  calls  attention  to  the  immense 
tasks  to  be  performed  and  the  tremendous  responsi- 
bilities awaiting  Hertling's  successor  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  government:  "The  problems  awaiting 
them  are  by  no  means  solved;  they  have  as  yet  only 
an  open  path.  Proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  new  sys- 
tem is  yet  to  be  produced.  We  hope  and  pray  that  it 
will  prove  a  blessing  to  the  Fatherland." 

The  Koelnische  Volkszeitung,  October  1,  attrib- 
utes the  fall  of  the  Chancellor  to  the  united  efforts 


of  Socialists  and  Progressives,  and  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  union  of  these  two  elements  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  utmost  importance.  "The  Socialists  and 
Progressives  have  brought  about  the  fall  of  Count 
Hertling,  partly  by  letting  him  know  that  they  no 
lcnger  trusted  him,  partly  because  they  demanded 
the  abolition  of  article  9  of  the  Constitution.  On 
this  last  question  Hertling  was  not  able  to  satisfy 
their  demands.  In  this  crisis  the  Progressives  have 
done  merely  what  the  Socialists  dictated.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  take  note  of  this  dependent  position 
in  which  the  Progressives  have  placed  themselves 
in  relation  to  the  Socialists." 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  PRESS 

While  co-operating  with  the  Socialists  in  bring- 
ing about  the  fall  of  Hertling  and  the  consequent 
political  crisis,  the  Progressives  are  not  as  enthusi- 
astic as  the  Socialists.  The  attitude  of  the  Progres- 
sive party  and  the  method  of  procedure  which  it  con- 
siders necessary  is  well  outlined  by  Theodore  Wolff 
in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  September  30. 

At  the  outset  Wolff  points  out  what  the  Progres- 
sives believe  to  be  the  fundamental  defect  in  Ger- 
many's present  government:  "that  it  is  a  govern- 
ment based  on  the  principle  of  obedience."  As  such 
it  is  separating  Germany  from  democratic  nations 
and  is  increasing  the  difficulties  of  an  understand- 
ing. People  who  believe  this  to  be  true  of  Ger- 
many's present  government  "naturally  welcome  the 
idea  of  a  popular  government."  But  Wolff  insists 
upon  making  clear  what  the  Progressives  believe  to 
be  a  "Government  of  the  People."  He  lays  down 
certain  negative  conditions  on  this  point: 

(1)  "Nothing  decisive  would  be  accomplished 
by  appointing  a  new  Chancellor  of  the  'ancient  regime' 
with  a  few  Socialists  as  Ministers,  or  even  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  purely  parliamentary  Ministry." 

(2)  "The  most  democratic  of  governments  can- 
not have  an  unqualified  success — it  'will  not  work 
miracles.    Confidence  must  be  gained  by  its  acts.'  ' 

Any  attempt  to  bolster  up  the  old  government  by 
a  sprinkling  of  Socialists  would  only  be  regarded  by 
the  Entent  powers  as  "camouflage  on  the  part  of  the 
real  rulers  of  Germany." 

Wolff  turns  next  to  a  consideration  of  what  the 
new  democratic  government  must  do: 

(1)  "It  should  first  of  all  safeguard  and 
strengthen  the  principles  of  self-government  and  of 
the  parliamentary  system  for  a  people  which^  is 
mature  enough  to  do  away  with  mere  obedience." 

(2)  "The  new  government  must  'free  itself 
from  intrigue  and  external  influences.' 

(3)  "Popular  Government  must  without  hesita- 
tion show  that  it  is  absolutely  free,  and  that  democ- 
racy has  gained  a  strong  footing  in  Germany." 

(4)  "By  no  means  should  a  new  government  say, 
a*  von  Payer  did  in  his  peace  program,  that  Germany 
will  not  treat  with  the  Allies  about  the  Brest-Litovsk 
peace.  On  the  same  principle  by  which  Germany  will 
demand  a  say  in  Turkish  affairs,  the  Entente  should 
be  heard  in 'Russian  matters.  ...  One  cannot 
stand  for  a  policy  of  force  in  the  East  and  a  League 
of  Nations  in  the  West." 
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(5)  A  popular  government,  if  it  come  in  Ger- 
many, must  agree  with  the  recent  words  of  Wilson: 
"The  price  of  a  safe  and  permanent  peace  is  im- 
partial justice." 

THE  SOCIALIST  PRESS 

To  the  Socialists  the  fall  of  Hertling  is  a  tri- 
umph, not  that  Hertling  personally  was  offensive  to 
them,  but  rather  because  the  old  regime  by  which  he 
permitted  himself  to  be  influenced,  was  offensive  to 
them.  Indeed,  when  Hertling  was  chosen  the  Social- 
ists were  inclined  to  regard  his  appointment  as  a  step 
toward  democracy.  His  fall  is  to  them  another  step, 
much  longer  than  any  previous,  toward  the  realization 
of  their  political  dreams. 

An  analysis  of  an  article  in  Vorwaerts,  October  1, 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  Socialistic  point  of  view. 
In  the  first  place,  says  Vorwaerts,  "the  appointment  of 
Hertling  marked  the  first  decisive  step.  Count  Hert- 
ling  accepted  his  office  originally  according  to  agree- 
ments with  his  party  leaders.  He  took  the  Progressive 
party  with  him  in  the  formation  of  the  government." 
But  Hertling  drifted  away  from  his  original  promises. 
Imperial  pressure  was  too  much  for  him  and  he 
yielded  before  the  pressure:  "What  the  Social  Demo- 
crats reproach  Count  Hertling  for  is  that  he  did  not 
exercise  his  strong  personality  over  the  policies  of  the 
majority.  .  .  .  but  rather  in  crucial  moments 
handed  over  to  the  high  military  command  the  reins 
of  the  government."  In  this  respect  Vorwaerts  com- 
pares Hertling's  failure  to  that  of  von  Kuehlmann, 
who,  in  concluding  the  Brest-Litovsk  Peace  yielded  en- 
tirely to  the  dictates  of  General  Hoffman. 

Vorwaerts  recognizes  that  the  old  regime  has  been 
successful  in  supplying  to  Germany  skilled  and 
trained  statesmen  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  these  men 
were  designed  from  birth  for  statesmanship.  However 
other  nations  have  proved  that  they  can  produce,  from 
democratic  circles,  "men  who  have  long  since  put 
behind  them  the  apprenticeship  of  governmental 
handicraft."  From  such  ranks  "many  forceful  per- 
sonalities have  sprung,  whose  work  has  been  for  the 
highest  interest  of  the  people."  Furthermore,  the  So- 
cial Democratic  party  will  show  that  it  can  produce 
such  men.  "We  do  not  need  Social  Democrats  as 
Ministers,  but  rather  Social  Democratic  Ministers, 
men  who  will  carry  their  manhood  into  their  offices 
and  there  work  with  relentless  energy,  for  that  which 
they  as  Social  Democrats  regard  as  just  and  neces- 
sary; men  who  will  not  question  the  consequences 
in  discarding  that  which  is  out  of  date,  but  rather 
with  the  courage  of  their  convictions  will  press  on 
to  the  end." 

The  chief  concern  of  the  Socialists,  says  Vor- 
waerts, is  "the  return  of  peace  and  the  entrance  of 
the  German  people  into  an  alliance  of  peace  as  a  free 
people,  possessing  equal  rights."  In  short,  the  Social- 
ists are  chiefly  concerned  "over  a  decisive  change  to 
a  democratic  form  of  government." 

And  then,  as  if  reaching  the  fullest  expression  of 
Socialistic  idealism,  Vorwaerts  concludes:  "A  short 
while  ago  two  aged  feeble-minded  people  attacked 
a  third  feeble-minded  person  and  attempted  to  cut  his 


throat.  They  explained  that  God  had  willed  it.  That 
is  a  ghastly  example  of  what  we  have  endured  for 
more  than  four  years.  To  put  an  end  to  the  bloody 
quarrels  of  feeble-minded  people  demands  the  mosl 
direct  means  possible."  The  Socialist  party  will  dare 
to  adopt  these  direct  means,  and  in  so  doing  "will 
not  be  broken.  ...  but  will  grow  stronger  by 
the  attempt." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

The  German  Chancellorship 
The  Daily  Chronicle,  October  2,  epitomises  the 
general  opinion  of  the  press  on  the  change  in  the  Ger- 
man Chancellorship  by  saying:    "The  Kaiser  has 
changed  his  Ministries  with  the  change  in  his  for- 
tunes."   The  change  of  fortunes  is  attributed  to  two 
causes,  the  military  successes  of  the  Allies  and  the  in- 
ternal unrest  of  Germany  which  has  of  late  become 
more  and  more  marked.    But  the  British  press  is 
not  yet  willing  to  consider  Germany  as  really  democ- 
ratized— especially  in  the  sense  of  possessing  parlia- 
mentary government.    The  Westminster  Gazette  re- 
marks on  October  2:  "It  is  doubtful  if  the  majority  of 
German  deputies   even   understand   what  the  word 
means."  Most  of  the  papers  therefore  consider  that 
the  present  steps  taken  by  the  German  Government 
have  been  prompted,  not  so  much  by  the  internal  sit- 
uation, as  by  the  conviction  of  the  Junkers  in  particu- 
lar that  military  defeat  is  almost  certain.  Against 
that  event  some  safeguard  must  be  created  which  will 
if  possible  forestall  the  final  blow  and  which,  if  it 
fails  in  doing  this,  will  permit  them  to  shift  the  re- 
sponsibility from  their   shoulders   to   those  of  the 
people. 

The  principal  phases  of  Count  von  Hertling's 
Chancellorship  are  reviewed  in  various  papers,  but 
all  agree  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  man.  The  Bir- 
mingham Post,  September  30,  finds  that  he  "came 
into  office  with  the  reputation  of  an  abnormally  wily, 
or  (to  put  it  bluntly)  shifty  politician;"  an  opinion 
subscribed  to  by  several  other  journals.   The  fact  that 
he  is  a  Catholic,  a  South  German,  a  favorite  of 
Vienna,  "but  above  all  a  veteran  opportunist  official, 
famed  for  his  cleverness  in  facing  all  ways,"  is  the 
verdict  of  the  Daily  Chronicle,  October  4.    The  Man- 
chester Guardian,  October  2,  referring  to  the  ma- 
chinery created  for  carrying  through  various  pan- 
German  projects  for  which  Count  von  Hertling  was, 
as  Chancellor,  the  nominal  sponsor,  states:  "The 
machinery  worked  very  well  for  many  months.  The 
German  people  responded  promptly  to  the  triumphs 
of  Brest  and  Bucharest  and  the  great  victories  on  the 
West.    They  did  not  mind  that  the  Prussian  franchise 
reform  was  hung  up,  or  that  the  Minister  of  War  was 
prohibiting  meetings  in  support  of  the  Reichstag 
Peace  Resolution,  so  long  as  Hindenburg  and  Luden- 
dorff  were  giving  them  victories  and  promising  them 
victory."    But  "the  machinery  came  to  a  dead  stop 
with  the  overthrow  of  Bulgaria  and  the  breaching  of 
the  Hindenburg  line."    Count  von  Hertling,  in  spite 
of  his  opportunism,  had  failed  to  achieve  the  pan- 
German  aims  and  the  military  leaders  to  bring  about 
a  military  victory.    It  therefore  became  necessary  to 
appoint  a  Chancellor  with  qualities  more  acceptable 
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to  the  Entente,  and  the  choice  was  made  of  Prince 
Maximilian  of  Baden. 

The  appointment  of  the  new  Chancellor  does  not, 
however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  press  indicate  any  real 
change  in  the  German  Government.    The  Daily  Ex- 
press, October  4, 'describes  him  as  "an  amiable  and 
well-meaning  man.    ...    He  is  always  ready  to 
talk  democratic  platitudes.    He  has  once  or  twice  de- 
nounced German  barbarities.  His  speeches  are  pleas- 
antly religious."    It  adds:  "He  will  be,  however,  as 
ciay  in  the  hands  of  the  Junker  potter.'    The  London 
Times  Berlin  correspondent,  in  the  issue  of  October 
4,  speaks  of  him  "as  a  sort  of  'moderate'  German, 
with  humanitarian  leanings  and  ideas  about  'democ- 
racy'— democracy  which  he  is  always  careful  to  rep- 
resent as  something  peculiarly  German  and  essen- 
tially different  from  the  benighted  'demagoguery'  of 
Germany's  enemies."  He  is  further  reported  to  be  hos- 
tile to  America,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  instrumental  in  helping  English  prisoners  in  Ger- 
many, the  Times,  October  4,  suggests  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  his  appointment  is  that  the  service  which 
he  has  rendered  in  this  regard  "will  secure  him  a 
favorable  hearing  in  England."    The  Daily  Chroni- 
cle, October  4,  suggests  that  the  main  opposition  to 
the  appointment  of  Prince  Maximilian  came  from  the 
Kaiser  who  feared  that  "should  Prince  Max  fail  m 
his  tasks,"  he  "would  bring  Royalty  into  no  small 
measure  of  discredit." 


Much  significance  is  attached  to  the  letter  of  the 
Kaiser  in  which  he  accepted  Count  von  Hertling's 
resignation.    The  Daily  Chronicle,  October  2,  draws 
attention  to  the  autocratic  "I  desire"  and  adds  that 
the  statement  made  in  the  letter  does  not  committ 
the  Kaiser  to  the  "full  principle  of  making  the  Min- 
istry responsible  to  the  Reichstag."    It  is  considered, 
however,  a  very  strong  indication  that  "the  Junker 
party  is  weakening  under  the  pressure  of  Allied  suc- 
cesses   (New  Witness,  October  4.)    The  Birmingham 
Post,  October  2,  sees  in  the  whole  affair  an  attempt 
to  establish  "sham  parliamentary  government,"  and 
a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  "the  Kaiser  is  feeling 
his  way  to  making  such  changes  in  the  system  of  the 
government  as  will  ease  the  path  towards  negotiations 
whilst  still  preserving  his  throne."    The  Times,  Oc- 
tober 4,  also  considers  that  this  action  is  a  "sham" 
and  finds  that  the  Kaiser's  motives  are  two-fold:  to 
"deceive  the  democracies,  who  are  his  enemies,  and 
to  "deceive  the  German  masses."    Owing  to  the  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  the  change  of  Chancellors,  Herr  von 
Payer  remains  Vice-Chancellor  it  does  not  see  "much 
sign  of  moral  regeneration  or  of  a  purpose  of  refor- 
mation." 


ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Situation  in  the  Argonne 
In  commenting  on  the  military  situation  of  the 
Allied  Armies  on  September  27,  M.  Henri  Bidou  in 
the  Journal  des  Debats,  September  29,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  general  situation  confronting 
the  1st  American  Army  in  the  Argonne. 

During  this  time,  what  is  taking  place  in  Cham- 
pagne? The  communiques  show  the  enemy  counter- 
attacking on  the  two  wings,  that  is  to  say  on  the  left 
of  General  Gouraud's  army  and  on  the  right  of  the 
American  Army.  Not  only  have  these  wings  held 
firmly,  but  General  Gouraud  appears  to  have  pro- 
gressed on  his  extreme  flank,  between  Auberive  and 
Sainte-Marie-a-Py. 

This  pressure  of  the  enemy  on  the  two  flanks  is 
truly  classical.    Owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  at- 
tacking front,  we  may  disregard  these  two  flanks,  so 
long  as  they  hold,  and  consider  only  the  movements 
which  are  taking  place  towards  the  center.   We  know 
that  the  extreme  French  right  and  the  extreme  Ameri- 
can left  are  separated  by  the  masif  of  the  Argonne. 
But  this  masif  extends  towards  the  north.    On  our 
front  of  departure,  the  distance  between  Varennes  at 
the  eastern  exit  of  the  masif,  and  Vienne-la-Ville,  at 
the  western  exit,  was  15  kilometers.    At  the  points 
reached  today  the  distance  between  Moublainville  on 
the  east  and  Binarville  on  the  west  is  no  longer  more 
than  9  kilometers.  Finally,  about  10  kilometers  north 
of  Binarville,  the  masif  stops  entirely,  and  the  Aire 
flows  freely  from  east  to  west  by  the  defile  of  Grand- 


pre.  c 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  show  the  importance  oi 
this  defile  of  Grandpre,  celebrated  in  the  campaign  of 
1792.    It  is  for  the  Germans  the  great  passage  which 
permits  communications  between  the  Crown  Prince's 
army  group,  situated  to  the  west,  with  the  group  of 
von  Gallwitz,  situated  to  the  east.    Behind  this  defile, 
the  terrain  closes  up  again,  and  to  find  a  new  passage 
it  is  necessary  to  go  three  leagues  to  the  north  to  the 
road  Buzancy-Vouziers.    What  the  loss  of  Grandpre 
would  mean  to  the  Germans  is  evident.   Inversely,  its 
occupation  would  give  to  the  Allies  a  convenient  lia- 
ison between  the  French  and  the  Americans.  But  these 
considerations  must  not  be  exaggerated.    Four  years 
of  war  have  contained  enough  lessons  to  render  us 
suspicious  of  the  importance  even  of  positions  which 
have   been   considered   as   essential.    ...  To 
come  back  to  the  defile  of  Grandpre,  the  French,  from 
the  Bois  de  l'Echelle  are  5  to  6  kilometers  from  it; 
the  Americans  considerably  advanced  their  left  yes- 
terday in  reducing  the  plateaux  where  the  enemy  still 
held  between  the  Aire  and  Montfaucon  and  in  carry  - 
I  ing  their  flank  to  the  front  Montblainville-Charpen- 
try-Epinionville-Ivoiry. 
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Bulgaria 

The  enemy  press  naturally  devotes  a  great  deal  of 
space  to  the  defection  of  Bulgaria.  Its  comment  falls 
into  two  parts:  (1)  Exposition  of  the  causes  leading 
up  to  the  disaster.  (2)  Review  of  the  situation  as  it 
stands,  and  its  possible  consequences  for  the  rest  of 
Mitteleuropa.  There  is  little  abuse  of  Bulgaria.  One 
notices  a  considerable  amount  of  real  or  affected  op- 
timism, i.  e.,  hope  in  the  attitude  of  Czar  Ferdinand, 
the  Sobranje,  General  Savoff,  and  General  Todo- 
roff.  The  opinion  is  general  that  Malinoff  acted  for 
himself  alone,  without  the  knowledge  of  other  au- 
thorities. 

The  Koelnische  Zeitung,  October  2,  offers  a  long 
explanation  of  the  causes  leading  up  to  the  collapse. 
"It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  Allies  have  succeeded 
in  concentrating  at  Salonica, — as  in  France  and  Pal- 
estine,— an  overwhelming  superiority  in  men  and  ma- 
terials, in  a  comparatively  unostentatious  manner. 
The  factories  of  the  whole  world  were  at  work  to  sup- 
ply them  with  tanks,  bombs,  aeroplanes,  artillery  ma- 
terial, and  gas  shells.  In  France  they  used  Americans 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  army;  in  the  Balkans  Greeks 
and  Serbians,  who,  under  French  leaders,  reached  a 
high  grade  of  efficiency.  These  masses  could  be  con- 
centrated at  decisive  points,  while  the  Bulgarian 
forces,  numerically  much  weaker,  had  to  be  spread 
out  along  a  very  long  front.  So  the  French  leaders, 
with  their  overwhelming  superiority,  were  able  to 
break  through  at  the  weakest  point  on  the  line.  The 
Bulgarian  soldiers  were  unprepared  for  such  an  on- 
slaught. They  had  learned  no  lessons  of  defense  from 
their  bravely  conducted  Balkan  Wars  or  from  the 
early  years  of  this  struggle.  P\>r  a  long  time  quiet 
had  reigned  on  the  Salonica  front,  which,  perhaps, 
led  to  the  belief  that  there  would  be  no  more  heavy 
fighting  there.  Moreover,  the  character  of  the  Bul- 
garian soldier  is  better  fitted  for  offensive  operations 
than  for  patient  defense,  week  in  and  month  out,  in 
the  monotony  of  the  trenches.  Likewise,  it  is  now 
known  that  a  large  part  of  the  troops  were  home  on 
leave,  thus  making  the  fighting  strength  of  the  bat- 
talions comparatively  weak.  All  these  factors  worked 
together  to  create  a  very  bad  state  of  morale.  It 
could  not  be  offset  by  the  personal  bravery  of  the 
troops.  When  it  is  also  taken  into  account  that  there 
were  no  satisfactory  means  of  defense  against  the 
strange  new  machines  of  attack,  the  breakdown  be- 
comes by  no  means  astonishing.  Whether  the  High 
Command  underestimated  the  enemy  strength,  on  ac- 
count of  the  long  pause  in  the  fighting  and  the  re- 
peated declarations  of  the  Allied  Press  that  the  Sal- 
onica Expedition  was  an  unimportant  affair,  is  an 
open  question. 


"One  of  the  most  surprising  elements,  .perhaps 
even  to  the  Allies  themselves,  was  the  political  de- 
moralization of  the  Bulgarian  people  and  army, 
caused  by  Allied  agents,  by  pro-Ally  partisans  in 
the  Government,  and  by  the  activity  as  middlemen 
of  the  American  representatives  in  Sofia.  This  po- 
litical demoralization  was  worse  for  the  army  than 
the  military  one.  Experts  on  Bulgarian  affairs  know 
the  extraordinary  part  played  by  politics  in  the  life 
of  the  most  remote  mountain  village.  To  them  the 
enormous  influence  of  politics  on  military  efficiency 
was  no  secret.  .  .  .  Undoutedly  it  was  a  Ger- 
man diplomatic  blunder  to  withhold  the  Dobrudja 
from  the  Bulgarian  people.  It  gave  the  climax  to  the 
petty  dissatisfactions  and  pro-Ally  agitation  which  led 
to  the  fall  of  Radoslavoff.  With  Malinoff  as  Minister 
President  such  agitations  received  a  free  rein. 

"A  bad  harvest  and  scarcities  of  every  sort  con- 
tributed to  heighten  the  fermentation.  On  account 
of  the  closeness  of  family  ties,  this  lack  of  bread  at 
home  had  the  worst  kind  of  an  effect  on  the  men  at 
the  front.  Distrust  and  depression  were  engendered 
there.  Likewise,  the  Bolshevik  movement  gained 
ground  in  Bulgaria,  and  the  Allies  cleverly  turned  it 
to  their  account.  In  Malinoff,  Lioptcheff  and  General 
Lukoff — the  latter  educated  in  France  and  Italy — the 
government  and  the  army  found  leaders  to  express 
their  discontent." 

The  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  September  28,  follows  out 
the  same  line  of  thought:  "For  six  long  years  the 
strength  of  this  little  people  has  been  severely  tried 
by  war.  .  .  .  This  year  brought  a  very  bad  har- 
vest, and  it  reacted  on  the  provisioning  of  the  army. 
The  food  was  poor  and  limited  in  quantity.  Neither 
shoes  nor  clothes  were  any  longer  to  be  had.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  strong  sympathy  for  the  Entente  found 
its  way  into  the  Officers'  Corps  and  the  ranks  of  en- 
listed men.    .    .  . 

"It  is  certain  that  our  positions  in  Albania  will 
be  affected  by  the  defection  of  the  Bulgarian  Army 
on  our  right  wing.  Our  occupation  of  that  country 
has  now  lost  its  object." 

Turning  to  the  actual  situation,  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt  of  September  27  reports  a  speech  of  the 
ex-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Main  Commit- 
tee of  the  Reichstag,  which  did  much  to  mislead 
German  public  opinion.  Von  Hintze  said:  "From 
the  incomplete  news  we  have  received  so  far,  it  can- 
not be  definitely  ascertained  whether  the  Bulgarian 
Government  acted  in  co-operation  with  the  High  Com- 
mand, the  Parliament,  and  the  King,  or  whether 
it  went  ahead  on  its  own  authority.  The  Sobranje  is 
going  to  meet  on  September  30.  Various  signs  point 
to  the  possibility  that  Malinoff  will  be  disowned. 
There  is  a  strong  current  of  opinion  in  the  country 
against  the  action  of  the  Minister  President.  Im- 
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portant  parties  in  Parliament,  and  influential  circles 
of  the  people  disapprove  of  the  separate  armistice 
and  the  bid  for  peace."  The  course  of  events  has 
proved  how  unfortunately  this  speech  was  worded. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  September  29,  prints  a 
similarly  hopeful  view,  from  an  unknown  Parlia- 
mentary source.  '  It  declares  also  that  "this  optimism 
is  based  on  the  belief  that  King  Ferdinand's  influence 
in  the  Sobranje  will  succeed  in  unmasking  Malinoff, 
Lukoff ,  and  Radeff,  and  placing  them  on  the  pillory 
as  traitors  to  the  life  of  the  Bulgarian  people." 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse,  September  28,  expresses 
the  opinion  of  the  Viennese  Press  that  measures  have 
already  been  taken  to  right  the  situation.  "The 
forces  of  Central  Europe  received  only  a  temporary 
support  from  Bulgaria.  We  defended  ourselves  suc- 
cessfully before  her  entrance  into  the  war,  and  will 
do  the  same  afterwards.  Therefore,  the  news  from 
Sofia  comes  more  as  a  menace  to  our  state  of  morale 
than  to  our  military  efficiency.    .    .  . 

"General  Savoff,  the  victor  of  the  First  Balkan 
War  has  hurried  from  Vienna  to  Sofia,  in  order  to 
speak  to  the  army,  whose  favorite  he  is.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General  TodorofT,  has  again  estab- 
lished communications  with  our  G.  H.  Q.  The  Haps- 
burg  Monarchy  and  Germany  will  immediately  send 
forces  to  Bulgaria,  as  Herr  von  Hintze  said.  The 
way  to  Turkey  must  not  be  cut,  and  the  regions 
where  we  can  procure  important  food  stuffs  must  be 
protected.  The  measures  to  do  this  are  already  in 
operation.  The  Central  Powers'  Alliance  is  work- 
ing together  as  a  unit,  as  it  has  done  in  all  other 
crises  before  this." 

In  another  article  of  the  same  date  this  paper 
demands  that  the  people  receive  better  information 
on  the  situation.     "It  is  high  time  that  measures 
tending  to  cloud  the  course  of  events  in  Bulgaria  be 
laid  aside.    The  people  must  now  partake  of  all  in- 
formation; otherwise  senseless  rumors  will  run  wild 
among  them  and  cause  great  harm.  We  have  no  states- 
men whom  we  can  trust.    ...    It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  hope  for  a  return  of  Bulgaria  to  her  duties 
as  a  Central  Power.    Malinoff  reckons  on  the  war 
weariness  of  the  people  and   on  the  influence  of 
scarcity.    Through  Bulgaria's  desertion,  the  situa- 
tion becomes  grave,  and  these  moments,  so  serious 
for  all,  demand  the  most  earnest  reflection." 

The  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  Septem- 
ber 30,  vouches  for  the  fidelity  of  King  Ferdinand. 
"Today  Czar  Ferdinand  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Em- 
peror Charles  in  which  he  once  more  affirmed  his 
loyalty  to  Central  Europe.  He  evidently  did  not  ap- 
prove of  Malinoff's  actions,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
peace  overtures.  He  has  called  Radoslavoff  and  the 
former  Commander-in-Chief,  Savoff,  to  Sofia.  Both 
will  work  to  overthrow  Malinoff  and  his  associates. 
General  Savoff  is  proposed  as  Chief  of  the  Army,  in 
place  of  the  pro-Ally  traitor  Jekoff." 

Papers  of  October  1  publish  the  French  radio 
announcement  of  the  ratification  of  the  armistice. 
Germania,  October  1,  gives  the  same  five  terms  of 
surrender  as  are  published  in  the  London  Times, 
October  1  (Press  Review,  October  6.)    The  Ham- 


burger Nachrichten,  October  1,  and  other  papers 
want  to  know  the  exact  situation  of  the  German 
troops  which  have  already  arrived  in  Sofia.  The 
Lokal  Anzeiger,  October  1,  suggests  that  they  will 
have  to  be  withdrawn  little  by  little.  Vorwaerts, 
September  30,  declares  that  Great  Britain  wishes  to 
conclude  a  forced  peace  and  not  one  of  reconcilia- 
tion, one  that  will  force  Bulgaria  into  treason  to- 
ward her  former  allies. 

As  the  days  went  on,  it  seems  as  if  the  people 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  optimism  communicated 
to  the  press  by  official  circles.   The  Strassburger  Post, 
October  2,  writes:  "We  still  lack  exact  information 
on  Bulgaria.    The  situation  has  not  cleared  up,  but 
the  impression  is  that  the  military  authorities  expect 
a  complete  defection.    Even  the  retreat  of  the  Ger- 
man troops  in  Bulgaria  is  discussed.    In  this  case  the 
communications  with  Turkey  would  be  assured  via 
Odessa.    ...    It  would  have  been  better  not  to 
arouse  our  hopes,  when  they  knew  nothing  of  the  situ- 
ation, hopes  that  were  completely  deceived  24  hours 
later.    .    .    .    Assuredly  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
the  responsible  persons  in  the  midst  of  a  govern- 
mental crisis.    However,  it  is  certain  that  the  ma- 
chinery is  in  a  bad  repair  somewhere." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  October  2,  resigns  it- 
self to  the  worst,  and  advises  others  to  do  likewise. 
"It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  king  has  not  played 
a  part  cut  and  dried  in  advance.    Undoubtedly  the 
armistice  will  provoke  a  feeling  of  shame  among 
many  Bulgarians;  but  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  the 
need  for  peace  is  so  great  among  the  masses,  that 
they  will,  in  all  probability,  keep  the  Malinoff  Cabi- 
net in  power.    In  certain  regards  the  events  in  Bul- 
garia are  a  consequence  of  those  on  the  Western 
front.   There  are  more  Bulgarians  now  than  formerly 
who  think  that  their  national  interests  can  be  satisfied 
by  the  Allies  better  than  by  the  Central  Powers." 

ALLIED  PRESS — Italian 

The  Bulgarian  Armistice 
The  Italian  journals  for  September  29  received 
the  news  of  Bulgaria's  request  for  an  armistice  with 
great   reserve   and   some   suspicion.    "The  Allies 
should  not  fall  into  this  trap,"  says  the  Democratic 
//  Secolo.    "Peace  can  be  treated  of  satisfactorily 
only  when  the  Bulgarians  have  freed  Balkan  poli- 
tics of  the  sinister  presence  of  Czar  Ferdinand.  In 
whose  name  is  Malinoff  asking  an  armistice?  Is  not 
Czar  Ferdinand,  prince  of  treason,  expert  in  every 
kind  of  deceit,  still  upon  the  throne  of  Bulgaria?" 
The  Corriere  delta  Sera  and  //  Tempo  advise  the  En- 
tente to  beware  of  Austria.  The  press  is  almost  unani- 
mously of  the  opinion  that,  while  the  request  shows 
the  actual  defeat  of  Bulgaria,  there  are  certain  fac- 
tions in  Sofia,  supported  by  Germany,  who  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  the  measure  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  time.    However,  no  one  is  surprised  at  the 
proposal;  and  it  is  shown  that  the  internal  conditions 
of  Bulgaria  have  been  in  a  very  serious  state  for  a 
long  time  (UEpoca).   The  Corriere  a" Italia,  and  es- 
pecially the  Avanti  point  out  that  the  Bulgarian  peo- 
ple and  the  Bulgarian  army  are  terribly  weary  after 
six  years  of  war.    The  effect  of  an  armistice,  and 
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possibly  of  peace  accorded  to  Bulgaria,  on  Turkey 
and  Rumania,  is  spoken  of  with  satisfaction  by  // 
Tempo,  Corriere  della  Sera,  II  Secolo,  L'Epoca,  Cor- 
Here  della  d'ltalia  and  the  Idea  Nazionale.  They 
point  out  that  Turkey  will  probably  be  forced  to  ask 
for  peace;  that  Rumania  and  Serbia  will  be  liberated; 
and  that  a  new  line  of  attack  against  Austria  will  thus 
be  constituted. 

The  only  journal  which  seems  to  take  a  view  more 
detached  from  immediate  Italian  interests  is  the  Lib- 
eral Corriere  della  Sera,  which  advocates  that  the  Al- 
lies be  careful  to  do  justice  to  Bulgaria.  "The  En- 
tente must  demonstrate  to  all  peoples  that  it  is  neither 
capable  of  or  disposed  to  make,  with  those  who  have 
ceased  to  he  its  enemies,  such  terms  of  peace  as  were 
made  at  Brest-Litovsk  and  Bucharest.  .  .  .  The 
fust  separate  peace  concluded  by  the  Entente  ought 
to  bring  out  the  distinction  between  human  justice 
and  bestial  violence.  .  .  .  It  is  really  providen- 
tial that  Italy  should  have  declared  publicly  her  fa- 
vorable attitude  toward  the  constitution  of  a  national 
Jugo-Slav  State."  For  it  is  in  view  of  this  fact  that 
the  Sera  considers  Italy  to  be  in  a  particularly  good 
situation  to  aid  in  the  conclusion  of  such  a  treaty. 

To  another  Liberal  journal,  Baron  Sonnino's 
Giornale  d'ltalia,  the  Bulgarian  demand  spells  dis- 
comfiture for  the  Central  Powers.  "The  Bulgarian 
-request  for  peace  has  fallen  like  a  stroke  of  light- 
ning on  the  heads  of  the  German  Government  in 
view  of  the  declared  determination  of  the  Chancel- 
lor, Vice-Chancellor  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
to  retain  the  vast  spoil  stolen  by  the  Central  Powers  in 
the  East."  This  journal  points  out,  that,  in  addition 
to  the  fact  that  the  people  and  the  army  are  weary 
of  war,  Bulgaria's  national  dreams  of  conquering 
the  Balkan  hegemony  have  been  rudely  shattered  by 
the  necessity  under  which  she  has  found  herself  of 
playing  Germany's  game.  "It  is  thus  apparent  that 
Bulgaria's  request  for  peace  is  not  alone  the  result  of 
the  defeat  just  sustained,  but  also  the  logical  conse- 
quence of  a  complex  political  situation.  Bulgaria  has 
lost  the  desire  to  fight  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the 
Central  Empires  have  no  longer  either  the  moral  pres- 
tige nor  the  military  strength  to  make  her  soldiers  fall 
into  line." 

The  tone  of  the  Orlandian  Epocd 's  article  is  one 
of  satisfaction  mingled  with  caution.  "There  is  no 
necessity  for  hurrying  into  a  separate  peace  with  Bul- 
garia even  in  order  to  enjoy  all  the  enormous  benefits 
of  the  situation."  Caution  is  also  the  keynote  in  the 
article  of  the  Socialist  Avanti  80  lines  of  which  are 
censored.  "When  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  Bal- 
kan countries  we  can  no  longer  judge  according  to  the 
logic  and  evidence  of  things."  The  opportunity  to 
point  out  that  Bulgaria's  army  and  people  are  tired  is 
eagerly  seized:  "One  military  episode  was  enough  to 
give  them  an  irrestible  impetus  toward  peace.  The 
Government  knew  that  after  that  it  could  no  longer 
count  upon  the  country's  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  new 
resistance." 

The  Catholic  Corriere  d'ltalia  (Rome)  is  of  the 
opinion  that,  while  internal  conditions  were  not  ac- 
tually so  bad  in  Bulgaria  as  really  to  necessitate  this 


step,  little  could  be  hoped  for  from  Germany  and 
Austria  now  or  in  the  future.  "The  support  of  the 
German  fist  is  of  no  avail."  Moreover,  "the  consti- 
tution of  a  new  Balkan  front  will  mean  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  Italian  and  French  fronts,  thus  creating 
an  almost  desperate  military  situation  for  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  without  reckoning  on  the  moral  ele- 
ment of  discouragement."  The  Nationalist  Idea  Na- 
zionale seems  to  have  expected  Bulgaria's  move  and 
rejoices  that  "enemy  unity  is  crumbling." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

Colonel  Repington  on  the  St.  Mihiel  Operation 

(In  the  "Morning  Post"  of  October  1,  4,  and  5 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Repington  discusses  the  American 
operations  in  the  St.  Mihiel  sector.  Selected  para- 
graphs from  the  three  articles  are  given  below.) 

Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  General  Pershing,  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  accompany  the  United 
States  Army  during  the  recent  operations  for  the 
capture  of  the  Saint  Mihiel  salient.  These  opera- 
tions have  satisfactorily  answered  in  the  affirmative 
the  question  whether  a  considerable  American  Army 
under  purely  American  command  could  carry  out  an 
important  military  action  and  beat  the  Germans  in 
the  field.    .    .  . 

The  Americans  at  an  early  stage,  laid  down  cer- 
tain principles  for  themselves.  First,- that  the  war  was 
to  be  won  on  the  Western  front  and  there  alone.  Sec- 
ondly, that  tactics  should  be  American,  and  neither 
British  nor  French.  Thirdly,  that  the  Armies  should 
be  inspired  by  a  highly  developed  offensive  spirit; 
and,  lastly,  that  the  American  Armies  should  be  uni- 
ted in  battle,  and  be  under  American  command,  sub- 
ject only  the  supreme  direction  of  Marshal  Foch. 
From  these  principles  they  have  never  swerved.  .  .  . 

Personally,  I  am  a  whole-hearted  believer  in  these 
American  principles,  which  have  dominated  the  gen- 
eral situation  during  the  past  year.  It  is  said,  and 
said  with  truth,  that  had  half  a  dozen  American  divi- 
sions been  thrown  in  here  or  there  or  at  another  place 
greater  results  would  have  been  obtained  from  French 
and  British  efforts.  No  doubt  they  would,  but  after 
the  American  Armies  had  been  allotted  their  present 
place  in  the  Allied  line,  and  every  American  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  conformably,  it  would  have  com- 
pletely dislocated  these  arrangements.  The  American 
Armies  have  gravitated  under  express  agreements  to 
a  part  of  the  Western  front  which  has,  to  my  mind,  the 
greatest  strategic  importance.  A  national  Army 
fights  best  when  it  unites  all  its  resources  under  its 
own  leaders,  and  though  temporary  advantage  might 
have  been  derived  by  the  Allies  from  the  transfer 
of  American  divisions  to  other  points,  it  is  the  final 
result  which  alone  counts  in  war,  and  I  believe  that 
the  Americans  have  done  well  to  stand  to  their  guns 
and  to  follow  the  principles  which  I  have  indi- 
cated. 

General  Pershing  admitted,  perhaps  with  reluc- 
tance, the  priority  of  infantry  arrivals  and  the 
strengthening  of  our  weakened  forces.  He  threw  eight 
divisions  successively  into  the  fights  on  fronts  other 
than  his  own.  He  was  ready,  if  the  need  arose,  to 
do  more,  and  the  organization  of  his  lines  of  com- 
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munication  provided  for  the  contingency.  But  with 
great  strength  of  character  he  resisted  the  scattering 
of  his  forces  and  all  idea  of  an  amalgam  of  the  vari- 
ous Armies  of  the  Allies.  ... 

The  Americans,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  are  in- 
tent upon  having  tjieir  own  code  of  tactics,  and  I  do 
not  blame  them.    Everything  has  to  be,  and  so  is, 
American.    The  pride  of  race  is  very  strong.  They 
find  that  our  British  and  French  theories  and  prac- 
tices differ  a  good  deal,  and  so  have  determined  to 
take  the  best  of  the  two  theories  and  practices  and 
to  create  their  own  codes  of  instruction.    This  has 
been  done,  and  very  complete  instructions  now  exist 
covering  the  whole  field  of  modern  war.    The  offen- 
sive spirit  is  cultivated  in  the  highest  degree,  and, 
while  not  neglecting  accessory  arms  and  the  machin- 
ery of  war,  the  Americans  regard  the  infantry  as  the 
arm  of  decision,  devote  most  of  their  attention  to  it, 
and  fight  with  it  more  than  the  older  Armies  are  in 
the  habit  of  doing  now.   The  Americans  keep  up  full 
battalions,  thanks  to  the  drafting  formations  which 
each  Army  Corps  brings  with  it,  and  while  with  us 
the  infantry  are  constantly  drained  of  their  best  ele- 
ments to  provide  a  score  of  services,  these  services 
are,  with  the  Americans,  provided  from  sources  ex- 
tianeous  to  the  infantry.    The  American  division, 
though  only  twelve  battalions,  as  ours  was  when  the 
war  began,  is,  for  these  reasons,  at  least  double  the 
fighting   strength  of  most  other  divisions   in  the 

field.  ... 

It  must  have  been  a  difficult  matter  for  General 
Pershing  to  fill  all  his  higher  commands  and  Staffs 
while  so  busy  receiving  and  training  the  new  arrivals. 
He  set  about  it,  as  he  did  about  other  matters,  on  a 
clean-cut  system  and  with  a  firm  intention  of  suc- 
ceeding. He  sent  his  Staff  officers  to  regiments  and 
larger  units,  and  his  regimental  officers  to  the  Staffs. 
He  appointed  to  battalions  young  officers  who  had  led 
well  their  companies  and  platoons.  He  used  the  di- 
visional fighting  as  a  high  school  for  the  command 
and  Staffs,  and  the  larger  units  are  mostly  led  by 
those  who  have  done  well  in  the  field.  The  rule  which 
General  Pershing  insisted  upon  in  the  Army  he  ap- 
plied to  himself.  There  was  no  compulsion  upon  him 
to  assume  command  of  his  1st  Army  when  it  took  the 
field  all  new  to  a  great  operation.  He  did  so  because 
he  wished  before  commanding  several  Armies  to  have 
practical  experience  of  the  handling  of  one.    .    .  . 

Entrusted  with  the  defence  of  a  sector  of  the  East- 
ern frontier  of  France  some  eight  months  ago,  Gen- 
eral Pershing  naturally  set  himself  to  consider  all  the 
hypotheses  which  presented  themselves,  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  Saint  Mihiel  salient  was  one  of  the 
problems  which  he  was  soon  ready  to  solve.  When  the 
success  of  the  Allied  operations  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August  permitted  Marshal  Foch  to  extend 
his  operations  to  this  quarter,  and  when  the  Ameri- 
cans were  sufficiently  forward  in  their  training  to 
make  a  serious  effort,  the  American  General  was  giv- 
en a  free  hand  to  proceed. 

General  Pershing's  plan,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted 
with  it,  was  to  launch  his  main  attack  against  the 
southern  front  from  the  Moselle  near  Pont  a  Mous- 


son  to  Xivray,  southeast  of  Mont  Sec,  with  orders  to 
advance  in  line  of  divisions  to  the  level  of  Thiaucourt. 
and  then  to  reach  out  to  its  left  to  join  hands  with  a 
secondary  American  attack  which  had  the  arduous 
task  of  penetrating  the  hilly  wooded  district  about 
Les  Eparges  and  Dommartin  and  of  pressing  forward 
to  Vigneulles,  when  all  the  exits  from  the  salient 
would  be  intercepted.    Between  these  two  American 
attacks  a  famous  French  Army  Corps,  under  General 
Pershing,  occupied  all  the  "snout"  of  the  salient.  Its 
object  was  to  hold  the  enemy  in  his  positions  at  Saint 
Mihiel  as  long  as  possible  until  the  envelopment  was 
completed  and  then  advance  and  take  part  in  the 
process  of  mopping  up  the  German  remains.    .    .  . 

The  organisation  of  the  attack  followed  the  most 
modern  principles.  .  .  .  There  was  neither  fuss 
nor  worry.  Everything  had  been  thought  out  in  ad- 
vance, and  the  American  commanders,  having  com- 
pleted their  work  awaited  without  impatience  or  anx- 
iety the  result  of  the  attack.  ...  So  far  as  I 
was  able  to  judge,  the  attacks  worked  out  precisely 
according  to  plan.    .    .  . 

The  direction  of  the  German  defence  was  almost 
beneath  criticism,  and  fully  deserved  the  sarcasms  of 
which  some  German  officer  prisoners  delivered  them- 
selves.   I  think  that  it  is  probably  true  that  Luden- 
dorff  meant  to  draw  his  line  back  if  he  were  obliged, 
but  in  this  sleepy  hollow  of  a  quiet  sector  the  enemy 
had  become  enervated  by  passivity  and  moved  too 
late.    The  American  attack  was  apparently  expected, 
but  not  till  some  days  later,  and  the  actual  attack 
was  a  surprise.    Most  of  the  heavy  and  some  light 
guns  had  been  sent  away,  but  the  infantry  remained 
until  the  Americans  were  on  top  of  them,  and  conse- 
quently the  battle  was  engaged  in  the  most  unfavor- 
able circumstances  possible  for  German  arms.  If 
the  German  casualty  list  was  not  very  heavy  in  killed 
and  wounded,  it  was  exceptionally  heavy  in  prisoners, 
of  whom  I  have  never  seen  so  many  taken  in  a  single 
battle.    The  cages  were  literally  bursting  with  them, 
and  the  roads  in  rear,  when  I  returned  late  on  the 
13th,  seemed  almost  to  be  in  German  occupation.  I 
expected  to  find  men  of  inferior  physique  among  the 
Landwehr    men.     There    were    groups    of  poor 
creatures,  but  at  least  75  per  cent  were  quite  good 
men,  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  one  could  have  picked 
a  brigade  of  Guards  from  them  quite  easily.  They 
surrendered  tamely,  and  about  3  per  cent  of  the  pris- 
oners were  officers. 

I  took  a  look  around  the  French  and  American 
artillery  positions  after  the  fight  on  returning  from 
the  battlefield,  and  admired  the  perfection  of  the 
preparations.  Many  light  batteries  had  then  gone 
forward,  but  many  of  the  seventy-fives  were  still 
in  positions,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  howitzers 
with  their  noses  in  the  air  and  their  trails  deeply 
dug  into  the  ground,  enabling  them  to  support  the 
attack  at  extreme  ranges.  The  French  contribution 
to  the  artillery  deployment  was  most  valuable.  I  did 
not  personally  see  much  of  the  Tanks,  but  the  Franco- 
American  airmen  dominated  in  their  element  and 
fought  splendidly.  I  did  not  see  a  single  Boche 
plane  over  our  heads  on  either  the  12th  or  13th. 
The  British  Independent  Air  Force  here  found  a 
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proper  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  their  fighting  and 
bcmbing  energies,  and  played  havoc  with  the  Ger- 
man communications  and  railways.    .    .  . 

If  I  have  a  preference  it  is  for  the  "doughboys," 
the  doughty  American  infantry.  .  .  .  They  are  a 
mighty  fine  infantry.  They  are  soaked  with  the 
offensive  spirit.  They  are  disciplined,  and  they 
know  how  to  use  their  rifle  and  bayonet.  Their 
Browning  machine  guns  are  as  good  as  anything  in 
the  war,  and  perhaps  better.  The  Browning  auto- 
matic rifle  is  also  good.  The  infantry  are,  or  will 
be,  plentifully  supplied  with  both.  .  .  .  The  only 
difficulty  with  them  is  not  to  launch  but  to  stop  them. 
I  felt  quite  relieved  when  I  saw  that  the  infantry  in 


the  fight  were  not  throwing  all  their  kit  away  to  fight 
in  their  shirt  sleeves.  They  went  in  with  full  kit, 
even  to  their  "slickers,"  or  water-proof  coats,  as  the 
dawn  was  wet,  and  their  dash  is  becoming  tempered 
by  their  experience  of  war.  The  objectives  assigned 
to  them  were  attained  but  not  overrun.  It  spoils  the 
story  a  little,  but  I  must  add  that  the  infantry  asked 
to  overrun  them,  and  were  not  allowed. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  cool  heads  that  direct 
the  American  Armies  will  become  swollen  by  Saint 
Mihiel,  or  will  fail  to  appraise  the  whole  operation 
at  its  just  value.  The  Boche  will  not  always  be  so 
execrably  led  nor  will  victory  always  be  so  easy. 
The  Americans  have  still  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  their 
chiefs  must  know  it. 
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The  Original  Attitude  Toward  President  Wil- 
son's Fourteen  Points 

(In  view  of  Germany's  acceptance  of  President 
Wilson  s  14  points  as  a  basis  for  peace  discussions, 
the  reception  originally  given  to  this  program  ac- 
quired new  interest.  Consequently  there  are  re- 
printed below  extracts  from  articles  dealing  with  this 
question  which  appeared  in  the  Press  Review  for 
January  16  and  January  18,  1918.  There  is  added 
a  paragraph  from  an  article  printed  in  the  Press 
Review  of  January  25,  1918,  which  shows  the  real 
or  assumed  view  of  the  Conservative  press  in  Ger- 
many on  the  possibilities  of  effective  military  inter- 
vention by  the  army  of  the  United  States  during  the 
present  year.) 

The  German  press  as  a  whole  received  with  keen 
irritation  and  hostility  the  President's  message  to 
Congress.  The  papers  of  the  Right  found  a  pretext 
for  renewing  attacks  against  Mr.  Wilson,  while  Lib- 
eral papers,  such  as  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  and  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  were  frankly  disappointed.  Sev- 
eral Socialist  and  Liberal  papers  see  in  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  a  new  bid  for  peace  and  a  possibility 
of  opening  conversations  in  connection  with  the  Quad- 
ruplice  reply  of  December  25  and  this  message  of 
the  President.  Going  from  Right  to  Left,  the  follow- 
ing comment  in  the  German  press  is  significant: 
Right.  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung:  'The 
fourteen  points  do  not  form  a  program  of  world 
peace.  Herr  Wilson's  intervention  was  not  wanted, 
but  having  an  opportunity  of  serving  peace,  he  not 
only  failed,  but  served  a  contrary  intention."  Die 
Rheinische-W  estfaelische  Zeitung  describes  Mr.  Wil- 
son as  "the  Great  Hypocrite  Beyond  the  Ocean,"  and 
concludes:  "We  ourselves  work  for  our  own  peace 
conditions  and  even  Mr.  Wilson  will  some  day  admit 
discussion  from  our  standpoint."  Liberal  Center. 
Berliner  Tageblatt:  "This  last  message  would  give 
France  and  England  all  they  want.  On  the  other 
hand  the  United  States  have  not  found  a  way  to  bring 
the  Russians  into  the  Allied  camp."  The  Frankfurter 
Zeitung:  "We  ask  that  no  occasion  be  neglected  to 
bring  about  general  peace  based  on  understanding 
and  accord.  Mr.  Wilson's  program  offers  a  new 
occasion  to  settle  this  question.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Wilson  offers  some  unacceptable  conditions,  and 
others  which  may  be  diversely  interpreted,  but  we 
should  inquire  what  Mr.  Wilson  wants  by  this  appre- 
ciable change  in  position  and  tone,  and  to  what  point 
he  and  the  Allies  are  prepared  to  meet  German  ob- 
jections. If  the  gulf  is  too  wide,  the  German  people 
will  not  reply,  but  the  war  is  too  serious  an  affair 
to  throw  back  derision  and  insults."  Left.  Vor- 
waerts:   "It  will  be  noticed  that  the  speech  of  Wilson 
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is  not  in  complete  accord  with  that  of  Lloyd  George. 
That  of  the  latter  is  more  brutal  and  openly  more  im- 
perialistic, while  that  of  Wilson  contains  expressions 
of  idealism  which  we  cannot  but  approve.  The  speech 
of  Wilson  placed  side  by  side  with  the  reply  of  the 
Central  Powers  of  December  25  would  constitute  a 
basis  on  which  it  would  be  possible  to  discuss  general 
peace  terms.  .  .  .  The  duty  of  the  working  classes 
is  to  exert  pressure  on  the  Imperial  Government  so 
that  they  will  work  sincerely  toward  a  general 
peace."  Reports  of  comment  from  Austria-Hun- 
gary are  as  yet  incomplete.  Reuter  quotes  Vienna 
newspapers  as  saying  "that  Mr.  Wilson's  conditions 
could  only  be  imposed  in  the  event  of  complete  de- 
feat for  the  Quadruplice." 

(George  Bernhard  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung, 
January  14.)  "If  we  judge  from  the  declarations  of 
Pichon,  Wilson,  and  Lloyd  George,  the  solidarity  of 
the  Allies  is  already  seriously  endangered.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  felt  himself  again  obliged  to  show  his 
sympathy  for  the  war  aims  of  France,  and  the 
speech  of  Lloyd  George  hints  that  Alsace-Lorraine 
might  be,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  price  of 
an  English  peace  with  Germany.  Now  that  it  is 
known  that  the  French  desired  a  common  declara- 
tion by  the  Allies,  and  that  the  English  and  the 
Americans  avoided  this,  it  becomes  quite  clear  that 
France  will  be  abandoned  by  her  Allies  when  the 
opportune  moment  arrives." 

(From  Vorwaerts,  January  11.)  "The  greater 
part  of  the  Berlin  press  was  unanimous  in  stating 
that  President  Wilson's  message  was  but  a  trap  set 
to  catch  Germany.  Opinion  in  the  Entente  camp, 
it  will  be  recalled,  suspected  as  much  at  the  time  of 
the  Central  Powers'  general  overtures  of  peace.  It 
was  stated  from  all  sides  that  this  manifesto  lacked 
sincerity,  and  that  the  apparent  pacifism  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  was  but  a  disguised  form  of  Imperial- 
ism. Such  is  the  exact  attitude  taken  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  German  press  toward  Mr.  Wilson's  mes- 
sage. One  fact  is  significant.  The  papers  which  de- 
clare loudest  that  Wilson's  pacifism  is  not  sincere 
are  the  same  ones  which  assert  as  categorical  that 
the  Entente  is  on  the  eve  of  utter  defeat.  Is  it  not 
likely  that  a  group  of  powers  on  the  eve  of  defeat 
would  sincerely  want  peace?  But  those  nations  do 
not  want  peace,  and  if  it  be  true  that  Wilson  wishes 
to  mutilate  Germany,  and  split  up  Austria  and  Tur- 
key, can  we  suppose  that  he  is  as  pessimistic  as  most 
Germans  in  estimating  the  situation  of  his  allies? 
We  do  not  take  seriously  the  Imperialism  of  the 
defeated,  but  only  the  Imperialism  of  the  victor. 
Germany  is  certainly  not  victorious  enough  to  dic- 
tate her  own  peace  terms  to  all  her  adversaries,  nor 
is  she  defeated  to  the  point  of  being  obliged  to  give 
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up  Alsace-Lorraine,  Posen  and  Dantzig,  and  every- 
thing else  which  Mr.  Wilson — evidently  in  a  round- 
about fashion — demands  of  her.  Were  we  to  go  to 
a  general  peace  conference  tomorrow,  where  our 
opponents  advanced  such  demands,  our  plenipoten- 
tiaries could  laugh  in  their  faces.  The  whole  Ger- 
man people  is  unanimous  in  stating  that  there  can  be 
no  peace  founded  on  such  basis.  It  is  the  duty  of 
those  who  are  the  most  outspoken  in  opposing  any 
violent  policy  on  the  part  of  Germany,  to  be  equally 
outspoken  in  opposing  attempted  annexation  on  the 
part  of  foreign  powers." 

American  Participation  in  the  War 
(Extract  from  the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zei- 
tung,  January  15.)    "Secretary  Baker  declares  that 
America  has  a  million  and  a  half  men  in  the  field 
or  under  instruction.     Frenchmen,   simple  people, 
may  imagine  this  to  be  true.    It  is  a  long  time  that 
we  have  studied  this  American  legendary  army.  It 
is  absurd  for  us  to  be  frightened  at  the  thought  of 
a  million  and  a  half  men.    In  three  years  we  have 
put  forces  ten  times  as  large  hors  de  combat.  When 
the  Secretary  speaks  of  the  Army  in  France  we  know 
he  means  an  army  of  woodsmen,  railway  hands,  and 
workmen.    The  fighting  units  of  this  army  are  at 
most  two  or  three  divisions,  who  have  not  yet  come 
into  action  or  who  are  in  a  quiet  sector.    We  will 
not  repeat  the  proofs  of  America's  inability  to  send 
these  troops  to  Europe.    Many  of  these  she  needs 
at  home  to  protect  her  coasts  and  for  her  colonial 
garrisons.    To  transport  from  four  to  five  hundred 
thousand  of  these  men  would  require  tonnage  of 
2,500,000,  650  steamship  crossings  of  ships  from 
3,000  to  5,000  tons  each.    At  the  beginning  of  this 
year  America  had  in  all  four  million  tons.  With 
this  she  could  barely  make  her  export  deliveries  to 
the  Allies.    Now  she  is  obliged  to  add  grain  to  this. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  a  practical  im- 
possibility for  her  to  bring  more  than  500,000  men 
to  Europe.    ...    All  of  Baker's  speeches  may  be 
summed   up   in   one   phrase   as   'good  American 
bluff.'  " 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 


The  Destruction  of  French  Cities 
The  French  Government  has  communicated  to 
the  French  press  the  text  of  an  official  note  addressed 
to  the  German  Government,  in  which  the  latter  is 
warned  of  the  consequences  to  follow  the  commission 
of  further  acts  of  vandalism  in  the  French  cities 
evacuated  by  its  forces.    The  note  is  based  on  the 
demonstrated  attitude  of  the  German  Government, 
"which  has  not  ceased  to  proclaim  that  if  ever  it  be 
forced  to  abandon  French  territory  which  it  occupies 
it  will  only  give  up  a  land  absolutely  ruined  and 
ravished."    The  recent  retreats  have  been  accompa- 
nied by  acts  of  destruction  surpassing  anything  at- 
tempted in  all  the  course  of  the  war.    "In  the  pres- 
ence of  these  systematic  violations  of  right  and  of 
humanity,  the  French  Government  has  the  imperious 
duty  of  addressing  a  solemn  warning  to  Germany 
and  to  the  States  which  assist  her  in  her  monstrous 
work  of  ravage  and  destruction." 


The  sanctions  to  be  agreed  upon  by  negotiation 
between  the  Entente  powers  are  to  be  applied  to 
"the  German  people  who  participate  in  these  acts. 
The  author  of,  and  those  who  command  these  crimes, 
will  be  held  responsible  morally,  penally,  and  finan- 
cially." The  note  terminates  with  the  warning:  "The 
account  to  be  regulated  is  opened.  It  will  be  liqui- 
dated." 

"It  is  a  solemn  warning  which  will  give  satis- 
faction to  public  opinion,  unanimously  indignant," 
declares  the  Journal,  October  5.  This  opinion  seems 
to  have  first  crystallized  in  the  English  press  whose 
correspondents,  observing  first  the  new  reign  of  de- 
struction accompanying  the  German  retreat  from  be- 
fore St.  Quentin,  Lens,  and  Cambrai,  made  known 
to  the  world  the  extent  of  German  vandalism.  In 
the  presence  of  the  accomplished  fact  the  Daily  Mail 
put  forward  the  doctrine  of  "city  for  city:"  the 
destruction  of  a  German  city  for  each  French  city 
ravaged. 

Upon  this  question  of  the  nature  of  the  pressure 
to  be  brought  to  bear  on  Germany  the  French  press 
has  recently  expressed  an  unequivocal  opinion  which 
seems  to  have  resulted  in  the  government  note.  The 
National  Committee  for  Integral  Reparation  of  Dam- 
ages Caused  by  the  War,  under  the  Presidency  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty  of  Paris,  adopted  the 
formula  "city  for  city"  as  its  own.    The  representa- 
tives of  the  invaded  area  have  recently  voted  a  reso- 
lution of  similar  portent.    The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
has  been  informed  of  a  motion  to  be  presented  by 
representatives  of  two  different  groups  having  similar 
views  on  this  subject.    It  was  with  the  almost  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  country  on  its  side,  therefore, 
that  the  government  saw  fit  to  issue  its  note. 

Somewhat  less  unanimous  is  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  proposed  action  is  regarded. 

The  idea  of  burning  German  cities  for  French 
cities  as  a  measure  of  vengeance  or  retaliation  com- 
mends itself  only  to  a  small  section  of  the  press,  to 
papers  mainly  of  the  popular  sort.  Such  is  the  Rad- 
ical, which  asks:  "Have  we  the  right  to  be  sentimental 
and  to  stick  to  a  chivalrous  generosity  at  the  risk  of 
being  duped?"  The  Echo  de  Paris  sees  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  admitted  crime  of  vengeance  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  provocation;  while  the  Matin,  September 
15,  lays  aside  all  sentiment  in  advocating  the  "city 
for  a  city"  formula:  "We  will  do  that  coldly,  if 
necessary,  with  the  same  serenity  that  a  judge  gives 
the  penalty  of  death." 

On  the  other  hand  the  great  bulk  of  the  French 
press  seems  opposed  to  the  application  of  ancient 
systems  of  legal  vengeance  to  the  acts  of  an  enemy 
against  whom  war  is  being  waged  in  the  interests  of 
higher  ideals  of  justice.  "Why  substitute,"  asks  the 
Rappel,  "the  inferior  notion  of  reprisals  for  the  more 
noble  idea,  the  idea  more  in  keeping  with  our  men- 
tality, of  punishment?"  The  Temps  states:  "What 
we  demand  are  not  measures  of  vengeance,  neither 
measures  of  justice,  but  measures  of  preservation 
that  we  owe  to  our  unfortunate  fellow  citizens  of  in- 
vaded France." 

The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  summed  up  best 
of  all  in  the  Journal  des  Debats.    The  Allied  attitude 
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must  be  based  on  justice  rather  than  on  vengeance, 
but  it  must  at  least  be  clearly  stated.  "It  is  not  a 
question  of  replying  with  barbarity  to  barbarity,  by 
burnings  to  burnings,  with  ruins  to  ruins.  Those 
are  sanctions  which  respond  neither  to  our  manners, 
to  our  character,  nor  to  our  conception  of  interna- 
tional justice.  Let  us  tell  them  plainly  what  we  in- 
tend to  do.  .  .  .  We  are  dealing  with  people  of 
no  refinement,  not  even  a  refined  sense  of  hearing." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

British  Shipbuilding 

The  announcement  by  the  Admiralty  that  in  Au- 
gust 124,675  tons  of  merchant  shipping  were  com- 
pleted in  the  yards  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  against 
141,948  tons  in  July,  was  greeted  with  a  very  consid- 
erable amount  of  adverse  criticism  from  the  press. 
Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  early  in  the  year 
the  Admiralty  promised  that  shipping  to  the  amount 
of  150,000  tons  per  month  would  be  constructed  dur- 
ing the  year,  but  the  figures  for  the  nine  months,  in- 
cluding September,  show  that  instead  of  1,350,000 
only  1,174,641  tons  have  been  built.  Furthermore, 
as  the  Daily  News,  October  5,  points  out,  in  the  four 
months  from  June  to  September  there  were  completed 
25,000  tons  less  than  in  the  four  months  from  Feb- 
ruary to  May.  There  are  losses  amounting  to  some 
4,000,000  tons  which  have  not  as  yet  been  made  good; 
and,  although  the  September  figures  show  144,771 
tons  completed,  the  press  notes  that  British  merchant 
tonnage  is  shrinking.  Much  uneasiness  is  shown  at 
this  state  of  affairs,  not  only  because  of  the  need  for 
merchant  tonnage  during  the  war  to  transport  troops, 
food  and  munitions,  but  because  of  a  dread  lest,  after 
the  war,  Great  Britain  will  be  unable  to  sustain  her 
maritime  supremacy. 

The  German  submarine  campaign  is  admitted  on 
all  sides  to  have  failed  in  its  principal  purpose,  that 
of  starving  out  England;  but  it  is  still  recognized 
as  a  very  important  factor  in  the  British  situation. 
The  Review  of  Reviews  for  September  notes  that  new 
tonnage  for  the  world  for  the  second  quarter  of  1918 
"exceeded  losses  from  all  causes  by  296,696  gross 
tons,  and  to  this  extent  we  may  say  that  the  navies  and 
shipyards  of  the  Allies  have  overtaken  the  subma- 
rine; but  this  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  astonishing 
American  efforts.  British  shipbuilding  still  lags  be- 
hind. .  .  .  The  submarine  campaign  is  not  yet 
definitely  broken;  it  may  have  ceased  to  be  a  menace, 
but  it  is  still  a  very  considerable  nuisance."  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  September  26,  finds  that  "the 
U-boat  is  still  sinking  more  cargo  space  than  England 
is  building,"  while  the  Daily  News,  October  5,  points 
out  that  "the  proportion  of  British  losses  to  the  total 
destruction  of  world  shipping  has  steadily  increased." 
It  states  that,  in  1916,  out  of  every  1,000  tons  of 
shipping  destroyed,  535  were  British,  in  1917  605 
were  British,  while  in  1918  inclusive  of  the  August 
figures  the  amount  of  British  tonnage  destroyed  per 
thousand  rose  to  610  tons. 

In  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  October  3  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Hurd,  in  commenting  on  the  shipping  situation, 
emphasizes  four  points:    First,  the  4,000,000  tons  of 


losses  "still  uncovered."  Second,  that  Great  Britain 
is  losing  "about  180,000  tons  of  shipping  a  month, 
evidence  that  the  enemy  is  pressing  the  campaign 
with  energy."  Third,  "that  the  merchant  navy  is 
still  shrinking  in  size."  Fourth,  "that  the  war  bur- 
dens of  our  merchant  fleet  are  increasing."  He  draws 
particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  skilled  labor  i- 
needed  to  increase  the  output  of  ships,  and,  while  not- 
ing that  "a  cerain  number  of  soldiers  have  been  re- 
turned," adds  that  "it  has  not  been  asserted  that  they 
are  physically  fit  for  the  hard  work  of  ship  construc- 
tion. The  truth  is  that,  having  a  balance  of  4,000,000 
tons  of  shipping  against  us,  that  balance  is  being  in- 
creased from  month  to  month  for  the  want  of  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  thousand  skilled  men — as  many  as 
can  be  spared.  Those  men  can  be  obtained,  if  only 
an  effort  is  made." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  September  26,  in  com- 
menting on  the  shipping  figures,  says  that  they  cast 
"a  lurid  light  on  the  action  of  the  Clyde  shipwrights 
in  stopping  work  at  this  critical  time."    It  also  gives 
the  information  that  the  government  has  released 
13,000  men  from  the  army  for  the  purpose  of  ship- 
building, and  adds:    "If  all  strikes  are  called  off, 
future  months  should  show  a  great  improvement  in 
the  successive  records  of  loss  and  construction." 
Additional  encouragement  is  seen  along  the  lines  of 
increased  efficiency  of  labor  in  "the  report  of  a  con- 
ference between  the  Shipbuilding  Employers'  Fed- 
eration and  the  representatives  of  trade  unions  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian  of  October  4.    It  appears  from 
this  that  an   agreement   of   some   nature  has  been 
reached  which,  while  not  as  yet  made  public,  will  be 
beneficial  in  preventing  stoppages  of  work,  "and  par- 
ticularly those  of  an  unconditional  character." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  of  September  9  sees, 
in  addition  to  the  labor  question,  two  other  reasons 
for  the  failure  in  British  shipbuilding:  "that  Gov- 
ernment control  is  inefficient,"  and  "that  an  exces- 
sive proportion  of  labor  and  material  is  diverted 
to  purely  naval  construction."  It  suggests  that  the 
British  government  should  review  "the  distribution 
of  its  war  efforts"  in  view  of  the  contribution  being 
made  to  the  Allied  cause  "by  America's  gigantic  part- 
nership." 

The  Observer,  September  8,  prints  a  valuable 
article  by  Sir  Norman  Hill,  the  secretary  of  the  Liv- 
erpool Owners'  Steamship  Association,  in  which  he 
discusses  the  attitude  of  the  Admiralty  towards  mer- 
cantile shipping.  He  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  while  the  Royal  Navy  has  increased,  the  mer- 
cantile marine  has  continued  to  shrink,  and  asks 
whether  "the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  mer- 
chant service  have  so  diminished  as  to  render  pru- 
dent a  very  large  reduction  of  its  tonnage?"  Since 
May,  1917,  the  Admiralty  has  been  "absolute  mas- 
ter over  the  building  of  the  trading  ships,"  but  he 
believes  that  the  Admiralty  does  not  "want  to  waste 
their  time"  over  merchant  ships.  He  suggests  that 
the  Admiralty  should  not  have  full  charge  of  the 
building  of  the  mercantile  marine  and  the  navy. 
"Let  the  needs  of  each  of  the  services  be  weighed 
and  balanced  the  one  against  the  other  in  the  national 
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interests,  and  not  by  a  department  like  the  Admiralty 
charged  with  one  special  duty." 

In  almost  all  comments  on  the  shipbuilding  situa- 
tion references  are  found  to  the  American  program 
for  a  large  mercantile  marine.    The  statements  made 
are  emphatic  in  their  commendation  of  the  enthusias- 
tic and  energetic  way  in  which  America  has  taken  hold 
of  this  problem  and  show  no  trace  of  jealousy  at  the 
rapidly  increasing  size  of  the  American  merchant 
fleet.    The  Daily  Telegraph,  September  19,  calls  at- 
tention to  the  "fine  courage  and  keen  organizing  ca- 
pacity" which  in  America  "has  worked  such  a  change 
that  now  more  ships  are  being  launched  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  than  here.    America  would  have 
come  short  of  her  full  duties  to  her  Allies  if  she  had 
done  less,  but  the  fact  remains  that  our  primacy  has 
disappeared."     Mr.  Archibald  Hurd,  commenting 
in  the  same  paper  (October  3)  on  concrete  shipbuild- 
ing and  fabricated  ships  in  England,  notes  that  the 
American  shipyards  are  far  in  advance  of  those  in 
Great  Britain  along  these  lines.   Lord  Inchcape,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the  United  King- 
dom, is  reported  in  the  Times  of  October  5,  to  have 
said  that  "America  had  been  building  at  a  great  rate, 
and  he  was  afraid  of  our  position  after  the  war." 

In  spite  of  this  sentiment,  which  is  found  in  other 
quarters,  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  England  need 
not  fear  America  as  a  competitor.    The  Irish  Times, 
September  3,  suggests  that  Germany   is   trying  to 
"frighten  British  industry  by  telling  it  that  after  the 
war  America  will  usurp  England's  place  as  the  Mer- 
cantile Mistress  of  the  seas,"  and  continues:    "It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  use  their  new  ships 
after  the  war,  not  for  cut-throat  competition  with 
friendly  countries,  but  for  the  development  of  trans- 
port on  their  own  routes."    The  Glasgow  Herald, 
August  29,  along  the  same  lines  says:    "Those  who 
see,  for  example,  in  the  enormous  increase  in  Ameri- 
can shipping  a  threat  to  the  maritime  supremacy  of 
the  British  Empire  forget  several  things,"  and  after 
drawing  attention  to  the  high  ideals  with  which  Amer- 
ica entered  the  war,  adds:    "America  is  not  going 
to  lower  these  ideals  by  entering  upon  a  course  of 
beggar-my-neighbor   competition   with   her  friends 
after  she  has  realized  her  ideal."    In  the  end,  con- 
cludes the  Glasgow  Herald,  there  will  be  a  gradual 
process  of  readjustment,  the  result  of  which  will  be 
that  each  country  will  retain  a  mercantile  marine  rela- 
tive to  its  needs  as  determined  by  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  both  countries. 


Germany  and  Rumania 
The  Near  East  for  September  20  and  October  4 
under  the  heading,  "Rumanian  Notes,"  publishes 
considerable  valuable  information  on  the  situation 
in  that  country  since  the  German  occupation.  The 
country  was  divided  for  the  purpose  of  organiza- 
tion into  two  zones.  The  first,  immediately  behind 
the  fighting  line,  was  placed  under  the  orders  of  the 
Commander  of  the  Ninth  German  Army.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  country  was  organized  under  a  mil- 
itary government  which  was  subdivided  into  admin- 
istrative and  economic  sections.    The  administrative 


section  was  composed  of  "members  of  the  German 
aristocracy,  not  over  intelligent  but  not  too  hostile 
to  the  Rumanians."  The  policy  of  Field  Marshal  von 
Mackensen,  the  head  of  the  German  administration 
for  the  whole  of  Rumania,  was  at  first  to  make  the 
Germans  popular.    "He  generally  tried  to  smooth 
troubles  over,  and  always  put  the  blame  on  the  orders 
received  from  Berlin."   It  was  his  desire  that  a  move- 
ment should  be  created  in  favor  of  the  Germans  as 
well  as  against  the  dynasty,  but  his  efforts  in  this 
direction  entirely  failed.    The  miscarriage  of  the 
German  plans  along  these  lines  and  the  gains  which 
they  secured  by  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  changed 
their  attitude,  and  they  have  since  devoted  their  ener- 
gies "to  reducing  the  entire  population  to  a  veritable 
serfdom." 

In  addition  to  their  spoliation  of  the  country 
they  have  been  responsible  for  the  death  of  a  large 
part  of  the  Rumanian  population  through  disease. 
In  the  winter  of  1917  spotted  typhus  and  typhoid 
fever  were  rampant  in  the  German  Army  quartered 
there;  and,  while  the  administration  did  everything 
to  stop  this  outbreak  among  its  own  troops,  no  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  prevent  its  spread  among  the  civil- 
ian population.  "All  of  the  hospitals  in  the  country 
were  even  taken  by  the  military  authorities." 

In  connection  with  the  German  desire  to  retain 
its  hold  upon  the  country  in  order  to  keep  open  the 
road  to  Asia  and  the  Ukraine,  it  is  noted  that  Ger- 
man agents  have  been  sent  through  Moldavia  and 
Bessarabia  to  destroy  ammunition  and  arms,  and 
"thus  render  impossible  any  eventual  rising  on  the 
part  of  the  Rumanian  Army."  They  have  succeeded 
in  destroying  the  largest  munition  depot  of  the  Ru- 
manians, situated  near  Jassy,  and  a  part  of  the  large 
stocks  of  munitions  and  armament  belonging  to  Ru- 
mania at  Odessa. 

That  the  situation  has  constantly  been  growing 
in    seriousness    is    indicated  by  the  fact  that  two 
months  ago  Marshal  von  Mackensen  "declined  to 
take  the  responsibility  for  it,  unless  his  army  were 
increased,  and  four  new  divisions  were  added  to 
the  seven  in  Rumania."    Furthermore,  the  Rumanian 
Premier  warned  the  Germans  early  in  September 
that  the  Government  could  not  be  responsible  for  the 
situation  arising  from  the  feeling  of  hatred  against 
the  army  of  occupation.    The  victorious  offensive  of 
the  Allies  gave  such  encouragement  to  the  Rumanians 
that  German  officers  "feared  to  enter  Moldavia  and 
Bessarabia,  and  even  in  Bucharest  they  were  exposed 
at  every  step  to  hostile  demonstrations  and  to  all  kind 
of  sarcasms." 

The  Morning  Post,  October  2,  in  an  article  from 
its  Paris  correspondent,  notes  that  "the  spirit  of  the 
Rumanian  officers  is  such  that  they  have  constantly 
refused  to  salute  the  Boche  officers,  with  the  result 
that  various  more  or  less  serious  incidents  have  oc- 
curred, which  have  caused  the  German  commanders 
in  Rumania  to  insist  that  Rumanian  officers  should 
be  forbidden  to  show  themselves  in  the  towns  in 
uniforms." 

In  the  same  article  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
number  of  Rumanian  and  German  troops  in  the 
country.    Under  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  it  was  pro- 
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vided  that  Rumania  must  not  maintain  in  Moldavia 
an  army  of  more  than  25,000  men,  calculated  on  a 
peace  footing;  but  she  was  permitted  to  keep  an 
army  of  nearly  100,000  as  an  army  of  occupation  for 
Bessarabia.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  in  car- 
rying out  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  Germans  may 
have  reduced  this  number.  The  German  Army  con- 
sisted of  nine  divisions,  of  which  "three  are  known 
to  have  already  been  sent  to  the  Bulgarian  front. 
The  remaining  60,000  men  have  already  their  hands 
full, — in  trying  to  suppress  the  insurrectionary 
movement  against  the  Germans,  which  seems  to  be 
daily  growing  in  strength  everywhere."  On  the  other 
hand  the  special  correspondent  of  the  Times,  "lately 
in  Rumania,"  stated  on  July  17,  that  the  Rumanian 
Army  was  reduced  to  30,000  men  and  that  two  divis- 
ions were  to  be  kept  mobilized  for  police  purposes  in 
Bessarabia.  He  also  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
these  divisions  were  "recruited  from  the  mixed  popu- 


lation of  the  Dobrudja  where  there  are  Rumanian, 
Turkish,  Bulgarian  and  Armenian  elements." 

A  dispatch  from  Berne,  dated  September  30,  and 
printed  in  the  Morning  Post  of  October  2,  announces 
that  the  Bulgarian  request  for  an  armistice  "has 
caused  feverish  excitement  in  Rumania.  German 
officers  are  greatly  depressed.  .  .  .  Field  Marshal 
von  Mackensen  has  taken  excessively  rigorous  pre- 
cautionary measures  as  regards  the  popular  attitude 
towards  the  assembly  of  troops  intended  for  Bulgaria. 
.  .  .  Sentry  posts  on  the  frontier  have  been  dou- 
bled, and  the  crossing  of  the  frontier  is  strictly  for- 
bidden to  every  male,  including  officials." 

In  addition  to  this  dispatch,  the  Morning  Post  on 
October  5  prints  a  Reuter  dispatch  from  Rome  to  the 
French  Matin  that  news  has  been  received  "from  an 
Austrian  source  that  Bucharest  has  been  placed  in  a 
state  of  defense,  and  that  a  state  of  siege  has  been 
proclaimed." 
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Prince  Max  of  Baden  and  the  New  Ministry 

When  on  September  30  Count  Hertling,  the  late 
Imperial  Chancellor,  fell,  the  Kaiser  announced  to 
the  German  people  and  the  world  at  large  his  desire 
"that  the  German  people  participate  more  fully  than 
formerly  in  determining  the  destinies  of  the  Father- 
land." In  these  words  the  German  masses  found  the 
promise  of  a  new  era,  an  era  of  democracy  and  rep- 
resentative government;  while  the  world  at  large  was 
momentarily  interested  at  the  prospect  of  beholding 
a  silent  and  bloodless  revolution.  Three  days  later 
the  official  announcement  was  given  out  that  Prince 
Max  of  Baden,  heir  to  a  royal  throne,  had  succeeded 
Count  Hertling  as  Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  The 
German  press  as  a  whole  has  agreed  that  this  "politi- 
cal revolution"  is  the  result  of  a  union  of  the  Social- 
ists with  the  Liberals,  but  so  extraordinary  is  the 
offspring  that  the  suspicion  has  not  been  wantin^ 
even  in  German  circles,  that  His  Majesty  has  figured, 
perhaps  clandestinely,  in  its  origin.  But  lest  the  sus- 
picion as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  new  government 
should  be  too  strong,  Prince  Max  has  been  given,  as 
his  associates,  a  sprinkling  of  Socialists,  Centrists 
and  Liberals.  Scheidemann,  Erzberger,  Fischbeck 
and  Groeber,  together  with  Dr.  Solf  and  Dr.  Bell,  may 
serve  to  give  to  the  new  Ministry  the  complexion  of 
a  coalition  if  not  a  democratic  body. 

The  German  press  has  not  failed  to  supply  in- 
formation concerning  the  careers  of  these  men.  The 
following  summaries  based  on  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung,  October  4;  Kreuz-Zeitung,  October  3;  Ger- 
m,ania,  October  3,  and  Vorwaerts,  October  3,  will 
serve  to  introduce  the  new  Ministry. 

PRINCE  MAX  OF  BADEN 

Prince  Max  of  Baden  was  born  in  1867,  the  son 
of  Prince  Wilhelm  of  Baden  and  Princess  Marie  of 
Leuchtenberg.  His  mother  was  the  granddaughter 
of  Eugene  Beauharnais,  stepson  of  Napoleon  I.  In 
1900  the  Prince  extended  his  royal  relationship  to 
Great  Britain  by  marrying  the  Princess  Marie  of 
Cumberland. 

The  new  Chancellor  was  educated  in  law  and 
statecraft  in  the  Universities  of  Freiburg  and  Heidel- 
berg. Later  on  he  obtained  his  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  at  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Commissioned  as 
a  Lieutenant  of  Cavalry  in  1889,  his  active  military 
career  continued  until  1912,  when  he  retired  as  Ma- 
jor General,  becoming  later  a  General  of  Cavalry.  He 
participated  only  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  present  war 
in  the  struggles  in  Alsace. 

He  has  long  been  active  in  the  politics  of  Baden 
and  became  in  1907  the  President  of  the  Upper  House 
of  Baden.  During  the  war  he  has  become  most  widely 


known  through  his  solicitude  for  prisoners,  in  whose 
behalf  he  has  made  journeys  on  numerous  occasions 
to  Russia,  Sweden  and  Switzerland. 

DR.  BELL 

The  new  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  Johannes 
Bell,  is  a  member  and  leading  figure  of  the  Centrist 
party.  He  was  born  in  1868  in  Essen,  studied  gov- 
ernment at  the  Universities  of  Tubingen,  Leipzig  and 
Bonn,  and  in  1889  became  a  barrister.  He  has  en- 
gaged actively  in  politics  since  1900  and  has  been 
since  1912  a  member  of  the  Reichstag. 

HERR  GROEBER 

Adolf  Groeber,  director  of  provincial  courts,  and 
Secretary  of  State  without  portfolio,  was  born  in 
1859.  He  possesses  an  excellent  education  and  has 
held  the  position  of  councillor  in  various  courts  of 
justice.  In  1887  he  was  elected  representative  to  the 
Wurttenberg  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he  was 
made  leader  of  the  Centrist  party.  During  the  last 
few  years,  his  power  in  the  Reichstag  steadily  in- 
creased, until  he  succeeded  Fehrenbach  as  leader  of 
the  Centrist  party  there. 

PHILIP  SCHEIDEMANN 

Philip  Scheidemann,  President  of  the  Social  Dem- 
ocrat party,  becomes  Secretary  of  State  without  port- 
folio. He  seems  to  have  been  chosen  unanimously  by 
both  party  and  parliamentary  committees.  He  is 
generally  recognized  as  a  thoroughly  capable  man 
who  has  risen  from  humble  surroundings. 

_  He  was  born  in  Kassel  in  1865,  the  son  of  a 
skilled  laborer.  He  learned  in  his  youth  the  printing 
trade,  first  as  a  compositor,  later  as  proof  reader, 
and  foreman.  Later  he  became  an  editor,  and  con- 
ducted successively  the  Social  Democratic  papers 
of  Nurnberg,  Offenbach,  and  Kassel.  Meantime  he 
participated  in  local  politics.  In  1911  he  became 
member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Social  Democratic 
party,  moving  to  Berlin.  Since  1903  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Reichstag.  His  position  in  the  Social 
Democratic  party  has  grown  increasingly  important 
since  1911,  with  the  result  that  he  is  now  its  foremost 
representative  and  leader. 

GUSTAV  BAUER 

Another  Social  Democratic  representative  is  Gus- 
tav  Bauer,  vice-president  of  the  General  Commission 
ox  the  Trades  Union  of  Germany,  who  becomes  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Labor. 
In  1903  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Central  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  Berlin  and  held  this  position  until 
1908,  when  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Commission  of  the  Trades  Union  of  Germany. 
In  this  office  he  became  a  figure  of  importance  in  the 
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Social  Democratic  labor  movement.    Since  1912  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Reichstag. 

OTTO  FISCHBECK 

The  new  Minister  of  Trade,  Otto  Fischbeck,  was 
born  in  1865  in  Gunsterhager,  the  son  of  a  farmer. 
After  graduating  'from  the  Gymnasium  at  Stindal, 
he  turned  to  political  activities.  In  1890  he  became 
head  of  a  syndicate  of  Trades  Unions.  For  a  time 
a  city  councillor  in  Berlin,  he  became  in  1895  a  Na- 
tional Liberal  delegate  to  the  Reichstag,  where  he 
has  continued  an  active  member,  and  a  figure  of  im- 
portance in  the  Liberal  party. 

Both  Dr.  Solf  and  Erzberger  have  played  so  con- 
spicuous parts  in  recent  German  politics  that  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  discuss  their  political  careers. 

This  "political  revolution,"  extraordinary  in  char- 
acter as  it  is,  has  not  fully  satisfied  any  of  the  German 
parties.  As  a  whole  the  press  is  reserved  in  its  judg- 
ment. The  press  of  the  Right  is  not  displeased  that  an 
heir  to  a  throne  should  be  made  the  exponent  of  Dem- 
ocracy, but  it  stands  in  readiness  to  oppose  any  real 
step  toward  democracy.  The  Center  is  not  over-en- 
thusiastic, but  inclined  to  be  tolerant,  while  the  Left 
is  only  partially  satisfied. 

THE  RIGHT 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Kreuz-Zeitung, 
October  4,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Right:   "The  expected  decision  has  been  made. 
Prince  Max  of  Baden  has  been  called  to  the  Chan- 
cellorship of  the  German  Empire.    He  is  the  first 
Chancellor  at  the  head  of  a  Ministry  formed  on  a 
purely  parliamentary  basis.  We  have  already  pointed 
out  how  the  Chancellorship,  with  the  dominant  posi- 
tion bestowed  upon  it  by  Bismarck,  has  undergone  by 
this  step,  a  substantial  deterioration.    The  new  Social 
Democratic  Ministry  is  formed  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  by  which  instrument  both  the  Bundes- 
rath  and  the  Crown  exercise  their  influence  in  the 
choice  of  the  Chancellor  and  his  Secretary  of  State. 
Already  we  have  commented  upon  the  personality 
of  Prince  Max.    We  do  not  doubt  his  earnestness  of 
purpose  to  give  to  the  Fatherland  the  most  advanta- 
geous policy,  but  only  time  will  show  whether  he,  with 
his  idealistic  tendencies,  will  be  able  to  take  hold  of 
the  reins  with  a  firm  hand,  and  adopt  a  firm  attitude 
toward  the  brutal  policies  of  our  enemies.    We  must 
admire,  however,  the  manner  in  which  the  Prince,  in 
the  midst  of  difficult  times,  takes  upon  himself  a 
heavy  responsibility.    ...    We  shall  certainly 
oppose  the  Social  Democratic  point  of  view  of  the 
new  Cabinet,  and  the  policies  resulting  therefrom. 

"The  introduction  of  the  parliamentary  system,  so 
contrary  to  our  wishes,  has  come  about  without  our 
consent.  Furthermore  we  are  constrained  by  our 
sense  of  duty  to  the  Fatherland  not  to  stand  by  com- 
placently. The  new  Chancellor  may  assuredly  count 
upon  our  support  if  he  pledges  himself  to  the  per- 
petuating of  the  German  Empire,  the  Emperor,  and 
the  Federal  States.  Moreover  we  express  the  hope 
also  that  the  Social  Democratic  Ministry  will  not  tax 


the  unity  of  the  German  people  with  innovations  while 
we  are  engaged  in  conflict  with  the  enemy." 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  October  4,  while  re- 
fraining from  criticizing  Prince  Max  of  Baden,  is 
also  displeased:  "The  German  Imperial  system,  the 
masterpiece  of  great  German  statesmen,  is  not  only 
modified,  but  its  very  foundations  are  broken  down." 
It  is  bitter  in  its  denunciation  of  the  Social-Demo- 
crats: "With  entire  earnestness  the  truth  must  be 
spoken:  our  enemies  have  won,  through  this  internal 
revolution,  a  bloodless  victory  within  the  heart  of 
the  German  Empire;  the  democratization  of  Germany 
was,  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  watchword  of 
the  enemy." 

THE  CENTRE 

The  Centrist  press  has  from  the  outset  been  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  the  entrance  of  the  Socialists 
into  the  Government.  While  reserved  in  its  point  of 
view  respecting  the  effectiveness  of  the  revolution 
it  is  both  sympathetic  and  hopeful.  The  opinion  of 
Germania  is  typical:  "The  new  peoples'  Govern- 
ment undeniably  stands  firmly  and  wholly  on  the 
basis  of  a  peace  of  right,  quite  independently  of  any 
war  situation,  but  from  long-existing  inner  conviction. 
The  German  people  await  the  reply  of  the  enemy  full 
of  hope  and  strong  courage." 

Again  Germania,  October  6,  writes  that  "with 
Prince  Max  of  Baden  a  new  Germany  is  introduced 
to  the  world.  The  Prince  of  Baden  has  been  able  to 
say  that  he  has  with  him  the  leaders  of  the  majority 
parties  of  Parliament,  the  leaders  of  the  confederated 
government  and  the  profound  confidence  of  the 
people." 

THE  LIBERALS 

The  Liberal  press  is  not  so  enthusiastic  as  might 
have  been  expected.   The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  October 
4,  admits  that  a  good  start  has  been  made,  but  be- 
lieves that  much  more  must  be  done  to  convince  both 
Germany  and  the  outside  world  that  a  real  conces- 
sion has  been  made  to  Democracy.     .     .     .  "The 
Post  declares  that  a  quiet,  bloodless  revolution  has 
swept  away  a  whole  system,  and  replaced  it  in  a  sin- 
gle day  by  something  fundamentally  new.    It  seems 
to  us  that  the  Post  exaggerates  a  little.  It  can  be  no 
revolution  when  a  new  government  is  instituted  with 
the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Baden  at  its  head  and  such 
unrevolutionary     persons     as.  Deputy 
Scheidemann  as  members.    Likewise  no  revolution 
would  place  Erzberger  at  the  head  of  a  Propaganda 
Department.    We  hope  that  the  'Great  system'  which 
has  done  so  much  for  us  has  been  finally  replaced 
by  a  new  and  appropriate  government  similar  to  those 
which  have  long  been  in  force  in  other  nations.  It 
could  only  bring  good  to  us.    But  we  repeat  that  this 
reform  is  not  to  be  definitely  accomplished  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  few  parliamentarians  into  the  Government. 
The  first  task  must  be  to  complete  it.    Above  all  we 
must  be  sure  that  the  old  system  will  not  come  back 
over  night,  as  now  seems  possible." 

The  Tageblatt  is  inclined  also  to  believe  that 
Scheidemann  and  the  other  "Parliamentarians"  in  the 
new  government  do  not  fairly  represent  the  people. 
"Though  scorned  by  the  Pan-Germans  and  similar 
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elements,  these  men  have  been  regarded  abroad,  ever 
since  1914,  as  the  agents  of  Imperialism." 

THE  SOCIALISTS 

The  extreme  Left,  so  enthusiastic  a  few  days  ago 
over  the  prospects  of  democracy,  has  adopted,  since 
the  announcement  of  the  new  ministry,  an  attitude  of 
caution.  Vorwaerts,  October  4,  is  particularly  cau- 
tious, continually  emphasizing  that  it  is  as  yet  too 
early  to  judge  the  situation  fully.  Not  without  a 
hint  of  regret,  and  with  a  note  of  the  apologetic  Vor- 
waerts remarks:  "In  point  of  fact  Prince  Max  be- 
comes Chancellor  not  because  but  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  prince.  .  .  .  Many  witticisms 
have  been  passed  over  the  person  of  the  new  chancel- 
lor, one  of  which  comes  near  to  actual  facts.  'When 
Germany  wishes  to  democratize  herself,  why  does 
she  place  a  Prince  in  the  lead?'  "  But  the  Ministry 
is  more  democratic.  "Next  to  the  Prince  stand  a 
lawyer  of  bourgeois  antecedants,  a  learned  printer, 
our  deputy  Scheidemann,  and  a  judge,  the  Centralist 
deputy,  Groeber."  But  even  this  is  not  entirely  sat- 
isfactory. "It  can  seem  right  to  us  only  when  a 
man  from  the  working  classes  shall  show  himself  the 
strongest  and  fittest  of  all.  But  the  Prince  is  now 
called  to  peaceful  competition  with  such  men  as  these 
and  it  would  be  unjust  to  judge  a  man's  qualities  by 
his  origin.  Moreover  the  time  is  much  too  grave  for 
a  superficial  judgment  of  affairs.  Only  under  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  would  the  Social  Democrats 
throw  themselves  into  the  breach  and  take  over  the 
management  of  affairs  so  serious." 

The  article  of  Vorwaerts  concludes  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  program  which  the  Social  Demo- 
crats expect  to  be  followed  by  the  new  Government: 

1.  A  recognition  by  Germany  of  the  advantages 
of  a  peace  alliance  for  all  peoples  on  a  plan  of  abso- 
lute equality  and  the  admission  of  the  need  of  sacri- 
fices to  attain  this  end. 

2.  A  statement  to  be  obtained  from  the  enemy 
of  his  claims  and  of  those  which  he  would  renounce 
for  the  sake  of  peace. 

3.  Immediate  peace,  "the  universal  desire  of  the 
German  people,"  but  only  when  the  enemy  as  well 
as  Germany  has  given  up  imperialistic  tendencies. 
Above  all  the  peace  must  be  a  peace  with  honor. 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

President  Wilson  and  the  Central  Powers 

On  October  8  the  Daily  Chronicle  spoke  with 
great  satisfaction  of  the  "marked  unanimity  about 
the  reception  which  Prince  Max's  proposals  have 
encountered  in  the  press  and  public  opinion  of  all 
the  Allied  countries.  No  disposition  is  shown  in  any 
important  quarter  to  regard  them  as  acceptable  in 
their  present  form."  The  examination  of  a  consid- 
erable number  of  British  papers  for  October  7  and  8 
shows  that,  in  so  far  at  least  as  Great  Britain  is  con- 
cerned, the  latter  part  of  the  Chronicle's  statement  is 
virtually  correct.  As  for  unanimity,  any  marked  de- 
parture is  found  in  the  case  only  of  two  Radical 
dailies,  and  even  these  appear  to  feel  themselves  on 


very  uncertain  ground, — to  be  inclined,  in  other 
words,  to  hedge  in  regard  even  to  the  compromise 
which  they  appear  to  suggest. 

The  Unionist  Press 

Commencing  with  the  London  papers,  the  position 
of  the  Times  may  be  taken  as  a  starting  point.  The 
Times  does  not  "presume  to  anticipate  the  President's 
reply,"  but  considers  that  "it  would,  of  course,  be  idle 
to  regard  the  proposal  of  an  armistice  as  having  any 
meaning  whatever."  Consequently  "the  interest  of 
the  note  lies.  ...  in  the  'request'  for  nego- 
tiations upon  the  'basis'  of  President  Wilson's  utter- 
ances since  the  beginning  of  the  year."  The  differ- 
ence between  the  acceptance  of  the  President's  condi- 
tions as  actual  terms  of  peace,  and  their  endorsement 
as  a  basis  of  discussion,  is  "carefully  distinguished," 
not  only  by  the  terms  of  the  notes,  but  inferentially  by 
the  speech  of  the  new  Chancellor.  After  reviewing 
the  phrases  of  Prince  Max  concerning  the  "rehabilita- 
tion" of  Belgium,  the  "effort  to  reach  an  understand- 
ing in  regard  to  the  question  of  an  indemnity,"  and 
the  principle  of  "self-determination"  for  the  Baltic 
provinces  and  Lithuania  the  Times  exclaims  wearily: 
"What  ambiguous,  what  disingenuous  stuff  it  is!  Will 
Germany  never  realize  that  there  is  only  one  way  for 
her,  and  that  that  is  by  deeds  and  not  by  words?" 
Words  rather  than  deeds  seem  as  well  to  be  the  only 
evidences  of  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  The  new  Chancellor  may  speak  of  "bas- 
ic alteration,"  but  "is  there  anything  in  the  prospect 
incompatible  with  the  avoidance  of  all  elementary 
principles  of  Western  democracy  which  he  preached 
at  Karlsruhe  in  August?  ...  Do  the  new  ap- 
pointments even  suggest  it?  .  .  .A  number 
of  irresponsible  offices  are  conferred  upon  the  'lead- 
ers' who  have  already  supported  the  Kaiser  and  three 
Chancellors  through  every  vicissitude  and  every  in- 
trigue, and  who  now  assume  office  without  even  the 
renewal  of  their  mandates  in  the  Reichstag  elected 
long  before  the  war."  The  words  of  Kaiser  and 
Chancellor  reveal  to  the  Times  little  more  than  "as- 
tonishing cynicism." 

The  Morning  Post  anticipates  one  of  President 
Wilson's  most  significant  inquiries  in  pointing  out  that 
"it  is  important  to  understand  what  is  the  position  of 
the  new  German  Government,  because  upon  the  na- 
ture of  that  position  depends  the  validity  of  the  peace 
note."  As  regards  an  armistice,  "on  that  point  Mar- 
shal Foch  is  the  person  to  be  approached."  What 
do  the  Central  Powers  really  hope  to  gain?  "Their 
most  promising  hope  consists  in  dividing  the  Allies 
(including  the  United  States)  among  themselves;  and 
to  that  end  the  peace  note  has  been  dispatched  to  the 
United  States  Government  alone."  But  "the  Allies 
have  perfect  confidence  that  Dr.  Wilson  appreciates 
every  detail  of  the  position." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  reminds  its  readers  thai 
"even  the  most  strongly  pacifist  element  in  this  coun- 
try (the  Independent  Labor  Party)  has  associated 
itself  with  the  demand  of  organized  Labor  that  the 
Government  should  initiate  negotiations  so  soon  as 
the  enemy  'either  voluntarily  or  by  compulsion' 
should  evacuate  France  and  Belgium."     It  adds: 
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"We  are  far  indeed  from  agreeing  that  the  mere 
evacuation  of  those  countries  should  ncessarily  he 
the  signal  for  the  immediate  opening  of  negotiations; 
but  we  mention  that  resolution  of  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  because  it  represents  the  minimum  condi- 
tion for  peace  making  laid  down  by  any  organized 
section  of  opinion  in  this  country."  While  admitting 
that  the  speech  of  Prince  Max  shows  a  most  notable 
advance  towards  a  rational  position  regarding  peace 
terms,  the  Daily  Telegraph  goes  at  once  to  the  same 
essentials  as  those  so  firmly  stressed  in  President 
Wilson's  subsequent  reply:  "The  only  question  that 
matters  in  connection  with  the  new  'offer'  "  is  that  of 
"the  value  to  be  attached  to  the  change  of  (Ger- 
many's) attitude,  accompanying  the  change  of  per- 
sonnel in  the  German  Government."  The  Daily  Ex- 
press, in  view  of  the  fact  that  Douai  was  in  flames 
and  that  German  submarines  were  murdering  the 
crews  of  merchant  ships  at  the  very  time  when  the 
peace  advances  were  being  made,  saw  in  the  whole 
move  nothing  but  "nauseous  humbug." 

The  Unionist  papers  of  the  provinces  have  nothing 
to  add  to  the  declarations  of  their  London  contem- 
poraries save  greater  emphasis  and  the  addition  of 
a  few  detailed  facts.  The  Birmingham  Post  speaks 
for  practically  all  of  them  when  it  says:  "Peace  can- 
not be  made  in  this  way.  Germany  wants  to  haggle 
whilst  recuperating  during  an  armistice."  The  Shef- 
field Telegraph  puts  its  point  more  picturesquely. 
"Some  well-meaning  people  say  the  Allies  might 
show  mercy.  That  is  what  the  woodman  said  when 
he  picked  up  the  frozen  snake  and  placed  it  by  his 
fireside.  ...  A  newly  humbled  Germany  will  be 
a  very  dangerous  Germany.  Her  ambitions  may  be 
bruised,  but  they  will  be  all  the  more  vicious  on  that 
account." 

The  Yorkshire  Post  refers  to  certain  reports  not 
elsewhere  discussed.    It  states  that  Count  Tisza  an- 
nounced at  Budapest  on  Friday  last  that  Germany 
and  Austria  had  "undertaken  a  new  step  for  peace 
because  of  the  'treachery  of  Bulgaria'  and  the  situa- 
tion on  the  Western  Front."    He  continued  that  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  was  "  'prepared,  if  possi- 
ble, to  give  autonomy  to  the  various  nationalities  in 
Hungary.'  "    Thus,  says  the  Yorkshire  Post,  "the  in- 
tention is  clearly  implied  by  Count  Tisza  as  comply- 
ing with  President  Wilson's  fourteen  points  only  on 
an  'if  possible'  basis.    This  is  an  equally  important 
limitation,  rendering  the  Austro-German  approach 
hopeless  from  the  start."    Attention  is  further  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  "the  United  States  has  issued  a  note 
warning  Germany  of  reprisals  if  Germany  carries 
out  her  threat  to  kill  American  prisoners  found  with 
shotguns;  and  France  has  issued  a  note  warning  Ger- 
many of  reprisals  if  more  towns  are  wantonly  de- 
stroyed.    ...     In  all  these  instances  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Prince  Max  appears  to  be  holding  its  hand 
with  the  intention  to  carry  on  precisely  as  though 
nothing  had  happened,  if  the  Allies  do  not  immedi- 
ately receive  the  Austro-German  overtures  with  en- 
thusiasm.   If  Germany  had  really  desired,  under  the 
name  of  Prince  Max,  to  give  proof  of  a  change  of 
heart  she  would  not  have  failed  to  take  action  in  ac- 


cord with  the  dictates  of  law,  agreement  and  human- 
ity. .  .  .  The  question  of  placing  the  Hessian 
Prince  on  the  throne  of  Finland  is  similarly  left  over 
at  the  point  where  Count  Hertling  left  it,  in  suspense, 
'pending  the  clearing  up  of  the  situation.'  " 

The  Liberal  Press 

The  attitude  of  the  Liberal  papers  is  scarcely 
less  uncompromising.  The  Glasgow  Herald  regards, 
the  new  Chancellor's  demand  for  an  armistice  as  plac- 
ing him  in  "the  same  school  of  statesmanship  as  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg,  Michaelis  and  Von  Hertling.  .  .  . 
In  its  turn  the  note  might  have  been  written  by  the 
hand  that  tore  the  'scrap  of  paper'  .  .  .  Ger- 
many is  offering  us  peace  with  dishonor. 
The  offer  does  not  differ  in  the  essence  from  that 
made  in  December,  1916.  The  environment  alone  is 
different.  .  .  .  There  is  only  one  possible 
issue  to  the  conflict — a  peace  dictated  by  the  Allies  to 
a  Germany  that  has  surrendered,  openly  and  explic- 
itly, all  her  insane  ambitions  and  has  submitted  to 
the  most  exacting  guaranties  for  the  redemption  of 
the  pledges  she  will  be  compelled  to  give." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  soberly  concludes  that  "no 
one  who  believes  in  the  Wilsonian  policy  of  trying  to 
end  war  now  once  for  all  can  be  content  with  any- 
thing less  than  a  final  and  unequivocal  elimination  of 
the  Potsdam  war-makers."  It  recalls  "the  readiness 
which  previous  German  statesmen  have  shown  to  en- 
dorse our  general  propositions  and  to  conform  their 
actual  policy  in  flagrant  contravention  of  them."  In 
considering  Prince  Max's  Reichstag  speech  it  finds 
"ample  justification"  for  fresh  caution.  Prince  Max 
has  said  of  his  country  that  "if  she  makes  peace,  it  is 
not  because  she  doubts  her  capacity  further  to  make 
war.  ...  If  the  situation  is  so,  it  manifestly 
is  not  ready  for  a  world  peace." 

The  Westminster  Gazette,  under  the  heading  of 
"The  Fifteenth  Point,"  considers  it  "evident  that 
Prince  Max  is  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  fact"  that 
President  Wilson  declared,  on  September  27,  that  the 
Allies  could  not  "come  to  terms"  with  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Central  Powers.  "We  are  all,"  says  the 
Westminster  Gazette,  "of  President  Wilson's  mind  in 
that  respect.  .  .  .  Therefore  those  of  us  who 
wish  for  the  clean  peace.  .  .  .  are  compelled 
to  make  sure  that  the  peaceful  revolution  which  Prince 
Max  announces  has  really  been  accomplished."  And 
"if  the  German  people  are  going  to  democratize  their 
institutions,  they  will  have  to  recognize  that  this  is 
scarcely  a  beginning." 

The  Star,  aside  from  an  extraordinary  eulogy  of 
President  Wilson,  "the  moral  leader  of  the  world," 
for  whose  guidance  "the  prayers  of  mankind  are 
ascending  to  heaven,"  adds  little  to  the  pronounce- 
ments of  the  Chronicle  and  the  Westminster  Gazette. 

The  Radical  Press 
The  Radical  journals  must  be  examined  most 
closely  of  all;  for,  although  the  political  influence  of 
the  Radical  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  at 
present  slight,  its  following  among  the  people  at 
large,  and  among  certain  elements  of  the  Labor  party 
in  particular,  gives  considerable  significance  to  its 
attitude.    Moreover,  here  if  anywhere  outside  the 
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Pacifist  press,  one  would  expect  to  find  a  demand 
that  Germany  and  Austria  should  be  met  half  way.  In 
point  of  fact  some  feeling  of  this  sort  may  be  de- 
tected; Yet  it  would  seem  that  President  Wilson's 
attitude  receives  fairly  substantial  support.  Cer- 
tainly no  demand  for  an  actual  acceptance  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  overtures  is  anywhere  to  be  found. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  naturally  invites  first 
attention  and  its  first  editorial,  that  of  October  7, 
seemed  to  express  all  that  the  most  extreme  pacifist, 
if  not  pro-German,  could  desire.  After  expressing 
some  mild  approval  of  the  German  Chancellor's  de- 
clared willingness  to  accept  as  a  basis  of  negotiation 
President  Wilson's  fourteen  points,  it  called  attention 
to  the  President's  additional  declaration  that  he  would 
make  no  binding  agreement  with  the  German  Gov- 
ernment as  at  present  constituted.  It  then  proceeded 
frankly  to  admit  that  "nothing  in  the  constitution  of 
the  German  state  has  been  altered,"  since  "the  Kaiser 
has  given,  or  has  proposed  to  give,  and  the  Kaiser 
may  take  away."  But  to  await  "a  complete  transfor- 
mation of  the  German  machine  of  government  before 
consenting  to  negotiate"  is  "neither  necessary  nor,  we 
think,  desirable."  What  guarantee  of  good  faith 
should  then  be  demanded?  In  answering  this  the 
Guardian  expressed  its  conviction  that  peace  negotia- 
tions are  impossible  except  in  the  event  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  armistice.  The  guarantee  which  it  seeks 
is  to  be  secured  through  the  terms  of  the  armistice  as 
well  as  through  the  terms  of  peace  themselves.  These 
terms  must  show  that  "militarism  is  adequately  dis- 
credited." This  object  will  be  accomplished  by  con- 
ditions which  involve  a  confession  of  defeat  on  the 
part  of  the  Central  Powers.  Such  confession  would 
be  made  in  the  acceptance  of  an  armistice  based  on  the 
preliminary  condition  of  the  evacuation  by  the  Ger- 
man forces  of  all  occupied  territory.  Such  evacua- 
tion would,  the  Guardian  frankly  declared,  allow  Ger- 
many immensely  to  shorten  her  line,  particularly  if 
Belgium  were  to  be  regarded  as  neutral  territory.  It 
would  also  enable  Austria  to  "substitute  her  powerful 
mountain  frontier  for  the  weak  frontier  of  the  Piave" 
and  to  "withdraw  her  armies  safely  from  their  various 
dispersed  positions."  The  Guardian  therefore,  to  all 
appearances,  was  willing  to  dispense  with  any  real 
guarantee  as  regards  the  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
German  Government,  to  accept  a  declaration  that  the 
fourteen  points  were  agreed  upon  merely  as  a  basis  of 
discussion,  and  finally  to  receive  as  a  guarantee  an 
evacuation  which  would  admittedly  be  in  many  re- 
spects an  advantage  to  the  Central  Powers. 

But  in  its  later  editorials  of  October  8  and  Octo- 
ber 9  the  Guardian  is  very  far  from  mantaining  its 
first  ground.  It  devotes  particular  attention  to  a  com- 
parison between  the  Chancellor's  speech  and  the  Ger- 
man Government's  note,  commencing  with  the  assump- 
tion that  the  note  contained  an  acceptance  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  fourteen  points,  not  as  a  basis  of  dis- 
cussion but  as  concrete  terms.  The  Guardian  nat- 
urally discovered  that  the  President's  program  "is  not 


to  be  reconciled  with  the  (Chancellor's)  speech  or  the 
Majority  (Parties  of  the  Reichstag)  program."  It  is 
thus  led  at  last  to  suspect  that  the  German  Government 
did  not  actually  accept  the  President's  terms,  and  to 
demand  that  "an  end  must  be  made  of  all  obscurity 
and  double  dealing.  .  .  .  The  German  Gov- 
ernment must  put  its  whole  mind  and  intent  before  the 
Allied  Government  and  the  world."  It  is  also  notable 
that,  in  these  later  editorials,  all  mention  of  the  armis- 
tice disappears,  and  that  the  Guardian  expresses  more 
interest  than  before  concerning  the  extent  to  which  the 
democratization  of  the  German  Government  has  been 
demonstrated. 

The  Birmingham  Gazette  seems  almost  as  uncer- 
tain as  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  its  ground.  It 
appears  willing  that  President  Wilson's  fourteen 
points  should  be  accepted  as  "the  principle  of  a  settle- 
ment," and  suggests  with  engaging  frankness  that 
when  the  Allies  as  a  whole  have  tabled  their  own 
terms  "in  reply  to  the  minimum  terms  offered  by 
Prince  Max  .  .  .  an  ultimate  bargain  may  be 
struck."  On  the  other  hand  it  wishes  to  know  how 
Prince  Max  proposes  to  apply  "the  self-determina- 
tion of  the  Russian  border  provinces"  and  what  is  the 
precise  significance  of  his  reference  to  indemnities  in 
connection  with  Belgium.  It  is  quite  firm  in  deciding 
that  "the  request  of  an  armistice  .  .  .  cannot 
be  entertained  on  the  present  world  map."  These 
views  were  all  expressed  on  October  7  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  since  that  time  the  Birmingham  Gazette 
like  the  Guardian  may  have  seen  reason  to  modify  its 
first  conclusions. 

An  attitude  at  least  as  firm  as  that  expressed  in 
the  Guardians  later  editorials  and  more  orthodox 
than  that  of  the  Birmingham  Gazette  was  revealed  by 
the  Daily  News,  a  paper,  be  it  noted,  which  has  al- 
ways represented  the  extreme  of  conciliation  to  be 
found  outside  the  Pacifist  press.  The  Daily  News  be- 
lieved that  Germany  had  by  her  note  confessed  defeat 
and  requested  peace  "on  President  Wilson's  terms," 
but  desired  to  know  whether  "that  acceptance  is  hon- 
est, and  if  it  is  backed  by  the  sanction  of  the  German 
people."  Moreover  it  committed  itself  in  advance  to 
acceptance  of  President  Wilson's  decision,  going  so 
far  as  to  say  that  "there  is  no  other  policy  that  would 
be  tolerated  by  the  democracy  of  any  Allied  country. 

.  What  is  needed  is  that  the  Allies  should 
endorse  those  conditions."  In  forecasting  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  it  emphasized  his  declaration  that  the 
elimination  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  General  Staff  must 
be  absolute  and  declared  that  "the  world 
will  not  be  convinced  (of  Germany's  good  faith)  until 
the  popular  government  is  popularly  elected  and  Kais- 
erism  is  frankly  and  openly  repudiated.  When  the 
free  democracies  can  speak  to  a  democratic  Germany 
the  end  will  be  in  sight."  As  for  the  question  of  an 
armistice,  the  Daily  Neivs  did  not  consider  it  likely 
that  the  President  would  consider  this  at  all.  In  case 
he  should  do  so,  he  would  probably  insist,  not  only 
on  the  evacuation  of  Belgium  and  France,  but  upon 
"undertakings"  in  regard  to  Alsace-Lorraine. 
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The  Program  of  the  New  Government 

On  October  5  the  Chancellor,  Prince  Max  of  Ba- 
den, speaking  in  the  Reichstag,  announced  the  pro- 
gram of  the  new  Ministry.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
speech  (Taegliche  Rundschau,  October  6)  he  ex- 
plained that  "it  is  in  accord  with  the  method  of  Gov- 
ernment now  adopted  by  us  that  I  lay  before  the 
Reichstag,  publicly  and  without  delay,  the  principles 
by  which  I  purpose  to  discharge  my  gravely  responsi- 
ble office."  The  new  Chancellor  emphasizes  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  fact  that  the  new  program  is  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  wishes  not  only  of  the 
Federated  Governments,  but  of  the  leaders  of  the  Ma- 
jority parties  as  well.  "Only  the  knowledge  that  the 
conviction  and  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
are  back  of  me  has  given  me  strength  to  take  upon 
myself  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  in  the 
hard  and  earnest  times  in  which  we  are  living."  Prince 
Max  appreciates  the  weight  of  his  tasks,  but  is  confi- 
dent that  they  may  be  borne  with  the  assistance  of  the 
people.  His  resolve  to  undertake  these  tasks  "has 
been  especially  lightened.  .  .  .by  the  fact  that 
the  prominent  leaders  of  the  laboring  class  have  found 
their  way  into  the  Government  and  to  the  highest 
offices  of  the  Empire."  in  this  fact  Prince  Max  af- 
fects to  see  "a  sure  guarantee  that  the  new  Government 
is  supported  by  the  firm  confidence  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people." 

With  these  remarks,  calculated  to  inspire  all  par- 
ties with  confidence  and  to  break  through  the  cloud 
of  suspicion  that  clings  about  the  person  of  a  prince 
passing  as  a  democrat,  the  Chancellor  proceeds  to 
a  discussion  of  the  program.  This  program  con- 
tains the  following  points: 

1.  "An  acceptance  of  the  answer  of  the  former 
Imperial  Government  to  the  Pope's  note  of  August 
1,  1917. 

2.  "An  unconditional  acceptance  of  the  Reich- 
stag resolution  of  July  19  of  the  same  year. 

3.  "Willingness  to  join  in  a  general  League  of 
Nations  on  the  basis  of  equal  rights  for  all,  both  the 
strong  and  the  weak. 

4.  "It  considers  the  solution  of  Belgian  ques- 
tion to  lie  in  the  complete  restoration  of  Belgium,  par- 
ticularly of  her  independence  and  her  territorial  in- 
tegrity. An  effort  shall  also  be  made  to  reach  an  un- 
derstanding in  regard  to  the  question  of  an  indem- 
nity. 

5.  "The  program  will  not  permit  the  peace  treat- 
ies hitherto  concluded  to  be  a  hindrance  in  the  way 
of  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace.  Its  particular 
aim  is  that  popular  representative  bodies  shall  be 
formed  immediately  on  a  broad  basis  in  the  Baltic 
Province,  in  Lithuania  and  Poland. 


6.  "I  adhere  to  the  federal  basis 
of  the  Empire  .  .  .  whose  individual  mem- 
bers determine  their  internal  constitutional  life  in 
complete  independence — a  right  to  which  Alsace-Lor- 
raine also  has  full  claim. 

7.  "A  consideration  of  the  newly  introduced 
system  of  internal  government." 

In  considering  the  internal  government  of  Ger- 
many Prince  Max  takes  as  his  text  the  Imperial  de- 
cree of  September  30.  Speaking  of  parliamentary 
development,  he  says:  "This  development  necessi- 
tates an  alteration  in  the  provision  of  our  Constitution 
along  the  lines  of  the  Imperial  decree  of  September 
30,  which  shall  make  it  possible  for  those  members 
of  the  Reichstag  who  enter  the  Government  to  retain 
their  seats  in  the  Reichstag.  A  bill  to  this  end  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Federal  States,  and  will  immedi- 
ately be  made  the  object  of  their  consideration  and 
decision."  The  Prince  does  not  believe  this  action 
on  the  part  of  Germany  ephemeral,  but  thinks  it  will 
continue  its  development  when  peace  comes.  "War," 
he  says,  "has  conducted  us  beyond  the  old  multifari- 
ously disrupted  party  life  which  made  it  so  difficult 
to  put  into  execution  a  decisive  and  uniform  policy." 

In  the  announcement  of  the  new  program  Prince 
Max  treats  the  subject  of  labor  with  special  considera- 
tion. His  statements  on  this  subject  are  obviously 
designed  to  tempt  labor  organizations  in  other  coun- 
tries to  support  Germany's  peace  move.  Thus  he 
concerns  himself  not  alone  with  the  labor  questions  of 
Germany,  but  with  those  of  all  nations:  "At  the 
peace  negotiations  the  German  Government  will  use 
its  efforts  to  the  end  that  the  treaties  shall  contain  pro- 
visions concerning  the  protection  of  labor  and  the  in- 
surance of  laborers;  which  provisions  shall  oblige  the 
treaty-making  States  to  institute  in  their  respective 
lands  within  a  prescribed  time,  a  minimum  of  similar 
or  at  least  equally  efficient  institutions  for  the  security 
of  life  and  health,  as  well  as  for  the  care  of  laborers 
in  case  of  illness,  accident,  or  incapacity." 

The  last  part  of  the  speech  is  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion of  peace,  and  particularly  to  an  explanation  of 
the  motives  which  led  to  the  dispatch  of  the  peace 
note  to  President  Wilson.  After  paying  a  high  tribute 
to  the  services  of  the  German  army,  and  expressing 
entire  confidence  in  its  ability  to  meet  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  the  future,  he  explains  that  his  haste  in  send- 
ing the  note  was  due  to  his  deep  desire  for  peace  and 
the  abhorrence  felt  by  him  at  the  continued  effusion  of 
blood.  The  note  was  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  because  he  "in  his  New  York  speech  of 
September  27  proposed  a  program  for  a  general  peace 
which  we  can  accept  as  the  basis  of  negotiations."  He 
explains  furthermore  that  the  step  has  been  taken: 
"for  the  salvation  of  Germany  and  her  allies,  for  the 
salvation  of  suffering  humanity,  and  for  the  future 
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well  being  of  nations."  He  hopes  "for  the  sake  of 
all  mankind  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  receive  our  offer  as  we  mean  it.  Then  the  door 
will  be  opened  to  a  speedy  and  honorable  peace  of 
justice  and  reconciliation  both  for  us  and  our  oppon- 
ents." 

The  response  of' the  press  to  the  speech  has  been 
much  as  was  to  be  expected.  The  Right  has  main- 
tained an  attitude  of  reserve  or  of  outspoken  hostility ; 
the  Center  is,  on  the  whole,  pleased;  the  Left,  enthusi- 
astic. An  article  from  the  Taegliche  Rundschau,  Oc- 
tober 6,  is  typical  of  the  Conservative  press:  ".  .  • 
The  new  Chancellor  speaks  as  he  deems  the  occasion 
demands.  It  was  certainly  to  have  been  expected  that 
this  man's  speech  would  gain  in  impressiveness  from 
his  strong  and  lofty  realization  of  the  significance  of 
the  hour,  as  he  stepped  before  the  world  that  was 
straining  its  ear  to  hear.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  He 
read  from  his  manuscript,  apparently  regardless  of 
the  importance  of  the  situation  and  of  the  effect  of 
first  impressions.  ...  A  speech  composed  at 
the  desk  creates  a  stronger  impression  upon  the  reader 
than  upon  the  hearer,  for  much  slips  from  the  grasp 

of  the  latter. 

"The  Prince-Chancellor  set  forth  the  program  ol 
the  Majority  as  we  were  acquainted  with  it.  . 
as  it  was  placed  before  us  it  seemed  quite  harmless. 
In  this  appearance  of  harmlessness  lies  the  power  of 
the  Foreign  Office.  More  of  this  will  undoubtedly 
be  heard  next  week.  The  popular  tribunal  is  to  meet 
and  talk  in  full  view  of  the  masses." 

While  thus  evading  the  subject  of  internal  re- 
forms, this  same  Conservative  organ  speaks  with  re- 
serve on  the  Chancellor's  peace  program:  "He  turned 
to  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  name  of  the  Government  with  a 
request  for  peace  deliberations  and  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  ...  and  he  regarded  the 
realization  of  the  wish  of  all  peoples  for  peace  as 
nothing  more  than  a  worthy  and  honorable  desire, 
with  which  he  and  his  Government  secure  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  will  of  the  people  was  behind  them, 
could  appeal  to  Mr.  Wilson.  ...  May  such 
confidence  eventually  be  justified.  .  .  .  Very 
scon  we  shall  hear  in  the  echo  from  abroad,  whether 
the  conscience  of  the  world  is  alive." 

The  Kreuz-Zeitung,  October  6,  also  expressing 
Conservative  opinion,  refrains  from  adverse  criticism 
and  takes  a  conciliatory  tone:  "That  we  Conserva- 
tives wish  with  all  our  hearts  a  speedy  peace  for  our 
army  and  people,  and  that  we,  as  well  as  the  Imperial 
Chancellor,  demand  an  honorable  peace  goes  with- 
out saying." 

The  press  of  the  Center  is  obviously  pleased.  Thus 
Germania,  October  6,  writes:  "As  Chancellor,  Prince 
Max  of  Baden  proved  in  his  speech  of  yesterday  that 
the  political  change  in  Germany  is  not  merely  exter- 
nal, and  that  it  will  never  be  revoked.  The  new  men 
who  have  entered  the  Government  from  their  parlia- 
mentary seats  will  not  only  carry  their  ideals  with 
them  but  will  impose  their  ideals  on  German  policy, 
internal  and  external.  Prince  Max  has  gathered  the 
Majority  leaders  around  him  in  close  council  and  for 
once  has  given  expression  to  the  will  of  an  unques- 


tioned majority  of  the  German  people.  Their  ideas 
■will  now  be  carried  out.  .  .  .  This  gives  the 
present  Government  program  an  importance  that  no 
previous  one  has  ever  enjoyed." 

The  Liberal  and  Socialist  journals  are,  without 
exception,  enthusiastic.  Whatever  dissatisfaction 
may  have  appeared  among  them  when  the  Prince  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Chancellorship,  seems  to  have  disap- 
peared. "Never  during  the  war,"  says  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt,  October  6,  "have  we  in  Germany  heard  a 
similar  speech  from  the  mouth  of  a  man  of  such  stand- 
ing. Never  have  we  heard  a  speech  more  perfect  in 
its  sense  of  justice,  in  its  straightforward  simplicity, 
a  speech  so  free  from  all  pettiness.  ...  In  the 
speech  of  Prince  Max  one  finds  no  narrow  ethics,  but 
a  world  philosophy  which  cannot  harbor  the  desires 
and  tendencies  of  politics  built  on  force." 

The  program  of  the  new  Chancellor  is  naturally 
most  pleasing  to  the  Socialists,  who  find  in  it  the  ex- 
pression of  at  least  some  of  their  own  basic  principles. 
The  following  extracts  from  Vorwaerts,  October  6,  are 
typical:  "The  ideas  expressed  by  the  new  Chancellor 
in  his  address  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  natural  out- 
come of  the  present  state  of  affairs.  Or,  to  be  more 
exact,  the  war  situation,  now  less  favorable,  has 
brought  into  dominance  that  attitude  towards  peace 
which  the  German  people  from  the  very  beginning  re- 
garded as  the  aim  of  the  war." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

The  Czecho-Slovaks 
The  Czecho-Slovaks  comprise  some  7,000,000 
Czechs  of  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Silesia,  together 
with  some  3,000,000  Slovaks  in  northern  Hungary. 
They  are  distinguished  both  by  national  tradition 
and  geographical  location  from  the  Yugo-Slavs,  who 
inhabit  the  countries  of  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina  and  some  parts  of  Dal- 
matia.    The  Czecho-Slav  country  forms  the  western 
outpost  of  Slav  civilization,  lying  in  the  center  of  Eu- 
rope, and  wedged  in  between  high  mountains.  The 
people  are  true  Slavs,  but  are  frequently  credited 
with  possessing  a  somewhat  greater  degree  of  political 
and  social  knowledge,  of  capacity  for  organization 
and  of  ability  to  grasp  realities  than  certain  other 
sections  of  their  race. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  many  of  them  have 
been  active  in  the  Allied  cause,  not  only  from  inherent 
animosity  to  Austria-Hungary,  which  has  for  cen- 
turies deprived  them  of  liberty,  but  because  they  have 
seen  in  an  Allied  victory  the  prospect  of  regaining 
their  independence.    Their  activities  have  been  regu- 
lated with  a  far-seeing  and  systematic  method  which 
has  included  far  more  than  the  encouragement  of  spo- 
radic desertions  from  the  Austrian  Army.    One  of 
their  arrangements,  according  to  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon 
{Daily  Telegraph,  August  15),  was  for  "numerous 
contingents  to  change  sides,  go  over  to  the  enemy,  and 
then  create  legions  of  their  own  to  fight  against  the 
Central  Empires,  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  the  Allied 
Powers,  whose  final  triumph  they  deemed  certain, 
would  not  conclude  peace  without  conferring  inde- 
pendence" on  them.    "It  is  credibly  stated  that  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million — 277,000— went  over  to  the  Rus- 
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sians  before  the  Tzar  was  deposed,  some  30,000  to 
the  Serbians,  and  20,000  to  the  Italians."  The  Shef- 
field Telegraph,  August  15,  states  along  these  same 
lines:  "It  was  a  young  Czech  officer,  according  to  an 
official  Austrian  report,  who  gave  away  detailed  plans 
of  the  Austrian  Command  in  the  Piave  Offensive." 

The  organization  of  the  army  which  has  been  cre- 
ated from  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  who  transferred  their 
allegiance  from  the  armies  of  the  Central  Powers  to 
those  of  Russia,  was  described  by  Professor  Masaryk, 
the  Czech  leader,  to  the  former  Petrograd  correspond- 
ent of  the  Manchester  Guardian  (October  9)  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Nominally  the  Czech  army  was  organized  under 
the  old  regime,  but  the  Tzar's  Government,  although 
giving  its  permission,  prevented  the  Czechs  from  or- 
ganizing a  big  army  because  it  feared  the  Czechs 
might  join  the  revolution.  Only  after  the  Revolution 
did  the  Czechs  get  their  real  chance.  Milyukoff  fa- 
vored the  organization  of  a  Czech  army,  but  when 
Kerensky  came  into  power  the  Separatist  movement 
among  the  Ukrainians  and  other  nationalities  assumed 
great  proportions,  and  Kerensky  was  afraid  that  a 
separate  Czech  army  might  encourage  demands  for  the 
organization  of  separate  armies  by  the  other  national- 
ities, which  would  undermine  the  strength  of  the  Rus- 
sian army.  Kerensky  therefore  gave  orders  to  dis- 
solve the  Czech  corps,  but  this  order  never  material- 
ized, and,  after  the  July  offensive,  in  which  the  Czechs 
played  such  a  prominent  part,  Kerensky  changed  his 
mind  and  recognized  the  Czech  army. 

"After  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Galicia  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  went  to  Kieff  and  made  an  agreement 
with  the  Rada  to  fight  on  their  side;  but  when  the 
Rada  proclaimed  the  Ukraine  wholly  independent, 
Professor  Masaryk  went  to  Shulgin,  the  Ukrainian 
Foreign  Minister,  and  protested  aga  inst  the  severance 
from  Russia.  From  that  time  the  Czech  Corps  was 
proclaimed  part  of  the  Czech  army  in  France.  When 
the  Bolsheviks  came  to  Kieff,  Masaryk  made  an  agree- 
ment with  them,  beginning  in  February,  by  which  the 
Czechs  were  to  be  granted  armed  neutrality  and  a 
free  passage  to  France.  Later  this  agreement  was 
ratified  by  the  Moscow  Soviet.  The  story  of  the  breach 
of  the  agreement  by  the  Bolsheviks  and  their  attack 
on  and  disarmament  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  has  been 
told  many  times.  Masaryk  told  me  the  whole  story 
with  many  details,  but  I  must  say  that  this  matter  still 
remains  somewhat  obscure. 

"Disarmament  is  often  given  as  the  chief  cause  of 
the  Czechs'  breach  with  the  Bolsheviks,  and  yet  Mas- 
aryk at  that  time  considered  disarmament  not  very 
dangerous,  and,  being  himself  already  in  Japan,  or- 
dered the  Czech  troops  to  comply  with  the  Bolshevik 
demands  and  give  up  their  arms.  Whatever  the  cause 
may  be,  Professor  Masaryk  emphasized  that  the  at- 
tacks were  begun  by  the  Bolsheviks;  and  that  the 
Czechs  were  only  defending  themselves  and  their 
right  to  proceed  to  France." 

Professor  Masaryk  considers  that  even  now  the 
Czechs  are  only  defending  themselves  and  would  go 


to  France  at  any  time  if  granted  a  free  and  unmolested 
passage;  and  he  protests  against  statements  that  they 
are  interesting  themselves  in  any  way  in  internal  Rus- 
sian affairs. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  of  August  15  prints  an  arti- 
cle by  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  one  of  its  correspondents,  on 
"The  Czecho-Slav  Nation,"  in  which  an  additional  ex- 
planation of  the  activities  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  army 
in  Russia  is  set  forth.  After  noting  that  a  free  pass- 
age to  France  was  granted  to  two  divisions  by  the  Bol- 
shevik commander  Muravieff,  since  assassinated,  Dr. 
Dillon  says:  "But  circumstance  unexpectedly  altered 
the  plans  and  changed  the  role  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
in  Russia.  A  section  of  their  army  was  concentrated 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Kieff,  had  an  encounter  there 
with  German  troops  last  March,  defeated  these, 
pushed  northwards  in  the  direction  of  Moscow  and 
occupied  commanding  positions  on  the  railway  con- 
necting Petrograd  with  Tshelyabinsk."  Others  as- 
sumed control  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway.  The 
Bolsheviks  were  powerless  to  stop  them,  although  they 
issued  an  order  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  their 
arms  and  threw  "insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  d  ivisions  that  were  moving  toward  Vladivostok. 
Trotsky  finally  ordered  immediate  execution  of 
"every  Czecho-Slav  soldier  who  should  decline  to  lay 
down  his  arms.'  "  This  they  refused  to  do,  the  result 
being  a  "series  of  military  encounters  between  the 
dauntless  little  Slav  army  and  the  combined  Magyars, 
Germans  and  Bolsheviks,  which  culminated  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Vladivostok  and  the  junction  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks with  the  Cossacks  at  Nikolsk." 

On  August  21  the  Manchester  Guardian  printed  a 
letter  from  Maxim  Litvinoff,  "Plenipotentiary  Repre- 
sentative in  Great  Britain  of  the  Russian  Federated 
Republic  of  Soviets,"  which  gives  the  Bolshevik  point 
of  view.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  says,  "every  facil- 
ity was  given  them  (the  Czecho-Slovak  troops)  to  en- 
able them  to  leave  Russia,  and  if  this  did  not  material- 
ize it  is  due  only  to  the  failure  of  the  Entente  govern- 
ments to  supply  the  promised  tonnage  at  Archangel." 
As  regards  the  question  of  disarmament:  "It  is  ob- 
vious that  to  allow  them  to  go  with  arms  would  be  a 
most  flagrant  breach  of  Russian  neutrality."  But  the 
principal  consideration  which  determined  the  Russian 
Government  in  its  action  sprang  from  the  protests  of 
the  Siberian  Soviets  which  feared  just  what  subse- 
quently happened:  "An  understanding  was  also  pos- 
sible on  this  point,  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  question 
would  long  ago  have  been  solved  had  it  not  been  for 
the  decision  of  the  counter-revolutionary  parties  in 
Russia  and  the  instigations  of  the  French  military 
mission  to  make  use  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  for  their 
own  purposes.  Documentary  evidence  found  at  Penza 
shows  that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  have  actually  been 
bribed  in  various  towns  to  overthrow  the  Soviets  and 
to  restore  to  power  the  bourgeois  factions.  This  and 
nothing  else  was  the  real  cause  of  the  collision  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Czecho-Slovaks." 

He  closes  his  letter  by  stating  that;  the  Russian 
Government  would  not  object  "to  the  release  of  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  if  some  real  guarantees  could  be  given 
for  their  actual  departure  from  Russia." 
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The  Italian  Socialists 


The  National  Socialist  Congress,  which  lately  met 
at  Rome,  is  the  fifteenth  in  chronological  order.  Since 
the  Congress  held  at  Ancona  in  1914,  there  has  been 
but  one  meeting:  that  in  February,  1917.  Premier 
Orlando,  however, .  with  a  view  to  quieting  popular 
feeling,  granted  permission  to  the  party  to  hold  its 
national  convention  this  year  at  Rome,  September  1 
to  4.    The  Giolittian  Stampa,  September  4,  speaking 
of  the  impossibility  of  knowing  definitely  what  was 
going  on  at  the  Congress  on  account  of  the  strict  cen- 
sorship, added  that  one  thing  was  certain,  namely,  the 
decision  to  prevent  schisms  in  the  party  till  the  end  of 

the  war.  . 

The  strength  of  the  Italian  Socialists  is  due  to  their 
organization  and  party  discipline.  In  this  respect  they 
formed  the  only  political  party  in  Italy  worthy  of  the 
name.  Other  existing  parties  are  the  remains  of 
groups  which  followed  former  political  trends,  unor- 
ganized, loosely  controlled  and  without  effective 
leaders. 

But  what  the  party  has  gained  in  coercive  strength 
by  rigidity,  is  counterbalanced  by  a  loss  in  numbers, 
a  loss  which  becomes  greater  and  greater  as  time 
passes.    Nor  has  it  been  able  to  suppress  divisions 
within  its  ranks.    In  1915  the  party  split.    Those  So- 
cialists favorable  to  the  war  broke  away  from  the 
Regular  Socialist  party  and  organized  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mussolini,  former  editor  of  Avanti,  and  Bis- 
solati,  Minister  of  Public  Assistance  and  Pensions. 
They  called  themselves  the  Reformed  Socialists  and 
have  lately  adopted  the  name  "Unione  Socialista  Itali- 
ana."    They  have  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  pro- 
gram which  they  wish  to  achieve  gradually,  and  are 
not  averse  to  collaboration  with  other  parties.  They 
stand  against  "frank  internationalism,"  i.  e.,  the  pros- 
ecution of  uncompromising  class  war  and  the  refusal 
to  recognize  national  aims  and  sentiments.  Rather, 
they  support  the  war  and  the  war  aims  of  the  Allies, 
merely  adding  a  special  program  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic reform  for  the  proletariat  and  the  working 
classes.    This  program  is  to  be  achieved  by  a  revolu- 
tion if  necessary.   It  is  probable  that  this  "Reformist" 
faction  will  gain  in  numbers  within  the  Socialist  party, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  Regulars.    Supposedly,  too, 
it  will  form  the  nucleus  for  an  Italian  labor  party. 

The  Regulars  are  again  divided  into  two  groups: 
the  Rigids,  who  hold  to  a  maximum  program  to  be 
achieved  at  any  cost,  and  the  Intransigent  Revolution- 
aries, who  have  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  program 
to  be  achieved  either  violently  or  gradually.  The 
Regulars  are  led  almost  entirely  by  professional  men. 
Of  their  44  representatives  in  the  Chamber,  two  are 
working-men,  five  professors,  six  physicians,  seven 
journalists  or  publicists,  three  business  men  and  20 
lawyers. 

The  total  Socialist  representation  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  is  70  members,  of  whom  the  Regulars 
have  44.  The  remaining  26,  who  stand  for  the  Re- 
formists, include  the  Socialist  deputies  of  most  worth 
and  importance.  Nevertheless,  as  these  figures  and 
those  of  the  election  returns  at  the  congress  show,  the 


actual  control  of  the  Socialist  party  still  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  Regulars.  This  control  is  exercised  so 
strictly  that  the  point  made  by  the  Catholic  Corriere 
d" Italia  (Rome)  in  stating  that  the  Socialist  party  has 
adopted  the  Bolshevik  formula  and  made  a  Soviet  of 
its  Directorate,  seems  to  be  well  taken. 


Despite  its  strict  discipline,  the  Regular  Socialist 
party  is  rapidly  disintegrating.    The  chief  cause  for 
this  is  probably  the  fact  that  it  remains  extremely 
doctrinaire.    It  was  founded  on  the  strictest  Marxian 
principles  and  adheres  to  ideas  which  have  degen- 
erated into  empty  formulas  with  the  course  of  events. 
It  overlooks  the  fact  that  it  cannot  gain  adherents  for 
a  class  war  by  the  proletariat  against  the  bourgeoisie 
when  the  mass  of  the  proletariat  is  divided  into  those 
who  are  fighting  at  the  front  in  the  hope  of  establish- 
ing a  democratic  regime  affording  increased  social 
and  economic  benefits,  and  the  laborers  at  home  who 
(except  the  State  employees),  have  become  comfort- 
ably bourgeois  in  the  employment  of  making  war  ma- 
terial.   The  Socialists  represent  only  a  small  part  of 
the  proletariat.    This  party  is  fighting  losing  battles. 

An  indication  of  declining  power  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  at  the  recent  London  labor  conference  the 
Regular  Socialist  party  was  not  represented  at  all.  The 
fact  that  the  entire  Italian  delegation  at  this  confer- 
ence, only  nine  in  all,  of  which  three  were  Reformists, 
was  considered  present  only  in  a  consultative  capacity 
and  was  denied  the  right  to  vote,  is  significant  of  the 
small  consideration  in  which  Italian  Socialists  are 
held  by  the  Socialist  parties  of  England,  France  and 
America.    The  official  Socialist  newspaper,  Avanti, 
noted  this  fact  with  bitterness,  referring  to  the  Con- 
gress as  "The  Gomperist  Conference  at  London."  In 
the  same  paper  is  found  evidence  of  the  party's  con- 
tinual and  bitter  opposition  to  the  American  Social- 
ists,  "an  organization  whose  membership  consists 
mainly  of  Irishmen,  who  are  known  for  their  bigotry." 
Recently  a  committee  representing  the  American  par- 
ty, and  including  Mr.  John  Spargo,  visited  Italy  with 
a  view  to  bringing  the  two  parties  into  closer  relation- 
ship.   The  "Reformist"   Socialists  received  them 
warmly,  but  they  encountered  the  greatest  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  "Regulars"  who  accused  them  of  be- 
ing in  the  pay  of  the  American  "capitalistic"  bour- 
geoisie.   This  firm  opposition,  sometimes  insultingly 
expressed  in  the  columns  of  the  Avanti,  has  continued 
despite  the  earnest  efforts  of  John  Spargo.  Neverthe- 
less Italian  friendship  for  the  United  States  appears 
to  be  growing  daily  stronger  and  more  sincere. 

This  illustrates  the  intransigence  of  the  "Regu- 
lars." This  party  preaches  first  of  all,  a  class  war, 
and  considerations  of  all  other  activities  are  subservi- 
ent to  this  principle.  As  regards  the  world  war,  there- 
fore, Socialist  activity  takes  the  form  of  favoring 
movements  leading  toward  a  conclusion  of  peace  and 
of  hindering  all  movements  tending  to  prolong  the 
war.  Since  Italy's  entrance  into  the  war  they  have 
resorted  to  methods  not  only  unpatriotic,  but  border- 
ing on  moral  and  legal  treason.  Two  of  their  leading 
men,  Serrati  (editor  of  the  Avanti)  and  Lazzari,  party 
clerk,  are  now  in  jail  for  anti-war  propaganda.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  well-informed  Italians  that  the  Italian 
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Socialist  party  will  play  no  part  in  the  eventual  peace 
conference. 

Though  the  strict  censorship  has  prevented  a  great 
part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  from  being 
made  public,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  seem  to  be  en- 
tirely in  accord  with  the  principles  of  "rigidity."  The 
work  of  the  (Regular)  Directorate  in  international 
and  internal  politics  was  approved;  although  it  was 
indicated  that  through  its  love  for  unity,  the  Directo- 
rate had  acted  with  too  great  tolerance  toward  certain 
groups,  organizations  and  persons.  The  action  of  the 
Avanti  in  maintaining  rigid  party  discipline  was  en- 
dorsed. Special  pains  were  taken  to  reprimand  the 
parliamentary  group  (including  both  Regular  and  Re- 
formist Socialists)  for  disregarding  the  orders  of  the 
Directorate  that  it  should  show  greater  opposition  to 
the  war.  The  group  was  ordered  to  conform  rigor- 
ously in  the  future  to  all  orders  given  it  by  the  Direc- 
torate, on  pain  of  the  expulsion  of  its  members  from 
the  party.   It  is  noteworthy  that  this  program  received 


14,015  votes,  while  the  programs  of  the  Intransigent 
Revolutionaries  and  the  Reformists  drew  only  2,507 
and  2,505,  respectively. 

The  press  in  general  believes  that  the  Congress  has 
been  unwise.  The  Liberal  Tribuna  doubts  if  the  par- 
liamentary group  will  consent  to  the  restrictions  laid 
upon  it.  "Anyhow  the  great  mass  of  the  proletariat 
will  continue  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the 
best  moral  and  material  interests  of  the  masses  are 
served  by  independence."  The  Nationalist  Idea  Na- 
zionale  asks  what  useful  purpose  this  party  can  per- 
form now  that  it  has  laid  such  strictures  upon  the  most 
valuable  part  of  its  personnel.  The  Orlandian  Epoca 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  parliamentary 
group  will  find  itself  in  a  very  uncomfortable  position, 
and  believes  that  its  function  has  ceased.  The  Oppor- 
tunist //  Tempo  (Rome),  advises  the  government  to 
keep  a  sharp  watch  on  the  Socialists.  The  Avanti  nat- 
urally declares  its  complete  satisfaction  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  Congress  and  expresses  readiness  to  fight 
new  battles. 
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Germany's  Undefeated  Armies 

Whatever  may  be  the  actual  realization  of  the 
German  Government  or  the  German  people  concerning 
the  hopelessnss  of  the  military  situation,  German  mil- 
itary critics  still  refuse  to  admit  defeat.  Some  go 
even  so  far  as  to  claim  victory,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Allies  have  never  achieved  a  break  through  and  that 
the  Fatherland  has  not  been  invaded  to  any  appreci- 
able extent.  It  would  seem  possible  to  forecast  from 
ihis  the  attitude  which  would  be  assumed  in  some 
quarters  should  the  Geraman  armies  be  permitted, 
through  an  armistice,  to  withdraw  to  their  own  fron- 
tiers and  maintain  themselves  in  strength  there  until 
the  conclusion  of  peace. 

General  Kolbe  in  Germania,  October  9,  after  ad- 
mitting that  for  Germany  the  position  is  very  serious 
continues:  ""Also  we  must  realize  that  the  forces  of 
the  enemy  are  strained  to  the  breaking  point,  to  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  his  resources.  He  will  scarcely  be 
able  to  bear  a  heavier  burden,  for  the  fact  is  true  that 
England  has  brought  her  entire  home  army  across  the 
Channel  and  put  it  into  line.  How  heavily  the  war 
must  weigh  upon  the  British,  when  they  are  driven  to 
this  extremity!  .  .  .  We  still  have  the  right  to 
hope  for  victory,  for  we  have  attained  what  we  hoped 
for,  while  the  enemy  has  failed.  Just  as  the  com- 
mander of  a  fortress  can  claim  a  victory  after  repuls- 
ing the  assaults  of  his  enemy,  so  we  have  that  right 
in  our  defensive  battles  in  Flanders  and  Northern 
France.     .     .  ." 

The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  October 
7,  offers  comment  which  is  practically  official.  "Our 
armies  are  fighting  far  within  the  land  of  the  enemy 
on  the  west  front;  all  of  Belgium  and  a  large  part  of 
Northern  France  are  in  our  possession,  while  our  op- 
ponents have  won  merely  a  strip  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
that  is  scarcely  noticeable  on  the  map.  The  mighty 
military  system  of  the  'Nibelungen'  line  is  now  held 
by  our  armies.  It  stretches  from  the  coast  of  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Alps,  and  is  more  than  40  kilometers 
deep,  with  trench  behind  trench  and  position  behind 
position.  For  weeks  and  months  the  enemy  has  bat- 
tered vainly  against  this  wall.  It  was  erected  by  Ger- 
man strength,  and  will  be  defended  by  German  blood, 
for  the  honor  of  the  Fatherland,  and  to  assure  the 
continuity  of  our  nation. 

"Another  week  has  passed  and  our  opponents  have 
sacrificed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  in  driving 
back  the  German  line  a  few  kilometers.  We  can  con- 
tinue the  fighting  for  months  against  such  efforts  as 
these;  for  the  honor  of  the  Fatherland  is  at  stake. 

Thus  standing  as -victors,  firmly  entrenched 
in  the  land  of  the  enemy,  we  have  offered  our  oppon- 


ents an  armistice  and  stretched  out  our  hand  in  prol- 
fering  of  peace." 

Baron  von  Ardenne,  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt, 
October  8,  declares  that:  "The  German  High  Com- 
mand has  determined  to  accept  decisive  battle  only 
in  places  chosen  and  prepared  beforehand.  That  is 
the  reason  why  the  rear  guard  battles  have  never  been 
turned  into  great  counter-attacks.  The  German  Armies 
had  not  reached  their  desired  positions.  Perhaps  these 
lie  in  the  Siegfried  line.  Here  the  decisive  battle  will 
probably  be  fought. 

"The  Americans  have  suffered  such  extraordinary 
losses  in  their  attacks  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Ar- 
gonne  that  they  have  had  to  pause  temporarily.  They 
will  soon  commence  again,  however.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  in  the  course  of  such  desperate  struggles 
the  German  losses  too  have  been  high. 
The  situation  on  the  front  as  a  whole  is  serious,  but  not 
disquieting.  The  attackers  are  becoming  exhausted, 
and  will  have  to  desist  soon,  when  their  colored  troops 
are  sent  South  for  the  winter." 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  October  8,  probably 
under  the  inspiration  of  Count  zu  Reventlow,  is  en- 
tirely optimistic.  "We  must  not  regard  the  general 
strategical  situation  as  critical  in  any  way;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  as  absolutely  assured.  It  was  to  be 
foreseen  that  the  enemy  would  boast  of  his  victories, 
after  we  had  withdrawn  our  lines  a  little  for  tactical 
reasons.  He  has  claimed  ruined  villages  and  little 
bits  of  land  as  great  conquests,  so  that  one  might 
think  that  the  allied  armies  had  thrown  back  the  Ger- 
mans in  a  continuous  series  of  defeats.  That  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  Our  system  of  defense  is  pressing 
the  enemy  hard. 

"The  Allies  are  much  mistaken  if  they  think  that 
our  peace  step  originated  from  the  military  situation; 
a  direct  refusal,  or  humiliating  demands  will  show 
them  what  strength  and  reserve  forces  we  Germans 
have  left,  and  will  cause  them  to  repent  bodily  of  their 
faults." 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

President  Wilson's  Answer 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  British  press 
received  President  Wilson's  reply  to  the  German  Chan- 
cellor with  approval, — such  approval,  however,  being 
expressed  with  noticeable  reserve  on  the  part  of  most 
of  the  Unionist  journals  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
decided  enthusiasm  by  the  Radical  journals  on  the 
other.  The  Times  accords  warmer  praise  than  most 
of  the  Unionist  sheets.  It  believes  that  "the  Allied 
peoples,"  who  "awaited  President  Wilson's  reply  with- 
out anxiety  .  .  .  regard  it  as  firm  and  wise."  It  is 
quite  prepared  to  agree  with  the  President  "that  the 
German  answers  to  his  questions  will  be  'vital;'  "  but 
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it  points  out  that  "Allied  confidence  in  President  Wil- 
son cannot  absolve  the  Allied  Governments  from  the 
duty  of  establishing  the  closest  practical  co-operation 
in  diplomacy  both  between  themselves  and  with  their 
great  associate  in  Washington.  The  task  of  creating  a 
well-defined  common  basis  for  their  action  is  urgent." 
What  should,  in  th*e  opinion  of  the  Times,  be  the  result 
of  the  creation  of  such  a  "well-defined  common  basis" 
is  perhaps  shown  in  an  estimate  made  of  the  uncon- 
scious service  rendered  to  the  Allies  by  die  Chancel- 
lor's move.  "It  rendered  us  the  service  of  drawing 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  including  some  unexpect- 
ed quarters,  a  ringing  chorus  of  determination  that  the 
great  work  to  which  the  free  peoples  of  the  earth 
have  set  their  hands  shall  be  carried  to  triumph  admit- 
ted and  complete." 

In  interpreting  the  actual  scope  of  the  demands 
made  by  the  President,  the  Times  considers  that  "the 
President  refuses  to  be  limited  to  his  famous  'Fourteen 
points'  of  January  8.  Since  January,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  have  progressively  defined  their 
attitude  towards  various  matters  that  were  more  gen- 
erally treated  in  the  'Fourteen  points' — for  example, 
in  regard  to  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  to  the  'complete' 
liberation  of  'all  branches  of  the  Slav  race.  .  .  . 
From  German  and  Austrian  rule.'  "  As  for  the  pro- 
posed armistice,  "in  this  respect,  President  Wilson's 
answer  is  eminently  satisfactory.  It  eliminates  all 
idea  of  an  armistice  as  a  preliminary  to  a  discussion 
of  any  kind;  it  does  not  even  assure  an  armistice  to 
Germany  in  the  event  of  her  evacuation  of  all  in- 
vaded territory.  Evacuation  is  the  first,  but  certainly 
not  the  only  condition  that  would  have  to  be  fulfilled 
before  any  consideration  of  an  armistice  becomes  pos- 
sible." It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  suggested  evac- 
uation "clearly  applies  to  all  territory  of  the  former 
Russian  Empire." 

The  Morning  Post,  which   has   stood  foremost 
among  the  great  Unionist  dailies  in  demanding  the 
humiliation  and  punishment  of  Germany,  and  the  im- 
position of  very  severe  terms,  succeeds  in  expressing 
a  certain  formal  acceptance  of  the  President's  policy 
and  at  the  same  time  showing  that  it  accepts  this  pol- 
icy as  that  of  the  United  States  alone.  "President 
Wilson  has  gauged  the  temper  of  his  own  people  and 
also  of  the  Allies  rightly  in  refusing  to  come  to  any 
terms  with  an  enemy  still  upon  French  and  Belgian 
soil,  still  surrounded  by  the  smoking  triumphs  of  his 
barbarism,  still  boasting  that  he  is  undefeated  and 
still  unrepentant  of  his  crimes.    Not  that  the  Allies, 
who  know  Germany,  look  for  any  guarantee  of  future 
peace  in  a  change  of  heart.    They  seek  their  guaran- 
tees rather  in  a  diminution  of  Germany's  power  for 
war,  and  that  diminution  can  best  be  secured  first  by 
her  defeat  in  the  field  and  then  by  the  transfer  of  Al- 
sace-Lorraine and  Polish  territories  to  their  rightful 
owners.    That  and  appropriate  indemnities  are  the 
sort  of  guarantees  which  cannot  be  feigned  and  do 
not  admit  of  repentance."   The  distinction  here  drawn 
between  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  is  again 
stressed  as  follows:    "The  President's  reply  .   .  . 
is  formally  a  matter  between  the  United  States  and 


Germany.  America  is  not  our  ally,  and  neither  in  the 
fourteen  points  nor  in  his  other  statements  of  policy 
does  President  Wilson  speak  for  the  Western  Pow- 
ers." The  Morning  Post,  like  the  Times,  considers 
the  fourteen  points  somewhat  out  of  date.  "What  he 
(the  President)  did  was  to  state  terms  upon  which 
America  was  prepared  to  make  peace  at  the  time 
when  they  were  stated.  The  Imperial  Government, 
after  a  delay  which  would  itself  invalidate  the  offer, 
offered  to  accept  them  as  a  basis  of  negotiation." 

Nor  are  they  sufficiently  definite.  Most  of  them 
would  allow  of  much  discussion.  The  danger  is  that 
the  Germans,  by  giving  a  general  assent,  will  purchase 
an  armistice  and  the  opportunity  to  reorganize  their 
forces  on  shorter  lines.  When  discussions  commence 
they  might  even  be  able  to  threaten  a  new  offensive  if 
the  Allied  interpretation  of  the  fourteen  points  is  in- 
sisted upon.  In  order  to  avoid  this  danger  the  Allies 
should  agree  in  advance  upon  a  precise  set  of  terms, 
and  offer  these  to  Germany  for  absolute  acceptance 
before  allowing  her  to  improve  her  military  position. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  considers  the  Presidential 
reply  "calm,  courteous,  and  dignified, 
but  it  is  searching  and  piercing  like  a  two-edged 
sword."  To  the  Telegraph,  "the  heart  of  President 
Wilson's  note"  lies  "in  the  sentences  referring  the 
German  request  for  an  armistice."  The  evacuation 
which  the  President  suggests  "includes  Finland  and 
the  Baltic  provinces.  It  includes  all  that  once  was 
Russia — Ukraine,  Crimea  and  the  Caucasus.  It  in- 
cludes Poland.  It  includes  Rumania  and  Serbia. 
And  for  Austria  it  also  includes  Italy  and  Montene- 
gro." Such  withdrawal  would  be  "very  much  the 
same  thing"  as  "unconditional  surrender;"  and  un- 
conditional surrender  is  the  only  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Central  Powers  which  fits  the  situation.  The 
Telegraph  commits  itself  to  forecasting  the  German 
Government's  reply.  "We  are  not  sanguine  enough 
to  expect  that  it  (the  President's  reply  of  October  8) 
will  be  accepted.  Big  as  is  the  price  which  we  be- 
lieve the  German  Government  are  now  prepared  to 
pay  for  peace,  they  scarcely  dare  consent  to  pay  a 
price  like  that." 

The  Daily  Express,  while  less  willing  to  prophesy, 
points  out  that  "it  is  the  Reichstag  and  not  the  Kaiser 
that  must  answer  President  Wilson.  .  .  .  Even 
Ludendorff  must  now  follow  where  the  Reichstag 
leads."  The  Daily  Mail  is  unexpectedly  enthusiastic, 
Like  the  Telegraph,  it  see  "unconditional  surrender" 
in  compliance  with  the  President's  terms,  and  it  sees 
President  Wilson  disarming  his  enemy  with  a  skillful 
thrust  in  a  diplomatic  duel.  But  the  Daily  Mail  does 
not  quite  escape  from  its  habit  of  confusing  its  own 
interpretations  of  diplomatic  documents  with  the  ac- 
tual facts.  Thus  it  has  no  hesitation  in  stating  that 
the  President  is  demanding  payment  for  all  wanton 
damage  done  in  Belgium  and  France,  and  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  "Fifteenth  point"  calls  for  the  disap- 
perance  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  Crown  Prince  from 
German  Governmental  circles. 

The  attitude  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  acquires  some 
added  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  paper  is  said  to 
have  undergone  very  recently  a  change  of  ownership 
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which  will  bring  it  into  closer  agreement  with  official 
opinion  than  any  other  Liberal  daily.  The  Chronicle, 
while  approving  the  President's  three  questions,  is 
very  cautious  in  so  far  as  any  further  endorsement 
is  concerned.  Like  the  Times  and  the  Morning  Post, 
it  is  careful  to  point  out  that  the  President's  real  an- 
swer "will  doubtless  be  made  after  a  consultation  with 
all  the  Allied  Governments,"  and  will  naturally  em- 
body a  good  deal  more  than  the  program  of  the  four- 
teen points,  '"which  was  framed  before  the  Treaties 
of  Brest-Litovsk  and  Bucharest  had  been  concluded, 
and  is  in  some  respects  out  of  date."  It  is  glad  to 
believe  that  there  is  no  danger  of  an  armistice  being 
conceded  to  the  Germans  on  terms  "which  would  en- 
able them  simply  to  withdraw  their  armies  unhurt 
from  the  net  which  Marshal  Foch  is  spreading  for 
them,  and  to  re-form  intact  on  their  own  frontier. 
Such  a  course  would  be  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the 
logic  of  the  military  situation." 

Radical  praise  appears  in  the  Manchester  Guar- 
dian, which  finds  the  President's  reply  "admirably 
conceived  alike  in  form  and  substance.  .  .  .  dig- 
nified, conciliatory  and  firm."  In  fact,  "it  lays  down 
exactly  the  conditions  which  the  situation  demands." 
This  rather  striking  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  a  paper 
which  has  recently  come  nearer  than  any  of  its  con- 
temporaries to  a  pacifist  attitude  demands  some  ex- 
amination. The  Guardian  is  delighted  with  the  pros- 
pect of  an  armistice  because,  while  "it  would  carry 
with  it  certain  compensations  to  the  Central  Powers 
by  enabling  them  to  withdraw  their  forces  without  loss 
to  shorter  and  in  some  parts  to  more  defensible  lines," 
ii  would  "beyond  mistake  or  question.  ...  be 
the  signal  and  confession  of  defeat.  ...  If  war 
were  afterwards  to  be  renewed,  it  would  be  on  his 
(the  enemy's)  own  soil.  No  more  stupendous  re- 
versal of  fortune  would  have  been  seen  in  the  history 
of  the  world."  As  regards  the  President's  other  two 
questions,  the  Guardian  offers  all  conceivable  ap- 
proval. Generally  its  estimate  is  this:  "The  terms 
thus  indicated.  .  .  .  may  appear  to  some  per- 
sons to  be  too  exacting.  By  others.  .  .  .  they 
will  be  deemed  inadequate.  This  double  criticism 
is  perhaps  a  just  measure  of  their  strength  of  superi- 
ority, and  wisdom." 

The  views  of  the  Guardian  as  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs  were  set  forth  in  an  editorial  of 
October  10.  In  a  separate  article  appearing  in  the 
same  issue,  the  Guardian  gave  some  reasons  for  its 
obvious  anxiety  that  actual  peace  negotiations  should 
begin  without  delay.  Although  Germany  is  beaten, 
"the  German  people,  if  they  believe  themselves 
threatened  with  destruction  or  abject  humiliation, 
could  put  up  a  very  long  and  stubborn  war  of  national 
defense.  .  .  .  The  prospect  of  another  year  or 
two  of  war  can  of  course  be  faced,  if  unavoidable. 

But.  .  .  .  it  is  not,  humanitarian  con- 
siderations apart,  the  alternative  that  we  should 
choose  in  our  national  interests.  At  the  moment  we, 
as  a  nation,  are  at  the  summit  of  power  and  author- 
1ty-  •  •  •  but  the  drain  on  our  man-power  is  very 
heavy,  and  the  part  that  we  can  play  next  year  and 
still  more  the  year  after  must  be  proportionately  re- 


duced, while  the  merchant  shipping  position  inevit- 
ably worsens  as  time  goes  on.  We  must  undoubtedh 
place  the  common  interests  of  the  Alliance,  or  rather 
of  civilization  first,  but  let  no  one  suppose  that  the  na- 
tional interest  in  the  more  limited  sense  is  better 
served  by  a  prolongation  of  the  war  beyond  the  stage 
at  which  the  essential  securities  can  be  obtained. 
.  .  But  in  regard  to  our  'home  front'  a  more 
serious  question  arises.  We  all  know  the  difficulty 
that  there  has  been  in  repressing  serious  labor  trouble 
this  autumn.  In  many  important  'key'  industries  the 
men  are  very  nearly  out  of  hand.  Hitherto  any  really 
dangerous  stoppage  has  been  averted  by  the  unani- 
mous condemnation  of  public  opinion.  .  .  .  The 
moment  that  it  becomes  possible  for  the  striker  to  re- 
ply that  the  nation  might,  if  it  had  chosen,  have  had 
a  good  and  victorious  peace,  with  all  material  se- 
curities against  renewed  aggression  that  could  be  de- 
sired, he  will  consider  himself  justified  in  fighting  for 
what  he  believes  to  be  his  own  rights." 

In  the  same  article  occurs  fresh  discussion  of  the 
armistice  question.  It  is  here  declared  to  be  "a  mat- 
ter for  the  military  authorities  and  for  General  Foch 
to  examine  the  position  and  decide  the  conditions  on 
which  a  temporary  cessation  of  active  fighting  might 
be  granted  without  merely  offering  the  Germans  a 
door  of  escape  from  their  very  awkward  position. 
Here  again  it  is  obvious  that  they  must  pay  a  price 
and  that  the  price  is  high." 

The  Daily  News  claims  for  the  President's  reply 
"a  unanimous  endorsement  in  every  Allied  country." 
In  fact  so  commendatory  is  this  paper's  review  that 
no  exposition  of  it  seems  to  be  called  for. 

LORD  LANSDOWNE 

The  Guardian  of  October  10  prints  a  statement 
definitely  offered  for  publication  by  Lord  Lansdowne. 
In  this  statement,  President  Wilson's  questions  are 
characterized  as  "reasonable  stipulations."  But  it  is 
declared  to  be  "out  of  the  question  to  interrupt  a 
campaign  which  is  proceeding  successfully  on  every 
front,  and  thereby  to  give  the  enemy  breathing  space, 
and  an  opportunity  of  consolidating  his  resources, 
without  amply  sufficient  guarantees  of  the  kind  which 
the  President  demands." 

The  secretary  of  the  Lansdowne  Committee  who 
issued  the  statement,  added  that  Lord  Lansdowne  had 
in  fact  "anticipated  President  Wilson's  reply"  by  de- 
claring in  advance  that  the  German  Chancellor  should 
be  interrogated  on  exactly  the  same  points  as  those 
covered  in  President  Wilson's  three  questions. 

BRITISH  LABOR 

In  several  papers  for  October  10  are  found  ac- 
counts of  a  general  meeting  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  and  the 
National  Executive  Committee  of  the  Labor  party, 
which  was  held  on  October  9  to  discuss  the  German 
peace  proposals  and  the  reply  issued  by  President 
Wilson. 

At  this  meeting  there  was  passed  a  resolution 
embodying  the  following  points: 

The  German  peace  offer  "creates  a  situation  full 
of  possibilities  which  the  Allied  peoples  and  Govern- 
ments cannot  afford  to  ignore."    The  German  pro- 
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posal  being  "made  by  a  Government  which  includes 
representatives  of  the  Majority  parties  in  the  ^Reich- 
stag," should  receive  "reasoned  consideration." 

"A  further  elucidation  of  these  proposals  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  before  the  military  effort  of  the 
Allies  can  be  checked." 

"As  an  essential  preliminary,  the  Central  Powers 
must  withdraw  their  armies  from  all  conquered  ter- 
ritory and  give  a  public  and  unequivocal  declaration 
of  their  willingness  to  apply  the  principles  formulated 
by  President  Wilson  honestly  and  unreservedly  to 
every  question  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  final  settlement." 

"At  the  same  time,  we  urge  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments to  declare  publicly  and  collectively  that  an 
unqualified  acceptance  of  President  Wilson's  condi- 
tions, including  a  League  of  Nations,  would  be  the 
beginning  of  final  negotiations  for  a  general  peace." 

"That  a  direct  official  representative  of  the  or- 
ganized workers  be  included  in  the  final  delegation 
at  the  Peace  Conference;  and  that  a  representative 
international  conference  of  Labor  and  Socialist  or- 
ganizations should  be  held  in  the  same  town  and  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Peace  Conference,  each  nation 
being  restricted  to  four  delegates." 
ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  German  Peace  Offer  and  President  Wil- 
son's Answer 
La  France  Libre,  October  6,  probably  reflected 
with  accuracy  the  general  feeling  in  France  concern- 
ing the  new  peace  move  of  the  Central  Powers:  "The 
first  feeling  of  the  French  this  morning  will  be  that 
of  immense  relief.  It  will  seem  to  them  as  though  a 
load  had  been  taken  from  their  hearts.  But  they  will 
immediately  ask  themselves  if  there  are  not  traps 
in  the  way." 

Many  of  the  papers  of  that  date  reproduced  in 
extenso  the  fourteen  articles  of  the  Presidential 
speech  of  January  8,  the  four  of  February  12,  and 
the  five  in  the  speech  of  September  27. 

Before  reviewing  the  Press  comment,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  French  Socialist  party,  which  was  hold- 
ing its  Congress  at  the  time  when  the  German  note 
to  President  Wilson  was  published,  immediately  drew 
up  and  printed  in  its  official  organ  a  public  address 
to  the  President.    This  address  stated  that  the  Social- 
ist party  considered  the  German  note  as  a  serious  over- 
ture which  indicated  a  change  in  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  Germanic  people  which  was  bound  to  produce 
among  them  a  clear  notion  of  right  and  liberty.  For 
this  reason,  it  should  not  be  repulsed  disdainfully. 
Nevertheless  strong  guarantees  must  be  given  by  the 
Central  Powers.    It  ended  by  expressing  its  satisfac- 
tion that  the  matter  was  in  President  Wilson's  hands. 

The  general  view  taken  by  the  French  press  as  a 
whole  was  that  the  Germans  were  attempting  to  gain 
time  by  their  peace  proposal;  and  the  expression  of 
this  feeling  became  more  and  more  pronounced  dur- 
ing the  days  which  intervened  before  the  announce- 
ment of  the  President's  reply.  It  was  obvious,  too, 
that  the  Press  in  attempting  to  forecast  the  reply  was 
divided  between  hope  and  fear.    Some  satisfaction 


was  derived  from  a  belief  generally  expressed  that 
President  Wilson's  speech  of  September  27  showed 
that  he  had  been  expecting  the  new  German  move  and 
had  offered  that  speech  as  .a  virtual  answer  to  the  an- 
ticipated peace  proposals. 

With  regard  to  the  armistice,  there  was  obvious 
uneasiness  lest  the  Germans  should  be  allowed  to 
withdraw  unhindered,  and  to  re-form  behind  their 
own  frontiers  with  all  their  forces  and  means  intact 
and  ready  for  operations  in  the  spring.  Even  the  pa- 
cifist Populaire,  October  7,  could  see  in  Germany  "no 
signs  of  a  new  era.    Liebknecht  is  still  in  prison. 

Doubt  was  also  expressed  concerning  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  fourteen  points.  Thus,  the  Echo  de  Paris, 
and  the  Debuts,  October  6,  agree  that,  except  in  the 
case  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Poland,  the  President's 
conditions  do  not  define  their  concrete  application, — 
"do  not  contain  the  precise,  solid  declarations  which 
are  necessary  today  in  order  to  nail  Germany  to  her 
crime  and  will  be  necessary  tomorrow  to  impose  on 
her  respect  for  the  liberty  of  others." 

La  France  Libre,  October  7,  recalls  the  provisions 
of  the  Hague  Convention  which  have  been  sys- 
tematically violated  by  Germany  for  four  years,  and 
fears  that  Germany  will  no  more  keep  her  word  now 
than  then.  La  Verite,  October  8,  gives  an  interview 
with  certain  deputies,  unnamed,  one  of  whom  re- 
marked: "We  can  never  count  on  what  will  be  the 
answer  of  President  Wilson,  yet  we  believe  it  will  be 
in  conformity  with  our  point  of  view."  L 'Homme 
Libre,  October  8,  asks:  "Why  should  we  be  in  a 
hurry?    Is  it  not  merely  a  question  of  time?" 

As  the  days  of  waiting  for  President  Wilson's 
answer  passed,  the  papers  grew  more  definite  in 
their  specifications  as  to  the  terms  on  which  an  arm- 
istice might  properly  be  concluded.    These  included 
evacuation  of  all  territories  occupied  by  the  troops 
of  the  Central  Powers.    The  Polish  territories,  i.  e., 
all  territories  which  belonged  to  Poland  before  par- 
tition should  then  be  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the 
Polish  General,  Haller;  Alsace-Lorraine,  including, 
of  course,  Metz  and  Strasbourg  by  French  troops; 
Trent  and  Trieste  by  the  Italian  Armies,  and  the 
Yugo-Slav  provinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  Tran- 
sylvania and  Armenia  by  Allied  troops  generally.  The 
expectation  that  American  troops  would  assist  in  these 
occupations  was  mentioned  in  each  specific  case  with 
the  exception  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Trieste.  There 
was  also  growing  insistence  on  the  necessity  of  oblig- 
ing the  Central  Powers  to  leave  behind  them  every- 
where all  of  their  war  materiel  and  supplies. 

UEcho,  however,  declared  that  the  military  de- 
feat of  Germany  was  essential:  "They  have  not  yet 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  conquered.  When  they  look 
back  over  the  history  of  the  war  they  will  see  forty- 
seven  months  of  victories,  and  two  and  a  half  months 
of  reverses.  The  victories  will  seem  to  them  the  nor- 
mal fact  and  the  reverses  the  incidental."  In  com- 
mon with  the  Debats,  it  also  combatted  what  it  feared 
to  be  a  tendency  on  President  Wilson's  part  to  accord 
to  Austria  and  Turkey  what  will  be  refused  to  Berlin. 

When  the  American  answer  finally  arrived,  the 
first  expressions  of  opinion  showed  a  feeling  of  sat- 
isfaction, or  rather  of  relief,  that  the  President  had 
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not,  thus  far,  endangered  anything;  that  he  had 
neither  given  a  categorical  refusal,  nor  committed 
himself.  The  Socialist  press  appeared  to  think  that 
peace  conversations  had  clearly  opened  and  rejoiced 
thereat.  The  Populaire  saw  the  end  of  the  war  as 
near,  "providing  the  Allies  remain  on  the  territory  of 
the  peace  of  Right,  and  do  not  yield  to  the  jingo  policy 
which  speaks  of  a  new  dismemberment.  .  .  . 
Have  you  noticed  that  in  all  his  discourses  Wilson  has 
spoken  with  sympathy  of  Austria-Hungary  and  that  it 
is  at  least  doubtful  if  he  desires  its  dismemberment?" 
The  next  day  the  same  paper,  after  noting  the  steadily 
increasing  demands  of  other  papers  and  their  desire 
to  continue  the  war  to  a  military  decision,  wrote: 
"We  demand  the  quick  ending  of  the  war.  We  wish 
the  enemy's  request  for  an  armistice  to  be  examined." 

,  All  of  the  papers  of  the  extreme  Right  demand 
"complete  surrender,"  while  the  more  moderate  press, 
and  even  the  Socialist  organs,  ask  that  Germany  be 
put  in  a  position  where  it  will  be  henceforth  impos- 
sible for  her  to  injure  other  nations. 

The  papers  of  October  10,  feeling  satisfied  as  to 
President  Wilson's  stand,  turned  their  attention  more 
to  German  intentions.  The  Debuts,  October  10,  re- 
marks, that  the  word  "basis"  encumbers  all  diplo- 
matic documents  emanating  from  the  Wilhelmstrasse 
or  the  Ballplatz.   The  Voctoire,  at  first  bubbling  over 


with  joy,  now  begins  to  feel  that  the  Germans  do  not 
ask  peace  but  a  "discussion"  of  the  articles.  L'Intrun- 
sigeant  does  not  believe  that  Germany  will  accept  the 
conditions  in  order  to  secure  an  armistice,  and  "Ger- 
many will  not  be  allowed  to  withdraw  from  the  game, 
leaving  nothing  on  the  table." 

The  Victoire,  Echo,  Homme  Libre,  Debuts  and 
Liberte  all  feel  that  the  dialogue  started  will  not  con- 
tinue long  or  go  far,  but  that  light  has  been  thrown 
on  the  questions  involved. 

Many  papers  of  the  moderate  and  conservative 
type  express  disapproval  at  the  supposed  Wilsonian 
partiality  for  Austria  and  Turkey,  but  only  one 
paper,  U Action  Fruncuise,  October  10,  criticizes  the 
answer  itself.  Under  the  heading  "Mr.  Wilson's 
answer  contains  the  best  and  the  worst,"  it  writes: 
"His  conditions  may,  by  weakness,  become  the  sal- 
vation of  the  enemy,  or  if  maintained  with  firmness, 
a  dynamite  cartridge  placed  in  the  foundations  of 
the  German  Empire.  ...  The  German  problem 
can  only  be  solved  in  the  manner  in  which  Bismark 
imposed  it  on  Europe, — by  fire  and  the  sword."  The 
Temps  considers  that  the  German  Imperial  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  trusted,  and  suggests  it  might  be  more 
fitting  to  consult  the  parliaments  of  those  of  the  Con- 
federated States  which  have  democratic  repre- 
sentation. 
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The  German  People  and  the  Move  toward  Peace 

The  program  outlined  by  Prince  Max  of  Baden  in 
his  speech  before  the  Reichstag,  has  roused  in  Ger- 
many the  most  intense  feeling.  Aside  from  the  re- 
sponse of  political  parties:  the  restrained  criticism  of 
the  press  of  the  Right,  the  acquiescence  of  the  Center, 
and  the  boundless  enthusiasm  of  the  Left,  the  re- 
sponse of  the  great  masses  of  the  people  has  proved 
most  enlightening.  While  moved  by  the  revolutionary 
changes  in  Germany's  internal  government,  it  is  above 
all  else,  the  prospect  of  an  early  peace,  that  stirs  the 
people  with  keenest  hopes.  The  press  which  only  a 
short  time  ago  sought  so  assiduously  to  conceal  these 
popular  manifestations,  now  publicly  takes  cog- 
nizance of  them,  either  by  frank  admission  or  else  by 
open  condemnation. 

The  Rheinische-Westfaelische  Zeitung,  October 
6,  writes:  "The  program  of  the  new  Government, 
which  betrays  a  distracted  desire  to  arrive  at 
peace.  .  .  appears  to  us  inspired  by  confused 
ideas  and  an  anxious  and  discouraged  nervousness." 
In  the  same  strain  of  rebuke  the  Strassburger  Post, 
October  9,  remarks:  "Fear  is  beginning  to  be  felt 
that  our  front  will  crumble  and  that  our  enemy  will 
fling  himself  into  the  west  of  Germany.  It  is  the 
duty  of  all  those  who  have  not  lost  their  heads  and 
have  kept  their  nerves  to  stand  up  against  such 
rumors."  In  his  address  to  the  Army  and  Navy, 
(Humburger  Fremdenblatt,  October  6)  the  Kaiser 
calls  attention  to  this  same  nervousness  of  the  people 
while  seeking  to  reassure  them:  "In  the  midst  of  this 
bitter  struggle  the  Macedonian  front  crumbles.  Your 
front  is  unbroken,  and  will  so  remain.  .  .  . 
Meantime  we  must  not  relax.  Just  as  before  we  must 
employ  all  our  energy  to  oppose  unceasingly  the  as- 
saults of  the  enemy." 

When  the  peace  note  of  Prince  Max  was  sent  to  the 
American  Government,  and  when  the  Chancellor  had 
explained  to  the  Reichstag  his  reasons  for  requesting 
an  armistice,  the  popular  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds. 
Thus  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  October  6,  describes  how 
the  masses  of  people  read  with  eagerness  the  words 
of  the  new  Chancellor  and  how  one  could  hear  every- 
where in  the  streets  the  glad  exclamation:  "This 
means  peace!"    "We  are  glad  to  have  peace!" 

The  Conservative  press  did  not  share  in  this  en- 
thusiasm although  a  part  of  it  bowed  to  the  inevi- 
table, and  pleaded  "duty  to  the  Fatherland"  as  the 
reason  for  acquiescence.  Thus  the  Kreuz-Zeitung, 
October  6,  writes:  "The  Conservative  Party  was  un- 
able to  agree  to  the  peace  offer,  but  now  the  step  has 
been  taken,  patriotism  demands  that  everything  be 
done  to  insure  the  most  favorable  results." 

Among  the  extreme  Pan-Germanist  papers  the 


Deutsche-Tagezeitung,  October  6.  assumes  an  atti- 
tude of  unconsolable  hostility:  "Requests  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  enemy  only  when  one  is  defeated. 
.  .  .  Is  the  German  Empire  defeated?  We  do  not 
think  so.  We  are  able  to  see  among  us  only  defeat- 
ism. This  may,  if  it  persists,  bring  about  defeat,  the 
loss  of  the  war,  and  the  future  oblivion  of  Germany. 
We  are  not  able  to  prevent  this,  for  Germany  is  gov- 
erned by  the  representatives  and  prophets  of  de- 
featism." 

No  less  hostile  is  the  Pan-Germanist  Deutsche 
Tageszeitung,  October  8,  which  finds  expression  for 
its  wrath  in  an  attack  upon  the  opponents  of  mili- 
tarism: "We  do  not  know  if  the  representatives  of  the 
Government  consider  their  peace  proposal  to  Wilson 
as  a  step  in  favor  of  a  'peace  of  conciliation.'  If 
such  has  been  their  thought,  they  should  soon  recog- 
nize that  a  peace  of  conciliation  can  be  obtained  only 
by  force  and  not  by  words." 

The  Centrists  for  the  most  part  looked  with 
favor  upon  the  sending  of  the  note,  finding  in  the 
step  of  Prince  Max  a  genuine  hope  of  peace.  Thus 
Germania,  October  6,  the  official  organ  of  the  Cen- 
ter, writes:  "Prince  Max's  peace  step  is  fully  justified 
by  the  views  repeatedly  expressed  by  President  Wil- 
son, for  their  views  show  such  far-reaching  agree- 
ment with  those  of  the  new  German  Government 
that  it  is  our  duty  toward  God  and  history  to  make  an 
attempt  to  use  them  for  the  early  termination  of  the 


war. 


The  Liberal  press  found  in  the  peace  step  of  the 
new  Chancellor  only  an  expression  of  a  spirit  of  gen- 
erosity and  idealism.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Oc- 
tober 6,  writes:  "The  Chancellor's  peace  step  may  fail 
of  its  object,  but  it  will  not  have  been  made  in  vain, 
for  it  will  have  shown  the  world  that  there  is  nothing 
more  urgent  or  grander  than  to  make  peace  and  to 
reconstruct  what  has  been  destroyed.  .  .  .  Ger- 
many is  directed  by  the  idealism  which  imbues  the 
Chancellor  and  which  he  presupposes  the  President 
to  share.  The  fate  of  mankind  depends  upon  the  note 
and  its  answer." 

The  keenest  expression  of  enthusiasm  was  ex- 
pressed of  course  by  the  Socialists,  who  look  upon  the 
prospects  of  peace  as  a  triumph  to  their  party  just  as 
they  regard  the  internal  political  revolution  as  a 
triumph.  "A  loyal  and  genuinely  democratic  carry- 
ing out  of  the  American  world  peace  program  would, 
as  we  have  pointed  out  again  and  again,  in  the  last 
year,  be  for  the  German  people  not  a  disadvantage 
but  a  distinct  advantage."  Vorwaerts  is  far  less  con- 
cerned about  Germany's  military  superiority  than  her 
progress  toward  democracy:  "The  conclusion  of 
peace  may,  it  is  true,  inflict  wounds  on  the  nation's 
feelings,  but  it  will  contain  within  itself  strength  to 
heal  these  wounds."    In  the  same  article  Vorwaerts 
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frankly  recognizes  that  Germany's  foes  are  too  nu- 
merous to  permit  of  hopes  of  a  "peace  by  victory". 
"It  is  now  undeniable  that  danger  exists  and  that  the 
execution  of  its  world  peace  program  will  impose 
painful  sacrifices  on  the  Empire.  The  blame  rests 
on  those  .  •  •  who  oppose  a  peace  of  concilia- 
tion with  their  ambition  of  a  peace  by  victory. 
An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
is  united  against  the  German  nation,  and  Germany  is 
ready  to  acknowledge  this  majority." 

Such  was  the  attitude  of  the  German  press  and 
people  at  the  moment  of  sending  the  peace  note. 
Meantime  they  waited  day  by  day  with  expectant 
eagerness.    Some  took  advantage  of  this  period  of 
waiting  to  give  frank  expression  to  their  hopes,  others 
warned  their  too  enthusiastic  compatriots  of  probable 
failure  and  still  others  sought  to  interpret  the  four- 
teen points  of  President  Wilson.    The  most  remark- 
able newspaper  article  is  that  of  Walther  Rathenau 
in  the  Vossiche-Zeitung,  October  7:  "The  step  was 
taken  too  hastily.    We  all  want  peace.    We,  the  few, 
have   pleaded   and    warned  when   no  government 
thought  of  looking  the  truth  in  the  face.    Now  we 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  swept  away  in  an  unripe 
moment  to  an  unripe  decision.    Negotiations  should 
not  begin  when  one  is  yielding,  but  while  the  front  is 
still  consolidated. 

"The  enemy  must  first  see  a  new  spirit  in  the 
State  and  people,  and  the  spirit  and  will  of  the  com- 
batants strengthened.    Then  Wilson  must  be  asked 
what  is  the  real  meaning  of  his  fourteen  points,  above 
all  what  he  means  concerning  Alsace-Lorraine,  Po- 
land, and  the  manner  of  carrying  out  the  western 
evacuation.    .    .    .    The  answer  will  come.    It  will 
be  unsatisfactory;  worse  than  that  it  will  be  a  denial; 
it  will  be  humiliating;  it  will  demand  too  much.  We 
must  not  be  surprised  if  the  immediate  evacuation  of 
the  West,  if  not  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  is  demanded.  His 
eighth  point  will  be  interpreted  to  mean  the  surrender 
ofLorraine,  and  probably  Alsace,  also.  It  is  probable 
that  they  intend  to  make  Danzig  a  Polish  port.  The 
restoration  of  Belgium  and  Northern  France  might 
constitute    a    disguised    war    indemnity    of  fifty 
milliards." 

Theodor  Wolff,  with  his  usual  appreciation  of  the 
dramatic,  imagines  a  scene  in  which  President  Wil- 
son and  "some  friend  who  knows  Europe,"  perhaps 
Morgenthau,  are  the  principal  actors: 

(Scene,  a  room  in  the  White  House,  enter  Wil- 
son and  Morgenthau,  the  former  in  an  obstinate  mood, 
the  latter  speaking  in  grave  persuasive  language.) 

Morgenthau — "All  that  you  aim  at,  all  that  you 
hope  for  in  the  future  in  your  humanitarian  sense, 
can  only  be  realized  by  now  extending  your  hand  for 
a  peace  by  reconciliation.  Neglecting  this  opportun- 
ity, and  permitting  the  continuation  of  the  war  until 
the  complete  defeat  of  one  party.  ...  the  out- 
side walls  of  your  League  of  Nations  will  perhaps  be 
erected,  but  behind  them  the  old  spirit  will  be  stronger 
than  ever.  ...  If  perchance  you  win,  for  whom 
will  you  have  gained  the  victory?  Not  for  those  who 
share  your  idealism,  but  for  Northcliffe  and  the 
French  jingoes    Have  you  not  seen  with  what  diffi- 


culty they  refrain  from  ridiculing  your  words  of  jus- 
tice, freedom,  and  the  League  of  Nations?  .  .  .  You 
would  see  triumph  of  your  aims,  but  never  of  your 
ideas.   Look  at  Germany,  so  sadly  mislead  in  the  past 
by  false  prophets.    The  German  people  have  learned 
from  the  most  awful  trial  to  which  a  nation  was  ever 
subjected.    .    .    .    Must  we  not  recognize  in  Ger- 
many's Princely  Chancellor  a  Germany  which  will 
never  again  entrust  her  fate  to  secret  Cabinets?  .  .  . 
What  indeed  would  happen  if  the  war  should  continue 
and  Germany  should  be  forced  to  accept  destructive 
conditions?    The  bright  light  which  we  now  see  as- 
cending would  be  extinguished  in  an  atmosphere  sur- 
charged with  bitterness." 

During  this  period  of  waiting  the  German  So- 
cialists made  the  most  of  their  opportunity  to  appeal 
to  the  Socialistic  population  of  the  Entente.  Vor- 
waerts,  October  8,  writes:  "Germany's  note  to  Wil- 
son proves  that  the  people  are  wholly  prepared  to 
offer  peace.  .  .  .  The  Entente  Socialists  must 
demand  that  their  Governments  check  immediately 
the  bloodshed  and  massacre.  They  can  and  must  de- 
mand that  an  end  be  put  to  the  war  in  view  of  the 
agreement  which  exists  between  them  on  the  one  side 
and  the  German  people  and  its  Government  on  the 
other." 

The  hopefulness  with  which  the  German  people 
awaited  the  response  of  President  Wilson  is  clearly 
revealed  by  the  attitude  of  the  press  upon  actually 
receiving  the  note.  Vorwaerts,  October  10,  speaks 
of  the  agony  of  Berlin  when,  during  the  8th  and  9th, 
it  was  rumored  that  Wilson  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  note.  And  then  when  the  an- 
swer really  appeared,  a  sigh  of  relief  was  breathed 
by  the  masses.  The  Vossiche  Zeitung,  October  10, 
says:  "We  could  not  expect  more  .  .  .  after 
the  savage  editorial  orgies  of  the  jingo  papers  of  our 
enemies.  The  American  answer  is  couched  in  terms 
almost  friendly." 

The  semi-official  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zei- 
tung, October  6,  says  with  obvious  relief:  "The  na- 
ture of  Wilson's  answer  permits  the  continuation  of 
discussion,"  and  adds:  "The  German  Government 
and  the  majority  of  the  Reichstag  have  accepted  the 
program  of  Wilson  without  restrictions  and  without 
exceptions." 

In  the  press  of  the  extreme  Right  there  are  ex- 
pressed, of  course,  various  degrees  of  dissatisfac- 
tion.   The  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  October  10,  ex- 
plodes with  hatred  at  the  very  thought  of  Wilson's 
answer.    "Where  is  there  a  German  whose  blood  does 
not  boil  and  whose  heart  does  not  beat  with  anger 
as  he  reads  Wilson's  answer  to  the  peace  note  of  the 
German  Government!    And  yet  we  must  admit  that 
after  all  the  virtuous  utterances  and  pious  professions 
of  the  enemy,  particularly  those  of  Mr.  Wilson,  we 
expected  nothing  different."  And  the  Taegliche  Rund- 
schau, October  9,  says:  "If  the  Chancellor  does  not 
formulate  on  the  field  the  points  on  which  he  will  con- 
sent to  any  concession,  Germany  will  find  herself  dis- 
armed and  powerless,  and  will  be  forced  to  engage 
in  parleys  which  will  lead  only  to  capitulation  after 
capitulation."   The  Pan-Germanist  Deutsche  Zeitung, 
October  10,  writes:  "Wilson  has  responded  just  as  he 
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has  always  shown  himself  in  all  his  speeches  and  all 
his  writings  since  the  beginning  of  the  war:  an  enemy 
judging  the  German  people,  an  enemy  who  wishes  to 
terrify  us,  and  bend  us  to  his  will."  And  in  the  same 
spirit  the  Rheinisch-Westfaelische  Zeitung,  October 
10,  finds  in  the  utterances  of  Wilson  only  a  desire 
to  "annihilate  Germany." 

The  Centrist  Bayerischer  Kurier,  October  10,  rep- 
resenting the  Pan-German  element  of  the  Catholic 
party,  finds  the  answer  of  Wilson  "not  a  polished  re- 
jection, but  more  of  a  sleek  acceptance." 

While  feeling  that  there  is  still  some  hope  of 
peace  the  Radical  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  October  10, 
asserts  that  Germany  is  unable  to  accept  the  condi- 
tions of  Wilson  on  the  subject  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and 
Poland.  "The  Chancellor  said  in  his  note  and  in  his 
address  of  October  5  before  the  Reichstag  that  he  ac- 
cepted the  program  of  Wilson  for  peace  "as  a  basis 
for  negotiations.  ...  To  the  German  people 
the  annexation  of  Alsace-Loraine  .  .  .  was 
not  an  injustice  to  France,  but  reparation  for  an  act 
of  violence  committed  by  a  French  king  against  Ger- 
many. ...  If  Mr.  Wilson  wishes  to  bring  about 
a  durable  peace  it  is  necessary  that  he  approve  a  solu- 
tion which,  instead  of  inflicting  new  wounds,  will  take 
into  consideration  the  national  character  and  the  senti- 
ment of  the  German  people." 

The  Socialist  press  finds  more  reason  for  hope. 
Vorwaerts,  October  10,  writes:  "The  war-sick  world 
is  at  this  moment  like  a  convalescent  when  the  sun 
of  hope  shines  through  the  window." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Syrian  Question 

The  recent  Allied  success  in  Palestine  and  Syria 
have  brought  into  prominence  the  question  of  adjust- 
ing the  interests  of  the  several  Allied  powers  in  this 
region.  Even  prior  to  recent  developments  the  French 
press  had  devoted  considerable  space  to  the  subject, 
incidentally  reviewing  the  history  of  French  claims  in 
Syria  from  a  distinctly  national  point  of  view.  The 
following  represents  an  account  upon  which  there  is 
substantial  agreement. 

The  French  claims  were  originally  mainly  reli- 
gious and  are  traced  back  even  to  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, to  whom  Haroun  al  Raschid  is  said  to  have 
given  the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  leading 
part  played  by  France  in  the  Crusades  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  gave  the  first 
definite  basis  for  later  claims  and  led,  in  the  follow- 
ing centuries,  to  the  conclusion  of  treaties  between  the 
King  of  France  and  the  Mohammedan  rulers  of  Syria, 
treaties  providing  that  the  King  of  France  should  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  protecting  Frankish  Christian  sub- 
jects of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Syria  and  of  establish- 
ing schools  there.  In  return  for  such  privileges 
France  gradually  adopted  the  policy  of  supporting  the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

In  modern  times  the  French  rights  of  protection 
were  made  to  apply  in  the  case  of  Christians  of  all 
sects  and  nationalities.  Napoleon  I  maintained  them 
with  great  vigor,  and  Napoleon  III,  by  sending  an 


expedition  to  Lebannon  to  rescue  Christian  inhabi- 
tants from  the  Druses,  was  able  to  provide  for  tin- 
permanent  establishment  there  of  a  special  governor 
who,  although  named  by  the  Sultan,  must  be  a  Chris- 
tian and  must  have  the  approval  of  the  ambassadors 
of  all  the  Powers.  In  1878  the  treaty  of  Berlin  ex- 
pressly recognized  the  special  position  of  France  with 
regard  to  her  religious  protectorate. 

This  transformation  of  traditional  claims  into 
formal  and  written  concessions  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Germany.  The  two 
former  had  long  possessed  interests  of  their  own  in 
Palestine  and  Syria,  and  all  three  were  anxious  to 
develop  their  commercial  interests.  The  French  pro- 
tectorate, though  nominally  only  spiritual  and  involv- 
ing no  territorial  concessions,  necessarily  gave  to  the 
French  marked  economic  benefits. 

In  maintaining  her  religious  protectorate  France 
relied  greatly  upon  the  recognition  long  accorded  it 
by  the  Vatican,  and  confirmed  by  a  papal  circular  of 
1888  which  instructed  Catholic  ecclesiastics  and  mis- 
sionaries of  all*  nationalities  to  have  recourse  to 
French  protection  rather  than  to  that  of  their  own 
countries.  In  fact  this  papal  Circular,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  diplomatic  rupture  between  the  French  govern- 
ment and  the  Holy  See,  has  never  been  withdrawn, 
has  come  to  be  the  main  reliance  of  France  in  this  con- 
nection. For,  while  Turkey's  subjects  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Greek  Church  have  turned  more  and  more  to 
Russia,  Great  Britain  and  Greece,  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment has  become  less  and  less  susceptible  to 
French  influence,  and  has  gradually  accorded  to  other 
European  powers  the  same  rights  as  France.  As  the 
papacy  may  at  any  time  recall  the  Circular  of  1888 
France  has  become  increasingly  anxious  to  establish 
her  influence  in  Syria  upon  a  more  substantial  basis 
and  has  watched  with  some  uneasiness  the  concessions 
obtained  from  the  Turkish  government  by  other 
Powers. 

In  this  connection  the  most  recent  and  most  seri- 
ous danger  lay  in  Germany's  successful  efforts  to 
convince  the  Turks  that  she,  and  not  France,  was  the 
real  friend  of  Islam.  By  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury German  commercial  establishments  were  pros- 
pering in  Syria  and  Palestine.  In  the  last  quarter 
of  the  19th  centruy  German  diplomatic  influence  at 
Constantinople  showed  ever  increasing  strength.  The 
voyage  of,  the  Kaiser  to  Palestine  in  1898  went  far  to 
gain  for  Germany  the  dominant  influence,  and  gave 
impetus  to  the  political  tendencies  known  later  as 
Panislamism.  Turkey  felt  that  she  had  discovered  a 
worthy  protector,  and  the  immediate  result  was  the 
granting  to  the  Anatholian  Syndicate  of  the  right  to 
construct  a  commercial  port  at  Haidar  Pasha,  the 
head  of  the  German  railroad.  Upon  this  again  came 
the  permission  granted  to  Germany  to  construct  the 
Bagdad  Railroad.  In  1913,  after  the  Tripolitan  War, 
Italy  obtained  a  contract  to  survey,  construct  and  op- 
erate for  50  years  a  railroad  running  from  Adalia 
northward  to  Buldur.  Great  Britain  owned  a  conces- 
sion for  the  construction  of  a  railway  running  east 
from  Aidin. 

From  1915  to  1917  the  Governments  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Russia  engaged  in  negotiations 
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for  the  eventual  dividing  up  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria. 

On  November  23,  1917,  the  Matin,  after  noting 
the  taking  of  Gaza  and  the  advance  on  Jerusalem, 
reminds  its  readers  that,  apart  from  strategic  interest, 
"there  is  an  important  question  of  French  exterior 
politics:  the  Syrian  question.    None  other  is  more  na- 
tional, more  linked  with  our  history.    .    .    We  have 
there  a  privileged  situation  and  this  'land  of  in- 
fluence' is  precious  to  us  above  all,  for  it  is  dear  to 
our  hearts  as  a  memory  of  the  past,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  indispensable  complement  of  our  work  in 
Northern  Africa.    ...    We  are  assured  that  a 
French  detachment  advances  with  the  British  troops. 
It  would  be  well  to  let  this  be  known  to  the  great  pub- 
lic.   .    .    .    those  who  know  what  bonds  unite  us 
to  Syria  must  be  assured  that  the  tricolor  floats  be- 
side the  flag  of  our  Allies."  j 

The  Echo  de  Paris,  November  24,  1917,  writes: 
"It  is  to  be  wished  that  France  should  be  worthily 
represented  in  Syria  during  the  decisive  hours  which 
are  about  to  strike.  ...  We  have  there,  mixed 
with  the  British  army,  a  few  contingents,  and  two  or 
three  of  our  old  boats  have  taken  part  in  the  bombard- 
ment of  Gaza.  ...  No  one  doubts  the  good 
faith  of  our  British  friends,  but  it  is  felt  that  our  mili- 
tary power  should  not  be  entirely  lowered  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Orientals." 

Early  in  1918,  the  Bolsheviks,  wishing  to  discredit 
the  Entente  government,  gave  out  what  purported  to 
be  the  various  agreements  between  Russia,  France 
and  England  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

According  to  them  Russia  was  to  receive  a  portion 
of  Thrace  and  Constantinople,  as  well  as  the  other 
provinces  of  Erzerum,  Trebizond,  Van  and  Tiflis. 
France  was  to  have  the  litoral  of  Syria,  and  the  Vilayet 
of  Adana  with  its  hinterland  as  far  as  Karput.  Great 
Britain  was  to  acquire  Southern  Mesopotamia  with 
Bagdad,  and,  in  Syria,  the  ports  of  Kaifa  and  Acre. 
Alexandretta  was  declared  a  free  port. 

The  territory  between  the  British  and  French 
Zones  was  to  constitute  the  Confederation  of  Arab 
States,  or  an  independent  State  of  Arabia,  of  which 
the  zones  of  influence  would  be  decided  at  the  general 
settlement.  In  general  the  contracting  parties  agreed 
to  recognize  concessions  and  prerogatives  already  ex- 
isting before  the  war,  and  to  accept  a  part  of  the  Otto- 
man debt  proportionate  to  the  territories  acquired. 

These  terms  appeared  in  the  press  of  nearly  all 
Europe,  save  in  France,  where  the  Government  at  first 
refused  either  to  permit  their  publication  or  to  make 
any  explanation  or  comment  as  to  their  accuracy. 

But  with  the  recent  Allied  successes  in  Syria,  and 
Great  Britain's  renewed  statement  of  her  determina- 
tion to  support  France's  claims  in  Asia  Minor  the 
ban  was  lifted.  The  Comite  de  UAsie  Francaise  was 
allowed  to  publish  in  its  bulletin  the  Bolshevik  text  of 
the  1915-17  agreements,  and  M.  Auguste  Gauvain,  in 
the  Debats,  September  28,  wrote  that,  as  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  the  Allied  troops  in  Palestine  now  makes  nec- 
essary the  execution  of  the  treaties,  it  was  no  longer 
thought  proper  to  prevent  their  disclosure  in  France. 
As  regards  the  concessions  made  to  Russia,  he  says: 
"'Let  us  say  it  frankly.  In  1915-17  Russian  diplomacy 


exercised  on  us  a  pressure  which  may  be  called  ex- 
tortion." 

The  papers  of  September  28  contained  the  fol- 
lowing Cairo  dispatch:      "The  French  contingents 

.  took  a  glorious  part  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Turkish  armies.  ...  our  infantry  was  placed 
in  the  very  center  of  the  line  of  attack  facing  Arara 

.  The  representative  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment with  the  expeditionary  corps  of  Palestine,  learn- 
ing that  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  was  at  Kaifa,  went 
to  pay  his  respects  in  the  name  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment." 

The  Populate  of  the  same  date  deplores  the 
spirit  of  "foreign  conquest"  and  finds  that  the  spirit 
exhibited  by  England  and  France  is  contrary  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  twelfth  article.  "Why  then  do  our 
financial  and  clerical  groups  look  forward  to  the  an- 
nexation of  Syria  as  certain?  Autonomy  excludes 
annexation." 

The  papers  of  October  8  contain  a  glowing  ac- 
count of  the  entrance  on  the  day  before  into  the  port 
of  Beirut  of  the  French  Naval  Division  of  Syria. 
UEeho,  the  Democratic  Nouvelle  and  the  Matin  all 
tell  of  the  commercial  value  of  Beirut,  "bound  to  us 
by  so  many  intellectual  and  moral  ties,"  on  which  the 
seal  of  fate  is  now  put  by  the  French  landing.  "It 
is  not  only  material  interests  that  we  have  in 
Syria,  but  moral  interests  represented  by  our  faculty 
of  medicine  and  500  schools  instructing  40,000  chil- 
dren. .  .  .  With  France  civilization  will  bloom 
again.  ...  All  the  commerce  of  Damascus  is 
transacted  through  the  merchants  of  Beirut  and  more 
than  3,000  vessels  used  to  visit  this  port  yearly." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

The  Sinking  of  the  Leinster 
Within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  when  Viscount 
Grey  delivered  his  address  on  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  Irish  Mail  steamer  Leinster  was  torpedoed  with 
loss  of  some  450  persons.  Following  closely  on  the 
recent  torpedoeing  of  the  Japanese  steamer  Hirano 
Maru  with  the  large  loss  of  life,  and  coming  at  the 
time  when  Germany  was  making  peace  overtures,  the 
event  has  deeply  stirred  the  British  people. 

Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  in  London  on  the  day  after 
the  sinking  of  the  Leinster,  seems  to  have  expressed 
British  opinion  in  his  reference  to  the  catastrophe.  He 
is  reported  in  the  Times,  October  12,  as  having  said 
in  reference  to  the  Germans:  "Brutes  they  were  when 
they  began  the  war,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
brutes  they  remain  at  the  present  moment.  .  .  . 
If  I  rightly  understand  the  story,  this  Irish  Packet 
boat,  crammed  as  it  always  is  with  men,  women  and 
children  in  broad  daylight,  was  deliberately  torpe- 
doed by  a  German  submarine."  He  questioned 
whether  even  this  was  the  "most  brutal  thing"  which 
the  Germans  were  perpetrating  at  a  time  when  they 
were  asking  for  peace,  and  added:  "I  wish  I  could 
think  that  these  atrocious  crimes  were  the  crimes  of  a 
small  dominant  military  caste." 

The  Times,  October  12,  referring  to  the  catas- 
trophe, said:  "Mr.  Balfour,  who  is  not  given  to  strong 
language,  and  as  Foreign  Secretary  has  learned  to 
disguise  his  feelings,  could  not  (to  his  honor)  stem 
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his  indignation  yesterday  over  the  sinking  of  the  Lein- 
ster.  ...  In  some  ways  the  crime  is  worse  than 
that  of  the  Lusitania,  for  then  the  enemy  made  no  pre- 
text such  as  he  makes  now  of  anxiety  for  peace  or  of 
solicitude  for  the  sorrows  of  mankind."  After  com- 
menting on  the  fact  that  the  boat  was  carrying  no  mili- 
tary stores,  that  it  was  crowded  with  passengers,  and 
that  the  firing  of  the  second  torpedo  caused  the  boat 
to  sink  so  rapidly  "that  most  of  those  on  board  must 
infallibly  be  drowned,"  it  adds:  "With  justice  did  Mr. 
Balfour  refuse  to  acquit  the  German  people  of  com- 
plicity in  this  crime." 

The  Daily  Express,  October  12,  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Balfour's  statements,  considers  that  the  episode  will 
not  be  forgotten  when  peace  terms  are  handed  to  Ger- 
many, and  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  "even  Sinn 


Fein  Ireland  is  appalled."  The  Morning  Post  joins 
in  the  commendation  of  Mr.  Balfour's  remarks,  and 
desires  it  to  be  remembered  "that  in  this  war  we  are 
fighting  not  only  the  German  soldiers,  but  a  nation 
of  criminals  who  have  challenged  civilization  with  the 
greatest  force  of  evil  ever  let  loose  upon  the  world." 
The  Daily  Chronicle,  October  12,  draws  the  same  con- 
clusions from  the  situation,  but  in  addition  speaks 
more  specifically  of  the  relation  between  the  sinking 
of  the  Hirano  Maru  and  Leinster  and  the  formation 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  asks  if  Prince  Max  ap- 
proved of  the  sinkings,  and,  "if  he  did,  what  is  the 
use  of  pretending  that  he  or  his  Government  can  be  fit 
sponsors  for  the  sincere  adherence  of  Germany  to  a 
bona  fide  League  of  Nations?  But  if  he  did  not,  what 
becomes  of  his  claim  to  be  the  effective  ruler  of  his 
country?" 
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President  Wilson's  Liberty  Loan  Speech 

(The  official  text  of  President  Wilson  s  '"Liberty 
Loan"  speech  of  September  28,  which  has  just  be- 
come available,  presents  a  number  of  striking  pas- 
sages besides  the  five  points  printed  in  the  Press  Re- 
view for  October  7.) 

At  every  turn  of  the  war  we  gain  a  fresh  con- 
sciousness of  what  we  mean  to  accomplish  by  it.  .  .  . 
For  it  has  positive  and  well-defined  purposes  which 
we  did  not  determine  and  which  we  cannot  alter.  .  .  . 
They  have  arisen  out  of  the  very  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  war.  .  .  .  They  were  perhaps  not 
clear  at  the  outset;  but  they  are  clear  now.  The  war 
has  lasted  more  than  four  years  and  the  whole  world 
has  been  drawn  into  it.  The  common  will  of  mankind 
has  been  substituted  for  the  particular  purposes  of 
individual  states.  Individual  statesmen  may  have 
started  the  conflict,  but  neither  they  nor  their  oppon- 
ents can  stop  it  as  they  please.  .  .  .  We  came 
into  it  when  its  character  had  become  fully  defined 
and  it  was  plain  that  no  nation  could  stand  apart  or 
be  indifferent  as  to  its  outcome.  Its  challenge  drove 
to  the  heart  of  everything  we  cared  for  and  lived  for. 

We  accepted  the  issues  of  the  war  as  facts, 
not  as  any  group  of  men  here  or  elsewhere  had  de- 
fined them,  and  we  can  accept  no  outcome  which  does 
not  clearly  meet  and  settle  them.  Those  issues  are 
these : 

Shall  the  greater  power  of  any  nation  or  group  of 
nations  be  suffered  to  determine  the  fortunes  of  peo- 
ples over  whom  they  have  no  right  to  rule  except  the 
right  of  force? 

Shall  strong  nations  be  free  to  wrong  weak  nations 
and  make  them  subject  to  their  purposes  and  in- 
terests? 

Shall  peoples  be  ruled  and  dominated,  even  in 
their  own  internal  affairs,  by  arbitrary  and  irrespon- 
sible force  or  by  their  own  will  and  choice? 

Shall  there  be  a  common  standard  of  right  and 
privilege  for  all  peoples  and  nations  or  shall  the 
strong  do  as  they  will  and  the  weak  suffer  without 
redress? 

Shall  the  assertion  of  right  be  haphazard  and  by 
casual  alliances  or  shall  there  be  a  common  concert 
to  oblige  the  observance  of  common  rights? 

No  man,  no  group  of  men,  chose  these  to  be  the 
issues  of  the  struggle.  They  are  the  issues  of  it;  and 
they  must  be  settled— by  no  arrangement  or  promise 
of  adjustment  of  interests,  but  definitely  once  and 
for  all. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  there  can  be  no  peace  ob- 
tained by  any  kind  of  bargain  or  compromise  with  the 
Government  of  the  Central  Powers,  because  we  have 
dealt  with  them  and  have  seen  them  deal  with  other 
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governments  that  were  parties  to  this  struggle,  at  Brest- 
Litovsk  and  Bucharest.  They  have  convinced  us  that 
they  are  without  honor  and  did  not  intend  justice. 
They  observe  no  convenants,  accept  no  principle  but 
force  and  their  own  interest.  We  cannot  "come  to 
terms"  with  them.  They  have  made  it  impossible. 
The  German  people  must  by  this  time  be  fully  aware 
that  we  cannot  accept  the  word  of  those  who  forced 
this  war  upon  us.  We  do  not  think  the  same  thoughts 
or  speak  the  same  language  of  agreement. 

If  it  be  indeed  and  in  truth  the  common  object  of 
the  governments  associated  against  Germany  and  of 
the  nations  whom  they  govern  ...  to  achieve 
by  the  coming  settlement  a  secure  and  lasting  peace, 
it  will  be  necessary  that  all  who  sit  down  at  the  peace 
table  shall  be  ready  and  willing  to  pay  the  price,  the 
only  price,  that  will  procure  it;  and  ready  and  willing, 
also,  to  create  in  some  virile  fashion  the  only  instru- 
mentality by  which  it  can  be  made  certain  that  the 
agreements  of  the  peace  will  be  honored  and  fulfilled. 
That  price  must  be  impartial  justice.  ...  no 
matter  whose  interest  is  crossed.  That  indispens- 
able instrumentality  is  a  League  of  Nations. 
And,  as  I  see  it,  the  constitution  of  that  League  of  Na- 
tions and  the  clear  definition  of  its  object  must  be  a 
part,  is  in  a  sense  the  most  essential  part,  of  the  peace 
settlement  itself.  It  cannot  be  formed  now.  If  formed 
now  it  would  be  merely  a  new  alliance  confined  to  the 
nations  associated  against  a  common  enemy.  It  is  not 
likely  that  it  could  be  formed  after  the  settlement. 
It  is  necessary  to  guarantee  the  peace;  and  the  peace 
cannot  be  guaranteed  as  an  afterthought.  The  reason, 
to  speak  in  plain  terms  again,  why  it  must  be  guaran- 
teed is  that  there  will  be  parties  to  the  peace  whose 
promises  have  proved  untrustworthy,  and  means  must 
be  found  in  connection  with  the  peace  settlement  itself 
to  remove  that  source  of  insecurity.  It  would  be  folly 
to  leave  the  guarantee  to  the  subsequent  voluntary  ac- 
tion of  the  Governments  we  have  seen  destroy  Russia 
and  deceive  Rumania. 

(After  stating  the  five  points  the  President  added, 
among  other  remarks,  the  following.) 

In  the  same  sentence  in  which  I  say  that  the 
United  States  will  enter  into  no  special  arrangements 
or  understandings  with  particular  nations  let  me  say 
also  that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  assume  its 
full  share  of  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
common  covenants  and  understandings  upon  which 
peace  must  henceforth  rest.  We  still  read  Washing- 
ton's immortal  warning  against  "entangling  alliances" 
with  full  comprehension  and  an  answering  purpose. 
But  only  special  and  limited  alliances  entangle;  and 
we  recognize  and  accept  the  duty  of  a  new  day  in 
which  we  are  permitted  to  hope  for  a  general  alliance 
which   will   avoid    entanglements    and   clear  the 
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air  of  the  world  for  common  understanding  and  the 
maintenance  of  common  rights.  ... 

"Peace  drives"  can  be  effectively  neutralized  and 
silenced  only  by  showing  that  every  victory  of  the 
nations  associated  against  Germany  brings  the  nations 
nearer  the  sort  of  peace  which  will  bring  security 
and  reassurance  to  all  peoples  and  make  the  recur- 
rence of  another  such  struggle  of  pitiless  force  and 
bloodshed  forever  impossible,  and  that  nothing  else 
can.  Germany  is  constantly  intimating  the  "terms" 
she  will  accept;  and  always  finds  that  the  world  does 
not  want  terms.  It  wishes  the  final  triumph  of  justice 
and  fair  dealing. 
Viscount  Grey  and  the  League  of  Nations 

On  October  10  Viscount  Grey  made  his  first  pub- 
lic appearance  since  his  retirement  from  the  Foreign 
Office  in  1916.  He  spoke  in  London  before  a  large 
audience  on  the  subject  of  a  League  of  Nations.  Be- 
fore passing  to  the  principal  object  of  his  speech  he 
commented  on  the  present  situation  by  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  "while  peace  is  in  sight  it  is  not  yet 
within  reach,"  and  urged  the  country  to  put  aside 
all  controversial  issues  and  support  the  Government 
in  its  conduct  of  the  war.  He  declared  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  military  autocracy  in  Germany  as  an 
essential  condition  to  a  lasting  peace,  and  character- 
ized President  Wilson's  answer  to  the  German  note 
as  "wise  and  firm." 

The  principal  points  in  his  project  of  a  League 

of  Nations  are: 

1.  The  establishment  of  the  League  must  be 
a  result  of  the  successful  termination  of  the  war  and 
must  not  be  delayed  beyond  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

2.  The  acceptance  of  President  Wilson's  sug- 
gestion that  each  nation  must  settle  its  own  fiscal 
policy  and  must  apply  it  to  other  nations  without 
discrimination. 

3.  The  principle  of  economic  boycott  to  be  used 
only  as  a  part  of  the  disciplinary  machinery  of  the 
League. 

4.  As  Germany  has  led  the  way  in  the  matter 
of  armament,  so  she  should  lead  the  way  in  the  mat- 
ter of  disarmament. 

5.  Governments  should  keep  in  their  own  hands 
the  manufacture  of  armaments,  and  the  League  should 
deal  with  any  government  that  forced  the  peace. 

6.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  League  is  the  inclu- 
sion of  Germany  in  its  membership. 

7.  Every  Government  in  the  League  must  rep- 
resent a  free  people. 

8.  In  addition  to  the  machinery  for  the  preven- 
tion of  wars  the  League  should  do  much  in  the  way 
of  international  police  duty. 

While  the  comment  of  other  papers  is  not  as  yet 
available  that  in  the  London  press  is  almost  univer- 
sally favorable.  The  speech  is  considered  as  an  an- 
swer to  the  expression  of  President  Wilson's  views 
on  the  subject  and  is  generally  considered  to  have 
supported  them.  Lord  Grey  explicitly  stated  that 
"of  course  the  authoritative  answer  on  behalf  of  the 
country  must  come,  in  his  own  time  and  in  his  own 
way,  from  the  Prime  Minister,"  but  the  Times,  Octo- 


ber 11,  considers  that  "no  public  man  in  office  could 
have  spoken  more  authoritatively  and  with  more 
right  to  interpret  national  thought  and  feeling  than 
Lord  Grey." 

Little  attempt  is  made  to  analyze  various  points 
which  Lord  Grey  sets  forth,  but  particular  notice  is 
taken  of  his  suggestions  on  the  matters  of  fiscal  policy 
and  disarmament.    To  both  of  these  the  press  as  a 
whole  gives  full  assent.    "There  must  be  a  freedom 
for  each  member  of  the  League  to  settle  its  own  fiscal 
affairs,  but  once  they  are  settled,  it  must  give  equal 
treatment  to  all  the  other  members  of  the  League." 
The  Morning  Post,  October  11,  however,  shows  how 
little  sympathy  exists  in  the  strictest  Tory  circles 
either  with  the  speaker  or  with  some  of  his  principles. 
It  suggests  that  its  readers  "may  be  for  the  moment 
a  little  weary  of  the  subject  (of  the  League)"  and 
refers  to  Viscount  Grey  as,  "we  suppose  as  pacifically 
minded  a  statesman  as  England  has  ever  had  since 
the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole."    In  speaking  of 
the  suggestion  in  regard  to  fiscal  policy,  so  impor- 
tant to  Great  Britain,  it  expresses  some  small  meas- 
ure of  satisfaction  in  Lord  Grey's  interpretation,  but 
continues:    "If  Lord  Grey  means  that  this  country 
is  no  longer  to  be  at  liberty  to  conclude  a  commercial 
treaty  with  France  for  the  benefit  of  the  two  countries 
without  giving  Germany  advantage  of  that  treaty, 
then  it  seems  to  us  that  this  arrangement  is  a  very  bad 
one  for  the  Allies,  and  flies  in  the  teeth  of  national 
sentiment."    In  the  matter  of  armament,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  considers  that  he  gets  "the  practical  end  of 
the  question,"  and  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
"one  of  the  chief  lessons  of  this  war"  is  that  a  na- 
tion well  equipped  with  industries,  and  especially 
war  industries,  has  the  best  security." 

Lord  Grey  made  it  unquestionably  clear  that  one 
of  the  essential  conditions  which  must  be  fulfilled 
before  the  League  can  be  established  is  the  complete 
overthrow  of  Kaiserism,  and  receives  in  this  expres- 
sion the  heartiest  support.    The  Daily  Mail,  October 
11,  finds  that  his  statements  show  agreement  "with 
public  opinion  throughout  the  world  that  the  Ger- 
man people  must  repudiate  and  punish  the  persons 
who  made  this  war;"  and  the  Daily  News  of  the  same 
date  states  that  "if  the  war  has  done  its  work,  if  the 
autocracy  imposed  on  Germany  gives  place  to  a  gov- 
ernment resting  on  and  expressive  of  the  German 
people's  will,  then  only — and  only  then, — a  League 
of  Nations  can  be  formed."   The  Times,  October  11, 
notes  that  Lord  Grey  made  it  "clear  that  in  the  case 
of  Germany  very  convincing  proof  will  be  needed 
that  the  doctrine  of  force  has  been  exorcised  from 
the  minds  of  her  people,  and  that  her  authorities 
truly  represent  a  regenerate  and  articulate  nation, 
before  she  can  be  admitted  to  membership  in  any 
League." 

ALLIED  PRESS — Italian 

The  German  and  Austrian  Peace  Moves 
The  keynote  of  the  Italian  as  of  the  French  and 
British  press  reaction  is  distrust.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  in  view  of  the  obviously  deceitful  character  of 
German  diplomacy  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  take  the 
new  proposals  at  their  face  value.    Consequently  the 
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people  and  the  army  are  exhorted  to  remain  firm 
and  calm  until  the  enemy  shall,  by  giving  proper 
guarantees,  establish  the  fact  that  he  is  acting  in 
good  faith.  In  the  meantime  they  must  confide  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  Government.  Many  papers  call 
the  move  a  snare  to  weaken  the  morale  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Entente  and  an  attempt  to  escape  the  just 
consequences  of  the  war.  Others  think  it  a  ruse  to 
gain  time.  Regarding  peace  negotiations  with  Aus- 
tria the  position  assumed  is  in  some  cases  more  un- 
compromising than  any  shown  in  the  rest  of  the  En- 
tente press. 

The  comments  of  the  Giornale  d' Italia  and  of 
the  Epoca  as  reflecting  the  views  of  Baron  Sonnino 
and  Signor  Orlando  are  of  leading  interest.  The 
Epoca,  October  7,  endorses  President  Wilson's  prin- 
ciples but  favors  no  half  measures.  "It  is  necessary 
that  those  who  are  responsible  for  so  many  wrongs 
should  not  defraud  us  of  that  for  which  we  have 
paid  with  our  blood,  evading  their  just  punishment. 
We  will  make  peace  with  Germany  only  on  the  terms 
of  unconditional  surrender.  Peace  will  not  be  dis- 
cussed with  Austria  at  all,  but  with  the  respective 
States  which  constitute  the  Austrian  Empire  and 
which  we  shall  liberate  from  the  Hapsburg  yoke." 

On  October  9  this  paper  demands  that  the  occu- 
pied territories  be  evacuated  and  points  out  that 
"Germany  had  to  gain  time  in  order  to  distribute 
her  reserves  along  the  front,  to  orientate  herself  in 
the  regard  of  Turkey,  and  to  give  opportunity  to  Aus- 
tria to  constitute  a  new  line  in  the  south." 

Baron  Sonnino's  Giornale  d' Italia  for  October  7 
observes  that  "to  conclude  an  armistice  pure  and  sim- 
ple to  our  enemies  would  signify  conceding  to  them 
the  means  of  escaping  a  great  danger  and  preparing 
other  means  to  elude  the  results  of  the  great  sacrifice 
made  by  the  Allies  on  all  fronts.  .  .  .  We  are  con- 
fronted with  the  greatest  pacifistic  bluff  which  our  ad- 
versaries have  yet  attempted."  Further,  on  October  9, 
this  paper  insists  on  "iron-bound  guarantees."  Other- 
wise the  proposal  "becomes  a  deception  perilous  to 
the  morale  of  the  peoples  and  the  armies  of  the  En- 
tente." The  speech  of  General  Diaz  is  endorsed.  He 
said  in  part:  "Fallacious  credulity,  unsupported  by 
positive  proofs,  will  be  an  advantage  for  the  enemy, 
aiding  him  to  gain  time  and  weaken  the  spirit  of  our 
soldiers.  The  army  should  hold  itself  more  than 
ever  ready  to  combat  the  enemy.  If  his  offers  of 
peace  are  not  accompanied  by  the  necessary  gauges, 
they  become  only  a  bluff  for  delaying  the  hour  of  de- 
feat." The  same  advice  is  in  point  for  the  citizens 
also,  observes  the  Giornale.  "It  would  be  suicidal 
to  show  ourselves  weak  today  when  the  fortunes  of 
war  are  turning  to  our  advantage  and  the  enemy  is 
about  to  yield." 

Of  the  "unattached"  press  the  Liberal  Carrier e 
delta  Sera,  as  usual  thoughtful  and  to  the  point,  rep- 
resents very  general  opinion  when  it  says  (October 
7) :  "The  request  for  an  armistice  on  the  part  of  the 
Central  Powers  and  Turkey  is  without  doubt  an  event 
of  the  greatest  importance.  But  above  everything  it 
is  the  enemy's  supreme  attempt  to  make  use  of  °the 


general  desire  for  peace  to  the  end  of  evading  the 
logical  and  necessary  consequences  of  defeat.  .  .  . 
An  armistice  will  not  be  granted  simply  because  the 
desire  has  been  expressed  to  treat  of  peace  on  the 
basis  of  Wilson's  fourteen  points.  .  .  .  The  En- 
tente is  ready  for  peace.  .  .  .  But  who  can  im- 
agine an  armistice  with  the  Central  Powers  while 
their  troops  still  occupy  our  territory?  The  hy- 
pothesis is  so  absurd  that  we  cannot  think  for  a 
moment  of  any  other  reply  than  the  demand  that  the 
enemy  troops  be  withdrawn  from  Belgium,  France, 
Italy,  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Roumania  and  Russia,  and 
to  demand  guarantees  for  the  acceptance  of  the  claims 
announced  by  the  Allies.  The  authors  of  the  treaties 
of  Brest-Litovsk  and  Bucharest  have  taught  us  too 
well  what  their  promises  are  worth.  It  would  be  folly 
to  trust  to  their  word,  and  it  would  be  folly  above 
everything  else  for  the  Italians  to  lessen  their  vigi- 
lance. The  enemy  knows  what  pacts  he  may  accept 
if  he  wants  to, — not  his  peace  but  the  peace  of  the 
world." 

The  Democratic  II  Secolo  adds:  "The  message 
of  Wilson  speaks  clearly  concerning  Alsace-Lorraine 
and  the  rectification  of  our  national  boundaries,  con- 
cerning Belgium,  Serbia  and  Poland.  If  the  Central 
Empires  had  accepted  the  conditions  imposed  in  this 
regard,  we  could  talk  of  peace  at  once.  But  they 
have  not  done  so;  they  only  repeated  in  a  more  auda- 
cious form,  a  move,  the  object  of  which  is  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  the  catastrophe  which  awaits 
them.    So  we  must  doubt,  watch  and  resist." 

Referring  again  to  this  last  point  on  October  8, 
the  Secolo  writes:  "It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
Germany  and  Austria  have  made  their  proposal  with 
a  view  to  accepting  these  terms.  .  .  .  One  only 
has  to  think  of  the  renunciations  of  territory  which 
they  would  have  to  make  in  order  to  doubt  the  good 
faith  of  their  move.  .  .  .  It  is  easier  to  think  that 
they  wanted  to  deceive  the  world  again  rather  than 
accept  these  conditions  of  justice  and  peace." 

The  same  views  are  found  in  the  Liberal  Tribuna 
(Rome)  for  October  7,  the  Liberal  Genovese  //  Caf- 
faro  for  October  8,  the  bourgeois  Gazzetta  di  Venezia 
for  October  7  and  the  Nationalist  Idea  Nazionale 
(Rome)  for  October  7. 

The  Catholic  Corriere  d' Italia  (Rome)  for  Octo- 
ber 9  contains  little  pertinent  opinion  and  satisfies 
itself  with  pointing  out  that  the  press  is  unanimous 
in  demanding  such  guarantees  as  shall  render  it  im- 
possible for  the  enemy  to  profit  by  the  truce  to  un- 
dermine the  morale  of  the  Allied  troops  and  to  con- 
solidate his  own  resistance. 

The  Vatican  maintains  the  attitude  of  careful  ex- 
pectancy concerning  the  fate  which  the  councils  of 
the  Allied  nations  reserve  for  the  proposal  of  the 
Central  Powers.  It  is  generally  believed  in  Vatican 
circles,  however,  that  whatever  the  reply  of  the  En- 
tente may  be,  it  will  demand  guarantees  of  the  seri- 
ousness and  sincerity  of  the  German  offer. 

Little  information  can  be  gained  from  the  heav- 
ily censored  article  of  the  Socialist  Avanti  for  Octo- 
ber 6.  It  again  expresses  its  antagonism  toward 
President  Wilson  and  his  war  aims  as  well  as  the 
bourgeois  Americans  "who  inhabit  a  portion  of  the 
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earth  too  large  for  them."  The  Avanti  seeks  to  give 
the  impression  that  a  plea  for  impartial  justice  does 
not  sound  well  in  the  mouth  of  the  "philosopher 
Wilson,"  the  President  of  such  a  people.  "Perhaps 
time  will  bring  home  to  Wilson  the  fact  that  the  States 
of  Europe  are  not  exactly  like  the  United  States  of 
America." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German  and  Austrian 

The  Subject  Races  of  Austria-Hungary 
The  professed  acceptance  by  the  Austro-Hunga- 
rian  Government  of  President  Wilson's  fourteen 
points  brings  into  strong  relief  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  Czechs,  the  Poles,  the  Yugo-Slavs,  and  the  other 
subject  nationalities  of  the  Empire.  The  press  shows 
the  different  estimates  of  the  situation  formed  by 
various  sections  of  opinion  within  the  Dual  Monarchy 

and  Germany. 

Minister  President  von   Hussarek  delivered  a 
speech  to  the  Reichsrat  on  October  7,  explaining  the 
Central  Powers'  answer  to  President  Wilson's  note, 
in  which  he  significantly  touches  upon  the  future  in- 
ternal situation  (Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung, 
October  8) :    "I  will  not  disguise  the  fact  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Wilson's  fourteen  points  as  the  basis  for 
peace  negotiations  will  cause  a  modification  in  many 
details  of  the  political  principles  on  which  we  have 
hitherto  operated  our  ship  of  state;  even  though  we 
have  already  accepted  and  warmly  approved  many 
of  the  President's  ideas.    ...    I  want  the  sanction 
of  the  Reichsrat  to  the  new  peace  step,  taken  at  this 
time  when  the  various  peoples  of  the  world  are  to 
decide  their  own  futures.     It  is  on  this  same  idea 
that  we  wish  to  establish  a  peace  status  in  our  in- 
ternal affairs,  hoping  that  out  of  the  free  will  of  free 
peoples  there  will  arise  a  'cooperation  for  common 
i  it 

aims. 

The  Socialist  Arbeiter  Zeitung,   October  9,  in 
commenting  on  this  speech,  gives  its  views  of  the 
general  situation.    "All  the  elements  of  the  Austrian 
state,  long  bound  together,  are  now  dissolving,  and 
shaking  the  structure  that  we  thought  was  built  for 
eternity.    ...    No  national  group,  not  even  the 
German,  wishes  to  make  further  sacrifices  for  the 
state.    The  anti-Dual  Monarchy  sentiment  began  in 
Hungary,  but  soon  spread  everywhere.    It  is  well 
known  now  that  the  days  of  Dualism  are  numbered, 
and  that  a  free,  independent  Hungary,  bound  by  no 
tie  or  duty,  will  be  the  result  of  the  movement.    .    .  . 
The  revolt  of  the  nationalities  in  Austria,  the  Hun- 
garian efforts  for  independence,  and  the  failure  of 
the  Austro-Polish  solution  announce  fatal  days  for 
Hapsburg  statesmanship.    ...    We  have  accepted 
that  point  of  Wilson's  program  which  gives  auton- 
omy to  the  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary.    The  royal 
and  imperial  Minister  President  himself  has  had  to 
recognize  that  this  completely  overturns  the  old  Aus- 
trian conceptions  of  the  relations  of  the  people  to 
the  state  and  the  state  to  the  people.    The  old  idea 
was  that  the  people  could  lay  claim  to  justice  and 
freedom,  to  autonomy  and  independence,  only  in  so 
far  as  these  claims  agreed  with  the  existence  of  a 
'unified'  state.    Unity  was  the  first  and  indispensa- 


ble requisite.  Its  existence  stood  above  all  national 
claims.  Now  the  position  is  reversed.  The  state  is 
to  depend  on  the  will  of  the  nationalities;  to  exist 
only  by  their  grace.  No  longer  will  force  be  used  to 
keep  the  peoples  in  line.  Freiherr  von  Hussarek 
has  no  doubt  that  the  nations  of  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary, free  to  determine  their  future,  will  form  a  com- 
mon bond,  and  support  the  synthesis  of  an  Austrian 
Empire.    Is  this  hope  well  founded? 

"We  would  conceal  the  true  state  of  affairs  if 
we  failed  to  state  that  the  requisites  for  Hussarek's 
cooperation  of  nations  are  utterly  lacking  in  the  minds 
of  the  Austrian  peoples.  Whether  they  will  subordi- 
nate their  wishes  to  the  dictates  of  economic  necessity, 
as  revealed  by  centuries  of  common  living,  is  to  be 
seen.  Today  their  innermost  desires  do  not  call  for  a 
common  future." 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse  (October  8),  a  paper 
which  stands  before  all  for  Dualism  and  Germanic 
domination,  also  wonders  whether  Austria-Hungary 
will  hold  together.  "According  to  Freiherr  von  Hus- 
sarek's speech,  Austria  is  about  to  intrust  her  fate  to 
a  policy  which  has  no  precedent  in  history.  .  .  . 
The  question  whether  a  free  cooperation  of  peoples 
can  result  from  the  rivalries  between  Czechs,  Poles 
and  South  Slavs  is  as  important  and  difficult  to  solve 
as  that  of  peace." 

If  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy  does  dissolve,  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  what  states  might  take  its  place. 
Germania,  August  10,  moming  edition,  reproduces 
declarations  by  the  German  parties  of  Austria  to  the 
effect  that  the  German  people  must  have  the  same 
right  of  self-determination  as  the  Czechs  and  Ruma- 
nians. If  a  Federal  state  is  not  formed,  they  will  un- 
doubtedly drift  towards  the  German  Empire. 

The  possible  emergence  of  three  large  new  states, 
Poland,  Yugo-Slavia  and  Bohemia,  is  discussed. 
Greater  Poland  would  mean  the  annexation  of  Galicia 
to  the  Government  of  Warsaw.  The  Arbeiter  Zeitung, 
October  9,  says:  "The  Polish  Council  of  Regency 
has  given  unexpected  signs  of  independence.  It  has 
dissolved  the  Council  of  State  by  which  the  Central 
Powers  expected  to  hold  the  country  in  check,  and  has 
demanded  the  convocation  of  a  freely  elected  Land- 
tag, which  will  erect  a  free  and  independent  Poland. 
This  kingdom  will  have  as  its  aim  the  annexation  of 
all  regions  inhabited  by  Poles,  and  access  to  the  sea; 
it  will  not  rest  content  with  the  boundaries  prescribed 
by  the  military  might  of  Mitteleuropa.  The  energy 
with  which  the  Council  of  Regency,  created  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Central  Powers,  pursues  its  own  national 
policy,  shows  how  events  in  the  West  have  reacted  on 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  East." 

Germania,  August  10,  evening  edition,  sketches 
the  formation  of  the  other  two  states.  "There  are 
three  ways  of  solving  the  South  Slav  question:  (1) 
A  Greater-Croatia,  to  include  Bosnia,  Dalmatia,  the 
present  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  under  an  autonomous 
government,  free  from  all  control  by  Austria  or  Hun- 
gary; (2)  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  to  Hungary,  and 
a  sort  of  Hungarian  suzerainty  over  the  other  Slavic 
elements;  (3)  a  Greater-Croatia  in  the  form  of  an 
Imperial  territory  (Reichsland),  subject  to  the  over- 
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lordship  of  both  Austria  and  Hungary.  This,  how- 
ever, would  probably  mean  the  beginning  of  new 
difficulties. 

"Included  among  the  South  Slavs  are  the  Slo- 
venes, scattered  through  Carinthia,  Styria,  Istria,  and 
the  Coast  lands.  No  sharp  barrier  separates  them 
from  the  Croats.  They  may  be  joined  to  a  Greater- 
Croatia,  or,  inside  some  Austrian  Federal  state,  may 
form  a  self-governing  national  community.  Here  we 
strike  the  question  of  Trieste.  With  Gorizia  and  the 
Istrian  Coast,  it  is  undoubtedly  Italian  by  blood.  But 
the  inhabitants  are  not  irredentists,  for  they  know  that 
a  union  with  Italy  would  be  their  economic  ruin  (loss 
of  Austrian  commerce,  and  a  descent  from  Austria's 
chief  port  to  a  secondary  Italian  harbor).    If  Austria 


will  give  them  self-government,  they  wish  to  remain  in 
the  Empire. 

"Finally  comes  the  North  Slavic  or  Czechism 
problem,  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia.  As  we 
have  often  explained  during  the  course  of  the  pres- 
ent war,  the  Czechs  have  been  quite  conciliatory  in 
their  attitude.  At  different  times,  even  a  few  months 
ago,  a  constitutional  compromise  might  have  been 
concluded  with  them,  which  would  have  guaranteed 
the  integrity  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  .  .  .  Now, 
however,  the  Czechs  have  completely  lost  their  heads. 
They  declare  that  they  will  not  negotiate  with  the 
Germans  under  any  circumstances;  that  they  will  rely 
on  Wilson  and  Great  Britain."  The  Frankfurter  Zei- 
tung,  August  9,  declares  that  the  Czechs  have  defi- 
nitely expressed  their  desire  to  constitute  a  sovereign 
state. 


■  .  ■ 
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Germany's  Peace  Moves 

"From  that  historic  corner  seat,  the  chair  of  Bis- 
marck in  the  German  Reichstag,  arises,  at  the  sound 
of  a  touch  of  the  bell  from  the  President,  the  tall, 
slender  person  of  the  eighth  Chancellor  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire"  (De  Bund,  October  13). 

The  President  of  the  Reichstag,  or  the  President 
of  the  United  States?    Even  the  pro-German  papers 
of  Switzerland — which,  except  for  propaganda  sheets 
such  as  La  Feuille,  have  during  the  summer  swung 
gradually  into  a  position  of  greater  sympathy  for  the 
Allies — give  President  Wilson  his  due,  in  pointing 
out  that  he  is  the  best  hope  of  Germany.  The  Zuricher 
Post  paints  a  lurid  picture  of  the  bitter  necessity  of 
the  Central  Powers  which  has  brought  them  to  call  on 
him  whom  they  formerly  considered  their  arch  ene- 
my, and  appeals  to  the  pity  of  the  world  in  consid- 
eration of  the  great  and  terrible  burdens  of  hunger 
and  death  which  have  bowed  them  down.    Here  al- 
ready is  revenge  enough.    Shall  they  further  be  de- 
livered to  the  injustice  of  the  Clemenceau  "Policy  of 
Revenge?"   Let  the  Germans  continue  to  trust  Wilson, 
whose  answer  is  frank  and  clear.    The  Bund  con- 
fines itself  to  a  severe  delineation  of  the  necessities 
of  the  situation  for  Germany,  and  gives  (October  12) 
the  following  details  concerning  Turkey: 

"The  loss  of  the  richest  and  most  important  prov- 
inces of  Turkey — Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  and  Syria 
—and  the  elimination  of  Bulgaria,  induced  the  new 
Sultan,  who  even  before  his  accession  to  the  throne 
had  not  been  on  good  terms  with  Enver  Pasha,  to 
make  a  radical  change  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  Turkish  emissaries  in  Switzerland  received 
instructions  to  enter  into  official  relations  with  the 
Allies,  and  to  begin  peace  negotiations — especially 
with  England.  These  overtures  were  at  first  rejected, 
as  the  Allies  were  of  the  opinion  that  Turkey  should 
follow  Bulgaria's  example.  Under  Talaat  Pasha  such 
a  step  was  impossible.  Consequently  the  Sultan  ap- 
pointed as  Grand  Vizier  Ahmed  Tewfik  Pasha,  who 
under  Abdul  Hamid  held  at  different  times  the  posi- 
tion of  Ambassador  to  England,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Grand  Vizier.  Tewfik  Pasha  has  always 
been  an  opponent  of  German  domination  in  Turkey, 
and  used  to  speak  of  Talaat  Pasha  and  Enver  Pasha 
as  "these  young  people."  Under  him  the  peace  min- 
istry is  now  to  be  formed  in  Constantinople." 

In  contrast  to  the  lack  of  comment  and  simple 
statements  in  the  pro-German  press  concerning  the 
forces  of  necessity  which  have  driven  Germany  to 
approach  President  Wilson,  are  the  more  analytic 
and  skeptical  articles  of  the  pro-Ally  press.  The  fol- 
lowing from  the  Tribune  de  Geneve  (October  12)  is 
typical.  After  showing  that  nothing  but  unconditional 


surrend  er  or  the  very  surest  guarantees  can  satisfy 
France  and  England,  the  writer  continues:  ''There 
remains  the  United  States.  She  has  no  material  in- 
terests whatever  involved  in  the  conflict.  She  entered 
the  war  for  a  principle.  Wilson  made  himself  the 
champion  of  principles — and  according  to  the  Ger- 
man mentality,  with  principles  it  is  always  possible 
to  wrangle  and  cheat.  .  .  .  And  finally  President 
Wilson  is  an  apostle.  He  has,  according  to  them, 
a  hobby:  'humanity.'  By  cleverly  flattering  his  fancy, 
by  showing  him  that  his  humanity  in  the  name  of 
which  he  is  fighting  demands  that  bloodshed  should 
cease,  by  flashing  before  his  eyes  the  robe  of  honor 
of  the  peacemaker,  and  pretending  to  take  him  for 
the  sovereign  arbiter  of  a  liberal  coalition,  much 
could  be  obtained  from  him.  Perhaps,  moved  also 
by  the  thought  of  the  thousands  of  his  countrymen 
perishing,  he  will  lean  towards  those  good  Germans 
who  offer  to  accept  his  own  ideas  in  order  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  human  hecatombs.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  Wilson,  flattered,  grieved,  and  satisfied,  may  turn 
against  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George.  And  is  not 
this  truly  a  favorable  moment?  The  victory  of  the 
Allies  is  sufficient  for  persuading  them  to  agree  to  a 
discussion." 

The  Journal  de  Geneve  (October  14)  offers  an 
exception  to  the  usual  French  Swiss  point  of  view 
of  wariness  and  suspicion,  in  an  unusually  optimistic 
leader,  which  may  be  an  indirect  plea  for  peace, 
and  is  not  written  by  the  editor  and  accustomed  shaper 
of  this  paper's  political  views.  In  this  article  it  is 
admitted  that  the  present  German  political  step  is 
only  a  beginning — but  that  nevertheless  this  begin- 
ning opens  up  endless  possibilities: 

"The  Hohenzollerns  are  already  condemned,  with- 
out its  being  necessary  for  the  Allies  to  overthrow 
them.  Victory  alone  gave  them  the  imperial  crown, 
and  defeat  will  take  it  away.  Observers  who  have 
given  the  most  convincing  proof  of  their  perspicacity 
believe  that  Germany  is  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
striding  towards  a  profound  transformation.  There 
is  a  sudden  reappearance  of  the  ideas  of  one  of  Bis- 
marck's opponents  who  had  long  been  forgotten,  and 
whom  F.  W.  Foerster  has  again  brought  to  light  at 
the  desirable  moment.  Constantin  Franz  societies  are 
being  founded  in  Germany,  and  in  the  most  intellec- 
tual circles  a  return  to  an  electoral  German  Empire 
with  federal  institutions  is  being  spoken  of.  .  . 
In  their  distress  the  German  people  are  tearing  off 
the  bandage  that  was  over  their  eyes.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  see  clearly,  and  are  preparing  to  demand 
an  account  of  those  who  drove  them  towards  ruin. 
Feeling  the  earth  give  way  beneath  them,  they  are 
groping  for  firm  ground  to  stand  on;  and — what  is 
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almost  unbelievable— are  beginning  to  place  their 
hope  in  their  enemies." 

It  takes  a  Socialist  to  hope  more  and  expect  less 
Le  Democrate  (October  12): 

".    .    .   The  governing  powers  of  Germany  must 
make    up    their    minds    to    abandon    their  hesi- 
tancy.  Today  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  appearing 
at  the  peace  conference  with  full  pockets,  but  01 
winning  the  confidence  of  the  world  which  has  been 
so  invidiously  misled.    Sufficient  pledges  must  be 
eiven  to  persuade  Mr.  Wilson  that  a  new  Germany 
has  been  born  which  has  banished  all  thirst  for  con- 
quest and  has  escaped  from  the  influence  of  the  lords 
of  Prussia.    We  are  yet  far  from  that  point,  but 
reach  it  we  must,  some  day,  for  Mr.  Wilson  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  words." 

To  this  solemn  warning  must  finally  be  added 
that  of  a  newspaper,  the  chief  delight  of  which  dur- 
ing the  war  has  been  to  peck  at  all  sides  and  to  lay 
bare  in  caustic  language  the  inconsistencies  m  the 
claims  of  each.  It  is  especially  significant  that  at 
so  grave  and  momentous  a  crisis  it  should  do  honor 
to  President  Wilson  and  express  the  conviction  that, 
considering  the  present  situation,  peace  depends  on 
but  one  thing:  Germany's  ability  to  re-establish  such 
confidence  as  was  once  felt  in  her  by  other  nations. 

"In  this  lies  the  real  problem;  we  cannot  too 
much  emphasize  this  fact.    Confidence    must  be 
created,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  most  com- 
plete sincerity  on  the  part  of  Germany,  and  by  the 
abolition  of  all  ambiguous  forms.    The  more  this 
confidence  exists,  the  more  Wilson  will  be  able  to 
impress  his   allies   with   arguments  of  passionless 
reason,  and  prevent  the    disputed    questions  from 
being  solved  in  a  manner  altogether  too  damaging 
and  humiliating  to  Germany.    It  is  true  that  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  High  Command  dare  not  be  ab- 
sent when  the   decision   is  taken:  he  alone  is  in  a 
position  to  state  how  much  resistance  is  still  pos- 
sible, and  how  the  demanded  evacuation  may  be 
executed.    But  it  would  nevertheless  have  been  de- 
sirable to  have  all  reports  proclaim  clearly  the 
sovereignty  of  the  civilian  authorities,  with  whom 
alone  rests  the  ultimate  decision.    The  suspicion 
that  Ludendorff  is  still  ruling  cannot  be  too  strongly 
denied  by  facts.   This  is  of  vital  interest  to  Germany. 
Up  to  the  present  this  general  has  persistently  given 
the    civilian    authorities    false    information,  and 
through  his  promises  has  led  them  upon  the  wrong 
road.    His  advice  should  therefore  be  regarded  with 
suspicion.    Unfortunately  the  whole  world's  hatred 
and  distrust  of  the  leaders  of  the  German  military 
party  is  not  understood  in  Germany:  it  would  be 
wise  if  that  nation  were  to  take  account  of  it  in  all 
its  official  announcements.    .    .  . 

"The  French  radical  papers  declare  that  Wilson 
has  merely  fixed  the  preliminary  conditions  for  en- 
tering into  negotiations.  Only  afterwards  would 
come  the  real  programme,  the  larger  desires  of  the 
Entente.  In  such  declarations  is  apparent  the  de- 
sire to  incite  the  Germans  to  resistance,  and  to  pro- 
long the  war  until  the  cities  of  Germany  can  be  dev- 


astated out  of  revenge.  In  reality  there  exists  in  such 
a  conception  an  insult  to  Wilson.  .  .  .  Does  any- 
one think  that  the  Allies  could  continue  the  war  out 
of  lust  of  conquest  against  the  President's  will?  The 
governments  of  London,  Paris  and  Rome  would  en- 
counter such  resistance  from  their  own  people  as 
would  sweep  them  out  of  their  paths.  . 

"A  German  professor,  who  until  recently  lived 
in  the  United  States,  has  just  published  revelations 
which  have  remained  unnoticed  in  the  storm  of 
events,  but  which  will  be  of  far-reaching  importance 
when  the  peoples  of  the  world  see  clearly  once  more 
and  begin  to  seek  the  identity  of  those  who  were  re- 
sponsible.   That  which  formerly  was  whispered  is 
now  spoken  aloud:    the   Bethmann  government  re- 
quested the  President's  intervention  in  the  winter 
of  1916.  Wilson  was  ready  to  intervene.  With  Count 
Bernstorff  he  worked  out  in  detail  a  peace  pro- 
gramme, the  main  features  of  which  were  contained 
in  his  immortal  message  to  Congress  on  January  21th, 
1917.    In  response  to  it  Germany,  by  order  of  the 
High  Command  and  the  Pan-German  Court  Party, 
announced  unrestricted  submarine  warfare.    In  this 
manner  the  President  was  given  proof  of  the  insin- 
cerity of  official  Germany  and  of  the  unrestricted 
overlordship  of  the  militarists,  and  in  this  way  he 
was  duped  and  provoked  to  the  point  of  being  forced 
into  the  war. 


"This  is  now  all  being  published  in  Germany, 
because  the  German  people  must  be  inspired  with 
confidence  in  Wilson;  and  this  has  been  kept  secret 
for  twenty  months,  while  Wilson  has  been  contin- 
ually insulted  by  an  impertinent  patriotic  caste,  and 
by  order  of  the  High  Command  has  been  daily 
branded  as  hypocrite  and  enemy  of  the  German 
people.    .    .  . 

"There  now  remains  for  Germany  only  the  choice 
of  either  entrusting  their  fate  absolutely  to  Wilson, 
who  without  a  question  is  her  most  modest  adversary, 
since  he  represents  no  hostile  interest,  personal  or 
national,  or  to  surrender  unconditionally  to  her  other 
opponents  after  having  suffered  all  the  terrors  of  an 
invasion  by  a  revengeful  enemy.  She  therefore  has 
really  no  choice  at  all.  If  she  seeks  to  make  counter- 
proposals she  will  only  give  Wilson's  powerful  op- 
ponents an  opportunity  to  defeat  him,  with  the  result 
that  she  will  in  the  end  have  to  accept  a  crushing 
peace,  and  lose  her  last  hope  of  restoration"  (Na- 
tional Zeitung,  October  11). 

It  is  significant  that,  outside  of  the  one  or  two 
confirmed  pro-German  military  critics  (who  are  to 
be  complimented  on  their  morale),  the  Swiss  press 
nowhere  seriously  discusses  the  possibility  of  Ger- 
many's fighting  the  struggle  out. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German  and  Austrian 

Turkish  Cabinet  Changes 
The  German  papers  for  October  9  and  10  con- 
tained despatches  announcing  that  the  Turkish 
Cabinet  had  resigned.  Most  of  them  accepted  the 
reports  as  authentic  and  discussed  the  probable  suc- 
cessors of  the  outgoing  ministers.  Talaat  Pasha,  the 
Grand  Vizier,  and  Enver  Pasha,  Minister  of  War, 
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were  said  to  have  been  replaced  by  Tewfik  Pasha 
and  Izzet  Pasha  respectively. 

Consequently  the  political  inclinations  of  Tewfik 
and  Izzet  came  in  for  much  discussion.  While  the 
latest  reports  indicate  that  Tewfik  has  failed  to  form 
a  Cabinet  and  that  Izzet  is  now  taking  the  task  in 
hand,  the  fact  that  each  in  turn  has  been  called  to 
the  Grand  Viziership  is  sufficiently  notable. 

The  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  October  9,  offers 
the  following  comment:  "Like  the  German  Empire, 
Turkey  has  made  a  change  in  her  government  which 
stands  in  close  connection  with  the  new  peace  offer. 
She  believes  it  necessary  and  right  that  new  men 
should  be  responsible  for  this  move.  .  .  .  Enver 
Pasha,  who  received  his  military  training  in  Ger- 
many, was  to  the  last  moment  a  partisan  of  the  Cen- 
tral Alliance.  Talaat  Pasha,  likewise  a  firm  friend 
of  Germany,  was  his  political  complement  and  sup- 
port. Now  the  policy  of  a  peace  of  understanding 
seems  to  make  it  advisable  for  them  to  yield  their 
offices  to  other  men. 

"Their  successors,  Tewfik  and  Izzet  Pasha,  are 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  peace  policy,  but  at 
the  same  time  are  friends  of  the  German  Empire. 
At  least  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  members  of  the 
pro-Ally  party  which  has  existed  in  Constantinople 
throughout  the  war.  Tewfik  has  been  Ambassador 
both  at  London  and  Berlin.  His  sons  have  served 
in  a  German  Guard  Dragoon  regiment.  Izzet,  too, 
makes  no  secret  of  his  preference  for  German  cul- 
ture. Even  if,  on  account  of  the  defeats  in  Palestine 
and  the  desertion  of  Bulgaria,  Turkey  finds  herself 
in  an  unhappy  situation,  she  will  never  accede  to 
the  policy  of  a  break  with  Germany.  Under  the  new 
government  she  will  remain  our  ally  and  our 
friend." 

The  Neue  Freie  Press,  October  9,  adds  some  in- 
teresting details.  "Tewfik  Pasha,  one  of  the  most 
amiable  personalities  in  Turkey  and  esteemed  all 
over  Europe,  is  an  old  man  of  70  years.  His  wife  is 
a  German.  From  1898  to  1908  he  was  Turkish  Am- 
bassador to  Germany,  and  from  1909  to  1912  to 
Great  Britain.  Originally  he  was  a  member  of  the 
old  regime,  and  a  favorite  of  Abdul  Hamid.  He  has 
been  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  three  times. 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  October  9,  gives  some 
particulars  of  the  life  of  Izzet  Pasha.  "The  new  War 
Minister  received  most  of  his  military  training  in 
Germany,  where  he  belonged  to  the  14th  regiment 
of  hussars.  In  1908,  after  the  Young  Turk  Revolu- 
tion, he  became  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Freiherr  von  der  Goltz  assisted  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  Turkish  Army.  During  the 
first  Balkan  War  he  was  Commander-in-Chief." 

The  Mucnchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  October  9, 
discusses  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  old  govern- 
ment. "The  news  of  the  Cabinet  change  in  Turkey 
does  not  come  unexpectedly.  Blow  after  blow,  de- 
feat after  defeat,  have  followed  each  other  on  the 
Turkish  front.  The  policy  of  the  Ministry  in  seeking 
political  successes  in  the  distant  Caucasus,  while  the 
enemy  was  knocking  at  the  gates  of  Syria  close  at 
hand,  proved  a  bitter  failure.    Damascus  fell  into 


the  hands  of  the  British.  The  defection  of  Bulgaria 
left  open  the  European  door  to  Constantinople. 

"After  these  failures  and  disasters  the  days  of 
the  Talaat  regime  were  numbered.  What  is  hap- 
pening in  Turkey  corresponds  to  the  changed  politi- 
cal and  military  situation  in  the  Central  Alliance. 
The  new  regime  will  try  to  make  peace  as  soon  as 
possible,  a  peace  which  will  allow  the  Turks  to  hold 
what  little  is  still  feasible  for  them.  Before  the  war, 
the  Grand  Vizier,  Tewfik  Pasha,  was  a  thorough 
partisan  of  the  British  orientation  of  Turkish 
politics." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  October  10,  empha- 
sizes the  pro-British  tendencies  of  Tewfik,  and  be- 
moans the  loss  of  Enver  Pasha.  "This  Cabinet  cri- 
sis, which  puts  an  end  to  the  strongest  Young  Turk 
Government  since  the  Revolution,  is  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  international  situation.  It  is  con- 
nected with  Germany's  peace  step,  with  which  Tur- 
key is  in  agreement. 

"Enver  Pasha  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
entrance  of  Turkey  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Central  Powers,  and  maintained  his  policy  loyally 
through  many  difficulties.  Now  he  and  his  com- 
panion, Talaat  Pasha,  are  to  disappear  from  the  po- 
litical stage.  They  go  because  they  are  convinced 
that  a  new  regime,  which  is  not  so  much  bound  up 
with  Germany,  will  be  able  to  secure  better  terms 
for  Turkey  in  the  peace  negotiations. 

"Tewfik  Pasha  is  noted  for  his  pro-Ally  sympa- 
thies, although  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  politician 
of  the  Malinoff  stamp.  In  1908  he  was  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  thoroughly  pro- 
British  Kiamil  Pasha.  He  has  personal  relations 
with  many  English  statesmen." 

The  same  paper,  October  12,  declares  that  Ah- 
med Rizza,  the  new  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is 
a  devoted  Francophile,  and  a  personal  enemy  of 
Enver  Pasha.  "In  the  decisive  sittings  of  the  Young 
Turk  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  in  Novem- 
ber, 1914,  Ahmed  Rizza  raised  sharp  opposition  to 
the  entry  of  Turkey  into  the  war.  Also,  he  cham- 
pioned the  persecuted  Armenians.  He  has  often 
made  savage  attacks  upon  Enver  Pasha,  which 
threatened  to  degenerate  into  sterner  action.  Ah- 
med was  a  great  friend  of  Prince  Sabah  Eddin  Ef- 
fendi,  who  lived  in  exile  in  Paris  for  many  years. 
He  and  his  adherents  are  notable  for  their  strong 
leanings  toward  France." 

Finally,  a  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that  "all  the 
new  Ministers  are  confidants  of  the  Sultan.  Just  as 
Mohammed  VII  is  not  responsible  for  the  adherence 
of  Turkey  to  the  Central  Alliance,  so  he  now  wishes 
new  ministers  as  free  from  this  responsibility  as  he 
himself."  At  the  accession  of  the  Sultan,  it  was 
rumored  that  he  would  attempt  to  institute  a  policy 
of  his  own  in  order  to  free  himself  from  Germany 
and  Enver  Pasha. 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

The  German  Reply  to  President  Wilson 
In  the  comment  of  the  British  press  of  October 
14  on  the  reply  of  the  German  Government  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  request  for  additional  information  on 
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the  matters  dealt  with  in  the  German  note  of  Octo- 
ber 7,  three  questions  clearly  present  themselves: 
1.  Was  Germany  sincere  in  "accepting"  President 
Wilson's  proposals?  2.  Can  the  suggestions  of  the 
German  Government  for  an  armistice  be  accepted, 
even  if  in  making  them  the  Government  is  actuated 
by  honest  motives?  3'.  Does  the  note  show  any  evi- 
dence of  a  change  in  the  German  Government  such 
as  President  Wilson  has  insisted  on? 

In  almost  no  portion  of  the  press  is  any  belief 
in  Germany's  sincerity  discovered.     Her  reply  to 
President  Wilson  is  considered  to  be  an  attempt  on 
her  part  to  get  out  of  her  present  difficulties  as  best 
she  may.    That  it  is  unquestionable  evidence  of  her 
ultimate  defeat  is  generally  acknowledged,  but  there 
is  also  seen  in  it  a  desire  still  to  disguise  as  far  as 
possible  her  actual  intentions.    The  Times  considers 
that  the  answer  "betrays  the  atmosphere  of  equivoca- 
tion in  which  the   German   Government   lives  and 
moves,"  and  that  it  is  an  attempt  "to  create  an  im- 
pression in  Germany,  and  among  the  unthinking  in  the 
Allied  countries,  that  Germany  is  ready  to  accept  the 
President's  terms;"  and  the  Morning  Post  finds  that 
Germany  "is  endeavoring  with  its  usual  guile  to  steal 
an  advantage  from  the  Allies  and  a  march  on  Presi- 
dent Wilson."    To  the  Daily  Telegraph  the  accept- 
ance of  Prince  Max  and  Dr.  Solf  "as  the  mouthpieces 
of  a  reformed  Germany"  is  too  severe  a  strain,  while 
to  the  Daily  Mail  the  German  reply  does  not  appear 
as  an  acceptance  of  President  Wilson's  terms.  "It 
is  only  an  untrue  statement  that  they  have  been  ac- 
cepted.    .     .     .    The  last  two  paragraphs  of  the 
German  reply  show  that  the  whole  thing  is  bogus." 
On  the  other  hand  Major-General  Sir  F.  Maurice  in 
the  Daily  News  says:    "There  is  then  to  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  German  mind  a  ring  of  sincerity 
about  this  last  message,  signed  by  Dr.  Solf,  which 
has  been  lacking  in  all  other  proposals  from  Ger- 
many." 

The  request  for  an  armistice  receives  more  con- 
sideration than  any  part  of  the  German  reply,  but 
here  again  the  opinion  is  general  that  behind  the 
terms  of  Germany's  note  lie  plans  which  do  not  ap 
pear  on  the  surface.    Lieutenant-Colonel  Repington, 
writing  in  the  Morning  Post,  gives  considerable  con- 
sideration to  this  aspect  of  the  situation.    He  con- 
siders that  the  request  for  an  armistice  should  come 
from  German  Main  Headquarters  to  Marshal  Foch 
and  that  "the  procedure  laid  down  in  the  Laws  and 
Usages  of  war  should  be  followed  with  rigid  pre- 
cision."   In  his  opinion  the  agreement  of  Germany 
to  withdraw  her  troops  "is  a  great  surrender  and  a 
complete  admission  of  defeat.    Victory  on  the  West- 
ern Front  has  been  achieved.    .    .    .    But  the  set- 
tlement in  progress  has  the  supreme  advantage  for 
Germany  of  sparing  her  the  terrors  of  invasion. 
.    .    .    This  advantage  for  Germany  is  so  immense 
that  the  Allies  must,  in  their  own  interest,  exact  the 
most  complete  guarantees  for  granting  a  beaten  enemy 
an  immunity  which  he  has  plainly  forfeited  by  his 
barbarities.    We  are  not  equals  compromising  with 
equals.    We  are  victors  dictating  terms  to  the  van- 


quished, and  as  the  victory  of  the  Germans  by  their 
own  statements  would  have  virtually  implied  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  Allies,  we  must  exact  such  guaran- 
tees and  such  reparation  for  injuries  and  for  crimes 
against  persons  and   properties  that  the  memory 
of  it  will  endure  throughout  the  ages."  Major-Gen- 
eral Sir  F.  Maurice  in  the  Daily  News  comes  to  the 
same  conclusion,  namely,  that  there  can  be  no  end 
of  hostilities  "until  adequate  guarantees  have  been 
obtained  that  the  terms,  which  the  Allied  governments 
decide  to  impose  shall  be  carried  out  in  spirit  and  in 
letter;"  and  he  suggests  that  Marshal  Foch  "will  have 
to  guide  him  Germany's  own  treatment  of  the  prob- 
lem in  1871." 

All  papers  agree  that  absolutely  adequate  guaran- 
tees must  be  given  by  Germany  before  an  armistice 
is  possible.    The  Times  suggests  that  "an  armistice 
is  within  their  (the  Germans')  reach  on  conditions 
analogous  to  those  which  were  accepted  by  Bulgaria." 
The  Morning  Post  recalls  Earl  Kitchener's  statement 
that  "Germany  must  be  made  to  surrender  in  the 
field" — which  sentiment  is  found  with  little  variation 
to  run  through  all  articles  on  this  subject.    Like  Gen- 
eral Maurice,  the  Daily  Mail  harks  back  to  the  Fran- 
co-Prussian War  and  reminds  its  readers  that  after 
Sedan,  Bismarck,  instead  of  granting  MacMahon  an 
armistice,  told  him  "Germany  desires  the  prompt  re- 
establishment  of  peace.    The  best  means  of  assuring 
it  is  to  deprive  France  of  her  army,"  and  adds,  in  its 
own  words,  "Nothing  else  will  do."   The  Daily  Tele- 
graph, followed  by  the  Daily  Chronicle  and  Daily 
Mail,  draws  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
naval  aspect  of  an  armistice  must  be  considered,  sug- 
gesting that  "We  should  be  devoid  of  the  common 
feelings  of  justice  and  prudence  if  we  did  not  de- 
mand as  one  of  the  guarantees  the  surrender  of  Ger- 
many's submarines,  as  well  as  the  dismantling  of  her 
High  Seas  Fleet." 

As  there  is  no  belief  in  Germany's  sincerity  in 
asking  for  the  armistice,  so  no  assurance  is  found 
of  a  change  of  government.    The  Times  draws  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  no  office  holder  in  Germany 
is  responsible  to  the  Reichstag,  which  has  acquiesced 
in  the  conduct  "by  which  the  German  Government 
has  convinced  the  United  States  and  the  Allies  that 
it  keeps  neither  faith  nor  laws,"  and  that  "under  the 
German  Constitution  the  Kaiser  alone  makes  peace." 
The  Morning  Post  after  referring  to  President  Wil- 
son's statement  that  the  German  Government  is  in- 
capable of  truth,  asks:    "How,  then,  can  he  accept 
the  assurance  that  it  represents  the  German  people?" 
The  Daily  Telegraph  reiterates  the  impotence  of  the 
Reichstag  under  the  existing  constitution  and  suggests 
that  the  support  of  this  body  for  Prince  Max  can  be 
of  little  value.    "It  is  not  our  fault  if  we  have  to 
suggest  a  good  deal  of  skepticism  on  these  points," 
it  adds.   The  Daily  Chronicle  says  that  the  "position 
and  authority  of  Prince  Max's  government  have  not 
yet  been  guaranteed  by  any  material  change  in  the 
German  Constitution,  have  not  even  been  based  for- 
mally on  a  vote  of  confidence  by  the  Reichstag,  and 
have  not  failed  to  prevent  the  heads  of  the  German 
Army  and  Navy  from  ordering  and  permitting  pe- 
culiarly flagrant  atrocities."    In    this    opinion  the 
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Daily  Mail  concurs  but  considers  in  addition  thai  "the 
German  people  have  not  set  their  house  in  order"  and 
that  the  present  government  is  formed  "by  the  same 
powers  and  minions,  in  fact,  as  those  who  directed  and 
approved  every  foul  and  brutal  act  which  has  dis- 
graced the  name  of  Germany  from  the  tearing  up 
of  'a  scrap  of  paper'  to  the  sinking  of  the  Dublin 


Mail  Boat."  To  the  Daily  News  the  answer  of  Dr. 
Solf  "is  an  assertion  and  nothing  more.  But  it  is  an 
assertion  supported,  less  by  the  evidence  which  Dr. 
Solf  supplies,  than  by  the  admission  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  militarist  aims  of  conquest.  If  the  military 
caucus  cannot  win,  they  cannot  rule."  And  it  adds 
hopefully:    "Prussianism  perishes  with  defeat." 
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The  German  and  Austrian  Notes  of  October 
12  and  14 

The  first  German  note  and  President  Wilson's 
answer  divided  the  French  press  into  two  distinct 
groups:  that  which  thought  it  saw  a  speedy  peace 
in  sight  and  welcomed  it;  and  that  which  for  vary- 
ing reasons  objected  to  peace-making  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  In  the  first  were  the  workingmen's  papers 
and  Socialist  organs  in  general;  in  the  second  the 
reactionary,  the  Conservative  and  the  bourgeois 
papers  (including  of  course  the  Temps),  with  the 
addition  of  M.  Clemenceau's  Homme  Libre.  The 
Victoire,  which  seems  to  repent  more  and  more  of 
its  earlier  Radical  Socialism,  commenced  with  the 
first  camp,  but  moved  over  into  the  second. 

The  relatively  new  and  extreme  Socialist  Pop- 
ulaire,  October  14,  gave  its  view  of  the  division  in 
public  opinion  reflected  im  the  press  as  follows: 
"For  several  days  already  our  extremist  publicists 
have  had  difficulty  in  concealing  their  ill  humor: 
things  were  going  too  well;  peace  was  coming  too 
quickly.  .  .  .  The  campaign  begins  against  the 
armistice  because  they  have  not  the  courage  to  lead 
il  against  President  Wilson.  The  'prolongers  of  the 
war'  are  mobilizing  all  along  the  line.  .  .  .  Those 
who  are  'afraid  of  being  surprised  by  peace'  are  hur- 
rying to  add  (to  the  necessary  conditions)  an  entire 
program  of  their  own." 

While  waiting  for  the  German  reply  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  first  note  this  division  of  opinion  be- 
came accentuated  and  led  to  bitter  mutual  criticism 
in  the  two  press  camps,  as  also  to  a  more  pro- 
nounced stand  on  the  part  of  those  who  maintained 
that  peace-making  at  this  time  would  be  premature. 

Each  paper  discussed  its  own  ideas  as  to  what 
should  constitute  the  terms  of  what  all  called  the 
"armistice."  The  first  to  protest  vigorously  against 
the  prevailing  view  concerning  an  armistice  was  M. 
Marcel  Sembat.  Writing  on  October  15  in  I'Heure, 
a  paper  credited  with  maintaining  relations  with  M 
Caillaux  and  classed  in  Germany  as  standing  between 
the  Lanterne  and  the  Bonnet  Rouge,  M.  Sembat  ar- 
gued that  to  say  that  an  armistice  cannot  be  granted 
until  the  German  fleet  and  army  no  longer  exist  is 
to  make  it  useless  to  speak  of  an  armistice.  Moreover 
that  an  armistice  should  mean  the  withdrawal  of  the 
German  "while  leaving  us  free  to  pursue  them  sword 
in  hand"  was  something  that  "no  general  would  ad- 
rait-  •  .  .  There  are  victories  so  crushing  that 
they  permit  the  conqueror  to  dictate  his  will  to  the 
conquered.  Ours,  however,  great  as  they  are  .  .  . 
have  not  this  character."  This,  he  concludes,  is  ex- 
actly where  the  shoe  pinches  with  the  militarists  of 
the  Entente,  since  they  are  still  a  long  way  from  the 


German  frontier,  and  imaginations  heated  by  recent 
successes  do  not  know  where  to  stop.  He  considers  it 
quite  possible  that  the  generals  may  be  more  moderate 
than  the  journalists,  but  that,  if  not,  it  is  the  business 
of  the  governments,  and  especially  of  President  Wil- 
son to  moderate  their  ambitions.  On  the  day  previous 
he  had  pointed  out  how  many  diplomatic  questions 
would  have  eventually  to  be  solved  and  had  asked 
"Since  our  allies  have  accepted,  to  lead  their  armies, 
a  French  general,  why  should  we  not  accept,  to  lead 
our  diplomatic  operations,  the  American  Presi- 
dent?" 

Needless  to  say,  this  view  did  not  go  long  un- 
challenged. V Action  Francaise  is  shocked  at  such 
a  suggestion  and  considers  it  regrettable  that  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  should  "find  it  so  natural  to  call 
for  the  decision  of  a  foreigner,"  while  the  Democratic 
Nouvelle  calls  the  suggestion  an  excess  of  zeal  and 
flattery  of  which  Mr.  Wilson  will  not  be  the  dupe. 
Recalling  the  long  effort  of  France,  the  fact  that  until 
1916  she  bore  the  brunt  of  the  struggle,  he  considers 
that  her  losses  and  sufferings  give  her  a  special  right 
to  raise  her  voice  in  the  final  concert  of  the  Allies. 
"Though  we  respect  the  high  wisdom  shown  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  .  .  .  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  resign  into  his  hands  the  ruling  of  our  destinies." 

In  general  each  paper  had  one  special  idea  which 
il  continued  to  elaborate  while  waiting  for  the  second 
German  note. 

"Pertinax"  in  UEcho  objected  to  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  German  people  and  their  rulers 
and  demanded  the  break  up  of  the  German  Empire. 
"It  is  not  a  man,  nor  a  dynasty  which  has  caused  the 
catastrophe.  ...  It  goes  back  to  an  entire  people, 
a  whole  mentality.  .  .  .  What  the  directors  of  our 
alliance  should  strive  today  to  found  is  not  unrealiz- 
able 'peace  forever,'  but  the  peace — realizable  at  the 
point  which  our  victory  has  reached — of  the  next  fifty 
years." 

M.  Auguste  Gauvain  in  the  Debats  made  as  his 
condition  for  an  armistice  the  immediate  repatria- 
tion, without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  of  all  who 
have  been  deported  or  transplanted  by  the  Germans. 
Concerning  the  question  of  evacuation,  he  wrote: 
"As  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  its  evacuation  must  consti- 
tute one  guarantee  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many. All  that  the  latter  can  ask  is  that  the  Reichs- 
land,  once  evacuated,  should  be  occupied  by  no  one 
until  the  conclusion  of  peace."  Incidentally  his  de- 
nomination of  Alsace-Lorraine  called  out  scathing 
criticism  from  other  papers. 

La  Victoire  urged  the  Allied  leaders  to  put  Mar- 
shal Foch  on  his  guard  "against  one  aspect  of  the 
armistice  which  in  the  midst  of  his  military  preoccu- 
pations he  may  not  have  examined   ...   the  politi- 
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cal  repercussions  which  may  take  place  in  Russia  if 
we  are  not  careful."  It  explains  that  if  the  German 
troops,  "which  form  in  the  Ukraine  and  Finland  the 
only  barrier  against  Bolshevism,"  are  not  on  their 
withdrawal  immediately  replaced  by  Allied  troops, 
Bolshevism  will  engulf  those  provinces. 

After  the  German  note  of  October  12  had  been 
received  the  discussion  continued  in  similar  strain, 
with  the  addition  from  time  to  time  of  new  demands. 
Thus  U Action  Francaise,  October  14,  among  many 
suggestions  as  to  indemnities,  goes  back  to  the  five 
billion  francs  extorted  from  France  by  Germany  in 
1871.  Calculating  this  at  5  per  cent  compound  in- 
terest it  finds  the  sum  grown  to  60  billion,  which 
should  be  restored  to  France — outside  of  any  other 
indemnities  or  reparations  which  may  be  imposed. 
This  would  greatly  help  in  the  work  of  reconstruction. 

But  the  most  enlightening  comment  is  that  fol- 
lowing on  the  publication  of  the  President's  second 
note,  revealing  as  it  does  the  remarkable  success  of 
Mr.  Wilson  in  finding  a  middle  ground  on  which  the 
various  sections  of  opinion  can  meet.  The  Temps 
throughout  lays  stress  on  the  unalterably  bad  faith 
and  wiliness  of  Germany,  and  highly  approves  of 
the  answer,  which  constitutes  a  "straight  thrust."  "The 
first  result  is  that  they  (the  German  leaders)  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  their  people  ...  as  the  principal 
obstacle  to  peace."  It  approves  also  of  giving  a 
separate  answer  to  Austria.  As  to  an  armistice  it 
must  in  any  case  give  to  the  Allies  all  the  results 
which  the  carrying  out  of  their  victories  to  the  end 
would  do.  "Up  to  now  the  Allies  have  respected 
President  Wilson's  meditations  ...  but  from  now 
on  the  conversation  must  be  taken  up  among  the  Allies 
and  be  pursued  assiduously." 

In  the  Journal  des  Debats,  M.  Auguste  Gauvain 
writes:  "Mr.  Wilson  has  not  adopted  the  method  of 
great  frontal  attacks  ...  he  operates  on  his  ter- 
rain as  Foch  does  on  his.  The  political  reserves  of 
Germany  are  being  worn  down  as  are  his  military 
effectives."  He  is  against  any  continuation  of  the 
Hohenzollern  dynasty  in  any  shape.  As  to  the  stip- 
ulations of  the  "peace  preliminaries"  he  considers 
that  one  of  the  first  must  be  the  return  to  France  with- 
in a  brief  period  of  all  her  rolling  stock  and  trans- 
port materiel,  which  "is  for  the  moment  much  more 
important  than  the  discussion  of  the  definite  division 
of  territory."  As  to  the  reprisals,  they  should  con- 
sist, not  in  destruction,  but  appropriation. 

In  the  Echo  de  Paris  Pertinax  approves  the  Presi- 
dent's attitude  in  refusing  to  treat  Germany  as  an 
ordinary  belligerent  but  considers  that  "a  German 
revolution  interests  us  only  in  so  far  as  it  may  weaken 
German  unity."  He  rejoices  at  Mr.  Wilson's  intention 
to  deal  separately  with  Austria  since  it  shows  he  in- 
tends to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  Alliance. 

Premier  Clemenceau's  Homme  Libre,  October 
16,  considers  that  Germany  is  trying  by  a  maneuver 
to  divide  the  Allies.  Of  the  President's  answer  it 
says:  "It  is  immediate,  clear,  categorical.  No  peace 
without  guarantees  that  it  will  be  solid  and  definite. 
.    .    .    Let  the  German  people  speak  now.    .  . 


The  war  will  end  only  with  the  capitulation  of  the 
conquered." 

The  Liberte,  October  16,  holds  that  destructions 
"such  as  that  of  the  mines  of  Lens  which  will  be  im- 
mobilized for  two  years  opens  a  right  in  our  favor. 
.  .  .  The  mines  of  Westphalia  must  remain  ours 
as  compensation. '" 

The  royalist  Gaulois  thinks  that  "Wilson  is  de- 
cidedly a  great  politician,"  and  U Information,  a 
paper  of  the  well-to-do  middle  class,  writes:  "Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  just  proven  that,  for  one  who  knows 
how  to  conduct  it  (open  diplomacy)  there  is  no  more 
efficacious  and  rapidly  fruitful  policy."  Had  he  given 
his  present  answer  immediately,  the  entire  German 
people  would  have  jumped  back.  But  by  his  first 
maneuver  he  obtained  the  acceptance  of  common  prin- 
ciples. This  obtained,  he  pushes  the  arguments  to 
their  logical  conclusion." 

Lastly  comes  the  Socialist  press.  The  most  ex- 
treme position  is  as  usual  adopted  by  the  Populaire: 
''Our  admiration  for  Wilson  is  if  possible  still  greater 
since  we  find  he  is  being  misrepresented  by  certain 
of  our  countrymen.  ...  I  must  spare  them,  since 
the  censor  covers  them.  But  the  hour  has  come  when 
French  Socialism  .  .  .  owes  it  to  itself  to  denounce 
their  nefarious  works  and  to  protest  against  their  un- 
derhand attacks.  .  .  .  The  censor  yesterday  pre- 
vented us  from  saying  that  the  labor  unions,  and  the 
Socialist  and  workingmen's  organizations  opposed 
with  all  their  strength  the  campaign  of  those  who,  in 
opposition  to  President  Wilson,  wish  to  prolong  the 
war.  .  .  .  On  this  great  question  of  peace  the 
reptilian  press  cannot  as  easily  as  usual  'manufacture' 
public  opinion."  The  Populaire  is  pleased  that,  1. 
Wilson  continues  the  conversation;  2.  that  he  incites 
the  German  people  to  a  revolution  against  their  rulers. 
Conservatives  everywhere  may  feel  some  apprehen- 
sion of  an  uprising  of  the  workers  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Rhine,  but:  "We  should  applaud  it  with  en- 
thusiasm." 

UHumanite,  which  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
Socialist  Party  has  now  passed  under  the  control  of 
the  "neo-majority,"  also  considers  that  the  President 
has  not  closed  the  door,  but  has  merely  demanded 
new  and  more  precise  declarations.  It  judges  that, 
from  what  is  known  of  German  internal  conditions, 
these  are  likely  to  be  given  him  before  long.  Like 
the  Populaire,  it  regrets  that  "a  part  of  public  opin- 
ion should  be  led  astray  by  a  more  and  more  anti- 
Wilsonian  press,"  and  cites  notably  the  Echo  de  Paris 
which,  on  October  14,  asked  the  President  to  cut  short 
his  "unfortunate  dialogue."  "The  worst  thing  about 
it,"  says  VRumanite,  "is  that  the  author  of  such  in- 
solences ("Pertinax")  is  considered  to  have  the  con- 
fidence of  our  Quai  d'Orsay." 

The  Verite  writes:  "There  is  an  abyss  between 
the  high  and  clear  thought  of  President  Wilson  and 
the  obscure  and  antiquated  traditions  of  our  con- 
servative press."  The  Bataille,  October  16,  thinks 
that  President  Wilson  in  demanding  guarantees  for 
the  armistice  does  not  refuse  it:  "There  only  re- 
mains for  us  the  hope  that  the  acts  of  the  German 
people  and  the  total  submission  of  its  present  mas- 
ters will  constitute  an  answer  to  the  American  reply 
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such  that  with  all  guns  muzzled,  we  will  occupy  our- 
selves with  building,  as  the  honest  workmen  we  flatter 
ourselves  with  being,  the  temple  of  peace."  UOeuvre: 
"'Let  the  German  people  realize  it  .  .  .  the  price 
of  peace  for  them  is  a  revolution."  UHeure  hopes 
that  peace  is  nearing  but  now  doubts  it.  In  any  case 
the  effect  produced  in  Germany  will  depend  entirely 
on  the  opinion  held  there  as  to  the  present  chances  of 
victory,  and  we  have  as  yet  nothing  certain  on  which 
to  base  an  opinion  in  this  matter.  The  Radical:  "De- 
cidedly this  law  professor  knows  how  to  conduct  a 
war  as  well  as  he  used  to  conduct  his  classes." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Germany's  Reply  to  President  Wilson's 
Questions 

If  the  reception  of  President  Wilson's  reply  to  the 
request  for  an  armistice  produced  in  Germany  a  sin- 
gular mixture  of  bitterness,  hope  and  boundless  en- 
thusiasm, the  German  answer  to  the  President  has  ac- 
centuated all  of  these.  The  bitterness  of  the  Pan-Ger- 
manist  has  increased  to  open  hostility  toward  Ger- 
many's self-styled  democratic  Government.  The  hope 
of  the  Center  has  developed  to  the  point  where  peace 
seems  to  them  inevitable.  The  Left  seeks  in  vain  to 
find  adequate  expression  for  its  satisfaction  over  the 
democratic  idealism  of  Germany's  new  peace  govern- 
ment, and  the  Kant-like  sense  of  justice  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  And  yet  in  the  midst  of  this 
emotional  orgie  of  Germany  comes  the  swift  reply  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  we  have  yet  to  see  to  what  height  of 
emotional  expression  the  German  press  has  power  to 
climb. 

What  may  be  regarded  as  an  official  commentary 
on  Germany's  answer  is  that  of  Erzberger  (Nord- 
deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  October  13) :  "All 
Germans  may  be  confident  that  our  note  was  sent  only 
after  a  conscientious  weighing  of  all  possibilities  and 
a  consultation  with  all  the  authorities  concerned.  Who- 
ever thinks  that  the  military  leaders  did  not  partici- 
pate as  decisively  in  the  answer  as  the  political  lead- 
ers, has  but  a  vague  conception  of  the  manner  by 
which  our  decisions  are  made.  The  spirit  of  complete 
harmony  which  permeated  the  military  and  civil  au- 
thorities in  the  offer  of  October  4,  was  present  in  like 
manner  in  the  framing  of  our  reply  to  Wilson's  coun- 
ter questions.  The  fact  that  the  answer  emanates  from 
a  regime  such  as  the  present,  the  very  embodiment  of 
the  will  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  German 
people  .  .  .  will  create  respect  and  confidence 
in  the  German  note.  Despite  that  reluctance  with 
which  the  Entente  press  estimates  the  true  value  of 
our  new  Government,  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
knowledge  has  long  been  abroad  that  Germany  was 
undergoing  change,  that  in  truth  she  had  changed  al- 
ready from  a  bureaucracy  to  a  democracy.  It  is  now 
high  time  that  the  German  people  themselves  become 
more  vividly  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  thir  prerog- 
ative may  determine  the  form  of  their  Government. 
They  have  taken  their  fate  in  their  own  hands.  As 
its  first  requisite  this  transformation  must  have  calm- 
ness, composure,  dignity.  We  must  not  offer  to  for- 
eign countries  a  spectacle  of  feverish  anxiety  and 


petty  despondency,  but  with  full  knowledge  of  our  lat- 
ent strength,  we  must  await  Wilson's  further  steps  with 
cool  complacency.  .  .  .  Now  as  before  we  art- 
convinced  that  neither  side  can  win  a  victory  in  the 
sense  of  a  complete  overthrow  of  the  enemy.  In  order 
to  avoid  a  continuation  of  the  slaughter,  which  in  view 
of  this  clear  conception,  can  be  called  criminal,  we 
have  undertaken  a  step  toward  peace." 

This  address  of  the  German  Secretary  of  State, 
while  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  new  Government 
may  be  taken  also  as  an  expression  of  liberal  opinion 
in  general.  But  despite  the  plea  of  the  Government 
for  unity  on  the  part  of  the  people  the  Conservatives 
have  shown  little  intention  to  yield  to  this  invitation. 
On  the  contrary,  even  before  the  note  was  answered, 
and  while  it  was  yet  merely  rumored  that  the  German 
Government  would  treat  the  President's  questions  in 
friendly  spirit,  the  Conservatives  began  to  gather  their 
forces  for  open  opposition.  Thus  Vorwaerts,  October 
12,  describes,  not  without  anger,  how  a  group  of  the 
most  ardent  Conservatives  gathered  "beneath  the  iron 
statue  of  Hindenburg,  and  then  under  the  open  skies 
gave  a  demonstration  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of 
the  war  and  against  the  peace  movement  of  the  Ger- 
man Government.  Patriotic  songs  were  sung,  speeches 
were  made  and  every  means  employed  for  inflaming 
the  passions.  The  crowd  joined  in  the  cry  'Hindenburg 
calls  us,  we  follow  him.'  "  But  if  the  threatening 
voice  of  the  German  Conservatives  was  heard  in  this 
demonstration,  its  tones  have  grown  even  more  unmis- 
takable in  the  expressions  of  the  Conservative  press 
toward  the  German  reply.  The' Kreuz-Zeitung,  Octo- 
ber 13,  writes:  "A  week  of  deep  and  solemn  earnest- 
ness lies  behind  us.  Clear  and  joyous  would  the  note 
of  peace  sound  in  each  German  heart — but  what  has 
actually  happened  fills  us  and  all  our  friends  with 
bitter  sorrow.  The  peace  request  of  October  5.  the 
answer  of  President  Wilson,  and  the  attitude  of  our 
Government,  have  appeared  to  many  as  a  keen  stroke 
of  lightning,  before  which  we  stand  in  danger.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  only  a  question  as  to  what  has  been  achieved 
in  the  East;  most  endangered  is  the  safety  of  the 
Fatherland  in  face  of  an  enemy  invasion,  the  German 
honor,  the  inviolability  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the 
East  mark,  the  economic  vitality  of  Germany.  If 
German  people  continue  to  love  honor  so  must  remain 
in  their  hearts  the  sting  of  humiliation  resulting  from 
the  fact  that  we  have  accepted,  as  the  foundation  for 
our  request,  the  speech  of  President  Wilson  for  Sep- 
tember 27,  in  which  it  was  said  that  the  German  peo- 
ple were  without  honor  and  must  be  compelled  by  the 
force  of  a  League  of  Nations  to  comply  with  its  given 
word."  On  the  same  day  the  Taegliche  Rundschau 
writes  with  no  less  bitterness  and  with  no  less  humili- 
ation: "Our  request  for  an  armistice  was  the  result  of 
a  momentary  political  and  military  crisis  and  must 
necessarily  make  our  effort  difficult.  If  an  attempt 
had  first  been  made  to  re-establish  our  position — a 
re-organization  of  our  troops  both  at  home  and  in 
occupied  territory — had  only  an  attempt  been  made  to 
bring  about  the  fullest  organization  of  the  national 
defense,  laying  before  the  enemy  a  firm  straightfor- 
ward peace  offer,  not  an  armistice  offer — then  a  more 
worthy  outcome  could  have  been  possible. 
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Bismarck  once  said:  'We  will  place  the  German 
people  in  the  saddle,  it  can  ride  already.'  In  the  an- 
swer to  Wilson  it  is  made  known  that  we  cannot  ride, 
because  our  internal  quarrels  take  precedence  over 
our  power  and  because  we  are  governed  with  criminal 
incapacity." 

The  attitude  of  the  Center  or  Catholic  party  seems 
adequately  set  forth  in  a  long  article  of  Germania,  Oc- 
tober 13.  The  article  lays  great  stress  especially  upon 
the  "clarity,"  the  "earnestness,"  the  "conciliatory 
spirit"  and  the  "sincerity"  of  the  reply.    Above  all 
else  the  attention  of  the  world  is  invited  to  the  magni- 
tude of  Germany's  sacrifice.    Germania  writes:  "The 
German  answer    ...     has  been  submitted.  The 
brevity  and  clarity  of  its  statements  strikes  one  most 
forcibly.     .     .     .     The  German  Government  has 
shown  convincingly  by  this  clearness  how  earnestly  it 
is  striving  to  create  between  the  warring  parties  an  at- 
mosphere  of   genuine   confidence.     .     .     .  The 
same  striving  for  a  mutual  confidence  is  evident  in  the 
answer  which  will  be  sent  to  President  Wilson."  Turn- 
ing next  to  a  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  evac- 
uation of  territory  now  held  this  organ  of  the  Center 
continues:    "We  have  manifested  neither  in  the  East 
nor  in  the  West  a  desire  to  retain  the  occupied  ter- 
ritory."  Then  comes  the  note  of  self  pity.  "Undoubt- 
edly nothing  can  prevent  for  the  time  being  the  pre- 
vailing feeling  that  Germany  is  making  a  great  sacri- 
fice.   But  have  we  not  been  sacrificing  for  years,  day 
by  day,  and  is  it  not  clear  to  all  of  us  that  without 
great  sacrifices  peace  can  never  be  obtained?  Today 
we  are  seeking  it  in  a  new  way.   We  hope  to  God  that 
it  may  be  the  right  way,  that  we  have  found  the  path 
that  leads  to  a  just  peace,  which  the  whole  world  longs 
for.   And  the  God  of  our  fathers  still  lives!    Oh  that 
he  may  inspire  statesmen  and  nations  in  these  so  fate- 
ful days!" 

Even  more  than  the  Centrists,  the  Liberal  press 
speaks  with  enthusiasm  and  hope.    But  where  it  has 
hitherto  spoken  of  ideals,  of  justice,  and  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood,  it  has  now  commenced  to  talk  of  loans 
and  debts.    Thus  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  October 
13,  writes:   "Germany  has  offered  her  enemy  an  arm- 
istice and  peace.   The  war  is  in  a  state  of  liquidation 
— why  should  German  people  subscribe  to  a  war 
loan?    The  question  will  not  be  put  by  many.  Most 
are  answering  it  by  their  acts,  they  subscribe;  and  the 
growing  subscriptions  have  reached  such  volumes  al- 
ready that  a  great  future  for  the  ninth  war  loan  seems 
assured.    But  nevertheless  many  ask  quite  seriously 
why  they  should  now  really  subscribe.    And  such  a 
serious  question  merits  a  serious  answer. 
Above  all,  when  the  morrow  shall  reveal  peace,  then 
shall  the  enormous  size  of  the  war  loan  become  really 
evident." 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  October  13,  also  speaking 
for  the  Liberal  party,  lays  particular  stress  upon  the 
sincerity  of  Germany's  intentions  and  upon  the  bona 
fide  character  of  the  Government  which  acts  for  the 
German  people.  The  Tageblatt  then  refers  to  the  re- 
cent revelations  concerning  the  true  character  of 
Prince  Max.  Speaking  of  the  official  investigation 
which  was  made  on  October  12  of  Prince  Max's  let- 


ter, the  Tageblatt  says:  ".  .  .  Nothing  will  be 
changed  by  the  incidents  which  happened  during  the 
course  of  yesterday.  And  the  justice  of  the  declara- 
tions will  stand,  regardless  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  incident  may  be  settled." 

Having  long  since  exhausted  its  words  of  enthusi- 
astic praise  for  the  new  regime  and  all  that  it  stands 
for,  the  Socialistic  press  is  now  compelled  to  turn  to 
apologizing  for  Germany's  past.    Vorwaerts,  October 
13,  takes  the  lead  in  the  exploitation  of  this  new  point 
of  view.    "Indeed  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
there  have  been  in  Germany  two  tendencies  struggling 
for  leadership.   One  of  these  sought  to  arrive  at  peace 
by  means  of  diplomacy,  a  peace  which  would  allow  all 
peoples,  including  the  Germans,  the  right  to  live,  and 
for  all  future  times  permit  of  a  friendly  co-operation 
of  peoples  toward  fuller  future  endeavors.   The  other 
was  concerned  merely  with  the  thought  of  military  de- 
cisions and  could  not  get  away  from  this  point  of  view 
even  after  it  became  clear  that  by  this  means  no 
blessing  came  to  Germany  but  at  the  best  only  a 
rank  growth  of  hostile  Imperialism. 

"That  both  of  these  influences,  exerted  their  con- 
tradictory influences  upon  the  state  was  no  advantage 
to  the  Empire  .  .  .  The  new  Government  can- 
not brook  the  continuance  of  the  influence  of  the  old 
political  militarism  upon  the  state."  After  discussing 
these  two  tendencies  Vorwaerts  turns  to  a  considera- 
tion of  President  Wilson's  questions  and  the  answer  of 
the  German  Government.  "That  the  first  and  third  of 
Wilson's  questions  should  be  answered  satisfactorily 
was  to  be  expected.  If  the  Government  had  contented 
itself  with  half-way  definitions  the  world  might  well 
have  said  that  the  German  Government  had  not  lost 
its  old  character  of  duplicity.  What  the  third  question 
touches  upon  demands,  of  course,  the  greatest  clear- 
ness and  enlightenment.  The  unquestionable  majority 
of  the  Reichstag  has  sanctioned  the  peace  step  of  the 
Government  and  desires  to  follow  it  out  as  swiftly  as 
possible. 

Only  Wilson's  second  question,  respecting  mili- 
tary matters,  still  requires  solution     .     .     .  That 
the  enemy  will  not  treat  with  Germany  as  long  as  Ger- 
man troops  remain  as  enemies  in  their  land  is  nat- 
urally not  at  all  inconceivable.     ...     If  more- 
over one  views  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of 
honor  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  thing  has  two 
sides  and  that  the  enemy  also  has  his  honor."  The 
article  closes  with  a  note  of  assurance: 
If  Social  Democracy  remains  in  the  government  its 
position  on  the  speedy  negotiations  for  peace  on  the 
part  of  the  Germans  will  remain  firm.  .    .   .  The 
answer  of  the  Government,  which  is  signed  by  Dr. 
Solf,  is  the  answer  of  the  German  people,  behind 
the  masses  of  whom,  single  personalities  sink  dimly 
in  the  background." 

AMERICAN  PRESS 

The  Passage  of  the  New  Draft  Law 
The  passage  of  the  second  draft  law  in  August 
gives  convincing  testimony  of  the  powerful  support 
which  the  Government  is  receiving  in  its  conduct  of 
the  war.  Although  some  Members  of  Congress  ob- 
jected to  the  lowering  of  the  age  limit  to  18,  and 
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others  thought  that  45  years  as  the  maximum  was  too 
high,  the  temper  of  the  whole  body  was  shown  by  the 
passage  of  the  bill  in  the  House  by  366  to  2.  It  also 
went  through  the  Senate  by  a  crushing  majority. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  the  Congressional  dis- 
cussions was  the  not  unexpected  attitude  of  Mr.  Dent, 
of  Alabama,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Dent  refused  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  chairman- 
ship when  the  first  draft  law  was  before  Congress, 
and  the  Administration  had  to  appeal  to  a  leader  of 
the  opposition,  Mr.  Julius  Kahn,  of  California,  who 
was  born  in  Germany.  Mr.  Dent  did  not  actually  op- 
pose the  second  draft  bill,  but  he  was  contented,  ac- 
cording to  United  Press  and  Associated  Press  reports 
of  August  22,  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  by 
fighting  various  isolated  clauses,  such  as  those  con- 
cerning the  age  limits. 

The  press  received  with  contempt  the  Dent  pro- 
posal to  "establish  a  separate  class  for  men  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21  and  to  send  those  between  32 
and  36  years  old  overseas  first,  and  hold  back  the 
youngest  men."  The  Boston  Transcript  (August  21) 
denounced  this  as  "the  policy  of  saving  Germans  now, 
that  they  may  slaughter  Americans  later. 
The  only  effect  of  this  purely  political  hamstringing 
amendment  to  the  man-power  bill  would  be  to  prolong 
the  war.  If  the  country  wants  a  long  war  and  a  more 
costly  one,  it  will  back  up  the  pacifists  on  the  House 
Committee.  If  it  wants  a  short  war  and  a  victorious 
one,  it  will  say  so." 

The  new  bill  went  rapidly  into  effect.  The  War 
Department  had  all  of  the  machinery  ready  before 


the  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  August  28th;  and  dur- 
ing the  enrollment,  which  took  place  on  September 
12,  13,000,000  men  registered. 

The  man-power  situation  in  regard  to  industries 
began  to  improve  coincidently  with  the  passage  of  the 
second  draft  law.  On  August  21,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's program  for  control  of  unskilled  labor  be- 
came effective.  The  outstanding  feature  of  that  pro- 
gram is  the  provision  that  "employers  cannot  go  out- 
side the  State  wherein  their  factories  are  located  to 
hire  help  without  first  obtaining  a  priority  order  from 
Washington.  .  .  .  It  is  positively  forbidden 
that  any  firm,  whether  engaged  in  Government  work 
or  not,  procure  unskilled  labor  through  fee-charging 
agencies."  The  necessity  for  these  regulations  is 
shown  by  the  Department  of  Labor's  statement  of  Au- 
gust 22,  as  printed  extensively  in  the  press,  and  as 
given  in  the  following  summary  from  the  New  York 
Herald  of  the  next  day: 

"A  present  shortage  in  war  workers  of  1,000,000 
unskilled  laborers  and  the  exhaustion  of  reserves  of 
skilled  workers  are  conditions  which  make  the  align- 
ment of  the  nation  on  a  100  per  cent,  war  basis  an 
immediate  and  imperative  necessity.  So  acute  is  the 
labor  shortage  that  completion  of  a  number  of  im- 
portant war  projects  for  the  Army  and  Navy  is  being 
delayed.  No  idle  labor  of  any  real  value  exists  from 
which  to  draw  the  men  needed  to  keep  contracts  on 
scheduled  delivery.  Non-essential  production  must 
be  curtailed  wholesale  to  release  men  for  war  work. 
Only  thus  can  the  balance  be  re-established  and  assur- 
ance given  that  adequate  supplies  and  ammunition 
will  be  provided  for  the  fighting  forces." 
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ENEMY  PRESS — Austrian 

New  Views  of  President  Wilson 

The  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Austrian  press 
toward  President  Wilson  is  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing three  articles  from  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  Vienna. 
Their  dates  are  significant.  The  first  was  written  just 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Allied  counter-offensive, 
the  second  during  its  earlier  stages,  and  the  third  after 
the  opening  of  peace  negotiations  by  the  Central  Pow- 
ers. The  Neue  Freie  Presse  is  fairly  representative  of 
Austrian  Liberal  opinion,  i.  e.,  the  opinion  of  the 
higher  commercial  classes,  which  are  largely  Jewish, 
and  the  intellectuals.    Likewise,  it  is  often  official. 

Neue  Freie  Press,  July  6. — "Aloofness  from  Eu- 
ropean politics  was  the  unwritten  law  from  which  no 
President  before  Wilson  departed.  ...  If 
America,  basing  its  policy  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
wishes  to  prevent  any  interference  of  European  states 
in  American  affairs,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
American  states  should  not  interfere  in  European  af- 
fairs. .  .  .  President  Wilson  has  in  fact  al- 
most overthrown  the  past  history  of  the  United  States 
by  the  present  policy.  He  is  not  less,  but  even  more, 
of  an  imperialist  than  Roosevelt.  Under  the  veil  of 
belief  in  justice  and  the  freedom  of  the  people  he  seeks 
to  realize  the  purpose  of  creating  for  the  United  States 
the  leading  place  in  the  world.  If  this  idea  is  correct, 
we  can  understand  why  the  United  States  makes  so 
many  sacrifices,  why  it  desires  war  and  rejects  half 
decisions  as  well  as  any  compromise.  The  Central 
Powers  cannot  be  reduced  to  impotency, — which  the 
President  has  now  announced  as  the  aim  of  the  war — 
without  plunging  Europe  into  misery  and  poverty.  The 
Allies  of  the  United  States  will  prove  no  exception  to 
this.  When  all  the  countries  of  Europe  are  stagger- 
ing, exhausted  and  shattered,  President  Wilson  will 
come  forward,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  as 
judge  of  the  world,  as  'arbiter  mundi,'  in  order  that 
the  new  age  may  begin  under  the  domination  of  the 
great  Transatlantic  Power.  He  has  won  over  the  peo- 
ple to  this  idea,  and  the  war  is  popular,  because  a 
new  Power  desires  to  rise  over  all  the  other  Powers 
and  to  rule  over  mankind." 

Neue  Freie  Presse,  August  5.- — The  death  of  the 
Czar  of  Russia  is  commented  upon  for  the  purpose  of 
adding:  "Another  Czar  now  rules  a  large  portion  of 
the  world.  This  is  Czar  Wilson.  He  has  learned  from 
his  Russian  predecessors  how  nations  are  subjugated. 
But  he  has  improved  upon  their  example.  He  con- 
ducts the  war  in  the  name  of  Freedom  and  at  the  same 
time  has  his  jailer  within  reach,  to  put  in  jail  every 
man  who  cannot  stomach  the  blood  odor  of  his  poli- 
tics. Czar  Wilson  is  able  to  work  on  the  crowd  and 
to  scare  the  select  circles  into  silence.  This  Powerful 
One  has  now  to  decide  the  future  of  Europe  and  the 


life,  health  and  prosperity  of  several  hundred  mil- 
lions of  humanity.  ...  If  the  Central  Powers 
and  the  Entente  were  left  face  to  face,  both  sides,  hav- 
ing suffered,  would  feel  that  the  time  had  come  to  let 
diplomacy  speak.  The  prospect  of  a  fifth  winter  of 
war  might  have  a  sobering  effect.  But  neither  French 
nor  British  are  free  to  do  as  they  choose,  for  Czar 
Wilson  feeds  and  clothes  them  and  provides  them  with 
men  and  money.  This  subjugation  of  Europe  to 
America  is  all  the  more  intolerable,  from  the  fact 
that  no  European  Power  is  allowed  to  interfere  in 
American  politics." 

Neue  Freie  Presse,  October  5. — "Frankly  and 
truthfully  it  must  be  said  that  the  proposal  to  accept 
President  Wilson's  fourteen  points  as  the  foundations 
for  peace  negotiations  is  a  great  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  Central  Powers,  especially  Austria-Hun- 
gary. .  .  .  We  have  placed  ourselves  on  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  ground.  His  democratic  demands  are 
to  be  the  bases  of  the  peace  conference.  No  stronger 
proof  can  be  given  of  the  readiness  of  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy to  conclude  an  honorable  peace. 

"It  is  very  significant  that  the  Central  Powers  turn 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  cannot  be 
called  a  mediator,  because  he  is  also  a  belligerent 
leader.  But  his  position  is  more  untrammeled  than 
that  of  the  Entente  leaders.  He  has  no  territorial  am- 
bitions in  Europe,  and  the  United  States  cannot  be  en- 
tangled in  the  rivalry  which  has  been  growing  more 
acute  during  the  past  decade.  He  stands  outspokenly 
opposed  to  war,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  happened,  in 
spite  of  the  deep  political  wounds  which  he  has  in- 
flicted upon  the  Dual  Monarchy,  in  spite  of  the  inva- 
sion of  our  internal  situation  and  our  questions  of  na- 
tionality. He  has  no  interest  in  sacrificing  the  lives 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  in  order  that  one  particular 
group  may  be  raised  to  a  place  of  dominion  in  Europe 
where  it  would  again  have  to  be  endured  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  time.  The  decision  of  the  Central  Pow- 
ers to  communicate  with  President  Wilson  is  virtually 
an  admission  of  the  fact,  that  the  fourteen  points,  as 
outlined  by  him,  will  become  the  foundation  stones  of 
a  general  peace  negotiation." 

ALLIED  PRESS— Italian 

Prospects  for  an  Italian  Offensive 

For  the  past  three  weeks  the  opinion  of  the  Italian 
press  has  been  divided  on  the  subject  of  an  Italian 
offensive.  At  one  extreme  stands  the  Catholic  Cor- 
riere  d'ltalia,  violently  advocating  an  offensive 
against  Austria,  and  at  the  other  stands  the  Liberal 
Corriere  della  Sera,  clearly  showing  why  an  offensive 
at  this  time  would  be  ill-advised. 

The  former  journal  for  October  5,  under  the  title. 
"We  must  attack  Austria,"  says  in  part:  "The  only 
way  to  precipitate  developments  in  Austria  to  the 
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ALLIED  PRESS — Italian,  Continued 
greatest  advantage  of  the  Entente  is  indubitably  to  at- 
tack Austria-Hungary  on  the  Italian  as  well  as  the 
Balkan  front  and  to  beat  down  irreparably  her  only 
organic  force, — her  army.  .  .  ■  Thus  the  Haps- 
burg  edifice,  already  greatly  shaken,  will  fall;  Ger- 
many will  remain  isolated  and  the  sun  of  peace  will 
shine  again." 

In  partial  contrast  to  this  opinion,  however,  the 
Giolittian  Popolo  Romano  thinks  that  the  new  Aus- 
trian front  in  die  Balkans  exists  only  on  paper  at 
present.  The  fact  that  the  Allies  gave  Bulgaria  four 
weeks  in  which  to  dislodge  German  troops  shows  that 
this  front  will  not  come  into  effective  existence  for 
some  time. 

But  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Italian  people 
are  restless  at  the  inactivity  of  the  Italian  army  while 
every  other  army  is  striking  at  the  enemy.  Numerous 
reasons  are  given  to  explain  this  inactivity,  the  main 
one  being  that  the  Austrians  have  the  strategic  advan- 
tage and  numerical  superiority.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  Austrian  divisions  exceed  in  number  the  Italian 
divisions  by  21,  and  that  the  enemy  artillery  com- 
prises at  least  1,100  more  guns  than  the  Italian.  The 
Sera,  in  its  study  of  the  difficulties  presented  by  the 
Italian  front,  makes  two  additional  points.  The  Ital- 
ian front  has  a  special  configuration,  generally  convex 
for  the  Italian,  i.  e.,  their  line  projects  as  a  great  sali- 
ent into  the  Austrian  lines,  so  that  an  enemy  attack  of 
any  great  depth  might  take  the  Italians  in  the  rear  and 
compel  extensive  withdrawals.  Moreover,  the  left 
flank  of  the  Italian  army  rests  on  a  mountain  sector 
of  which  the  dominating  heights  are  held  or  controlled 
by  the  enemy.  Consequently,  any  attempt  to  release 
the  invaded  Italian  provinces  would  cause  a  weaken- 
ing of  the  line  by  extending  the  right  flank  across  the 
Piave,  or  else  would  necessitate  attacking  the  Aus- 
trian right  wing  in  the  mountains  where  the  enemy 
holds  every  advantage. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  either  of  the  above  choices 
would  involve  great  danger  unless  the  Italian  forces 
were  strengthened  by  Allied  contingents.  For  this 
reason  the  Democratic  //  Secolo  and  Messaggero  and 
the  Orlandian  Epoca  are  insistent  in  their  demands 
for  American  aid  (Cf.  Press  Review  for  October  1). 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

Prisoners  of  War 

Some  months  ago  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  England  and  Germany  covering  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  of  war.  The  agreement,  however,  was 
not  ratified  by  Germany  because  it  failed  to  provide 
for  the  repatriation  of  submarine  crews  and  to  supply 
a  -satisfactory  settlement  of  the  position  of  German 
prisoners  in  China.  The  failure  of  the  negotiations 
brought  forth  considerable  comment  adverse  to  the 
Government.  The  Times  October  2  finds  the  collapse 
of  the  agreement  "a  very  bitter  pill  to  swallow,"  and 
contrasts  the  success  of  the  French  in  making  such  an 
arrangement  with  the  British  failure.  "There  may 
be  nothing  to  be  learned  from  it,  but  the  presumption 
is  that  our  government  would  do  well  to  make  them- 
selves familiar  with  French  methods  of  handling  the 
German  in  power,  and  to  try  their  effect.    The  sooner 


the  Government  announce  what  they  intend  to  do,  the 
better.'  The  Morning  Post,  October  5,  thinks  that 
"the  British  Government  have  paid  an  absurd  defer- 
ence to  the  monstrous  arrogance  of  the  Prussian,' 
while  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  October  2,  suggests  that 
"it  is  now  quite  time  that  our  Government  woke  up 
and  let  the  nation  know  what  it  has  done  and  intends 
to  do  in  this  respect."  The  Daily  Mail,  October  5,  in 
referring  to  the  prisoners,  expresses  the  same  feeling 
in  asking  "what  is  the  Government  going  to  do — what  * 
has  it  so  far  done — to  protect  them?" 

The  recent  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Govern- 
ment committee,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Justice  Young- 
er, "On  the  Treatment  by  the  Germans  of  Prisoners 
of  War  taken  during  the  Spring  Offensive  of  1918" 
added  to  the  already  somewhat  excited  popular  inter- 
est in  the  matter  by  setting  forth  a  quantity  of  evi- 
dence of  ill-treatment  of  British  prisoners  by  the  Ger- 
mans. 

In  deference  to  this  a  new  committee  under  the 
Home  Secretary,  Sir  George  Cave,  was  appointed  to 
deal  with  the  whole  question.  Its  report  (Times,  Octo- 
ber 14),  which  is  given  below,  has  been  received  with 
general  satisfaction.  Some  ground  for  criticism  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  statement  provides  no 
method  for  immediate  amelioration  of  the  conditions; 
but  on  the  whole  the  sentiment  is  one  of  satisfaction 
that  the  Government  has  taken  a  definite  step. 

The  greater  part  of  the  statement  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Times,  October  14,  is  as  follows: 

"The  German  Government  have  now  communi- 
cated through  the  Netherlands  Government  their  deci- 
sion not  to  ratify  the  Anglo-German  agreement  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  unless  guarantees  are  given 
against  the  deportation  or  internment  of  the  Germans 
in  China.  They  have  been  informed  that  the  British 
Government  cannot  give  way  on  this  point,  but  subject 
to  this  condition  being  withdrawn  are  prepared  to 
ratify  the  agreement. 

"In  view  of  recent  information  as  to  the  continued 
maltreatment  by  Germany  of  British  prisoners  of  war 
behind  the  lines,  and  in  the  salt  mines  and  elsewhere, 
the  Government  have  determined  to  take  drastic  steps 
with  a  view  to  bringing  these  proceedings  to  an  end. 
They  have  accordingly  called  upon  the  German  Gov- 
ernment forthwith  to  redress  the  grievances  com- 
plained of  and,  in  particular: — 

"(1)  Immediately  to  remove  all  British  prison- 
ers to  a  distance  of  not  less  than  30  kilometers  behind 
the  firing  lines. 

"(2)  To  afford  proper  and  humane  treatment  to 
the  prisoners  in  occupied  territories  and  elsewhere. 

"(3)  To  permit  representatives  of  the  Nether- 
lands Government  forthwith  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
occupied  territory  behind  the  German  lines  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  whether  the  grievances  com- 
plained of  have  been  redressed. 

"(4)  To  undertake  that  no  British  prisoner  shall 
henceforth  be  employed  underground  in  a  salt  mine, 
and 

"(5)  To  adopt  and  undertake  to  carry  out  Arti- 
cles 28  to  59  of  the  recent  Hague  Agreement,  which 
contain  a  humane  code  for  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war. 
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ALLIED  PRESS — British,  Continued 

"The  German  Government  have  been  notified  that, 
unless  within  four  weeks  (being  the  period  of  notice 
stipulated  by  The  Hague  Agreement  of  1917)  these 
requirements  are  accepted  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment are  satisfied  by  the  reports  of  the  neutral  repre- 
sentatives that  the  necessary  action  has  been  taken,  the 
British  Government  will  take,  in  concert  with  their 
Allies,  such  measures  of  reprisal  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  for  compelling  the  German  Government  to 
treat  the  prisoners  of  war  in  their  hands  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  international  law  and  with  the  prac- 
tice of  civilized  nations,  and  that  in  any  case  the  Brit- 
ish Government  will  hold  Germany  responsible  for  the 
unlawful  and  inhuman  treatment  of  the  British  pris- 
oners in  their  hands,  and  will  take  all  steps  in  their 
power  to  ensure  that  the  persons  responsible  for  these 
outrages  shall  be  punished  for  their  misdeeds.  The 
nature  of  the  further  reprisals  which  may  have  to  be 
taken  will  be  considered  in  consultation  with  our  Al- 
lies." 

President  Wilson's  Second  Reply 

There  could  be  no  better  evidence  of  the  general 
satisfaction  felt  in  England  over  the  reply  of  President 
Wilson  to  the  German  note  of  October  12  than  the  fact 
that  the  Morning  Post,  which  was  noticeably  guarded 
in  its  acceptance  of  the  American  note  of  October  8, 
and  the  Daily  News,  which  gave  to  this  same  note  un- 
qualified assent  (see  Press  Review,  October  15), 
should  be  found  equally  commendatory  in  their  ap- 
preciations of  the  second  reply,  of  October  14.  That 
the  Morning  Post,  October  16,  should  find  that,  "Dr. 
Wilson  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  civilized  world 
for  having  saved  the  situation"  is  perhaps  not  surpris- 
ing; but  that  the  Daily  News  on  the  same  date  should 
say  that  the  "reply  goes  with  shattering  force  and  di- 
rectness to  the  heart  of  the  business,"  and  that  it  "has 
behind  it,  not  only  the  embattled  strength  of  civiliza- 
tion but  the  sanction  of  the  democracy  of  every  land," 
suggests  that  this  paper  is  weakening  in  its  advocacy 
of  "peace  by  negotiation." 

More  specifically,  the  Daily  News,  like  the  rest  of 
the  British  press,  agrees  with  the  Morning  Post,  that, 
as  regards  German  Government,  "no  protestations 
of  conversion  will  serve,  nor  mere  political  changes." 
The  Times,  October  16,  considers  that  it  is  for  the  Ger- 
man people  "to  act,"  but  that  "we  alone  are  to  be  the 
judges  whether  their  action  gives  us  satisfactory  cre- 
dentials that  the  peace  will  be  thorough  and  absolutely 
secure;"  while  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  the  same  date 
gives  the  generally  expressed  opinion  that  "the  ques- 
tion of  atrocities  is,  to  borrow  a  former  phrase  of  his 
own  (President  Wilson's),  an  'acid  test'  for  the  reality 
of  any  change  in  the  seat  of  power  in  Germany."  Even 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  October  16,  while  not  agree- 
ing with  the  general  trend  of  opinion  as  shown  in  most 
interpretations  of  the  reply,  is  in  accord  on  this  point. 

The  President's  first  note  seems  to  have  created  a 
certain  amount  of  anxiety  in  England.  "The  message," 
says  the  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph,  October  16,  "puts 
an  end  to  any  uneasiness  which  may  have  been  felt 
concerning  the  trap  the  Huns  were  laying  for  him." 
liven  the  statement  of  the  Daily  Mail  of  the  same  date 


that  the  President's  reply  "justifies  all  the  high  hopes 
which  the  Allied  nations  have  reposed  in  him,"  and 
that  of  the  Times,  October  16,  that  "a  very  exacting 
standard"  had  been  set  in  England  for  his  answer,  sug- 
gest gratification  that  uncertainty  can  no  longer  exist. 

Another  point  of  interest  brought  out  in  various 
papers  is  the  necessity  for  the  inclusion  of  naval  op- 
erations within  the  scope  of  the  armistice.  It  is  only 
natural  that  the  British  press  should  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  President  Wilson  in  speaking  of  an  armis- 
tice used  only  the  words  "military  advisors."  The 
Daily  Mail,  October  16,  considers  however  that  the 
words  are  used  in  their  "widest  sense"  and  include 
"the  military  head  of  the  British  Navy 
and  his  American  assistant."  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
gives  the  same  interpretation  to  the  note,  and  adds 
that:  "In  any  question  of  suspending  hostilities,  land 
and  sea  warfare  would  have  to  be  viewed  as  one  prob- 
lem, and  it  would  be  quite  as  necessary  to  secure  that 
the  enemy  shall  not  play  false  upon  the  one  element  as 
on  the  other." 

That  the  terms  of  the  note  are  equivalent  to  a  de- 
mand for  "unconditional  surrender"  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Times,  October  16,  which  says:  "It  makes  an 
end  of  all  idea  of  a  bargained  peace,  and  that,  after 
all,  is  the  main  test."  This  view  is  found  in  almost  all 
the  other  journals  except  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
which,  while  finding  that  the  terms  of  the  President's 
reply  meet  "to  our  mind  ...  in  every  way, 
alike  in  what  they  say  and  in  the  way  of  saying  it,  the 
needs  of  a  momentous  hour,"  interprets  the  note  some- 
what differently.  "Many  violent  and  unwise  persons," 
it  says,  in  both  England  and  America  have  main- 
tained that  nothing  short  of  "unconditional  surrender" 
would  meet  the  situation,  but  "the  President  demands 
nothing  of  the  sort."  He  will  accomplish  his  end  in  a 
speedier,  surer  manner  without  running  the  risks 
which  a  refusal  to  treat  would  entail,  and  although 
"absolute  safeguards"  must  be  secured,  the  Guardian 
considers  that  they  should  be  accomplished  "in  the 
way  which  is  easiest  for  the  enemy  to  accord." 

With  the  exception  then  of  the  Guardian,  the  pa- 
pers show  little  difference  except  in  the  stress  laid  on 
the  various  parts  of  the  reply.  The  Times,  October 
16,  however,  is  led  back  to  the  demand  for  unity  of 
command  in  the  political  field.  It  believes  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  interpreted  "with  remarkable  accur- 
acy the  mind  of  all  the  Allies,"  but  reminds  its  read- 
ers that  peace  may  come  as  unexpectedly  as  war  came 
and  find  the  Allies  as  unprepared.  "Hitherto,"  ii 
says,  "our  unity  has  been  preserved  by  a  unity  which 
has  been  intuitive.  It  has  sprung  uncultivated  from 
the  soil  of  our  common  ideals.  But  it  cannot  safely  be 
left  so."  A  common  political  council,  analogous  to 
that  at  Versailles  is  needed,  "and  that  Council  will 
quickly  find  its  Foch  in  the  field  of  politics." 

AMERICAN  PRESS 

The  Coal  Situation 

The  newspapers  for  August  reflected  a  more  opti- 
mistic tone  in  regard  to  the  coal  crisis,  discounting,  in 
fact,  a  great  many  of  the  gloomy  predictions  which 
they  themselves  had  made  during  the  two  preceding 
months.    The  announcement  by  Dr.  Garfield  on  June 
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10  that  a  saving  of  60,000,000  tons  would  have  to  be 
effected  had  produced  serious  fears  of  industrial  idle- 
ness and  considerable  criticism  of  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator. Even  the  conservative  Philadelphia  Ledger 
demanded  "a  man  big  enough  for  the  job 
a  Schwab,"  and  complained  that  Dr.  Garfield  had 
not  lived  up  to  his  promises  since  he  had  "neither 
provided  the  coal  nor  reduced  the  price." 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  22,  also  dis- 
played an  unusually  critical  and  even  harsh  tone.  It 
considered  that  "the  excuses  offered  for  this  advance 
(in  price)  condemn  the  entire  system  of  Federal  regu- 
lation as  now  administered."  The  Monitor  showed 
particular  irritation  over  the  fact  that  "200  railroad 
freight  cars  have  been  constantly  employed  in  hauling 
coal  to  the  breweries." 

The  more  cheerful  tone  revealed  during  the  month 
of  August  can  probably  be  traced  in  great  part  to  an 
announcement  made  by  the  Fuel  Administration  on 
July  21  that  "the  production  of  bituminous  coal  had 
passed  the  13,000,000  ton  mark  during  the  week  end- 
ing July  13,"  and  its  prediction  that  "if  the  miners 
keep  up  such  a  pace  it  will  be  possible  to  avoid  a  seri- 
ous coal  famine  next  winter."  For  this  output  con- 
siderable credit  is  given  to  the  miners  themselves, 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Times,  July  22. 
""should  have  war  crosses  for  the  aid  they  are  giving  to 
the  nation." 

The  press  also  expressed  the  conviction  that  the 
conservation  of  coal  was  being  effected  more  or  less 
successfully  throughout  the  whole  country,  but  was 
careful  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  that  economies 
in  private  consumption  were  both  possible  and  neces- 
sary. 

Even  during  August  the  tone  was  not  always  opti- 
mistic. Thus  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  August  9, 
pointed  out  "that  the  Government's  requirements  for 
coal  are  increasing  beyond  all  expectations.  .  .  . 
The  various  Government  demands  for  steel  are  now 
estimated  at  22,000,000  tons  as  against  a  present  ca- 
pacity of  about  16,000,000  tons.  It  is  estimated  that 
each  ton  of  steel  requires  five  tons  of  coal  in  its  man- 
ufacture and  transportation.  Upon  this  basis  there 
will  be  required  110,000,000  tons  of  coal  to  supply 
the  demands  for  steel." 

Yet  the  prevailing  tone  was  one  of  moderate  op- 
limism, — an  optimism  of  such  careful  calculation  as 
is  shown  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  August  19. 
Thus,  while  pointing  out  that  "carrying  facilities  are 
14  per  cent,  short,"  it  is  able  to  announce  that  "the 
War  Industries  Board  has  succeeded  in  increasing  the 
available  car  capacity  by  36  per  cent."  According  to 
its  calculation,  the  United  States  must  produce  this 
year  738,789,000  tons  of  coal,  of  which  100,000,000 
tons  must  be  anthracite.  On  the  whole,  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  considers  that  the  situation  could  be 
worse,  and  that  the  country  will  not  suffer  actual  pri- 
vation to  any  considerable  degree  in  the  coming  winter 
months. 

Proposed  Control  of  Packing  Industry 

With  a  calmness  almost  akin  to  indifference,  the 
American  press  has  kept  the  public  in  close  touch  with 


the  proposal  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  made 
to  the  President  on  July  5  and  announced  on  August 
8,  that  the  Federal  Government  should  take  over  the 
entire  packing  industry.  It  might  be  inferred  from 
the  paucity  of  editorial  comment  that  the  newspapers 
were  disposed  to  leave  the  packers  to  their  fate.  But 
a  more  reasonable  assumption  is  that  the  absence  of 
reaction  is  an  indication  of  the  new  spirit  that  is  now 
abroad.  Such  a  suggestion  made  a  year  ago  would 
have  raised  a  storm  of  protest  and  cries  of  "Social- 
ism," but  with  the  railroads  and  telegraph  lines  al- 
ready taken  over,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  nation's  most 
essential  industries  under  the  close  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  proposal  to  take  over  the  meat  packing 
industry  and  stock  yards  was  regarded  merely  as  a 
logical  progression  in  the  new  order  of  things. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  accuses  the  five 
packing  firms  of  Swift,  Armour,  Morris,  Wilson  and 
Cudahy  of  maintaining  a  world-wide  monopoly  of 
the  meat  business.  The  report  alleges  that  the  power 
of  the  five  companies  "has  been  and  is  being  unfairly 
and  illegally  used  to  manipulate  live  stock  markets, 
restrict  interstate  and  international  supplies  of  food, 
control  the  prices  of  the  dressed  meats  and  other  foods, 
defraud  both  the  producers  of  food  and  consumers, 
crush  effective  competition,  secure  special  privileges 
from  railroads,  stockyard  companies  and  municipali- 
ties, and  to  profiteer."  In  order  to  cut  through  this 
network  of  "conspiracy,  monopoly  and  underlying 
evils,"  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  would  have  the 
Government  take  the  entire  industry  over  as  a  Gov- 
ernment monopoly. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  August  8,  featured 
the  assertion  of  the  Associated  Press  "that  the  Com- 
mission's report  is  based  upon  exhaustive  hearings, 
and  its  statement  is  based  upon  a  great  volume  of  evi- 
dence examined,  much  of  it  taken  from  the  confiden- 
tial files  of  the  packing  companies."  The  Associated 
Press  report  in  the  same  newspaper  also  stated  that 
"the  five  packing  companies,  either  separately  or 
jointly,  own  or  control  more  than  half  of  the  export 
meat  production  of  the  Argentine,  Brazil  and  Uru- 
guay, and  have  investments  in  other  surplus  meat  pro- 
ducing countries,  including  Australia,  as  well  as 
branches  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Germany. 
Canada,  Denmark  and  Paraguay." 

To  counteract  the  widespread  publication  of  the 
Commission's  recommendation  by  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  United  Press,  and  the  special  feature 
service  of  the  various  metropolitan  newspapers,  the 
packers  made  vigorous  rejoinders  which  were  also 
given  a  great  deal  of  space,  particularly  in  all  of  the 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  New  York  newspa- 
pers, as  well  as  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  and 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  The  last  named  jour- 
nal, however,  after  printing  the  statement  of  the  pack- 
ers, proceeded  to  attack  them  in  news  articles  of  a 
semi-editorial  nature. 

The  Monitor  was  not  impressed  by  the  statement 
of  the  packers  that  "the  commission  employed  a  mani- 
festly unfair  method  of  comparison,"  nor  of  the  indi- 
vidual statements  of  the  packing  barons,  such  as  that 
of  Edward  Morris  to  the  effect  that  "the  Chicago 
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packing  firms  are  feeding  the  entire  army  and  navy 
and  the  civil  population  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  the  Allies,  and  are  doing  it  with  remarkable  effi- 
ciency." The  same  journal  makes  a  great  deal  of  the 
fact  that  "the  profits  of  these  five  packers  in  the  past 
three  years  were  $140,000,000  of  which  $121,000,- 
G00  was  excess  over  their  pre-war  profits." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  recent  activities  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  against  the  packers,  the 
interests  have  drawn  an  emphatic  protest  to  President 
Wilson  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  a  news  dispatch  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Ledger,  August  24. 

Adverting  to  the  serious  charges  made  by  the 
federal  Trade  Commission  against  the  packers,  the 
New  York  Sun,  August  22,  took  exception  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Commission's  report  and  called  atten- 
tion to  the  indulgence  in  epithets  and  denunciation, 
which,  it  claimed  "is  unusual  in  a  public  document. 

In  the  pamphlet  summary  of  the  report, 
as  furnished  to  the  press,  these  five  great  industrial 


concerns  are  repeatedly  spoken  of  as  the  Big  Five 
— a  contemptuous  epithet  utterly  unsuitable  for  use 
by  public  officers  addressing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  discharge  of  a  serious  duty.   .  . 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  letter  from 
the  Commission  to  President  Wilson  is  the  denuncia- 
tion ol  the  lawyers  who  represented  the  meat  packing 
concerns  in  the  investigation. 

"After  praising  the  tireless  industry,  fidelity,  pa- 
tience and  forbearance  of  the  men  who  composed  the 
Commission's  staff  in  the  inquiry,  the  Commissioners 
say  they  had  to  meet  "deliberate  falsification  of  re- 
turns,' properly  required  under  legal  authority; 
'schools  for  witnesses  where  employees  were  coached 
in  anticipation  of  their  being  called  to  testify,'  and  a 
conspiracy  in  the  preparation  of  answers  to  the  law- 
ful inquiries  of  the  Commission.  .  .  .'  The 
American  Bar  Association  is  about  to  meet  at  Cleve- 
land. Such  an  accusation  as  this,  made  by  responsi- 
ble public  officers  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  seems  to  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
that  distinguished  body  of  lawyers." 
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President  Wilson's  Note  of  October  14 

The  Swiss  dailies  received  the  text  of  President 
Wilson's  second  answer  before  going  to  press  on  the 
16th.  A  veritable  flood  of  articles  on  that  date  rang 
all  the  changes  of  satisfaction,  disappointment,  and 
expectancy,  and  incidentally  offered  comment  of  an 
especially  penetrating  sort.  Almost  every  variety  of 
opinion  was  expressed,  except  the  prediction  that 
Germany  would  reject  the  President's  demands,  open 
and  implied,  and  would  fight  on  to  the  bitter  end. 
Except  for  silence  upon  this  point  no  two  sheets  quite 
agree.  We  have  the  Tribune  de  Geneve,  more  French 
than  the  French,  suffering  under  Prsident  Wilson's 
"troubled  style"  in  view  of  his  250,000  men  a  month; 
while  the  Socialist  Democrate  most  unsocialistically 
rejoices  that  he  has  completely  cleared  up  all  mis- 
understandings and  is  just  as  much  of  a  jusqu  'au- 
boutiste  as  Clemenceau  or  Lloyd  George. 

The  pacifist  National  Zeitung,  which  had  shown 
readiness  to  accept  Germany's  change  of  heart  at  face 
value,  now  tells  her  that  she  must  do  more  than  ap- 
point Socialist  ministers  of  state — though  the  advice 
is  counterbalanced  by  a  reference  to  the  "Brest- 
Litovsk  of  the  Entente,"  and  by  a  characteristic  dig 
at  the  ""Tiger".  On  the  day  before  America's  answer 
became  known  this  newspaper  had  suggested  the 
brilliant  expedient  of  making  Prince  Lichnowsky 
Chancellor,  feeling  that  he  could  win  the  sympathy 
of  the  enemy,  especially  England.  The  Berner  Tag- 
blatt  shows  how  hard  put  to  it  for  arguments  the  pro- 
Germans  have  become,  by  representing  the  Bolshevists 
as  a  world  menace  against  which  President  Wilson 
should  preserve  a  strong  German  state.  Striking  as 
this  argument  is  by  its  naivete,  it  is  not  so  impressive 
as  a  simple  question  asked  by  the  Zuricher  Post. 
The  Post  has  always  been  thought  to  be  consistently 
pro-German  (in  the  ancient  sense  of  the  word).  It 
now  asks  whether,  if  in  the  present  hour  Germany 
shrinks  from  the  convulsions  of  a  political  revolution, 
these  convulsions  will  not  overtake  her  as  the  result  of 
dodging  the  issue?  From  such  various  suggestions,  if 
we  were  to  try  to  draw  the  average  Swiss  opinion,  it 
would  probably  be  expressed  by  the  solemn  declara- 
tion of  the  Bund,  that  the  war  cannot  last  much  longer. 

The  Feuille,  a  German  propaganda  sheet,  em- 
phasizes the  following  points  in  its  lengthy  answer 
to  President  Wilson  (entitled  "From  the  Swiss  Point 
of  View"!): 

(1)  The  note  does  not  break  off  the  conversa- 
tion. This  is  the  first  and  most  important  considera- 
tion. 

(2)  To  refer  the  armistice  to  the  military  au- 
thorities is  to  act  according  to  tradition;  though  it 
might  produce  a  situation  unbearable  for  Germany, 


and  will  not  be  accepted  unless  the  situation  is  hope- 
less. 

(3)  "These  same  old  Allied  tales  of  horror!" 
What  is  war  anyway  (even  among  "civilized  peo- 
ples") ?  The  cities  were  destroyed  by  Allied  shells. 
It  will  be  wise,  however,  to  abstain  from  torpedo- 
ing. 

(4)  Does  Wilson  adopt  the  infantile  argument 
that  on  William  II  and  his  prerogative  of  declaring 
war  falls  the  moral  responsibility  for  this  war?  While 
he  was  neutral  he  repeatedly  stated  that  he  did  not 
attribute  the  cause  of  the  war  to  one  side  alone. 

(5)  The  President's  method  of  demanding  new 
and  unexpected  sacrifices  after  Germany  has  accepted 
his  previous  demands  will  drive  the  German  people 
into  the  arms  of  the  military  party. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  various  pa- 
pers mentioned  above  are  representative: 

Tribune  de  Geneve,  pro-Ally:  "If  President  Wil- 
son's Note  answering  the  mock  submission  of  the  Ger- 
mans appears  to  some  people  a  little  confused .  and 
hesitant,  it  is  because,  rather  than  a  political  docu- 
ment, his  declaration  forms  a  sort  of  public  scrutiny 
of  his  own  conscience.  It  is  written  in  the  scrupu- 
lous, sincere,  and  somewhat  troubled  style  of  this 
American  statesman,  who  is  forever  searching  in  the 
depths  of  his  being  the  inspirations  of  that  justice 
which  shall  help  him  to  bear  the  formidable  respon- 
sibilities which  weigh  upon  his  shoulders. 
But  the  American  Government  yesterday  answered 
in  quite  a  different  manner,  announcing  that  it  would 
continue  to  send  to  Europe  a  monthly  quota  of  250,- 
000  men." 

Le  Democrate,  Socialist,  pro-Ally:  "It  is  curious 
to  note  how  many  people  were  mistaken  with  re- 
gard to  President  Wilson's  firmness  toward  the  au- 
thors of  this  war.  The  distinguished  statesman  had 
only  to  ask  a  few  polite  questions  of  Germany,  and 
the  rumor  spread  of  a  cleft  between  Washington  and 
the  statesmen  of  Paris,  London  and  Rome.  For  a  week 
the  greater  part  of  the  world's  press  has  followed 
the  wrong  trail. 

"We  should  not  forget  that  America  is  not  a  bel- 
ligerant  in  the  same  sense  as  the  others.  She  has  not 
been  attacked.  She  has  intervened  as  the  neutral  who 
wishes  to  end  the  difference  by  placing  her  whole 
weight  on  the  side  of  right  and  justice.  The  differ- 
ence in  tone  between  the  declarations  of  America 
and  of  her  Allies  must  therefore  not  surprise  us;  for 
it  results  from  the  very  nature  of  things.  But  it 
would  be  a  great  error  to  infer  from  this  that  the 
United  States  will  be  less  ready  than  the  rest  of  the 
Allies  to  strike  hard  and  to  continue  irreconcilable 
on  such  points  as  are  necessary  in  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice. .  .  .  Today  the  situation  is  clearer  than 
ever,   and   all  misunderstanding  has  disappeared. 
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Mr.  Wilson  is  in  reality  just  as  much  of  a  Jusquau- 

boutiste  as  Clemenceau  or  Lloyd  George." 

National  Zeitung,  neutral,  pacifist:  "Wilson's  an- 
swer represents  an  attempt  to  accommodate  his  own 
broader  and  more  moderate  views  to  those  of  the 
revenge  diplomats  of  the  Entente.  If  he  has 
not  deviated  from  the  path  of  his  principles,  he  has  at 
least  somewhat  loosened  the  reins.  By  referring  Ger- 
many to  the  Allied  High  Commond  in  the  important 
matter  of  the  armistice  terms,  he  has  placed  the  de- 
cision in  the  severe  hands  of  Foch  and  Clemenceau. 

By  this,  of  course  anything  imaginable 
might  be  understood — the  cession  of  Mainz,  Cologne, 
Metz,  Strasbourg,  the  Rhine  line,  the  navy  and  the 
submarines,  Heligoland  and  Kiel,  the  occupation  of 
German  railroads,  etc.  The  formula  is  elastic 
enough.  ... 

"In  words  which  he  intentionally  shrouded  in 
hopeful  and  questioning  uncertainty,  Wilson  seems 
to  have  opened  the  official  discussion  of  the  most 
important  peace  condition  of  all — the  fate  of  the 
Hohenzollem  dynasty.  But  again  in  this  case  he  has 
given  no  sort  of  pledge,  either  specific  or  general,  in 
return.  He  seems  to  be  demanding  the  overthrow, 
or  at  last  the  virtual  powerlessness,  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns,  as  the  preliminary  condition  of  a  peace  as 
to  the  terms  of  which  he  gives  the  German  people  no 
moral  assurance  whatever.  In  such  severe  reticence 
we  see  the  influence  of  America's  allies.  It  will  not 
make  the  task  of  German  democracy  any  lighter — 
nor  will  the  uncompromising  wording  of  the  note, 
which  limits  itself  to  demands,  and  does  not  even 
promise  the  certainty  of  peace,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
peace  bearable  for  Germany. 

"It  seems  as  though  we  were  standing  before  the 
Brest-Litovsk  of  the  Entente.  .  .  But  in  spite  of 
everything  we  still  have  hopes  that  Wilson  is  aim- 
ing, through  a  more  thorough  evolution  in  Germany, 
to  strengthen  his  position  in  the  United  States  and 
among  his  allies  in  order  to  be  able  more  decisively 
to  oppose  their  imperialism. 

"Germany  has  the  floor.  But  the  discussion  has 
progressed  to  a  point  where  words  no  longer  suffice. 
The  world  expects  deeds — and  deeds  more  conclu- 
sive than  the  appointment  of  Socialist  ministers." 

Berner  Tagblatt,  pro-German:  "Considering  that 
in  no  other  country  is  socialism  as  well  organized  as 
in  Germany,  we  must  reckon  with  the  possibility  that 
a  completely  crushed  Germany,  infected  by  Russia, 
would  become  the  base  of  a  Bolshevist  propaganda 
which  would  end  by  inflaming  all  Europe.  Bolshevism 
is  a  danger  which  to-day  faces  all  people, — the  Cen- 
tral Powers  as  well.  It  is  a  factor  which  cannot  be 
ignored  at  the  peace  conference.  Those  elements 
which  are  able  to  resist  the  Bolshevist  storm  must 
therefore  under  no  circumstances  be  annihilated. 
Even  today  the  Prawda  declares  that  the  Bolshevists 
of  Russia  will  cement  relationship  with  those  of 
Germany  and  will  thence  push  their  campaign  to 
Paris  and  London.  It  seems  to  us  that  today  a  wise 
and  far-seeing  policy  should  provide  for  strengthen- 
ing the  powers  which  support  the  state." 

Zuricher  Post,  pro-German:    "But  even  after  to- 


day's answer  from  President  Wilson,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  these  pourparlers  will  end  with  peace.  Now  as 
before  we  base  our  hope  on  the  political  breadth  and 
justice  of  the  President,  and  of  the  new  German  Gov- 
ernment's whole-hearted  desire  for  peace'.  . 

"Clean  into  the  center  of  the  negotiations  has 
been  thrust  a  problem  which  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  hitherto  ignored  (political  revolution).  Can 
this  problem  be  solved?  Will  its  solution  be  possible 
in  Germany  without  the  most  serious  disturbances? 
And  if  these  social  convulsions  are  for  the  present 
avoided  by  shirking  the  question,  will  they  not  in  the 
end  inevitably  result?  The  decision  must  be  made 
in  the  next  few  days." 

Der  Bund,  semi-official,  neutral  with  occasional 
pro-German  tinge:  "Germany  will  have  difficulty  in 
answering  the  second  American  Note.  America  and 
her  Allies  demand  submission;  and  Germany  will  sub- 
mit, if  she  has  to.  At  any  rate,  the  negotiations  will 
continue.  The  war  cannot  last  much  longer;  for  Tur- 
key is  also  asking  America  for  peace,  and  Austria 
is  laboring  with  internal  political  troubles.  This  is 
the  situation  of  the  hour." 

AMERICAN  PRESS 

The  Lusitania  Case 

The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  on  May  7,  1915,  was 
accomplished  by  a  common  enemy,  and  as  a  result, 
according  to  a  decision  of  Judge  Julius  Mayer,  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  of  New  York,  litigation 
regarding  it  must  proceed  upon  the  basis  of  loss 
1  through  the  activities  of  a  pirate.  In  his  decision 
Judge  Mayer  stated  that  only  the  German  Govern- 
ment and  the  submarine  commander  who  torpedoed 
the  liner  were  liable  for  damages.  In  refusing  to 
allow  any  claims  against  the  steamship  company  of 
compensation  for  loss  of  life  and  property,  Judge 
Mayer  said: 

"The  fault  must  be  laid  on  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  sinking  of  the  vessel,  in  the  legal 
as  well  as  the  moral  sense.  It  is,  therefore,  not  the 
Cunard  Line  which  must  be  held  liable  for  the  loss 
of  life  and  property.  The  cause  of  the  sinking  of 
the  Lusitania  was  the  illegal  act  of  the  German  Im- 
perial Government,  acting  through  its  instrument,  the 
submarine  commander,  and  violating  a  cherished  and 
humane  rule,  observed  until  this  year,  by  even  the 
bitterest  antagonist." 

More  noteworthy  still  was  the  following  para- 
graph: "But,  while  in  this  lawsuit  there  may  be  no 
recovery,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  United 
States  of  America  and  her  Allies  will  remember  the 
rights  of  those  affected  by  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania, 
and,  when  the  time  shall  come,  will  see  to  it  that  rep- 
aration shall  be  made  for  one  of  the  most  inde- 
fensible acts  of  modern  times." 

In  its  leading  editorial  of  August  27  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger  says:  "Often  as  the  story  of 
the  Lusitania  has  been  told,  the  horror  of  it  has  never 
been  set  forth  more  convincingly  than  in  the  calm  dis- 
passionate decision  of  Judge  Mayer.  ...  To 
those  who  have  tried  to  collect  damages  from  the  com- 
pany he  suggests  that  reparation  should  be  sought 
from  the  German  Government.    The  circumstances 
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of  the  sinking  have  been  set  forth  in  such  detail  that 
the  excuses  that  the  Government  attempted  to  offer 
for  a  crime  which  amazed  and  shocked  the  whole 
world  deserve  no  consideration  whatever.  The  Lus- 
ilania  was  not  armed,  she  did  not  carry  explosives, 
nor  was  she  in  any  sense  a  warship.  Even  if  she  had 
carried  a  defensive  armament  her  status  as  a  mer- 
chantman would  not  have  been  affected;  the  law  on 
that  point  was  very  explicitly  laid  down  in  a  memor- 
andum given  out  by  the  State  Department  on  April 
27,  1916.  From  any  point  of  view  the  attacking  ves- 
sel was  bound  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  those 
aboard  before  attacking  her.  That,  as  Judge  Mayer 
points  out,  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  German  Prize 
Code.    But  there  is  no  room  to  argue  further  the 


case  which  is  as  definitely  settled  as  any  case  can 
be.  .  .  .  It  is  in  effect  an  indictment  of  Ger- 
many, damning  and  complete." 

In  commenting  on  Judge  Mayer's  decision  the 
Neiv  York  Sun  (August  27)  declares  that  it  is  a  docu- 
ment that  possesses  an  interest  far  beyond  that  created 
by  its  legal  effect. 

"The  case  arose  from  the  most  monstrous  crime 
committed  on  the  high  seas  in  the  history  of  the  world ; 
the  wholesale  murder  of  men,  women  and  children 
by  a  Government  pretending  to  civilization.  In  de- 
ciding the  legal  questions  involved  it  became  the  duty 
of  the  court  to  examine  all  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  destruction  of  the  Lusitania,  and  in  his 
opinion  Judge  Mayer  has  reviewed  these  in  a  manner 
that  entitles  him  to  the  highest  praise." 
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The  Enemy's  New  Maneuver 

(Le  Journal,  October  19.)  While  the  Germans  are 
withdrawing  deliberately  in  Flanders,  abandoning  a 
large  strip  of  territory  east  of  Douia  as  far  as  Bruges, 
they  are  making  the  most  vigorous  resistance  against 
the  armies  of  Rawlinson  and  Debeney  between  Le 
Cateau  and  Guise,  and  are  bitterly  disputing  with 
Gouraud's  troops  the  first  buttresses  of  the  Ardennes 
in  the  region  of  Vouziers.  This  striking  contrast 
marks  the  character  of  the  battle  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. We  should  completely  deceive  ourselves  if  we 
were  to  speak  of  a  rout,  or  even  of  a  general  retreat. 
The  truth  is  that  the  enemy,  grappling  everywhere 
with  our  armies,  is  making  every  effort  to  effect  that 
most  delicate  of  all  operations  called  a  change  of 
front. 

The  resumption  of  the  offensive  in  the  north 
surprised  Ludendorff  just  when  the  ruin  of  the  bastion 
of  Laon  compelled  him  to  move  the  central  hinge  of 
his  defensive  system.  The  irregular  hills  of  the 
Ardennes  without  a  doubt  provided  him  with  favor- 
able ground  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  center 
around  which  might  pivot  the  whole  of  the  German 
right  flank  which  was  so  shaken  by  the  fall  of  Cam- 
brai,  Lens  and  the  hills  of  Flanders.  In  order  to  es- 
tablish his  position  solidly  he  had  to  cover  its  weak 
points.  Two  passes  open  up  at  the  extremities  of  the 
Ardennes:  that  of  the  Sambre,  which  from  north  of 
St.  Quentin  leads  directly  to  the  heart  of  Belgium 
and  to  the  line  of  the  Meuse  at  Namur;  and  that  of 
Stenay — a  short  secret  door  to  the  Rhine  region 
through  Luxembourg.  The  entire  struggle  of  the  last 
few  days  has  centered  around  these  two  passes.  The 
importance  of  all  that  is  at  stake  sufficiently  explains 
why  the  enemy  is  displaying  all  the  vigor  which  re- 
mains in  him.  Battles  such  as  Verdun  and  Bapaume 
are  those  which  the  Americans  and  Gouraud's  men 
are  fighting  btween  the  Meuse,  the  Argonne,  and  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Aisne.  The  utmost  efforts  of  the 
Germans  could  not  prevent  our  brave  men  from  taking 
Grandpre  and  winning  a  foothold  on  the  heights  north 
of  Vouziers. 

The  fight  is  no  less  bitter,  and  quite  as  extended, 
between  Le  Cateau  and  Guise.  To  strengthen  his  de- 
fense von  Hutier  resigned  himself  to  withdrawing 
from  the  pocket  northwest  of  Laon  and  La  Fere  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Serre  and  the  Oise.  He  con- 
centrated all  his  forces  on  the  plateau  which  is  crossed 
by  the  canal  from  the  Oise  to  the  Sambre,  with  his 
rear  supported  by  the  forests  of  Mormal  and  of  Le 
Nouvion.  The  position  is  a  formidable  one.  In  spite 
of  everything  the  troops  of  Rawlinson  and  Debeney 
have  made  important  advances.  The  British  have 
reached  Wassigny,  turning  on  its  northern  side  the 
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strong  bastion  of  the  forest  of  Andigny,  and  the 
French  have  completely  occupied  the  latter  and  have 
pushed  on  to  the  canal  at  Hennappes,  and  to  the  Oise 
at  Noyales. 

In  spite  of  these  hard  blows  the  German  pivot 
still  holds,  and  Ludendorff  is  able  to  rotate  his  right 
wing,  which  he  is  doing  indeed  more  quickly  than 
he  would  have  wished,  but  still  without  danger  of 
a  breach.  This  explains  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Germans  have  given  ground  in  the  north.  We  cannot 
as  yet  judge  where  the  withdrawal  will  stop,  or  at 
least  will  attempt  to  stop.  Will  it  be  on  the  line  of 
the  Scheldt,  from  Ghent  to  Valenciennes?  This  line 
would  be  the  shortest.  But  there  is  still  a  margin  be- 
hind it,  as  far  as  the  Meuse.  The  essential  thing  for 
the  enemy  is  to  assure  the  articulation  of  his  defen- 
sive system — hence  all  our  efforts  to  break  it  up. 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

The  Private  Convictions  of  Prince  Max 

In  the  midst  of  Germany's  cursing  and  rejoicing 
over  the  "step  toward  democracy"  all  parties  have 
been  still  further  stirred  by  revelations  concerning 
the  real  convictions  of  Prince  Max  of  Baden.  For 
scarcely  had  this  exponent  of  "peace  and  democ- 
racy" settled  into  his  new  pose,  when  the  pedestal 
wrought  with  such  artistry,  was  rudely  shaken  be- 
neath him  and  the  world  moved  to  laughter  at  the 
predicament  of  the  Prince  and  the  consternation  of 
his  compatriots.  In  short,  within  a  few  days  after 
the  appointment  of  Prince  Max  of  Baden,  Germany 
was  once  more  face  to  face  with  a  Chancellor  crisis. 
The  occasion  for  this  crisis  was  a  letter  written  by 
the  Prince  on  January  12,  1917,  (Kreuz-Zeitung,  Oc- 
tober 14)  to  his  cousin,  Prince  Alexander  Hohenlohe. 
This  letter,  which  first  came  to  light  very  recently  in 
Switzerland,  revealed  the  Prince,  not  as  a  true  ex- 
ponent of  democracy,  but  as  a  bitter  foe  both  to 
"Western"  democracy  in  general  and  parliamentary 
institutions  in  particular. 

The  Social  Democrats  naturally  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  these  earlier  views  of  the  new  Chan- 
cellor with  those  expressed  by  him  in  his  more  recent 
speech  before  the  Reichstag.  The  result  was  a  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  the  extreme  Left  that  he  resign 
the  Chancellorship.  The  outcome  is  still  in  doubt, 
but  the  fact  that  whatever  trust  foreign  governments 
and  the  German  people  had  been  inclined  to  place  in 
Prince  Max  has  been  so  far  destroyed  cannot  be  with- 
out permanent  result. 

The  now  famous  letter  was  written  with  the  ob- 
ject of  explaining  to  his  cousin  a  speech  which  Prince 
Max  had  made  in  the  month  of  December,  1917.  In 
order  fully  to  appreciate  the  letter  it  is  important  that 
some  extracts  of  the  speech  be  given,  the  more  so  be- 
cause the  speech  itself  reveals  the  Chancellor  in  a 
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light  singularly  different  from  that  which  his  recent 
declarations  have  been  calculated  to  give.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  of  the  speech  are  taken  from  F reuille, 
October  16. 

The  Speech 

The  speech  which  ranged  over  a  wide  field,  is  es- 
pecially interesting  in  its  apology  for  existing  politi- 
cal conditions  in  Germany,  and  its  vague  and  non- 
committal references  to  political  reform.  The  mo- 
tives which  inspired  these  utterances  are  explained  in 
Prince  Max's  letter.  The  abuse  of  President  Wilson 
is  also  worthy  of  note. 

After  explaining  that  the  French  and  British  peo- 
ple were  committed  to  the  war  by  their  rulers,  largely 
through  trickery,  Prince  Max  continued  with  fine  in- 
dignation: 

"The  enemy  governments  speak  of  authority,  and 
yet  they  oppose  their  will  to  that  of  their  peoples, 
and  they  assume  a  role  thoroughly  ridiculous  in 
desiring  to  deliver  the  German  nation  from  its  ty- 
rants.  It  is  that  above  all  which  moves  us  to  laughter. 
On  the  contrary  it  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  faults 
of  the  Germans  that  they  adopt  an  attitude  of  indol- 
ence toward  the  ruling  authorities,  without  assuming 
any  responsibility  on  their  part  in  behalf  of  the  nation. 
But  the  war  has  served  as  a  renovating  force;  all  the 
dominant  instincts  of  the  nation  are  aroused,  all  the 
slumbering  qualities  shown  by  our  history  have  reas- 
serted themselves.    ...    The  nation  in  arms  has 
found  itself  as  of  old  with  a  new  appreciation  of  its 
strength  and  its  rights. 

"With  that  tremendous  communal  spirit,  born  on 
the  battlefield,  we  must  all  await  for  the  future  of  Ger- 
many. The  spirit  of  our  political  reformers,  the  spirit 
of  Stein  and  Hardenberg,  hovering  over  us  even  now, 
awaken  in  us  the  lessons  and  the  advice  of  the  past. 
Shall  we  profit  from  these  lessons?  That  must  be 
decided  entirely  by  the  disposition  of  our  people. 
From  that  period  of  extreme  verbiage,  of  vague, 
empty  and  pompous  words  it  is  important  to  realize 
clearly  the  following:  institutions  alone  are  not  able 
to  guarantee  the  freedom  of  the  people.  A  genuine 
guarantee  can  exist  only  if  such  institutions  reflect 
the  character  of  the  nation  itself." 

The  following  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  Prince's 
attitude  towards  America:  "President  Wilson  has  no 
right  to  fight  in  the  name  of  humanity.  In  point  of 
fact  he  permitted  the  peaceful  industries  of  America 
to  be  transformed  into  a  workshop  of  death,  at  a  time 
when  America  was  still  at  peace  with  Germany.  He 
scrupulously  maintained  the  formal  right  to  supply 
our  enemies  with  munitions  meantime  sacrificing  with- 
out hesitancy  America's  humanitarian  right  to  supply 
with  provisions  weak  and  helpless  non-combatants. 
Furthermore  President  Wilson  heartlessly  suffered 
the  protection  of  our  prisoners  in  Russia,  entrusted  to 
his  care,  to  be  neglected.  ...  In  the  same  way 
America  permitted  all  sorts  of  shame  and  torture  to 
be  inflicted  upon  our  compatriots,  held  prisoners  in 
France. 

"President  Wilson  has  no  right  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  democracy  and  freedom  because  he  has  been 


the  chief  auxiliary  to  the  war  of  Russian  czarism,  and 
has  paid  no  heed  to  the  despairing  cries  of  Russian 
democracy." 

Almost  a  month  after  the  delivery  of  the  speech, 
which  elicited  much  comment  from  the  German  press, 
Prince  Max  took  occasion  to  interpret  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter.  This  letter,  written  entirely  in  confi- 
dence, and  within  a  few  months  previous  to  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Chancellorship,  seems  to  reveal  the  true 
sentiments  of  its  author. 

Prince  Max's  Letter 

"My  dear  Cousin: 

"My  sincerest  thanks  for  your  last  letters  and  es- 
pecially for  so  kindly  sending  me  your  interesting  and 
flattering  article. 

"My  address  was  received  in  a  singular  manner, 
I  had  expected  to  say  something  quite  commonplace, 
with  no  intention  of  blaming  or  flattering  anyone — 
unless  perchance  our  enemies — and  yet  alas!  my 
words  awakened  an  echo  at  home  and  abroad  which 
quite  astonishes  me.  What  extraordinary  ideas  Ger- 
mans have  of  themselves,  and  what  notions  outsiders 
have  of  Germany!    Truly  they  alarm  me. 

"The  Swiss  papers  make  a  contrast  between 
Hohenzollerns  and  Lachringens  (Prince  Max's  fam- 
ily) which  is  perfectly  nonsensical,  as  is  proved  by 
a  telegram  sent  me  by  the  Emperor,  (this  between 
you  and  me)  in  which  he  speaks  of  my  address  as  a 
'genuine  achievement'  and  thanks  me  for  the  lofty 
and  beautiful  ideas  which  it  contains. 

"The  Pan-Germans  attack  me  even  though  I  am 
sharpening  the  sword  of  Germany  with  German  spirit, 
so  that  they  can  carry  on  their  world  conquest  to 
their  heart's  content;  the  organs  of  the  Left,  especially 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  which  is  most  repugnant  to 
me,  cover  me  with  praise,  even  though  I  clearly  con- 
demn the  clamor  for  democracy  and  especially  such 
party  watchwords  as  parliamentarism. 

"  'The  world  is  out  of  joint  and  people's  minds  out 
of  balance.'  These  were  words  of  perfectly  clear  good 
sense,  of  Christianity,  conceived  in  a  serious  and  busi- 
nesslike spirit,  and  of  conscientious  humanitarism,  de- 
prived of  sentimentality.  But  people  are  incapable 
of  taking  them  literally,  and  must  needs  drag  them 
through  the  mire  and  slime  of  their  own  foolishness 
in  order  to  adapt  them  to  their  own  low  mentality. 

.  I  had  long  wanted  to  take  our  enemies  in 
hand  and  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  their  affected  judicial 
attitude  as  regards  responsibility  for  the  war  and  their 
clamor  for  democracy.  I  wished  also  to  contrast  their 
barbarous  conduct  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  by  means  of  that  lesson  of  love  to  throw  a  clear 
light  on  the  duty  which  is  incumbent  upon  the  strong 
to  guarantee  the  rights  of  humanity.  .  .  .  Since 
I  wanted  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  democratic  clamor 
of  the  Western  Powers  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  ac- 
cept things  here  at  home  just  as  they  are.  Scorning 
this  Western  Parliamentarism  for  Germany  and  Ber- 
lin, I  had  to  tell  the  people  that  I  understood  their 
needs,  but  that  remedies  are  not  to  be  found  in  in- 
stitutions. ... 

"In  the  peace  question  I  took  up  the  same  ground. 
I  merely  wished  to  indicate  the  spirit  in  which  we 
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ought  to  approach  the  question  in  contrast  to  those  in 
power  in  the  West.  The  'how'  in  this  respect  is,  from 
my  point  of  view,  of  the  utmost  importance,  because 
the  'what'  is  so  difficult  to  determine.  For  I,  too, 
naturally  desire  the  greatest  possible  exploitation  of 
our  successes,  and,  in  contrast  with  the  so-called  peace 
resolution,  which  was  an  abominable  child  of  fear 
of  the  Berlin  dog-days,  I  want  the  greatest  possible 
compensations,  in  no  matter  what  form,  in  order  that 
we  may  not  become  too  poor  after  the  war.  .  . 
I  have  a  very  bad  opinion  of  the  moral  strength  of 
the  rulers  of  our  enemies  and  of  the  appalling  want 
of  judgment  of  their  peoples.  We  have  here  to  fight 
against  a  baseness  of  spirit  probably  more  shame- 
ful than  has  ever  before  existed.  We,  for  our  part, 
sin  by  reason  of  our  stupidity,  for  Pan-Germanism 
and  peace  resolutions  are  both  of  them  quite  stupid 
manifestations — at  any  rate  in  the  form  in  which  they 
make  their  appearance." 

Max. 

The  German  Press  and  the  Letter 

The  press  comment  is  interesting  in  showing  the 
embarrassment  of  the  parties  for  the  naive  confessions 
contained  that  others  beside  Prince  Max  have 
"changed  their  views" — for  reasons  left  unspecified. 

The  Taegliche  Rundschau,  October  14,  represent- 
ing Conservative  opinion  says:  "The  promised  ex- 
planation of  the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung, 
concerning  the  letter  of  Prince  Max  of  Baden  is  not 
yet  forthcoming.  .  .  .  meantime  the  papers  of 
the  Right  feel  it  their  duty  in  interest  of  conditions  to 
stand  aloof."  The  Kreuz- Zeitung,  October  14,  dis- 
cussing the  letter,  suggests:  "Since  the  Social  Demo- 
crats have  depended  so  much  upon  impressing  the 
enemy,  we  might  perhaps  suggest  to  them  that  a  better 
impression  would  be  made  if  the  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment stood  firmly  by  their  Chancellor." 

Germania  of  the  same  date,  speaking  for  the  Cen- 
ter, believes  it  best  not  to  make  a  cause  celebre  of  the 
incident  lest  outsiders  get  the  entirely  wrong  impres- 
sion that  Germany  is  incapable  of  profiting  by  min- 
isterial responsibility. 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  October  13,  discusses  the 
affair  more  fully.  The  Tageblatt  is  particularly  re- 
lieved to  find  that  the  "story  of  the  letter  of  Max  of 
Baden  to  Prince  von  Hohenlohe  has  not  produced  upon 
outsiders  as  great  excitement  as  people  in  Berlin  imag- 
ined." It  continues:  "But  while  it  is  regrettable  that 
Prince  Max  of  Baden  thought  and  wrote  in  January, 
1918,  differently  from  today,  it  is  also  true  that  most 
members  of  the  Reichstag  wrote  and  spoke  at  some- 
time or  other  in  a  manner  different  from  that  which 
they  now  employ."  Furthermore,  "under  present 
conditions  a  change  of  Chancellor  would  do  more 
harm  than  good." 

The  Progressive  Vossische  Zeitung,  October  14, 
says:  "A  statesman  should,  in  accordance  with  con- 
ditions, change  the  means  of  arriving  at  his  ends, 
and  it  might  be  said  also,  that  more  than  one  states- 
man has,  during  the  course  of  the  war,  had  occasion 
to  change  his  opinion  many  times."  The  Vossische 
Zeitung,  however,  not  without  a  note  of  regret,  calls 


attention  to  the  fact  that  "in  his  speech  to  the  Reich- 
slag  Prince  Max  said  that  he  desired  to  choose  hi^  as- 
sociates from  among  those  who  had  always  been  be- 
lievers in  peace  with  justice.  .  .  .  It  is  this 
which  renders  the  situation  particularly  delicate,  for 
his  associates  may  wish  to  be  equally  exacting  of 
him!" 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

The  Reassembling  of  Parliament 

On  October  15  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
last  July  extended  its  own  life  up  to  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, 1919,  re-assembled  after  a  recess  of  ten  weeks. 
Its  spirit,  concerning  which  the  parliamentary  corres- 
pondents of  all  the  leading  papers  entirely  agree,  was 
described  as  follows  by  the  Times,  October  16: 

"It  was  a  breathless,  if  buoyant  House  of  Com- 
mons which  re-assembled  yesterday.  The  lobby  had 
a  more  animated  appearance  than  on  any  similar  oc- 
casion since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  the  only 
anxiety  with  members  was  lest  they  should  lose  their 
bearings  in  the  unexampled  sweep  of  events.  While 
everyone  was  in  the  best  of  spirits,  hard  experience 
had  taught  the  House  as  a  whole  to  beware  of  facile 
optimism  and  there  was  less  talk  of  peace  than  might 
have  been  expected.  There  was  evidence  on  every 
hand  of  not  only  confidence  in  the  Government  in 
a  crisis  in  which  it  was  recognized  their  hands  should 
be  perfectly  free,  but  of  determination  to  see  the  thing 
through,  now  that  the  scales  had  been  definitely 
turned  against  Germany." 

The  House,  it  appears,  was  interested  above  all 
in  Mr.  Wilson's  note  of  October  14.  This,  the  Times 
says,  "was  eagerly  discussed  without  even  a  note  of 
dissent."  According  to  the  Glasgow  Herald,  October 
16,  the  unusually  large  number  of  members  present 
were  disappointed  in  their  anticipation  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  offer  some  statement  on  the  situation. 
But  "the  general  feeling  among  them  all  was  that 
nothing  the  British  Government  individually  or 
jointly  with  its  allies  could  have  said  could  have  added 
to  the  satisfaction  with  which  they  read  President 
Wilson's  reply  to  Germany."  It  added  that  what  lit- 
tle criticism  was  heard  reflected  the  feeling  that  the 
President  was  possibly  a  shade  too  insistent  on  his 
refusal  to  make  peace  with  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty. 
But  the  Westminster  Gazette  of  the  same  date  de- 
clares that  the  note  was  "hailed  with  satisfaction  even 
in  quarters  which  were  regarded  as  likely  to  consider 
it  too  severe.  The  so-called  pacifists  are  glad  that  Mr. 
Wilson  has  left  the  door  open  to  further  communi- 
cations from  Germany."  The  Glasgow  Herald  makes 
certain  statements  which,  if  true,  afford  an  answer 
to  the  question  so  frequently  asked  concerning  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Allies  were  consulted  in  the  fram- 
ing of  President  Wilson's  second  note.  "The  terms 
of  the  Note  and  the  promptitude  with  Avhich  it  has  been 
dispatched  to  Berlin  have,  I  believe,  led  to  a  change 
in  the  Allies'  arrangements.  Last  night  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  Versailles  Council  would  assemble  im- 
mediately to  enable  the  Allied  Governments  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation  and  frame  a  reply  to  Germany.  To- 
day, however,  the  War  Cabinet  met,  and  the  departure 
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of  our  principal  Ministers  for  France  was  meantime 
postponed." 

Occasionally  glimpses  are  revealed  of  the  views 
of  members  of  Parliament  on  the  situation.   Thus  the 
correspondent  of  the  Glasgoiv  Herald  found  only  one 
member  who  believed  "that  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
peace."    The  Times,  m  discussing  the  proceedings, 
mentions  that  "at  the  first  mention  of  the  word,  'arm- 
istice' members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  groaned 
in  deep  disapproval."    During  the  proceedings,  as  the 
Manchester  Guardian  says,  "nearly  every  topic  of 
current  interest  came  up  for  some  sort  of  tabloid  dis- 
cussion."   One  of  the  most  interesting  concerns  the 
prospect  of  a  general  election  in  the  immediate  future. 
The  Government  refused  to  announce  any  date,  and 
the  press  is  inclined  to  believe,  as  the  Glasgow  Her- 
ald says,  that  "the  fluctuation  of  events  through  which 
we  are  passing  renders  impossible  for  the  moment  any 
definite  arrangement"  concerning  it.    It  is  recognized 
that  a  continuation  of  the  war  for  some  months  longer, 
or  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice  as  a  preliminary  to 
peace  discussions  definitely  arranged   for  several 
weeks  or  months  ahead,  might  lead  the  Government 
to  appeal  to  the  country;  but  the  impossibility  of  mak- 
ing convincing  prophecies  concerning  the  external 
situation  renders  it  quite  as  futile  to  forecast  develop- 
ments in  internal  politics.   Another  matter  of  first  im- 
portance which  must  soon  come  to  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament is  the  policy  to  be  applied  on  the  Irish  situa- 
tion.   The  Government  refused  to  give  any  indication 
of  its  intentions,  regarding  either  the  enforcement  of 
conscription  or  the  passing  of  a  Home  Rule  bill;  but 
the  attitude  of  the  house  seems  to  make  it  obvious  that 
these  matters  must  soon  be  taken  up. 

Much  discussion  occurred  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  British  prisoners.  In  the  course  of  this  the 
Government  confessed  frankly  that,  judging  from  the 
experience  of  France,  it  had  little  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  reprisals  in  securing  better  treatment  for 
British  prisoners  in  Germany  and  stated  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  reprisals  promised  was  still  to  be  deter- 
mined in  conference  with  the  other  Allies.  On  the 
other  hand  confidence  was  expressed  that  the  condi- 
tions would  immediately  be  ameliorated,  thanks  to 
the  facts  that,  as  between  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many, the  former  possesses  a  balance  in  prisoners  of 
60,000,  and  that  the  coming  collapse  of  the  Central 
powers  will  make  them  more  considerate.  It  was 
shown  that  a  careful  list  is  being  kept  of  command- 
ants of  prison  camps  in  Germany  whose  personal 
punishment  for  brutalities  perpetrated  on  prisoners 
h  to  be  demanded. 

As  regards  the  fuel  situation  (See  Press  Review 
for  September  29)  it  was  stated  that  no  substantial 
alteration  has  occurred. 

ALLIED  PRESS — Italian 

The  Situation  of  Germany's  Allies 

The  reserve  with  which  the  Italian  press  received 
Bulgaria's  request  for  an  armistice  gradually  changed 
to  expressions  of  satisfaction  as  events  developed.  In 
fact,  many  papers  became  optimistic,  prophesying  the 
quick  fall  of  Austria  and  Turkey  as  the  necessary 


result  of  Bulgaria's  defection.  Recently,  however, 
the  press  has  had  very  little  new  opinion  concerning 
either  Turkey  or  Austria. 

Comment  thus  far  received  on  the  situation  in  Tur- 
key was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  Tewfik  Pasha 
would  succeed  in  forming  a  Cabinet.    The  Catholic 
Corriere  a" Italia  for  October  11  says  that  the  re- 
placement of  the  Germanophile  Ministry  by  a  Min- 
istry more  favorable  to  the  Entente  was  to  be  ex- 
pected.   Baron  Sonnino's  Giornale  d'ltalia  for  Oc- 
tober 11  considers  "the  elimination  of  Enver  Pasha 
from  the  Government  as  one  of  the  surest  indications 
of  the  complete  collapse  of  German  activity  at  Stam- 
boul."   The  Chauvinistic  Idea  Nazionale  for  the  same 
date  is  more  enthusiastic.    "The  fall  of  the  Talaat 
Ministry  and  "the  constitution  of  a  cabinet  presided 
over  by  Tewfik  Pasha,  a  man  of  pronounced  Allied 
leanings  and  largely  Anglophile,  indicates  very  clear- 
ly that  the  Turkish  crisis  is  approaching  its  end." 
The  Orlandian  Epoca  comments  much  in  the  same 
vein  but  also  sounds  a  note  of  caution.    This  paper 
regards  Tewfik  Pasha  as  "a  man  of  distinguished  per- 
sonality widi  the  manners  and  culture  of  the  Occident. 
He  is  not  an  enemy  to  'Union  and  Progress,'  nor  did 
he  ever  appear  among  the  leaders  of  the  Ottoman  op- 
position.   It  is  necessary  to  take  only  this  into  con- 
sideration in  order  to  understand  what  this  new  move 
from  Stamboul  is  worth.    It  shows  what  a  hurry  they 
are  in  there."    On  October  13  the  same  paper  points 
out  that  "the  surrender  of  Turkey  will  enable  us  above 
all  to  help  Russia  escape  from  the  Anarchy  which 
keeps  her  prone  under  the  heavy  hands  of  Germany. 
To-day  this  is  partly  a  war  measure  but  it  will  also 
be  a  good  policy  for  the  period  after  the  war.  .  .  . 
This  is  the  second  surrender  within  a  few  days  and 
foreshadows  a  third." 

The  equally  sparse  comment  concerning  Austria 
was  pervaded  by  a  tone  of  satisfaction  concerning 
the  situation  in  that  country.  It  appears  that  the 
Italians,  very  much  pleased  with  President  Wilson's 
reply  to  Germany,  were  simply  awaiting  develop- 
ments as  regards  Austria.  In  the  meantime  there 
were  a  few  echoes  of  the  old  demand  that  Austria  be 
destroyed.  The  Corriere  d' Italia  for  October  11  ob- 
serves: "Austria  is  disintegrating  more  and  more 
every  day.  We  mean,  of  course,  politically,  because 
militarily  she  is  still  as  strong  as  ever  on  Italian  soil. 
(Censored).  .  .  .  President  Wilson  considered 
it  superfluous  to  repeat  to  the  servant  what  he  had  said 
to  the  master.  After  that  of  Turkey,  the  situation  of 
Austria  is  the  most  grave."  The  Idea  Nazionale  for 
the  same  date  also  raises  this  point  and  adds:  "The 
Slav  deputies  declare  that  the  Government  is  incom- 
petent to  decide  the  question  of  peace  and  the 
problems  of  nationality.  It  is  no  longer  only  the 
United  States  and  Italy  which  declare  the  Austrian 
State  to  be  non-existent  and  its  sovereignty  decayed; 
neither  is  it  only  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  the  Yugo-Slavs, 
the  Rumanians,  and  the  Poles.  The  very  organs  of 
sovereignty  give  the  death-blow  to  the  State  and  pro- 
claim the  decadence  of  the  sovereign  power.  Military 
defeat  cannot  but  follow  on  the  heels  of  political 
ruin."  The  Democratic  //  Secolo  for  October  15  feels 
that  "the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  is  reeling.  The 
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movements  of  the  oppressed  peoples  are  becoming 
more  intense  and  more  widespread.  Even  Hungary 
begins  to  feel  the  weight  of  its  alliance  with  the  Ger- 
mans of  Austria."   The  Chauvinistic  Mattino  for  Oc- 


tober 12  looks  at  the  subject  from  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent angle.  "Austria,  such  as  she  is  today,  cannot 
enter  into  a  society  of  nations.  Such  a  society  means 
a  guarantee  of  the  statu  quo  and  we  cannot  confide 
to  Austria  a  statu  quo  of  national  violence." 
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ENEMY  PRESS— Austro-Hungarian 

The  Future  of  Hungary 

Hungary  has  not  escaped  one  of  the  Cabinet  crises 
which  have  become  epidemic  among  the  Central  Pow- 
ers. Dr.  Wekerle,  the  Minister  President  has  offered 
his  resignation,  although  so  far  no  one  has  been  found 
who  is  able  to  take  his  place.  The  questions  at  stake 
are  the  absolute  independence  of  Hungary,  econom- 
ically and  politically,  either  with  or  without  a  Haps- 
burg  as  King,  and  the  measure  of  freedom  to  be  given 
to  the  Croats,  Rumanians,  Slovaks,  and  other  subject 
peoples. 

The  leading  statesmen  of  Budapest  have  all  ex- 
pressed their  views  on  separation.  First  comes  Count 
Stephan  Tisza,  the  "iron  man"  of  Austria-Hungary. 
He  has  been  active  in  politics  for  years,  and  is  a  rich 
Magyar  magnate,  a  reactionary,  and  a  friend  of  the 
German  alliance.  He  was  a  favorite  of  the  old  Em- 
peror, Francis  Joseph,  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  Count  Burian,  ex-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
for  the  Dual  Monarchy  was  his  tool.  None  the  less 
Count  Tisza  has  always  pursued  a  policy  of  self-gov- 
ernment for  Hungary.  His  most  recent  views  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  October  11.  "The 
events  of  the  last  six  weeks  in  Austria  have  completely 
shattered  the  foundations  upon  which  rested  the  Ausg- 
leich  of  1867.  The  governmental  machinery  then  in- 
stituted is  now  out  of  date.  The  maintenance  of  Dual- 
ism is  impossible,  and  it  will  be  the  task  of  all  Hun- 
garian patriots  to  assure  the  ancient  independence  and 
the  rights  and  interests  of  our  land."  In  reference 
to  foreign  politics  Count  Tisza  attempts  to  show  that 
the  alliance  with  Germany  was  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  past  to  offset  the  imperialistic  aims  of  Serbia, 
Rumania,  and  Russia. 

The  Prime  Minister,  Dr.  Alexander  Wekerle,  re- 
sembles Count  Hertling  in  the  skill  with  which  he 
can  dodge  an  issue.  On  October  11  he  delivered  a 
long  speech  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment party,  which  is  reproduced  in  the  Hungarian 
paper  Pester  Lloyd,  October  12  (usually  official). 
The  pith  of  the  speech  is  that  Hungary  "must  do 
everything  to  assert  her  own  national  aims,  her  eco- 
nomic interests,  and  her  means  of  national  defense." 
What  these  are,  and  the  precise  means  of  establishing 
them,  Dr.  Wekerle  does  not  specify. 

"In  the  South  Slav  question  we  are  not  against 
the  formation  of  a  greater  Croatia,  including  Dal- 
matia.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are  at  liberty  to  de- 
termine whether  they  wish  to  remain  with  us  or  join 
this  new  state.  .  .  .  There  are  signs  that  the 
Slovaks  are  dissatisfied  with  the  extravagant  ambi- 
tions of  their  cousins  in  Bohemia.    .    .  . 

"We  are  not  facing  the  same  Austria  with  which 
we  made  agreements  in  the  past  She 


cannot  fulfill  her  duties  of  protector  any  longer.  In 
respect  to  our  economic  community  of  interests,  and 
all  other  relations  with  Austria,  we  must  firmly  pro- 
mote our  own  national  needs,  political,  economic  and 
military.  The  term  'personal  union'  (allegiance  to 
the  same  monarch)  can  be  interpreted  in  many  ways, 
and  is  hard  to  define  precisely.  I  believe  it  to  be  nec- 
essary, in  the  sense  that  it  will  aid  us  to  assert  our 
own  national  policies.  Every  Hungarian  is  filled 
with  the  desire  for  independence.  I  only  wish  to  warn 
you  that  we  exaggerate,  and  emphasize  this  tendency 
too  much.  Unfortunately  both  here  and  in  Austria 
there  are  unmistakable  signs  of  dissolution,  which 
will  tend  to  weaken  us  in  the  peace  conference.  We 
must  not  encourage  these  symptons,  but  rather  aim  to 
diminish  them.  Above  all  we  must  take  full  time  to 
consider  the  situation.  Nobody  should  believe  that 
the  change  will  come  in  one  day,  i.  e.,  if  we  wish  to 
avoid  terrible  crises  and  economic  ruin.  We  ought  to 
let  matters  rest  as  they  are  until  the  peace  conference. 

"Our  first  aim  is  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
state,  to  assure  our  future  status.  .  .  .  To  do 
this  we  must  concentrate  all  our  forces;  and  the  half- 
way point  to  that  is  the  union  of  political  parties. 
.  .  .  I  am  unfitted  for  this  task.  I  have  offered 
my  resignation  to  our  ruler,  and  begged  him  to  open 
negotiations  with  other  statesmen,  not  so  much  in  the 
foreground,  and  more  worthy  of  the  public  confidence 
than  I." 

Liberal  opinion,  as  represented  by  the  two  great 
leaders  Counts  Andrassy  and  Apponyi,  in  the  main 
approves  of  this  speech  (Pester  Lloyd,  October  10). 
Count  Michael  Karolyi,  the  radical  Liberal,  takes 
more  advanced  ground.  On  October  9  and  10  King 
Charles  held  a  series  of  interviews  with  the  leading 
Hungarian  statesmen.  Count  Karolyi,  Count  Ap- 
ponyi, Count  Andrassy,  Count  Tisza,  Dr.  Wekerle, 
and  Herr  von  Navay,  all  expressed  their  views  on  the 
situation  (Pester  Lloyd,  October  11).  "It  is  stated 
from  well-informed  sources  that  Count  Karolyi  told 
the  King  that  all  hopes  based  on  the  support  of  the 
Hungarian  Radicals  (Karolyi's  party)  were  illusory. 
He  has  often  stated  that  he  and  his  party  can  never 
co-operate  with  a  government  backed  by  Tisza." 

In  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  October  12,  Count 
Karolyi  speaks  for  himself.  "In  my  audience  with 
the  King  I  emphasized  the  need  of  a  complete  de- 
mocratization of  Hungary,  and  the  admission  of  So- 
cialists and  Nationalists  into  the  government.  Natu- 
rally I  held  the  'personal  union'  and  the  immediate 
proclamation  of  independence  and  self-government 
as  imperative  tasks.  They  should  be  solved,  however, 
in  complete  understanding  with  the  Nationalists. 
Through  this  transformation  we  will  create  a  situa- 
tion more  suitable  for  peace  negotiations." 

The  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  October  12,  gives  the  opin- 
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ion  of  the  Hungarian  Social  Democrats.  If  Hungary 
be  allowed  to  decide  her  own  future,  the  same  right 
should  be  given  to  the  Slovaks,  Croats,  Serbs,  and  Ru- 
manians who  live  within  her  borders.  "They  wish 
to  decide  their  fate,  not  hurriedly,  under  one  day  s 
pressure,  but  in  the  light  of  great  future  interests 
Their  cultural  and  economic  aims,  their  geographical 
position  and  mixture  with  other  peoples  must  show 
them  convincingly  that  their  problem  is  to  co-operate 
in  founding  one  free  and  democratic  state,  which  will 
assure  a  free  and  unhindered  development  of  nation- 
ality. This  can  be  done  in  common  with  the  Magyars, 
within  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary." 

It  would  seem  then  that  all  parties  wish  Hungary 
to  become  independent,  with  her  own  army,  diplo- 
matic representatives,  and  economic  administration. 
Practically  all  cling  to  the  idea  of  a  personal  union 
with  Austria,  under  the  leadership  of  the  head  of  the 
Hapsburg  House.  There  is  also  a  marked  desire  to 
prevent  Hungary  from  splitting  up  into  different 
states  like  Austria. 

(The  Petit  Parisien,  October  22,  announces  that 
King  Charles  has  proclaimed  an  independent  King- 
dom of  Hungary,  united  in  no  way  with  Austria  save 
by  allegiance  to  a  common  (Hapsburg)  ruler.  It 
also  states  that  Count  Andrassy  will  probably  become 
Minister  President.) 
NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 


Germany's  Defeat 
The  following  article  is  by  Col.  Egli,  the  military 
critic  of  the  Busier  Nachrichten.    In  it  for  the  first 
time  this  critic  acknowledges— "according  to  Clause- 
witz"_the  defeat  of  the  German  army.    This  goes 
hard  against  his  inclinations,  but  he  is  again  forced 
to  admit  that,  although  the  Germans  are  still  capable 
of  a  "long  and  stubborn  resistance,"  such  resistance 
will  cost  them  "everything  except  their  honor."  Col. 
Egli  was  a  member  of  the  Swiss  General  Staff  at  the 
outset  of  the  war,  but  was  forced  to  resign  in  the 
spring  of  1916  on  account  of  intrigues  with  the  Ger- 
man military  attache.    Since  the  spring  of  this  year 
he  has  been  writing  military  critiques  for  the  Leip- 
ziger  Neueste  Nachrichten  as  well  as  for  the  Swiss 
paper  to  which  he  regularly  contributes.    If  Col.  Egli 
has  one  antipathy  pronounced  above  all,  it  is  against 
the  Americans,  whose  numbers  he  has  consistently  de- 
nied, together  with  their  ability  (now  or  ever)  to  act 
effectively  as  a  separate  army  against  the  Germans. 
A  Swiss  Captain  who  had  toured  the  Allied  front  some 
weeks  ago  wrote  a  nattering  article  apropos  of  the 
captured  report  of  a    German  Intelligence  Officer 
praising  the  Americans.    Col.  Egli  referred  to  this 
most  contemptuously;  the  Captain  retorted  and  the 
argument  developed  into  an  inky  battle,  waged  by 
the  two  officers  through  the  columns  of  their  respective 
newspapers.     Each  writer  consistently  disclaimed 
all  intention  of  descending  to  common  newspaper  po- 
lemics, yet  the  matter  ended  by  the  Captain's  telling 
the  Colonel  that  he  could  not  judge  of  what  he  had 
never  seen,  while  the  Colonel  retorted  that  the  Cap- 
tain was  too  young  to  judge  anyway.    It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  in  the  present  article  Col.  Egli  mentions 


the  gains  of  the  French,  British  and  Belgians,  but 
passes  over  the  Americans  in  silence. 

(Easier  Nachrichten,  October  18.)  "It  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  judge  correctly  of  the  present  military 
situation — in  spite  of  the  great  victories  which  have 
been  won  in  recent  months  by  the  Allied  armies.  The 
fundamental  question  cannot  be  answered  by  a  mere 
yes  or  no.  Have  the  German  Army  and  the  German 
people  since  July  so  completely  lost  their  power  of 
resistance  as  to  oblige  the  Empire  to  accept  peace  at 
any  price? 

"The  German  armies  fighting  in  France  have 
certainly  suffered  greatly  under  the  Allied  attacks. 
According  to  the  Allies  the  quantity  of  booty  taken 
is  very  large;  but,  considering  the  duration  of  the 
battle  and  the  size  of  the  front,  neither  the  number 
of  prisoners  nor  of  captured  guns  can  be  regarded 
as  extraordinarily  high.    Yet  a  considerable  weak- 
ening of  the  German  Army  cannot  be  denied,  and 
this  will  become  more  serious  if  the  epidemic  of 
influenza    .    .    .    cannot  be  overcome.    The  Allies 
have  certainly  also  had  heavy  losses;  but  they  have 
much  better  means  of  replacement,  for  both  men 
and  material.    This  advantage  in  itself  should  not, 
however,  make  the  situation  hopeless  for  the  Ger- 
mans.   It  is  an  advantage  which  the  Allies  have  pos- 
sessed continuously  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

"For  the  time  being  the  German  Army  is  still 
offering   powerful  resistance— as  may   indeed  be 
clearly  seen  in  the  daily  communiques  of  the  Allies. 
Even  when  the  French,  British  and  Belgians  suc- 
ceed in  penetrating  the  German  positions,  it  is  never 
for  more  than  a  few  kilometers,  and  the  Germans 
have  then  always  been  able  to  close  up  the  defenses 
of  the  menaced  position.    So  far  the  Allies  have  not 
been  able  to  make  strategical  use  of  their  victories 
on  a  large  scale.    They  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
forcing  upon  the  enemy  open  warfare,  which  alone 
promises  great  victories:  the  German  front  still  holds. 
It  may  be  forced  back  more  easily  than  it  could  have 
been  a  year  ago;  but  there  are  as  yet  no  signs  of  its 
breaking.   .    •  • 

"Before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Reichstag  the 
High  Command  will  have  to  give  the  parliamentary 
leaders  a  correct  judgment  of  the  military  situation. 

We  shall  very  soon  know  whether  the  power 
of  resistance  of  the  Germans  has  so  greatly  suffered 
as  to  compel  them  to  accept  any  terms  which  the 
enemy  shall  dictate.  ...  The  experiences  of  the 
last  few  months  confirm  the  old  maxim  that  purely 
defensive  military  action  will  sooner  or  later  inevit- 
ably lead  to  defeat.  If  the  German  Army  as  a  whole 
has  only  power  enough  left  for  defensive,  and  not 
for  offensive  action,  further  fighting  would  then  only 
postpone  the  disaster— unless  the  resistance  could 
be  continued  to  a  time  when  the  Allies  would  recog- 
nize the  number  of  victims  sacrificed  to  be  entirely 
out  of  proportion  to  the  benefits  to  be  attained  by  the 
complete  defeat  of  Germany. 

"Clausewitz  taught  that  'war  is  an  act  of  power 
to  oblige  one's  opponent  to  do  one's  will.'  Accord- 
ing to  this  the  Allies  attained  their  end  when  Ger- 
many accepted  Wilson's  peace  terms.    If  they  de- 
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mand  unconditional  submission  they  will  be  going 
as  far  as  Napoleon  did  with  Prussia  after  her  great 
defeat  in  1806-7.  But  the  situation  today  has  reached 
no  such  point.  Though  they  are  ready  to  evacuate, 
the  Germans  are  still  almost  entirely  on  enemy  soil. 
Only  an  armistice  could  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  evacuate  the  occupied  territory  without  damaging 
it.  Further  hardship  should  be  spared  the  popula- 
tions who  have  for  more  than  four  years  bravely 
stuck  to  their  homes.  Such  an  arrangement  is  also 
to  the  interest  of  the  Allies.    .    .  . 

"Now,  however,  a  different  cry  resounds  from 
the  Allied  camp — for  a  campaign  of  revenge  rather 
than  a  peace  compromise.  With  no  assurance  of  any 
sort  of  consideration,  chased  by  the  Allied  troops,  the 
Germans  are  asked  to  withdraw  as  though  they  were 
flying  before  the  enemy.  From  a  military  point  of 
view  the  suggestion  of  such  terms  by  the  Allies  is 
as  yet  unwarranted.  We  must  still  presume  that  the 
German  Army,  though  it  cannot  win  a  decisive  vic- 
tory, can  at  least  offer  long  and  stubborn  resistance. 

"To  do  this  is  needed  the  will  of  the  entire  Ger- 
man people  to  sacrifice  everything  except  their  honor. 
Their  representatives  stand  before  this  decision 
today." 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

The  Disintegration  of  Austria 
While  the  various  elements  of  Austria-Hungary 
are  declaring  their  intention  of  seceding  from  the 
Dual  Monarchy,  the  Emperor,  in  an  attempt  to  hold 
together  his  rapidly  disintegrating  Empire,  has  is- 
sued a  manifesto  that  Austria  will  become  a  Federal 
State.  The  terms  of  this  document  as  published  in 
the  Times,  October  19,  provide  that  the  country  must 
be  reconstructed  "on  its  natural  and  therefore  most 
trustworthy  basis"  and  that  the  work  will  be  carried 
through  with  the  free  co-operation  of  the  peoples  "in 
the  spirit  of  those  principles  which  the  Allied  Mon- 
archs  adopted  in  their  peace  message."  Each  race 
will  form  within  "its  national  domain — its  national 
state;"  the  union  of  Polish  Austria  with  an  indepen- 
dent Poland  will  not  be  prejudiced;  and  Trieste  will 
become  an  imperial  city.  It  is  further  provided  that 
"until  the  legislation  for  this  reconstruction  is  com- 
pleted the  existing  institutions  will  remain  in  force 
unaltered  in  order  to  safeguard  the  general  interests 
of  the  country."  "This  reconstruction  in  no  way  affects 
the  integrity  of  the  countries  under  the  Holy  Crown 
of  Hungary,"  and  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  no 
specific  reference  to  the  relations  between  Austria 
and  Hungary. 

How  this  arrangement  is  to  be  carried  into  effect 
without  disturbing  "the  integrity  of  the  countries" 
under  the  Hungarian  Crown,  "passes  the  wit  of  non- 
Austrian  mortals  to  comprehend,"  says  the  Times, 
October  19.  The  Times  also  draws  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  statement  that  reconstruction  except  in 
paper  is  postponed.  Thus  the  lesson  for  the  Allies  is 
clear.  They  have  recognized  the  Poles  and  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  and  it  remains  now  to  take  the  same 
action  in  respect  to  the  Yugo-Slavs.  The  proper  re- 
sponse to  the  manifesto  "would  be  a  definite  assur- 


ance to  all  the  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary  of  their 
free  place  among  the  free  nations  of  the  world  and 
of  their  right  to  enter  into  union  with  their  kindred 
beyond  the  present  boundaries  of  the  Monarchy."' 
But  the  Daily  Chronicle,  October  19,  sees  little  need 
lor  action.  "Events  have  gone  on  well  ahead"  of  the 
Emperor's  "hesitating  footsteps,"  and  the  "offer  of 
partial  liberty — will  be  laughed  to  scorn  by  Austria- 
Hungary's  various  nationalities." 

In  view  of  the  present  Austrian  situation  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  some  of  the  articles  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  press  at  various  times  indicating  Brit- 
ish opinion  and  sentiment  regarding  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy. Among  these  is  one  of  particular  significance 
which  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post,  October  14. 
The  writer,  "a  correspondent,"  believes  that,  while 
no  one  now  considers  that  the  Dual  Monarchy  can  re- 
main as  it  has  been,  the  solution  of  the  problem  by 
the  creation  of  a  Federated  State  is  "even  more  im- 
possible." Dualism  works,  although  very  badly;  but 
a  federation  "would  not  work  at  all."  For  two  rea- 
sons a  union  of  the  different  Austro-Hungarian  ele- 
ments under  a  central  authority  would  not  be  feas- 
ible: first  on  account  of  the  hatreds  and  jealousies 
of  the  various  ingredients  among  themselves  and  sec- 
ondly, because  the  national  aspirations  of  the  pre- 
viously subjugated  peoples  would,  even  in  a  federa- 
tion, draw  them  away  towards  union  with  "their 
brethren  out  of  the  Empire  of  the  Hapsburgs."  The 
solution  therefore  is  a  separation  of  the  various  ele- 
ments from  the  Empire  and  amalgamation  with  those 
countries  towards  which  their  national  aspirations 
turn.  The  great  objection  to  this  arrangement  is  that 
the  8,000,C00  Germans  in  the  Empire  might  at  some 
future  time  unite  themselves  with  Germany;  but  it 
is  argued  that  this  eventuality  would  be  less  danger- 
ous than  that  a  federated  state  of  some  52,000,000 
should  be  retained  as  a  vassal  state  of  Germany. 

Much  the  same  viewpoint  is  found  in  the  Spec- 
tator, October  5,  in  an  article  on  the  Austrian  efforts 
to  make  peace.  In  drawing  attention  to  the  pacifist 
element  which  would  see  in  the  Austrian  offer  an 
opportunity  for  an  honorable  peace  the  Spectator 
says:  "Yet  if  the  broad  facts  about  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire be  kept  in  mind,  it  is  clear  that  to  accept  any 
separate  offer  from  the  Austrian  Government  must 
mean  the  denial  of  the  very  ideals  which  the  Pacifi- 
cists themselves  on  other  occasions  are  so  fond  of  as- 
serting— namely,  the  ideal  of  self-determination  and 
the  ideal  of  freedom  for  subject  races."  If  we  are 
to  seek  peace  and  freedom  for  the  world,  "we  must 
begin  by  realizing  that  the  break-up  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  is  one  of  the  essential  preludes  to  peace." 
The  Spectator  reviews  the  work  of  the  Czecho-Slo- 
vaks and  Yugo-Slavs  in  the  Allied  cause  and  finds  it 
"melancholy  to  have  a  record"  that  there  are  those  in 
England  who,  through  advocating  a  peace  with  Aus- 
tria, are  "doing  their  best  to  prevent  the  realization 
of  the  ideals  of  liberty  of  these  two  nationalities."  It 
concludes  that  "Austria  as  a  unit  cannot  come  out  of 
the  war;  she  must  continue  fighting  as  the  subordinate 
of  Germany  until  she  breaks  in  pieces." 

Indications  of  a  feeling  for  Austria  bordering  on 
friendliness  have  appeared  at  various  times  in  the 
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British  press.    The  Daily  Telegraph,  June  29,  notes 
that,  because  British  and  Australian  troops  have  been 
rarely  in  contact,  and  because  British  prisoners  in 
Vustria  have  been  treated  with  more  consideration 
than  in  Germany  there  are  "some  people  in  this  coun- 
try" who  have  "rather  a  sentimental  regard  for  Aus- 
tria "    The  Telegraph  takes  occasion  to  rebuke  this 
feeling  by  saying  that  it  has  "little  substance  to  jus- 
tify it"  and  adds  that,  while  the  sorrows  and  wrongs 
of  the  Serbian  people  are  unavenged,  "there  can  be 
no  excuse  for  pro-Austrian  tenderness."    The  Morn- 
ing Post,  June  22,  believes  that  "the  Dual  Monarchy 
i,  aware  that  France  and  England  do  not  regard  the 
Austrians  with  the  same  measure  of  detestation  which 
their  German  friends  have  been  sedulous  to  arouse, 
but  warns  Austria-Hungary  that  it  "should  clearly 
understand  that  here  is  a  case  in  which  sentiment  is 
not  an  element."   The  Glasgow  Herald,  June  18,  con- 
siders that  the  Czechs  and  Slavs  are  an  important 
factor  in  giving  Austria  "a  peculiar  place  in  our  re- 
card"  and  in  making  it  "less  vile  in  our  eyes  than 
die  unspeakable  Teuton  of  the  North."    While  these 
same  elements  produce  even  "an  unmerited  leniency 
in  our  judgments"  of  the  "German-Magyar  ascen- 
dency," and  while  the  demise  of  Austria  is  not  ad- 
vocated, what  is  desired,  however,  "is  that  the  old 
Austria  of  suppressed  nationalities  shall  perish,  and 
that  the  peoples  who  have  for  so  long  been  in  bondage 
to  the  German  and  Hungarian  oligarchies  shall  enter 
into  the  rights  which  they  have  been  denied." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Question  of  Schleswig 
The  Petit  Parisien,  October  22,  in  discussing  the 
delay  of  the  German  Government  in  answering  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  note  of  October  14,  suggests  as  one  ex- 
planation that  Germany  may  have  been  considering 
the  possibility  of  making  use  of  the  Schleswig  ques- 
tion in  order  to  confuse  the  issues  connected  with 
peace  negotiations.  The  idea  of  the  Petit  Parisien  is 
that  Germany  may  attempt  to  make  this  question  an 
excuse  for  demanding  that  the  principle  of  a  plebis- 
cite shall  be  adopted  in  the  settlement  of  all  matters 
hi  which  the  application  of  "self-determination"  is 
involved. 

The  Petit  Parisien,  in  referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
Government  of  Denmark  has  just  sent  a  note  to  Ber- 
lin concerning  the  question  of  Schleswig,  gives  the 
following  short  resume  of  the  matter: 

"It  will  be  remembered  that  Schleswig,  Holstein 
and  Lauenbourg,  known  commonly  as  'the  Duchies,' 
were  taken  by  force  from  Denmark  in  1864.  This 
was  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  Bismarck's 
policy.  Prussia  and  Austria,  after  having  joined 
to  deprive  Denmark  of  the  Duchies,  later  came  to 
blows  concerning  them, — or,  to  be  more  precise,  the 
method  of  administering  these  conquered  territo- 
ries served  as  a  pretext  for  the  war  of  1866. 

"After  Sadowa  Austria  was  compelled  as  the  de- 
feated party  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Prague.  On  the 
demand  of  Napoleon  III,  Article  5  of  this  treaty  stip- 
ulated that  Northern  Schleswig — that  is  to  say,  the 
region  north  of  Flensbourg, — was  to  be  allowed  to 


decide  by  plebiscite  whether  it  should  be  reunited 
with  Denmark.  In  1876  Austria  consented  to  the 
annulment  of  this  article. 

"But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  had  been  inserted 
not  in  the  interests  of  Austria  but  in  those  of  the 
200,000  Danes  of  Schleswig.  These  Danes  have  never 
ceased,  in  spite  of  a  'Germanization'  as  brutal  as  that 
practised  in  Alsace-Lorraine  and  in  Posen,  to  protest 
against  German  rule.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  at  this  time  when  the  Central  Powers  are  shaken 
this  question  should  again  emerge  into  world  politics. 

"It  is  certain  that  the  problem  has  again  become 
one  of  practical  politics.    The  newspapers  of  Copen- 
hagen, after  having  long  remained  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject, are  now  showing  lively  sympathy  with  the  mem- 
bers of  their  race  who  were  detached  from  them  by 
force  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  The  Scandinavian 
socialist  leader  Branting  has  pointed  out,  in  the  Stock- 
holm Sozial  Demokraten  that  the  liberation  of  the 
Danes  of  Schleswig  would  logically  form  a  part  of  the 
application  of  the  Wilson  program.    More  important 
still  is  the  fact  that  the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zei- 
tung,  the  official  organ  of  the  German  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor, in  referring  to  recent  developments  in  this 
question,  refuses  to  admit  that  it  is  properly  a  subject 
of  international  discussion.    This  proves  that  Berlin 
is  not  without  concern  regarding  it." 

AMERICAN  PRESS 

The  Ownership  of  the  Washington  Times 
On  September  14,  Mr.  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  Alien 
Property  Custodian,  in  an  address   at  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  stated  that:     "Twelve  or  fifteen  Ger- 
man brewers  of  America,    in   association  with  the 
United  States  Brewers'  Association,  furnished  the 
money  to  buy  a  great  newspaper  in  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  nation;  and  its  publisher,  without  dis- 
closing whose  money  had  bought  that  organ  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  in  the  very  Capitol  of  the  Nation,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Capitol  itself,  has  been  fighting  the 
battle  of  the  liquor  traffic."    Mr.  Palmer  described 
the  multiplicity  of  check  transfers  which  covered  up 
the  deal  for  a  time,  and  then  made  his  point:    "It  is 
around  these  great  organizations,  owned  by  rich  men, 
almost  all  of  them  of  German  birth  and  sympathy, 
at  least  before  we  entered  the  war,  that  have  grown 
up  all  the  societies,  all  the  organizations  of  this  coun- 
try intended  to  keep  young  German  immigrants  from 
becoming  real  American  citizens.    It  is  around  the 
Saengerfests     and     the    Saengerbunds,  generally 
financed  by  the  rich  brewers,  that  the  young  Germans 
who  come  to  America  are  taught,  first,  the  Fatherland, 
and,  second,  America." 

This  statement  created  a  sensation,  especially  in 
Washington,  and  the  finger  of  suspicion  pointed  with 
such  apparent  directness  to  the  Washington  Times 
and  its  new  Brisbane  management  that  the  New  York 
Times  made  bold  to  telephone  Mr.  Brisbane  for  an 
explanation.  This  brought  forth  an  advertisement 
paid  and  signed  by  Mr.  Brisbane,  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  many  other  Eastern  newspapers  of  Septem- 
ber 19.  The  advertisement  admitted  negotiations  with 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Munsey  in  June,  1917,  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Washington  Times  at  a  price  of  $500,000  and 
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that  the  money  came  from  German-American  brewery 
interests.  Mr.  Brisbane  said:  "I  applied  to  Mr.  C. 
W.  Feigenspan,  President  of  the  Federal  Trust  Com- 
pany, of  Newark,  a  friend  of  mine,  and  a  brewer. 
He  agreed  that  he  and  friends  of  his  would  lend  me 
what  I  might  need  up  to  $500,000.  It  turned  out  that 
]  could  get  along  with  $375,000,  and  that  amount  I 
borrowed  in  instalments  between  June,  1917,  and 
November,  1917."  It  is  also  shown  in  the  adver- 
tisement that  Mr.  Feigenspan  and  his  racial  associates 
declined  to  accept  any  security  for  the  loan  and  of- 
fered to  waive  the  payment  of  interest.  "I  declined 
to  accept  the  loan  without  interest,"  wrote  Mr.  Bris- 
bane, adding  with  that  bold  touch  so  familiar  to  those 
who  study  his  writings:  "And  I  shall  continue  in 
the  future,  as  for  more  than  twenty  years  past,  to 
write  against  whiskey  and  drunkenness  and  in  favor 
of  light  beer,  wine  and  temperance." 

The  reaction  of  the  press  was  distinctly  unpleas- 
ant. The  subject  of  the  kinship  between  German  gold 
and  some  American  publications  has  been  an  exceed- 
ing sore  one  to  the  loyal  newspapers  since  the  dis- 
covery last  June  that  German  money  advanced  by 
Count  Bernstorff  had  bought  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail  in  1915  as  well  as  the  services  of  several  well 
known  American  writers.    Consequently,  they  dealt 


harshly  with  Mr.  Brisbane  when  the  truth  came  out, 
and  especially  after  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate 
impelled  Mr.  Palmer  to  release  all  the  details  of  the 
deal  and  the  names  of  the  backers  of  the  new  "owner" 
of  the  W ashington  Times,  which  included  those  of 
George  Ehret,  Julius  Liebmann,  Jacob  Rupperi,  G. 
Pabst,  the  Fred  Miller  Brewing  Company,  and  C. 
Schmidt  and  Sons. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  September  20  led  the 
editorial  attacks,  branding  Mr.  Brisbane  as  disloyal, 
pro-German  and  anti-British,  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Postmaster  General  to  his  alleged  violations  of 
the  censorship  rules,  and  offering  as  proof  14  edi- 
torial expressions  from  the  Washington  Times  from 
June  28  to  December  21.  New  York  Herald:  "It  is 
reported  that  the  same  interests  which  appear  in  the 
revelations  concerning  the  Washington  Times  have  been 
active  in  other  directions.  The  trail  of  suspicion 
runs  to  Pittsburg,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Newark  and  other 
cities.  The  vast  majority  of  the  newspapers  in  this 
country  are  unbought  and  unpurchaseable." 

Others  writing  along  the  same  lines  were:  The 
Hartford  Courant,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle,  Indianapolis  News,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Nebraska  State  Journal  and  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 
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ENEMY  PRESS— German 

President  Wilson's  Second  Note 
The  second  note  of  President  Wilson  produced 
in  Germany  the  expected  reaction.  Conservatives 
were  moved  by  it  to  attack  the  President  of  the  United 
States  furiously  and  bitterly,  while  Centerists,  Lib- 
eralists  and  Socialists  still  affect  an  attitude  of  hope 
even  though  the  President's  manner  is  discouraging. 
Only  the  Conservative  press  is  unrestrained  in  its 
manner;  other  papers  hold  their  language  in  check 
lest  the  dream  of  peace  be  obscured  by  their  passion, 
and,  while  checking  their  indignation,  appeal  to  their 
less  patient  compatriots  to  do  the  same.  The  Social- 
ists are  much  disappointed  and  strive  to  make  the 
way  toward  peace  clearer  by  convincing  President 
Wilson  that  their  recent  governmental  changes  are  sin- 
cerely democratic.  Through  all  the  press,  whether 
reflecting  conservative  haughtiness  or  liberal  humility, 
the  wail  of  "all  is  over"  is  dominant.  Thus  Germany 
presents  a  spectacle  of  low  morale,  in  striking  contrast 
with  that  of  the  Allied  nations  when  the  tide  of  vic- 
tory was  against  them. 

The  Kreuz  Zeitung,  October  16,  expressing  con- 
servative opinion,  writes:  ""The  theory  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  concerning  the  question  of  evac- 
uation was  smoothly  put  aside.  The  military  com- 
manders of  our  enemy  are  to  decide  the  fate  of  our 
soldiers.  Our  brave  troops  are  to  lay  down  their 
arms  in  order  to  await  the  last  blows  of  our  enemy. 
No,  President  Wilson,  a  German  soldier  does  not 
give  up  without  a  struggle.  That  would  be  contrary 
to  German  honor  for  which  we  are  fighting.  Our 
brave  soldiers  will  be  fired  to  renewed  and  heroic 
efforts  by  the  indignation  aroused  by  President  Wil- 
son's insults.  The  front  must  and  will  hold.  Cer- 
tainly our  enemies  cannot  continue  the  war  indefi- 
nitely. The  reply  of  President  Wilson  means  the 
destruction  of  the  German  Empire.  Yet  this  Presi- 
dent, whom  our  optimistic  Government  almost  took 
for  a  friend,  remains  deaf  to  our  offer.  So  it  is  no 
longer  merely  a  question  of  war  or  destruction,  but 
a  destruction  of  honor.  Until  this  shall  come  to  pass 
not  an  inch  of  German  territory  shall  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy." 

The  Kreuz  Zeitung  finds  especially  offensive  the 
charge  brought  by  President  Wilson  of  brutality  on 
land  and  sea.  "The  contents  of  the  note  grow  in- 
creasingly offensive  in  tone.  The  head  of  the  State 
does  not  speak  in  that  tone  to  a  country  even  though 
he  has  momentarily  crossed  swords  with  it.  After 
the  manner  of  the  vilest  slanderers,  President  Wil- 
son accuses  the  German  army  of  robbery,  plunder 
and  outrages  against  the  people  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium. Willingly  he  has  lent  an  ear  to  the  hate  of 
Clemenceau  and  the  French  press.    President  Wil- 


son does  not  know  that  the  German  heart  is  incapa- 
ble of  these  fictitious  outrages  and  Anglo-Saxon  bru- 
talities. President  Wilson,  who  is  himself  responsi- 
ble for  the  continuance  of  the  world  war,  knows 
nothing  of  the  f rightfulness  of  war;  he  apparently 
does  not  know  or  will  not  know  that  thousands  of 
residents  flee  before  the  explosions  of  American  gren- 
ades, before  the  blazing  French  and  Belgian  villages 
and  cities  because  the  American  troops  and  their  Al- 
lies know  no  pity." 

"President  Wilson  also  digs  up  that  old  tale  about 
the  refusal  to  rescue  the  crews  of  ships  deplorably 
sent  to  the  bottom  by  U-boats.  .  .  .  When  passen- 
ger ships  which  also  carry  munitions  and  war  supplies 
come  into  the  war  zone  they  can  certainly  expect  to  be 
torpedoed.  President  Wilson  understands  this  per- 
fectly.   .    .  ." 

The  Kreuz  Zeitung  is  equally  aroused  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  hostility  toward  the  Hohenzollerns: 
"President  Wilson  also  recalls  his  speech  of  July  4, 
1918.  In  this  he  speaks  of  the  'destruction  of  all 
despotic  power'  and  however  he  may  gloss  over  that 
phrase  we  understand  perfectly  what  he  means.  He 
denounces  monarchy.  .  .  .  What  does  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Union  have  to  do  with  our  form  of  state? 
He  wishes  to  destroy  us,  not  only  our  monarchy." 

In  a  spirit  even  more  bitter,  the  Taegliche  Rund- 
schau, October  16,  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Cau- 
dine  Yoke  of  Mr.  Wilson,"  denounces  the  President 
and  his  last  note.  "Anyone  who  has  attached  as  much 
value  to  President  Woodrow  Wilson's  psychology  as 
we  have,  and  has  been  expecting  the  contents  and 
tone  of  his  reply  with  so  much  eagerness,  must  needs 
be  astonished  at  the  rash  presumption  of  his  latest 
fancy.  The  text  is  unprecedented  in  all  the  annals 
of  history,  the  tone  is  overbearing.  In  vain  our  Gov- 
ernment is  exhausted  trying  to  express  itself  in  a 
reasonable  manner  between  opponents  which  have  re- 
quests and  promises  to  make  on  both  sides.  He  plays 
the  part  of  a  Brennus:  'vae  victis!'  He  speaks  in  the 
tone  of  a  Bonaparte  as  a  conqueror  to  the  conquered. 
Our  army's  front  is  still  well  within  the  land  of  the 
enemy.  Not  a  hostile  soldier  has  set  foot  upon  Ger- 
man soil — even  to  the  end  of  the  southern  boundary. 

Nevertheless,  President  Wilson  sets  up  a 
Caudine  Yoke  and  wants  to  drive  us  under  it  with  vile 
insults.  .  .  .  The  belief  of  those  who  thought  they 
had  seen  in  President  Wilson  the  incarnate  conscience 
of  the  world  must  now  be  renounced.  .  .  .  The  po- 
litical climax  which  is  now  brought  so  decisively  into 
the  foreground  by  the  reply  of  President  Wilson  as 
well  as  by  the  recollection  of  his  astonishingly  arro- 
gant speech  of  July  4,  signifies  a  manifestation  of 
atrocious  insults  before  victory.  That  is  a  blow  aimed 
directly  at  the  wearer  of  the  German  Crown.  What 
can  one  say  in  reply  to  that?    Such  a  disturbance  of 
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the  world's  peace  as  is  pictured  by  President  Wilson 
is  rendered  doubly  impossible,  first  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government  of  the  people  and  secondly  by 
the  annulment  of  the  constitutional  article  which 
places  in  the  hands  of  the  Kaiser  the  right  to  make 
war  and  conclude  peace.  .  .  .  Anger  is  burning 
in  a  million  hearts  as  'this  high-handed  reply  speeds 
through  the  land.  However,  the  moment  has  not  yet 
come  lo  decide  between  an  unconditional  surrender 
upon  the  presumptuous  terms  laid  down  by  our  enemy 
and  war  to  the  knife.  Once  again  we  must  restrain 
ourselves.  Once  again  our  High  Command  and  our 
Government  has  the  reply  of  President  Wilson  and 
those  whom  he  represents.  But  the  issue  is  not  to  be 
evaded  by  this  last  decision.  President  Wilson  must 
be  backed  against  the  wall  and  compelled  to  give  a 
clear  decision.  Then  the  final  choice  is  up  to  us. 
Then  the  fatal  question  'To  be  or  not  to  be'  appears 
for  the  last  time." 

The  press  of  the  Center  still  remains  remarkably 
conciliatory,  finding  at  the  same  time  occasion  to  re- 
gret that  President  Wilson  should  appear  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  the  new  Government.  This  point  of 
view  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  official  organ  of  the 
Center,  Germania,  October  16.  "The  response  of 
President  Wilson  to  the  note  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment of  October  12  has  partially  destroyed  the  hope 
of  peace,  but  has  not  excluded  entirely  all  possibili- 
ties of  arriving  at  an  agreement,  and  even  less  the  pos- 
sibilities of  continuing  the  discussion.    .    .  ." 

"President  Wilson  desires  especially  that  we 
should  give  satisfactory  guarantees  of  security,  ca- 
pable of  safeguarding  absolutely  the  actual  military 
superiority  of  the  Allies.  That  demand  has  already 
been  formulated  by  the  press  of  Paris,  London  and 
New  York.  We  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  guar- 
antees demanded  by  President  Wilson.  It  behooves 
our  High  Command  to  say  whether  or  not  they  are 
acceptable.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing our  astonishment,  having  expressed  already 
what  we  know  of  his  character,  that  President  Wilson 
should  impose  the  new  conditions  which  previously 
he  had  not  even  mentioned.  It  can  only  be  believed 
that  the  press  of  America,  France  and  England  have 
exercised  over  him  a  very  strong  influence.  It  is 
wrong,  after  the  imposition  of  conditions  upon  an 
enemy  which  had  been  accepted,  to  impose  later  ad- 
ditional and  entirely  new  conditions." 

The  Liberal  press  represses  its  anger  with  an  ef- 
fort and  tries  to  keep  up  the  hope  of  conciliation. 
The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  October  16,  states:  "The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  always  made  a 
distinction  in  his  speeches  and  in  his  writings  be- 
tween the  German  people  and  those  who  formerly 
held  the  fate  of  Germany  in  their  hands.  On  various 
occasions  he  announced  his  opposition  to  everything 
which  represented  the  old  system  in  Germany,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  announced  his  sympathy  for  the 
people.  If  we  believe  that  he  honestly  labors  for  the 
future  conciliation  and  friendship  to  be  found  in  a 
league  of  nations,  then  must  the  words  which  he  dic- 


tates today  be  free  from  the  tone  of  the  conqueror. 

"Through  the  new  note  of  President  Wilson  the 
thought  of  peace  recedes.  The  spirit  which  speaks 
through  his  note  is  worse  than  the  demands  which 
the  note  actually  makes.  President  Wilson  is  the 
prophet  of  right,  conciliation  and  humanitarianism, 
yet  the  spirit  of  his  note  is  that  of  the  'mailed  fist.' 
President  Wilson  said  he  would  speak  openly,  and 
instead  he  has  returned  to  the  old  methods  of  diplo- 
macy. Yet  we  recognize  these  old  methods  quite 
clearly,  we  see  that  in  his  note  he  maintains  his  pre- 
tensions and  yet  still  conceals  the  dagger  beneath  his 
cloak.  .  .  .  The  new  Germany  which  desires  free 
and  honorable  conciliation  with  all  other  people  can 
not  forget  that  it  is  addressed  in  the  language  of  a) 
dictator.  ..." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  October  17,  is  equally 
angered  but  nevertheless  still  advises  patience  and 
still  hopes  for  peace.  "The  brutal  note  of  President 
Wilson  speaks  the  language  of  the  conqueror  and  is 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  destruction.  We  are  mis- 
understood, we  are  treated  unjustly,  we  are  threat- 
ened with  violence  and  destruction.  Who  among  us 
that  still  possesses  political  influence  is  not  seized 
with  anger  and  indignation?  ...  In  making  an- 
swer to  President  Wilson  it  is  necessary  that  we  move 
cautiously  but  with  decision.  ...  In  these  partic- 
ularly serious  times  the  co-operation  and  resolution 
of  all  the  people  are  necessary  conditions  for  success. 

.  .  But  it  is  not  only  the  Government  and  the 
High  Command  which  must  seek  to  impose  their  de- 
cisions. One  thing  is  certain:  The  Government  of 
the  Empire  in  harmony  with  the  High  Command  has 
responded  to  the  note  of  President  Wilson.  And  that 
response  is  made  with  the  approval  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Reichstag  and  consequently  with  the 
approval  of  the  majority  of  the  German  people.  He 
who  appreciates  the  gravity  of  the  hour  must  remain 
master  of  his  passions  and  above  all  must  permit 
party  interests  to  sink  into  the  background  while  the 
men  who  bear  the  real  responsibility  arrive  at  a  de- 
cision." 

The  Liberal  Vossische  Zeitung,  October  16,  takes 
much  the  same  point  of  view,  while  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  "President  Wilson  has  not  facilitated 
the  basis  of  discussion  by  the  tone  of  his  language." 

The  Social  Democratic  press  is  even  more  con- 
ciliatory than  the  Liberal  press.  It  does  not  consider 
that  all  hope  of  further  negotiations  is  ended  but  re- 
grets that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  made 
the  path  to  an  early  peace  so  difficult.  The  Social 
Democrats  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  recent  gov- 
ernmental changes  in  Germany  and  hope  to  find  in 
these  changes  a  speedy  road  to  peace.  Vorwaerts, 
October  16,  states:  "At  this  moment  Germany  finds 
herself  in  a  state  of  lively  transition  verging  toward 
a  democratic  system  of  government,  the  most  impor- 
tant part  having  been  achieved  already.  Even  before 
the  new  note  of  President  Wilson  made  its  appearance 
in  Berlin,  the  Bundesrath  had  recommended  to  the 
Reichstag  a  change  in  Article  11  of  the  Constitution, 
whereby  the  decisions  concerning  war  and  peace  are 
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left  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
The  expected  governmental  program  of  the  majority 
party  demands  the  subordination  of  military  author- 
ity to  civil  authority  and  the  elimination  of  all  mili- 
tary regulations  which  serve  to  influence  political 
affairs.    .    .  ." 

"The  German  people  are  bitterly  atoning  for  the 
political  errors  of  the  past.  If  the  Social  Democrats 
had  lent  their  strength  to  the  democratization  of  all 
the  departments  of  state  before  the  war,  then  much 
would  have  been  spared.    .    .  ." 

"Great  things  may  be  accomplished  if  an  armis- 
tice is  granted,  if  negotiations  are  begun  and  if  a 
general  situation  is  brought  about  by  which  the  Ger- 
man people  may  arrive  at  an  understanding.  Great 
questions  may  be  reduced  to  naught  if  the  exponent 
of  ruthless  destruction  gets  the  upper  hand.  .  .  . 
At  this  time  the  future  of  humanity  for  hundreds  of 
years  is  being  decided.  May  all  who  have  influence 
upon  the  trend  of  events,  neutrals,  socialists,  labor 
parties  and  honorable  friends  of  peace  in  foreign- 
lands,  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  adopted  pro- 
gram of  the  new  German  Government  from  being 
reversed  by  President  Wilson  and  from  bein  : 
torted  by  folly." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

The  "Proporz" 

On  October  13  the  Swiss  people  passed  a  federal 
bill  for  "Proportional  Representation."  Of  the  450,- 
000  votes  cast,  300,000  were  in  favor  of  the  measure. 
The  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  on  Octo- 
ber 18  published  a  chauvinistic  article  on  this  subject 
under  the  headlines,  "German  Element  in  Switzer- 
land Hears  Its  Doom.  Big  Majority  Demands  Pro- 
portional Representation  Clause  to  Stifle  Germanic 
Influence."  As  no  greater  error  of  judgment  may  be 
committed  with  regard  to  Switzerland  than  to  exag- 
gerate her  practically  negligible  "racial  problem,"  it 
is  worth  while  to  contradict  the  Herald's  statements 
with  the  actual  facts.  The  "Proporz,"  as  the  propor- 
tional representation  bill  was  called  in  Switzerland, 
provides  that  the  number  of  deputies  from  each  can- 
ton to  the  Nationalrat  (the  Swiss  "lower  house")  shall 
be  divided  up  among  the  various  parties  so  that  the 
proportion  of  deputies  from  each  party  shall  repre- 
sent the  proportion  of  votes  polled  by  that  party  in 
the  canton — instead  of  allowing  all  of  the  deputies 
in  the  canton  to  be  chosen  from  its  winning  party. 
The  bill  was  so  far  from  being  a  victory  of  the  French 
Swiss  against  the  German  Swiss,  that  in  the  poll  by 
cantons  it  was  passed  by  Zurich,  Basel  and  Bern  (the 
first  two  entirely  Germanic,  the  last  largely  so),  while 
it  was  rejected  by  the  entirely  French  Canton  de  Vaud. 
The  pro-German  papers  and  the  genuinely  neutral 
papers  published  in  German  (the  National  Zeitung 
and  Easier  Nachrichten)  also  favored  the  measure. 
On  the  other  hand  neither  can  the  Proporz  be  regarded 
as  a  victory  of  the  German  against  the  French  ele- 
ment, for  it  was  passed  by  all  of  the  other  French 
cantons  except  Vaud.  Actually  the  question  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  race.    It  was  principally 


a  class  measure,  was  backed  by  both  French  and  Ger- 
man Socialists  and  German  Catholics,  and  was  aimed 
at  the  Radicals,  who  form  the  strongest  party  in 
Switzerland.  The  Radical  Party  (in  some  cantons 
called  Freisinnige,  or  Freisinnig  DemokraliM  h  j  now 
possesses  five  of  the  seven  members  of  the  Bundesrat 
(the  cabinet).  The  future  increased  proportion  of 
the  representation  of  the  other  parties  in  the  lower 
house  will  probably  eventually  (though  not  in  the 
immediate  future)  lesseiuthe  proportion  of  Radicals 
in  the  cabinet.  The  Radicals  favor  strong  centraliza- 
tion as  against  the  increased  cantonal  initiative  de- 
sired by  most  of  the  minorities  who  have  in  this  case 
combined  against  the  majority  party.  This  centrali- 
zation and  decentralization  can  in  no  way  be  related 
to  German  "Kaiserism"  and  French  democracy,  as 
the  most  aristocratic  element  in  Switzerland  is  made 
up  equally  of  French  and  German  Swiss  families. 
Moreover,  if  die  Proporz  had  really  been  the  victory 
of  French  Swiss  against  German  Swiss  it  could  never 
have  been  won  in  so  quiet  and  so  undemonstrative  a 
manner,  as  the  German  Swiss  outnumber  the  French 
Swiss  two  to  one.  The  Swiss  press  in  all  its  discus- 
sion of  the  Proporz  has  made  no  mention  of  any  racial 
issue. 

AMERICAN  PRESS 

Congressional  and  State  Elections 
in  November 
With  die  Congressional  and  State  elections  only 
two  weeks  off,  it  is  difficult  at  this  distance  to  fore- 
cast either  a  Republican  or  a  Democratic  victory,  es- 
pecially as  the  latest  American  newspapers  on  hand 
are  a  month  old.  In  view  of  the  war  situation,  how- 
ever, impartial  observers  seem  to  think  that  the 
Democratic  Party  will  perhaps  be  able  to  keep  its 
comfortable  lead  in  the  Senate  and  its  narrow  ma- 
jority in  the  House.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  reported  ending  of  the  "political  truce,"  because 
of  Germany's  request  for  an  armistice,  will  embolden 
the  Republicans  to  make  such  sweeping  attacks  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  war  by  their  opponents  as  to  put 
the  ins  and  the  outs  in  the  other's  place.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  voters  will  remember  the  injunction 
that  "it  is  not  safe  to  swap  horses  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream." 

At  the  present  time  the  Senate  is  made  up  of  51 
Democrats  and  44  Republicans.  There  are  33  seats 
to  be  filled  at  the  approaching  election,  of  which  19 
are  Democratic  at  present.  In  only  10  States  are  any 
of  the  candidates  unopposed,  of  these  eight  are  sol- 
idly Democratic  States  in  the  South.  In  Minnesota 
and  Idaho  Senators  Nelson  and  Borah,  both  Repub- 
licans, have  no  opposition.  Two  women  candidates 
were  unsuccessful  in  the  primaries.  Representative 
Jeanette  Rankin,  Republican,  in  Montana,  and  Miss 
Anne  Martin,  Republican,  in  Nevada.  A  survey  of 
the  press  indicates  that  the  only  interesting  contests 
have  been  these  two  and  those  in  Missouri,  Missis- 
sippi, Georgia,  Michigan,  and  Illinois.  In  die  five 
States  just  mentioned  "loyalty"  has  been  the  issue. 
In  Missouri  former  Governor  Folk  succeeded  in  de- 
feating the  new  Senator,  X.  P.  Wilfley,  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  partly  because  the  latter  signed  a 
telegram  last  year  urging  the  President  not  to  ask 
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for  war,  the  ground  of  the  request  being  that  "the 
aggression  of  Germany  and  that  of  England  on  the 
laws  of  nations  differ  only  in  method." 

In  Mississippi  Senator  James  K.  Vardaman  was 
defeated  by  Representative  Pat  Harrison  largely  be- 
cause of  the  personal  intervention  of  President  Wil- 
son.   According  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  Au- 
gust 12,  the  President  notified  "the  people  of  Missis- 
sippi that  if  they  returned  him  (Vardaman)  to  the 
Senate,  they  will,  in  effect,  have  pronounced  ^  a  ver- 
dict of  condemnation  upon  the  Administration."  The 
attitude  of  the  President  in  this  case,  and  his  action 
in  bringing  about  the  retirement  of  Senator  Hardwick 
of  Georgia  and  of  Representative  Slayden  of  Texas, 
on  the  charge  of  disloyalty,  were  made  much  of  as 
news  items,  but  they  raised  very  few  editorial  ripples. 
Only  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  of  the  few  newspa- 
pers received  up  to  the  present,   cared  to  appear 
alarmed.    Its  leading  editorial  of  August  12  com- 
plained that  the  President  "seems  to  desire  to  set  up 
in  Congress  a  body  analogous  to  those  members  of 
Parliament  in  the  time  of  George  III  who  were  known 
as  'the  King's  friends.'    It  is  not  simply  punishment 
for  the  past  that  the  President  appears  to  have  in 
mind.   He  would  erect  a  kind  of  moral  terrorism  for 
the  future.    If  a  member  of  the  next  Congress  ven- 
tures to  oppose  the  President's  known  wishes,  he  will 
live  with  a  sword  over  his  head." 

In  Michigan  Henry  Ford  enlivened  an  otherwise 
dull  campaign  by  running  for  the  nomination  on  both 
tickets,  in  this  way  fighting  a  double  attack  on  his 
former  pacifism.  He  won  the  Democratic  nomination 
but  for  the  Republican  nomination  ran  a  poor  third 
to  Temporary  Lieutenant  Commander  Truman  H. 
Newberry,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  In 
Illinois  the  accusations  of  disloyalty  against  Mayor 
Wm.  H.  Thompson  of  Chicago  rendered  it  quite  easy 
for  Representative  Medill  McCormick  to  capture  the 
nomination  on  the  Republican  ticket.  To  win  the 
election,  however,  he  must  defeat  Senator  James  Ham- 
ilton Lewis,  the  majority  whip  in  the  Senate. 

Some  sharp  contests  are  in  progress  for  control 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  is  composed 
of  210  Democrats,  208  Republicans,  7  scattered.  The 
press  accounts  available  at  the  moment  indicate  that 
the  possible  shifting  of  power  and  with  this  the  Speak- 
eiship  and  powerful  committee  chairmanships  will 
rest  with  the  voters  in  a  handful  of  districts  in  New 
York,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Mis- 


souri, Kentucky  and  Nebraska.  Otherwise,  the  cam- 
paign is  the  quietest  that  has  been  waged  for  many 
years,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  principal  issue,  win- 
ning the  war,  is,  of  course,  the  object  of  both  parties. 

Indeed,  personalities  rather  than  political  issues 
have  in  the  main  been  the  bases  of  controversy  in 
the  senatorial  and  congressional  district  contests. 
Most  interesting  of  all,  perhaps,  has  been  the  attitude 
of  the  President  himself.  While  his  intervention  in 
strictly  inter-party  fights  for  nominations  has  been 
perhaps  unprecedented,  nevertheless  neither  the  press 
nor  the  public  seems  to  have  condemned  his  course, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  are  indeed  troublous 
days.  Some  Republican  leaders  have  been  inclined 
to  be  sarcastic  because  the  President  said  dramatically 
in  July  that  "politics  is  adjourned"  and  then  pro- 
ceeded in  August  and  September  to  electioneer.  Both 
sides  of  the  question  were  discussed  in  the  Washing- 
ton correspondence  of  David  Lawrence,  published  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  the  Neiv  York  Evening  Post 
and  several  other  influential  dailies  on  September  26, 
closing  with  this  observation: 

"Republicans  already  are  maintaining  that  be- 
cause the  President  is  commander-in-chief  he  can- 
not ask  for  the  return  of  a  Democratic  Congress.  But 
the  Democratic  answer  is  that  as  long  as  former  Pres- 
idents Roosevelt  and  Taft  are  asking  for  a  Republi- 
can Congress,  as  long  as  the  party  of  which  Mr.  Wil- 
son is  the  leader  is  being  attacked  on  the  ground  that 
it  has  not  supported  the  war  as  vigorously  as  the  Re- 
publicans have  or  would,  Mr.  Wilson  will  take  leave 
to  defend  the  members  of  his  party  against  such  ac- 
cusations, and  undoubtedly  where  such  misrepresen- 
tation is  practised  he  may  even  ask  for  the  return  of 
individual  Democratic  candidates." 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  campaign  now  draw- 
ing to  a  close  is  the  dwindling  importance  of  the  Non- 
partisan League.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
organization,  started  by  farmers  in  North  Dakota  in 
1914,  was  powerful  enough  by  1916  to  elect  one 
member  of  Congress  and  all  the  state  offices  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  its  birth,  and  to  exert  considerable 
influence  in  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota.  Now, 
according  to  the  New  York  Herald,  September  5: 
"The  Non-Partisan  League  is  dropping.  It  is  non- 
essential. From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  all  organ- 
izations are  being  weighed  in  the  war  balance.  .  .  . 
A  general  impression  spread  throughout  the  country 
that  the  League  was  becoming  a  menace,  that  it  was  a 
center  for  obstructionists,  and  therefore,  other  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  the  agent  of  Prussianism." 
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Military  Comment  on  Recent  Fighting 

* 

Compared  with  the  more  dramatic  happenings  in 
Flanders,  the  recent  fighting  about  the  Argonne  and 
the  Meuse  does  not  seem  to  offer  so  fruitful  a  field 
for  military  comment  by  the  German  papers.  How- 
ever, many  of  them  publish  articles  dealing  with 
this  sector,  and  explain  that  the  Meuse  and  Flanders 
are  the  two  axes  of  the  German  line,  upon  which  de- 
pends the  defense  of  the  whole  center  region  between 
Lille  and  Rheims. 

William  Hegeler,  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  Oc- 
tober 5,  describes  at  some  length  the  Franco-Ameri- 
can attacks  on  both  sides  of  the  Argonne.  "During 
the  last  few  days,  big  battles  of  the  most  violent  kind 
have  been  raging  on  the  entire  front  from  the  sea  to 
the  Meuse.  In  Flanders,  in  Picardy,  between  the 
Aisne  and  the  Vesle,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Argonne, 
the  enemy  has  made  advances  and  we  have  been 
obliged  to  abandon  to  him  considerable  tracts  of  coun- 
try. A  gloomy  glance  at  the  map,  however,  gives  no 
true  picture  of  the  course  of  these  battles.  In  order 
to  estimate  correctly  the  successes  of  the  enemy,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  at  what  sacrifices  these  have  been 
purchased,  and  how  far  these  successes  have  lagged 
behind  his  certain  hopes.  We  must  also  remember 
that  we  have  husbanded  our  forces  in  a  most  econom- 
ical way.  Undoubtedly  the  position  is  grave.  The 
German  front  has  never  yet  been  exposed  to  such  a 
heavy  test,  and  apparently  still  greater  attacks  await 
us.  But  so  far  the  enemy  has  nowhere  succeeded  in 
the  desired  break-through,  and  his  losses  are  increas- 
ing daily  to  an  almost  unbearable  extent,  ever  since 
our  initial  surprise  gave  place  to  organized  resist- 
ance. The  depressing  feeling  of  black  anxiety  is  re- 
placed by  calm  confidence  when  we  see  our  soldiers 
themselves  and  talk  with  them.  Though  they  seem  to 
recognize  fully  the  coldbloodedness  of  the  Americans, 
the  feeling  of  absolute  superiority  on  the  part  of  our 
soldiers  is  unmistakable.  Doubtless  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  tanks  from  out  the  artificial  smoke 
screen  caused  confusion  here  and  there,  but  when 
order  was  restored  and  a  line  had  to  be  held,  the 
enemy  attacks  were  generally  frustrated.  And  even 
if  we  did  eventually  retire,  it  was  generally  not 
through  fear  of  the  enemy  but  at  the  order  of  the 
Higher  Command,  who  desired  to  spare  our  troops. 

"It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  tremen- 
dous Franco-American  enterprise  has  so  far  failed, 
and  that  no  one  at  the  front  believes  that  it  will 
succeed. 

"At  the  forest  of  Argonne  an  envelopment  was 
agreed  upon,  and  north  of  the  wood,  French  and 
Americans  planned  to  join  hands  on  the  second  day. 
The  attack  on  this  front  had  been  expected  for  a  long 


time.  It  had,  however,  been  impossible  to  discover 
any  certain  signs  of  impending  attack.  The  enemy 
employed  the  device  of  leaving  thin  lines  of  French 
troops  as  a  cloak,  and  at  the  rear  of  the  French,  who 
were  not  permitted  to  leave  their  lines,  he  massed  the 
Americans.  Consequently  the  prisoners,  who  had  been 
taken  on  various  raids,  had  nothing  to  tell.  What 
seemed  really  more  probable  was  a  big  attack  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Meuse.  The  prisoners  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  forest  of  Argonne  announced  that 
on  the  last  day  supplies  had  been  blocked.  From  this 
we  concluded  that  there  had  been  increased  supplies 
of  another  kind,  and  we  took  defensive  measures. 
During  the  night  the  storm  troops — among  them  four 
of  the  best  American  divisions  (Pershing's  Darlings) 
— were  brought  up.  Nothing  was  said  to  the  soldiers, 
who  were  not  provided  with  maps,  as  to  the  objective 
of  the  first  day's  attack.  They  had  to  follow  their 
leaders  blindly  and  tanks  took  the  lead.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  had  been  promised  that  in  consequence  of 
the  cover  of  their  tanks  and  their  superiority  in  artil- 
lery— the  enemy  had  three  guns  to  one  of  the  Ger- 
mans— the  whole  affair  would  be  a  mere  walk  away. 

"The  whole  attacking  front  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  Argonne  Wood.  On  the  west  of  the 
wood  French  troops  are  stationed  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Gouraud,  while  on  the  East  was  the 
First  American  Army  under  General  Pershing. 
Whereas  on  the  first  day  of  attack  the  French  suc- 
ceeded only  in  making  a  slight  indentation  in  our 
front,  the  Americans  were  able  in  their  first  push  to 
gain  ground  to  the  depth  of  five  and  a  half  miles. 
The  undulating  territory  east  of  the  wood,  which  for 
the  most  part  is  covered  with  trees,  is  traversed  by 
numerous  gullies,  where  it  is  difficult  for  artillery  to 
find  the  range.  The  morning  of  September  26th  was 
very  misty.  Scarcely  had  the  fearful  thunder  of  the 
drum-fire,  which  had  lasted  for  eleven  hours,  died 
down,  when  hundreds  of  little  tanks,  armed  only  with 
a  revolving  gun,  flitted  with  the  rapidity  of  weasels 
through  these  gullies.  Thick  masses  of  infantry  fol- 
lowed them  on  foot.  As  if  spued  up  from  the  broth 
of  hell,  the  whole  weird  crew  suddenly  stood  at  the 
back  of  our  men.  As  one  might  well  imagine,  con- 
fusion reigned  at  first.  The  wild  chase  swept  on  into 
our  artillery  positions.  Until  the  fog  lifted,  and  thai 
was  not  till  late  in  the  morning,  anxious  hours  passed. 
Communication  between  regiments,  and  communica- 
tion with  the  Higher  Command  were  possible  only  by- 
means  of  messengers  and  carrier  pigeons,  as  both  the 
wireless  and  the  telephonic  connections  were  broken. 
Toward  midday  it  bcame  evident  that  the  break- 
through had  not  succeeded,  but  that  the  enemy  was 
standing  on  the  line  Dannevoux-Montfaucon.  Counter- 
attacks were  immediately  begun.  Pressing  forward 
by  Malancourt  on  the  west,  the  Americans  had  been 
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able  at  Very  to  take  as  prisoners  a  whole  regimental 
start,  but  later  on  these  hacked  their  way  back  to  free- 
dom. A  huge  mine  explosion  at  Vauquois  made  it 
possible  for  the  Americans  to  advance  up  the  Aire  in 
a  northerly  direction.  The  bridges  over  the  Meuse 
at  ^onsenvoye  and  Sivry  had  been  opportunely  blown 
up  by  our  men. 

"During  the  succeeding  three  days  one  violent 
attack  followed  another.    In  these  attacks  the  enemy 
employs  regularly  great  squadrons  of  tanks.    In  spite 
of  severe  losses  he  has  so  far  always  been  able  to  re- 
place troops  no  longer  capable  of  fighting,  by  new 
troops.   Wherever  it  is  possible  he  makes  use  of  arti- 
ficial fog,  which  prevents  us  from  replying  with  ar- 
tillery hre.    The  best  measure  for  beating  oil  the 
tanks  that  has  been  found  so  far,  is  the  concentrated 
charge,  which  can  either  be  made  to  explode  under 
the  tank  or  be  thrown  into  its  hatches  by  a  few  brave 
men.    Our  tank  guns  are  very  much  feared.  After 
the  first  hit,  the  whole  crew  of  the  tank  generally  jump 
out.    In  order  to  understand  why  the  franco- Ameri- 
can forces  attacked  during  these  four  days,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  reflect  that  the  defense  of  the  ground  had 
been  entrusted  almost  exclusively  to  the  original  trench 
troops,  who  are  numerically  far  inferior  to  the  ene- 
my.   Where  there  was  a  choice  between  sacrificing 
territory  and  men,  the  former  was  chosen.    In  spite 
of  advances,  the  fighting  power  of  the  Americans 
seems  to  have  decreased  considerably  in  consequence 
of  their  increased  losses.    This  conclusion  seems  jus- 
tified by  a  captured  order  of  an  American  division 
which  challenges  the  men  once  more  to  pull  them- 
selves together,  as  a  success  is  now  absolutely  neces- 
sary.   There  are  also  signs  that  even  yesterday  the 
enemy  could  no  longer  manage  with  the  forces  origi- 
nally intended  for  the  enterprise,  but  had  been  obliged 
to  ask  for  fresh  reserves. 

"The  line  which  the  enemy  has  hitherto  reached 
extends  from  Brieulles  on  the  Meuse  to  Apremont, 
then  cuts  through  the  Argonne  Wood  to  the  southern 
edge  of  Challerange,  there  to  regain  its  old  position 
at  Auberive.  But  possibly  this  line  will  no  longer 
exist  in  the  same  form  when  these  words  are  printed. 
This,  however,  would  mean  little  if  only  the  pace  of 
the  enemy  advance  is  not  accelerated." 

The  Rheinische  Westfaelische  Zeitung,  October 
9,  admits  that  "the  German  troops  have  had  10  days 
of  heavy  fighting  on  the  Meuse.  It  was  here  that  the 
Americans  with  marked  persistency,  attempted  to 
break  through  our  lines.  The  American  troops  ad- 
vanced in  close  wave  formation  and  upon  being  re- 
pulsed, systematically  reorganized  and  renewed  their 
attack.  In  spite  of  al)  this  our  front  withstood  the 
shock. 

"Admittedly,  the  enemy  were  striving  toward  a 
much  higher  goal.  A  copy  of  a  general  order  of  the 
American  General  Pershing  has  been  found,  which 
outlines  plainly  a  scheme  whereby  an  attack  against 
the  entire  German  line  would  push  back  our  front 
and  shatter  our  ranks.  However,  this  goal  of  our 
enemy  was  never  reached." 


The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  October  10,  remarks 
that  "the  attacks  in  the  Champagne  and  the  renewed 
assault  of  the  Americans  east  of  the  Argonne  have 
been  failures  in  spite  of  their  violence." 

"The  French  attack  east  of  the  Meuse  between 
Brabant  and  Orns  will  for  the  Americans  west  of 
the  river  mean  primarily  the  elimination  of  unpleas- 
ant results  from  our  flanking  movement  on  the  heights 
of  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Meuse.  The  local  attack 
of  the  enemy  in  the  woods  near  Consenvoye,  however, 
where  our  main  fighting  lines  are  located,  has  not 
fully  accomplished  this  purpose.  Elsewhere,  we  deny 
for  the  present  that  this  attack  had  more  far-reaching 
objectives." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  October  11,  calls  at- 
tention to  the  significance  of  the  Champagne-Argonne 
sector.    "Of  equal  importance  to  the  Allied  attacks 
in  Flanders,  are  the  attempts  of  General  Gouraud  to 
break  through  our  front  in  Champagne.  According 
to  the  statements  of  an  American  prisoner,  the  Allies 
recognized  their  delicate  position  and  their  decisive 
point  of  vantage.  Infantry  combat  has  already  started 
on  the  west  of  the  Meuse  and  in  the  woods  east  of  the 
river,  where  our  Verdun  offensive  began.    A  strong, 
unyielding  pressure  has  been  evident  in  this  sector 
for  weeks.    The  eighth  of  October  brought  an  added 
burden.    Our  lines  have  withstood  it;  here  standing 
firm,  there  giving  way  elastically,   but  everywhere 
without  serious  losses." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  October  18,  in  speaking 
comparatively  of  the  action  in  Flanders  and  the  action 
on  the  Meuse,  is  inclined  to  accord  "secondary  impor- 
tance, for  the  immediate  present,  to  the  fighting  on 
the  Meuse,  where  the  Americans  have  been  able  to 
pile  up  heavy  casualties,  but  have  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing no  operative  gains. 

"Many  other  attacks  were  to  be  expected  in  the 
region  between  Flanders  and  the  Meuse,  as  long  as 
the  Allies  have  sufficient  strength.  The  strategic  prob- 
lem centers  about  the  pivots  of  our  defensive  front 
in  the  territory  of  our  enemies — in  Flanders  and  on 
the  Meuse." 

The  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt,  October  18,  in 
discussing  the  apparent  plan  of  operation  on  the 
Western  Front,  calls  particular  attention  to  the 
"strategic  goal  of  General  Foch,  which  came  to  light 
in  recent  battles  on  the  Western  Front,  between  the 
sea  coast  and  the  Meuse.  By  breaking  through  the 
salients  of  this  line  and  instituting  an  encircling  move- 
ment from  both  sides,  he  intended  to  give  battle  to 
the  German  army  in  this  section  and  destroy  it. 

"While  the  recent  attacks  in  the  region  between 
Flanders  and  the  Meuse  were  being  condemned  to 
failure  by  the  strategic  withdrawal  of  our  Front,  the 
plans  of  Foch  became  apparent  through  his  persistent 
hammering  away  at  our  salients. 

"The  main  attack  of  the  Americans  upon  our  left 
flank  along  both  sides  of  the  Meuse  was  marked  by 
purely  local  successes  and,  upon  the  whole,  was  an 
ultimate  failure.  While  this  was  in  progress,  the  first 
great  Belgian-British  assault  was  taking  form  upon 
our  northern  salient. 

"The  other  attacks,  even  the  one  on  the  Meuse, 
are  momentarily  overshadowed  by  the  Flanders  as- 
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sault.  One  is  also  impressed  by  a  certain  relaxation 
of  hostile  impulse,  while  our  defense  has  been  de- 
cidedly strengthened.  The  newly  organized  French 
army  in  Flanders  has  not  yet  been  conquered,  so  Foch 
may  still  expect  something  from  it." 

The  Koelnische  Zeitung,  October  8,  tries  to  prove 
the  falsification  of  all  American  military  announce- 
ments by  a  comparison  with  authentic  German  re- 
ports. It  cites  the  following  as  a  characteristic  Amer- 
ican report:  "  'Our  attack  west  of  the  Meuse  which 
is  still  in  progress  today,  in  spite  of  firm  resistance 
offered  by  artillery  and  machine  guns,  dislodged  the 
enemy  from  well  established  positions.  Violent  coun- 
ter-attacks were  everywhere  repulsed  with  heavy 
losses  for  the  enemy.'  The  style  of  this  report  is  in- 
tended to  conceal  from  the  great  masses,  from  the 
uninitiated  of  the  American  people  and  from  the  Al- 
lies the  fact  that  the  American  army  (according  to 
our  military  reports)  had  been  badly  disabled  by  the 
attacks  between  the  Argonne  and  the  Meuse.  In  spite 
of  the  masses  of  men  and  machines  on  and  above  the 
earth,  the  American  assault,  upon  which  so  much  hope 
has  been  placed,  has  come  to  a  standstill,  thanks  to  the 
brave  counter-attacks  of  our  troops.  The  far-reaching 
attempts  to  break  through  our  front  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful. The  German  defense  has  held.  The  enemy 
has  been  beaten  back  with  extremely  high  losses.  How 
they  seek  to  cover  this  is  well  seen  in  the  above-men- 
tioned report." 

ALLIED  PRESS— Italian 

President  Wilson's  First  and  Second  Replies 
to  Germany 
Comment  of  the  Italian  press  on  President  Wil- 
son's first  and  second  replies  to  Germany  has  been 
pervaded  by  a  tone  of  intense  satisfaction.  Column 
after  column  is  given  over  to  explanations  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  demands  and  his  point  of  view,  show- 
ing how  these  conform  to  the  desires  of  the  Entente 
in  general  and  to  those  of  Italy  in  particular.  If  the 
press  lays  emphasis  on  one  point  more  than  on  an- 
other it  is  on  President  Wilson's  demand  for  proper 
guarantees.  The  Corriere  d Italia  for  October  11 
writes:  "It  is  at  once  a  prudent  act  of  politics  and  of 
war,  and  a  high  affirmation  of  the  will  for  peace." 
The  Giornale  a" Italia  for  October  10  says:  "The  first 
reply  of  the  American  Government  is  that  expected 
by  the  spirit  of  the  whole  Entente  and  such  as  will 
satisfy  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  Italian 
people."  //  Mattino  for  the  same  date  thinks  "it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  reply  to  the  enemy 
with  loftier  or  choicer  language."  The  Corriere 
d' Italia  for  October  17  prints  the  semi-official  state- 
ment of  the  Italian  Government:  "The  reply  of  Pres- 
ident Wilson  is  clear  and  categorical,  such  as  the 
necessities  of  the  general  and  political  situation  de- 
mand." The  majority  of  the  Italian  papers  for  this 
date  echo  the  same  opinion. 

The  Federalization  of  Austria-Hungary 
In  connection  with  Austria-Hungary,  Italian  opin- 
ion is  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  present  organization  of  Austria-Hungary. 


It  is  this  attitude  which  explains  the  silence  of  the 
press  on  Austro-Hungarian  matters  in  connection  with 
President  Wilson's  reply  to  the  Central  Powers.  Tin 
Italians  believe  that  President  Wilson  thinks  a-  the) 
do  on  the  subject  of  Austria-Hungary;  they  consider 
his  recognition  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  as  ample  prooi 
that  he  wishes  a  dismembered  Austria-Hungary  ami 
they  point  out  with  satisfaction  that  he  did  not,  there- 
fore, consider  Austria-Hungary  worthy  of  a  reply. 
We  cannot  treat  with  an  Austro-Hungarian  Monareln. 
say  the  Italian  papers,  we  can  treat  of  peace  only  with  * 
the  separate  nationalities  which  now  compose  that 
Monarchy. 

For  several  days  the  Italian  press,  following  its 
policy  of  watchful  waiting  for  President  Wilson's 
reply  to  Austria-Hungary's  note,  has  been  content  to 
reprint,  under  such  titles  as  "Decaying  Austria," 
news  contained  in  the  Swiss  papers  about  the  Dual 
Monarchy,  without  adding  any  comment  or  express- 
ing any  opinion.  The  notice  of  the  proposed  federal- 
ization of  Austria-Hungary  appeared  in  the  Italian 
papers  as  a  news  item  only.  On  October  18,  how- 
ever, the  Democratic  //  Secolo  comments  on  this  sub- 
ject as  follows:  "In  the  Court  of  Vienna  they  are 
waiting  with  trepidation  for  the  reply  which  Wilson 
is  to  give  to  the  Austrian  request  for  an  armistice. 
But  the  President  will  without  doubt  be  rigorouslv 
faithful  to  the  solemn  promises  by  which,  in  the  name 
of  the  Entente,  the  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary  were 
granted  the  right  of  freely  constituting  themselves 
sovereign  and  independent  States.  But  the  generals 
and  councillors  of  the  old  school  hope,  nevertheless, 
that  the  words  expected  from  Wilson  will  not  mean 
an  explicit  sentence  of  death  for  their  tyrannical  mon- 
archy. The  name  of  Lammasch  emerges,  heading  a 
program  which  those  who  are  responsible  for  it  wish 
to  be  realized  at  the  last  moment  in  order  to  give 
the  world  the  impression  of  a  radical,  internal  trans- 
formation destined  to  appease  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  which  is 
turning  toward  democracy.  .  .  .  While  the  Em- 
peror is  sending  machine  guns  to  Prague  he  is  also 
trying  to  take  advantage  of  Lammasch's  ideas  in  order 
to  save  himself  from  the  difficulties  which  threaten 
and  constrain  him  on  every  side.  .  .  .  But  we 
know  the  limits  of  this  federalism  and  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  in  practice  it  will  give  a  demonstra- 
tion of  its  radical  inability  to  resolve  the  conflicts 
of  nationalities  according  to  justice." 

The  Corriere  della  Sera  for  October  19  is  even 
more  skeptical  of  the  good  faith  of  Emperor  Charles* 
offer.  Moreover  it  shows  "that  the  old  hereditary 
enemy  is  wounded  to  death.  ...  In  order  for 
Austria  to  escape  from  her  deserved  fate  Europe  and 
the  world  would  suddenly  have  to  be  seized  with  folly. 
.  .  .  Charles'  proclamation  is  pervaded  with  the 
tragic  preoccupation  that  today  the  fate  of  the  Mon- 
archy is  decided  elsewhere  than  at  Vienna."  This 
paper  also  points  out  that  it  is  not  a  promise  of  real 
federalism  since  it  ignores  the  question  of  national- 
ities. "While  the  Czechs  are  promised  autonomy, 
the  Slovaks  would  remain  chained  to  Hungary,  the 
Slovenes  would  be  attached  to  Austria  and  the  Croats 
would  continue  to  belong  to  Hungary.    Charles"  proc- 
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lamation  is  above  everything  a  desperate  invocation 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  contains  an 
absurd  and  unrealizable  scheme." 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

Economic  and  Political  Conditions  in  Japan 
Recent  dispatches  from  Japan  appearing  in  the 
English  press  disclose  occurrences  of  unusual  inter- 
est.   These  include  serious  rice  riots  and  a  change  of 
Government.    The  rice  riots  are  reported  to  have 
been  started  by  a  number  of  women  of  a  sea-coast 
village,  who,  objecting  to  the  unprecedented  price  of 
rice,  which  was  some  300  per  cent  higher  than  in  1914, 
made  a  demand  on  the  authorities  for  lower  prices. 
Several  hundred  in  number,  they  not  only  caused 
general  consternation  in  their  own  locality,  but  aston- 
ished the  country  as  a  whole  and  set  in  motion  a 
movement  which  rapidly  spread  throughout  Japan. 
The  demonstrations  assumed  such  proportions  that 
the  Government  as  a  precautionary  measure  forbade 
the  publication  of  news  of  the  demands  of  the  people 
oi  of  any  disturbances  arising  therefrom.   This  action 
was  not  taken,  however,  until  discontent  and  accom- 
panying lawlessness  had  become  very  general.  Fol- 
lowing the  custom  of  the  country  in  such  matters,  the 
Government  made  large  grants  of  money  for  the  re- 
lief of  suffering  while  the  wealthy  classes  gave  liber- 
ally for  the  same  purpose.    Instead,  however,  of  re- 
moving the  import  duty  on  rice,  which  practically  pre- 
vents the  importation  of  this  commodity,  the  Govern- 
ment purchased  quantities  of  rice  in  foreign  countries 
as  an  additional  measure  to  alleviate  the  situation. 
Before  the  popular  unrest  subsided,  though,  serious 
destruction  had  been  wrought  throughout  the  country, 
particularly  to  business  establishments.    Among  the 
buildings  destroyed  was  the  head  office  at  Kobe  of  one 
of  the  leading  firms  in  the  country  which  deal  in  rice. 
The  riots  appear  to  have  been,  however,  a  more  or 
less  sporadic  outbreak  of  an  undercurrent  of  unrest 
among  the  lower  classes  due  to  a  desire  for  the  re- 
dress of  evils  which  exist  in  the  social  fabric  of  the 
country.    In  a  despatch  to  the  Times  printed  Septem- 
ber 25,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  vote  "in 
Japan  is  enirely  in  the  hands  of  the  principal  official, 
industrial  and  mercantile  and  shop-keeping  classes" 
and  that  resentment  against  such  a  condition  has  been 
"smouldering  for  years."    This  situation  has  been 
aggravated  by  the  "extravagance  of  the  war-rich  mer- 
chants," who  have  made  vast  profits  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.    In  addition  to  this  feeling,  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  August  21,  notes  that  the  troubles 
in  Japan  "synchronize  with  the  expedition  to  Vladi- 
vostok and  Siberia"  and  continues  "naturally  such 
an  expedition  would  tend  to  affect  the  rice  market 
and  send  up  the  price  of  rice  but  it  is  perfectly  well 
known  to  students  of  Japanese  politics,  in  spite  of  the 
censorship  in  Japan  and  elsewhere,  that  Japanese  in- 
tervention in  Siberia  is  far  from  popular  in  Japan. 
The  Opposition  party  condemns  it;  the  Government's 
nominal  supporters  sit  on  the  fence,  the  commercial 
community  is  desperately  afraid  that  its  profits  may 
come  to  an  end  and  the  finest  commercial  opportunity 
Japan  has  ever  had,  be  ruined." 


That  there  is  "much  public  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Government,  whose  resignation  would  give  satis- 
faction in  certain  quarters,"  clearly  appears  in  a  de- 
spatch to  the  Times  printed  August  22,  but  "only 
drastic  measures  against  the  propertied  classes  will 
decrease  the  price  of  rice,  and  this  policy  no  govern- 
ment in  recent  years  has  been  bold  enough  to  adopt." 
The  Cabinet  which  was  in  power  at  the  time  of  the 
rice  riots  had  already  exceeded  in  September  the 
period  of  eighteen  months  which  is  commonly  allotted 
to  a  government.  Accordingly,  early  in  that  month  it 
was  reported  that  the  Prime  Minister,  Marshal  Terau- 
chi  had  made  known  his  intention  to  resign  as  soon 
as  the  rice  riots  had  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  ter- 
mination. 

Toward  the  end  of  September  the  Prime  Minister 
took  this  step  and  he  was  followed  by  all  of  the  Cab- 
inet. Interest  and  speculation  were  immediately  rife 
as  to  who  would  be  called  upon  to  form  a  new  govern- 
ment. Among  the  most  likely  candidates  considered 
were  Marquis  Saionji  and  Mr.  Kei  Hara,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Seiyu-kai  or  Constitutionalist  Party,  the 
former  having  been  its  leader  and  the  latter  his  right 
hand  man.  Against  these  it  was  maintained  that  since 
the  Constitutionalists  had  supported  Marshal  Terau- 
chi,  they  could  not  succeed  themselves.  Marquis 
Saionji  was  asked  to  form  a  Cabinet  but  refused  and 
suggested  the  name  of  Mr.  Hara,  who  assumed  the 
duty.  In  the  Government  which  he  formed,  Mr.  Hara 
assumed  the  positions  of  Prime  Minister  and  Minister 
of  Justice  and  appointed  among  the  other  members 
Viscount  Yasuya  Uchida,  formerly  ambassador  to 
Washington,  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  Times,  October  1,  commenting  on  the  Cabi- 
net, notes  that  "this  is  the  first  Cabinet  in  Japan  which 
is  presided  over  by  a  commoner  and  which  is  a  pure 
and  simple  party  government."  All  of  its  members 
belong  to  the  Constitutionalist  Party  except  the  Min- 
isters of  the  Army  and  Navy,  who  are  non-party  men, 
and  Viscount  Uchida  who,  though  not  formally  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party,  has  been  identified  with  it  for  years. 
In  this  article  it  is  recalled  that  the  Prime  Minister 
recently  criticized  the  Government's  plan  of  interven- 
tion in  Siberia  and  he  is  quoted  as  having  said  "  'Ja- 
pan's foreign  policy  had  for  its  corner-stone  the  main- 
tenance of  the  British  Alliance  and  of  the  fullest  un- 
derstanding with  America'  so  that  he  could  only  ap- 
prove any  scheme  of  intervention  when  there  was  not 
a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  its  compatibility  with  these 
basic  principles.  In  this  respect  Viscount  Uchida  is 
doubtless  thoroughly  at  one  with  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. 

That  this  suggestion  regarding  the  new  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  is  correct  is  shown  by  an  inter- 
view given  by  him  to  Reuter's  correspondent  which 
was  printed  in  the  Morning  Post  of  October  18.  In 
this  interview  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the 
change  of  administration  in  Japan  does  not  involve 
any  change  of  policies  or  principles  in  dealing  with 
either  friends  or  enemies.  He  refers  to  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  recent  utterances  of  President  Wil- 
son and  draws  particular  attention  to  the  President's 
declaration  that  "with  perfect  unity  of  purpose  and 
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counsel  will  come  the  assurance  of  complete  victory" 
which  appears  to  him  as  "the  first  principle  in  the 
solution  of  the  difficult  problem  before  us.  There  can 
be  no  league  of  nations  unless  there  is  among  the  mem- 
bers as  complete  unity  of  confidence  and  trust  in  one 
another  as  of  purpose  and  counsel.  The  'Noblesse 
Oblige'  of  the  West  or  the  'Bushido'  of  the  East  must 
permeate  and  guide  the  action  of  any  such  league." 
Japan  has  always  been  ready  to  assume  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  work  looking  to  the  attainment  of  the  com- 
mon aim  and  "she  is  as  loyal  to  the  great  Alliance 


created  by  this  war  as  to  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance 
which  Japan  invariably  regards  as  the  corner-stone  of 
her  foreign  policy." 

Of  Russia  he  says  that  all  are  joined  "by  a  com- 
mon duty  to  obey  a  common  mandate  to  prevent  the 
spoliation  of  a  nation  which  was  betrayed  in  an  hour 
of  great  weakness"  without  seeking  any  advantage 
not  shared  by  all.  He  is  quite  hopeful  in  regard  to 
China  where  he  considers  the  situation  has  greatly  im- 
proved and  adds  that  "united  government  and  good 
order  in  China  are  more  important  to  Japan  than  to 
any  nation  except  China  herself." 
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Austria  in  Process  of  Reconstruction 

At  the  moment  when  Germany  is  moving  slowly 
toward  democratic  reconstruction,  a  far  reaching  po- 
litical revolution  is  taking  place  in  Austria-Hungary. 
This  change  is  being  wrought  as  the  result  of  two 
great  forces,  which  in  turn  are  reciprocal  in  their  in- 
fluence. In  the  first  place,  Austria-Hungary  has  ex- 
hausted completely  her  military  capacity,  with  the 
result  that  an  early  peace  is  essential.  She  is  forced 
therefore  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  President  Wilson. 
In  order  to  yield  to  these  demands  more  gracefully 
the  governmental  authorities  are  attempting  far-reach- 
ing political  changes  as  if  of  their  own  volition.  In  the 
second  place,  the  numerous  peoples  composing  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  are  making  the  most  of  the 
occasion  to  prosecute  their  own  demands  for  separate 
nationalities,  for  freedom  and  for  federalism  in  place 
of  imperialism.  The  results  thus  far  obtained,  how- 
ever satisfactory  they  may  be  to  President  Wilson, 
and  the  Allies,  are  material  gains  for  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian peoples. 

The  full  expression  of  these  results  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  Manifesto  of  Emperor  Karl,  Fremden- 
Blatt,  October  18th. 

The  Manifesto  of  Emperor  Karl 

"My  loyal  Austrian  peoples: 

"Since  my  accession  it  has  been  my  steadfast  en- 
deavor to  obtain  the  longed-for  peace  for  all  of  my 
peoples,  and  to  indicate  to  the  peoples  of  Austria  the 
paths  by  which  they  may  be  able  to  bring  to  a  pros- 
perous development  their  national  strength  unham- 
pered by  obstacles  and  friction,  and  successfully  to 
utilize  this  national  strength  for  their  intellectual 
and  economic  welfare.  The  terrible  struggle  of  the 
world  war  has  hitherto  hampered  works  of  peace. 
Heroism,  loyalty  and  sacrificial  endurance  of  distress 
and  privations  have  in  this  serious  time  gloriously  de- 
fended the  Fatherland.  But  the  severe  sacrifices  of 
war  were  made  to  assure  us  an  honorable  peace,  at  the 
threshold  of  which,  with  God's  help,  we  are  standing 
today. 

"Without  delay  we  must  now  begin  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Fatherland  on  its  natural  and  therefore 
most  trustworthy  bases.  The  wishes  of  the  Austrian 
peoples  must  with  the  utmost  care  be  made  to  har- 
monize and  be  brought  to  fulfillment.  I  am  resolved 
to  carry  through  this  work,  with  the  free  co-operation 
of  my  peoples  in  the  spirit  of  those  principles  which 
the  Allied  Monarchs  adopted  in  their  peace  message. 
In  accordance  with  the  will  of  her  peoples  Austria  will 
become  a  Federal  State,  in  which  each  race  within  its 
national  domain  shall  form  its  own  national  state. 
The  union  of  the  Polish  territories  of  Austria  with 
an  independent  Polish  state  will  thereby  in  no  way  be 


prejudiced.  The  town  of  Trieste,  inclusive  of  its  ter- 
ritory, receives  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  its 
population  a  special  position. 

"This  reconstruction,  which  in  no  way  affects  the 
integrity  of  the  countries  under  the  Holy  Crown  of 
Hungary,  will  guarantee  the  independence  of  each  in- 
dividual national  state.  It  will,  however,  also  effect- 
ively protect  the  common  interests  and  will  bring 
them  to  bear  wherever  community  is  a  condition  of  vi- 
tal importance  for  individual  states.  The  union  of  all 
our  forces  will  be  especially  necessary  for  a  just  and 
rightful  solution  of  the  great  tasks  resulting  from  the 
reaction  of  the  war. 

"Until  the  legislation  for  this  reconstruction  is 
completed,  the  existing  institutions  will  remain  in 
force  unaltered,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  general 
interests  of  the  country.  The  Government  has  been 
charged  immediately  to  prepare  everything  for  the 
reconstruction  of  Austria. 

"To  my  people,  on  whose  self-determination  the 
new  empire  will  be  based,  I  direct  my  appeal  to  co- 
operate in  the  great  task  with  the  national  councils, 
formed  from  the  ranks  of  the  Reichsrath  deputies  of 
each  nationality,  whose  task  will  be  to  assert  the  inter- 
ests of  the  peoples  to  each  other  and  toward  my  gov- 
ernment. May  our  Fatherland,  through  the  unanimity 
of  the  nations  it  embraces  emerge  from  the  storms  of 
this  war  fortified  as  a  federation  of  free  peoples. 
God's  blessings  upon  our  task,  so  that  the  great  work 
of  peace  we  are  going  to  build  up  may  lead  to  the  hap- 
piness of  our  peoples." 

Vienna,  October  16th,  1918. 

(Signed)  Karl. 

(Countersigned)  Hussarek. 

The  significance  of  this  step  on  the  part  of  Austria 
is  set  forth  in  an  article  of  the  Ostdeutsche  Rundschau, 
October  18th:  "Austria  is  about  to  become  a  federa- 
tion. The  government  has  made  known  the  plan -tem- 
porarily and  a  proclamation  of  the  Emperor  an- 
nounces formally  the  new  organization.  The  import- 
ant consideration  is  that  the  people  of  Austria,  by 
reason  of  their  right  of  self-government,  guaranteed 
by  the  crown,  will  decide  as  national  states  upon  their 
territorial  settlements.  The  representatives  of  the  in- 
dividual nationalities  are  to  form  so-called  national 
congresses  or  national  councils.  These  national  coun- 
cils have  the  task  of  forming  the  national  states,  and 
of  determining  upon  the  general  relationship  between 
the  separate  states.  The  national  councils  must  ad- 
vise with  the  government  in  this  regard.  Until  the 
new  states  are  established,  the  government  will  carry 
on  affairs.  The  government  has  commissioned  them 
to  undertake  everything  that  may  be  required  in  this 
reconstruction  of  national  states.    Other  than  this  the 
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government  is  not  permitted  to  interfere  in  the  deci- 
sions of  the  national  congress. 

"Austria  shall  he  divided  into  four  states — Ger- 
man-Austrian, Czecho-Slovak,  South  Slavic,  which 
will  be  called  Illyria,  and  also  a  Ukrainian  state.  The 
Poles  are  to  remain  undisturbed.  The  establishment 
of  a  Polish  Kingdom  has  been  planned,  including  the 
annexation  of  other  Polish  territory.  No  mention  is 
made  of  Rumania.  Trieste  is  to  be  accorded  a  special 
position.  In  order  that  the  economic  life  of  Austria 
and  especially  that  of  the  newly  organized  federation 
be  not  imperiled,  it  is  necessary  that  a  seaport  be  pro- 
vided; hence  Trieste  becomes  immediately  a  common 
city  for  all  four  states.  Since  the  general  principles 
state  that  the  settlement  of  territory  by  individual  peo- 
ples shall  determine  the  boundaries  of  the  new  states, 
it  bcomes  self-evident  that  the  Germans  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia  and  Silesia  cannot  be  drawn  into  the  new 
Czecho-Slovak  state." 

The  Ostdeutsche  Rundschau,  which  represents 
German  national  tendencies,  and  which  is  particularly 
hostile  to  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  dwells  at  considerable 
length  upon  the  difficulties  which  this  step  toward  fed- 
eralization must  meet. 

"To  be  sure  the  definition  of  boundaries  according 
to  individuality  presents  a  problem.    In  Bohemia  one 
has,  for  the  most  part,  to  deal  with  a  defined  territory. 
The  question  is  more  difficult  in  Moravia.   The  Czechs 
have  taken  a  peculiar  stand.   They  even  refuse  to  con- 
fer with  the  Minister  President  while  the  latter  is  at- 
tempting to  develop  a  plan  which  shall  change  Aus- 
tria into  a  federation.    The  Czechs  will  accept  their 
own  state  only  from  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Allied 
Powers.  Contemplated  meetings  of  the  representatives 
of  the  separate  nationalities  to  take  up  the  carrying 
out  of  the  plan     .     .     .     will  not  be  able  to  estab- 
lish a  Czecho-Slovak  state.    The  Czechish  problem  is 
not  an  easy  one.   Here  the  government  must  step  in  to 
treat  with  the  situation.    The  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Czechs  to  annex  Slovak  territory  in  Hungary  has 
not  been  considered  by  the  government. 
Already  the  Czechs  have  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Slovenes,  and,  according  to  the  latest  reports,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  successful  in  winning  over  the  latter  to  the 
Czechish  point  of  view.    In  Carinthia  the  linguistic 
frontier  extends  from  Villach  east  to  the  Drave  river. 
Tn  Southern  Styria  an  exchange  of  security  is  being 
worked  out.    Possibly  an  agreement  of  this  sort  may 
be  decided  upon  in  a  general  way.    Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  give  the  deciding  word  to  those  sections 
of  mixed  languages  where  German  cities  are  sur- 
rounded by  Slovene  peasants,  who  are  the  pro-Ger- 
man Slovenes  of  that  section. 

"It  is  rather  surprising  that  no  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  Italians.  Is  it  to  be  understood  that  gov- 
ernmental circles  have  already  agreed  to  comply  with 
tlic  Italian  wishes?  The  German  Tyrolians  must  be 
resolutely  opposed  to  such  a  course.  Press  comments 
have  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  tendency  of  popular  opin- 
ion in  this  respect." 

The  press  representing  the  German  Christian  So- 
cial party  of  Austria  at  the  same  time  expressing 
strong  anti-socialistic  views,  approves  of  the  Mani- 


festo. Thus  the  Reichpost  October  18th  writes:  "The 
imperial  Manifesto  today  does  not  bring  about  the 
nullification  of  this  constitution,  it  is  no  Patent  con- 
taining the  wishes  of  the  nobility;  but  is  a  call  of  the 
wearer  of  the  crown  to  his  peoples  to  co-operate  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  states.  The  Emperor  does  not 
contrive  to  construct  a  federation  out  of  the  old  his- 
torical crown  lands  of  Austria.  On  the  contrary  in 
this  Manifesto  he  relies  upon  'the  will  of  his  peo- 
ple,' which  manifests  its  desire  for  a  federation.  .  . 
.  The  government  places  before  the  entire  peoples 
the  task  of  giving  themselves  without  delay  to  the  work 
of  creating  a  reconstructed  Austria,  in  which  the  na- 
tions shall  co-operate  in  the  development  of  national 
laws.  The  new  constitution  shall  have  its  origin  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people. 

"Just  as  in  all  former  governmental  questions, 
the  most  noble  will  of  Karl  I  is  born  of  a  spirit  incap- 
able of  wrong-doing,  which  knows  no  artifice  and  no 
falseness,  and  seeks  through  mild,  whole-hearted  and 
loyal  efforts  to  guide  the  peoples  through  the  present 
difficult  internal  and  external  crises.  There  is  also 
permeating  this  humane,  imperial  Manifesto  a  spirit 
which  awakens  confidence  and  trust.  .  .  .  The 
Federation  is  the  program  of  the  future.  It  has  been 
the  ideal  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  entire  Austrian 
nation.     .     .     . " 

The  Fremden-Blatt,  October  18th,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  expressing  official  opinion,  especially  the 
opinion  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  writes  ap- 
provingly of  this  step  of  the  Emperor.  "To  the  peo- 
ples of  Austria  appears  a  great,  beautiful,  but  more- 
over a  difficult  announcement.  The  last  development 
on  the  question  of  nationality  was  set  forth  in  the  im- 
perial Manifesto,  which  was  formally  given  out  yes- 
terday. It  is  the  last  step  but  also  a  decisive  step, 
made  on  the  path  which  Austria  has  sought  since  1818. 

In  this  step  the  Emperor  has  established 
two  principles:  the  obtaining  of  an  honorable  peace 
in  the  sense  that  the  hatred  between  ourselves  and  our 
enemies  shall  diminish,  and  the  initiation  of  a  recon- 
struction of  the  Monarchy.    In  his  proclamation  of 
yesterday  the  Emperor  declared  an  honorable  peace 
to  be  near  at  hand,  and  he  indicated  the  position  which 
the  new  national  states  in  Austria  would  occupy.  Each 
war  since  the  year  1848  has  wrought  great  changes  in 
the  character  of  the  monarchy.    The  October  Diplom- 
acy of  1860  followed  the  war  of  1859,  and  was  in 
turn  succeeded  by  the  February  Patent  of  1861,  by 
which  in  Austria  and  in  Hungary  constitutional  con- 
ditions were  laid  down.     .     .     .     Now  in  the  year 
1918  appears  a  more  significant  revolution  in  Aus- 
tria, a  revolution  more  significant  than  the  former  just 
as  the  terrible  world  war  is  more  significant  than  the 
wars  of  1859  and  1866." 

The  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  October  18th,  representing 
the  Pacifist  and  Socialist  classes  of  German  Austria, 
takes  a  point  of  view  differing  from  the  large  body  of 
the  press.  It  regards  the  political  revolution  as  hav- 
ing its  origin  not  with  the  imperial  will  and  Manifesto, 
but  rather  in  the  demands  of  the  peoples,  combined 
with  the  demands  of  a  victorious  enemy.  "Well 
meant — that  can  certainly  be  said  of  the  Manifesto 
through  which  the  message  was  given  out  that  'Austria 
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shall  become  a  Federation.'  If  the  purpose  ol  this 
reorganization  had  been  the  result  of  a  free  decision, 
out  of  a  knowledge  of  its  necessity,  at  the  same  time 
with  attention  to  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  na- 
tion, if  the  preparation  of  the  act  had  been  oppor- 
tunely announced,  then  such  a  manifesto  might  truly 
have  laid  claim  to  historical  significance.  What  im- 
portance, however,  will  it  be  able  to  claim  today? 
The  peoples  know  only  too  well  that  freedom  could 
be  obtained  only  by  declaring  themselves  ready  to 
accept  Wilson's  points;  that,  moreover,  the  Manifesto 
is  likewise  the  result  of  submission  to  the  principles 
which  Wilson  has  imposed;  that  also  they  have  to 
thank  for  their  freedom  not  the  Austrian  authorities 
but  on  the  contrary  a  power  outside  their  Fatherland. 

.  This  decision  to  which  the  Manifesto  has 
given  expression  has  come  late,  perhaps  too  late. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  say  that  the  Crown, 
oi  for  that  matter  a  retiring  government,  had  in  any 
way  supplied  the  energy  actively  to  influence  this 
transformation  and  reconstruction.  That  influence 
was  especially  impossible  since  the  German  popula- 
tion not  only  steadfastly  opposed  the  reconstruction, 
but  also  joined  with  the  existing  authorities  in  plans 
to  establish  in  Austria  a  German  dominance.  Just  as 
sc  many  great  plans  were  founded  upon  the  victories 
of  German  arms  in  the  west,  so  also  were  these  little 
ones;  and  all  of  them  have  failed  simultaneously  with 
the  failure  of  the  German  arms  in  the  west. 

"The  new  epoch  was  not  introduced  by  the  Mani- 
festo. The  peoples  had  already  expressed  their  de- 
sires, and  as  energetically  as  possible  they  had  been 
proclaimed  and  attempted.  But  the  influence  of  the 
old  regime  held  their  efforts  in  check.    .    .  . 

"How  great  the  probability  of  this  Federation  is 
we  know  not,  but  the  individuality,  the  freedom,  and 
the  self-realization  of  each  of  the  peoples  in  Austria 
are  now  certain." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

Poland 

By  the  Peace  of  Brest  Litovsk  a  sort  of  Kingdom  ol 
Poland  was  created,  without  a  king,  civil  administra- 
tion, army,  or  real  independence  of  any  kind.  The 
German  army  of  occupation  and  the  German  civil  au- 
thorities, under  Governor-General  von  Beseler,  re- 
mained the  real  ruling  powers  of  the  country.  In  or- 
der to  convince  the  world,  however,  that  the  Central 
Powers  really  intended  to  give  Poland  some  measure 
of  autonomy,  they  did  create  a  Council  of  Regency 
and  a  sham  legislative  body.  As  the  tide  of  battle 
turned  in  the  West,  the  Council  of  Regency  discov- 
ered that  Poland  had  definite  national  ambitions  quite 
incompatible  with  those  of  Germany  and  Austria. 
When  the  Government  in  Berlin  accepted  President 
Wilson's  14  points  as  a  basis  for  peace  negotiations, 
the  Polish  claims  came  speedily  to  a  head.  The  thir- 
teenth point  provides  for  a  free  and  independent  Pol- 
ish state,  including  all  land  inhabited  by  an  indisput- 
ably Polish  population,  and  assured  of  a  free  access 
to  the  sea.  For  Germany,  this  pointed  to  the  prov- 
inces of  Posen  and  West  Prussia,  with  the  thriv- 
ing city  of  Dantzig;  for  Austria,  it  pointed  to  the  prov- 


ince of  Galicia.  The  problem  hits  the  Pan-Germans  in 
a  particularly  tender  spot,  for  where  they  formerl) 
demanded  annexations  they  now  seem  about  to  reap 
disannexations. 

V orwaerts,  October  13,  and  the  Hamburger  Nach- 
richten,  October  15,  publish  an  interesting  manifesto 
from  the  Polish  organizations  in  Germany,  including 
parties,  election  committees,  and  newspapers.  "In 
accordance  with  President  Wilson's  terms,  the  hour 
has  come  for  the  Polish  people  to  demand  the  indis- 
putable rights  of  their  nation.  Only  the  union  into 
one  political  whole  of  all  the  Polish  regions  and  peo- 
ples, with  the  full  rights  of  a  homogeneous  nation,  can 
constitute  a  guarantee  for  a  permanent  League  of  Na- 
tions. President  Wilson  recognizes  this  in  his  peace 
program.  From  the  fact  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  accepted  his  terms,  we  conclude  that  it  wishes 
to  solve  the  Polish  question  along  the  lines  of  this  pro- 
gram." 

To  this  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  October  15, 
sarcastically  remarks  that  the  Poles  have  never  done 
anything  for  the  freedom  of  Poland;  but  now  that  this 
freedom  is  an  accomplished  fact  by  grace  of  German 
arms,  the  Poles  wish  to  reap  the  benefits  of  it.  "A 
people  who  have  failed  in  their  duty  so  miserably  as 
the  Poles,  have  no  right  to  demand  things.  They 
should  wait  in  patience.  The  whole  Polish  past  speaks 
less  of  glorious  deeds  than  of  rottenness,  corruption, 
and  party  squabbles.  .  .  .  Sufficient  strength 
remains  in  the  German  people  to  def  end  their  vital 
interests,  to  annihilate  the  Polish  rising  in  the  East. 
There  are  questions  which  in  these  fateful  days  of 
change  one  cannot  pass  over  in  silence.  Such  a  ques- 
tion is  the  Polish  problem.  It  cannot  be  decided  in 
the  Polish  sense  alone.  If  we  do  not  wish  to  expose 
ourselves  to  universal  scorn  and  ridicule,  we  must 
break  these  plots  with  an  iron  hand." 

The  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt,  October  17,  gives 
a  more  detailed  view  of  the  problem.  "The  striving 
for  a  Greater  Poland  is  unfortunately  strengthened 
by  the  reorganization  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Mon- 
archy. This  reorganization  plans  to  create  a  Ger- 
man-Austrian, a  Czecho-Slovak,  an  Illyrian  and  a 
Ruthenian  (Ukrainian)  state,  and  to  transfer  the  Pol- 
ish territory  of  Austria  from  Hapsburg  to  Polish  sov- 
ereignty." (A  map  of  this  project  is  published  in  the 
Chemnitzer  Volksstumme,  Socialist,  October  19.) 

"From  President  Wilson's  13th  point  the  Poles 
wish  to  deduce  the  right  to  claim  the  German  prov- 
inces of  Posen  and  West  Prussia,  and  part  of  upper 
Silesia.  .  .  .  None  of  these  regions  has  an  "in- 
disputable Polish  population.'  According  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1910  Posen  possessed  60.90  per  cent.  Poles 
and  38.42  per  cent.  Germans,  West  Prussia  34.22  per 
cent.  Poles  and  64.45  per  cent.  Germans.  Silesia  is 
purely  German  save  in  one  electoral  district  (Op- 
peln).  The  city  of  Dantzig  has  only  2  per  cent,  of 
Poles." 

The  Liberal  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  October  14,  as- 
sumes almost  as  decided  a  tone,  though  it  does  not  use 
the  violent  language  of  a  Pan-German  organ.  "We 
have  always  characterized  the  Prussian  treatment  of 
the  Poles  as  an  injustice,  calculated  to  revive  a  prob- 
lem which  even  the  Poles  themselves  recognize  as 
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Utopian.  We  wish  to  free  ourselves  definitely  from 
this  policy  of  force.  We  believe  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  German  people  have  already  done 
so°in  their  minds.  But  we  demand  the  same  course 
of  action  from  the  Poles.  .  .  .  Their  program 
does  not  specify  definitely  what  portions  of  land  they 
wish  to  detach  from  Germany  and  add  to  Poland.  His- 
torical grounds  give  them  an  almost  unbounded  scope, 
for  the  Poles  once  pursued  a  systematic  policy  of  force 
and  oppression  over  foreign  peoples  under  their  rule. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  'manifesto'  they  want  at 
least  Posen,  West  Prussia,  and  part  of  Silesia.  This 
would  cut  off  East  Prussia  (purely  German)  from  all 
land  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  Empire.  Would 
that  be  right?  A  single  glance  at  the  statistics  says 
n0-     .  .     In  order  to  free  the  Poles,  they  wish 

to  oppress  a  much  larger  number  of  Germans. 

"But  Germany  cannot  see  millions  of  her  people 
torn  away  by  the  Poles  with  impunity.  She  cannot 
renounce  her  most  important  agrarian  regions.  .  .  . 
The  tragedy  of  the  problem  is  that  Poles  and  Germans 
live  side  by  side  in  inextricable  confusion.  Their 
separation  cannot  be  effected  by  force,  but  only  by 
a  policy  of  conciliation.  ...  We  can  open  up 
to  them  a  sure,  free,  and  accessible  road  to  the  sea, 
by  means  of  free  harbors,  international  agreements 
over  the  Vistula  River,  and  the  like.  But  Dantzig  and 
those  regions  inhabited  by  both  Germans  and  Poles 
we  can  never  yield." 

The  Council  of  Regency  at  Warsaw  has  become 
dissatisfied  with  its  paucity  of  power.  Recently  it 
addressed  a  letter  to  Governor-General  von  Beseler 
asking  that  extensive  functions  of  the  German  civil 
authorities  be  transferred  to  Polish  representatives. 
This  letter  and  the  humble  reply  of  Governor-General 
von  Beseler  are  published  in  the  Deutsche  Tageszei- 
tung,  October  16. 

"To  His  Excellency,  the  German  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Poland: 

'The  branches  of  the  administration  which  your 
Excellency  offers  to  turn  over  to  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment are  of  such  slight  importance  that  the  question 
is  raised  whether  they  really  deserve  this  name.  Like- 
wise, your  Excellency  makes  the  grant  depend  upon 
certain  conditions  which  are  not  consistent  with  the 
character  of  this  Council,  a  body  recognized  by  the 
Patent  of  September  12,  1917,  as  the  highest  authority 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  or  with  the  honor  of  the 
Polish  Government. 

Tn  view  of  the  fact  that  we  stand  on  the  ground 
of •  the  immediate  erection  of  an  effective  machinery 
of  state,  we  must  decisively  request  that  the  Polish 


Government  be  entrusted  with  all  the  branches  of  the 
administration,  in  as  wide  a  measure  as  possible.  How- 
ever, we  are  compelled  to  decline  your  Excellency's 
conditions. 

'Furthermore  we  emphasize  that  the  standpoint 
heretofore  taken  by  your  Excellency  may  cause  unfor- 
tunate consequences  in  the  development  of  relations 
between  the  German  Empire  and  the  Polish  State.' 

"To  this  the  Governor-General  sent  the  following 
reply,  dated  October  7: 

'I  am  in  receipt  of  the  valued  note  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Regency,  dated  October  4,  and  have  the  honor 
to  address  a  courteous  answer  to  it.  In  the  light  of  the 
view-point  that  you  have  laid  before  me,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  cease  to  uphold  the  terms  laid  down  in  my 
note  of  September  28,  which  were  formulated  after 
discussion  with  the  legal  authorities.  I  am  enabled 
to  take  this  standpoint,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  on  the 
ground  of  dispatches  sent  today  from  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  to  the  Council  of  Regency. 

T  beg  the  Council  of  Regency  to  charge  the  Pol- 
ish Government  to  lay  before  me  as  soon  as  possible 
comprehensive  proposals  of  the  extent  and  the  date  of 
transfer  of  the  branches  of  the  government  which  it 
wishes  to  have  turned  over  to  its  authority. 

'The  benevolent  attitude  which  I,  myself,  and  my 
people  have  assumed  toward  the  High  Council  of 
Regency,  will,  I  hope,  react  favorably  on  the  further 
development  of  the  Polish  state,  and  engender  mutual 
trust  and  confidence.'  " 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  October  16,  is  dis- 
gusted with  the  level  to  which  relations  with  the  Coun- 
cil of  Regency  have  fallen.  It  wonders  at  the  weak- 
ness in  the  attitude  of  the  occupying  power. 

In  the  last  few  days  events  in  Poland  have  moved 
swiftly.  In  the  general  amnesty  to  political  offenders 
in  Germany  is  included  General  Pilsudski,  the  chief 
of  the  former  Polish  Legion,  who  has  been  in  prison 
for  over  a  year  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  His 
release  had  already  been  forecast  by  Vorwaerts,  Oc- 
tober 14.  Germania,  October  18,  tells  of  a  rumor 
that  he  is  to  be  made  Minister  of  War  in  the  new  Pol- 
ish Cabinet. 

Germania,  October  18,  also  prints  two  other  short 
articles  on  Poland.  According  to  one,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  authorities  of  occupation,  both  civil  and 
military,  are  to  be  absolutely  withdrawn.  According 
to  the  other,  German  troops  will  remain  in  Warsaw 
and  a  few  other  cities  until  the  formation  of  a  Polish 
army,  but  all  the  officials  of  the  civil  government  will 
be  withdrawn  immediately.  It  really  .seems  that  Po- 
land is  about  to  become  an  independent  country  in 
something  more  than  name. 
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The  Ninth  German  War  Loan 

For  some  weeks  past  the  campaign  for  the  Ninth 
German  War  Loan  has  been  in  full  swing.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  government  have  been  uneasy  lest  the  mili- 
tary and  political  situation  should  react  unfavorably 
upon  the  amount  of  the  popular  subscriptions,  and 
they  have  urged  the  people  to  pay  no  heed  to  enemy 
propaganda  on  this  subject.  All  papers  from  October 
5  to  October  10  printed  the  following  notice  in  a  prom- 
inent place  on  the  front  page,  in  heavy  type  italics  and 
German  script:  "Your  safest  bank  is  the  Imperial 
Bank.  Its  inscription  reads  'War  Loans.'  "  Some 
articles  explain  at  length  the  surety  of  the  collateral. 
Others  take  pains  to  point  out  why,  now  that  peace  is 
near,  another  war  loan  is  necessary. 

Count  von  Roedern,  Imperial  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  delivered  these  reassuring  words  to  the  par- 
ty leaders  of  the  Reichstag,  as  reported  by  the  Nord- 
deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  October  9:  "I  have 
asked  you  here,  gentlemen,  for  a  special  reason.  We 
have  seen  in  former  loans  that  spiteful  and  ignorant 
people  are  worked  upon  by  rumors,  which  every  sen- 
sible person  looks  upon  as  idle  gossip.  I  should  like 
to  waive  all  claim  to  the  subscriptions  of  these  petty, 
unpatriotic  Germans.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  our  enemies  are  responsible  for  the  circulation 
of  these  same  rumors,  which,  alas,  pass  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  undecided  in  their  desire  to  subscribe. 
These  undecided  persons  question  the  security  of  the 
loan.  I  deem  it  necessary  to  repeat  for  their  benefit, 
what  I  have  already  declared  in  the  Reichstag  and 
elsewhere:  The  loans  are  secured  formally  by  the 
promises  of  the  government  and  the  Reichstag;  and 
materially  by  that  which  stands  behind  them, — the 
working  power  and  the  taxpaying  capacity  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  The  war  loan  has  been  signed  as  a  mort- 
gage upon  the  property  of  our  people.  To  be  sure 
some  of  this  property  has  suffered  a  certain  damage 
by  consumption  during  the  war,  but  fundamentally  it 
still  stands  untouched. 

"We  need  a  successful  outcome  of  the  Ninth  War 
Loan;  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  have  not  dimin- 
ished. The  means  for  the  loan  are  at  hand,  in  the 
increase  of  foreign  money  in  our  banks  and  in  the 
growth  of  savings  deposits,  which  show  a  total  of  4  3-4 
billion  marks  in  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year  as 
against  2  1-2  billion  marks  for  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  last  year." 

Hamburger  Nachrichten,  October  13,  1918:  "The 
significance  of  the  Ninth  War  Loan  still  remains  un- 
clear to  some  people. 

"1.  The  expenses  of  the  Empire,  which  are 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  prepara- 
tion for  peace,  cannot  be  dispensed  with  under  any 


circumstances.  What  the  Empire  orders  and  buys 
must  be  paid  lor,  its  financial  obligations  must  be 
met,  no  matter  where  the  means  are  found.  If  the 
German  people  do  not  lend  the  money,  the  govern- 
ment must  secure  it  in  some  other  way.  It  will  have 
to  pay  higher  fees  and  taxes.  The  greater  the  inter- 
est on  the  national  debt,  the  greater  the  burden  of  the 
people.  The  war  loans  serve  also  to  consolidate  debts 
already  contracted.  .  .  .  Whoever  can  sub- 
scribe to  the  loan  and  does  not,  causes  nothing  less 
than  an  increase  in  the  taxes. 

"2.  If  anyone  believes  that  the  German  war  loan 
does  not  offer  sufficient  security,  let  him  tell  us  where 
he  does  expect  to  find  this.  All  the  banks,  postal  and 
savings  institutions,  official  departments,  municipali- 
ties, as  well  as  insurance,  commercial,  and  industrial 
firms,  have  already  subscribed  enormous  sums.  If, 
in  the  most  extreme  case,  the  loan  should  lose  its 
value,  would  the  poor  fool  who  invested  elsewhere 
think  that  he  had  been  spared?  Indeed  not!  All  the 
other  financial  institutions  of  the  country  would  crash 
at  the  same  time. 

"3.  Those  who  live  in  actual  need,  not  knowing 
where  they  can  draw  their  next  day's  income,  of 
course  are  not  expected  to  subscribe.  But  all  people 
with  a  yearly  income  of  more  than  a  few  hundred 
marks  should  see  their  duty  and  fulfill  it.  Insurance 
firms  all  over  the  country  offer  facilities  for  subscrip- 
tion." 

Frankfurter  Zeitung,  October  13:  "Germany  has 
offered  her  enemies  armistice  and  peace.  The  war  is 
in  a  state  of  liquidation.  Why,  then,  should  the  Ger- 
man people  subscribe  to  a  new  war  loan?  .  .  . 
Even  if  peace  should  be  concluded  tomorrow,  a  giant 
loan  would  be  necessary.  It  has  always  been  our 
boast  heretofore  that  a  large  part  of  the  German 
war  costs  have  been  met  by  long-time,  well-placed 
bonds,  while  the  enemy  has  been  compelled  to  rely  on 
short-time,  floating  collateral.  This  year,  at  the  end 
of  April,  after  the  Eighth  Loan  had  brought  in  the 
enormous  sum  of  14  billion  marks,  our  total  war 
debts  amounted  to  87  billion  marks.  But  the  war  costs 
then  amounted  to  112  billions,  and  these  have  now 
gone  up  to  135.  Between  these  two  figures,  war 
costs  and  war  loans,  there  is  a  large  difference,  48 
billion  marks.  It  is  to  cover  this  difference  that  we 
need  a  new  war  loan.  Treasury  notes  and  other  short 
time  loans  must  be  replaced  by  government  bonds. 

"Subscription  to  the  war  loan  is  a  preparation  for 
peace.  The  enormous  sums  of  paper  money  issued 
by  the  Reichsbank  during  the  war  must  be  withdrawn. 
All  capital,  gold,  and  savings  must  be  made  available 
to  re-establish  our  commerce  and  industries.  Out  must 
come  the  money  if  our  domestic  economy  is  to  re- 
main healthy. 
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"Likewise,  we  must  subscribe  to  show  our  ene- 
mies that,  if  necessary,  we  are  strong  enough  for  fur- 
ther war.  The  German  people  have  taken  their  po- 
litical fate  into  their  own  hands.  Now  they  must 
show  the  Allies  that  their  will  is  like  steel,  and  that 
their  strength  has  been  doubled  by  the  knowledge  of 
their  self-responsibility,  both  for  the  present  and  for 
the  future.  .  .  •  The  result  of  the  Ninth  War 
Lean  will  be  interpreted  abroad  as  a  proof  whether  or 
not  Germany  has  lost  her  nerve.  So,  from  all  points 
of  view,  we  must  meet  the  burden  of  new  subscrip- 
■>■> 

tuns. 

The  Claims  of  Denmark  Against  Germany 
The  acceptance  of  President  Wilson's  14  points 
has  raised  more  than  one  storm  for  Germany.  If  the 
people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Posen  are  to  be  given 
the  right  of  self-determination,  why  not  the  Danes  in 
North  Schleswig  as  well?  This  territory  was  torn 
from  Denmark  by  force  through  the  Treaty  of  Prague 
in  1866.  Its  sole  inhabitants  are  200,000  Danes. 
Now  that  the  hour  of  Germany's  defeat  has  come,  the 
Scandinavian  press  is  wondering  whether  this,  too,  is 
not  an  international  question  that  can  be  raised  at  the 
peace  conference.  Scandinavian  comment  is  spar- 
ingly reflected  in  the  German  papers. 

Strassburger  Post,  October  21:  "The  Scandina- 
vian press,  and  to  an  unusual  extent  the  Danish  press, 
has  been  busy  in  the  last  few  days  with  the  question 
of  North  Schleswig.  A  few  papers  attempt  to  repre- 
sent it  as  a  problem  to  be  discussed  in  the  peace  nego- 
tiations,— as  a  matter  which,  though  it  concerns  only 
Germany  and  her  neutral,  friendly  neighbor,  should 
be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  our  enemies.  Such 
considerations  do  not  tend  to  simplify  the  situation." 

Hamburger  Fremdenblatt,   October  20:  "The 
National  Zeitung  records  a  rumor  spread  abroad  this 
evening  in  Reichstag  circles  about  a  note  from  a  neigh- 
boring power — Denmark — which  suggests  to  the  be- 
nevolent consideration  of  the  German  Government  cer- 
tain treaty  questions  now  more  than  fifty  years  old 
(Article  5  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague  on  a  plebiscite  in 
North  Schleswig) .   We  need  hardly  say  that  this  news 
is  absolutely  false.    The  Danish  Government,  which 
lives  in  complete  harmony  with  us,  has  not  made  the 
slightest  move  in  this  direction,  and  is  not  thinking  of 
attacking  us  in  any  way.     .     .     .     Two  manners  of 
treating  the  question  are  visible  in  the  Danish  Press, 
the  Chauvinistic  and  the  official  governmental.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former,  the  North  Schleswig  problem  is 
a  European  question,  to  be  settled  at  the  peace  con- 
ference.   A  friendly  arrangement  with  Germany  is 
categorically  refused.   Not  only  Danish  North  Schles- 
wig, but  German  territories  as  far  south  as  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  Canal  are  demanded.    On  the  other  side 
stands  the  governmental  paper  Politiken,  which  be- 
lieves that  'our  great  national  claim  ought  to  be  raised 
only  at  the  moment  when  there  is  a  good  chance  of 
success.     The  fulfilment  of  our  hopes  should  take 
place  in  an  understanding  with  our  neighbors  to  the 
south.    No  sensible  Dane  wishes  a  decision  which 
would  bring  territories  peopled  by  Germans  into  the 


Danish  Kingdom.   We  want  Danish  North  Schleswig, 
but  only  that,  nothing  more.'  " 

The  Koelnische  Zeitung,  October  18,  gives  an 
article  published  by  Dr.  Birck,  Professor  of  National 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  in  the 
Nationaltidende,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
current  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  Danish  people. 
"  'When  the  Danish  Government  proclaimed  absolute 
neutrality  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  it  undoubtedly 
expressed  the  will  of  the  nation.  Denmark  had  no 
points  of  friction  with  the  Allies.  If  opposed  to  Ger- 
many, she  saw  that  she  might  suffer  the  fate  of  Bel- 
gium, especially  as  Great  Britain  was  powerless  to 
help  her.  Even  a  defeated  Germany  would  be  stronger 
than  Denmark.  Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the 
war,  Germany  will  still  remain  our  neighbor,  with 
whose  good  will  we  must  reckon.  Neutrality  is  hon- 
orable, for  it  is  coupled  in  no  way  with  the  idea  of 
joining  the  enemies  of  Germany  at  the  last  moment. 
We  Danes  are  not  jackals.  .  .  .  However,  in 
the  future  Germany  cannot  rest  content  to  see  the  neu- 
tral nations  remain  simply  loyal,  correct  neighbors. 
If  she  wishes  more  than  that  from  Denmark,  she  must 
create  a  foundation  for  friendly  relations,  and  that  is 
impossible  as  long  as  the  Danes  in  South  Jutland 

(North  Schleswig)  remain  discontented  with  their  po- 

■ ,  •     '» »» 
sition. 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

President  Wilson's  Reply  to  Austria-Hungary 
In  comparison  with  the  prominence  given  to  the 
correspondence  between  President  Wilson  and  Berlin, 
little  notice  is  taken  in  the  British  press  of  the  Presi- 
dent's reply  to  the  Austrian  Note  of  October  7.  In 
some  papers,  notably  the  Daily  Chronicle  and  Daily 
News,  no  editorial  comment  on  the  note  has  ap- 
peared, while  in  other  journals  it  receives  somewhat 
cursory  treatment.    Wherever  the  note  is  mentioned, 
however,  the  small  space  allotted  to  it  does  not  imply 
a  lack  of  sympathy  with  its  contents.    Thus  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  October  21,  in  an  editorial  devoted 
largely  to  the  situation  in  Hungary,  points  out  only 
that  the  President  has  said  that  "mere  autonomy  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  peoples  is  no  longer  acceptable  as 
a  basis  for  peace."   This  paper  appears  to  be  in  entire 
accord  with  the  underlying  principles  of  the  note,  how- 
ever, for,  in  depicting  the  collapse  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  and  the  serious  situation  in  which  such  an 
event  places  Germany,  it  says,  "herein  is  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  teaching  of  the  'Easterners,'  which  we 
have  been  putting  forward  throughout  this  war,  and 
which  is  now  so  swiftly  and  catastrophically  demon- 
strating itself."    The  Times,  October  21,  considers 
that  "once  more  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  spoken  the  mind  of  the  associated  peoples  to  an 
enemy  Government.     In  rejecting  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian appeal  for  an  armistice  he  states  anew  one  of 
the  main  principles  for  which  this  country  has  been 
fighting  from  the  outset — and  reaffirms  the  British  dec- 
laration that  we  shall  never  sheathe  the  sword  'until 
the  rights  of  the  smaller  nationalities  of  Europe  are 
placed   upon  an  unassailable   foundation.' "  The 
Daily  Mail,  October  21,  notes  particularly  that  the 
reply  "is  at  once  the  charter  of  liberty  for  the  Czecho- 
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Slovak  and  Yugo-Slav  peoples  and  the  permanent  bar 
on  Germany's  road  to  the  East,"  and  considers  that 
the  Hapsburgs  have  lost  the  gratitude  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  elements  and  their  own  greatness  by  play- 
ing off  "race  against  race  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  Magyars,  who  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
against  all  the  other  peoples." 

Both  the  Morning  Post  and  Daily  Telegraph  of 
October  21,  hold  the  opinion  that  Austria  is  too  late. 
Too  much  has  occurred  since  the  declaration  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  fourteen  points.  Both  papers  lay  the 
blame  for  her  condition  at  her  own  door  and  at  this 
time  the  Morning  Post  sees  but  two  prospects  ahead 
of  her;  "the  longer  she  holds  out  the  worse  will  be 
the  reckoning,  and  .  .  .  her  only  chance  of 
peace  lies  in  unconditional  surrender."  The  Daily 
Telegraph  along  the  same  lines  considers  Austria  near 
"the  last  gasp  of  exhaustion,  and  the  crushing  reply  to 
her  anxious  request  for  peace  will  but  quicken  the 
pace  of  her  disruption." 

The  Daily  Express,  October  21,  after  summing  up 
the  situation  in  Austria  in  the  words  "Everybody  in 
Austria  is  sick  of  everybody  else"  suggests  a  future 
re-arrangement  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  nationalities 
in  a  manner  which,  if  not  original,  at  least  has  not  been 
a  matter  of  recent  comment.  "The  future,"  it  says, 
"will  probably  see  a  great  Slav  Confederation  which 
will  provide  a  stable  eastern  wall  against  Teuton  am- 
bition. If,  too,  defeat  releases  Germany  from  Prus- 
sian domination,  there  may  be  another  Southern  Ger- 
man Confederation,  at  the  head  of  which  German- 
Austria  would  find  her  proper  place  in  Europe." 

ALLIED  PRESS— Italian 

The  Disintegration  of  Austria  and  the  Expecta- 
tions of  Italy 

President  Wilson's  reply  to  Austria  was  awaited 
in  Italy  with  scarcely  less  interest  than  in  Austria  it- 
self. Almost  the  same  tenseness  prevailed  in  both 
countries.  While  waiting  for  the  reply,  the  Italian 
press  was  busy  insisting  on  two  points:  That  the 
Danubian  Empire  is  crumbling,  and  that  Italy  and  the 
Allies  must  stand  firm  in  their  resistance.  The  press 
as  a  whole  showed  itself  very  well  satisfied  with  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  reply  to  Germany  and  its  attitude  while 
waiting  for  the  reply  to  Austria  was  that  of  contented 
expectation;  it  confidently  expected  that  this  reply 
would  be  altogether  favorable  to  Italy  and  Italian  in- 
terests. The  Catholic  Corriere  d'ltalia,  October  19, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  Count  Burian's  "roseate  opti- 
mism" has  but  one  meaning:  "Austria  wants  peace 
at  any  cost.  .  .  .  Burian  kisses  the  hand  which 
constrains  him  and  swears  by  the  word  of  Wilson.  Let 
uo  not  doubt  that  hand  or  that  word.  The  peace  of 
Europe  cannot  be  arranged  in  the  gossip  at  the  cafe  or 
in  the  drug  store  at  Montecitorio ;  but  we  may  be  con- 
fident that  President  Wilson  and  the  Allied  govern- 
ments will  know  how  to  resolve  this  question  in  the 
best  way  possible,  and  will  take  into  account  all  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  those  nations 
which  did  not  initiate  the  war  and  which  merit  a  real 
peace." 


Very  little  new  opinion  was  voiced  with  regard 
to  Italy's  attitude  toward  the  new  nations  which  the 
dismemberment  of  Austria  will  bring  into  being.  The 
attitude  of  the  press  said  plainly,  we  shall  talk  about 
that  subject  when  the  time  conies.  In  ihis  connection 
the  comment  of  the  Liberal  Corriere  della  Sera,  Octo- 
ber 20,  is  to  the  point.  "Everything  which  takes  place 
in  Austria  leads  one  to  believe  that  the  sick,  old  or- 
ganism of  the  Danubian  State  is  a  prey  to  a  process  of 
decomposition  which  is  destined  to  develop  as  far  as 
the  extreme  and  fatal  consequences.  .  .  .  Italy 
will  do  nothing  which  might  redound  to  the  advantage 
of  Austria,  but  she  might  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal 
for  those  who  are  disposed  to  go  the  limit  in  opposing 
the  Dual  Monarchy.  So  Italy  has  admitted  the  neces- 
sity of  friendly  relations  with  a  Yugo-Slavia  founded 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Monarchy,  although  she  has  not 
renounced  any  of  her  own  plans." 

A  hint  of  the  same  attitude  is  present  in  the  com- 
ment of  the  Imperialistic  //  Mattino  (Naples),  Octo- 
ber 19.  This  paper  also  insists  that  Austria-Hungary 
is  dying  and  is  surprised  that  there  should  be  people 
in  France  and  England  who  are  not  entirely  convinced 
of  this  fact.  "It  may  be  that  young  Italy  with  its 
Mediterranean  mission  and  colonial  instinct  is  not  an 
object  entirely  pleasing  to  other  nations.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  Italy  lives  and  that  Austria  is 
dead."  The  Mattino  thinks  that  the  constitution  of  a 
Czecho-Slovak  State  and  the  declaration  of  the  Polish 
Deputies  that  they  no  longer  form  a  part  of  the  Aus- 
trian but  of  the  Polish  Parliament  show  this,  and  the 
same  paper  adds:  "The  Entente  nations  will  surely 
have  this  picture  of  a  live  Italy  and  a  dead  Austria  be- 
fore them  when  the  hour  of  speaking  about  peace 
arrives." 

The  Idea  Nazionale,  October  20,  following  its  us- 
ual nationalistic  principles,  strikes  an  even  stronger 
note.  "The  Austrian  Empire  is  virtually  at  an  end  and 
the  heirs  are  drawing  near  for  their  share  of  the  ma- 
terial interests.  But  this  dissolution  of  the  Hapsburg 
Empire  brings  with  it  formidable  problems  which 
Italy  will  resolutely  have  to  face.  Italy  cannot  and 
will  not  renounce  the  fruits  of  victory.  For  four 
years  she  has  held  the  Austrian  Army  in  check,  per- 
mitting the  Allies  to  destroy  the  German  military 
power  in  France.  Consequently,  she  considers  her- 
self victorious  to  the  same  extent  as  the  other  Allies, 
and  this  consciousness  will  not  abandon  her  in  the 
hour,  already  drawing  nigh,  of  the  liquidation  of  the 
war." 

Sonnino's  Giornale  d'ltalia  for  the  same  date, 
while  also  convinced  that  Austria  is  crumbling,  has 
lost  none  of  its  distrust  of  the  Hapsburgs  and  repeats 
the  warning  to  Italy  and  to  the  Entente  to  beware. 
"The  peoples  of  the  Entente  should  consider  the  situ- 
ation without  optimism  and  without  illusions;  the 
barbarians  are  not  yet  tamed  and  we  must  still  push 
them  hard.  It  is  a  question  of  only  a  short  period  of 
time,  but  v/oe  to  the  Allies  if  they  do  not  show  the 
necessary  energy  in  these  last  scenes  of  the  world 
tragedy."  Speaking  of  the  internal  dissensions  in 
Austria,  the  same  journal  for  October  17  comments: 
"There  seems  to  be  a  race  between  the  oppressed 
peoples  to  see  which  shall  deny  Austria  most  rapidly 
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and  most  bitterly.     .     .     .     But  it  will  depend 
upon  the  development  of  the  internal  events  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary whether  or  not  the  acute  desire  for  peace 
on  the  part  of  these  people  will  bring  about  the  sur- 
render which  we  and  all  the  Allies  demand,  desiring 
that  the  armistice  should  signify  peace  and  not  delay. 
And  peace  means  the  satisfaction  of  all  our  sacred 
aspirations  as  well  as  the  legitimate  desires  of  our 
companions.    .    .    .    The  old  organism,  especially 
if  there  is  a  German  reaction,  may  still  show  some 
capacity  for  resistance;  so  it  is  necessary  to  pound  it 
more  energetically  either  on  the  Italian  or  on  the 
Balkan  front." 
NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 
The  Pro-German  Press  as  "War  Barometers'1 
Mention  has  already  been  made  in  the  Press  Re- 
view* of  the  gradual  veering  around  of  many  of  the 
pro-German  papers  of  Switzerland  to  an  attitude  of 
increased  tolerance  and  even  sympathy  for  the  Allies. 
This  change  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  Ger- 
man defeat  of  July  18,  and  with  varying  degrees  of 
reaction  to  have  preserved  the  same  tendency  from 
that  date  to  the  present.    There  has,  however,  been 
no  recognition  of  the  fact  in  the  press  itself.   The  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  the  Socialist  and  pro-Ally  Demo- 
crate  of  October  21  is  the  first  article  which  openly 
and  pointedly  discusses  the  subject.    It  seems  to  be 
aimed  principally  at  the  Zuricher  Nachrichten,  for- 
merly one  of  the  most  blatant  of  the  pro-German  pa- 
pers, which  together  with  the  Berner  Tagblatt  and  the 
Sentinelle  has  shown  great  moderation  throughout  the 
exchange  of  notes,  has  counselled  German  restraint, 
and  paid  unexpected  compliments  to  President  Wil- 
son.  The  Zuricher  Nachrichten  has  also  recently  pub- 
li.shcd  remarks  which  form  a  tacit  admission  of  Ger- 
man "ruthlessness." 

"A  psychological  phenomenon  worth  noting  amid 
the  great  march  of  events  across  the  world  stage  is  the 
transformation  which  is  taking  place  among  certain 


neutrals  with  regard  to  their  sympathies  and  their 
opinions  of  the  belligerent  peoples.    In  Switzerland 
more  than  anywhere  else  this  change  should  be  closely 
studied,  for  there  has  been  a  deep  cleft  in  opinion  in 
our  country  which  has  approached  an  open  contest  be- 
tween germanophiles  and  entenlophiles,  between  the 
partisans  of  'right  by  force'  and  of  'force  by  right' 
It  is  amusing  and  suggestive  to  see  how  the 
admirers  of  Prussian  force  and  organization  manage 
to  dance  on  the  other  foot  and  sing  to  a  new  diapason. 
Very  loquacious  and  demonstrative,  they  prove  to  you 
by  a  and  b  that  no  one  was  ever  more  optimistic  and 
sure  of  the  victory  of  the  Allies  than  they  themselves. 
In  addition  they  show  the  fiercest  hatred  for  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  and  would  make  a  little  breakfast  of  Em- 
peror William  and  all  his  band.    These  gentlemen, 
who  turn  their  coats  so  ingenuously   and   with  so 
charming  an  air  of  carelessness,  do  not  seem  to  have 
the  slightest  suspicion  that  they  thereby  give  manifest 
proof  of  that  melancholy  mentality  called  'boche.' 
They  wish  merely  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  strongest, 
and  so  with  a  parting  mulish  kick  to  the  underdog 
they  actually  make  one  more  unconscious  sacrifice  to 
'realpolitik.'     .     .     .     Those  papers  which  at  the 
outset  of  the  war  addressed  more  or  less  discreet  hom- 
age to  the  champions  of  Kultur  who  violated  Belgian 
neutrality  as  a  mere  incident  in  their  righteous  on- 
slaught on  France,  the  pagan  enemy  of  Kultur — those 
papers  now  break  their  lances  in  honor  of  poor  unfor- 
tunate Belgium,  and  sing  high  hymns  of  respect  for 
treaties.    They  originally  depicted  Paris  as  the  mod- 
ern Babylon  about  to  be  annihilated  by  the  saintly 
hordes  of  the  Kaiser,  that  representative  of  divine  jus- 
tice; now  they  shed  crocodile  tears  over  the  martyred 
cities  of  France,  and  feign  indignation  at  the  sys- 
tematic atrocities  of  the  German  armies  in  their  re- 
treat.   .    .  ." 

(Needless  to  say,  the  Democrate  exaggerates  the 

change.) 
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The  Third  German  Note 

The  reply  of  the  German  Government  to  the  sec- 
ond note  of  President  Wilson  fails  in  a  marked  degree 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  British  opinion  The  press 
finds  that  its  contents  reveal  either  an  incapacity  or 
unwillingness  to  understand  the  situation  or  a  delib- 
erate attempt  to  play  with  the  demands  of  the  Presi- 
dent; while  its  form  receives  an  equal  amount  of 
criticism  and  is  described  as  verbose,  indefinite  and 
ambiguous.  Thus,  the  Daily  Chronicle,  October  22, 
considers  that  it  shows  Germany  still  impenitent,  but 
on  the  other  hand  discloses  no  desire  to  break  off  ne- 
gotiations. "With  its  mixture  of  legality  and  defer- 
ence" the  note  appears  to  this  paper  "a  strange  blend 
of  the  pettifogging,  the  abject,  and  the  consciously  un- 
real." The' Pall  Mall  Gazette,  October  22,  also  dis- 
covers no  change  in  the  point  of  view.  In  its  opinion 
'"The  latest  note  which  has  been  achieved  by  the  Max- 
Solf-Schiedemann  combination  is  of  the  same  texture 
and  quality  as  the  utterances  of  every  Chancellor  since 
the  war  began,  and,  as  its  unanimous  reception  indi- 
cates,, the  same  degree  of  correspondence  with  truth 
and  honesty."  To  the  Star  of  the  same  date  the  com- 
munication is  a  "verbose  document  without  any  defin- 
ite decision  in  it."  While  to  the  Times,  October  22, 
"the  whole  composition  reeks  of  prevarication  and 
breathes  a  spirit  with  which  the  associated  peoples 
will  have  nothing  to  do."  The  Morning  Post,  October 
22,  as  was  to  be  expected  on  account  of  its  adherence 
to  the  "unconditional  surrender"  point  of  view,  is 
perhaps  even  more  emphatic  in  its  criticism  of  the 
note  than  the  rest  of  the  press.  "The  Allies,"  it  says, 
"have  suffered  a  longer  experience  of  the  German 
than  the  United  States;  and  they  may  be  permitted 
to  say  that  they  are  absolutely  convinced  that  to  talk 
with  the  German  until  he  is  defeated  and  disarmed 
is  worse  than  useless.  .  .  .  The  world  does  not 
offer  a  piece  of  ground  big  enough  to  be  common 
ground  for  the  two." 

A  somewhat  different  opinion  appears  in  the 
Daily  Graphic,  October  22,  which  notes  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  "verbally"  getting  slightly  nearer  the  Al- 
lied point  of  view,  and  the  Daily  Mirror  of  the  same 
date  also  believes  that  the  German  reply  brings  us 
"a  step  nearer  peace,"  in  spite  of  its  shortcomings, 
because  its  tone  is  new  and  because  of  its  admission 
of  a  change  in  government.  The  Manchester  Guardian, 
October  22,  is  also  inclined  to  look  at  the  note  more 
kindly  for  in  its  opinion  the  note  "goes  a  long  way 
to  meet  the  main  points  raised  in"  President  Wilson's 
communication.  To  the  Guardian  the  note  may  suf- 
fice for  a  "beginning  and  as  a  minimum  on  which  to 
work"  but  attention  is  draw  to  the  fact  that  if  an  abso- 
lute overthrow  of  government  in  Germany  is  desired 


these  terms  will  not  be  accepted,  but  if  persisted  in 
there  may  be  government  left  with  which  to  make  an 
armistice  or  an  ultimate  peace.  "A  controversy  of 
this  kind  cannot  be  indefinitely  protracted  and  we 
should  hope  that  the  President  will  feel  he  is  now  jus- 
tified in  making  a  move  forward." 

The  Yorkshire  Post,  October  22,  publishes  inter- 
views with  various  public  men,  notably  Lord  Haldane 
and  Lord  Lansdowne.  The  former  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing: "But  I  think  that,  for  the  starting  off,  what  we 
wanted  is  what  we  have  got  in  the  reply,"  while  Lord 
Lansdowne,  considers  it  "on  the  whole,  hopeful,"  and 
adds  that  the  reply  has  "at  any  rate,  this  merit- 
it  leaves  the  door  open  for  the  continuation  of  the  dis- 
cussion." In  the  Daily  Chronicle,  October  23,  Mr. 
Arthur  Henderson  is  also  reported  to  have  expressed 
his  views  on  the  note.  He  believes  the  note  to  be  a 
genuine  effort  to  secure  a  just  settlement  and  thinks 
that  the  reply  "warrants  a  continuance  of  the  discus- 
sions, although  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  justifies  an 
immediate  armistice." 

In  spite  of  these  different  points  of  view  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  general  terms  of  the  note,  there 
is  practical  unanimity  in  the  press  on  the  subject  of 
an  armistice.  The  suggestions  on  this  subject  in  the 
note  are  generally  regarded  as  having  been  made  for 
the  purpose  of  inveigling  the  United  States  and  the 
Allies  into  an  armistice  under  the  terms  of  which  Ger- 
many might  withdraw  her  troops  behind  her  own  fron- 
tier without  loss  of  life,  arms  or  munitions.  The 
phraseology  of  the  sentences  covering  this  point  is 
found  to  be  vague  and  ambiguous,  but  whatever  its 
exact  interpretation,  no  attempt  is  discovered  in  it  to 
describe  an  armistice  such  as  is  intended  by  President 
Wilson  and  the  Associated  Governments.  The  Morn- 
ing Post,  October  22,  voices  this  point  of  view  as  fol- 
lows: "In  other  words  (if  our  reading  of  the  German 
phrase  is  correct)  Germany  is,  after  marching  home 
with  her  Army  and  her  munitions,  ready  to  fight  an- 
other day.  .  .  .  There  is  no  mention  of  sur- 
render, still  less  of  unconditional  surrender.  The 
position,  then,  is  unchanged."  The  Daily  Chronicle, 
October  22,  is  inclined  to  think  that  Dr.  Solf's  pro- 
posal is  "only  a  piece  of  diplomatic  huckstering,  a 
stage  along  a  downward  path  of  surrender,  which  he 
desires  to  make  gradual,  but  knows  to  be  inevitable," 
while  the  Times,  October  22,  remarks  that  the  root  of 
the  whole  matter  is  that  "an  armistice  is  to  be  had 
upon  terms  laid  down  by  the  military  and  naval  au- 
thorities of  the  associated  forces.  It  is  not  to  be  had 
upon  the  enemy's  terms,  or  upon  any  terms  that  leave 
room  for  tergiversation."  The  Manchester  Guardian 
sees  in  Germany's  appeal  that  nothing  shall  be  done 
"irreconcilable  with  the  honor  of  the  German  people" 
the  admission  "that  for  fair  treatment  in  its  extremity 
Germany  must  look  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  Al- 
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lies.  That  is  an  appeal  which  is  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed than  any  effort  which  she  may  now  make  to  put 
up  a  last  resistance." 

Considerable  space  is  given  in  the  comments  on 
the  German  reply  to  the  "blank,  innocent  denial 
(Daily  Mirror,  October  22)  of  atrocities  at  sea  and 
of  pillage  and  destruction  on  land.  On  this  point, 
however,  there  is  almost  no  divergence  of  opinion.  The 
Times,  October  22,  expresses  the  general  point  of 
view  in  saying  that  for  the  Germans  to  protest  at  this 
time  against  the  reproach  of  illegal  and  inhuman  ac- 
tions "argues  a  state  of  mind  with  which  the  associ- 
ated peoples  have  nothing  in  common"  and  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  finds  that  when  the  German  Government 
refers  to  the  strict  orders  given  against  atrocities,  it 
is  only  possible  to  infer  that  it  is  lying  deliberately 
or  has  no  power  of  controlling  its  armies.'  The  Daily 
Express,  October  22,  believes  it  may  be  true  that  des- 
truction may  be  necessary  "for  the  covering  of  a 
retreat"  but  asks,  "What  defense  can  Dr.  Solf  find  for 
the  deportation  and  enslavement  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  civilians  of  both-  sexes,  and  for  the  employment  of 
prisoners  of  war  in  deadly  salt  mines,  for  the  mur- 
der of  civilians  at  sea,  and  for  the  bestial  outrages 
in  Belgium?" 

The  allegations  of  Germany  that  her  government 
has  been  radically  changed  receive  little  belief  in  the 
press.   The  Manchester  Guardian,  and,  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent, the  Daily  Mirror,  however,  are  inclined  to  give 
greater  credence  to  the  German  statement  than  the 
majority  of  the  press;  Lord  Haldane,  Lord  Lans- 
downe  and  Mr.  Henderson  are  also  more  credulous. 
The  Guardian,  October  22,  considers  that  President 
Wilson  may  not  regard  the  changes  as  sufficient  but 
remarks  that  "we  have  to  remember  that  we  are  here 
dealing  not  with  a  final  but  with  an  emergency  set- 
tlement" and  adds  that  the  machine  of  government 
cannot  be  changed  in  a  day  and  the  German  people 
"will  draw  for  themselves  at  leisure,  and  it  may  be 
with  a  resounding  effect,  the  lessons  of  the  war."  Lord 
Haldane  and  Lord  Lansdowne  both  comment  on  the 
lack  of  clarity  in  the  note  but  believe  that  substantial 
concessions  are  made,  the  latter  saying  on  the  question 
of  government:    "We  have,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  dis- 
claimed all  idea  of  imposing  on  the  German  people  a 
ruler  or  rulers  not  of  their  choice."    Mr.  Henderson 
considers  that  the  government  changes  "represent  an 
advance  on  the  old  autocratic,  irresponsible  system." 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  October  22,  however,  does 
not  think  that  the  changes  are  of  any  value  for  "we 
want  something  more  tangible  than  the  'unshakable 
determination'  of  the  present  servile  Reichstag  and 
its  weathercock  Majority  to  persuade  us  that  the  great 
gulf  fixed  between  democratic  and  Hohenzollernist 
systems  of  government  has  been  crossed  by  Germany." 
The  Yorkshire  Post,  October  22,  does  not  regard  Ger- 
many as  "converted  to  a  state  of  democracy — whatever 
this  may  mean,  and  whether  it  would  be  bad  or  good 
for  her — simply   because,   under   pressure  of  mili- 
tary defeat,  she  has  made  a  coalition  government" 
Mir]  adds  that  the  future  peace  of  the  world  does  not 
depend  so  much  on  the  actual  form  of  government  as 
on  the  inability  of  the  government  when  the  time 


comes  for  negotiating  peace  "to  fall  back  upon  a 
strong  military  organization,  and  to  continue  fighting 
rather  than  accept"  the  Allies'  terms.  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph of  the  same  date  also  believes  that  the  down- 
fall of  militarism  cannot  be  taken  as  accepted  until 
"the  total  failure  of  militarism  is  demonstrated,  either 
by  a  final  defeat  in  arms  or  by  a  surrender  which 
would  yield  us  in  their  entirety  the  results  of  such  a 
defeat."  The  Times,  October  22,  is  likewise  unable 
to  see  any  real  guarantee  in  the  German  protestations 
of  democratization.  "Briefly  put,"  it  says,  "these 
reforms  aim  at  shifting  the  odium  for  an  unfavorable 
peace  onto  the  hitherto  powerless  Reichstag,  or,  in  the 
unctuous  German  phrase,  onto  the  'representation  of 
the  people  based  on  equal,  universal,  secret,  direct 
franchise'." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

The  Agrarian  Transformation  in  Great  Britain 
During  the  War 
(Der  Bund,  October  19.)    An  agrarian  revolu- 
tion, none  the  less  significant  for  being  bloodless,  is 
taking  place  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  to  speak  more 
correctly  in  Great  Britain — for  in  this  matter  Ire- 
land has  taken  precedence  of  her  elder  partner  by  a 
generation  or  so.    So  quietly  is  the  transformation 
taking  place,  that  only  those  who  from  long  practice 
can  read  between  the  lines  of  the  English  newspapers 
are  able  to  notice  it.    It  is  an  accompanying  phe- 
nomenon of  the  war,  and  an  unpleasant  one  for  the 
large  land-holders.    The  greater  the  income  drawn 
from  the  land  which  the  tenants  cultivate,  the  greater 
are  their  taxes.    It  is  the  tenants  who  are  robbing 
their  hands  with  satisfaction.    Shortly  after  the  out- 
break of  the  War  the  Government  carefully  fixed  the 
j  price  of  bread,  so  that  the  townspeople  have  never 
i  eaten  their  white  bread  at  such  cheap  prices  as  at 
present.    This  is  due  to  the  forty  million  pounds  or 
i  more  with  which  the  Government  subsidized  the  mil- 
lers (against  the  advice  of  the  committee  from  the 
Lower  House,  according  to  the  calculations  of  which 
the  state  was  thereby  shouldering  far  too  great  a  bur- 
den).  As  it  now  pays  to  sow  wheat,  the  harvests  have 
increased,  and  in  the  Spring  of  1918  an  extraordinary 
large  part  of  the  land  was  sown  with  all  varieties  of 
grain.    The  harvest  was  a  success,  and  the  farmers 
are  well  off  in  spite  of  the  war.   It  is  also  to  be  noticed 
that  there  was  an  excellent  potato  crop.    Here,  too, 
the  Government  intervened  with  good  effect  through 
Food  Controller  Clynes  (a  man  who  is  well  known  as 
belonging  to  the  working  class)  by  buying  up  the 
whole  of  the  potato  crop. 

But  the  agrarian  change  is  not  expressed  merely 
by  the  good  times  for  the  farmers  and  the  wiping 
out  of  profiteers  by  Government  prices  for  wheat  and 
potatoes.  It  is  shown  much  more  clearly  by  the  re- 
cent announcement  of  an  auctioneer  that  before  New 
Year's  he  could  take  on  no  more  proposals  for  the 
sale  of  land,  no  matter  how  alluring  the  terms.  The 
fact  is  that  great  numbers  of  large  land-holders  are 
trying  to  dispose  of  their  land.  It  is  thought  that  a 
majority  of  the  proceeds  will  be  invested  in  the  War 
Loan.  At  any  rate  the  War  Loan  pays  more  than  a 
farm.    The  influence  of  the  war  on  agrarian  condi- 
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tions  may  perhaps  best  be  shown  by  a  few  specific 
examples.  For  instance  the  soap  manufacturer  Lord 
Leverhulme  a  few  months  ago  purchased  Lewis  Is- 
land on  the  coast  of  Scotland.  This  island  be- 
longed to  a  family  which,  after  being  long  in  pos- 
session of  the  place,  was  compelled  in  the  year  1888 
to  request  the  Government  for  troops  to  assist  it 
against  the  refractory  peasants.  The  rich  manufac- 
turer of  Port  Sunlight  does  not  need  the  Government 
to  held  him  collect  his  rents,  and  was  recently  given 
an  enthusiastic  reception  by  his  new  tenants. 

No  less  typical  is  the  sale  of  the  town  of  Shaftes- 
bury in  the  northern  part  of  Dorset.  This  ancient 
place,  situated  750  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
with  about  2,000  inhabitants,  belonged  a  few  days 
ago  to  Lord  Stalbridge,  who  has  been  seeking  a  pur- 
chaser for  some  months.  A  London  speculator, 
Whitles  by  name,  offered  Lord  Stalbridge  1,875,000 
francs,  and  his  offer  was  accepted.  The  Mayor  and 
Town  Council  now  awoke  from  their  long  slumber, 
and  likewise  bestirred  themselves  to  make  an  offer. 
But  it  was  too  late;  if  these  gentlemen  wish  to  be  mas- 
ters in  their  own  house  they  must  now  pay  the  London 
speculator  5,000  pounds  more. 

The  third  instance  is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, who  is  known  to  be  the  largest  landlord  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Before  the  war,  when  Lloyd 
George  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Duke 
offered  the  Government  a  few  hundred  thousand  acres 
for  sale.  But  the  price  was  so  high  that  the  little 
man  from  Wales,  who  from  long  experience  was  on 
to  the  ways  of  the  landlords,  refused  the  offer.  The 
Government  would  have  had  to  pay  twice  the  value 
of  the  land.  His  Grace  has  just  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  now  is  a  favorable  time  for  him  to  dispose 
of  some  of  his  land  in  Scotland.  He  has  bought  a 
place  in  the  South  of  England,  and  has  given  an  auc- 
tioneer the  right  to  sell  one  of  his  Scotch  holdings  to 
the  highest  bidder. 

The  war,  although  it  has  more  than  doubled  the 
cost  of  living,  has  filled  many  a  pocket  that  was  for- 
merly empty.  Many  are  buying  land  either  for  resi- 
dence purposes  or  as  an  investment  for  their  war 
profits.  Among  the  purchasers  are  large  numbers 
of  farmers  or  tenants  who  in  the  last  few  years  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  money  and  are  therefore  in  a 
position  to  pay  cash  for  the  land  they  held  as  tenants. 
The  landholders  are  up  to  their  necks  in  war  taxes, 
and  are  willing  to  sell  the  land.  The  former  tenants 
are  now  freed  of  rent,  and  as  farmers  on  their  own 
account  make  more  from  the  land  than  they  did  be- 
fore. In  this  way,  thanks  to  the  war,  an  agrarian  revo- 
lution is  taking  place  similiar  to  that  which  Lloyd 
George  years  ago  tried  to  set  in  motion. 

AMERICAN  PRESS 

The  Spirit  of  the  Middle  West 

Both  before  and  after  the  United  States  entered 
the  war,  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  was  expected  over 
the  war  spirit  of  the  Middle  West.  In  the  Eastern 
States  this  feeling  developed  into  outspoken  criticism 
of  the  dwellers  in  the  great  Mississippi  valley.  That 


there  was  apathy  in  this  most  important  part  of  the 
country — indeed,  the  very  heart  of  the  counlry — has 
been  freely  admitted.  Now,  however,  the  period  of 
doubt  and  hesitation  has  long  since  passed  away,  and 
the  Commonwealths  of  the  Middle  West  have  marched 
fully  abreast  of  their  sister  States  of  the  Pacific,  the 
South  and  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  in  the  raising  of 
volunteers,  in  Liberty  Loan  campaigns  and  in  all 
other  war  activities.  Consequently,  the  harsh,  and 
perhaps  hasty  judgments  of  a  year  ago  are  being  re- 
vised and  Eastern  publications  are  reflecting  this 
mental  readjustment. 

Thus,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  devotes  a  lead- 
ing editorial  in  a  recent  issue  to  a  sympathetic  review 
of  Meredith  Nicholson's  latest  book,  "The  Valley  of 
Democracy,"  in  which  the  noted  novelist  defends  his 
section  against  "the  impression  very  general  in  the 
East  that  the  West  was  apathetic  or  indifferent  both 
as  to  the  irresponsible  acts  of  Mexicans  and  the  grow- 
ing insolence  of  the  Imperial  German  Government 
with  reference  to  American  rights  on  the  seas.  Any 
such  assumption  was  unfair  at  the  time,  and  has  since 
been  disproved  by  the  promptness  and  vigor  with 
which  the  West  responded  to  the  call  to  arms."  In- 
deed, a  sense  of  fair  play  toward  the  President,  and 
a  refusal  to  be  stampeded  were  responsible,  we  are 
told,  for  the  political  shift  of  1916.  "The  West's 
sense  of  fair  play  was,  I  think,  roused  by  the  vast 
amount  of  destructive  criticism  launched  against  the 
Administration,  unaccompanied  by  any  constructive 
program.  The  President  had  grown  in  public  res- 
pect and  confidence;  the  West  had  seen  and  heard 
him  since  he  became  a  national  figure,  and  he  did  not 
look  or  talk  like  a  man  who  would  out  of  sheer  con- 
trariness trifle  with  the  national  security  and  honor." 

This  point  of  view,  a  form  of  patriotic  special 
pleading,  perhaps,  has  the  endorsement  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.  "Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Nichol- 
son knows  as  much  about  his  own  section  as  New 
Yorkers  who  have  made  as  many  as  three  flying  trips' 
to  Madison,  Chicago  and  Indianapolis?  Even  if  this 
be  too  violent  an  assumption,  what  he  says  about  the 
Middle  West  in  any  connection  is  undeniably  inter- 
esting, and  not  least  what  he  says  about  its  reaction 
to  the  war." 

Even  Wisconsin,  which  has  suffered  in  the  past 
from  Milwaukee  and  La  Follette,  is  beginning  to  en- 
joy a  belated  recognition  as  a  thorough  going  Ameri- 
can State.  The  Eastern  press  has  unearthed  a  speech 
delivered  by  Governor  Phillip  in  the  Summer  pri- 
maries, in  which  the  Governor  was  renominated  by 
the  Republicans:  "There  is  a  great  deal  said  by  some 
people  about  peace.  Don't  you  permit  yourselves  to 
be  led  astray  by  men  who  come  to  you  with  some  form 
of  peace  that  they  advocate  that  would  be  an  ever- 
lasting disgrace  to  the  American  people.  We  cannot 
subscribe  to  any  peace  treaty,  my  friends,  that  does 
not  include  within  its  provisions  an  absolute  and  com- 
plete annihilation  of  the  military  autocracy  that  we 
have  said  to  the  world  we  are  going  to  destroy.  We 
have  enlisted  our  soldiers  with  that  understanding.  We 
have  asked  our  boys  to  go  to  France  to  do  that,  and  if 
■  we  quit  short  of  fulfilling  that  contract  with  our  own 
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soldiers,  those  boys  on  the  battlefields  will  have  given 
their  lives  in  vain." 

In  Wisconsin's  most  pro-German  city  of  the  pre- 
war past  that  is  being  rapidly  forgotten,  the  Milwau- 
kee Journal  is  vigorously  preaching  "the  Doctrine  of 
Americanism."  The  Springfield  Republican  (Mas- 
sachusetts) in  its  issue  jof  September  12  reproduces, 
with  evident  approval,  one  of  the  Journal's  little  es- 
says on  patriotism:  "When  Johnny  comes  march- 
ing home  do  we  want  him  to  disown  us?  He  will  if 
we  do  not  give  America  the  utmost  of  ourselves  while 
he  is  away.  Let  us  who  are  still  at  home  make  it  a 
daily  point  to  think  of  the  reasons  we  are  at  war.  Let 
us  da  ily  review  Germany's  diabolical  inhumanity. 
Let  us  think  of  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  of  the 
treatment  of  Belgian  children,  of  the  rape  of  French 
and  Belgian  girls,  of  the  utter  disregard  for  what  is 
sacred  to  every  real  man  and  woman.  Let  us  think 
of  the  sacrifices  which  our  boys  are  making  that  such 
conditions  may  be  spared  us  and  our  children. 

"And  after  we  have  thought,  let  us  examine  our 
actions  for  the  day  to  see  if  we  have  done  anything 
which  might  give  satisfaction  to  that  soulless  enemy 
and  bring  shame  to  the  cheeks  of  our  defenders.  Let 
us  act  as  Americans — not  ostentatiously  but  quietly. 
Let  us  be  serene  in  the  knowledge  that  everything  we 
do  is  pleasing  to  the  spirit  of  America.  And  let  us 
avoid  giving  satisfaction  to  Germania,  goddess  of  the 
ruthless  superbrute." 

The  New  Republic  (New  York)  of  September  14, 
also  analyzes  the  psychology  of  the  Middle  West, 


limiting  itself  in  this  instance,  however,  to  an  ex- 
amination into  the  alleged  lack  of  patriotism  of  the 
Non-Partisan  League.  -  It  publishes  a  striking  arti- 
cle on  this  subject  by  Austin  P.  Haines,  assistant 
manager  of  Pierce's  Farm  Weeklies,  the  Iowa  Home- 
stead, the  Wisconsin  Farmer  and  the  Farmer  and 
Stockman.  In  a  dispassionate  manner,  and  at  some 
length,  a  clean  bill  of  health  is  given  to  this  political 
organization,  formed  and  managed  by  the  farmers  of 
North  Dakota.  A  sharp  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
same  set  of  facts  is  thus  shown  between  the  New  Re- 
public's contributor  and  the  New  York  Herald,  Sep- 
tember 5,  which  branded  the  League  as  "a  menace" 
and  "a  center  for  obstructionists."  (See  Press  Review 
of  October  24.)  Nevertheless,  the  article  of  Mr. 
Haines  does  not  assert  that  the  Non-Partisan  League 
is  holding  its  own  purely  as  a  political  force,  which 
was  the  principal  point  brought  out  by  the  New  York 
Herald. 

Much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  indictment  of 
the  League's  president,  Mr.  A.  C.  Townley,  on  the 
charge  of  disloyalty  was  dismissed  by  the  Minne- 
sota Supreme  Court.  This  is  buttressed  by  a  letter 
from  Chairman  Creel  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information  to  the  effect  that  "It  is  not  true  that  the 
federal  government  is  pressing  the  Non-Partisan 
League  in  any  matter  or  that  the  federal  government 
considers  it  an  act  of  disloyalty  to  be  a  member  of  this 
league."  The  Liberty  Loan  claim  is  also  made  that 
North  Dakota  "has  the  largest  over-subscription  of 
any  State  in  the  Union,  in  spite  of  two  preceding  crop 
failures." 
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The  Third  German  Note 

The  third  note  of  the  German  Government  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  did  not  meet  with  the 
unqualified  approval  of  all  political  parties.  On  the 
contrary,  even  while  the  German  Government  was  en- 
gaged in  framing  the  reply,  and  while  its  attitude  was 
yet  unknown,  the  Conservative  press  expressed  its  op- 
position to  a  conciliatory  answer.  A  part  of  the  Lib- 
eral press  also,  which  hitherto  had  maintained  a 
friendly  attitude,  suppressing  its  anger,  became  skep- 
tical and  sometimes  even  bitter  over  the  prospect  of 
inviting  from  President  Wilson  further  charges  and 
criticism.  The  fact  that  the  German  Government  it- 
self found  in  the  President's  second  reply  the  occa- 
sion for  continued  discussion,  notwithstanding  its 
sharpness  of  tone,  only  serves  to  illustrate  the  ur- 
gency of  Germany's  need  for  peace.  The  entire  Ger- 
man press  is  conscious  of  this  fact,  a  part  of  the  Con- 
servative group  openly  criticising  the  Government  for 
its  weakness;  while  the  Centrists,  Liberal  and  Social- 
ist press  seeks  consolation  in  the  fact  that  the  German 
Government  is  able  to  adopt  the  more  Christian  at- 
titude of  patience  and  humility.  In  strong  contrast 
to  their  former  attitude,  the  German  people  no  longer 
find  the  approval  of  the  Kaiser  a  sufficient  justification 
for  their  acts,  but  they  are  now  forced  to  appeal  to  the 
verdict  of  neutral  nations.  Thus,  we  find  the  entire 
press  complaining  bitterly  to  the  non-belligerent  world 
that  Mr.  Wilson  has  spoken  sharply  to  the  German 
people,  that  they  have  been  misjudged,  misunderstood, 
and,  alas!  mistreated.  But,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
anger,  bitterness  and  self-pity,  the  note  of  hope  still 
dominates  and  the  dream  of  peace  still  possesses  the 
masses. 

The  day  after  the  sending  of  the  German  note, 
the  Chancellor,  Prince  Max  of  Baden,  spoke  before 
the  Reichstag  concerning  the  note.  At  the  same  time 
he  took  occasion  to  explain  Germany's  internal  re- 
forms and  the  relation  of  these  reforms  to  the  move 
toward  peace.  In  opening  his  speech,  Rheinische 
Westfaelische  Zeitung,  October  23,  Prince  Max  said: 
"Gentlemen:  Since  my  first  speech  to  you,  further 
steps  have  been  taken  on  both  sides  with  reference 
to  the  peace  question  which  our  Government  has  under 
official  consideration.  First  of  all  came  President 
Wilson's  counter-questions.  Our  affirmative  answers 
brought  from  the  President  a  new  question.  Our  an- 
swer to  this  was  published  yesterday." 

The  Chancellor  spoke  then  of  the  anxiety  of  the 
German  people  for  peace,  at  the  same  time  caution- 
ing all  parties  to  be  as  patient  and  reticent  as  possi- 
ble, until  the  reply  of  President  Wilson  should  be 
received.  He  reminded  his  hearers  also  that  he  him- 
self "must  speak  with  reserve."    He  permitted  him- 


self, however,  to  speak  briefly  of  the  internal  situa- 
tion. On  this  point  he  says:  "Today  I  am  going  to 
say  only  this  with  regard  to  the  international  situa- 
tion: the  President's  first  answer  to  the  peace  move  of 
the  German  Government  has  in  all  countries  brought 
the  question  of  a  peace  of  justice  or  a  peace  of  violence 
to  the  highest  point.  President  Wilson's  last  note  did 
not  make  it  clear  to  the  German  people  how  this  pub- 
|  lie  agitation  will  end.  The  President's  new  answer 
will  perhaps  bring  definite  certainty  on  this  point. 
Until  then,  gentlemen,  we  must  in  all  our  thoughts  and 
in  all  our  actions  prepare  for  the  eventuality  that  the 
enemy  governments  are  anxious  for  war,  and  that 
there  is  no  choice  for  us  but  to  put  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion of  defense  with  all  the  strength  of  a  people  driven 
to  the  last  extremity.  Should  this  necessity  arise,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  German  Government,  in  the 
name  of  the  German  people,  will  issue  a  call  for  na- 
tional defense  in  the  same  way  as  it  spoke  for  the  Ger- 
man people  when  it  took  action  for  peace." 

Prince  Max  then  took  occasion  to  caution  the  peo- 
ple concerning  the  peace  conference  which  Germany 
may  be  compelled  to  face.  "But,  gentlemen,  there  is 
also  another  possibility  which  we  must  face.  The  Ger- 
man people  must  not  be  brought  blindly  to  the  confer- 
ence table.  For  it  is  not  our  strength  that  will  decide 
what  we  think  right,  but  what  is  thought  right  in  free 
discussion  with  our  opponents  will  give  the  decision. 
This  is  a  great  effort  for  a  proud  people  accustomed  to 
victory.    .    .  ." 

He  turned  next  to  the  subject  of  a  League  of  Na- 
tions and  the  difficulties  which  Germany  may  have  in 
accommodating  her  "national  egoism"  to  the  demands 
of  such  a  league.  "The  essence  of  the  whole  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  program  is  the  League  of  Nations.  That 
cannot  be  brought  about  when  all  the  peoples  have  not 
the  right  to  national  self-determination,  unless  all  the 
peoples  rise  to  national  self-denial.  The  realization 
of  the  community  of  laws  means  the  abandonment  of 
part  of  that  unqualified  independence  which  has 
hitherto  been  the  indication  of  sovereignty  for  us  as 
well  as  for  others.  Should  we  at  home  maintain  as 
fundamental  this  national  egoism,  there  could  be  for 
us  no  further  development  and  no  renovation.  But 
if  we  comprehend  that  the  significance  of  this  fright- 
ful war  is,  above  all,  a  victory  for  the  idea  of  justice, 
and  if  we  do  not  resist  this  idea,  but  submit  to  it,  not 
with  a  mental  reservation  but  with  all  good  faith,  then 
we  shall  find  in  it  a  cure  for  present  wounds,  a  reser- 
voir of  future  strength. 

"When  I,  in  this  difficult  hour,  hold  the  idea  of  a 
League  of  Nations  as  a  source  of  consolidation  and 
a  new  force  before  the  eyes  of  our  people,  I  shall 
not  for  a  moment  deny  what  heavy  opposition  is  to 
be  conquered  before  the  idea  can  be  realized.  Whether 
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the  next  few  days  or  weeks  shall  call  us  to  fight  on,  or 
shall  open  the  way  to  peace,  there  can  he  no  douht  that 
we  are  equal  to  the  task  of  either  war  or  peace  by  car- 
rying out  the  Government's  program  and  definitely 
breaking  away  from  the  old  system." 

The  Chancellor  next  considered  the  question  of 
electoral  reforms  and  the,  importance  of  these  reforms 
to  the  future  of  Germany.  '"With  this,  gentlemen,  I 
come  to  the  subject  of  electoral  reform.  The  elec- 
toral reform  of  Prussia  has  now,  thanks  to  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  parties  in  the  Government  proposal, 
advanced  so  far  that  equal,  direct,  secret  suffrage 
has  been  secured.  Two  bills  have  been  laid  before 
the  Reichstag.  One  will  make  it  possible  for  mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  enter  the  Government  without 
resigning  their  seats.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  if 
the  relations  between  Parliament  and  the  highest  Im- 
perial authorities  is  to  remain  as  close  as  common 
work  and  reciprocal  confidence  demand.  This  bill 
further  proposes  a  change  in  the  law  regarding  the 
representation  of  the  Chancellor.  Previous  to  this 
time  only  leaders  of  the  highest  Imperial  authority 
have  been  able  to  represent  the  Chancellor.  In  fact, 
deputies  will  take  part  in  the  direction  of  Imperial 
policy  and  in  the  name  of  the  Chancellor  will  be  re- 
sponsible without  being  ministers.  Thus,  a  new  way 
is  opened  for  arriving  at  the  responsible  conduct  of 
Imperial  affairs — the  parliamentary  way.  Further- 
more, gentlemen,  the  changed  form  of  Article  11  of 
the  Imperial  Constitution  will  provide  for  the  com: 
pulsory  embodiment  in  the  Constitution  of  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  new  form  of  government.  The  bill 
will  lay  down  that  the  Reichstag  as  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  shall  be  fully  and  jointly 
responsible  in  the  decision  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions of  the  life  of*  the  nation- — namely,  war  and  peace. 

"The  state  of  war  in  all  countries  has  caused  re- 
strictions in  political  liberty.  Peace  will  bring  the 
full  restoration  of  these.  The  extraordinary  meas- 
ures of  war  time  cannot  yet  be  dispensed  with,  but 
they  can  now  be  carried  out  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  Chancellor,  who  is  responsible  to  the  Reichstag  for 
their  application.  The  decrees  of  His  Majesty  an- 
nounced by  me  in  October  have  now  been  issued.  They 
concern  not  only  the  censorship,  the  right  of  public 
meeting,  and  the  restriction  of  personal  liberty,  but 
also  the  domain  of  economic  and  social  politics. 

"My  program  of  October  5  also  embodied  the  par- 
don of  persons  sentenced  for  political  crimes,  es- 
pecially in  connection  with  labor  troubles,  street  dem- 
onstrations, and  the  like.  .  .  .  Many  persons 
thus  sentenced  have  already  regained  their  liberty, 
many  of  them  only  after  strong  misgivings  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  but  the  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity of  benevolence  in  a  policy  of  trust  decided  the 
matter. 

"The  enemy  is  at  our  gates.  Our  first  and  last 
thought  is  for  the  brave  men  who  are  defending 
them  against  superior  forces  and  whom  we  must  de- 
fend against  unjust  charges.  No  one  must  thing  he  can 
attack  our  army  without  also  attacking  the  honor  of 
our  people.  Bad  elements  and  bad  measures  are  to 
be  found  in  every  army,  but  the  fundamental  will  of 


the  people's  army  disowns  them.  The  lot  of  our  sol- 
diers is  terribly  hard  to-day.  They  fight  with  anx- 
iety for  the  Homeland.  They  fight  with  their  minds 
fixed  on  peace,  and  they  hold  their  ground.  We 
thank  them,  we  trust  them,  and  we  cry  to  them.  'The 
Homeland  will  not  abandon  you.'  What  you  want 
and  what  it  can  give  in  men,  material,  and  food,  that 
you  shall  have." 

What  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  official  state- 
ment concerning  the  third  German  note  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  October  22. 
"The  note  in  which  the  German  Government  answered 
the  reply  of  President  Wilson  concerning  the  German 
peace  step  has  been  sent  through  the  medium  of  the 
Swiss  Government  and  was  published  yesterday.  Its 
character  is  that  of  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  points 
which  the  last  American  note  again  brought  up  for 
discussion.  .  .  .  The  note  is  the  result  of  very  long 
deliberation  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  political 
contents,  it  expresses  the  harmonious  opinion  of  all  the 
j  combined  authorities  of  the  popular  governments  of 
to-day.  There  stands  behind  it  also  the  reply  of  the 
majority  of  the  German  people,  who  are  well  aware 
that  the  fate  of  peace  depends  upon  straightforward 
speaking.  This  note,  therefore,  takes  cognizance  that 
the  last  American  note  brought  charges  against  the 
German  Army  and,  therefore,  against  part  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  These  charges  were  considered  as  wrong 
not  only  in  Germany,  but  also  in  neutral  circles  of 
foreign  countries  as"'  well  as  by  those  who  were  sus- 
ceptible to  the  sharpness  of  the  tone  of  the  note.  In 
so  grave  a  moment  the  German  reply  has  not  per- 
mitted itself  to  place  any  barrier  in  the  way  of  the 
path  towards  a  peaceable  understanding,  and  it  has 
contented  itself  with  a  worthy  but  positive  protest  in 
which  the  idea  of  the  readiness  of  the  German  people 
to  accept  a  just  peace  is  foremost. 

"On  the  question  of  evacuation  the  German  Gov- 
ernment is  now,  as  previously,  ready  to  bring  about 
the  possibility  of  an  armistice  by  withdrawing  the 
troops  from  Belgium  and  the  occupied  territories  of 
France.    .    .  . 

"In  order  that  the  peace  work  now  begun  may  not 
be  seriously  hindered  by  unfavorable  incidents  in  the 
carrying  on  of  the  sea  fighting,  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  concluded  to  give  another  strong  guarantee 
of  its  peaceable  intentions,  by  giving  up  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare  which  has  been  going  on  since 
February,  1917. 

"In  the  third  point,  the  German  note  concerns  it- 
self with  the  question  which  President  Wilson  put  con- 
cerning the  German  Constitution.  ...  The  des- 
potic and  arbitrary  influence  of  which  Mr.  Wilson 
spoke  has  been  done  away  with  through  the  constitu- 
tional changes  which  the  Reichstag  has  made,  and  be- 
hind this  act  of  the  German  Government  stand  to-day 
the  great  majority  of  the  German  people. 

"The  German  note  places  President  Wilson  once 
more  face  to  face  with  the  responsible  question 
whether  he  wishes  to  employ  the  evident  disposition 
of  Germany  in  favor  of  peace  in  order  to  realize  his 
ideals,  or  whether  he  wishes  to  yield  before  the  forces 
which  demand  the  prolongation  of  the  war,  to  the  end 
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that  the  world  may  continue  to  be  ruled  by  force 
and  violence.  . 

The  Conservative  press,  as  usual,  continues  its  at- 
titude of  hostility  toward  President  Wilson  as  well  as 
toward  the  Government.  The  Conservatives  are  es- 
pecially bitter  concerning  the  President's  charges  of 
wanton  cruelty  on  the  part  of  Germany's  soldiers,  and 
toward  the  President's  tendency  to  participate  in  Ger- 
many's internal  affairs.  An  article  in  the  Kreuz-Zei- 
tung,  October  22,  expresses  this  Conservative  point  of 
view.  "We  can  declare  ourselves  in  agreement  only 
with  the  first  part  of  the  note.  On  account  of  the  at- 
titude taken  by  the  High  Command,  it  is  still  required 
that  the  questions  of  armistice  and  evacuation  be  ar- 
ranged by  a  military  commission;  even  though  the 
obligation  to  perpetuate  the  present  relations  of  forces, 
i.  e.,  the  superiority  of  the  troops  of  the  Entente,  has 
been  assumed.  .  .  .  The  next  part  of  the  note 
concerns  itself  with  the  unjust  reproach  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  our  troops  have  been  guilty  of  unlawful  and 
inhumane  acts.  Our  explanations  concerning  this 
matter  seem  quite  lame.  We  fail  to  point  out  that  it 
is  primarily  the  shells  of  the  Allies  which  strike  the 
fleeing  population  and  set  fire  to  their  cities  and  vil- 
lages. Likewise,  we  must  object  to  the  proposition 
that  the  guilty  ones  will  be  punished.  That  is  a  mat- 
ter of  course;  but  when  it  is  specifically  promised,  it 
appears  as  a  concession.  We  see  a  similar  sign  of 
weakness  in  the  offer  of  a  settlement  through  a  neu- 
tral commission.  We  think  that  it  is  unworthy  of  us 
to  answer  the  President's  attacks  upon  our  honor  with 
half-way  concessions. 

"The  weakest  point  in  our  note  is  the  concession 
with  respect  to  U-boat  warfare.  Quite  apart  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  questionable  whether  our  submarine 
commanders  will  receive  the  new  order  in  time,  and 
hence  the  practical  carrying  out  of  this  concession  im- 
poses almost  impossible  demands  upon  them,  we  be- 
lieve the  entire  consideration  of  the  question  to  be  haz- 
ardous. If  Wilson  is  willing  to  work  for  an  armistice 
with  his  allies,  the  U-boat  war  automatically  comes  to 
an  end  in  conformity  with  the  wording  of  our  first 
note.  Therefore  we  should  have  placed  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  submarine  warfare  as  well  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  sufferings  of  the  French  and  Belgian 
people  upon  Wilson.    .  ,  . 

"Not  only  a  monarchist,  but  also  a  democrat,  who 
possesses  a  national  consciousness,  must  deplore  the 
long-winded  sentences  concerning  our  willingness  to 
remove  every  power  depending  upon  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment. Even  if  the  determination  or  the  intention 
of  further  parliamentarization  of  the  Government  had 
existed  before  the  last  note,  the  impression  seems  to  be 
given  that  an  international  congress  is  to  have  control 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  our  state.  No  German  will 
be  able  to  repress  a  particular  feeling  of  revolt  when 
he  reads  that  a  guarantee  is  given  for  the  permanence 
of  our  newly  created  democratic  institutions.  By  this 
Germany  places  herself  under  international  supervi- 
sion in  the  future. 

"We  have  no  optimistic  expectations  over  the  fate 
of  this  note.  The  last  Wilson  note,  as  well  as  the  re- 
cent one  addressed  to  Austria,  have  revealed  with 


brutal  candor  the  plans  which   W  ilson  cherishes. 

It  is  the  strength  of  the  German  people  and 
not  the  weakness  that  Wilson  is  striving  t<>  bring  into 
submission.  .  .  .  In  a  short  time  tin-  German 
people  will  be  confronted  with  the  question  of  whether 
it  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  dishonor  or  whether  a  sur- 
render of  our  surviving  strength  ran  sta)  the  fat'' 
which  threatens  the  Fatherland." 

The  Liberal  press  for  the  most  part  approves  of 
the  note,  regretting  that  it  has  been  necessary  for  the 
German  Government  to  make  reply  concerning  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  charges  of  cruelty.  At  the  same  time 
the  Liberal  press  finds  consolation  in  the  conciliatory 
attitude  of  the  German  Government.  The  following 
extract  from  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  October  22,  is 
typical:  "The  response  of  the  German  Government 
seeks  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  Wilson.  It 
protests  only  against  the  reproaches  of  wanton  cruelty 
of  German  warfare  on  land  and  sea.  .  .  .  With 
the  exception  of  that  point,  the  note  accepts  in  princi- 
ple all  the  conditions  which  Wilson  and  Lansing  have 
imposed  as  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  the  dis- 
cussion. .  .  .  Attention  is  to  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  we  make  a  difference  between  the  things  con- 
cerning an  armistice  and  the  conditions  of  peace  itself. 
If  Wilson  seriously  desires  the  end  of  the  slaughter, 
he  is  now  able,  in  fixing  the  conditions  of  time  and  of 
place,  to  give  to  the  representatives  of  the  armies  con- 
cerned the  opportunity  to  explain  and  to  determine 
jointly  the  details  of  the  armistice.  That  is  a  re- 
sponsibility from  which  Wilson  is  unable  to  escape. 
The  note  goes  even  so  far  as  to  express  the  confidence 
of  the  German  Government  in  the  President  and  in  the 
conviction  that  he  will  repulse  all  conditions  of  arm- 
istice not  reconcilable  with  the  honor  of  the  German 
people  and  with  the  principles  of  a  just  peace  

"Germany  proves  conclusively  her  desire  for  a 
solution  in  speaking  of  orders  which  have  been  sent 
to  commanders  of  U-boats  to  prevent  the  sinking  of 
passenger  ships.    .    .  . 

"What  the  fate  of  the  German  note  will  be  can- 
not now  be  determined.  It  depends  upon  whether 
Wilson  will  continue  the  discussion  in  the  spirit  of 
his  first  or  his  second  reply.  .  .  .  The  response 
of  the  German  Government  is  inspired  above  all  by 
a  serious  desire  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close,  and  a  de- 
sire to  re-establish  peace  as  quickly  as  possible." 

In  the  same  way  the  Liberal  Vossiche  Zeitung, 
October  22,  approves  of  the  German  reply.  "The 
Government  has  given  an  extraordinary  proof  of  its 
desire  to  remove  from  the  enemy  the  smallest  pre- 
text for  retarding  the  conclusion  of  peace.  It  has 
refuted  the  accusations  brought  against  our  manner  of 
conducting  submarine  warfare." 

The  Socialistic  press,  while  it  shows  greater  hos- 
tility toward  President  Wilson  than  it  had  previous- 
ly shown,  at  the  same  time  still  hopes  for  concilia- 
tion, and  approves  unqualifiedly  of  the  German  re- 
sponse. An  article  in  Vorwaerts,  October  22,  ex- 
presses the  Socialist  point  of  view. 

"Wilson  complained  in  his  last  note  of  the  sinking 
of  passenger  steamers  by  U-boats  and  of  the  devasta- 
tion caused  by  the  retreating  German  Army,  and  he 
has  expressly  called  attention  to  that  point  in  his  pro- 
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gram  which  demands  the  elimination  of  every  secret 
arbitrary  power  in  the  world. 

'Tor  some  weeks  past  every  German  note  has 
shown:  First,  that  the  unrestricted  U-boat  warfare  is 
an  indispensable  means  of  defense  against  the  British 
food  blockade.  We  regret  the  sacrifice,  but  we  can 
not  do  otherwise.  Secondly,  the  assertion  that  wanton 
atrocities  have  been  committed  by  the  German  Army 
is  calumny,  and  the  falsity  of  it  will  be  shown  by  the 
Government.  Thirdly,  that  we  in  no  way  are  account- 
able for  the  internal  relations  of  the  German  Empire, 
and  we  refuse  to  enter  in  such  a  discussion. 

"The  German  note  which  is  now  to  be  sent  to  Wil- 
son has  a  different  ring  to  it,  it  bears  evidence  of  the 
change  in  the  times  and  in  the  mode  of  thinking. 
First,  it  declares  that  no  more  passenger  steamers  are 
to  be  sunk  and  that  none  will  be  sunk  as  soon  as  all 
submarines  receive  the  new  order  which  has  been  is- 
sued. That  is  necessarily  the  end  of  unrestricted  sub- 
marine warfare,  for  a  warfare  that  refrains  from 
torpedoing  passenger  ships  is  no  longer  unrestricted, 
but  on  the  contrary  is  relegated  to  a  position  which 
greatly  limits  its  efficiency. 

"The  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  is  off!  It 
was,  as  seen  from  the  moral  point  of  view  and  paral- 
leling the  march  through  Belgium,  the  greatest  mis- 
calculation which  has  been  made  by  the  leaders  of 
our  warfare.  Its  declaration  twenty  months  ago  com- 
pletely destroyed  promising  peace  negotiations, 
changed  America  from  a  neutral  power  to  an  ally  of 
our  enemy,  united  the  entire  world  against  us  and  de- 
cided the  war  is  our  dis-favor.  It  has  crippled  neu- 
tral shipping  and  in  that  way  has  harmed  our  own 
provisioning,  but  it  has  not  prevented  America  from 
bringing  an  army  of  a  million  men  across  the  water 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  airplanes  and  tanks,  and 
all  the  colossal  machinery  of  human  destruction, 
which  it  is  possible  to  produce  in  highly  organized 
industrial  centers.  This  unrestricted  submarine  war- 
fare is  now  settled.  Its  results,  however,  unfortu- 
nately are  not. 

"Discussion  in  the  French  Senate  over  the  devasta- 
tions by  the  retreating  army  already  opens  the  way 
for  the  second  point.  Neutral  commissions  are  to  in- 
quire into  the  complaints.  All  that  is  possible  will  be 
done  on  the  side  of  Germany,  in  order  to  alleviate  the 
shocking  condition  of  those  people  who  have  suffered 
by  the  war.  No  one  in  Germany  believes  the  stories 
( instigated  by  the  Allied  powers)  of  the  barbarism 
of  our  soldiers. 

"The  third  point  concerns  the  changes  which  have 
been  made  in  the  German  Constitution  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  People  to  whom  these  things  are  foreign 
cannot  pass  over  them  as  matters  of  no  importance. 
Along  with  this  change  of  principle  goes  the  supposi- 
tion that  all  countries  are  interested  alike  in  advances 
toward  democracy,  and  that  no  country  has  the  right 
to  support  principles  which  are  looked  upon  by  others 
as  a  menance  to  future  understanding  and  as  a  men- 
ace to  the  maintenance  of  a  world  peace. 

"The  German  answer  to  Wilson  emanates  from  a 
mind  that  is  completely  changed.  That  which  remains 
is  only  the  desire  for  self-preservation,  that  is,  not  the 


preservation  of  the  ruling  powers  of  the  present  and 
of  obsolete  organizations  of  state,  but  rather  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  people  themselves.  If  our  enemy  is 
sincere  in  his  peace  of  democracy  and  impartial  jus- 
tice, then  a  way  is  open  that  presents  no  insurmount- 
able obstacles.  The  succeeding  days  must  show 
whether  the  ideal  of  an  international  peace  or  the  im- 
perial capitalistic  policy  of  might  is  the  stronger. 
During  these  days  the  fate  of  the  world  will  be 
decided." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Dutch 

Peace  Prospects  and  President  Wilson's  Reply 
to  the  Second  German  Note 

Ever  since  it  welcomed  the  Austrian  peace  pro 
posal  in  September,  the  Dutch  press  in  general  has 
been  very  hopeful  that  this  would  hasten  the  even- 
tual peace  negotiations.  This  move,  closely  follow- 
ing as  it  did  the  solution  of  the  Dutch  Ministerial 
crisis,  revived  in  the  nation  a  strong  desire  for  peace 
discussions.  This  culminated  a  few  days  after  the 
Austrian  note  in  the  Queen's  offer  to  place  one  of  the 
royal  palaces  at  the  disposal  of  the  belligerent  powers 
for  a  prospective  conference.  Also  the  Hotel  des 
Indes,  the  leading  hotel  of  the  Hague,  after  having 
been  closed  and  offered  for  sale,  was  reopened  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  hoped  for  peace  conference. 

At  that  time  the  Algemeen  Handelsblad  (Liberal, 
presumably  pro-Ally),  the  Rotter  damsche  Courant. 
the  Nieuwe  Courant  (both  moderate  Liberal  and  Ger- 
manophile),  and  Standaart  (Anti-Revolutionist) 
lauded  the  merits  of  the  Austrian  note,  while  the 
Maasbode  (Catholic)  feared  "the  note  would  fall  on 
deaf  ears,"  and  the  Telegraaf  (Anglophile)  in  brand- 
ing the  note  a  failure,  wrote:  "The  people  of  the 
Central  Powers  shall  indeed  know  that  the  Allies  in- 
tend to  pursue  the  war  until  the  former  have  received 
their  due  punishment."  Het  Volk  (Social-Demo- 
cratic) considered  Austria's  note  insincere  and  placed 
little  confidence  in  it. 

When  the  German  Chancellor  announced  that  he 
had  communicated  with  President  Wilson  through 
Switzerland,  the  press  expressed  surprise,  as  it  will 
be  a  disappointment  to  Holland  if  the  peace  confer- 
ence is  not  held  there.  The  request  of  the  Central 
Powers  for  an  armistice  maintained  the  hopefulness 
of  public  opinion  in  Holland. 

President  Wilson's  second  reply  to  Germany,  how- 
ever, has  been  received  by  the  Dutch  press  with  min- 
gled feelings  of  astonishment  and  depression.  The 
Algemeen  Handelsblad,  October  16,  comparing  the 
war  to  a  game  of  chess,  writes:  "Just  as  the  Ger- 
man army  leaders  have  been  opposed  by  a  master 
player  who  threatens  to  force  them  to  lose  the  game, 
so  the  German  Government  has  now  in  Wilson  a 
diplomatic  player  who  threatens  to  check-mate  its 
king.  Seen  in  the  light  of  a  diplomatic  game,  Wil- 
son's second  answer  to  the  Central  Powers'  request 
for  an  armistice  is  undoubtedly  a  master  move." 

The  article  thus  concludes:  "Wilson's  second 
note  certainly  furnishes  no  ground  for  optimism. 
Peace,  though  in  sight,  .  .  .  hardly  promises  to  be 
a  peace  of  conciliation  such  as  the  President  in  his 
beautiful  speeches  held  out  to  the  world.  Indeed 
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peace  tends  to  become  a  settlement  based  on  force  and 
power.  Thus  at  the  end  nothing  will  have  been 
changed  in  the  world  in  this  direction." 

The  Germanophile  Rotterdamsche  Courant,  Octo- 
ber 16,  after  pointing  out  that  Germany  had  satis- 
factorily answered  the  three  questions  in  President 
Wilson's  first  note,  considers  his  second  reply  as 
evasive.  "Usually  when  a  request  is  made,  it  is  nat- 
ural to  expect  either  an  affirmative  or  a  negative  an- 
swer. Wilson,  however,  does  not  say  either  yes  or 
no.  .  .  .  Instead  of  an  answer  being  given,  fur- 
ther conditions  are  set.  In  this  respect  Wilson's  reply 
does  not  appear  favorable.  The  new  conditions,  to 
an  even  greater  extent  than  the  previous  ones,  seem 
to  aim  at  a  complete  surrender,  and  are  formulated 
so  as  to  be  reconcilable  with  the  demands  of  all  the 
Allies.  .  .  .  After  the  Germans  had  defeated 
Russia  they  continued  the  war  on  her  territory.  Will 
the  Allies  do  the  same  with  Germany?" 

Het    Folk    (Social   Democratic),    October  16, 


writes:  "Wilson's  reply  is  not  a  refusal.  But  ii  calls 
for  high  moral  courage  on  the  part  of  the  German 
people  in  one  of  the  most  critical  stages  of  world 
history.  They  must  choose  between  Imperial  force 
and  democratic  power.  The  free  German  people  may 
count  on  the  fulfillment  of  the  President's  declara- 
tion that  the  rights  of  the  weak  are  as  sacred  as  those 
of  the  strong.  Should  they  have  no  confidence  in 
the  word  of  one  man,  then  they  can  rely  on  the  sin- 
cerity of  all  the  democrats  in  the  world." 

The  Telegraff  (Pro-Ally),  October  16,  endorses 
President  Wilson's  note  and  remarks  that  if  Ger- 
many, with  all  her  pretended  submission,  had  any 
illusions,  these  have  now  been  shattered.  It  then  re- 
views the  crimes  committed  by  the  German  armies 
on  land  and  sea  and  lauds  the  President's  statements 
on  this  subject.  "But  infinitely  more  effect  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  stipulation  that  absolutism  must 
first  disappear  in  Germany.  If  Wilhelm  II  was  ever 
willing  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  welfare  of  his  peo- 
ple, the  time  for  this  sacrifice  has  now  come." 
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The  Passing  of  the  Old  Regime 
Whatever  may  be  the  final  outcome  of  President 
Wilson's  reply  to  the  third  German  note,  it  has  served 
already  to  place  Germany  face  to  face  with  the  pros- 
pect of  abandoning  completely  the  old  regime.  While 
the  German  Liberal  press  has,  for  some  time,  attacked 
without  restraint  features  of  the  old  regime,  it  has 
not,  until  quite  recently,  discussed  freely  the  matter 
of  the  Kaiser's  abdication.  But  the  same  forces 
which  have  made  German  militarism  the  objects  of 
their  attack,  bringing  about  the  fall  of  Ludendorff, 
are  now  beginning  to  exert  their  pressure  even  upon 
the  throne  of  His  Imperial  Majesty.  In  truth  the 
feeling  is  steadily  growing  in  Germany,  especially 
since  President  Wilson's  most  recent  reply,  that  Ger- 
many must  more  or  less  completely  break  away  from 
the  influences  of  her  past. 

That  certain  elements  in  Germany  have  reached 
the  point  where  self  analysis  is  possible,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  of  the  utmost  significance.  Gradually  the 
truth  dawns  on  a  part  of  the  German  people  that  the 
gods  of  their  past  were  false,  that  the  things  which 
they  have  long  held  sacred  have  been  abhorred  by 
other  nations.  A  realization  of  these  things  has  pro- 
duced the  logical  result:  antagonism  toward  the  past. 
It  may  not  yet  be  said  that  this  ability  and  this  wil- 
lingness for  self  analysis  is  universal  or  even  general 
in  Germany.  That  it  is  rapidly  growing,  however, 
in  unquestionable.  The  most  striking  illustration  of 
this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  an  article  in  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung,  October  24. 

"When  Chancellor  Hertling  resigned  from  his 
office  and  it  became  publicly  known  that  henceforth 
he  was  through  with  the  old  regime,  the  Conservatives 
suddenly  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  universal 
suffrage  in  Prussia,  and  avowed  that  they  were  ready 
to  join  the  Empire  in  a  coalition  government.  The 
underlying  principles  of  the  party-politics  which  they 
had  fostered  were  obvious:    If  they  had  already  been 
given  a  different  interpretation  from  the  one  intended, 
then  it  was  their  desire  that  the  touch,  at  least,  should 
not  be  lost  and  that  perhaps  a  following  might  still 
be  won  over  to  their  way  of  thinking.    Nothing  has 
been  done  to  please  them.    From  the  beginning  Prince 
Max  was  not  in  favor  of  a  coalition  form  of  govern- 
ment  in  which  all  parties  joined,  but  treated  only 
with  a  government  formed  by  a  majority  party,  so 
that  the  Conservatives  were  forced  out  by  the  op- 
position.   Count  Westarp  spoke  of  this  situation  in 
the  Reichstag  day  before  yesterday  and  made  the 
charge  that  his  party  had  been  excluded  by  the  Gov 
ernment.    Vice-Chancellor  v.  Payer  replied  yester- 
day to  this  charge  and  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
present  government  needs  the  fullest  confidence  both 


at  home  and  abroad,  but  that  this  confidence  cannot 
exist  if  the  Conservatives  participate  in  the  govern- 
ment, since  they  have  other  views  and  aims  from  those 
of  the  majority  party,  especially  upon  the  one  point: 
that  the  Fatherland  must  be  defended  with  the  utmost 
strength.  That  is  fair  without  a  doubt,  but  we  go  still 
further  and  say  that  the  task  of  the  moment  demands 
the  re-establishment  of  inner  Germany  with  the  great- 
est radicalism  and  with  (what  is  to  us  just  as  essen- 
tial) the  greatest  speed.  This,  however,  is  impossible 
of  attainment  in  union  with  the  Conservatives. 

"There  are  still  some  circles  which  do  not  com- 
prehend why  the  situation  should  be  thus  handled 
at  this  particular  time.    That  they  do  not  understand 
the  Conservatives  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  they  have 
never  grasped  the  needs  of  the  times  in  so  far  as  ideals 
are  concerned.    Our  Conservatives  are  a  home  prod- 
uct.   The  British  party  of  the  same  name  is  also  con- 
servative, but  it  has  seen  the  need  and  acted  accord- 
ingly.   One  is  forced  to  say,  however,  of  our  Con- 
servative party  that  they  had  learned  absolutely  noth- 
ing until  a  short  while  ago,  and  then  their  conversion 
was  brought  about  not  by  a  force  from  within  but 
rather  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances.    The  Con- 
servative party  cannot  be  blamed,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  for  not  having  seen  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall,  but  they  were  the  most  prominent  and  most  in- 
fluential representatives  of  that  old  regime  which  has 
brought  so  much  misfortune  upon  Germany.    It  has 
been  the  tragic  undoing  of  the  German  people  that 
they  have  been  unwilling  to  unite  their  mighty  strength 
with  the  prevailing  psychological  tendencies  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  Empire;  for  without  this  union 
no  great  people  in  the  position  of  the  people  of  Ger- 
many can  long   withstand    the    assaulting  dangers. 
Without  a  doubt  the  personality  of  Bismarck  has 
played  a  great  part.    The  great  successes  which  this 
extraordinary  man  achieved  in  foreign  politics  en- 
deared him  to  the  majority  of  the  people,  above  all 
to  those  in  whose  eyes  he  appeared  as  a  master;  and 
when  he  brought  the  policies  of  might  to  bear  upon 
the  internal  situation,  these  policies  were  then  re- 
garded by  all  as  just  and  right.    It  is  self-evident 
that  much  of  interest  has  emanated  from  this  very 
source,  and  thus  a  hand  was  laid  upon  the  internal 
evolution,  which  has  been  extremely  harmful  to  us 
and  which  has  ultimately  prevented  the  comprehen- 
sion of  a  new  view-point  of  foreign  politics.  The 
Alsatian  Richlin  said  yesterday  in  the  Reichstag  that 
if  the  autonomy  of  Alsace-Lorraine  had  come  sooner 
it  might  not  only  have  prevented  much  of  evil,  but 
might  even  have  guarded  against  war  itself. 

"Possibly  this  is  exaggerated,  but  certainly  one 
can  no  longer  doubt  that  the  position  of  Germany 
would  have  been  totally  different  if  the  old  spirit, 
which  stirred  up  Alsatians  as  well  as  other  peoples, 
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had  not  been  dominant;  and  if  in  its  stead  there  had 
prevailed  the  spirit  of  freedom,  trust  and  reciprocity, 
without  which  nothing  in  the  world  can  be  won.  This 
spirit,  however,  is  not  lacking  in  the  people.  The 
Democrats  of  all  sides  have  predicted  incessantly  and 
have  warned  the  Conservatives  particularly,  but  it 
was  as  one  crying  in  -the  wilderness.  The  sudden 
change  which  has  come  upon  us  would  not  have  been 
brought  about  if  the  people  had  seen  that  they  were 
being  Led  low  arc!  an  abyss.  However,  there  is  no 
time  now  for  cautious  deliberation;  the  task  at  hand 
requires  resolution  and  dispatch.  We  must  cast  off 
the  old  shackles  with  which  we  have  been  bound. 
Walter  Rathenau  has  pointed  out  in  an  article  which 
he  has  written  concerning  the  youth  of  Germany,  how 
powerful  has  been  the  influence  of  Richard  Wagner 
upon  the  last  generation  and  how  much  impressed  this 
generation  has  been  by  the  style  of  his  figures  of 
speech.  Who  can  say  that  these  same  utterances  are 
not  reflected  in  the  spirit  of  today?  It  was  a  kind  of 
moral  splendor.  'It  still  asserts  itself  in  statues  and 
buildings  in  Berlin,  in  the  social  form  and  cult  of 
individual  circles,  and  is  looked  upon  by  many  as 
something  distinctly  Germanic.  It  is  apparent  every- 
where, in  Lohengrin,  Walther,  Siegfried,  Wotan,  that 
which  is  able  to  redeem  seared  morals,  destroy  vice 
and,  in  a  defiant  attitude,  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets, 
great  lightning  effect  and  vivid  representation,  to 
bring  universal  safety.  A  reflection  of  this  spirit  of 
the  opera  is  apparent  in  politics,  even  in  politi- 
cal phraseology,  as  a  veritable  "Nibelungen." 
Every  time  the  magic  words  are  spoken  with  sublime 
gestures,  one  is  conscious  of  historic  moments,  and 
expects  to  hear  the  clank  of  swords  and  the  rustling 
of  banners.' 

'"One  cannot  speak  of  the  old  spirit  in  reality 
without  making  mention  of  these  things.  This  at- 
titude first  brings  about  stupefaction  in  foreign  pol- 
itics, then  it  bestirs  itself  and  creates  mistrust.  It 
has  come  to  the  point  that  the  good  German  people 
are  taken  for  a  dangerous  society  and  a  hindrance 
to  the  world.  These  tendencies  are  fostered  by  the 
fact  that  our  striving  for  power,  which  should  have 
been  carried  on  in  silence,  has  been  accompanied 
by  too  much  discussion  and  advertisement.  In  this 
respect  we  are  brought  naturally  to  think  of  our 
Emperor.  His  intentions  are  certainly  good,  his  own 
character  tending  strongly  toward  the  religious  is 
sufficient  guarantee  of  this.  He  certainly  did  not 
wish  to  bring  about  this  great  war,  into  which  we 
have  been  forced  deeper  and  deeper.  But  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  what  he  has  said  and  done  in  the 
course  of  his  thirty  years  of  government  has  become 
the  symbol  of  the  old  regime.  And  it  is  our  duty  to 
say  that  the  feelings  which  the  German  people  enter- 
lain  toward  the  Emperor  are  not  those  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  felt.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  many 
circles,  the  people  would  be  doubly  grateful,  if  he 
would  draw  the  logical  conclusions  from  the  radical 
changes  of  our  domestic  and  foreign  policies,  and 
above  all  with  respect  to  those  which  concern  himself. 

"Otherwise  the  situation  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  old  regime  under  the  guidance  of  which  the  peo- 


ple suffered  greatly,  and  it  is  this  that  must  be  reck- 
oned with  by  those  who  still  cling  to  the  old  spirit. 
It  is  not  a  question  now  of  whether  it  shall  or  shall 
not  be,  but  a  question  of  how  it  might  be  made  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  German  people  and  to  all  the  world, 
that  it  is  a  wholly  changed  spirit  that  is  building  up 
a  new  Germany — a  Germany  in  which  justice  rules 
and  in  which  a  friendly  spirit  can  no  longer  be  doubt- 
ed. The  Conservatives  are  still  in  a  position  to  render 
one  more  service  to  their  country:  by  remaining  in 
the  opposition." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

President  Wilson's  Reply  to  the  Third 

German  Note 
President  Wilson's  reply,  dated  at  Washington 
October  24,  following  as  it  did  so  closely  on  the  third 
German  note,  was  immediately  hailed  by  the  French 
press  as  a  decisive  expression  calculated  to  put  mat- 
ters at  once  on  a  solid  footing.  Many  papers  even 
printed  the  English  and  French  versions  together. 
While  the  stress  laid  on  the  various  points  naturally 
varies,  the  following  headlines  on  October  25,*  give 
a  brief  resume  of  French  press  opinion:  "The  Dis- 
cussion Is  Now  in  Foch's  Hands,"  le  Temps;  "Wil- 
son Speaks  Categorically,"  le  Journal;  "Wilson  Will 
Discuss  the  Armistice  With  the  Allies,"  VHumanite; 
"Imperial  Germany  Must  Fall,"  la  France  Libre; 
"Abdication  or  Capitulation,"  VOeuvre.  These  are 
quite  typical  of  the  general  feeling,  and  are  echoed 
in  many  other  papers. 

"Mr.  Wilson,"  says  le  Temps,  "does  more  than 
ask  the  opinion  of  the  military  command,  he  assures 
them  full  freedom  of  judgment,  and  in  advance  jus- 
tifies their  legitimate  demands."  The  article  then 
continues  with  a  summary  of  the  main  requirements: 
a  guarantee  that  Germany  shall  be  unable  to  resume 
hostilities;  complete  freedom  of  action  for  the  Allies 
and  the  exaction  of  safeguards  from  Germany;  com- 
plete capitulation  in  case  the  present  German  Gov- 
ernment remains. 

The  comment  in  VOeuvre  is  quite  jubilant.  "The 
decisive  answer  of  Mr.  Wilson,  conceived  and  formu- 
lated with  grave,  direct  and  inflexible  frankness,  de- 
stroys the  diplomatic  hopes  of  our  foes."  UEvene- 
ment  is  even  more  enthusiastic.  "There  is  only  one 
word  to  express  our  feelings:  it  is  perfect. 
In  fact  Wilson's  reply  for  the  first  time  brings  for- 
ward clearly  the  question  of  the  Kaiser's  abdication." 
La  France  Libre  rejoices  that  for  the  second  time  Pres- 
ident Wilson  has  shown  imperial  Germany  the  im- 
possibility of  a  compromise  peace.  It  doubts  the 
reality  or  honesty  of  any  reported  changes  in  Ger- 
man internal  affairs,  but  has  full  confidence  that  Pres- 
ident Wilson  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  caught  by 
"the  heavy  but  insidious  verbiage  of  the  Prussian 
diplomats. " 

The  comment,  however,  is  not  all  unreserved 
praise.  Le  Gaulois  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
as  yet  the  Allies  have  not  really  been  consulted. 
"Neither  France,  England,  nor  Italy  has  been  con- 
sulted by  Washington,  nor  have  they  been  parties 
to  the  interchange  of  notes  between  America  and  Ger- 

*  All  the   papers  mentione'd   in   this  article  are  nf   the   same  date. 
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many.  They  have,  therefore,  full  liberty  of  decision 
and  of  action.  Today  they  enter  under  excellent  con- 
ditions, with  President  Wilson's  clear  formula  as  a 
guide/''  U Homme  Libre,  too,  points  out  that  the  Al- 
lied governments  know  nothing  of  the  promises  of 
democratic  reform  made  by  Germany  to  President 
Wilson  and  that  these  are  "non-existent  for  France 
and  the  Allies  of  Europe.  If,  therefore,  they  deem 
it  suitable  to  transmit  the  proposal  of  armistice  to  the 
heads  of  the  Armies  and  Navies,  it  is  solely  on  the 
military  terrain  that  the  Governments  of  the  Entente 
will  take  their  stand.  .  .  .  We  have  no  anxiety, 
we  knowT  now  that  the  answer  will  assure  us  that  which 
is  our  right  in  its  entirety."  While  Pertinax,  in  the 
Echo  de  Paris,  writes  that  the  Allies  are  "bound  by 
nothing  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  said  or  typewritten. 
They  have  the  liveliest  desire  to  remain  closely  united 
with  an  associate  to  whom  they  are  in  great  part  in- 
debted for  the  strengthening  of  their  arms.  But  it 
is  well  understood  that  the  proximity  and  permanence 
of  the  German  danger  from  which  they  are,  unfor- 
tunately, not  separated  by  the  Atlantic,  imposes  on 
them  the  greatest  circumspection.  .  .  .  The  dis- 
cussion must  remain  purely  military.  .  .  .  We 
will  discuss  with  Washington  the  future  peace.  With 
Berlin  we  will  discuss  only  capitulation.  .  .  .  Ger- 
many must  first  of  all  fulfill  the  rite  of  capitulation. 
We  await  the  Germanic  officers  bearing  the  flag  of 
truce." 

U Action  Francaise  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  Allied  answer.  "It  is  not  a  question  of  peace, 
which  is  not  yet  ripe,"  but  of  an  armistice  which  lies 
within  the  military  domain  and  in  it  alone.'  It  regrets 
that  President  Wilson  has  taken  an  attitude  which 
gives  him  the  appearance  of  a  mediator  rather  than 
a  belligerent  and  doubts  whether  he  was  wise  in  tak- 
ing the  discussion  into  the  public  square.  "He  per- 
haps, without  suspecting  it,  is  playing  with  fire."  As 
to  the  paragraph  referring  to  a  difference  of  treat- 
ment, and  more  moderate  demands  made  on  a  demo- 
cratic Germany  than  could  be  accorded  its  present 
rulers,  this  royalist  paper  considers  President  Wilson 
"somewhat  obscure"  and  adds,  "we  cannot  accept  this 
distinction.  .  .  .  We  do  not  know  what  a  vast 
German  democracy  would  have  in  store  for  us.  To 
trust  her,  to  disarm  before  her,  would  be  a  crime 
against  future  generations." 

The  Socialist  papers  fear  that  the  Allies  may 
not  follow  President  Wilson  with  equal  frankness. 
The  Populaire,  representing  the  most  extreme  So- 
cialist views  and  almost  peace  at  any  price,  is  glad 
that  "Wilson  has  once  again  evaded  the  pressure  of 
those  who,  here  and  elsewhere,  were  exhorting  him 
not  to  answer  Max  of  Baden.  I  imagine  that,  even 
if  they  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  deep  in  their 
hearts  they  are  disappointed  and  dissatisfied."  It 
considers  that  the  proletariat  have  the  right  to  demand 
that  all  should  be  conducted  in  broad  daylight.  It 
hopes  that  the  French,  English  and  Italian  peoples 
will  have  the  right  to  dispose  of  themselves  and  that 
"a  couple  of  dozen  personages  will  not  in  their  ob- 
scure deliberations  engage  the  welfare  of  millions  of 


men."  As  to  the  Conservative  press  the  Populaire 
figures  it  as  "shouting  for  joy."  L'Humanite  thinks 
that  "this  time  the  President  addresses  both  his  Allies 
and  the  German  people.  ...  It  would  be  an  un- 
namable  misfortune  if  our  government,  if  the  Eng- 
lish government  allowed  the  Master  of  the  White 
House  to  go  without  an  answer."  Like  the  other  So- 
cialist papers  it  urges  the  German  peoples  to  hasten 
to  overthrow  the  Kaiser. 

The  Prospects  of  Peace 

It  was  a  natural  step  for  the  French  press  to  pass 
from  a  consideration  of  President  Wilson's  reply  to 
the  third  German  note  to  a  discussion  of  the  possible 
terms  of  an  armistice  and  of  a  subsequent  peace.  The 
Austrian  situation,  Col.  House's  arrival,  and  Luden- 
dorff's  retirement,  all  served  to  add  interest  and  zest 
to  the  whole  question.  The  usual  intransigeant  atti- 
tude of  the  Socialist  press  has  remained  unchanged, 
but  the  other  papers  seem  to  disagree  only  on  the  de- 
tails of  the  terms  to  be  imposed. 

Le  Temps,  October  25,  when  it  analyzed  the  Presi- 
dent's note,  raised  the  point  that  the  armistice  was 
purely  a  military  question.  "Now  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments of  Europe  are  to  consult  together.  Their 
position  is  quite  simple;  they  have  had  no  part  in  the 
elaboration  of  the  programs  advanced  by  Wilson  look- 
ing toward  a  future  peace,  nor  have  they  been  parties 
to  his  recent  exchange  of  notes  with  Geranmy.  .  .  . 
The  Allies  of  Europe  as  associates  of  the  United 
States  are  facing  a  purely  military  problem.  If  it  be 
conceded  that  Germany's  request  for  an  armistice  is 
submitted  by  the  United  States,  what  guarantees  are 
to  be  exacted? 

"Marshal  Foch  and  the  other  military  and  naval 
chiefs  are  the  only  ones  qualified  to  answer.  This 
they  will  do  with  all  the  foresight  and  all  the  rigor 
indicated  by  President  Wilson  himself.  Nothing  can 
be  left  to  chance  when  it  is  a  question  of  putting  into 
reality  (to  quote  M.  Clemenceau)  that  'hope  for  which 
the  finest  blood  of  France  has  been  shed.' " 

A  similar  sentiment  was  expressed  on  the  same 
date  by  such  papers  as  le  Petit  Journal,  VHomme 
Libre,  VEcho  de  Paris  and  Oui.  Auguste  Gauvain  in 
the  Journal  des  Debats,  October  26,  laying  stress  on 
the  words  "unrestricted  power  to  impose  the  details 
of  the  peace,"  thus  closes  his  article:  "In  this  way 
the  Allies  are  entirely  forearmed  against  all  danger 
from  negotiations,  whether  military  or  diplomatic." 
He  does  not  express  himself,  however,  on  the  question 
of  the  form  which  the  conference  will  take. 

The  necessity  for  diplomatic  unity  in  this  delicate 
situation  did  not  escape  attention;  comment  was  in- 
spired partly  by  the  President's  opening  the  discus- 
sion to  his  "associates"  and  partly  to  Col.  House's 
'arrival.  The  Rappel,  October  27,  says:  "We  speak 
of  peace  but  it  is  not  enough  to  write  the  word.  We 
must  organize  the  world.  .  .  .  The  Times  has 
asked  for  a  'diplomatic  Versailles'  to  prepare  a  united 
diplomatic  front.  .  .  .  We  need  not  hide  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  divergence  of  views  and  a  contradic- 
tion of  interests  requiring  the  minute  examination  of 
concessions.  While  M.  Clemenceau  'makes  war'  we 
must  reflect  that  victory  leads  to  peace."  L'Informa- 
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tion  on  the  same  date,  apropos  of  the  President's  note, 
remarks,  "It  is  not  the  first  time  Mr.  Wilson  has  tried 
to  evoke  a  statement  from  the  Allies  on  this  point  (the 
demands  to  be  exacted)  but  the  Allied  Governments 
were  too  much  occupied  by  war  to  approach  this  deli- 
cate problem  with  him.  ...  We  must  not  allow 
Germany  to  confuse  the  two  issues  (armistice  or 
peace).  It  is  quite  proper  for  the  European  Govern- 
ments to  have  personal  views  and  obligations  which, 
without  going  positively  counter  to  the  conditions  for- 
mulated by  the  President,  cannot  fall  into  the  scheme 
outlined  by  him.  The  reciprocal  esteem  of  the  Allies 
will  facilitate  their  understanding." 

As  to  the  actual  demands  to  be  formulated  in  the 
armistice  itself,  there  is  no  uniformity.  Roughly 
speaking  there  are  two  camps:  the  Socialists  who  fear 
a  wave  of  chauvinistic  imperialism,  and  the  body  of 
sober  opinion  which  prefers  to  run  no  risks  or  if  risks 
are  run,  to  err  on  the  side  of  severity. 

VHomme  Libre,  M.  Clemenceau's  paper,  says, 
October  26,  "The  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  For- 
eign affairs  far  from  sati:-  lite  legitimate  demands 
of  the  Allies  on  national  questions — but  a  step  has 
certainly  been  made.  .  .  .  The  hour  will  come 
when  they  (the  Germans)  will  have  to  pay — to  pay 
all  to  those  they  have  despoiled  and  to  pay  wherever 
they  have  robbed  without  punishment  for  60  years." 

U Information,  October  28,  also  takes  a  stand  in 
favor  of  rigid  exactions.  "Germany  will  enter  the 
Society  of  Nations  only  after  she  has  removed  her 
medieval  armor  and  renounced  her  proud  hopes. 
Superficial  changes  of  constitution  do  not  leave  her 
free  to  entrap  us.  Is  she  ready  to  surrender  Alsace- 
Lorraine  unconditionally?  I  say  she  is  not!  The 
governments  and  'associated'  peoples  have  agreed  on 
the  necessity  of  destroying  German  militarism.  Let 
us  carry  out  this  accord." 

According  to  le  Matin,  "The  formidable  dialogue 
between  Germany  and  Wilson  has  ended  in  absolute 
clearness.  .  .  .  The  armistice  is  admissible  only 
if  it  gives  us  the  same  results  as  the  victory  toward 
which  we  are  advancing  and  of  which  we  are  hence- 
forth certain."  While  VEcho  de  Paris,  October  26, 
urges  that  not  to  carry  the  war  on  to  German  soil 
would  be  "a  mortal  danger  which  must  be  avoided 
.  .  .  only  an  army  of  occupation  on  German  soil 
will  accomplish  this." 

Perhaps  the  most  direct  demand  for  a  humiliat- 
ing armistice  is  Herve's  la  Victoire,  October  25:  "Is 
il  necessary  to  save  the  face  of  this  military  caste? 
.  .  .  President  Wilson,  far  removed  from  the  pas- 
sions of  Europe,  does  not  take  into  account  the  pleas- 
ure he  takes  away  from  the  French  Army  by  his  ap- 
parent disposition  to  relieve  the  foe  of  the  classic  ob- 
ligation to  send  negotiators  to  Marshal  Foch's  Head- 
quarters." 

The  possibility  of  a  republic  in  Germany  leads 
Meyer  to  remark  in  le  Gaulois,  October  27:  "If  the 
,      Uishmenl  "I   a   repuUie  in  German)    will  be  a 


benefit  .  .  •  we  are  not  required  to  be  the  bene- 
factor of  Germany.  It  is  not  our  role  and  it  is  not 
to  our  interest.  Who  knows  whether  a  republic  born 
of  a  German  defeat  would  not  open  the  door  to  Bol- 
shevism as  it  did  in  Russia?  Might  it  not  perchance 
spread  the  poison?" 

The  attitude  of  the  Socialists  finds  a  typical  ex- 
pression in  UHumanite,  October  26:    "Will  the  Al- - 
lies  come  to  an  agreement  before  the  peace  confer- 
ence?— It  is  feared  above  all  things  that  the  Allies 
by  divided  counsels  will  entail  the  continuation  of  this 
useless  effusion  of  blood."    The  Populaira,  October 
27,  alludes  to  the  most  pressing  fear  of  the  Socialists: 
"German-Austrian  capitalism  and  monarchism  as  vic- 
tors would  have  imposed  a  peace  of  brutality  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Russia  on  the  Allies.    Capitalism  and 
monarchism  among  the  Allies  in  their  moment  of 
triumph  wish  naturally  to  impose  a  like  peace  on  the 
German  people."    UHeure  hopes  that  "the  Allies 
will  finally  renounce  on  this  solemn  occasion  the  de- 
testable practice  of  separate  resolutions.    It  is  highly 
desirable  that  an   exchange   of   views  should  take 
place." 

All  papers  of  October  25  reproduce  the  Daily 
Mail  dispatch  concerning  the  arrival  of  Col.  House 
and  the  probability  that  his  mission  is  to  act  as  head 
of  the  American  diplomatic  commission  at  the  Inter- 
Allied  diplomatic  council.  Of  this  the  Democratic 
TSouvelle  remarks:  "We  have  reason  to  believe  that'' 
(this  information)  "does  not  correspond  absolutely 
to  the  reality.  Col.  House  does  not  come  to  Europe 
under  conditions  differing  sensibly  from  thoce  which 
marked  his  previous  voyage.  His  personality  and 
the  intimacy  of  his  relations  with  President  Wilson 
assure  him  in  fact  an  important  position  which  will 
be  usefully  exercised  at  the  period  of  the  meetings 
of  the  heads  of  the  Allied  governments." 

ALLIED  PRESS — Italian 

The  Czecho-Slovak  Declaration  of 
Independence 

The  new  declaration  of  independence  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  National  Council  is  hailed  by  the  Ital- 
ian press  in  general  as  one  of  the  inevitable  results 
of  Emperor  Charles'  manifesto  of  October  17. 

The  comments  of  the  Tribuna  and  L'Epoca  are 
representative.  The  Tribuna,  Liberal  in  its  politics, 
observes  that  "the  recognition  of  the  national  Czecho- 
slovak Council  as  the  Ministry  of  a  new  independent 
State  is  the  first  nail  which  cannot  again  be  drawn 
from  the  coffin  of  old  Austria  of  the  Hapsburgs  and 
Tiszas.  It  is  another  manifesto  which  the  Italians  re- 
ceive with  the  greatest  satisfaction." 

L'Epoca  heartily  "greets  the  new  proclamation 
of  Czecho-Slovak  independence,  not  only  because  the 
martyrdom  of  this  people  resembles  our  own,  but  also 
because  new  and  important  bonds  created  during  the 
war  bring  us  indissolubly  together.  The  declaration 
of  liberty  is  both  from  a  political  and  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint  another  mortal  blow  for  Austria, 
since  the  Bohemian  territories  are  the  richest  and 
most  fruitful  of  the  Empire." 
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The  Disintegration  of  Austria-Hungary 

The  Swiss  press  of  the  past  week  has  contained 
interesting  information  on  the  situation  in  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  tendency  of  the  comment  on  the  Em- 
peror's manifesto  was  not  affected  by  the  news  of 
President  Wilson's  answer  to  Austria,  as  the  mani- 
festo had  already  been  rather  slighted  by  all  of  the 
papers.  The  typical  opinion  on  the  manifesto  was 
expressed  by  an  article  in  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne, 
October  19,  entitled  "Too  Late,"  while  opinion  on 
the  President's  note  is  reflected  by  the  title  of  the 
National  Zeitungs  leading  editorial,  October  21: 
"Austria  Dies."  The  newspapers  might  be  said  fairly 
to  bristle  with  memorial  wreaths  interspersed  with 
pleasing  allusions  to  dislocated  members,  surgical 
operations,  death-beds,  graves  and  winding-sheets. 
What  quarrel  there  was  between  pro-German  and 
pro-Ally  was  rather  over  the  honesty  of  President 
Wilson,  than  over  the  acknowledged  carcass  of  the 
Austrian  Empire.  Even  the  Feuille  (German  propa- 
ganda) "admits  the  phenomena."  The  articles  of 
French  Swiss  papers  consist  principally  of  salvos  of 
victory,  and  are  less  enlightening  than  those  of  the 
German  Swiss. 

The  mixture  of  Austria-Hungary's  subject  peo- 
ples and  provinces  is  so  confusing  that  it  is  well  to 
form  as  simple  a  picture  as  possible  of  them.  For 
the  sake  of  clarity  the  territories  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  five  groups,  with  three  territories  in  each 
group.  The  first  two  and  northernmost  groups  each 
traverse  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Empire  from  west 
to  east,  the  second  group  south  of  the  first.  The  third 
group  traverses  only  the  western  half  of  the  Empire, 
and  sits  like  the  cross  of  a  T  on  the  top  of  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  Adriatic.  The  fourth  group  runs 
from  north  to  south  down  the  seacoast.  The  fifth 
group  occupies  the  hinterland  behind  the  fourth  and 
runs  from  west  to  east. 

1.  West  to  east: 

Bohemia  ( Czechs) 

Moravia  (Czechs,  Slovaks) 

Galicia  ( Poles,  Ruthenes) 

2.  South  of  the  first  group,  from  west  to  east: 

German  Austria 
Magyar  Hungary 

Transylvania  (Rumanians,  with  a  large 
detached  group  of 
Magyars  in  the  east) 

3.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  from 
west  to  east: 

The  Trentino  (Italians) 
Gorizia  (Ladin-Friulians) 
Carniole  (Slovenes) 
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4.  Along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  from 
north  to  south: 

Istria  (Italians,  Serbo-Croats) 

DaWia        j  (Serb«-Croats) 

5.  East  of  the  fourth  group,  from  west  to  east: 

Herzegovina  ) 

Bosnia  )  (  Serbo-Croats) 

Slavonia  ) 
The  greatly  preponderant  racial  majorities  of  the 
various  territories  are  given  in  the  above  table — 
though  almost  all  contain  some  mixture  of  their  re- 
spective neighboring  races.  Carinthia,  Styria  (Steier- 
mark)  and  the  Tyrol  are  all  parts  of  German  Aus- 
tria. There  remain  two  smaller  but  important  terri- 
tories: Silesia  and  Bukovina.  Silesia,  consisting 
mostly  of  Germans,  is  sandwiched  between  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  on  the  northern  frontier;  and  Bukovina 
(Ruthenes  and  Rumanians)  lies  between  Galicia  and 
Transylvania  on  the  eastern  frontier.  The  Yugo- 
slavs are  merely  the  southern  Slavs,  occupy  the  ter- 
ritory between  Serbia  and  the  Adriatic,  and  consist 
racially  of  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  (to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Czechs,  Slovaks,  Poles,  and  Ru- 
thenes,— the  four  racial  subdivisions  of  the  northern 
Slavs).  The  Bund,  October  22,  publishes  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  census  of  1910.  The  figures  (in  millions) 
are  listed  for  the  Empire,  for  Austria,  for  Hungary 
and  for  Bosnia. 

Auitro-Hungarian 

Empire.  Aujtria.       Hungary.  Bosnia. 


Germans   12.  10.  2. 

Magyars   10.  ...  10. 

Czechs    6.5  6.5 

Serbo-Croats    5.8  0.8       3.  2. 

Poles    5.  5  

Ruthenes    4.  3.5  0.5 

Rumanians   3.3  0.3  3. 

Slovaks    2 .  ...  2 . 

Slovenes   1.3  1.3   

Italians    0.8  0.8 


50.7  28.2  20.5  2. 
In  the  table  of  territories  we  see  four  outstand- 
ing divisions:  The  Czecho-Slovaks  in  the  north,  the 
Yugo-Slavs  in  the  south,  the  Magyars  in  the  east,  and 
the  Germans  in  the  west.  The  census  bears  out  these 
four  divisions  as  being  the  most  important  numeri- 
cally as  well  as  teritorially.  Add  the  two  million  of 
the  Slovaks  to  the  six  and  one-half  million  of  the 
Czechs  (their  will  being  to  unite),  and  the  million  or 
more  Slovenes  to  the  round  six  millions  of  Serbo- 
Croats  (these  also  wishing  to  unite) — and  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  first  four  groups  in  the  census 
table  becomes  even  more  marked.  For  the  rest,  the 
desires  of  the  Poles,  the  Rumanians,  and  the  Italians, 
are  toward  their  brothers  outside  the  Empire.  Such 
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a  distribution  would  dispose  of  the  nationalities  along 
racial  lines  fairly  similar  to  those  laid  down  by  the 
Emperor  in  his  manifesto.  The  difference  between 
the  announcements  of  the  Emperor  and  the  President 
is  not  one  of  direction,  but  of  degree. 

But  the  Grutlianer,  October  18,  in  quoting  a  semi- 
official prognostication  of  the  manifesto,  analyzed  the 
hopes  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  very  accurately,  lhese 
hopes  consisted  of  a  German- Austrian  autonomous 
state,  a  Hungarian,  a   Czech,   and  a  Gakcian  (the 
Ruthenes)     The  Poles  were  to  be  definitely  released 
from  the  house  of  Hapsburg.    But  here  were  the 
three  points  which  showed  up  the  Emperor  s  hand; 
there  was  to  be  a  concession  in  the  shape  of  a  so-called 
Illyrian  state,  composed  of  the  Slovene  parts  of  the 
three  provinces  of  Styria,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia;  while 
•  the  Rumanian  question,  and  that  of  the  possible 
eventual  uniting  of   Bosnia   and  Herzegovina  with 
Croatia  and  Slavonia"  (the  better  half  of  the  Yugo- 
slav idea)  was  to  be  "left  for  the  present  undecided, 
as  it  so  nearlv  interests  Hungary."    Indeed,  German 
Austria  in  the  last  extremity  might  safely  unite  with 
the  German  Empire;  but  the  Magyars  of  Hungary 
must  stand  alone,  and  if  they  were  to  be  stripped  of 
all  their  possessions  must  face  virtual  destruction. 

To  give  the  cold  neutral-Swiss  attitude  towards 
the  manifesto  we  must  return  to  our  surgical  com- 
parisons, Easier  Nachrichten,  October   19:  "The 
Hapsburg  Empire  is  like  a  patient  who  has  had  a 
serious  operation.    The  operation  has  failed.  Every 
possible  means  is  now  employed  to  preserve  the  pre- 
cious life;  but  all  this  cannot  heal  the  patient— it  can 
only  postpone  the  end."    Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  in 
neutral  Switzerland  President  Wilson's  note  cleared 
the  air  and  confirmed  men's  convictions.    The  Neue 
Zurcher  Nachrichten,  October  23,  announced  its  im- 
mediate effect  on  the  Empire  as  follows:  "Wilson's 
answer  has  brought  things  to  a  head  in  Austria-Hun- 
gary.   In  echo  to  it,  like  successive  strokes  upon  a 
bell,  have  followed  the  proclamations  of  a  Yugo-Slav 
state,  and  of  a  German-Austrian.    The  formal  an- 
nouncement of  a  state  of  Bohemia  may  follow  any 
day,  and  the  Austrian  Poles  are  only  waiting  to  join 
Poland.   The  Ruthenes  alone — that  is,  East  Galicia — 
are  satisfied  with  the  idea  of  autonomy  within  the 
frame  of  a  federal  Austrian  state.    Hungary,  too,  has 
declared  herself  divorced  from  the  former  Empire, 
while  remaining  loyal  to  Charles  as  king." 

The  article  of  the  Basler  Nachrichten  quoted  above 
refers  to  the  words  of  the  Austrian  Socialist  leader, 
Adler,  in  the  International  Socialist  Conference  for 
Peace  held  at  Basel  in  November,  1912.    "Some  peo- 
ple think,"  he  said,  "that  what  we  need  is  a  war,  to 
weld  the  Empire  together.    But  I  say  that  war,  no 
mailer  how  successful,  would  mean  for  the  Empire 
the  beginning  of  the  end."    This  was  as  much  as  to 
say  that  no  war  could  be  successful;  and  when  we  scan 
the  list  of  peoples  who  were  forced  to  fight  against 
their  blood  brothers  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  Em- 
pire, we  understand  the  sources  of  Adler's  prophecy. 
But  it  needed  other  men — perhaps  neither  personally 
better  or  worse,  but  men  of  a  stamp  different  from 


the  old  leaders,  to  be  moved  to  strong  conviction  by 
this  particular  class  of  facts.    The  Swiss  papers  dwell 
upon  the  fact  that  the  present  eruption  is  throwing 
such  men  to  the  surface.   Lammasch  is  expected  hour- 
ly to  take  the  place  of  Hussarek  as  Austrian  premier. 
In  Hungary  the  democrat  par  excellence  is  to  be  a 
count,  as  in  Germany  he  is  a  prince.    But  the  Neue 
Zurcher  Zeitung  (at  times  slightly  pro-Ally,  other- 
wise neutral),  October  19,  gladly  salutes  the  incom- 
ing man  and  gives  him  his  full  due.    "There  is  fre- 
quent mention,"  writes  this  paper,  "of  Count  Michael 
Karolyi  as  the  coming  man  in  Hungary.    He  has  been 
the  most  energetic  champion  of  equal  and  universal 
suffrage,  and  is  therefore  beloved  of  the  lower  classes. 
He  has  moreover  always  been  the  enemy  of  the  Ger- 
man alliance."    The  same  paper,  October  22,  pub- 
lished in  two  parts  in  its  morning  and  evening  edi- 
tions a  lengthy  biographical  article  on  Masaryk,  the 
chosen  leader  of  the  newly  proclaimed  Czecho-Slovak 
government,  who  is  hailed  as  the  foremost  prophet  of 
the  new  democracy. 

Amid  all  the  wave  of  welcome  is  raised  one  small 
voice — the  plaintive  wail  of  the  Berner  Tagblatt,  Oc- 
tober 21,  against  the  American  President  for  breaking 
a  promise  (never  made)  concerning  autonomy:  "We 
might  almost  forgive  the  President  for  throwing  to 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  their  right  to  form  a  free  state 
before  this  extraordinary  state  has  even  expressed 
the  will  of  its  people  by  free  suffrage.    But  what  we 
cannot  forgive  him  is  that  he  should  take  back  his 
given  word.    A  platform  on  which  all  the  peace  dip- 
lomats could  advance  seemed  to  have  been  formed; 
and  now  comes  the  strongest  and  knocks  the  boards 
from  beneath  their  feet.    .    .    .   Today  Germany  and 
Austria  do  not  possess  the  slightest  guarantee  that 
Wilson  is  really  the  honorable  negotiator  he  pretends 
to  be.   Yet  just  one  good  word  were  enough  to  remove 
mountains.    May  Wilson  in  spite  of  all  find  room  at 
last  for  that  good  word!" 

How  have  the  mighty  fallen!    We  should  hardly 
have  thought  that  on  the  same  day  on  which  a  pro- 
German  was  voicing  so  pathetic  an  appeal  for  "just 
one  good  word,"  the  Democrate  would  still  be  finding 
President  Wilson's  notes  not  strong  enough — to-wit: 
"At  first  sight  Mr.  Wilson's  answer  seems  incomplete: 
he  makes  no  mention  of  the  aspirations  of  either  the 
Poles,  Rumanians,  or  Italians  of  the  Empire.  We 
conclude  that  as  Austria  accepted  his  fourteen  points, 
in  which  the  claims  of  these  peoples  are  accepted  as 
Allied  war  aims,  he  felt  under  no  necessity  of  return- 
ing to  the  subject.    .    .    .    The  omissions  and  con- 
fusions still  existing  are  not  due  solely  to  Mr.  Wilson. 
They  result  probably  from  the  fact  that  the  Allies 
have  never  yet,  even  to  this  hour,  and  in  spite  of  the 
situation,  drawn  up  a  common  program — that  'clear 
and  precise  program  gathering  into  a  consistent  unit 
the  wishes  of  all  the  powers  of  the  Entente.'  "  This 
last  idea  is  a  particular  hobby  of  the  Democrate,  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  Socialists.    It  is  not  shared  by  the 
two  elder  and  more  conservative  publications  of  Ge- 
neva and  Lausanne,  which,  perhaps  believing  more 
in  the  needs  of  diplomacy,  do  not  doubt  the  existence 
of  a  united  program  merely  because  one  has  never 
been  proclaimed  broadcast.    The  Gazette  de  Lau- 
sanne, October  22,  finds  the  note  perfectly  satisfac- 
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tory,  and  says:  "President  Wilson's  answer  shows 
that  he  may  decidedly  be  counted  on  for  the  work 
of  renovation  which  is  to  be  born  of  the  great  war. 
But  superb  as  this  work  will  be,"  ( the  Gazette  goes  on 
to  warn  us)  "we  must  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  it — and  most  especially  with  regard  to  the 
peoples  of  Austria-Hungary."  Likewise  the  Journal 
de  Geneve  of  the  same  date  assures  us  that  "President 
Wilson's  answer  cannot  give  rise  to  any  misunder- 
standing." This  paper  gives  us  a  historical  glimpse 
through  events,  which  is  interesting  as  showing  that 
the  traditional  'attitude  of  Switzerland,  in  spite  of 
what  Germanic  sympathies  she  may  entertain,  has 
from  of  old  been  one  of  lack  of  faith  in  Imperial 
Austria. 

"  'I  see  no  cloud  in  the  sky,'  said  Bismarck  to 
the  Reichstag  in  1875,  'except  a  little  black  speck  in 
the  direction  of  Herzegovina.'  We  know  only  too 
well  what  Austria  has  done  to  turn  this  'little  black 
speck'  into  a  great,  sullen  cloud.  It  is  black  specks 
of  this  kind  which  President  Wilson  is  undertaking  to 
remove  from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

The  last  two  quotations  are  from  the  Easier  Nach- 
richten,  October  20,  and  the  Berner  Tagblatt,  October 
22;  they  need  no  comment.  Austria-Hungary  is  the 
second  of  the  five  great  empires  existing  in  1914 
which  the  war  has  destroyed.  The  events  unrolling 
there  are  of  such  epic  proportions  that  any  slight  evi- 
dence of  the  mere  breathless  "how  it  happened"  which 
may  be  gleaned  from  those  imperfect  organs,  the 
newspapers,  is  in  a  way  more  golden  than  all  opinion. 
The  article  of  the  Easier  Nachrichten  was  published 
before  the  reception  of  President  Wilson's  note.  It 
traces  very  clearly  the  course  of  Austria  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  diplomat,  who,  after  all,  can  only 
live  for  the  day  and  struggle  with  the  dangers  which 
beset  his  trust  as  best  he  may.  The  article  of  the 
Tagblatt  is  mainly  against  Count  Karolyi.  All  the 
more  striking  is  the  dramatic  proof  of  the  inevitability 
of  Count  Burian's  defeat.  In  it  we  see  the  play  be- 
tween those  who  wished  to  save  the  ghost  of  the  Em- 
pire in  the  shape  of  an  autonomous  federation,  and 
those  who  were  favored  by  President  Wilson's  setting 
the  lead  for  independence  in  his  answer  concerning 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  the  Yugo-Slavs. 

"Before  the  war  Austria-Hungary  was  threatened 
on  every  side.  Plans  for  her  destruction  were  being 
brooded  over  in  Russia;  Italy,  Serbia  and  Rumania 
were  stretching  greedy  hands  toward  Austro-Hunga- 
rian  territory.  The  inner  political  construction  of 
the  state  was  made  use  of  by  its  enemies  to  undermine 
it.  Clearly  the  governing  element  had  to  oppose  with 
all  its  strength  any  concessions  to  neighboring  states, 
even  though  concessions  might  buy  peace.  Italy,  for 
example,  was  not  willing  to  be  content  with  the  small 
territory  of  the  Trentino.  Austria  was  willing  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter,  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1915  she  made  far-reaching  offers  to  Italy; 
but  Italy  wanted  much  more:  the  domination  of  the 
Adriatic,  preponderance  in  Albania,  Trieste  and  part 
of  Dalmatia.  Every  concession  would  have  served 
only  to  whet  the  appetite  of  the  Italians.  Already 


the  fear  that  the  Dual  Monarchy  might  take  advan- 
tage of  some  passing  opportunity  to  demand  tlx-  return 
of  the  ceded  territory  had  inspired  the  desire  of  Rome 
so  to  weaken  Austria-Hungary  that  she  could  nevei 
proffer  counter-demands.  Clearly  all  responsi 
on  the  part  of  the  latter  was  useless.  The  same  prop- 
osition held  true  with  regard  to  Serbia.  It  was  neither 
envy  nor  ill-will  which  induced  Austria  to  deny  the 
Serbs  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  It  was  the  fear  that  a  Ser- 
bian seaport  would  become  the  base  of  a  Russian 
fleet  in  the  Adriatic — an  almost  certain  probability, 
considering  the  relations  between  Russia  and  Ser- 
bia." (Here  follows  a  like  demonstration  with  re- 
gard to  inner  politics,  the  danger  of  the  subject  na- 
tionalities' opening  the  gates  of  the  Empire  to  the 
enemy.)  "But  today  the  situation  is  quite  different. 
According  to  the  Wilson  formula,  disarmament  and 
the  reference  of  disputes  between  nations  to  an  in- 
ternational tribunal  are  to  be  enforced.  ...  In 
a  word,  Austria-Hungary  may  do  today  what  for- 
merly would  have  threatened  her  very  existence." 

".  .  .  It  is  probable  that  those  who  shall  tell 
the  story  in  later  times  will  describe  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1918,  as  a  historic  day.  On  that  day,  with  the 
whole  world  waiting  in  suspense  for  Wilson's  an- 
swer, the  committee  of  the  Hungarian  Delegation  for 
Foreign  Affairs  was  holding  a  meeting  in  Vienna. 
Sure  of  success,  Count  Burian  was  unfolding  the  plan 
of  the  peace  expose  which  he  intended  to  make.  Then 
rose  Count  Michael  Karolyi,  the  well  known  pacifist 
and  leader  of  the  Hungarian  Independence  Party, 
and  threw  down  the  gauntlet  before  them  all — to 
Count  Burian,  who,  he  said,  'should  have  sent  them 
the  announcement  of  that  day's  meeting  edged  w^ith 
a  black  band  of  mourning;'  to  the  premier,  Dr.  Wek- 
erle;  and  to  all  of  the  cabinet,  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  delegation.  .  .  .  Dr.  Wekerle  stood  up. 
and  trying  to  save  whatever  he  could  out  of  the  wreck, 
threw  back  Karolyi's  reproaches.  To  the  Opposition 
he  cried,  'You  say  we  bargained  and  haggled.  The 
truth  is  we  tried  so  hard  to  bring  about  peace  that  we 
ended  by  making  ourselves  ridiculous.'  .  .  .  Pub- 
lic .opinion  has  veered  around,  and  throughout  Hun- 
gary Count  Karolyi  is  considered  the  coming  leader 
of  an  official  peace  policy.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
premature  break  with  the  delegation  and  with  every- 
thing which  had  been  held  sacred  by  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy will  not  strike  the  far-sighted  observer  as  the 
right  sort  of  a  beginning.  But  bad  luck  would  have 
it  that  Count  Burian  actually  made  the  optimistic  ex- 
pose which  he  had  planned,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
incoming  dispatches  already  forewarned  him  of  Wil- 
son's blow.  By  this  expose  the  Government  once  more 
made  itself — to  use  Wekerle's  own  word — ridiculous. 
And  though  Count  Karolyi  had  seemed  to  speak  only 
for  a  minority,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
Wilson's  answer  in  all  its  crushing  assumption  of 
power  became  known  the  whole  body  of  Hungarian 
party  leaders  met  to  take  their  stand  behind  the  dec- 
laration of  independence. 

"Destiny  goes  her  way.  But  a  Count  Karolyi  who 
begins  his  'great  mission'  by  shattering  the  unity  of 
the  Dual  Monarchy  does  not  seem  to  us  to  he  the 
best  savior  of  his  fatherland." 
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The  Disintegration  of  Austria-Hungary 

The  hope  of  an  eventual  disintegration  of  Aus- 
tria which  would  make  her  cease  to  be  of  aid  to  Ger- 
many, has,  almost  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  been 
one  of  the  hopes  of  French  diplomats,  and  papers  of 
nearly  all  political  shades  have  at  one  time  or  another 
urged  the  use  of  agents  in  Austria-Hungary  whose 
mission  should  be  to  stir  up  internal  dissentions  and 
to  foster  the  national  aspirations  of  the  several  peo- 
ples which  composed  the  Austrian  mosaic. 

Three  papers  have  consistently  fought  this  idea, 
on  the  theory  that  a  weakened  Austria-Hungary  would 
eventually  (if  not  immediately)  mean  a  strengthened 
Germany.  These  were  L' Action  Francaise,  the  Libre 
Parole,  the  Echo  de  Paris,  all  reactionary  and  strong- 
ly clerical  organs. 

In  1917,  the  Socialist  Oeuvre  of  Gustave  Tery 
inaugurated  its  appearance  by  a  series  of  articles 
signed  "A  Diplomat,"  the  series  being  later  continued, 
though  still  with  many  censored  spaces,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Count  de  Fels.  These  articles  took  the 
same  stand  as  the  three  reactionary  papers. 

The  Temps,  however,  the  Debats,  U Homme  Libre, 
and  also  the  Socialist  press  took  the  attitude  that  the 
need  most  immediately  in  sight  was  the  separation  by 
any  means  of  the  Central  Empires. 

La  Victoire,  with  its  customary  inconsequence, 
took  sometimes  one  side,  sometimes  the  other,  accord- 


ing to  events. 


Recent  events:  the  recognized  independence  of 
the  Czechs  and  Yugo-Slavs;  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence by  Hungary;  and  most  of  all,  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  by  the  Germans  of  Austria  with 
their  announcement  (October  21)  that  if  they  could 
not  form  suitable  alliances  with  their  neighbors  they 
would  join  the  German  Empire, — all  of  these  events 
have  startled  many  who  had  previously  refused  to  see 
any  danger.   To  the  group  of  reactionary  papers  have 
been  added  the  Matin,  L'Intransigeant,  Ulnforma- 
tion,  and  the  two  extreme  Socialist  papers,  UHeure 
and  the  Verite.    The  Temps,  October  25,  suddenly 
awakened  and  called  out,  "stop,  thief!"   The  Socialist 
press,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  papers  already 
mentioned,  see  in  events  only  the  much  to  be  desired 
destruction  of  a  monarchy.    Curiously  enough,  how- 
ever, the  extreme  Socialist  Populaire  is  the  only  paper 
of  any  class  to  set  forth  clearly  how  many  and  how 
great  are  the  problems  of  nationality  which  will  have 
to  be  settled  in  the  defunct  Austria-Hungary,  and  how 
c  omplex  is  the  mixture  and  admixture  of  races  in  the 
several  regions  which  the  remakers  of  the  map  of  Aus- 
tria are  outlining  with  such  confidence.    The  Verite, 
though  with  less  detail,  and  speaking  only  of  the 
Yugo-Slav  movement,  remarked  that  it  was  not  as 
simple  a  question  as  it  seems.    The  same  paper  also 
remarks  incidentally  that  Austria-Hungary's  strongly 
expressed  intention  to  free  Polish  territory  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  a  great  many  Poles  in  the 
United  States. 

As  a  defense  against  the  menace  of  an  incorpo- 
ration with  Germany  of  the  10  million  people  who 
form  German  Austria,  the  Verite  suggests  "the  main- 


tenance of  Austrian  unity  with  thorough  autonomy 
of  the  federated  peoples"  as  probably  "the  best  com- 
bination to  lead  us  by  prompt  and  easy  roads  to  the 
re-establishment  of  European  peace.  .  .  .  The 
stubborn  silence  of  the  Vatican  seems  to  prove  that 
pontifical  diplomacy  would  resign  itself  perhaps  to 
the  disappearance  of  the  most  faithful  of  the  Cath- 
olic Powers." 

L Action  Francaise,  October  24,  in  an  article  en- 
titled, "Where  Austrophobia  Leads,"  tells  the  newly 
converted  and  the  still  unregenerate,  "I  told  you  so!" 
In  the  following  issues  it  asks  if  Germany  is  going 
to  profit  by  the  principle  of  nationalities,  and  urges 
that  there  is  not  a  minute  to  lose  if  the  damage  is 
not  to  become  irreparable.  Of  the  new  Austrian 
peace  demand,  October  28,  it  says:  "Austrophobia 
has  already  led  far,  but  we  did  not  believe  it  would 
lead  to  the  insane  asylum.  .  .  .  Austria  gives  us 
the  keys  to  her  house.  It  is  for  the  Entente  to  put  it 
in  order.  .  .  .  As  long  as  there  still  subsists,  how- 
ever weakened,  the  body  of  an  Austrian  State,  we 
must  use  it  to  prevent  the  fusion  of  all  the  elements 
of  th  German  race." 

The  Echo,  October  27,  after  reviewing  the  various 
suggestions  made,  writes:    "One  solution  alone  stands 
examination.    The  present  alliance  between  France, 
England,  the  United  States  and  Belgium  must  become 
permanent."    (Previous  articles  by  the  same  writer, 
Pertinax,  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  omission  ol 
Italy  from  this  list  is  not  accidental.)    "Above  all 
the  economic  federation  at  present  existing  must  be 
completed  and  consolidated.    Then  we  shall  be  able 
to  hold  outside  of  the  Zollverein,  thanks  to  the  grant- 
ing of  a  favorizing  treatment,  numerous  countries 
which  are  gravitating  or  preparing  to  gravitate  into 
the  German  orbit.    Let  the  system  last  a  quarter  of  a 
century  and  we  shall  be  safe,  for  by  then  the  Slavic 
East  will,  without  doubt,  be  restored."    October  29, 
after  the  Andrassy  note,  he  writes:    "The  aim  of  our 
alliance  is  certainly  not  to  exclude  all  groupings  oi 
the  Danubian  countries,  but  rather  to  exclude  such  as 
would  continue  to  let  23  million  German  Magyars 
rule  29  million  other  races.    With  these  groupings 
once  excluded,  it  is  to  our  interest  to  hold  together 
the  12  million  Germans  and  11  million  Hungarians. 
It  is  even  desirable  to  help  form  a  vast  alliance  from 
Dantzig  to  Trieste.    .    .    .    The  Czech  deputies  in 
Paris  are  of  this  opinion."    The  views  thus  expressed 
are  of  especial  interest  as  being  presumably  those  oi 
M.  Pichon.    If  M.  Clemenceau  shares  the  anxieties 
of  his  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  he  does  not  allow 
it  to  appear  in  U Homme  Libre,  which  merely  records 
the  events  taking  place  as  a  hopeful  sign  of  a  not  too 
far  off  victory  and  peace. 

The  Libre  Parole  is  the  most  hysterical  of  all  the 
papers  and  sees  all  Austria  and  Hungary  federating 
with  Germany  into  a  block  of  90  millions,  while 
around  this  mass  will  be  only  a  series  of  weak  States. 
"France,  which  even  with  Alsace-Lorraine,  will  have 
only  40  millions;  an  improbable  Poland  of  half  Ger- 
manized Posnians,  Bolshevik  Russians  and  a  Galicia 
which  will  regret  the  time  when  she  belonged  to  Aus- 
tria; two  incoherent  groups  of  Czechs  and  Yugo-Slavs: 
and  at  the  back  of  all  a  Russia  in  full  decomposition." 
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The  papers  of  both  camps  referred  to  an  article 
in  the  Matin,  October  26,  as  probably  inspired.  The 
article  sees  in  the  Austrian  declaration  of  October  21 
the  hand  of  Germany  and  asks:  "How  can  we  ward 
off  this  redoubtable  intrigue?  .  .  .  We  must 
make  the  Germans  of  Austria  understand  that,  by  unit- 
ing themselves  to  a  beaten  and  dishonored  Germany, 
they  will  be  made  to  bear  in  all  matters  the  weight  of 
a  redoubtable  solidarity.  The  House  of  Hapsburg 
must  learn  that  we  have  no  desire  to  take  away  its 
Hungarian  or  German  territories,  that  she  can  sepa- 
rate her  destiny  from  that  of  Germany,  and  that  she 
will  find  advantages  in  so  doing,  of  which  her  his- 
torical claim  to  Silesia  might  constitute  the  first  pay- 
ment on  account." 

Albert  Thomas,  in  any  paper  which  would  give 
him  a  foothold,  has  been  leading  a  veritable  cam- 
paign for  the  destruction  of  Austria,  "veritable  cita- 
del of  European  reaction,  supreme  support  of  the 
Roman  Church  and  the  Society  of  Jesus." 

Veber  in  the  France  Libre,  October  24,  is  con- 
vinced that  "Poland,  Bohemia,  Rumania,  with  per- 
haps Ukraine,  will  form  a  confederation  sufficiently 
strong  and  compact  to  counterbalance  advantageously 
the  hypothetical  inconveniences  of  the  passing  of  Aus- 
tria. ...  To  maintain  Austria  would  be  trea- 
son to  the  policy  of  nationalities."  According  to  the 
Debats,  the  amalgamation  of  the  Austrian  Germans  in 


the  German  Empire  is  neither  inevitable  nor  a  neces- 
sary sequence  of  events.  If  Germany  were  victorious 
she  would  doubtless  exert  a  strong  attractive  influence, 
but  she  is  beaten.  "There  exists  an  Austrian  people 
which  has  nothing  in  common  with  Germany  save  its 
language.  Let  us  make  easy  its  way  toward  its  self- 
constitution,  instead  of  telling  it  daily  that  it  has  no 
other  resources  than  to  throw  itself  into  the  arms  of 
Germany." 

The  Victoire  does  not  see  how,  under  the  Wilson- 
ian  principles,  "as  revised  and  corrected  by  Wilson 
himself,  the  little  nationalities  can  be  forced  to  any- 
thing but  the  absolute  independence  they  desire."  The 
writer,  Gustave  Herve,  in  this  and  subsequent  arti- 
cles, is  full  of  schemes  for  the  settling  of  all  European 
affairs,  among  which  is  the  suggestion  that,  even  if 
an  alliance  between  Austria  and  Germany  were  inevi- 
table, the  Entente  could  counterbalance  it  by  detach- 
ing from  Germany  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  with  its 
six  million  inhabitants  to  constitute  a  neutral  buffer 
State,  which  would  protect  France  and  Belgium  from 
future  invasions.  This  he  considers  would  only  be 
following  the  example  set  by  Europe  when  it  detached 
Belgium  from  France  to  punish  her  for  having  for  fif- 
teen years  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe. 
He  closes  his  list  of  suggestions  by  saying:  "But 
there  is  one  thing  we  cannot  do, — after  having  through 
out  the  war  invoked  democratic  principles,  we  can- 
not now  sit  on  them." 
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Rumania 

For  a  month  or  more  the  enemy  press  has  shown 
a  distinct  feeling  of  uneasiness  over  the  situation  in 
Rumania.  It  seems  as  if  the  Teutonic  conscience  has 
been  pricked  by  memories  of  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest. 
Will  Rumania  again  enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies?  What  measures  can  be  taken  to  prevent  this? 
Is  the  Prime  Minister,  Marghiloman,  to  be  trusted? 
Will  he  be  replaced  at  the  psychological  moment  by 
Bratianu,  General  Averescu,  or  some  other  sturdy 
Germanophobe?  In  short,  is  Rumania  consciously 
playing  a  double  game?  These  are  a  few  of  the  ques- 
tions that  are  troubling  the  German  papers.  Mention 
has  already  been  made  in  the  Press  Review,  October 
1,  of  the  semi-official  notes  of  warning  issued  to  King 
Ferdinand's  government  from  Berlin  and  Vienna.  The 
latest  information  from  the  Balkans  seems  to  afford 
ample  ground  for  German  fears. 

Neue  Freie  Presse,  October  5.  "'The  Rumanian 
war  capital,  lassy,  gives  the  impression  of  a  giant 
camp.  All  the  cultural  and  military  forces  have  been 
concentrated  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  land, 
the  center  of  which  is  lassy. 

"The  fact  must  be  remembered  that  outside  of 
Marghiloman's  party,  which  has  endeavored  to  steer 
the  country  on  its  proper  course,  there  is  no  other 
political  group  free  from  the  influences  that  have 
brought  so  much  misfortune  to  the  land.  Marghilo- 
man's situation  is  the  most  difficult  imaginable.  The 
forces  against  him  are  very  strong,  and  they  oppose 
every  patriotic  action  of  the  government. 
The  only  guarantee  for  a  policy  expressive  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  is  a  governmental  combination 
of  Marghiloman-Carp-Stene  (the  leading  pro-Ger- 
mans in  Rumania),  against  the  group  Bratianu-Aver- 
escu-Filipescu." 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  October  4,  declares 
that  the  events  in  Bulgaria  have  caused  a  feeling  of 
malignant  joy  in  Rumania.  "Count  Czernin's  decla- 
ration that  the  only  satisfactory  peace  that  can  be  con- 
cluded with  King  Ferdinand  is  one  containing  guar- 
antees that  he  will  not  betray  us  a  second  time,  has 
come  up  again  in  the  Reichstag.  Rumania  must  either 
join  the  Central  Powers  openly,  or  deliver  over  to 
them  all  her  supplies  of  artillery  and  ammunition." 

The  person  of  the  former  Prime  Minister,  Bra- 
tianu, is  a  "bete  noire"  to  the  Germans.  They  dread 
that  he  will  again  acquire  influence  in  lassy  and 
swing  Rumania  against  the  Central  Powers.  When 
Crown  Prince  Carol  recently  concluded  a  morganatic 
marriage  in  Odessa  with  the  daughter  of  a  Rumanian 
noble,  Bratianu  was  called  into  conference  with  the 
king,  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  prince  should 
be  excluded  from  his  rights  to  the  throne.    The  Koel- 


nische  Zeitung,  October  8,  devotes  a  long  article  to 
the  significance  of  this  event.  "It  is  well  known  that 
Bratianu  and  his  associates  stand  accused  of  a  long 
series  of  non-political  crimes.  .  .  .  Now,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  Bratianu  becomes  an  adviser 
of  the  crown  in  a  matter  of  extreme  importance  to 
the  dynasty  and  the  state.  He  is  treated  as  if  he  were 
about  to  become  Minister  President  once  more.  .  .  . 
The  conduct  of  Marghiloman  himself  is  fully  as  bad. 
He  has  taken  complete  responsibility  in  the  Chamber 
for  Bratianu's  action.  .  .  .  The  truth  is  that 
Marghiloman  could  not  prevent  the  calling  of  Bra- 
tianu, on  which  the  Queen  was  determined,  and  there- 
fore had  to  accept  the  action  with  good  grace.  In 
spite  of  his  crimes,  Bratianu's  personal  relations  have 
never  been  broken  either  with  Marghiloman  or  the 
Court. 

"It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Marghiloman  him- 
self, under  the  influence  of  the  military  situation  in 
the  West,  envisages  the  possibility  of  a  return  of  Ru- 
mania to  the  politics  of  1916.  Even  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  nourish  vain  hopes  in  this  oft  deceived  land. 
However,  the  situation  of  Rumania  today  is  too  dan- 
gerous for  her  to  play  a  double  part.  She  must  decide 
which  side  she  will  take.  That  cannot  remain  long 
in  doubt." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  October  11,  describes 
the  tension  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  Likewise,  it 
declares  that  at  the  Salonica  Conference  the  Allies 
promised  Bulgaria  that  she  might  keep  the  southern 
part  of  the  Dobrudja;  and  that  this  was  shabby  treat- 
ment for  Rumania.  "The  popular  paper  Lumina 
points  out  that  contrary  to  its  treaty  engagements  the 
Entente  has  left  the  Rumanian  territory  of  lower  Do- 
brudja, as  far  as  the  line  Cobadin-Tuzla,  in  the  pos- 
session of  Bulgaria.  Thus,  at  the  moment  when  Al- 
lied interests  clash  with  those  of  Rumania,  the  En- 
tente forgets  all  its  fine  promises  and  disposes  of  ter- 
ritory that  it  does  not  control.  We  must  remain  calm 
and  pursue  a  policy  dictated  by  our  own  interests." 

The  Koelnische  Zeitung,  October  15,  exaggerates 
this  tendency.  Quoting  the  lassy  governmental  organ 
Steagul,  it  says:  "The  result  of  the  policies  of  Bra- 
tianu and  Take  Jonescu  are  seen  today  in  the  stipula- 
tions concluded  between  the  Allies  and  Bulgaria.  The 
first  military  and  diplomatic  success  of  the  former  sig- 
nifies a  loss  of  territory  for  Rumania.  Our  Allies 
took  care  to  assure  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Serbs  the 
land  which  they  had  won  only  a  few  years  before. 
Yet,  they  found  it  convenient  to  take  away  from  us  a 
region  to  which  we  had  original  rights  and  which  was 
given  to  us  by  an  International  Congress. 
This  is  shabby  treatment  for  a  tried  and  proven  ally." 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  October  16,  suggests 
that  Marghiloman  is  about  to  be  replaced  by  tire  pro- 
Ally  leader  Overescu,  if  not  by  Bratianu  himself. 
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"The  days  of  the  Marghiloman  regime  are  numbered. 

.  King  Ferdinand  places  great  trust  in  the 
prudence  and  sagacity  of  the  leader  of  the  war  party, 
General  Averescu.  He  may  become  Minister  Presi- 
dent." 

The  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  October  22,  states 
that  Marghiloman  would  like  some  official  assurance 
on  the  Dobrudja  question  from  the  British  and  French 
governments.  The  ambassadors  have  already  spoken 
in  reassuring  terms,  but  that  is  not  enough.  The 
Frankfurter  Zeitung,  October  24,  says:  "After  the 
Frenchman,  the  American  Ambassador  turns  to  his 
government  for  enlightenment.  He  receives  the  an- 
swer by  wire  that  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  to- 
wards Rumania  will  remain  the  same  as  it  was  m  the 
fourteen  points  of  Wilson's  message.  Afterwards  the 
Ambassador  published  a  supplementary  message  in 
the  Iassy  papers  saying  that  there  could  be  no  talk  of 
the  cession  of  a  square  meter  of  Rumanian  soil  to 
Bulgaria." 

Like  so  many  other  questions  of  nationality,  the 
Rumanian  claims  seem  about  to  be  satisfied.  The 
Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  October  22,  an- 
nounced that  all  the  Black  Sea  and  Danubian  ports 
of  Rumania  had  been  closed  for  an  indefinite  period. 
A  wireless  despatch  to  the  Paris  papers  for  October 
28  and  29  announced  that  80,000  Rumanian  troops 
had  broken  into  the  Dobrudja,  to  make  good  their 
claims  by  force  of  arms.  The  Fremdenblatt,  October 
19,  and  other  Austro-German  papers  describe  the 
scene  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  when  the  Ruma- 
nian delegates  from  Transylvania  arose  to  demand 
their  rights  as  a  people.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
they  would  like  to  join  the  independent  Kingdom  of 
Rumania,  across  the  Carpathians,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  chaos  in  Austria-Hungary  this  ambition  is  by 
no  means  hopeless.  By  the  side  of  a  greater  Poland, 
greater  Italy,  and  greater  Serbia,  are  we  about  to  see 
the  creation  of  a  greater  Rumania?  She  would  proba- 
bly the  most  powerful  nation  in  southeastern  Europe. 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

Luxemburg 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  October  25,  in  an  arti- 
cle on  Luxemburg,  suggests  that  there  may  be  some 
question  whether  the  evacuation  of  occupied  territor- 
ies insisted  on  by  President  Wilson  in  his  negotiations 
with  the  Central  Powers  includes  that  country.    In  the 
opinion  of  this  paper,  however,  "there  is  really  no 
room  for  doubt.    The  German  occupation  of  Luxem- 
burg was  as  great  an  outrage  against  international  law 
and  morality  as  the  occupation  of  Belgium,  and  if  it 
did  not  attract  so  much  attenion  it  was  chiefly  be- 
cause Luxemburg,  unlike  Belgium,  had  no  army  and 
could  not  resist."   The  Guardian  refers  to  the  histori- 
cal connection  of  the  Duchy  with  Germany,  noting  that 
until  ihe  accession  of  the  present  Queen  of  Holland  in 
J  890  it  was  attached  to  the  Crown  of  Holland  and  that 
since  1850  it  has  been  a  member  of  the  German  Cus- 
toms Union.    It  was  made  a  member  of  the  German 
Confederation  created  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in 
1815,  but  when  in  1867  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tion under  Prussian  hegemony  took  the  place  of  the 


former  body.  "Luxemburg  was  excluded  . 
and  placed,  as  a  neutral  state,  under  international 
guarantee."  It  was  on  Prussia's  initiative  that  Lux- 
emburg was  neutralized,  so  that  her  offense  against 
the  Duchy  in  1914  was  on  a  par  with  her  entry  into 
Belgium.  The  protest  of  the  Luxemburg  Government 
against  the  German  occupation  is  recalled,  as  is  the 
fact  that  a  marriage  has  recently  been  arranged  be- 
tween the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria,  a  widower  over 
fifty,  and  a  sister  of  the  Duchess  of  Luxemburg,  a  girl 
of  nineteen.  Attention  is  also  drawn  to  reports  that 
plans  have  been  made  for  practically  absorbing  Lux- 
emburg politically  in  the  German  Empire,  which, 
while  it  might  be  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the 
reigning  dynasty,  "would  be  highly  distasteful  to  the 
Luxemburg  people."  The  article  closes  with  the 
statement:  "The  Allies  must,  of  course,  insist  upon 
the  evacuation  of  Luxemburg.  Whether  in  the  final 
settlement  the  Grand  Duchy  should  cease  to  belong  to 
the  German  Customs  Union,  is  a  matter  for  the  Lux- 
emburgers  themselves  to  decide." 

The  Times,  on  September  6  and  September  12 
prints  articles  from  special  correspondents  on  Lux- 
emburg from  which  the  following  facts  and  quota- 
tions are  taken.    In  both  of  these  articles  particular 
stress  is  laid  on  the  pro-Allied  sentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  pro-German 
feelings  of  the  court.    As  an  evidence  of  the  feeling 
of  the  people,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  "the 
only  way  to  get  votes  in  Luxemburg  is  by  professing 
hostility  to  the  Germans."    On  the  other  hand  the 
I  marriage  of  the  Luxemburg  princess  to  Crown  Prince 
!  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria  is  shown  as  a  clear  indication 
of  the  Germanophile  sentiment  of  the  court.  The 
Grand  Ducal  family  has  always  considered  the  Duchy 
as  Germany's  ally  rather  than  as  Germany's  victim. 
They  have  in  fact  conducted  themselves  as  princes  of 
the  German  Empire,  "like  them  they  rejoice  in  Ger- 
man victories,"  and  they  have  surrounded  themselves 
with  German  officials.    "Those  holding  offices  of  dig- 
nity at  court  are  exclusively  chosen  from  the  Prus- 
sian, Bavarian  and  Austrian  nobility,"  and,  although 
these  officers  are  paid  by  the  sovereign,  they  "neglect 
no  opportunity  to  treat  her  subjects  with  contempt,  to 
ridicule  their  language,  manner,  and  customs,  and  to 
thwart  their  aspirations."    The  situation  has  at  times 
become  so  acute  that  deputies  have  "interpellated"  the 
government  in  regard  to  it,  and  at  one  time  a  Minister 
of  State  made  a  representation  to  the  Court  in  regard 
to  it.    These  steps  have  been  in  vain.    "During  the 
twenty-eight  years  of  its  government  the  dynasty  of 
the  Nassauers  has  forgotten  nothing  and  learned  noth- 
ing.    .     .     .     The  Grand  Duchess  has  betrayed 
her  people  by  treading  under  foot  their  feeling  of  hon- 
or and  interest.    She  has  betrayed  the  Allies  by  con- 
spiring with  their  enemies.   Her  people  and  the  Allies 
will  remember  this  at  the  approaching  day  of  settle- 
ment." 

The  breach  by  Germany  of  Luxemburg's  neu- 
trality and  of  a  special  treaty  of  1902  by  which  Ger- 
many bound  herself  not  to  employ  the  railways  of  the 
Duchy  for  transport  of  troops  and  war  material,  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch  the  hatred  of  Germany  among 
the  peoples.     In  addition  to  this  the  country  has 
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known  the  horrors  of  occupation.  It  is  filled  with 
spies;  civilians  are  deported;  Luxemburgers  living 
in  Germany  are  compelled  to  serve  in  the  German 
Army;  and,  in  fact,  the  country  is  treated  as  a  con- 
quered nation.  Nevertheless  it  is  stated  that  "iust 
over  one-tenth  of  the  Grand  Duchy's  able-bodied  pop- 
ulation" is  fighting  under  the  Belgian  and  the  French 
flags  and  the  people  "more  ardently  than  ever,  sing 
the  popular  version  of  their  national  song,  which  de- 
clares that  above  all  'Prussians  will  we  not  become.'  " 

During  the  present  year  the  Grand  Duchy  has 
been  passing  through  a  political  crisis  caused  by  a  de- 
mand for  universal  suffrage  and  a  revision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  resulted  in  practically  a  contest  be- 
tween the  Grand  Duchess  and  her  people.  The  ruler 
insisted  that  there  should  be  "no  diminution  of  the 
monarchical  principle,  and  that  the  neutrality  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  should  be  declared  unalterable."  Dur- 
ing the  discussion  a  disclosure  was  made  that  the 
Grand  Duchess  had  "concluded  two  secret  treaties 
with  the  Germans — the  one  authorizing  the  transport 
of  food  to  Germany,  and  the  other  giving  the  Germans 
jurisdiction  over  Luxemburg  subjects."  The  elec- 
tions which  resulted  from  this  situation  returned  a 
majority  in  favor  of  the  Left,  which  had  supported 
the  reform  movement,  and  now  "presumably  the 
Chamber  will  vote  reforms — with  what  result  re- 
mains to  be  seen." 

That  popular  sentiment  predominates  at  last  in 
the  Duchy  is  indicated  by  a  dispatch  from  Amster- 
dam in  the  Morning  Post,  October  15,  stating  that  the 
Luxemburg  Chamber  "has  unanimously  adopted  an 
Order  of  the  Day  begging  President  Wilson  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  Luxemburg  and  demanding  that  the 
Government  should  obtain  evacuation  of  the  country 
and  the  liberation  of  all  Luxemburgers  condemned  by 
German  Military  Courts.  .  .  .  The  Govern- 
ment associated  itself  with  this  Order  of  the  Day." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

The  German  and  Austrian  Notes  of  October  28 

The  publication  of  the  German  note  October  28, 
followed  the  same  day  by  the  Austrian  note,  with  the 
previous  news  of  Ludendorff 's  retirement  and  the  hint 
of  Hindenburg's  resignation,  left  little  room  in  the 
French  papers  for  the  discussion  of  other  matters. 
Attention  naturally  shifted  from  the  terms  of  a  prob- 
able armistice  to  the  immediate  developments.  The 
former  tone  of  caution  was  maintained,  and  the  same 
insistence  on  secure  guarantees  appeared,  which  indi- 
cates a  determination  to  hold  the  Quadruplice  inex- 
orably to  President  Wilson's  terms.  Comment  on  the 
Austrian  note  centered  about  the  question :  For  whom 
is  Andrassy  speaking,  and  by  what  right?  There  was 
a  tendency  to  accept  the  disintegration  of  Austria- 
Hungary  as  a  certainty. 

Auguste  Gauvain,  in  a  well  reasoned  article  in 
the  Journal  des  Debats,  October  29,  discussing  the 
"Armistice  and  the  General  Situation"  is  inclined  to 
be  very  guarded  as  to  both  notes: 

"Prince  Max  of  Baden  has  received  the  third  slap 
as  imperturbably  as  the  first  two.    The  new  Chancel- 


lor, .  .  .  representing  himself  as  chief  of  ;i 
national  government,  asks  for  recognition  as  such. 
This  he  will  not  obtain.  He  may  heap  project  on  pro- 
ject upon  the  desks  of  the  Reichstag,  but  nobody, 
in  Berlin,  regards  seriously  these  improvised,  unsanc- 
tioned reforms,  susceptible  of  abrogation  today  or  to- 
morrow. .  .  He  is  trying  to  build  a  bridge 
over  which  the  Hohenzollerns  can  cross  the  precipice. 
In  his  view,  the  retirement  of  Ludendorff  certain ly  ba- 
the purpose  of  strengthening  this  fragile  foot  bridge. 
It  is  possible  that  the  ex-Quarter  Master  General  ef- 
faced himself  in  so  docile  a  manner  because  he  had 
lost  all  hope  of  winning  the  war,  and  was  unwilling 
to  assume  further  responsibilities." 

Continuing,  Gauvain  further  comments  on  Mr. 
Wilson's  insistence  on  the  word  "associates"  rather 
than  "Allies"  adding:  "He  (Wilson)  has  signed  no 
treaty,  and  has  not  bound  his  policy  to  that  of  any 
other  country.  He  has  left  himself  free  to  apply  his 
principles  to  the  best  interests  of  the  world  cause  of 
which  he  has  been  constituted  the  champion." 

In  a  consideration  of  the  armistice  Gauvain  again 
points  out  that  Germany  will  be  obliged  to  adhere 
"to  the  principles  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  interpreted  by  himself"  and  goes  on:  "After  some 
hesitation  everybody  seems  to  agree  that  the  terms  of 
the  armistice  must  be  purely  military.  These  will 
soon  be  known.  .  .  .  But  it  would  be  wrong 
to  believe,  as  some  people  have  asserted,  that  all  will 
soon  be  over."  Germany  may  first  accept  terms,  as 
she  is  eager  to  continue  the  parley,  but  with  her  army 
still  very  strong,  and  strong  lines  on  which  she  ma% 
establish  herself,  she  will  probably  hold  out  for  some 
sort  of  guarantee.  This  the  Allies  will  refuse,  and 
Germany  will  yield  only  when  taken  from  the  rear  as 
the  result  of  the  development  of  the  Austro-Hunga- 
rian,  Rumanian,  and  Polish  situation. 

The  article  finally  characterizes  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Government  as  a  "phantom"  and  says:  "The 
new  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
speaks  and  writes  as  if  he  were  the  Chancellor  of  a  reg- 
ular State  functioning  normally,  but  he  represents 
nothing."  This  article  is  by  far  the  most  compre- 
hensive discussion  of  the  general  situation  so  far  pub- 
lished. Others  touch  on  various  phases  with  more 
or  less  divergent  views.  For  instance,  U  Echo  de 
Paris,  October  29,  in  publishing  the  Austrian  note, 
republishes  President  Wilson's  conditions,  and  adds 
but  one  sentence  of  comment:  "Austria  accepts  these 
conditions  (of  October  18) :  It  is  a  complete  capitu- 
lation." The  same  issue  says  of  Germany's  reforms, 
that  they  do  not  satisfy  President  Wilson's  conditions 
and  "have  not  yet  penetrated  the  constitution,  nor  is 
there  any  guarantee  of  their  adoption  by  the  Bundes- 
rat,  or  their  endurance.  Prussia  still  keeps  intact  her 
rights  as  principal." 

Le  Temps,  October  19,  remarks  that  after  Mr. 
Wilson's  latest  note,  virtually  inviting  Germany  to 
hold  her  peace,  one  would  have  expected  "a  great 
cry  of  indignation.  There  is  none."  The  same  arti- 
cle also  calls  attention  to  the  change  in  Dr.  Solf's  atti- 
tude since  August  20.  However,  the  whole  conversa- 
tion is  a  mockery  and  the  concealed  indignation  of 
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Germany's  rulers  is  on  a  par  with  the  hypocrisy  of 
their  reforms. 

Le  Temps,  apropos  of  the  Austrian  note,  asks  the 
same  question  as  the  Debats:  How  can  Andrassy  still 
speak  of  Austria-Hungary?;  and  points  out  that  the 
Austrian  reply  constitutes  a  rupture  of  the  alliance 
with  Germany.  If,  however,  Andrassy  is  sincere  in 
his  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks and  Yugo-Slavs,  how  can  he  pretend  to  speak 
for  them  in  his  note? 

The  same  points  are  also  brought  out  (though  less 
extensively  and  with  less  study)  by  the  Matin,  October 
29,  which  closes  with  the  significant  words:  "Bolshe- 
vik republic  or  autocratic  empire,  it  makes  little  dif- 
ference— Germany  must  pay."  The  same  issue  has 
a  long  article  by  Lucien  Cornet,  Senator  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Military  Committee,  exhorting  France 
"Be  resolute;  they  will  yield.  Strike  hard,  for  with- 
out that  our  heroes  will  have  suffered  and  died  in 
•>•> 

vain. 

Le  Petit  Parisien,  October  29,  also  calls  attention 
to  the  utterly  changed  tone  of  the  note,  and  agrees 
with  the  Le  Matin  in  regarding  the  Kaiser's  abdica- 
tion as  probable.  U Intransigeant,  October  29,  says: 
•'Germany's  masters  remain  essentially  the  same  . 

.     but  the  beast  cannot  long  endure." 

V Information,  October  29,  adopts  quite  a  differ- 
ent tone:  "We  are  approaching  a  new  era.  Will  it 
be  one  of  turbulent  nationalities?  The  union  of  free 
and  equal  states  is  progress,  their  dissolution  is  retro- 
gression. For  France  the  return  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
restores  her  to  first  rank  among  world  powers.  Upon 
the  actors  in  this  war  still  rest  great  responsibilities, 
that  their  successors — rather  than  they  themselves — 
may  find  a  pleasant  life." 

Le  Populaire,  October  29,  regards  the  new  devel- 
opments as  "Socialism's  Triumph,"  to  quote  part  of 
the  headline  left  by  the  censor,  while  another  article 
of  the  same  issue  proclaims  that  present  events  are  the 
"last  convulsions  of  an  expiring  Pan-Germanism." 

ALLIED  PRESS — Italian 

President  Wilson's  Reply  to  Austria 
The  comment  of  the  Italian  press  on  the  subject  of 
President  Wilson's  separate  reply  to  Austria  is  some- 
what sparse  and  contains  little  expression  of  new  opin- 
ion on  Austrian  conditions.  The  reply  coincided  so 
nicely  with  Italian  expectations  that  there  was  little 
left  for  the  press  to  say  that  had  not  already  been 
said. 

Whatever  doubts  may  have  existed  in  Italy  previ- 
ous to  the  note  as  to  the  fate  of  Austria,  there  are  none 
now,  and  great  satisfaction  is  felt  over  President 
Wilson's  apparent  refusal  to  acknowledge  that  Aus- 
tria has  a  right  to  represent  the  peoples  which  com- 
pose the  Monarchy,  as  well  as  over  what  is  regarded 
as  his  expressed  intention  to  treat  of  peace  only  with 
the  separate  peoples  of  the  Empire.  It  is  the  death 
blow  of  Austria,  says  the  press.  President  Wilson's 
note,  comments  the  Democratic  //  Messaggero,  "is  a 
terrible  blow  in  the  face  for  both  the  old  and  the 


young  professors  of  political  deceit,  and  indicates 
the  fall  of  every  hope  of  salvation  which  Austria  may 
have  had."  The  Gazzetta  di  Venezia,  October  21,  ob- 
serves: "Wilson's  reply  is  what  we  expected  from 
the  clear  sense  of  the  American  President  and  arrives 
at  a  good  hour  to  put  to  flight  some  apprehension 
which  was  forming  in  certain  circles. 
President  Wilson  did  not  forget  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
and  the  Yugo-Slavs,  and  he  says  that  Austria  must 
come  to  an  agreement  with  these  peoples  before 
peace  can  be  spoken  of.  These  peoples 

already  feel  themselves  fortified  and  inspired  by  it. 
The  hour  of  the  defensive  insurrection  of  so  man\ 
oppressed  races  has  struck  with  the  decree  of  Aus- 
tria's death." 

The  Democratic  //  Secolo  for  the  same  date  com- 
ments similarly.  "Some  of  us  feared  that  Wilson's 
reply  would  be  such  as  to  allow  Austria  to  save  her- 
self. But  Wilson  .  .  .  says  with  limpid  and 
courageous  sincerity  that  which  seems  to  him  to  be 
necessary.     .     .  It  is  now  the  duty  of  the  Bo- 

hemians and  the  Yugo-Slavs  to  pass  sentence  whether 
or  not  Austria  shall  exist." 

The  Orlandian  Epoca  is  more  reserved  in  its  opin- 
ion. "Wilson  could  not  reply  otherwise  to  Austria. 
To  save  Austria  would  have  been  to  betray  our  Allies 
at  the  last  hour.  To  save  the  Hapsburgs  would  be  to 
perpetuate  one  of  those  autocratic  powers  upon  which 
rests  the  responsibility  for  the  war;  it  would  be  ad- 
mitting that  the  will  of  a  single  individual  would  be 
able  in  the  future  to  loose  people  against  people  in 
mortal  struggle." 

The  Giornale  a" Italia  (Baron  Sonnino's),  October 
22,  praises  the  President's  adherence  to  the  principle 
of  nationalities,  one  of  the  most  important  points  in 
Italy's  foreign  policy.  "Austria  is  always  behind 
time,  whether  it  is  in  an  hour,  an  army  or  an  idea. 
Wilson  rudely  declares  to  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy 
that  the  hour  of  the  idea  of  the  autonomy  is  past,  and 
that  it  is  time  to  allow  full  liberty  and  complete  inde- 
pendence to  the  peoples,  so  that  they  may  govern  ac- 
cording to  their  will  and  develop  according  to  the 
genius  of  their  race.  .  .  .  There  is  no  possi- 
bility for  the  Danubian  Monarchy  to  negotiate  before 
it  has  placed  itself  in  accord  with  the  peoples  sub- 
ject to  it.  .  .  .  It  is  the  sacrosanct  principle  of 
nationalities  which  has  dictated  Wilson's  note  to  the 
Viennese  Government." 

In  this  comment  the  Giornale  echoes  the  content 
of  the  semi-official  Italian  note.  "The  reply  of  Wil- 
son ...  is  equivalent  to  a  refusal  to  recog- 
nize in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  the  legiti- 
mate representative  of  the  peoples  with  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  discuss  an  armistice  or  peace.  The 
promises  made  by  Charles  I  of  'simple'  autonomy  for 
the  various  nationalities,  comprised  in  one  or  the 
other  half  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  are  not  sufficient  to 
change  the  situation." 

The  Corriere  della  Sera,  October  21,  shows  that 
Austria  can  never  recover  from  the  blow.  "The  des- 
perate attempt  of  Charles  I  to  placate  the  world  and 
Wilson  was  rendered  vain  by  the  repulse  given  to  it 
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by  the  oppressed  nationalities;  now  it  is  irreparably 
nullified  by  the  reply  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.     .     .     .     Wilson's  reply  is  the  most  ter- 


rible condemnation." 

The  Avanti  for  the  same  date  contents  itself  with 
the  mere  printing  of  the  reply  and  the  semi-official 
Stefani  agency  comment  thereon. 


:     .       ;  ••• 
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ENEMY  PRESS — German 

President  Wilson's  Third  Note 

The  third  note  of  President  Wilson  seems  to  have 
drawn  from  the  German  press,  as  well  as  from  indi- 
viduals, the  most  sincere  expression  of  opinion  yet 
obtained.  There  has  been  throughout  the  German 
""peace  offensive"  a  certain  suspicion  of  insincerity. 
Has  this  suspicion  grown  gradually  weaker  as  the 
peace  movement  has  gained  momentum  and  as  it  has 
involved  all  classes  of  German  society?  A  brief 
review  of  the  history  of  the  "peace  offensive"  and 
a  study  of  recent  German  press  comment  throw  light 
on  that  important  question.  The  fact  that  the  peace 
move  of  the  German  Government  came  almost  simul- 
taneously with  Germany's  "morale  offensive"  led 
many  to  believe  that  both  were  the  result  of  official  in- 
spiration for  the  purpose  of  bestirring  the  war-weary 
masses  to  a  last  maximum  effort.  According  to  the 
exponents  of  this  theory,  the  "morale  offensive"  was 
intended  immediately  to  arouse  the  people,  while  the 
"peace  offensive"  could  be  employed  to  force  the  peo- 
ple to  a  continuance  of  the  struggle. 

If  this  was  the  plan  of  the  Old  Regime,  it  was 
based  upon  several  miscalculations:  (1)  The  mili- 
tary gains  of  the  Allies  were  more  extensive  than  had 
been  anticipated;  (2)  The  allies  of  Germany  collapsed 
with  astonishing  rapidity;  (3)  The  German  masses 
proved  less  docile  than  tradition  had  led  even  the 
wariest  to  expect.  And  this  last  miscalculation  is  of 
the  utmost  significance  in  estimating  the  present  sin- 
cerity of  the  German  masses.  The  carrying  on  of  a 
successful  "peace  offensive"  (whatever  its  ultimate 
object)  involved  a  pose  of  sincerity  and  humility  on 
the  part  of  the  German  Government.  The  people 
must  be  talked  to,  and,  above  all,  they  must  be  per- 
mitted to  talk.  In  this  process  the  masses  were  al- 
lowed to  see  things  which  hitherto  the  Government 
had  kept  under  cover.  Furthermore,  they  began  to 
discuss  things  publicly  which  previously,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  had  been  merely  whispered.  In  short,  the 
German  Government  awoke  suddenly  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  inauguration  of  a  "peace  offensive"  re- 
vealed the  filth  of  the  Augean  stables,  and  alas!  the 
most  recent  note  of  President  Wilson  has  made  them 
keenly  aware  that  the  waters  of  Alphus  and  Peneus 
are  upon  them.  Count  Hertling  saw  the  rising  tide 
from  afar  and  retreated  to  higher  ground;  Luden- 
dorff,  perhaps,  displayed  unusual  foresight  and 
seems  to  have  sought,  also,  a  place  of  safety;  His  Im- 
perial Majesty  stands  yet  in  the  path  of  the  waters. 
The  popular  will  which  was  expected  to  remain  pliant 
found  in  its  new  freedom  the  opportunity  for  resist- 
ance. The  certain  tones  of  President  Wilson  have 
rendered  this  self-assertiveness  more  pronounced,  and 
people  and  parties  alike  are  now  constrained  to  ex- 
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press  themselves  in  terms  of  anger,  conciliation,  or 
acquiescence  according  to  their  several  wishes. 

Conservative  Opinion 

It  would  be  a  false  presentation  of  facts  if  it  were 
not  shown  that  the  opposition  in  Germany  has  grown 
more  assertive  with  the  increasing  candor  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Conservative  opinion  is  that 
of  a  minority  and  when  it  speaks  in  tones  of  thunder 
only  limited  circles  are  shaken. 

Conservative  opinion  is  now  so  stereotyped  in 
character  that  a  reference  to  a  single  conservative  or- 
gan reveals  tire  opinion  of  the  entire  press  of  that  par- 
ty. The  Kreuz-Zeitung,  October  25,  discusses  with 
sounding  fury  the  recent  reply  of  the  President: 
"President  Wilson  has,  in  the  manner  of  an  American 
pugilist,  struck  the  Germans  in  the  face  with  his  fist. 

He  has  made  no  effort,  as  he  himself  says, 
to  soften  that  which  seems  harsh.  Brutally  he  sets  his 
foot  upon  the  neck  of  submissive  Germany.  We  said 
that  this  would  happen,  and,  in  opposition  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Majority  press,  we  pointed  out  that  what 
he  really  meant  all  the  time  was  destruction  of  Mon- 
archy." The  "Kreuz"  next  invites  the  attention  of 
its  readers  to  the  contents  of  the  note  and  it  is  at  this 
point  that  the  Conservatives  seem  to  lose  all  power  of 
self-control,  for  it  is  here  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
consider  the  probable  terms  of  an  armistice.  "They 
shall  have  the  undiminished  power  to  lay  down  the 
full  particulars.  Our  enemies  will  dictate  the  terms 
of  the  armistice.  Wilson  has  handed  over  the  matter 
to  France  and  England."  And  then,  with  one  of  those 
crowning  efforts  of  Conservative  stupidity,  calculated 
to  sow  discord  amongst  the  Allies,  the  following  re- 
mark is  made:  "General  Foch,  who  for  so  long  em- 
ployed the  French  press  against  Wilson,  shall  ar- 
range the  terms  of  surrender  for  the  German  army. 
There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  our  sticking 
our  heads  in  the  sand  before  a  man  of  Wilson's  char- 
acter. To  this  there  is  but  one  brief  answer:  the  Ger- 
man army  will  not  surrender.  That  is  contrary  to  its 
honor.     .     .     . " 

The  subject,  of  course,  which  is  most  tender  to  the 
heart  of  the  Conservative  and  Pan-Germanist  is  that  of 
the  Kaiser.  In  all  of  the  notes  of  President  Wilson 
nothing  has  angered  them  so  much  as  this:  "Wilson 
points  out  that  the  German  people  are  still  dominated 
by  military  authority  and  the  power  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  in  his  capacity  as  Emperor  remains  un- 
changed. Every  Prussian  and  every  German  blushes 
with  shame  as  he  reads  these  words." 

An  Official  Viewpoint 

But  in  this  article  of  Kreuz-Zeitung  the  maximum 
of  hostility  is  to  be  observed.    The  press  as  a  whole, 
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while  not  fully  satisfied  with  Wilson's  answer  is  in- 
clined to  remain  hopeful,  and  shows  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  frankness  in  its  consideration  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Germany.     That  the  new  Government  is  in- 
clined to  be  patient,  and  hope  for  the  best  is  still  evi- 
dent.   The  following  extract  from  the  Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,  October  25,  illustrates  this:  "On 
the  question  of  determining  the  armistice  President 
Wilson  repeats,  with  still  greater  sharpness,  the  de- 
mand already  made  in  his  former  note  that  the  armis- 
tice must  guarantee  the  undiminished  power  of  the 
Entente  to  establish  the  terms  of  peace  and,  in  case 
of  necessity,  to  compel  their  acceptance.    That  Ger- 
many should  consent  to  such  an  absolute  submission 
to  these  dictated  terms  of  an  armistice  can  certainly 
be  demanded  only  if  the  assurance  is  given  that  the 
Allies  of  Wilson  lay  down  principles  upon  which  a 
general  and  enduring  peace  can  be  arranged.    In  as 
much  as  an  explanation  must  come  first  concerning 
this  question  from  the  discussion  in  which  Wilson  has 
engaged  his  Allies,  the  German  Government  is  mean- 
time relieved  of  the  possibility  and  the  responsibility 
of  taking  a  definite  position  on  the  eventual  armis- 
tice. 

In  view  of  the  unequivocal  character  of  President 
Wilson's  note  on  the  subject  of  the  Kaiser  and  the 
Old  Regime  in  general,  the  following  passage,  from 
an  organ  of  the  official  character  of  the  Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,  is  especially  significant: 

"Also  the  second  part  of  the  Wilson  note,  in  which 
he  concerns  himself  with  the  internal  political  ques- 
tions of  Prussia  and  the  German  Empire,  reveals  such 
far-reaching  demands  that  Wilson  finds  it  impossible 
to  await  a  settlement  step  by  step.  The  German  peo- 
ple are  in  the  midst  of  the  work  of  constructing  and 
guaranteeing  the  new  system,  the  fundamental  signifi- 
cance of  which  Mr.  Wilson  knows  already. 
Meantime  Germany  awaits  the  information,  under 
what  conditions  the  enemy  will  agree  to  an  armistice 
and  whether  they  are  ready  to  enter  upon  peace  ne- 
gotiations on  the  basis  of  Wilson's  points.  ..." 

To  the  press  of  the  Center  the  last  note  of  the  Pres- 
ident was  conciliatory  in  tone.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Centerist  press  habitually  abstains  from  direct 
attacks  upon  the  Kaiser  and,  indeed,  upon  the  Old 
Regime  as  a  whole.  The  fact,  however,  that  Germania, 
October  25,  the  official  organ  of  the  Center,  finds  the 
note  "nothing  short  of  conciliatory"  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  note  as  a  whole  was  not  offensive  to 
them:  "Wilson  has  manifested  his  desire  to  address 
himself  to  his  Allies  in  terms  which  are  nothing  short 
of  conciliatory.  In  a  general  way  we  think  that  this 
note,  unlike  its  predecessors,  especially  the  second,  is 
conceived  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  To  what  extent 
do  the  facts  agree  with  this  spirit?  It  remains  to  be 
seen." 

Liberal  and  Social  Democrat  Views 

It  is,  of  course,  from  the  Liberal  and  Social  Dem- 
ocratic press  that  the  trend  of  events  in  Germany, 
can  best  be  observed.  For  it  is  these  organs  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  which  have  attained  a  self  as- 
sertiveness  and  an  individuality  which  are  render- 


ing  the  traditional  position  of  the  Conservatives 
untenable.  To  whatever  extent  and  for  what  purpose 
the  Old  Regime  may  have  sought  to  employ  these  or- 
gans in  the  beginning  in  their  "peace  offensive,"  these 
papers  appear  to  have  shaken  themselves  free  of  this 
influence.  Certainly  there  is  little  of  the  old  influence 
in  the  following  extract  from  the  Liberal  Frankfurter 
Zeitung,  October  25:  "The  meaning  of  Wilson's 
words  is  clear.  They  concern  the  position  of  the 
Kaiser.  That  is  indeed  the  nucleus.  .  .  .  If  it 
is  a  question  of  whether  Germany  shall  capitulate, 
or  whether  she  is  to  be  freely  dealt  with  on  the  ques- 
tions of  peace,  then  the  Kaiser  is  vitally  concerned  in 
the  determination  of  this  alternative.  Upon  this  de- 
cision depends  the  future  of  Germany  and  above  all 
the  development  of  the  peace  question.  This  decision 
is  able  to  undo  much  of  what  has  been  said  and  done 
during  the  past  decade  and  we  may  hope  that  he  will 
decide  wisely." 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  October  24,  refrains  from 
considering  openly  the  subject  of  the  Kaiser,  but  re- 
gards the  note,  not  only  as  conciliatory,  but  as  a  dis- 
tinct gain  toward  the  attainment  of  peace.  "While  the 
previous  note  of  Wilson  appeared  as  a  step  backward 
on  the  question  of  peace,  the  present  one,  at  least  so- 
far  as  it  concerns  the  settlement  of  formalities,  is  a 
step  forward.  Wilson  declares  himself  ready  to  enter 
into  consideration  with  the  powers  allied  with  Ameri- 
ca on  conditions  of  an  armistice,  and  he  considers  also 
the  wishes  which  the  German  Government  has  ex- 
pressed. .  .  .  He  admits  that  the  changes  in 
Germany  are  of  great  significance  and  importance. 
He  does  not  deny  that  the  German  Government  speaks 
in  the  name  of  the  Reichstag  Majority  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  German  people.  But  all  that  appears 
to  him  as  not  sufficiently  assured,  and  he  indicates  that 
in  this  matter  the  military  organization  and  power, 
which  formerly  dominated  Germany  is  still  un- 
shaken." 

Vorwaerts,  October  25,  still  very  hopeful  for 
peace,  and  increasingly  hostile  toward  the  Old  Re- 
gime, undertakes  an  analysis  of  President  Wilson's 
point  of  view.  And,  having  analyzed  this  point  of 
view,  is  itself  inclined  to  accept  a  great  deal  of  it.  As 
to  its  attitude  toward  Germany's  past,  Vorwaerts 
frankly  admits  hostility,  and,  while  attacking  no  in- 
stitution in  particular,  leaves  little  doubt  as  to  its 
meaning:  "In  order  to  comprehend  the  tone  of  the 
new  note  of  Wilson  we  must  first  understand  Wil- 
son's view  of  our  situation.  All  of  Germany's  allies 
have  surrendered  or  as  good  as  surrendered.  Ger- 
many having  stood  firm  to  the  last,  will  in  the  end 
be  conquered  

"From  Wilson's  point  of  view  Germany  has 
brought  this  situation  upon  herself.  Her  former  au- 
thorities brought  this  war  on  by  their  folly,  and  have 
prosecuted  it  in  an  inhuman  manner.  The  diplomacy 
of  these  authorities  has  been  carried  on  with  false- 
ness and  duplicity.  They  have  imposed  a  peace  upon 
Russia  which  was  dictated  by  the  'mailed  fist  policy' 
and  which  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy However  the  way  of  misfortune 

upon  which  the  Old  Regime  placed  us  is  not  yet  at 
an  end.    Wilson  permits  no  doubt  to  exist  that  the 
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armistice  conditions  will  be  of  such  nature  that  thev 
will  make  impossible  for  the  German  people — Not  all 
of  them! — the  further  continuance  of  hostilities." 

Then  follows  a  discussion  of  the  actual  terms  of 
the  note:  "Whether  the  setting  up  of  internal  re- 
forms in  Germany  will  lead  to  an  alleviation  of  the 
conditions  of  peace  the  American  note  does  not  in- 
dicate. But  on  this  point  we  Social  Democrats  have 
always  occupied  a  clear  position.  In  our  former  at- 
titude toward  the  Government  authorities  in  Ger- 
many we  have  seen  a  burden  to  the  people  and  we 
have  sought  to  bring  about  its  radical  alleviation. 
The  facts  have  proved  more  fully  that  we  were  right. 

It  is  now  the  time  to  draw  the  logical  les- 
son from  these  consequences,  which  the  present  sad 
plight  of  the  German  people  furnishes. " 

ALLIED  PRESS— Italian 

The  Third  German  Note 

The  tone  of  the  Italian  press  with  regard  to  the 
third  German  note  is  that  of  diffidence  and  suspi- 
cion, although  perfect  faith  is  placed  by  some  papers 
in  the  ability  of  President  Wilson  to  handle  the  situ- 
ation in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  the  Entente. 
The  majority  of  the  papers  agree  that  the  Allies  must 
stand  firm  on  the  military  situation.  Many  papers 
agree  that  the  time  for  the  interchange  of  diplomatic 
notes  has  now  passed  and  that  the  solution  of  the 
question  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Marshal  Foch.  The 
Government  as  well  as  the  press  is  now  preaching 
coolness  and  caution. 

The  semi-official  comment  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment on  the  third  German  note  to  President  Wilson 
is  given  by  the  Stefani  Agency  in  part  as  follows: 
"It  seems  that  the  German  Government  is  now  speak- 
ing in  its  own  name  alone;  there  is  no  more  mention 
of  Austria-Hungary,  but  only  of  the  German  people. 

On  the  question  of  the  conditions  of  the 
armistice,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  radical  change 
between  this  note  and  the  previous  one.  Hence  there 
is  an  impression  that  the  Germans  want  to  gain  time. 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  Allies '  conceded  an 
armistice  today  on  the  basis  of  the  simple  conserva- 
tion of  the  actual  proportion  of  fighting  forces,  they 
would  be  giving  the  Central  Empires  the  time  and 
means  of  reordering  their  forces,  and  would  thus 
allow  them  to  escape  the  situation  which  now  forces 
them  to  ask  for  peace.  In  the  interest  of  a  just  and 
durable  peace  it  is  necessary  still  to  stand  on  guard 
and  mistrust." 

With  reference  to  both  the  note  and  the  Stefani 
comment  thereon,  the  Giolittian  Stampa,  October  24, 
observes:  'Tn  the  diplomatic  and  political  world  it  is 
noted  that  the  authentic  interpretation  of  the  German 
reply  has  inspired  reserve,  not  to  say  a  sharp  pes- 
simism. In  parliamentary  and  diplomatic  circles  the 
note  is  regarded  as  being  substantially  an  evasion. 
Judging  from  the  inclination  of  the  semi-official  Ital- 
ian comment,  one  ought  to  be  able  to  foresee  that 
Wilson  will  accept  from  Germany  only  unconditional 
capitulation." 

To  L'Epoca,  October  24,  "What  will  Wilson 
say?"  seems  a  more  interesting  speculation  than  an 


analysis  of  the  German  reply.  "German}  gives  ground 
and  is  obliged  to  do  so.  But  even  if  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  armistice  were  to  demand  thai  all  ma- 
terial of  the  war  be  left  in  the  territories  where  it  now 
is,  Germany  would  still  find  means  of  deceiving  the 
Allies."  As  to  L'Epoca  s  comment,  in  which  there 
is  little  valuable  opinion,  the  Avanti  says  that  this  pa- 
per has  become  "Republican  like  the  rest  of  the  press 
and  hopes  a  great  deal  from  the  inevitable  conflict 
between  Wilson  and  Germany  when  the  affair  of  the 
Kaiser  comes  up  for  discussion.  And  if  he  doesn't 
wish  to  abdicate?  This  is  the  great  question.  But 
in  a  little  while  the  Generals  Foch,  Haig  and  Pershing 
will  come  on  the  scene." 

The  Naples  Mattino  (Imperialist)  for  the  same 
date,  agreing  with  the  Stefani  comment,  also  sees  lit- 
tle substantial  difference  between  the  second  and  third 
German  notes.  "The  proposals  contained  in  the  second 
note  are  simply  paraphrased  in  this  last  one,  so  that 
Wilson  will  probably  have  to  repeat  his  demands  or 
abandon  them  completely."  Baron  Sonnino's  Gior- 
nale  d"  Italia  for  October  24  points  out  that  the  Al- 
lies must  continue  to  stand  firm.  "The  Germans  con- 
tinue the  dialogue:  therefore  they  are  not  in  haste, 
nor  is  it  true  that  they  are  at  the  last  extremes,  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary  that  the  Allied  military  ac- 
tion should  not  pause  for  a  moment  if  the  Entente 
does  not  wish  to  compromise  the  sure  fruit  of  four 
years  of  resistance,  sacrifice  and  fate." 

The  Catholic  Corriere  d'ltalia  for  October  24 
also  sounds  a  note  of  warning.  "The  reply  of  the 
German  Government  is  not  that  explicit , declaration 
of  surrender  which  the  Allies  expect;  and  until  such 
a  reply  comes,  all  surprises  are  possible,  all  diffi- 
dence is  advisable.  But  President  Wilson  will  now 
say  the  word  which  will  exact  a  last  and  definitive 
proof  of  the  German  Government's  sincerity." 

To  the  Liberal  Rome  Tribuna  it  seems  that  there 
is  but  one  thing  to  do:  "Refer  Germany  to  Marshal 
Foch  on  the  question  of  the  armistice." 

The  Naples  Mattino  for  October  25  also  sub- 
scribes to  this  opinion, — that  the  situation  has  now 
reached  the  stage  when  it  ought  to  be  handled  only 
by  the  military  authorities,  that  is,  Marshal  Foch. 
Under  the  title  "Foch  Must  Reply",  this  paper  ob- 
serves: "The  second  definite  period  now  begins,— 
a  period  which  will  have  the  character  of  military 
exactness  and  in  which  the  words  of  most  weight  will 
be  spoken  by  the  heads  of  the  armies."  The  Mattino 
also  agrees  with  the  Giornale  d'ltalia  that  we  must 
continue  firm  in  our  resistance.  "Today  we  must  make 
specific  demands  and  require  specific  answers  with- 
out pausing  for  an  instant  in  the  military  effort 
which  may  be  a  formidable  support  for  conferences 
and  which  is  always  the  most  secure  means  of  acheiv- 
ing  our  national  aims." 

AMERICAN  PRESS 

Alleged  Pro-Germanism  in  American 
Publications 

It  is  always  the  unusual  which  makes  news,  and  it 
is  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  the  press  and  public 
at  home  have  paid  so  much  attention  to  the  few  dis- 
loyal publications,  or  those  suspected  of  disloyalty. 
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while  they  have  taken  for  granted  the  undiluted  pa- 
triotism of  fully  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  24,000 
dailes,  weeklies  and  monthlies  published  in  the 
United  States.  The  New  York  Daily  Mail  and  the 
Fatherland  have  already  been  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting.  The  former  has  been  reformed, 
due  to  a  change  of  management,  and  the  latter,  now 
bidding  for  popular  favor  as  Viereck's  Weekly,  is 
avoiding  the  sedition  laws. 

At  the  moment  the  Washington  Times  is  under 
suspicion  because  of  its  purchase  by  Hearst's  man 
Brisbane  with  $375,000  advanced  without  interest  bv 
German-American  brewers.  (See  Press  Review  of 
October  23.)  The  embarrassing  attention  of  official- 
dom has  also  been  bestowed  of  late  upon  the  now  de- 
funct magazine  Fair  Play,  The  Masses,  the  Freie  Zei- 
tung  (a  daily  published  in  Newark,  New  Jersey),  and 
that  ancient  and  honorable  literary  landmark — The 
Nation.  Of  the  last  named  it  must  be  observed  that 
the  solicitude  of  the  postal  authorities  has  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  advices  that  have  come  overseas 
by  mail,  progressed  beyond  the  stage  of  disquietude. 

According  to  the  New  York  Herald  and  the  New 
York  Sun  of  September  2,  the  magazine  Fair  Play 
was  owned  by  Count  von  Bernstorff,  the  authority 
for  this  statement  being  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Alfred  L.  Becker  of  New  York  State.  The  Herald 
declared  that  "Marcus  Braun,  United  States  Special 
Immigration  Inspector  in  the  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tion, was  the  ostensible  owner  of  Fair  Play.  Braun  is 
a  native  of  Hungary  and  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  Notwithstanding  his  citizenship,  he 
declared  in  a  letter  written  to  Mrs.  Valli  Kroch,  of 
Berlin,  in  1916,  that  the  first  vessel  to  leave  New 
York  after  the  close  of  the  war  would  have  him  as 
a  passenger,  bound  for  Germany."  The  evidence 
given  out  by  Mr.  Becker  discloses  the  usual  camou- 
flage of  check  transfers,  which  resulted  finally  in  en- 
abling Mr.  Braun  to  pose  as  the  real  owner,  with 
310,000  as  a  subsidy  from  Count  von  Bernstorff.  The 
magazine  was  then  suffering  from  financial  malnutri- 
tion, and  was  not  saved  from  its  last  long  sleep  even  by 
the  Bernstorff  transfusion. 

The  Masses  has  been  going  through  the  throes  of 
a  second  public  scrutiny  by  virtue  of  the  re-trial  of 
the  editor,  Max  Eastman,  who  is  accused  of  seditious 
utterances  and  of  opposing  the  draft.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post,  October  1,  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  Eastman  sent  a  telegram  to  a  friend,  dated 
April  6,  1917:  "I  feel  sure  a  riotous  resistance  would 
follow  any  attempt  to  conscript  for  service  in  Europe. 
I  hope  so." 

Publishing  articles  against  the  draft  is  also  the 
charge  against  the  editors  of  the  Freie  Zeitung.  It  is 
recorded  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  September 
13,  that  the  city  editor,  the  associate  editor  and  a  re- 
porter of  the  Freie  Zeitung  were  acquitted  in  Newark 
the  day  before,  but  that  "Judge  Haight,  of  the  United 
Stales  Court,  ordered  the  case  against  the  other  three 
defendants,  Benedict  Prieth  and  Edwin  S.  Prieth,  for- 
mer publishers,  and  William  von  Katzler,  editor,  to 
proceed."  The  attorney  for  the  defense,  hoping  that 
the  glories  of  the  past  might  alone  atone  for  the  mis- 


takes of  the  present,  "told  of  the  wrecking  of  the 
office  of  the  Freie  Zeitung  by  a  mob  in  Civil  War 
times  because  the  elder  Prieth,  who  was  a  staunch 
supporter  of  President  Lincoln,  upheld  the  draft  in 
the  columns  of  his  papers."  Neither  the  outcome  of 
this  trial  nor  the  final  result  of  the  charges  against 
the  editor  of  The  Masses  is  yet  known  here. 

In  regard  to  The  Nation,  Wm.  H.  Lamar,  Solicitor 
of  the  Post-Office  Department,  announced  to  the  press 
on  September  17  that  "the  Postmaster-General  is  now 
considering  complaints  against  several  articles  in  the 
last  issue  of  that  paper,  in  addition  to  the  editorial 
entitled  'The  One  Thing  Needful'."  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  (recently  sold  by  Oswald  Garrison  Vil- 
lard,  editor  of  the  Nation,  to  Daniel  Lamont),  in  its 
issue  of  the  same  day,  makes  much  of  Mr.  Villard's 
indignant  telegram  to  Mr.  Lamar,  in  which  the  right 
of  criticism,  "guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,"  is 
mentioned  feelingly,  if  not  by  right  of  discovery. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Dutch 

America's  Offer  to  Holland 
The  American  offer  to  grant  Holland  one  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  coal  per  month  in  addition  to  ship- 
ments of  wheat,  provided  Dutch  ships  are  sent  to 
American  ports  to  get  these  supplies,  is  viewed  with 
little  satisfaction  by  the  majority  of  the  Dutch  papers. 
The  Maasbode  (Catholic)  October  20,  writes:  "We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  America's  offer  is  not 
prompted  solely  by  friendship  for  us.  Our  ill-in- 
formed friend  evidently  forgets  that  we  receive  coal 
from  Germany  to  fill  the  shortage  of  our  own  mines, 
and  turf  production.  It  is  different  with  food  sup- 
plies; of  these  there  is  a  great  shortage.  But  as  we 
must  send  ships  to  get  these  the  situation  remains  un- 
changed. .  .  .  America,  it  appears  wishes  to  in- 
fluence our  attitude  toward  Germany  and  to  buy 
our  economic  neutrality,  for  she  will  furnish  us  with 
foodstuffs  if  we  stop  our  exports  to  Germany.  In 
fact  we  have  not  exported  any  foodstuffs  except  some 
perishable  goods.  .  .  .  Prohibition  of  exports  to 
Germany  must  never  be  part  of  an  international  con- 
dition, this  is  a  question  which  must  be  regulated  in 
accordance  with  national  interests  of  Holland. 

"There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  offer  is  a 
friendly  ultimatum.  Only  America's  diplomacy  is 
somewhat  gruff,  .  .  .  We  believe  that  Ameri- 
ca's offer  to  Holland  was  probably  also  intended  for 
the  information  of  Berlin.  It  is  significant,  in  its 
moral  aspect,  that  on  the  day  of  this  offer  a  cable 
announced  that  America  was  preparing  for  a  long  war, 
so  that  the  program  for  sending  over  one  quarter  of 
a  million  men  each  month  was  in  no  way  modified. 

In  the  meanwhile  there  remain  difficulties 
but  their  removal  will  form  the  object  of  the  impend- 
ing conferences  in  London." 

The  Nieuwe  Courant  (Liberal),  October  20,  con- 
siders that  agreement  is  lacking  among  the  associated 
Governments  in  connection  with  the  policy  toward  Hol- 
land. "Hardly  had  a  conference  in  London  to  arrive 
at  an  economic  agreement  been  decided  upon,  when 
America  made  her  undoubtedly  well  meant  offer. 
However,  the  condition  that  Holland  stop  all  export 
of  foodstuffs  to  Germany,  renders  the  whole  offer  use- 
less, because  it  would  involve  the  violation  of  the 
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neutrality  which  our  country  must  maintain.  Ameri- 
ca's offer  is  not  only  unacceptable  to  Holland,  but  in 
its  very  friendliness  it  has  something  humiliating.  It 
really  assumes  that,  with  Germany  hard  pressed,  we 
should  be  more  ready  to  participate  in  the  Allied  food 
blockade  against  Germany." 

The  Telegraaf  (Anglophile),  October  20,  wel- 
comes America's  offer  as  a  saving  hand  extended  to 
Holland  and  strongly  urges  that  the  steamship  com- 
panies place  the  necessary  ships  in  service.  "Shall 
the  Government  have  the  courage  for  this  step?  .  .  . 
Much  courage  is  not  needed,  Germany's  power  is 
broken.  .  .  .  Famine,  is  threatening,  but  the 
Government  now  has  it  in  its  hand  to  stop  the  present 


misery,  and  every  delay  would  be  a  crime." 

On  October  22,  the  Dutch  Government  replied 
through  the  American  Embassy  at  the  Hague  that 
in  view  of  the  impending  conference  at  London,  it 
had  received  the  American  offer  with  especial  inter- 
est. The  reply  stated  further  that  during  four  years 
Holland  had  striven  to  maintain  her  neutrality,  at 
times  under  difficult  circumstances,  and  that  there- 
fore she  had  a  right  to  economic  freedom.  Inasmuch 
as  the  American  Government  recognizes  this  and  pro- 
poses to  help  the  Dutch  people,  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment expresses  its  gratification.  As  this  is  a  question 
to  be  discussed  shortly,  the  Dutch  Government  pro- 
posed that  the  contents  of  the  American  note  be  also 
left  for  discussion  at  the  London  conference. 
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The  Military  Situation 

The  military  situation,  as  it  stands  today  on  ail 
fronts,  offers  to  the  German  papers  but  little  ma- 
terial for  favorable  comment,  and  even  the  worthy 
editors  are  loathe  to  inflate  recent  military  opera- 
tions to  present  any  degree  of  hopefulness.  They 
have,  accordingly,  been  only  too  glad  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  absorbing  political  affairs  of  the  pres- 
ent to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  military  comment. 

A  hasty  glance  over  the  achievements  in  the  west 
since  July  17  shows  a  continued  tendency  of  both  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  front  toward  the 
the  east.  The  giant  bow  with  its  axes  near  Nieuport 
and  at  Verdun  is  bent  slowly  inward.  These  fixed 
points  remained  unmovable,  however,  until  October 
17th,  which  time  marked  the  weighing  of  the  German 
anchor  on  the  Flanders  coast. 

Neue  Freie  Presse,  October  20:  '"The  Allied 
troops  have  met  the  new  German  front  in  Flanders 
and  have  already  launched  an  attack  between  Bruges 
and  the  Lys  in  the  vicinity  of  Courtrai.  The  attacks 
were  repulsed,  as  were  the  enemies'  attempts  to  cross 
the  Lys.  In  the  Artois  the  enemy  hurled  himself 
forward  and  yesterday  succeeded  in  reaching  a  line 
which  runs,  approximately,  six  or  seven  kilometers 
east  of  the  Lille-Douai  line. 

"The  present  German  front  extending  from  the 
coast  to  Verdun  is  not  a  straight  line  but  rather  a 
gigantic  angle.  The  vertex  of  the  angle  is  located  on 
the  Oise  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Fere.  One  side  of  the 
angle,  extending  from  the  coast  to  the  Oise,  has  as- 
sumed a  direction  which  is  almost  north  and  south, 
while  the  other  side  extends  from  the  Oise  away  to 
the  southeast  towards  Verdun.  This  front  presents 
a  length  of  340  kilometers.  If  this  line  were 
straightened  so  that  it  would  continue  northward,  with 
Verdun  as  its  fixed  point  on  the  south,  an  important 
shortening  of  the  front  would  be  accomplished.  The 
question  of  the  establishment  of  a  favorable  line  of 
defense  has  already  found  a  promising  solution 
in  the  support  of  the  Meuse-Senne  line.  The  Meuse 
could  be  made  use  of  from  Verdun,  perhaps,  as  far 
as  Givet.  Here  it  turns  back  so  that  a  leap  would 
have  to  be  made  to  the  Senne  at  Charleroi  and  by  fol- 
lowing the  river  beyond  Brussels,  the  Scheldt  might 
be  met  at  Antwerp. 

'"This  line  is  a  hundred  kilometers  shorter  than 
the  present  line.  Taking  the  winding  of  the  rivers  in- 
to consideration  it  is  still  70  or  80  kilometers  shorter, 
which  would  mean  the  saving  of  many  divisions.  It 
is  possible  that  just  such  a  great  movement  is  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  present  evacuation  in  Flanders  and 
in  Artois,  for  this  would  produce  a  swing  towards 
the  east  with  the  pivot  at  Verdun.    The  swinging 


flank  is,  of  course,  the  one  on  the  coast.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  a  movement  could  be  accomplished  only  in 
sections.  There  are  many  advantages  that  could  be 
immediately  gained  by  such  a  change  of  front  and  it 
is  altogether  probable  that  these  large-scale  plans  will 
shortly  be  put  into  operation." 

The  fighting  in  Flanders,  according  to  the  Deut- 
sche Tagezeitung,  October  23,  was  marked  by  the 
"endeavor  of  the  enemy  to  cross  the  Lys  and  the 
Scheldt.  His  attempts  to  thwart  and  hamper  our 
carefully  thought-out  plans  were  failures.  His  rear- 
guard attacks,  which  have  cost  him  heavy  losses,  have 
slowed  up  his  progress.  In  the  vicinity  of  Courtrai 
the  Allied  pressure  was  extremely  severe.  On  Octo- 
ber 21  the  enemy  attempted  to  advance  under  cover  of 
numerous  tanks.  The  hostile  tanks  are  always  able 
to  achieve  greater  successes  at  the  eleventh  hour.  The 
enemy  has  countless  factories  for  the  production  of 
these  tanks  for  he  has  heavy  tank  losses  to  consider. 
The  new  style  of  artillery  fire  (storming  fire)  had  a 
noticeable  influence  upon  the  course  of  the  battle  and 
demanded  a  succession  of  numerous  changes  in  our 
tactics,  such  as  one  would  never  have  dreamed  of  at 
the  beginning  of  this  war. 

"The  situation  in  the  west  is  characterized  by  a 
strong  continued  pressure  in  Flanders.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  enemy  to  widen  the  present  dent  in 
our  front  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Oise.  All  of 
the  attacks  of  the  past  few  days  have  had  as  their 
objective  a  break-through  between  Le  Gateau  and  the 
Oise,  in  order  to  tear  open  the  front  of  the  German 
army  north  of  Laon  and  the  flank  of  the  army  behind 
the  Aisne.  In  spite  of  many  reinforcements,  Foch 
was  able  to  achieve  only  a  few  local  successes. 

"The  brave  defense,  which  held  against  this  su- 
periority of  men  and  material,  is  ample  proof  of  the 
renewed  battle  strength  of  the  German  army.  Alto- 
gether the  deportment  and  efficiency  of  our  troops 
are  astonishing.  Even  in  retreat,  which  is  the  cri- 
terion of  morale  and  discipline  of  an  army,  the  in- 
ner worth  and  stability  of  our  troops  are  apparent. 
They  have  stood  this  test  well.    .  . 

"Violent  attacks  are  in  progress  in  Flanders. 
.  .  .  The  territorial  gains  of  the  Allied  army  are 
relatively  small  while  its  losses  in  comparison  are 
very  high.  The  pressure  of  the  enemy  on  the  Meuse 
has  not  been  withdrawn  and  an  attempt  to  widen  the 
attacking  region  east  of  the  Meuse  may  well  be 
looked  for  in  the  near  future.  Verdun  would  serve 
as  a  base  of  operations  for  the  French  and  Americans 
during  such  an  attack." 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  October  23,  in  reviewing 
the  military  situation,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  "resistance  offered  by  the  army  of  the  Crown 
Prince  in  the  west  has  been  growing  daily,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fighting  in  the  vicinity  of  Solesmes.   The  coun- 
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terattacks,  which  resulted  in  the  re-capture  of  towns 
in  this  neighborhood,  show  that  the  tide  is  turning. 
The  French  console  themselves  with  the  belief  that  the 
Germans  fought  with  unusual  stubbornness  in  order 
to  cover  the  removal  of  their  military  stores.  The 
same  capable  resistance  has  been  noted  on  the  Ger- 
man flank  between  Rheims  and  the  Moselle.  Here 
the  Aisne  forms  the  line  of  demarcation,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  an  effective  protection  against  tanks. 
In  the  Aisne  bow,  the  leaders  of  the  Allied  forces  have 
attempted  a  flank  movement  between  Vouziers  and 
Grandpre,  similar  to  the  tactics  which  proved  so  suc- 
cessful at  St.  Mihiel.  The  counter-attacks  of  the  Ger- 
man army,  however,  checked  these  Allied  ambitions. 

"The  German  Armies  of  v.  Einem  and  v.  Gall- 
witz  have  accomplished  much  in  this  sector,  particu- 
larly in  the  defense  against  the  American  attack. 
This  attack  will  undoubtedly  be  repeated  in  the  very 
near  future,  for  a  second  American  army  under  the 
command  of  General  Bullard  has  been  organized.  The 
main  strength  of  this  army,  with  headquarters  at  Toul, 
extends  along  both  sides  of  the  Meuse  as  far  as  the 
Moselle.  The  first  American  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Liggett  stands  between  the  Argonnes 
up  to  south-eastern  Verdun.  The  commander-in-chief 
of  this  military  group  is  General  Pershing.  A  third 
American  army  is  being  formed  in  Flanders. 

"The  attacks  of  the  German  rear-guard  in  Flan- 
ders made  it  possible  for  the  main  body  to  reach 
their  new  positions  east  of  the  Bruges-Thielt  line  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  enemy.  .  .  .  East  of  Lille 
and  Douai  the  enemy  is  advancing  hesitatingly.  .  .  . 
Between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Oise  an  attempt  was  made 
to  widen  the  opening  in  our  lines  in  order  to  achieve 
a  complete  break-through.  ...  In  the  Cham- 
pagne the  sector  between  Vouziers  and  Grandpre  is 
becoming  a  vital  point  in  the  fighting.  It  resembles 
closely  the  activities  between  the  Argonne  and  the 
Meuse.  ..." 

The  Koelnische  Zeitung,  October  26,  disagrees 
with  the  Allied  press  in  the  number  of  German  troops 
that  retreated  through  Holland  in  the  recent  evacua- 
tion of  Flanders.    "The  flank  movement  of  the  Ger- 
man troops  was  well-ordered,  and  not  more  than  100 
men  were  forced  to  enter  Dutch  territory,  instead  of 
15,000  men  as  was  previously  rumored.    During  the 
fighting  in  Flanders,  a  number  of  the  Belgian  civilians 
participated  in  attacks  on  lagging  and  isolated  Ger- 
man troops.    Such  outrages  have  also  taken  place  in 
certain  sections  of  the   Dutch   frontier.    This  of- 
fensive treatment  has  involved  the  rights  of  the 
people   and   the   Command   of   the   Allied  troops 
would  do  well  to  see  that  the  inhabitants  refrain 
from  further  participation  in  military  affairs.  In 
case  this  action  is  repeated,  war  measures  will  have 
to  be  taken,  against  our  wishes  and  for  which  we  can- 
not be  held  responsible,  although  it  is  our  desire,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  avoid  such  complications.    The  re- 
arrangement of  troops  on  the  Allied  front  discloses 
the  fact  that  heavy  fighting  is  soon  to  be  expected  upon 
our  extreme  right  flank.    The  military  leader  of  the 
Allied  forces  has  at  his  command  a  reserve  force  for 
the  coming  weeks  of  something  like  45  divisions,  of 


which  20  are  French,  12  to  15  are  British,  and  10  to 
12  are  American  divisions." 

"In  comparison  with  the  military  activity  on  the 
Western  Front  it  is  interesting  to  turn  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Serbia,  and  see  what  the  Germans  think  of 
the  gloomy  outlook  in  the  Balkans.    As  a  rule  both 
German  and  Austrian  papers  prefer  to  keep  quiet  on 
the  subject.    The  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  October  23,  how- 
ever, gives  an  instructive  bit  of  comment.    "The  mili- 
tary operations  in  Serbia  and  Albania  present  the  as- 
pect of  an  almost  uninterrupted  withdrawal,  covered 
by  petty  rear-guard   actions.    In  reality  they  form 
parts  of  a  voluntary  evacuation — voluntary  in  the 
strategic  sense — of  occupied  territory  which  has  now 
become  worthless  through  political  reasons.    .    .  . 
They  are  being  carried  out  without  pressure  from  the 
enemy,  who  indeed  with  his  force  of  130,000  men 
and  wretched  service  of  supplies  would  have  been 
much  too  weak  to  crush  a  determined  resistance  in  the 
wide  mountainous  zone  between  the  Albanian  Alps 
and  the  Bulgarian  frontier.    Likewise,  it  would  not 
have  been  difficult  for  us  to  defend  the  sparse  and  nar- 
row valley  roads,  which  alone  permit  the  passage^  of 
large  bodies  of  troops  with  artillery  and  material. 

.  .  First  our  army  was  drawn  back  to  the  line 
of  the  River  Morava  in  Serbia  and  the  Drin  in  Al- 
bania, but  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  halt  there.  As 
soon  as  the  removal  of  the  most  important  material 
has  been  assured,  other  large  parts  of  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  will  be  abandoned  to  the  enemy.  The 
guerrilla  warfare  which  has  recently  broken  out,  can 
never  prove  a  serious  menace  to  our  lines  of  retreat. 
It  is  a  consequence  of  our  policy  of  leaving  so  many 
Serbian  young  men  in  their  homes  when  our  troops 
withdrew  from  the  neighborhood.  The  masses  of  the 
people  remain  calm  and  indifferent  to  the  measures 
of  evacuation." 

In  the  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  October  24,  are  to  be 
found  some  interesting  statements  regarding  the  in- 
crease of  men  and  equipment  in  the  Allied  army. 

"Every  day  10,000  Americans  cross  the  sea,  thus 
300,000  men  are  added  to  the  Allied  army  every 
month.    This  superiority  in  forces  is  becoming  more 
alarming.     The  Americans  send  over  fresh,  well- 
nourished  troops  while  the  Germans  can  only  oppose 
them  with  poorly  nourished  soldiers,  many  of  whom 
are  old  and  have  fought  through  four  years  of  war. 
The  powerful,  well-ordered  industries  of  America  and 
England  provide  the  Allied  army  with  arms,  ammuni- 
tion and  equipment  in  great  quantities.  Germany's 
industries,  less  in  number  than  those  of  the  enemv 
and  cut  off,  as  they  are,  from  the  raw  material  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  are  unable  to  keep  pace  with  them. 
Do  the  people  wish  to  continue  war  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  many  hundred 
thousand  men  thereby  destroying  the  remainder  of  the 
Nation's  manhood  and  imperiling  her  future?  Do 
the  people  wish  to  allow  the  enemy  to  press  into  our 
own  land,  destroy  our  cities  and  devastate  our  great 
industrial  centers?" 
ALLIED  PRESS — French 
Count  Andrassy  and  the  Austrian  Situation 
Count  Andrassy's  note  and  his  somewhat  unpre- 
cedented message  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  cleared 
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up  an  already  complicated  situation.  The  two  com- 
munications apparently  express  an  almost  abject  plea 
for  haste,  but  sober  consideration  was  inclined  to 
weigh  every  word  in  the  light  of  cold  facts  and  past 
experiences.  The  comment  revealed  a  memory  of 
Count  Andrassy's  past  record,  and  tendency  to  look 
closely  at  the  motives  which  might  be  concealed  be- 
hind Austria's  apparent  capitulation.  Neither  the 
Temps  nor  the  Journal  des  Debuts  was  enthusiastic, 
although  their  attitude  toward  the  first  note  was  more 
receptive  than  toward  the  second.  Other  comment 
was  generally  in  a  narrower  spirit  than  was  mani- 
fested in  these  two  papers,  and  appears  to  be  less 
reasoned. 

Auguste  Gauvain,  Journal  des  Debats,  October 
30,  who  is  regarded  as  an  expert  in  Austrian  affairs, 
particularly  on  the  question  of  nationalities,  in  an- 
alyzing the  situation  created  by  Andrassy's  first  note, 
made  four  points:  1.  Andrassy  represents  nothing; 
his  note  is  without  value,  and  its  author  the  self-styled 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  Dual  Monarchy, 
speaks  for  a  non-existent  government.  2.  Andrassy's 
papitulation  is  not  unconditional,  but  is  merely  an 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Wilson's  conditions  for  pourparl- 
ers. "Once  pourparlers  are  begun,  the  pretended 
common  minister  of  Charles  I  and  Charles  IV  reserves 
the  right  to  discuss  all  questions  on  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  principles.  He  is  preparing  a  time  mine 
for  us."  3.  Andrassy  has  not  broken  with  Germany, 
and  his  declaration  is  in  accord  with  his  life-long 
policy  of  working  for  Germany.  "In  fact,  during  her 
present  distress,  Germany  has  the  deepest  interest  in 
re-establishing  peace  on  all  the  fronts  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary. .  .  .  The  conclusion  of  a  separate  peace 
with  Austria-Hungary,  which  would  then  become  a 
neutral,  is  Germany's  last  resource."  4.  It  is  not 
for  the  Allies  to  preserve  Austria-Hungary  from  the 
calamity  unchained  by  the  Quadruplice  in  Russia.  If 
there  is  to  be  Bolshevism  in  the  Dual  Monarchy,  so 
much  the  worse  for  that  monarchy. 

In  closing,  Gauvain  remarks  on  the  inconsistency 
of  certain  Frenchmen  who  lament  the  weakening  of 
the  central  power  in  Germany  and  Vienna:  "It  was 
this  central  power,"  he  says,  "that  meditated  ruin  for 
France  and  the  Mediterranean  civilization."  He  re- 
bukes the  friends  of  a  "regime  of  authority"  as  fol- 
lows: "Before  the  war  some  people  sighed  for  a  Wil- 
liam. .  .  .  Let  those  that  now  want  a  William 
raise  their  hands." 

The  next  day  Gauvain  continued  the  discussion  in 
the  same  paper,  and  pointed  out  that  the  second  note 
is  only  a  repetition  of  the  first,  motivated  by  a  fear 
of  the  threatening  revolution.  He,  accordingly,  re- 
iterates even  more  emphatically  his  previous  warn- 
ings. "I  have  no  more  faith  in  them  than  ever,"  and 
recalling  the  Czernin-Prince  Sixte  incident:  "Count 
Andrassy  works  for  Germany.  .  .  .  for  a  gen- 
eral peace  which  safeguards  the  existence  of  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  Central  Empires.  If  the  Allies 
are  imprudent  enough  to  sign  (an  armistice  with  Aus- 
tria-Hungary), the  most  elementary  prudence  would 
lead  them  to  the  second"  (with  Germany). 


Unfortunately  neither  note  seems  to  indicate  any 
intention  of  granting  free  passage  for  the  Allied 
troops  through  Austria-Hungary.  Mr.  Lansing,  how- 
ever, has  merely  to  ask  a  question  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  Count  Andrassy  offers  immediate  demobiliza- 
tion and  a  free  passage  for  Allied  troops.  If  the  an- 
swer be  in  the  affirmative,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
send  negotiators  to  General  Headquarters. 

"We  must  be  in  a  moral  and  material  position  to 
resume  operations  at  once  on  the  expiration  of  the 
armistice.  The  Allies  must  take  the  greatest  care 
that  opinion  at  the  front  and  rear  be  not  deceived. 
It  would  be  deplorable  to  allow  the  belief  to  arise  that 
with  the  opening  of  negotiations  for  an  armistice,  or 
even  with  it  signed,  all  is  finished.  Our  foes  count 
on  precisely  this  sentiment." 

In  an  article  conceived  in  equally  as  judicial  a 
tone,  Le  Temps,  October  30,  is  more  inclined  to  ac- 
cept Count  Andrassy's  first  note  at  its  face  value. 
"Andrassy  is  working  to  save  the  Hapsburg  Crown, 
the  Magyar  hegemony,  and  the  privileges  of  an  aris- 
tocracy; he  but  yields  to  necessity.  Before  doing  this, 
he  probably  consulted  Berlin.  .  .  .  This  was 
due  not  to  a  disaster  in  Venetia,  but  to  the  defeat  of 
Germany,  the  fall  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  and  the  Yugo-Slavs.  .  .  .  Work 
for  the  weakening  of  Prussia  and  the  liberty  of  the 
peoples.  ...  To  think  one  cause  may  be  served 
and  the  other  betrayed.  .  .  would  be  to  commit 
a  costly  error.  The  Austro-Hungarian  problem  is  in- 
soluble if  we  begin  by  establishing  a  principle  that 
the  dynasty  must  be  saved  and  the  confederation  of 
the  peoples  maintained  at  all  costs.  In  opening  a 
discussion  with  the  old  Hapsburg  Government,  we 
speak  to  nobody.  If  we  begin  by  imposing  a  precon- 
ceived regime  on  national  demands  we  shall  arrange 
a  peace  of  constraint,  containing  the  germ  of  a  new 
war  and  offering  to  Prussia  a  chance  for  revenge.  In 
our  days  of  trial  we  invoked  the  principle  of  the  rights 
of  peoples.  ...  In  the  hour  of  victory  let  us 
speak  to  the  peoples.  We  shall  have  no  occasion  to 
regret  it,  and  moreover,  no  other  way  is  open." 

As  the  awakened  nationalities  work  out  their  sal- 
vation, the  Germans  of  Austria  face  a  tragic  situation: 
famine  and  Bolshevism  threaten  them.  It  is  question- 
able whether  the  makeshift  Vienna  Government  can 
be  taken  seriously  by  the  Allies,  when  its  chief  but 
yesterday  favored  the  Dual  Monarchy,  and  supported 
a  closer  alliance  with  Germany.  Had  the  Allies  qual- 
ified representatives  of  these  Germans  before  them, 
then  might  the  Allies  make  a  reasonable  attempt  to 
succor  this  national  fragment.  "Let  us  talk  to  the 
peoples  of  Austria-Hungary,  even  those  who  speak 
German." 

Similarly  le  Temps  October  31,  does  not  look 
with  great  favor  on  Count  Andrassy's  second  effu- 
sion, regarding  it  as  the  repentance  of  an  embar- 
rassed man,  and  adds:  "the  Vienna  Government  is 
simply  attempting  to  lead  us  on.  .  .  .  The  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Government  asks  only  an  immediate 
suspension  of  hostilities,  and  wastes  its  attention  on 
vague  humanitarian  effusions."  Recalling  specifical- 
ly the  attitude  ten  years  ago  of  a  ministry  in  which 
Count  Andrassy  prominently  figured,  this  paper  dis- 
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misses  sarcastically  his  statement  that  "measures  have 
been  taken  to  assure  full  liberty  of  self-determina- 
tion to  the  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary."  Lam- 
masch's  sincerity  is  questioned  with  like  severity,  for 
the  article  quotes  a  portion  of  his  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  March 
27,  protesting  that  he  was  not  anti-German,  and  cites 
certain  embarrassing  statements  about  the  "rectifi- 
cation of  frontiers"  and  the  desirability  of  maintain- 
ing the  Dual  Monarchy.  The  article  concludes  in  so- 
ber fashion:  "We  are  at  the  hour  when  our  victory 
itself  can  give  rise  to  fearful  combinations  which  may 
weigh  on  our  whole  future.  .  .  .  Negotiations  with 
the  popular  representatives,  and  a  loyal  search  for  the 
conditions  of  a  new  equilibrium,  are  the  only  means 
of  arriving  at  a  positive  solution.'' 

From  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  Lt.  Col. 
Fabry  in  Oui,  October  30,  regards  the  war  as  one 
primarily  against  Germany,  and  says:  "We  have  no 
interest  in  seeing  Austria  delivered  to  disorder  and 
anarchy,  and  consequently,  we  have  an  interest  in  the 
rapid  conclusion  of  an  armistice  with  her,  especially 
since  this  would  give  us  a  military  advantage  against 
Germany  by  allowing  us  the  same  opportunities  of- 
fered by  Bulgaria.  A  clear  cut  armistice  with  Aus- 
tria under  wise  Allied  handling  might  well  become 
a  persuasive  argument  with  Germany."  This  position 
is  obviously  at  variance  with  Gauvin's. 

Pertinax,  Echo  de  Paris,  October  29,  while  tak- 
ing account  of  the  fact  that  the  Germans  of  Austria 
have  already  an  autonomous  national  assembly,  and 
representatives  at  Berlin  says,  "For  the  moment  every- 
thing impels  us  to  treat  with  the  Hapsburgs  when  they 
talk  as  real  representatives  of  Austria  and  Hungary." 
In  the  same  article  he  lays  emphasis  on  the  need  of 
keeping  the  Austrian  Germans  out  of  the  arms  of  the 
Hohenzollerns,  and  agrees  with  Lt.  Col.  Fabry  as  to 
the  desirability  of  avoiding  chaos  in  Austria-Hun- 
gary. After  Count  Andrassy's  telegram,  the  same 
writer  points  out,  October  30  that  Count  Andrassv 
glides  lightly  over  the  armistice  with  a  demand  for 
speedy  negotiations,  while  at  the  same  time  he  denies 
a  break  in  the  relations  with  Germany.  He  adds  that 
his  suggestion,  October  29,  of  sparing  the  Hapsburg 
"ought  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  our  duty  toward 
the  young  nation  now  rising,  and  should  not  induce 
us  to  favor  the  restoration  of  the  old  order."  Jacques 
Bainville  in  V Action  Francaise,  a  rabid  Royalist  pa- 
per, October  30,  takes  even  more  forcibly  the  same 
position. 

Le  Gaulois,  October  30,  after  Count  Andrassy's 
second  abject  plea,  agrees  that  he  speaks  for  nobody, 
but  makes  the  point  that  Charles  remains  chief  of  the 
army,  and  as  such  can  conclude  a  military  armistice. 
The  article  then  develops  the  theory  that  above  all  the 
armistice  should  provide  for  the  passage  of  troops 
through  Austria  to  attack  Germany.  This  paper,  which 
is  not  free  from  royalist  tendencies,  makes  the  same 
point  as  the  Echo  de  Paris,  V Action  Francaise  and  Out 
that  the  complete  disorganization  of  Austria-Hungary, 
even  in  the  name  of  the  principle  of  national  self- 
determination,  would  be  an  error.  The  article  closes 
with  a  renewal  of  its  already  expressed  fear  of  the 
rise  of  anarchy  and  Bolshevism  in  the  Dual  Monarchy. 


The  talk  of  not  allowing  the  disintegration  of  Aus- 

tria-FIungary  produced  a  reaction  in  at  least  two  pa- 
pers; le  Radical  and  1' Evenement.  The  Radical  Oc- 
tober 30,  after  sarcastic  allusion  to  people  who 
construct  an  "idyllic  Austria"  and  "regard  themselves 
as  diplomats",  says,  "according  to  Danton's  words: 
'The  Republic  will  not  mix  in  the  government  of  other 
powers.  .  .  .'  This  does  not  mean  that  we  will 
leave  the  monarchies  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  to  prepare 
their  revenge  .  .  .  we  agree  with  President 
Wilson,  who  does  not  himself  demand  the  fall  of  the 
Hohenzollerns,  but  lets  it  be  understood  that  the  guar- 
antees exacted  will  be  severer  if  this  family  continues 
to  poison  Germany.  .  .  Is  any  body  going  to  talk 
of  a  policy  of  equilibrium?  Look  at  Europe!  Mil- 
lions of  corpses  condemn  that  theory." 

L Evenement,  October  30,  feels  that  the  Austro- 
philes  of  the  extreme  Left  and  extreme  Right  are  ac- 
uated  by  quite  different  motives:  the  latter  by  a 
sympathy  for  a  traditional  aristocracy,  and  the  for- 
mer by  some  unkown  motive.  "We  will  go  to  the 
limit  of  our  right  to  carry  out  our  agreements, 
but  we  must  beware  of  having  one  rule  for  the  strong 
and  another  for  the  weak." 

The  situation  in  the  Socialist  press  indicates  less 
apprehension  as  to  possible  exactions,  and  more  con- 
fidence in  Allied  common  sense.  La  France  Libre 
continues  its  course  of  mild  Socialism  and  close  ac- 
cord with  prevailing  opinion,  and  repeats  the  ques- 
tions of  the  rest  of  the  press:  Whom  does  Andrassy 
represent?  Can  we  trust  the  German  military,  or  the 
German  Socialist,  majority?  Belgium,  Alsace-Lor- 
raine and  Poland  (if  it  insists)  must  be  restored.  The 
next  day,  October  30,  speaking  of  the  guarantees  to 
be  axacted,  the  paper  affirms  its  "confidence  in  the 
hands  that  hold  the  equilibrium  of  Europe", 
and  its  belief  that  "the  Country  (France)  will  not 
fail  in  its  great  duty." 

UHumanite,  October  29,  reiterates  its  acceptance 
of  President  Wilson's  terms,  especially  the  self-deter- 
mination of  nations.  "The  heavy  exactions  of  Wil- 
son in  favor  of  the  necessary  transformation  of  the 
internal  government  will  tomorrow  have  their  full  ef- 
fect on  the  German  people,  and  will  awaken  them 
from  slumber." 

UOeuvre,  October  29,  favors  a  military  armistice 
with  provisions  definitely  safeguarding  the  interests 
:of  the  peoples  of  the  Allies,  accompanied  by  guar- 
antees of  unlimited  power  to  impose  the  details  of 
peace. 

Le  Populaire,  October  30,  feels  that  "legitimate 
and  necessary  liberties"  would  perhaps  be  favored 
by  a  certain  degree  of  federation  in  Austria  Hun- 
gary, as  "two  diminutive  powers  might  paralyze 
rather  than  facilitate  it.  Let  us  distrust  the 

proponents  of  a  piecemeal  disorganization  of  Ger- 
many into  26  or  more  states.  If  there  is  not  an  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  nation  there  is  a  German  nation,,  and 
only  madmen  think  of  a  return  to  the  German  struc- 
ture of  the  treaties  of  Westphalia." 

The  Journal  du  Peuple,  October  30,  continues  its 
violent  attitude:  "Let  Wilson  persevere  in  his  peace 
talk,  and  he  will  be  treated  by  them  (the  bitter  enders) 
with  the  same  courtesy  as  the  Kaiser  himself,  and  that 
before  very  long." 
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The  Fall  of  Ludendorff 

In  the  course  of  the  growing  complexities  of  Ger- 
many's political  and  military  affairs,  the  announce- 
ment is  made  of  the  fall  of  General  Ludendorff.  The 
passing  of  this  extraordinary  figure  is  a  significant 
incident  in  the  climax  of  Germany's  tragedy.  And, 
if  we  can  judge  from  the  great  body  of  the  German 
press,  retribution  has  overtaken  the  dominant  char- 
acter. His  former  puppets  have  ceased  to  respond 
to  his  beck  and  nod  and  have  turned  upon  him.  The 
stage  from  which  he  is  hurled  presents  a  scene  of 
confusion  and  madness,  with  his  confederates  raging 
with  anger  or  cringing  with  fear  before  the  vision  of 
a  similar  nemesis;  while  those  who  wrought  his  un- 
doing recite  in  no  uncertain  tones  the  list  of  his  mis- 
deeds and  picture  a  dark  future  for  his  associates. 
For  Ludendorff  is,  by  common  consent,  the  symbol 
of  Germany's  past.  He  is  the  spirit  incarnate  of 
Conservatism,  Pan-Germanism  and  militarism.  To 
the  Conservatives,  then,  his  fall,  far  more  than  that 
of  Count  Hertling,  is  an  irreparable  loss;  to  the  Lib- 
erals and  Social  Democrats  it  is  a  triumphant  achieve- 
ment. To  the  Conservatives,  his  passing  opens  up 
the  swift  way  to  Germany's  destruction;  to  the  Demo- 
crats, it  reveals  the  way  to  a  bright  future — to  a  tri- 
umphant democracy. 

The  sketches  of  Ludendorff  given  by  the  German 
papers  make  of  him  much  more  than  a  military 
leader.  He  becomes  a  character  of  universal  interest. 
With  boundless  ambition,  he  dreamed  of  Germany's 
dominance.  For  the  achievement  of  this  dream  he 
extended  his  achievements  into  every  phase  of  human 
endeavor  in  Germany:  he  dominated  big  industries, 
he  created  Chancellors  and  Ministers;  and,  in  the 
period  of  Germany's  successes,  he  created  kings.  Ger- 
man statesmen  bowed  to  his  will;  His  Imperial  Maj- 
esty denied  him  nothing.  He  raised  army  after  army, 
moving  them  from  place  to  place, — Finland,  East 
Prussia,  or  to  the  Austrian  front.  And  if,  perchance, 
statesmen  muttered  against  these  things,  he  himself 
entered  the  field  of  politics  and  moulded  statesmen 
to  his  own  will.  Thus  he  came  to  regard  the  war  as 
his  game,  played  by  him  in  a  spectacular  manner 
against  the  stupid  world,  but  he  played  the  game 
madly,  for  "while,"  says  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  Oc- 
tober 27,  '"our  troops  were  planting  the  German  flag 
everywhere,  Foch  was  creating  his  reserve  army  in 
the  forests  of  Compiegne  and  Villers-Cotterets."  Then 
came  the  time  when  Ludendorff  saw  with  consterna- 
tion that  the  game  was  lost,  and,  continues  the  Tage- 
blatt, "everyone  knows  now  that  he  it  was  who  de- 
manded the  armistice."  Commenting  upon  this  same 
failure  of  the  fallen  "dictator,"  the  Vossische  Zei- 
tung,  October  27,   says:    "Ludendorff  represented 
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what  one  might  call  a  creative  center  of  action,  a  kind 
of  oasis  inhabited  by  a  spirit  of  virile  resolutions, 
lost  in  the  midst  of  an  arid  desert,  or  lacking  com- 
pletely the  capacity  to  achieve  and  attain  the  end 
desired." 

THE  REASON  FOR  LUDENDORFF's  FALL 

If,  however,  an  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain  from 
all  elements  of  the  press  the  reason  for  Ludendorff's 
fall,  the  ultimate  conclusion  is  this:  democracy 
wrought  his  downfall.  Thus  the  Conservative 
Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  October  27,  says:  "The 
Reichstag  Majority  has  claimed  its  first  victim:  the 
First  Quartermaster  General,  Ludendorff,  has  offered 
his  resignation  and  it  has  been  accepted.  We  have 
good  reasons  to  believe  that  the  changes  in  the  Con- 
stitution, by  means  of  which  the  supreme  military 
command  was  taken  away  from  the  Kaiser  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  parliamentary  majority,  were  the  cause 
of  his  dismissal  and  that  General  Ludendorff  con- 
fessed this  openly  in  his  petition."  And  the  Taeg- 
liche  Rundschau  of  the  same  date  says:  "The  fall  of 
General  Ludendorff  is  the  result  of  the  infringement 
upon  military  grounds  by  the  Constitutional  reforms 
of  the  Reichstag.  With  this  General  Ludendorff 
could  not  agree." 

The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  October 
26,  expressing  official  opinion,  says  of  his  fall:  "Gen- 
eral Ludendorff  wanted  the  questions,  which  stirred 
the  military  command  during  the  course  of  our  inner 
political  development,  looked  upon  as  nothing  more 
than  merely  a  difference  of  opinion.  This  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  remain  longer  in  office." 

Theodor  Wolff,  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  Octo- 
ber 27,  discusses  the  fall  of  Ludendorff  at  much 
greater  length,  giving  more  of  the  details  leading  to 
the  fall,  but  generally  agreeing  as  to  its  cause: 

"During  these  last  days  the  political  atmosphere 
has  been  particularly  heavy.  Hindenburg  and  Luden- 
dorff have  been  in  Berlin,  in  conference  with  the  Kai- 
ser. Everyone  knows  now  that  it  was  Ludendorff 
who  demanded  the  armistice.  Meantime  he  has  re- 
turned gradually  to  his  original  ideas.  Friday  morn- 
ing the  representative  of  the  office  of  the  press,  which 
is  gradually  becoming  a  parliament  of  journalists, 
made  known  a  telegram  addressed  to  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  army.  This  telegram  said  in  substance 
that  Wilson  demanded  surrender,  but  the  army  re- 
pulsed such  demands.  In  the  Conservative,  Pan-Ger- 
manist,  and  industrial  press  a  storm  raged.  These 
papers  asserted  that  the  Government  wishes  to  deliver 
the  country  traitorously  and  without  reason  to  the 
enemy,  even  though  the  military  situation  does  not 
warrant  it;  that  by  its  constitutional  reforms  the  Gov- 
ernment subordinates  the  military  to  the  civil  author- 
ity, and  destroys  the  army.    .    .    .    It  is  evident  that 
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General  Luclendorff  did  not  approve  the  constitutional 
reforms.  The  Government  found  it  necessary  to  say, 
and  did  say,  that  after  what  so  many  Governments 
had  endured  in  silence,  it  was  no  longer  possible  for 
the  present  Government  to  do  the  same.  From  his 
sick  bed  Prince  Max  of  Baden  announced  clearly  that 
this  was  his  opinion.  In -this  same  connection  Hinden- 
burg  was  not  considered,  for  his  Conservative  tenden- 
cies are  respected  by  all  and  his  personality  is  above 
criticism.  Day  before  yesterday  a  long  conference 
was  held  with  Herr  von  Payer.  An  understanding 
was  not  reached.  Yesterday  morning  the  Emperor 
held  a  further  audience  and  soon  afterward  it  ap- 
peared that  Ludendorff  had  offered  his  resignation, 
and  it  was  accepted.  Ludendorff,  who  already  had 
not  signed  the  official  communique,  returned  yester- 
day evening  to  General  Headquarters. 

In  the  same  strain  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Octo- 
ber 27,  which  in  the  past  weeks  has  grown  increas- 
ingly radical,  observes:  "Power  brought  about  his 
fall;  the  enemy  destroyed  his  military  plans,  and 
the  popular  Government  checked  his  political  efforts. 

His  strategical  achievements  are  still  not  to 
be  denied — he  has  wrought  wonders,  both  for  good 
and  evil.  No,  it  is  the  political  Ludendorff  who  has 
become  impossible  to  the  representatives  of  popular 
Government.  .  .  .  The  downfall  of  Ludendorff  is 
due  not  alone  to  his  personal  inadaptability,  but  he 
is  also  a  symbol." 

Vorwaerts,  October  27,  agrees,  in  the  main,  with 
other  papers  as  to  the  cause  of  Ludendorff s  fall, 
but  goes  still  farther  in  its  explanation  of  the  politi- 
cal importance  of  his  fall:     "Of  all  the  decisions 
which  have  been  made  by  the  German  Reichstag  on 
the  subject  of  the  new  liberal  form  of  our  Govern- 
ment, that  of  yesterday  is,  without  doubt,  the  most 
radical.    By  virtue  of  this  fundamental  law  of  the 
Empire,  no  Chancellor  is  permitted  to  remain  in 
power  who  does  not  have  the  confidence  of  the  Reich- 
stag.   The  body  has  also  the  power  in  its  hands  to 
dismiss  any  Chancellor  in  whom  they  have  no  confi- 
dence, and  to  replace  him  by  a  man  who  is  satisfactory 
to  them.    The  Chancellor  is  responsible  for  all  the 
political  matters  which  the  Kaiser  presents.    In  the 
future  the  nomination  and  retirement  of  officers  of 
every  rank,  from  Lieutenant  to  Field  Marshal,  can 
come  about  only  with  consent  of  the  Parliamentary 
Government;  in  such  things,  then,  the  political  power 
is  dominant.    The  fact  that  no  declaration  of  war  or 
conclusion  of  peace  treaties  is  possible  without  the 
consent  of  the  Reichstag  follows  as  a  logical  conse- 
quence of  this  fundamental  change. 

"The  day  this  decision  was  made  the  official  com- 
munique did  not  bear  the  signature  of  the  First  Quar- 
termaster General.  In  its  place  one  read  "Chief  of 
the  General  Staff  of  the  Armies  in  the  Field"  (Chief 
des  Generalstabs  des  Feldheers).  That  means  that 
Ludendorff  goes  and  Hindenburg  remains.  Turning 
from  persons  to  things  the  measure  announces  the 
exclusion  of  politics  from  the  army.  Ludendorff  was 
the  type  of  the  political  General,  Hindenburg  not  only 
did  not  wish  to  be  but  was  not.  If  one  has  been  ac- 
customed to  associate  his  name  with  things  which  were 


not  purely  military,  it  is  due  above  all  to  the  influence 
of  his  first  councellor,  who  was  not  only  a  soldier, 
but  an  ardent  politician  of  Pan-Germanist  and  Con- 
servative tendencies.  Henceforth  soldiers  shall  be 
soldiers,  and  politics  shall  rest  in  the  hands  of  a  re- 
sponsible Government." 

ESTIMATES  OF  LUDENDORFF 

If  the  press  is  generally  agreed  as  to  the  cause 
of  Ludendorff' s  fall,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  respecting  the  character  of  the  man,  his 
achievements,  and  the  significance  of  his  fall. 

The  press  of  the  Right  agrees  in  regarding  his 
achievements  as  immortal  and  his  fall  as  a  calamity. 
The  Taegliche  Rundschau,  October  27,  remarks: 
"His  going  is  a  great,  indeed  an  irreparable  loss  to 
the  German  army.  History  will  record  his  services 
to  the  Fatherland  and  the  people  will  remember  him 
with  thanks." 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  seeks  in  vain  to  find 
language  worthy  of  his  praise,  and  thus  turns  its  bit- 
ter invective  upon  those  who  caused  his  fall:  "The 
victory  which  the  present  Government  has  won  by  this 
act — as  USUal  in  complete  agreement  with  the  enemy 
— need  not  be  contested.    Details  as  to  how  the  with- 
drawal of  Ludendorff  will  affect  the  German  army 
and  the  German  people  do  not  disturb  this  majority 
of  Empire  demolishers  and  army  destroyers.  The 
position  of  Ludendorff  made  it  inevitable  that  he  mix 
in  politics.    Whether  he  always  did  this  in  an  appro- 
priate way,  must  remain  undiscussed  here.    .    .  . 
Our  Supreme  Command  was  forced  much  against  its 
will,  on  account  of  the  enemy's  superiority  in  men 
and  material,  to  assume  a  political  initiative  in  an 
ever  growing  measure.    It  was  natural  that  this  initia- 
tive should  not  find  favor  in  the  circles  ordinarily  en- 
trusted with  the  execution  of  political  affairs.    .    .  . 

"It  is  a  shame  that  such  a  man  as  Ludendorff 
should  be  sacrificed  by  his  own  Government  and  to 
a  Wilson.  ...  We  can  sum  up  by  saying  that 
with  the  dismissal  of  Ludendorff — who  we  hope  will 
soon  find  another  way  of  serving  his  Fatherland — 
disappears  one  of  the  last  obstacles  which  stand  be- 
tween the  German  people  and  destruction.  The  coun- 
try will  have  to  pay  dearly  for  this  victory  of  pyg- 
mies." 

The  official  N orddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung, 
October  26,  takes  occasion  to  sketch  the  long  list  of 
Ludendorff' s  military  achievements  and  then,  as  if 
to  dispose  of  his  remains  as  decently  as  possible,  this 
organ  says:  "Such  an  extremely  heroic  career  for- 
bids that  we  attempt  an  exhaustive  valuation  in  a  few 
fleeting  lines.  As  a  faithful  servant  of  his  King,  his 
Fatherland  and  the  Army,  Ludendorff  has  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  weighty  office.  At  parting  he  is  en- 
titled to  our  boundless  thanks.  General  Ludendorff 
has  laid  down  the  burdens  of  his  responsible  office 
at  a  most  important  time.  As  long  as  German  tongues 
can  speak  his  name  shall  be  heard.  Of  that  we  are 
certain,  and  in  that  thought  may  he  take  comfort  as 
he  parts  company,  at  this  time,  with  the  German 
army." 

It  is,  of  course,  the  more  Liberal  press  which  dis- 
cusses the  career  of  General  Ludendorff  adversely. 
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But  even  here  there  is  a  deep  appreciation  of  his  mili- 
tary genius  and  his  military  services  to  Germany. 
But  on  his  political  activities,  his  growing  tendency 
to  mingle  in  the  realm  of  statesmanship,  the  Liberal 
press  is  candid,  often  bitter,  in  its  criticism.  The 
Berliner  Tageblatt,  October  27,  presents  both  phases 
of  his  career  and  forms  an  extraordinary  estimate  of 
the  man:  "The  man  who  left  the  place  with  such  ill 
will  had  held  for  two  years  the  dictatorship  of  Ger- 
many. The  public  which  was  permitted  to  say  very 
little,  had  but  a  meagre  conception  of  the  .methods  and 
practices  of  his  dictatorial  power.  ...  As  a  Na- 
poleon he  sought  to  bend  everything  to  his  will:  he 
had  his  hand  in  everything,  absolutely  everything. 
Without  him  no  wheel  in  Germany  could  turn.    .    .  . 

"On  the  23rd  of  August,  1914,  at  midday,  two 
high  officers  descended  from  the  Berlin  train  at  Ma- 
rienburg.  The  older  was  Hindenburg,  who  was  to 
assume  command  in  East  Prussia  and  expel  the  Rus- 
sians; his  companion  was  Ludendorff,  who  was  al- 
ready known  for  his  achievements  before  Liege.  Hin- 
denburg expelled  the  Russians  and  Ludendorff  aided 
him.  All  Germany  praised  these  leaders  and  every- 
where the  military  achievements  of  these  associates 
were  known  and  extolled.  Everyone  knows  and  can- 
not forget  what  these  two  accomplished  in  the  East. 
.  .  .  After  the  disaster  at  Verdun,  Falkenhayn  was 
removed  from  his  position,  Hindenburg  was  called  to 
be  Chief  of  Staff  and  Ludendorff  was  made  Quarter- 
master General. 

"Ludendorff,  without  doubt,  demonstrated  his 
brilliant  organizing  ability  in  the  West.  An  ability 
for  organization  that  was  brilliant  as  long  as  it  con- 
cerned itself  with  military  things.  Ludendorff  be- 
lieved in  himself  and  that  is  no  fault.  But  he  be- 
lieved so  strongly  in  himself  that  he  assumed  the  atti- 
tude of  a  dictator.  ...  So  great  was  his  appetite 
for  power  that  he  sought  to  involve  the  entire  world 
and  thus  extended  constantly  the  military  activities. 
He  sent  armies  everywhere,  constantly  organizing  new 
expeditions.  We  ordinary  people  could  not  under- 
stand very  well  just  what  we  had  to  gain  in  Finland 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  But  it  seems 
that  we  were  destined  to  set  the  world  in  order,  to 
create  kings,  and  play  the  role  of  arbitrator  in  all 
countries.  All  of  this,  like  the  deeds  of  Napoleon, 
was  brilliant  and  grand.  But  the  history  of  the  war 
will  tell  whether  that  policy  was  good." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  October  27,  finds  much 
the  same  faults  in  the  career  of  this  dominating  per- 
sonality of  Germany.  At  the  same  time  it  presents 
a  striking  estimate  of  his  achievements.  "At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  General  Ludendorff  was  threat- 
ened with  his  fall,  but  his  power  was  at  that  time 
great  enough  to  employ  the  existing  politics  of  the 
Empire  to  reduce  this  threat  to  silence.  When  Prus- 
sian militarism  found  itself  under  the  heavy  disap- 
pointment which  the  submarine  war  had  occasioned, 
this  gave  Ludendorff  the  opportunity  to  rise  to  the 
highest  point  of  his  power.  At  that  time  the  Kaiser 
was  able  to  deny  the  confidence  of  a  wretchedly  united 
Reichstag  majority,  but  he  believed  his  commanding 


general  to  be  the  man  who  had  made  the  deed-  of 
Hindenburg  what  they  are.  .  .  .  Thus  he  yielded 
tc  the  policies  of  his  powerful  leader  of  strategy. 

"So  was  it  at  that  time,  so  was  it  in  ihe  lime  of 
Bethmann,  even  since  the  day  on  which  the  twin  stars 
of  the  German  army  appeared  in  the  heavens.  So 
was  later  when  in  Brest-Litovsk,  General  Hoffmann 
struck  the  table  and  Kuehlmann  flew  to  his  side.  Never 
comprehensible  in  his  mysterious  methods,  always 
shrewd  in  the  means  employed,  always  the  servant 
of  the  spirit  which  stands  for  German  Imperialism. 
Ludendorff  stood  in  the  forefront:  hard,  powerful, 
and  energetic,  filled  with  lust  for  power,  filled  with 
self  confidence,  and  with  dreams  of  unheard  of 
achievements.  That  is  just  the  point,  and  it  is  that 
which  has  hurled  him  down. 

"He  reached  out,  far  out,  he  wished  to  achieve 
things  which  he  never  could  achieve,  even  by  employ- 
ing his  entire  energy  in  the  realm  of  pure  politics. 
To  rule  the  world  with  might — that  was  his  dream." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

The  Fall  of  Ludendorff 
The  papers  of  October  28  and  29  bid  farewell  to 
Ludendorff. 

His  resignation  was  the  logical  consequence  of 
the  defeat  of  his  troops  in  France  and  Belgium.  He 
had  made  of  the  offensive  of  1918  a  personal  affair 
all  his  own  (Democrate) .  It  is  said  by  men  who  are 
in  a  position  to  know,  that  in  March  he  promised 
Hertling  that  he  could  get  him  peace  "with  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dead."  With  his  failure  vanished  the 
hope  that  had  made  the  man  and  his  power  a  neces- 
sity for  the  Empire  (Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung).  Moltke 
was  obliged  to  resign  after  the  first  battle  of  the 
Maine.  In  1916  it  was  the  turn  of  Falkenhayn,  who 
lost  the  flower  of  the  German  army  before  Verdun; 
and  now  in  three  months  of  the  most  decisive  fighting 
of  the  war  Foch  has  finished  off  Ludendorff — and-  this 
is  the  greatest  victory  of  all  (Tribune  de  Lausanne) . 
It  is  generally  believed  that  Hindenburg  advocated 
holding  the  defensive  line  of  March,  1918,  in  France, 
with  a  big  offensive  on  the  Macedonian  front.  Falk- 
enhayn went  even  further,  and  favored  a  shortened 
line  from  Lille  to  Mezieres.  But  Ludendorff  swept 
all  before  him,  and  was  always  the  apostle  of  the 
offensive  to  the  death  on  the  Western  Front.  Now  this 
man,  who  only  a  short  while  ago  had  Paris  at  his 
fingertips,  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  surrender  which 
Germany  is  probably  preparing  to  make.  Thus  the 
war,  which  more  and  more  has  been  seen  to  draw 
into  its  maw  every  remotest  source  of  national  energy, 
in  coming  to  an  end  must  do  away  with  the  man  who. 
although  a  military  leader,  was  especially  noted  for 
mixing  in  politics.  Through  politics  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  every  part  of  the  social  structure  (Tribune  de 
Geneve ) . 

It  is  true  that  Ludendorff  had  to  a  certain  extent 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  army — in  much  the  same 
manner  as  Nivelle  in  his  day  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  French  army.  But  the  great  point  is  that  his 
failure  has  destroyed  the  confidence  of  the  nation 
in  the  whole  "G.  H.  Q.  policy."  Ludendorff  was  the 
embodiment  of  this  policy,  as  contrasted  with  the 
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purely  military  leaders  Hindenburg  and  Mackensen. 
In  the  most  momentous  crises  his  influence  and  his 
hand  were  always  felt;  but  he  played  politics — and 
had  politics — once  too  often.  When  the  whole  truth 
is  known,  in  spite  of  his  great  military  genius  the 
German  people  will  feel  hatred  for  the  man  who 
consistently  brought  in  the  weight  of  the  military  to 
drag  Germany  further  down  into  the  hole  from  which 
the  diplomats  would  have  raised  her.  Towards  Hin- 
denburg on  the  other  hand  only  gratitude  can  be  felt. 
He  usurped  no  prerogatives,  and  to  the  end  main- 
tained the  attitude  purely  of  a  general  in  the  army.  As 
for  Mackensen — if  the  war  were  to  be  prolonged,  his 
name  would  immediately  spring  to  men's  lips.  The 
manner  in  which  this  great  offensive  fighter  was  shelved 
after  his  Rumanian  victories  has  given  rise  to  a  whole 
series  of  conjectures  on  the  subject  of  Ludendorff  vs. 
Mackensen.  The  announcement  of  the  probable  ap- 
pointment of  von  Lossberg  to  succeed  Ludendorff 
therefore  signifies  that  the  retirement  of  Ludendorff 
is  indeed  a  peace  move,  and  not  a  war  move.  (Neue 
Zurcher  Nachrichten.) 

Ludendorff,  then,  was  the  arch  soldier-politician. 
If  he  had  not  been  so  much  of  a  politician  he  might 
still  be  a  soldier.  It  was  his  art  to  conceal  the  actual 
situation,  until  finally  the  truth  burst  forth  in  such 
astonishing  proportions  that  the  populations  of  all 
the  cities  of  Germany  and  Austria  have  been  aroused 
to  an  unprecedented  pitch  of  excitement  (Der  Bund). 
Amid  what  the  military  party  calls  the  "general  loss 
of  nerve"  (reminding  one  of  Prince  Max's  reference 
to  the  famous  Reichstag  peace  resolution  of  July, 
1917,  as  an  abortion  of  the  "dog-days  of  Berlin"), 
one  of  the  commanding  generals  of  the  interior  has 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  raise  morale  by  posting 
up  on  the  walls  of  the  houses  copies  of  a  confidential 
letter  from  Hindenburg  to  the  Chancellor  (Neue  Zur- 
cher Zeitung).  But  although  the  question  today  for 
Germany  is  one  of  morale,  it  is  of  a  different  kind 
from  army  morale.  It  is  a  question  of  making  peace 
before  the  fatherland  can  be  set  in  flames  by  the 
torches  of  anarchy  and  revolution.  (Berliner  Tag- 
blatt.) 

The  friends  of  Ludendorff  have  of  course  written 
in  defense  of  him  in  the  German  conservative  papers. 
According  to  them  he  kept  out  of  the  Polish  question 
as  long  as  this  was  possible  and  adopted  a  liberal 
standpoint;  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  erection  of 
the  "strawman"  Michaelis,  whose  chancellorship  grew 
out  of  an  after-dinner  conversation  of  court  hangers- 
on;  Ludendorff  favored  an  "honorable  and  lasting 
peace"  with  Russia,  disapproving  of  Brest-Litovsk; 
he  opposed  the  Rumanian  peace,  which  was  the  result 
of  an  annexationist  agreement  between  Hungary  and 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria;  and  his  real  sentiments  were 
always  in  favor  of  equal  suffrage  for  Prussia  (Neue 
Zurcher  Nachrichten).  But  Ludendorff 's  party  pre- 
dilections bely  these  generous  claims,  and  he  was 
indeed  loo  closely  connected  with  everything  which 
has  made  the  old  German  regime  most  hateful  to  the 
nations  of  the  world.  We  do  not  expect  indeed 
to  find  a  pacifist  among  generals.  But  Ludendorff 
was  not  content  with  military  tasks.     He  thrust  his 


mailed  fist  right  through  the  wliole  life  of  the  state. 
His  was  a  gigantic  system  for  the  suppression  of  all 
individual  thought  and  feeling  among  the  people, 
making  brute  dumbness  a  military  necessity  which 
destroyed  the  character  of  the  nation.  But  there  re- 
mained Ludendorff  the  incarnate,  ruling  over  seventy 
million  souls  (including  William  II),  and  delighting 
to  have  portraits  made  of  himself  in  ominous  and 
brooding  might — the  pose:  cave,  adsum! — every  inch 
a  man  of  the  Renaissance  (to  handle  the  ticklish  prob- 
lems of  the  age  of  machinery)  (Busier  Nachrichten) . 

The  details  of  the  picture  are  impressive,  includ- 
ing every  type  of  political  intrigue,  propaganda  and 
intimidation.    A   journalist   of   sufficient  influence 
writes  unfavorably:    Ludendorff  secures  his  wife  the 
entree  into  society,  reaches  him  through  flattery,  and 
wins  his  pen.   There  is  a  dearth  of  fruit  in  Berlin;  the 
general  sees  his  chance,  and  sends  many  cases  ol 
fruit  from  the  occupied  territories,  carefully  filled 
with  announcements  and  pictures  arranged  by  him- 
self to  furnish  the  desired  advertisement.    He  even 
holds  conferences  with  the  representatives  of  art  prop- 
aganda on  the  theatrical  performances  which  they  are 
to  arrange  in  Scandinavia  and  Switzerland.    Or  he 
rings  up  the  censor  in  Kovno  at  three  in  the  morning 
and  asks  him  what  such  and  such  an  article  on  es- 
pionage means,  telling  him  to  follow  it  up.    He  takes 
care  to  inform  any  editor  whose  publication  he  regu- 
larly reads.    He  provides  for  the  distribution  of  the 
right  sort  of  literature  to  laborers,  and  advises  the 
government  what  its  treatment  of  them  shall  be.  He 
interferes  in  their  disputes,  and  sends  the  undesirables 
into  the  trenches.    When  there  is  any  need  for  it  he 
knows;  how  to  hide  behind  Hindenburg,  and  to  use 
him  for  an  instrument.    Count  Czernin  journeys  to 
Headquarters  to  get  his  consent  in  the  matter  of  Po- 
land, and  having  gotten  nothing  out  of  him  goes  away 
full  of  wonder,  as  his  greatest  admirer  but  not  as  his 
friend:  Ludendorff 's  coldness,  pride,  and  boundless 
ambition  repel  all  friendship.    His  given  word  means 
nothing — a  mere  pawn  in  the  game  of  war.    Only  re- 
cently an  exchange  of  dispatches  between  Ludendorff 
and  von  Hintze  has  become  known,  in  which  the  gen- 
eral explains  to  the  diplomat  how  to  "construct  a  con- 
flict" with  the  Lithuanians  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  have  to  give  Wilna,  promised  them  by  Hertling, 
to  the  Poles,  who  in  turn  shall  relinquish  certain  ter- 
ritory to  Prussia.    It  was  part  of  Ludendorff's  propa- 
ganda as  well  that  the  French  should  be  continually 
advised  that  the  British  were  leaving  them  in  the 
lurch,  while  into  British  ears  should  be  dinned  the 
proposition  that  they  were  only  bleeding  to  death 
for  the  French,  and  would  soon  be  overshadowed  bv 
the  Americans.    What  was  the  long-range  gun  which 
bombarded  Paris  but  part  of  Ludendorff's  propagan- 
da— acknowledged  worthless  from  a  purely  military 
point  of  view?    It  should  begin  on  the  very  dot  of  the 
hour  of  the  new  Spring  offensive,  and  should  have 
stupendous  moral  effect.   Ludendorff  arranged  a  cam- 
paign of.  personal   slander   against   Erzberger;  he 
bought  up  Flemish  leaders,  backed  Bolshevik  agi- 
tators, and  studded  the  world  with  every  type  of  fan- 
atic on  sale.    He  knew  that  Bethmann  and  Bernstorff 
were  working  to  secure  America's  intervention  for 
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peace,  and  deliberately  threw  his  decisive  weight  on 
the  side  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare.  It  had 
been  decided  that  at  Brest-Litovsk  Russia  would  be 
conciliated,  and  that  the  world  would  be  shown  the 
moderation  of  Germany:  von  Kuehlmann  leaves  with 
the  best  of  plans  and  intentions.  Ludendorff  goes  to 
Berlin,  storms  and  threatens — proffers  his  own  and 
Hindenburg's  resignations.  The  armistice  is  broken 
off ;  the  Germans  march  on  the  defenseless  Russians, 
surround  Petrograd  on  two  sides  and  take  Finland. 
The  last  of  Ludendorff's  tricks  is  like  the  rest.  It  is 
now  an  accepted  fact  that  it  was  he  who  first  proposed 
the  German  request  for  an  armistice.  But  it  is  just 
as  certain  that  he  has  since  turned  around  and  repre- 
sented the  army  as  capable  of  continued  defense,  de- 
nounced the  line  of  action  of  the  new  government  as 
traitorous,  and  resigned  possibly  more  on  his  own  voli- 
tion than  on  that  of  others.  The  idea  is  obvious.  The 
Allies  would  be  weakened  in  morale  by  having  the 


immediate  prospect  of  peace  snatched  from  their  very 
grasp.  The  democratic  party  in  Germany  would  bear 
the  indelible  stain  of  the  humiliation  to  which  ihr\ 
had  subjected  the  Fatherland,  and  the  conservatives 
would  be  far  stronger  for  the  demonstration.  Where 
the  scheme  broke  clown  was  in  the  definite  and  final 
acceptance  of  Ludendorff's  resignation  (National 
Zeitung) . 

"The  question  arises  whether  other  abdications 
will  not  follow"  (Der  Bund). 

"Further  resignations  are  expected"  (Zurcher 
Post). 

"This  will  make  easier  the  task  of  peace.  An- 
other resignation  would  make  it  far  more  so"  (Neue 
Zurcher  Nachrichten) . 

"It  is  impossible  to  think  that  this  development 
can  any  longer  be  halted"  (Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung). 

"The  German  people  demand  more  than  the  re- 
tirement of  generals,  and  will  not  stop  before  the 
throne  of  the  Hohenzollerns"  (Berner  Tagwacht) . 
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The  Fall  of  Ludendorff 
Whatever  the  reasons  for  Ludendorff's  withdraw- 
al from  the  commanding  position  which  he  has  held 
for  so  long  in  the  German  scheme,  the  British  press 
is  unanimous  in  giving  him  due  credit  for  his  military 
ability.  He  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  great 
leader,  and,  even  though  he  was  not  able  to  bring 
about  a  successful  termination  of  all  of  his  plans, 
the  very  proximity  to  success  which  he  reached  is 
ample  evidence  of  his  genius  and  power.  He  is  con- 
stantly referred  to  as  the  brains  of  the  General  Staff, 
and  as  having  in  addition  to  his  military  connection 
almost  unlimited  political  power. 

Major  General  Sir  F.  Maurice  in  the  Daily  News, 
October  28,  considers  that  "Ludendorff's  claim  to  dis- 
tinction as  a  strategist  is  that  he  first  developed  the 
art  of  maneuvering  with  railways.  His  successes  both 
in  offense  and  defense  on  the  Russian  front  depended 
mainly  on  the  fact  that,  with  the  help  of  his  railways, 
which  he  was  always  extending  and  improving,  he 
concentrated  his  troops  more  quickly  than  the  slow 
moving  Russians."  He  notes  that  when  Ludendorff 
became  the  chief  assistant  of  Hindenburg,  he  "applied 
the  same  principle  of  maneuver  with  railways  on  a 
greater  scale.  He  kept  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the 
Western  Front,  and,  as  the  Allied  pressure  there  grew, 
fed  it  with  just  sufficient  troops  from  the  Eastern  front 
to  enable  his  armies  to  hold  their  own  until  Russia 
was  finished  off."  To  Ludendorff  he  gives  credit  for 
the  conception  of  the  great  defensive  system  which 
covered  the  railway  junction  of  Lille,  Douai,  Cambrai, 
St.  Quentin  and  Laon.  General  Maurice  also  con- 
siders that  "credit  for  the  withdrawal  to  that  system 
which  deranged  the  Allied  offensive  of  1917  and  gave 
the  Germans  time  to  defeat  Russia,  should  be  his. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  he  planned  the  great 
German  offensive  of  this  year,  which  as  an  attempt 
to  break  through  on  a  grand  scale  was  nearer  success 
than  any  other  effort  of  the  kind  in  the  West."  His 
failure  is  attributed  largely  to  his  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment, whose  information  was  not  sufficiently  accurate 
to  permit  him  to  estimate  correctly  "the  powers  of 
resistance  and  of  recovery  of  the  British  Army"  and 
also  "the  power  of  America  to  send  troops  to  France 
and  the  quality  of  the  American  troops  when  they  did 
arrive." 

The  reason  for  Ludendorff's  withdrawal  appears 
to  General  Maurice  to  be  his  disagreement  with  Hin- 
denburg over  the  peace  program.  "Hindenburg  has 
declared  in  an  order  to  the  German  armies  his  ap- 
proval of  Germany's  peace  proposals  but  it  has  been 
reported  for  some  time  past  that  Ludendorff  has  not 
been  in  agreement  with  his  chief  on  this  matter,  and 
that  he  has  insisted  that  Germany  is  in  no  immediate 


danger  of  complete  military  defeat.  He  is,  in  fact,  a 
bitter  ender.  .  .  .  The  basic  principle  of  the  Ger- 
man General  Staff  has  always  been  that  once  a  ques- 
tion of  policy  has  been  threshed  out  by  the  Staff  and 
decided  by  the  Chief,  there  can  be  but  one  General 
Staff  opinion  upon  the  question,  namely,  that  which 
has  been  authoritatively  approved."  For  this  reason 
Ludendorff's  resignation  indicates  that  the  German 
General  Staff  "has  been  forced  to  accept  the  policy 
represented  by  Germany's  peace  notes,  and  to  that 
extent  it  represents  a  victory  for  Prince  Max  and  his 
adherents."  The  same  view  appears  in  the  Daily 
News,  October  28,  which  finds  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  Ludendorff  to  remain  "in  view 
of  Hindenburg's  open  conversion  to  a  peace  policy," 
and  considers  that  the  elimination  of  the  Chief  Quar- 
termaster General  "strengthens  the  belief  that  the 
reaction  against  militarism  in  Germany  is  real  and 
permanent." 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  October  30,  is  also  in- 
clined to  look  upon  the  situation  as  encouraging.  It 
believes  that  "the  fall  of  Ludendorff  is  the  beginning 
of  the  bringing  home  of  personal  responsibility.  .  . 
He  was  the  symbol  not  only  of  the  strategy  of  the 
German  Staff  .  .  .  but  also  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  High  Command  in  politics  as  in  war.  .  .  .  His 
removal  is  the  withdrawal  of  a  keystone  of  the  fabric 
of  military  supremacy  over  the  civil  power  in  Ger- 
many. The  Reichstag  debates  and  the  press  show 
his  personal  responsibility  is  being  brought  home  to 
the  Kaiser  himself."  The  Birmingham  Gazette  is  of 
the  same  opinion  as  the  Guardian,  believing  that 
"civilian  power  is  uppermost.  .  .  .  It  is  the  begin- 
ning if  not  the  completion  of"  parliamentarism. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Times,  October  30,  while 
considering  that  Ludendorff  has  been  driven  to  re- 
sign, thinks  "it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  military 
ideas  for  which  he  stood  have  been  destroyed."  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  October  29,  shares  this  view,  al- 
though it  grants  that  "there  is  some  disturbance  of 
the  old  equilibrium  .  .  .  but  no  popular  move- 
ment can  count  for  anything  until  it  has  the  support 
of  the  army,  and  the  army  is  still  under  the  supreme 
control  of  those  who  made  the  war  and  are  conduct- 
ing it."  This  paper  suggests  that  "the  Kaiser  himself 
may  go,  without  any  real  change  being  involved  in 
the  balance  of  power  inside  Germany,  and  without 
our  being  entitled  to  infer  that  the  War  Lords  have 
given  up  the  case  as  desperate."  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph, October  28,  draws  particular  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Hindenburg  "still  remains  where  he  was," 
and  considers  that  Ludendorff's  military  failure  was 
sufficient  to  warrant  his  retirement,  while  the  Bir- 
mingham Post  of  the  same  date  agrees  that  "as  long 
as  Hindenburg  stays,  the  view  that  the  civil  authori- 
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ties  have  overcome  the  military  should  be  accepted 
with  caution." 

The  sacrifice  of  the  Chief  Quartermaster  General 
to  save  the  dynasty  by  making  the  appearance  of 
democratization  more  apparent,  is  perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  reason  given  in  the  British  press  for  his 
fall.  Whether  his  removal  was  clue  to  his  military 
failure  or  to  his  political  maneuvering  is  a  matter  oi 
opinion.  Nevertheless,  his  retirement  is  considered 
on  all  sides  to  be  of  the  utmost  significance.  Certainly 
the  most  non-committal,  perhaps  the  wisest,  comment 
is  found  in  the  Daily  Mail  of  October  28,  which,  while 
noting  that  Ludendorff  "has  resigned,  or  has  been 
dismissed,"  adds  "people  will  want  to  know:  what 
is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  All  that  need  be  said  in 
answer  to  this  question  is  that  if  Marshal  Foch,  assist- 
ed by  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
and  General  Pershing,  keeps  on  hammering  away  we 
shall  know  what  it  means  in  good  time." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Fall  of  Ludendorff 
It  cannot  be  said  that  Ludendorff's  resignation, 
announced  October  28,  meant  as  much  to  the  French 
public  as  it  would  have  meant  had  it  been  an  isolated 
event.  Already  happenings  of  even  greater  magni- 
tude were  in  sight,  and  the  press  was  inclined  to  take 
it  with  a  natural  rejoicing  tempered  by  a  detached 
view  which  sought  to  find  its  proper  relative  signifi- 
cance. There  was  practical  unanimity  in  regarding 
his  downfall  as  something  more  than  a  purely  mili- 
tary event,  and  in  seeing  it  as  a  hint  of  the  eventual 
abdication  of  the  Kaiser. 

Le  Temps,  October  28,  under  the  heading  "The 
Twilight  of  the  Two  Demi-Gods,"  begins:  "Luden- 
dorff has  the  courage  to  abdicate.  .  .  ."  Hinden- 
burg,  it  is  true,  does  not  set  the  same  example,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  whether  Ludendorff  has  gone 
as  an  "irresponsible  Nestor,  or  a  pan-German  Men- 
tor." However,  "the  fall  of  Ludendorff  is  the  most 
resounding  avowal  of  the  German  defeat."  The  next 
sentence  is  significant:  "Of  the  devastations  ordered 
by  this  man  we  shall  speak  subsequently."  It  was 
Ludendorff  who  carried  the  war  to  the  very  refine- 
ment of  cruelty,  approved  unrestricted  submarine 
war,  imposed  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk,  and  gathered 
the  flower  of  the  German  Army  for  a  last  assault  on 
Paris.  It  seems  unlikely,  however,  that  he  fell  under 
his  responsibilities,  he  rather  preferred  retirement 
to  an  acceptance  of  the  new  constitutional  regime  which 
deprived  the  Emperor  of  part  of  his  military  preroga- 
tives. Le  Temps  inclines  to  the  view  that  he  was  sac- 
rificed in  an  endeavor  to  save  the  Emperor.  "Each 
time  the  Allies  denounce  the  bad  faith  of  the  Prus- 
sian domination,  another  ornament  is  snatched  from 
the  Emperor's  uniform."  The  article  closes  with  a 
hint  at  thi  s  possibility:  "A  Pan-Germanist  reaction 
seems  to  be  appearing  beyond  the  Rhine.  .  .  .  Was 
Ludendorff  packed  off  because  he  demanded  an  ar- 
mistice?" 

Le  Journal  des  Debats,  October  28,  sees  in  Lu- 
dendorff's fall  the  sign  of  the  fulfillment  of  Ballin's 
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prophecy,  in  December,  1917,  of  Germany's  ultimate 
defeat.  This  paper,  like  the  Temps,  is  inclined  not 
to  commit  itself  as  to  the  ultimate  cause  of  Luden- 
dorff's downfall,  but  suggests  that  he  may  not  always 
have  been  in  complete  accord  with  other  great  person- 
alities, and  that  he  is  perhaps  being  sacrificed  to  the 
rising  demand  for  a  transformation  in  Germany.  "It 
is  still  true  that  he  was  the  symbol  of  a  policy,  and  his 
departure  is  the  mark  of  its  defeat."  This  is  the 
more  striking  since  he  was  always  a  "politician  as 
well  as  a  soldier,  and  rejoiced  in  an  extended  power, 
dominating  the  Reichstag  and  even  the  Emperor." 

Lt.  Col.  Fabry  in  Oui,  October  28,  under  the  cap- 
tion: "Ludendorff  the  First  Victim,"  says  the  Chief 
Quartermaster's  retirement  was  inevitable  because 
he  had  promised  victory  and  had  met  defeat.  "It 
has  often  been  recalled  that  March  13,  1918,  on  the 
eve  of  his  great  battle,  Ludendorff  went  to  Berlin  to 
break  the  opposition  of  a  political  party  which  was 
hostile  to  the  gigantic  enterprise  he  was  preparing." 
Of  the  effect  on  the  Army,  Fabry  says:  "It  is  impos- 
sible that  the  Army  will  fail  to  see  in  the  retirement 
of  its  chief  the  admission  of  an  inescapable  defeat. 

.  .  This  Army  still  draws  all  its  spirit  from  its 
military  command  and  no  more  dire  calamity  could 
happen  to  it  than  to  lose  confidence  in  its  chiefs  and  its 
staff.  .  .  .  Ludendorff  was  the  soul  of  the  German 
war  machine,  and  he  appeared  as  master  of  all  the 
affairs  of  the  Empire  .  .  .  both  political  or  mili- 
tary. .  .  .  Ludendorff  typifies  the  'military  mas- 
ters' of  Wilson's  note  as  the  Emperor  typifies  the 
'monarchial  autocrats.'  We  shall  soon  know  whether 
his  retirement    .    .    .    will  be  an  isolated  event." 

U Homme  Libre,  October  28,  thinks  the  resigna- 
tion of  Ludendorff  has  a  significance  not  purely  mili- 
tary. As  a  preface  it  pays  tribute  to  his  "model" 
handling  of  the  German  retreat  and  follows  this  by  a 
eulogy  of  his  foresight,  adding:  "We  should  not  be 
surprised  if  after  a  careful  weighing  of  the  means 
of  the  Allies  ...  he  agreed  with  those  who  ad- 
vised an  appeal  to  Wilson  for  an  armistice  before 
the  final  debacle.  .  .  .  Hindenburg  with  his  short- 
sightedness .  .  .  counselled  resistance 
Ludendorff's  retirement  may  involve  us  in  a  few 
months  more  of  war,  if  we  look  at  it  from  a  purely 
military  view  point  and  disregard  internal  affairs 
.    .    .    in  which  the  crisis  is  only  beginning." 

Le  Petit  Parisien,  October  28,  remarks:  "Foch 
gave  him  a  fearful  blow  and  Wilson  finished  him  off. 
When  he  went  to  Berlin  to  discuss  Wilson's  third  re- 
ply nobody  listened  to  him.  ...  To  many  his  fall 
is  but  the  prelude  to  an  imperial  abdication,  but  the 
Pan-Germanists  are  making  one  more  attempt  at  re- 
sistance." 

The  Echo  de  Paris,  October  28,  contents  itself 
with  a  brief  speculation  which  it  thus  sums  up:  "It 
is  natural  that  before  sacrificing  the  Emperor  to  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  demands  they  should  remove  the  two 
men  who  really  held  the  title  of  War  Lord." 

Leon  Daudet,  the  virulent  Royalist  editor  of  V Ac- 
tion Francaise,  October  28,  regards  the  retirement  of 
Ludendorff  as  a  desperate  attempt  to  avoid  the  in- 
evitable. 
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The  Italian  Offensive 
Henry  Bidou,  the  well  known  military  critic,  writ- 
ing in  le  Journal  des  Debats,  November  1,  analyses 
the  first  phase  of  the  Italian  offensive  as  follows: 

"We  are  now  in  a  position  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  maneuver,  which  now  extends  from  the  Brenta 
to  the  sea.  The  Austrians  have  three  armies  in  line 
on  the  field  of  action.  In  effect  the  Grappa  sector 
is  held  by  the  left  wing  of  the  Eleventh  Army,  which 
forms  the  western  extremity  of  the  Archduke  Joseph's 
Group.  The  rest  of  the  front,  from  the  Gorges  of  the 
Piave  to  the  sea,  is  held  by  the  Boroevic  Group,  which 
comprises  two  armies:  the  Sixth  on  the  right  facing 
Montello,  and  the  Fifth  on  the  left  before  the  lower 
Piave  from  the  south  of  Nervesa  to  the  sea.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Italian  papers  the  Italian  order  of  battle 
is  as  follows:  Fourth  Army  on  the  Grappa,  Twelfth 
Army  facing  the  Piave  Gorges,  Sixth  Army  on  Mon- 
tello and  on  the  plain,  the  Tenth  and  Third  Armiec 
on  the  right  wing. 

"In  the  P  lave  Gorges,  which  are  of  capital  im- 
portance, the  two  Austrian  Army  Groups  make  their 
junction.  The  only  transverse  road  which  connects 
these  two  groups  is  from  Bellune  Feltreval-Sugava 
passing  at  the  base  of  these  gorges.  By  the  ascent  of 
these  gorges,  the  road  can  be  reached.  From  Ped- 
erobba  to  Feltre  the  distance  is  barely  18  kilometers. 
The  east  valley  is  guarded  to  the  east  and  west  by 
heights.  On  the  west,  the  Grappa  forms  three  lines 
of  crests  running  north  and  south.  The  southern- 
most line  of  crests  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies. 

"On  the  East  the  Piave  Gorge  is  defended  by  Bar- 
baria,  which  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  One 
Italian  column  could  ascend  to  the  west  of  Barbaria 
by  the  upper  Piave  toward  Feltre,  and  another  could 
turn  the  height  on  the  east  and  march  on  Vittorio  in 
the  direction  of  Bellune,  thereby  taking  the  Feltre- 
Bellune  Road  at  two  points.  This  is  exactly  what  is 
taking  place." 

Bidou  then  quotes  from  II  Secolo  describing  the 
attack:  "There  was  no  artillery  preparation.  As  soon 
as  darkness  fell,  at  8  P.  M.,  the  Italian  pioneers  of  the 
three  armies  began  to  bridge  the  Piave  while  troops 
were  massing  on  the  right  bank.  The  first  bridge 
touched  the  left  bank  at  10  P.  M.,  the  second  at  11. 
The  Austrian  advance  posts  not  far  away  noticed 
nothing.  At  midnight  the  troops  of  the  Fifth  Army 
commenced  crossing  by  the  north  bridge,  and  de- 
ployed on  the  deserted  bank  of  the  river,  whence  they 
gained  Sernaglia.  Further  to  the  left  the  French- 
Italian  troops  of  the  Twelfth  Army,  shortly  afterward 
leaving  Pederobba,  where  they  had  been  massed  on 
the  right  bank,  crossed  by  the  main  bridge.  On  the 
right  the  Tenth  Army,  .  .  .  after  crossing  the 
river,  established  its  advance  guards  some  distance 
from  the  Austrian  trenches.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
how  these  movements  were  executed  without  attract- 
ing the  enemy's  attention. 

"At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  violent  rain 
storm  burst,  lasting  two  hours.  The  Austrians,  how- 
ever, were  finally  aroused,  and  great  searchlights 
played  on  the  valley  from  the  hills  of  Susegana.  At 


four  o'clock  the  Austrian  artillery  began  its  barrage 
from  Pederobba  to  the  bridge  of  the  Priola,  a  dis- 
tance of  some  30  kilometers.  The  Allied  artillery 
replied  with  a  rolling  fire  along  the  entire  front  of 
the  Sixth  Austrian  Army,  and  the  right  wing  of  the 
Fifth  Army  from  Valdobbiadene  to  Roncodelle. 

'"The  tactical  surprise  was  over,  but  in  these  four 
hours  of  respite  the  three  Allied  Armies  had  lime  to 
establish  themselves  on  the  left  bank  at  solid  bridge- 
heads. On  the  left  the  Italians  and  French  of  the 
Twelfth  Army  before  Pederobba  took  two  lines  of 
trenches;  and  on  the  27th,  at  noon,  they  reached  the 
Austrian  line  of  resistance.  In  the  center  the  Eighth 
Army  took  two  lines  of  trenches,  the  second  of  which 
was  defended  by  machine  gun  nests,  and  established 
itself  on  a  large  bridge-head  at  Vidor,  the  confluence 
of  the  Sobigo.  On  the  right  the  Italians  and  British 
of  the  Tenth  Army  took  not  only  the  trenches  on  the 
river  bank,  but  also  the  principal  position  of  the  ene- 
my, the  Kaiser  Stellung,  and  reached  the  Austrian 
batteries.  During  the  day  of  the  27th,  the  counter- 
attacks of  the  enemy  had  no  result  save  the  wearing- 
down  of  his  forces." 

The  Military  Significance  of  Operations 
Around  Valenciennes 

Owing  to  recent  rapid  developments  which  have 
been  of  a  political  rather  than  a  military  nature,  mili- 
tary comment  in  the  French  press  has  been  somewhat 
fragmentary.  Henry  Bidou's  review  of  the  military 
situation,  published  November  2  in  le  Journal  des 
Debats  under  the  title,  "The  Battle  of  Valenciennes," 
is  an  excellent  resume  of  the  field  of  one  important 
operation. 

"It  is  quite  evident  that  the  German  movement 
of  withdrawal  between  Douai  and  the  sea  is  likely 
to  find  a  base  to  some  extent  in  the  South.  This  point, 
where  the  enemy  has  tried  to  find  a  support  during 
the  movement  of  the  rest  of  this  front,  may  be  repre- 
sented to  the  east  of  Cambrai  by  the  line  from  the 
Selle  running  south  between  Le  Gateau  and  Guise. 
The  line  Bouchain-Guise-Solesmes-Le  Cateau  is  ap- 
proximately the  position  on  which  the  German  Army 
has  stiffened,  to  allow  its  troops  in  the  north  to  retire 
beyond  the  Scheldt,  and  to  permit  those  more  to  the 
south  to  withdraw  on  the  Guise-Marie  line. 

"It  is  no  less  evident  that  the  assailant  would  seek 
to  break  this  line,  so  that  a  battle  between  the  Scheldt 
on  the  north  and  the  Oise  on  the  south  is  the  logical 
outcome." 

Two  actions,  based  on  the  two  divisions  of  the 
land,  are  to  be  expected:  on  the  north  the  passage 
of  the  Scheldt  at  Valenciennes  would  clear  the  line 
of  defense  down  stream  to  Tournai  and  Ghent,  there- 
by liberating  more  of  Belgium,  and  forcing  back  the 
line  before  the  Belgians  and  the  Fifth  British  Army; 
on  the  south,  between  Le  Cateau  and  Ghent  the  gen- 
eral movement  (following  a  canal)  would  be  toward 
the  valley  between  the  Oise  and  the  Sambre.  Here 
a  break  would  turn  the  whole  great  defensive  position 
so  long  organized  on  the  north  of  the  Hunding  Stel- 
lung along  the  Guise-Marle-Montcornet  front.  This 
would  also  serve  to  force  a  withdrawal  of  the  whole 
German  line  before  the  Tenth  and  Fifth  French  Ar- 
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mies.  Between  the  north  and  south  portions  of  this 
front,  a  third  axis  of  attack  is  to  be  found  opposite 
Le  Cateau  along  the  course  of  the  Sambre  leading 
to  Maubeuge  via  Landrecies. 

'•The  convergence  of  these  three  axes  of  attack 
brings  the  section  as  a -whole  to  a  fan-like  develop- 
ment."  In  the  event  of  a  successful  break,  the  at- 
tack would  first  encounter  the  old  French  line  run- 
ning via  Valenciennes,  le  Quesnoy  and  Landrecies. 
Between  these  two  last  points,  this  line  rests  on  the 
Forest  of  Mormal.  ...  To  the  rear  of  this  line 
prolonged  toward  Hirson  is  a  fortified  position,  often 
mentioned  in  the  German  papers,  the  line:  Valen- 
ciennes- 

Maubeuge-Phillippeville-Givet.    On  the  west,  , 
both  of  these  lines  rest  on  the  Scheldt  in  the  Valen- 
ciennes region.   Valenciennes  thus  serves  more  or  less 
as  the  common  pivot  for  the  different  systems  of  de- 
fense from  the  sea  to  the  Ardennes." 

ALLIED  PRESS — Italian 

The  Italian  Socialists  and  Peace 
On  October  18  the  Socialists  Treves,  Turati,  Mu- 
satti  and  Caroti  waited  upon  Premier  Orlando,  and 
presented  to  him  the  program  of  the  Regular  Italian 
Socialist  Party.  This  set  of  resolutions  and  the  res- 
olutions presented  on  October  24  are  of  special  inter- 
est as  showing  the  attitude  of  the  Regulars  toward 
peace.   This  program  is  given  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  Parliamentary  Socialist  Group  having  taken 
into  consideration  the  international  situation,  charac- 
terized by  negotiations  for  an  armistice  which  seem 
to  embody  in  themselves  all  the  material  of  future 
peace  pourparlers,  is  convinced  that  this  is  the 
hour  of  the  people  and  of  great  collective  responsi- 
bilities. We  believe,  too,  that  the  government  will 
acquire  greater  strength  in  the  face  of  both  enemies 
and  Allies  from  the  conscious  knowledge  of  affairs 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the 
Group  asks  the  Government  to  convene  the  Chamber." 

This  request  was  without  success.  Commenting 
on  this  fact  the  Avanti,  October  20,  writes:  "The 
Parliamentary  Socialist  Group  had  no  illusions  about 
convincing  the  President  of  the  Council.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  live  outside  the  realm  of  reality  not 
to  understand  that  the  government  has  never  consid- 


ered  Parliament   as  the   legal  expression   of  the 
country." 

On  October  21  the  Group  again  insisted  on  the 
convocation  of  the  Chamber  and  presented  another 
program.    The  resolutions  begin  with  the  usual  pre- 
amble setting  forth  the  deaths,  devastations  and  pub- 
lic debts  for  which  four  years  of  war  are  responsible 
and  urge  that  the  imminent  peace  be  a  "peace  truly 
human  and  founded  upon  the  unshakable  basis  of 
popular  solidarity.    Every  spirit  of  conquest,  of  op- 
pression, of  reprisal  should  be  carefully  removed 
from  the  negotiations  for  peace.    Let  the  Chamber 
proclaim  that  the  right  of  self-decision   shall  be 
strengthened  and  completed  by  the  amplest  possible 
effective  co-union  of  peoples  and  states,  including 
those  of  the  ex-belligerent  and  neutral  States,  in  pur- 
suance of  that  law  of  economic  evolution  which  aims, 
not  at  isolation  and  rivalry  between  national  units, 
but  at  the  rational  and  national  distribution  of  labor 
within  the  field  of  a  single,  vast,  economic  produc- 
tiveness of  the  world.    Let  the  tariff  barriers  be  sup- 
pressed; let  the  universal  disarmament  and  pacific 
resolution  of  every  possible  controversy  be  guaran- 
teed ;  let  systematic  agreements  be  instituted  by  means 
of  which  colonies,  instead  of  being  the  objects  of  un- 
civilized exploitation,  shall  become  the  collective  pat- 
rimony of  humanity.    There  will  then  be  assured  to 
the  natives  of  these  colonies  respect  for  their  interests 
and  respect  for  their  progressive  elevation  to  civiliza- 
tion and  political  independence. 

"The  new  international  society  ought  to  base  itself 
essentially  on  the  recognition  and  the  exaltation  of 
the  sovereign  rights  of  labor,  the  only  reconstructive 
force,  the  only  hope,  the  only  nobility  and  safeguard 
of  renascent  humanity.  ...  Let  the  Chamber  in- 
vite the  Government  to  abolish  at  once  in  the  interior 
all  restrictions  of  public  liberty  (censored),  all  ex- 
ceptional police  laws,  all  extraordinary  tribunals. 
Let  the  Chamber  promulgate  the  largest  amnesty  for 
all  the  political  victims  of  the  war,  so  that  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  peace  the  working  classes  may  have  every 
opportunity,  not  only  within  the  nation  but  also  in 
relation  to  the  workingmen  of  neutral  and  belligerent 
countries,  to  discuss  and  assure  their  rights  and  in- 
terests. In  this  way  the  peace  of  the  Governments 
may  become  the  real  peace  of  the  people." 
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The  Turkish  Armistice 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  armistice  with  Turkey, 
effective  October  31,  created  wild  enthusiasm.  This 
was  partly  because  it  had  long  been  expected,  partly 
because  other  events  were  crowding  close  upon  it,  and 
finally  because  it  was  felt  that  the  future  had  more  in 
store.  Comment  confined  itself  largely  to  a  discussion 
of  the  immediate  and  ultimate  results  likely  to  ensue. 
Certain  obvious  points  were  discussed  in  nearly  all 
the  papers  with  varying  stress  on  different  angles.  As 
usual  the  Journal  des  Debats  and  le  Temps  presented 
carefully  considered  and  reasoned  editorials. 

Le  Matin,  November  1,  points  out  the  obvious 
facts: 

1.  The  armistice  is  of  "extreme  importance."  2. 
It  does  not  "prejudice  the  definite  peace"  to  follow. 
3.  It  "gives  free  access  to  Allied  shipping  in  the 
Black  Seas"  with  all  this  implies  in  connection  with 
relations  with  the  Ukraine,  Great  Russia,  and  the  Bol- 
sheviks. 4.  The  armistice  cannot  fail  to  give  the 
control  of  the  famous  Bagdad  line  to  the  Allies.  5.  It 
gives  a  finishing  blow  to  German  influence  in  the  Bal- 
kans and  the  Orient.  6.  Finally,  the  moral  effect  on 
the  German  populace  will  be  enormous.  In  the  same 
issue  Major  de  Civrieux  points  out  the  military  im- 
portance of  the  liberation  of  the  larger  part  of  the 
British  forces  in  Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Egypt,  not  to  mention  the  French  Army  of  the  Orient, 
which  will  soon  be  "the  army  of  the  Save  and  the  Dan- 
ube." 

U Homme  Libre,  November  2,  in  publishing  the 
conditions  of  the  armistice,  says  that  "while  it  gives 
full  guarantees  in  the  Orient"  it  likewise  establishes 
the  "full  supremacy  of  the  Allies  in  the  Orient.  Every 
day  removes  one  stone  from  the  besieged  citadel  and 
makes  more  real  the  complete  isolation  of  the  Robber 
Empire.    ...    A  great  day." 

UHumanite,  November  1,  contents  itself  with  the 
headlines:  "An  armistice  with  Turkey,"  and  the  state- 
ment that  undoubtedly  the  good  news  was  expected, 
but  that  it  was  still  received  with  none  the  less  joy  as 
a  prelude  to  future  and  more  important  events  of  the 
same  order. 

In  contrast  with  this  somewhat  matter-of-fact  at- 
titude is  that  of  La  Victoire,  November  1,  which  fol- 
lows its  usual  flamboyant  style  and  points  out  that 
Turkey,  though  reduced  to  military  impotence  and  to 
a  size  little  greater  than  its  neighbor  Bulgaria,  "has 
got  out  of  it  relatively  well." 

.  Oui,  November  1,  is  inclined  to  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  the  situation  created  in  Russia  by  the  armi- 
stice. "There  is  no  need  to  stress  the  political  conse- 
quences which  the  re-establishment  of  communica- 
tions with  the  Allies  can  have  for  Rumania.  The  reali- 
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zation  of  these  consequences  has  already  begun.  There 
remains  Russia,  more  exactly  the  Ukraine 
which  becomes  for  us  an  immense  vestibule  to  the  Em- 
pire of  the  ancient  Czars."  The  Ukraine  escaped  Bol- 
shevism by  throwing  itself  into  the  arms  of  Germany, 
and  its  Government  has  survived  up  to  the  present 
thanks  only  to  German  bayonets.  It  will  probably 
die  a  natural  death  when  our  troops  arrive  in  Bes- 
sarabia, or  our  cruisers  at  Odessa  or  Sebastopol. 
"We  shall  then  have  the  occasion  to  pursue  the  task 
we  began  on  a  more  modest  scale  in  Siberia  and  the 
Murman  Coast.  We  shall  give  the  populations  a  loy- 
al collaboration  which  will  allow  the  orderly  elements 
to  group  themselves  about  our  military  and  civil  mis- 
sions, supported  by  police  forces  of  sufficient  strength. 
We  shall  encourage  an  agricultural  and  industrial  ren- 
aissance, and  finally  we  shall  favor  the  establish- 
ment of  a  provisional  Government  .  .  .  which 
will  become  our  best  auxiliary  in  re-organizing  the 
country." 

Le  Rappel,  November  2,  devotes  itself  to  rejoic- 
ing more  than  reasoning  on  the  Turkish  armistice. 
Le  Petit  Journal,  November  1,  aside  from  calling  at- 
tention to  the  converse  of  the  proposition  that  the  Al- 
lied gain  in  raw  materials  is  Germany's  loss,  adds 
nothing  new  to  the  discussion. 

La  Lanterne,  November  1,  apparently  regards  the 
armistice  as  sufficiently  great  news  to  make  it  safe 
to  allude  to  Gallipoli  and  Winston  Churchill's  proph- 
ecy, but  contributes  nothing  further  of  importance. 

Capus  in  Le  Figaro,  November  1,  alluding  to  the 
solemn  moment  when  the  armistice  was  announced 
to  the  Chamber,  points  out  that  it  was  "In  fact  French 
military  superiority  on  all  fronts  in  the  west  and  east, 
the  sovereign  effort  of  the  Allied  armies,  which 
snatched  the  Turkish  Empire  from  German  influence 
for  long  years  to  come"  and  goes  on  to  discuss  the 
future  prospect  opened  by  this  second  defection  from 
the  Quadruplice. 

Auguste  Gauvain,  Journal  des  Debats,  November 
2,  shows  that  the  armistice  would  have  been  signed 
much  sooner,  in  fact  immediately  after  the  Bulgarian 
armistice,  had  not  Germany  occupied  strategic  points 
along  the  Dardanelles  and  covered  the  Palace  of  the 
Sultan  with  the  guns  of  her  cruisers.  Gauvain  also 
points  out  that  the  former  Sultan  was  led  into  the  war 
by  the  activities  of  an  ill-advised  clique,  and  that  the 
present  Sultan  had  for  some  time  only  been  waiting 
his  chance  to  escape  from  an  uncomfortable  alliance. 
In  discussing  at  length  the  Allied  policy  in  Russia, 
Gauvain  warns  the  Allies  to  beware  of  paying  the 
Russian  peasants  with  Russian  roubles  of  Lenine's 
issue,  owing  to  the  Bolsheviks'  wholesale  issue  of 
paper  currency.  The  "announcement  that  all  roubles 
issued  since  December,  1917,  have  no  value  for  the 
Allies,  would  ruin  him  utterly." 
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Of  the  future  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  Gauvain 
remarks  that  it  is  a  "complex  question  .... 
requiring  profound  study."  However,  certain  prin- 
ciples can  be  laid  down: 

1.  The  subject  peoples  with  a  suitable  charac- 
ter and  history  should  be  freed  and  made  into  states 
under  a  benevolent  control  that  would  allow  them  to 
organize  themselves. 

2.  Other  parts  of  the  Empire  should  be  put  un- 
der the  control  of  one  or  several  of  the  Allies. 

3.  Turkey  alone,  properly  speaking,  should  re- 
main directly  under  the  Sultan;  his  control  of  the 
provinces  should  be  purely  nominal. 

Speaking  of  the  Turkish  people,  Gauvain  says 
that  while  the  Turkish  people  themselves  have  cer- 
tain strong  qualities,  the  Government  and  governing  j 
classes  possess  certain  incurable  weaknesses.  "It 
would  be  criminal  to  put  a  non-Turkish  people  again 
under  that  yoke.  Under  one  form  or  another,  the 
Allies  must  for  a  long  time  hold  as  their  ward  the 
greater  part  of  the  old  Ottoman  Empire." 

Le  Temps,  November  2,  asks  pointedly  "What 
catastrophes  might  not  have  ensued  had  the  German- 
Turkish  Alliance  succeeded?"  It  then  enumerates 
"all  the  list  of  crimes  and  calamities"  which  this  al- 
liance has  already  brought  forth.  The  Turkey  now 
freed  is  scarcely  more  than  a  ruin.  Its  people  have 
been  decimated  by  massacre  and  war,  and  its  finances 
have  been  reduced  to  a  desperate  state.  The  Allies 
must  safeguard  their  future  security  and  that  of  the 
subject  peoples.  France  must  not  forget  that  her 
pre-war  interests  were  estimated  at  3  milliards  of 
francs.  However,  "the  hour  to  settle  things  has  not 
yet  come;  the  war  must  be  won  with  the  new  means 
available."  Bolshevism,  the  supreme  resource  of 
German  politics,  must  still  be  faced.  "All  the  peo- 
ples who  wish  a  durable  peace,  and  who  wish  to  safe- 
guard the  democratic  ideal,  have  an  interest  in  hin- 
dering the  Bolshevik  sabotage." 

The  Germans  in  Austria 

The  two  extremes  of  French  opinion  on  the  Ger- 
mans of  Austria  continue  to  find  expression  in 
U Action  Francaise  and  V Information.  In  V Action 
Francaise,  Jacques  Bainville,  a  well-known  con- 
tributor to  this  Royalist  journal,  maintains  his  thesis 
that  the  principle  of  self-determination  of  nationali- 
ties must  not  be  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow 
Germany  to  compensate  her  losses  by  an  accretion 
from  German  Austria.  Albert  Thomas,  former  Min- 
ister of  Armament  in  the  Briand  and  Ribot  Cabi- 
nets, and  a  leading  Socialist  of  more  moderate  views, 
continues  his  opposition  to  this  view  in  two  long  ar- 
ticles for  F Information,  November  1  and  2.  The 
question  has  already  received  considerable  attention 
in  the  French  press.  Bainville  has  written  one  article 
for  Oui,  October  31,  and  several  of  his  articles  have 
appeared  in  V Action  Francaise,  his  more  usual  ve- 
hicle of  expression. 

Writing  in  V Action  Francaise,  November  1,  Bain- 
ville asks  if  France,  after  her  agony  and  sacrifices, 
is  to  find  Germany  exchanging  Alsace-Lorraine  and 
Poland  for  a  slice  of  Austria. 


Review 


"This  union  of  all  the  Germans  in  a  single  state, 
whether  monarchy  or  republic,  is  incompatible  with 
our  security.  We  are  interested  in  the  existence  of 
Austria  because  Austria,  a  different  state  from  Ger- 
many, holding  as  she  does  one-fifth  of  the  Germans 
from  Germany,  is  the  only  factor  which  prevents 
the  formation  of  a  German  bloc.  For  the  future  such 
an  Austria  is  the  only  counter-weight  against  Ger- 
many. Do  we  in  the  name  of  the  self-determination 
of  nationalities  want  to  create  afresh  a  Mittel-Eur- 
opa?  It  is  not  an  affair  of  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy when  the  interests  of  democracy  take  precedence 
over  those  of  France.  It  is  then  a  national  affair,  the 
first  national  affair.  .  .  Every  time  an  attempt 
has  been  made  in  the  name  of  the  nationalities  to 
concentrate  the  Germans,  France  has  reaped  the  har- 
vest of  pain  and  toil.  .  .  .  It  is  still  a  fact  that 
the  Hapsburg  Monarchy  is  the  only  known  federator 
of  the  Danube  peoples. 

"If  Germany  should  become  Bolshevik,  we  would 
be  delighted.  We  desire  it  with  all  our  heart.  France 
has  never  been  peaceful  except  when  Germany  was 
in  anarchy,  whether  that  anarchy  was  financial  or  pop- 
ular." Then  Bainville,  supporting  his  contention  by 
a  quotation  from  Col.  Fabry's  article  in  Oui,  Octo- 
ber 31,  continues:  "An  armistice  can  be  concluded 
only  with  the  Austrian  Government.  ...  If 
Austria  is  dissolved  to-morrow  the  Allies  will  find 
themselves  facing  the  same  situation  that  the  Germans 
face  in  Russia — peace  itself  will  be  valueless  with 
nobody  to  execute  the  terms." 

Thomas  in  defending  his  thesis,  alludes  to  Bain- 
ville and  Maurras  as  "royalist  enemies  of  the  democ- 
racy," and  expresses  surprise  that  the  well-known 
Socialist,  Sembat,  should  be  found  in  the  same  camp. 
Sembat's  attitude,  he  explains,  is  due  to  the  fear 
that  any  attempt  to  satisfy  the  national  aspiration  of 
all  the  peoples  involved  would  prolong  the  war. 
Thomas  does  not  conceal  his  surprise  at  the  about- 
face  of  the  press  "of  wide  information"  which  after 
"demanding  for  years  the  punishment  and  disarma- 
ment of  Austria,  seems  all  at  once  to  renounce  its  at- 
titude as  the  faithful  friend  of  the  oppressed."  The 
two  fears  animating  this  section  of  opinion  are:  First, 
that  between  ten  and  twelve  million  Germans  may  be 
added  to  the  German  Empire;  secondly,  the  fear  of 
Bolshevism  and  "Balkanisation." 

"Let  our  diplomats  beware  of  repeating  the  fol- 
lies of  the  Second  Empire.  They  must  not  pretend 
to  impose  unions  and  separations  on  these  peoples, 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  President  Wilson  and  in 
violation  of  their  ancient  aspirations  and  their  actual 
needs."  Thomas  then  quotes  the  platform  of  the  So- 
cialist Party  as  adopted  at  London,  February,  1918. 
This  platform  proposed  neither  the  dismemberment 
of  Austria-Hungary  nor  the  denial  of  her  right  of 
economic  access  to  the  sea,  while  it  expressly  favored 
the  treating  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  Yugo-Slavs 
from  the  view-point  of  internal  policy. 

On  November  2,  Thomas  discussed  at  length  the 
common  objections  to  this  policy.  1.  If  the  Aus- 
trian-Germans, in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  na- 
tional self-determination,  go  to  Germany,  then  Ger- 
many will  be  amply  compensated  for  all  her  terri- 
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torial  losses  and  will  be  stronger  than  ever.  2.  The 
new  states  will  be  too  diminutive,  and  will  breed 
too  much  bitter  animosity  among  themselves,  thus 
creating  an  enlarged  Balkan  question.  To  the  first 
objection  he  replied  that  the  Austrian-German  State 
now  forming  has  signified  its  desire  to  enter  a  federa- 
tion of  independent  states;  and  that  only  in  case  of  a 
failure  of  this  federation  does  it  wish  to  annex  itself 
to  Germany.  "Let  us  add  that  the  leverage  exercised 
by  Pan-Germanist  Germany  on  these  peoples  will  be 
tremendously  diminished  after  the  war." 

"Let  us  grant  that  despite  the  diplomatic  and  po- 
litical skill  of  the  Allies,  the  spirit  of  conciliation  in 
the  other  peoples,  and  the  guarantees  to  be  exacted, 
the  Austrians  do  go  over  to  Germany.  ...  Be- 
fore the  war,  it  was  a  question  not  of  ten  million  but  of 
forty-five  million  people  under  the  Dual  Monarchy 
who  were  subordinated  to  Germany.  The  full  force  of 
the  Danube  region  was  under  German  sway.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  mere- 
ly prolongs  this  same  danger.  When  Germany  shall 
have  added  some  millions  to  her  population,  she  will 
still  have  before  her  an  array  of  independent  hostile 
states.  The  very  existence  of  these  states  will  oppose 
a  Mittel-Europa.  For  the  future,  Slavism  is  the  in- 
surmountable obstacle  before  Germany. 

"We  are  not  among  those  who  wish  to  extermi- 
nate the  German  race  .  .  .  Were  there  a  strong 
probability  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  German 
Empire  of  yesterday,  a  menacing  imperialism,  the 
peril  would  then  indeed  be  grave;  but  this  danger  is 
bound  to  be  removed  by  the  conditions  of  peace.  If 
the  terms  of  peace  do  not  impose  a  separation  and  a 
dislocation  of  German  national  unity,  this  might  well 
bring  us  all  the  disappointments  that  were  ours  from 
1866  to  1870.  It  was  not  the  policy  of  nationalities 
which  was  responsible  for  these  disappointments,  it 
wras  imperialism  making  use  of  this  policy.  At  the 
very  moment  when  we  pretend  to  follow  a  new  policy 
founded  on  the  Society  of  Nations — a  policy  based 
on  the  principles  of  security  and  justice  for  all — we 
must  not  reason  that  Europe  will  continue  to  be  guided 
by  the  old  principle  of  European  equilibrium." 

ALLIED  PRESS — Italian 

President  Wilson's  Third  Note  to  Germany 

The  reply  of  President  Wilson  to  the  third  note 
of  the  German  Government  has  produced  a  deep  im- 
pression on  Italian  opinion.  Its  high-mindedness.  its 
political  insight,  its  directness  and  force  have  all 
made  a  great  appeal  to  the  thinking  men  of  Italy.  It 
is  regarded  as  an  appreciable  advance  toward  peace. 
Not  only  is  the  political  adequateness  of  the  note  ob- 
served with  satisfaction:  the  new,  frank,  diplomacy 
(in  contrast  to  the  old  underhand  methods),  by  means 
of  which  the  President  has  escaped  what  many  con- 
sidered the  trap  laid  for  him,  is  the  subject  of  favor- 
able comment  from  the  Italian  press. 

The  semi-official  Italian  note  explains  the  con- 
tents of  President.  Wilson's  reply,  and  comments  as 
follows:    "This  last  reply  no  longer  leaves  room  for 

equivocation  The    clearness    of  this 

document  is  equal  to  its  nobility.  The  problems  which 


might  be  artificially  complicated  by  cunning  are  faced 
and  resolved  by  the  simplest  and  most  direct  means. 
The  question  of  the  conditions  of  peace  is  made  clear- 
ly distinct  from  the  question  of  the  conditions  of  an 
armistice.  On  the  first  question,  the  President  firmly 
holds  to  his  proposition  of  a  guarantee  of  justice. 

On  the  latter  question  there  can  be  no  hag- 
gling: the  conditions  of  an  armistice  must  be  such  as 
to  prevent  the  renewal  of  the  war." 

The  Corriere  della  Sera  (Liberal),  October  26, 
points  out  that  "the  President  has  not  usurped  in  anv 
way  the  offices  and  rights  of  the  associated  Govern- 
ments; he  has  said  nothing  which  constrains  the  will 
of  the  Entente;  he  has  simply  made  himself  the  au- 
thoritative and  efficient  mouthpiece  of  those  reasons 
which  must  have  for  every  one,  and  particularly  for 
the  enemy,  the  greatest  importance  preliminary  to 
the  conclusive  definition  of  the  terms  of  peace."  Af- 
ter an  analysis  of  the  note,  the  Sera  concludes:  "The 
admonition  of  Wilson  could  not  have  been  clearer  or 
more  opportunely  harsh.  ...  If  the  German 
Government,  in  directing  its  request  for  an  armistice 
to  President  Wilson,  hoped  to  find  some  indulgence  in 
a  statesman  who  has  always  shown  himself  quite  for- 
bearing, if  it  hoped  for  an  instant  to  profit,  in  its  ter- 
rible distress,  by  an  imagined  antagonism  between 
Wilsonian  ideals  and  the  bloody  realism  of  its  other 
enemies,  we  may  say  that  once  more  the  German 
Government  has  been  the  victim  of  a  grave  delusion. 
The  President,  exercising  all  his  high  authority,  has 
proclaimed  the  premises  which  are  in  the  will  and 
the  conscience  of  the  Entente." 

The  Milan  Secolo  for  the  same  date  observes: 
"With  this  note  the  historic  dialogue  between  Wash- 
ington and  Berlin  closes.  Proceeding  with  a  com- 
pelling logic  and  with  an  implacable  but  necessary 
sincerity,  Wilson  places  Germany  face  to  face  with 
conditions  of  fact  so  categorical  as  not  to  allow  any 
further  play  of  diplomatic  short  cuts  or  mental  reser- 
vations. President  Wilson  has  dictated  the  definitive 
note  expected  by  the  Allied  peoples,  the  note  which, 
summarizing  all  the  live  material  of  the  conflict, 
traces  with  a  firm  hand  the  iron  lines  within  which 
Germany  must  resign  herself  to  walk  if  her  desire 
for  peace  is  real,  if  her  desire  to  end  the  conflict  is 
sincere.  .  .  .  The  new  situation  will  tolerate  no 
dissimulation  and  leaves  open  no  holes  for  the  tradi- 
tional German  duplicity.  The  Allied  Command,  as- 
suming to  itself  the  representation  of  all  the  armies 
of  the  Entente,  will  dictate  the  conditions  of  an  armi- 
stice, conditions  which  must  be  accepted  or  refused 
without  the  possibility  of  equivocation."  The  Secolo 
then  points  out  that  "The  King  of  Prussia  remains 
the  autocratic  Monarch,  able  of  his  own  will  to  com- 
promise the  peace  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  Ger- 
man Staff  has  lost  none  of  its  prerogatives.  .  .  . 
The  momentary  supremacy  of  parliamentary  force 
is  based  simply  on  the  conditions  of  necessitv  created 
by  Germany's  military  defeat.  This  is  why  Wilson 
proclaims  his  distrust  of  the  chiefs  who  are  still  con- 
nected with  German  policy  and  from  whom  there  is 
only  one  condition  to  demand:  surrender.  The  Gen- 
eralissimo, Foch,  will  soon  resolve  these  difficulties." 
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The  Socialist  Avanti  for  October  26  laments:  "We 
cannot  give  our  opinion  on  this  note.  If  it  is  per- 
mitted us,  we  will  say  that  it  certainly  does  not  cor- 
respond to  the  desires  of  those  who  once  more  hone 
for  a  definite  break  in  negotiations." 

The  Naples  Mattinq  for  the  same  date  writes: 
"In  this  note  Wilson  has  jumped  a  number  of  bar- 
riers: he  accepts  as  good  the  false  money  offered  to 
him;  striding  over  'ifs'  and  'buts'  he  passes  to  a 
closing  of  accounts.  Germany  has  declared  her  will- 
in»ness  to  accept  Wilson's  decisions  on  the  method 
of°regulating  the  particulars  of  an  armistice:  Wil- 
son loses  no  time  in  considering  the  ambiguous  na- 
ture of  the  phrase  in  which  this  acceptance  is  ex- 
pressed, but  proceeds  to  confide  the  responsibility 
of  defining  these  particulars  to  our  General  Staffs. 
If  Germany  counted  on  soft  compassion,  so  much  the 
worse  for  her.  .  .  .  It  is  the  general  impression 
in  the  political  circles  of  Rome  that  this  note  con- 
stitutes a  direct  hit.  Germany  really  has  her  back  to 
the  wall  and  the  President  has  put  her  there." 

The  Idea  Nazionale,  October  27,  also  shows  that 
Germany's  cunning  has  been  of  no  avail  and  that  Wil- 
son has  beaten  her  at  her  own  game.  "Wilson  tells 
Germany  exactly  what  she  wanted  to  avoid  hearing, 
— that  the  only  people  competent  to  fix  the  terms  of  an 
armistice  are  the  military  counsellors  of  the  Allies 
and  the  United  States.  It  is  now  the  duty  of  the  En- 
tente to  demonstrate  by  rapid  and  concrete  decisions 
that  the  20  days  which  have  passed  during  this  ex- 
change of  notes  have  not  passed  in  vain." 

Corriere  (Thalia  (Catholic)  sounds  a  note  of  op- 
timism. "It  is  easy  to  understand  that  once  the  pres- 
ent day  difficulties  are  overcome  and  the  armistice 
concluded,  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  part  of 
the  road  will  have  been  traversed,  and  we  ought  to 
arrive  rapidly  at  conclusions  for  peace  preliminaries, 
the  terms  of  which  should  already  in  a  great  part  be 
incorporated  in  the  conditions  of  the  armistice." 

The  Opportunist  Tempo  (Rome)  agrees  with  a 
number  of  its  contemporaries  that  "Wilson  has  finally 
placed  Germany  face  to  face  with  the  will  of  the  En- 
tente. If  Germany  really  wants  peace  she  has  noth- 
ing to  do  but  send  her  plenipotentiaries  to  the  French 
General  Headquarters." 

ENEMY  PRESS— Austrian 

The  German  Crown  Prince 
Dissatisfaction  with  the  Hohenzollerns  and  the 
desire  for  their  abdication  naturally  find  but  a  re- 
stricted expression  in  the  German  press.  Articles  ap- 
pear only  in  single  papers,  tucked  away  on  an  inside 
page  or  "camouflaged"  in  very  cautious  language. 
Even  more  specific  than  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  of 
October  24,  is  the  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  October  22.  This 
Viennese  daily  often  prints  articles  for  the  Indepen- 
dent Socialists  in  Germany,  which  find  difficulty  in 
passing  the  censorship  of  their  own  country.  The 
passages  given  below  (printed  in  the  Arbiter  Zeitung, 
October  22)  are  taken  originally  from  the  Fraen- 
kische  Tagespost,  October  19. 


"If  the  principles  of  our  constitution  are  not  com- 
pletely shattered  after  the  withdrawal  of  Wilhelm  II. 
we  must  take  the  general  rule  for  granted  and  we 
must  expect  the  accession  of  Crown  Prince  Frederick 
William  as  Wilhelm  III  of  Prussia  and  future  Ger- 
man Emperor.  If  we  count  on  the  retirement  of  Wil- 
helm II,  the  accession  of  his  son  would  not  be  an  im- 
possibility— for  nothing  is  impossible  now  in  Ger- 
many— but  it  would  be  a  political  mistake  which 
ought  to  be  prevented  today  more  than  ever. 

"The  Crown  Prince,  like  his  father,  is  a  very 
temperamental  man,  too  often  led  to  bombastic  ut- 
terances by  fleeting  dispositions  and  rash  ideas.  We 
miss  a  sense  of  sober  judgment,  of  calm  and  thorough 
consideration.  In  the  last  days  before  the  war  the 
words  of  the  Crown  Prince  gave  a  more  painful  im- 
pression than  those  of  the  Kaiser. 

"There  are  still  people  in  Germany,  even  in  the 
present  difficult  and  complicated  situation,  to  whom 
the  principle  of  monarchic  heredity  appears  more  im- 
portant than  the  necessity  of  placing  at  the  head  of 
the  Empire  a  man  who  can  combine  broadness  of 
mind  and  great  power  of  determination  with  an  ever 
present  sense  of  self-responsibility.  The  real  man 
for  this  place  is  the  best,  ablest,  and  most  earnest 
leader  who  can  be  found,  conscious  every  moment 
that  he  is  answerable  to  the  people.  It  is  not  all-im- 
portant that  the  ruler  of  the  Empire  be  a  scion  of  the 
Hohenzollerns,  or  an  equivalent  family.  The  welfare 
of  the  people  and  the  safety  of  Germany  make  it  nec- 
essary that  the  principle  of  heredity  be  regarded  with 
complete  indifference.  But  since  we  must  still  reckon 
in  these  fateful  hours  with  the  possibility  of  a  con- 
trary sentiment,  we  wish  to  bring  up  a  few  points  to 
illustrate  the  personality  of  the  Crown  Prince. 

"He  wrote  an  introduction  to  the  book  'Germany 
in  Arms'  that  appeared  14  months  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  The  following  significant  para- 
graph is  presented  from  this  introduction:  'We  live 
today  in  a  time  that  emphasizes  with  special  satisfac- 
tion the  proud  heights  attained  by  modern  culture, 
which  glories  in  its  international  foundations,  and 
happily  deludes  itself  with  dreams  of  an  eternal 
peace.  This  conception  of  life  is  non-German  and 
unworthy  of  us.  The  German  who  loves  his  people, 
who  believes  in  the  greatness  and  future  of  the  home- 
land and  wishes  never  to  see  its  authority  stunted, 
dare  not  let  himself  be  put  to  sleep  by  the  lullaby  of 
Utopian  peace.' 

"Crown  Prince  Wilhelm  has  often  sought  to  med- 
dle in  Imperial  politics,  which  has  led  to  conflicts 
with  his  father  and  the  Imperial  Chancellor  Bethmann 
Hollweg.  His  favorite  journalist  was  the  Pan-Ger- 
man Liman,  who  composed  an  inspired  biography  of 
the  heir  to  the  throne.  His  favorite  paper  was  the 
ultra  Pan-German  Leipziger  Neueste  Nachrichten,  to 
which  it  is  assumed  that  he  himself  contributed,  or  at 
least  furnished  information. 

"Much  has  been  heard  about  the  Crown  Prince's 
conception  of  military  duties:  on  one  side  words  of 
the  finest  sort  over  the  beautiful  years  that  he  spent 
with  his  troops;  on  the  other  side,  the  statement  that 
he  cared  very  little  for  military  service,  because  he 
was  often  absent  from  his  garrison  post.    In  his  regi- 
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mental  address,  on  the  occasion  of  his  sudden  transfer 
from  Dantzig  to  Berlin,  he  said:  'It  is  very  hard  for 
me,  indeed,  it  will  break  my  heart  to  know  that  I  can- 
not ride  through  life  at  your  head.  ...  If  the 
King  ever  calls  and  the  signal,  "March,  March!"  is 
blown,  think  of  him  whose  most  earnest  wish  it  was 
to  pass  this  moment  of  supreme  military  glory  at  your 
side.'  When  the  whole  world  was  aroused  by  the  en- 
croachments of  Colonel  von  Reuter  and  his  officers 
in  Zabern,  the  Crown  Prince  telegraphed  to  General 
von  Daimling:  'Hold  fast!'  And  a  second  dispatch 
read,  'Bravo!' 

".  .  .  That  the  Crown  Prince's  rectorate  speech 
at  Koenigsberg  University  found  applause  only 
among  the  Pan-German  students;  that  before  the  war 
he  demonstrated  against  the  Chancellor  in  the  royal 
box  in  the  Reichstag,  because  the  latter  did  not  rattle 


the  sword  as  the  Pan-Germans  wished;  that  he  de- 
voted himself  to  sports  with  too  much  zeal,  and  that 
he  honored  a  six  day  race  with  his  presence;  these 
and  other  similar  important  events  may  'be  recalled 
out  of  his  past  life. 

"They  tell  many  stories  about  the  Crown  Prince 
during  the  time  that  he  has  commanded  an  army  in 
the  present  war,  but  nothing  can  be  proved  with  cer- 
tainty. Therefore  we  will  remain  silent.  What  we 
do  authentically  know  about  him  is  sufficient  for  the 
assertion  that  a  great  people  free  to  choose  their  own 
chief  could  scarcely  dare  to  think  of  elevating  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelm,  present  Crown  Prince  of  the  German 
Empire,  to  that  lofty  position.  We  are  neither  pious 
nor  Kaiser  worshippers,  yet  we  will  close  these  obser- 
vations with  a  sentence  from  the  last  speech  of  Kaiser 
Wilhelm:  'God  has  some  preference  for  the  Ger- 
man people.'  " 
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ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Alsace-Lorraine 
The  acceptance  of  President  Wilson's  fourteen 
points  by  the  German  Government  has  necessarily 
given  rise  to  some  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  Ger- 
man press  as  to  how  these  points  are  to  be  inter- 
preted with  respect  to  Alsace-Lorraine.  For  the  most 
part  the  press  has  abstained  from  committing  itself 
fully  upon  this  subject.  In  truth  an  attitude  of  such 
reticence  has  been  assumed  that  it  is  not  without  dif- 
ficulty that  conclusions  are  drawn  respecting  the  con- 
cessions which,  under  the  pressure  of  the  peace  de- 
mand, the  German  Government  and  people  would 
make.  On  the  part  of  some  of  the  representative 
papers  of  the  Center  and  Left,  there  is  an  occasional 
admission  that  the  obtaining  of  peace  may  necessitate 
the  sacrificing  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Conservative  press  is  angered  even  by  the  discus- 
sion of  the  possible  sacrifice,  maintains  steadily  that 
Alsace-Lorraine  is  thoroughly  German,  that  it  wishes 
to  remain  German,  and  that  an  acceptance  of  peace 
terms  requiring  its  re-annexation  to  France  could  only 
mean  dishonor  to  the  German  Empire  and  people. 

AUTONOMY 

But  despite  this  hostility  of  Conservatives  and  the 
vague  and  non-committal  attitude  of  the  Center  and 
Left,  the  ideas  of  autonomy  and  a  plebiscite  have  be- 
come popular  slogans  in  Germany.  At  this  moment 
when  all  Germany  has  awakened  so  hastily  to  the 
blessings  of  "democracy,"  "humanitarianism"  and 
"league  of  nations,"  autonomy  looms  up  as  something 
big  and  fascinating.  And  while  Germany  hovers  in 
sack  cloth  and  ashes,  her  growing  hope  is  but  ill-con- 
cealed that  other  nations,  given  likewise  to  speculation 
on  humanitarian  things,  shall  flock  to  this  idea  of 
autonomy  like  moths  to  a  candle,  and  in  sympathetic 
appreciation,  shall  spare  this  rich  territory  from  the 
hand  of  the  conqueror. 

Thus  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  October  23,  writes: 
"The  German  people  knows  that  it  ought  to  repair 
fully  the  errors  committed  by  the  old  regime ;  it  knows 
that  it  ought  to  right  the  wrongs  of  Belgium,  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  Poland.  Belgium  ought  to  receive  a 
just  indemnity.  Alsace-Lorraine,  to  which  autonomy 
has  at  last  been  given,  and  the  German  Poles,  con- 
cerning whom  nothing  has  as  yet  been  said,  ought 
to  have  their  rights  recognized  in  the  German  demo- 
cratic state." 

In  its  issue  of  October  26,  the  Frankfurter  Zei- 
tung, again  discussing  this  question,  displays  even 
greater  self  conscious  idealism  in  the  following  lines: 
"By  the  peace  program  of  President  Wilson  the  an- 
nexation question  of  1871  is  again  brought  into  prom- 
inence. The  people,  and  primarily  the  inhabitants  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  are  concerned  with  this  disposition. 


At  this  writing  the  mandate  has  not  been  put  to  a  vote. 
However,  we  feel  that  we  can  state  authoritatively 
that  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  recognize  unre- 
servedly the  right  of  self-government  of  peoples,  upon 
which  the  world  is  generally  agreed;  and  that  they  per- 
ceive in  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  ad- 
justment of  their  own  political  future,  a  natural  de- 
mand for  justice.  They  admit  that  this  right  is  strong- 
ly contested,  and  that  nowhere  is  this  principle  of 
justice  more  vitally  concerned  in  the  solution  of  a 
problem  than  it  is  in  the  question  of  self-government 
for  Alsace-Lorraine. 

"Alsace-Lorraine  must  be  the  training-school  for 
the  application  of  this  judicial  idea.  Doubtless  it  will 
be  subdued  by  the  political  power  of  annexation, 
against  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Alsace-Lorraine 
lacks  the  uninterrupted  historical  membership  as  one 
of  the  continuously  formed  states.  Its  eventful  past, 
its  linguistic  and  national  peculiarities,  and  the  auton- 
omous mind  of  its  people  do  not  appear,  naturally 
and  historically,  as  component  parts  of  its  political 
organism.  It  can  establish  a  plebiscite  for  the  peace- 
ful political  existence  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  thereby 
lay  the  corner-stone  for  the  building  of  an  interna- 
tional peace. 

"If  this  ideal  is  realized,  then  it  must  work  out 
according  to  President  Wilson's  demands.  The  solu- 
tion will  then  redound  to  the  interest  and  benefit  of 
the  peoples  concerned,  and  will  not  be  a  mere  part  of 
an  ordinary  settlement  or  a  compromise  of  the  de- 
mands of  competing  factions." 

In  much  the  same  spirit,  Germania,  October  24, 
writes:  "It  is  true  that  Wilson  and  his  allies  take  the 
position  that  the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  not 
to  be  discussed,  and  that  France  has  an  indisputable 
right  to  reannex  the  two  countries.  But  can  they 
rightly  deny  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  the  right 
to  dispose  of  themselves  when  they  accord  this  right 
to  Czecho-Slovaks,  Croats,  Serbs  and  many  others?" 

With  this  idea  of  autonomy  playing  so  signifi- 
cant a  part  in  the  political  thought  of  Germany,  her 
statesmen  have  sought  to  employ  it  as  a  means  of 
forstalling  the  separation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  from 
the  Empire.  With  this  in  view  actual  steps  have  been 
taken  to  create  in  Alsace-Lorraine  an  autonomous 
Government.  Commenting  upon  this  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung,  October  26,  says:  "In  Alsace-Lorraine  also 
the  foundation  for  a  practical  parliamentary  Govern- 
ment is  laid.  The  forming  of  the  new  Ministry  from 
members  of  parliament  no  longer  stands  in  the  way. 
The  further  Imperial  steps  for  guaranteeing  the  com- 
plete autonomy  of  the  country  must,  as  soon  as  an 
expression  of  will  on  that  point  is  obtained,  be  imme- 
diately taken  toward  the  end  that  the  population  may 
take  in  hand  their  own  affairs,  deciding  their  own 
future,  free  from  pressure  from  the  outside." 
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A  CONSERVATIVE  VIEW 

As  much  as  the  new  German  Government  desires 
to  rectify  the  wrongs  committed  against  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, by  establishing  autonomous  government,  it  is 
made  quite  obvious  by  the  people  themselves  that 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  these  attempts.    The  Con- 
servatives are  greatly  surprised  at  this  attitude  of  the 
peoples.    They  find   it   impossible   to  understand 
why  these  peoples,  after  a  long  period  of  German 
dominance,  should  be  uncertain  as  to  their  future. 
The  Kreuz-Zeitung,  October  30,  gives  a  typical  Con- 
servative point  of  view  on  this  subject.    '"Among  the 
troublesome  questions  that  arise  these  days  perhaps 
the  most  important  was  discussed  in  the  Reichstag 
session  of  October  23,  in  which  the  Danes,  the  Alsa- 
tians and  the  Poles  made  public  their  relationship  to 
the  German  Empire.    One  was  reminded  of  rats  aban- 
doning a  sinking  ship.    The  demands  of  the  Danes 
form  an  old  story.    It  was  pointed  out  rather  force- 
fully by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Solf,  that  the 
right  of  national  self-government  must  be  recognized 
and  that  perhaps  Danish  sentiment  will  eventually 
result  in  the  demand  for  the  return  of  North  Schles- 
wig  as  far  as  the  Eider.    More  serious  still  is  the 
question  of  Alsace-Lorraine.    In  this  connection  Rep- 
resentative Richlin  has  declared  that  henceforth  the 
measures  which  have  been  announced  will  not  work 
out  satisfactorily  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  for  the  question 
has  become  an  international  one  by  the  acceptance  of 
Wilson's  fourteen  points.    This  declaration  caused 
great  surprise  in  the  territorial  provinces.    The  new 
State  Secretary  Hauss  made  known  an  agreement  of 
the  Alsatian  Representatives  to  the  effect  that  they 
desired  the  right  of  self-government  but  did  not  want 
to  leave  the  solution  of  the  situation  to  a  peace  con- 
ference, though  such  a  conference  might  ratify  the 
completed  plan.    That  constitutes  a  quarrel  of  words. 
State  Secretary  Solf  has  expressly  declared  that  we 
will  agree  to  the  adjustment  of  this  question  by  a 
peace  conference.    The  Alsatian  Representatives  will 
do  the  same  thing,  if  they  submit  to  the  conference 
the  ratification  of  their  solution.    The  situation  is 
indeed  quite  as  Richlin  has  stated  it.    Fourteen  days 
ago  we  wrote  that  the  declaration  for  the  autonomy 
of  the  territorial  provinces  had  already  been  passed. 
What  grieves  us  most,  however,  is  something  quite 
different.    Today  we  are  concerned  about  the  way 
along  which  this  self-government  is  to  lead  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  a  land  that  claims  a  fifty-year  membership 
to  the  German  Empire,  a  land  that  is  inhabited  by  a 
people,  90  per  cent  of  whom  are  German." 

Kreuz-Zeitung  then  recalls  the  days  of  1870  and 
1871,  finding,  with  true  Conservative  reverence,  great 
satisfaction  in  the  lines  of  Treitschke  concerning  Al- 
sace-Lorraine. "In  his  masterful  essay:  What  Do  We 
Require  of  France?  Heinrich  von  Treitschke  writes 
the  following  sentences:  'The  Alsatians  have  learned 
to  despise  shattered  Germany;  they  will  learn  to  love 
us  when  the  strong  hand  of  Prussia  has  educated  them. 
The  prudent  and  just  laws  which  already  we  have 
tested  in  newly  acquired  territory  shall  reach  out  to 
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the  west.  After  a  short  lapse  of  years  stern  dictators 
may  enter  the  land  without  fear,  secure  in  the  rights 
of  the  Prusso-Germanic  Constitution.  First  the  civil 
Government  must  be  purged  by  wholesale  retirements, 
followed  by  merciless  severity  in  every  case  of  trea- 
son; then  the  native  born  office  holders  shall  b'e  re- 
moved here  as  in  all  new  provinces.  Our  entire  hope 
rests  upon  the  re-awakening  of  the  free  German  spirit. 

.  .  In  the  years  to  come  France  can  think  over 
carefully  a  war  of  revenge.  We  have  won  this  time, 
and  we  hope  that  Strassburg  may  soon  rise  anew  from 
its  ruins  and  the  Alsatians  may  soon  become  recon- 
ciled to  their  fate.  In  years  to  come  posterity  will 
regard  the  two  hundred  years  of  French  relationship 
in  the  history  of  their  German  province  as  strangely 
and  with  as  little  concern  as  the  Pomeranians  today 
regard  the  last  century  and  a  half  of  Swedish  control. 
Yet  nowhere  has  a  German  province  regretted  that 
under  the  protection  of  Prussia  it  was  relieved  of  the 
dominion  of  foreign  powers,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  resplendent  misery.'  How  these  sentences  please 
us  today!  The  German  ministry  cannot  understand 
how  this  land,  that  is  so  closely  bound  to  Germany, 
can,  after  one  unfortunate  war,  still  be  in  doubt  as 
to  which  path  her  desires  and  affections  might  lead 
her  to  choose.  That  is,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  an 
appalling  experience.  After  all,  the  final  word  has 
not  yet  been  spoken  concerning  the  self-government 
of  Alsace-Lorraine." 

AN  OFFICIAL  VIEW 

The  fact  that  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  are 
not  in  a  receptive  mood  concerning  the  belated  con- 
cession of  the  German  Empire,  appears  in  a  speech 
of  Dr.  Solf,  Foreign  Secretary,  delivered  before  the 
Reichstag  on  October  24,  N orddeutsche  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  October  25.  This  same  speech  reveals  the 
nervousness  of  the  German  Government  respecting 
the  question  of  autonomy,  as  well  as  its  hope  that  the 
introduction  of  such  Government  at  the  present  time 
may  render  the  peace  conference  less  severe  in  hand- 
ling the  question.  "At  yesterday's  sitting  the  ques- 
tion was  put  to  the  Government  from  various  sides, 
whether  it  has  the  intention  of  honestly  carrying  out 
President  Wilson's  principles.  The  Government  em- 
phatically repudiates  any  doubt  of  this  intention. 
Having  in  its  reply  to  President  Wilson  taken  its 
stand  on  his  messages,  it  is  resolved  to  act  accordingly. 
As  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  it  is  at  once  clear  that  as  these 
territories  are  expressly  mentioned  amongst  the  four- 
teen points,  we  agree  to  the  regulation  of  both  ques- 
tions by  peace  negotiations.  Moreover,  having  ac- 
cepted the  Wilson  Program  as  a  basis  for  the  entire 
peace  work,  we  will  loyally,  and  in  the  sense  of  com- 
plete justice  and  fairness,  fulfill  the  program  in  all 
directions  and  at  all  points.  .  .  .  The  deputy,  Dr. 
Richlin,  passed  a  sharp  judgment  on  the  Government 
reorganization  initiated  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  The 
Government  will  not  let  itself  be  restrained  by  this 
criticism  from  continuing  on  the  path  which  is  recog- 
nized to  be  proper  and  right.  The  population  of  Al- 
sace-Lorraine is  thereby  to  obtain  the  right  to  regulate 
the  country's  affairs  as  it  chooses.  This  action  cor- 
responds with  those  aspirations  that  the  majority  from 
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which  the  present  Government  issued  has  for  a  con- 
siderable time  pursued,  at  the  suggestion  and  with 
the  approval  of  Dr.  Richlin  and  his  political  friends 
as  well  as  other  Reichland  deputies.  The  Govern- 
ment has  considered  it  its  duty  forthwith  to  convert 
these  aspirations  into  acts.  A  different  solution  of  the 
Alsace-Lorraine  question  is  thereby  in  no  way  fore- 
stalled." 

THE  CENTERIST  OPINION 

Germania,  October  24,  the  official  Catholic  organ, 
also  takes  cognizance  of  this  stubbornness  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  their  deputies,  and,  while 
acknowledging  that  the  wrongs  of  the  past  have  oc- 
casioned their  stubborn  attitude,  it  believes  that,  if 
permitted  to  settle  their  own  future,  the  people  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  would  decide  in  favor  of  Germany. 
"The  entire  handling  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  question 
reveals  a  radical,  irreparable  ignorance  of  the  spirit 
of  the  people.  Indeed  the  German  Centerists  have 
always  comprehended  the  untenableness  of  this  tra- 
ditional policy,  and  through  their  most  far-sighted 
representatives  have  sought  to  bring  about  autonomy 
in  that  section,  but  this  was  denied.  Today  the  ten- 
dency of  events  has  passed  judgment  upon  the  old 
system.  If,  during  the  past  years,  these  concessions 
had  been  made  to  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
which  are  by  the  pressure  of  events  being  made  today, 
then  the  question  of  their  separation  from  the  Empire 
would  not  present  itself.  With  thankfulness  for  their 
existing  self-government,  the  people  would  be  glad 
to  continue  as  a  part  of  a  greater  state,  as  will  doubt- 
less be  the  case  through  the  "Disannexation"  and  the 
resulting  re-annexation  to  France.  In  many  inhabi- 
tants of  Alsace-Lorraine  the  Imperial  measures 
brought  about  by  the  necessities  of  war  provoked 
discontent  and  led  to  the  exaggeration  of  the  advan- 
tages which  would  result  from  re-annexation  to  the 
neighboring  republic.  But  the  greater  part  of  these 
inhabitants  will  consider  seriously  before  they  decide 
definitely  to  sever  connections  with  this  country." 

TWO  LOCAL  VIEWPOINTS 

There  are,  of  course,  two  points  of  view  among 
the  peoples  of  Alsace-Lorraine  respecting  the  future 
of  those  territories.  There  is  the  feeling  that  the  ques- 
tion has  now  ceased  to  be  a  German  question,  but  has 
become  international;  then  there  is  the  opposing  pro- 
German  view,  that  Alsace-Lorraine  is  overwhelmingly 
German  and  should,  therefore,  remain  a  part  of  the 
Empire.  An  article  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Octo- 
ber 26,  illustrates  the  first  of  these  points  of  view. 
"As  our  Strassburg  correspondent  has  already  inti- 
mated, the  utterances  of  Representative  Dr.  Richlin 
in  the  Reichstag  session  of  last  Wednesday  have 
aroused  great  surprise  and  astonishment  in  political 
circles  throughout  the  land.  He  stated  in  part  that 
the  acceptance  of  Wilson's  fourteen  points  trans- 
formed the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine  from  an  in- 
ternal to  an  international  one,  the  solution  of  which 
must  be  left  to  the  peace  conference.  It  became 
known,  too,  that  the  representatives  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine had  decided  to  discuss  the  right  of  self-govern- 


ment and  not  to  leave  the  solution  of  the  problem  to 
any  other  court  for  decision.  This  information  was 
substantiated  during  an  interview  which  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Strassburger  Neuen  Zeitungen  had 
with  State  Secretary  Hauss.  Mr.  Hauss  declared 
that  he  likewise  was  taken  aback  by  Representative 
Richlin's  utterances.  He  was  convinced  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Alsace-Lorraine  were  desirous  of  acquiring 
an  independent  Government,  and  he  expected  that 
the  proposed  decision  of  the  people  themselves  would 
be  ratified.  This  decision  of  the  people  would  be  the 
basis  upon  which  the  future  of  the  country  might  be 
projected  and  would  be  the  foundation  of  the  Govern- 
mental program." 

The  opposing  point  of  view  is  illustrated  by  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Strassburger  Post,  October 
29.  The  Strassburger  Post  is  the  pro-German  organ 
of  that  section  and  thus  can  hardly  be  said  to  reflect 
a  fair  public  opinion.  The  statistics  presented  fail, 
too,  to  give  a  correct  idea,  inasmuch  as  the  fact  is 
ignored  that  many  inhabitants  with  German  names 
are  strongly  pro-French  in  sentiment.  In  connection 
with  the  prevalence  of  the  German  language,  certain 
fundamental  facts  are  ignored:  (1)  German  has 
been  forced  upon  the  people  by  pressure  of  law;  (2) 
German  colonists  have  been  systematically  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  territory  since  1871;  (3)  The 
educational  institutions  have  been  established  and 
conducted  by  Germans.  The  article  of  the  Post  is  as 
follows:  "At  the  last  Leipzig  fair,  in  a  much  fre- 
quented place  were  two  maps,  showing  the  places  in 
Alsace-Lorraine  where  French  is  spoken  and  where 
French  family  names  prevail.  The  maps,  constructed 
from  statistics  of  the  official  territorial  office  for  Al- 
sace-Lorraine, show  when  taken  together  the  unques- 
tionable German  character  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Only 
10.9  per  cent  of  the  total  population  have,  according 
to  the  last  census,  French  as  their  native  tongue;  only 
9.6  per  cent  have  French  family  names.  On  the 
French  side  it  has  been  argued  against  the  value  of 
these  mother  tongue  statistics,  that  this  has  been 
brought  about  by  unjust  methods  of  German  official- 
dom. An  examination  of  family  names  leads  to  the 
same  result,  which  thus  shows  that  this  argument  is 
incorrect.  ...  A  land  in  which  nine-tenths-  of  the 
population  speak  German  and  have  German  names  is 
German,  and  can  never  be  considered  a  non-Germanic 
state. 

"French  speech  and  French  names  dominate  only 
in  the  southern  part  of  Lorraine  and  in  three  cantons 
of  Alsace.  Even  here  the  German  characteristics  are 
strong.  In  the  upper  parts  the  French  language  and 
French  family  names  occur  only  occasionally.  .  .  . 
Of  the  1,705  communities,  338  contain  not  a  single 
family  with  a  French  name,  while  599  contain  no 
inhabitants  with  French  as  a  mother  tongue.  In  629 
of  these  communities  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  in- 
habitants remain  with  French  names;  in  1,129  of 
these  communities  less  than  2  per  cent  have  French  as 
a  mother  tongue.  ...  In  the  cantonments  pos- 
sessing French  speaking  sections  there  is  no  growth 
of  population  and  no  economic  development.  During 
the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war,  the  popu- 
lation of  these  cantonments  had  a  tax  assessment  of 
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800,000  marks,  while  the  others  (the  Germanic)  were 
assessed  at  16,000,000  marks.  Twenty  times  as  much! 
That  the  large  cities  possess  a  definite  German  char- 
acter, which  through  the  period  of  French  dominance 
could  not  have  been  injured,  is  also  proved  by  the 
names  of  the  inhabitants." 

In  connection  with  the  above  article,  which  with- 
out qualifications  may  appear  misleading,  it  is  of  in- 
terest to  note  the  following  observations  made  by  Ger- 
man authorities,  which  have  appeared  since  1911  in 
the  German  press.  The  remarks  are  taken  from  a 
report  of  the  French  Minister  of  War  made  in  1917, 
bearing  the  title  Lorraine  Annexee,  p.  15.  In  1911 
von  Buelow  made  the  significant  remark,  "The  French 
tendencies  in  Alsace-Lorraine  have  recently  manifest- 
ed themselves  more  strongly  than  ever."  In  1913  von 
Jagow,  as  Prefect  of  Police  of  Berlin,  announced: 
"The  German  officials  in  garrison  in  Alsace-Lorraine 
have  the  feeling  of  being  in  the  enemy's  country."  In 
1914,  while  passing  through  Alsace-Lorraine  en  route 
to  France,  German  officers  remarked  to  their  soldiers: 
"Here  we  are  in  the  enemy's  country"  (Hier  sind  wir 
in  Feindesland). 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Plebiscite  in  Alsace-Lorraine 

Naturally  the  mass  of  French  public  opinion  is 
almost  unanimous  as  to  French  claims  on  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  There  is  a  section  of  opinion,  however, 
finding  its  expression  in  certain  Socialist  papers, 
which  demands  a  plebiscite  in  that  territory.  The 
only  apparent  basis  for  this  demand  is  the  insistence 
of  certain  radicals  that  the  principle  of  national  self- 
determination  must  be  rigorously  observed.  The  So- 
cialists, however,  are  no  more  united  on  this  than  on 
other  points.  So  la  France  Libre  sustains  the  same 
thesis  as  le  Temps,  which  seems  to  coincide  with  the 
great  majority  of  public  opinion,  that  the  last  forty 
years  have  been  in  effect  a  continuous  plebiscite. 

Jean  Longuet,  who  because  of  his  close  relation 
to  Karl  Marx  occupies  a  special  position  in  Socialist 
eyes,  represents  the  extreme  view,  so  his  expressions 
may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  program  and  princi- 
ples of  the  friends  of  a  plebiscite.  A  general  review 
of  the  press  shows  either  direct  and  explicit  disagree- 
ment with  this  theory,  or  such  a  tacit  acceptance  of 
the  return  of  the  Lost  Provinces  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  public  mind. 

Longuet,  writing  in  VHumanite,  October  29,  re- 
calls Marx's  manifesto  endorsed  by  the  International, 
September  9,  1870,  which  characterized  the  rape  of 
these  provinces  as  a  "crime  .  .  .  which  in  the 
second  half  of  the  XIX  century  revived  the  policy  of 
conquest  by  a  spoliation  of  French  territory."  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  his  full  endorsement  of  this  statement, 
Longuet  goes  on:  "We  have  asserted  that  it  (the  Al- 
sace-Lorraine problem)  must  in  time  be  settled  in  a 
definite  fashion  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
national  self-determination,  so  ignored  by  Bismarck, 
that  is,  by  a  consultation  of  the  people  involved,  under 
full  guarantees." 

In  Germany  this  proposal  encountered  violent  op- 
position even   from   the   Socialists.     Similarly  in 


France  "the  bourgeoisie,  and  in  great  part  the  old 
Socialist  majority,  was  no  less  opposed.  It  was  use- 
less— the  grandfathers  had  spoken  in  1871  for  their 
sons,  grandsons,  and  great-grandsons.  Again,  it  was 
only  a  question  of  taking  back  this  stolen  territory, 
as  if  the  people  had  become  an  inanimate  object. 
We  have  continued  to  believe  that  it  was  the  common 
interest  of  France,  as  well  as  her  duty,  to  place  her- 
self in  an  incontestable  position  with  regard  to  na- 
tional self-determination.  "The  formal  acceptance, 
loyally  and  frankly,  of  a  serious,  sincere  consultation 
of  the  populace  after  the  German  evacuation,  and 
under  the  auspices  either  of  Switzerland  and  Belgium 
or  of  America  and  President  Wilson,  will  alone  be 
decisive." 

Returning  to  the  controversy,  in  the  same  paper, 
November  5,  Longuet  reiterates  his  view,  protesting 
that  he  "desires  ardently  the  return  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine," but  only  after  a  consultation  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  President  Wilson  and  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution.  He  recalls  with  some  bitterness 
that  it  was  Marx  and  the  International  that  protested 
in  1871  against  "a  crime  which  all  the  bourgeois 
rulers  of  England,  Russia,  Italy  and  America  ig- 
nored," and  closes,  "however,  le  Temps  takes  good 
care  not  to  answer  any  basic  argument  that  a  refusal 
to  trust  the  free  decision  of  these  people  indicates  an 
apparent  doubt  as  to  their  feelings  toward  France." 

Such  views  could  scarcely  go  unanswered.  Le 
Temps,  November  4,  begins  by  showing  the  essential 
impracticability  of  a  plebiscite  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
300,000  Alsatians  have  left  the  country  since  1871. 
It  characterizes  such  a  plan  as  "theoretical,"  and  the 
"sacrosanct  Socialist  principles"  as  "singularly  be- 
yond the  scope  of  truth  and  justice."  Moreover,  the 
Alsatians  have  again  revealed  their  feelings,  and 
therefore  no  further  appeal  is  necessary.  The  article 
closes:  "A  crime  it  was,  according  to  Karl  Marx  and 
Jean  Longuet!  Yet  when  the  hour  of  reparation  ar- 
rives they  cry:  'Wait!  The  procedure  is  not  com- 
plete.' " 

Even  la  France  Libre,  October  29,  a  moderate 
Socialist  organ,  does  not  accept  the  Longuet  theory. 
"This  procedure  (the  direct  return  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine) can  satisfy  only  the  imperialists.  .  .  .  These 
men  think  a  solemn  formality  necessary."  This  is 
"puerile  formalism."  The  same  issue  contains  the 
testimony  of  an  Alsatian  deputy  for  Metz,  Georges 
Weill:  "Their  feeling  has  not  varied  since  1914; 
the  entire  populace  is  for  France." 

The  Radical  Socialists  do  not  favor  a  plebiscite. 
Their  secretary,  Francois  Oesinger,  under  the  head- 
ing: "No  Autonomy;  Alsace  and  Lorraine  Are 
French,"  writes  in  Le  Rappel,  October  10:  "They 
(the  Alsace-Lorrainers)  have  never  doubted.  They 
await  us."  Senator  Harriot,  a  prominent  Radical 
Socialist,  in  FInformation,  October  30,  writes,  after 
a  meeting  of  that  party:  "The  Radical  and  Radical 
Socialist  Party  wishes  the  return,  pure  and  simple, 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France.  It  does  not  admit  a 
plebiscite;"  while,  in  conclusion,  he  adds:  "It  is  the 
Alsatian  republicans  who  have  urged  me  to  this  pre- 
cise statement." 
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NEUTRAL  PRESS— Swiss 


The  Terms  of  the  Armistice 

The  Swiss  press  is  practically  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that,  since  Germany's  allies  have  all  capitu- 
lated, cutting  off  most  important  war  supplies,  and 
her  frontier  is  laid  bare  to  invasion  on  the  southeast, 
she  has  no  choice  left  but  to  sign  the  armistice  terms 
of  the  Entente.  All  are  agreed  that  these  terms  will 
be  severe;  but  as  yet  only  two  definite  suggestions 
have  been  published  as  to  their  probable  contents. 
The  first  was  quoted  as  being  probably  an  inspired 
rumor  from  Germany,  and  appeared  in  the  Berner 
Tagwacht,  October  31: 

"1.  The  evacuation  of  the  occupied  territory  of 
Belgium  and  France. 

"2.  The  occupation  of  the  Rhine  bridges  by 
American  troops. 

"3.  The  occupation  of  the  fortified  places  of 
Strassbourg  and  Metz  by  French  troops." 

On  November  3  the  Easier  Nachrichten  quoted 
the  Journal  de  Geneve's  information  of  the  armistice 
(!)  terms,  as  follows: 

"1.  The  evacuation  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
including  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  Pfalz. 

"2.  The  occupation  of  the  bridge-heads  by  Al- 
lied troops. 

"3.  The  surrender  of  a  great  quantity  of  war  ma- 
terial, a  large  part  of  the  fleet  and  all  submarines. 

"4.  The  restoration  of  the  industries  of  Belgium 
and  northern  France,  with  immediate  delivery  of  all 
the  necessary  machines. 

"5.  The  delivery  of  enough  coal  to  make  good 
the  damage  done  by  the  German  armies  in  Belgium 
and  northern  France. 

"6.    A  war  indemnity  in  gold. 

"7.  The  control  of  the  German  seaports  until  the 
peace  terms  shall  have  been  carried  out." 

In  view  of  the  uninteresting  profusion  of  com- 
ment, consisting  of  advice  to  the  Allies  to  give  Ger- 
many every  variety  of  treatment  from  extreme  se- 
verity to  mildness,  the  following  article  of  the  Tag- 
wacht, October  30,  is  the  most  striking  as  being  the 
most  concrete: 

"It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  details  of  the  in- 
demnity paid  by  France  to  Germany  after  1870: 

"For  mobilization  and  troop  transportation  ex- 
penses, 100  million  francs;  purchase  of  horses  and 
horse  equipment,  110  million  francs;  pay  and  main- 
tenance, 150  francs  per  man  per  month,  900  million 
francs;  arms  and  ammunition,  70  million  francs;  na- 
val expenses,  25  million  francs;  for  prisoners  of  all 
classes,  45  million  francs;  loss  of  labor,  700,000  men, 
420  million  francs;  for  the  dead  and  life  invalids, 
190  million  francs;  damage  to  agriculture,  540  mil- 
lion francs;  indemnity  to  70,000  Germans  turned  out 
of  their  homes,  50  million  francs;  damages  to  private 


commerce,  national  property  and  resources,  2,250 
million  francs.  Add  Alsace-Lorraine  to  the  list,  and 
it  may  easily  be  seen  that  the  war  was  no  bad  business 
deal  for  Germany. 

"Here  are  some  of  the  items  on  which  the  money 
was  spent:  Invalid  fund,  516  million  marks;  im- 
provement of  fortifications,  216  million  marks;  ex- 
tension of  imperial  railways,  172  million  marks;  bo- 
nuses to  army  leaders,  12  million  marks;  maintenance 
of  militia,  12  million  marks;  fund  for  the  Reichstag 
building,  24  million  marks;  war  fund  in  reserve  (all 
in  ten  and  twenty  mark  gold  pieces),  120  million 
marks. 

"France  paid  the  first  instalment  of  two  and  a 
half  billion  in  the  end  of  June,  1871.  In  July,  1872, 
France  floated  her  loan  for  three  billion,  which  was 
over-subscribed  by  fourteen  times  the  original  sum. 
In  September,  1873,  one  year  before  the  expiration 
of  the  time  limit,  the  indemnity  was  paid  off. 

"Today  the  tables  are  turned,  and  France  will  get 
back  what  was  taken  from  her." 

The  Battle  of  November  2nd  In  the  Argonne 
(Col.  Feyler  in  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  Novem- 
ber 5.)  If  we  examine  a  map  of  the  hilly  system  of 
the  Argonne,  we  see  that  it  is  composed  of  two  wooded 
regions  covering  unequal  areas.  The  more  extensive 
is  that  which  stretches  from  the  sources  of  the  Aisne 
to  the  pass  of  Grandpre  and  to  the  confluences  of  the 
Aire  and  the  Aisne,  south  of  Vouziers.  This  region 
covers  on  the  west  the  crossing  of  the  Meuse  at  Ver- 
dun and  at  Dun-sur-Meuse.  The  other,  much  smaller 
but  also  wooded,  is  situated  between  the  pass  of 
Grandpre  and  the  region  of  Quatre-Champs-les-Al- 
leux,  and  covers  the  roads  leading  to  the  Meuse  in 
the  direction  of  Stenay  and  Sedan.  The  forests  of 
this  region  are  called  the  Bois  de  Bourgogne  and  the 
Foret  de  Boult.  They  form  an  extremely  strong  cen- 
ter of  resistance.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  Allies  should  take  them,  before  they  could  think 
of  developing  larger  operations  with  more  extended 
aims  on  the  communications  of  the  German  army 
across  the  Meuse. 

The  battle  of  November  2  resulted  in  the  mastery 
of  this  center  of  resistance.  The  only  way  for  the  de- 
fenders to  escape  is  from  the  northeastern  edge  and 
along  the  Sedan  road.  To  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  edge  of  the  wood  in  question,  the  whole  wooded 
region  is  at  present  surrounded, — by  the  French  on 
the  west,  from  Les  Alleux  to  the  pass  of  Grandpre;  by 
the  Americans  on  the  east,  from  the  pass  of  Buzancy 
northward.  Since  their  defeat  on  September  26  be- 
tween the  Meuse  and  Vauquois,  the  Germans  have  not 
suffered  as  dangerous  a  defeat  on  this  part  of  the 
front.  It  is  of  a  kind  to  cause  them  great  fears  for 
the  future. 
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ALLIED  PRESS— British 

The  Black  Sea  Naval  Situation 
The  fall  of  Turkey  raises  the  important  question 
whether  in  the  near  future  the  Black  Sea  will  be  die 
theater  of  a  naval  engagement  between  the  Allied  Na- 
vies and  the  former  Russian  fleet  now  under  German 
control.   The  situation  is,  discussed  in  the  Times,  No- 
vember 2,  and  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  the  same 
date  by  Mr.  Archibald  Hurd.    In  both  of  these  arti- 
cles it  is  admitted  that  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles 
cannot  be  undertaken  without  adequate  preparation, 
the  Times  agreeing  substantially  with  Mr.  Hurd's  sug- 
gestions, which  are  as  follows:    "No  warships  will 
thread  their  passage  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Sea  of  Marmosa  until  the  Allies  have  taken  physical 
possession  of  the  forts  which  dominate  the  Darda- 
nelles and  the  Bosphorus,  and  until  the  Turkish  mine- 
fields have  been  swept  up.    The  occupation  of  the 
forts  must  be  the  first  care,  the  military  giving  to  the 
naval  commanders  a  guarantee  that  the  ships  will  not 
be  fired  upon.    Simultaneously,  the  task  of  sweeping 
up  the  minefields  on  which  German  energy  and  re- 
source have  been  expended  will  be  taken  in  hand,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Turks,  always  anxious  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  the  victors,  will  lend  assistance 
in  carrying  out  this  task.    We  may  dismiss  the  fear 
that  the  Germans  will  be  able  to  hinder  the  work,  for 
they  are  no  longer  feared  by  the  Porte." 

In  both  articles  the  command  of  the  Black  Sea 
by  the  Germans  is  acknowledged  and  lists  are  pub- 
lished of  the  ships  at  their  disposal.    The  enumera- 
tion of  the  naval  force  is  not  quite  the  same  in  both 
papers  but  the  totals  are  approximately  so.  From 
these  enumerations  it  appears  that  the  Black  Sea  fleet, 
exclusive  of  the  Goeben,  consists  of  some  three  dread- 
naught  battleships,  seven  pre-dreadnaught  battleships, 
three  cruisers,  about  twenty  destroyers  and  twelve 
submarines.    Mr.  Hurd  suggests  that  the  recital  of 
these  ships  indicates  a  fleet  more  formidable  on  paper 
than  in  reality  as  all  the  ships  are  not  in  a  condition 
of  efficiency.    "But,"  he  continues,  "when  all  neces- 
sary reservations  have  been  made,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Germany  possesses  in  the  Black  Sea  a  fleet  of  con- 
siderable power,  judged  on  a  materiel  basis.  But 
materiel  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  factor  in  the 
creation  of  naval  power.    On  the  contrary,  the  finest 
naval  equipment  has  often  proved  an  illusion  in  the 
absence  of  adequately  trained  crews.   There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  such  of  these  ships  as  possess  crews 
are  manned  by  heterogeneous  mobs  of  domineering 
Germans,  renegade  Russians,  and  other  offscourings. 
That  Germany  has  been  able  to  create  a  fleet  of  high 
military  value  from  the  elements  she  acquired  in  the 
Black  Sea  may  be  dismissed  once  and  for  all." 


The  Times,  after  describing  the  naval  force  in  the 
Black  Sea,  advances  the  opinion  that  it  is  possible 
that  the  Germans  will  not  "surrender  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  Allies  without  a  fight,"  and,  in  summarizing 
the  situation,    says:     "They    (the    Germans)  hold 
Odessa,  Sevastopol,  and  the  naval  base  of  Nikolaieff. 
They  have  direct  communication  with  Germany  by 
rail,  which  runs,  it  is  true,  through  what  is  supposed 
to  be  not  very  friendly  country,  but  still  through  coun- 
try under  German  domination.    They  have  no  doubt 
accumulated  stores  of  ammunitions  and  supplies  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  to  put  up  a 
fight.    It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  war  developments 
may  give  the  Allies  bloodless  possession  of  the  hostile 
fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  but  as  matters  stand  at  present 
there  is  at  least  a  clear  possibility  of  their  having  to 
be  fought  for." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hurd  is  less  inclined  to 
believe  that  a  conflict  is  probable:  "It  has  been  sug- 
gested in  some  quarters  that  a  battle  in  the  Black  Sea 
is  inevitable.  On  the  contrary,  such  an  event  is  im- 
probable in  view  of  the  immense  superiority  of  re- 
sources at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies.  If  the  Germans 
were  determined  to  fight,  they  would  be  entering  on 
a  forlorn  course,  which  could  only  end  in  disaster, 
for  they  have  no  further  chance  of  achieving  victory. 
Actions  by  sea  are  only  means  to  an  end.  Battles  are 
not  fought  for  the  sake  of  fighting,  and  though  ships 
are  built  for  the  ordeal  of  battle," they  often  achieve 
their  purpose  without  firing  a  gun  or  discharging  a 
torpedo,  as  the  course  of  this  war  has  reminded  us. 
By  fighting,  the  Germans  might  inflict  upon  the  Allied 
naval  forces  a  certain  amount  of  damage,  but  what 
would  it  profit  them  as  they  look  out  over  the  ruin  of 
all  the  dreams  they  once  entertained?" 

The  Times  also  touches  on  the  release  of  merchant 
shipping.    The  collapse  of  Turkey  will  not,  it  be- 
lieves, make  available  any  great  quantity  of  tonnage 
to  relieve  the  shortage  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  "The 
Armies  in  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia  will  need  sea 
transport,  whatever  their  destination  may  be.  They 
have  taken  large  numbers  of  prisoners,  who  will  have 
to  be  fed.    Their  stocks  of  munitions  and  supplies 
must  be  moved.    Nor  can  it  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  surrender  of  Turkey  will  involve  no  need  for  the 
employment  of  Allied  troops.    Some  force  of  occupa- 
tion there  certainly  must  be;  and,  much  more  than 
this,  the  Dardanelles  have  always  been  recognized 
since  the  war  began  as  the  main  military  gateway  of 
Southeastern   Europe.    It   is   more  than  doubtful 
whether,  with  affairs  in  Russia  in  their  present  state, 
with  the  Germans  possibly  determining  on  defiance 
in  the  Black  Sea,  and  with  German  military  influence 
still  predominant  in  Rumania — to  say  nothing  of  va- 
rious parts  of  Russia  and  Poland — it  will  not  be  nec- 
essary to  make  further  military  use  of  that  gateway.' 
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ENEMY  PRESS — German  and  Austrian 


The  Disintegration  of  Austria-Hungary 
The  Emperor's  Manifesto  promising  federaliza- 
tion was  the  first  decisive  step  toward  the  dismem- 
berment of  Austria,  and  President  Wilson's  answer 
to  the  Austrian  peace  proposal  was  the  second  and 
possibly  the  decisive  one.  The  President  refused  to 
be  content  with  mere  autonomy  for  the  Czechs  and 
Yugo-Slavs.  He  said  that  they  themselves  would 
have  to  decide  what  measure  of  independence  they 
wished,  and  what  their  relations  would  be  to  any 
future  Austrian  State.  Likewise,  he  recalled  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  and  the  other  Allies  had  all 
recognized  the  Czecho-Slovak  National  Council  in 
Paris  as  a  "de  facto"  belligerent  Government.  The 
Austrian  papers  acclaimed  this  note  as  a  death  blow 
to  federalism. 

Thereafter  events  moved  quickly.  All  the  peoples 
of  Austria  and  Hungary  began  to  define  their  attitude 
toward  international  affairs.  Czechs,  Poles,  Ruthe- 
nians,  Yugo-Slavs,  Magyars,  all  began  to  claim  ab- 
solute independence,  the  abolition  of  every  trace  of 
Hapsburg  influence,  and  peace  at  any  price.  Even 
the  Germans  took  steps  to  organize  a  separate  state  of 
their  own.  Sometimes  it  was  hard  to  dispose  of  the 
old  bureaucracy.  Riots  broke  out  in  Prague,  Agram, 
Fiume,  and  Budapest.  The  Emperor  Karl  made  a 
last  desperate  effort  to  call  together  a  coalition  cabi- 
net, with  a  pacifist  as  Minister  President  and  a  Hun- 
garian Liberal  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  but 
even  this  failed.  The  common  army  on  the  Italian 
front  collapsed.  Truly  the  new  map  of  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy has  lost  all  semblance  to  its  original  shape. 

German-Austria 

Probably  the  German-Austrian  state  will  form 
the  most  important  part  of  the  new  problem.  Will 
it  turn  toward  Germany  and  add  10,000,000  new  in- 
habitants to  that  Empire?  Or  will  it  try  to  stand 
alone,  forever  at  odds  with  the  Czechs  to  the  North 
and  the  Yugo-Slavs  to  the  South?  Muenchner  Neueste 
Nachrichten,  October  22.  "Yesterday  evening  a  proc- 
lamation was  awaited  announcing  the  creation  of  an 
independent  state  of  German  Austria,  free  to  decide 
its  own  form  of  government  as  well  as  the  alliance 
or  form  of  international  policy  to  which  it  would  ad- 
here. There  is  no  doubt  that  a  strong  sentiment  ex- 
ists for  the  annexation  of  the  new  State  to  the  German 
Empire,  so  that  the  old  dynasty  might  remain  at  the 
head  of  affairs.    .    .  . 

"The  Czechs  have  founded  a  new  national  Gov- 
ernment in  Paris,  with  Professor  Masaryk  at  its  head. 
The  South  Slavs  seem  about  to  do  the  same  in  Lon- 
don. In  such  a  path  the  Germans  will  never  follow. 
Trusting  in  their  own  strength  and  depending  on  the 
historic  genesis  of  the  old  Hapsburg  Monarchy,  they 


will  collect  again  in  new,  living  forms  the  vital  forces 
created  under  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II.  At  this 
moment,  as  before,  they  must  show  to  the  whole  world 
their  superiority  over  the  other  Austrian  peoples." 

Neue  Freie  Presse,  October  25.  "German  Aus- 
tria will  not  let  herself  be  surprised  by  the  sudden 
achievements  of  Czechish  and  South  Slavic  unity. 
Whoever  appreciates  the  fact  that  the  Czechs  and 
Poles  already  not  only  hold  the  whole  transport 
service  in  their  hands,  but  also  make  every  shipment 
no  matter  how  small  depend  on  their  own  free  will, 
must  admit  that  it  is  high  time  to  oppose  force  to 
force,  and  ward  off  surprise,  especially  in  German 
Bohemia.  German  Austria  wishes  to  be  recognized 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  She  will  notify  the  neu- 
trals and  other  powers  of  her  existence.  What  can 
the  Entente  Powers  say  against  this?  Can  they  re- 
fuse to  the  Germans  what  they  grant  to  the  Czechs 
and  the  South  Slavs?  .  .  .  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Council  will  treat  further  with 
President  Wilson  over  the  questions  of  armistice  and 
peace.  It  will  send  independent  delegates  to  the 
Pace  Conference.  This  standpoint  is  justifiable. 
President  Wilson,  heretofore,  has  felt  the  influence 
of  only  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  Poles,  and  Yugo-Slavs. 
The  Czechs  have  even  sent  a  delegation  to  Switzerland 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  Allies.  Why  should  not  the 
Germans  as  well  seek  to  work  on  the  sympathies  of 
American  statesmen?  They  too  have  a  song  of  op- 
pression to  sing, — that  is,  the  hunger  plague  in  Ger- 
man Bohemia.  ...  To  the  same  extent  as  the 
Serbs  and  the  Poles,  we  must  be  assured  of  access  to 
the  sea.    America  must  understand  our  problem." 

Czecho-Slovak  Bohemia 
The  long  struggle  of  the  Czechs  for  independence 
has  triumphed  at  last.  It  is  natural  that,  having  re- 
garded the  Germans  as  tyrants  for  centuries,  they 
should  now  assume  an  attitude  of  intolerance  towards 
them.  The  Czechish  paper  Narodni  Listy  says:  "On 
October  19  there  was  held  in  Prague  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Kramarcz  a  meeting  of  the  Czech  deputies 
in  the  Austrian  Parliament,  which  adopted  resolutions 
proclaiming  the  independence  of  Bohemia. 
The  aims  of  the  Czechs  were  outlined  as  entire  inde- 
pendence in  a  state  including  all  Czecho-Slovak  ele- 
ments, which  should  be  closely  allied  to  the  Polish 
and  Yugo-Slav  States.  The  new  state  will  be  formed 
on  broad  democratic  lines  which  will  assure  full  jus- 
tice to  all  nationalities  living  on  its  territory.  The 
Czecho-Slovak  nation  declared  that  it  would  no  longer 
discuss  its  future  with  Vienna,  since  the  Czechish 
question  is  no  longer  one  of  Austrian  internal  politics 
but  is  an  international  problem  which  must  be  settled 
at  the  peace  conference.  .  .  .  One  of  the  Czech 
Parliamentary  leaders,  Stransky,  declared  in  Vienna 
that  all  negotiations  with  the  Czech  Government  must 
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be  carried  on  through  the  Czecho-Slovak  National 
Council  in  Paris.  The  immediate  object  of  this  state- 
ment was  to  prevent  any  confusion  which  might  arise 
in  case  there  were  two  Czech  Governments,  one  at 
Prague  and  one  in  Paris." 

A  eue  Freie  Presse,  October  27.  "The  Czechs  are 
waiting  for  information  from  their  delegates  in 
Switzerland.  It  seems  as  if  these  delegates  are  about 
to  continue  their  journey  to  Paris,  in  order  to  get  in 
touch  with,  and  receive  orders  from,  the  Czecho-Slo- 
vak National  Council  there.  This  Council  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Council  in  Prague  as  the  legal  Gov- 
ernment of  Bohemia.  Henceforth  the  Czechs  will  be 
governed  not  from  Vienna,  but  from  Paris.  The 
brusque  refusal  of  the  leader,  Dr.  Kramarcz,  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  Dr.  Lammasch  in  Vienna,  shows 
how  impractical  it  is  for  us  to  seek  any  point  of  con- 
tact with  the  Czechs." 

Koelnische  Zeitung,  October  30.  "The  papers  of 
Prague  announce  that  yesterday  the  members  of  the 
Czech  National  Council  took  over  a  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bohemia.  The  event  occurred  without  blood- 
shed or  excesses.  Demonstrations,  however,  took 
place  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  during  which  the 
insignia  of  the  old  Austrian  regime  were  removed.  At 
8:00  P.  M.,  the  city  had  returned  to  its  customary 
behaviour." 

The  Chemnitzer  Volkstimme,  October  30,  Major- 
ity Socialist  paper  of  Saxony  prints  a  great  headline 
across  the  front  page  "Proclamation  of  a  Czecho-Slo- 
vak Republic."  It  goes  on  to  say:  "On  October  28 
in  Prague  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  was  announced. 
Nothing  was  mentioned  in  the  proclamation  concern- 
ing the  boundaries  of  the  new  state.  The  spirit  of  the 
movement,  however,  is  manifested  by  the  fact  that  the 
masses  of  the  people  tore  the  Austrian  cockade  from 
the  caps  of  the  soldiers  and  officers  in  the  streets.  One 
of  the  first  deeds  of  the  new  Government  was  to  stop  all 
railway  shipments  to  Vienna  and  to  Germany.  They 
wish  to  make  use  of  the  distressed  condition  of  Vienna 
as  regards  provisions  to  starve  that  city  and  thus  force 
the  German  Austrians  to  concessions  which  these 
would  not  otherwise  make.  Simultaneously  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  army  in  Prague  have  turned 
over  their  authority  to  the  new  Government.  The  tele- 
graph office  is  also  in  their  hands,  thus  enabling  the 
new  state  to  set  before  the  world  either  truth  or  false- 
hood, as  may  suit  its  convenience." 

The  Yugo-Slav  State 

Strassburger  Post,  October  24.  "The  Central 
Committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Slovenes, 
Croats,  and  Serbs  gives  forth  an  announcement  that 
from  this  day  on  it  will  take  over  the  leadership  of  na- 
tional politics  into  its  own  hands.  Henceforth  the 
National  Council  will  be  the  one  and  only  deciding 
factor  in  common  national  questions,  It  will  strive 
for  the  realization  of  the  following  ideals:  (1)  The 
union  of  all  Slovenes,  Croats,  and  Serbs  into  one  eth- 
nological State,  without  regard  to  any  provincial  or 
state  boundaries  within  which  these  are  now  living; 
(2)  The  erection  of  a  single,  sovereign,  politically 
and  economically  democratic  state,  in  which  all  abuses 


of  a  provincial  and  economic  sort  shall  be  abolished; 
(3)  Representation  at  the  Peace  Conference  by  spe- 
cial Yugo-Slav  delegates. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  October  23,  declares 
that  the  National  Council  in  Agram  assures  just  and 
equal  treatment  to  all  national  minorities  living  under 
its  rule.  "Neighboring  states  in  the  hinterland  (Hun- 
gary) will  be  assured  of  free  access  to  the  sea  by  rail- 
road, without  harming  thereby  the  territorial  integrity 
and  national  sovereignty  of  the  South  Slav  State." 
The  same  paper  for  October  28  says  that  the  promi- 
nent men  of  the  National  Council  are  striving  for  the 
union  of  all  South  Slav  States  into  one  Federal  struc- 
ture which  will  include  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Illyria, 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

The  Ukrainian  State 

Frankfurter  Zeitung,  October  23.  "In  a  very  ex- 
citable session  of  the  Ukrainian  Constituent  Assem- 
bly in  Lemberg,  which  lasted  from  Friday  morning 
to  Saturday  noon,  an  independent  Ukrainian  state  was 
proclaimed,  to  include  all  the  territories  of  Austria 
and  Hungary  inhabited  by  people  of  the  Ukrainian  na- 
tionality. It  will  stretch  from  the  River  San  in  Ga- 
licia  to  the  Sereth  in  Bukovina.  The  Social  Democrats 
walked  out  of  the  Assembly  with  the  assertion  that 
they  demanded  the  immediate  annexation  of  the  new 
country  to  the  other  Ukrainian  state,  the  capital  of 
which  is  at  Kieff.  In  spite  of  this  protest,  the  new 
Government  was  proclaimed  amidst  great  rejoicing. 
It  was  determined  to  send  a  special  Ukrainian  dele- 
gate to  the  Peace  Conference;  and  the  right  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  Ukrainian  state  was  expressly  re- 
fused to  the  Austrian  Foreign  Minister.  'Hereafter 
we  shall  recognize  no  Polish,  Austrian,  or  Hungarian 
sovereignty.  Every  Ukrainian  is  a  citizen  of  the  Uk- 
rainian state  alone.'  " 

The  Poles 

The  ambition  of  the  Poles  in  Galicia  is  to  join  the 
independent  Kingdom  of  Poland,  the  seat  of  which  is 
at  Warsaw.  On  October  2,  a  declaration  to  this  effect 
was  made  in  the  Austrian  Parliament,  and  since  then 
the  Poles  of  Austria  have  taken  little  active  part  in  the 
political  life  of  the  Monarchy.  Neue  Freie  Presse, 
October  27.  "The  Poles  declare  that  their  two  Minis- 
ters may  remain  in  the  Hussarek  Cabinet  onlv  long 
enough  to  carry  through  the  work  of  liquidation.  To- 
morrow the  old  Polish  Club,  which  plaved  such  a 
great  role  in  the  Austrian  Parliament,  will  disband  in 
Cracow."  A  map  of  the  region  which  will  go  to  Po- 
land and  the  probable  boundaries  of  the  other  Aus- 
trian states  is  given  in  the  Chemnitzer  Volksstimme, 
October  19. 

Hungary 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work  of 
dissolution  has  affected  Hungary  as  well  as  Austria. 
The  majority  of  the  Yugo-Slavs,  part  of  the  Ukrain- 
ians, and  the  Slovaks  used  to  live  under  the  sceptre  of 
Budapest.  The  Rumanians,  too,  have  adopted  meas- 
ures of  self-rule  for  Transylvania,  though  in  this  re- 
spect they  are  behind  the  other  races.  It  seems  to  be 
clear  that  they  wish  to  join  the  independent  Kingdom 
of  Rumania. 
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The  Kingdom  of  Hungary  properly  speaking  has 
thus  shrunk  to  a  solid  block  in  the  middle  of  the  old 
Dual  Monarchy,  shorn  of  its  seacoast  and  one-half 
of  its  territory.  Its  1,000,000  Magyars  are  the  most 
powerful  element  left  of  the  old  regime.  Their  Gov- 
ernment is  changing  from  the  aristocratic  to  the  demo- 
cratic. It  is  doubtful  whether  thev  will  cling  to  the 
personal  rule  of  the  Hapsburgs.  Like  the  other  races 
they  wish  an  immediate  and  separate  peace. 

Bayerische  Kurier,  October  29.  "His  Maiestv 
has  named  the  Archduke  Joseph  (former  Commander 
on  the  Italian  front)  'homo  regius'  of  Hungary  and 
has  entrusted  to  him  the  task  of  negotiating  with  the 
political  leaders  for  a  solution  of  the  present  crisis. 

"Public  opinion  has  reached  the  greatest  desree 
of  tension  in  Budapest.  Serious  and  portentous  events 
are  feared.  The  principal  streets  are  kept  open  for 
traffic  only  by  strong  police  guards;  patrols  of  soldiers 
and  gendarmes  circulate  through  the  other  parts  of  the 
city.  On  the  bulletin  boards  is  affixed  a  proclamation 
by  the  Archduke  Joseph,  which  promises  that  every- 
thing possible  will  be  done  to  assure  the  independence 
of  Hungary,  and  which  asks  for  the  co-operation  of 
the  people  in  this  work. 

"On  October  28,  evening,  a  meeting  was  held  by 
the  Karolyi  Party,  in  which  it  was  determined  to  go 
to  Pesth,  to  lay  before  the  Archduke  Joseph  a  peti- 
tion to  appoint  Count  Karolyi  as  Minister  President. 
Two  cordons  of  soldiers  were  broken  throueh  on  the 
way.  At  the  third  cordon,  on  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube,  a  pitched  battle  took  place.  With  musketry 
fire,  machine  guns,  and  bayonets  the  crowd  was  thrust 
back.  Many  people  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 
The  Republican  movement  is  gaining  more  and  more 
power,  and  gives  the  expectation  of  a  general  insurrec- 
tion of  workingmen." 

Count  Karolyi  seems  to  be  the  most  radical  Lib- 
eral in  Hungary.  His  demands  fall  short  of  those  of 
the  Socialists,  yet  they  call  for  a  complete  democrati- 
zation of  the  country.  If  the  Monarchy  does  not 
change  to  a  Republic,  Karolyi  will  probably  emerge 
as  the  leading  politician.  The  Muenchner  Neueste 
Machrichten,  October  24,  gives  the  following  account 
of  him  and  his  politics.  "Count  Karolyi,  head  of  the 
Hungarian  Independence  Party,  believes  that  his  time 
has  come.  His  partisans  have  grown  to  such  an  ex- 
tent of  late  that  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  form 
a  permanent  Government  without  including  him  or  his 
confidants.  He  will  never  enter  a  Wekerle  Cabinet. 
He  has  formulated  the  following  program  of  political 
aims: 

"  'The  Czecho-Slovaks  must  be  recognized  as  an 
independent  nation,  but  no  Hungarian  ground  can 
be  ceded  to  them.  The  question  belongs  to  an  Euro- 
pean Conference.  Wekerle  must  retire  and  eive  nlace 
to  a  Government  in  which  the  non-Masvar  elements 
and  the  Social  Democrats  are  represented.  The  war 
must  be  stopped  immediately,  and  peace  negotiations 
opened  forthwith.  The  Hungarian  soldiers  must  be 
withdrawn  from  the  frpnt  to  make  room  for  a  sepa- 
rate peace.  Hungary  wishes  a  separate  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  a  separate  army  commanded  from 
Buda  pest,  dissolution  of  the  alliance  with  Germanv. 


recognition  of  South  Slav  independence,  a  guarantee 
of  the  safety  of  Fiume  and  its  commerce,  and  equal 
suffrage  for  men  and  women — in  short,  democracv. 
No  account  can  be  taken  of  the  old  Parliament.' 

"At  the  end  of  his  speech  Karolyi  declared  that  if 
the  Government  would  not  treat  for  peace,  he  would 
do  it  himself." 

The  Berliner  Zeitung  am  Mittag,  October  29,  de- 
clares that  during  the  night  of  October  28-29  Count 
Karolyi  was  called  to  a  conference  with  the  Archduke 
Joseph.  "Karolyi  refused  to  form  a  cabinet  on  the 
conditions  suggested.  The  Karolyi  combination, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  momentarily  shattered.  An 
unravelling  will  now  be  sought  through  a  coalition 
of  the  parties  of  the  Left,  in  the  foreground  of  which 
stands  Count  Johann  Nadik."' 

(The  latest  information  indicates  that  Wekerle's 
resignation  has  been  accepted  at  last  and  that  Count 
Nadik  has  been  appointed  Minister  President.) 

Revolutionary  Riots 

A  transformation  so  complete  as  the  foregoing 
could  not  take  place  without  some  violence.  The  riots 
in  Budapest  have  already  been  mentioned.  Others 
broke  out  in  Prague,  Fiume,  Agram,  and  Vienna.  The 
German-language  papers  are  conspicuously  silent  on 
the  subject  of  Vienna,  possibly  on  account  of  reasons 
best  known  to  the  censor.  The  events  in  the  other  three 
cities,  however,  were  preludes  to  the  declarations  of 
independence  by  the  Czecho-Slovak  and  Yugo-Slav 
States. 

Neue  Freie  Presse,  October  13.  Prague,  October 
12.  "Yesterday  a  meeting  of  the  Socialist  Congress 
for  Great  Prague  took  place  in  the  People's  Palace  and 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

'On  October  15,  as  a  protest  against  the  wholesale 
exportation  of  food  stuffs  from  Bohemia,  a  general 
one-day  strike  will  take  place,  of  a  social  and  also  po- 
litical character.  .  .  .  Work  will  be  suspended 
not  only  in  the  factories  and  shops,  but  also  in  the 
theatres,  concert  halls,  and  other  places  of  entertain- 
ment. Electric  tramway  traffic  will  cease,  and  the 
morning  editions  of  the  newspapers  will  not  appear. 
Excepted  from  participation  (in  the  strike)  are  rail- 
way and  traffic  employees,  police  organs,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  water  and  electric  works,  or  charitable, 
sanitary,  and  food  institutions.  The  strike  is  to  in- 
clude all  the  industrial  centers  of  Bohemia.' 

Lokal  Anzeiger,  October  15.  "Sharp  measures 
were  taken  against  the  Czechish  demonstrations  sched- 
uled for  today.  Prague  looked  like  a  fortified  camp. 
All  the  streets  leading  in  from  the  suburbs  were 
blocked  by  storm  troops  armed  with  machine  guns  and 
hand  grenades.  Only  people  with  passes  were  allowed 
to  enter  the  city.  The  demonstrations  in  the  Altstadt- 
ring  were  forbidden.  The  Stadthalter  denied  the  ru- 
mors of  a  prospective  revolution.  He  warned  the  peo- 
ple against  the  use  of  force,  with  the  threat  that  it 
would  certainly  be  met  by  force  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  Calm  was  preserved,  even  though  proc- 
lamations were  distributed  among  the  masses  pro- 
claiming the  Czechish  Republic."" 

In  Yugo-Slavia  the  riots  were  mere  livelv.  The 
Arbeiter  Zeitung,  October  24,  gives  an  account  of  the 
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happenings  in  Agram:  "At  10  A.  M.  October  23, 
great  crowds  of  people  began  to  assemble  in  the 
streets.  Flags  were  seen  everywhere.  The  chief  of 
the  post  office  hoisted  the  Croatian  banner  over  the 
postal  buildings.  At  11  A.  M.  50,000  people  of  all 
classes  gathered  on  the  Place  du  Theatre.  With 
stormy  cheers  the  crowd  applauded  Wilson,  Masaryk, 
Pachitch  and  Trumbic.  A  student,  who  was  the  first 
speaker,  proclaimed  President  Wilson  as  the  saviour 
of  oppressed  nationalities.  .  .  .  There  were 
cries  of  'Long  Live  the  South  Slavic  Republic!'  'Down 
with  Hungary!'  Serbian  prisoners  of  war  took  part 
in  the  manifestations.  They  were  no  longer  prisoners, 
but  free  men  in  a  free  Agram. 

"In  Budapest  the  gravity  of  the  situation  was  fully 
recognized,  since  Hungary  possessed  no  means  of 
force  to  use  against  the  Croats.  The  Ban  of  Croatia 
refused  to  use  the  military  aid  offered  to  him  by  the 
military  governor  of  the  city.  He  is  openly  on  the 
Croat  side." 

In  Fiume  the  riots  were  unusuallv  bloodv.  The 
Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  October  26,  declares  that  some 
Croat  soldiers  returning  from  the  front  were  the 
cause  of  the  affair.  The  Koelnische  Zeitune.  October 
26,  says  that  they  collided  with  the  state  police,  and 
had  a  pitched  battle  in  the  streets.  A  guard  comoanv 
of  Infantry  Regiment  No.  79,  and  other  Croat  sol- 
diers with  machine  guns,  hurried  to  the  aid  of  the  riot- 
ers. The  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  October  25,  says  that  the 
city  garrison  of  Hungarian  troops  retreated  to  their 
barracks  and  barricaded  themselves  there.  Later 
they  were  disarmed  by  the  Croat  soldiers.  Finally  an 
independent  state  including  all  the  South  Slavs  of  the 
former  Empire  was  proclaimed. 

These  are  examples  of  the  disturbances  that  oc- 
curred in  Laibach,  Debreczin,  and  other  cities  of  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Novem- 
ber 1,  and  all  other  papers,  describe  the  assassination 
of  Count  Tisza  in  Budapest.  He  was  perhaps  the 
ablest  reactionary  in  Hungary,  the  incarnation  of  the 
old  regime.  What  does  the  future  hold  in  store?  Has 
Bolshevism  spread  from  Russia  to  Austria-Hunsarv? 

Phantom  Cabinets 

There  remain  the  question  of  the  Austrian  Prime 
Minister  Lammasch,  who  has  no  Austria  left  for 
which  he  can  speak,  and  the  problem  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Andrassy,  who 
issues  peace  notes  in  the  name  of  a  countrv  that  is  no 
more. 

Arbeiter  Zeitung,  October  26.  "Herr  von  Hus- 
sarek  was  present  today  at  Godollo  (royal  estate  near 
Budapest),  and  all  our  information  points  to  the  fact 
that  he  handed  in  his  resignation.  A  new  Cabinet 
will  be  formed  by  Dr.  Lammasch,  who  had  manv  con- 
ferences today  with  party  leaders.  It  seems  that 
Lammasch  hoped  at  first  to  be  able  to  conclude  an 
armistice  immediately,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  central  Government  at  Vienna,  and  to 
include  Czech  and  South  Slav  delegates  in  his  Cabi- 
net.   He  had  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Kramarcz  on 


that  leader's  journey  to  Switzerland;  but,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  the  Czechs  refused  to  negotiate.  They  find 
themselves  in  a  state  of  war  with  Austria,  and  cannot 
think  of  treating  with  her  till  she  concludes  an  armis- 
tice with  the  Allies.  The  Yugo-Slavs  likewise  refused 
to  consider  the  proposal.  .  .  .  The  only  thing 
left  for  Lammasch  to  do  is  to  carry  out  the  work  of 
liquidation.  In  this  role  he  will  be  welcomed  by  all. 
He  can  conduct  the  separation  into  parts  more  rapidly 
and  more  efficiently  than  any  other  politician." 

The  Fremdenblatt,  October  25,  announces  that 
Count  Burian  has  been  dismissed  as  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  succeeded  by  the  Hungarian  Liberal, 
Count  Andrassy.  The  Vossische  Zeitung,  October  28, 
heads  a  very  pertinent  article  on  this  subject  as  fol- 
lows: "For  Whom  Does  Andrassy  Speak?"  It  goes 
on  to  say:  "It  is  impossible  any  longer  to  talk  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy  of  Austria-Hungary,  or  of  a  common 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  of  a  common  policy 
led  by  him.  Austria-Hungary  has  ceased  to  exist, 
since  all  her  component  peoples  have  proclaimed  their 
independence  and  right  of  self-government.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  it  follows  that  further  negotiations  with 
foreign  countries  cannot  be  carried  on  by  a  single 
Minister;  each  one  of  the  new  states,  German,  Czech- 
ish, Hungarian,  Yugo-Slav,  Polish,  and  Ukrainian 
must  treat  independently  through  their  own  repre- 
sentatives." 

The  Imperial  Family 

What  will  become  of  the  Emperor  Karl  and  the 
Hapsburgs?  Will  they  fall  victims  to  Bolshevism, 
like  the  Czar  of  Russia;  will  they  retain  any  part  of 
their  heritage,  in  German  Austria  or  the  Magyar 
State;  or  will  they  flee  to  Germany?  The  wander- 
ings of  the  Emperor  show  that  he  is  sorelv  nerolexed. 
The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  October  28,  announces: 
"The  Emperor  and  his  whole  court  have  emigrated  to 
Godollo,  with  an  amount  of  baggage  that  has  led  many 
people  to  believe  that  they  intend  to  remain  there  for 
good.  Such  an  idea  is  foolish."  Papers  for  October 
31  announce  that  Karl  has  gone  back  to  Vienna  to 
converse  with  the  phantom  Ministers  of  Austria. 

End  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army 

When  the  "Balkanization"  of  the  Dual  Emoire 
had  been  completed  politically,  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  common  army  would  continue  to  resist. 
True,  no  such  utter  collapse  was  expected  as  has  hap- 
pened during  the  last  few  days  in  Venetia,  yet  sev- 
eral newspapers  saw  the  end  approaching.  "How 
long  can  the  army  of  this  dissolved  Empire  continue 
to  stand  united  at  the  front?"  asks  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung,  October  29.  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  October  25. 
"It  must  be  expected  that  the  regiments  of  the  differ- 
ent states  of  the  non-existent  Empire  will  take  mat- 
ters into  their  own  hands.  The  conseauences  of  this 
move  do  not  need  to  be  explained.  ...  If  the 
true  condition  of  affairs  once  comes  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  soldiers,  it  will  lead  to  terrible  conseauences. 
fhe  front  begins  to  be  a  most  dangerous  point  for  all 
the  new  nationalities." 
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The  Military  Situation  and  the  Austrian 
Armistice 

(Col.  Feyler,  Journal  de  Geneve,  November  6.) 
As  a  result  of  the  Austrian  armistice  the  Allies  will 
now  have  at  their  disposal  for  their  eastern  front  the 
whole  Italian  Army,  the  whole  Greek  Army  freed 
from  the  necessity  of  paying  any  attention  to  the 
Turks,  the  Serbian  Army,  and  the  British  Armies  of 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  This  first  echelon  is  at  their 
immediate  disposal. 

The  second  echelon  may  be  counted  on  for  the 
Spring  of  1919,  and  consists  of  levies  of  Yueo-Slavs-. 
Czecho-Slovaks  and  Poles,  and  the  now  demobilized 
Rumanian  army.  The  front  offered  for  the  opera- 
tions of  these  armies  consists  of  the  frontier  of  Ba- 
varia between  Switzerland  and  Bohemia,  that  of  Sax- 
ony along  the  Erz  mountains,  and  that  of  Silesia. 

To  transport  and  supply  their  armies  on  this  front 
the  Allies  will  have  the  following  lines  of  communica- 
tion, enumerated  from  west  to  east:  the  Brenner-Inns- 
bruck-Munich line,  based  on  Venetia  and  the  Tren- 
tino;  the  line  through  the  eastern  Tyrol  via  Laibach, 
Klagenfurth  and  Salzburg,  based  also  on  Venetia  and 
on  the  ports  of  Trieste  and  Fiume;  the  Austrian  rail- 


way system  leading  to  Bavaria  by  the  valley  of  the 
Danube  and  to  Saxony  and  Silesia  by  the  Bohemian 
railways,  based  on  the  Balkans  and  their  communica- 
tions with  the  Mediterranean;  and  finally  the  water- 
way of  the  Danube  and  the  Rumanian  railway  system, 
based  on  the  northern  Balkans  and  the  Black  Sea. 

The  situation  of  the  German  armies  has  become 
singularly  precarious,  and  their  material  resources 
have  been  dealt  a  heavy  blow — not  to  mention  the 
curtailing  of  the  food  supply  of  the  Empire.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  capture  by  the  Allies  of  six  thou- 
sand big  guns  and  thirty-two  thousand  machine  guns, 
the  Imperial  General  Staff  is  deprived  of  the  support 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  factories,  and  the  blows 
dealt  daily  to  their  armies  in  France  and  Beleium  are 
reducing  their  effectives  in  ever-increasins:  nronor- 
tions.  Through  the  defeats  which  both  the  German 
wings  have  suffered  during  the  last  three  days,  thev 
are  in  imminent  danger  of  being  thrown  into  serious 
confusion,  with  the  gaps  between  their  weakened  units 
steadily  increasing  in  size. 

Under  these  conditions,  with  ruinous  disaster 
hanging  over  them  in  the  west,  the  German  General 
Staff  cannot  face  the  opening  of  a  new  front  in  the 
east.  The  war  is  virtually  finished;  the  rout  is  com- 
plete. 
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The  Abdication  of  the  Kaiser 

Now  that  the  news,  for  many  days  expected,  has 
come  of  the  abdication  of  the  Kaiser,  there  is  an  added 
interest  in  the  processes  through  which  this  momen- 
tous event  was  brought  about.  Since  the  publication 
in  Germany  of  President  Wilson's  third  note,  the 
press  had  made  bold  to  discuss  the  auestion  of  the 
Kaiser's  abdication.  The  continued  reverses  on  the 
Western  Front,  the  complete  collapse  of  all  of  Ger- 
many's allies,  and,  above  all,  the  internal  troubles, 
have  contributed  to  make  the  Kaiser  auestion.  along 
with  the  question  of  peace,  foremost  in  the  minds  of 
the  German  people.  Throughout  the  press  the  kues- 
tions  have  constantly  presented  themselves:  ""What 
will  the  Kaiser  do?" — ""When  will  he  do  it?"  And  in 
connection  with  these  questions  the  hope  has  been  not 
infrequently  expressed  that  His  Imperial  Majesty 
would  deduce  from  the  course  of  events,  the  logical 
conclusion  respecting  himself.  The  question  rapidly 
developed  beyond  mere  polite  suggestion,  becoming  in 
certain  quarters  an  unmistakable  demand.  On  No- 
vember 1  Schiedemann  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Im- 
perial Chancellor  in  which  he  declared  the  abdication 
of  the  Kaiser  a  necessity.  And  Vorwaerts,  November 
2,  discussing  this  matter  remarked:  "It  is  right  that 
Schiedemann  should  have  taken  such  steps.  We  can 
say  that  he  has  acted  in  harmony  with  the  party  and 
the  Reichstag  fraction." 

The  action  of  Schiedemann  and  the  resulting  sun- 
port  of  the  Social  Democratic  press  forced  all  par- 
ties to  take  a  definite  stand  on  the  auestion.  Mean- 
time another  question  presented  itself.  Germany  was 
threatened  with  disintegration  and  Bolshevism.  She 
was  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of 
preserving  her  national  unity.  Fearing  disintegration 
and  dreading  the  spread  of  the  Bolshevik  movement, 
a  part  of  the  press  which  a  few  days  ago  showed  signs 
of  favoring  the  abdication,  suddenly  took  a  strong 
stand  in  favor  of  the  Kaiser.  The  press  of  the  Right, 
Center  and  the  National  Liberals  began  to  oppose  ab- 
dication, taking  the  position  that  the  Central  Govern- 
ment must  be  preserved  in  order  that  the  states  of  Ger- 
many might  not  break  asunder,  and  in  order  that  the 
people  might  be  preserved  from  anarchy.  With  this 
growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Conservative,  Na- 
tional Liberal,  and  Centerist  press,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  the  Kaiser's  abdication  has  been  brought 
about  by  an  ever-increasing  counter-movement  on  the 
part  of  the  Socialists.  Certainly  the  Socialistic  pres- 
sure has  increased  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
growing  opposition  of  the  more  conservative  grouos. 
It  seems  equally  certain,  too,  that  the  Socialists,  who 
have  long  desired  peace,  forced  the  question  to  a  defi- 
nite issue  at  the  moment  when  a  decision  on  the  ques- 


tion of  an  armistice  is  so  pressing.  The  Socialists  for 
the  last  week  have  made  this  plain.  They  have  con- 
demned Germany's  past  and  they  have  regarded  Wil- 
liam II  as  the  symbol  of  that  past.  They  demand 
peace  and  consider  William  II  as  the  living  expression 
of  war. 

Conservative  Attitude 

The  Taegliche  Rundschau,  November  2,  present- 
ing the  attitude  of  the  Right,  says:  "Kaiser  and  Em- 
pire form  a  union  which  cannot  be  lightlv  seoarated 
without  causing  the  destruction  of  both.  Kaiser  and 
Empire  were  born  within  the  same  hour.  Imperial 
unity  and  unity  of  peoples  under  the  Kaiser  were  the 
ideals  of  our  fathers;  for  these  they  suffered  and  died. 
The  achievement  of  these  things  brought  power  to  the 
people  and  contributed  to  its  well  being. 
Today  the  fact  that  our  people  is  weighed  down  with 
misfortunes,  while  awaiting  the  armistice  terms  of 
our  enemy,  is  in  large  part  the  cause  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Democrats  to  Imperialism.  On  this  point, 
however,  one  must  be  perfectly  clear, — their  opposi- 
tion concerns  not  only  William  II,  but  monarchy  it- 
self. Imperialism  is  the  iron  bond  which  holds  to- 
gether the  nations  and  the  states.  If  it  is  destroved 
the  parts  must  break  asunder  and  particularism  must 
dominate.  That  our  enemies  should  foster  this  oPr>o- 
sition  is  easily  understood;  but  that  Germans  should 
permit  themselves  to  furnish  to  their  enemies  and  the 
world  at  large  such  a  spectacle  of  destruction  is  in- 
conceivable." 

The  Center 

The  press  of  the  Center,  though  it  has  stronglv 
favored  the  Constitutional  changes  which  have  intro- 
duced into  Germany  a  parliamentary  system  and  more 
democratic  government,  opposes  the  abdication  of  the 
Emperor.  Thus  Germania,  November  1,  the  official 
Catholic  organ,  writes:  "The  question  of  the  Kaiser 
has  now  become  so  complicated  that  a  swift  and  con- 
clusive settlement  appears  necessary.  We  continue 
to  hope,  however,  that  it  will  be  settled  with  due  re- 
spect to  the  strong  monarchic  spirit  which  is  to  us  Ger- 
mans a  precious  heritage,  even  to  the  extent  of  being 
an  integral  part  of  ourselves.  Not  only  would  it  come 
to  pass  that  in  sacrificing  our  monarchy  we  would 
sacrifice  something  of  ourselves  and  would  be  unfaith- 
ful to  ourselves ;  but  furthermore  consciousness  of  the 
importance  of  our  Kaiser  question  becomes  more 
acute,  as  we  pointed  out  yesterday,  in  the  sense  that 
with  Imperialism  also  the  National  German  unitv.  for 
which  our  fathers  suffered  and  died,  is  subjected  to 
danger.  Today  one  can  hear  among  divers  persons 
the  statement  that  the  Kaiser  would  abdicate  only  the 
Imperial  throne,  and  would  continue  as  King  of  Prus- 
sia. Is  it  necessary  to  prove  first,  without  going  fur- 
ther, that  this  would  be  for  Germany  a  national  catas- 
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trophe?  What  German  prince  is  there  who  would 
have  the  temerity  to  seize  the  German  crown  and  place 
it  upon  his  head?  What  German  is  there,  and  to  what 
party  does  he  belong,  who  wishes  to  see  torn  asunder 
the  proud  edifice  of  the  Empire,  which  has  been  for  us 
and  our  economic  development  a  source  of  prosperity, 
at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  and  who  wishes  to  see  in  its 
place  the  small  states  of  former  years,  or  indeed,  for 
that  matter,  the  misery  of  the  German  confederation  of 
the  first  half  of  the  previous  century?  Not  even  our 
enemies  would  inflict  upon  us  such  an  instrument  of 
torture." 

National-Liberal  View 

In  much  greater  detail  the  Koelnische  Zeitung, 
November  3,  discusses  the  question  of  the  Imperial 
abdication.    This  organ,  representing  National  Lib- 
eral opinion,  naturally  places  greatest  emphasis  upon 
the  preservation  of  German  unity,  believing  that  this 
unity  could  not  be  maintained  under  a  Renublican 
regime.    The  article  of  the  Koelnische  Zeitung  pre- 
sents so  many  phases  of  the  question  that  it  is  trans- 
lated in  full.    "The  members  of  the  National  Liberal 
Reichstag  fraction  actually  living  here  (in  Berlin) 
are  agreed  that  the  question  of  the  Kaiser  ought  not 
to  be  separated  from  the  question  of  unity  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  from  the  Imperial  idea.    The  National  Lib- 
eral Party  was  at  one  time  called  the  partv  which  cre- 
ated the  Empire,  and  it  has  participated  actively  in 
the  moulding  of  Imperial  institutions.    Many  of  these 
institutions,  which  appear  to  us  as  the  very  foundation 
of  our  constitutional  life,  have  been  sacrificed  as  a 
result  of  the  storms  of  the  times.    One  of  these,  how- 
ever, remains  unshaken  and  must  protect  us  in  the  fu- 
ture and  at  the  present  time  against  the  dominance  of 
particularism, — that  is  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  If 
we  lose  this  Imperial  unity,  Germany  must  sink  into 
chaos,  into  a  group  of  small  states,  or  as  in  the  time 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  into  a  state  of  semi- 
sovereignty  under  the  protection  of  a  superior  power; 
or  Germany  must  sink  perhaps  to  conditions  under 
which  German  fights  against  German,  or  under  which 
there  may  even  be  a  separation  of  North  from  South. 
Only  Imperialism  is  capable  of  preventing  this  situa- 
tion.   It  has  not  been  observed  that  in  this  matter  a 
question  of  word  structure  presents  itself.    Not  the 
Imperial  question  as  such,  but  the  Kaiser  as  the  per- 
sonification of  Imperial  power,  is  the  symbol  of  Ger- 
man unity,  and  the  living  symbol  of  that  unity.  Where 
would  the  unity  of  the  Empire  be  if  only  an  Imperial 
Chancellor  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Empire?  Does  any 
one  believe  this  unity  could  remain  if  the  path  should 
be  chosen  which  would  lead  to  a  German  Remiblic? 
In  National  Liberal  circles  the  opinion  is  Drevalent 
that  the  carrying  out  of  the  abdication  of  the  Kaiser 
would,  and  must  necessarily,  lead  to  a  Republic.  So 
ii  the  abdication  of  the  Kaiser  should  come  about,  and 
also  the  abdication  of  the  Crown  Prince,  which  is  al- 
ready openly  discussed,  it  would  result  in  a  deteriora- 
tion of  Imperial  influence,  which  could  not  possibly  be 
restored.    An  expression  in  Germany  in  favor  of  an 
innocent  child  as  Kaiser  gives  to  the  monarchic  idea 


its  last  blow.  When,  however,  the  Social  Democrats 
desire  to  force  the  Kaiser  to  abdicate,  then  there  can 
be  no  turning  back,  the  step  having  been  taken.  Then 
would  the  Social  Democrats  themselves,  even  though 
their  leaders  do  not  as  yet  wish  it,  be  forced  by  the 
masses  to  destroy  the  monarchy  and  substitute  for  it 
a  Republic.  If  Scheidemann  should  force  the  abdica- 
tion, then  a  Republic  would  be  demanded,  and 
Scheidemann  would  be  abandoned  if  he  failed  to 
bring  it  about.  But  then  neither  Bavaria  nor  Saxony 
would  remain  in  the  confederation.  A  republican 
President  and  a  national  minister  could  never  succeed 
in  holding  together  the  divers  German  states  which 
formerly  the  King  of  Prussia  has  held  united  and 
also  will  in  the  future  hold  united,  especially  when 
he  gives  his  guarantees  that  he  desires  a  new  order 
of  affairs. 

"Furthermore  the  National  Liberals  would  deem 
themselves  culpable  if  they  should  give  way  to  the  So- 
cialists on  this  question  without  a  discussion.  De- 
mocracy necessitates  taking  cognizance  of  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  German  people.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  people  is  monarchic. 
This  is  equally  pointed  out  by  the  Centerist  organ, 
Germania.  This  is  proved  also  by  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  the  bourgeoisie  who  extend  aid  to  the  So- 
cialists in  their  struggle  is  still  insignificant.  The 
events  in  Russia  and  in  Austria-Hungary  demonstrate 
the  results  of  the  destruction  of  Central  authoritv.  The 
party  which  stands  for  unity  must  defend  the  cause  of 
Empire  and  the  Emperor;  it  can  take  no  part  in  ef- 
forts which  have  for  their  aim  the  imperilling  of  the 
Imperial  regime  and  the  welfare  of  the  German  peo- 
ple." 

Socialistic  View 

The  Social  Democrats  continue  their  hostile  atti- 
tude toward  the  Kaiser  and  the  Crown  Prince,  criticis- 
ing the  policy  of  William  II  which  led  Germany  into 
the  war,  and  demanding  his  abdication.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  an  article  of  Vorwaerts,  October  31, 
is  typical  of  this  point  of  view:  "If  one  considers  the 
political  struggle  between  parties,  it  will  be  found  that 
an  understanding  has  never  been  reached  between 
William  II  and  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  Chlod- 
wig  Hohenlohe  once  said  there  were  three  kinds  of  hu- 
man beings,  black,  white  and  princes.  In  this  respect 
William  II  has  always  seemed  a  type  of  a  special  va- 
riety, and  no  other  choice  remains  but  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  more  than  ordinary  human  being;  or  one 
must  tremble  at  the  thought  that  this  man,  who  after 
all  is  only  human,  held  in  his  hands  such  sovereign 
power,  even  though  foreseeing  such  misfortune. 

"A  monarchy  based  on  reason  was  impossible;  it 
could  exist  only  as  a  monarchy  based  on  Divine  Right. 
William  II  himself  was  a  Divine  Right  Monarch  and 
fostered  amongst  his  subjects  faith  in  himself  and  in 
the  institutions  which  he  represented.  But  he  has  not 
proved  an  adept  at  making  converts;  monarchic 
thought  has  not  won  out  during  the  past  thirty  years, 
for  the  most  part  it  has  lost,  and  even  without  this  un- 
fortunate war,  William  II  had  completed  his  mission. 
Then  came  this  war!    The  Emperor  did  not  wish  it, 
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but  he  failed  to  find  the  right  medium  for  preventing 
it.  The  assassination  of  the  heir  to  the  Austrian 
throne,  his  personal  friend,  determined  his  fatal  con- 
duct. For  from  his  point  of  view,  the  assassination 
of  a  prince  was  more  than  homicide.  As  for  us  we 
deplore  the  murder  of  a  crowned  head  iust  as  we  do 
a  poor  peasant  who  is  overcome  on  the  highwav.  And 
yet  the  murder  of  a  peasant  has  never  yet  produced 
a  world  war.  .  .  .  But  it  is  not  against  the 
Kaiser  that  our  accusations  are  brought,  who  is  as  he 
is  as  the  result  of  birth  and  education,  but  against  the 
German  bourgeoisie.  We  offered  him  our  help  in  or- 
der to  destroy  a  state  of  things  the  fateful  outcome  of 
which  the  words  of  our  dead  chief  prophesied.  He 
rejected  our  offer,  it  accomplished  nothing.  And  then 
came  fate.  Ten  years  have  passed;  dark  shadows 
have  fallen  upon  Bellvue  Castle,  in  which  our  leader 
opposed  the  results  of  the  resolutions.  We  Social  Dem- 
ocrats were  during  the  ten  years  before  ready  to  help 
him  without  his  knowing  it  and  without  his  wishing  it. 
We  were  not  understood,  indeed  we  did  not  fullv  un- 
derstand ourselves  what  was  taking  place. 
Had  we  not  previously  resorted  to  desperate  meas- 
ures? But  the  end  has  come  and  things  which  cannot 
be  repaired  have  been  done.  Nothing  can  now  silence 
the  murmurs  and  anger  of  the  people  when  they  ask: 
What  will  the  Kaiser  do?    When  will  he  do  it?" 

ALLIED  PRESS— Italian 

Italian  Victories  and  Italian  Claims 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  Italian  militarv  victories, 
a  feeling  of  optimism  has  quite  supplanted  the  tempo- 
rary depression  following  the  outburst  of  enthusiasm 
which  greeted  the  first  peace  talk.  In  sympathy  with 
the  feeling  at  home,  the  hopes  of  the  Italian  Irredent- 
ists have  again  been  raised  and  have  found  expression 
through  their  various  representative  bodies.  What  the 
Italians  of  Italy,  as  well  of  those  of  the  Irredentists 
lands,  hope  to  gain  from  a  victorious  war  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  quotations. 

The  Democratic  77  Secolo,  October  28,  gives  the 
jjrogram  of  the  National  Italian  Council  of  Irredentist 
Lands.  "We  affirm  that  on  the  basis  of  the  demands 
made  by  President  Wilson,  recognized  and  accepted 
by  the  Central  Powers,  we  ought  to  be  considered  as 
detached  from  the  territorial  possessions  of  Austria. 
We  also  affirm  that  it  is  absolutely  not  the  duty  of  the 
Italian  Deputies  to  enter  into  contact  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  with  the  nationalities  actually  subject  to  Aus- 
tria, with  the  object  of  reorganizing  the  State.  Since 
all  the  Italian  territories  which  are  now  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  Monarchy  ought  to  consider  themselves  as 
definitely  belonging  to  the  Italian  State,  we  issue  a  pro- 
test, especially  against  the  exceptional  position  which, 
according  to  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  should 
be  created  in  the  city  of  Trieste." 

From  the  same  paper,  October  29,  we  learn  that 
"the  Trentino  Section  of  the  Political  Association 
among  Italian  Irredentists  voted  an  order  of  the  dav 
which  greets  with  pleasure  the  formation  of  a  National 
Italian  Council  presided  over  by  Deputy  Conci.  It  is 
considered  that  such  a  constitution  has  one  meaning: 


the  early  accomplishment  of  that  maximum  program 
of  national  claims  which  has  always  been  passionately 
adhered  to  by  the  Irredentists."  The  following  tele- 
gram was  sent  by  this  body  to  Signor  Orlando:  "The 
Trentino  Section  of  Italian  Irredentists,  conscious  of 
the  supreme  necessity  of  forming  secure  boundaries 
for  Italy,  is  confident  that  the  Government  will  know, 
in  the  eventuality  of  an  armistice,  how  to  obtain  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  all  the  Alpine  lands  claimed 
by  Italy. 

The  Orlandian  VEpoca,  October  30,  gives  this  in- 
formation: "The  Deputies  of  the  Adriatic  Irredent- 
ists Lands  expressed  their  agreement  with  the  Political 
Association  of  Irredentists  and  presented  to  the  Gov- 
ernment a  motion  asking  the  occupation,  during  an 
armistice,  of  the  territories  claimed  by  the  nation;  they 
also  sent  a  telegram  of  homage  to  the  King  as  a  reply 
to  the  Federal  manifesto  of  the  enemy.  Today  they 
voted  the  following  program:  'The  Adriatic  Section 
of  the  Political  Association  of  Italian  Irredentists,  and 
the  parliamentary  and  provincial  deputies  of  Adriatic 
lands,  applaud  the  noble  affirmation  of  the  Italian 
Group  to  the  Viennese  Chamber,  in  which  the  subju- 
gated provinces  were  claimed  for  Italy. 
It  is  declared  that  the  Austrian  dominion  of  these 
lands  has  fallen!-     .  . 

The  city  of  Trieste  has  expressed  its  pleasure  at 
the  attitude  of  other  Italian  Irredentists  in  resrard  to 
the  national  claims.  "Deputy  Pitatco  from  Trieste," 
writes  the  Liberal  Corriere  Delia  Sera,  October  30. 
"made  the  following  observations  on  the  declaration 
of  the  Italian  Group  to  the  Viennese  Chamber:  This 
declaration  admirably  crowns  a  hundred  years  of 
struggle  for  independence.  .  .  .  The  will  of 
the  Irredentists  has  been  affirmed  by  a  solemn,  effect- 
ive and  conclusive  act.  It  gives  us  real  pleasure  to 
see  that  the  people  of  Istria  and  Trentino  protest 
against  the  special  position  offensively  offered  to  Tri- 
este. .  .  .  There  is  the  liveliest  hope  that  the 
enemy  Empire  may  be  ruined,  and  that  with  its  ruin 
may  come  the  full  hearing  of  all  the  rights  which 
Italy,  with  the  highest  justice  and  moderation,  claims 
to  the  Alps  and  the  Adriatic'  " 

According  to  II  Secolo,  October  31,  "the  Council 
of  the  National  Association  Trento-Trieste'  exhorts 
the  population  to  maintain  their  resistance  intact  aud 
alert  in  the  face  of  the  vain  diplomatic  cunning  with 
which  dying  Austria  would  seek  to  interrupt  the  glorv 
of  Italian  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  using  Austrian 
force  to  suffocate  the  internal  movements  directed  to- 
wards the  formation  of  free  nationalities.  To  the  wis- 
dom, the  honesty  and  the  energy  of  all  Italians,  we 
confide  the  immediate  repression  (whatever  the  cost 
and  whatever  the  means)  of  any  eventual,  criminal  at- 
tempt against  the  rights  of  the  Italian  nation.  .  .  . 
and  civilization." 

The  political  attitude  of  cautiousness  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  order  of  the  day  voted  by  the  Parliament- 
ary Group  of  National  Defense.  "There  was  consid- 
erable discussion,"  writes  the  Catholic  Corriere  d'ltalia 
October  29,  "of  the  various  problems  of  internal,  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  policy  which  recent  events  have 
raised.  The  program  approved  by  the  Group  was  in 
part  as  follows:    The  exigencies  of  the  conclusive 
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period  of  the  war  demand  from  the  Government  and 
from  the  people  die  same  wariness  and  the  same  firm- 
ness which  were  necessary  in  the  pre-war  period.  In 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  should  alwavs  maintain 
itself  within  the  limits  of  a  policy  of  liberty  compati- 
ble with  just  defense  against  deceit  or  open  indications 
of  defeatism,  the  Government  is  asked  to  take  meas- 
ures to  hold  the  instruments  of  political  and  adminis- 
trative power  with  a  firm  hand,  making  itself  under- 
stood and  obeyed  without  hesitation  or  weakness  bv 
all  its  functionaries.  The  Government  inspires  all 
citizens  with  that  national  discipline  so  necessary  to 
.-(•(ure  to  us  the  fruits  of  all  the  sacrifices  which  our 
soldiers  and  our  civil  populations  have  endured  with 
such  indomitable  spirit. 

k"  "It  is  asked  that  our  foreign  policy,  firmly  main- 
taining all  our  rights  and  duties  in  connection  with  our 
Allies,  should  tend  toward  putting  into  actual  opera- 
tion the  principles  of  nationality  and  justice  so  sol- 
emnly proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates.  It  is  also  asked  that  the  resulting  diplomatic 
action  should  be  assisted  by  all  Government  authori- 
ties without  any  individual  discords  which  might 
weaken  its  effect,  and  that  emphasis  be  laid  upon  the 
necessity  of  a  united  diplomatic  front. 

'  "It  is  believed  necessary  that  the  political  power, 
without  impeding  the  action  of  the  militarv  powers, 
should  be  able  to  exercise  at  any  moment  all  the 
rights  which  belong  to  it  by  reason  of  its  responsibilitv 
to  parliament  and  the  country.  This  is  essential  to 
insure  the  observance  of  our  diplomatic  duties  and 
the  accomplishment  of  our  war  aims. 

"  "While  it  is  expected  that  the  Government  will 
prepare  the  solution  of  the  grave  problems  attendant 
on  demobilization  and  will  take  steps  to  direct  the 
renewed  conscience  of  Italians  to  the  effectual  opera- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Nations,  the  Group,  with  a  tem- 
porary renunciation  of  a  part  of  the  individual  pre- 
war programs,  invites  its  members  to  use  all  their  en- 
ergies in  assuring  to  the  nation  the  benefits  of  a  dur- 
able peace.  The  Group  invites  parties  and  citizens 
to  give  all  their  enthusiasm  to  the  cause  of  the  war. 
It  further  invites  them  to  maintain  firmly  their  or- 
ganizations for  facing  and  overcoming  the  new  diffi- 
culties, which  will  eventually  menace  the  fortunes  of 
Italy.' 

"The  Directorate  of  the  Republican  Party  (Naples 
Matlino,  October  30)  has  also  considered  distributing 
a  manifesto  in  which  shall  be  indicated  the  conditions 
of  peace  which  ought  now  to  be  considered  in  conse- 
quence of  the  victories  of  the  Allies.  The  order  of  the 
day  voted  by  the  Directorate  expressed  its  adherence 
to  the  Society  of  Nations.  In  full  accord  with  the  Re- 
form Socialists,  it  decided  to  compile  a  memorandum 
containing  the  common  claims  for  the  adjustment  of 
Italian  affairs  after  the  war." 

AMERICAN  PRESS 

The  Armistice  With  Bulgaria 

If  American  press  opinion  can  be  accurately 
judged  by  the  tone  of  the  articles  appearing  in  the 
small  number  of  Eastern  newspapers  that  have  been 


received  up  to  the  present  time,  the  American  press 
made  a  great  deal  out  of  the  Bulgarian  request  for  an 
armistice  on  September  28.  The  treatment  of  this 
news  comprised  large  headlines  and  long  articles,  with 
extended  recitals  of  Bulgaria's  unsavory  record.  At 
present  we  are  not  able  to  give  an  accurate  impression 
of  the  editorial  reaction  of  the  entire  press  to  diis  im- 
portant event,  an  event  which  has  a  special  significance 
of  its  own  because  it  was  the  first  defection  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy  nations. 

However,  editorials  have  been  received  from  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun,  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
New  York  Evening  Post.  In  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  October  4,  Mr.  David  Lawrence  added  interest 
to  the  first  page  by  informing  that  journal's  small  but 
select  circle  of  readers  that  the  whole  affair  was  a 
magnificent  vindication  of  Wilson's  policy.  The  fact 
that  Mr.  Lawrence  has  never  been  known  to  criticise 
the  administration  does  not  necessarily  detract  from 
the  value  of  his  opinion — as  an  opinion — coming  as  it 
does  from  the  shadow  of  the  White  House.  Inasmuch 
as  the  writings  of  this  Washington  correspondent  are 
syndicated  to  the  W'ashington  Star,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  several  other  newspapers,  they  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  even  if  bulk  were  the  only 
value  to  be  weighed.  Mr.  Lawrence  advances  the 
highly  interesting  suggestion  that  President  Wilson 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  Bulgarian  withdrawal, 
and  that  he  was  able  to  do  so  by  instinct.  "One  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  the  situation  was  that  the 
American  Government  was  really  without  much  de- 
tailed information  from  the  interior  of  Bulgaria,  get- 
ting reports  only  occasionally  from  Consul  Murphy. 
Such  data  as  he  conveyed,  coupled  with  the  instinctive 
desire  of  the  American  Government  to  keep  an  avenue 
open  for  eventual  breakdown  of  the  Central  Powers, 
prevented  a  break  with  Bulgaria."  Reasoning  then 
from  cause  to  effect,  it  is  quite  evident  to  this  writer 
that  "President  Wilson's  foresight  in  steadfastly  re- 
fusing to  yield  to  pressure  for  a  declaration  of  war  on 
Bulgaria  has  been  of  distinct  assistance  to  the  cause 
of  the  Entente,  as  events  in  the  Balkans  have  proved, 
and  the  wisdom  of  that  forbearance  may  yet  be  dem- 
onstrated with  respect  to  Turkey." 

It  would  seem  also  that  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment enjoyed  at  all  times  the  same  intimate  and  pre- 
cise knowledge  of  the  inner  motives  of  Bulgaria's  mili- 
tary policy,  for  Mr.  Lawrence  tells  us:  "The  United 
States  knew  right  along  that  there  were  differences  be- 
tween Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  and  knew  authoritatively, 
moreover,  that  Bulgaria  felt  unhappy  in  her  alliance 
with  the  Central  Powers  because  of  the  prospect  of 
German  domination  after  the  war.  Added  to  this  was 
a  sentimental  interest  toward  America  on  the  part  of 
the  leading  men  of  Bulgaria,  many  of  whom  were  edu- 
cated at  Robert  College,  the  American  institution  in 
Constantinople." 

Strange  to  say,  the  New  York  Times  and  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun  were  able  to  discuss  the  Bulgarian 
armistice  without  seeing  eye  to  eye  with  Mr.  Law- 
rence. Indeed,  in  their  thorough  discussion  of  the 
Bulgarian  situation,  they  appear  wholly  unimpressed 
by  the  facts  which  are  so  all  important  to  Mr.  Law- 
rence and  those  who  furnished  him  with  the  data.  No 
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credit  is  given  Mr.  Wilson  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Bulgarians  as  a  result  of  an  independent  military  vic- 
tory on  their  front.  But  this  may  he  because  The  Sun 
is  Republican,  and  the  Times,  true  to  its  habit  of  doing 
everything  thoroughly,  prefers  to  reserve  for  a  subse- 
quent article  its  appreciation  of  the  American  part  in 
bringing  about  the  debacle. 

Again  the  Times,  September  28,  devotes  most  of 
its  space  to  a  eulogy  of  the  Serbians. 

"When  the  two  Bulgarian  delegates  who  are  en 
route  for  the  French  headquarters  to  ask  for  an  armis- 
tice and  to  arrange  'eventually  the  terms  of  peace' 
reach  that  headquarters,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
meet  Serbian  Generals  there.  When  thev  ask  for  the 
armistice,  it  would  be  well  if  those  Serbian  Generals 
were  deputed  to  make  the  reply.  If  they  do,  that  reply 
will  be  'What  have  you  done  v/ith  our  country?' 
Whether  they  do  or  not,  the  answer  should  be,  'We 
will  consider  your  proposal  when  you  are  out  of  Ser- 
bia and  Rumania.'  If  there  is  any  armistice,  it 
should  be  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Bulgaria's  sur- 
render. But  peace  should  not  even  be  mentioned 
while  Bulgarians  remain  on  Serbian  and  Rumanian 
soil. 

"The  case  of  Bulgaria  is  exactly  on  all  fours  with 
that  of  Germany.  The  Allies  are  irrevocably  re- 
solved not  to  think  of  peace  with  Germany  until  she  is 
out  of  Belgium  and  France  and  has  cancelled  the  pre- 
tended treaty  she  made  at  Brest-Litovsk  with  her  own 
paid  agents,  purporting  to  represent  Russia.  Bulgaria 
joined  in  the  murder  of  Serbia,  and  while  the  atroci- 


ties of  the  Austrians  in  that  unhappy  and  heroic  coun- 
try have  been  bad  enough,  they  have  been  exceeded 
by  those  of  the  Bulgarians.  Serbia  and  Belgium  were 
the  first  and  innocent  victims  of  the  Teutonic  raid  on 
the  world.  Serbia's  sufferings  have  been  greater  than 
Belgium's.  It  is  mere  impudence  for  Bulgaria  to 
ask  for  a  discussion  of  peace  until  she  has  taken  her 
uniformed  murderers  off  the  devastated  Serbian  soil." 

The  Sun  was  even  disposed  to  be  a  "'Doubting 
Thomas,"  as  it  filled  nearly  half  a  column  with  vague 
discussion  under  the  heading  "Has  Bulgaria  Surren- 
dered?" Like  its  neighbor  of  Times  Square,  the  Sun 
thinks  well  of  the  Serbians,  and  does  not  believe  that 
in  the  world  there  can  be  any  so  poor  as  to  do  honor 
to  the  Bulgarians.  "The  moment  things  went  wrong, 
a  panic  was  inevitable.  The  average  Bulgarian  towns- 
man or  peasant  has  no  great  recompense,  moral  or 
material,  to  expect  for  his  sufferings.  The  minute 
the  suffering  becomes  acute,  his  instinct  is  to  get  rid  of 
it."  In  the  opinion  of  this  journal  "the  severance  of 
the  southern  States  of  Mittel-Europa  from  the  two 
Central  Empires  is  comparable  in  its  effects  to  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Mississippi  valley  by  the  Northern  forces  in 
our  own  Civil  war,  cutting  the  Confederacy  in  two  and 
depriving  its  armies  in  the  field  of  the  regions  upon 
which  they  relied  for  much  of  their  sustenance.  The 
end  of  the  Civil  War  did  not  supervene  instantane- 
ously. A  struggle  of  despair  still  went  on,  but  the 
end  was  in  sight  at  all  times  after  the  fall  of  Vicks- 
burg.  The  present  war  will  not  end  tomorrow,  but 
who  shall  say  that  the  end  is  not  coming  into  clear 
view: 
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The  Austrian  Armistice  and  the  French 
Political  Situation 

The  armistice  with  Austria,  the  third  recent  arm- 
istice and  the  most  important,  was  announced  to  the 
Chamber  at  an  impressive  session,  November  5.  Com- 
ment on  this  event  of  first  magnitude  for  France  in 
general  revealed  a  seriousness  and  dignitv  Quite  in 
keeping  with  the  gravity  of  the  moment.  Clemenceau, 
the  venerable  Premier,  within  a  few  days  of  finishing 
a  year  in  office,  read  the  terms  of  the  document  and 
followed  this  with  a  brief  but  stirring  appeal  to 
France  for  national  unity  and  firm  friendship  with 
her  Allies.  This  appeal  elicited  warm  praise  from  all 
but  the  Socialists. 

At  this  session  "The  Tiger"  came  into  his  own, 
receiving  a  personal  ovation  which  moved  him  deeplv. 
This  too  found  its  echo  in  the  papers,  most  of  which 
devoted  considerable  space  to  Clemenceau's  per- 
sonality. In  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing  over  the  suc- 
cesses already  won,  there  was  a  generous  appreciation 
of  France's  Allies,  and  a  solemn  realization  of  the  dif- 
ficulties yet  to  be  faced. 

The  attention  devoted  to  Bolshevism  bv  various 
papers  indicates  that  French  press  opinion  is  awake 
to  this  threatening  danger.  The  appeal  for  national 
unity  and  a  continuance  of  the  alliances  found  a 
rather  ready  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  press,  al- 
though in  one  or  two  cases  papers  with  known  preju- 
dices showed  a  somewhat  disquieting  inclination  to 
interpret  the  Premier's  plea  for  a  political  and  social 
armistice  in  a  narrow  sense. 

The  Chamber  frowned  vigorously  on  a  Socialist 
attempt  at  interpellation.  This  took  the  form  of  a 
question  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  clause  in  the  armis- 
tice regarding  the  occupation  of  strategic  points.  A 
few  papers  the  next  day  took  the  Socialists  to  task  for 
their  attitude.  UHumanite,  published  a  violent  at- 
tack on  Clemenceau. 

The  comment  of  Oui,  November  6,  may  be  taken 
as  typical  of  the  so-called  news  sheets  like  the  Matin. 
Petit  Parisien,  and  others.  It  summarizes  briefly  the 
really  salient  points:  the  deep  feelings  touched, 
France's  gratitude  to  her  soldiers  and  her  Allies,  the 
parallel  to  August,  1917,  and  the  unfortunate  Social- 
ist interpellations. 

"It  was  to  be  a  simple  communication  of  the  Gov- 
ernment but  the  sentiment  which  has  filled  all  hearts 
for  the  last  three  days  was  such  that  the  scene  became 
a  veritable  apotheosis — an  apotheosis  of  our  soldiers 
and  our  Allies.  Except  for  a  few  unfortunate  inci- 
dents, the  same  grand  wave  of  enthusiasm  could  be 
felt  in  the  assembly  as  on  August  2,  1914." 

The  Echo  de  Paris,  November  6,  adopts  an  his- 
torical viewpoint,  and  its  headline  "The  Death  of 


Austria"  was  almost  the  epitaph  of  an  Empire  which 
was  "annihilated  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Allies  and  on 
the  other  by  its  own  fragments.  The  Imperial  and 
Royal  army  has  ceased  to  exist  and  with  it  disappears 
the  old  Dual  Monarchy.  .  .  .  Founded  August 
6,  1806,  as  entirely  distinct  from  the  Holy  Roman- 
Germanic  Empire,  the  Austrian  Empire  disappeared 
completely  November  3,  1918.  Both  events  were  ac- 
complished under  the  blows  of  France  or  of  a  coali- 
tion in  which  France  holds  the  first  place.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  note  that  in  both  cases  the  Hapsburgs  passively 
accept  the  decrees  of  fate.  From  now  on  the  dvnastv 
counts  no  more;  at  best  it  can  survive  as  an  appendix." 

The  same  paper,  November  7,  emphasises  and  re- 
peats Clemenceau's  point  on  solidarity  among  the 
Allies  adding  a  program  of  its  own : 

1.  — "No  more  social  warfare,  let  us  reconcile 
Capital  and  Labor  that  these  two  forces  mav  co-od- 
erate  in  the  economic  regeneration  of  the  country." 

2.  — No  more  class  struggles;  in  a  democracy 
there  are  no  classes. 

3.  — No  more  religious,  sincere,  respectful,  tol- 
erance of  all  belief  of  all  opinions. 

"Under  the  aegis  of  victory  let  us  work  with  one 
heart  for  a  material  reconciliation  that  we  mav  be 
worthy  of  peace  as  we  have  been  of  war." 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  November  7,  has  two  ar- 
ticles on  the  situation,  one  dealing  chiefly  with  the 
session  of  the  Chamber,  and  the  other  with  the  politi- 
cal situation.  The  former  by  A.  Albert  Petit  gives  an 
excellent  perspective  of  the  session ;  the  latter  by  Aug- 
guste  Gauvain,  pays  particular  attention  to  the  future 
of  the  alliance,  touches  on  the  Socialists,  and  warns 
France  against  Germany's  use  of  Bolshevism  as  a 
weapon. 

"The  dominant  note  of  yesterday's  great  session 
was  gravity,"  writes  Petit.  "We  kept  our  gravity  in 
moments  of  disaster;  we  keep  it  in  the  hour  of  our 
victory.  Our  present  joy,  like  our  past  disquiet  has 
a  tinge  of  reflection  and  meditation  which  does  not 
correspond  to  the  superficial  idea  so  often  held  of  our 
national  temperament.  Does  this  mean  that  trial  has 
altered  us  or  that  heroic  times  reveal  our  true  nature? 
We  dare  not  be  ourselves,  perhaps,  in  ordinary  life; 
we  are  certainly  other  and  better  than  we  choose  to 
seem  in  the  theater  or  in  the  city." 

Passing  to  M.  Clemenceau,  Petit  asks  "Who  would 
recognize  in  this  statesman  with  the  deliberation  and 
self-restraint  of  wisdom  the  man  we  heard  but  vester- 
day  launching  unrestrained  polemics?  Does  not  M. 
Clemenceau,  in  appealing  to  later  generations  to  re- 
nounce all  needless  struggles  and  party  quarrels  which 
may  injure  or  weaken  France,  turn  his  back  on  the 
very  quarrels  in  which  he  played  the  role  he  now 
judges  in  full  serenity? 
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"The  task  of  rebuilding  France  will  be  less  glori- 
ous and  less  grateful  than  that  of  saving  France.  If 
it  be  not  approached  in  a  spirit  of  accord,  abnegation 
and  renunication  .  .  .  'the  blood  alreadv  shed 
will  be  vain,  and  we  shall  not  be  worthv  of  our  oeace'. 
The  weakness  of  a  party,  as  of  a  man,  is  to  believe  in 
its  infallibility.  .  .  Whose  fault  is  it  if  the 
Socialists  feel  themselves  rebuked  when  allusion  is 
made  to  certain  indications  of  blindness?  .  .  . 
How  can  we  forget  the  formidable  errors  of  judgment 
on  the  part  of  those  who  did  not  believe  in  the  Rus- 
sian revolution  after  studying  it  in  its  very  cradle? 

"W  e  all  render  homage  to  those  whose  sacrifices 
gave  victory  to  the  Allies — a  victory  which  is  ours, 
but  which  we  have  not  the  foolish  pride  to  claim  as 
solely  ours.  The  poignant  memory  of  the  flower  of 
our  youth  cut  off  for  the  common  safetv  .  .  . 
must  inspire  in  us  a  social  and  patriotic  discipline." 

The  article  closes  with  this  allusion  to  France's 
Allies:  "Never  was  finer  homage  paid  to  our  Allies 
than  yesterday.  M.  Clemenceau  expressed  in  simple 
and  effective  words  our  feeling  for  the  Americans, 
our  friends  forever,  and  for  the  English,  our  ancient 
enemies  of  bygone  days,  now  become  our  faithful 
brothers-in-arms." 

Auguste  Gauvain  speaks  approvingly  of  Clem- 
enceau's  allusion  to  "our  great  interests  of  the  fu- 
ture'" and  his  declaration  to  the  effect  that  "our  al- 
liances for  today  must  continue  tomorrow  and  day 
after  tomorrow.  This  must  be  said  and  resaid  to  the 
French  public,  for  after  peace  is  made,  and  even  be- 
fore it  is  made,  an  insidious  effort  has  been  beeun 
against  this.  .  .  .  We  must  oppose  ceaselessly, 
every  attempt  to  dislocate  the  existing  bloc.  What- 
ever our  victory,  no  possible  territorial  advantage, 
no  stipulation  of  any  kind,  will  protect  us  in  case  we 
follow  bad  counsels.  .  .  .  Our  finest  guarantee 
will  be  our  faith  with  our  Allies."  The  article  pays 
tribute  to  Pichon  (Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs)  for 
his  emphasis  on  France's  alliance  with  Italy,  and  her 
attitude  toward  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  Poles  and  Yugo- 
slavs, and  rebukes  the  Socialists,  Renaudel  and 
Cachin,  for  their  interpellation,  saying  "Bolshevism 
is  the  supreme  resource  of  our  foes,  and  it  is. 
our  right  and  duty  to  maintain  order  in  the  face  of 
it.  Remember  that  Germany  will  not  fail 

to  attempt  to  create  embarrassment  for  us  in  the  Dual 
Monarchy  by  this  means,  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
Pan-Germans  and  Social  Democrats. 

"...  Make  examples.  So  far  from  doing 
an  injury  to  liberty  thereby,  we  shall  safeguard  it. 

The  Czecho-Slovaks  are  to  a  great  extent 
Socialists,  but  they  repudiate  both  the  Marxian 
Theory,  and  the  class  struggle  adopted  by  our  So- 
cialists with  blind  ardor." 

The  article  in  le  Temps,  November  7,  is  quite  as 
long  but  by  no  means  so  significant  as  that  in  the 
Debuts:  there  are  similar  comparisons  drawn  be- 
tween November  6,  1918  and  August  4,  1914,  and 
similar  allusions  made  to  the  union  sacree.  Then 
follows  this  tribute  to  Clemenceau,  which  alludes  to 
his  long  struggle  for  Alsace-Lorraine  dating  back 


to  the  time  these  provinces  were  lost.  "He  never 
ceased  to  think  of  France  .  .  .  and  some  of  his 
disagreements  with  other  Republicans  arose  from  the 
very  fact  that  he  had  a  direct  and  personal  view  re- 
garding the  ways  and  means  to  the  great  reparation 
we  all  awaited.  He  thought  of  France  first,  continent- 
al France,  which  must  be  restored,  at  the  risk  of  even 
losing  a  chance  to  extend  our  influence  and  our  do- 
mains." Quoting  Clemenceau's  speech  of  the  day  be- 
fore, the  article  goes  on:  "we  must  be  humanitarians, 
but  Frenchmen  first,  for  France  represents  an  idealis- 
tic concept  of  humanity,  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
world,  and  which  brings  it  to  pass  that  a  man  can- 
not serve  humanity  to  the  detriment  of  France."  The 
tribute  closes  with  an  allusion  to  Clemenceau's  life 
of  polemics,  a  plea  for  unity  in  France  as  well  as  for 
a  "serious  peace  founded  on  precise  guarantees." 

Le  Temps,  like  the  journal  des  Debats  on  the  same 
date,  has  a  second  article  devoted  to  France's  Allies 
and  Alliance.  "Unity  has  brought  victory,  and  vic- 
tory will  not  destroy  our  unity."  Then  follow  al- 
lusions to  the  Allies  by  name,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
speeches  in  the  Chamber.  "We  must  continue  in- 
separable. This  unwavering  alliance  of  free  people 
to  safeguard  the  liberty  of  the  world-  we  conceive 
to  be  the  base  of  Mr.  Wilson's  League  of  Nations." 

Passing  to  Germany,  the  Temps  expresses  its  con- 
tinued disbelief  in  her  repentance:  "Behind  her 
equivocal  facade,  an  'imperial  democratic  govern- 
ment' (to  quote  M.  Clemenceau)  persists;  bitter 
hearts  and  intractable  pride  still  maintain  her  mili- 
tary resistance." 

Le  Pays,  November  7,  alludes  in  similar  vein  to 
the  Allies  now  freed,  to  the  new  era  opening,  and  to 
the  future,  with  a  plea  for  "social  peace,  crowning 
our  titanic  effort  and  four  years  of  sacrifice,  suffer- 
ing, heroism,  and  invincible  confidence,"  closing 
with  an  exhortation  to  political  and  national  union. 

A  second  article  in  the  same  issue  by  the  editor, 
Gaston  Vidal,  attacks  the  Royalists — particularly 
their  hardy  annual,  M.  Maurras,  and  lays  bare  what 
many  Frenchmen  consider  a  weakness  of  the  French 
governmental  system.  "May  we  recall  to  M.  Maur- 
ras that  England  owes  to  democrats,  to  Lloyd  George 
above  all,  the  political  evolutions  which  turned  her 
to  friendship  with  France  and  to  reconciliation  with 
America  after  the  philo-German  policy  of  Victoria? 
The  monarchist,  clerical,  or  Napoleonic  opposition 
in  France  forces  us  to  keep  the  President  under  the 
ward  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  nation.  Now 
these  monarchists,  whose  constant  appeals  to  force  for- 
bid us  full  liberty  of  action,  protest  against  the  very 
powerlessness  of  the  Republic  for  which  they  are 
themselves  responsible." 

Cachin's  article  in  VHumanite,  November  7,  is  a 
splendid  example  of  Socialist  tactlessness  inspired 
by  the  summary  rejection  of  the  Socialist  interpel- 
lation: "M.  Clemenceau  has  often  changed  his  opin- 
ions, but  he  has  one  aversion  to  which  he  has  re- 
mained faithful — Socialism.  For  a  half  century  he 
has  not  ceased  to  pursue  it  with  sarcasm  and  pas- 
sionate, unjust  criticism."  Cachin,  after  settling  to 
his  own  complete  satisfaction  Clemenceau's  attitude 
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toward  Socialism,  discusses  international  and  nation- 
al politics:  "If  however,  these  nations  now  become 
independent,  and  do  not  form  a  federation,  if  despite 
M.  Clemenceau's  hostile  views  as  to  international  re- 
lations, they  do  not  unite  to  form  a  league,  a  family, 
as  M.  Wilson  has  said,  then  the  world  will  be  worse 
off  than  ever.  If  national  egotisms  remain  sovereign, 
it  means  eternal  war,  and  war  more  destructive  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  facilities  offered  by  prog- 
ress. 

Le  Journal  du  Peuple,  November  6,  is  much  less 
heated,  but  equally  unwilling  to  yield  a  point.  "M. 
Clemenceau  gained  an  enormous  success.  Certain 
deputies  sulked.  Certainly  these  deputies,  like  all 
the  others,  rejoiced  at  the  three  armistices  just  signed, 
and  they  will  rejoice  again,  with  all  the  world,  when 
the  fourth  is  concluded.  .  .  .  The  deputies  who 
did  not  join  the  vote  of  confidence  were  above  all  con- 
cerned with  the  safety  of  the  prerogatives  of  parlia- 
ment." From  this  fair-minded  opening,  the  article 
goes  on  to  remark  that  it  takes  two  sides  to  end  a 
quarrel.  It  then  recalls  that  Caillaux  and  others  are 
still  in  duress,  while  Liebknecht,  representing  the  op- 
position in  Germany  is  at  liberty.  The  article  con- 
cludes with  an  allusion  to  Clemenceau's  request  for 
a  party  armistice:  "Words,  phrases, 
agreeable  music;  we  want  acts.  .  .  .  Can  we 
face  the  formidable  social  problems  of  peace  .  .  . 
if  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  there  sleeps  a  legiti- 
mate bitterness?" 

"M.  Georges  Clemenceau,"  writes  A.  Meyer,  the 
clerical  Royalist  director  of  le  Gaulois,  November  7, 
"brings  us  a  realization  passing  all  our  hopes.  For 
44  years  we  were  a  conquered  nation — from  now  on 
we  are  a  victorious  France.  ...  In  peace,  as 
Clemenceau  has  said,  we  must  now  be  as  victorious 
as  in  war,  victors  over  ourselves."  Then  follows  a 
vigorous  plea  for  religious  tolerance,  which  seems 
to  be  merely  a  demand  for  greater  liberty  of  French 
clericals.  Finally,  Meyers  expresses  the  belief  that  it 
is  "conquered  nations  only  which  Bolshevism  men- 
aces. Let  us,  however,  beware  of  playing  with  the 
revolution  of  the  philosophers  which  brings  the  revo- 
lution of  the  hangmen." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German  and  Austrian 

The  Military  Situation 

The  developments  in  the  military  situation  of 
Germany  and  her  Allies  have  been  almost  as  num- 
erous as  the  happenings  in  her  political  life.  Now 
we  see  military  Germany  stripped  of  the  support  of 
her  Allies,  lacking  even  the  Governmental  unity  of 
her  foes,  threatened  from  within  by  social  dissension 
and  economic  discord,  and  finally  face  to  face  with 
a  more  formidable  Allied  army  than  she  has  ever 
encountered. 

The  German  press  presents  a  rather  pitiful  pic- 
ture as  it  tries  to  hearten  a  discouraged  public  by 
interpretations  of  the  military  situation.  It  cries  out 
to  the  masses  that  all  is  well,  that  the  withdrawals  of  the 
German  line  are  defensive  successes,  and  that  the 
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bravery  of  the  German  troops  is  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  safety  of  the  future. 

The  Vossische  Zeitung,  October  30,  thus  com- 
ments on  the  military  operations  on  the  Western 
Front:  "Foch  attacked  the  German  positions  along  the 
Scheldt,  Oise  and  Alsne  with  exactly  the  same  strategy 
in  mind  that  served  as  a  basis  for  his  movements 
against  former  positions.  After  failing  in  his  at- 
tempt to  encircle  the  German  flank  in  Flanders,  and 
the  flank  on  the  Meuse,  he  endeavored  to  shatter 
the  German  center  by  frontal  offensives.  These  at- 
tacks were  launched  at  regularly  appointed  intervals; 
the  intention  being  to  create  indentations,  which  might 
be  used  as  points  of  vantage  in  the  envelopment  of  the 
sectors  included  between  them.  We  were  able,  how- 
ever, to  withdraw  and  establish  a  new  line  of  defense 
on  one  of  the  numerous  river  and  canal  systems  west 
of  Germany's  natural  boundaries. 

"Marshal  Hindenburg  has  been  favored  more 
than  once  by  just  such  a  refuge.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  such  opportunities  will  present 
themselves  in  the  future.  On  October  23  the  heavy 
attack  of  the  British  against  the  Scheldt  and  the  Oise 
had  as  its  objective  the  rolling  back  of  our  position 
on  the  Scheldt  north  of  Valenciennes  to  the  line 
Avesnes-Maubeuge.  This  British  attack  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  complete  failure.  In  co-operation  with 
this  attack,  the  French  attempted  to  break  through  our 
Aisne  front  and  force  the  Hirson-Mezieres  line.  This 
latter  attack  was  also  shattered  by  our  troops  on  a 
front  of  60  kilometers.  The  small  dent  in  the  Ger- 
man line  must  be  regarded  as  insignificant  in  com- 
parison to  the  great  length  of  the  front  of  attack. 
Neither  the  British  nor  the  French  have  succeeded 
in  shattering  our  line.  New  attacks  will  undoubtedly 
follow.  Probably  Foch  will  attack  on  the  flanks,  and 
particularly  on  both  sides  of  the  Meuse  where  the 
Americans  are  depended  upon  to  play  a  most  impor- 
tant role  in  the  fighting.  Frontal  attacks  are  to  be 
expected  at  other  places.  However  every  day  that 
does  not  bring  success  to  the  enemy,  means  gain  for 
us." 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  October  30,  observes 
that  "the  pause  for  breath  on  the  battle  front  east  of 
Solesmes-Le  Cateau  appears  to  be  due  to  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  troops  of  the  enemy  and  to  the  neces- 
sity of  bringing  up  his  artillery,  rather  than  to  the 
heavy  losses  which  these  last  two  days  of  fighting 
have  cost  him.  Nowhere,  according  to  statements 
made  by  prisoners,  have  the  objectives  of  his  violent 
attack  been  reached.  The  prisoners  also  stated  that 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  attacking  forces  were  ex- 
tremely heavy." 

The  Rhe  inisch  Westphaelische  Zeitung,  October 
30,  prints  an  article  which  is  unstinted  in  its  praise 
of  the  German  troops  during  the  recent  withdrawal 
on  the  Western  Front.  "The  great  defensive  successes, 
which  we  have  boasted  of  during  the  past  week  at  all 
points  on  the  long  front,  are  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. They  furnish  visible  proof  that  we  are  not  yet 
defeated.  Much  has  been  done  to  strengthen  our  faith 
in  the  belief  that  the  enemy  will  break  off  his  teeth 
trying  to  bite  through  the  lines  held  by  our  splendid 
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troops  and  their  capable  leaders.  The  Allied  Press 
is  almost  unanimous  in  its  recognition  of  the  bravery 
of  our  soldiers  as  well  as  the  masterful  way  in  which 
our  retreat  has  been  conducted.  It  appears  as  if  the 
\llied  advance  would  come  to  a  standstill  at  almost 

any  moment  If  we  are  to  judge  by  the 

strength  of  the  enemy  reserves,  we  can  hardly  expect 
this  standstill  to  last  very  long.  We  must  count  on 
facing  more  violent  attacks,  and  we  must  reckon  with 
l]  ,.  ilih  of  a  withdrawal  to  our  next  line  of  de- 

fense. Whether  the  enemy  is  able  and  willing  to 
make  the  sacrifices  necessary  for  the  conquest  of  these 
lines,  remains  uncertain.  They  must  have  learned 
from  past  events  that  it  is  folly  to  hope  to  destroy 
our  army  in  the  course  of  a  withdrawal,  during  which 
we  are  able  to  evacuate  the  occupied  territory  slowly, 
sector  by  sector.  It  is  possible  that  the  end  of  the 
retreat  may  still  find  us  on  enemy  ground,  since  the 
approach  of  winter  will  soon  put  an  end  to  very  exten- 
sive operations. 

"Thus  the  defensive  successes  which  have  been 
achieved  during  the  past  week  will  have  a  significant 
bearing  on  the  concessions  which  the  enemy  must 
make  to  us,  if  the  present  deliberations  for  an  armi- 
stice lead  ultimately  to  peace  negotiations.  It  stands 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  an  armistice,  under  the 
conditions  outlined  by  the  enemy  in  all  his  news- 
paper advices,  cannot  be  brought  about  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  November  2, 
speaks  of  the  "failure  of  the  attacks  launched  by  the 
Allies'  northern  flank  from  the  Lille-Ostend  line,  to 
turn  our  right  flank  and  force  our  troops  into  Dutch 
territory.  The  movement  of  the  German  flanks  dur- 
ing the  past  few  days,  in  the  general  direction  of 
Ghent,  was  seriously  endangered  by  hostile  attacks 
launched  from  Courtrai,  in  a  northerly  direction,  be- 
tween the  Lys  and  the  Scheldt.  .  .  .  This  pres- 
sure caused  a  moment  of  great  consternation  in  our 
withdrawal,  for  it  not  only  threatened  the  extreme 
right  wing  of  the  army  groups  on  the  south,  but  it 
also  gave  to  the  enemy  an  opportunity  to  force  the 
premature  abandonment  of  our  general  line  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tournai-Le  Quesnoy-Landrecies. 

"After  the  failure  of  Foch's  spectacular  attempts 
to  break  through  the  German  left  flank  between 
Rheims  and  Verdun,  he  is  making  an  attempt  in  that 
region  to  encircle  individual  parts  of  the  line  by  de- 
tached maneuvers.  This  scheme  corresponds  to  the 
mighty  attempt  to  break  through  our  Oise  front 
south  of  Chatillon,  which,  had  it  succeeded,  might 
have  been  used  strategically  in  a  great  flanking  move- 
ment toward  both  north  and  south. 

"Our  position  has  undoubtedly  become  serious 
by  the  desertion  of  Austria.  Since  October  29,  the 
Austrians  have  been  evacuating  Italy.  According  to 
all  reports,  the  evacuation  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  as  systematically  carried  as  our  withdrawal  on 
the  Western  Front.  If  the  complete  political  ruin  of 
the  states  of  the  Empire  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  in- 
dication of  a  military  collapse,  then  the  entry  of  the 
Allied  troops  into  Laibach  and  the  seizure  by  the 


British  and  American  fleets  of  the  harbor  of  Trieste, 
are  of  decisive  importance  in  judging  the  military 
position  of  Bavaria.  It  cannot  be  said  at  this  time 
Whether  German-Austrian  troops  will  undertake  the 
defense  of  the  Tyrol,  but  Bavaria  must  reckon  with 
the  possibility  of  having  to  defend  it  herself.  Pain- 
ful as  the  thought  may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact 
that  strong  forces  of  German  troops  have  already 
been  left  too  long  in  the  Ukraine.  Ample  protection 
of  the  Bavarian  boundaries  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  Empire  as  well  as  to  Bavaria.  This  assurance 
from  Great  General  Headquarters  will  be  the  best 
means  of  keeping  alive  the  fidelity  of  Bavarian  cir- 
cles to  the  Empire." 

The  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  November  2,  states 
that  "the  Americans  in  conjunction  with  the  French 
have  attacked  between  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Ar- 
gonne  and  the  Meuse.    Their  advance  was  character- 
ized by  deeply  echeloned  attacking  waves,  composed 
of  several  divisions.    It  was  a  mass  attack  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  an  attempt  to  break  through  in 
Napoleonic  form.    The  Americans,  by  this  concentra- 
tion of  strength,  were  able  to  force  their  way  into  the 
German  lines  as  far  as  the  artillery  positions.  Their 
attacks  were  then  bolted  fast  and  all  further  moves 
on  their  part  were  prevented.    The  gain  of  territory 
was  accordingly  confined  to  a  single  locality  without 
any  important  bearing  upon  the  general  strategic  situ- 
ation.   This  sector  is  worthy  of  special  attention,  be- 
cause the  western  end  of  the  German  bow  is  anchored 
there.    A  shattering  of  this  base  would  soon  spread 
to  the  other  sectors.    The  German  military  leaders 
have  taken  the  necessary  precautionary  measures  to 
prevent  such  an  event. 

"The  entire  picture  of  the  great  battle  of  Novem- 
ber 1  is  a  very  gratifying  one  to  the  German  people. 
The  favorable  outcome  of  the  fighting  will  certainly 
strengthen  the  confidence  at  home.  We  can  depend 
upon  the  bravery  of  our  troops  and  their  power  of 
resistance." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

German  Financial  Difficulties 

(Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  November  3.)  The  events 
of  the  last  few  weeks  have  given  rise  to  a  dearth  of 
means  of  exchange  in  Germany.  From  September 
24  to  October  23,  there  was  an  increase  of  2,651,700,- 
C00  marks  in  the  total  paper  currency  in  circulation 
as  compared  to  734,000,000  marks  for  the  same  pe- 
riod last  year.  From  luly  1  to  September  30,  the 
Reichsbank  issued  a  round  four  billion  marks  in  pa- 
per— a  sum  already  far  beyond  that  of  any  previous 
quarter-year.  Ordinarily  the  first  weeks  after  the 
close  of  the  difficult  quarters  show  a  decrease — for  Oc- 
tober 1-23,  1917,  a  decrease  of  53,000,000  marks, 
and  for  April  1-23,  1918,  a  decrease  of  700,000,000 
marks — whereas  this  year  during  the  first  three  weeks 
of  October,  the  Reichsbank  was  compelled  to  issue 
a  further  1,493,000,000  marks. 

This  development  led  to  action  on  the  part  of  the 
central  committee  of  the  German  Reichsbank.  The 
president  of  the  board  of  directors  drew  up  the  fol- 
lowing announcement:  "In  the  period  from  Septem- 
ber 23  to  October  23,  demands  were  made  on  the 
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Reichsbank  which  are  without  a  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  bank.  The  political  and  military  events  of 
the  last  few  weeks  have  unfortunately  not  been  met 
everywhere  among  the  people  with  that  presence  of 
mind  which  is  now  doubly  necessary.    .    .  ." 

The  means  of  relief  which  are  being  considered 
are  the  creation  of  paper  currency  by  the  private 
banks  and  the  extension  of  their  issues  of  notes. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  dearth  will  be  relieved  before 
long.  The  German  Reichsbank  has  published  the  fol- 
lowing warning:  "We  expect  from  those  elements 
among  the  people  who  now  in  their  anxiety  or 
madness  are  storing  up  their  money,  or  with  no  neces- 
sity for  it  are  withdrawing  their  deposits,  that  they 
shall  regain  their  presence  of  mind  and  consider  the 
.first  necessity  of  all — the  well-being  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, of  the  Fatherland." 

German  Lack  of  Unity 

(Col.  Egli,  Easier  Nachrichten,  October  31.)  War 
is  an  instrument  of  world  politics.  I  cannot  imagine 
how  any  supreme  military  command  could  carry 
on  a  war — especially  ..nder  such  conditions  as  those 
of  the  present  world  war — without  concerning  itself 
with  politics  and  diplomacy.  The  German  High 
Command  in  its  decisions  had  to  consider  not  only 
its  own  military  situation,  but  also  the  relations  be- 
tween Germany  and  her  allies,  the  necessities  of  the 
army  and  therefore  of  the  land  supporting  it,  and 
last  but  not  least,  the  national  war  aims. 

There  are  fortunate  people  who  without  any  pre- 
cise knowledge  of  events  or  of  the  individuals  taking 
part  in  them  are  able  to  pronounce  absolute  judgment. 
I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  belong  to  their  number, 
and  that  I  still  cannot  perceive  clearly  enough  the 


causes  of  the  sudden  revolution  of  the  military  situ- 
ation— the  more  so  as  it  is  certain  that  it  did  not  result 
from  any  one  cause  alone.  But  there  is  one  accepted 
fact  which  we  can  no  longer  dispute,  and  that  is  the 
lack  of  unity  between  the  political  and  military 
leadership  of  the  German  Empire — a  lack  of  unity 
which  brought  upon  German  diplomacy  the  reputa- 
tion of  dishonesty. 

In  1870-71  Bismarck  and  Moltke  kept  together  at 
General  Headquarters.  Presided  over  by  the  King, 
the  political  and  military  leaders  daily  took  coun- 
sel together  over  the  situation  and  the  choice  of  ways 
to  attain  their  ends.  There  was  sometimes  disagree- 
ment and  conflict,  but  still  it  was  a  system  of  close 
co-operation.  This  time  it  was  different:  the  political 
leadership,  the  Chancellor,  remained  in  Berlin;  the 
military  command  was  anywhere  in  the  east  or  west, 
so  far  away  that  it  could  only  be  reached  after  a  long 
journey;  and  the  Kaiser  was  very  often  in  still  an- 
other place.  The  lack  of  quick  and  easy  transporta- 
tion naturally  of  itself  held  the  leaders  of  1870-71 
together.  But  in  the  present  war,  in  the  age  of  the 
long  distance  wire,  the  sleeping  car  and  the  automo- 
bile, it  was  no  longer  thought  necessary  that  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Empire  should  keep  together  in  the  same 
spot.  This  was  a  mistake — and  one  which  was  not  al- 
together unrecognized,  for  a  political  representation 
was  very  soon  installed  at  General  Headquarters,  to- 
gether with  a  military  representation  in  the  Foreign 
Office  at  Berlin.  We  can  now  see  that  this  was  not 
sufficient  to  assure  the  unity  of  the  political  and  mili- 
tary parts  of  the  leadership  of  the  Empire.  I  have 
often  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  this  unity, 
and  to  the  fact  that  in  its  main  features  it  is  a  question 
purely  of  organization  as  to  whether  it  is  attained 
either  through  one  man  or  through  a  committee. 
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The  Socialists 

The  development  of  Socialist  power  in  Germany 
during  the  past  six  months  has  been  most  extraor- 
dinary. Scheidemann  seems  to  have  led  the  Majority 
party  from  bourgeois,  time-serving  ends  to  an  undis- 
puted control  of  the  government.  The  Minority  has 
changed  from  a  despised,  persecuted  band  of  fanatics 
to  a  group  of  prophets  who  hesitate  at  nothing  either 
on  the  floor  of  the  Reichstag  or  in  the  open  streets. 
Majority  and  Minority  do  not  agree  at  all.  The  Ma- 
jority accuse  the  Minority  of  compromising  every- 
thing by  unpremeditated  rashness.  The  Minority  ac- 
cuse the  Majority  of  betraying  their  principles  in  the 
lust  for  power.  The  Majority  aims  are  fairly  well 
defined.  Many  have  already  been  realized  by  Prince 
Max's  Cabinet.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  appears 
to  know  exactly  what  the  members  of  the  Minority 
want.    Is  it  Bolshevism  or  a  Federal  Republic? 

The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  October 
21,  leams  that  by  virtue  of  the  Imperial  amnesty  bill, 
190  persons  have  been  set  at  liberty.  The  Frank- 
furter Zeitung,. October  21,  announces  that  the  Social- 
ist Dittmann  is  among  this  number.  Vorwaerts  and 
other  papers  for  October  23,  declare  that  the  leading 
Independent  deputy  and  German  martyr,  Karl  Lieb- 
knecht,  has  been  freed.  At  noon  on  the  same  day  he 
entered  Berlin  in  triumph  and  was  carried  to  his  home 
on  the  shoulders  of  a  mob.  Socialist  demands  for 
the  release  of  Rosa  Luxemburg  have  not  yet  been 
granted.  According  to  the  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  October 
23,  and  German  papers  of  the  same  date,  Liebknecht 
was  cast  into  prison  on  May  1,  1916,  for  crying  on 
the  main  square  of  Potsdam  "Down  with  the  war! 
Down  with  the  government!"  Thirteen  hundred  hand- 
bills inciting  the  people  to  May  Day  demonstrations 
were  found  in  his  house,  and  used  as  evidence  of  high 
treason. 

The  Pan-German  Tageliche  Rundschau,  October 
28,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  some  recent  Inde- 
pendent Socialist  meetings  in  Berlin  in  which  Lieb- 
knecht took  part.  "Five  reunions  were  held,  each  one 
was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The  people  had 
been  summoned  on  the  pretext  of  deliberating  upon 
the  election  of  a  Reichstag  deputy  for  the  district 
Berlin  I.  But  also  for  several  days  beforehand  no- 
tices had  been  distributed  among  the  working  classes 
inviting  them  to  organize  processions  in  the  streets 
as  an  aftermath  to  the  meetings.  The  agitators  failed 
in  this  object.  Nowhere  were  processions  organized. 
Here  and  there  small  groups  of  workingmen  approach- 
ing the  imperial  palace  were  dispersed  by  the  police. 

"The  great  attraction  was  the  presence  of  Lieb-I 
knecht,  who  appeared  at  all  five  meeting  places,  and" 
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addressed  the  audiences  with  a  short  harrangue  which 
was  frantically  applauded.  He  did  not  speak  of  the 
election  in  Berlin  I,  but  described  briefly  the  situation 
of  Germany;  which  country,  he  claimed,  ought  to  be 
ruled  by  a  real  popular  government.  The  main  task 
of  such  a  government  would  be  to  conclude  immedi- 
ately a  universal  peace,  which  would  enable  the  work- 
ing classes  of  all  lands  to  join  hands  in  International 
Socialism.  'They  alone  can  prevent  a  future  catas- 
trophe like  the  one  which  is  now  involving  the  world 
in  a  frightful  bath  of  blood.'  .  .  .  Ledebour 
also  spoke.  He  invited  the  Socialists  to  concentrate 
all  their  forces  on  a  proletarian  peace.  He  closed 
his  speech  by  the  significant  words:  'Comrades,  be 
ready  for  anything.    Be  ready  for  action.'  " 

It  is  important  to  ascertain  the  programs  of  the 
Majority  and  Minority  factions.  The  former  is  the 
present  ruling  force  in  Germany.  It  has  been  pub- 
lished several  times  in  the  party  paper,  Vorwaerts. 
The  latter  is  a  hidden  force  which  some  day  bids  fair 
to  convulse  Germany  from  Koenigsberg  to  Constance. 
Its  rough  outlines  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
speeches  of  Independent  delegates  in  the  Reichstag. 

MAJORITY 

First,  the  Majority  plan.  On  November  1  Scheide- 
mann addressed  a  letter  to  the  Imperial  Chancellor 
in  which  he  declared  that  the  abdication  of  the  Kaiser 
was  a  necessity.  All  other  Socialists,  both  Majority 
and  Minority,  agreed  with  him,  though  here  as  else- 
where there  was  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  ve- 
hemence with  which  they  demanded  it. 

Vorwaerts,  November  4,  publishes  a  manifesto 
telling  what  the  Majority  Socialists  in  the  Cabinet 
have  already  accomplished. 

"Workmen!    Party  Comrades. 

"By  means  of  anonymous  handbills  and  mouth  to 
mouth  agitation  you  are  being  urged  to  leave  your 
work  and  demonstrate  in  the  streets.  We  urge  you 
strongly  to  pay  no  heed  to  this  advice. 

"As  you  all  know,  the  Social  Democratic  party  is 
in  the  midst  of  very  important  policies.  It  has  sent 
its  representative  into  the  government  in  order  to 
assure  an  immediate  peace,  and,  in  internal  affairs, 
to  insure  all  civil  privileges  which  will  react  to  the 
benefit  of  the  working  classes.  These  delegates,  since 
their  assumption  of  power,  have  already: 

1)  — Sent  an  appeal  to  the  enemy,  which  will 

lead  to  armistice  and  peace  in  a  very 
short  time. 

2)  — Put  through  equal  suffrage  in  Prussia. 

3)  — Made  the  Reichstag  the  central  power  of 

the  Empire,  and  abolished  the  personal 
regime. 
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4)  — Subordinated  the  military  to  the  civil 

power,  and  thereby  dealt  a  death  blow 
to  militarism. 

5)  — Widened  the  freedom  of  assembly  and 

the  freedom  of  the  press. 

6)  — Freed  Liebknecht  and  many  others  from 

prison. 

"This  will  not  suffice  us.  We  will  go  on  to  fight 
pro-war  sentiments.  We  will  accomplish  the  de- 
mocratization of  Germany  to  the  last  detail. 

"As  you  have  all  read  in  the  newspapers,  Com- 
rade Scheidemann,  in  agreement  with  the  party,  has 
urged  the  Chancellor  to  advise  the  Kaiser  to  abdi- 
cate. 

"Important  negotiations  are  now  in  progress  on 

these  questions. 

"Workmen,  Comrades! 

"We  beg  you  not  to  thwart  these  plans  by  silly 
behaviour.  We  stand  before  events  of  a  most  im- 
portant sort.  At  any  moment  we  may  find  ourselves 
in  a  position  to  call  upon  you  for  the  deciding  word. 
Now,  however,  it  is  a  question  of  remaining  calm 
and  well  disciplined.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  any 
kind  of  ambiguous  words. 

"The  closer  you  support  us,  the  quicker  we  will 
annul  arbitrary  arrests  and  similar  measures  which 
have  troubled  you  so  long,  the  surer  we  will  be  of 
winning  a  lasting  peace,  and  the  more  powerless  will 
remain  all  attempts  of  the  counter-revolution  to  re- 
gain its  power. 

"By  unreflected  moves  all  of  you  and  each  of  you 
will  win  only  boundless  misery.  Actions  which  prom- 
ise success  must  be  backed  up  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  working  classes.  The  moment  for  these,  however, 
is  not  yet  at  hand. 

"In  short,  follow  no  advice  which  is  given  out  by 
a  small,  irresponsible  minority. 

(Signed)    The  Committee, 
Of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  of  Germany. 

MINORITY 

Ledebour,  Haase,  and  Cohn  have  been  the  three 
principal  leaders  of  the  Independent  faction  since 
Liebnecht  was  put  in  prison.  They  have  all  deliv- 
ered fiery  speeches  in  the  Reichstag  in  the  last  few 
days,  specifying  certain  policies  that  the  new  Par- 
liamentary Government  must  pursue.  All  the  pas- 
sages quoted  below  are  taken  from  the  Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung. 

Ledebour,  October  25,  1918:  "All  traces  of  the 
old  regime  must  be  thoroughly  destroyed.  Irrespon- 
sible military  authorities  still  have  the  right  to  inter- 
fere in  internal  affairs;  the  people  are  still  deceived 
and  oppressed  in  the  old  way.  .  .  .  People  are 
still  being  arrested  because  they  participated  in  the 
strikes  of  January,  1918.  Prisoners  continue  to  starve 
in  the  police  stations  of  Berlin;  the  conditions  there 
are  frightful.  Liebknecht,  to  be  sure,  has  been  set 
free,  but  he  must  also  be  restored  to  his  civil  rights 
and  privileges.  Herr  Stahl  must  resign  the  seat  which 
was  unjustly  taken  from  Liebknecht,  and  submit  the 
matter  once  more  to  the  decision  of  the  voters  of 
Potsdam. 


"A  complete  reformation  must  take  place  in  the 
internal  regime  of  every  Federal  state;  all  bureau- 
cratic officials  must  resign  and  must  be  replaced  by 
men  elected  by  a  democratic  ballot.    No  more  ap- 
pointed assemblies!    No  more  appointed  presiding 
officers!    .    .    .    Once  and  for  all  the  whole  mon- 
archical system  must  be  abolished.    If  the  present 
dynasties  want  to  do  a  little  something  more  for  their 
credit,  I  advise  them  to  give  up  bureaucracy,  and  to 
resign  all  their  rights  and  privileges,  as  did  the  Man- 
chu  dynasty  in  China.    Our  demands  exceed  even 
those  of  Wilson.    He  desires  a  Confederacy  of  States 
which  will  deal  with  international  problems  in  a  dip- 
lomatic manner,  and  which  in  cases  of  dispute  will 
call  for  a  court  of  arbitration.    We  earnestly  desire 
that  all  European  countries  should  come  together  in 
one  Federal  state,  in  which  of  course  the  future  Ger- 
man Republic  will  be  represented.     The  abolition 
of  'Zollvereins'  will  remove  the  chief  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  lasting  peace.    The  present  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor (Prince  Max)  once  declared  that  all  the  Eu- 
ro]? jan  Governments  ought  to  form  an  alliance  against 
the  rise  of  Socialism.    He  received  the  bitter  and 
merited  opposition  of  the  working  classes.    In  the 
present  Cabinet  it  is  said  that  the  plan  came  up  to 
divide  Russia  between  England  and  Germany.  To 
my  great  joy  the  Secretaries  of  State  Erzberger  and 
Groeber  voted  against  this  plan,  though  Scheidemann 
favored  it.    If  this  news  were  true  the  German  work- 
ing classes  would  be  in  duty  bound  to  support  the 
Russian  Socialist  proletariat  with  every  means  at 
their  disposal,  even  to  the  use  of  force.    Under  the 
influence  of  Capitalism,  the  frightful  damages  of  this 
world  war  can  never  be  healed.    The  terrible  condi- 
tion of  Europe  pleads  eloquently  for  Socialism.  The 
proletariat  of  Germany,  with  the  proletariat  of  the 
other  states,  will  give  the  world  a  lasting  peace." 

Haase,  October  24:  "The  last  few  months  have 
seen  an  unexampled  transformation  of  the  world. 
Powerful  old  Empires  have  collapsed;  militarism, 
with  its  whole  miserable  program,  has  been  broken 
down.   We  are  and  will  remain  enemies  of  capitalism. 

"As  Tisza  said,  the  war  is  lost.  It  would  be  sense- 
less and  criminal  any  longer  to  veil  the  situation. 
The  German  people  know  that  they  have  been  de- 
ceived, that  day  after  day  even  the  Government  So- 
cialists have  given  them  falsehoods  in  the  press.  .  .  . 
Storms  of  indignation  arose  against  us  when  we  de- 
clared that  there  would  be  neither  victors  nor  van- 
quished in  this  war.  I  heard  Dr.  David  (official  leader 
of  the  Majority  Socialists)  say  that  I  was  betraying 
the  interests  of  our  Fatherland.    .    .  » 

"Crowns  are  already  rolling  in  the  dust  in  Bul- 
garia and  Austria;  in  Germany  alone  does  a  mon- 
archical ruler  remain  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by 
many  other  little  princes  and  kinglets.  (Angry  cries 
from  the  Right:  'Preposterous!'  Hisses.  Great  ex- 
citement in  the  whole  House.  President  Fehrenbach 
calls  for  order.)  We  are  not  so  hidebound  that  we 
cannot  consider  this  idea  calmly,  and  if  you  of  the 
Right  cannot  do  so,  it  simply  means  that  you  have 
learned  nothing  from  experience.  There  are  even 
bourgeois  papers,  like  the  Muenchner  Neueste  Nach- 
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richten,  which  talk  of  it.  They  know  that  the  thought 
is  rife  in  all  classes  (Cries  from  all  over  the  House, 
especially  from  the  Conservatives.  Deputy  Graefe 
calls:    'Back  door  gossip'). 

"The  new  Government  with  its  so-called  reforms 
is  simply  a  stop-gap.  The  rights  of  assembly  are 
infringed  upon  now  as  much  as  ever.  The  freedom 
of  the  press  is  restricted.  The  new  Chancellor  may 
have  thought  of  an  amnesty  bill  as  soon  as  he  entered 
office,  but  it  was  we  who  pushed  him  to  it.  The  bill 
as  finally  modeled  is  absolutely  insufficient.  Lieb- 
knecht  and  Dittman  are  full  of  bitterness  that  their 
freedom  should  have  come  from  an  act  of  grace  and 
not  from  the  will  of  the  people.  For  many  years 
Frau  Rosa  Luxemburg  has  been  held  under  arrest 
without  a  fair  trial.  Amnesty  must  be  extended  to 
foreigners  and  inhabitants  of  the  invaded  regions. 

"Germany  must  become  a  Republic.  We  have 
heard  that  the  German  Government  intends  to  unite 
with  the  Allies  at  the  peace  conference  to  oppose  the 
Russian  Revolution.  The  Bolshevist  Republic  shall 
not  be  overthrown,  oppressed  as  it  is  by  both  groups 
of  belligerents.  ...  It  will  depend  on  the  spirit 
of  determination  of  the  working  classes  of  all  lands 
whether  we  shall  have  new  and  better  times  or  the 
same  old  miserable  burdens  after  the  war." 

Cohn,  October  26:  "The  causes  of  the  war  do 
not  lie  in  German  capitalism  and  despotism  alone, 
but  in  those  of  all  the  nations  and  powers  now  at 
war.  Yet  capitalism  in  Germany  reaches  a  special 
height.  It  is  much  more  hungry  and  lustful  than 
the  conservative,  half-gutted  capitalism  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxons. It  is  also  more  permeated  with  Imperial 
German  militarism,  and  pervades  all  walks  of  civil 
life.  .  .  .  The  most  important  weapon  of  Impe- 
rialism is  the  use  of  lies;  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
Thus,  to  take  one  example,  a  special  edition  of  the 
Lokal  Anzeiger  in  August,  1914,  announced  the  de- 
cree of  mobilization  before  it  had  really  been  passed. 
The  declaration  of  war  on  France  was  officially  justi- 
fied by  a  false  air  attack  on  Nurenberg. 

"The  speeches  of  the  Kaiser  during  the  last  30 
years  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  present  fate  of 
Germany.  Forign  countries  regard  him  as  the  insti- 
gator and  protector  of  the  war,  as  is  stated  in  the 
stern  words  of  President  Wilson's  last  note.  .  .  . 
The  German  troops  have  the  Kaiser  to  thank  for  their 
evil  nickname  'Huns'.  .  .  .  Every  hindrance  to 
peace  must  be  removed,  whether  it  is  found  on  the 
throne  or  elsewhere.  The  whole  dynasty  must  evac- 
uate the  field  (stormy  hisses  from  the  Right),  for  we 
have  inscribed  the  words  'Socialist  Republic'  on  our 
banners.  .  .  .  World  revolution  will  overthrow 
world  militarism." 

Do  the  Independent  Socialists  tend  toward  Bol- 
shevism? Certainly  the  Majority  Socialists  think  so. 
Their  papers  demand  that  the  radical  wing  declare 
its  program  unmistakably.  The  Chemnitzer  Volks- 
stimme,  October  29,  prints  the  following  call  of 
alarm.  "All  sorts  of  Bolshevik  tendencies  are  now 
being  born  in  Germany.  Today  leaflets  were  found 
among  the  working  classes  inciting  the  workmen  of 


Saxony  to  revolution:  'Do  not  let  yourselves  be  de- 
ceived any  longer  by  vague  promises.  Enough  of 
miser)'  and  suffering!  Up!  The  hour  of  freedom  is 
at  hand!  Show  that  you  can  fight  as  toughly  and 
bravely  for  your  freedom  as  the  German  soldier- 
have  done  for  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  and  the  cause 
of  capitalism;'  These  anonymous  hand  bills,  spread 
about  by  Anarchical-Socialists,  will  fail  in  their  ob- 
ject as  long  as  the  present  government  keeps  up  its 
fight  for  freedom  and  the  safety  of  the  workingmen. 
If  that  once  falls  to  the  ground,  then  beware  of  class 
warfare  in  Germany.    .    .  ." 

Vorwaerts,  October  29.  "Liebknecht  stands  for 
Bolshevism,  or  at  least  he  seems  to  do  so,  though  the 
true  Russian  Bolshevists  call  the  German  Indepen- 
dents cowardly  lackeys  and  traitors  to  Socialism.  In 
the  drama  Liebknecht  vs.  the  Independents,  we  would 
like  to  know  who  is  first  and  who  is  last?  Which  is 
the  rider  and  which  the  horse?  The  Independents 
want  to  use  the  fame  of  Liebknecht's  name,  while  he 
wishes  to  use  their  assemblies  to  propagate  his  ideas, 
which  are  different  from  those  of  the  Independents. 

"We  would  like  to  know  clearly  just  how  matters 
stand.  Every  lack  of  clearness  is  these  momentous 
days  is  a  dishonor,  and  the  Independents  are  guilty 
of  that  if  they  strew  incense  at  the  feet  of  Liebknecht 
without  sharing  his  real  sentiments.    .    .  ." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

The  Austrian  Armistice 
On  November  5  the  Prime  Minister  announced 
to  Parliament  the  terms  of  the  armistice  with  Aus- 
tria. At  the  same  time  he  gave  the  results  of  the 
Allied  conference  at  Versailles.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  terms  of  the  armistice  were  greeted  with  any 
unusual  enthusiasm.  In  fact,  the  announcement  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  Germany  must  apply  to  Mar- 
shal Foch  for  an  armistice  received  a  greater  ovation. 

The  Morning  Post,  November  6,  in  referring  to 
the  event,  described  the  House  of  Commons  as  "deep- 
ly interested."  This  sentiment  is  reflected  through 
the  press  comment  on  the  armistice  terms.  There  is 
no  undue  exultation,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  ex- 
treme animosity  toward  the  Dual  Empire.  That  she 
has  met  her  just  reward  is  the  general  feeling.  This 
is  shown  by  the  occasional  references  to  Austria's  part 
in  the  responsibility  for  the  war  and  her  historic  treat- 
ment of  the  non-German  elements  of  the  Empire.  The 
Manchester  Guardian,  November  4,  indicates  this  at- 
titude: "Today  Austria  passes  out  of  the  war  which 
she  sought  so  light-heartedly  in  July.  1914.  Her  army 
is  dissolving;  her  political  fabric  has  already  dis- 
solved. The  mainspring  of  her  decision  to  go  to  war 
was  her  hostility  to  the  idea  of  nationality,  and  by 
that  idea  she  has  been  defeated." 

The  military  features  of  the  armistice  are  noted 
with  satisfaction  by  the  entire  press.  But  perhaps 
the  most  outstanding  sentiment  that  is  found  in  the 
comment  is  that  the  Austrian  armistice  is  only  a  step 
toward  the  ultimate  termination  of  the  war,  that  not 
only  in  its  consummation  but  in  its  terms  it  foreshad- 
ows the  armistice  which  will  subsequently  be  made 
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with  Germany.    Considerable  attention  is  also  given 
to  the  effect  that  it  will  have  on  that  country. 

The  terms  are  considered  entirely  satisfactory 
by  all  of  the  papers.    A  few  of  the  expressions  will 
suffice  to  show  the  general  attitude  on  this  subject. 
Thus,  the  Times,  November  6,  says:     "The  terms 
granted  to  Austria  by  the  armistice  are  all  that  the 
most  exacting  opinion  could  desire.    .    .    .  They 
adequately  correspond  to  the  greatness  of  her  defeat. 
-The  armistice  terms  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,"  says 
the  Daily  Chronicle,  November  6.  The  Daily  Express, 
November  6,  calls  the  terms  "Commendably  thor- 
ough" and  the  Daily  Telegraph  remarks  that  they 
•'register  the  surrender  of  a  completely  beaten  ad- 
versary, after  a  defeat  as  overwhelming  and  decisive 
as  any  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  war."    To  the 
Daily  Mail,  November  6,  the  armistice  terms  means 
"unconditional  surrender,"  while  the  Birmingham 
Post,  November  6,  considers  that  "if  Austria  has  not 
surrendered  unconditionally,  she  has  been  compelled 
to  agree  to  so  complete  a  surrender  of  all  power  to 
fight  that  there  can  be  no  resistance  whatever  to  any 
terms  of  peace  which  may  be  subsequently  imposed." 

In  the  terms  given  to  Austria  the  Times,  Novem- 
ber 6,  sees  an  indication  of  the  terms  which  will  be 
submitted  to  Germany.  These  conditions  may  be  as- 
sumed "to  foreshadow  the  nature  of  the  terms  on 
which  the  Allies  will  grant  an  armistice  to  Germany 
when  that  power  makes  up  her  mind  to  sue  for  one." 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Daily  Express,  November  6, 
"the  severe  terms  of  the  Austrian  armistice  are  not 
.  .  .  calculated,  as  the  timid  suggest,  to  harden 
Germany's  heart.  On  the  contrary,  they  must  con- 
vince the  German  people  of  the  utter  crazy  folly  of 
continuing  the  war."  The  Daily  Telegraph,  the  Bir- 
mingham Post  and  the  Yorkshire  Post  (November  6) 
all  draw  the  same  inference,  that  the  Austrian  terms 
prefigure  those  which  will  be  given  to  Germany.  The 
Yorkshire  Post  writes:  "They  (the  armistice  terms) 
are  such  as  the  nation  will  wish  to  form  a  precedent 
in  any  cessation  of  military  operations  against  Ger- 
many, at  least  to  this  extent,  that  as  the  Austrians  have 
to  retire  beyond  a  long  line  hitherto  within  Austrian 
territory,  so  the  Allied  peoples  will  expect  Germany 
to  have  to  retire  behind  the  Rhine." 

The  Prime  Minister,  in  his  announcement  of  the 
armistice  terms  to  the  House  of  Commons,  drew  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  Italian  share  in  the  Austrian 
defeat.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  in  part:  "I  think 
we  all  recognize  the  great  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe 
to  the  Italian  Army  and  to  General  Diaz  for  the  great 
victory  they  have  won.  This  victory  means  the  final 
removal  of  the  danger  which  has  threatened  Italian 
liberty  and  security  for  many  centuries,  and  I  ask  the 
House  to  join  the  Government  in  expressing  their 
heartfelt  admiration  and  gratitude  to  the  Italian  Army 
and  people  for  their  great  and  invaluable  triumph." 
The  sentiments  thus  expressed  by  the  Prime  Minister 
have  been  reflected  in  many  journals.  The  Manches- 
ter Guardian,  November  6,  in  particular  follows  in 
the  Premier's  footsteps:  "And  first  in  our  thoughts 
and  in  our  congratulations  must  come  Italy — Italy 
that  has  suffered  so  much  and  so  long  through  all  her 


history  from  the  menace  and  the  assault  of  the  in- 
vader from  the  north."    Unredeemed  Italy,  Trieste 
and  the  Trentino  will  be  hers  "won  by  the  signal  vic- 
tory of  her  arms  and  the  noble  daring  which  led  her 
to  plunge  into  the  deadly  strife  of  nations  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  victory  at  last  won  seemed  doubtful 
and  distant  enough."   The  Times  and  the  Daily  Mail. 
both  of  November  6,  are  hardly  less  commendatory. 
The  Times  in  referring  to  Italy  says:    "She  is  mis- 
tress at  last  in  her  own  house,  and  she  has  the  proud 
gratification  of  feeling  that  she  has  achieved  her  com- 
plete liberation  and  recovered  her  long-separated  chil- 
dren after  moral  recovery  from  crushing  disaster 
scarcely  paralleled  in  history."    The  Daily  Mail,  No- 
vember 6,  remarks:    "The  armistice  completes  and 
consummates  one  of  the  greatest  victories  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  and  covers  the  Italians  with  glory."* 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  reported  in  the  Morning  Post. 
November  6,  to  have  said  also:    "The  most  important 
point  about  these  terms  is  that  they  give  to  the  Allies 
the  free  use  of  Austro-Hungarian  territory  and  free 
communication  for  the  purpose  of  operations  of  the 
war."    Here  again  his  lead  is  followed  by  a  great 
part  of  the  press.   The  Daily  Chronicle,  November  6. 
is  of  the  opinion  that  these  terms  "must  extinguish 
any  illusion  that  the  German  public  may  have  had 
as  to  the  possibility  of  the  soil  of  the  Monarchy  being 
interposed  as  a  'neutral'  barrier  between  themselves 
and  the  Allies,"  and  the  Times  on  the  same  date  notes 
that  "they  leave  her  (Austria)  disarmed  and  helpless, 
and  place  her  territory,  her  communications,  and  many 
of  her  resources  at  our  disposal  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  against  her  old  ally."    The  Birmingham 
Post,  November  6,  draws  attention  to  the  contention 
"in  Vienna  that  this  clause  gives  no  right  to  attack 
Germany  through  Austria.    The  contention  is  absurd. 
One  of  the  main  objects  of  all  these  arrangements 
.    .    is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Allies  to  attack 
Germany  on  an  exposed  flank.    Austria  may  protest 
against  such  an  attack  being  made,  but  she  will  protest 
in  vain."    The  Morning  Post,  November  6,  thus  ex- 
presses the  general  opinion  of  the  press  on  this  situa- 
tion:  "The  Allies  are  therefore  in  a  position  to  knock 
at  the  back  door  of  Germany,  and  that  back  door — 
we  mean  the  frontier  between  Austria  and  Germany, 
as  it  is  a  frontier  between  allies  and  friends,  is  not 
likely  to  be  in  a  fortified  state.    Moreover,  the  new 
nation  of  Bohemia  offers  her  friendly  services  to  the 
Allies.    These  are  new  military  assets  which  it  will 
take  some  little  time  to  utilize.    They  make  a  Spring 
campaign  the  worst  sort  of  nightmare  for  Germany." 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  November  6,  is  almost 
the  only  paper  which  strikes  a  note  that  is  not  found 
in  either  the  Prime  Minister's  speech  or  in  other  parts 
of  the  press.  It  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  all 
evacuated  territories  will  be  occupied  by  Allied  troops 
and  notes  in  this  connection  that  this  must  entail  the 
occupation  of  a  part  of  Poland  and  the  Ukraine. 
"Presumably  in  any  armistice  with  Germany  a  simi- 
lar condition  would  be  imposed  upon  her,  so  that  the 
Allies  would  occupy  all  the  border  territories  .  .  . 
taken  from  Russia  by  the  Central  Powers."  This  oc- 
cupation would  carry  important  political  conse- 
quences, for  it  would  put  the  Allies  "in  a  ring  around 
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Great  Russia,  and  it  would  put  upon  them  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  destiny  of  the  former  Russian  territo- 
ries. It  would  also  bring  them  very  sharply  up  against 
the  question  of  their  relations  with  Great  Russia.  The 
Allies  have  been  discussing  all  sorts  of  problems  at 
Versailles.    Have  they  discussed  and  defined  their 


policy  towards  the  Bolsheviks?"  The  question  is 
urged  "because  the  Allies  are  at  war  with  or  engaged 
in  military  operations  against  the  Moscow  Govern- 
ment, and  because  Bolshevism  is  showing  signs  of 
crossing  the  frontier  and  becoming  epidemic  .  .  . 
and  may  not  wait  to  spread  until  the  peace  conference 
has  sat  upon  it." 


■  .  -  • 
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Bolshevism  in  Germany 

With  the  abdication  of  William  II  and  the  renun- 
ciation by  the  Crown  Prince  of  all  claims  to  the  Im- 
perial throne,  the  distracted  condition  of  Germany  is 
revealed.  Germany  is  in  a  state  of  revolution,  politi- 
cal, social,  military.  The  old  regime  has  lost  its  hold 
upon  the  people.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen  in  what 
manner  the  people  will  be  able  to  maintain  their  equi- 
librium in  the  face  of  disaster.  For  some  days  past, 
even  before  the  abdication  of  the  Kaiser,  signs  of 
Bolshevism  in  Germany  showed  themselves.  Con- 
servatives, Centerists,  and  Nationalists  have  for  some 
time  feared  the  spread  of  Bolshevism;  the  Social 
Democrats,  while  desiring  political  changes,  have 
denounced  in  no  uncertain  terms  the  growing  Bol- 
shevik tendencies.  Even  the  Independent  Socialists 
have  persistently  maintained  an  attitude  of  reverence 
toward  law  and  order,  and  have  refused  to  co-operate 
with  the  Bolsheviks  in  their  extreme  demands.  Dem- 
onstrations have  occurred  in  many  places,  particu- 
larly in  Kiel,  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  Some  of  these 
have  resulted  in  bloodshed.  There  is,  however,  in 
the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  Germany  a  distinct 
contrast  to  such  movements  in  Russia.  It  is  question- 
able whether  these  movements  may,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  be  termed  Bolshevik.  Even  in  the  most 
serious  of  these  demonstrations  the  desire  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  order  is  clearly  manifest.  The  partici- 
pants, it  is  true,  have  demanded  peace,  accompanied 
by  the  destruction  of  the  old  regime,  root  and  branch, 
but  they  have  never  instituted  any  propaganda  of 
terror. 

The  Conservative  papers,  quite  naturally,  have 
regarded  all  such  movements  as  signs  of  the  spread 
of  Bolshevism,  while  they  have  been  inclined  to  find 
the  source  of  these  disorders  in  the  propaganda  which 
Russian  agents,  under  the  leadership  of  Russian  min- 
isters in  Germany,  have  been  spreading  throughout 
Germany.  Thus  the  Taegliche  Rundschau,  Novem- 
ber 6,  writes:  "Now  Herr  Joffe  goes,  but  his  spirit 
remains.  Through  a  thousand  channels  the  ideas  of 
Bolshevism  are  being  spread,  which  will  force  upon 
Germany  the  acceptance  of  the  unheard  of  armistice 
terms,  force  her  to  deliver  to  her  enemies  the  army 
and  fleet,  and  to  convert  Germany  into  an  Entente 
country — all  because  Bolshevism  has  flooded  the 
country."  With  the  same  horror  of  Russian  influence, 
Germania,  November  5,  tells  how  a  courier,  coming 
from  Russia  with  diplomatic  papers  from  the  Soviet 
Government,  was  found  to  be  carrying  propaganda 
handbills  of  the  "Spartacus  Group"  or  "Internation- 
al" Socialists. 

The  Pan-Germanist  and  Conservative  Deutsche 
Tageszeitung,  November  6,  also  gives  its  expression 
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of  fear  at  the  dangers  of  Bolshevism.  At  the  same 
time,  it  makes  a  stirring  appeal  to  all  classes  in  town 
and  country  to  organize  to  oppose  any  spread  of  the 
Bolshevik  movement. 

"We  believe  it  to  be  necessary  to  organize  with- 
out delay,  both  in  cities  and  in  the  country,  'citizens 
guards'  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  assistance  to  the 
authorities  in  their  effort  to  maintain  order.  Among 
these  'citizens  guards,'  all  order  loving  inhabitants 
will  naturally  be  included.  The  laborers  can  find 
only  in  peace  their  opportunity  to  pursue  their  trades, 
and  they  are  above  all  others  interested  in  maintain- 
ing order  among  other  classes  of  the  people,  just  as 
are  the  bourgeoisie  proper  and  the  peasants.  In  the 
great  cities,  which  in  truth  are  much  more  affected 
than  the  smaller,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  consid- 
erable numbers  of  persons  already  exist  who  are 
ready  to  constitute  a  strong  'citizens  guard.'  . 

"The  formation  of  such  a  'citizens  guard'  is  even 
more  important  for  the  country  than  for  the  large 
city.  From  various  parts  of  the  country,  items  of 
news  come  which  demand  that  we  be  most  vigilant 
respecting  the  dangers  which  threaten  the  country  dis- 
tricts. ...  A  development  of  Bolshevism  in  the 
country  would  constitute  for  us  a  particular  peril  in 
that  it  would  impair  our  already  difficult  system  of 
provisioning." 

Vorwaerts,  November  6,  takes  up  the  defensive 
for  both  Social  Democrats  and  Independent  Social- 
ists, steadily  maintaining  that  both  of  these  socialis- 
tic groups  are  free  from  Bolshevik  tendencies  and 
that  the  more  temperate  elements  will  prevail.  "The 
German  working  class  is  socialistic  through  and 
through,  but  it  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
'Asiatic  Socialism'  called  Bolshevism.  This  attitude 
is  unanimous  among  the  members  of  the  Social-Demo- 
cratic party,  it  is  also  the  attitude  of  the  great  body 
of  the  Independent  Socialists.  These  are  obliged 
today  more  than  ever  before  to  reveal  their  position 
clearly.  It  is  not  possible  to  dissimulate  the  opposi- 
tion which  manifests  itself.  The  future  of  the  work- 
ing class  would  then  be  at  stake. 

"Only  a  small  circle  is  in  sympathy  with  Bol- 
shevism, which  calls  itself  'Internationalist'  (Spar- 
tacus Group).  This  Group,  as  we  are  told  by  the 
Swiss  Sentinelle,  October  7,  organized  a  conference 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  union  with  the 
Independent  Socialists  but  failed  in  its  purpose.  Why 
should  this  be  concealed  from  the  workingmen  of 
Berlin? 

"The  outstanding  difference  between  Independent 
Socialists  and  the  Spartacus  Group  is  this,  that  the 
Independents,  just  as  we  Social  Democrats,  desire 
peace;  the  Spartacus  Group  opposes  peace.  This 
Group  sees  in  Wilson's  peace  program  only  a  means 
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for  fostering  the  social  revolution;  it  would  like  to 
continue  the  war  until  the  social  structure  is  com- 
pletely destroyed  in  order  that  the  Bolshevik  move- 
ment may  hasten  its  triumph.  The  Spartacus  people 
know  nothing  of  parliamentary  systems  and  univer- 
sal suffrage,  but  oppose  these  two  tendencies  of  social 
democracy.  In  its  most  'recent  resolution,  the  Group 
states  that  true  democratization  is  not  to  be  obtained 
in  a  struggle  for  Parliament,  universal  suffrage,  min- 
isterial responsibility  and  'other  such  rubbish.'  The 
conference  took  its  position  entirely  upon  the  grounds 
of  Bolshevism  and  developed  its  government  through 
councils  of  laborers  and  soldiers. 

"Finally  it  adopted  a  'socialistic'  program  which 
reveals  a  naivete  that  is  childlike.    It  speaks  glibly 
of  'repudiating  the  war  debit,'  of  the  'nationalization  . 
of  all  great  and  moderate  fortunes,'  and  is  thus  gen- 
erally jumping  from  pillar  to  post. 

".  .  .  We  other  socialists  know  what  care  and 
what  labor  the  smallest  social  reform  requires.  .  .  . 
No  wonder  that  those  drunken  people  attack  all  other 
socialistic  groups,  both  Social  Democrats  and  Inde- 
pendent Socialists  with  their  crazy  insults.  Indeed 
they  attack  the  Independents  even  more  strongly  than 
they  attack  the  Social  Democrats." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  November  6,  7,  8,  and 
the  Koelnische  Zeitung,  November  7,  give  full  ac- 
counts of  the  revolutionary  movements  in  Kiel,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  and  Munich. 

KIEL 

Frankfurter  Zeitung,  November  6,  thus  writes 
of  the  disorders  at  Kiel  and  Hamburg:    "On  Monday 
there  appeared  a  proclamation  of  the  Governor  (of 
Kiel)  in  which  the  sailors  engaged  in  mutiny  were 
asked  to  set  forth  their  demands.    Accordingly  rep- 
resentatives of  the  soldiers  assembled  and  prepared 
a  statement  of  their  demands.    Among  these  de- 
mands appear  the  following:    Recognition  of  the 
council  of  soldiers  formed  for  temporary  handling 
of  affairs,  better  treatment  of  troops,  suppression  of 
the  military  salute,  uniform  rations  for  sailors  and 
officers,  abolition  of  officers'  clubs,  freeing  of  persons 
imprisoned  for  charges  of  breach  of  discipline  and 
held  in  the  local  prisons,  immunity  from  punishment 
of  troops  who  have  not  returned  aboard  ship.  The 
demands  were  presented  by  a  delegation  of  sailors 
to  the  Governor  and  were  approved  by  him.  The 
sailors  pledged  themselves  to  return  to  the  service 
and  to  restore  obedience  and  order.    They  further 
agreed  that  any  man  found  engaging  in  plunder  shall 
be  shot  on  the  spot. 

"Meantime  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hausmann, 
and  deputy  Noske  arrived  at  Kiel.  The  terms  drawn 
up  in  their  presence  by  the  Governor  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Hausmann  received  the  demands  of  the  sail- 
ors and  promised  immediate  sanction  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

(2)  All  military  measures  taken  against  the 
movement  to  be  immediately  suspended. 

(3)  Re-entrance  of  the  ships  in  the  port. 

(4)  The  sailors  in  prison  to  be  summoned  be- 
fore a  council  of  soldiers,  who,  together  with  the  coun- 


cil of  workmen,  will  decide  whether  these  sailors 
(widi  the  exception  of  those  guilty  of  dishonorable 
acts)  are  to  be  liberated. 

"For  the  concluding  settlement,  the  Reichstag  del- 
egates Haas  and  Ledebour  were  summoned  to  Kiel 
by  telegraph.    On  the  liner  'Koenig'  the  officers  de- 
fended the  war  flag  with  pistols  in  hand.    They  were 
overcome,  however,  by  the  sailors,  the  war  flag  was 
pulled  down  and  in  its  place  the  red  flag  was  hoisted. 
Two  of  the  officers  were  killed,  including  the  Kom- 
mandant,  who  would  not  permit  the  sailors  to  go  on 
land;  several  officers  were  wounded.    Of  the  four 
infantry  companies  which   arrived   in  Kiel  tonight, 
three  of  them  have  united  with  the  revolutionists,  the 
fourth  company  was  disarmed.   During  the  night  hus- 
sars summoned  from  Wandsbeck  came,  but  when  they 
were  within  an  hour  of  Kiel,  they  were  forced  to  re- 
treat by  the  marines,  who  turned  machine  guns  against 
them.   The  soldiers  have  decided  that  ail  officers  shall 
remain  in  their  former  positions,  but  they  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  orders  of  the  council  of  soldiers.   The  order 
that  officers  shall  remove  the  cockade  was  recalled 
this  morning  by  the   workingmen's   council,  which 
clearly  stated  that  officers  must  be  humanely  treated 
under  all  circumstances.    On  Monday  evening  the 
Governor  waited  for  many  hours  at  the  station  because 
it  was  rumored  that  still  more  troops  would  arrive 
from  outside.    Later  on,  however,  he  was  conducted 
home.    The  standard  of  Prince  Henry,  which  was 
flying  from  the  tower  of  the  royal  palace,  was  hauled 
down.    In  various  parts  of  the  city  machine  guns 
have  been  placed,  especially  before  the  station  and 
before  the  building  of  the  workingmen's  syndicate. 
The  inhabitants  are  permitted  without  any  hindrance 
to  circulate  freely." 

HAMBURG 

"Yesterday  evening  (November  5)  the  Indepen- 
dent Socialists  assembled  in  Hamburg,  about  6,003 
people  participating,  at  which  time  deputy  Dittmann 
made  a  long  speech  sympathizing  with  the  uprising 
in  Kiel.    The  following  resolution  was  drawn  up: 
'This  meeting  declares  its  full  and  entire  agreement 
with  the  speaker's  observations.    It  again  demands 
the  liberation  of  all  local  victims  of  civil  and  military 
justice.    The  meeting  hails  the  fraternization  of  the 
workers,  soldiers  and  sailors,  to  which  expression  is 
given  by  the  proceedings  at  Kiel.    It  declares  that  it 
supports  to  the  fullest  extent  the  demands  made  by 
them,  and  to  this  end  it  summons  the  Hamburg  work- 
ing classes  to  join  in  a  sympathetic  strike  without  de- 
lay!'   The  participants  then  proceeded  through  the 
streets  to  the  barracks,  where  in  the  afternoon  about 
150  military  prisoners  had  escaped.    There  partici- 
pants came  in  contact  with  troops  who  fired  upon  them. 
Early  today  (November  6)  further  bloody  engage- 
ments have  taken  place. 

".  .  .  At  the  station  soldiers  were  forced  to 
descend  from  the  train  and  follow  the  workingmen 
to  the  workingmen's  syndicate  building.  In  Altona 
the  crowds  attempted  by  force  to  take  the  central  rail- 
way station,  but  they  were  repulsed  by  military 
forces." 
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BREMEN 

The  Koelnische  Zeitung,  November  7,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
Bremen: 

"The  proceedings  in  Kiel  and  Hamburg  were 
duplicated  yesterday  in  Bremen.  Here,  however, 
everything  was  carried  out  without  disturbances.  This 
movement,  which  was  certainly  arranged  before  hand, 
reached  its  height  when  a  large  body  of  marines  ar- 
rived here  from  Wilhelmshaven.  A  transport  of  pris- 
oners had  to  be  brought  to  the  Munster  camp  and  was 
to  be  accompanied  by  armed  marines.  The  troops 
declared  that  they  would  go  no  further,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  railway  station  and  in  the  afternoon 
marched  into  the  city.  The  procession  moved  across 
the  large  bridge  over  the  Weser,  toward  the  barracks 
near  the  new  municipal  ramparts.  Colonel  Lehmann 
surrendered  the  garrison  without  unnecessary  for- 
malities, thereby  contributing  to  the  quiet  progress 
of  affairs.  Shortly  after  half  past  five,  the  troop  of 
marines  reached  the  barracks.  Many  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  were  already  scattered  about  the  city.  Those 
remaining  in  the  barracks  were  ordered  to  join  the 
procession,  which  they  did.  Many  speeches  were 
given  on  the  parade  ground,  and  among  the  speakers 
was  an  officer  who  exhorted  the  assembly  to  cool- 
headedness.  The  red  flag  was  planted  upon  the  gate- 
posts of  the  barracks.  A  large  crowd  of  people  took 
possession  of  the  new  municipal  ramparts;  many 
young  girls  were  to  be  seen  among  those  present.  The 
movement  was  generally  calm.  One  had  the  feeling 
that  the  natural  talent  of  the  German  people  for  or- 
ganization prevailed  even  in  this  affair." 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  GOVERNMENT 

Both  at  Kiel  and  at  Munich  the  new  governments 
appear  to  be  free  from  the  element  of  terror.  The 
proclamations  issued  appeal  especially  to  the  masses 
to  remain  calm  and  to  prevent  violence.  The  proc- 
lamation of  the  Soldiers'  and  Laborers'  Council  at 
Kiel  reads  (Frankfurter  Zeitung,  November  7)  as 
follows: 

"Comrades!  The  decisive  day  in  the  history  of 
Germany  has  come!  For  the  first  time  political  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers;  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  take  it  away.  Great  responsibilities  lie  before  us. 
With  these  we  are  able  to  cope,  but  it  is  important 
that  the  movement  should  retain  is  unity.  We  have 
established  a  council  of  soldiers,  which  works  in  har- 
mony with  a  council  of  workingmen.  Obey  its  in- 
structions, strive  for  calmness  and  order,  that  we  may 
not  bring  opposition  upon  ourselves.  Seek  also  to 
maintain  order  in  the  barracks." 

Frankfurter  Zeitung,  November  8:  "Since  yes- 
terday Munich  has  been  under  the  rule  of  a  Council 
of  Workmen  and  Soldiers.  A  military  insurrection 
brought  about  this  sudden  change.  A  proclamation 
to  the  people  of  Munich  was  issued  by  the  new  regime 
today: 

"  'The  frightful  fate  that  has  fallen  upon  the  Ger- 
man people  has  led  to  an  elementary  movement 
among  the  workmen  and  soldiers  of  Munich.  A  pro- 
visional council, of  workingmen,  soldiers  and  peas- 
ants was  formed  in  the  Landtag  during  the  night  of 


November  8.    Bavaria  is  henceforth  a  free  state.  .  . 

"  'New  times  have  come.  Bavaria  will  prepare 
Germany  for  the  League  of  Nations.  The  new  Demo- 
cratic and  socialist  Republic  has  the  moral  strength 
to  secure  a  peace  for  Germany  which  will  shield  her 
from  the  worst  consequences  of  defeat.    .  . 

"  'The  Council  of  Workmen,  Soldiers  and  Peas- 
ants will  preserve  the  strictest  order.  Excesses  will 
be  ruthlessly  suppressed.  The  safety  of  persons  and 
property  will  be  assured.  Soldiers  in  the  barracks 
will  rule  themselves  and  will  maintain  discipline  by 
means  of  Soldiers'  Councils.  Officers  who  do  not  op- 
pose the  demands  of  the  new  regime  are  to  carry  on 
their  duties  undisturbed.  All  officials  will  remain 
at  work.    .    .  . 

"  'Keep  cool.  Co-operate  in  the  construction  of  a 
new  world  structure.  War  between  brother  Social- 
ists is  finished  for  Bavaria.  On  the  revolutionary 
basis  now  laid  down,  the  working  classes  will  be  led 
to  unity.  Long  live  the  Bavarian  Republic!  Long 
live  peace!  Long  live  the  creative  power  of  all  good 
people  in  Munich. 

"  'The  Council  of  Workmen,  Soldiers  and  Peas- 
ants, 

"  'The  First  President:  Kurt  Eisner.'  " 
ALLIED  PRESS — British 

The  Freedom  of  the  Seas 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  in  his 
communication  of  November  5  to  the  German  Gov- 
ernment announced  that  the  Allied  Governments  con- 
sider that  Clause  2  of  President  Wilson's  Fourteen 
Points,  "relating  to  what  is  usually  described  as  the 
'freedom  of  the  seas,'  is  open  to  various  interpreta- 
tions, some  of  which  they  could  not  accept.  They 
must,  therefore,  reserve  to  themselves  complete  free- 
dom on  this  subject  when  they  enter  the  peace  confer- 
ence." In  view  of  this  position  taken  by  the  Allied 
Governments,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  what  the  British 
Press  has  said  on  the  subject  of  this  clause.  From 
the  time  when  President  Wilson  first  formally  stated 
his  Fourteen  Points,  considerable  perplexity  over  the 
interpretation  of  this  clause  has  appeared  in  the  Eng- 
lish papers,  while  a  certain  amount  of  alarm  has  been 
manifested  over  the  possible  dangers  to  Great  Britain 
which  would  result  from  the  enforcement  of  the  clause 
according  to  its  usually  accepted  meaning.  As  the 
clause  appears  among  the  President's  Fourteen  Points 
it  runs:  'Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon  the 
seas  outside  territorial  waters  alike  in  peace  and  in 
war,  except  as  the  seas  may  be  closed  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  international  action  for  the  enforcement  of 
international  covenants.'  " 

The  Star,  November  6th,  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter  when  it  says,  "The  phrase,  'freedom  of  the 
seas,'  has  meant  various  things  since  Grotius,  the 
famous  international  jurist,  its  inventor,  invoked  it 
to  protect  the  rights  of  fishermen."  The  German  in- 
terpretation differs  from  the  British,  while  the  Presi- 
dent's meaning  is  "ambiguous"  (Times,  November 
7th).  There  is  little  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish daily  press  to  analyze  the  phrase.  Most  of  these 
papers  take  the  position  that  if  the  German  viewpoint 
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is  the  correct  one,  the  clause  can  not  be  accepted.  The 
Birmingham  Gazette,  however,  November  7,  pub- 
lishes a  number  of  definitions  of  the  "freedom  of  the 
seas,"  which  show  the  German  as  well  as  the  British 
interpretation. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  reported  in  this  paper  to  have 
said  January  19,  "  'Freedom  of  the  seas'  is  a  very 
elastic  term.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  we  would  re- 
joice to  accept  it,  but  we  must  guard  very  carefully 
against  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  capacity  to 
protect  our  shores  and  our  shipping  that  has  alone  en- 
abled us  even  to  exist  up  to  the  present  moment." 

Admiral  von  Tirpitz  in  October,  1917,  is  reported 
to  have  given  this  definition:  'T  know  of  but  one 
way  of  re-establishing  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  name- 
ly, by  removing  from  the  sea  the  British  control  of  the 
ocean,  which  could  be  realized  only  by  a  grouping  of 
naval  Powers  whereby  Great  Britain's  supremacy  at 
sea  would  be  practically  prevented.  Without  being 
forced  to  her  knees,  Great  Britain  will  not  give  us  an 
inch  of  her  naval  supremacy."  In  the  same  article 
the  definition  of  Count  Reventlow,  the  German  naval 
writer,  appears:  "What  we  understand  by  this  doc- 
trine is  mat  Germany  should  possess  such  maritime 
territories  and  such  naval  bases  that  at  the  outbreak 
of  a  war  we  should  be  able  with  our  navy  .  .  . 
reasonably  to  guarantee  ourselves  the  command  of 
the  seas.  We  want  such  a  jumping-off  place  for  our 
navy  as  would  give  us  a  fair  chance  of  dominating 
the  seas."  Count  Hertling  is  also  reported  to  have 
said  that  the  renunciation  by  England  of  such  places 
as  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Aden,  Hong  Kong  and  the  Falk- 
land Islands  was  highly  important  for  the  future  free- 
dom of  shipping. 

The  Birmingham  Gazette  also  draws  attention  to 
a  statement  of  Admiral  Sims  at  a  luncheon  to  the 
American  editors,  at  which  it  reports  him  as  having 
said,  "Perhaps  they  would  like  him  to  explain  what 
was  meant  by  the  'freedom  of  the  seas.'  So  far  as 
he  had  been  able  to  find,  nobody  on  this  side,  or  in 
correspondence  with  those  on  the  other  side,  had  the 
remotest  idea  what  it  meant.  So  far  as  history  re- 
corded, the  power  of  Great  Britain  had  permitted  ab- 
solute freedom  of  the  seas  to  everybody." 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  November  7th,  says,  "The 
'freedom  of  the  seas'  is  a  subject  about  which  Ger- 
many has  constantly  sought  to  create  differences  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  may 
be  affirmed  with  confidence  that  on  this  occasion  she 
will  not  succeed." 

The  Times,  November  1,  prints  this  motion, 
passed  by  the  Navy  League:  "This  meeting  calls  on 
the  Government  to  declare  that,  in  negotiating  any 
terms  of  peace,  between  the  Allies  and  enemy  coun- 
tries, so-called  'freedom  of  the  seas'  shall  not  form  a 
basis  for  discussion."  Lord  Beresford,  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  motion,  said  in  part,  "nobody  seemed 
to  know  exactly  what  the  term  'freedom  of  the  seas' 
meant.  The  Germans  understood  it  as  meaning  that 
they  were  to  have  command  of  the  seas.  .  .  .  The 
proposal  made  by  President  Wilson  really  meant  that 
the  British  fleet  was  going  to  be  under  international 
control.    That  would  never  be  allowed.    The  com- 


mand of  the  sea  was  vital  to  the  life  and  existence  of 
the  whole  Empire,  and  it  must  never  be  interfered 
with.  .  .  .  This  proposal  was  made  before  the 
Americans  really  appreciated  what  the  British  Fleet 
had  done  in  this  war,  but  their  sentiments  had  now 
changed,  and  the  desire  was  that  the  two  great  Eng- 
lish-speaking Navies  should  be  combined  together." 

The  Spectator,  November  2,  in  an  article  on  this 
subject,  goes  into  the  interpretation  of  the  President's 
expression  at  considerable  length.  It  admits  that  he 
may  read  "some  meaning  into  the  phrase  which  is 
quite  different  from  ours."  But  if  the  term  "carries 
the  meaning  which  has  usually  been  attached  to  it  in 
this  country,"  it  is  most  desirable  that  "in  no  circum- 
stances can  an  island  power,  which  is  also  the  center 
of  a  sea-linked  empire,  consent  to  it."  Few  Americans, 
the  Spectator  thinks,  took  any  keen  interest  in  Euro- 
pean politics  before  the  war  or  had  any  "exact  per- 
ception of  what  British  sea  power  meant."  American 
trade  undoubtedly  suffered  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars  from  the  British  sea  powers,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  cases  of  abuse  may  have  occurred.  "That  these 
past  events  should  have  bred  in  the  American  people 
a  dislike  of  sea  power,  and  that  this  dislike  should 
have  rendered  the  phrase  'freedom  of  the  seas'  pop- 
ular as  a  political  motto,  is  natural  enough,  but  no 
great  nation  which  sets  out  to  seek  justice  can  allow 
itself  to  be  guided  by  a  phrase  capable  of  both  mis- 
interpretation and  misapplication." 

As  the  seas  are  absolutely  free  in  time  of  peace, 
the  Spectator  considers  that  what  President  Wilson 
must  mean  is  "in  war  as  well  as  in  peace."  With 
this  interpretation  as  a  hypothesis,  the  possibilities 
which  might  follow  are  discussed.  The  conclusion 
is  drawn  that  even  in  time  of  war  the  seas  beyond 
the  three-mile  limit  would  be  absolutely  free  and 
that,  for  example,  the  Germans  would  be  able  to  or- 
ganize a  fleet  of  transports  which  might  move  up  and 
down  the  British  coast  seeking  a  landing  place,  "and 
as  long  as  they  kept  outside  the  three-mile  limit  they 
would  be  immune  from  attack."  The  same  theory 
is  applicable  to  America,  the  example  of  a  breach 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  a  possible  attack  on  Brazil 
being  used  in  this  case  to  illustrate  the  theory.  The 
United  States  under  these  circumstances  would  not 
be  able  to  take  any  action  until  the  fleet  had  arrived 
within  the  territorial  waters  of  the  South  American 
Republic.  The  Doctrine  even  "in  the  sense  in  which 
we  understand  it"  is  indefensible  even  "from  a  purely 
American  point  of  view." 

The  theory  is  advanced  that  the  President  may 
have  had  in  mind  not  transports  or  warships,  bui 
merchant  ships.  The  difficulty,  however,  of  defining 
in  time  of  war  what  are  peaceful  merchantmen  would 
make  such  an  interpretation  of  Clause  2  absolutely 
impracticable. 

The  Nation  on  the  same  date  also  gives  a  some- 
what extensive  interpretation  of  this  clause  which 
it  paraphrases  as  follows:  "The  League  of  Nations 
will  collectively  use  the  right  of  embargo  and  capture 
at  sea  for  the  enforcement  of  its  covenants  against  any 
power  which  violates  them,  but  the  right*  to  interfere 
with  innocent  cargoes  at  sea  is  denied  to  a  power 
which  wages  war  without  the  sanction  of  the  League. 
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Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon  the  seas  outside 
territorial  waters  is  assured  in  peace."  That  para- 
phrase conveys  in  the  opinion  of  the  Nation  '"the  exact 
meaning  and  the  whole  meaning  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
points.  .  .  .  What,  then,  is  our  position  in  regard 
to  possible  wars  which  may  be  undertaken  by  our- 
selves or  others  without  the  approval  of  the  League — 
wars  which  are  not  the  coercive  actions  by  the  whole 
League  against  an  aggressor? 

"There  can  be  no  final  opinion  on  this  question 
until  the  nature  of  the  League  of  Nations  itself,  and 
the  precise  import  of  its  covenants  are  known  and 
defined."  Nevertheless  the  Nation  reviews  the  pos- 
sible situations  which  might  occur  under  the  common- 
ly understood  conditions  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  first  example  taken  is  that  of  a  nation  which 
has  broken  "the  covenant  of  the  League,  outlawed 
itself,  and  exposed  itself  to  all  the  penalties  of  the 
League.  .  .  .  The  seas  will  be  closed  against  it, 
and  it  will  be  lawful  not  only  to  capture  its  ships  and 
their  cargoes,  but  to  maintain  an  absolute  embargo 
on  all  its  trade.  .  .  .  Here,  then,  there  is  no  loss  to 
our  sea  power."  It  is  assumed  that  Great  Britain  is 
not  the  Power  to  break  the  covenants  of  the  League. 


A  second  example  is  taken  of  the  case  of  two  na- 
tions which  have  disagreed,  one  of  which  has  accepted 
the  award  of  the  League,  while  the  other  has  refused 
to  accede  to  it  and  has  declared  war  on  the  other  na- 
tion. In  such  a  case  "the  League  must  at  least  close 
the  seas  to  the  aggressive  Power,  refuse  it  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  capture,  and  allow  to  the  innocent 
Power  and  its  friends  the  widest  use  of  naval  re- 
sources." 

Although  admitting  that  it  is  attempting  to  inter- 
pret "a  code  as  yet  unwritten,"  and  while  making  no 
pretense  of  defining  the  President's  thought,  the  Na- 
tion s  argument  "is  for  a  recognition  of  his  principle. 
The  principle  in  itself  is  sound.  The  details  have  yet 
to  be  worked  out.  .  .  .  The  general  position  we 
take  to  be  this.  Mr.  Wilson  has  moved  away  from 
the  traditional  view  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Rich- 
ard Cobden,  the  capture  at  sea  and  the  blockade  of 
an  enemy's  coast  are  not  civilized  procedures.  They 
are,  on  the  contrary,  necessary  and  justifiable  pro- 
cedures when  they  are  used  in  the  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion, with  the  sanction  of  civilization,  against  a  Power 
which  has  violated  the  written  charters  and  covenants 
of  civilization." 
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Bolshevism  in  Switzerland 

"The  seed  is  already  sown:  it  will  spring  up  and 
bear  fruit.  On  the  day  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  be- 
tween the  nations,  the  forces  of  the  proletariat  will 
be  free  for  the  'internationale,'  for  the  social  revo- 
lution." 

The  above  quotation  from  the  Berner  Tagwacht, 
October  25,  expresses  the  text  of  the  Socialist  atti- 
tude of  the  last  few  weeks  toward  the  period  of  gen- 
eral international  liquidation  now  approaching.  Since 
Germany's  first  request  for  an  armistice  the  Socialist 
papers  have  taken  an  increasingly  higher  tone,  and 
their  demands,  together  with  evidences  of  actual  Bol- 
shevik intriguing  in  Switzerland,  have  given  rise  to 
the  most  outspoken  fears  on  the  part  of  the  bourgeois 
and  Conservative  press. 

On  November  1  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne  wrote: 
"It  is  truly  stupefying  that  we  should  have  allowed 
a  Bolshevist  mission  to  penetrate  our  country  and  to 
install  itself  under  our  very  beards,  in  our  federal 
city,  with  the  evident  aim  of  propagating  amongst  us 
by  means  of  money  stolen  from  the  banks  of  Russia, 
the  doctrine  of  fire  and  sword,  the  'social  progress' 
of  Lenin  and  Trotzky  and  their  sinister  associates. 
We  are  surprised  that  the  liberal  powers  which  sur- 
round us  have  in  such  a  case  been  even  respectful 
enough  of  our  liberty  and  our  sovereignty  to  refrain 
from  exerting  pressure  upon  us  to  expel  so  contagious 
an  element.  It  is  particularly  painful  to  those  who 
have  justly  observed  the  symptoms  of  anarchy  spread- 
ing in  our  country  in  ever  more  alarming  fashion, 
that  those  whose  imperious  duty  it  is  to  act  imme- 
diately in  the  question  are  the  only  ones  who  seem 
to  be  free  from  the  general  disquietude.  They  are 
filled  with  the  blessed  relief  that  the  approaching 
peace  will  re-establish  all  things  in  their  ancient  and 
normal  status,  and  will  cause  Bolshevism  to  vanish 
miraculously,  together  with  bread  and  butter  tickets." 

The  extreme  left  of  the  Socialist  party  in  Swit- 
zerland, through  its  organ,  the  Sentinelle,  has  been 
publishing  riotous  revolutionary  articles  which  would 
seem  sufficient  cause  for  much  stronger  protests  than 
the  above.  When  the  German  Socialist  Liebknecht 
was  liberated  this  paper  gave  vent  to  its  violent  ecsta- 
sies without  the  slightest  pretense  at  restraint.  The 
following  is  typical:  "Our  hearts  swell  with  hope 
and  joy,  and  we  wish  that  we  could  clasp  him  (Lieb- 
knecht) in  our  arms  and  cry  out  aloud  to  him  our 
happiness,  as  though  he  alone  were  the  whole  prole- 
tariat bursting  its  chains.  Cursed  powers  who  thought 
yourselves  invincible  in  your  domination  and  your 
superbness  and  your  riches  and  your  arms,  your  end 
approaches!"  Another  edifying  specimen  from  the 
same  article,  October  25,   very  well  expresses  the 


views  of  Graber,  Humbert-Droz  &  Co.  on  the  Allies: 
"The  chauvinism  of  the  belligerents,  whipped  up  by 
the  lies  of  the  governments  and  the  hired  press,  has 
covered  the  most  monstrous  designs  by  a  cloak  of 
empty  idealistic  phraseology  which  has  replaced  the 
clear  and  vibrant  call  of  the  war  of  the  classes." 

This  article  was  written  by  Humbert-Droz,  a  man 
of  considerable  cantonal  influence  in  politics.  The 
other,  and  most  important  editorial  writer  of  the  Sen- 
tinelle, Paul  Graber,  is  a  Swiss  national  councillor. 
It  may  therefore  be  seen  that  the  Socialist  extremists 
are  by  no  means  to  be  taken  lightly  in  Switzerland. 
Mr.  Graber's  effusions  are  as  violent  as  his  associate's, 
and  he  is  fond  of  calling  attentian  to  the  fact  that  no 
sane  Socialist  in  any  country  in  the  world  can  be 
taken  in  by  the  "democratic  humbug"  of  the  Allies. 
He  is  a  special  enemy  of  President  Wilson,  of  whom 
he  remarks,  Sentinelle,  October  30,  "Now  that  the 
three  emperors  Nicholas,  William  and  Charles,  have 
been  felled,  and  the  social  revolution  is  spreading  to 
Germany  from  Russia,  the  danger  for  the  world's  la- 
boring class  is  the  politic  and  liberal,  but  bourgeois, 
democracy  of  Wilson.  This  man  cloaks  capitalism 
and  economic  slavery  in  grand  humanitarian  demo- 
cratic principles."  The  Sentinelle  is  encouraged  in 
its  bloodthirstiness  by  its  colleagues,  the  Berner  Tag- 
wacht and  Volksrecht. 

The  Grutlianer,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  more 
of  an  idealistic  and  Christian  Socialist  paper,  dis- 
claims all  association  with  violence  and  believes  in  the 
"mission"  of  President  Wilson,  but  also  upholds  the 
Bolsheviks — at  least  in  their  good  intentions — and 
claims  that  they  have  been  consistently  and  viciously 
slandered.  The  Socialist  battle  of  words  and  the 
defensive  of  the  rest  of  the  Swiss  press  have  been 
waged  around  a  succession  of  great  and  small  events, 
all  pointing  to  an  eventual  decision  of  the  duel  be- 
tween international  Bolshevism  and  the  governments 
of  the  world.  The  German  political  and  military 
landslide  first  threw  .oil  into  the  flames  of  Socialist 
hopes. 

Then  came  the  announcement,  Gazette  de  Lau- 
sanne, October  23,  that  as  a  climax  to  the  shipping 
of  carloads  of  Bolshevik  "Missionaries"  to  Switzer- 
land, the  Russians  had  introduced  into  that  country 
a  notorious  agent  in  the  shape  of  a  certain  Mme.  Bala- 
banoff,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  stirring  up  the 
lower  strata  to  a  revolutionary  outbreak,  and  had 
given  her  a  credit  of  ten  million  rubles  to  be  uses!  in 
this  work.  Switzerland,  as  the  common  meeting 
ground  of  all  Europe,  affords  naturally  the  most  con- 
venient instrument  for  effecting  a  general  European 
revolution!  Great  was  the  outcry  over  Mme.  Bala- 
banoff  and  her  ten  millions.  The  Conservative  press 
also  bitterly  blames  the  German  imperialists  for  their 
connivance  with  the  Bolshevists.    The  next  step  in  the 
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Bolshevik  press  battle  was  the  reaction  from  the  pub- 
lication in  the  United  States  of  the  documents  proving 
this  connivance. 

The  Journal  de  Geneve,  October  25,  quoting  one 
of  these  documents,  remarks,  "Nothing  could  be  more 
tragic  and  more  terrible  than  ihe  co-operation  which 
we  see  revealed  today  between  the  German  Command 
and  the  Bolsheviks.  These  two  powers  of  evil  united 
for  the  time  being,  each  believing  that  it  could  use 
the  other  as  an  instrument  for  enslaving  men,  and  that 
it  could  then  destroy  its  instrument."  The  paper  then 
continues  with  the  usual  warning  against  the  "Red 
Scourge."  In  view  of  the  general  panic,  the  argu- 
ment which  the  pro-German  Berner  Tagblatt  has  con- 
sistently pursued — that  the  Allies  should  be  careful 
in  the  midst  of  their  revenge  to  preserve  a  strong  Ger- 
man state  as  a  bulwark  against  Bolshevism — now 
gains  in  effect.  On  top  of  the  fears  of  general  nation- 
al decomposition  came  the  Austrian  troubles  and  the 
assassination  of  Tisza. 

It  may  easily  be  seen,  therefore,  why  the  extreme 
Socialist  press  triumphantly  greeted  President  Wil- 
son's third  note  to  Germany,  containing  his  stern  ad- 
monition to  the  rulers  of  the  empire.  The  more  mod- 
erate Socialists  advised  restraint.  The  Grutlianer, 
October  25,  published  an  article  entitled  "On  Your 
Knees!"  This  paper's  attitude  is  that,  as  Germany 
must  now  beg  mercy,  Wilson  must  show  it.  But  the 
extreme  Socialist  papers  were  delighted  with  the  se- 
verity of  the  note,  as  well  as  with  the  Austrian  arm- 
istice. It  confirmed  (for  them)  their  prophecies  of  an 
approaching  "Brest  Litovsk  of  the  Entente."  This  ex- 
pression occurs  again  and  again,  and  the  Socialists 
dwell  on  it  to  show  that  the  Swiss  cannot  put  faith  in 
the  governments  of  either  side  in  the  great  conflict  of 
nations,  and  that  their  own  government  must  fall  if  the 
others  are  to  be  reached  through  them. 

The  recent  passing  of  the  Proportionate  Represen- 
tation Bill  (see  Press  Review,  October  24)  has  also 
had  the  unfortunate  effect  of  giving  the  Socialists  an 
excuse  for  demanding  the  immediate  resignation  of 
the  Swiss  National  Council  and  the  Cabinet.  Propor- 
tionate representation  was  a  great  victory  for  the  So- 
cialists, and  will  give  them  a  greater  representation 
in  the  Council,  and  therefore  possibly  in  the  Cabinet. 
The  next  election  is  not  due  until  the  autumn  of  1920; 
it  is  therefore  natural  that  the  demand  for  immediate 
resignation,  to  comply  with  proportionate  representa- 
tion, should  be  regarded  as  Bolshevik  in  tendency. 

The  fear  of  Mme.  Balabanoff  and  her  millions 
seems  to  enter  into  the  judgment  of  the  non-socialist 
press  on  this  subject  as  on  others.  Further  cause  for 
the  fear  of  "missionaries"  of  her  stamp  was  given  by 
the  publication  in  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne,  October 
29,  of  what  purports  to  be  a  letter  from  a  notorious 
Bolshevik  leader  to  an  eminent  colleague  (Baumzweig 
t<^  Ouritsky)  on  the  subject  of  how  to  stir  up  a  revolu- 
tion in  Switzerland.  In  this  letter  individual  agents 
arc  referred  to  by  their  initials,  rich  operative  fields 
are  designated,  opportunities  for  strikes  are  pointed 
out,  and  the  easiest  public  buildings  for  bombing  are 
selected.  The  publication  of  this  letter  (claimed  to  be 
genuine,  which  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 


the  Russian  contributor  of  the  Gazette,  M.  Serge  Per- 
sky)  raised  a  perfect  storm  of  protest.  Partly  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  the  Swiss  government  was  persuaded  to 
expel  Mme.  Balabanoff  from  the  country.  (It  has 
also  since  been  announced  that  Switzerland  has  broken 
off  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia;  that  is,  has  sent 
back  to  Russia  the  Bolshevik  "mission"  in 'Berne.  The 
Swiss  government  had  never  completely  recognized 
the  Soviet  government,  but  made  a  de  facto  arrange- 
ment for  carrying  on  business.) 

In  order  to  prove  its  point  against  the  Socialists, 
the  Tribune  de  Lausanne  wrote  to  the  Socialist  deputy 
Golay  for  a  statement  of  his  point  of  view  with  regard 
to  the  Bolsheviks.   Deputy  Golay  returned  an  immedi- 
ate answer  (Tribune  de  Lausanne,  November  1),  de- 
scribing the  "right  wing"  (the  moderates)  of  the  So- 
cialist party,  who  do  not  sympathize  with  Bolshevism, 
as  the  "bait"  which  the  real  leaders  of  the  party,  the 
pro-Bolshevik  extremists,  are  contented  to  use  as  the 
"honey  to  catch  the  flies" — in  other  words,  for  coaxing 
concessions  from  the  government,  until  the  unsus- 
pecting idealists  are  dragged  into  the  gulf.  Continu- 
ing on  the  subject  of  the  Bolsheviks,  he  says,  "You 
may  easily  perceive  that  between  them  and  us  there  is 
a  communion  of  ideas  and  hopes  which  forms  a  tie 
cemented  by  our  intellectual  and  international  soli- 
darity.   You  for  your  part  entertain  a  most  definite 
hatred  of  them.   Do  you  not  see  that  your  very  hatred 
is  another  cause  of  our  sympathy  for  them?  Through 
their  sufferings,  their  revolts,  and  even  their  mistakes, 
we  see  the  halo  which  surrounds  them  amid  the  birth 
of  a  new  era.    We,  therefore,  because  we  are  Social- 
ists, do  not  think  of  them  as  you  do;  we  take  them  for 
comrades,  sentinels,  and  scouts,  who  amid  the  night 
of  injustice  have  lighted  a  torch." 

The  following  words  appear  above  the  signature 
of  the  directorship  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
of  Switzerland,  in  its  summons  in  the  Volksrecht,  Oc- 
tober 31,  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  overthrow 
of  Kerenski's  government  by  the  Bolsheviks: 

"Already  the  approaching  revolution  crimsons  the 
heavens  above  Central  Europe;  the  liberating  confla- 
gration will  spread  through  the  whole  rotten,  blood- 
soaked  edifice  of  the  capitalistic  world." 

No  wonder  the  Swiss  feel  worried. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Dutch 

Disorders  in  the  Dutch  Army 

Great  dissatisfaction  among  Dutch  troops  has  been 
prevalent  for  some  time  in  various  garrisons  in  Hol- 
land. This  has  now  reached  the  stage  of  disorder  and 
insubordination  on  the  part  of  the  men.  The  underly- 
ing causes  seem  to  be  dissatisfaction  with  food  and 
rations  and  the  suspension  of  leaves  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  German  retreat  along  the  Belgian-Dutch 
frontier. 

According  to  the  Telegraaf,  November  2,  the  dis- 
orders originated  on  October  28,  in  the  2nd  Battalion 
of  the  1st  Infantry  Regiment,  largely  composed  of 
men  from  the  Northern  provinces  of  Groeningen  and 
Drenthe,  which  is  stationed  at  Harskamp,  near  Ede. 
These  disorders  soon  assumed  the  proportion  of  a 
mutiny  and  several  men  and  officers  left  the  camp  at 
that  time.    As  a  result  all  arms  and  ammunition  were 
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collected  from  the  troops.  Since  November  2  these 
have  again  been  distributed.  Detachments  of  the 
11th  Infantry  Regiment  from  Ede  were  sent  to  do 
guard  duty  at  Harskamp.  Disorders  are  reported 
to  have  occurred  also  among  these  troops,  and  they 
in  turn  had  to  be  relieved  by  detachments  from  the 
22nd  Infantry  Regiment.  The  1st  Infantry  Regi- 
ment will  leave  Harskamp  within  a  few  days  to  be 
distributed  among  different  camps  in  the  Province  of 
North  Brabant,  while  the  7th  Infantry  Regiment  will 
take  its  place. 

According  to  Het  Volk  (Social  Democratic),  Oc- 
tober 31,  disturbances  took  place  in  several  towns. 
At  Amersfoord  4,000  soldiers  paraded  the  streets 
shouting  "Give  us  our  leave  or  we  desert."  Detach- 
ments of  Hussars  had  to  be  summoned  to  enforce 
order  and  to  escort  the  men  back  to  their  barracks. 
Insufficiency  of  food  and  suspension  of  leaves  are 
also  given  as  the  cause  of  this  disorder.  At  Hard- 
wijk,  a  few  miles  off,  soldiers  (most  of  them  are  from 
Groeningen  and  belonging  to  the  12th  Regiment)  are 
reported  as  having  bodily  ejected  a  lieutenant  from 
their  barracks  as  he  was  giving  orders.  At  Waals- 
dorp  some  500  men  made  loud  demonstrations  in  front 
of  the  kitchens.  These  abated  only  after  the  Captain 
and  Major  had  sent  to  The  Hague  for  50  loaves  of 
bread.  Similar  demonstrations  are  reported  from 
many  other  camps.  At  Harlem  the  men  are  reported 
as  having  thrown  refuse  at  their  officer  who  had  to 
draw  his  sword  to  enforce  order.  At  Amersfoord 
one  barrack  had  been  set  on  fire.  Many  arrests  have 
been  made  and  all  the  officers  who  were  absent  with- 
out leave  from  the  Harskamp  Camp  have  been  re- 
placed. Regarding  the  transfer  of  the  1st  Infantry 
Regiment  into  Northern  Brabant,  Het  Volk,  Novem- 
ber 6,  considers  this  "banishment"  to  be  an  unneces- 
sary hardship. 

On  November  4,  Jkr.  Alting  von  Geusau,  Minister 
of  War,  appointed  a  commission  of  investigation, 
composed  of  B.  C.  de  Jonge,  former  Minister  of  War; 
Major  General  J.  Burger,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff; 
3  field  officers,  2  military  preachers,  4  state  officials, 
the  editor  of  Het  Huisgezin  (the  home),  and  several 
line  officers.  During  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  the 
Minister  of  War  is  reported  as  saying  in  part:  "The 
very  serious  occurrences  in  connection  with  order,  and 
discipline  in  the  army  have  evoked  great  concern 
in  the  entire  land.  And  this  not  without  reason,  for 
the  question  arises  whether  our  troops  may  be  relied 
upon  to  co-operate  with  their  leaders  to  defend  our 
territory  and  to  maintain  our  neutrality.  The  people 
have  a  right  to  know  the  truth  regarding  the  causes 
and  effects  of  the  disorders  in  the  Harskamp  and 
other  garrisons.  I  have  appointed  a  large  commis- 
sion so  that  sub-commissions  can  be  formed  in  order 
that  investigations  may  be  made  a  various  places 
at  the  same  time. 

"Through  personal  investigation  of  the  causes  of 
dissatisfaction  among  the  mobilized  troops,  I  have 
gained  the  impression  that  the  soldiers  are  of  the 
opinion  that: 

(1)  They  do  not  receive  sufficient  food. 


(2)  They  receive  only  part  of  the   rations  in- 

tended for  them. 

(3)  The  tariff  at  many  canteens  is  higher  than 

is  necessary. 

(4)  The  regulations  regarding  the  suspension  of 

leaves  have  been  properly  explained  only 
by  very  few  officers. 

"It  might  be  well,  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
for  the  commission  to  make  additional  investigations 
in  quarters  in  which  no  disturbances  have  occurred. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  speedy  action  is  of  the 
greatest  importance." 

In  the  meanwhile  leaves  seem  to  have  been  again 
authorized  in  limited  proportions. 

Het  Volk  (Social  Democratic),  in  giving  versions 
of  privations  endured  by  the  men,  sides  with  them 
and  is  inclined  to  blame  the  officers  for  neglecting 
to  earn  the  respect  of  their  troops. 

The  Telegraaj  (Anglophile)  remarks  that  there 
is  uneasiness  in  officer  circles  and  brands  the  officers 
who  fled  from  the  camp  as  "black  sheep."  This  paper 
reports  the  general  opinion  to  be  that  the  investiga- 
tions by  an  impartial  commission  will  clear  up  many 
obscure  points,  and  that  the  truth  as  to  what  really 
happened  will  not  be  known  until  then. 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  French  Attitude  Toward  Bolshevism 

The  contrast  between  French  press  opinion  to- 
ward Bolshevism  today  and  the  attitude  of  the  press 
during  the  summer  is  highly  instructive.  In  August 
and  September  the  papers  published  news  items  and 
comments  on  Russia,  but  that  country  was  viewed 
from  a  rather  distant  elevation.  Russia  seemed  far- 
away, and  her  desperate  plight,  while  pitiable,  was 
an  academic  matter  beside  the  very  pressing  questions 
in  the  immediate  foreground.  The  Socialists  expressed 
a  natural  sympathy  for  the  revolutionaries,  but  this 
sympathy  did  not  provoke  extended  comment  except 
from  time  to  time  in  papers  with  an  already  outspoken 
antagonism  to  Socialism.  With  the  approach  of  dis- 
integration in  Austria-Hungary,  however,  and  with 
the  actual  debacle,  certain  sections  of  French  press 
opinion  became  aroused  over  the  potential  danger 
from  Bolshevism,  and  the  comment  began  to  take  on 
a  tone  of  asperity  on  both  sides. 

It  had  long  been  pointed  out,  except  of  course  in 
the  Radical  Socialist  papers,  that  Germany  was  ex- 
ploiting the  Bolsheviks  with  the  connivance  at  least 
of  some  of  their  leaders,  and  that  the  controlling 
forces  of  the  Soviets  were  hostile  to  the  Allied  cause. 
Well  informed  circles,  too,  were  aware  of  the  activi- 
ties of  Bolshevik  propagandists  in  Europe. 

Early  in  November  it  was  announced  that  Sweden 
and  Switzerland  had  closed  their  doors  to  the  Bolshe- 
vik agents,  and  shortly  afterward  Joffe  was  ordered 
out  of  Berlin,  which  brought  the  Bolshevik  menace 
rather  nearer.  Comment  would  indicate  that  two 
phases  of  Bolshevik  activity  are  feared;  activity  af- 
fecting on  the  one  hand  French  external  interests;  on 
the  other  hand,  French  internal  affairs. 

Some  papers  are  concerned  chiefly  over  the  exter- 
nal phase  of  the  question.     Gauvain,  for  instance, 
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uttered  repeated  warnings  in  the  Journal  des  Debats 
against  the  danger  of  Prussian  exploitation  of  Bol- 
shevism  in  Austria-Hungary  as  one  means  of  destroy- 
ing the  Allied  bloc,  but  this  paper  maintained  its 
usual  attitude  of  general  tolerance  toward  the  Social- 
ists. The  Temps,  howe.ver,  with  its  traditional  ani- 
mosity toward  the  French  Socialists,  has  several  times 
attacked  this  party  as  friendly  to  Bolshevism.  Of 
course  Royalist  circles  could  be  depended  on  to  look 
with  deep  disfavor  on  both  the  Socialists  and  the,  Bol- 
sheviks. The  bitterest  and  most  unbridled  comment 
from  this  quarter  has  appeared  in  V Action  Francaise. 

On  the  other  side,  even  the  Socialists  are  not 
united.  La  France  Libre,  the  new  paper  of  the  41 
"good"  Socialists,  including  Thomas,  has  been  open 
in  its  hostility  to  the  Bolsheviks.  UHumanite,  the 
paper  founded  by  the  late  Jean  Jaures,  has  been  pub- 
lishing views  from  both  camps.  Le  Journal  du  People 
and  le  Populaire,  however,  have  been  as  violent  in 
their  defense  of  the  Bolsheviks  as  the  Royalists  have 
been  in  their  attacks. 

A  large  section  of  the  press,  having  no  deep  preju- 
dices, has  contented  itself  simply  with  a  chronicle  of 
events,  accompanied  by  spare  comment,  of  which  that 
in  le  Matin,  September  3,  is  typical:  "The  Germans 
have  delivered  to  Bolshevism  the  whole  universe,  all 
civilization,  and  all  humanity." 

Auguste  Gauvain,  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  was 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  possibility  of  internal  dis- 
order in  Austria-Hungary  under  benevolent  German 
tutelage.    However,  November  7,  apropos  of  the  So- 
cialist interpellation  over  the  occupation  of  strategic 
points  in  Austria-Hungary  he  writes:    "We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  our  right  and  duty  to 
maintain  order  against  the  Bolsheviks  wherever  possi- 
ble.   Bolshevism  is  the  supreme  resource  of  our  foes. 
Germany  has  already  used  Bolshevism  to  put  Russia 
out  of  the  struggle.   We  have  no  doubt  that  she  is  em- 
ploying all  her  energies  to  cause  embarrassments  for 
us  in  the  old  Dual  Monarchy,  assisted  by  the  Pan-Ger- 
manists  and  Social  Democrats."    Gauvain  reinforced 
his  warnings  by  his  comment,  November  13,  on  the 
German  armistice.  "We  must  put  the  question  clearly. 
It  is  in  no  way  a  matter  of  checking  Socialism  wher- 
ever it  appears.   It  is  a  question  of  combatting  Bolshe- 
vist tyranny,  the  accomplice  of  imperialism,  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  abominable  Lenine  Government,  and  of 
preventing  an  extension  of  anarchy  by  rendering  pow- 
erless the  fools  and  extravagant  wretches  who  have 
the  audacity  to  push  their  extravagant  experiments  to 
the  point  of  general  destruction.  We  must  prevent  the 
sabotage  of  victory,  and  we  depend  on  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Governments  to  act  with  speed  and  en- 
ergy-" .  j. 

The  Temps,  November  7,  maintaining  its  tradi- 
tional hostility  toward  the  Socialists,  accuses  the  mili- 
tant Socialists  of  having  applauded  Bolshevism  in 
Russia.  The  agitation  of  the  revolutionaries  who 
seek  to  "isolate  the  peasants  and  workers  from  the 
body  of  the  nation     .  .     is  a  pretext  to  create 

a  vast  social  revolution  throughout  the  world,  an  at- 
tempt to  set  us  on  the  road  to  Bolshevism. 
Bolshevism  is  the  work  of  the  fallen  and  the  defeated. 


The  victory  of  our  soldiers  will  save  us  from  this  mor- 
tal plague.     .     .     ."On  November  10  the  same 
paper  calls  the  Soviet  Republic  the  "republic  of  Le- 
nine and  Trotzky  which  betrayed  the  sacred  cause  of 
the  Allies  and  of  democracy,  and  installed  the  abom- 
inable tyranny  that  has  been  the  death  of  Russia.  This 
anniversary  (that  of  the  Soviets)  is  to  be  commem- 
orated by  those  who  have  not  ceased  for  two  years 
to  envisage  a  peace  of  compromise,  yielding  and  trea- 
son.   The  activities  of  the  '34,000  militants'  cannot 
compromise  the  results  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  our 
victorious  soldiers.    Bolshevik  activities  are  as  far 
from  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  German  militarism; 
for  the  whole  people  will  steel  itself,  with  all  its  will 
to  live,  against  those  who  are  trying  to  realize  a  mon- 
strous ideal  of  social  and  national  dissolution.  Bol- 
shevism is  powerless  in  the  face  of  victory,  it  is  pow- 
erless against  the  profound  sentiment  of  the  soldiers 
who  for  four  years  have  faced  the  barbarity  of  Ger- 
man militarism,  and  powerless  before  the  hate  of  peo- 
ples who  so  long  endured  the  cruel  yoke  of  an  im- 
placable enemy." 

Another  article  in  the  same  issue  conveys  a  veiled 
warning:  "At  the  time  of  the  triumph  of  Bolshe- 
vism in  Russia  with  the  complicity  of  Germany,  the 
German  Government  did  not  understand  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  this  development.  It  fancied  that  after 
victory  on  the  Eastern  Front  there  remained  only  the 
profits  to  be  reaped,  and  did  not  suppose  that  a  social 
problem  would  arise  requiring  entirely  new  methods. 
This  lack  of  foresight  cost  Germany  dearly.  The 
Allies  have  no  reason  to  fall  into  the  same  error  or  to 
run  the  same  dangers.  They  have  battled  for  liberty, 
and  not  for  a  regime  of  conquest  and  oppression.  So 
far  from  serving  Bolshevism,  as  did  Germany,  they 
combatted  it  ...  We  are,  therefore,  in  a  po- 
sition to  solve  the  new  problem,  but  we  must  face  it." 

The  Royalist  Gaulois,  November  7,  agrees  with 
the  opinion — "that  beaten  nations  only  need  fear  Bol- 
shevik menaces,  and  we  are  a  victorious  nation;" 
while  the  close  natural  unity  and  reconciliation  for 
which  Clemenceau  pleaded  will  be  "the  best  safe- 
guard against  this  new  danger." 

The  "Academician's  paper,"  le  Figaro,  November 
9,  feels  inclined  to  extract  comfort  from  Joffe's  de- 
parture from  Berlin,  feeling  that  there  is  a  sure  rela- 
tion between  this  event  and  the  negotiations  for  an 
armistice.  "The  German  Government  is  terriked  by  the 
plague"  it  loosed.  In  common  with  le  Temps  and  le 
Gaulois,  this  paper  thinks  victorious  democracies  need 
not  worry  over  Bolshevism.  However,  facing  the  pos- 
sibility of  police  duty,  it  says:  "It  does  not  follow 
that  the  principle  of  non-intervention — a  relative  not 
an  absolute  truth,  like  all  those  of  politics — obliges 
the  Allied  Powers  to  remain  indefinitely  as  mere  spec- 
tators of  these  nameless  crimes.  The  comment  of  la 
Lanterne,  November  8,  consists  chiefly  of  personal  dia- 
tribes against  Socialists,  Radicals  and  Bolshevik 
leaders. 

Thomas,  a  moderate  Socialist  leader,  opposed  to 
the  present  forces  in  control  of  the  party,  had  a  long 
article  in  THumanite,  November  9,  with  the  significant 
title:  "Democracy  or  Bolshevism."  He  pointed  out 
the  folly  of  certain  Socialists  who  follow  the  Bolshe- 
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viks  in  a  sort  of  dream  inspired  by  Bolshevist  propa- 
ganda ;  while  he  accuses  the  Bolsheviks  of  an  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  German  masses  and  to  throw  ferment 
and  confusion  into  the  ancient  Hapsburg  Empire.  He 
further  charges  that  these  particular  Socialists  are 
deliberately  trying  to  confuse  Lenine  and  Liebknecht 
in  an  endeavor  to  work  off  Lenine's  terrorism  under 
the  guise  of  Liebknecht's  name.  To  Thomas  "Bolshe- 
vism symbolizes  an  anarchistic  revolt  against  demo- 
cratic principles."  The  ex-Minister  of  Armament 
does  not  rest  content  with  denunciation — he  proposes 
a  concrete,  substitute  program  which  shall  "guard  the 
newly  vindicated  majesty  of  the  people  by  a  vast 
scheme  of  social  justice."  This  justice  cannot  be 
gained  by  "urging  the  proletariat  to  a  national  iso- 
lation in  the  name  of  internationalism;"  still  less  can 
Bolshevism  be  commended  to  a  country  which  has  just 
finished  defending  its  liberty  against  German  mili- 
tarism. This  statement  is  in  substantial  agreement 
with  le  Temps,  le  Gaulois  and  le  Figaro.  The  Social- 
ist policy  should  devote  itself  to  a  participation  in 
production,  to  the  improvement  of  the  worker's  stand- 
ard of  living,  to  a  defense  of  the  collective  interests  of 
the  people,  and  to  the  exploitation  of  the  country's  re- 
sources. "We  must  choose — Wilson  or  Lenine,  the 
democracy  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  great 


American  Republic,  or  the  incoherent  forms  of  Rus- 
sian fanaticism." 

Le  Journal  du  Peuple  and  le  Populaire  may  be 
regarded  as  fairly  representative  of  the  extreme  So- 
cialist views  of  Bolshevism.  November  10,  Jean 
Longuet,  the  violent  Marxist  deputy  of  the  Seine,  de- 
fends the  Republican  Soviets,  and  alludes  to  favor- 
able articles  by  such  men  as  Rice  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  Ransome  of  the  Daily  News,  letters  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  the  report  of  the  British  naval 
attache  at  Moscow  to  support  his  point.  In  general  the 
articles  of  these  two  papers  are  violent  and  extreme 
partisan  defenses.  The  usual  charges  of  bourgeois 
conspiracy,  oppression,  suppression  of  facts,  and  de- 
liberate misconstruction  are  liberally  employed,  and 
the  virulent,  personal  element  is  often  introduced.  The 
Journal  du  Peuple,  November  8,  explains  Joffe's  ex- 
pulsion from  Germany  as  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
spread  revolutionary  propaganda,  thereby  alienating 
the  military  regime.  At  the  same  time  this  expulsion 
is  adduced  as  a  refutation  of  supposed  Bolshevik 
friendship  for  Germany.  The  Populaire,  November 
10,  published  an  anniversary  number  of  which  one 
page  was  devoted  not  to  the  usual  fulsome  eulogy  of 
the  Bolsheviks,  but  to  an  attempt  to  produce  a  well 
documented  defense  on  economic,  political  and  social 
grounds.  Parts  of  the  page  suffered  from  the  generous 
attention  of  the  Censor. 
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The  Abdication  of  the  Kaiser 

Naturally  French  press  comment  on  the  abdica- 
tion of  the  Kaiser  William  II  was  voluminous.  For 
obvious  reasons,  however,  the  comment  was  limited 
in  its  range.  The  fall  of  a  man  repudiated  even  by  his 
own  people,  and  regarded  as  the  evil  genius  of  the 
world  war,  could  not  fail  to  provoke  rejoicing  and 
bitter,  not  to  say  ungenerous,  comment  on  his  life 
and  work.  Further  discussion  naturally  centered 
upon  his  probable  fate  and  the  effect  his  abdication 
would  have  on  the  course  of  events.  His  character 
and  his  accomplishments  were  in  general  alluded  to 
as  mediocre,  his  influence  was  regarded  as  altogether 
evil. 

The  demand  for  his  punishment  was  practically 
universal,  the  only  question  was  as  to  its  nature  and 
extent.  On  this  point  the  two  extremes  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Action  Francaise,  November  10,  which 
demanded  his  trial  and  execution,  and  la  Victoire, 
November  10,  in  which  Herve  proposed  that  he  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  his  people,  on  the  ground  that 
were  the  Allies  to  punish  him  suitably  they  would 
only  make  a  martyr  to  "whom  in  25  years  the  Ger- 
man people  would  be  raising  statues."  There  was  a 
general  feeling,  too,  that  any  punishment  meted  out 
to  the  former  Emperor  ought  not  to  relieve  the  Ger- 
man people  of  the  responsibility  and  the  punishment 
due  them  for  their  own  part  in  the  war.  The  Journal 
des  Debats  published  an  extended  review  of  his  reign 
with  an  attempt  to  draw  impartial  conclusions  as  to  its 
main  features,  but  this  was  a  solitary  exception. 

Toward  the  end  of  October,  and  to  a  greater  de- 
gree early  in  November,  a  flurry  of  comment  was  in- 
spired by  the  apparent  probability  of  the  abdication, 
followed  a  little  later  by  the  report  that  it  had  taken 
place.  This  served  as  a  forecast  of  the  reception  ac- 
corded to  the  official  announcement.  The  earlier  and 
later  comments  are  not  essentially  different,  though 
the  later  comment  shows  a  livelier  appreciation  of  the 
menace  of  Bolshevism. 

U  Action  Francaise,  November  3,  which  because 
of  its  Royalist  tendencies  is  hostile  to  democratic  gov- 
ernment, pointed  out  that  a  democracy  in  Germany 
after  the  fall  of  the  Kaiser  might  be  as  bellicose  and 
chauvinistic  as  the  preceding  imperial  regime,  and  it 
suggested  that  even  with  the  Emperor  removed  Ger- 
many would  still  have  to  pay  for  her  crimes.  Oui 
and  le  Pays  agreed  with  this,  and  le  Pays  remarked 
that  had  the  Kaiser  yielded  a  month  sooner  it  would 
have  been  an  event  of  great  importance.  L'Echo  de 
Paris,  November  3,  regards  the  abdication  as  due  to 
the  obvious  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  Turkish 
Armistice,  since  there  was  scant  hope  for  Germany  in 
the  Society  of  Nations,  in  American  opinion,  or  in  an 


appeal  to  humanity.  Moreover  the  abdication  by  it- 
self changes  nothing.  The  moral  judgment  of  the 
world  is  against  the  Kaiser.  Prussia  still  keeps  her 
powers,  German  unity  is  still  intact.  The  possibilities 
both  of  Bolshevism  in  Germany  and  of  a  reappearance 
of  her  old  particularism  are  suggested.  (This  is  also 
alluded  to  by  le  Temps,  November  10.)  La  Lanterne 
feels  that  "President  Wilson's  refusal  to  deal  with  the 
Hohenzollerns  was  not  vain,"  and  asks  (as  does  the 
Intransigeant,  November  10)  "With  whom  shall  we 
now  treat?"  This  question  was  often  raised  subse- 
quently, especially  when  the  German  revolution 
seemed  to  be  in  full  swing. 

L'Homme  Libre,  November  4,  alludes  to  the  close 
of  the  Kaiser's  reign  as  the  "last  days  of  a  condemned 
man,"  and  le  Temps  on  the  same  date  draws  a  parallel 
between  him  and  Bismarck,  who  likewise  "clung  base- 
ly" to  his  power.  Will  his  going  be  the  signal  for  a 
general  reform?  Prussia  is  not  really  liberal;  the  old 
bureaucracy  still  persists. 

The  Echo  de  Paris,  November  5,  again  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  the  German  people  are  not  freed 
from  responsibility  or  relieved  from  expiation,  for 
"Germany  herself  wears  the  look  of  the  Hohenzol- 
lerns." The  people,  who  were  the  accomplices,  now 
cry  "Kamerad"  and  sacrifice  the  imperial  family  be- 
cause the  German  bourgeois  is  afraid  of  the  price  to 
be  paid.  The  talk  of  the  spread  of  Bolshevism  out- 
side of  Germany  is  part  of  the  German  propaganda. 
France  has  little  to  fear  from  Bolshevism. 

Comment  of  this  character  had  scarcely  subsided 
when  the  revolution  became  a  certainty,  and  the  Kais- 
er's abdication  from  a  reported  possibility  became  an 
accomplished  fact.  Naturally  this  renewed  the  dis- 
cussion. 

The  Temps,  November  10,  is  characteristically 
conservative.  It  asks  whether  any  responsible  Govern- 
ment will  remain,  hints  that  perhaps  there  will  be 
"only  a  Douma  facing  a  Soviet"  and  concludes,  with 
wisdom  born  of  the  Russian  debacle,  that  we  "can  dic- 
tate a  peace  to  an  army,  but  not  to  a  propaganda."  On 
this  point  the  attitude  of  the  Gaulois,  November  10,  is 
essentially  the  same.  This  paper  adds  frankly  "Ger- 
many must  live  that  she  may  pay."  Certainly  the 
present  Reichstag,  elected  in  January,  1912,  is  not 
representative  of  the  new  non-militarist  Germany 
likely  to  arise.  Finally  the  Allies  must  not  repeat  Ger- 
many's error  of  not  recognizing  the  full  significance 
of  Bolshevism. 

The  equally  conservative  Echo  de  Paris  on  the 
same  date  says:  "William's  last  vacillations  lost  Ger- 
many a  card  that  could  have  been  played  to  advantage 
five  weeks  ago."  This  paper  is  not  fully  convinced 
of  the  sincerity  of  Germany's  changed  heart,  for  the 
"new  regime  is  taking  up  the  last  annexationist  ma- 
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neuver  (referring  to  the  Germans  of  Austria)  where 
the  old  regime  left  off — the  Empire  remains."  The 
chief  object  of  the  abdication  was  to  extinguish  the 
Revolution  already  bursting  forth  in  Kiel  and  Munich. 
As  to  the  continuity  of  power,  the  Echo  does  not  share 
the  uncertainty  of  the  Temps,  but  asserts  that  the  "late 
ruler's  acts  are  vali'd  until  annulled.  . 
Ebert  is  master,  and  responsible  to  us."  Apparently 
reversing  its  position,  this  paper  admits  that  Germany 
has  undergone  a  great  transformation  as  a  result  of 
our  victory  although  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the 
new  classes  "which  will  probably  come  to  power"  will 
lwshow  less  zeal  for  the  greatest  cause  of  Germany." 

he  Gaulois,  November  10,  says  that  "he  had  an 
interesting  and  individual  conception  of  his  role  as  a 
sovereign,"  while  Figaro  characterizes  his  intelligence 
as  in  "no  way  profound,"  and  regards  him  as  an  irre- 
sponsible dreamer,  who  for  his  dream  caused  the  war, 
and  who  departs  amid  universal  execration.  Qui,  No- 
vember 10,  remarks  that  "he  did  not  voluntarily  de- 
part, but  was  driven  out;  he  did  not  descend  from 
the  throne;  the  throne  was  overturned.  .  .  . 
His  public  activity  was  only  a  series  of  emphatic  blun- 
ders. .  .  •  Such  was  this  monarch,  fatal  for 
his  country,  hateful  to  Europe,  and  the  ruin  of  hu- 
manity." 

L'Oeuvre,  November  10,  a  Socialistic  paper,  con- 
curs with  the  opinion  that  he  was  forced  out  by  a  peo- 
ple who  "punish  him  not  for  his  crime,  but  for  his 
failure."  The  Journal  du  Peuple,  November  10,  of- 
fers its  condolences  to  Maurras  of  1' Action  Francaise 
and  to  Pertinax  of  the  Echo  de  Paris  for  their  failure 
to  avert  the  catastrophe  by  a  press  campaign,  and  then 
proceeds  to  rejoice  that  humanity,  although  it  "may 
suffer  passing  reactions,  and  may  again  have  to  face 
the  formidable  organisms  of  social  repression,"  is  yet 
advancing. 

The  only  attempt  at  an  impartial  analysis  of  his 
reign  and  character  seems  to  be  that  of  Petit  in  the 
journal  des  Debats,  November  11.  Petit  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  until  the  World  War  he  was  "pa- 
cific, at  least  in  name,  and  passed  as  a  pacific  em- 
peror." Alluding  to  his  internal  policy,  Petit  points 
out  that  he  never  dealt  with  the  Socialists  by  menace 
and  coercion,  following  rather  the  well-known  policy 
of  "sugar  and  the  riding  whip,"  even  going  so  far  as  to 
call  an  international  conference  of  labor.  This  was  in 
reality,  of  course,  only  a  continuance  of  Bismarck's 
plan  of  "killing  the  Socialists  with  kindness."  His 
chief  claim  to  fame  is  the  economic  development 
which  made  his  Empire  from  "a  poor  country,  in  a 
generation,  one  of  the  richest  and  the  most  productive 
in  Europe."  This,  however,  was  really  due  to  the  "un- 
deniable  capacity  for  discipline,  toil,  and  organization 
of  the  German  people." 

German  expansion  was  the  supreme  aim  in  his  for- 
eign policy.  Peace  would  have  given  him  all,  why 
then  the  war?  The  probable  answer  is  the  policy  of 
aggressive  imperialism  accompanied  by  the  impulse 
of  military  megalomania.  His  striking  lack  of  personal 
veracity  probably  had  an  immense  effect  on  the  pol- 
icy of  the  state.   This  quality  gives  the  keynote  to  Gau- 


vain's  estimate  in  the  same  issue:  "William  the  liar 
is  gone,  like  a  whipped  cur,  retreating  with  bloodshot 
eyes  and  ready  teeth." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

The  Reception  of  President  Wilson's  Note  on 
the  Armistice 

The  reception  by  the  German  press  of  President 
Wilson's  note  in  connection  with  the  terms  of  the 
armistice  of  the  Allies  and  the  United  States,  seems 
to  prove  conclusively  that  the  Germans  had  deter- 
mined to  accept  any  conditions  that  might  be  imposed. 
The  Conservative  press  received  the  note  with  sorrow, 
but  with  a  resignation  which  reveals  the  exhausted 
state  of  Germany.  The  Centerist  press  expressed  an 
unmistakable  sense  of  relief;  while  the  Liberal  and 
Socialist  press  received  the  note  with  enthusiasm. 
Throughout  the  press  as  a  whole,  the  admission  that 
acceptance  is  necessary  predominates. 

Thus  the  Kreuz-Zeitung,  November  7,  writes: 
"Germany  is  defeated,  Germany  must  accept  a  peace 
of  destruction.  Her  fate  is  sealed.  We  think  today 
with  deepest  sorrow  of  the  heroes  who  lie  dead  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  who  have  shed  their  blood  in  vain 
for  Germany's  honor  and  for  posterity!"  On  the 
same  day  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  writes:  "It  has 
been  quite  clear  to  every  intelligent  German  for  the 
past  five  weeks  that  we  must  make  great  sacrifices. 
Only  the  Government  knows  our  true  situation."  In 
much  the  same  spirit  Vorwaerts,  November  7,  says: 
"The  last  shot  of  the  world  war  will  certainly  be  fired 
this  week.  The  German  Government  has  kept  its 
word,  it  is  making  peace.  This  peace  will  be  hard 
for  the  German  people  as  the  note  of  Wilson  shows, 
but  it  has  become  a  necessity." 

On  the  day  before  the  contents  of  the  note  were 
definitely  known  to  the  German  people,  the  Social- 
istic Volksstimme,  while  declaring  peace  to  be  a  ne- 
cessity, urged  upon  the  German  people  the  import- 
ance of  removing  every  barrier  from  the  path  that 
leads  to  peace.    To  the  Volksstimme  it  was  no  longer 
a  question  of  what  terms  might  be  obtained,  it  was  a 
question  of  what  can  be  done  in  order  that  the  enemy 
will  offer  any  terms.    Volksstimme,   November  6, 
makes  the  following  reply  to  these  questions:  "When 
we  look  at  this  question  in  a  cold-blooded  manner, 
without  regard  to  emotion,  we  must  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  among  the  many  hindrances  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  peace  the  fact  that  William  II  still  wears 
the  Prussian  crown  and  sits  upon  the  Imperial  throne, 
in  other  words  that  the  Hohenzollerns  dominate,  is  the 
greatest.    The  words:  'No  terms  with  Hohenzollerns' 
were  spoken  by  President  Wilson  not  in  order  to  sup- 
ply to  the  world  material  for  leading  articles  in  news- 
papers, but  to  assist  the  German  people  in  ridding 
themselves  of  Monarchy,  and  in  these  words  there  ap- 
pears a  bitter  earnestness.     .     .     .     No,  there  can 
be  no  freedom  with  the  Hohenzollerns  either  for  Wil- 
son or  for  the  German  people.     .     .     .     It  is  true 
and  it  will  remain  true  that  with  Hohenzollerns,  Wit- 
telsbachs,  Wettins,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  neither  peace,  free- 
dom nor  reconstruction  is  possible." 
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Conservative  View 

But  while  the  Conservatives  admit  immediate 
peace  to  be  a  necessity,  they  make  no  effort  to  conceal 
their  anger  and  sorrow  at  the  tendency  of  events. 
Kreuz-Zeitung,  November  7,  writes:  "Our  army  and 
our  delegates  are  on  the  point  of  taking  a  step  which 
will  compromise  the  honor  as  well  as  the  future  of 
Germany.  We  do  not  yet  know  the  terms  of  the 
armistice.  Our  delegates  must  obtain  them  from  Gen- 
eral Foch.  We  trust  that  these  terms  shall  not  be  such 
as  to  bring  dishonor  upon  us.  But  we  are  without 
hope  that  the  handling  of  the  armistice  will  take  into 
consideration  our  military  situation.  We  fear  that 
these  terms  will  be  weighed  down  with  considerations 
which  will  cross  out  the  glory  of  the  German  army  and 
navy  with  a  thick  black  mark."  In  much  the  same 
spirit  Taegliche  Rundschau,  November  7,  expresses 
its  deep  dissatisfaction,  and  voices  keen  disappoint- 
ment over  the  attitude  of  the  note  on  the  subject  of  the 
freedom  of  the  seas.  "The  note  of  Wilson  destroys 
another  of  the  illusions  which  his  peace  activities  have 
created  among  us.  He  is,  as  has  been  remarked  be- 
fore, always  candid  and  his  candour  signifies  at  all 
times  for  us  harsh  things  and  the  destruction  of  those 
hopes  which  we  had  permitted  ourselves  to  build  upon 
his  Fourteen  Points.  The  freedom  of  the  seas  was 
what  might  be  called  the  drawing  card  of  Wilson's 
program.  It  was  certainly  the  foundaion  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  for  this  same  right  must  remain 
a  mere  phantom  idea  if  the  sea  is  not  free  with  equal 
rights  to  all  members  of  the   League   of  Nations. 

Liberal  Opinion 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  November  7,  expressing 
Liberal  opinion,  sees  in  the  note  a  triumph  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  describing  the  results  of  the  Allied  con- 
ference as  an  "undeniable  success"  for  the  President. 
The  following  extracts  illustrate  this  point  of  view: 
-The  new  note  of  Secretary  of  State  Lansing,  which  we 
published  in  our  issue  of  yesterday  evening,  states  that 
Wilson  has  brought  the  Allies  to  share  in  the  exchange 
of  notes  with  the  German  Government  and  that  he  had 
received  from  the  Allies  a  memorandum  on  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion.  In  this  memorandum  the  Al- 
lied Governments  stated  their  position.  They  have 
declared  themselves  ready  to  conclude  peace  on  the 
basis  of  the  terms  which  Wilson  laid  down  in  his 
speech  to  Congress  on  January  8,  and  also  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  which  he  set  forth  in  his  subse- 
quent speeches  and  writings.  Also  Wilson  has,  through 
the  services  of  Colonel  House,  brought  about  an  agree- 
ment in  the  Allied  Council  in  Paris,  as  to  the  basis  for 
settlement.  The  advocates  of  harsh  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  Entente  have  been  forced  to  modify  their 
demands  and  wishes.  .  .  .  This  undeniable 
success  of  Wilson  permits  this  possibility, — that  the 
peace  negotiations  may  not  deny  the  conclusion  of 
what  one  may  call  a  just  peace.  .  .  .  The  en- 
tire program  of  Wilson  is  based  upon  the  principle 
of  the  right  of  self-government  of  the  people.  Thisj 
right  of  self-government  must  also  determine  each! 
territorial  question." 


The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  November  7,  is  less  en- 
thusiastic concerning  the  note  and,  while  professing 
to  believe  that  President  Wilson  has  done  much  to  re- 
move the  Allies'  sting,  it  yet  feels  that  the  terms  are 
the  result  of  a  policy  of  force.  "The  new  note  of  the 
American  Government  points  out,  without  committing 
itself  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Fourteen  Points, 
that  the  Allied  Governments  turn  aside  from  the  con- 
ciliatory attitude  and  the  policy  of  equal  justice  to  all 
parties,  upon  which  Wilson  laid  much  emphasis.  We 
not  only  have  harsh  conditions  in  the  armistice,  the 
essential  points  of  which  are  regarded  by  Wilson  him- 
self as  severe,  but  in  view  of  this  disposition  of  the 
Allied  Governments  we  may  expect  nothing  but 
crushing  peace  terms.  Doubtless  Wilson  has  been 
able  to  set  aside  the  gross  demands  of  the  Western 
Powers,  for  instance  that  of  the  French  regarding  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  oppose  successfully 
the  hair-brained  policies  of  Lloyd  George  and  Clem- 
enceau  which  are  such  important  questions  for  us.  It 
is  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  Wilson  will 
strive  in  all  sincerity  to  give  a  true  political  foundation 
to  his  laudable  ideas  for  the  future.  However,  this 
much  is  clear  today:  the  memorandum  of  the  Allied 
powers  still  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  mailed  fist  pol- 
icy. Great  Britain  and  France  are  not  inclined  to  ap- 
prove of  the  guiding  principles  of  Wilson  if  these 
should  impose  liabilities  upon  them.  Equal  justice 
for  all — this  thought  is  pre-eminent  in  all  of  Wilson's 
speeches  which  deal  with  the  program  for  the  future. 
He  speaks  of  a  price  which  all  must  pay:  the  price, 
which  levelling  justice  imposes.  It  is  plainly  seen  that 
the  desire  for  a  freedom  of  the  seas,  which  is  one  of 
the  main  points  in  Wilson's  program,  has  been 
strongly  objected  to  by  Great  Britain.  The  opposition 
in  regard  to  this  point  was  not  long  in  forthcoming 
from  London.  What  then  shall  we  think  of  the  'Spirit 
of  Justice'  of  the  Western  Powers,  which  opposes  at 
the  first  opportunity  that  which  it  proposes  to  estab- 
lish as  justice? 

"The  peace  shall  be  an  agreement  between  peo- 
ples, and  after  unspeakable  suffering  shall  bind  them 
closer  together.  Every  blow  that  the  policy  of  the 
enemy  directs  against  the  Fatherland  at  this  time  will 
strike  not  the  unfortunate  system  of  the  past,  but 
rather  the  heart  of  the  German  people  and  their  belief 
that  a  time  of  justice,  order  and  peace  is  at  hand.  Does 
the  enemy  want  chaos?" 

Vorwaerts,  November  7,  welcomes  any  opportun- 
ity which  may  open  the  way  to  peace,  placing  the 
blame  for  the  world  war  upon  the  old  regime  and  call- 
ing attention  to  the  dark  future  which  awaits  Ger- 
many. Calling  attention  to  the  necessity  for  immedi- 
ate peace -as  a  result  of  "the  insane  mailed  fist  policy 
of  the  former  government,"  it  continues:  "The  En- 
tente has  suspended,  and  added  to,  the  Fourteen 
Points  of  Wilson.  The  point  concerning  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  is  left  open  for  discussion,  in  order  that 
victorious  England  may  not  have  her  dominance  of 
the  sea  reduced. 

"The  desired  freedom  is  near  at  hand,  but  every- 
one knows  that  difficult  days  are  yet  before  us.  .  .  . 
Peace,  freedom,  bread!  Peace  comes,  freedom  cannot 
defend  us,  bread  must  not  be  overlooked!" 
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Recent  American  Military  Operations 
The  Morning  Post,  November  6,  contains  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "America's  Weight,"  which  begins  as 
follows:  "Today  so  swiftly  moving  is  the  current  of 
great  events  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  observer  to  weigh 
all  that  passes  before  his  eyes.  But  in  'The  Iliad  of 
gallant  and  decisive  deeds'  that  is  now  unfolding  itself 
on  the  Western  Front  not  least  conspicuous  appears 
the  achievements  of  the  American  Army  in  the  critical 
Meuse  sector  of  the  line.  At  any  other  moment  those 
achievements  would  have  been  secure  of  the  celebra- 
tion deserved  by  a  signal  victory,  for  such  indeed  they 
are."  It  is  true,  as  the  Morning  Post  suggests,  that 
the  recent  American  operations  have  not  received  the 
same  amount  of  notice  that  they  perhaps  would  have 
had  at  another  time.  It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the 
time  of  the  taking  of  the  St.  Mihiel  sector,  the  com- 
ment on  the  action  in  the  British  press  was  almost 
universal.  The  more  recent  activities  of  the  Ameri- 
can Army,  however,  as  a  separate  unit,  are  given  com- 
paratively little  notice.  Nevertheless  the  comments 
which  have  appeared  are  of  particular  interest. 

The  military  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News, 
November  6,  under  the  heading  "The  American  Vic- 
tory," says,  "The  First  American  Army  and  General 
Gouraud's  Army,  which  have  been  fighting  doggedly 
ever  since  September  26th  in  some  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult country  on  the  whole  front,  and  against  deter- 
mined resistance  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  have  reaped 
their  reward,  and,  having  worn  the  enemy  out,  have 
sprung  forward  some  miles  towards  the  Hirson-Me- 
zieres  Railway,  from  which  they  are  now  only  some 
sixteen  miles  distant.  This  is  a  great  achievement, 
which  will  have  important  results,  for  the  enemy's 
main  lateral  line  of  communication  is  severed  and  his 
power  of  transferring  troops  greatly  hampered,  but  it 
need  not  be  disastrous  to  him,  for  he  has  some  twenty- 
five  miles  further  back  the  Luxemburg-Arlon-Namur 
line,  which,  if  not  so  good  as  that  he  has  lost,  is  still 
serviceable." 

On  the  same  day  the  war  correspondent  of  the 
Times  reports  "Very  few  details  have  been  published 
of  the  operations  of  the  American  Army,  but  now  that 
things  are  going  so  well  for  them,  there  can  be  no  harm 
in  saying  that  a  fortnight  ago  the  situation  was  not  in 
every  respect  satisfactory.  They  were  operating 
against  the  pivot  of  the  whole  German  defensive  sys- 
tem, against  the  enemy's  substitute  for  the  Laon-La 
Fere  Hills.    The  Argonne  not  only  provides  abund- 


ance of  good  defensive  positions,  especially  for  ma- 
chine gunners,  who  are  the  flower  of  the  German 
Army,  but  its  communications  are  both  few  and  bad 
and  its  mud — is  extraordinarily  sticky.  The  difficulty 
with  the  American  Army  was  not  so  much  with  the 
enemy's  resistance  as  with  the  problems  of  supply  and 
transport.  Few  people  would  have  believed  that  these 
difficulties  could  have  been  Overcome  so  rapidly,  and 
the  American  Army  deserves  the  heartiest  congratula- 
tions both  for  the  tenacity  of  its  troops  under  most  try- 
ing conditions  and  for  the  skill  wTith  which  it  has  extri- 
cated itself  from  its  troubles." 

The  editorial  in  the  Morning  Post  quoted  above 
also  draws  attention  to  the  value  to  the  enemy  of  the 
ground  over  which  the  American  troops  were  fighting 
and  to  the  concentration  there  of  many  of  the  best 
German  divisions  for  purposes  of  defense.  "Yet  in 
spite  of  all  that  he  can  do,  the  Americans  by  dint  of 
sheer  hard  fighting,  have  forced  their  way  forward  un- 
til they  are  within  a  few  miles  of  the  vital  lines  of 
communication.  These  troops,  but  newly  trained,  in- 
heriting no  long  military  tradition,  moulded  by  no 
iron  bound  system,  have  faced  and  overcome  the  pick 
of  the  German  Legions.  The  cost  has  no  doubt  been 
heavy;  but  the  result  has  been  amazing." 

The  official  encouragement  in  Germany  of  the 
illusion  that  the  American  Armies  would  be  negligible 
from  a  military  point  of  view  is  also  noted.  Now  even 
among  the  most  credulous  Germans  there  is  no  room 
for  that  opinion.  There  has  never  been  any  doubt  in 
England  as  to  how  the  American  would  prove  himself 
in  the  field,  "but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
most  confident  expectations  have  been  surpassed." 

The  editorial  concludes  as  follows:  "The  rapidity 
and  thoroughness  with  which  General  Pershing's  men 
have  adapted  themselves  to  the  highly  specialized  con- 
ditions of  modern  warfare  have  been  a  revelation. 
They  have  indeed,  in  their  own  phrase,  'made  good,' 
and  have  lost  no  time  about  it.  British  and  French 
have  reason  enough  to  feel  unspeakably  proud  of  the 
prowess  of  their  armies;  but  they  must  feel  that  in 
the  American  'dough  boy'  they  have  comrades  whom 
it  is  good  to  have  fighting  beside  them.  When  the 
story  is  written  of  these  last  fateful  days  of  the  war, 
it  will  be  recognized  that  the  part  played  by  the  men 
'  from  the  United  States  has  been  not  the  least  honor- 
able as  it  has  been  not  the  least  onerous.  America, 
like  England,  is  not  a  military  nation;  but  decidedly, 
when  the  need  arises,  she  can,  as  she  has  proved,  be- 
come one  of  the  best." 
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The  Republic  of  Bavaria 

On  October  7th  and  8th  a  revolution  broke  out 
in  Munich  which  abolished  the  monarchy  and  es- 
tablished a  Social  Democratic  Republic.  It  gained 
complete  control  of  the  city,  with  its  newspapers,  gov- 
ernment offices,  telegraph  and  telephone,  and  was  re- 
ceived enthusiastically  in  other  parts  of  Bavaria.  In 
general  the  riots  were  marked  by  a  spirit  of  modera- 
tion. Shooting,  bloodshed  and  other  excesses  were 
rare.  Very  significant  for  the  future  was  the  establish- 
ment of  Councils  of  Workmen,  Soldiers,  and  Peas- 
ants; the  central  one  of  which  announced  itself  as 
the  Provisional  Parliament  of  the  Bavarian  Republic. 
In  theory  this  is  exactly  the  same  system  as  that  of  the 
Soviets,  which  overthrew  Kerensky  and  reduced  Rus- 
sia to  her  present  chaos;  but  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  character  between  the  Russian  and  the  German  pro- 
letariats. This  is  shown  by  the  insistent  appeals  of  all 
classes  of  revolutionists  in  Munich  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  law  and  order. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  November  8,  gives  an 
account  of  the  riots.  From  this  account  the  following 
passages  are  taken:  "At  first  the  great  manifestation 
organized  by  the  syndicates,  the  Social  Democrats  and 
the  Independents  was  carried  out  with  an  impressive 
calmness.  All  the  factories  and  restaurants  were 
closed.  No  newspapers  appeared.  During  the  early 
hours  of  the  afternoon  a  crowd  of  several  thousand 
persons  assembled  in  and  about  the  Theresienwiese 
(a  large  park  in  Munich).  Many  orators,  among  them 
the  coming  leaders,  Auger,  Eisner,  Simon,  Schmitt 
and  Unterleitner,  reaped  great  bursts  of  applause 
when  they  explained  the  proletarian  program,  with  the 
abdication  of  the  Kaiser  as  it  principal  point.  All 
the  speeches  ended  with  appeals  to  law  and  order. 

"The  crowd  then  marched  through  the  streets  for 
several  hours,  led  by  soldiers  with  red  flags  in  their 
hands,  shouting  'long  live  liberty'  and  singing  the 
Marseillaise.  Opposite  the  royal  residence  the 
Houses  of  Hohenzollern  and  Wittelsbach  were  hissed 
and  hooted.  The  Republic  was  proclaimed.  At  the 
same  time,  various  groups  of  soldiers  marched  to- 
ward the  great  barracks  of  the  city  and  fraternized 
with  the  soldiers  there. 

"At  several  large  meeting  places  Councils  of 
Workmen  and  Soldiers  had  already  been  organized. 
They  took  in  hand  the  direction  of  the  government, 
and  ordered  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  in  the  streets.  Detachments  of  armed 
soldiers,  on  foot  or  in  automobiles,  were  sent  through 
the  city;  nevertheless,  civilians  and  some  soldiers 
succeeded  in  securing  machine  guns  and  conducting 
a  fusillade  throughout  the  night.    By  9  p.  m.  tele- 


phone communication  and  street  car  traffic  had  been 
entirely  cut  off. 

"In  the  Landtag  buildings  on  the  Brenner  Strasse 
the  Provisional  Constituent  Assembly  of  Workmen 
and  Soldiers  assembled  for  work.  The  President's 
chair  was  occupied  by  Kurt  Eisner,  leader  of  the  In- 
dependent Socialists,  and  by  his  side  sat  the  work- 
men's chief,  Unterleitner.  On  the  Ministers'  benches 
were  seen  workmen,  soldiers,  and  two  women. 

"The  sitting  was  opened  by  Kurt  Eisner,  who 
pronounced  a  speech  forshadowing  some  of  the  poli- 
cies of  the  new  regime:  'Gentlemen:  What  is  taking 
place  this  evening  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era.  What  has  happened  to-day  is  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  Munich.  We  may  call  it  a  revolution- 
ary uprising.  I  trust,  however,  that  our  revolution 
will  differ  from  all  others  in  that  it  will  consistently 
press  onward  toward  a  peaceful  goal.  .  .  .  The 
thought  only  recently  occurred  to  me  to  occupy  the 
Landtag  buildings  and  bring  the  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment into  our  hands.  .  .  .  Yet  today  you 
represent  the  Parliament  of  Bavaria,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  the  Council  of  Workmen  and  Sol- 
diers has  assumed  a  more  definite  organization. 
Later  a  National  Assembly  will  be  chosen,  upon  the 
principle  of  universal,  equal  and  secret  suffrage.  Un- 
til that  time  many  of  the  former  deputies  may  con- 
tinue to  participate  in  our  government.  I  believe 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  a  large  number  of  the  So- 
cial Democrats,  and  even  a  few  Liberals  to  remain. 
The  entire  Centrum,  however,  must  go. 

"  'Therefore,  the  Council  of  Workmen  and  Sol- 
diers, increased  by  a  few  of  the  former  deputies, 
will  form  the  Parliament  of  the  new  state.  The 
former  cabinet  must  go.  Bavaria  is  to  be  a  republic. 
There  will  be  no  place  left  for  monarchs.  We  do 
not  know  as  yet  how  events  have  developed  out- 
side, but  we  will  not  leave  this  hall  until  everything 
has  been  definitely  decided. 

"  'We  want  to  complete  the  great  revolutionary 
movement  in  a  peaceful  manner.  If  we  are  not  suc- 
cessful, all  is  lost.  If  a  new  government  can  be  set 
up  by  a  people,  who  will  use  the  whole  force  of  their 
personalities  and  who  can  refuse  the  responsibility 
for  this  war  with  a  clear  conscience,  then  the  vic- 
torious Allies  will  have  to  treat  us  in  a  more  gener- 
ous manner.  By  this  means  I  see  the  possibility  of 
gaining  a  peace  for  Bavaria  and  Germany  that  will 
lead  eventually  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Fatherland.' : 

The  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten  is  probably 
the  most  important  newspaper  in  South  Germany. 
Its  evening  edition,  November  8,  makes  the  follow- 
ing announcement:  "The  Muenchner  Neueste  Nach- 
richten was  seized  on  Thursday,  November  7,  at  10 
p.  m.,  by  representatives  of  the  Council  of  Work- 
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men,  Peasants  and  Soldiers,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  under  military  control.  To-day's  morning  edi- 
tion appeared  under  the  responsibility  of  the  new 
directors.  For  the  convenience  of  the  population, 
the  old  management  will  continue  to  exercise  its 
functions  for  some  time  to  come." 

For  a  short  time,  this  paper  was  the  only  one 
allowed  to  appear  in  Munich.  On  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 7,  it  published  one  of  the  numerous  proclama- 
tions for  which  hereafter  it  was  to  be  the  official 
organ:  "The  Council  of  Workmen,  Soldiers  and 
Peasants  will  do  everything  in  its  power  to  prevent  the 
unorganzied  disbanding  of  troops;  so  that  plunder- 
ing and  destruction  similar  to  that  carried  on  in 
Austria  and  the  Tyrol  may  be  made  impossible  in  Ba- 
varia. .  .  .  We  wish  not  to  destroy,  but  to  build  up. 
We  want  to  assure  to  every  fellow  citizen,  without 
distinction  of  class,  a  safe  existence  and  an  honorable 
career. 

"Long  live  the  Social  Republic!" 

In  the  same  paper,  same  date,  there  is  an  exhorta- 
tion to  the  soldiers  of  Munich.  "We  beg  you  to  re- 
main at  your  posts,  to  return  to  your  barracks  imme- 
diately. Let  every  barrack  choose  a  council  with 
ten  members!  This  will  take  over  the  direction  of 
affairs.  Absolute  obedience  must  be  given  to  its 
orders. 

"Weapons  must  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  sol- 
diers, but  any  surplus  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
barrack's  authorities  for  confiscation.  .  .  .  Your 
food  supply  will  be  taken  care  of.  Remain  calm 
and  orderly  until  we  call  on  you." 
(Signed)  The  Council  of  Workmen,  Soldiers  and 
Peasants. 

The  next  step  was  the  organization  of  a  stable 
ministry  and  the  arrangement  of  the  necessary  de- 
tails of  government.  The  Muenchner  Neueste  Nach- 
richten,  November  9,  announces  that  the  following 
Cabinet  has  been  formed  by  President  Eisner,  and 
approved  by  the  Council.  The  same  division  of 
ministries  as  under  the  Monarchy,  with  one  excep- 
tion, that  of  Social  Affairs,  has  been  kept  in  force: 

( 1)  President  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — 

Kurt  Eisner. 

(2)  Vice-President  and  Minister  of  Culture- 

Hoffman. 

(3)  Minister  for  Military  Affairs,  but  not  the  old 

Minister  of  War — Bosshaupter. 

(4)  Minister  of  the  Interior — Auer  (leader  of 

Majority  Socialists  who  had  at  first  op- 
posed Eisner) . 

(5)  Minister  of  Commerce — Frauendorfer. 

(6)  Minister  of  Justice — Timm. 

(7)  Minister  of  Finance — Professor  Jaffe. 

(8)  Minister  for  Social  Affairs — Unterleitner  . 

(9)  Head  of  the  Munich  police  force — Steiner. 

"Likewise,  nominations  were  made  and  presid- 
ing officers  chosen  for  the  first  Parliament  of  the  Ba- 
varian Republic  (Council  of  Workmen  and  Soldiers). 
Herr  Schmitt  became  President,  Herr  Schroeder, 
First  Vice-President,  and  Herr  Quidde,  First  Secre- 
tary. The  new  officers  took  over  the  leadership  of 
the  session,  and  issued  another  of  the  ever-ready  proc- 


lamations, exhorting  the  people  to  order  and  discip- 
line. This  proclamation  stated  that  the  new  order  of 
things  was  definitely  triumphant  and  must  be  obeyed. 
Plundering  would  be  punished  with  a  ruthless  hand. 
The  provisioning  of  the  city  of  Munich  would  con- 
stitute the  most  urgent  task  of  the  new  regime." 

On  the  evening  of  November  8,  other  newspapers 
began  to  appear  again,  and  gave  their  readers  an 
idea  of  what  they  thought  of  the  Bavarian  Republic. 
The  Muenchner  Post,  organ  of  the  Independent  So- 
cialists, is  naturally  enthusiastic.  It  publishes  all  the 
proclamations  of  the  Council,  and,  if  anything,  is 
even  more  radical  than  the  Muenchner  Neueste  ISach- 
richten.  Its  articles  lay  special  emphasis  on  the  riots 
indulged  in  by  some  of  the  troops.  "Miniature  bat- 
tles took  place  at  some  of  the  barracks.  Imperial 
cockades  were  torn  from  the  hats  of  officers  in  the 
streets."  Finally  the  Post  insists  that  great  care  must 
be  given  to  the  problem  of  revictually  the  city  ol 
Munich. 

The  Bayerische  Kurier  is  a  mouthpiece  of  the 
Catholic  Centrum.  It  could  hardly  endorse  the  new 
order  sincerely,  after  Eisner's  declaration  that  the 
Centrist  party  would  be  excluded  from  participation 
in  the  Republican  Parliament.  In  the  interests  of  its 
own  existence,  however,  it  has  to  be  cautious.  In 
the  edition  for  November  9,  the  Kurier  says:  "The 
new  power  promises  to  bring  real  freedom  to  the 
people.  If  so,  it  cannot  exclude  from  the  govern- 
ment the  Conservative  classes,  which  numbered  636,- 
841  votes  in  the  census  of  1912  against  635,217  of 
the  Liberal-Peasant-Social  Democratic  bloc.  .  .  . 
We  do  not  wish  to  oppose  actual  'faits  accomplis' 
with  bitterness  and  rage.  That  would  only  lead  to 
civil  war  and  all  its  attendant  horrors.  We  will  await 
the  development  of  events.  If  the  new  government 
improves  the  conditions  of  the  people  and  makes  them 
happier  than  before,  then  we  will  approve  and  sup- 
port it  in  the  interests  of  Bavaria." 

The  Bayerische  Kurier,  November  9,  also  gives 
a  short  paragraph  on  the  situation  in  the  other  cities 
of  Bavaria.  In  Nurenberg,  Augsburg,  and  elsewhere, 
news  from  Munich  was  awaited  with  feverish  eager- 
ness. In  all  of  these  cities  the  Republican  authori- 
ties are  in  complete  control,  and  the  Bavarian  Repub- 
lic has  been  fully  recognized. 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

Rumania 

There  has  been  of  late  very  little  comment  in  the 
British  press  on  the  Rumanian  situation.  This  silence, 
however,  does  not  indicate  that  the  country  has  reached 
final  peace  and  contentment;  rather  the  overwhelm- 
ing importance  of  other  news  which  has  left  little  or 
no  opportunity  for  comment  on  matters  not  of  the  ut- 
most significance.  A  few  articles  and  dispatches 
suggest  that  at  least  until  the  German  armistice  was 
signed,  Rumania  had  not  emerged  from  her  difficul- 
ties. 

In  the  Morning  Post,  November  9,  an  article  by 
"A  Rumanian  Correspondent"  appeared  which  says 
in  part:  "The  presence  of  the  Allied  troops  at  the 
Danube  should  give  the  Rumanian  people  the  chance 
to  show  that  they  still  are  and  will  remain  on  the 
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side  of  the  nations  who  are  fighting  the  destructive 
power  of  Germany.  .  .  .  The  whole  Rumanian 
nation  is  very  anxious  to  fight  against  the  oppressive 
Prussians  to  obtain  freedom  and  the  long-desired 
national  unity.  .  '  .  .  The  actual  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment proves  itself  more  and  more  powerless,  and 
its  collapse  is  but  a  question  of  days." 

Particular  reference  is  made  to  the  difficulties 
which  have  stood  in  the  path  of  the  Rumanians  lead- 
ing to  joint  action  with  the  Allies.  Chief  among 
these  seems  to  have  been  the  German  control  of  rail- 
roads and  telegraph  lines.  '"The  Germans  have  still 
control  over  the  whole  of  Wallachia,  which  is  bor- 
dering on  the  Danube,  so  that  the  Allied  forces  in  Bui-  I 
garia  are  not  yet  in  contact  with  what  remains  of  the 
Rumanian  Army,  which  is  in  Moldavia,  far  more  on 
the  north.  The  Rumanian  railways,  especially  in  the 
occupied  territory,  are  under  the  absolute  control 
of  the  Germans.  .  .  .  The  posts  and  telegraphs 
are  not  at  all  intended  to  satisfy  the  necessities  of  the 
Rumanians,  and  there  are  people  who  could  not  get 
a  single  letter  or  telegram  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  German  occupation.  They  (the  Germans)  tried 
everything  to  prevent  the  nationalistic  movement  in 
the  country."  Attention  is  also  drawn  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  munitions  and  armament  of  the  Ruman- 
ian Army. 

A  final  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  to  pre- 
vent the  recovery  of  the  Rumanians  is  described  by 
the  correspondent  as  "characteristic  enough  of  the 
German  stupidity  and  criminal  mind.  They  started 
a  powerful  propaganda  for  spreading  Bolshevistic 
ideas  among  the  peasants.  .  .  .  But  this  propa- 
ganda did  not  succeed  at  all,  and  it  is  known  that  the 
Rumanian  soldiers,  without  any  orders  from  their  offi- 
cers, disarmed  more  than  30,000  Bolsheviks  when 
the  Russian  Army  in  Rumania  was  collapsing  and 
the  agents  of  Lenin  tried  to  destroy  the  Rumanian 
Army  too." 

The  Near  East,  November  8,  under  the  heading 
"Rumanian  Notes,"  describes  other  reasons  for  Ru- 
mania's inability  to  join  with  the  Allies.  The  Ger- 
mans' "last  hope  of  keeping  a  hold  on  the  situation, 
at  least  for  some  time,  was  co-operation  with  the 
Magyar  feudal  lords.  .  .  .  Tisza  declared  re- 
cently that  all  the  necessary  masures  had  been  taken 
to  prevent  any  attack  by  Rumania.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Magyar  oligarchy  had  begun  to  concentrate  the 
Magyar  troops  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania;  so  as  to 
be  able  to  keep  in  contact  with  the  Germans  in  Ru- 
iriania  and  to  deal  with  the  Czechs  in  the  northern 
part  of  Magyar-land."  Orders  had  been  given  the 
German  troops  in  the  Ukraine  to  be  concentrated  on 
the  Bessarabian  frontier  so  as  to  be  able  to  attack  the 
Rumanians.  "After  the  collapse  of  Turkey,  the  proc- 
lamation of  a  Bulgarian  republic,  the  revolution  in 
Hungary,  the  evacuation  of  Rumania  by  the  Germans 
is  a  question  of  days.  But  still  the  Rumanian  Army 
could  play  a  role  in  the  East  if  any  chance  be  offered 
to  it.  The  German  occupation  strengthened  the  spiri- 
tual union  of  the  Rumanian  people  with  the  Allies." 

The  Times,  November  11,  prints  a  Reuter  dis- 
patch from  Jassy  describing  the  imposing  demonstra- 


tions held  there.  "Resolutions  were  carried  affirm- 
ing the  country's  gratitude  to  the  Entente  Powers 
for  the  support  given  to  the  national  aspirations  of 
the  Rumanian  people  which  ought  now  to  be  speedily 
and  completely  realized." 

On  the  same  date  the  Times  also  prints  another 
telegram  from  Jassy  dated  November  9,  which  says: 
"The  Marghiloman  Cabinet  has  resigned.  The  King 
has  mvited  General  Coanda  to  form  a  ministry." 

In  view  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Rumanian  people 
to  the  Allied  cause,  which  can  be  expressed  now  for 
the  first  time  since  the  German  occupation  of  the 
country,  it  is  of  particular  interest  to  note  that  Presi- 
ide'nt  Wilson  has  delivered  a  message  to  Rumania 
announcing  that  the  influence  of  the  United  States 
will  be  used  in  behalf  of  securing  to  her  justice  for 
her  political  and  territorial  rights  at  the  final  peace 
conference.  The  text  of  the  message,  as  printed 
(without  comment)  in  the  Times,  November  7  is  as 
lollows: 

'The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  con- 
stantly had  in  mind  the  future  welfare  and  integrity  of 
Rumania  as  a  free  and  independent  country,  and  prior 
to  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Austria-Hungary  a  message  of  sympathy 
and  appreciation  was  sent  by  the  President  to  the 
King  of  Rumania.  Conditions  have  changed  since 
that  time,  and  the  President  accordingly  desires  me 
to  inform  you  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  not  unmindful  of  the  aspirations  of  the  Ru- 
manian people  without,  as  well  as  within,  the  bound- 
aries of  the  kingdom.  It  has  witnessed  their  strug- 
gles and  sufferings  and  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  from  their  enemies  and  their  oppressors. 
With  the  spirit  of  national  unity  and  the  aspirations 
of  the  Rumanians  everywhere  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  deeply  sympathizes,  and  will  not  neg- 
lect at  the  proper  time  to  exert  its  influence  that  the 
just  political  and  territorial  rights  of  the  Rumanian 
people  may  be  obtained  and  made  secure  from  all 
foreign  aggression." 

The  latest  dispatch  from  Rumania  appears  in  the 
Times,  November  13.  It  is  dated  Jassy,  November 
11,  and  states  that  the  following  ultimatum  was  sent 
November  9  by  the  Rumanian  Government  to  Mar- 
shal von  Mackensen:  "To  prevent  Rumania  from  be- 
ing again  used  as  a  battlefield  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  all  German  troops  shall  within  24  hours 
leave  Rumanian  territory.  On  the  expiration  of  this 
time  limit  the  German  troops  must  lay  down  their 
arms  and  abstain  from  all  acts  of  destruction  and 
violence,  for  which  the  German  Government  will  be 
held  responsible.  We  shall  await  the  reply  until 
9  p.  m.  tomorrow.  If  no  reply  is  forthcoming  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  use  all  the  forces  at  our  disposal 
to  obtain  this  result." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Dutch 

Socialist  Demands  for  the  Demobilization  of 
the  Dutch  Army 

In  connection  with  the  disorders  in  various  gar- 
risons in  Holland  (see  Press  Review,  November  14), 
interpellations  have  been  made  in  the  Second  Cham- 
ber by  Kruyt  (Catholic  Socialist)  and  Troelstra  (So- 
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cialist  leader) .   According  to  the  Algemeen  Handels- 
blad  (Liberal)  November  6,  Kruyt  asked  if  the  Prime 
Minister  since  he  presided  over  a  Ministry ^o .the 
Right  and  was  a  follower  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
policy,  was  not  of  the  opinion  that  measures  should 
be  taken  which  would  be  reconcilable  with  the  idea 
of  world  disarmament,  and  which  would  mean  part 
or  complete  demobilization  of  the  army.    Alter  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  the  Government  was  mainly 
to  blame  for  the  recent  disorders  m  the  army,  Kruyt 
warned  the  house  that  Militarism  was  murdering  the 
people  spiritually  and  morally,  and  concluded  with 
the  advice  to  demobilize  the  army. 

In  his  lengthy  speech,  Troelstra  (Socialist  Lead- 
er), according  to  Het  Volk  (Social  Democratic)  No- 
vember 6,  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  Throne  speech 
of  last  month  created  the  impression  that  better  times 
were  ahead  for  the  army.    He  asked  the  Minister  of 
War  how  long,  in  view  of  the  requirements  oi  modern 
warfare,  the  army  could  defend  the  native  soil  and 
whether  he  would  assume  the  responsibility  oi  the 
troops  becoming  mere  cannon  fodder.   He  considered 
that  keeping  the  army  on  a  footing  of  mobilization 
constituted  a  danger  for  Holland.    He  stated  that  the 
disorders  were  not  Bolshevist  manifestations  and  the 
Bolshevist  organizations  are  unknown  in  the  army.  He 
is  quoted  as  saying:  "But  there  is  an  organization  oi 
Social  Democrats,  the  League  of  Conscripts  on  which 
we  may  count.    These  do  not  consider  themselves 
obliged  to  defend  the  utterly  corrupted  Dutch  army 
system     From  the  fact  that  the  recent  disturbances 
are  not  the  work  of  Bolshevism,  the  Government  must 
not  deduce  that  in  these  day*  of  discontent  something 
of  this  nature  is  impossible." 


Troelstra  then  urged  that  the  Government  con- 
sider well  the  present  situation  and  consolidate  itself 
with  the  masses.    Among  other  questions,  he  asked 
the  Minister  of  War  if,  in  view  of  the  spirit  prevail- 
ing in  the  army,  there  were  any  satisfactory  guaran- 
tees that  the  army  was  ready  for  an  eventual  defense 
of  Dutch  neutrality  and  independence  and  if  the 
opinion  of  the  military  authorities  on  this  subject 
would  be  made  known.    The  Socialist  leader  ex- 
plained that  an  invasion  on  the  part  of  Germany  was 
now  excluded,  and  that  it  was  unnecessary  on  the 
part  of  the  Allies  who  were  already  in  possession 
of  the  Belgian  coast.    He  concluded  by  stating  that 
the  demand  for  demobilization  was  entirely  recon- 
cilable with  the  present  situation. 

Also  according  to  Het  Yolk,  Ruys  de  Beeren- 
brouck,  Prime  Minister,  replying  to  Troelstra's  refer- 
ences tr  the  Throne  speech,  insisted  that  the  state- 
ments then  made  were  in  accordance  with  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  country  with  regard  to  the  for- 
eign policy.    He  stated  that  all  danger  was  not  elim- 
inated yet  and  that  the  world  should  know  that  Hol- 
land was  determined  to  maintain  her  neutrality  not 
only  with  words  but  also  with  deeds.   As  to  the  army, 
the  Prime  Minister  is  reported  as  saying:  "Demobili- 
zation, whole  or  in  part,  would  be  tantamount  to 
committing  suicide.    In  accordance  with  the  state- 
ments in  the  Throne  speech,  the  Government  will 
strive  to  reduce  the  burden  of  mobilization.  The 
Government  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  spirit  and  the  treatment  of  the  troops,  all 
necessary  measures  should  be  taken  regardless  of  all 
possible  consequences  to  the  responsible  parties." 
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The  Armistice  With  Germany 

The  armistice  with  Germany,  the  final  purely 
military  event  of  the  war,  and  a  fitting  climax  to  the 
series  begun  by  the  Bulgarian  capitulation  in  Octo- 
ber, excited  its  due  proportion  of  comment.  Inevi- 
tably there  was  a  quantity  of  purely  sentimental 
comment  for  here  at  least  Conservative  and  Radical 
could  bury  the  hatchet.  Every  party  could  subscribe 
to  the  words  of  the  Radical  Socialist,  Cachin,  in 
VHumanite,  November  12:  "Yesterday  was  a  day  of 
joy  when  the  whole  people  acclaimed  the  return  of 
peace,  the  end  of  mortal  agony  and  daily  mourning. 
After  so  many  sacrifices  and  trials  Paris  and  France 
can  at  last  greet  the  victory  of  the  Republic  of  the 
universe  and  the  fall  of  the  last  militaristic  Empire." 
This  in  substance  was  said  and  re-said  in  brief  and 
extenso  by  every  paper  in  Paris.  The  next  thought 
was  of  the  men,  living  and  dead,  who  had  made  the 
victory  possible,  and  of  their  leaders,  especially  Clem- 
enceau  and  Foch,  who  had  brought  the  French  people 
to  their  final  triumph. 

There  was  a  natural  undercurrent  of  gravity  and 
responsibility  expressed  by  Clemenceau  himself  in 
his  speech  to  the  Chamber,  November  11:  "Gentle- 
men, now  comes  the  difficult  hour.  It  is  harder  to 
gain  a  victory  in  peace  than  a  victory  in  war.  We 
must  work  to  restore  France  to  the  place  of  which 
she  is  worthy.  More  than  ever  must  France  gather 
herself  together  and  be  disciplined  and  strong."  There 
was  complete  unanimity  as  to  the  absolute  necessity 
of  maintaining  the  present  alliances  and  the  immedi- 
ate need  of  a  program  of  reconstruction. 

The  public  announcement  of  the  terms  to  the 
Chamber  on  November  11  was  another  solemn  mo- 
ment, recalling  the  more  tragic  solemn  moment  of 
August  4,  1914.  Again,  as  at  the  announcement  of 
the  Austrian  armistice,  Clemenceau  was  greeted  with 
great  acclaim.  This  time  he  made  no  attempt  to  con- 
ceal his  tears. 

November  9,  before  the  announcement  of  the  arm- 
istice, rintransigeant  gave  this  definition  of  the  aims 
which  might  be  regarded  as  the  least  demand  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  all:  "We  have  only  one  more 
task,  the  administration  of  strict  and  glacial  justice, 
even  in  the  economic  struggle  we  are  about  to  wage 
against  the  German  soldier  now  transformed  into  a 
travelling  agent,  engineer,  interpreter  .  .  .  spy. 
The  first  peace  will  be  hard  like  the  war.  Let  us  be 
worthy  of  the  victory  of  our  soldiers." 

A  typical  tribute  to  the  French  soldier  appears  in 
l" Homme  Libre,  November  11:  "Ail  the  country 
hails  these  men  of  will  and  spirit  who  directed  the 
war  in  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour.  .  .  .  Above 
all  let  us  call  up  the  figure  of  the  poilu  who  for  four 


years  stood  in  the  breach,  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  and  our  real  savior.  It  is  this  little  soldier 
of  France,  so  long  and  bitterly  tried,  of  whom  all  the 
mothers,  wives  and  children  think.  It  was  his  fierce 
determination  not  to  be  beaten  that  gave  us  the  force 
to  win." 

The  Figaro,  November  11,  presents  a  generally 
accepted  view  which  regards  the  German  democ- 
racy as  the  result  of  defeat  rather  than  of  the  revo- 
lution. This  view  is  naturally  at  variance  with  the 
usual  Socialist  opinion.  "It  was  not  the  revolution 
that  caused  the  military  disaster,  as  certain  Socialists 
assert,  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  glory  of  our  gen- 
erals. .  .  .  German  democracy  is  the  daughter 
of  defeat,  and  it  is  folly  to  suppose  Germany  con- 
verted to  our  principles  and  ideas  and  conforming 
to  the  noble  suggestion  of  President  Wilson.  .  .  . 
She  passes  too  suddenly  from  slavery  to  popular  gov- 
ernment." 

On  the  eve  of  the  armistice,  the  Echo  de  Paris, 
November  9,  repeats  its  fears  of  German  enlarge- 
ment from  Austria:  "If  this  event  has  not  been  fore- 
seen, the  necessary  clauses  must  be  improvised. 
Germany  inside  her  1914  limits;  that  is  the  first  ne- 
cessity in  the  present  hour."  This  is  an  instance  of 
a  paper  presuming  to  offer  one  of  the  rare  pieces  of 
direct  advice  to  the  Allied  negotiators. 

The  Temps,  November  12,  refers  to  a  point  which 
was  brought  up  again  and  again — France  was  not  the 
aggressor  and  yet  had  an  ample  grievance:  "This 
war  we  have  now  won  we  did  not  seek.  More  than  any 
other  nation,  however,  France  could  justly  look  to 
armed  reparation,  for  the  invader  of  1871  never 
ceased  his  usurption,  and  multiplied  his  provocations. 
France  thought  only  of  peace,  and  in  1914  awoke 
before  a  fearful  pitfall. 

"The  sight  of  the  German  Empire  ...  in  dis- 
solution two  days  before  the  armistice  and  ...  the 
grandson  of  William  I,  who  poisoned  the  peace  of 
the  world  for  26  years  and  caused  the  death  of  mil- 
lions of  men,  in  shameful  flight,  is  a  spectacle  the 
world  has  never  before  seen.  .  .  .  We  rejoice 
for  the  Frenchman  of  yesterday  who  knew  the  bitter- 
ness of  defeat,  and  now  is  avenged.  We  rejoice  for  the 
Frenchman  of  to-morrow  who  will  never  again  know 
a  Europe  dominated  by  the  Hohenzollerns,  who  will 
never  breathe  the  stifling  atmosphere  we  have 
breathed." 

The  present  spectacle  of  Germany  is  disquieting 
and  the  article  goes  on:  "Joy  does  not  exclude  reflec- 
tion. Let  us  think  of  the  armistice  which  has  just 
been  signed.  .  .  .  The  German  revolution 
which  resulted  from  our  victory  produces  in  its  turn 
consequences  of  which  our  victory  does  not  free  our 
thoughts."    The  armistice  was  drawn  up  while  Ger- 
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many  was  still  fundamentally  the  same  disciplined 
nation,  we  do  not  know  the  Germany  of  today.  "We 
must  not  let  her  follow  her  own  course  as  we  did 
Russia.  ...  We  must  know  who  will  carry  out 
this  armistice."  The  old  German  militarism  cannot 
be  restored,  it  is  in  too  great  disarray  while  its  heart 
is  gone,  but  this  is  only  a  negative  guarantee.  Al- 
lied "security  must  not  rest  alone  on  the  anarchy 
across  the  Rhine." 

The  Temps,  November  13,  alluding  to  the  vital 
pari  republican  institutions  played  in  winning  sym- 
uthy  for  the  French  cause,  says:  "We  owe  to  the 
Republic  the  aid  of  England,  Italy  and  the  United 
States.  .  .  the  ideas  of  the  French  Republic  can 
alone  in  this  hour  bring  the  great  peoples  of  the 
earth  together."  Alluding  to  the  alliance  the  Gau- 
lois,  November  12,  says:  "Honor  to  all  our  Allies, 
the  English,  Italians,  Americans,  Serbians,  Belgians, 
Portuguese,  Poles,  who  were  our  brothers  in  time  of 
trial,  who  are  our  brothers  in  the  hour  of  victory,  who 
will  be  our  brothers  in  time  of  peace." 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  another  article  the  Temps, 
November  13,  credits  Edward  VII,  "while  not  yet  on 
the  throne,"  with  the  original  idea  for  "an  inter-Euro- 
pean alliance  against  Germany."  (Compare  Vidal's 
opinion  in  he  Pays,  Press  Review,  November  11.) 

"What  will  be  the  peace?"  asks  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  November  13.  The  Versailles  Council  ac- 
cepted President  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points  as  a  basis, 
but  their  author  himself  has  modified  them  and  in  fact 
they  were  only  "a  scheme  for  a  peace  program  which 
is  to  be  developed  to-day.  The  negotiators  must  keep 
before  them  the  fundamental  idea  that  the  Holy  Al- 
liance of  1814-1815  is  politically,  territorially,  and 
morally  destroyed.  A  new  era  is  opening  in  which 
international  relations  will  be  based  on  the  principles 
of  a  division  of  territory  corresponding  to  the  will  of 
the  people,  ...  an  era  excluding  the  forces  of 
domination  in  favor  of  the  principles  of  liberty,  jus- 
tice, and  right.  The  armistice  with  Germany  provides 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  outside  their  own  boun- 
daries by  the  Allies  and  the  United  States.  The  French 
Socialists  are  displeased.  Yesterday  M.  Renaudel 
uttered  threatening  words  in  the  Chamber,  and  to- 
day in  VHumanite,  M.  Cachin  protests  vehemently. 

.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  checking  Socialism 
anywhere,  .  .  .  it  is  a  combat  against  Bolshev- 
ism, the  accomplice  of  imperialism." 

Cachin' s  comment,  to  which  allusion  is  here  made, 
forms  part  of  his  article  quoted  above.  It  expresses 
the  radical,  Socialist  view,  and  is  characteristic  of 
their  present  radical,  Socialist  program  with  regard 
to  Germany:  "The  Allies  bind  themselves  to  provide 
at  once  food  supplies  for  Germany  and  to  diminish 
as  much  as  possible  the  sufferings  of  the  peoples 
across  the  Rhine.  We  are  pleased  to  emphasize  this 
first  gesture  of  generosity  in  the  conqueror.  How- 
ever, among  the  36  stipulations  there  are  certain  ones 
to  which  we  must  offer  reserves.  Undoubtedly  from 
a  military  and  a  naval  point  of  view  the  governments 
of  the  Allies  ought  to  exact  serious  guarantees.  Those 
that  were  imposed  are  an  immense  humiliation  for  the 
pride  of  the  Tirpitzes,  the  Reventlows,  and  the  other 


adorers  of  force.  It  is  right  to  chastise  Prussianism, 
and  the  requirements  of  the  Allies  do  not  seem  to  pass 
the  requisite  limits. 

"But  what  does  the  text  mean  when  it  says  'the 
German  troops  in  Russia  will  return  home  when  the 
interior  situation  in  the  territories  they  occupy  war- 
rants it.'  Why  do  we  insist  that  the  German  army 
remain  in  the  Ukraine  and  the  Baltic  countries?  There 
is  a  further  addition  to  the  text,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Allies  reserve  the  right  to  penetrate  into  Slavic  terri- 
tory via  Dantzig  or  along  the  Vistula  'to  supply  these 
populations  with  food  and  to  maintain  order.'  Ex- 
planations are  in  order.  Are  the  Allies  going  to 
wage  war  directly  or  indirectly  against  revolutionary 
Russia?  Is  it  a  disguised  intervention?  .  .  . 
We  oppose  it  with  all  our  energy.  .  .  .  The 
Allies  owe  it  to  themselves,  the  interests  of  Eur- 
ope and  the  world  demand  .  .  .  that  the  Ger- 
man Republic,  presided  over  by  a  saddler,  be  allowed 
to  live  in  liberty." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

The  Armistice  with  Germany 
There  is  little  variation  of  point  of  view  or  even 
of  expression  found  in  the  comments  on  the  German 
Armistice  in  the  English  papers  of  November  12. 
The  emphasis  laid  on  the  various  provisions  is  not 
always  the  same,  nor  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
terms  or  the  significance  found  in  them  always  iden- 
tical. But  there  is,  however,  a  clear  and  emphatic 
satisfaction  with  the  Armistice  which  is  universal 
throughout  the  press.  There  is  little  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss the  deails  of  the  arrangement  in  any  but  the 
broadest  ways.  The  greatest  significance  is  found  in 
the  far  reaching  importance  and  solemnity  of  the  oc- 
casion. 

A  few  general  expressions  will  suffice  to  show  the 
general  tenor  of  comment  on  the  provisions  as  a  whole. 
The  Times,  after  referring  to  the  victory  as  "complete 
and  undisputed,"  says,  "The  terms  of  the  Armistice, 
which,  it  need  hardly  be  observed,  are  purely  mill-  > 
tary  and  naval  and  do  not  prejudge  the  conditions  of 
peace  are  unquestionably  adequate,  but  we  can  not 
see  that  any  could  have  been  safely  dispensed  with." 
The  Daily  Express  considers  that  the  terms  are  severe, 
but  they  are  not  a  whit  too  severe.  Nothing  less  would 
make  it  absolutely  impossible  for  a  pan-German  coun- 
ter revolution  to  re-establish  militarism  in  Germany 
and  for  the  war  to  begin  again.    Nothing  less  would 
provide  absolute  guarantees  that  Germany  would  ac- 
cept a  peace  based  upon  those  terms  of  equity  and 
self-determination  which  are  expressed  in  President 
Wilson's  Fourteen  Points."    The  Glasgow  Herald  re- 
marks "the  terms  must  be  described  as  onerous  yet 
sufficiently  effective.    If  they  do  not  humble  Germany 
to  the  dust,  they  drive  home  the  cardinal  lesson  that 
Militarism  is  the  costliest  of  State  systems  and  that 
wars  of  aggression  end  in  the  most  ghastly  of  fail- 


ures. 
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In  the  Morning  Post  appears  an  echo  oi  its  un- 
compromising attitude  on  peace.  "The  Allies  have 
refrained  by  an  act  of  singular  clemency,  from  de- 
stroying the  German  Armies  which  have  been  the 
curse  and  scourge  of  civilization.    They  have  spared 
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them,  and  they  have  spared  the  German  people  be- 
hind them  from  such  horrors  as  the  German  people 
and  their  Armies  have  inflicted  on  the  Allies." 
Nevertheless,  the  Morning  Post  finds  that  "The  terms 
of  Armistice  are  marred  by  much  of  that  political 
softness  which  did  us  so  much  harm  in  the  early  part 
of  the  war.  The  Allies  have  been  learning  their  les- 
son." The  Star  and  the  Yorkshire  Post,  are  inclined 
to  consider  the  terms  less  severe  than  had  been  ex- 
pected. The  Star  says,  "The  terms  of  the  Armistice 
are  now  before  the  world,  and  the  world  is  marvel- 
ling at  their  lenity,  their  magnanimity,  their  chiv- 
alry, there  is  no  taint  of  vengeance  in  these  'granite 
guarantees.'  "  "Indeed,"  says  the  Yorkshire  Post, 
"we  thought  that  as  a  preliminary  to  peace,  there 
would  have  been  insistence  upon  the  surrender  of  the 
German  mercantile  fleet,  so  that  it  might  be  employed 
in  relieving  the  shipping  difficulty."  With  reference 
to  this  point,  it  later  adds  what  is  perhaps  as  near  a 
criticism  as  anything  that  is  found  in  the  press,  "In 
not  insisting  upon  this,  we  think  the  Allies  have  been 
less  quick  than  might  have  been  expected." 

The  Birmingham  Post  notes  that  it  has  been  said 
that  the  German  delegates  were  "staggered"  by  the 
severity  of  the  conditions,  and  adds:  "Now  that  the 
text  of  the  agreement  is  before  us,  we  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  believe  this  statement, true.  It  is  not  that  the 
terms  fixed  by  the  Allied  Government  are  actually 
harsh  beyond  the  plain  necessities  of  the  case.  On  the 
whole,  Germany  has  bought  remission  from  further 
fighing  fairly  cheaply."  It  also  draws  attention  to 
the  "Superfluous  secretarial  staff"  which  the  delegates 
brought  across  the  line  with  them,  "thus  betraying 
their  hopes  of  an  agreement  reached  after  more  or 
less  lengthy  process  of  haggling  and  bartering." 

The  acceptance  of  such  severe  terms  is  consid- 
ered by  many  papers  as  a  clear  indication  of  Ger- 
many's absolute  defeat.  Thus  the  Daily  Telegraph 
says,  "Terms  like  these,  of  course,  can  only  be  im- 
posed upon  an  enemy  which  has  resigned  all  possi- 
bility of  resistance,  and  which  has  been  reduced  to 
such  extremity  that  it  can  no  longer  continue  the  war. 
They  denote  the  fateful  end  of  a  great  European 
Power."  The  Daily  Chronicle  also  draws  the  same 
conclusion.  "Germany,  in  short,  the  would-be  world 
conqueror,  confesses  total  and  unqualified  defeat. 
Her  military  and  civil  authorities  hand  her  over  tied 
and  bound  to  the  Powers  which  she  has  so  terribly 
wronged."  The  Daily  News  considers  the  terms  are 
such  "as  no  nation  could  have  accepted  which  had 
not  come  to  the  end  of  its  tether  and  was  not  more- 
over caught  in  the  whirlpool  of  a  mighty  revolution. 
They  deprive  the  enemy  of  any  possibility  of  renew- 
ing the  war  even  if  there  was  the  remotest  shadow  of 
a  desire  to  do  so." 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  strength  of  the  terms  and 
the  condition  which  Germany  must  have  reached 
in  order  to  have  accepted  them,  there  is  a  very  strong 
feeling  found  that  every  precaution  must  still  be  taken. 
Even  at  this  time  Germany  is  not  to  be  trusted,  and  it  is 
essential  that  her  defeat  should  be  pressed  home  to 
her.    The  terms  covering  the  occupation  of  parts  of 


Germany  and  the  delivery  of  arms  are  considered  to 
be  particularly  valuable  for  this  purpose.  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  believes  that  even  if  the  terms  are  strin- 
gent, "they  are  nowhere  excessive  in  the  interests 
either  of  justice  or  security.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
people  who  have  no  sense  of  right  or  honor,  and  no 
respect  for  anything  but  irresistible  force.  None  of 
the  guarantees  that  we  have  taken  is  superfluous,  and 
they  must  be  executed  with  every  precaution  against 
treachery  or  evasion."  The  Sheffield  Telegraph  is  in- 
clined to  the  view  that  the  people  "are  the  same  trait- 
orous, designing  Germans  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Frederick  the  Great;  and  the  Allies  are  quite  proper.'v 
running  no  risks."  The  Birmingham  Post  remarks 
that  in  addition  to  making  it  impossible  for  Ger- 
many to  continue  the  war,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Allies  to  demonstrate  in  a  fashion  beyond  possibility 
of  misunderstanding  the  completeness  of  their  victory 
over  the  dark  forces  of  the  Prussian  Militarism." 
The  Daily  Telegraph  is  of  the  opinion  that  "the  cen- 
tral point  is,  of  course,  that  we  must  have  substantial 
guarantees,  especially  in  the  case  of  an  enemy  whom 
we  have  found  it  impossible  to  trust  and  it  is  not  our 
fault  but  the  fault  of  Germany  that  we  have  to  safe- 
guard ourselves  and  our  position  as  conquerors."  The 
Daily  Chronicle,  however,  expresses  the  emphatic 
opinion  that  "No  future  sophistry  can  even  now  weave 
a  doubt  as  to  who  has  won  the  war.  More  crushing, 
more  humiliating,  more  unequivocal  terms  have  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  been  imposed  on  a  defeated  Great 
Power." 

Many  papers  issue  a  note  of  warning  in  drawing 
particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Armistice 
terms  are  not  peace  terms.  The  Birmingham  Post 
says  along  these  lines,  "but  we  have  not  peace  yet; 
we  hardly  know  at  the  moment  who  in  Germany  has 
authority  to  deal  with  us;  the  only  sound  ground  we 
have  for  the  confident  belief  that  peace  will  presently 
be  obtained,  rests  in  the  fact  that  Germany  has  been 
compelled  to  accept  something  very  different  from 
the  ordinary  type  of  armistice."  The  Daily  Express 
views  the  Armistice  as  foreshadowing  the  treaty  of 
peace.  In  this  paper's  opinion  "it  is  the  pledge  that 
militarism  is  destroyed."  From  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Daily  Mail,  the  Armistice  "marks  the  end  of  the  war 
and  the  complete  and  overwhelming  triumph  of  the 
cause  of  right,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  Allies,"  but 
"it  is  not  the  final  treaty  of  peace.  That  may  not  be 
signed  for  some  weeks  or  months,"  while  to  the  Star 
the  Armistice  is  a  sure  foundation  upon  which  the 
associated  Powers  may  "build  an  edifice  of  peace 
which  will  endure." 

There  is  no  disposition  found  anywhere  in  the 
press  to  relieve  the  German  people  of  their  responsi- 
bility for  the  war,  in  spite  of  the  political  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  country.  They  took  part 
in  the  war  and  did  not  raise  any  objection  to  the 
government  program;  they  must  therefore  now  pay 
the  price.  "They  must  bear  the  heavy  burden  which 
justice  lays  upon  them,"  says  the  Daily  News,  while 
the  Daily  Express  states  much  the  same  opinion  as 
follows:  "The  terms  may  be  humiliating,  but  the  of- 
fense against  Europe  has  cried  to  heaven  for  ven- 
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geance.  The  Armistice  foreshadows  restoration  for 
havoc  wrought  by  Germany  both  by  sea  and  land. 
The  German  peoplt  were  the  accomplices  of  the  Kai- 
ser. It  is  bare  justice  that  they  should  pay."  The 
Daily  Chronicle  considers  that  the  lessons  now 
forced  upon  Germany  are  absolutely  necessary  "as 
she  has  made  her  bed,  So  she  must  lie  on  it;  and  it 
may  well  be  that  her  sternest  lessons  are  yet  to  come." 

With  the  military  provisions,  great  satisfaction 
is  found.  The  only  indications  of  criticism  are  in 
isolated  suggestions  like  that  of  the  Glasgow  Herald, 
which  remarks  on  the  fact  that  merchant  shipping 
of  Germany  was  not  taken  over  and  that  the  enemy 
rifles  were  not  demanded.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  these  statements  are  hardly  written  in  a 
spirit  of  dissatisfaction,  as  the  Glasgow  Herald  is  as 
gratified  at  the  terms  as  is  the  rest  of  the  press.  There 
is  a  very  marked  desire  through  all  of  the  papers  to 
treat  the  matter  on  a  plane  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
This  spirit  is  well  indicated  by  the  Times,  "Our  ene- 
my is  laid  low,  and  we  stand  .  .  .  higher  than  we 
have  ever  stood  before.  It  behooves  us  to  show  our- 
selves great  in  the  hour  of  triumph;  to  take  large 
views  of  the  mixed  problems  with  which  victory  con- 
fronts us  and  to  handle  them  as  becomes  us  with  the 
calm  wisdom  of  our  fathers." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

The  ex-Kaiser 
The  following  excerpts  are  from  the  Tribune  de 
Lausanne,  November  10,  and  the  Democrate,  Novem- 
ber 11.    Of  these  two  strongly  pro- Ally,  and  above 
all  pro-French  papers,  the  former  brings  out  the  good 
side  of  William  II,  and  the  latter  the  good  side  of  the 
Junkers.   This  forms  rather  a  contrast  to  the  hue  and 
cry  after  Ludenclorff  when  he  fell.    Perhaps  enough 
has  already  been  written  on  the  Kaiser's  ambition  and 
vanity,  his  lack  of  balance.    "Worse  than  the  Junk- 
ers" is  the  only  insult  which  these  papers  add  to  the 
list.    When  the  extreme  type  "of  a  class  is  sacrificed 
to  the  hatred  with  which  it  is  regarded,  there  seems 
always  to  be  found  some  one  to  point  out  that  the  de- 
parted was  all  the  while  in  conflict  with  the  conser- 
vatives of  his  class.    Thus  Tisza,  taken  by  the  whole 
world  as  the  Magyar  autocrat  par  excellence,  was 
shown  after  his  assassination  to  have  been  at  sword 
points  with  the  Magyar  aristocracy  during  his  whole 
political  career  (Der  Bund,  November  3).   The  Dem- 
ocrate now  draws  a  parallel  in  the  case  of  the  Kaiser 
and  the  Junkers. 

"  Suprema  lex,  regis  voluntas,'  wrote  William  II 
in  the  visitor's  book  of  the  city  of  Munich,  shortly 
after  coming  to  the  throne.  In  1910,  two  years  after 
the  turmoil  raised  by  the  'Daily  Telegraph'  interview, 
he  said  at  Koenigsberg,  'Considering  myself  as  the 
instrument  of  the  Lord,  indifferent  to  the  varying 
viewpoints  of  the  day,  I  pursue  my  path,  consecrated 
solely  to  the  prosperity  and  the  pacific  development 
of  the  country.'  As  a  corrective,  it  is  true,  the  Em- 
peror humiliated  himself  before  God.  At  least  he 
said  so;  but  he  made  so  complaisant  an  ally  out  of 
God  that  he  cannot  have  put  himself  out  for  him  very 
m  uch. 


"With  such  a  conception  of  his  task  it  was  the 
Emperor's  duty  to  know  all  things.  As  he  was  a  con- 
scientious man,  he  had  indeed  learned  a  large  num- 
ber. He  knew  as  well  as  any  one  in  the  Empire  the 
composition  of  his  regiments,  the  armament  of  his 
fortresses,  his  ports  and  his  vessels.  He  had  studied 
political  economy  and  social  problems;  he  was  well 
informed  of  the  situation  of  every  industry;  and  he 
discussed  agricultural  problems  with  some  knowledge. 
The  discoveries  of  modern  science  awakened  in  him 
a  passionate  curiosity,  and  his  opinions  on  theology 
and  education  were  full  of  originality.  He  busied 
himself  with  music,  painting,  sculpture,  literature,  the 
theater  and  a  host  of  other  things  besides.  All  this 
he  considered  necessary  to  his  profession  of  King. 

"Omniscience  is  always  presumptuous:  the  Em- 
peror in  his  pretense  at  teaching  everybody  exposed 
himself  to  some  hard  blows.  But  those  who  came  in 
contact  with  him  appreciated  the  extent  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  the  charm  of  his  conversation.  Above  all 
they  admired  his  activity:  for  William  II,  like  his 
father,  worked  incessantly  for  the  state.  His  desire 
was  not  only  to  arm  the  state:  he  aimed  to  use  its  re- 
sources to  the  fullest,  to  develop  its  industries,  extend 
its  relations  with  the  world,  and  increase  its  riches 
and  its  general  prosperity.  To  this  purpose  he-  set 
himself  with  all  the  means  at  his  disposal.  Thus  it 
is  that  the  Hohenzollern  with  the  archaic  conception 
of  the  throne  happened  at  the  same  time  to  be  the 
most  modern  of  sovereigns. 

"If  we  add  to  this  a  certain  instinct  for  impor- 
tant undercurrents  of  the  times,  and  an  indisputable 
knowledge  of  the  sentiments  and  interests  of  his  peo- 
ple, we  may  understand  how  to  a  great  extent  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  task.  Under  his  reign  the  essentially 
military  Germany  of  1870  became  an  industrial,  mar- 
itime, commercial  and  colonial  power  whose  influence 
was  felt  all  over  the  world.  Moreover,  in  spite  of 
what  we  read  today  in  the  socialist  newspapers,  it  is 
a  fact  that  he  enjoyed  genuine  popularity.  The  great 
majority  of  Germans  would  have  confirmed  the  words 
spoken  one  day  by  Count  Ballestrem  in  the  Reichstag: 
'We  are  thankful  in  such  an  age  to  have  such  an 
Emperor.' 

"William  II,  the  son  of  Frederick  III  and  Vic- 
toria (sister  of  Edward  VII),  was  born  at  Berlin  in 
1859.  He  felt  but  moderate  affection  for  his  father, 
whom  he  found  too  simple,  and  whose  solid  quali- 
ties repelled  him.  He  preferred  his  mother,  from 
whom  he  inherited  certain  Anglo-Saxon  qualities  of 
finesse  and  suppleness  of  mind.  During  his  whole 
life  he  vacillated  between  these  two  hereditary  in- 
fluences, and  was  never  able  to  unite  them  in  a  single 
powerful  personality. 

"From  early  childhood  he  showed  exuberant  vital- 
ity and  the  taste  for  domination — the  latter  in  a  sym- 
pathetic manner.  A  brilliant  conversationalist,  he 
recognized  the  charm  which  he  exercised  over  those 
around  him,  and  it  was  by  this  that  he  thought  to 
make  himself  appreciated.  His  first  instinct  was  al- 
ways to  please — hence  his  preference  for  flatterers, 
and  the  development  in  him  of  the  weakness  of  van- 
ity.   His  quick  intelligence  and  assimilating  powers 
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led  him  to  solve  all  problems  superficially,  and  to  dis- 
dain the  scmeT.vhat  heavy  serious  qualities  of  his  an- 
cestors and  of  Prussians  of  the  old  school  such  as  Bis- 
marck and  Moltke.  How  often  in  his  thoughts  must 
he  have  called  them  'old  graybeards!'  He  felt  that 
he  was  not  very  sympathetically  judged  by  them.  It 
was  not  only  Bismarck  who  feared  the  influence  of  this 
young  mischief  maker.  Moltke  held  the  same  opinion 
of  him.  On  September  8  the  London  Observer  pub- 
lished an  excellent  article  by  an  Englishman  who  dur- 
ing several  years  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Bismarck's 
house,  and  who  writes  among  other  things,  'I  have 
in  my  possession  several  letters  of  Moltke  which  prove 
that  at  that  time  he  already  felt  the  most  lively  fears 
with  regard  to  the  character  and  mental  capacity  of 
the  new  Emperor.  He  once  expressed  his  fears  by 
advising  me  to  read  the  history  of  Frederick-William 
IV  by  Treitschke,  and  more  particularly  the  "Jour- 
nal" of  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  both  studies  of  this  case 
of  pitiful  failure  in  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty.  Moltke 
lived  in  dread  of  seeing  the  new  Emperor  develop  into 
a  duplicate  of  his  unfortunate  ancestor;  and  this  pes- 
simistic outlook  was  moreover  shared  by  Pope  Leo 
XIII,  by  Edward  VII,  and,  as  every  one  knows,  by 
Bismarck.    .    .  .' 

"We  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the  conflict 
which  separated  William  II  from  the  Prussians  of 


the  old  school;  in  this  conflict  we  may  trace  the  evo- 
lution of  contemporary  Germany.  These  Prussian 
country  squires  of  which  so  much  evil  is  spoken  are 
after  all  more  sympathetic  than  the  opportunist  par- 
venus of  the  newer  school.  It  is  true  that  the  Prussian 
nobles  live  by  principles  which  are  three  centuries 
out  of  date;  and  because  of  these  principles  we  may 
justly  feel  hatred  for  them,  but  not  contempt.  Pene- 
trated with  a  spirit  of  caste  and  with  the  ideas  of  the 
Old  Testament  of  before  the  prophets,  they  are  en- 
tirely logical  within  their  own  bounds.  They  would  suf- 
fer massacre  or  the  stake  for  these  principles  which 
appear  so  detestable  to  us,  and  which  they  serve  with 
simplicity,  resignation  and  humility.  These  are 
staunch  characters  that  have  made  the.  power  of 
Prussia. 

"William  II  detested  the  country  squires,  who 
caused  him  to  harbour  doubts  of  himself  in  innumer- 
able instances.  All  his  sympathies  were  with  the  op- 
portunist parvenus  who  shed  their  principles  as  read- 
ily as  their  old  slippers — provided  they  gain  by  it. 
For  the  power  of  money  these  men  become  in  turn 
reactionaries,  socialists,  Catholics,  Musselmans  or 
Buddhists  without  the  least  tremor  of  the  eye.  The 
choice  of  means  is  utterly  indifferent  to  them:  the 
lowest  may  become  the  highest  by  the  magic  of  the 
single  word  'profit.'  " 
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Saxony  and  Wurttemberg 
At  the  present  moment  it  seems  as  if  the  sepa- 
ratist movement  has  engulfed  the  whole  of  Germany. 
Bavaria  has  become  a  republic,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses independent.  The  abdication  of  the  Kaiser  en- 
tails ipso  facto  that  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  Saxony 
and  Wurttemberg,  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  ex-Em- 
pire, have  overthrown  the  old  regime,  adopted  demo- 
cratic forms  of  government,  and  forced  their  mon- 
archs  to  abdicate.  It  is  too  early  to  decide  whether 
they  wish  to  establish  independent  republics,  or  join 
a  Federal  German  state  with  its  capital  at  Berlin. 
However,  Imperial  Chancellor  Ebert,  as  he  styles  him- 
self, is  an  anomaly  at  the  very  instant  he  assumes  his 
office. 

saxony 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  November  5,  gives  a  long 
account  of  the  new  regime  in  Saxony.  "Patriarchal 
Saxony,  where  the  divine  right  of  kings  has  heretofore 
been  a  foundation  stone  of  government,  where  the 
proudest  boast  of  the  autocratic  regime  was  that  it 
was  a  servant  of  the  King  and  responsible  to  him 
alone,  has  undergone  an  astonishing  change  over- 
night. .  .  .  The  two  radical  Pan-Germans,  von 
Sevdewitz,  Minister  of  War,  and  Dr.  Beck,  Minister 
of  Culture,  have  been  forced  to  resign,  because  they 
were  utterly  out  of  touch  with  the  new  order  of  things. 
Dr.  Heinze,  Minister  of  Justice,  has  become  provis- 
ional Minister  President.  He  will  govern  in  full 
agreement  with  the  Majority  parties  of  the  Landtag." 

The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Novem- 
ber 6,  gives  a  speech  by  Dr.  Heinze,  in  which  he  speci- 
fies some  of  the  policies  that  he  will  carry  out: 

(1)  Complete  democratization  of  Saxony. 

(2)  Absolute  responsibility  of  all  ministers  to 
Parliament. 

(3)  New  elections  for  the  Saxon  Parliament,  on 
the  basis  of  universal,  equal  and  secret  suffrage,  these 
elections  to  take  place  immediately  after  the  war. 

(4)  The  provisioning  of  the  people  in  a  satis- 
factory manner. 

(5)  Regulation  of  Saxony's  relations  to  the  Em- 
pire, with  the  understanding  that  the  unity  of  the 
German  people  must  remain  intact. 

The  Chemnitzer  Volksstimme,  November  5,  a 
paper  predominantly  occupied  with  local  Saxon  af- 
fairs, foresees  the  abdication  of  the  King.  "With  the 
disappearance  of  the  omnipotent  censorship  rules, 
the  dynastic  question  issues  from  the  realm  of  secret 
thoughts  into  the  clear  light  of  day.  .  .  .  Every- 
thing indicates  that  the  abdication  of  the  Saxon  King 
is  in  the  same  category  of  political  events  as  that  of 
the  Kaiser.    Both  would  be  a  service  to  the  people." 
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The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  November  10,  re- 
flects bitterly  that  even  in  the  cities  of  Leipzig,  Dres- 
den and  Chemnitz,  Councils  of  Workmen  and  Sol- 
diers have  been  formed.  They  have  gained  full  con- 
trol of  affairs.  In  Leipzig  their  demands  were  par- 
ticularly radical,  including: 

(1)  Complete  transfer  of  all  military  power  to 
the  Council. 

(2)  Transfer  of  the  food,  munition,  and  materiel 
depots  to  the  Council. 

(3)  Subjection  of  all  the  officers  to  the  military 
control  of  the  Council. 

The  old  Imperial  authorities  consented  imme- 
diately to  the  first  two  demands,  but  yielded  to  the 
third  only  after  long  opposition. 

The  Taegliche  Rundschau,  November  10,  notes 
that  great  anti-dynastic  demonstrations  have  broken 
out  in  Dresden,  led  by  the  Independent  Socialists. 
"They  demand  the  total  abolition  of  the  Monarchy 
and  the  present  organs  of  government.  The  King  has 
left  Dresden." 

WURTTEMBERG 

The  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  November 
9,  announces  the  fall  of  the  old  Cabinet  in  Stuttgart. 
For  a  moment  the  Socialists  did  not  seem  to  have 
gained  such  undisputed  control  here  as  elsewhere.  A 
Progressive  Landtag  deputy,  Dr.  Liesching,  became 
Minister  President,  a  National-Liberal,  Minister  of 
Justice,  and  a  Centrist,  Minister  of  Culture.  All  mem- 
bers of  these  parties  are  personae  non  gratae  to  the 
revolutionary  governments  of  Berlin  and  Munich. 

Vorwaerts,  November  10,  however,  declares  that 
this  regime  has  already  been  superseded  by  a  govern- 
ment of  workmen,  soldiers,  Social  Democrats  and  In- 
dependent Socialists.  Its  first  act  was  to  proclaim 
the  Republic  of  Wurttemberg.  General  von  Ebbing- 
hans,  Commander  of  the  garrison  of  Stuttgart,  has  de- 
clared himself  in  agreement  with  the  omnipresent 
Council,  in  order  to  maintain  order  in  the  city.  No 
mention  is  made  as  yet  of  the  fate  of  the  royal  family. 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  November  10,  prints 
a  proclamation  issued  by  the  new  government: 

"To  the  People  of  Wurttemberg: 

"A  powerful,  but  fortunately  bloodless  revolution 
took  place  today.  The  Republic  has  been  proclaimed. 
A  new  era  of  democracy  and  freedom,  is  dawning,  the 
old  authorities  are  leaving,  and  the  people,  emanci- 
pated by  the  revolution,  are  taking  over  the  political 
power. 

"The  government  is  provisional,  and  regards  as  its 
most  urgent  duty  the  calling  of  a  Constituent  Assem- 
bly on  the  new  principles  of  suffrage.  It  will  issue 
a  universal  amnesty  bill.  .  .  .  The  freedom  of 
assembly  and  association  are  guaranteed  to  all  per- 
sons, military  and  civilian. 
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"We  enjoin  the  population  of  the  other  districts  of 
Wurttemberg  to  follow  the  example  of  the  people  of 
Stuttgart,  and  to  permit  no  interruption  in  their  eco- 
nomic and  other  relations  with  the  capital  city.  We 
will  regard  it  as  an  imperative  duty  to  care  for  the 
interests  and  wage  earning  opportunities  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  country. 

"We  send  fraternal  greetings  to  the  workmen  and 
soldiers  of  all  lands,  and  beg  them  to  co-operate  with 
the  revolutionary  German  people  to  assure  an  immedi- 
ate and  lasting  peace. 

"Stuttgart,  November  9,  1918. 
"The  Provisional  Government. 
"(Signed) :  The  names  of  all  the  Cabinet  Ministers." 

ALLIED  PRESS — Italian 

The  Abdication  of  the  Kaiser 
Italy's  hereditary  enemy,  whom  she  has  feared  and 
hated,  has  been  Austria-Hungary;  so  it  is  not  hard  to 
understand  the  joyous  enthusiasm  with  which  Italy 
as  a  whole  greeted  the  downfall  of  the  Danubian  Mon- 
archy.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Italy  has  not  been 
forgetful  that  Germany,  as  a  world  aggressor,  has 
been  in  the  greatest  measure  responsible  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  last  four  years.    Whatever  judgment 
may  be  passed  on  Germany's  rulers,  the  German  peo- 
ple has  been  no  less  at  fault.  "This  people,"  writes  the 
Orlandian  Epoca  (Rome),  November  9,   "has  re- 
nounced the  idealism  of  its  poets  and  philosophers  for 
a  brutal,  positivistic  conception  of  life.   This  concep- 
tion now  deprives  them  of  the  faculty  of  discerning 
the  idealistic  reasons  of  this  tragedy  of  continents 
more  than  of  races, — a  tragedy  which,  to  an  even 
greater  extent  than  a  war,  involves  a  mutation  of  the 
world's  perspective.    Because  they  believed  them- 
selves the  strongest,  they  were  prepared  for  everything 
but  defeat.    They  calculated  in  terms  of  force  and 
resistance.    Of  war  they  made  a  mathematical  theo- 
rem; of  victory,  a  dialectic  reality.  With  such  a 
method  it  was  impossibl  to  lose.  What,  then,  does  this 
debacle  of  infallible  calculations  signify?  What  is  the 
reason  for  it?    Inefficiency  of  the  generals,  as  the 
people  think?    A  political  error,   as  von  Buelow 
states?    A  defeat  of  method,  as  Erzberger  seems  to 
believe?    A  failure  of  public  spirit  to  meet  emer- 
gency, as  Hindenburg  proclaimed  in  his  last  des- 
perate appeal  to  national  honor?   The  baseness  of  the 
last  of  the  Hapsburgs,  as  Vorwaerts  says?    All  expla- 
nations are  just  and  all  are  vain.     .     .     .  Ger- 
many's error  consists  in  having  bartered  Kant's  cate- 
gorical imperative  for  the  biological  principle  of  the 
resistance  of  the  strongest.    But,  in  the  ethical  order, 
the  strongest  is  often  the  weakest.    Peoples  suppress 
peoples,  and  men  oppress  men;  but  there  are  certain 
crimes  which  cannot  remain  unpunished. 
And  after  the  crime  comes  the  punishment.   The  con- 
science of  history  lies  in  the  reconquest  of  the  moral 
world." 

Not  only  are  the  Germans  culpable  in  having  been 
mislead  by  a  pernicious  doctrine:  the  Emperor  has 
been  the  leader  of  his  people.  Two  of  the  most  im- 
portant Italian  journals,  the  Democratic  //  Secolo 


(Milan)  and  the  Liberal  Corriere  della  Sera  (Milan), 
for  November  10,  offer  interesting  comment.  "The 
Emperor  and  King  has  decided  to  renounce  the 
throne,"  runs  the  laconic  Stefani  communication, 
printed  by  both  papers  at  the  head  of  their  articles. 
"It  is  political  death,"  writes  the  Sera;  "a  just  expia- 
tion," observes  the  Secolo.  The  satisfaction  expressed 
by  these  two  papers  may  be  taken  as  representative  of 
the  Italian  opinion  in  general;  the  language,  though 
adequate,  is  less  vigorous  than  one  might  expect,  when 
one  remembers  the  joy  with  which  the  disintegration 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy  was  greeted. 

"Cursed  for  four  years,"  runs  the  article  of  // 
Secolo,  "by  the  peoples  who  have  supported  the  most 
ruthless  tortures  and  the  most  frightful   of  wars, 
cursed  now  by  his  own  people  who  for  four  years 
lauded  the  Lord  of  Battles  with  fierce  enthusiasm, 
William  II  descends,  humiliated  and  broken,  from 
the  old  throne  which  the  Margraves  of  Brandenburg, 
the  Kings  of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperors  of  Germany 
constructed  through  centuries  of  victory  with  such 
firmness  that  it  seemed  it  must  last  forever.  Behind 
him  in  a  tragic  ruin  descend  all  the  glory  and  all  the 
scions   of   the   house   of  Hohenzollern. 
These  days  of  the  Imperial  catastrophe,  precipitated 
by  the  demand  for  an  armistice  and  ending  in  the 
fatal  abdication,  cannot  be  appreciated  in  all  their 
tragic  effect  unless  they  are  compared  with  those 
agony-filled  days  of  peace  in  which  the  flood  of  uni- 
versal suffering  dashed  against  every  part  of  the  sin- 
ister Royal  Palace  at  Berlin,  when  the  Liberal  Gov- 
ernments asked  a  word  of  mildness,  a  gesture  of  con- 
ciliation, when  the  daily  news  brought  the  shadow  of 
imminent  menace  into  the  house  of  every  civilized 
man.    Then  he,  the  Emperor,  deliberated  the  crime. 
And  we  must  also  remember  the  day  when  the  Em- 
peror appeared  on  the  balcony  of  his  palace  at  Berlin, 
sublime  in  his  consciousness  of  pride  and  power,  when 
the  populace  of  the  city  greeted  him  as  the  true  and 
shining  vicar  of  the  God  who  gives  victory. 

"His  expiation  does  not  begin  today.  That  which 
is  human  in  him  (and  all  could  not  have  been  suffo- 
cated by  the  folly  of  divine  right  and  the  belief  in 
his  mission  of  fire  and  sword)  trembled  many  a  time 
before  the  field  strewed  with  corpses,  before  the  enemy 
whom  his  wrath  did  not  frighten,  before  the  God 
who  heard  not  his  blasphemous  invocation,  when  the 
victories  of  his  generals  became  as  dry  leaves  in  his 
hands.  Even  then  he  began  his  expiation;  even  then 
from  the  the  field  of  battle,  from  the  horrors  of  sunken 
ships,  from  the  crowds  of  conquered  led  into  exile, 
from  the  assemblies  of  refugees  and  exiles,  from  the 
earth,  from  the  seas  and  from  the  four  winds  of  Hea- 
ven, he  heard  the  tremendous  cry  of  exaction  and  re- 
venge. The  crime  of  the  world  is  coupled  with  one 
name:  his.  Even  the  German  tongue  at  last  repeats 
it. 

As  to  the  fate  of  the  German  nation,  the  Sera  also 
takes  a  sane  view.  "But  the  defeat  will  not  and  can- 
not annihilate  the  German  people.  In  the  existence  of  a 
people  there  is  something  sacred  and  immortal  which, 
standing  above  its  errors  and  faults,  survives  even  its 
most  terrible  disaster;  this  is  a  profound  vitality,  an 
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immense  natural  force  which  imposes  respect  and  is 
necessary  to  the  harmony  of  the  world." 

As  a  corollary  to  UEpocas  statement  that  '"Ger- 
many's crime  was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  hu- 
manity," the  Sera  believes  that  'it  was  necessary  for 
Germany's  salvation,  too.  "What,  if  not  the  victory  of 
the  world  in  arms,  could  have  constrained  this  people 
to  punish  itself  in  the  person  of  its  highest  accomplice? 
And  what  could  have  taught  a  part  of  the  German  peo- 
ple a  moderation  even  though  vacillating,  a  philan- 
thropy, even  though  hypocritical,  if  not  the  war  itself, 
if  not  the  indomitable  will  of  enemies,  the  sight  of  a 
martyrdom  supported  without  wavering,  the  instruc- 
tive epic  of  defeats  transformed  into  the  leaven  of  vic- 
tory?" 

"Today,"  continues  the  Sera,  "the  Emperor  is  the 
criminal.  Today  the  German  people  throws  its  sov- 
ereign to  its  enemies  and  closes  the  door  behind  his 
back."  This  journal  also  touches  the  point  raised  by 
UEpoca  that  "the  German  people  was  not  the  victim 
but  the  accomplice  of  its  Emperor.  We  will  remember 
with  a  smile  that  this  people  boasted  the  power  of 
teaching  the  world  the  rules  of  a  higher  and  a  nobler 
life.  The  world  will  remember  the  contempt  of  Ger- 
man pride  while,  deserted  by  German  fidelity,  the 
tragic  shadow  of  the  Lord  of  War  passes." 

The  Secolo  comments  in  similar  terms.  "Behold, 
brought  to  earth,  despoiled  of  all  his  power,  perhaps 
exiled  from  his  country,  the  most  feared  of  Emperors, 
the  most  celebrated  and  vainglorious  that  ever  in  a 
mad  experiment  of  military  supremacy  attempted  to 
acquire  both  the  political  domination  of  all  Europe 
and  the  right  of  imposing  the  iron  Prussian  law  on 
the  commercial  and  civil  society  of  mankind." 

The  Secolo  also  comments  on  the  world's  repudi- 
ation of  Hohenzollern  principles.  "Millions  of  peo- 
ple inexpert  in  hate,  inexpert  in  barbaric  arms,  dedi- 
cated solely  to  the  arts  of  civilization,  have  armed 
themselves  for  the  occasion  with  a  Puritan  passion  of 
revenge.  .  .  .  And  now  that  the  provoker  of 
the  conflict  falls,  everyone  sees  in  his  ruin  the  begin- 
ning of  a  just  expiation.  .  .  .  He  falls  without 
a  gesture  of  haughty  dignity.  He  did  not  dare  to  seek 
death  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  Uhlans,  nor  did  he 
move  on  a  field  of  battle.  Neither  did  he  offer  him- 
self spontaneously  to  the  enemy  as  a  holocaust  to  al- 
leviate the  ills  of  his  country,  as  did  Napoleon  III  be- 
fore Sedan;  he  waited  for  the  Socialists,  whom  he 
despised,  to  seek  him  out  in  some  dark  corner  of  his 
house  and  to  intimate  to  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
disappear.  He  signed  the  act  of  abdication  with  an 
ungenerous  spirit  and  a  reluctant  hand. 
Let  us  greet  the  event  hoping  that  it  will  signify  the 
end  of  a  bloody  tradition  of  absolute  power  and  vio- 
lence. Divine  right  must  cease  in  the  face  of  human 
rights." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

Switzerland  and  the  Peace  Conference 
The  Swiss  do  not  seem  to  entertain  very  lively 
hopes  of  the  peace  conference  taking  place  in  their 
own  country.    There  have  been  a  few  announcements 


that  the  attempt  would  be  made  to  secure  the  choice  of 
Switzerland,  but  there  has  been  nothing  like  a  cam- 
paign in  the  press  on  this  subject.  The  National  Zei- 
tung,  November  3,  stated  that  the  Federal  Counc  il 
and  the  neutrality  commissions  were  making  every  ef- 
fort in  the  matter.  The  Tribune  de  Lausanne,  Novem- 
ber 4,  discussing  the  choice  of  a  city,  concludes,  first, 
that  Zurich  and  Berne  are  too  infested  with  foreign 
and  undesirable  elements,  and  secondly,  that  the  con- 
ference will  probably  be  too  large  for  any  single  city 
in  Switzerland  to  accommodate.  Its  various  sections 
could  very  well  be  distributed  among  Geneva,  Basel 
and  Lucerne,  and  special  communications  would  be 
organized  by  the  federal  railways. 

The  Tribune  de  Lausanne,  November  4,  writes, 
"It  is  important  that  Switzerland  should  be  repre- 
sented, either  by  an  official  representative  or  other- 
wise, at  the  peace  conference;  for  this  conference  will 
probably  settle  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  regime  of 
the  political  and  economic  life  of  the  nations  of  the 
whole  world.  Our  country  has  no  territorial  claims  to 
present  such  as  those  of  1814;  but  it  has  its  fundamen- 
tal economic  interests  to  defend — interests  which  form 
the  necessary  basis  of  its  commercial  and  industrial 
future.  They  may  be  summarized  in  three  principal 
points:  (1)  Favorable  commercial  treaties;  (2)  Lib- 
erty of  navigation  on  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the 
Danube,  under  all  conditions  and  for  all  time.  This 
liberty  should  be  solemnly  inscribed  on  the  interna- 
tional charter  of  the  peace  conference.  (3)  The  re- 
vision of  the  Gothard  convention,  which  constitutes  a 
usurious  mortgage  for  the  benefit  of  Germany  on  our 
traffic  and  on  our  independence." 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  lukewarmness  over  the 
question  of  the  locality  of  the  conference  is  the  ener- 
getic popular  campaign  for  economic  readjustment 
by  the  conference  in  favor  of  the  Swiss.  We  are  con- 
stantly reminded  that  the  tragedy  of  the  world  war 
has  sapped  the  very  life-blood  of  their — pockets. 
What  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne,  November  6,  says  of 
the  force  of  public  opinion  on  the  Gothard  question, 
applies  to  the  whole  of  the  movement:  "As  the  Easier 
Nachrichten  very  appropriately  remarks,  if  this  dec- 
laration (by  the  German  Government,  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  not  averse  to  reconsidering  the  Gothard  treaty) 
gives  Switzerland  the  right  to  discuss  the  revision  of 
the  convention,  we  shall  not  owe  this  to  our  diplomacy, 
but  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion.  It  was  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  popular  movement  in  this  country  that  the 
German  Government  was  led  to  face  the  revision  of 
this  international  pact,  which  so  intensely  violated  the 
sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the  Swiss  people." 

The  Germans,  indeed,  have  come  in  for  their  full 
share  of  animosity  in  the  general  revival  of  economic 
agitation  which  the  near  prospect  of  peace  has  caused. 
"Peace  is  coming — so  are  the  Germans,"  writes  the 
Gazette  de  Lausanne,  October  30,  and  in  this  issue  and 
again  on  November  8,  Henri  Chenevard  publishes 
long  chauvinistic  articles,  starting  a  violent  campaign 
against  the  economic  penetration  of  the  Germans.  The 
memory  of  the  exorbitant  demands  of  Germany  when 
she  raised  the  price  of  her  coal  to  Switzerland  in  1917 
also  continues  to  act  with  Germanophobe  influence. 
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The  Tribune  de  Lausanne,  November  8,  calcu- 
lates that  the  present  price  of  German  coal  in  Switzer- 
land is  ten  times  what  it  was  before  the  war,  so  that 
taking  the  average  of  Swiss  monthly  coal  importation 
from  Germany— 200,000  tons— Switzerland  must 
now  pay  430  million  francs  instead  of  45  millions. 
"We  have  the  right  to  exact  from  the  new  German  Gov- 
ernment, which  pretends  to  be  a  liberal  one,"  writes 
this  paper,  "the  renunciation  of  her  policy  of  exaction 
which  has  persistently  tended  toward  ruining  our  in- 
dustry. We  must  adopt  a  firm  attitude,  and  give  the 
Germans  to  understand  that  if  the  price  of  coal  is  not 
brought  back  to  normal,  we  are  resolved  to  stop  all  ex- 
portation from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine." 

Of  the  Gothard  question  the  Journal  de  Geneve, 
November  1,  writes:  "We  saw  what  powerful  govern- 
ments were  able  to  obtain  from  the  weakness  of  a 
small  state  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Gothard 
Convention.  Germany  and  Italy  in  1913  were  bene- 
fited for  the  future  by  privileged  rates  which  dislo- 
cated the  economic  axis  of  our  country.  For  four 
years  this  convention  has  weighed  heavily,  not  only 
on  our  public  economy,  but  also  on  our  political  life. 
In  the  interior  it  has  sown  discord  amongst  our  citi- 
zens, a  large  number  of  whom  could  not  suffer  the 
thought  of  abandoning  the  least  part  of  our  sovereign- 
ty to  foreigners.  In  connection  with  external  affairs 
it  has  subjected  us  to  the  will  of  those  who  are  stronger 
than  ourselves.  But  the  day  approaches  when  the 
fault  of  the  signers  of  this  convention  may  be  re- 
paired." 

"For  the  building  of  the  Gothard  road"  (including 
the  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  one  of  the  world's  longest  tun- 
nels, which  tremendously  facilitated  transportation  be- 
tween Germany  and  Italy)  "Germany  contributed  30,- 
000,000  francs,  Italy  58,000,000,  and  Switzerland 
31,000,000.  These  were  outright  payments  never 
meant  to  be  refunded.  The  value  which  the  foreign 
contributors  have  leaped  from  their  investment  in  the 
shape  of  extraordinary  improved  transportation  fa- 
cilities has  repaid  them  with  a  wide  margin  for  tin; 
millions  which  they  expended.  The  Gothard  road  has 
become  a  golden  gate  for  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  Germany  and  Italy."  (Busier  Nachrichten,  Novem- 
ber 6.) 

The  original  Gothard  treaty  gave  to  Italv  and  Ger- 
many a  fixed  set  of  railroad  rates  below  the  Swiss 
standard.  The  continuance  of  this  svstem  of  rate 
privileges  in  the  new  treaty  of  1913  is  the  object  of  the 
general  outcry  now  raised  in  the  press.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  treaty  has  automatically  become  null  and 
void  because  of  the  war,  from  the  action  of  the  two  for- 
eign contracting  parties;  for  there  exists  a  clause  pro- 
viding for  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  amount  of  traf- 
fic by  Germany  and  Italy — whereas  for  three  and  a 
half  years  there  has  been  no  transportation  whatever 
between  these  two  countries.  The  first  paper  to  call 
attention  to  his  fact  and  to  bring  up  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  Gothard  Convention  as  a  matter  for  the 
international  peace  conference,  was  the  National  Zei- 
October  27. 


The  free  navigation  of  the  three  great  waterwavs 
connecting  Switzerland  with  the  sea — the  Rhine,  the 
Rhone,  and  the  Danube — is  also  a  subject  which  has 
long  agitated  the  Swiss  public.    The  prospect  of  a 
League  of  Nations  influenced  bv  President  Wilson's 
principle  of  the  greatest  possible  suppression  of  eco- 
nomic barriers  has  in  this  regard  made  the  Dress  set 
great  hopes  on  the  coming  conference.    The  details 
which  complicate  the  Rhine  navigation  auestion  are 
expressed  briefly  as  follows  by  the  Tribune  de  Lau- 
sanne, October  25:  "Germany  intends  to  construct  on 
the  Rhine  between  Strassbourg  and  Basel  a  number 
of  important  establishments  for  the  utilization  of  the 
river's  hydraulic  power.    This  will  necessitate  the 
canalization  of  the  river.    The  Imperial  Government 
has  already  concluded  arrangements  for  this  end  with 
the  German  states  bordering  the  river  at  this  place. 
These  projects,  which  Germany  is  putting  through 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  Swiss  interests,  will  cre- 
ate considerable  obstacles  to  the  libertv  of  navigation 
on  the  Rhine.    They  will  deprive  Switzerland  of  a 
right  on  which  she  has  set  great  hopes — the  right  of 
improving,  by  means  of  the  Rhine,  her  connection 
with  Holland  and  with  the  sea,  and  of  thus  liberating 
herself  from  that  dependence  on  her  neighbors  which 
the  war  has  caused  to  weigh  on  her  so  heavily." 

The  last  item  in  what  might  be  called  the  "peace 
conference  campaign"  is  one  which  is  not  of  Switzer- 
land's own  choosing.    The  part  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol 
called  the  Vorarlberg,  on  the  northeastern  Swiss  fron- 
tier, has  passed  a  resolution  bv  its  new  republican 
representatives  to  join  the  Swiss  confederation,  and 
has  sent  a  commission  to  Berne  with  a  petition  to  that 
effect.    The  Grutlianer,  November  9,  announcing  the 
arrival  of  the  delegation,  expresses  its  suspicions  as  to 
whether  the  resolution  of  the  Vorarlbergians  is  the 
result  of  a  genuinely  thorough  canvass  of  the  whole 
people,  and  counsels  the  greatest  caution.  The  attitude 
of  the  press  in  general  varies  from  flat  surprise  and 
suspicion  to  complete  lack  of  interest.    The  future 
prospects  of  the  unhappy  Vorarlbergians  as  a  part  of 
the  Swiss  republic  might  be  said  to  rank  with  those  of 
the  traditional  Swiss  navy.    The  following  typical 
comment  will  triumphantly  refute  the  insidious  accu- 
sations of  the  bitter  enemies  of  the  great  European 
menace  of  Swiss  imperialism! 

"The  popular  petition  of  the  people  of  the  Vorarl- 
berg to  be  attached  to  Switzerland  has  met  with  a  very 
reserved  reception  on  the  part  of  the  German-Swiss 
press."  (Gazette  de  Lausanne,  November  6.) 

"Switzerland,  however  touched  she  may  be  by  the 
sentiments  which  certain  inhabitants  of  the  Vorarlberg 
cherish  for  her,  cannot  consent  even  to  examine  the 
proposition  without  the  most  formal,  proved  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  unanimous  popula- 
tion." {Journal  de  Geneve,  November  7.) 

"This  addition  to  the  confederacy  would  throw 
us  suddenly  into  the  international  quarrel,  would  in- 
evitably give  rise  to  counter-demands  upon  us,  and 
might  place  us  face  to  face  with  a  very  painful  situ- 
ation. .  .  •  We  must  take  care  that  this  ques- 
tion be  not  laid  before  the  peace  conference."  (Zu- 
richer  Post,  November  6.) 
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"Switzerland  would  gladly  greet  the  birth  of  a 
new  republic  on  her  eastern  frontier.  She  would 
therefore  have  to  think  twice  before  considering  an 
enlargement  of  her  own  boundaries  at  the  present  mo- 
ment." (Der  Bund,  November  5.) 


"The  Swiss  people  feel  instinctive  repugnance 
against  any  extension  of  their  territory.  We  have  not 
the  slightest  desire  to  profit  by  the  war  by  expanding 
at  the  expense  of  our  neighbors."  {Gazette  de  Lau- 
sanne, November  5.) 
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Revolution  in  Germany 

Events  in  Germany  have  been,  to  some  extent, 
shrouded  in  mystery  during  the  past  week,  due  both  to 
the  censorship  exercised  by  the  new  Government  and 
to  difficulties  in  the  transmission  of  newspapers  occa- 
sioned by  strikes  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Dur- 
ing this  period  information  has  been  spread  abroad, 
leading  to  the  somewhat  premature  conclusion  that 
Germany,  like  Russia,  is  undergoing  a  revolution  in 
which  Bolshevism  is  the  guiding  force.  The  newspa- 
pers, now  coming  through  without  hindrance,  clear  up 
many  facts  in  Germany's  revolution.  Certain  ele- 
ments, in  no  wise  amenable  to  the  dictates  of  law  or 
reason,  have  sought  to  take  advantage  of  a  period  of 
disorder  to  catch  the  ear  of  the  ignorant  and  disconso- 
late. The  results  of  this  have  been  in  some  cases  vio- 
lence and  general  chaos,  with  loss  of  life  and  the  sus- 
pension of  ordinary  pursuits.  The  outside  world,  as 
well  as  the  more  Conservative  elements  in  Germany, 
have  taken  these  demonstrations  as  proof  of  the  domi- 
nance of  Bolshevism.  A  careful  study  of  the  German 
press  gives  little  warrant  for  such  "conclusions,  but 
seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  indicate  that  Germany's  rev- 
olution has  been  singularly  free  from  disorder  and 
violence.  There  is  yet  every  indication  that,  even  in 
those  cases  where  Independent  Socialists  have  tri- 
umphed, it  is  the  more  moderate  of  these  who  have 
been  in  control.  The  Social  Democratic  party  con- 
tinues to  play  a  significant  part  and  though  it  has  been 
forced,  as  all  of  its  organs  agree,  to  make  sacrifices,  it 
has  done  so  only  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  its  con- 
trol upon  those  groups  who,  in  a  moment  of  disap- 
pointment and  bitterness  toward  the  old  regime,  show 
some  tendencies  toward  fraternization  with  Bolshevist 
elements. 

The  general  tone  of  the  press  now  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  all  parties,  with  the  probable  exception  of  the 
Spartacus  or  the  extreme  group  of  Socialists,  are  now 
agreed  that  Germany's  future  must  be  determined  by 
the  popular  will  or  by  the  agreement  of  some  kind  of 
national  assembly  in  which  all  classes  are  represented. 
There  appears  but  little  hope  that  the  old  Conservative 
party  will  have  any  voice  or  influence  in  such  an  as- 
sembly. The  press  leaves  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  moderate  Socialists  will  dominate  the  situation. 

Another  significant  feature  of  the  present  revo- 
lution in  Germany,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  press,  is 
the  continuance  of  the  administrative  system.  In- 
deed Ebert,  the  leader  of  the  new  government,  has 
appealed  especially  to  the  administrative  officials  to 
continue  in  their  positions  (Berliner  Tageblatt,  No- 
vember 10). 

Fritz  Ebert 
The  press  as  a  whole  has  given  a  number  of  events 


in  the  career  of  Fritz  Ebert,  who,  upon  the  fall  of 
Prince  Max  of  Baden,  became  '"Chancellor  of  the  Ger- 
man Republic."  Ebert  comes  from  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  was  born  in  Heidelberg  in  1871,  the  son  of 
a  saddler.  His  father  before  him  was  a  Socialist,  par- 
ticipating in  the  Socialist  movements  of  the  70's. 
From  the  outset,  young  Ebert  was  educated  in  a  So- 
cialistic atmosphere.  In  1907  he  was  connected  with 
a  Socialistic  newspaper,  the  Buergerzeitung.  In  1908 
he  became  an  active  member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Social  Democratic  party,  and  in  the  same  year  he  suc- 
ceeded Bebei  in  the  Reichstag.  Throughout  the  war 
he  has  remained  in  the  ranks  of  the  Majority  Social- 
ists and  in  1917,  in  the  Socialistic  Congress  of  Wurtz- 
berg,  he  played  a  dominant  part  as  President.  At  the 
time  of  Prince  Max's  formation  of  a  coalition  govern- 
ment, Ebert  was  offered  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior, 
but  refused.  Sinse  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  he 
has  appeared  as  the  man  of  the  hour,  and  being  less 
encumbered  by  a  previous  record  than  the  more  bril- 
liant Scheidemann  he  has  succeeded  quite  naturally 
to  the  leadership  of  the  new  government. 

The  Abdication  of  the  Kaiser 
On  November  9  Prince  Max  of  Baden  announced 
in  a  proclamation,  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung, 
November  9,  that  "the  Kaiser  and  King  had  decided 
to  abdicate  the  throne."  The  explanation  of  the  abdi- 
cation seems  to  lie  in  the  Socialistic  pressure  which, 
rapidly  increasing,  made  this  abdication  an  imperative 
necessity.  The  explanation  offered  by  the  Nord- 
deutsche Allgemeine  Zeitung,  November  10,  is  typical 
of  the  entire  press:  ''The  decision  of  the  Kaiser  to 
abdicate  the  throne  signifies  a  complete  change  from 
the  political  character  of  yesterday.  The  Social  Demo- 
cratic party  believed  that  the  tendencies  in  the  Empire 
which  threatened  to  lead  to  anarchy  might  prove  suc- 
cessful, but  that  the  Kaiser's  abdication  would  serve  to 
restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  people  and  would  lead 
to  calm  and  order.  .  .  .  Many  people  were  brought  to 
believe  that  this  party,  in  delivering  its  ultimatum,  had 
in  mind  not  its  own  success,  but  rather  a  desire  to  ren- 
der a  service  to  the  Fatherland,  threatened  with  de- 
struction." The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  November  10,  of- 
fers a  similar  explanation,  but  discusses  the  revolution 
as  a  far-reaching  change:  "The  greatest  of  all  the  revo- 
lutions, breaking  suddenly  like  a  storm  wind,  has 
swept  away  the  Imperial  regime  with  all  that  belongs 
to  it.  It  can  be  called  the  greatest  of  revolutions  be- 
cause never  before  has  a  Bastille  so  strongly  fortified 
and  so  massively  constructed  been  stormed." 

Writing  for  the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung, 
November  9,  Dr.  Ed  Heilfron  explains  the  constitu- 
tional aspects  of  the  Kaiser's  abdication:    "There  is 
no  specific  Imperial  law  denying  the  right  of  the 
Kaiser  to  abdicate;  the  constitution  is  equally  silent 
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on  the  subject.  This  is  only  natural  since  there  is  no 
law  which  creates  the  German  Kaiser  other  than  that 
laid  down  in  Article  XI;  'The  President  of  the  fed- 
eration is  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  bears  the  title  of 
Kaiser.'  The  sovereignty  of  the  German  Empire  rests, 
as  Prince  Bismarck  pointed  out  in  his  famous  ad- 
dress to  the  Reichstag  of  April  19,  1871,  not  in  the 
Kaiser,  but  in  the  assembly  of  the  federated  govern- 
ments Whosoever  is  King  of  Prussia  is,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  law,  'the  President  of  the  Federation 
When  the  abdication  of  the  Kaiser  was  announced, 
this  could  only  mean  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had  ab- 
dicated; his  abdication  as  German  Kaiser  came  about 
automatically.' 

Is  Germany  a  Republic 

With  the  abdication  of  the  Kaiser,  followed  by 
the  resignation  of  Prince  Max  of  Baden  as  Chancellor, 
the  Socialists  were  quick  to  announce  the  creation  of 
a  German  Republic.    There  is  involved,  however,  not 
only  a  constitutional  question  which  seems  to  deny 
the  legal  existence  of  a  Republic,  but  also  a  question 
of  fact.   There  seems  to  be  numerous  de  facto  repub- 
lics in  Germany  as  a  result  of  the  revolution;  it  yet 
remains  to  be  seen  how  far  these  will  succeed  in  cre- 
ating a  republican  federation.   On  this  point  the  Taeg- 
liche  Rundschau,  November  10,  still  representing  the 
the    Conservative    party,  says:     "Scheidemann  has 
proclaimed  a  German  Republic  from  the  steps  of  the 
Reichstag.    Yet  this  does  not  bring  it  into  existence. 
A  Republic  can  be  created  only  by  the  announcement 
by  the  former  Chancellor,  Prince  Max  of  Baden,  of 
the  united  sentiment  of  a  national  assembly  in  favor 
of  such  a  government;  the  convocation  and  organiza- 
tion of  which  must  first  be  taken  into  consideration. 
In  no  other  way  can  a  Republic  be  created.  Mean- 
time chaos  exists  in  which  the  revolutionary  Social 
Democrats  have  the  upper  hand.  Simultaneously 
with  the  abdication  of  the  Kaiser  comes  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  Prince  Max  of  Ba- 
den, and  the  severance  of  the  Social  Democrats  from 
the  Government.    Accordingly  today  only  a  Rump 
Government  stands. 

The  Liberal  Berliner  Tageblatt,  November  10,  is 
equally  uncertain  as  to  the  existence  of  a  Republic,  but 
is  quite  confident  of  the  success  of  the  Ebert  Govern- 
ment.   While  discussing  the  recent  developments  in 
German  politics,  the  Tageblatt  seeks  also  to  explain 
the  failure  of  Prince  Max's  Government.  Meantime 
it  finds  the  solution  of  Germany's  political  future  in 
a  national  assembly.    "For  a  week  civil  and  military 
authority  have  been  so  intermingled,  so  entangled, 
and  yet  so  far  reaching  in  their  ramifications,  that  they 
seem  to  have  made  sure  of  their  dominance  over  the 
changes  of  the  times.    Through  the  streets  of  Berlin 
move  the  gray  automobiles  of  officers;  in  the  squares 
stand  the  columns  of  armed  supporters  of  the  new 
power,  a  purely  military  power  apparently  taking 
hold  of  everything,  a  power  in  which  office  holders 
and  ministers  form  an  inevitable  bureaucracy.    .  . 

The  ministry  of  Prince  Max  of  Baden  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  an  armistice, 
and  it  has  successfully  achieved  this  mission.  .  .  . 
It  failed  to  persuade  the  Kaiser  to  abdicate  at  a  seas- 


onable moment.  It  permitted  the  adherents  of  the  old 
tradition  to  remain  in  office,  for  it  had  no  program 
which  could  serve  the  interests  of  the  masses  and  win 
their  confidence. 

"Ebert  is — if  dissension  does  not  force  his  res- 
ignation— now  Imperial  Chancellor,  and  he  will  form 
a  Government  which  will  check  the  growing  chaos. 
On  the  other  hand  whosoever  understands  the  ten- 
dency of  the  hour — yet  indeed  who  does  understand 
it? — must  give  to  the  Government  his  entire  support. 
.  .  .  A  national  assembly  shall,  with  freedom 
and  sovereignty,  determine  whether  Germany  shall 
be  a  republic  or  in  what  other  manner  it  shall  proceed 
upon  its  future  course." 

The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Novem- 
ber 9,  sees  many  difficulties  ahead  of  the  German 
people,  and  warns  them  against  the  belief  "that  un- 
certainty has  been  removed  and  that  we  have  burst 
suddenly  into  the  bright  light  of  safety  and  assur- 
ance. .  .  .  Organization  can  be  brought  about 
only  be  the  people  themselves.  The  people  no  longer 
have  monarchs  to  lead  their  statesmen,  and  their 
statesmen  do  not  know  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  they 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  people." 

The  Character  of  the  Revolution 
It  will  readily  be  observed  from  the  above  that 
while  the  press  generally  regards  the  "German  Re- 
public" as  yet  non-existent,  the  belief  is  prevalent  that 
its  existence  may  be  brought  about.  Meantime  the 
question  remains:  what  is  the  character  of  the  present 
revlutionary  tendencies?  The  press  as  a  whole  re- 
gards the  revolution  as  orderly. 

Kreuz-Zeitung,  November  10,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  revolutionary  demonstration  in 
Berlin:    "Berlin  is  in  the  hands  of  The  Council  of 
Workmen  and  Soldiers.  This  morning  about  9  o'clock 
the  workmen  of  the  great  industrial  establishments 
joined  in  the  general  strike.    Processions  carrying  red 
flags  and  escorted  by  armed  soldiers  of  all  branches  of 
the  service,  moved  toward  the  center  of  the  city  from 
the  outlying  districts.    The  first  processions  to  enter 
the  city  came  by  way  of  Acker  and  Brunnen  Streets. 
The  soldiers  and  officers  were  requested  at  the  very 
beginning  to  remove  their  cockades  and  shoulder 
straps.    A  general  brotherhood  of  sailors,  soldiers 
and  workmen  was  organized.   They  pressed  their  way 
into  the  barracks  and  were  accorded  a  welcome  recep- 
tion by  the  soldiers.    The  military  garrisons  m  the 
factories  abandoned  their  posts  and  joined  with  the 
workmen.   As  far  as  is  known,  the  only  clash  between 
the  masses  and  an  armed  force,  occurred  during  the 
occupation  of  the   so-called    'Maikaefer'  barracks. 
Here  two  officers  fired  upon  the  crowd,  killing  three 
and  wounding  one.    Public  buildings  and  institutions 
were  taken  over  by  the  masses  without  encountering 
any  great  difficulty,  thus  making  it  very  clear  that  the 
military  power  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple    The  procession  of  strikers  representing  the  so- 
ciety of  wireless  telegraphers  came  to  the  Reichstag 
about  half  past  one  o'clock.    A  detachment  of  rifle- 
men occupied  the  steps  before  which  the  crowd 
gathered.   Representative  Scheidemann  made  the  iol- 
lowing  address: 
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"  'The  Kaiser  and  the  Crown  Prince  have  abdi- 
cated, the  dynasty  is  overthrown,  resulting  in  a  glori- 
ous victory  for  the  German  people.  Ebert  has  been 
authorized  to  establish  the  new  government,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Social  Democratic  party.  Decrees 
of  the  Government  are  made  valid  only  by  Ebert's 
signature,  and  enactments  of  the  Minister  of  War  re- 
quire in  addition,  the  counter-signature  of  a  Social 
Democratic  representative.'  " 

The  Berliner  Tageblatl,  November  10,  while  ex- 
pressing great  confidence  in  the  success  of  Ebert's 
leadership,  finds  in  his  address  the  assurance  of  an 
orderly  revolution:  "All  that  Ebert  says  in  his  ad- 
dress is  true  and  wise.  He  warns  against  the  hinder- 
ing of  the  production  and  distribution  of  necessary 
supplies;  he  urges  the  necessity  of  calm  and  order  in 
the  streets.  He  speaks  in  no  uncertain  language  of 
the  former  officialdom  in  town  and  country.  He  says 
clearly  that  many  of  the  officers  must  remain  in 
power  to  work  with  the  new  men,  and  asks  these  offi- 
cers for  the  love  of  the  people  to  remain  at  their 
posts.  .  .  .  The  protection  of  the  people  against 
elements  which,  in  the  days  of  agitation  seek  to 
alter  the  high  character  of  the  workingmen  and  sol- 
diers and  to  thwart  their  natural  instincts,  is  the  most 
important  problem.  The  people  hope,  through  the 
energy  of  the  Government  and  the  foresight  of  the 
workingmen  and  soldiers  quickly  to  withdraw  the 
power  which  these  elements  have  already  seized." 

That  element  of  the  Socialist  party  which,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution  sought  to  bring  about  a 
regime  of  violence  and  disorder,  has  found  such  lit- 
tle sympathy  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  Independent 
Socialists  that  it  has  broken  away  and  now,  as  a 
small  group,  is  known  as  Spartacus.  The  F rankfurter 
Zeitung,  November  14,  says:  "The  Spartacus  Group, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Independent  Social- 
ist party,  declared  itself  an  independent  party  in  a 
public  assembly  held  in  Berlin  on  November  14." 

Meantime  the  moderates  of  the  Independent  So- 
cialists, along  with  the  Social  Democrats,  dominate 
the  situation.  V  orwaerts,  November  10,  in  a  long  ar- 
ticle denies  the  existence  of  violent  dissension  be- 
tween the  Independent  Socialists  and  the  Social  Demo- 
crats, and  proclaims  an  era  of  reform.  It  strongly 
denounces  all  elements  which  seek  to  foster  disorder 
or  violence.  "The  German  people  and  in  particular 
the  people  of  Berlin  have  gained  an  unparalleled 
victory.  Even  the  events  of  1848  pale  in  comparison 
with  the  vast  upheaval  of  November  9,  1918.  .  .  . 
In  the  realm  of  external  affairs,  the  new  popular  re- 
gime is  to  conclude  peace;  within  the  Empire,  it  is 
to  organize  the  food  supply,  to  bring  about  the  orderly 
demobilization  of  the  ten  million  soldiers,  to  put  na- 
tional affairs  in  order.  It  must  also  deal  with  numer- 
ous other  problems,  of  the  utmost  importance.  This 
tnsk  we  can  and  shall  perform,  but  one  preliminary 
condition  is  indispensable  for  the  achievement;  that 
labor  remain  united  without  losing  sight  of  its  aims." 

Warning  Against  Bolshevism 

After  thus  outlining  the  aims  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment, V orwaerts  warns  against  the  influence  of  irre- 
sponsible leaders  and  points  out  the  necessity  of 


guarding  against  any  Bolshevist  tendencies.  "Even 
yesterday  small  individual  groups,  headed  in  many 
cases  by  obscure  and  irresponsible  leaders,  attempted 
to  go  their  own  way,  hindering  the  work  already  initi- 
ated by  the  laboring  men  and  soldiers.  Of  all  con- 
ceivable crimes  against  labor  this  is  the  darkest.  The 
effort  that  is  being  made  by  the  great  masses  of  the 
laboring  class  must  not  be  interrupted  by  small  mi- 
norities. Yesterday's  popular  victory  over  the  old 
regime  cost  but  little  bloodshed.  After  so  magnifi- 
cent a  triumph,  shall  the  world  be  forced  to  witness 
the  spectacle  of  labor  defeating  its  own  aims  through 
internal  strife?  That  must  never  be!  The  events  of 
yesterday  occasioned  increasing  appreciation  of  the 
necessity  for  solidarity  in  the  Labor  Party.  From 
nearly  every  city,  from  all  the  monarchies,  from  all 
the  federated  states  we  hear  that  old  parties  were 
united  with  their  formerly  dissenting  elements  and 
that  they  achieved  their  ancient  unity.  In  Bavaria  such 
a  union  was  consummated  throughout  the  state.  There 
party  bickerings  are  over.  Shall  we  allow  Berlin  to 
be  outdone?" 

Vorwaerts  points  out  also  that  in  the  midst  of 
this  struggle  for  a  new  form  of  government,  the  So- 
cial Democrats  are  striving  to  gain  control,  even  at  the 
cost  of  sacrifice.  "The  old  Social  Democratic  Party 
is  putting  forth  every  effort  to  achieve  solidarity  even 
at  some  sacrifice.  In  this  it  feels  itself  in  accord  with 
the  sound  instincts  of  the  laboring  class. 
The  Social  Democratic  Party  is  not  seeking  a  goal 
of  self-interest,  but  it  is  inspired  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  work  of  redeeming  our  people  from  the  abase- 
ment in  which  our  people  has  been  hurled  by  the  im- 
perialism now  happily  overthrown,  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  a  united  and  resolute  Labor  Party. 

"The  hand  of  fellowship  is  extended — proffer 
your  own!" 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Dutch 

The  Resignation  of  the  Dutch  Commander- 
in-Chief 

The  Telegraaf  (Liberal,  Anglophile),  November 
7,  reports  that  General  Snijders,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Dutch  land  and  sea  forces,  has  been 
obliged  to  resign,  following  the  interpellations  made 
in  Parliament  by  the  Socialists  (see  Press  Review, 
November  16.)  The  paper  considers  that  the  prin- 
cipal cause  for  the  removal  of  the  General  was  the 
fact  that  he  ordered  disciplinary  measures  to  be 
taken  against  all  regiments  identified  with  the  recent 
disorders,  including  the  innocent  men.  This  pro- 
cedure was  generally  condemned  in  the  House,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  has  since  limited  punishment  to 
those  soldiers  who  were  actually  found  guilty.  After 
commenting  on  certain  merits  of  the  General,  the 
Telegraaf  concludes  by  remarking  that  generals  of 
the  old  school  and  officers  of  the  present  corps  are  ut- 
terly unsuited  to  the  new  times  which  require  new 
methods. 

The  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche  Courant  (Liberal), 
November  7,  writes:  "Our  rejoicing  at  the  General's 
departure  is  not  a  mark  of  ingratitude  for  the  un- 
doubtedly well-meant  efforts  of  General  Snijders.  He 
should  have  resigned  even  earlier.    For  a  year  and  a 
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half  this  paper  has  pointed  out  that  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  difficulties  confronting  the  War  De- 
partment could  never  be  reached  as  long  as  the  army 
system  remained  unchanged.  The  army  and  navy 
are  now  again  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  can  thus  provide  for  the  broad  interests 
of  the  country,  which  are*  far  more  important  than  the 
maintenance  of  mobilization."  The  Courant  con- 
ciders  that  Troelstra  (Socialist  Leader)  was  most 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  change,  and  ex- 
presses  regret  that  Troelstra  did  not  lend  abler  sup- 
port to  its  own  views  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Het  Volk  (Social-Democratic)  November  7,  un- 
der the  title:  "Militarism  Defeated,"  lauds  Troel- 
stra for  having  said  the  right  word  at  the  right  time, 
and  considers  that  the  Minister  of  War's  statement, 
"to  new  times,  new  methods,"  will  be  a  message  of 
hope  to  the  troops.  Complete  demobilization  is  not 
yet  possible,  but  the  Government  will  begin  to  de- 
crease the  strength  of  the  garrisons.  The  second 
half  of  the  draft  of  1919  will  not,  for  the  time  being, 
be  placed  under  arms;  the  first  half  will  not  be  sta- 
tioned in  depots  but  will  be  incorporated  in  the  field 
army,  so  that  its  training  will  be  completed  in  three 
months'  time.  No  further  orders  for  arms  and  cloth- 
ing will  be  placed.  The  Minister  of  War  is  reported 
as  saying  that  in  this  manner  the  Government  will 
reduce  the  burden  of  mobilization  both  in  men  and 
in  money. 

Het  Volk,  however,  does  not  consider  all  de- 
mands of  the  Socialists  satisfied,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  disciplinary  and  sanitary  systems,  though 
it  recognizes  that  the  Government  requires  time  for 
the  necessary  reorganization.  At  the  same  time  the 
article  calls  on  the  Socialist  Party  not  to  remain  con- 
tent with  initial  successes,  and  concludes  by  urging 
the  men  to  organize  in  order  that  the  "new  spirit" 
of  democracy  may  penetrate  throughout  the  entire 
army  system. 
AMERICAN  PRESS 

The  World  After  the  War 
Even  while  the  war  went  on,  the  thoughts  of  men 
turned  frequently  to  contemplation  of  the  probable 
condition  of  the  world  after  the  advent  of  peace. 
Some  thinkers  had  predicted  an  economic  struggle, 
world-wide  in  its  scope,  more  bitter  than  even  the 
conflict  of  arms.    This  they  have  called  "The  War 
After  the  War."    Others  have  drawn  solace  from  the 
belief  that  a  better  world  would  emerge  from  the 
the  welter  of  blood  in  which  struggling  humanity 
has  been  drenched  for  four  long  years.    This  strain 
of  idealistic  hopes  has  been  noticeable  in  the  press 
of  the  world — even  in  Germany — and  notably  in 
America.    The  discussions  of  after  the  war  problems 
have  been  permeated  with  the  belief  that  the  delicate 
radjustments  that  must  follow  the  war  will  in  some 
way  be  worked  out  for  the  better. 

The  American  press  of  October  11  paid  more  at- 
tention to  Secretary  Robert  Lansing's  address  be- 
fore the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  on  the  subject 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Coming  Era,"  than  it  had  ever 
paid  to  his  state  papers.    This  address  was  widely 


quoted,  particularly  that  part  in  which  he  said,  "The 
new  era,  born  in  blood  and  fire  on  the  battlefields  of 
Europe,  must  be  a  Christian  era  in  reality  and  not 
alone  in  name.  The  years  to  come  must  be  years  of 
fraternity  and  common  purpose.  International  in- 
justice must  cease."  It  seemed  to  be  the  judgment 
of  the  press  that  his  address  outlined  not  only  Ameri- 
ca's aim  in  the  war,  but  also  the  fundamentals  of  gov- 
ernment that  must  triumph  after  the  crisis  through 
which  the  world  is  passing. 

Mr.  Lansing  further  said:    "We  know  that  we 
will  be  the  victors  in  this  world  struggle.    We  know 
that  the  German  military  leaders  and  their  forces 
will  be  defeated.    With  that  mighty  task  ended,  the 
world  will  enter  upon  a  new  stage  of  civilization. 
It  is  to  that  era  we  must  turn  our  thoughts,  even  now, 
in  the  midst  of  this  great  war,  if  we  are  to  be  ready, 
as  we  ought  to  be  ready,  to  meet  intelligently  the  dif- 
ficult problems  which  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
solve.    For  this  reason  I  do  not  look  back  into  the 
past,  but  forward  into  the  future  which  is  so  vitally 
important  to  us  all.    We  must  cast  aside  many  of 
our  conceptions  of  the  proper  relationships  between 
nations  and  between  individuals.    We  must  revise 
many  ideas  which  we  believed  to  be  established  for 
all  time.    We  must  free  our  minds  of  ancient  preju- 
dice and  cherished  theories,  so  that  we  can  adjust  our 
lives  to  the  changes  which  are  bound  to  come." 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger,  Octo- 
ber 19,  is  also  buoyed  up  by  optimism,  superinduced 
by  the  news  of  the  Austrian  debacle.    It  believes  that 
"the  leaven  of  justice  has  begun  to  work  with  power- 
ful effect  to  the  undoing  of  wrongs  in  Europe."  In 
forecasting  the  bright  future  of  a  new  Austria  it 
points  out  that  "nothing  of  this  kind  would  have  been 
done  at  this  time  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  leaven  of 
justice  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  hid 
in  the  meal  of  the  world's  thinking  and  left  to  do 
its  perfect  work.   The  whole  lump  is  not  yet  leavened, 
but  the  stuff  is  still  active.  .    .    .  These  are  great 
days  in  which  we  are  living,  the  like  of  which  the 
sun  has  never  before  dawned  upon.  And  every  Ameri- 
can should  be  proud  of  his  citizenship  in  a  nation 
whose  chosen  leader  has  been  able  to  lift  up  in  the 
sight  of  the  world  an  ideal  of  such  magnetic  powers 
as  to  draw  all  the  other  nations  to  it,  even  though 
some  of  them  approached  it  unwillingly." 

An  editorial  on  reconstruction  problems  in  the 
Washington  Star,  October  3,  shows  a  bright  vision 
of  America  in  peace.  "America  in  the  peace  times 
coming  should  be  greater  than  hitherto  America 
has  ever  been.  The  opportunities  will  be  greater  than 
the  country  has  hitherto  ever  enjoyed.  We  shall  have 
no  waste  places  to  repair.  Such  dislocations  as  the 
war  has  forced  can  be  remedied  in  no  great  time  if 
the  proper  policies  are  agreed  upon.  Producing 
plants  which  have  been  turned  from  original  designs 
and  performances  can  be  turned  back  and  made  to 
serve  as  before.  But  the  proper  policies  must  be 
agreed  upon,  and  now  is  the  time  to  begin  consid- 
eration of  the  subject." 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  keenly  alive  to 
the  problems  of  the  future,  even  extends  its  scope 
to  the  views  of  eminent  British  thinkers.    Its  issue 
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of  October  4  contains  an  interview  with  Lord  Charn- 
wood,  a  distinguished  biographer  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln.   Lord  Charnwood  said  in  part: 

"I  hope  it  is  going  to  be  clearly  grasped  that  a 
League  of  Nations  does  not  merely  involve  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  tribunal  with  force  behind  it,  which 
shall  settle  international  disputes  after  they  have  be- 
come serious.  Indeed,  the  creation  of  machinery  of 
that  kind,  though  it  presents  a  very  difficult  problem, 
is  a  matter  which  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  consider. 
After  this  war,  people  will  not  immediately  want  to 
go  to  war  again.  The  existence  of  an  effective  league 
depends  far  more  upon  the  growth  of  international 
administration  of  some  matters  of  international  con- 
cern. 

"I  may  have  been  misleading  in  using  the  words 
'international  administration.'  By  them  I  mean  that 
the  league  will  have  a  legislative  and  executive  side 


to  it,  which  will  be  more  important  than  its  merely 
judicial  side. 

"What  I  have  in  mind  is  the  control  of  the  back- 
ward and  undeveloped  countries  of  the  world,  which 
must  inevitably  be  more  or  less  under  the  control  of 
one  or  another  of  their  stronger  neighbors." 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  discoursing  in  Boston  on 
the  aims  and  efforts  of  the  war  (the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  October  21),  though  he  confessed  to  being 
"dreadfully  afraid  of  the  intoxicating  power  of 
militarism,"  could  yet  see  brighter  days  ahead  even 
for  Germany.  "I  want  every  German  to  understand 
that  if  we  fight  against  Germany  and  are  determined 
to  beat  her,  it  is  not  to  annihilate  her,  but  to  liberate 
her — not  to  crush  her,  but  in  order  that  the  old  Ger- 
man spirit  that  we  honor,  the  German  genius  which 
we  acknowledge  is  glorious  and  necessary  to  mankind, 
shall  be  liberated  and  be  able  to  live  again  for  her 
own  benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of  humanity." 
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The  Revolution  in  Germany 
The  rapid  but  relatively  sober  evolution  of  a  Re- 
public of  Germany  was  almost  stupefying.  There  were 
constantly  expressed  fears  that  the  German  Old  Man 
of  the  Sea  was  simply  changing  his  appearance,  but 
was  still  at  heart  the  same  old  man.  The  revolution 
seemed  too  well  staged,  too  rapid.  It  was  repeatedly 
pointed  out  that  in  the  midst  of  tumbling  thrones  and 
rolling  crowns  German  unity  remained  unchanged, 
the  Governmental  machine  and  functionaries  were 
unaltered  and  finally  that  German  aspirations  con- 
tinued the  same.  Russia  was  still  too  near  for  many 
people  to  believe  an  orderly  revolution  possible.  So 
as  day  after  day  passed  without  an  all  engulfing  cata- 
clysm in  Germany  and  without  any  signs  of  complete 
disorganization,  it  began  to  be  hinted  that  eventually 
Germany  would  be  like  Russia,  that  now  the  Allies 
must  face  the  Bolshevik  menace  at  their  very  doors. 
As  this  prophecy  went  unfulfilled,  the  very  orderli- 
ness of  it  all  was  taken  as  proof  positive  not  only  that 
the  whole  affair  was  sham  but  also  that  the  Allies 
would  suddenly  find  in  Republican  Germany  a  danger- 
ous foe.  In  the  last  few  days,  however,  wiser  counsels 
have  begun  to  prevail.  Gauvain  in  the  Debats,  even 
while  pointing  out  that  Germany  is  an  unrecognizable 
organism,  rebukes  those  who  persist  in  fearing  an  un- 
known catastrophe. 

The  Echo  de  Paris,  November  9,  one  of  the  most 
persistent  "doubting  Thomases"  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Revolution,  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  of  con- 
duct that  "for  the  next  ten  years  any  solution  Ger- 
many may  find  must  have  no  effect  on  our  attitude." 
The  Petit  Journal,  November  14,  duly  repeats  these 
views.  November  17  the  Echo  is  still  unconvinced; 
Hindenburg's  proclamation  is  an  indication  that  he 
is  still  at  his  post,  the  "cloak  of  liberalism  always 
hides  the  body  of  William."  Germany  is  trying  to 
move  us  to  pity  by  her  recitals  of  woes  and  is  trying 
to  frighten  us  with  the  Bolshevist  bogey  and  an  all 
engulfing  anarchy.  This  facade  is  false,  the  Revolu- 
tion is  pursuing  an  even  tenor,  the  machinery  of 
Government  and  distribution,  still  unshaken,  con- 
tinues to  work  for  as  advantageous  a  peace  as  is  pos- 
sible. "Germany,  disciplined  by  a  half  century  of 
autocracy,  will  keep  together  to  ensure  her  national 
prosperity."  The  closing  paragraph  of  the  article 
contains  an  interesting  hint  of  what  this  paper  would 
regard  as  a  suitable  guarantee  in  the  face  of  such  a 
menace:  "To  get  the  full  advantage  from  her  glori- 
ous peace,  France  must  protect  herself  by  the  frontiers 
of  1814.  .  .  .  (censored)  and  behind  a  left 
bank  restored  to  its  natural  form  which  is  Celtic- 
Rheinish." 
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As  might  be  expected,  the  Gaulois,  November  13, 
asserts  that  the  "Old  German  soul,  proud,  cruel,  piti- 
less, ferocious,  is  one  and  indivisible,"  and  insists 
that  "Germany  must  not  be  allowed  to  escape  her 
responsibility."  Figaro,  November  9,  does  not  hold 
the  same  detached  views  as  the  Echo  de  Paris  of  the 
same  date,  but  says:  "Once  we  have  the  necessary 
gages  we  shall  follow  with  deep  interest  the  popular 
movements  in  Saxony."  .  .  .  This  interest,  how- 
ever, is  due  somewhat  to  the  fact  that  "France  will 
never  forget  that  it  is  on  our  country  that  German 
unity  bears  chiefly  and  that  whatever  meances  that 
unity  must  be  ardently  desired  and  favored  by  us," 
an  argument  occasionally  heard  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  remained  for  Daudet  in  /' Action  Francaise, 
November  15,  under  the  dramatic  title  "A  Terrible 
Masquerade,"  to  utter  the  most  extreme  view  of  this 
school.  "With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  by  his  illusory  shibboleth  'invitation 
to  democracy,'  has  opened  the  door  to  the  most 
terrible  masquerade  that  ever  threatened  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  present  atrocious  butchery.  .  . 
This  masquerade  under  the  mantle  of  the  Republic 
sustains.  ...  the  aspirations  of  the  German 
unity." 

On  November  13,  Old  asked  the  question  appear- 
ing in  almost  every  paper:  "Can  Germany  avoid  an- 
archy?" The  next  day  this  paper  published  an  article 
by  Bainville,  a  Royalist  who  generally  contributes  to 
the  Action  Francaise,  which  characterized  the  transi- 
tion from  monarchy  to  revolution  in  Germany  as  a 
"cutting  of  the  Gordian  knot."  The  one  fundamental 
obstacle  to  a  vital  constitutional  reform  was  the  close 
co-operation  of  princelings.  Of  these  the  most  power- 
ful was  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  consequently  the 
revolution  had  to  triumph  at  Munich  as  well  as  Ber- 
lin. The  outbreak  of  the  Bavarian  Revolution,  while 
William's  abdication  was  still  in  suspense,  did  the 
deed.  German  unity,  however,  of  which  the  founda- 
tions were  laid  in  1866  and  1871,  will  still  be  un- 
touched. When  German-Austria  has  been  added  to 
revolutionary  Germany  there  "will  be  a  German  bloc 
from  Hamburg  to  Vienna,  comparable  in  Europe  to 
the  United  States  in  America.  Will  this  new  question 
be  faced  by  men  as  idealistic  and  just  as  Wilson?" 

When  it  was  clear  that  the  old  functionaries 
"outrageously  reactionary"  were  still  at  their  post 
"more  disciplined  than  ever  and  obedient  to  the  or- 
ders of  the  red  Excellencies,"  Oui,  November  16, 
pointed  out  that  "this  wisdom  .  .  .  is  at  once 
a  guarantee  and  a  danger  . .  .  .  for  the  Repub- 
lic not  only  seems  unified  but  still  pan-German," 
which  necessitates  the  strictest  guarantees,  he  Pays, 
November  14,  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  further 
echoed  Bainville's  fear  of  a  German-Austrian  bloc 
which  might  be  "avoided  by  pacific  means  and  good 
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economic   arguments,"   adding  that  Germany  had 
"changed  only  superficially." 

This  view  was  frequently  found  in  the  news  jour- 
nals. For  instance  le  Petit  Parisien,  November  14, 
in  common  with  a  number  of  other  papers,  publishes 
an  interview  with  Inghels,  a  repatriated  deputy  who 
had  been  in  prison  at  *Coblenz.  Inghels,  although 
liberated  by  the  revolution,  was  inclined  to  look  on  it 
with  distrust  because  of  its  very  orderliness.  The 
same  paper,  however,  November  18,  had  changed 
its  views  sufficiently  to  publish  an  article  headed 
"Rejoice  and  Let  Events  Alone"  from  the  pen  of 
Lieut.  Col.  Rousset.  "How  are  the  Germans  going 
to  trick  us?  They  have  given  us  strict  guarantees, 
our  soil  is  free.  .  .  .  Victory  is  a  singular  aid 
to  the  solution  of  difficult  problems." 

According  to  la  Victorie,  November  15:  "The 
Revolution  appears  to  be  taking  a  good  turn  and  it 
seems  likely  to  avoid  the  red  plague  of  Bolshevism. 

The  German  people  of  every  class  has  a 
sense  of  organization  and  discipline  in  singular  con- 
trast to  the  anarchistic  spirit  of  our  Russian  friends. 
Moreover  the  German  bourgeoisie  is  larger  and  more 
active  than  in  Russia."    The  same  writer  regards  the 
provisional  retention  of  the  bureaucratic  functiona- 
ries, civil  and  military,  as  an  intelligent  measure  to 
avoid  Bolshevism,  and  hints  that  the  frequently  ex- 
pressed fears  of  certain  Frenchmen  are  manifesta- 
tions of  the  "spirit  of  the  defeated,  which  we  have 
cultivated  since  1870,  and  which  makes  us  fear  our 
own  shadows."   The  overthrow  of  William  is  like  that 
of  Napoleon  III,  and  is  itself  one  of  the  best  of  guar- 
antees.   Finally  he  recalls  Bebel's  cry  in?1870  "An 
honorable  peace  to  the  French  Republic,"  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  new  cry  be:    "Honorable  peace 
with  the  German  Republic."    The  article  in  Rappel, 
November  16,  lays  stress  on  the  reasonable  attitude 
of  German  Socialism  and  the  growing  bourgeois  in- 
fluence in  a  new  party,  which  might  serve  to  counter- 
balance the  Independents  and  the  minority  elements. 
The  Journal  du  Peuple,  November  15,  answers  the 
frequent  charge  that  German  democracy  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  defeat  by  saying:    "Had  Napoleon  III  been 
victorious  at  Sedan  we  should  still  have  a  Napoleonic 
dynasty." 

The  Temps,  November  14,  while  specifically  ac- 
cepting Wilson's  thesis  that  a  victory  of  arms  alone 
is  temporary  and  that  the  future  belongs  to  those 
who  stand  forth  as  the  real  friends  of  humanity, 
insists  that  while  "Justice  alone  can  make  peace" 
good  faith  is  needed.  "The  problem  of  Germany 
which  today  obstructs  the  road  to  peace  can  be  solved 
only  if  Germany  is  isolated."  The  first  step  to  this 
is  to  be  taken  in  the  East. 

An  interesting  conflict  of  view  is  apparent  between 
the  Populaire,  November  12,  and  VEvenement,  No- 
vember 14,  as  to  the  role  played  by  various  elements 
of  the  Socialists  in  Germany.  The  Populaire,  an  ex- 
treme paper,  insists  that  the  Independents  were  a  con- 
siderable force  in  Berlin,  Saxony,  Koenigsberg, 
Brunswick,  and  all  Germany.  The  Spartacus  party 
and  Independents  wish  to  preserve  intact  the  princi- 


ples of  Marx  and  Engels  "as  applied  by  Bebel.  .  .  . 
which  made  the  Socialists  the  most  powerful  party  of 
Germany."  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Independents,  the 
Hohenzollerns  would  not  have  fallen.  L'Evenement, 
on  the  contrary,  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that, 
while  there  were  indications  the  first  day  that  the  mi- 
nority was  participating,  "Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  Ebert  closed  the  office  of  this  ele- 
ment in  Berlin  by  an  order  Max  himself  did  not  dare 
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The  most  startling  views,  however,  appeared  in 
1' Information,  November  17.    The  same  paper  had 
published,  November  12,  an  article  by  Albert  Thomas, 
a  moderate    Socialist   leader   and   an  ex-Minister. 
Thomas,  after  agreeing  to  the  necessity  of  gages, 
pointed  out  the  struggle  between  democratic  and  feu- 
dal Germany  on  one  hand,  and  industrial  Germany 
on  the  other.    He  admitted  that  the  Social  Democ- 
racy was   "rotten  with  Pan-Germanism"    and  that 
Ebert's  present  leadership  is  due,  as  Branting  said, 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  kept  close  to  the  masses,  and 
that  Eisner  was  in  power  at  Munich  for  a  like  reason. 
Thomas  accepted  the  principle  of  guarantees  with 
the  promise  that  the  character  of  future  Germany 
depended  on  Allied  treatment  of  the  new  Republic. 
November  17,  the  same  paper  lost  all  restraint,  and 
after  a  proper  disclaimer  of  all  chauvinism,  stated 
that  the  Kaiser's  abdication  was  still  in  doubt,  and 
that  "half  of  Prussia  is  cherishing  dreams  of  re- 
venge,"— all  this  by  the  way  of  a  preface  to  a  French 
demand  for  the  Sarre  Valley.    "The  Treaty  of  1815 
robbed  us  of  the  coal  basin  of  the  Sarre,  which  is 
(capable  of  yielding  20,000,000  tons  a  year.  Here 
there  is  an  effective  guarantee  for  us  either  under 
i  our  (sovereignty  .   .   .  or  as  a  gage  for  payment  to 
be  made.    (Censored)    It  would  finally  be  desirable 
to  learn  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Limburg  as  to 
the  country  to  which  they  wish  to  belong." 

L'Oeuvre,  November  17,  is  willing  to  accept  the 
condemnation  of  the  Kaiser  by  his  own  people  as  a 
guarantee  of  real  German  sincerity.  "If  William  is 
allowed  by  them  to  lead  a  tranquil  life  in  Holland, 
that  will  be  fresh  proof  that  the  Boches  are  mocking 
at  us. 

The  Journal  des  Debuts,  November  10,  main- 
tains its  usual  middle  course,  and  regards  the  Revo- 
lution as  the  "result  of  hunger  and  defeat  rather  than 
of  any  desire  for  a  change  of  government."  The 
fact  that  Bavaria  first  revolted  is  taken  as  proof  of 
this,  since  that  state  was  most  directly  menaced  by 
the  horrors  of  a  possible  invasion. 

Gauvain,  in  the  same  paper,  November  12,  lays 
stress  on  Wilson's  notes  as  an  important  force  in  end- 
ing the  war,  for  had  "the  imperialists  not  had  hopes 
of  enticing  us  into  a  white  peace  on  the  basis  of  the 
Wilsonian  principles,  they  would  have  established 
a  military  dictation  and  gone  on"  for  a  time.  "The 
French  public  has  not  taken  sufficient  count  of  the 
effects  of  these  notes  .  .  .  even  when  these 
notes  were  dislocating  German  interior  resistance. 
He  reiterates  the  previous  opinion  of  the  Debats  that 
peace  was  the  result  of  defeat,  and  not  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Social  Democrats. 
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November  18,  the  same  writer  says  that  Ger- 
many is  neither  "imperial,  nor  republican  nor  revo- 
lutionary." Most  of  Max's  Cabinet  remain  with  "So- 
cialist assistants  intercalated."  However  no  official 
announcement  of  William's  abdication  has  been  made 
and  the  Reichstag  has  been  officially  closed.  Finally 
"between  the  former  Chancellor  and  the  present  So- 
cialists the  political  solidarity  since  1914  is  com- 
plete." 

Gauvain  refuses  to  be  terrified  by  Bolshevism. 
"There  is  no  Bolshevism  .  .  .  we  have  certain 
incorrigible  whiners  who  fear  the  danger  of  con- 
tagion. This  indicates  their  lack  of  intelligence  and 
their  moral  weakness.  .  .  .  We  are  victors  and 
have  no  vengeance  to  exact.  .  "  .  .  The  German 
people  themselves  should  punish  their  rulers"  whose 
punishment  can  never  heal  their  crimes.  What  bet- 
ter guarantee  than  such  punishment  could  there  be  of 
Germany's  reform?  It  would  at  the  same  time  be  a 
guarantee  of  future  peace. 

ALLIED  PRESS — Italian 

Two  Letters  from  Pope  Benedict  XV 
The  Ressurrection  of  Poland 
In  its  edition  of  November  9  the  official  Catholic 
newspaper,  L'Osservatore  Romano,  prints  a  letter 
from  the  Pope  to  the  Archbishop  of  Warsaw  in  which 
may  be  seen  some  indication  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Vatican  toward  the  policy  of  nationalities.  This  let- 
ter runs  in  part  as  follows: 

"In  the  grave  period  through  which  Europe  is 
passing  we  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  desire  to 
express  a  word  of  comfort  and  hope  to  you  and  to 
the  noble  Polish  nation.  .  .  .  The  Holy  See, 
which  loved  Poland  in  the  time  of  its  greatest  glory, 
loved  it  still  more,  if  that  were  possible,  in  the  hour 
of  its  misfortune.  But  we  render  thanks  that  the  dawn 
of  the  resurrection  of  Poland  has  finally  appeared. 
We  express  the  most  ardent  wish  that  when  she  is 
restored  to  her  full  independence,  she  will  resume  her 
post  in  the  family  of  nations  and  continue  her  history 
as  a  civilized  State.  And  we  also  hope  that  all  the 
other  nationalities,  even  though  not  Catholic,  now 
subject  to  Russia,  will  be  given  the  right  to  decide 
their  own  fates  and  develop  themselves  according  to 
their  genius  and  particular  resources." 

To  this  letter  two  authoritative  representatives  of 
the  National  Polish  Committee  in  Italy,  Deputy  Za- 
morski  and  Prof.  Loret,  replied:  "The  pontifical  let- 
ter is  destined  to  exert  a  profound  influence  in  Poland 
and  will  be  accepted  by  the  whole  nation  without  dis- 
tinction, because  the  Protestant  Poles  will  also  be  very 
grateful  for  this  official  recognition  of  Polish  inde- 
pendence." 

RECENT  ITALIAN  MILITARY  SUCCESSES 

A  number  of  Italian  newspapers  for  November 
10  printed  a  letter  from  Pope  Benedict  to  Cardinal 
Gasparri  concerning  the  recent  Italian  successes.  This 
letter  reads  as  follows: 

"After  the  last  fortunate  successes  of  the  Italian 
arms,  the  enemies  of  this  Apostolic  See,  firm  in  their 
decision  to  use  to  its  hurt  the  sorrowful  as  well  as  the 


joyful  events  of  these  days,  have  succeeded  in  excit- 
ing against  the  Holy  See  the  Italian  public  opin- 
ion now  exultant  because  of  victory  gained,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the  impression  that  the  Supreme  Pon- 
tiff might,  in  his  heart,  be  sorry  for  this  victory. 

"You,  Cardinal,  through  daily  association,  well 
know. our  sentiments  as  well  as  the  practice  and  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  in  similar  circumstances.  In  the 
letter  of  August  1,  1917,  to  the  heads  of  the  various 
belligerent  governments,  we  expressed  our  wish,  re- 
peated on  other  occasions,  that  territorial  questions 
between  Austria  and  Italy  should  receive  a  solution 
conformable  to  the  just  aspirations  of  the  peoples. 
We  recently  instructed  our  Nuncio  in  Vienna  to  place 
himself  in  friendly  relations  with  the  diverse  nation- 
alities of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  which  have 
now  constituted  themselves  independent  States.  The 
Church,  a  perfect  society,  which  has  for  its  unique 
aim  the  sanctification  of  the  men  of  all  time  and  all 
countries  in  such  a  manner  as  is  adapted  to  the  various 
forms  of  government,  thus  accepts  without  and  diffi- 
culty whatsoever,  the  legitimate  political  and  terri- 
torial variations  of  peoples.  We  believe  that  if  these 
opinions  and  estimates  of  ours  were  more  generally 
known,  no  reasonable  man  would  insist  in  attributing 
to  us  a  spirit  of  complaint  which  has  no  foundation. 

"But  we  cannot  deny  that  a  cloud  still  disturbs 
the  serenity  of  our  soul,  since  hostilities  have  not 
ceased  everywhere  and  a  clash  of  arms  still  occa- 
sions preoccupations  and  fear  in  many  places.  But 
hoping  that  the  bright  dawn  of  peace,  which  has 
risen  over  our  own  dear  country  will  not  be  long  in 
cheering  other  belligerent  peoples,  we  taste  in  ad- 
vance the  sweetness  of  this  not  long  distant  day  in 
which  charity  will  reign  among  men  and  universal 
concord  will  force  the  nations  into  a  league  fecund 
with  benefits.    .    .  ." 

"Nothing  can  be  added  to  this  letter,"  says  the 
Corriere  a" Italia  (Catholic),  November  10,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  defend  the  Pope  in  his  claim  that  he  has 
always  had  the  interest  of  Italy  at  heart.  "The  heart 
of  the  Pope  beats  in  unison  with  the  heart  of  Italy. 
The  Italian  nation  has  never  been  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent 'one  in  arms,  language  and  religion'  as  in  these 
last  unforgettable  days.  And  we  know  that  the  Su- 
preme Pontiff  has  always  been  a  party  to  this  union. 

.  ."  This  paper  also  points  out  that  Pope  Bene- 
dict is  only  applying  to  Italy  in  its  achievement  of 
national  unity,  the  principles  he  expressed  in  his 
letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Warsaw  on  the  accomplish- 
ment of  national  unity  by  the  various  peoples  of  Pol- 
and and  Russia. 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

The  General  Election 
The  decision  of  the  government  to  hold  a  gen- 
eral election  on  December  14  has  set  at  rest  the  un- 
certainty on  this  subject  which  has  agitated  the  press 
for  several  months.  Since  the  suggestion  was  first 
made  last  summer  that  an  election  should  be  held 
during  the  fall  or  early  winter,  opinion  has  been 
sharply  divided  as  to  whether  such  a  measure  would 
be  wise  or  necessary.  The  influential  body  of  papers 
including  the  London  Times,  the  Daily  Mail,  the  Daily 
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Express,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  the  Observer, 
which  are  controlled  by  the  supporters  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  have  strongly  advocated  the  election.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Liberal  papers,  together 
with  the  London  Morniiig  Post,  the  Manchester  Guar- 
dian and  other  provincial  papers  have  opposed  the 
plan.  In  fact,  except  among  the  personal  supporters 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  idea  of  an  election  has  found 
little  favor. 

The  situation  is  one  of  unusual  interest  for  sev- 
eral reasons.    The  present  Parliament  has  already 
exceeded  its  proper  term  of  office  by  three  years. 
Furthermore,  since  the  last  election  the  franchise  has 
been  widely  extended.    The  Reform  Bill  of  1918 
increased  the  number  of  electors  from  eight  million 
to  twenty  million,  of  whom  six  million  will  be  women. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  mere  party  politics,  there 
are  also  unprecedented  features.    The  Coalition  Gov- 
ernment has  had,  and  continues  to  hold,  the  entire 
support  of  the  people  and  Parliament  in  all  matters 
of  war  policy;  it  does  not  therefore  go  to  the  country 
in  this  election  in  the  customary  manner  as  a  de- 
feated organization.    In  addition,  party  lines  are  not 
clearly  defined.    The  mere  existence  of  a  coalition 
party  creates  an  unusual  condition,  for  the  old  bar- 
riers are  somewhat  broken,  while  the  old  parties  are 
robbed  of  a  considerable  amount  of  their  usual  sup- 
port. 

The  principal  argument  of  those  who  favor  an 
election  has  been  that  the  present  Parliament,  in 
view  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1918,  does  not  represent 
the  people.    The  Prime  Minister,  therefore,  has  not 
only  a  right  to  go  to  the  new  electorate  for  support 
of  his  policies,  but  in  fact  he  is  morally  bound  to 
do  so.   The  Observer,  September  29,  was^of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  present  House  of  Commons  "has  not  the 
shred  or  vestige  of  a  title  to  represent  the  new  democ- 
racy or  the  majority  of  the  country."    It  drew  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  if  there  is  no  election,  the  "new 
electors,  women  and  all,  are  to  be  indefinitely  sus- 
pended from  the  exercise  of  the  franchise."  While 
such  a  state  of  affairs  exists  "government  itself  lacks 
its  normal  and  assured  Constitutional  basis.    It  can 
not  have  sufficient  strength  for  emergencies  at  home 
or  abroad.    .    .    .    It  is  a  paramount  necessity  that 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Government  of  the  day. 
based  on  a  fully  representative  House  of  Commons, 
shall  become  the  undoubtedly  authorized  interpreters 
of  the  will  and  power  of  the  majority  of  the  country." 

There  was  little  else  urged  in  favor  of  the  election 
by  its  supporters.  In  fact,  it  was  noticeable  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  that  the  papers  in  support 
of  the  movement  gave  very  much  less  notice  to  the 
matter  than  did  the  opponents  of  the  scheme.  They 
have  evidently  been  willing  to  let  events  take  care  of 
themselves  and  now  that  the  matter  has  been  definitely 
settled,  the  same  arguments  for  and  against  the  elec- 
tion are  being  produced. 

The  Times,  November  14,  which  has  been  one  of 
the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  election  scheme, 
finds  it  "a  little  difficult  to  understand  the  attitude  of 
mind  which  still  fights,  even  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  Armistice,  against  the  early  election  of  a  new  Par- 


liament." The  Daily  Mail,  November  7,  which  has 
also  been  in  favor  of  the  election,  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  "the  country  wants  a  general  election  .  .  . 
the  eager  multitude  of  new  voters  is  stretching  for 
power.  A  new  citizenship  is  clamoring  for  ex- 
pression. The  People  are  waiting  to  enter  the  new 
era  of  opportunity.  It  has  come  at  last  ...  op- 
portunity for  all,  privilege  for  none.  This  election 
will  open  a  wide  door." 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  November  15,  which  pre- 
viously  advocated   an   election   because   it  would 
"strengthen  the  British  Government  for  the  closing 
stages  of  the  struggle,"  considers  that  the  case  now 
becomes  all  the  stronger.     "The  peace  conference 
lies  ahead    ...    the  more  unchallengeable  and 
more  authoritative  the  position  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment at  Westminster,  the  greater  will  be  the  weight 
attached  to  the  voice  of  its  representatives  at  the  con- 
ference."   The  Daily  Chronicle,  November  15,  now 
owned  by  a  syndicate  supposedly  composed  of  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  also  considers  it  de- 
sirable to  hold  an  election  before  the  peace  confer- 
ence "to  insure  that  the  plenipotentiaries  which  we 
send  to  it  shall  represent  the  majority  of  the  nation." 
It  considers  that  the  Armistice  has  removed  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  Army  and  Navy  vote,  while 
to  postpone  the  election  would  only  prolong  the  pe- 
riod of  unrest.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  November  15 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  place  the  importance  of  the 
election  almost  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  German  de- 
feat.   "Now  that  the  general  election  has  been  an- 
nounced, the  country  will  feel  that  it  takes  a  very 
appropriate  place  in  the  calendar  of  this  wonderful 
autumn.    The  objections  to  a  dissolution  in  the  mid- 
dle of  war  have  vanished  with  the  Armistice,  while 
the  need  for  a  fresh  and  authentic  mandate  will  be 
keenly  realized  by  any  government  charged  with  the 
conclusion  of  peace." 

The  opponents  of  the  election  have  based  their 
opposition  largely  on  the  fact  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  hold  an  election  during  war-time.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  an  Armistice  has  been  signed,  the  strength 
of  this  argument  has  been  somewhat  reduced.  Never- 
theless, the  Liberal  and  opposition  papers  still  use 
a  variation  of  this  contention  in  opposing  the  election. 
They  say  now  that  in  spite  of  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, the  people  have  not  had  time  to  prepare  properly 
for  the  election,  or  to  orient  themselves  to  the  various 
political  questions  which  it  will  entail. 

Some  of  the  earlier  statements  against  holding  an 
election  follow.  The  New  Statesman,  August  21,  did 
not  believe  that  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  neces- 
sitated an  election.  It  referred  to  the  debate  on  that 
question  when  it  was  before  the  House  and  recalled 
to  its  readers  "that  all  its  supporters  advocated  it 
not  for  a  war  time  election  at  all,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  'a  great  Parliament  of  reconstruction' 
after  the  war."  The  Sheffield  Telegraph,  October  5, 
did  not  feel  that  the  country  could  afford  to  run  the 
risk  "of  the  divisions  which  come  with  politics,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  time,  money,  and  energy  that  would 
be  thrown  away  over  quite  unnecessary  contests, 
while  the  Birmingliam  Gazette,  October  2,  comment- 
ing along  the  same  lines  thought  that  in  view  of  the 
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agreement  of  all  parties  on  war  aims  "such  an  elec- 
tion would  only  be  wanted  ...  to  serve  a  self- 
ish end."  The  Yorkshire  Post,  September  30,  and  the 
Daily  Chronicle,  October  1,  prior  to  its  change  of 
ownership,  among  other  opposition  and  provincial 
papers,  found  difficulty  in  understanding  the  reasons 
for  the  election.  The  Daily  Chronicle,  while  admit- 
ting that  the  present  Parliament  is  "stale,"  expresses 
the  view  "that  a  general  election  while  hostilities  are 
raging  is  highly  undesirable." 

An  important  and  significant  expression  of  op- 
position to  the  election  also  came  from  the  Liberal 
Confederation  which  met  in  Manchester,  September 
27,  and  declared  emphatically  against  the  holding  an 
election  during  the  war.  Mr.  Asquith,  who  spoke  at 
length,  stated  that  in  his  judgment  a  general  election 
under  war  conditions  "would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  nation  and  of  the  Allied  cause." 

More  recent  adverse  comment  on  the  situation 


lays  particular  stress  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
election  plans  are  being  pushed.  Thus  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  November  1,  says  that  the  method 
in  which  the  country  is  to  be  consulted  is  "a  little 
sudden,  and  a  little  inadequate." 

The  Westminster  Gazette,  the  Star  and  the  Shef- 
field Telegraph  all  express  emphatic  opposition  to  the 
election  scheme.  The  Labor  Leader,  November  7, 
remarks  that  "the  only  reason  that  can  be  imagined 
for  a  general  election  at  this  critical  time  is  that  out 
of  the  general  confusion,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  may 
snatch  a  personal  victory  which  will  place  him  in 
power  during  the  critical  times  of  the  next  five  years." 
The  New  Witness,  November  8,  begins  an  editorial 
on  the  election  with  the  words,  "the  stage  is  set  for 
the  sham  election."  The  Morning  Post,  November 
16,  is  particularly  bitter  on  the  subject.  Neverthe- 
less, in  spite  of  the  opposition  the  present  Parliament 
is  to  be  prorogued,  and  the  general  election  will  be 
held  on  December  14,  1918. 
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Revolution  in  Germany 

The  revolution  in  Germany  seems  now  to  have 
reached  a  period  of  stabilization.  It  would  be  haz- 
ardous to  conclude  that  this  stabilization  signifies 
that  the  energy  of  the  revolution  is  spent,  and  that 
Germany,  free  from  the  influence  of  imperialism  and 
militarism,  has  achieved,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
a  peaceful  democratization.  The  press  does  not  fail 
to  yield  abundant  evidence  that  Germany  is  yet  con- 
fronted with  colossal  problems,  the  solution  of  which 
may  be  wrought  only  with  extreme  effort,  sacrifice, 
and  perhaps,  continued  violence.  Government  after 
government  may  yet  arise  only  to  find  that  their  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  solution  are  quite 
in  vain.  The  pendulum  may  yet  swing  from  moder- 
ate to  extreme — from  Social  Democracy  to  Bolshe- 
vism, There  is  but  little  tendency,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, to  establish  a  Bolshevist  Government,  but  there 
is  at  least  the  possibility  that  hunger,  accentuated  by 
the  dissolution  of  large  armies,  may  lead  to  a  reign 
of  violence  and  terror,  which,  in  all  of  its  external 
attributes,  may  be  Bolshevist  in  fact  if  not  in  name. 
This,  however,  is  not  now  imminent. 

The  press  as  a  whole  does  not  conceal  another 
probable  future  for  Germany.  The  old  regime  is  by 
no  means  shattered.  Many  of  its  agents  are  gone, 
its  central  institution,  Imperialism,  is  destroyed.  But 
the  administrative  system,  so  thoroughly  organized 
and  so  far  reaching  in  its  control,  continues  to  exist. 
It  was  through  this  system  that  the  old  regime  made 
its  influence  dominant  in  states,  in  cities,  and  in  rural 
communities.  Many  of  the  ministers  who  played  con- 
spicuous roles  in  the  Government  of  Max  of  Baden 
still  hold  their  portfolios.  The  complexion  of  this 
group  is  at  present  strongly  socialistic.  With  re- 
newed prosperity  accompanied  by  economic  progress 
and  resulting  popular  contentment,  however,  this  com- 
plexion may  well  be  subject  to  change.  Further- 
more, the  monarchic  tendencies  of  Germany  are  not 
entirely  destroyed.  There  is  still,  and  there  will  long 
remain,  a  monarchic  party  in  Germany.  Yet  the 
democratic  element,  now  dominant,  continues  to  in- 
crease. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  will  Germany 
now  stabilize  permanently  under  a  strongly  centra- 
lized Republican  regime,  or  will  she,  after  a  period 
of  experimentation,  become  a  democratic  monarchy? 
The  press  does  not  fail  to  take  cognizance  of  these 
things,  but  in  the  meantime  it  recognizes  the  present 
Government  as  a  temporary  power,  a  provisional  body 
to  continue  in  authority  until  a  permanent  solution 
is  found. 

PROVISIONAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  PRESENT  GOVERN- 
MENT 

The  present  government  in  Germany  is  regarded 


by  all  parties  as  purely  provisional,  one  that  will 
remain  in  control  only  until  a  national  assembly, 
representing  all  parties,  shall  determine  Germany's 
future.  The  Deutsche  Tageszeilung,  November  13, 
says:  "The  present  government  is  thoroughly  aware 
that  it  possesses  merely  a  temporary  character,  and 
that  its  task  is  to  conduct  affairs  according  to  the  best 
of  its  ability  until  a  governing  power  can  come  into 
existence  (with  the  utmost  dispatch  let  us  hope) 
which  shall  be  duly  ordered  and  which  shall  represent 
the  lawful  will  of  all  the  people.  It  knows  that  it 
does  not  derive  its  mandate  from  the  people,  but  exer- 
cises its  functions  in  consequence  of  its  revolutionary 
origin  as  the  executive  body  of  a  casual  committee 
which  calls  itself  the  Workingmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Council."  On  the  same  day  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
says  of  the  new  government:  "Obviously  it  will  act 
arbitrarily  until  the  national  assembly  convenes.  But 
this  provisional  dictatorship  is  inevitable,  since  there 
is  still  no  properly  constituted  authority;  and  the  Ger- 
man people  will  be  satisfied  with  it  so  long  as  its  ac- 
tivities are  confined  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  to 
the  transition  from  war  to  peace  economy,  and  to 
activities  for  which  subsequent  popular  approval  may 
obviously  be  expected." 

On  this  subject  the  Berlin  "Workingmen's  and  Sol- 
diers' Council  takes  a  similar  position.  In  a  proc- 
lamation issued  by  the  Council,  Kreuz-Zeitung,  No- 
vember 14,  the  following  significant  statement  was 
made:  "The  garrison  of  Greater  Berlin,  represented 
by  its  elected  Soldiers'  Council,  will  regard  the  arm- 
ing of  workingmen  with  disfavor  as  long  as  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  protection  of  which  the  measure  is 
designed,  does  not  expressly  declare  that  the  convo- 
cation of  a  national  assembly  is  the  only  foundation 
for  the  coming  constitution." 

The  Socialistic  Vorivaerts,  November  13,  regards 
the  present  government  as  merely  temporary  and 
looks  forward  to  the  formation  of  a  new  government 
which  shall  be  authorized  by  the  entire  people:  "The 
members  of  the  new  government  call  themselves  the 
'People's  Commission.'  That  is  a  more  honorable 
title  than  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State  with  his  appel- 
lation of  'Excellency.'  But  they  must  first  show  them- 
selves worthy  of  this  title.  For  as  yet  a  commission 
entirely  representative  of  the  people  has  not  been 
formed. 

"What  is  the  people?  The  people  is  the  collec- 
tive whole  of  the  various  members  of  this  state,  male 
and  female  of  the  species.  By  what  means  can  a 
people's  government  be  formed?  Only  through  a 
bona  fide  majority  agreement  brought  about  by  uni- 
versal suffrage  or  vote,  which  must  be  protected 
against  all  falsification  and  against  all  illegal  influ- 
ences. Only  by  the  entire  people  can  the  new  Gov- 
ernment be  created. 
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"...  And  they  must  make  the  time  before 
they  give  over  their  powers  as  short  as  possible.  They 
must,  as  soon  as  possible,  call  together  a  general  pop- 
ular assembly,  a  constituent  national  assembly,  into 
the  hands  of  which  they  must  invest  the  power  now 
held  by  them,  in  order  that,  in  accord  with  the  popu- 
lar wish,  they  may  take  it  again  into  their  own  hands." 

SOCIAL  DEMOCRACY  VERSUS  BOLSHEVISM 

The  Social  Democratic  regime,  now  dominant  in 
German  politics,  strenuously  denies  the  charge  of 
Bolshevist  tendencies.  Vorwaerts,  November  14, 
gives  particular  attention  to  this  question,  pointing 
out,  in  some  detail,  the  differences  between  Social 
Democracy  and  Bolshevism:  "...  The  Ger- 
man Republic  is  not  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  Rus- 
sian Soviet  constitution,  but  on  democracy  in  accord- 
ance with  our  well  known  Social  Democratic  pro- 
gram. ... 

"The  election  of  the  Central  Soviet  comes  through 
the  local  Soviets  not  directly,  but  indirectly.  In  the 
same  way  the  right  to  vote  is  not  given  to  the  masses 
of  the  people  as  it  is  given  by  the  district  system  with 
its  system  of  ratios.  Finally  the  Soviet  electoral  pro- 
cedure is  lacking  in  all  guarantees  of  secrecy  and 
accordingly  of  freedom,  just  as  in  the  old  German 
electoral  procedure  which  was  broken  down  by  the  So- 
cial Democrats.  The  general,  equal,  direct  and  secret 
electoral  procedure  is  also  foreign  to  the  Soviet  Con- 
stitution. 

"The  theory  upon  which  the  Soviet  Constitution 
is  based,  is  the  sister  child  of  the  Pan-German  Might 
theory.  Its  fundamental  principles  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  internal  political  life.  Might  is  right! 
We  are  the  victors,  we  dominate!  In  opposition  to 
this,  our  government  declares,  entirely  in  accord  with 
the  Erfurt  program:  Truly,  we  have  power,  but  we 
employ  it  only  to  shape  just  laws.  We  have  con- 
quered not  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  entire  people! 
We  speak  not  of  'the  entire  power  of  the  Soviets,' 
but  of  the  'entire  power  of  all  the  people'." 

This  hostility  toward  Bolshevist  tendencies  is  fur- 
ther illustrated  by  the  attitude  of  the  Workmen's  and 
Soldiers'  Council,  which  apparently  remains  subject 
to  the  principles  of  Social  Democracy.    The  follow- 
ing manifesto,  issued  by  the  Berlin  Council  illus- 
trates this  attitude,  Kreuz-Zeitung,  November  14: 
"Whereas,  The  forming  of  a  special  Red  Guard  in 
civilian  clothes,  distinct  from  the  existing  troops  of 
the  Berlin  garrison,  may  be  construed  to  express  the 
distrust  of  the  military;  and,  Whereas,  The  troops, 
by  the  unanimous  resolution  of  their  representatives 
in  the  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Council,  have  de- 
clared themselves  ready,  at  the  command  of  the  ad- 
ministrative board  of  the  council,  to  suffer  wounds 
and  death  at  any  time  to  maintain  the  advantage 
gained  by  the  revolutionists  and  to  safeguard  the 
Socialist  Republic;  the  Administrative  Board  resolves: 
That  the  formation  of  a  Red  Guard  shall  be  aban- 
doned." 

It  is  even  more  significant  that  the  moderate  So- 
cialistic groups  continue  to  gain  the  ascendancy.  The 
disgruntled  element,  apparently  a  small  minority,  are 
falling  away,  turning  for  the  most  part  to  the  Spar- 


tacus  Group,  which  seems  to  be  the  Bolshevist  party 
in  Germany.   The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  November  15, 
presents  the  main  facts  in  the  controversy  between 
these  various  groups:    "It  is  rumored  that  the  feide- 
.  pendent  Social  Democrats  are  facing  a  split  and  that 
the  Spartacus  Group,  in  particular,  which  has  been 
counted  hitherto  as  a  faction,  is  to  assemble  this 
evening,  at  a  meeting  in  which  Liebknecht  and  Rosa 
Luxemburg  will  speak,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  separate  party.    At  this  moment,  the  truth  of  the 
matter  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty,  but  who- 
ever has  followed  closely  the  movements  of  the  last 
few  days  must  regard  such  reorganization  and  dis- 
integration of  parties  purely  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  is  known  that  at  first  the  most  serious  point  of  dif- 
ference between  the  Independents   and  the  Social 
Democratic  Party — that  is  between  Haase  on  the  one 
side,  and  Ebert  and  Scheidemann  on  the  other — was 
the  question  of  calling  a  national  constituent  assem- 
bly.   At  that  time,  as  is  generally  known,  the  party 
was  united.    But  it  becomes  more  apparent  that,  true 
to  sound  democratic  opinion,  the  Social  Democratic 
party — exemplified  by  the  leaders  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment, the  Soldiers'  Councils,  and  its  principle  or- 
gan, the  Vorwaerts — believes  that  the  election  of  a 
national  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a 
constitution  is  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  a 
secure  and  orderly  development.    It  is  patent  to  all 
who  know  a  few  of  the  leading  spirits,  in  the  so- 
called  Spartacus  group  especially,  that  dissension 
over  the  question  of  the  National  Assembly  will  con 
tinue  to  rage. 

"The  Vorwaerts  speaks  in  today's  evening  edition 
of  a  bourgeois-republican  party  being  formed,  to  be 
composed  of  socialistically  inclined  portions  of  the 
Radical  and  National  Liberal  parties.  Its  program 
is  to  be  a  democratic  one;  to  declare  itself  for  sweep- 
ing social  reforms  and  against  all  monarchical  and 
reactionary  movements.  That  is  substantially  cor- 
rect. Such  tendencies  are  instinctive  in  political  cir- 
cles of  genuinely  liberal  and  democratic  leanings  and 
they  have  assumed  such  definite  expression  that  in  a 
few  days  they  can  be  dealt  with  intelligently." 

PROGRAM  OF  SOCIAL  DEMOCRACY 

On  the  assumption  that  the  early  violence  of  the 
revolution  is  spent,  the  Social  Democrats  throughout 
Germany  are  preparing  programs  for  their  new  Gov- 
ernments. Vorwaerts,  November  13,  thus  estimates 
the  results  of  the  revolution  and  announces  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Social  Democratic  regime:  "As  a  snow- 
man under  the  spring  sun  the  old  monarchic  and  mili- 
tary state  of  Prusso-Germany  is  dissolved.  By  this 
the  entire  Social  Democracy,  as  it  was  before  the  war, 
finds  it  necessary  to  take  the  political  power  in  its 
hands.  The  joy  over  the  complete  unity — not  of 
organization,  but  indeed  of  action— does  not  warrant 
our  overlooking  the  shadows  which  fall  across  our 
path. 

"The  Social  Democrats  of  both  groups  have  un- 
dertaken first  of  all  an  alteration  of  the  Imperial  Con- 
stitution which  means  that  no  government  which  does 
not  inspire  the  confidence  of  the  people  can  remain 
in  power.    .    .    .    These  movements  are  directed 
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against  the  fallen  monarchic  system.  .  .  .  For 
as  yet  a  commission  entirely  representing  the  people 
has  not  been  formed.  The  solution  of  this  question, 
and  thus  of  the  entire  future  of  our  peoples,  lies  in 
the  workmen  and  soldiers  themselves,  who  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  revolution.  .  .  .  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  united  socialists  can  remain  in  power 
only  if  it  is  recognized  and  supported  by  the  work- 
men and  soldiers  as  the  only  existing  central  author- 

The  detailed  program  which  the  Social  Demo- 
crats are  seeking  to  establish  throughout  the  states  of 
Germany,  is  to  be  observed  in  an  announcement  of 
the  Prussian  Government,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
typical  of  the  revolutionary  German  states: 

To  the  Prussian  People! 

"Prussia,  even  as  the  German  Empire  and  the 
other  confederated  German  states,  has  become  a  free 
state  by  virtue  of  the  will  of  the  people. 

"The  task  of  the  new  Prussian  Government  is  to 
transform,  as  promptly  as  possible,  the  old  reaction- 
ary Prussia  into  a  complete  democratic  unit  of  a  cen- 
tralized popular  government. 

"The  future  organization  of  the  State  of  Prussia, 
its  relationship  to  the  Empire,  to  the  other  German 
states  and  to  the  outside  world  will  be  decided  by  a 
constituent  assembly;  its  election  to  be  based  upon 
the  principles  of  equal  suffrage  for  all  men  and  wo- 
men according  to  the  proportionate  electoral  sys- 
tem. 

"A  provisional  government,  supported  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  workmen's  and  soldiers'  councils,  has 
assumed  power  pending  the  opening  meeting  of  this 
constituent  assembly.  It  realizes  that  its  task  lies  in 
associating  closely  with  the  new  government  control 
in  its  effort  to  assure  order  and  safety  in  the  land  and 
to  care  for  the  provisioning  of  the  people.  This  is 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  wisdom  and  the  good  will 
of  the  people  in  general  and  especially  through  the 
high-principled  co-operation  of  all  functionaries  of 
the  state  and  of  all  autonomous  bodies.  All  officials 
who  have  placed  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the 
new  government  have  had  their  rights  expressly  out- 
lined and  their  duties  indicated. 

"Of  the  countless  tasks  which  the  newly  emanci- 
pated Prussia  sees  before  her,  both  in  the  immediate 
present  and  in  the  future,  these  are  most  conspicuous: 

"Establishment  of  an  unrestricted  freedom  of 
coalition  for  all  state  employees  and  officials.  Sub- 
stantial reforms  of  the  amounts  of  salary  and  com- 
pensation of  employees  and  officials,  including  pen- 
sioners and  former  pensioners,  and  the  Final  adjust- 
ment of  the  increases  in  salaries  to  meet  the  advanced 
cost  of  living. 

"Establishment  of  all  educational  institutions,  es- 
pecially the  public  school.  Creation  of  centralized 
schools.  Freedom  of  the  school  from  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal guardianship,  separation  of  state  and  church. 

"Democratization  of  all  powerful  corporate 
bodies.  The  elimination  of  all  proprietary  districts. 
Equal  suffrage  rights  of  both  sexes  for  all  district 
boards  in  the  city  and  in  the  country.  Suitable  dem- 


ocraic  reorganization  of  districts  and  provincial  rep- 
resentative bodies. 

"Speedy  establishment  and  development  of  all 
means  of  communication,  particularly  railroads  and 
canals. 

"Improvement  and  modernization  of  industries 
and  agriculture.  Union  of  large  similar,  industrial 
and  rural  manufactories. 

"Reorganization  of  the  administration  of  justice 
and  the  infliction  of  punishment,  in  the  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy and  of  socialism.  Reform  of  joint  taxation 
according  to  the  principles  of  strict  social  justice. 

"It  is  indeed  during  a  serious  and  difficult  time 
that  the  new  government  must  advance  to  its  task. 
The  magnitude  of  the  task,  which  it  sees  before  it. 
is  most  discouraging.  Four  years  of  terrible  war 
have  exhausted  the  physical  and  material  strength 
of  the  country.  The  collapse  can  be  averted  only 
by  the  unanimous  association  of  all  people.  To  be 
sure  we  can  never  repay  those  who  shall  return  to 
us  now  from  the  field  for  their  sorrow  and  sacrifice, 
but  by  this  means  are  we  able  to  spare  them  the  con- 
tinuation of  their  suffering.  Thus  we  can  banish  the 
spectre  of  hunger  that  threatens  severely  our  women, 
children  and  sick  ones. 

"That  which  we  all  have  longed  for, — freedom, 
peace  and  food, — can  be  assured  only  if  the  econo- 
mic life  in  the  city  and  country  be  maintained. 

"Therefore,  stand  together,  work  for  the  welfare 
of  the  whole! 

Berlin,  November  13,  1918. 

The  Prussian  Government. 
Hirsch,  Stroebel,  Braun,  Engen,  Ernst. 
Haenisch,  Adolph,  Hoffman." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

The  Labor  Party  and  the  Coalition  Government 

In  the  present  Coalition  Government  there  are 
eight  members  who  represent  the  Labor  Party.  At 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Coalition,  they  were 
made  members  of  the  Government  in  their  represen- 
tative capacities  and  have  since  that  time  held  office 
as  the  spokesmen  of  the  Labor  Party.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  Ministers  are:  Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes, 
of  the  War  Cabinet,  Mr.  John  Hodge,  Minister  of 
Pensions,  Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes,  Food  Controller,  and 
Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts,  Minister  of  Labor.  With  the 
prospect  of  an  immediate  general  election  the  ques- 
tion of  the  continued  support  of  the  Coalition  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Labor  Party  has  arisen.  Support  of 
the  Coalition  would  mean  the  retention  of  the  Labor 
Party  ministers  in  office,  as  representatives  of  that 
party,  while  the  withdrawal  of  the  support  of  the 
Labor  Party  would  mean  that  the  Labor  Ministers,  if 
they  remained  in  the  Government,  would  do  so  in 
their  individual  capacities  and  not  as  representatives 
of  their  party.  In  order  to  come  to  a  decision  in 
this  matter  a  meeting  of  the  Labor  Party  was  held 
in  London,  November  14. 

Before  the  meeting,  however,  Mr.  Barnes  severed 
his  official  connection  with  the  organization.  The 
Times,  November  9,  publishes  an  interview  with  him 
in  which  he  says  that  he  would  not  be  a  Labor  Party 
candidate  at  the  forthcoming  general  election.  "My 
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case,"  he  said,  "is  that  the  war  overshadows  every- 
thing else,  and  that,  until  peace  is  signed,  I  regard 
everything  else  as  subordinate.  I  was  put  into  the  gov- 
ernment to  help  win  the  war  .  .  .  until  peace 
was  signed  .  .  .  and  I  am  going  to  stick  to  my 
mandate."  The  threat  of  the  Labor  Party  to  withdraw 
its  support  from  the  Coa'lition  Government,  if  carried 
out,  in  Mr.  Barnes'  opinion,  will  "deprive  Labor  of 
practical  participation  in  the  solution  of  peace  prob- 
lems, which  are  already  coming  thick  and  fast  upon 
us.  For  a  time  Labor  would  become  again  the  mere 
acrid  voice  of  windy  denunciation." 

A  few  days  after  this  interview  the  Sheffield  Tele- 
graph, November  15,  published  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  Labor  Ministers  conferred  in  antici- 
pation of  the  Labor  meeting  and  that  "their  unani- 
mous view  was  that  Labor  should  continue  to  be  rep- 
resented in  the  Coalition  during  the  early  period  of 
reconstruction.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  wish  is  under- 
stood to  be  that  the  Labor  Ministers  should  remain 
at  their  posts,  and  electoral  support  is  promised 
which  should  insure  their  return  at  the  general  elec- 
tion, even  if  opposed,  as  they  probably  would  be.  by 
official  Labor  candidates." 

Mr.  Clynes  also  expressed  his  views  on  the  pros- 
pective conference  in  a  speech  at  Harrow,  on  No- 
vember 9th.  He  is  reported  in  the  Times  of  No- 
vember 11,  to  have  said  in  part  "Labor  has  repeat- 
edly pledged  itself  to  act  with  a  coalition  govern- 
ment at  least  until  the  end  of  the  war.  ...  If 
Labor  breaks  its  pledge  to  back  up  the  Government, 
until  Labor  has  itself  shared  in  the  arrangements 
and  in  the  signing  of  peace  terms,  Labor  may  have 
forfeited  the  right  which  it  has  secured  to  be  at  the 
peace  table.  .  .  .  Labor  has  now  its  greatest 
chance  of  being  even  greater  than  class,  and  to  de- 
sert the  government  now  would  be  to  run  away  from 
sharing  in  the  most  supreme  obligation  now  resting 
upon  all  classes  in  the  country." 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  state- 
ment in  the  Morning  Post,  November  9,  in  regard  to 
Labor  representation  on  the  peace  conference.  This 
paper  reports  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  stated  to  a 
Labor  deputation  "that  there  should  be  a  Labor  rep- 
resentative at  the  official  (peace)  conference  pro- 
vided that  Labor  still  retained  its  members  in  the 
Coalition  Government." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Labor  Party,  November  14, 
a  vote  was  passed  by  a  decisive  majority  that  the 
party  sever  its  connection  with  the  Coalition  Govern- 
ment and  withdraw  its  members  from  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Times,  November  15,  in  the  report  of  the 
meeting  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  "an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  Clynes  on  behalf  of  the  Labor 
members  of  Parliament,  in  favor  of  supporting  the 
Coalition  Government  until  peace  is  signed,  was  re- 
jected by  1,844,000  votes  to  891,030,  a  majority  of 
953,000.  .  .  .  The  decision  to  withdraw  from 
the  coalition  was  taken  by  the  conference  in  a  spirit 
curiously  blended  of  pique,  bravado,  and  party  con- 
sciousness." The  Times  also  says  "The  Labor  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  who  favor  continuation  of  alle- 
giance to  a  Coalition  Government  were  absent,  but 


there  was  considerable  opposition.  .  .  .  Inter- 
ruptions came  from  both  the  extreme  Socialists  and 
the  supporters  of  the  coalition.  There  was  a  pros 
nounced  Bolshevist  element  in  the  assembly."  Not 
the  least  Radical  of  the  members  appears  to  have  been 
Mr.  Robert  Williams  who  proposed  the  vote  of  sep- 
aration from  the  Coalition  Government. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  in  their  review  of 
the  Labor  Conference,  those  papers  which  are  closest 
to  the  Governmen  deprecate  most  strongly  the  seces- 
sion of  the  Labor  Party  from  the  Coalition.  The 
Times,  November  16,  sees  in  the  action  of  Labor  a 
warning  to  the  Government  that  the  Coalition  "is 
doomed  to  failure  if  its  leaders  ignore,  or  allow  to 
drift  into  other  hands,  the  most  vital  problem  in  do- 
mestic politics,  which  is  mainly  a  problem  of  the 
working  man  and  woman."  In  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  Press,  the  Times  appreciates  the  value  of  La- 
bor members  in  the  Government  and  assumes  that  the 
action  of  the  Labor  Party  will  not  affect  their  co- 
operation as  individuals. 

The  Morning  Post,  November  15,  lays  particular 
stress  on  the  two  demands  of  the  Labor  Party  which 
appear  to  it  "rather  difficult  to  reconcile,"  namely— 
(1)  non-representation  in  the  Government,  (2)  rep- 
resentation on  the  Peace  Conference.  It  believes  that 
they  cannot  have  it  both  ways." 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  November  15,  believes  that 
"no  one  who  appreciates  what  the  (Labor)  Party- 
stands  for  will  grudge  its  right  to  political  independ- 
ence. But  that  right  would  have  been  infringed  had 
Mr.  Clynes'  amendment  been  carried."  On  Novem- 
ber 18  it  also  says  "the  disappointment  of  the  past 
week  has  been  the  decision  of  the  Labor  Party's  Con- 
ference not  to  put  its  hand  to  the  common  plow.  .  . 
The  Labor  ministers  remain  in  the  Government  and 
they  have  done  so  without  forgetting  or  foregoing  in 
any  way  their  sympathies  for  the  class  they  repre- 
sent." 

The  Glasgow  Herald,  November  15,  describes 
the  action  of  the  Conference  as  a  "discreditable  de- 
cision" and  considers  that  Labor  will  appear  at  the 
election  as  "a  house  divided  against  itself."  The 
Daily  Mail,  November  15,  notes  that  the  Labor  ele- 
ments threaten  to  separate  themselves  definitely  from 
all  other  political  forces.  It  considers,  however,  that 
the  division  follows  "the  wrong  line  of  cleavage.'" 
It  would  prefer  to  see  a  separation  between  the  pro- 
gressive and  the  reactionary  sections  of  the  present 
parties. 

The  Daily  Express,  November  15,  draws  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  fact  that  the  resolution  was  pro- 
posed in  the  Conference  by  Mr.  Robert  Williams,  "a 
young  man  of  violent,  almost  Bolshevistic  opinions,'* 
and  that  in  spite  of  the  sane  statesmanship  of  Mr. 
Clynes  the  party  was  "beguiled  by  the  tempest  of  Mr. 
Robert  Williams,  supported  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas, 
and  that  representative  workman,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw." 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Express  "the  women  and  sol- 
diers will  settle  the  future  Government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  we  are  confident  that  the  extremist  policy 
adopted  by  the  Labor  Party  will  prove  a  colossal  blun- 
der." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Manchester  Guardian,  No- 
vember 15,  considers  that  "if  ever  the  Labor  Party 
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is  to  assert  itself  as  an  independent  power  aspiring 
to  embody  and  direct  the  democratic  forces  of  the 
country  surely  the  occasion  is  now."  It  believes  that 
the  whole  difficulty  of  the  situation  arises  from  the 
fact  that  an  election  is  being  forced  upon  the  coun- 
try, "but"  it  says  of  the  Labor  Party,  "in  these  days 
also  to  be  strong  it  must  be  independent.  That  is 
why  we  think  the  decision  come  to  yesterday  was  a 
right  decision."  The  Birmingham  Gazette  of  the 
same  date  also  considers  that  the  decision  of  the  La- 
bor Party  was  right.    It  "would  have  surrendered  its 


rightful  interests  if  it  had  not  taken  such  a  course- 
especially  with  the  party  truce  definitely  broken  by 
a  rushed  election  on  December  14."  The  New  States- 
man, November  16,  accredits  the  Labor  Party  with 
much  self-restraint  in  "refraining  from  trying  to  re- 
call them  (the  Labor  ministers)  during  the  war,  sub- 
ordinating its  own  views  .  .  .  and  anxious  to 
avoid  anything  which  might  look  like  a  failure  to 
realize  the  all-importance  of  the  war."  It  would 
be  stultifying  itself  now  if  it  continued  to  regard  the 
Labor  ministers  as  anything  but  "Lloyd  George  Lib- 
erals." 
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The  Demobilization  of  the  German  Army 
The  question  of  disbanding  the  German  Army  is 
a  vital  one  to  the  Allies;  it  is  also  a  problem  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  German  people.  Imme- 
diately after  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice,  the  pa- 
pers began  to  publish  projects  for  it.  No  compre- 
hensive and  complete  plan  has  yet  been  given  out  by 
the  government,  but  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  during  the 
process,  can  to  a  certain  extent  be  ascertained. 
Official  Machinery  for  Demobilization 
Koelnische  Zeitung,  November  13.  "A  new  gov- 
ernmental department  for  economic  demobilization 
has  been  established  in  Berlin.  Its  first  task  will  be 
to  help  soldiers  returning  from  the  front  to  regain 
their  former  positions,  and  to  aid  men,  women,  and 
officials  from  the  ammunition  factoiies  in  finding 
other  work.  .  .  .  Branches  have  been  estab- 
lished throughout  the  Empire:  demobilization  com- 
missioners in  the  Federal  circles,  and  demoblization 
committees  in  the  municipal  and  rural  circles.  .  .  . 
In  agriculture  all  land  owners  are  bound  to  re-em- 
ploy their  former  workmen,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
factories,  industries  and  trade.  However,  this  prom- 
ise is  of  course  dependent  upon  the  sufficiency  of  raw 
materials.  Where  re-establishment  is  impossible  the 
demobilization  authorities  will  provide  urgency  em- 
ployments. Whoever  wishes  to  work,  will  receive  a 
position  and  a  living  salary.  The  state  will  care  for 
those  who  find  no  work.  For  this  the  necessary  re- 
serves of  money  are  at  hand.  Non-employment  in- 
surance is  assured.  .  .  .  Whoever  opposes  the 
orderly  reconstitution  of  labor,  or  hinders  the  prog- 
ress of  demobilization,  or  interrupts  the  connection 
between  the  front  and  the  homeland,  is  guilty  of  high 
treason  toward  the  people.  Let  everyone  follow  out 
the  measures  of  demobilization  in  tranquility  and 
good  order." 

The  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  November  14, 
completes  the  picture  of  the  new  Cabinet  office  men- 
tioned above.  "The  leadership  of  the  Demobilization 
Department,  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  War, 
has  been  entrusted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Koeth,  for- 
mer chief  of  the  raw  material  bureau.  He  will  be  in 
touch  with  central,  provincial,  and  local  authori- 
ties, in  the  Empire  and  its  Federal  States,  in  order 
to  carry  on  his  work.  All  officials  are  enjoined  here- 
with to  obey  his  orders  without  hesitation  or  delay, 
for  they  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people. 

(Signed        The  Government  of  the  Empire. 

Ebert.  Haase." 

details  of  demobilization 
The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  November  14,  quoting 
from  the  Koelnische  Zeitung,  declares  that  the  arm- 
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ies  will  be  withdrawn  on  foot  as  far  as  the  German 
border,  or  at  least  far  into  the  interior  of  Belgium, 
and  there  will  be  met  by  great  troop  trains.  "This 
will  make  necessary  a  great  limitation  of  civilian 
travel.  Citizens  will  be  allowed  to  board  trains  only 
with  a  special  permit  from  the  government." 

During  the  period  of  demobilization,  under  a 
Socialist  Government,  the  relations  between  officers 
and  men  are  of  special  interest.  The  Strassburger 
Post,  November  14,  enumerates  six  clauses  on  this 
subject,  sent  to  the  German  High  Command  by  the 
People's  Government  in  Berlin: 

"1.  The  relations  between  officers  and  men  must 
be  based  on  mutual  confidence.  Voluntary  subordi- 
nation by  the  men  and  friendly  treatment  by  the  offi- 
cers are  prerequisites  of  this  condition. 

"2.  The  principle  of  superiority  for  officers  must 
be  maintained.  Unconditional  obedience  to  orders 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops.    Discipline  and  order  must  be  upheld. 

"3.  The  Councils  of  Soldiers  are  to  have  a  con- 
sultive  voice  in  the  questions  of  nourishment,  leave, 
and  military  punishment.  Their  first  duty  is  work 
for  the  prevention  of  disorder  and  mutiny. 

"4.    The  same  rations  for  officers  and  men. 

"5.  The  same  additional  pay,  the  same  increase 
for  officers  and  men  at  the  front. 

"6.  Only  in  case  of  necessity,  or  to  prevent 
plundering,  shall  arms  be  used  against  German  citi- 
zens, 

Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  November  15,  1918.  "The 
Commandant  of  Berlin,  Wels,  publishes  the  follow- 
ing announcement: 

"  'Soldiers!  Attention! 

"  'Your  discharge  from  .  the  army  must  come 
through  your  depot  units,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  you  proceed  there  at  once,  in  order  to  hasten  your 
discharge.  The  location  of  stations  can  be  ascertained 
by  asking  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  Guard  Corps. 

"  'Back  pay  and  all  other  claims  can  be  settled 
only  at  the  depot  units. 

"  'Tickets  for  your  destination  will  be  furnished 
by  the  R.  T.  0.  of  the  station  from  which  you  start!'  " 

The  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  November 
15,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  official  program  of-  the 
Bavarian  Government.  "The  Ministry  of  Military 
Affairs  has  issued  directions  for  the  demobilization  of 
garrison  troops,  that  is  for  the  soldiers  (excepting 
field  troops)  now  lodged  in  Bavarian  garrisons. 

"The  guiding  principle  is  to  be  that  all  those  be- 
longing to  the  garrison  army  will  be  discharged  im- 
mediately; the  demobilization  will  not  be  delayed 
by  the  program  for  provisionment. 

"For  the  maintenance  of  the  country's  safety  and 
for  the  execution  of  the  demobilization,  the  following 
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classes,  however,  must  remain  in  the  service  for  the 
present: 

"I.  All  officers  on  the  active  list,  sanitary  offi- 
cers, veterinary  officers,  military  officials  and  subor- 
dinate officials,  and  professional  non-commissioned 
officers  (N.  C.  O.'s  who  have  re-enlisted). 

"II.  All  those  who  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  carrying  out  of  demobilization!  The  decision  as 
to  who  is  included  in  this  class  will  rest  with  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  reserve  forces  or  with  other 
competent  authorities.  Help  is  needed  in  preparing 
for  billets  and  rations,  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
detachments  on  their  way  home. 

"III.    The  military  classes  of  1894,  1895,  1896, 
1897,  1898,  and  1899,  with  the  exception  of  those 
unfit  for  service.   The  men  of  these  classes  who  have 
left  their  units  for  any  reason  whatever  since  Novem- 
ber 7,  and  those  who  at  present  are  at  home,  must  re- 
turn at  once,  unless  in  the  meanwhile  they  have  been 
discharged  in  due  and  proper  form  by  competent  au- 
thorities.   Those  against  whom  complaints  have  been 
lodged,  must  remain  at  their  posts.    Requests  from 
men  of  these  classes  for  a  discharge  must  be  approved 
through  military  channels  by  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral, and  then  only  if  economic  reasons  warrant  the 
action.    Special  consideration  is  to  be  given  to  all 
persons  who  serve  in  an  executive,  directing,  or  or- 
ganizing capacity  in  civil  life.    Immediate  discharge 
without  delay  is  to  be  given  to  State  and  municipal 
officials,  employees,  and  foremen,  including  officials 
and  employees  in  employment  bureaus;  to  those  in  the 
service  of  State  and  private  railroads  who  are  will- 
ing to  resume  work  at  once;  and  further  to  all  those 
soldiers  whose  home  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

"IV.  Such  soldiers  as  have  not  yet  found  a  home 
or  work  and  for  this  reason  volunteer  to  remain  tem- 
porarily with  their  units! 

"Training  and  instruction  in  the  garrison  area  are 
abolished;  all  courses  of  military  schooling  are  dis- 
continued. The  students  will  join  their  units.  Act- 
ing commanding  generals  will  dispose  of  officers  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  the  general  orders.    .    .  . 

.  .  .  "The  demobilization  of  troops  at  the 
front  will  obviously  take  a  longer  time.  The  provis- 
ions of  the  armistice  compel  us  to  transport  the  Ba- 
varian front  line  and  reserve  troops  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible into  Bavarian  territory  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Rhine,  so  that  they  can  be  demobilized  there.  By 
far  the  greatest  part  of  the  army  will  have  to  pro- 
ceed home  on  foot,  since  the  railroads  are  overbur- 
dened already  in  maintaining  our  economic  life  and 
in  providing  for  an  orderly  service  of  supplies.  There- 
fore rendezvous  stations  will  be  established  in  the  dis- 
tricts still  occupied  by  German  troops,  and  rationing 
points  will  be  provided  on  the  line  of  march.  We 
may  safely  assume  that,  with  the  exception  of  fron- 
tier police,  the  majority  of  front  line  and  reserve 
troops  will  be  at  home  in  about  three  weeks.  As  has 
already  been  remarked,  the  plan  is  to  quarter  the  re- 
turning troops  as  far  as  possible  in  the  country,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  congestion  of  large  cities." 

The  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachricten,  November 
15,  evening  edition,  touches  on  the  same  problem  for 
the  whole  German  Army.  "Yesterday  evening  (No- 


vember 14)  a  new  session  of  the  Council  of  Soldiers 
took  place  in  Berlin.  Chancellor  Ebert,  greeted  by 
three  cheers,  proceeded  to  say:  'Above  all  I  wish  to 
express  myself  against  the  formation  of  a  Red  Guard. 
News  received  today  states  that  the  front  line  which 
has  held  so  long  and  bravely  is  now  in  the  process  of 
dissolution.  This  promises  chaos,  and  the  danger  is 
increased  by  the  impossibility  of  feeding  properly  the 
returning  masses;  which  in  turn  reacts  on  the  self -dis- 
cipline of  the  individual.  We  must  keep  the  indus- 
trial field  clear.  We  must  organize  the  system  of  sup- 
plies, and  to  do  so  we  need  order  and  tranquillity 
throughout  the  land.  Organizations  must  be  created 
immediately  in  the  railway  station  to  nourish  the 
home-coming  soldiers  and  to  find  suitable  work  for 
them.  Today  the  flood  has  already  reached  West- 
phalia, and  in  a  few  days  it  will  be  in  Berlin.  In 
Baden  and  Wurttemberg  also  the  clanger  is  great  from 
disorderly,  disbanding  troops.  In  six  or  eight  weeks, 
if  everything  goes  smoothly,  Germany  will  be  saved. 
Then  also  it  will  be  possible  to  conclude  peace  terms, 
to  a  certain  extent  more  favorable.' 

"The  Council  of  Workmen  and  Soldiers  in  Co- 
logne performed  an  exemplary  service  to  the  people 
when  it  gathered  together  the  disorganized  troops 
returning  from  the  front,  and  the  refugees  of  mili- 
tary age  fleeing  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  put 
them  in  a  concentration  camp,  collected  their  arms, 
and  restored  the  majority  to  their  proper  organiza- 
tions. A  terrible  catastrophe  and  unheard  of  chaos 
were  thus  avoided.  Similar  camps  should  be  formed 
at  all  the  crossings  of  the  Rhine." 

Frankfurter  Zeitung,  November  17.  Official  an- 
nouncement, Berlin: 

"1.  To  every  N.  C.  0.  and  man  discharged  from 
the  army  in  a  regular  way  since  November  9,  1918, 
shall  be  given: 

(a)  A  demobilization  suit  of  clothing,  free  of 

charge,  (civilian  as  long  as  the  supplies 
hold  out,  afterwards  military  uniforms.) 

(b)  One  demobilization  bounty  of  50  marks,  and 

a  travel  allowance  of  15  marks. 
"2.   The  disbursement  of  the  last  item  above  will 
depend  upon  orderly  demobilization. 
"In  return  the  soldiers  must: 

(a)  Surrender  all  arms  and  ammunition  in  their 

possession. 

(b)  Receive  discharge  papers. 

(c)  Sign  the  company  roll. 

"All  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  great  German 
Army  and  Navy  cannot  be  disbanded  at  one  time! 
Likewise,  every  last  man  cannot  be  discharged. 
Everything  will  depend  upon  the  traffic  facilities.  In 
the  home  army,  the  old  classes  will  be  released  first, 
as  far  back  as  those  of  1879.  Younger  men  will  fol- 
low. Citizens  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  who  do  not  wish  to 
remain  as  volunteers,  can  go  immediately.  Citizens 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  the  armistice  bridge-- 
heads on  the  right  bank,  if  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
classes  of  1898  and  1899,  will  likewise  be  released  in 
the  near  future. 

"The  State  Commissioner  for  Demobilization  has 
ordered  that  the  civil  population  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  in  the  neutral  strip  ten  kilometers  wide 
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on  the  east  bank,  shall  under  no  circumstances  aban- 
don their  homes.    This  disposition  is  applicable  to 
our  great  city  of  Frankfort,  which  is  included  in  the 
neutral  zone." 
ALLIED  PRESS — Italian 

The  Abdication  of  Charles  I 
The  Italian  press  gives  very  little  attention  to  Em- 
peror Charles'  renunciation  of  the  Crown.  The  rea- 
son for  this  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  Italy  has  for  so 
long  considered  Austria-Hungary  to  be  in  a  state  of 
dissolution,  particularly  after  President  Wilson's  sep- 
arate reply  to  the  Viennese  Government  and  his  recog- 
nition of  the  oppressed  peoples,  that  in  the  Italian  esti- 
mation no  action  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  could 
materially  change  the  situation.  Though  this  step  was 
not'  exactly  foreseen,  it  surprised  no  one.  It  may  be 
that  in  the  rapid  march  of  recent  happenings  this  event 
has  hardly  seemed  of  prime  importance.  It  has  thus 
been  neglected  by  the  press,  quite  busy  with  the  con- 
sideration of  topics,  more  vital  to  Italian  interests. 
Existing  opinion  is  divided  into  two  opposing  groups: 
the  Corriere  d' Italia  (Catholic)  accepts  the  fact  at  its 
face  value;  the  usually  well  balanced  Naples  Mattino 
(both  for  November  15),  takes  the  attitude  of  extreme 
diffidence.  The  Liberal  Corriere  della  Sera,  Novem- 
ber 14,  seems  to  hesitate  between  these  extremes.  In 
none  of  the  comment,  however,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  last  paragraph  quoted  from  the  Sera,  is  there  any 
evidence  that  the  Italians  have  laid  aside  their  cher- 
ished hate  for  the  Hapsburgs. 

"The  Imperial  Manifesto  signed  by  Charles  I," 
writes  the  Naples  Mattino,  "has  a  peculiarly  sibylline 
character.  Before  we  consider  it  as  a  real  and  true 
abdication  it  would  be  prudent  to  wait  for  more  pre- 
cise information.  It  is  true  that  the  unexpected  de- 
parture of  the  Emperor  seems  to  show  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  give  the  impression  of  a  real  abdication. 
But,  for  the  sake  of  prudence,  we  can  accept  only  con- 
crete facts  and  .  .  .  at  the  present  time  we 
have  before  us  only  a  document.  .  .  .  The  re- 
nunciation of  the  throne  may  be  implicit  . 
but  it  is  not  so  explicit  as  facts  and  circumstances  de- 
mand. In  saying  this  we  are  not  thinking  of  the  pres- 
ent when  it  does  not  matter  whether  he 
has  abdicated  or  not,  but  we  are  thinking,  above  every- 
thing else,  of  the  future." 

The  Catholic  Corriere  d' Italia  is  perhaps  more  lib- 
eral in  its  opinion.  "William  II  awaited  the  last  mo- 
ment and  the  suggestion  of  the  Socialists  before  he  ab- 
dicated; he  fled  from  Germany  without  saying  a  word 
of  farewell  to  his  people,  fled  like  a  criminal.  Charles 
I,  however,  announces  that  he  is  leaving  so  that  he  may 
not  embarrass  the  decisions  which  German  Austria 
will  make  for  its  future  constitution,  decisions  which 
he  expresses  the  wish  to  recognize  from  this  time  on, 
even  though  he  knows  that  they  will  almost  certainly 
ignore  his  person.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  a  trait 
of  nobility  in  this  step  of  the  young  sovereign.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  noticed  that  Charles'  procla- 
mation is  directed  solely  to  the  Germans  of  Austria. 
But  he  was  also  King  of  Hungary.    Does  he  perhaps 


think  it  is  still  possible  to  retain  the  Crown  of  St. 
Stephen?    We  doubt  it." 

The  Corriere  della  Sera  is  also  doubtful  on  this 
point,  and  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  events  have 
now  reached  such  a  stage  that,  whether  or  not  Charles 
has  really  abdicated,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him 
to  turn  back.  "Charles  I,"  writes  this  paper,  "seems 
to  take  leave  of  his  people  in  a  less  dramatic  manner 
than  did  William  II.  He  says  he  renounces  participa- 
tion in  all  affairs.  This  phrase  is  conspicuous  neither 
for  precision  nor  exquisite  definition.  Even  though  it 
is  believed  that  he  left  Schoenbrunn  for  Switzerland, 
the  terrified  boy  does  not  express  a  clean-cut  renunci- 
ation of  the  Crown.  Perhaps  he  has  been  counselled 
not  to  leave  the  future  without  some  slight  mortgage 
of  hope." 

"But  we  cannot  be  very  bitter  against  the  little 
Emperor,"  continues  the  Sera;  the  blame  rests,  not 
upon  him,  but  on  his  predecessor  and  "the  fugitive 
Emperor  of  Germany.  The  dead  will  pay  for  their 
deeds  in  the  annals  of  history;  the  living  will  pay  the 
victors,  and  they  will  pay  according  to  a  rigid  justice. 
The  cry  of  hate  and  malediction  which  arises  from  the 
people  of  Friuli,  whom  the  German  and  Magyar  sol- 
diers of  Charles  I  tortured  with  unforgettable  base- 
ness, will  expand  amply  enough  to  follow  this  mis- 
guided youth  on  his  way  to  exile." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

Peace  Problems 
Already  French  press  opinion  is  looking  forward 
to  the  peace  conference,  and  to  the  problems  of  de- 
mobilization and  reconstruction.  There  has  been  a  re- 
crudescence of  the  discussion  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Ger- 
mans of  Austria,  and  the  disposition  of  the  Left  Bank 
of  the  Rhine  is  receiving  considerable  attention.  There 
is  a  very  strong  body  of  opinion  which  looks  with 
great  disfavor  on  the  possible  amalgamation  of  the 
German  Austrians  even  with  a  German  Republic.  (See 
Press  Review,  November  6.)  The  chief  reasons  for 
this  are  obvious:  fear  that  even  a  Republican  Ger- 
many will  remain  imperialist,  and  will  find  in  this  ac- 
cretion of  at  least  9,000,000  Germans  a  fair  recom- 
pense for  Alsace-Lorraine  and  for  any  other  terri- 
torial amputations  that  may  be  made;  and  a  feeling 
that  after  all  the  apparent  desire  of  these  German  Aus- 
trians to  join  the  new  German  State  may  not  be  sin- 
cere, or  as  deep  as  Germany  is  taking  pains  to  make  it 
appear.  The  question  of  the  Left  Bank  of  the  Rhine  is 
also  discussed,  and  demands  are  being  gradually  for- 
mulated that  suggest  a  tendency  in  certain  sections  of 
opinion  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  new  par- 
tition of  territories. 

One  separate  protest  has  already  been  uttered 
against  the  delayed  opening  of  the  peace  conference. 
Coming  as  it  does  from  la  France  Libre,  November 
19,  a  paper  which  calls  itself  Socialist,  but  which  of 
late  supports  the  Government  more  often  than  it  does 
its  own  party,  this  line  of  argument  is  interesting. 
"There  is,  as  it  were,  a  hint  that  the  possibility  of 
peace  burst  upon  us  before  it  had  been  sufficiently  pre- 
pared." The  Journal  des  Debats,  November  17,  also 
regards  it  as  "regrettable  that  the  Chancelleries  of  the 
Allies  do  not  seem  better  prepared  for  peace  prelimi- 
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naries."    The  article  in  la  France  Libre  points  out  1 
that  the  armistices  in  themselves  constitute  a  sort  of  a 
preliminary  treaty.    "Public  opinion  expected,  if  not  | 
brief  preliminaries,  an  early  meeting  of  plenipoten- 
tiaries    ...     but  the  preparatory  conference 
even,  has  been  postponed." 

This  complaint  is,  however,  an  isolated  instance, 
for  the  general  attention  is  focussed  upon  other  prob- 
lems.   The  Journal  des  Debats,  November  20,  in  a 
discussion  of  the  German  Revolution,  which  it  char- 
acterizes as  "proceeding  in  German  fashion"  without 
openness,  points  out  that  although  various  sovereigns 
have  withdrawn,  not  a  single  abdication  has  been  pub- 
lished.   Any  hopes  these  monarchs  may  have  of  a 
return  will  be  disappointed,  for  they  threw  in  their 
lot  with  militarism,  and  fell  with  it.  the  new  German 
combination  is  the  result  of  Allied  victory;  an  Allied 
defeat  would  only  have  strengthened  the  fallen  mon- 
archs.  A  united  republic  of  Germany  might  still  have 
Pan-German  aspirations.    These  aspirations  could 
not  be  as  dangerous  as  under  the  imperial  rule  of  a 
single  omnipotent  individual.    On  the  other  hand,  25 
coexistent  states  would  not  be  a  more  effective  guaran- 
tee against  the  changeless  German  spirit.    With  these 
postulates,  the  writer,  Gauvain,  approaches  the  ques- 
tion of  German  Austria. 

His  first  point  is  that  "an  expansion  of  the  new 
Germany  beyond  the  frontiers  of  1914  would  be  easier 
under  the  confederation  than  under  a  unified  republic. 
For  instance,  Austria,  properly  speaking,  would  feel 
more  hesitancy  about  entering  a  unified  republic  than 
a  federation,"  since  under  the  latter  she  would  keep 
her  individuality  to  a  greater  degree.  The  next  point  is 
a  warning  against  allowing  "Pan-German  maneuvers 
to  provoke  artificial  popular  movements  outside  of 
Germany,"  and  a  specific  application  of  this  warning: 
"The  more  we  study  this  subject  the  clearer  it  becomes 
that  the  tendency  of  so-called  German  Austria  toward 
Germany  is  superficial.  It  remains  for  us  in  a  large 
part  to  direct  this  current  and  turn  it  aside  without  the 
slightest  recourse  to  violent  measures."  Even  official 
Austrian  statistics  on  the  number  of  German- Austrians 
are  padded. 

The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  the  Allies  (with- 
out prejudice  to  the  principle  of  national  self-determi- 
nation) must:  1.  Prevent  Germany  from  carrying 
on  any  propaganda  in  favor  of  the  union  with  Ger- 
many of  any  territory  outside  Germany.  2.  Forbid 
any  pretended  national  consultation  anywhere  in  Aus- 
tria-Hungary until  the  introduction  of  national,  uni- 
versal suffrage.  3.  Occupy  Vienna  with  troops.  4. 
Assist  the  free  development  of  institutions  without  in- 
fluence from  the  old  authority. 

Le  Temps,  November  20,  recalling  the  folly  of 
the  Bismarckian  policy  of  "Blood  and  Iron"  remarks 
that  "The  future  Germany  must  not  become  the  center 
of  a  coalition,"  and  in  general  agrees  with  Gauvain, 
but  with  this  reserve:  "The  Allies  will  find  no  solu- 
tion in  imitating  Bismarck.  '  On  this  basis  the  Aus- 
trian question  is  not  to  be  dismissed  by  the  military 
occupation,  even  temporary,  of  Vienna,  "which  would 
be  by  no  means  a  political  or  definite  solution. 


" .  .  .To  give  the  German  Austrians  an  im- 
pression that  our  machine  guns  alone  prevent  their 
union  with  Germany  .  .  .  would  be  to  stir  up 
against  ourselves,  and  against  tomorrow's  peace  the 
same  sentiments  which  assured  Prussian  triumph  in 
the  19th  century.  .  .  .  And  we  would  thereby 
in  a  short  time  reconcile  the  Spartacus  Group  and 
Prussian  militarism." 

The  article  reviews  the  attempts  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernment of  German  Austria  to  attach  itself  to  Ger- 
many, and  concludes"  that  the  "Allies  will  properly 
refuse  to  recognize  such  an  alliance." 

The  Action  Francaise,  November  19,  expresses 
the  same  view  with  its  usual  lack  of  restraint.  The 
Gaulois  had  already  said  the  same  thing  on  November 
15. 

Lt.  Col.  Pris,  writing  in  Rappel,  November  19, 
seems  willing  to  envisage  the  possibility  of  an  Aus- 
trian accretion  to  Germany,  but  feels  uneasy  about 
Russia  and  Germany.  "If  our  diplomats  are  wise 
they  will  take  account  of  the  Russo-German  affinity, 
and  act  on  that  basis.  .  .  .  Ten  years  will  be 
enough  for  Germany  to  reorganize  its  military  power, 
and  this  must  be  beaten  forever.  .  .  .  We  must 
create  a  neutral  zone  between  our  future  frontier  and 
the  Elbe,  designed  to  protect  us  against  every  future 
surprise." 

This  brings  the  discussion  to  the  question  of  the 
Left  Bank  of  the  Rhine.  As  indicated  in  the  Press 
Review,  November  20,  at  least  two  papers,  I'Echo  dc 
Paris  and  V Information  are  tentatively  considering 
the  restoration  of  French  boundaries  as  susceptible  of 
several  interpretations.  It  remained  for  Tery  in 
rOeuvre,  November  19,  a  quasi-liberal,  occasionally 
Socialistic  to  put  the  question  with  frankness.  The 
headline  "The  Sarre  is  Ours"  left  little  to  be  desired 
in  this  regard.  Basing  his  argument  clearly  on  the 
thesis  that  France  needs  the  Sarre  valley  for  its  coal, 
he  says,  "Certainly  we  need  the  Sarre  coal,  and  must 
have  it.  The  Boches  cannot  cede  us  this  basin  for  the 
good  reason  that  it  is  ours,  exactly  as  that  of  Briey. 
It  was  stolen  from  us  in  1815.  A  simple  rectification 
of  frontiers  is  enough  for  us  or  more  exactly  a  return 
to  the  frontier  of  1794.  .  .  .  Like  Alsace  the 
Sarre  basin  is  the  profit  of  thievery.  .  .  .  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  restitution." 

The  way  to  this  position  had  been  paved  by  an  arti- 
cle in  the  same  paper,  November  15,  in  which  General 
Verraux  had  "imagined  that  a  buffer  state  created  on 
the  Left  Bank  of  the  Rhine  would  protect  us  in  fu- 
ture." Gen.  Verraux's  final  words,  apropos  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  terms,  are  very  significant:  "When  peo- 
ple are  victors,  texts  say  what  we  wish  them  to  say.  A 
mutual  understanding  is  all  that  is  necessary." 

Even  Auguste  Gauvain  in  le  Journal  des  Debats, 
November  17,  presents  a  rather  large  minimum  pro- 
gram of  demands: 

(1)  Allied  military  occupation  of  the  entire  Left 
Bank  for  a  given  period. 

(2)  A  certain  portion  of  the  territory  to  go  to 
neighboring  peoples  on  the  basis  of  national  self-de- 
termination. 
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(3)  That  portion  of  the  trans-Rhenish  region 
which  became  Prussian  in  1815  to  be  made  autono- 
mous at  least  for  the  duration  of  military  occupation. 

Le  Petit  Parisien,  November  17,  says  that  the 
question  of  the  disposition  of  the  Left  Bank  "will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  at  the  peace  conference"  and  enum- 
erates the  three  common  programs: 

(1)  The  so-called  natural  boundaries  of  France. 

(2)  Restoration  of  the  boundary  of  1814-1815. 

(3)  The  1871  boundary. 

The  only  point  on  which  the  paper  ventures  an 


opinion  is  that  "our  country  must  be  forever  guar- 
anteed against  German  aggressions." 

Lt.  Col.  Rousset,  in  the  same  paper,  November  19. 
"speaking  from  a  purely  military  viewpoint"  de- 
mands "rectifications  which  shall  protect  us  from 
every  surprise — perhaps  even  the  Palatinate."  In 
any  event  "no  German  garrison  shall  ever  again  oc- 
cupy the  Left  Bank  of  the  Rhine." 

Le  Journal  du  Peuple,  November  19,  after  enum- 
erating a  number  of  such  views,  says  "We  must  put 
the  working  class  on  its  guard  against  these  aspira- 
tions." 
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Unrest  in  Holland 

The  critical  situation  in  Holland  is  thus  depicted 
by  an  editorial,  entitled  "Govern  or  Suffer/'  in  the 
Algemeen  Handelsblad,  November  12: 

"The  extremely  difficult  position  in  which  the 
Government  of  our  country  is  placed  must  not  be  un- 
derestimated. We  are  confronted  with  the  question 
whether  our  people  and  State  shall  continue  in  their 
well  ordered  development,  or  whether  they  shall  be 
engulfed  in  the  horrors  of  anarchy  and  revolution. 

We  are  convinced  that  there  exist  in  our 
land  only  a  small  number  of  people  so  impregnated 
with  Bolshevist  theories  that  they  desire  anarchy  or 
serious  disturbances  of  the  peace.  .  .  .  Not 
only  the  non-working  classes  but  also  a  large  number 
of  workmen  fully  realize  the  misery  which  an  up- 
heaval of  affairs  would  create.  They  would  rather  con- 
tinue with  the  old  system  than  adopt  the  principles  of 
Lenin  and  Trotsky. 

"But  the  moment  the  political  disputes  extend  to 
the  streets,  the  moment  the  masses  emancipate  them- 
selves from  the  Government,  all  reasoning  ceases  and 
it  is  then  a  short  way  to  terrorism.  The  only  remedy 
against  all  danger  is  wise  firmness  and  concerted  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  people  and  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  Government. 

Programs  Adopted  at  Political  Meetings 
According  to  the  Telegraaf  (Liberal),  November 
12,  committees  of  various  Social  Democratic  bodies 
held  a  meeting  at  Rotterdam  where  it  was  resolved 
to  hold  the  General  Working-Class  Congress  on  No- 
vember 16  and  17.  The  following  provisional  pro- 
gram of  demands  to  be  submitted  was  then  drawn  up: 

1.  Immediate  demobilization  of  the  army,  re- 
muneration of  the  demobilized  men  while  without 
work. 

2.  Immediate  vote  for  all  women,  and  new  elec- 
tions. 

3.  Suppression  of  the  House  of  Lords  (First 
Chamber) . 

4.  Immediate  enforcement  of  the  lawful  eight- 
hour  day  and  the  six-hour  day  for  mine  workers. 

5.  Enforcement  of  State  pensions  at  the  age  of  60. 

6.  Granting  of  all  the  requests  contained  in  the 
program  of  the  Netherlands  Association  of  Conscripts. 

7.  Important  increase  in  salaries  of  the  railroad 
personnel  and  the  workmen  and  lower  officials  in  the 
public  service. 

8.  Recalling  of  the  laws  concerning  the  strikes  of 
1903. 

9.  Complete  care,  under  direction  of  the  work- 
men's association,  of  those  who  are  out  of  work. 

10.  Supplying  of  provisions  based  on  common 
interest.    Regulation  of  production  and  importation. 


11.  All  participating  concerns  to  be  Socialistic. 

12.  Enforcement  of  the  program  of  Berne,  which 
constitutes  all  our  demands  in  the  field  of  social  law. 

According  to  the  Telegraaf,  November  12,  a  meet- 
ing of  republicans  was  held  at  Utrecht  at  which  a 
provisional  program  was  formulated  in  part: 

1.  Abolition  of  Royalty  and  the  Court. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  republic,  the  president  to  be 
elected  each  year. 

3.  The  republic  to  join  as  soon  as  possible  the 
League  of  Nations. 

4.  The  ministers  to  be  responsible  to  the  people. 

5.  Election  of  representatives  of  the  people,  also 
by  women. 

6.  Abolition  of  the  First  Chamber. 

7.  Abolition  of  diplomacy. 

8.  Army  and  fleet  to  be  replaced  by  a  Police 
Corps. 

9.  The  Dutch  Indies  to  be  independent  of  Hol- 
land. 

10.  General  democratization  of  the  nation. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Haentijens,  of  Deventer,  and  W.  Lub- 
berink,  journalist  of  Zwolley  were  elected  as  chair- 
men. The  following  telegram  was  sent  to  the  Cabinet: 
"The  executive  committee  of  the  newly  formed  repub- 
lican party  rquests  you  to  urge  the  Queen  to  take  steps 
for  the  establishment  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment in  view  of  the  present  events."  Copies  of  the 
above  telegram  are  reported  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  France  and  Switzer- 
land. It  is  also  reported  that  the  "Republican,"  a 
newspaper,  is  to  be  founded. 

Troelstra 

The  Telegraaf,  November  13,  considers  that  the 
telegrams  sent  by  the  German  Social  Democrats  to 
Troelstra  (Dutch  Socialist  leader),  Branting  and 
Staunig  constitute  "a  new  danger"  and  writes:  "We 
know  Troelstra's  sympathies  for  the  German  Social- 
ists. We  have  already  warned  the  public  not  to  trust 
Troelstra  because,  judging  from  his  utterances,  he  is 
endeavoring  to  change  Holland  into  a  union  of  States 
under  German  domination.  We  have  wondered  upon 
what  Troelstra  based  his  violent  revolutionary  speech 
at  Rotterdam.  However,  he  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
man  to  win  over  the  proletariat,  and  his  speech  does 
not  seem  in  accordance  with  his  influential  position 
with  the  Dutch  working  class. 

"Seen  in  this  light  it  becomes  apparent  that  it  is 
again  Troelstra  who  is  trying  to  endanger  our  inter- 
national standing  for  the  benefit  of  Germany,  while 
he  pretends  to  further  Dutch  politics." 

Proclamations  By  the  Government,  the  Eco- 
nomic League  and  the  People  of  Limburg 
The  following  Government  Proclamation,  signed 

by  all  the  Ministers,  was  published  in  all  the  papers: 
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"In  these  days  of  hardships  the  Government  is 
obliged  to  call  on  all  citizens  for  co-operation  and  as- 
sistance.  The  war  belongs  to  the  past,  but  the  develop- 
ments of  economic  life  are  yet  far  from  being  restored. 
Only  by  the  use  of  ail  our  strength,  can  the  times  con- 
fronting us  pass  without  bringing  with  them  the  most 
serious  disaster.    In  ca'se  uprisings,  or  worse,  should 
prevent  the  normal  run  of  affairs  from  continuing,  the 
worst  is  then  to  be  expected.    Russia  serves  as  an  ex- 
ample.   Orders  to  demobilize  as  much  as  possible 
have  already  been  given.   Care  has  been  taken  that  the 
soldiers  will  not  be  without  food.    Military  supplies 
are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  citizens.  Families 
without  light  will  be  provided  with  kerosene  oil.  Five- 
hundred  thousand  pairs  of  military  shoes  will  be  dis- 
tributed.   Cheaper  clothing  is  now  being  supplied  on 
a  large  scale.    The  bread  ration  will,  within  a  few 
days,  be  increased  from  200  to  250  grams.    Fat  and 
colonial  products  are  shortly  expected  from  the  In- 
dies.   Horses  and  sheep  will  be  killed  in  large  num- 
bers for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  meat.   The  merchant 
marine  is  about  to  leave  port.    Temporary  agreement 
with  the  Allies  assures  us  the  early  receipt  of  50,000 
tons  of  wheat,  2,000  tons  of  cocoa,  6,000  tons  of  kero- 
sene oil,  1,000  tons  of  gasoline,  1,700  tons  of  soda 
and  soap,  3,000  tons  of  leather  goods,  4,000  tons  of 
cotton,  1,009  tons  of  wool.    Besides  this  40,000  tons 
of  wheat  can  be  imported  from  America.    All  agree- 
ments with  the  foreign  nations  will  be  cancelled  if  the 
Government  is  assailed. 

"Let  us  hope,  that  the  sound  mind  of  the  large  ma- 
jority of  our  people,  and  especially  the  less  fortunate 
classes,  will  guard  against  the  terrible  sufferings 
which  would  be  the  result  of  disturbances. 

"Peoples  of  Holland !  You  have  your  fate  in  your 
own  hands!  To  the  announcement  that  a  minority  in- 
tends to  take  power  in  its  own  hands,  the  Government 
replies  that  it  has  decided  to  use  all  means  in  order  to 
protect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion." 

The  following  announcement  by  the  Economic 
League  appeared  in  the  leading  papers:  "To  the  Dutch 
people!  The  demand  for  improvement  of  the  social 
position  of  the  working  class  finds  expression  in  the 
so-called  organized  groups,  in  instigations  for  revo- 
lution. 

"Political  revolution  such  as  ivas  to  be  expected 
and  justified  in  Germany,  has  no  reason  to  exist  here, 
because  in  the  essentials  we  already  enjoy  what  had 
to  be  obtained  there  by  revolution.  Social  revolution 
has  never,  in  the  long  run,  attained  what  it  aimed  at. 

"The  Social  Democratic  Labor  Party  is  trying  to 
conduct  the  revolutionary  movement  along  such  chan- 
nels as  would  avoid  excesses.  Events  have  rather 
proven  everywhere  (and  recent  occurrences  in  Russia 
fully  confirm)  that,  once  a  revolutionary  movement  is 
in  swing,  its  leaders  soon  have  to  give  way  to  the  an- 
archistic element.  Among  the  demands  at  present 
made  by  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  there  are  many 
which  could  also  be  adopted  by  other  parties,  and 
others  against  which  there  is  no  objection. 


"However,  the  non-revolutionary  part  of  the  popu- 
lation objects  to  these  demands  being  granted  on  the 
strength  of  revolutionary  methods.  We  call  upon  all 
who  have  the  spiritual  and  economic  welfare  of  our 
nation  at  heart  to  make  a  firm  stand  against  every 
revolutionary  movement,  but  at  the  same  time  to  de- 
vote their  entire  strength  for  the  speedy  accomplish- 
ment of  the  necessary  reforms. 

"The  Committee  of  the  Economic  League, 

"Treub,  President." 

The  Algemeen  Handelsblad  (Liberal),  November 
13,  reproduced  an  appeal  which  appeared  in  the  Cath- 
olic Limburg  Dagblad: 

"To  the  men  of  Limburg!  The  times  are  most 
serious.  The  revolution  is  raging  on  our  frontiers. 
Public  order  is  threatened  in  our  towns  and  villages. 
There  is  great  danger  that  wild  foreign  hordes  will 
invade  our  country,  also  that  rebels  among  our  own 
countrymen  will  advocate  revolution.  Speakers  and 
publications  favoring  uprising  and  seeking  to  disturb 
the  peace  are  to  be  expected  everywhere. 

"Men  of  Limburg!  In  these  perilous  days  we 
trust  in  you  and  your  loyalty.  Remain  cool,  but  stand 
fast.  Call  your  friends  and  citizens  together  as  soon 
as  possible.  Unite  yourself  in  permanent  groups 
without  distinction  of  rank  or  class.  Appoint  without 
delay  a  council  of  a  few  trustworthy  citizens,  to  place 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  men  in  your  community. 
Organize  also  a  home  guard.  Then  with  calmness  but 
determination  protect  life  and  property." 

Referring  to  the  Government's  proclamation  the 
Algemeen  Handelsblad  writes:     "The  Government 
has  addressed  a  very  worthy  yet  very  strong  proclama- 
tion to  our  people.   We  are  confident  that  it  will  have 
the  desired  effect  and  we  believe  also  that  if  Troelstra 
intends  to  continue  his  criminal  work,  it  will  appear 
(that  he  has  made  a  tremendous  miscalculation  and  that 
the  majority  of  our  people  will  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  influenced  by  a  brutal,  loud-voiced  and  threat- 
ening minority." 
The  Failure  of  the  Revolutionary  Movement 
The    strong    Socialistic    manifestations  which 
reached  their  climax  on  November  13  and  14,  and 
almost  resulted  in  riots  in  the  larger  cities,  may  now 
be  said  to  have  abated.     The  Proclamation  of  the 
Government  resulted  in  the  united  action  on  the  part 
of  the  opposing  parties  against  the  revolutionary 
movement. 

According  to  the  Telegraaf  (Liberal),  November 
15,  Troelstra,  during  unprecedented  debates  in  Par- 
liament, stated  that  he  had  repeatedly  announced  that 
he  was  opposed  to  violent  methods,  and  that  his  po- 
litical enemies  had  unnecessarily  become  aroused 
over  statements  which  he  had  never  made.  This  jour- 
nal considers  that  Troelstra  was  forced  to  capitulate 
on  account  of  his  failure  to  retain  the  support  of  even 
liis  own  group.  All  dangers  of  a  serious  revolution 
are  now  thought  to  be  removed. 

At  the  revolutionary  meeting  subsequently  held 
at  The  Hague,  L.  de  Visser,  one  of  the  spokesmen  of 
this  party,  declared  that  the  revolutionary  movement 
had  failed  owing  to  the  mismanagement  of  affairs  on 
the  part  of  the  Social  Democratic  Labor  Party. 
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The  Swiss  Economic  Problem 

(Tribune  de  Lausanne,  November  1.)  "The  ex- 
periences of  the  change  from  peace  economics  to  war 
economics  seem  to  have  justified  the  fears  which  the 
Socialists  entertain  of  the  effects  of  private  monopoly, 
particularly  in  our  country.  There  is  very  general 
complaint  amongst  us  of  the  all  too  great  increase  in 
the  price  of  living,  which  is  connected  with  the  value 
of  products  in  the  international  market.  Everywhere 
we  hear  accusations  against  monopolies  and  against 
contraband  trade  with  the  Central  Empires,  these  two 
being  taken  as  the  chief  causes  of  the  bad  conditions. 

"It  is  the  system  of  allotments  which  has  brought 
about  the  institution  of  genuine  private  monopolies. 
As  each  importer  knows  very  well  that  his  old  rival  re- 
ceives only  the  quantity  of  goods  due  him  on  the  basis 
of  his  importations  for  the  years  1911-1913,  he  no 
longer  troubles  himself  with  possible  competition, 
and  is  tempted  to  fix  the  price  of  his  products  either 
according  to  his  own  sweet  will  or  in  imitation  of  the 
example  furnished  by  A  or  B,  his  old  competitors. 
Thence  results  actual  competition  in  raising  the  prices 
— a  game  cut  short  only  by  the  agitations  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  menace  of  strikes. 

"Switzerland  made  every  effort  to  insist  that  the 
Entente  allow  the  Swiss  firms  on  the  Entente  blacklist 
to  take  part  in  the  syndicates  of  importation.  The  En- 
ente  fixed  the  total  allotment  for  each  branch  of  our 
consumption.  As  these  firms  cannot  use  their  share 
because  the  Entente  refuses  to  accord  them  importa- 
tion permits,  the  result  is  that  30  or  40  per  cent,  of 
the  allotments  for  certain  syndicates  is  lost.  This  is 
another  cause  of  the  dearth  of  products  from  which 
we  suffer,  and  consequently  of  the  exaggerated  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living. 

"In  spite  of  this  example  of  failure  in  our 
organization  of  production  and  of  importation,  that 
organization  must  still  be  looked  to  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem which  is  that  of  our  very  existence — in  an  eco- 
nomic state  where  the  costs  are  very  heavy  and  the  so- 
cial menace  very  serious,  to  keep  the  price  of  living 
down  to  the  normal  level  and  to  increase  salaries. 
For  this  there  is  but  one  remedy:  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction. This,  however,  will  be  very  difficult.  Swiss 
industry  has  specialized  in  articles  of  luxury.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Auguste  Jacoby,  the  hundredweight  of 
Swiss  exportation  has  an  average  value  of  155  francs, 
while  the  French  is  worth  33  francs,  the  German  12 
marks,  the  Belgian  111  francs,  and  the  Austrian  10 
crowns.  How  can  we  increase  our  production  at  a 
time  when  our  client,  the  foreigner,  is  impoverished, 
when  he  has  resolved  to  restrict  importation  of  articles 
of  luxury,  when  our  exportation  will  everywhere  meet 
with  tax  impositions,  and  competition  in  the  interna- 
tional market  is  therefore  becoming  more  and  more 
intense? 

"We  shall  be  obliged  to  practice  dumping.  We 
must  therefore  take  care  that  our  industrial  producers 
neither  compete  ruinously  amongst  themselves  in  the 
foreign  market,  nor  set  about  raising  the  cost  of  raw 
materials  to  their  own  detriment  and  lowering  the  sell- 
ing price  of  the  manufactured  article.  They  must  or- 
ganize in  view  of  their  communal  interests,  and  copy 


the  example  of  the  chemical  factories  of  Basel,  which 
in  turn  are  copying  what  is  taking  place  everywhere 
abroad. 

"The  great  danger  for  such  syndicates  is  that  the 
state  may  intervene.  The  present  trend  of  events  along 
this  line  in  Germany  should  teach  us  a  lesson.  Al- 
ready strongly  organized  before  the  war,  German  in- 
dustry is  even  more  so  at  present  when  the  state  is 
compelling  the  various  industries  to  syndicate.  The 
German  Government  passed  a  decree  according  to 
which  the  Bundesrath  has  the  right  of  compelling  the 
principal  industries  to  syndicate,  if  these  do  not  do  so 
voluntarily  or  do  not  follow  the  interest  of  the  public. 
The  two  principal  consequences  of  this  move  are  the 
following:  (1)  Economic  policy  in  Germany  has 
become  a  policy  of  compensation,  that  is  to  say,  an 
exchange  of  goods  between  states.  (2)  The  already 
existing  firms  have  a  tendency  to  strive  against  the 
formation  of  any  new  enterprises  from  the  moment 
that  goods  are  distributed  by  the  state  and  hence  exist 
only  in  definite,  limited  quantities. 

"The  problem  is,  therefore,  both  the  necessity  of 
the  organization  of  production,  and  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  this  organization.  It  seems  like  a  vicious 
circle." 

The  General  Strike  in  Switzerland 
The  decision  to  expel  Madame  Balabanoff,  the 
Bolshevist  emissary,  from  the  country  so  excited  the 
socialist  and  labor  elements  in  parts  of  German  Swit- 
zerland that  the  State  Council  of  Zurich  applied  to  the 
Federal  Council  for  a  levy  of  troops  to  preserve  order 
in  the  city.  This  was  the  spark  that  ignited  the  pow- 
der. La  Sentinelle,  November  11:  "The  Federal 
Council  mobilized  the  army  and  caused  Zurich  to  un- 
dergo the  terrors  of  a  military  occupation.  This  was 
nothing  but  a  provocation  to  the  working  classes  of 
Switzerland.  They  responded  immediately  by  decree- 
ing the  cessation  of  work  for  Saturday,  November  9, 
in  all  chief  towns  of  the  country."  The  Federal  Coun- 
cil addressed  to  the  Swiss  people  an  appeal  for  calm 
and  order. 

As  the  decree  was  issued  on  Friday  evening  there 
was  very  little  time  to  prepare  for  a  strike  on  Satur- 
day. In  all  of  western  and  far  eastern  Switzerland 
no  attention  whatever  was  paid  to  the  summons  except 
at  Lausanne.  There  a  wire  was  sent  back  to  the  effect 
that  there  was  not  time  enough  to  do  anything.  The 
Basler  Nachrichten,  November  10,  commenting  un- 
favorably on  the  strike,  says  in  part:  "The  Federal 
Council  is  acting  against  the  well-known  threats  of 
the  Bolshevist  and  anarchist  elements. 
The  last  military  mobilization  was  for  the  protection 
of  the  people  against  revolutionary  acts  which  were 
threatened  and  for  which  measures  had  to  be  taken. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Olten  pro- 
claimed a  strike  for  Saturday  to  last  24  hours.  This 
strike  is  nothing  less  than  a  frivolous  challenge  to  the 
sober-minded  element  of  the  Swiss  people."  The  arti- 
cle takes  some  satisfaction  in  pointing  out  that  "the 
order  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  not  obeyed  by 
the  workers  in  Geneva.  This  fact  and  other  evidence 
merely  show  that  the  unruly  masses  are  constantly  be- 
coming confined  to  a  few  manufacturing  districts,  and 
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that  the  real  Swiss  people  in  its  great  majority  is  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  Soviet  of  Olten  and  wishes  to 
rule  itself." 

Although  La  Sentinelle  and  its  socialistic  col- 
league, the  National  Zeitung,  declared  that  the  strike 
of  Saturday  was  a  glorious  success,  the  results  do  not 
seem  to  justify  this  opinion.  On  Sunday  the  Workers 
Union  of  Zurich  decided  by  251  votes  to  49  to  con- 
tinue the  general  strike.  Accordingly  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Olten,  which  is  the  representative  of  all 
the  labor  unions  of  Switzerland,  got  out  a  new  procla- 
mation which  was  published  in  all  the  papers  with  lit- 
tle variation  and  in  most  cases  with  little  or  no  com- 
ment. The  Berner  Tagwacht,  November  11,  publishes 
this  proclamation,  which  after  a  flowery  preamble 
closes  with  an  appeal  to  the  real  people  of  Switzer- 
land to  be  firm  and  do  its  duty. 

The  comparatively  moderate  demands  which  led 
to  the  first  strike  having  been  refused,  the  best  thing 
apparently  was  to  draw  up  a  great  many  more  de- 
mands to  back  up  the  threat  of  the  second  general 
strike.  The  more  important  of  these  demands  are 
here  given,  quoting  the  National  Zeitung  of  November 
11:  "1.  Immediate  re-election  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly on  the  basis  of  proportional  representation.  2. 
Universal  suffrage  and  eligibility  to  office  for  women. 

3.  The  duty  of  every  one  to  do  some  kind  of  work. 

4.  Forty-eight  working  hours  a  week  in  all  public  and 
private  enterprises.  5.  Organization  of  an  army  of 
the  people.  6.  The  assurance  of  regular  food  sup- 
plies by  means  of  a  better  understanding  with  the 
agricultural  producers  of  the  country.  7.  Old-age 
and  invalid  pensions.  8.  State  monopoly  of  imports 
and  exports.  9.  Payment  of  the  public  debt  by  the 
possessors  thereof."  These  demands  were  presented 
by  a  delegation  of  the  Committee  to  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil, together  with  extra  demands  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  troops  from  Zurich  and  the  immediate  resump- 
tion of  relations  with  Mme.  Balabanoff.  The  Federal 
Council  promptly  refused  these  demands,  so  a  gen- 
eral strike  was  declared  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try to  begin  Monday  evening  at  midnight  and  to  con- 
tinue for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  until  the  Fed- 
eral Council  should  back  down. 

The  socialistic  papers  of  course  had  much  high 
sounding  oratory  to  devote  to  this  proclamation.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  the  critical  hour  had  come,  the  mo- 
ment had  arrived  which  presented  a  question  of  life 
or  death  for  the  proletariat.  According  to  La  Sen- 
tinelle, "the  struggle  will  not  be  long.  ...  The 
working  classes  cannot  capitulate  before  a  Govern- 
ment or  a  General  Staff  which  wish  to  maintain  in  our 
midst  a  Prussian  regime  which  even  the  German  peo- 
ple have  chased  out  of  their  country." 

Commenting  unfavorably  on  the  proclamation  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  Olten,  Der  Bund,  No- 
vember 11,  writes:  "It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
an  attempt  at  thrusting  aside  the  will  of  the  people 
by  violence,  to  introduce  a  rule  of  class  and  of  medi- 
ocrity." 

Late  Monday  the  Federal  Council  issued  a  new 
proclamation  to  the  Swiss  people  declaring  the  coun- 
try in  danger  and  announcing  details  for  a  further 


mobilization  of  the  troops  to  preserve  the  country  from 
"the  chaos  of  anarchy."   The  Basler  Nachrichten,  No- 
vember 12,  evening  edition,  claims  that  the  strike  ac- 
tion in  Switzerland  is  a  manifestation  of  revolutionary- 
psychology,  being  purely  a  reflex  of  events  in  Ger- 
many.    The  Gazette  de  Lauzanne,  November  12,  . 
speaks  of  the  Federal  Council's  categorical  refusal 
to  the  "audacious  ultimatum  of  the  Olten  Soviet"  and 
then  proceeds  to  sum  up  the  situation  as  follows: 
"For  German  Switzerland  the  next  few  days  will  be 
decisive.    If  she  emerges  unscathed  from  the  crisis 
she  will  owe  it  not  only  to  the  energy  of  her  popula- 
tion but  also  to  the  perfectly  sane  attitude  of  French 
Switzerland  whose  troops  were  summoned  at  the  very 
first  signs  of  disorder."    A  chance  is  seen  for  French 
Switzerland  to  gain  a  better  representation  in  the 
ensuing  political  reforms,  merited  by  an  incontest- 
able superiority  in  morale  and  sound  political  sense 
during  the  four  years  of  the  great  war.    The  Journal 
de  Geneve,  November  12,  asks  tragically:  "Can  it  be 
that  at  the  hour  when  liberty  triumphs  democratic 
peoples  will  let  themselvs  be  seduced  by  anarchistic 
ideas?    .    .    ."    The  Tribune  de  Geneve  publishes 
the  news  without  comment  under  the  heading  "Bolshe- 
vist Agitation."    Le  Democrate,  November  12,  with- 
out sympathizing  with  the  strike,  scolds  the  govern- 
ment of  Zurich  for  its  weakness  and  pusillanimity  in 
dealing  with  the  Bolshevists  on  Saturday,  and  claims 
that  the  good  sense  of  Latin  Switzerland  will  eventu- 
ally save  the  situation. 

"  On  Wednesday,  November  13,  the  whole  country 
seems  to  have  been  completely  tied  up  by  the  strike. 
The  Federal  Council,  absolutely  refusing  to  grant  a 
single  demand,  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  Olten  Com- 
mittee Wednesday  morning  saying  that  the  strike 
would  have  to  end  that  day.  The  Committee,  which 
had  apparently  lost  heart,  replied  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  call  the  strike  off  so  soon  but  promised 
that  it  would  cease  Thursday.  Meantime  a  meeting 
of  the  railroad  unions  had  been  held  protesting  against 
the  strike,  denouncing  its  representatives  on  the  strike 
committee,  and  announcing  they  would  go  back  to 
work  on  Thursday.  No  newspapers  seem  to  have  ap- 
peared Wednesday.  But  on  November  14,  when  the 
strike  was  over,  all  of  them  had  of  course  something 
to  say  by  way  of  comment.    Der  Bund  of  November 

14  says  that  Democracy  and  the  Republic  "have  splen- 
didly stood  the  test  of  revolution."  ...  It  then 
draws  a  moral.  "The  strike  has  shown  us  clearly  that 
Switzerland  needs  a  well  equipped  army  for  the  ores- 
ervation  of  its  democracy  and  that  she  can  rely  fully 
upon  her  troops."  The  Berner  Tagblatt,  November 
15,  congratulates  the  Federal  Council  on  its  firm  atti- 
tude and  draws  conclusions  similar  to  those  of  Der 

Bund.  ,  ., 

The  comment  of  the  Socialistic  press  strikes  quite 
a  different  note.    The  Berner  Tagwacht,  November 

15  publishes  a  proclamation  of  the  Olten  Commit- 
tee' declaring  the  strike  off.  This  proclamation 
claims  that  the  failure  of  the  strike  was  due  chiefly 
to  the  betrayal  of  the  railroad  men,  who  stabbed  our 
effort  and  the  trust  of  the  people  in  the  back.  Ihe 
proclamation  has  this  rather  startling  end:  Long 
Life  to  Class  War!    Up  with  Unanimity  and  Soli- 
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darky!"  Volksrecht,  November  15,  however,  blames 
the  Olten  Committee.  "Never  did  a  strike  go  to 
pieces  so  miserably.  In  pieces  not  through  the  force 
of  our  opponents  or  the  cowardice  of  the  troops,  but 
the  dastardly,  faithless  conduct  of  the  Committee." 
La  Sentinelle,  November  15,  on  the  other  hand, 
claims  unblushingly  that  the  strike  was  a  success. 


Every  sensible  person  must  have  known  that  a  gen- 
eral strike  could  not  have  lasted  more  than  a  couple 
of  days  at  most.  "But  the  example  of  the  bourgeoisie 
has  taught  the  proletariat  the  value  of  violence  and 
organization.  The  fortress  of  Capitalism  has  been 
considerably  weakened  by  the  attack,  and  already  we 
see  it  trembling  on  its  foundations.  .  .  .  For- 
ward, Brothers!" 
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The  Coalition  Party 
The  appearance  above  the  political  horizon  of  the 
first  indications  of  a  general  election  was  the  signal 
for  universal  conjecture  as  to  the  lines  on  which  the 
campaign  would  be  fought.  The  discussion  centered 
principally  about  the  question  of  giving  a  new  lease 
of  life  to  the  Coalition  Government,  which,  composed 
of  Unionist,  Liberal  and  Labor  members,  had  been 
created  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  Coalition  might  go  to  the  coun- 
try for  support  of  its  war  policies,  and  on  the  strength 
of  these  ask  for  a  continuation  of  its  existence  during 
the  period  of  reconstruction.  The  query  arose  whether 
in  this  event  the  party  truce,  which  had  been  in 
operation  since  the  creation  of  the  Coalition,  would 
be  continued  and  thus  prevent  the  other  parties  from 
waging  their  campaigns  on  national  issues.  It  was 
generally  conceded,  however,  that  if  the  Coalition 
Government  took  the  field  as  a  party,  the  truce  would 
have  to  be  abandoned.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
coalition  did  not  seek  to  continue  its  existence  as  such, 
the  difficulties  of  the  campaign  would  be  almost  as 
great  because  the  various  parties  would  have  few 
grounds  on  which  to  build  individual  platforms.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  the  situation  would  have  de- 
veloped, even  more  than  in  the  event  of  a  Coalition 
campaign,  into  a  purely  personal  combat  between  the 
Prime  Minister  and  his  opponents.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances, the  Libertl  Party  would  be  in  the  most 
unfortunate  position  because  of  its  division  between 
the  supporters  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  those  of  Mr. 
Asquith. 

The  definite  announcement  of  the  date  of  the  elec- 
tion brought  with  it  a  crystallization  of  the  situation. 
The  Labor  Party  decided  to  withdraw  its  support  from 
the  Government  (See  Press  Review,  November  21), 
and  the  Coalition  immediately  took  the  first  steps  in  a 
campaign  for  the  continuance  of  its  existence.  The 
Prime  Minister  addressed  a  small  gathering  of  his 
Liberal  supporters.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  as  leader  of  the  Unionist  Party,  addressed  a 
meeting  of  Unionist  supporters,  at  which  a  letter  was 
read  from  the  Prime  Minister  outlining  his  position. 
Both  meetings  were  held  behind  closed  doors,  but 
enough  information  leaked  out  to  produce  consider- 
able comment  in  the  press.  Subsequently  the  facts 
were  made  public  and  showed  that  both  parties  had 
agreed  to  a  compromise  in  order  to  carry  on  the  Coali- 
tion campaign. 

Shortly  after  these  preliminaries,  a  large  meet- 
ing was  convened  at  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  and  Mr.  Barnes,  the  Labor  member  of 
the  Cabinet  in  spite  of  the  defection  of  his  party, 
spoke  on  the  aims  of  the  Coalition  Party.    The  speak- 


ers at  this  meeting  did  not  attempt  to  outline  in  any 
details  the  plans  of  the  party.  The  Prime  Minister, 
however,  touched  on  the  most  important  points  in  its 
program.  He  said  in  part  that  the  new  government, 
whatever  it  might  be,  must  represent  the  Empire  at 
jhe  peace  conference  with  full  authority;  that  the 
tasks  of  reconstruction  now  before  the  people  were 
all-important,  particularly  those  touching  the  public 
health,  rates  of  wages,  housing,  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry, that  the  work  would  be  of  so  important  a 
nature  that  "pre-war  party  divisions  would  be  obso- 
lete and  obstructive,"  (Times,  November  18),  and 
that  the  best  traditions  of  each  party  should  be  now 
combined  to  obtain  the  desired  end.  The  present 
Parliament  is  not  clothed  with  the  necessary  authority 
,from  the  people  to  carry  on  this  great  work;  a  man- 
date from  the  people  must  therefore  be  given  to  it  at 
once.  Both  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Mr.  Barnes  spoke 
along  the  same  lines  and  confirmed  the  position  taken 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Coalition  Government  will 
he  comprised  of  the  entire  Unionist  Party,  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  Liberal  Party,  who  are  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  personal  followers,  and  in  addition, 
some  proportion  of  the  Labor  Party.  It  is  uncertain 
at  the  present  time  how  large  a  portion  of  this  party 
,will  follow  the  course  outlined  by  the  vote  taken  at 
its  recent  meeting,  to  sever  connections  with  the  Coali- 
tion Government;  or  how  many  of  its  members  will 
prefer  to  support  the  -"jtion  of  the  Labor  Ministers, 
,who  have  remained  in  the  Government.  The  only 
important  political  element,  theretofore,  which  will  not 
be  represented  in  the  Coalition  Government,  will  be 
that  portion  of  the  Liberal  party  which  gives  its  alle- 
giance to  Mr.  Asquith. 

The  papers  of  November  18  are  filled  with  com- 
ment on  the  Coalition  meeting,  and  are  divided  in 
,their  opinions  largely  along  party  lines.  Thus  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  the  Daily  Ex- 
press and  the  Observer,  together  with  the  Sheffield 
Telegraph,  Daily  Graphic  and  the  Outlook,  all  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  program  outlined  by  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  Daily  Telegraph  voices  this  opinion: 
"AH  parties  subscribed  to  the  war,  but  it  was  Mr. 
^loyd  George  and  the  Coalition  Government,  of  which 
he  is  the  head,  who  won  it.  The  victors  now  appeal 
to  the  country  to  establish  them  in  power  and  give 
,them  a  free  hand  to  safeguard  victory  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  and  to  rebuild  the  fabric  of  the  State  on 
a  nobler  and  better  plan.  In  such  a  task  all  should 
join  who  have  the  real  welfare  of  their  country  at 
heart,  and  set  that  high  above  all  else.  .  .  .  The 
program  of  the  Coalition  is  not  based  on  a  mere 
agreement  to  differ;  it  is  based  upon  the  common 
determination  to  act  together,  and  to  build  upon  an 
agreed  plan.    ...    As  to  the  program  of  the 
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Coalition  it  is  a  program  of  Reconstruction.    That  is 
the  keyword." 

The  Times,  while  approving  the  Coalition  plan, 
draws  particular  attention  to  the  personal  element  of 
the  campaign.  Both  the  old  Liberal  Party  and  the 
old  Unionist  Party,  it  believes,  are  condemned  in  the 
popular  view.  ''The  times  are  infinitely  too  serious 
in  these  days  for  any  more  of  the  leisurely  familiar 
compromises  between  Government   and  Opposition 

.  .  no  mere  party  machine  can  satisfy  .  .  . 
any  longer.  .  .  .  For  the  new  elector,  then,  cut 
adrift  from  his  old  moorings,  the  question  of  the  next 
days  and  weeks  comes  down  at  bottom  to  the  testing  of 
his  own  candidates/' 

The  Daily  Mail  is  in  accord  with  the  general  fea- 
tures of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  program,  but  it  believes 
that  the  program  should  have  been  more  specific.  "If 
the  Prime  Minister  has  converted  to  unanimity  all  the 
members  and  candidates  who  stood  beside  him  on  Sat- 
urday, then  indeed  our  peaceful  revolution  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  Premier  is  an 
even  greater  wizard  than  we  had  ever  supposed  him 
to  be.  But  in  that  case,  why  did  he  not  speak  quite 
plainly?  .  .  .  if  he  chose  to  speak  vaguely  be- 
cause his  supporters  are,  in  fact,  not  agreed  upon  the 
methods  of  reform,  then,  we  fear,  it  is  necessary  to 
press  him  a  little  more  closely  to  provide  a  test  by 
which  the  electors  can  discover  whether  candidates 
for  Parliament  are  the  men  who  will  do  what  is 
necessary  to  build  up  the  new  Britain,  or  whether  they 
intend  to  be  merely  obstructive  and  reactionary.  .  . 
About  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  own  aims  and  purposes  we 
Jiave  no  doubt  whatever,  ...  but  we  desire  to 
be  assured,  and  the  electors  must  be  enabled  to  make 
certain,  that  the  men  who  surround  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
in  the  next  Parliament  are  men  who  are  of  the  same 
mind  as  himself.  There  was  no  taste  of  this  in  his 
speech  of  Saturday  .  .  .  nothing  to  challenge 
,the  sincerity  of  any  of  the  old  members  of  either 
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party. 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  November  16,  voices 
its  opposition  to  a  Coalition.  It  holds  that  the  Coali- 
tion was  rightfully  supported  during  the  war,  but 
adds  "The  reasons  for  the  formation  of  yet  another 
Coalition  are  far  from  obvious."  A  Coalition  "means 
that  factions  must  be  suppressed  or  watered  down  and 
that  each  side  of  the  compact  must  put  up  with  some 
things  which  it  regards  as  bad  and  with  others  which 
are  only  second  best.  It  necessarily  tends,  therefore, 
to  take  the  heart  and  life  out  of  politics  and  it  may 
easily  degenerate  into  mere  time  serving  and  inter- 
ested compromises."  The  Guardian  agrees  that  on 
many  grounds  it  might  be  right  that  the  Government 
which  has  finished  the  war  should  carry  on  the  work 
until  the  conclusion  of  peace;  "but,  that  done  its  rea- 
son for  continued  existence  is  gone."  In  discussing 
the  plan  outlined  at  the  Coalition  meeting,  the  Guar- 
dian says,  "We  dissent  wholly  from  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  view  that  a  strong  and  steadfast  opposition 
in  Parliament  is  of  value  only  as  an  artificial  stimu- 
lus to  flagging  interest  in  quiet  times  .  .  '  .  there 
is  another  function  for  an  Opposition    .    .    .  and 


,that  is  to  maintain  and  enforce  the  political  princi- 
plas  in  which  in  its  heart  it  believes,  and  to  bear 
patriotic  witness  about  these  in  the  face  even  of  the 
most  powerful  Government." 

It  is  somewhat  unusual  to  find  the  Morning  Post 
taking  much  the  same  view  as  the  Manchester  Guar- 
dian.   It  seems  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  how- 
ever, in  stating  "that  a  large  Parliamentary  majority, 
even  when  supported  by  a  large  majority  of  the  news- 
papers, is  not  by  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  se- 
curity and  prosperity.     ...     No  unanimity  in 
Parliament  or  in  the  Press  will  save  the  country  if 
the  principles  now  to  be  put  in  practice  and  the  meas- 
ures now  to  be  taken  are  not  well  calculated  to  meet 
the  dangers  adherent  in  the  situation. 
Safety,  then,  depends  not  on  a  unanimous  Parliament 
(and  Press),  but  on  the  measures  which  are  to  be 
taken  to  meet  our  social  and  economic  difficulties." 
Freedom  of  action  will  be  no  longer  obtained  and 
candidates  are  to  be  "required  to  pledge  themselves 
.blindly  to  support  whatever  the  Government  may  pro- 
pose.   It  (the  Coalition  plan)  is  an  abandonment  of 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  as  obsolete  as  any  re- 
quired under  'the  old  conditions'    ...    Is  this 
to  be  the  foundation  of  the  new  and  better  order?" 
The  Daily  News  also  sees  serious  danger  ahead.  "With 
the  new  model  of  administration  outlined  in  Satur- 
day's speeches,  all  the  realities  of  Democratic  Gov- 
ernment vanish.    .    .    .    The  method  on  which  the 
new  Government  will  work,  in  the  absence  of  the  ordi- 
nary Parliamentary  checks    .    .    .    may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  method  of  agreement  by  more  or  less 
confidential  exchange  and  barter.    ...    It  may 
still  be  possible  to  avert  the  apparently  inevitable  re- 
sult of  a  Parliament  pact  with  pledge-bound  Govern- 
ment nominees  and  the  disruption  of  the  old  party 
system.    But  no  serious  politician  can  watch  without 
the  gravest  anxiety  the  progress  of  this  most  wanton 
experiment." 

Mr.  Asquith  and  the  General  Election 
Soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  Coalition  Govern- 
ment at  which  its  election  policy  was  set  forth,  Mr. 
Asquith,  on  November  18,  made  his  contribution  to 
,the  election  preliminaries  by  addressing  members  of 
'the  Liberal  Party  of  which  he  is  the  nominal  head. 
,The  Times,  November  19,  reports  his  speech,  from 
which  it  appears  that  he  again    emphatically  ex- 
pressed himself  as  opposed  to  the  holding  of  a  gen- 
eral election  at  this  time.    It  will  be,  he  said,  "a  blun- 
der and  a  calamity."    In  regard  to  his  personal  posi- 
tion in  the  contest,  he  said  that  he  went  into  it  as  a 
Liberal  "without  prefix  or  suffix,  without  label  or  a 
(hall-mark  of  any  description."    He  stated  that  he 
could  agree  with  many  of  the  principles  enunciated 
by  the  Coalition  speakers  and  he  deprecated  most 
(strongly  the  candidacy  of  any  member  of  the  Liberal 
Party  in  a  constituency  in  which  another  Liberal  can- 
didate had  been  approved  by  the  local  association. 
,His  general  position  can  be  summed  up  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  following  sentence  from  his  speech:  "Let 
us  throw  the  whole  weight  of  our  party  on  the  side  of 
what  it  believes  and  has  declared  to  be  at  once  a 
patriotic  and  a  democratic  policy  but  let  it  at  the  same 
time  keep  its  eyes  open  and  its  hands  free." 
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It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  Conservative  and 
Unionist  papers  should  regard  the  speech  as  neither 
Remarkable  nor  in  any  way  helpful  in  the  present 
situation.  Thus  to  the  Times,  November  19,  the  ad- 
dress appears,  "nebulous"  and  "throws  little  fresh 
(light  on  a  confused  political  situation.  .  .  .  We 
,are  left  in  doubt  whether  Mr.  Asquith  is  really  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Prime  Minister.  ...  or  whether 
he  still  hopes  to  replace  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  a  Lib- 
eral undefiled,  or  whether  he  is  merely  pushed  from 
behind  by  his  disconsolate  followers."  The  Birming- 
ham Post  on  the  same  date,  while  acknowledging  "the 
unselfish,  patriotic  attitude  Mr.  Asquith  has  steadily 
maintained  since  the  present  Coalition  came  into  be- 
ing," finds  his  speech  "unhelpful,  inconsistent,  and 
gravely  lacking  in  the  breadth  of  view  which,  nowa- 
days, is  the  chief  need  of  statesmanship."  It  notes 
,the  agreement  with  the  Coalition,  which  Mr.  Asquith 
acknowledges  to  exist  upon  vital  issues,  but  in  spite 
of  this,  he  "prefers  to  head  an  Opposition  of  the  sort 
which  most  people  will  regard  as  willing  to  wound, 
while  yet  afraid  to  strike.  .  .  .  He  means  to 
stand  out  for  a  party  program  pure  and  simple." 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  November  19,  which  is  gen- 
erally looked  upon  as  a  supporter  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, regrets  that  there  was  no  reunion  of  the  Liberal 
Party  in  advance  of  the  election.  "Mr.  Asquith's 
speech  .  .  .  marks  definitely,  we  fear,  the  open- 
ing of  cleavage  in  our  ranks."  The  Chronicle  also 
notes  the  agreement  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
JLiberal  Party  on  the  most  important  issues,  in  view 
of  which  it  considers  that  the  division  is  being  made 
for  no  sufficient  reason.  The  unity  of  the  party  "and 
the  national  unity  are  alike  jeopardized  at  a  time 
when  there  were  the  strongest  motives  for  preserving 
both  togther."  The  Yorkshire  Post  on  the  same  date 
also  regrets  that  the  differences  with  Mr.  Asquith  are 
not  amenable  to  treatment. 

The  Sheffield  Telegraph,  November  19,  considers 
that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Asquith  has  subor- 
dinated party  politics  during  the  war,  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  forgotten  them.  Pie  has  inaugurated 
his  campaign  "on  orthodox  Liberal  lines,  but  one 
gathers  from  the  text  of  his  speech  that  he  did  not 
feel  comfortable  about  it.  .  .  .  His  aim,  appar- 
ently, is  to  enable  the  Liberal  Party  to  'carry  on' 
somehow  until  a  happier  time  comes  when  politics 
will  be  fought  over  in  the  dear  old  party  way.  .  .  . 
The  main  point  is  that  just  now,  on  Mr.  Asquith's 
own  showing,  his  party  is  merely  content  to  try  to 
exist."  Even  the  Liberal  Glasgow  Herald,  Novem- 
ber 19,  considers  that  Mr.  Asquith  has  failed  "to  ap- 
preciate the  facts  of  the  new  national  situation. 
He  commits  himself  irrevocably  to  party.  . 
He  is  out  for  a  return  absolutely  to  the  status  quo 
ante-bellum." 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  November  19,  agrees 
with  much  that  Mr.  Asquith  said,  particularly  on  the 
subject  of  the  inadvisability  of  holding  the  election 
at  this  time.  It  finds  that  he  "did  not  appear  par- 
ticularly depressed  by  the  threat  of  extinction  held 
over  him  and  his  party  by  that  other  representative 
meeting  held    .    .    .    three  days  before." 


The  Star  on  the  same  date  reviews  the  speech  at 
some  length,  but  makes  comparatively  little  comment 
except  to  suggest  that  in  the  Coalition  agreement  the 
Liberal  Party  gets*  almost  no  guarantees.  The  Par- 
liamentary correspondent  of  the  Westminister  Gazette, 
on  November  19,  notes,  however,  that  "Liberal  mem- 
bers are  exceedingly  pleased  with  Mr.  Asquith's 
speech  .  .  .  and  they  will  go  to  the  country  on 
the  program  which  their  leader  has  given  them.  What- 
ever happens  a  sufficient  number  of  Liberal  and  La- 
bor members  will  return  to  Westminister  to  make  a 
keen  and  resolute  Opposition  which  will  force  the 
pace.  ...  It  will  not  be  an  Opposition  of 
mild  experts  and  professors,  but  an  independent  Op- 
position which  will  make  a  determined  fight  to  up- 
hold Liberal  principles."  The  Westminster  Gazette 
also  refers  to  Mr.  Asquith's  objection  to  the  policy 
of  rushing  the  election  as  a  "weighty  remonstrance," 
and  says  further  that  he  has  "put  his  finger  unerr- 
ingly on  what  is  the  greatest  offence  to  Liberalism  in 
the  Coalition  manifesto.  It  is  the  intimation  that  no 
Opposition  is  to  be  brooked  in  the  new  Parliament." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

The  Prospective  French  Elections 
No  elections  have  been  held  in  France  since  the 
War,  and  the  Temps,  November  21,  enumerates  the 
places  to  be  filled  (the  date  given  indicates  when  each 
election  should  have  been  held,  and  the  figure  the 
number  of  places) : 

1.  (1915)     One-third  of  the  Senate  (225). 

2.  (1916)  The  municipal  councils  (600,000). 
Half  the  General  Councils  and  Arrondissement  Coun- 
cils (2,000). 

3.  (1918)  The  second  third  of  the  Senate  and 
[he  whole  Chamber  (602).  There  has  been  no  revi- 
sion of  the  electoral  lists  for  four  years  and  obviously 
this  task  must  be  completed  as  soon  as  practicable. 
This,  however,  is  only  half  the  story. 

As  early  as  1910  the  problems  of  a  reform  in 
the  electoral  system  had  been  proposed,  and  several 
solutions  had  been  offered.  Between  that  date  and 
the  war  this  question  seems  to  have  been  a  hardy 
political  annual  and  was  never  definitely  settled. 
Woman  suffrage  has  been  before  the  Chamber  since 
1906. 

With  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  as  le  Matin,  No- 
vember 20,  remarks,  "politics  returned  to  its  own" 
which  was  "a  legitimate  preoccupation  for  the  Cham- 
ber." The  Chamber  can  in  no  way  be  said  to  rep- 
resent the  present  complexion  of  France,  and  the  pres- 
ent agitation  for  elections  has  received  added  impetus 
from  the  fact  that  a  presidential  election  in  January, 
1920,  makes  it  imperative  that  all  the  others  be  held 
in  1919.  External  factors,  such  as  the  American  elec- 
tions, the  imminent  approach  of  the  British  elections 
and  the  probable  German  elections  of  1919,  have 
all  combined  to  increase  and  intensify  the  demand. 

The  present  status  of  the  election  is  thus  given 
ii  le  Matin,  November  20:  The  commission  on  uni- 
versal suffrage  recently  asked  the  Minister  of  Interior, 
M.  Pams,  for  a  statement  of  the  Government  position 
in  the  matter.  M.  Pams  was  forced  to  say  that  owing 
to  his  preoccupation  with  the  war  he  must  ask  for  an 
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extension  of  time.    Subsequently,  a  delegation  rep- 
resenting the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Radical 
and  Radical  Socialist  Party  waifed  on  M -  Clemen- 
ceau  and  the  "interview  was  extremely  cordial;  in 
fact,  the  President  of  the  Council  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  member  of  this  party.  His 
declaration  of  views  was*  reported  as  favorable  to  a 
popular  consultation,  which  shall  take  place  as  soon 
as  all  the  electors  will  be  in  a  position  to  vote.  There 
can  be  no  thought  of  any  change  in  the  method  of 
voting,  for  every  electoral  reform,    however  slight 
it  may  be,  might  appear  a  means  of  retarding  the  elec- 
tions themselves."    As  a  result  of  this  interview,  M. 
Clemenceau,  Qui,  March  21,  decided  to  appoint  an 
'"extra-parliamentary  commission  to  co-ordinate  all 
the  proposals  in  regard  to  the  elections." 

The  pressing  problems  raised  by  the  imminence 
of  the  Peace  Conference,  the  approaching  demobiliza- 
tion and  the  necessary  reconstruction,  make  it  desir- 
able that  the  country  record  its  political  position  at 
once.  Nobody  has  questioned  the  advisability  of 
elections  at  the  earliest  date,  it  is  only  with  Clemen- 
ceau's  second  point  that  people  seem  to  take  issue. 
Certain  sections  of  opinion  undoubtedly  desire  to  take 
,this  opportunity  for  a  thoroughgoing  reform  of  the 
electoral  system  in  France. 

Le  Temps,  November  21,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
no  discussion  of  ways  and  means  will  take  place  for 
some  weeks,  and  suggests  that  the  probable  order  of 
procedure  will  be:  (1)  municipal  (2)  general  coun- 
cils and  arrondissements  (3)  Senate  (4)  Chamber. 
This  paper  thinks  six  or  eight  months  of  1919  will 
be  required  for  these  elections,  together  with  the  es- 
sential preliminary,  a  revision  of  the  lists.  It,  how- 
ever, expresses  no  sentiment  for  electoral  reforms. 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  November  21,  says  diat 
Clemenceau's  position  in  electoral  reform  will  "sur- 
prise nobody.    He  has  always  been  a  violent  oppon- 
ent of  proportional  representation,"  and  he,  "more 
than  anyone  else,  was  responsible  for  its  failure  m 
the  Senate  of  1913."    The  Debats  further  hints  that 
this  ooposition  may  explain  why  he  favors  immediate 
elections.    "We  certainly  regret  that  these  elections 
should  be  carried  out  under  a  regime  the  weaknesses 
and  dangers  of  which  we  know  by  experience.  We 
also  regret  that  the  matter  of  woman  suffrage  is  to  be 
put  over  to  the  next  legislature.    .    .    .    Finally  it 
will,  in  our  opinion,  be  indispensable  to  reduce  decid- 
edly the  number  of  deputies.    This  proposal  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  essential  clauses  in  the  next  election 
law." 

The  Debats,  never  radical  and  usually  friendly 
to  the  Government,  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  legislative  powers  of  the  present  bodies  really  ex- 
pired long  ago;  it  is  hence  of  the  greatest  moment  to 
restore  the  regular  functions  of  the  public  organs.  A 
revision  of  the  electoral  lists  should  be  made  at  once.  If 
need  be,  a  temporary  emergency  law  should  be  passed 
to  allow  the  army  to  vote.    Finally  there  is  no  appar- 


ent reason  why  France  should  not  be  able  to  do  what 
England  is  going  to  do  at  once. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  present  Chamber 
should  alter  existing  electoral  laws  is  approached  by 
le  Pays,  November  21,  with  the  query:  Has  not  the 
Chamber  already  settled  the  matter  of  its  competency 
by  submitting  the  proposed  regional  system  to  a  pop- 
ular referendum?  In  effect  such  a  regional  reor- 
ganization as  this  bill  provides  is  an  essential  pre- 
liminary to  any  electoral  reform.  Besides,  "this  prob- 
lem .  .  .  is  not  a  matter  for  expedients  and  half 
measures." 

Le  Rappel,  November  21,  publishes  a  sarcastic 
editorial  on  the  inability  of  M.  Pams  to  answer  the 
question  of  the  Universal  Suffrage  Commission,  and 
on  the  Clemenceau  interview.  This  editorial  alludes 
to  the  present  scrutin  d' arrondissement  as  a  "broken 
glass  which  Gambetta  condemned  severely.  No  time 
was  ever  more  favorable  for  a  general  popular  con- 
sultation .  .  .  but  it  appears  that  the  election 
will  be  immured  in  the  arrondissement  limits." 

Albert  Thomas  in  V Information,  November  22, 
demands  a  revision  of  the  lists,  recalling  that  four 
generations  of  young  men  have  come  to  voting  age 
and  that  many  men  have  died.  He  takes  exception 
to  the  assertion  that  the  present  Chamber  is  no  longer 
•competent.  "It  keeps  all  its  rights,  and  dispite  its 
prorogation  it  has  been  asked  to  vote  such  capital  laws 
as  the  charter  of  the  Brank  of  France."  Moreover, 
the  present  Chamber  will  inevitably  vote  some  laws 
of  the  greatest  importance,  which  its  prorogation  will 
not  effect. 

Even  Germany  is  going  to  reform  her  electoral 
laws.  "Shall  France  alone  dawdle  over  an  old  sys- 
tem? Let  us  be  on  our  guard.  If,  during  the  en- 
suing period  in  the  midst  of  all  the  inevitable  difficul- 
ties of  demobilization  and  reorganization,  the  Cham- 
bers do  not  show  themselves  capable  of  quick,  clear 
decisions,    ...    the  results  we  expect  may  be 

compromised." 

UHumanite,  November  21,  in  a  brief,  caustic 
comment  accuses  Clemenceau  of  being  of  two  minds, 
and  of  "appearing  inconsistent  and  vacillating  ac- 
cording to  the  people  to  whom  he  is  talking.  Some- 
times an  old  man  wabbles." 

La  France  Libre,  November  21,  fears  that 
France's  position  in  the  world  will  suffer  unless  the 
views  of  the  country  soon  find  expression.  "Let  us 
vote— to  judge  the  past,  and  to  prepare  the  future. 

Le  Populaire,  November  21,  attacks  the  present 
electoral  system  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  the  minority.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  radical  paper  agrees  with  the  Debats  in 


favoring  woman  suffrage. 

On  November  22,  the  Government  made  an  an- 
nouncement to  the  effect  that  several  conflicting  ver- 
sions of  the  interviews  given  to  the  various  delegations 
from  the  Chamber  had  appeared,  and  that  none  of 
these  versions  was  official.  It  was  further  announced 
that  "in  due  time  the  Government  would  announce 
its  point  of  view  and  assume  its  responsibility." 
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The  Czecho-Slovaks 
Bohemia 

Even  in  the  dramatic  excitement  and  political  im- 
portance of  events  in  Germany,  the  new  nations  of 
Austria  still  merit  attention.  The  Czechish  Revo- 
lution differed  from  those  in  Germany  and  other 
Austrian  States  in  that  it  had  been  prepared  in  de- 
tail many  years  beforehand.  When  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire broke  up,  the  Czechs  knew  just  what  to  do.  A 
National  Assembly  sprang  into  existence  almost  over- 
night, and  without  disturbance  proceeded  to  elect  a 
President  and  Cabinet.  With  comparatively  little 
trouble,  it  enforced  the  Czechish  rights  both  to  Ger- 
man Bohemia  and  to  the  Slovak  parts  of  Hungary.  In 
short,  by  its  own  firm  attitude  and  the  well-known 
support  of  the  Allies,  Bohemia  has  emerged  as  one 
of  the  strongest  heirs  of  the  old  Dual  Monarchy. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  November  17,  gives  a 
good  picture  of  the  opening  events  in  Prague.  "It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  rev- 
olution in  Prague  was  a  masterpiece.  Not  a  drop 
of  blood  was  shed,  not  a  window  pane  was  broken. 
Although  the  Government  was  an  improvised  one,  it 
showed  every  sign  of  stability  from  the  first,  because 
the  whole  plan  had  been  worked  out  beforehand,  and 
because  every  man  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
knew  exactly  what  part  he  was  expected  to  play.  A 
gesture  from  the  Entente  was  all  that  was  needed 
to  start  the  outbreak.  Dr.  Kramarsch  had  gone  to 
Switzerland,  but  his  associates  in  Prague  received 
word  on  October  28  that  a  note  was  expected  on  the 
next  day  from  the  Austrian  Foreign  Minister,  An- 
drassy,  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  Czechs. 
When  the  note  appeared,  Dr.  Raschin  had  already 
formed  the  Narodni  Vybor  or  Czechish  National  Com- 
mittee. During  the  first  hours  of  the  afternoon,  the 
old  officials  were  removed,  and  their  places  were  taken 
by  new  ones.  Even  the  Magyars  adopted  the  new 
national  insignia  with  startling  rapidity.  By  even- 
ing on  October  29,  the  city  had  lost  all  traces  of  the 
Hapsburg  regime.  The  German  ear  had  to  accustom 
itself  to  cheers  for  Masaryk,  Wilson  and  the  Allies. 
No  German  property  or  personal  security  was  dis- 
turbed.   Everything  went  smoothly. 

"The  leader  of  the  movement  was  Dr.  Raschin,  a 
professional  revolutionary  so  to  speak.  He  had  been 
a  moving  spirit  in  the  Czechish  secret  society  Omladin, 
before  the  war.  Later,  during  the  war,  he  was  the 
right  hand  man  of  the  conspirator  Kramarsch.  Fi- 
nally, with  Kramarsch  he  was  accused  of  high  trea- 
son by  an  Austrian  court  of  justice.  He  was  not  con- 
demned, however,  because  the  Hapsburgs  did  not 
dare  to  antagonize  the  Czechs  to  this  extent." 

In  the  old  Landtag  building  in  Prague,  on  No- 
vember 15,  took  place  the  first  plenary  session  of  the 


Czechish  National  Assembly.  The  Neue  Freie  Presse, 
November  14,  gives  the  list  of  Cabinet  Ministers' 
which  well-informed  political  circles  knew  would  be 
elected  on  the  following  day.  Most  of  them  had 
"iDeen  active  in  the  political  life  of  the  old  Austrian 
regime,  so  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  gather  a  few  details 
on  their  former  careers. 

1.  President  of  the  Republic — Dr.  Thomas  Mas- 
aryk. Leader  of  the  Czechish  National  Movement  in 
,1914.  Forced  to  flee  from  Prague  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  he  carried  on  his  work  from  Washington, 
,D.  C.  From  this  place  he  supervised  the  Czecho- 
slovak legion  in  Russia.  Elected  President  of  the 
Ozecho-Slovak  National  Council  in  Paris  in  1917, 
-which  was  later  recognized  as  the  de  facto  govern- 
ment of  Bohemia.  Expects  to  enter  Prague  in  triumph 
on  December  2. 

2.  Minister  President  or  Prime  Minister — Dr. 
Kramarsch.  Leader  of  the  Czechish  party  in  the  Aus- 
trian Reichsrat,  and  as  such  the  boldest  of  speakers 
in  favor  of  Bohemian  independence.  Accused  of  high 
treason  by  the  Austrian  Premier,  von  Hussarek,  but 
never  legally  condemned.  Leader  of  the  Czechish 
delegation  which  went  to  Switzerland  in  October, 
1918,  to  get  in  touch  with  the  National  Council  in 
Paris.    A  friend,  though  a  rival,  of  Masaryk. 

_  3.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — Dr.  Benesch. 
»Friend  and  supporter  of  Masaryk.  Fled  to  France 
during  the  war.  Vice-President  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil in  Paris,  which  he  dominated  on  account  of  Mas- 
aryk's  absence  in  America.  Instrumental  in  forming 
the  Czecho-Slovak  legion  in  Italy. 

4.  Minister  of  War — Dr.  Klofac.  A  deputy  in 
the  Austrian  Reichsrat,  noted  for  the  violence  of  his 
speeches.  Condemned  to  death  for  high  treason, — 
that  is  for  treating  with  his  compatriots  in  Russia, — 
by  the  Austrian  Government  of  Clam-Ma rtinicz.  Sen- 
tence allowed  to  lapse  by  von  Seidler  and  Count  Czer- 
nin. 

5.  Minister  of  the  Interior — Svehla. 

6.  Minister  of  Finance— Dr.  Raschin.  Mentioned 
above.  Also  editor  of  the  Czechish  paper  Narodni 
Listy. 

7.  Minister  of  Commerce — Dr.  Stransky.  Dep- 
uty in  the  Reichsrat.  Friend  and  collaborator  of  Kra- 
marsch and  Klofac.  Head  of  the  Council  in  Prague, 
until  the  formation  of  the  National  Government  in 
November,  1918. 

8.  Minister  of  Agriculture — Praschek. 

9.  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs — Stribrny. 

10.  Minister  of  Railroads — Zaradnik. 

11.  Minister  of  Social  Affairs — Leo  Winter. 

,  _  12.  Minister  of  Fine  Arts — The  Slovak  priest 
Kesel. 

13.  Minister  of  Justice — Dr.  Soukup.  Agitator 
in  the  Czechish  movement  for  many  years. 
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14.    President  of  the  National  Assembly — Dr. 
Tomasek.    Former  deputy  in  the  Reichsrat. 

The  Fremdenblatt,  November  15,  gives  a  speech 
by  Dr.  Kramarsch,  outlining  the  policy  of  the  new 
government.  "We  must  send  thanks  to  our  stead- 
fast friend  Clemenceau,,  and  congratulations  on  the 
return  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  victorious  France.  We 
must  show  this  gratitude  to  the  French  division  which 
will  soon  enter  Prague  in  company  with  the  ^echo- 
Slovak  legion.  Thanks  are  due  to  the  great  British 
people,  and  to  the  United  States  of  America  which 
showed  such  a  wonderful  example  of  idealism!  Ihe 
Czechish  people  will  always  think  of  President  Wil- 
son with  undying  gratitude.  Likewise,  thanks  to  Italy, 
United  Rumania,  and  the  patient  people  of  Belgium! 
The  Russian  people  will  remain  dear  to  us  in  misfor- 
tune as  well  as  fortune. 

"We  wish  to  be  worthy  of  freedom.   The  Czecho- 
,Slovak  Republic  will  exercise  no  oppression— poli- 
tical, social,  or  national  on  any  people  within  its 
borders.    But  we  assert  firmly  and  incontrovertibly 
that  the  territorial  integrity  of  Bohemia  cannot  be 
violated.    At  no  price  will  we  renounce  a  union  with 
our  Slovak  brethren.    In  the  name  of  the  first  gov- 
ernment of  the  free  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  I  de- 
clare that  the  German  people  inside  our  boundaries 
have  nothing  to  fear  for  their  national  development. 
If  they  remain  loyal  to  our  state,  no  hindrance  will 
be  placed  in  the  way  of  their  language  or  their  cul- 
tural privileges.    Our  state  will  remain  Czechish, 
for  it  was  won  with  our  blood,  but  it  will  be  our  pride 
not  to  oppress  the  non-Czechish  elements.   We  are  de- 
termined not  to  imitate  the  old  Austrian  regime." 
German  Bohemia 
Some  2,500,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northern 
,and  Western  Bohemia,  in  the  regions  bordering  on 
Saxony  and  Bavaria,  are  German  by  blood.  They 
dominate  the  flourishing  cities  of  Pilsen,  Carlsbad  and 
Rechenberg.   In  the  last  named  city  they  have  formed 
a  national  council  which  affirms  the  right  of  German 
Bohemia  to  dispose  of  itself.    But  the  Czechs  declare 
that  they  themselves  were  dispossessed  of  this  land 
by  a  policy  of  force,  and  that  the  Germans  have  no 
more  right  to  self-government  there  than  they  have  in 
Alsace-Lorraine  or  Posen.    The  territory  is  included 
in  the  rightful  boundaries  of  Bohemia,  and  under 
no  circumstances  can  it  be  separated  from  the  juris- 
diction of  Prague. 

The  Czechs  have  the  upper  hand  in  this  dispute. 
They  are  stronger  than  the  government  of  Rechen- 
berg.  They  have  a  hold  on  the  government  of  Vienna. 
The  Neue  Freie  Presse,  for  November  9  and  10,  tells 
the  story  of  a  mission  sent  from  Vienna  to  Prague 
to  negotiate  for  the  revictualling  of  the  Austrian  cap- 
ital.   Its  food  situation  is  precarious.    The  only  agri- 
cultural countries  that  can  remedy  it  are  Bohemia 
and  Hungary.    "The  Czechs  offered  to  supply  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  potatoes,  beans,  sugarbeets,  sauer- 
kraut, meat,  fish  and  coal,  but  with  the  proviso  that 
all  of  German  Bohemia  be  submitted  unconditionally 
to  Czechish  rule.   These  were  hard  terms.   The  Coun- 
cil of  State  felt  compelled  to  refuse  them.    The  re- 


sults of  the  mission  were  unfortunately  fruitless,  but 
.new  negotiations  will  be  opened  on  the  subject." 

The  Fremdenblatt,  November  8,  heralds  the  occu- 
pation of  many  cities  of  German  Bohemia  by  Czechish 
troops.    Other  papers  for  November  9  and  10  an- 
nounce that  all  of  the  German  territory  is  being  sys- 
tematically occupied.   The  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  Novem- 
ber 14,  utters  an  indignant  protest  against  this.  "The 
Czechish  bourgeoisie  in  its  day  of  triumphs  is  no  bet- 
ter than  the  old  German  class.    It  wishes  to  oppress 
foreign  peoples,  as  if  the  lessons  of  Czechish  history 
had  not  demonstrated  the  ruin  of  such  a  course.    .  . 
\Can  such  a  state  expect  anything  more  than  a  new 
war,  in  which  Germans  from  North,  West,  and  South 
will  march  upon  Prague?    ...    But  in  every 
land  this  is  the  way  of  the  bourgeoisie.    Let  the  pro- 
letariat of  Bohemia  arise  and  assert  the  right  of  self 
determination  of  peoples.    Only  thus  can  the  future 
fate  of  Bohemia  be  assured." 


The  Slovaks 
The  other  Czechish  irredentum  is  the  Slovak  ter- 
ritory of  northern  Hungary.  It  adjoins  Moravia  on 
the  East  and  Polish  Galicia  on  the  North,  comprising 
in  all  about  3,500,000  inhabitants.  Heretofore  it  has 
been  ruled  by  the  Magyars  from  Budapest.  The  peo- 
ple are  very  closely  akin  to  the  Czechs  in  language 
and  customs,  and  seem  desirous  of  becoming  a  part 
i of  the  Bohemian  state. 

The  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  November  8,  tells  of  the 
great  unrest  that  broke  out  among  the  Slovaks  when 
the  Dual  Monarchy  dissolved.    "-Guerillas  made  their 
appearance.    Soldiers  returning  from  the  front  plun- 
dered and  laid  waste.    Joined  by  part  of  the  civil 
population,  they  perpetrated  outrages  on  the  Jews  and 
Magyar  officials.    .    .    .    Considerable  blood  was 
shed  wherever  Magyar  troops  made  their  appearance, 
for  the  latter  had  no  hesitation  in  using  their  firearms. 
Bands  of  Czecho-Slovak  troops  have  already  made 
their  appearance,  and  have  been  received  with  en- 
thusiasm by  the  population.    .    .    .    The  Slovak 
National  Council  is  in  communication  with  Dr.  lusar 
the  Czechish  Minister  in  Vienna,  and  through  him  with 
the  government  in  Prague." 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  November  12,  reveals 
an  indignant  protest  by  the  Hungarian  Premier,  Count 
Karolyi,  over  the  invasion  of  Hungarian  territory  by 
Czechish  troops.  "Hungary  is  not  in  a  state  of  war 
with  Bohemia.  The  question  of  the  Slovak  territory 
is  one  which  must  be  left  to  the  international  peace 
conference." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

Estimates  of  President  Wilson 
The  divergence  of  opinion  in  appreciations  of 
President  Wilson's  attitude  and  policy,  which  has  all 
along  been  more  or  less  evident  in  papers  of  the  ex- 
treme right  and  extreme  left,  became  more  decided 
during  the  month  of  October,  while  Germany  and 
the  United  States  were  exchanging  notes  in  view  of 
an  armistice.  With  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and 
the  inevitableness  of  the  opening  of  peace  negotia- 
tions, this  divergence  of  opinion  is  becoming  more 
and  more  frankly  expressed. 
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The  President's  speech  to  Congress  upon  the  com- 
munication of  the  clauses  of  the  armistice,  by  no 
means  gave  general  satisfaction.  Of  this  1'Humanite, 
November  14,  says,  "The  reading  of  certain  papers  is, 
as  regards  this,  very  instructive.  There  are  some  pa- 
pers which  completely  ignore  this  admirable  appeal 
to  human  wisdom.  The  Matin  among  others.  It  does 
not  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  it.  .  .  .  Cer- 
tain ones  without  publishing  it  allude  to  it  briefly, 
just  enough  to  denature  its  thought, — for  example, 
I' Action  Francaise  .  .  .  M.  Capus  {Figaro)  . 
.  .  does  not  seek  by  silence  or  false  interpretation 
to  manifest  his  displeasure,  and  it  is  very  crudely  that 
he  writes,  'The  President  speaks  only  in  his  own  name. 
He  does  not  speak  for  us.  .  .  .'  Now  that  we 
have  obtained  the  results  that  might  be  hoped  for 
from  the  American  intervention,  the  adversaries  of 
democracy  feel  free  to  show  us  that  they  are  no  longer 
interested  in  anything  Mr.  Wilson  may  say." 

The  leading  note  in  the  Capus  article  had,  how- 
ever, been  less  that  suggested  by  V 'Humanite  than  the 
idea,  held  by  nearly  all  the  reactionary  and  even  some 
moderate  papers,  that  President  Wilson  is  too  distant, 
not  only  in  space,  but  mentally  in  time,  to  appreciate 
in  all  their  gravity  the  problems  of  European  recon- 
struction. He  agrees  that  President  Wilson  remains 
logical  with  himself,  but  that  from  the  distance  he 
"sees  events  in  a  perspective  different  from  ours.  As 
his  country  is  not  in  direct  contact  with  Germany,  the 
illustrious  statesman  naturally  has  a  patience  and  a 
vision  which  we  cannot  entirely  adopt." 

U Action  Francaise,  November  15,  writes:  "With 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world  President  Wilson,  by 
his  deluded  refrain.  ...  has  opened  the  doors 
to  the  most  terrible  masquerade  that  has  yet  threatened 
both  the  survivors  of  the  atrocious  butchery  and  the 
coming  generations.  ...  We  must  see  things 
as  they  are :  if  the  Entente  allows  matters  to  go  on,  if 
by  pity,  ignorance,  or  by  fear  of  offending  President 
Wilson  ...  it  goes  to  the  Peace  Conference  as 
to  a  feast  of  reconciliation  .  .  .  without  mis- 
trust and  with  its  pockets  full  of  illusions,  .  .  . 
then  the  victory  is  lost.  ..."  The  next  day  the 
same  paper  makes  its  intent  clearer.  "The  enormous 
imprudence  which  has  been  committed  by  taking  a 
stand  on  the  terrain  of  nationalities  will  not  be  long  in 
showing  itself.  Neither  France  nor  England  nor  Italy 
has  anything  to  claim  in  the  name  of  this  principle. 
What  they  can  justly  support  are  historic  rights  and 
vital  necessities." 

UEcho,  which  for  some  time  past  has  been  warn- 
ing the  United  States  and  England  that  Germany 
would  try  to  sow  dissension  between  them,  now  ap- 
pears to  be  fearing  that,  as  regards  peace  settlements 
at  least,  they  may  agree  too  well,  a  fear  founded 
largely  on  the  decision  of  the  English  Premier  to  hold 
elections  and  on  his  speech  concerning  them.  It  is 
comforted,  however,  by  the  results  of  the  American 
elections  and  hopes  that  these  may  be  a  happy  presage 
of  what  will  take  place  in  England.  November  17, 
in  an  article  entitled  "The  Anglo-Saxon  World  and 
Peace,"  these  fears  and  hopes  are  quietly  stated,  while 
the  slight  enthusiasm  felt  by  this  paper  over  Mr. 


Wilson's  expected  arrival  in  Europe  is  only  too  ap- 
parent. Its  attitude  toward  this  visit  appears  to  be 
shared  by  all  the  ultra-conservative  and  reactionary 
press.  After  having  for  several  months  repeatedly 
told  the  President  that  he  was  too  far  away  to  see 
clearly,  these  papers  appear  more  alarmed  than 
pleased  at  his  intention  to  reduce  this  hindering  dis- 
tance. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  with  him,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
entire  Socialist  press,  especially  the  more  extreme  or- 
gans: V Humanite,  la  Verite,  la  Bataille,  I'Heure,  le 
Populaire  rival  each  other  in  praise  of  his  attitude 
and  in  rejoicing  over  his  coming  visit.  Hope  is  even 
expressed  that,  when  the  time  comes  for  the  great  In- 
ternational Conference  in  which  even  neutral  States 
will  participate,  the  American  President  will  return 
to  preside  over  it.  The  Verite,  November  17,  rejoices 
that  President  Wilson  "finds  himself  today  in  close 
accord  of  thought  and  act  with  the  present  head  of 
the  British  Government.  .  .  .  It  is  more  than 
ever  the  duty  of  French  Democracy  to  show  by  its 
passionate  attachment  to  the  two  great  Democracies 
of  America  and  England  that  the  polemics  of  the  press 
of  the  Right  (reactionary)  do  not  in  any  way  engage 
the  responsibility  of  the  French  people." 

The  Republican  victory  which  pleased  the  reac- 
tionary press  naturally  saddened  its  opponents,  and 
1' Humanite,  November  17,  tries  to  explain  this  vic- 
tory on  the  theory  that  the  Roosevelt  ideas  "answer 
more  nearly  to  the  practical  spirit  of  modern  Ameri- 
cans, freer  from  the  Puritan  and  implacably  austere 
principles  of  Washington  and  Lincoln." 

The  entire  Socialist  press,  however,  builds  high 
hopes  on  President  Wilson's  coming  visit.  The  Verite, 
"November  19,  calls  it  "a  considerable  event  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  ...  He  comes  especially 
to  make  the  ideas  of  the  American  Government  pre- 
vail, that  is  to  assure,  by  the  definite  triumph  of  de- 
mocracies, the  security  of  the  peace  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Wilson's  presence  at  the  Peace  Congress  is  indis- 
pensable. For  too  long,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  Mr. 
Wilson's  distance  has  been  taken  advantage  of  to 
denature  his  ideas,  to  betray  his  theories,  or  even  to 
combat  openly  and  audaciously  his  generous  diplo- 
macy." 

The  moderate  papers,  especially  the  France  Libre, 
the  Debats  and  the  Temps  endeavor  to  reconcile  the 
divergence  of  opinion  between  the  right  and  left. 
They  also  point  out  that  President  Wilson  has  never 
entered  into  the  details  of  the  final  settlement,  but 
has  laid  down  only  the  broad  principles  on  which 
all  are  agreed.  La  France  Libre,  November  16,  says: 
"In  France,  all  those  in  office,  all  the  leaders,  are 
without  exception  in  accord  with  Mr.  Wilson  as  to 
the  bases  of  a  just  peace;  they  repudiate,  like  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  'the  base,  sordid  and  repugnant  ideas 
of  vengeance  and  cupidity.'  ' 

The  Temps,  November  18,  unlike  the  reactionary 
papers  which  seem  to  see  a  reflection  on  the  French 
Government  in  the  English  decision  to  hold  imme- 
diate elections  and  in  the  American  President's  let- 
ter of  approval  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  thoroughly  ap- 
proves of  these  elections.  "Even  victorious,  a  gov- 
ernment must  plunge  its  roots  deep  in  the  public  con- 
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science."  It  considers  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  initiative 
audacious,  but  concedes  that  nothing  could  have  con- 
tributed more  to  his  popularity.  "Already  he  has 
the  approbation  of  Mr.  Wilson  whose  word  exercises 
so  great  an  influence  on  so  many  English  electors. 
.  .  .  Let  us  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  accord 
which  exists  between  the  .heads  of  the  two  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  democracies,  and  let  us  mark  France's  place  in 
this  powerful  league  of  freedom." 

As  early  as  November  14,  the  Matin,  commenting 
on  the  exchange  of  congratulatory  notes  between  Sec- 
retary Lansing  and  M.  Pichon  after  the  signing  of 
the  armistice,  tried  to  forestall  the  debates  which  nev- 
ertheless took  place  in  the  press.  "If  ever  words  ex- 
changed between  the  representatives  of  two  States 
were  dictated  by  the  most  ardent  sentiments  they  are 
those  which  we  have  just  read.  No  Frenchman  can 
ever  forget  the  immense  and  glorious  part  played  by 
America  in  the  end  of  this  war.  Let  us  remember 
the  darkest  days  of  the  great  German  offensive  when, 
suddenly  like  a  dazzling  light,  came  the  knowledge 
that  a  million  Americans  had  landed  in  France."  De- 
tailing all  that  America  had  offered  and  was  pre- 
pared to  give,  it  continues:  "If  these  sacrifices  did 
not  need  to  be  carried  to  the  very  end,  and  if  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Entente  were  thus  able  to  avoid  months, 
perhaps  years  of  suffering,  it  is  because  the  American 
aid  had  given  the  enemy  the  certitude  of  his  defeat." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Dutch 

The  Sojourn  of  the  ex-Kaiser  in  Holland 
The  Dutch  press  has  published  very  little  editorial 
comment  on  the  presence  of  the  ex- Kaiser  in  Holland; 
it  has  limited  itself  to  news  items  and  to  reproducing 
comments  that  have  appeared  in  the  press  of  other 
countries.  According  to  the  Algemeen  Handelsblad, 
(Liberal),  November  14,  Schaper  of  the  Social  Dem- 
ocratic Labor  Party,  inquired  in  the  Dutch  Parlia- 
ment if,  in  view  of  the  evident  objection  abroad  to  the 
ex-Kaiser's  presence  in  Holland,  the  Government  pro- 
posed to  permit  him  to  remain  in  the  country.  The 
speaker  expressed  fears  lest  the  presence  of  the  ex- 
Kaiser  should  create  a  German  counter-revolutionary 
conspiracy  in  Holland,  and  stated  further  than  the 
country  should  not  lend  itself  to  such  a  plan  for  the 
sake  of  one  man  who  has  on  his  conscience  the  blood 
of  twenty  million  men.  Van  Rasvesteyn,  Social  Rev- 
olutionary leader,  is  also  reported  to  have  denounced 
the  presence  of  the  ex-Kaiser  as  an  international  dan- 
ger, and  to  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  any 
case  the  Dutch  Government  should  order  him  to  leave 
Holland.  If  any  answers  were  made  in  Parliament 
to  these  questions,  these  answers  have  not  so  far  been 
reported  in  the  papers. 

The  Nieuwe  Courant  (Liberal-Germanophile),  No- 
vember 17,  comments  on  the  question  raised  in  Par- 
liament by  Schaper,  as  to  the  possible  attitude  of  the 
Dutch  Government  in  the  event  of  an  Allied  protest. 
This  paper  considers  that  the  question  of  the  sojourn 
of  die  ex-Kaiser  and  ex-Crown  Prince  in  Holland  can- 
not be  answered  by  the  Chamber  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  submitted  by  Schaper. 


"In  abdicating,  the  Kaiser  decided  voluntarily  to 
leave  his  country.  By  this  step  possible  counter-rev- 
olutionary movements  were  avoided,  and  men  like 
Hindenburg  were  able  to  side  with  the  Government 
of  the  people  in  order  to  assure  an  organized  develop- 
ment of  the  revolution.  Surely  it  cannot  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  Allies  or  their  friends  in  this  country 
to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  revolution  by  in- 
sisting on  the  return  of  the  ex-Kaiser  and  Crown 
Prince  to  Germany.  Such  a  request,  in  case  we  de- 
cided not  to  extend  our  hospitality  further,  would 
rather  be  equivalent  to  a  demand  that  they  be  turned 
over  to  the  Allies.  An  answer  such  as  Schaper  seemed 
to  demand,  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  hint  to  the 
Allies  that  our  Government  was  prepared  to  hand 
over  these  tragic  figures  to  them  to  satisfy  their  re- 
vengeful spirit. 

"It  is  hardly  to  be  assumed  that  our  Government 
would  lend  itself  to  such  a  deed,  which  would  fill  with 
profound  shame  all  Netherlanders  who  pride  them- 
selves on  the  hospitality  of  their  country.  During 
centuries  this  hospitality  has  been  extended  to  exiles, 
regardless  of  their  nationality.  If  there  were  the 
slightest  danger  that  our  country  might  become  a  nest 
for  conspiracy  against  the  new  German  Government, 
means  would  readily  be  found  to  remove  this  peril. 
But  there  has  not  been  the  remotest  sign  of  such  a 
danger.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  volun- 
tary departure  of  the  ex-Kaiser  from  his  country,  is 
an  indication  that  ideas  of  a  reconquest  of  his  re- 
nounced authority  are  entirely  foreign  to  his  mind. 

"May  our  people  maintain  their  glorious  tradi- 
tions in  dealing  with  the  now  powerless  ruler,  and 
may  they  refrain  from  demanding  at  the  first  threat 
from  abroad,  that  the  Government  cast  a  blemish  on 
pur  sacred  hospitality." 

According  to  the  Standard  (anti-Revolutionary), 
November  13,  Wijnkoop  of  the  Social  Democratic  La- 
bor Party,  moved  in  the  Second  Chamber  that  dis- 
cussions on  the  stay  of  the  ex-Kaiser  in  Holland  be 
placed  on  the  Order  of  the  Day.  The  reply  of  the 
President  of  the  Chamber  to  this  was  not  published  in 
the  Dutch  press;  but,  according  to  the  Petit  Parisien, 
November  23,  he  is  reported  as  having  stated  in  part: 
"The  character  of  the  refuge  granted  to  the  German 
ex-sovereign  is  the  same  as  that  which,  thanks  to  the 
spirit  of  liberty  and  tolerance  of  the  Netherlands  Peo- 
ple, has  been  extended  through  centuries  to  numerous 
refugees,  be  they  distinguished  noblemen  or  rulers. 

"The  ex-sovereign  and  his  suite  realize  that  they 
must  respect  the  attendant  exactions  and  that  they  can- 
not, under  cover  of  their  sojourn  in  Holland,  lend 
themselves  to  political  activities  of  any  kind.  The 
Queen's  government  does  not  believe  that  the  foreign 
governments,  some  of  whose  subjects  have  regardless 
of  rank  so  often  benefited  by  Holland's  hospitality, 
would  refuse  to  respect  our  national  traditions  or 
could  fail  to  recall  instances  when  they  themselves 
accorded  hospitality  to  fallen  sovereigns." 

The  Standaard  of  the  same  date,  probably  refer- 
ring to  this  statement,  remarks  that  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  cabinet  toward  the  ex-Kaiser  is  "proper"  in 
every  respect. 
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Conservative  and  Centerist  Opposition  to  the 
New  German  Government 
During  the  first  days  of  the  revolution  in  Germany 
the  elements  chiefly  concerned  were  the  Social  Demo- 
crats, the  Independent  Socialists,  and  the  Spartacus 
group.  Meantime  the  Conservatives  and  Centerists, 
either  through  terror  or  stupefaction,  remained 
silent  and  inert.  Aside  from  mutterings  against 
Bolshevism,  expressions  of  sorrow  for  the  sad  fate  of 
Germany,  and  a  colorless  record  of  events  they  had 
nothing  to  say.  As  the  revolution,  however,  came 
more  and  more  under  the  control  of  the  less  radical 
element  of  the  Social  Democrats  and  it  became  clear 
that  it  would  progress  along  orderly  lines,  the  Con- 
servatives and  Centerists  again  took  courage  and  now 
they  express  their  respective  party  principles  with 
the  same  energy  which  was  their  wont  in  days  of  old. 
Each  of  these  parties  recognizes,  or  affects  to 
recognize,  a  fundamental  change  in  Germany's  politi- 
cal life.  The  Conservatives  regard  parliamentary 
government  as  inevitable  and  seek  now  to  mould  this 
growing  parliamentary  system  according  to  their  own 
desires. 

The  Centerists  naturally  find  much  that  is  ob- 
jectionable in  the  Social  Democratic  program,  par- 
ticularly in  that  announced  in  Berlin,  with  the  result 
that  they  have  issued  a  general  manifesto  to  the  party 
asking  for  a  united  front  against  certain  of  the 
extreme  Socialistic  tendencies. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  significance  that  in  the  oppo- 
sition of  both  the  Conservatives  and  Centerists  there 
is  a  constant  tendency  to  uphold  much  of  the  old 
regime.  In  these  two  groups  signs  of  strong  Mon- 
archists and  Imperialists  are  yet  to  be  seen. 

An  article  in  the  Kreuz  Zeitung,  November  18,  is 
typical  of  Conservative  opposition: 

"The  new  government  lacks  legal  foundation; 
only  the  possession  of  arms,  which  some  troops  have 
handed  over  to  them,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the 
former  state  and  political  organization  secures  their 
dominance.  By  law  and  statute  Empire  and  Mon- 
archy still  exist  in  Germany  and  Prussia;  if  the 
Crown  Prince  is  not  actually  King  and  Emperor,  be- 
cause he  also  has  abdicated,  then  his  oldest  son  is 
both  of  these  with  Eitel  Friedrich  as  Regent.  The 
declaration  of  Scheidemann  from  the  platform  of  the 
Reichstag  that  Germany  is  a  Republic,  does  not  alter 
the  legal  situation. 

"The  new  government  is  founded  not  upon  the 
people,  nor  a  majority  of  the  people.  Two  Reichstag 
factions,  behind  which  one-third  of  the  voters  of  1912 
stood,  have  assumed  power  in  Berlin,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  various  groups  of  sailors,  soldiers  and  work- 
ingmen  of  the  above  city.  .  .  .  Their  dominance 
is  not  a  popular,  but  a  class  dominance. 
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"If  we  are  convinced  that  each  state  requires  an 
active  Conservative  party  for  its  health  and  wellbe- 
ing — and  we  are  convinced  of  this — then  we  must 
give  ourselves  entirely  to  an  active  participation  in 
state  activities,  as  these  activities  shall  be  in  the 
future.  .  .  .  Conservative  adherents  must  adapt 
their  spirit  entirely  to  the  new  tendency  just  as  they 
did  with  the  old.  .  .  .  The  popular  state  has  ap- 
peared. If  it  is  a  democracy  in  which  we  are  to  co- 
operate then  we  shall  not  shy  at  a  word.    .    .  . 

"We  have  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  national 
assembly  which  will  have  to  establish  the  general 
agreement  for  the  foundation  of  a  new  popular  state. 

"We  have  opposed  parliamentarism.  This  op- 
position we  must  now  discontinue.  On  the  other  hand 
we  must  develop  those  things  which  are  good  and 
wholesome  in  parliamentary  government;  the  active 
participation  of  all  classes  of  people  in  the  activities 
of  the  state.  .  .  .  We  must,  on  our  part,  help 
that  all  Germans  may  become  imbued  with  the  feel- 
ing of  responsibility  for  the  history  of  the  States." 

The  opposition  of  the  Center  or  Catholic  party  is 
of  especial  interest.  In  order  to  oppose  the  Socialistic 
tendencies  of  the  present  government  the  Centerists 
,are  seeking  to  form  a  united  front  of  all  German 
Catholics.  The  character  of  the  opposition  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  proclamation  of  the  party,  Germania, 
November  15: 

"We  speak  the  language  of  the  people  and  every 
German,  man  or  woman,  understands  what  we  think 
and  for  what  we  stand. 

"Therefore  give  heed. 

"Berlin  is  not  Germany,  Berlin  is  not  the  German 
people. 

"Order,  freedom  and  justice  are  ideas,  concepts 
which  forty-eight  hours  will  not  eradicate.  They  are 
the  eternal  ideals  of  humanity  and  are  embodied  in 
the  motto  of  the  Centrum,  Tor  truth,  freedom,  and 
equity.' 

"The  German  people  will  brook  no  dictator,  will 
submit  to  no  class  hegemony.  The  popular  will  is  in 
its  own  right  the  basic  principle  of  our  political  ac- 
tivity. In  this  National  self  expression  every  Ger- 
man has  an  equal  share. 

"The  German  people  desire  peace,  an  equitable, 
enduring  peace.  Order  alone  will  guarantee  such  a 
peace.  Disorder  will  produce  anarchy  and  famine, 
will  place  Germany  in  opposition  to  the  sure  solution. 
None  of  our  enemies  will  treat  with  a  Bolshevist  Ger- 
many.  They  will  invade.    Read  the  foreign  press! 

"Will  you  let  things  come  to  such  a  pass  that  we 
have  to  ask  help  from  our  enemies?  Shall  it  be  left 
to  them  to  put  down  the  anarchy  which  threatens  to 
ensue  from  your  fateful  negligence? 

"You  would  not  have  this?  Then  act  accord- 
ingly.   Draw  your  ranks  together.    Demand  order, 
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legality!  Summon  the  National  Assembly!  Fix  the 
representation  in  accordance  with  the  distribution  of 
the  population! 

"The  National  Assembly,  if  it  is  to  do  credit  to 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  new  order,  must  em- 
body in  itself  whatever  practical  political  energy  re- 
mains in  the  German  people.  In  it  every  tendency 
must  be  expressed;  in  it  every  idea  must  be  allowed 
to  prove  its  worth  if  it  is  fine  and  virile. 

"No  time  may  be  wasted.  The  election  for  the 
National  Assembly  must  be  scheduled  at  once.  Un- 
til the  election  we  of  the  Centrum  party  of  the  Reich- 
stag are  charged  with  lawfully  representing  the  Ger- 
man people.  Elected  on  the  freest  and  most  demo- 
cratic of  all  European  franchises,  the  Reichstag  is  the 
corner  stone  of  our  civic  rights. 

"Unite  for  the  defense  of  these  rights.  Lend 
your  aid  in  promoting  public  business  everywhere,  in 
town  and  country,  parish  and  province,  state  and 
realm.  Form  committees  everywhere.  Do  not  be  less 
energetic  and  persistent  than  the  enemies  of  order. 
Workmen,  farmers,  officials,  citizens,  unite  for  the 
active  defense  of  your  common  interests  without 
regard  to  the  scope  or  limitations  of  your  influence. 

"Men  of  East  and  West  Prussia,  Schleswig, 
Westphalia,  Rheinland,  Hesse,  Baden,  Bavaria, 
Wurttemburg,  Thuringia:  in  the  most  difficult  periods 
of  the  Kulturkampf,  you  followed  us  faithfully;  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  you  gave  us  your  support 
without  reservation.  Who  will  desert  the  banner  of 
the  Centrum?  Loyalty  shows  itself  in  time  of  need. 
The  German  is  faithful.  Who  blanches  for  fear  be- 
cause the  sky  at  Berlin  is  reddened  by  world  con- 
flagration? 

"Women,  you  merit  our  especially  warm  encour- 
agement. You  who  have  faithfully  guarded  the 
hearth  fires  in  peace  times,  who  during  the  war  have 
made  unstinted  and  uncomplaining  sacrifices;  we  ap- 
peal to  you  to  point  out  the  way  of  order  to  your 
husbands,  brothers,  and  sons  returning  from  the  field. 
Work  each  in  your  own  sphere  for  law  and  order. 
Put  aside  your  reticence  and  fling  yourselves  into  the 
din  of  the  public  strife.  The  new  era  demands  new 
energy.  Women  with  stout  hearts  will  prevail  over 
weak-willed  men.  You  women  will  espouse  the 
ideal  of  the  Centrum.  We  are  sure  of  that.  Men 
and  women,  take  heart!    The  eternal  God  still  lives. 

"Down  with  anarchy,  despotism  and  Bolshevism! 

"The  Centrum  has  always  been  the  most  faith- 
ful reflection  of  the  German  people,  all  its  ranks  and 
classes,  all  its  races  and  peculiarities.  Children  in 
need  are  doubly  dear  to  the  family.  None  can  be 
spared. 

"Therefore  we  turn  to  you  with  deep  earnestness, 
faithful  Catholics  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Remember 
the  golden  words  of  our  saintly  Windhorst.  Alas, 
his  prudent  counsels  have  not  been  followed.  As 
long  as  there  was  a  Centrum,  we  stood  for  giving  you 
equal  rights  and  freedom.  Even  today  we  are  fight- 
ing for  your  language,  your  culture,  your  freedom  as 
Catholics,  the  maintenance  of  your  flourishing  indus- 
tries which  you  owe  to  co-operation  with  us.  Force 
cannot  drive  unity  and  freedom  from  the  world.  We 


feel  sure  that  the  yearning  of  the  heart  and  the  voice 
of  understanding  will  incline  you  to  remain  what  you 
have  been  for  a  thousand  years:  German! 

"With  profound  emotion  we  exhort  you,  loyal 
supporters  of  the  Centrum  in  the  Palatinate;  you  have 
stood  by  the  Centrum  with  equal  gallantry  in  victory 
and  defat.    You  have  always  been  loyal;  remain  so! 

"Most  cordially  we  address  our  faithful  con- 
stituents on  the  Rhine.  They  deserve  our  warmest 
solicitude.  They  may  know  that  we  shall  not  aban- 
don them. 

"The  right  of  every  people  to  self  determination 
is  also  applicable  to  you.  Be  assured  of  that  and 
never  for  a  moment  doubt  your  own  German  Father- 
land. 

"Remember  the  words  of  the  poet:  'They  shall 
never  hold  it,  the  free,  the  German  Rhine.'  " 

The  Koelnische  Zeitung,  November  15,  writing  on 
the  opposition  of  the  Centrum  to  the  socialistic  ten- 
dencies, says: 

"The  parliamentary  efforts  of  the  bourgeois 
parties  have  almost  broken  down  under  the  last  of 
the  socialistic  revolution.  Their  complete  silence, 
their  inactivity  during  the  first  days  of  the  revolution 
has  made  no  significant  impression  but  the  spell  is 
gradually  disappearing. 

"The  storm  that  has  broken  over  us,  must  and 
will  bring  about  purification,  refreshment  and  new 
life.  Signs  indicative  of  these  changes  have  already 
appeared.  The  proclamation  which  has  just  been 
made  public  in  Berlin  by  the  members  of  the  Centrum 
Party  of  the  Reichstag  is  just  such  a  sign  of  re- 
awakened energy.  The  Centrum  is  not  dead;  it 
lives!  The  desire  for  existence  is  the  distinctive  at- 
tribute of  that  important  call  that  has  today  gone 
out.  .  .  .  We  are  certain  that  it  will  be  loudly  re- 
echoed where  it  strikes  the  heart  of  the  Centrum. 
The  dross  of  discontent  and  faint-heartedness  which 
has  collected  all  too  rapidly  during  the  past  year,  will 
be  washed  away.  Most  certainly  words  are  not  deeds, 
but  behind  these  words  stands  the  desire  for  action. 
It  has  come  to  light  through  the  issuance  of  the  pro- 
clamation and  it  will  also  be  of  great  importance  to 
the  adherents  of  the  party  throughout  the  country,  if 
they  see  that  we  still  have  a  voice  in  the  new  life,  and 
still  believe  in  our  ideals.    .    .  . 

"The  present  revoluntionary  government  must  be 
replaced  as  soon  as  possible  by  one  that  is  constitu- 
tionally in  agreement  with  the  will  of  the  people. 
These  elections  must  be  pushed  energetically.  New 
blood  must  flow  through  the  veins  of  our  party  or- 
ganizations. Never  before  has  a  more  tremendous, 
more  alluring  and  more  profitable  task  been  given 
to  our  party  and  its  leaders  than  the  one  which  it 
now  has,  namely,  the  guidance  of  the  election  of  a 
constitutional  congress  for  united  Germany,  from  the 
north  of  Italy  to  Denmark.    .    .  . 

"The  women  will  also  be  called  upon  to  assist 
and  advise  in  the  future.  The  women  upon  whom 
the  Centrum  is  depending,  have  heretofore  abstained 
through  timidity  from  the  agitation  of  party  politics, 
but  this  timidity  must  disappear!  Too  much  depends 
upon  them.  The  co-operation  of  the  women  can  and 
will  become  a  factor  which  will  produce  much  that 
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is  good  in  the  trying  battle  of  the  future.  Therefore 
Christian  women,  be  prepared  to  take  part  in  the 
new  tasks  that  lie  before  us." 

ALLIED  PRESS — Italian 

Italian  Interests  in  the  Near  East 
While  the  Italian  occupation  of  Trieste  and  the 
Trentino  has  aroused  no  less  enthusiasm  and  joy  in 
these  provinces  than  in  Italy  proper,  the  Italian  ad- 
vance into  and  occupation  of  other  Irredentist  lands, 
Istria,  the  Dalmatian  Coast  and  the  adjoining  islands, 
has  not  been  without  difficulties.  The  opinion  is  held 
that  these  difficulties  may  grow  serious.  The  Paris 
Temps  for  November  5  observes:  "During  the  war 
the  Yugo-Slavs  were  divided  between  two  interests: 
the  passion  for  political  liberty  which  made  them 
hate  Hapsburg,  and  the  passion  for  territorial  in- 
tegrity which  made  them  fear  Italy.  Now  that  the 
Hapsburgs  are  disappearing  they  can  concentrate  all 
their  energies  toward  realizing  their  territorial 
claims;  and  the  last  acts  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  were  calculated  to  place  the  Yugo-Slavs 
at  odds  with  the  Italians  and  embitter  their  dispute. 
Never  has  it  been  more  necessary  that  the  Allies 
should  be  met  by  a  power  qualified  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  all, — Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovens.  Will  this 
necessary  organization  be  formed  when  the  Serbian 
Skupshtina  (Parliament)  meets  on  liberated  Serbian 
territory?" 

"These  observations  of  the  Temps  are  opportune," 
says  Baron  Sonnino's  Giornale  d' Italia.  "We  hope 
that  the  Yugo-Slavs  will  take  account  of  them  and 
avoid  every  non-friendly  act  toward  Italy.  Italy  is 
the  military  power  which  has  conquered  the  Imperial 
Austro-Hungarian  Army,  and  therefore  it  is  her  duty, 
in  accord  with  the  Allies,  to  take  every  military  mea- 
sure to  guarantee  peace." 

The  eastern  question  as  placed  in  relief  at  the 
present  time  by  the  comment  of  the  Italian  press  is 
four-fold,  dealing  with  the  problems  of  Montenegro, 
Fiume,  the  Dalmatian  Coast  and  Greek  interests  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

MONTENEGRO 

A  proclamation  by  the  King  of  Montenegro  to  the 
Yugo-Slavs  dated  October  31,  given  in  part  below, 
shows  an  aspect  of  the  attitude  of  this  nation  toward 
the  Yugo-Slavic  question. 

"When  I  declared  war  against  Austria  in  July, 
1914,  I  unsheathed  my  sword  for  the  union  of  the 
Yugo-Slavs.  At  last  I  see  the  realization  of  my 
ideal.  ...  A  Yugo-Slavia  cannot  be  conceived 
without  all  the  Slovenes,  Croats  and  Serbs. 
For  a  long  time  the  best  of  Yugo-Slavs  and  Serbs 
have  lived  in  Montenegro.  .  .  .  Today  I  solemn- 
ly declare  .  .  .the  wish  that  Montenegro  should 
become  a  constituent  part  of  Yugo-Slavia,  and  that 
she  should  honorably  enter  into  the  Yugo-Slav  com- 
munity, since  she  has  struggled  and  suffered  and 
fought  valiantly  for  it.  I  wish  that  we  should  unite 
.  .  .  as  brothers,  in  a  confederated  Yugo-Slavia 
in  which  each  should  preserve  his  rights,  his  insti- 
tutions,  his   religion,   his   manners   and  customs; 

in  which  we  shall  all  be  equal,  in  which  all 


pf  us  shall  employ  all  our  powers  to  increase  its 
greatness  and  its  prosperity  in  a  society  <>l  free  and 
civilized  peoples." 

The  Gazzetta  di  Venezia  comments  on  this  proc- 
lamation of  King  Nicholas.  "It  has  already  been  ob- 
served on  several  occasions  that  a  Federal  Yugo- 
Slavia  would  be  a  better  guarantee  for  Italy  than  a 
coerced  Yugo-Slavia.  It  would  be  useful,  convenient 
and  practical  for  the  Yugo-Slav  peoples  themselves,— 
different  as  they  are  in  language,  religion,  customs 
and  traditions — to  federate  themselves  rather  than 
to  subject  themselves  to  an  autocratic  regime.  If 
Wilson's  principles  have  not  been  proclaimed  in  vain 
pomp,  and  if  those  who  have  signified  their  adherence 
to  them  have  not  done  so  insincerely  and  with  ulterior 
motives,  then  a  federated  Yugo-Slavic  State  would 
correspond  much  belter  to  these  principles  than  a 
Pan-Serbian  or  a  coerced  Y ugo-Slaviar 

In  view  of  the  recent  disorders  in  the  Balkan 
States  and  the  fact  that  they  have  no  accredited 
council  with  which  the  Allies  may  treat,  it  seems  to 
the  Gazzetta  di  Venezia  that  it  is  the  clear  duty  of  the 
Entente  "not  to  coerce  these  peoples  or  impose  its  will 
on  them,  but  to  recall  to  them  their  duty,  and  demand 
from  them  a  more  disciplined  and  methodical  order." 

FIUME 

The  problem  of  Fiume  is  one  which  has  called 
forth  vigorous  language.  Shall  Fiume,  whose  popu- 
lation is  almost  entirely  Croat,  belong  to  Italy  or 
Croatia?  "On  October  27,"  says  the  Giornale  d' 'Italia 
for  November  15,  "the  Croat  revolution  broke  out 
at  Zagabria.  Dr.  Koresec  was  named  head  of  the 
National  Yugo-Slav  Council;  this  Council  promptly 
voted  an  act  without  plebescite,  without  authorization 
of  the  Entente  which  ought  to  baptize  the  new  State, 
by  which  Fiume  was  annexed  to  Yugo-Slavia.  This 
arbitrary  decision,  this  contravention  of  the  will  of 
the  people  and  patent  infraction  of  European  and 
American  principles  shows  the  strange  situation  in 
which  Fiume  exists  today.  .  .  .  Yugo-Slavia 
intends  to  take  the  place  of  Hungary  in  the 
domination  of  Fiume  and  arbitrarily  seize  the  city's 
historic  rights  of  autonomy." 

Despite  the  fact  that  Fiume  is  not  guaranteed  to 
Italy  by  the  Pact  of  London  ("a  peril  and  absurdity," 
cries  the  Bolognese  Resto  del  Carlino),  Italian 
commentators  claim  this  city  on  the  basis  of  the 
principle  and  self-determination  of  peoples  expressed 
by  President  Wilson.  Thus  supported,  the  National 
Council  of  Fiume  proclaimed  the  autonomy  and 
independence  of  the  city.  "And  under  the  principles 
of  the  program  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  means  of  which  each  single  people  is  free  to  shape 
its  own  destiny,  the  Council  has  deliberated  the  union 
of  Fiume  with  Italy.  It  also  asks  from  the  Italian 
Government  the  necessary  protection  for  this  period 
of  transition.  .  .  ."  (Idea  Nazionale,  November 
12.) 

It  was  inevitable  that  disorders  should  accom- 
pany the  clash  between  the  two  peoples  in  the  effort  of 
each  to  establish  its  own  supremacy;  these,  however, 
seem  to  have  subsided  as  a  result  of  the  presence  of 
the  Italian  Naval  Commander  in  this  port. 
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The  Gazzetta  di  Venezia  for  November  13  also 
comments  on  the  "question  of  Fiume",  pointing  out 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Pact  of  London  (April  26, 
1915),  when  Italy  had  to  sacrifice  Fiume,  "Russia 
was  still  the  only  power  in  the  East  able  to  oppose 
the  Central  Empires.  But  now  the  situation  is  en- 
tirely changed:  there  is  no  comparison  between  to- 
day and  yesterday.  ...  The  defection  of  Rus- 
sia profoundly  compromised  the  Italian  military  sit- 
uation and  had  far-reaching  consequences. 

"If  it  is  true  that  the  boundary  of  a  nation  is 
sacred,  and  ought  to  be  its  natural,  ethnological  and 
geographic  expression  on  the  basis  of  history  and 
defense,  then  the  confines  of  new  Italy  ought  not  to 
make  a  jump  a  few  kilometers  from  Fiume,  but  ought 
to  continue  united  and  compact  as  far  as  or  beyond 
Zara." 

THE  DALMATIAN  COAST 

Though  the  disorders  in  Fiume  seem  to  have  been 
quited,  it  would  appear  that  perfect  peace  does  not 
reign  in  other  parts  of  Dalmatia,  according  to  a  letter 
from  the  President  of  the  National  Dalmatian  Council 
to  the  Italian  Under-Secretary  of  Colonies,  printed 
in  //  Mattino,  November  15.  "Spalato  is  today  the 
center  of  anarchy  and  Bolshevism,  a  spot  of  infection 
for  all  the  other  Dalmatian  cities.  The  fact  that  Italy 
has  not  been  present  at  Spalato  has  already  resulted 
in  grave  damage;  and  other  damages  will  come  if 
Italy  does  not  make  proper  provision  quickly.  Our 
Government  must  lose  no  time  in  affirming  with  the 
greatest  energy  the  right  of  Italy  to  the  coast  and 
territory  of  Dalmatia  in  the  face  of  the  Yugo-Slav 
anarchy  which  has  invested  itself  with  powers  with- 
out limit,  without  beginning  or  end,  derived  from  no 
approximately  authorized  organization." 

THE  GREEKS 

As  regards  the  Greeks,  a  writer  in  UEpoca  lor 
November  10  proposes  a  close  commercial  alliance, 
to  exploit  for  their  mutual  benefit,  the  natural  abili- 
ties in  commerce  or  manufacturing  of  the  Italian  and 
Greek  peoples.    Mario  Appelius,  this  paper's  cor- 
respondent in  Egypt,  writes  in  part:  "For  the  Central 
Mediterranean,    we   will   confide    in    the  Govern- 
ment.   .    .    .    For  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  the 
problem  is  more  complex.    .    .    .    The  antagonism 
between  Italy  and  Greece  no  longer  has  any  reason 
to  exists  in  the  face  of  a  new  international  situation. 
The  Balkan  countries  are  no  longer  open  to  dis- 
pute.    .      .     .     Today  the  victory  of  the  Allies  in 
eliminating  pressure  from  the  Balkans,  restores  to 
Italy  her  real  political  function.     Secure  in  the 
Adriatic.    .    .    .    Italy  ought  necessarily  to  irradi- 
ate the  Balkans  with  its  high  influence,    .    .    .  and 
mix  the  propulsive  energy  of  Apulia  and  Calabria 
with  the  less  propulsive  energies  of  Greece  and  Serbia 
lo  the  end  that  the  three  peoples  may  exchange  their 
products  and  their  energies,  completing  and  integrat- 
ing themselves  in  the  common  work  of  exploiting  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean. 

"In  order  to  accomplish  this  fecund  result  it  is 
necessary  that  the  three  peoples  should  understand 
and  appreciate  each  other.    Serbia  has  its  Balkan 


function,  just  as  Greece  has  its  function  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  Italy  a  world-wide  function.  So  each 
of  the  three  must  recognize  and  respect  the  impor- 
tance of  each  of  the  others.  ...  At  the  present 
time  there  are  certain  reciprocal  feelings  of  resent- 
ment; but  these  will  vanish  when  both  Italians  and 
Greeks  examine  the  situation  impartially." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Spanish 

Anti-Bolshevist  Sentiment  in  Spain 
Recent  numbers  of  the  Press  Review  have  given 
the  trend  of  thought  toward  Bolshevism  in  various 
European  countries.    Although  no  Bolshevist  agita- 
tion has  broken  out  in  Spain,  thoughtful  journalists 
are  not  lacking  to  put  the  Spanish  people  on  its  guard 
against  the  propaganda  of  Bolshevism.    Part  of  the 
less  rabid  pro-German  press  has  had  to  perform  an 
interesting  about-face  of  opinion.    Generally  speak- 
ing the  Conservative  Press  was  pro-German  and  the 
Liberal  Press  pro- Ally.    But  with  the  German  debacle 
and  the  advent  of  the  Social  Democrats  to  power,  it 
has  become  increasingly  difficult  for  the  Conservatives 
to  remain  pro-German;  many  of  them  have  in  fact 
tried  to  crawl  out  as  gracefully  as  possible.  This 
brought  down  upon  their  heads  the  wrath  of  German 
propaganda  sheets  such  as  La  Tribuna. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  extracts  from 
an  editorial  in  the  Conservative  El  Debate  Novem- 
ber 17,  entitled  "Monkey  Logic,"  are  of  interest. 
This  paper  was  rabidly  pro-German  throughout  the 
war  and  was  on  the  French  Black  List;  while  its 
military  critic  was  arrested  last  January  charged  with 
a  flagrant  breach  of  neutrality. 

"The  controllers  of  the  masses,  as  we  say  with 
our  usual  hypertrophy  of  language  in  speaking  ol 
turbulent  leaders,,  have  just  made  very  evident  what 
so  many  have  maintained  in  the  columns  of  the  press, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  descent  of  man  is  applicable 
with  slight  modifications  to  politics.  The  monkey  is 
merely  replaced  by  the  Bolshevist. 

"The  monkeys  who  occupy  our  asylums  for  the 
most  violently  insane  are  to-day  taking  as  their  model 
the  tragic  scenes  which  are  being  enacted  in  Russia, 
Germany,  Bulgaria,  and  Austria-Hungary.  In  the 
light  of  so  much  sacrifice,  heroism  and  bloodshed, 
they  cannot  see  that  they  are  a  caricature  and  a  servile 
imitation.  Those  who  use  war  as  a  pretext  for  in- 
venting new  schemes  of  government  cannot  expect  to 
have  much  stock  taken  in  their  tortuous  lucubrations. 

"That  the  war  would  have  a  far  reaching  effect 
among  all  peoples  and  walks  of  life,  was  a  principle 
which  the  whole  world  unanimously  proclaimed  as 
soon  as  the  struggle  started.    ...     It  is  this 
premise  which  explains  the  revolutionary  and  Bol- 
shevist agitation  in  the  defeated  countries.  Perfectly 
logical  in  those  nations,  as  a  common  denominator 
of  desperation  and  defeat,  it  has  overthrown  thrones, 
banished    discipline,    destroyed    hierarchies,  and 
threatened  property  and  life.     It  is  the  peace  of 
disaster,  a  new  war,  more  inhuman  and  more  cruel 
than  th.p  struggle  on  the  field  of  battle.    The  rulers 
and  the  governments  of  all  the  defeated  nations  have 
fallen  with  catastrophe. 

"But  where  then  are  revolution  and  Bolshevism' 
in  the  victorious  countries?    Have  the  kings  of  Bel- 
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gium,  England,  and  Italy  lost  their  crowns,  or  are 
they  going  to  lose  them?  Are  the  political  institutions 
of  France  and  the  United  States  about  to  perish?  No; 
because  it  is  impossible  that  victory  should  have  the 
same  results  as  defeat.  An  imperial  regime  is  over- 
whelmed in  Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria;  it  is 
firmer  than  ever  in  Great  Britain.  Monarchy  suc- 
cumbs in  Bulgaria,  it  emerges  triumphant  in  Italy 
and  Belgium.  In  both  cases  the  political  conse- 
quences are  founded  on  the  same  premise:  the  war. 

"But  what  could  be  more  unfortunate  in  Spain,  a 
neutral  country,  neither  victor  nor  vanquished, 
emerging  miraculously  unscathed  from  the  bloody 
struggle,  than  to  apply  the  consequences  which  have 
resulted  only  to  peoples  who  have  suffered  disaster? 
With  what  right  can  revolution  and  Bolshevism  be 
applied  to  Spain?  If  there  is  a  logic  for  victor  and 
vanquished,  there  is  a  logic  for  the  neutral. 
To  associate  Spain  v/ith  the  defeated  nations  is  a 
crime  against  the  Fatherland.  To  associate  it  with 
the  victors  is  a  glory  which  it  does  not  deserve.  To 


treat  it  as  neutral  and  impartial  country  is  the  only 
possible  course. 

"The  Spanish  Bolshevists  today  attack  our  in- 
stitutions and  seek  to  overthrow  them.  But  what  have 
our  political  institutions  done,  but  to  carry  out  public 
opinion  to  the  letter?"  Then  follows  a  long  argument 
to  show  that  the  Spanish  people  were  united  in  their 
desire  for  neutrality,  and  that  those  who  showed  too 
strong  a  leaning  one  way  or  the  other,  or  who  tried  to 
force  such  leaning  on  the  country,  got  into  trouble. 
(A  remarkable  statement  for  so  rabidly  pro-German 
a  paper).  "To  apply  Bolshevist  consequences  we 
should  first  have  to  qualify  for  the  premise  of  defeat. 
For  Alfonso  XIII  to  abdicate,  it  would  have  to  be 
shown  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  military  debacle 
of  his  army,  an  army  which  has  never  left  its  bar- 
racks nor  lost  a  single  knapsack!  .  .  .  The 
Bolshevist  frenzy  is  trying  to  apply  to  a  free  and  im- 
partial nation  the  punishment  which  defeat  has 
brought  down  upon  the  heads  of  other  nations. 

"In  other  countries,  we  repeat,  the  spectacle  is 
tragic.  In  Spain  it  is  farcical,  monkey  logic,  pure 
and  simple." 
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NEUTRAL  PRESS— Swiss 

The  German  Revolution 
The  Swiss  papers,  like  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  are  interested  in  two  questions  with  regard 
to  the  revolution  in  Germany.  Is  the  revolution  now 
stabilized?  If  not,  will  it  turn  to  Bolshevism,  or  to 
reaction  of  one  form  or  another?  Swiss  judgment 
on  the  subject,  if  taken  in  its  entirety,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  just  and  unprejudiced  to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  newspaper  world.  As  over  half  of  the 
population  of  Switzerland  belong  to  the  German  race, 
it  is  natural  that  throughout  the  war  the  country 
should  have  kept  in  closer  touch  with  Germany  than 
any  other  nation  outside  of  the  Central  Powers,  while 
the  French-Swiss  part  of  the  population  has  provided 
stimulus  enough  to  keep  the  press  for  four  years  in 
a  ferment  of  critical  discussion.  It  is  therefore  most 
interesting  to  find  that  the  almost  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  Swiss  press  is  that  law  and  order  have  been 
firmly  and  definitely  established  in  Germany,  and 
that,  although  Bolshevism  is  a  danger  to  the  new  gov- 
ernment, the  German  papers  capitalize  it  by  their 
very  timidity,  in  order  to  use  it  as  a  warning  to  the 
most  law-abiding  of  nations. 

The  Easier  Nachrichten  alone,  November  19, 
fears  an  inevitable  period  of  bloodshed  and  disorder 
before  the  final  political  reconstruction.  As  this  opin- 
ion is  based  principally  on  the  terrible  sufferings  of 
the  German  people,  which  to  the  belligerents  on  the 
other  side  have  of  course  always  been  negligible  in 
view  of  their  own  sufferings,  it  is  worth  quoting. 

"We  knew  what  bitterness  beyond  all  words  and 
description  reigned  among  the  German  people,  and 
we  have  tried  as  far  as  possible  to  express  this  fact; 
but  we  never  imagined  that  the  feeling  would  de- 
velop into  a  firmly  resolved  will  to  action  with  such 
delirious  haste.  Our  reflections  at  the  present  mo- 
ment are  such  as  really  to  make  us  shudder,  when 
we  think  what  spiritual  and  physical  tortures  the 
people  must  have  gone  through  before  all  this  was 
possible.  Over  what  doubts  must  this  nation  have 
triumphed,  which  never,  before  it  burst  its  chains 
with  such  power,  showed  the  least  spirit  of  uprising 
in  its  character.  ...  Is  the  revolution  al- 
ready finished  in  Gernfany,  and  will  its  further  de- 
velopments take  place  in  calm  and  order?  We  fear 
that  this  will  not  be  the  case.  The  soldiers'  councils 
have  so  far  exercised  a  restraining  influence;  but  pro- 
portionately to  the  return  of  the  troops  to  the  interior 
grows  the  danger  of  a  radical  turn  of  events.  The 
Allies  cannot  act  more  thoroughly  in  their  own  inter- 
est than  by  supervising  the  carrying  out  of  the  armis- 
tice terms  with  whatever  leniency  is  possible,  and  by 
sending  food  supplies  to  Germany  with  the  greatest 
speed.    Even  then  it  is  a  question  whether  it  will  not 


be  too  late.  The  most  essential  thing  is  that  the  part 
of  the  German  middle  class  which  has  supported  the 
Left,  must  find  the  power  to  consolidate  and  organize 
without  hesitating.  When  General  Smuts  spoke  of 
the  danger,  if  things  went  too  far,  of  a  reaction  setting 
in,  his  words  applied  especially  to  Germany.  The 
future  is  very  uncertain,  and  is  just  as  full  of  danger 
— at  least  indirectly — for  the  victors  as  for  the  van- 
quished." 

This  opinion  of  a  paper  very  generally  considered 
impartial  even  by  the  French,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
an  attempt  to  curry  favor  for  the  Germans.  The 
Suisse,  November  18,  had  expressed  its  faith  in  the 
completeness  and  orderliness  of  the  German  revolu- 
tion; had  called  attention  to  the  sane  political  co-op- 
eration of  the  peasants  in  Bavaria  and  of  their  former 
leaders  under  the  monarchical  regime;  and  had 
spoken  of  Bolshevism  as  a  peculiarly  Russian  growth 
which  could  never  take  root  in  Germany. 

But  when  it  came  to  a  question  of  Switzerland, 
the  same  paper  on  November  21  forsook  its  objective 
point  of  view  and  joined  in  the  fears  of  the  Easier 
Nachrichten,  which  it  quoted  with  regard  to  the  Ger- 
man demobilization.  It  seems  that  Switzerland  is 
overwhelmed  with  a  flood  of  German  applicants  to 
cross  her  frontier.  In  normal  times  there  were  some 
80,000  residents  of  German  nationality  in  Switzer- 
land, a  large  part  of  whom  returned  to  their  own  coun- 
try during  the  war.  To  the  numbers  of  these  who  are 
now  seeking  to  return  to  the  neutral  country  are  added 
those  who  fear  the  possibility  of  disorders  in  Ger- 
many. The  soldiers'  councils  are  issuing  impromptu 
passports  on  a  wholesale  scale,  and  seem  to  be  com- 
pelling the  Swiss  Consulates  in  Germany,  more  by 
force  than  persuasion,  to  vise  these  documents.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  very  difficult  for  the  Swiss  Government 
to  know  where  to  draw  the  line,  and  to  determine 
whom  to  admit  or  to  keep  out.  The  demobilization 
naturally  tends  to  impair  the  morale  of  both  the  civil- 
ian and  military  population  in  Germany,  so  that  Swit- 
zerland has  fear  for  the  morale  of  her  own  people 
in  view  of  the  Bolshevist  movement  and  the  recent 
general  strike  (see  Press  Review,  November  14  and 
23).  So  much  for  the  inevitable  fears  of  the  reper- 
cussion from  one  nation  to  another  of  the  effects  of 
either  imperialism  or  anarchy — whether  1789,  J  815 
or  1918. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Swiss  papers  were  al- 
most unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  no  further  dis- 
orders and  bloodshed  may  be  expected  in  Germany. 
With  the  neutral  and  moderately  pro-Allied  sections 
of  the  press,  this  takes  the  form  of  a  frank  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  German  instinct  for  law  and  organiza- 
tion; while  with  the  extreme  chauvinistic  section  of 
the  pro-French  press,  it  is  expressed  by  accusations  of 
double  dealing.    The  Freie  Zeitung,  an  Allied  propa- 
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ganda  sheet,  November  16,  writes:  "We  are  still 
skeptical  with  regard  to  the  German  revolution.  To 
judge  from  its  official  manifestations,  it  seems  as 
though  the  big  industrial  interests  have  passed  the 
honors  to  the  political  and  social  minorities,  in  order 
to  obtain  better  peace  conditions.  It  still  seems  that 
the  revolution  is  'auhorfzed.' 

The  rabid  Democrate,  November  19,  goes  so  far 
a^  to  enumerate  what  it  calls  the  seven  lies  of  the  still 
German  Government.  They  are  briefly  as  follows: 
(1)  The  Ebert-Scheidemann  government  lied  in  say- 
ing that  there  were  two  armistice  texts,  the  second 
attenuating  the  first;  (2)  This  government  pretends 
to  have  gained  concessions  with  regard  to  food  supply 

 whereas  the  Versailles  Conference  had  decided  on 

this  question  and  had  announced  its  intentions  through 
Foch  to  the  first  Erzberger  armistice  delegation  before 
il  had  ever  been  approached  on  the  subject;  (3)  The 
German  government  has  never  published  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  armistice,  which  states  that  the  armistice 
commission  functions,  and  will  continue  to  function, 
under  the  supreme  authority  of  the  military  and  naval 
command  of  the  Allies;  (4)  The  German  armistice 
delegates  attempted  a  piece  of  insolent  Bolshevist 
blackmail  when  they  declared  that  because  of  the  se- 
verity of  the  terms  they  could  not  guarantee  the  main- 
tenance of  order  in  Germany;  (5)  The  diplomatic- 
feudal-pan-Germanist  {sic)  personnel  of  the  old  gov- 
ernment, from  Hindenburg  to  Solf,  still  functions; 
(6)  Both  the  Chief  Council  of  Workmen  and  Soldiers 
and  the  Bavarian  government  have  resorted  to  chi- 
canery in  appealing  over  the  heads  of  the  Allied  gov- 
ernments to  their  peoples;  (7)  If  Berlin  sincerely  de- 
sires a  peaceful  republic,  should  it  not  immediately 
begin  the  investigation  and  prosecution  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  war? 

This  goes  as  far  as  it  seems  possible  to  go  in  con- 
demnation of  new  Germany.   The  more  moderate  pa- 
pers— the  Journal  de  Geneve,  Tribune  de  Lausanne 
and  National  Zeitung,  November  17,  and  the  Gazette 
de  Lausanne,  November  19— form  a  solid  body  of 
opinion  under  no  suspicion  of  pro-Germanism,  which 
seems  to  establish  that  law  and  order  have  come  to 
stay  in  Germany;  that  the  German  revolutionists  are 
sincere  in  their  aims;  but  that  even  before  the  war  the 
Social  Democrats  were  impregnated  with  all  sorts  oi 
imperialist  and  militarist  sentiments;  that  Vorwaerts 
shows  by  its  disquietude  that  the  middle  class,  so 
much  larger  and  more  important  in  Germany  than  in 
Russia,  is  winning  the  day  for  a  conservative  republi- 
can as  opposed  to  a  socialistic  government;  and  that 
the  soldiers  are  on  the  whole  obeying  their  law-abid- 
ing councils  with  as  much  docility  as  they  ever  obeyed 
their  generals.    Even  the  Bund,  which   seldom  ex- 
presses an  opinion,  considers,  November  19,  that  the 
Germans  have  definitely  rejected  the  "invitation  to 
Bolshevism." 

There  remains  only  the  pro-German  opinion.  The 
editor  of  the  German  propaganda  sheet,  La  Feuille, 
seems  to  have  accepted  the  new  regime  fatalistically, 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  His  attitude  on  the 
hopelessness  of  the  war  for  Germany  and  the  inability 
of  her  former  leaders  to  solve  the  situation,  is  well 


expressed  in  the  following  comment,  November  18: 
"The  ex-Chancellor  Max  of  Baden  complains  bitterly 
that  on  October  6  Ludendorff  forced  upon  him  the  re- 
quest for  an  armistice.  But,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  Max  of  Baden,  this  was  the  one  service  whk. 
Ludendorff  ever  rendered  the  German  people,  and  by 
denying  it  Max  proves  that  he  was  not  the  man  to  save 
Germany." 

The  sole  dissenting  voice  in  the  general  verdict 
against  the  old  regime  among  even  the  pro-German 
papers  is  raised  by  the  Neue  Zuercher  Nachrichten, 
November  19.  Not  only  is  this  paper  strongly  pro- 
German,  but  it  is  the  principal  organ  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  party  in  Switzerland.  It  publishes  a  remon- 
strance "from  a  Church-inspired  source"  against  the 
sarcastic  attitude  of  other  Roman-Catholic  and  Ger- 
manic papers  toward  the  fallen  monarchs  of  Germany. 
This  remonstrance  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
acquiescence  of  pro-German  Switzerland  in  the  Ger- 
man revolution.  It  is  also  interesting  as  perhaps  ex- 
pressing the  unvoiced  objections  of  the  royalist  Ger- 
mans in  Germany,  who  have  been  forced  to  hold  their 
peace  and  bow  to  the  revolution. 

"It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  for  centuries  past 
the  constitutions  of  the  Central  Powers  have  been  mon- 
archical in  form,  and  that  the  Roman-Catholics  in 
these  countries  feel  that  they  are  the  very  issue  of  the 
monarchical  idea.  It  is  therefore  wrong  to  judge  care- 
lessly of  conditions  which  have  been  brought  about  by 
a  violent  overthrow,  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
people  whose  ancestors  have  been  republicans  for 
centuries.  .  .  •  Moreover,  although  the  Holy 
Church  rejects  none  of  the  many  forms  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  impossible  for  any  republic  to  stand  as  near 
to  the  sympathies  of  the  Church  as  a  monarchy  with 
a  generous  and  worthy  constitution. 

"We   therefore  find  that  sarcastic  remarks  on 
fallen  monarchs  are  entirely  out  of  place  in  Catholic 
papers — especially  when  among  the  number  of  these 
monarchs  we  see  men  who  by  their  loyalty  to  the  Ro- 
man-Catholic Church  and  by  their  nobility  of  spirit 
have  edified  the  whole  world.    It  suffices  here  to  men- 
tion the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Bavaria  and 
the  King  of  Saxony.     ...     A  miniature  exam- 
ple of  this  sad  and  ruinous  lack  of  principle  is  con- 
tained in  the  atavistic  slogan  of  the  young  socialist  up- 
starts of  Switzerland— 'ni  Dieu  ni  maitre'  (neither 
God  nor  master).     .     .     .     Finally  these  'apolo- 
gists of  the  republic'  and  of  the  'will  of  the  people' 
overlook  the  fact  that  in  Germany,  as  last  year  in  Rus- 
sia, it  is  not  the  whole  people  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  but  a  single  revolutionary  party,  thoroughly 
unrepresentative  of  the  majority,  which  has  brought 
about  the  revolution." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

The  German  Naval  Collapse 
(The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  November   18,  1918, 
published  the  following  article,  entitled  "How  It  Hap- 
pened!" by  the  well-known  German  naval  writer,  Cap- 
tain L.  Persius.) 

"The  masses  of  the  German  people  are  greatly 
puzzled  to  know  how  the  military  collapse  could  have 
come  so  suddenly,  and  especially  how  it  was  that  the 
Navy  came  to  give  the  coup  de  grace  that  led  to  the 
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fall  of  the  old  regime.  Many  lulled  themselves  into 
security  by  the  hope  that  our  high  seas  fleet  would 
fight  a  second  battle  of  the  Skagerrak,  which,  as  had  so 
often  been  asserted,  would  lead  to  the  end  of  British 
sea  power;  and  by  the  popular  belief  that  our  U-boats 
would  force  England  to  her  knees.  These  blinding 
hopes  were  based  on  lies,  lies  that  were  the  principal 
wapon  of  our  land  and  sea  authorities.  Under  Tirpitz 
and  von  Capelle  the  Bluff  arose  to  orgies.  Innocent 
people  did  not  know  that  for  over  a  year  our  high  seas 
fleet  had  been  very  much  restricted  in  tonnage,  and 
that  the  U-boat  forces  which  had  to  fulfill  so  great  a 
task  existed  only  in  the  mouth  of  our  naval  leaders. 
Nor  was  it  generally  appreciated  that  the  'Prussian 
system'  which  had  long  ruled  balefully  over  the  Ger- 
man Navy  had  fallen  a  victim  to  a  certain  death.  Fin- 
ally they  did  not  know  that  the  sailors  and  stokers  of 
these  wonderful  crews,  usually  so  good-natured  and 
indulgent,  had  been  driven  to  despair  by  unwise 
treatment. 

"The  mouths  of  those  who  knew  were  closed  by 
the  censor;  while  conscientious  patriots,  whose  fer- 
vent love  for  the  people  urged  them  to  warn  every- 
one of  the  danger  of  underestimating  the  enemy  and 
overestimating  German  power,  and  who  tried  to  point 
out  the  abuses  of  the  German  Navy,  were  gagged  at 
every  turn.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the  attempt 
was  made  again  and  again  to  give  truth  the  place  of 
honor.  Naturally,  this  was  possible  only  'between 
the  lines,'  so  that  much  remained  hidden  to  people 
whose  eyes  saw  only  the  camouflages  dictated  by  ne- 
cessity. 

"What  had  been  the  condition  of  our  fleet  during 
this  war?  In  August,  1914,  we  possessed  more  than 
1,000,000  tons  of  war  shipping  against  2,200,000  for 
the  British.  German  materiel  was  inferior  to  the  Brit- 
ish. Thanks  to  the  blunders  of  Herr  von  Tirpitz,  our 
ships  of  the  line,  battle,  armored,  and  protected  crui- 
sers, yes,  even  the  torpedo  boats  themselves,  were  of  a 
smaller  displacement  than  the  British,  were  more 
weakly  armored,  and  were  of  a  lower  speed.  The  re- 
proach that  the  Reichstag  did  not  furnish  sufficient 
means  for  armament  is  absolutely  false.  In  England, 
with  the  same  amount  of  money,  much  more  was  ac- 
complished. If  we  compare  the  strength  of  the  two 
fleets,  considering  that  the  Russian-Baltic  fleet  of  200,- 
000  tons  stood  at  the  enemy's  disposal — while  the 
French  forces  immobilized  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
by  the  Austrians — we  see  that  Dame  Chance  was  less 
favorable  to  the  Germans. 

"Nevertheless,  our  personnel  accomplished  ex- 
traordinary things,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  and 
faulty  materiel  would  allow.  With  few  exceptions, 
officers  and  men  conducted  themselves  splendidly.  In 
almost  every  case  defeat  was  due  to  Herr  Tirpitz's 
perverse  policy  of  construction.  For  instance,  take  the 
battle  between  the  Emden  and  the  Sydney  on  Novem- 
ber 9,  1914,  when  the  famous  voyage  of  Captain  von 
Mueller  came  to  an  end.  The  ships  were  contempor- 
ary; but  the  Sydney  had  15.2  centimeter  guns  on 
board,  the  Emden  had  only  10.5  centimeter  guns.  Nat- 
urally, with  this  superiority  in  calibre,  the  Sydney 


was  able  to  conquer  in  short  order,  without  once  com- 
ing within  range  of  the  Emden's  fire.  The  same  was 
true  of  the  battle  of  the  Falkland  Islands.  At  the 
Skagerrak  our  fleet  avoided  a  disastrous  fate  only 
through  the  skilfull  leadership  of  Admiral  von  Scheer 
and  the  blunders  of  the  British  Admiral  Jellicoe.  We 
were  also  aided  by  the  hazy  weather.  If  this  had  been 
clear,  and  if  the  enemy  had  had  a  determined  leader, 
the  outcome  would  have  been  terrible  for  us.  The 
wider-reaching  British  guns  with  their  longer  range 
might  have  shot  our  weakly  armored  ships  to  pieces. 
Even  then,  in  spite  of  good  fortune,  our  losses  were 
frightful.  On  June  1,  1916,  it  was  clear  to  every  in- 
telligent German  that  this  battle  would  be  our  last 
one  on  the  high  seas.  That  much  was  openly  admitted 
by  authoritative  sources. 

"Tirpitz  drew  no  lesson  from  the  experiences  of 
war.  Representations  were  continually  made  by  tor- 
pedo boat  and  submarine  captains  to  the  effect  that 
they  needed  larger  guns  on  their  boats.  Airship  com- 
manders, too,  insisted  that  if  they  and  their  crews 
were  not  to  be  sent  to  death  like  criminals,  their  mo- 
tors were  constantly  failing,  and  that  they  must  have 
other,  better  and  more  serviceable  types,  offered  by  a 
firm  which  was  not  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment. Tirpitz  remained  blind  even  to  Weddigen's 
deeds  in  the  U-9.  He  was  besieged  from  all  sides  with 
requests  to  build  nothing  but  U-boats.  He  paid  no 
attention.  Thus,  under  his  administration  and  that  of 
his  successor,  von  Capelle,  many  valuable  workmen 
and  much  costly  material  were  employed,  even  as  late 
as  October  1,  1917,  in  the  construction  of  useless 
dreadnaughts,  which  could  never  again  be  used  in 
battle. 

"Finally,  on  October  1,  1917,  Reichstag  Deputies 
like  Gothein  and  Struve  took  their  complaints  to  the 
Military  High  Command,  not  to  the  Marine  Depart- 
ment. The  result  was  an  order  to  suspend  the  build- 
ing of  ships  of  the  line  and  cruisers.  However,  in  the 
meanwhile,  the  material  for  U-boat  construction  had 
grown  so  short  that  in  order  to  keep  on  building  re- 
course had  to  be  had  to  the  stripping  of  line  ships. 
In  this  way,  by  the  beginning  of  1918,  the  following 
warships  had  been  put  out  of  commission:  Line  ships 
— Schlesien,  Schleswig-Holstein,  Hanover,  Deutsch- 
land  (first  launched  in  1906),  Lothringen,  Preussen, 
Hessen,  Elsass,  Braunschweig,  Mecklenburg,  Schwa- 
ben,  Zaehringen,  Wettin,  Wittelsbach,  Kaiser  Barbar- 
rossa,  Karl  de  Grosse,  Willie lm  der  Grosse,  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II,  Friedrich,  Brandenburg,  Woerth,  Wurt- 
temberg,  and  Baden;  8  coastal  patrol  boats  of  the 
Aegir  class;  the  armored  cruisers  Roon,  Heinrich,  Bis- 
marck, Kaiserin  Augusta,  and  5  of  the  Hansa  class; 
and  finally  the  small  cruisers  Strassburg  (first 
launched  November  4,  1911)  and  15  others.  Thus 
our  high  seas  battle  fleet  for  1918  consisted  only  of 
dreadnaughts,  of  line  ships  of  the  Nassau,  Helgoland. 
Kaiser,  and  Markgraf  class,  and  of  a  few  battle  crui- 
sers. With  the  discarding  of  these  useless  vessels,  it 
came  about  that  all  of  Herr  Tirpitz's  creations,  which 
he  had  built  during  his  term  of  office  from  1897  to 
1906  and  for  which  he  had  spent  untold  millions  of 
marks,  wre  made  unserviceable  and  utterly  unfit  to 
fight  with  British  ships. 
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"Now  as  to  the  U-boats!  Unrestricted  submarine 
warfare  was  declared  on  merchant  vessels.  By  a  de- 
cree of  the  All  Highest,  the  people  were  promised  that 
England  would  be  starved  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
would  thus  be  forced  to  surrender.  But  the  weapons 
to  carry  out  this  policy  were  conspicuously  lacking. 
In  fact,  as  we  have  often  mentioned,  they  were  not  cre- 
aled  under  the  Tirpitz  regime.  Capelle,  too,  laid  the 
keels  of  very  few  U-boats.  Even  if  construction  had 
been  continued  on  those  he  did  start,  the  larger  ones 
at  least  would  not  have  been  finished  before  1919  or 
1920.  To  build  a  large  submarine  (800  tons)  it  used 
to  take  24  months,  later  this  was  extended  to  30 
months.  Now  an  even  longer  time  is  required. 
Smaller  boats,  127  to  267  tons,  are  sometimes  built 
in  13  months.  Official  sources  continually  spoke  of 
the  powerful  squadrons  of  U-boats  that  we  possessed, 
and  declared  that  our  ridiculously  small  losses  were 
more  than  covered  by  new  launchings.  This  was  not 
the  truth.  To  prove  my  assertion  I  give  below  a  table 
of  losses  and  launchings  for  the  year  1917: 

Month.  Launchings. 

January    6 

February    3 

March   ■   4 

April    4 

May    6 

June   8 

July    10 

August    12 

September    8 

October    12 

November    5 

December    5 

The  following  data  will  help  to  give  a  picture  of 
our  total  U-boat  situation: 

Number 

Month.  of  Seaworthy  Boats. 


Losses. 

4 

3 

6 

1 

5 

3 

4 
11 

1 
12 

7 

9 


1917 


126 
134 
134 
146 
137 
133 
136 
128 
113 


April 

June  

August  

October  

December  .... 
January,  1918 
February  .... 

April   

June  

"It  is  to  be  noted  that  of  these  seaworthy  boats 
only  a  comparative  few  were  actually  at  sea.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1917,  when  the  comparison  was  favorable,  12 
per  cent,  were  at  the  front,  30  per  cent,  in  harbor,  38 
per  cent,  in  tryouts  or  training,  and  20  per  cent,  in 
drydock.  In  the  course  of  four  years  of  war,  the  U- 
boats  were  heavily  damaged.  Their  crews,  often 
much  too  weak  in  number,  were  not  inspired  with  the 
necessary  confidence  in  their  work.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  why  so  little  inclination  has 
been  shown  for  this  dangerous  service  in  the  last  few 
months.  Experienced  mariners  saw  clearly  how  use- 
less was  their  sacrifice. 

"This  was  likewise  true  for  the  high  seas  fleet. 
When  the  command  came  for  the  fleet  to  go  to  sea  in 
the  beginning  of  November,  this  year,  these  men  knew 


that  with  the  weakened  number  of  ships  it  would  only 
be  a  useless  sacrifice  of  costly  human  lives,  if  a  battle 
should  result.  So  they  protested,  and  every  sensible 
German,  who  is  not  infatuated  by  Pan-German  phrases 
must  thank  them  for  it.  By  their  deed  of  November 
5,  they  have  performed  invaluable  services  to  the 
people." 

German  Losses  During  the  War 
(Strasburger  Post,  November  20,  1918.)  "Berlin, 
November  19  (Private  Telegram):  'On  the  strength 
of  authoritative  information,  we  are  able  to  state  ac- 
curately the  losses  of  the  German  army  (from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  up  to  and)  including  October  31. 
We  regret  1,580,000  dead.  Those  announced  as  miss- 
ing total  260,0C0  men,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a 
greater  majority  of  them  are  no  longer  to  be  found 
among  the  living.  The  number  who  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  as  prisoners  of  war  amounts 
to  490,000.  Approximately  4,000,000  have  been 
wounded;  however,  in  many  cases  a  repeated  count 
has  occurred,  when  a  soldier  has  been  wounded  sev- 
eral times.'  " 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

The  Future  of  the  ex-Kaiser 
With  the  flight  of  the  Kaiser  to  Holland,  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  British  Press  in  regard  to  his  respon- 
sibility for  atrocities  committed  by  Germany  on  land 
and  sea  have  become  more  frequent  and  more  un- 
compromising. The  subject  has  not  received  a  great 
amount  of  space  in  the  papers  nor  has  it  been  univer- 
sal, but  when  it  has  been  mentioned  there  has  been  lit- 
tle question  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  particular  journal 
which  has  deal  with  it. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  November  21,  is  particu- 
larly outspoken  in  regard  to  the  Kaiser's  fate.  "It  is 
an  outrage  upon  all  humanity  that  the  Kaiser  should 
be  at  large  .  .  .  until  William  II  swings  at 
the  end  of  a  rope  neither  the  world  nor  Germany  will 
be  convinced  that  a  real  victory  has  been  won  for  jus- 
tice and  that  the  career  of  the  armed  bully  and  bandit 
is  one  to  be  henceforth  avoided."  The  Daily  Mail, 
November  16,  considered  that  "rightfully,  this  man 
is  our  prisoner.  .  .  .  Plain  justice  demands 
that  the  man  who  is  accused  as  the  arch  criminal  of 
the  world  should  be  surrendered  and  put  on  trial — 
a  full  and  fair  trial — without  further  ado."  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Daily  Chronicle,  November  19,  "intern- 
ment for  life  is  the  lowest  penalty  which  seems  to  meet 
the  case,"  while  the  Daily  Express  on  the  same  date 
states  that  the  Kaiser  "cannot  be  permitted  activity. 
His  very  existence  is  a  menace." 

The  Sheffield  Telegraph,  November  14,  appears 
to  be  somewhat  afraid  that  Great  Britain  will  not  be 
sufficiently  severe.  "We  are  not  a  vindictive  people. 
We  are  prone  to  forgive  any  man  who  is  down.  But 
we  must  not  forgive  the  Kaiser.  He  is  the  world's 
greatest  criminal.  All  the  water  in  the  world  would 
not  wash  out  the  stains  of  his  guilt.  .  .  .  If  he 
is  allowed  to  quietly  slip  out  of  sight  until  another 
'the  day'  we  shall  be  a  nation  of  fools,  and  shall  de- 
serve the  fate  which  shall  store  itself  up  for  us.  In 
this  matter  there  can  be  no  mercy.  Mercy  for  the 
Kaiser  means  death  for  our  own  sons  who  are  growing 
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up.  He  must  be  brought  to  trial.  The  Allies  should 
act  at  once.  If  they  allow  this  matter  to  drift  we  are 
certain  there  will  be  unrest — natural  unrest — in  the 
country.  'Do  it  now'  should  be  the  motto.  .  .  . 
Let  us  face  facts,  and  have  no  nonsense  about  it." 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  November  13,  consid- 
ers that  he  obviously  "cannot  stay  in  Holland  perma- 
nently, where  he  would  almost  certainly  busy  himself 
hatching  plots  for  his  own  restoration."  This  paper, 
however,  suggests  a  different  method  of  disposing  of 
the  ex-Kaiser.  "Now  that  the  Germans  have  got  rid 
of  him,  perhaps  the  German  Government  might  be  in- 
vited to  indicate  the  place  of  residence  of  the  ex- 
Kaiser  which  would  be  most  convenient  to  the  German 
Republic."  The  Morning  Post,  November  19,  finds 
it  intolerable  that  by  crossing  a  neighboring  frontier 
William  II  should  escape  retribution.  There  should 
be  no  place  for  him  "except  among  the  people  whom 
his  vaulting  ambitions  have  brought  to  humiliation 
and  disaster.    They  should  be  able  to  execute  judg- 


ment upon  him;  and  they  alone  are  the  fitting  instru- 
ments of  justice.  At  enemy  hands  retribution  would 
be  transferred  to  martyrdom." 

In  view  of  these  sentiments  it  is  of  interest  to  read 
in  the  Daily  News,  November  23,  the  statement  that 
"the  National  Institute  of  Geneva  has  asked  the  Swiss 
Federal  Council  to  transmit  to  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  belligerents  a  scheme 
for  the  constitution  of  an  International  High  Court  to 
try  those  accused  of  violating  the  rules  of  warfare  dur- 
ing the  late  conflict.  The  scheme  takes  the  form  of  a 
series  of  suggested  provisions  for  incorporation  in  the 
approaching  treaty  of  peace."  Among  the  provisions 
suggested  are  the  prosecution  not  only  of  the  prime 
authors  of  acts  under  review,  but  also  of  those  who 
having  the  necessary  authority  failed  to  prevent  or 
repress  them;  liability  of  the  guilty  parties  for  civil 
damages  and  "the  penalties  will  be  suffered  in  the 
country  of  the  complaining  party."  The  signatories 
to  the  treaty  would  agree  beforehand  to  the  extradit- 
ing of  those  accused  or  condemned. 
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The  Political  Situation  in  German  Austria 
Information  in  regard  to  the  development  of  the 
new  German  Austrian  State  is  somewhat  vague.  While 
the  other  nations  released  from  the  Imperial  sway  are 
following  out  well-formulated  programs,  German  Aus- 
tria is  still  considering  motives.  Herr  Fritz  Austerlitz 
in  "Der  Kampf,"  November,  1918  (Social  Demo- 
crat), explains  that  this  is  an  attitude  to  be  expected, 
since  German  Austria  was  the  least  decisive  factor  in 
the  series  of  events  which  have  brought  affairs  to  the 
present  juncture. 

"With  very  different  feelings  the  different  na- 
tions in  Austria  face  their  independence.  The  Czechs, 
the  Southern  Slavs,  and  the  Poles  draw  a  deep  breath 
with  inward  satisfaction  that  the  goal  which  seemed 
unattainable  has  been  reached  in  a  bound;  the  Ger- 
mans, in  truth,  feel  no  despair,  no  apprehension  for 
the  future,  but,  with  equal  certainty,  no  overmaster- 
ing exaltation.  Theirs  is  not  the  consciousness  of 
having  arrived  at  a  point  in  their  development  which 
has  been  the  object  of  their  longing  aspirations.  .    .  . 

"The  independence  of  the  German  state  is  a  thing 
of  necessity  for,  since  the  other  nations  have  aban- 
doned the  heterogeneous  empire,  the  Germans  have 
renounced  it  also.  For  the  Czechs  the  independent 
Czechish  state  is  the  fulfillment  of  an  ispiration  of 
three  centuries  duration,  a  realization  far  beyond  their 
wildest  dreams.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Poles  who, 
before  the  war,  had  bandoned  all  hope  of  ever  right- 
ing the  historic  injustice  which  divided  their  land  as 
booty  between  three  powers,  but  who,  only  a  few 
months  ago,  witnessed  the  freeing  of  the  Austrian 
Poles  and  now  can  take  possession  of  the  ancient  Po- 
land enriched  by  the  German  Colonial  activity  of  a 
century.  .  .  .  The  Slavic  national  states,  there- 
fore, are  the  outcome  of  victory;  the  German  state  is 
the  outcome  of  defeat.  It  may  be  remarked  of  the 
Czechs,  the  Southern  Slavs,  and  the  Poles  that  they  are 
and  feel  themselves  victors.  In  their  claims  mav  be 
clearly  recognized  the  ancient  slogan  of  the  conqueror: 
woe  to  the  conquered." 

The  following  excerpt  from  "Der  Oesterreisch- 
ische  Volkswirt,"  November  9,  1918,  a  Vienna  pamph- 
let, describes  the  political  anomaly  that  ensued  upon 
the  disruption  of  the  empire.  There  were  three  Vien- 
nese governments  existing  together  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing: the  Royal  and  Imperial  Government  or  the  old 
organ  of  the  dual  monarchy,  the  Royal  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment or  the  old  organ  of  the  Austrian  Empire  as 
distinct  from  Hungary,  and  the  new  Government  insti- 
tuted to  meet  the  needs  of  German  Austria. 

The  Royal  Imperial  Derelict 
"In  the  Czechish,  Polish,  Southern  Slavic,  and  Uk- 
rainian States,  the  first  act  in  setting  up  their  govern- 


ments was  a  taking  over  of  political  power  through- 
out the  regions  comprised  in  the  respective  realms.  In 
German-Austria  this  is  the  last  act.  In  every  case  the 
non-German  nations  had  to  assume  control  in  former 
provincial  capitals  only,  while  the  German- Austrian 
government  was  confronted  with  the  problem  of  the 
relegated  central  government.  Thus  far  no  satisfac- 
tory solution  has  been  reached.  The  council  of  state 
proceeds  toward  its  assumption  of  power  with  a  hesi- 
tation that  is  likely  to  entail  very  serious  consequences 
of  a  political  and  administrative  nature. 
The  uncertainty  as  to  the  relation  between  the  still  ex- 
isting Austrian  government  and  the  German-Austrian 
government  has  not  been  dissipated  even  by  the  oath 
taken  by  those  Austrian  officials  who  recognize  alle- 
giance to  the  German-Austrian  state.  That  the  Aus- 
trian government  is  charged  with  the  common  affairs 
of  all  the  national  independencies  is  an  unjustifiable 
perversion.  The  non-German  states  have  broken  off 
all  relations  with  the  Austrian  government;  moreover 
the  Austrian  minister  sits  amicably  with  the  German 
Austrian  secretaries  of  state  in  the  Vienna  Ministry 
and  never  uses  his  executive  power  beyond  the  bounds 
of  German  Austria.  It  is  therefore  incomprehensible 
why  the  Austrian  government  should  continue  to  func- 
tion. It  has  no  political  power  and  is  deservedly  an 
object  of  suspicion.  For,  being  responsible  to  no  one 
since  Parliament  will  obviously  never  convene  again, 
it  is  inaccessible,  in  its  political  acts,  to  the  influence 
of  the  nations  it  represented.  Therefore  it  may  be- 
come the  instrument  of  external  agencies,  which  still 
regard  the  full  independence  of  these  nations  as  pro- 
visional. The  danger  of  this  condition  must  not  be 
underestimated. 

The  Royal  and  Imperial  Derelict 
"Even  more  grave  is  the  survival  in  office  of  the 
officials  of  the  dual  monarchy.  In  view  of  the  hap- 
penings of  the  last  weeks  the  former  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance has  no  further  functions.  Expenses  are  no 
longer  reckoned  in  common  and  the  Bosnian  adminis- 
tration has  gone  over  to  the  National  Council  of  the 
Souhern  Slavs.  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
has  simultaneously  lost  his  raison  d'etre  since  there  is 
no  longer  an  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  A  false 
appearance  must  not  be  created  through  the  represen- 
tations of  this  obsolete  department  of  foreign  affairs. 

"It  is  equally  incomprehensible  whom  the  diplo- 
mats accredited  to  foreign  governments  now  represent. 
The  Czechish,  Polish  and  Southern  Slavic  States  are 
formally  avowed  allies  of  the  Entente.  Hungary  has 
declared  herself  neutral  and  is  dealing  directly  with 
the  hostile  powers.  German  Austria,  which  alone  re- 
mains for  consideration,  stated  clearly,  in  her  note  to 
President  Wilson,  that  no  one  but  her  own  government 
is  empowered  to  represent  her. 
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'There  is  but  one  solution:  the  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  all  'Royal  and  Imperial'  and  all  'Royal  Im- 
perial' government  agencies  and  of  all  functionaries 
who  do  not  place  themselves  at  the  service  of  the  na- 
tional government." 

The  writer  further  says  that  a  proper  liquidation 
of  the  relegated  governments  can  be  achieved  only  by 
a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  states  formerly 
under  their  jurisdiction  to  discuss  details  of  pro- 
cedure and  terms  of  dissolution. 

The  Actual  Government 

After  the  general  collapse  of  Austria  some  of  the 
leading  citizens  already  affiliated  with  one  or  another 
of  the  previous  governments,  local,  national,  or  im- 
perial, constituted  themselves  a  commission  to  seek 
what  might  be  recovered  from  the  ruins  and  to  start 
the  wheels  of  government  again.  Conspicuous  in  this 
self-appointed  and  ill-defined  organization  is  Otto 
Bauer,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  November  14,  in  demand- 
ing the  abdication  of  the  Emperor,  uses  an  argument 
similar  to  that  used  in  urging  the  abrogation  of  the 
former  governments:    "The  circumstance  that  this  ti- 
tle still  exists  causes  confusion,  opens  further  oppor- 
tunity for  the  juggling  which  is  systematically  organ- 
ized by  reactionaries,  and  fosters  hope  of  restoring 
the  monarchy."    Continuing  it  asks,  however:  "Can 
there  be  a  federation  of  states?    Three  essential  ele- 
ments of  federation  or  union  must  be  discounted  at 
the  start.    There  can  be  no  community  of  interests  in 
civil  administration;  there  can  be  none  in  military  af- 
fairs because  each  nation  would  use  its  army  for  ob- 
jects diametrically  opposed  to  the  others;  there  can  be 
none  in  external  policy  for  while  we  Germans  will 
gravitate  toward  the  German  Republic,  the  Slavic 
states  will  inevitably  be  true  and  grateful  friends  of 
the  Allies.    But  in  the  near  future  the  army  and  di- 
plomacy will  have  played  out  their  important  role,  as 
the  coming  world  order  is  to  comprise  the  League  of 
Nations. 

"The  question  of  commercial  interests  remains. 
To  begin  with  it  is  certain  that  customs  will  have  little 
or  no  importance  for  a  long  time.    Duties  are  a 
means  of  checking  importations;  at  present  every 
country  is  eager  for  imports  and  there  is  nowhere  in 
all  Europe  such  a  superfluity  of  wares  that  a  torrential 
export  trade  may  be  expected.    In  the  second  place  it 
is  one  of  Wilson's  principles  to  deliver  the  world  from 
the  sinister  burden  of  tariffs.    In  the  third  place  there 
would  be  no  tariff  war  between  the  new  states  which 
have  been  formed  from  Austria,  if  they  should  re- 
nounce their  anxiety  on  this  point  and  abandon  all 
thought  of  a  union.    For  during  the  century  of  com- 
mon commercial  and  industrial  activity  the  rates  of 
production  in  all  the  states  have  become  so  nearly 
identical  that  any  attack  by  one  state  upon  a  neighbor 
would  be  an  injury  to  itself.    The  notion  that  these 
common  commercial  interests,  which  will  continue  to 
affect  all  the  nations  after  the  disintegration  of  the 
Hapsburg  state,  will  make  necessary  the  erection  of 
a  new  Austrian  union,  is  an  error  of  the  reactionaries 
who  simply  cannot  imagine  the  world  without  Austria. 


A  new  union  would  have  but  one  object:  to  give  sanc- 
tuary to  the  outcast  Hapsburgs.  No  one  has  this  end 
seriously  at  heart." 

A  new  union  of  the  old  states  is  repugnant  to  the 
Social  Democrats  because  German  Austria,  having 
no  internal  supply  of  the  raw  products  essential  for 
living,  would  "fall  victim  to  irreparable  commercial 
encroachments,"  resulting  in  an  industrial  and  po- 
litical subordination  to  the  Slavic  states,  which  would 
be  most  detrimental  to  incipient  democracy.  The  log- 
ical alternative  is  union  with  Germany  "which  is  al- 
ready a  democracy  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  social 
republic."  It  appears  that  the  opposition  which  might 
be  expected  from  the  Allies  to  any  aggrandisement  of 
the  German  nation  is  chimerical  because  "their  atti- 
tude toward  a  German  republic  will  be  quite  different 
from  their  attitude  toward  a  military  autocracy." 

The  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  November  11,  publishes  the 
text  of  a  law,  which  was  adopted  by  the  German  Aus- 
trian Council  of  State  on  November  11  and  by  the 
National  Assembly  on  November  12,  affecting  the 
fundamental  political  status  of  the  State.  This  law  is 
in  part  as  follows: 

"Article  1.  German  Austria  is  a  democratic  re- 
public. All  political  powers  emanate  from  the  peo- 
ple. 

"Article  2.  German  Austria  is  a  member  of  the 
German  Republic.  Special  laws  will  define  German 
Austria's  share  in  the  legislation. 

"Article  3.  All  the  rights  which  belonged  con- 
stitutionally to  the  Kingdom  represented  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Realm  and  all  lands  which  belonged  to  the 
Emperor  shall,  until  the  National  Constituent  Assem- 
bly has  established  another  constitution,  be  taken  over 
by  the  German  Austrian  State. 

"Article  4.  The  Royal  and  Imperial  administra- 
tion and  the  Royal  Imperial  administration  are  abro- 
gated. Their  functions  and  powers  shall  go  to  the 
German  Austrian  state  and  its  officials. 

"Article  5.  All  laws  and  statutes  which  convey 
sovereignty  upon  the  Emperor  and  the  members  of 
the  Imperial  family  are  abrogated. 

"Article  8.  the  House  of  Lords,  and 

all  previous  assemblies  are  dissolved. 

"Article  9.  The  National  Constituent  Assembly 
shall  be  elected  in  January,  1919.  The  manner  of 
election  shall  be  determined  by  the  Provisional  Na- 
tional Assembly;  it  shall  be  based  on  proportional 
election  and  on  the  principle  of  universal,  equal,  direct 
and  secret  balloting  by  all  citizens  without  regard  to 
sex. 

"Article  10.  The  electoral  privileges  and  the 
electoral  procedure  for  providing  national  and  local 
representatives  shall  have  the  same  basis. 

".  .  .  Until  the  new  elections  the  existing 
house  shall  be  amplified  in  accordance  with  the  advice 
of  the  Council  of  State  by  a  suitable  number  of  labor 
representatives." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  German  Austria  never 
entertains  a  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  democratic 
tendencies  in  Germany  proper.    In  every  discussion 
as  in  the  text  of  the  law  quoted,  it  is  a  question  of 
I  union  with  the  German  Republic. 
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The  Hamburger  Nachricten,  November  13,  prints 
a  speech  by  Dr.  Renner,  Chancellor  of  State,  indicat- 
ing that  the  extent  of  the  territory  conveyed  to  the 
German  Republic  remains  to  be  determined  (Press 
Review,  November  25.) 

"Our  German  people  his  sunk  deep  in  misfortune. 
But  even  in  this  hour  .  .  . ,  it  shall  be  known 
we  are  a  race  and  have  a  national  destiny.  This  arti- 
cle (article  2  of  the  above-quoted  law  defining  Ger- 
man Austria  as  part  of  the  German  Republic)  will  re- 
ceive definite  significance  only  through  the  passing  of 
a  special  law  on  the  basis  of  settlements  with  our  fel- 
lows in  the  empire." 

The  late  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung, 
which,  in  view  of  the  extensive  changes  in  the  state, 
has  assumed  the  appellation  of  Deutsche  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  treats  the  question  of  German  Austria  as  fol- 
lows: 

"We  learn  from  authoritative  sources  that  in  Ger- 
man Austria  the  German  government  is  regarded  as 
not  having  received  the  proposal  of  annexation,  with 
unreserved  approval  and  gratitude.  It  wishes,  it 
seems,  a  rather  definite  explanation.  Obviously  Aus- 
tria's proposal  was  greeted  throughout  Germany  with 
rejoicing,  but  just  now  the  German  government  must 
frame  all  its  official  pronouncements  with  an  eye  on 
the  Entente.  So  far  as  we  know,  only  the  French  op- 
pose the  union.  No  opposition  is  remarked  in  Eng- 
land or  the  United  States. 

"With  reference  to  this  comment,  we  can  only  ex- 
press the  hope  that  it  has  no  official  character.  A  gov- 
ernment which  has  resulted  from  a  revolution  against 
its  hegemony  can  justify  its  further  existence  only  by 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  nationality, 
that  is  by  acting  as  a  racially  homogeneous  state.  For- 
merly this  idea  was  discredited  alike  by  geographical 
limitations  and  by  the  restrictions  of  caste. 

"Incidentally  it  may  be  observed  that  France's 
supposed  opposition  to  a  consolidation  of  the  German 
race  need  alarm  no  one.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect opposition  from  a  French  government.  But  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  French  people  can  and 
will  consistently  support  us,  if  they  know  that  the  fu- 
ture German  state  promises  to  become  their  most  loyal 
ally  in  all  questions  of  national  self  determination. 
This  idea  of  racial  solidarity  is  not  unfamiliar  in 
France  and  it  will  triumph  there  also  if  the  German 
people  display  the  proper  combination  of  national 
self-assertion  and  conciliatory  good  will." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Dutch 

Counter-Revolutionary  Movement  in  Holland 
Loyalty  to  the  Queen 
The  proclamations  made  by  the  Government  and 
the  municipal  authorities,  when  the  revolutionary 
movement  of  the  Social  Democratic  Labor  Party, 
headed  by  Troelstra,  became  threatening  (see  Press 
Review,  November  23),  resulted  in  the  support  of  the 
Government  by  the  majority  of  the  Dutch  people.  Pub- 
lic manifestations  of  loyalty,  in  which  the  soldiers 
participated,  were  held  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  Orange  Cockade  (the  emblem  of  the  Royal 
House)  was  freely  displayed  on  the  streets. 


According  to  Bet  Vaderland  (National  Liberal), 
November  19,  huge  crowds  have  been  gathering  daily 
in  front  of  the  Royal  Palace,  cheering  the  Queen  and 
Royal  Family  and  singing  national  songs.  In  the 
subsequent  parades  a  small  group  of  Socialists,  which 
endeavored  to  display  a  red  flag,  had  little  success. 
At  a  festive  meeting,  held  on  the  large  parade  grounds 
at  The  Hague,  and  to  which  the  Queen,  the  Prince 
Consort,  Princess  Juliana,  and  the  Ministers  had  been 
invited,  the  populace  manifested  its  loyalty.  Soldiers 
detached  the  horses  from  the  Royal  carriage  and 
groups  of  grenadiers  and  home  guards  hauled  it 
through  the  streets  amid  enthusiastic  cheering.  The 
Queen,  standing  in  the  carriage,  shook  hands  with  as 
many  as  could  approach.  Many  speeches  were  made 
by  representatives  of  various  societies,  expressing  ab- 
solute loyalty  and  support  of  the  Royal  House  and 
Government. 

Proclamation  By  the  Queen 

On  the  same  day  the  Queen  issued  the  following 
proclamation: 

"To  my  people! 

"After  what  we  together  have  experienced  during 
the  anxious  years  of  the  war  and  these  days,  I  feel 
obliged  to  address  a  few  words  to  my  people.  The 
war  is  coming  to  a  close,  our  independence  is  pre- 
served. I  express  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  men  of  the 
army  and  navy,  who  untiringly  have  kept  watch  and 
sacrificed  their  strength  and  time.  No  less  do  I  thank 
you  all,  men  and  women,  who  with  patience  and  perse- 
verance, have  endured  the  privations  caused  by  the 
war. 

"For  a  short  time,  sight  was  lost  of  the  gratitude 
due  to  the  maintenance  of  our  safety,  because  under 
the  tremendous  disturbances  in  Europe,  the  public  or- 
der has  also  been  threatened  for  a  moment  in  our 
country. 

"The  attitude  taken  by  you  has  deeply  impressed 
me.   I  thank  you  for  this  with  all  my  heart. 

"Faithful  to  the  traditions  of  my  ancestors,  it  has 
always  been  my  desire  to  serve  my  people  by  uphold- 
ing their  rights,  and  by  assuring  their  liberties,  and 
by  supporting  the  legal  claims  of  all  on  spiritual  and 
moral  grounds.  Supported  by  your  love  and  devo- 
tion, I  feel  sure  of  succeeding  in  my  task. 

"The  legal  right  of  the  people,  to  give  expression 
to  their  demands  without  pressure  being  brought  to 
bear,  is  established,  and  parliamentary  law  can  there- 
fore be  continued. 

"It  is  my  desire  that  the  proposed  reforms  be  en- 
forced and  applied  with  a  speed  commensurate  with 
the  spirit  of  these  times.  Let  there  be  no  reaction,  we 
must  go  forward.  It  is  my  wish  that  full  investiga- 
tions be  made  as  to  the  sufferings  of  the  people  and 
that  the  authorities  apply  all  means  to  remedy  them. 

"It  is  my  will  constantly  to  be  in  close  touch  with 
the  spirit  of  the  people  and  to  rule  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  representatives  of  the  entire  nation. 
I  see  that  you  are  supporting  me  in  this  task  and  that 
you  are  doing  your  share  with  love  and  devotion.  I 
accept  this  support  with  love  and  confidence. 

"May  God  bless  and  preserve  our  beloved 
country." 
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Unrest  in  the  Social  Democratic  Labor  Party 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  Social  Democratic  Labor 
Party  by  no  means  considers  their  cause  lost,  and  their 
organ,  Het  Volk,  November  19,  remarks:  "The  mod- 
ern labor  movement  cannot  be  set  aside,  nor  can  it  for 
one  moment  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  a  Punch 
and  Judy  show,  hurriedly  staged  by  those  seeking  ad- 
vantages in  the  shape  of  money,  political  prestige,  or 
decorations.  Our  organization  is  too  strong,  our  cause 
too  just.  ...  By  taking  part  in  public  mani- 
festations such  as  that  at  The  Hague,  the  Queen,  un- 
less we  are  mistaken,  is  allowing  herself  to  be  drawn 
into  the  political  fight.  If  the  Ministers  had  the  in- 
tention of  making  a  manifestation,  they  would  have 
done  better  to  display  openly  the  announcement  of  the 
proposed  reforms,  rather  than  to  act  as  footmen  in 
front  of  the  carriage  of  power;  for,  such  action  in 
these  times  can  only  be  interpreted  as  reaction." 

The  Congress  of  the  Social  Democratic  Labor 
Party  held  by  the  respective  committees  at  Roterdam, 
November  17,  lost  much  of  its  importance  owing  to  the 
absence,  attributed  to  sickness,  of  Troelstra.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Nieuwe  Courant  (Liberal),  November  18, 
the  resolutions  then  passed  comprised  expressions  of 
rejoicing  at  the  success  obtained  by  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Parties  in  Germany  and  Austria,  and  hopes  that 
the  German  Revolutionary  movement  would  continue 
to  be  successful.    The  Congress  issued  an  appeal  to 
the  organized  labor  classes  in  Allied  countries  to  use 
their  influence  in  the  coming  peace  negotiations,  in  or- 
der that  the  great  task  which  the  German  revolution 
has  to  fulfill,  not  only  in  Germany's  interest  but  that 
of  the  entire  world,  may  not  be  hindered  by  a  para- 
lyzed economic  existence  and  by  a  starving  popula- 
tion.   In  connection  with  Holland,  the  Congress  is  of 
opinion  "that  the  necessary  stability  of  the  social  life 
of  the  country  can  be  attained  only  if  the  working 
classes,  through  political  and  labor  unions,  gain  their 
due  share  of  the  control  of  the  national  life.    This  is 
essential  to  provide  for  their   requirements,  and 
especially  for  the  requirements  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  were  compelled,  by  virtue  of  service 
in  the  army,  to  give  up  their  work." 


The  following  revised  program  of  the  conditions 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Government  by  the  Congress, 
was  also  drawn  up: 

1.  Immediate  demobolization  of  the  army,  re- 
muneration of  the  demobilized  men  without  work. 

2.  Votes  for  all  women,  and  for  everybody  of 
voting  age. 

3.  Abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  (First  Cham- 
ber) . 

4.  Payment  of  expenses  brought  about  by  the 
crisis,  and  proper  methods  for  taxation  of  the  wealthy 
classes  and  landed  property  owners. 

5.  Socialization  of  all  adaptable  concerns. 

6.  Speedy  and  proper  provision  to  meet  the  hous- 
ing shortage. 

7.  Improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  small 
farmers. 

8.  Concession  of  all  claims  of  the  conscript  and 
sailor  unions. 

9.  Recalling  of  the  laws  of  1903  concerning 
strikes. 

10.  Supply  of  provisions  based  on  common  in- 
terests, and  in  co-operation  with  farmers,  farm  la- 
borers and  middlemen.  Regulation  of  production 
and  importation. 

11.  Granting  of  state  pensions  at  the  age  of  60. 

12.  Enforcement  of  the  program  of  Berne,  which 
constitutes  all  the  claims  of  the  unions  in  the  field  of 
social  law. 

13.  Immediate  enforcement  of  the  legal  8-hour 
day  and  the  6-hour  day  for  mine  workers. 

14.  Full  provision  to  be  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  Workmen's  Association  for  men  without  work. 

15.  Important  increase  in  the  pay  of  workmen 
and  lower  officials  in  public  service,  and  of  railroad 
employees. 

That  the  spirit  of  unrest  has  not  completely  abated 
in  Holland  is  shown  in  the  appeals  for  volunteers  in 
the  home  guard,  still  appearing  in  the  Amsterdam  and 
Rotterdam  papers  with  the  remark  that  "it  is  a  mis- 
take to  believe  that  such  precautionary  measures  are 
superfluous." 
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The  French  Merchant  Marine 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  situation  of  the 
French  merchant  fleet  was  not  unlike  the  situation  in 
the  United  States  for  "the  merchant  marine  before  the 
war  was  decidedly  insufficient  for  France's  needs." 
Matin,  November  17.  A  temporary  paralysis  followed 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and,  to  quote  M.  Augag- 
neur  (Deputy,  and  a  Minister  under  Caillaux  and 
Yiviani),  Petite  Republique,  August  2:  "the  ship  own- 
ers besieged  the  door  of  the  Minister  of  Marine  im- 
ploring requisition  or  government  chartering.  .  .  . 
The  transportation  needs  of  all  the  nations  at  war  in- 
creased rapidly.  Freight  charges  mounted  to  fantastic 
heights."  The  same  writer  then  quotes  the  following 
figures:  in  April,  1914  (before  the  war),  the  monthly 
tonnage  movement  was  900,000  and  the  average 
charge  16.50  francs;  by  April,  1915,  the  tonnage  fell 
to  725,000,  but  the  charge  rate  per  ton  increased  to  30 
francs,  representing  a  total  figure  of  21,750,000 
francs,  as  against  14,335,000  in  1914. 

Such  was  the  general  situation  when  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare  brought  the  problem  of  Allied 
tonnage  to  a  head.  The  French  Government,  after 
consultation  with  the  Allied  Governments,  especially 
the  British  (see  Journal  Officiel,  November  21),  ar- 
rived at  a  program,  and  in  pursuance  of  it  instituted 
the  policy  of  requisition  (which  had  already  been  ap- 
plied by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States)  Febru- 
ary 15,  1918.  Since  that  date  the  French  Merchant 
Marine  has  been  under  the  control  of  Deputy  Ferdi- 
nand Bouisson  as  Government  Commissioner  of  Ma- 
rine. Immediately  the  purely  economic  question  of 
French  shipping  became  a  question  of  politics,  and 
considerable  ill  feeling  seems  to  have  been  aroused. 

Early  in  August  the  shipping  administration  was 
the  subject  of  bitter  debate  in  the  Chamber,  while  a 
press  campaign  on  the  same  subject  began  in  July. 
The  Socialist  Radical  La  Lanterne,  (an  anti-clerical 
paper  with  small  circulation)  attacked  Bouisson  vio- 
lently July  29.  The  burden  of  the  charges  was  in- 
efficiency, accompanied  by  a  cavalier  disregard  of  pri- 
vate interests.  M.  Bouisson  expounded  his  program 
at  length  in  the  Journal,  July  31,  and  stated  that  he 
had  come  to  a  satisfactory  agreement  with  the  ship- 
owners. 

The  debate  in  the  Chamber  in  August  was  marked 
by  two  interpellations  hostile  to  M.  Bouisson,  together 
with  a  speech  by  M.  Andre  Tardieu,  French  High 
Commissioner  to  the  United  States,  in  defense  of  the 
American  tonnage  contributions.  At  his  time  open 
charges  were  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Chamber  that 
the  large  shipowners  were  deliberately  hostile  to  the 
Government  policy  because  it  was  reducing  their  war 
profits.   The  sparsely  attended  sitting — there  were  66 


deputies  recorded  in  the  vote — closed  with  a  vote  of 
felicitation  to  M.  Bouisson.  The  feeling  revealed  in 
the  Chamber  was  reflected  in  the  press,  and  la  Lan- 
terne, August  3,  again  attacked  Bouisson,  while  la 
Petite  Republique  of  the  same  date  defended  him  with 
vigor.  At  this  time  the  story  came  out  of  a  certain 
shipowner,  who,  after  promising  M.  Clemeneeau  to 
aid  Bouisson,  was  caught  in  a  bitter  attack  on  the 
Commissioner  by  the  censor.  The  upshot  of  this  inci- 
dent was  that  the  shipowner  was  ordered  to  his  regi- 
ment by  the  Ministry  of  War.  The  papers  at  this 
time  assumed  a  somewhat  detached  attitude. 

Subsequently,  scattered  articles  appeared  at  inter- 
vals in  the  press  indicating  that  even  military  events 
could  not  crowd  this  important  question  entirely  out 
of  the  public  mind.  UOeuvre,  November  11,  seemed 
to  join  forces  with  the  Lanterne  in  a  new  assault  on 
Bouisson,  headed  "The  Ruin  of  Our  Merchant  Ma- 
rine," motivated  by  the  report  of  Deputy  Bergeon, 
and  based  on  that  report.  The  burden  of  these  charges 
was  that  there  was  no  attempt  being  made  to  recon- 
stitute the 'French  Merchant  Marine,  so  that  the  ship- 
yards, instead  of  building  ships,  were  constructing 
tanks  and  war  materiel.  The  present  policy  was  char- 
acterized as  one  of  "foolish  improvidence."  A  partial 
reply  to  this  was  the  announcement,  November  17, 
that  England  was  to  furnish  500,000  tons  of  new  ship- 
ping to  France,  one-third  to  be  delivered  at  the  end  of 
hostilities,  one-third  during  the  first  succeeding  year 
and  one-third  the  following  year.  (Journal,  Novem- 
ber 17) .  On  the  same  date,  le  Matin  published  an  in- 
terview with  Bouisson  setting  forth  at  length  his  pro- 
gram and  intentions. 

There  the  matter  rested  until  November  21,  when 
Bergeon  presented  the  report  to  the  Chamber  in  the 
name  of  the  Commission  on  the  Merchant  Marine. 
This  report,  and  Bergeon' s  defense  of  it  as  reported 
in  the  Journal  Officiel,  indicated  a  further  attempt  to 
discredit  the  whole  activity  of  Bouisson  and  to  raise 
doubts  as  to  the  shipping  program  and  performance  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Bouisson  de- 
fended himself  ably,  quoting  the  exact  figures  on  the 
French  tonnage  situation,  and  announced  his  after- 
the-war  program  (which  had  appeared  already  in  le 
Matin).  Andre  Tardieu  again  came  vigorously  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
review  this  parliamentary  squabble,  since  it  appears 
from  a  careful  reading  of  the  voluminous  record  of 
the  Journal  Officiel  that  the  Government  defense  was 
adequate  on  every  point.  The  position  of  Bergeon, 
as  reported  in  le  Journal  Officiel,  November  21,  re- 
duces itself  to  two  demands:  (1)  Inasmuch  as  France, 
for  the  common  interests  of  the  Allies,  consented  to 
the  use  of  her  yards  for  uses  other  than  the  production 
of  ships,  French  claims  on  tonnage  should  have  pri- 
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ority.  (2)  French  shipping  losses  should  be  replaced 
ton  for  ton  from  die  seized  German  tonnage,  and  not 
by  cash  indemnity. 

Bergeon  next  asserted  that  the  500,000  tons  prom- 
ised by  England  would  not  relieve  the  situation  suffi- 
ciently, inasmuch  as  the  boats  "had  been  hastily  built, 
and  for  the  needs  of  the  moment."  He  further  pro- 
tested that  the  British  had  made  a  more  favorable 
agreement  with  Norway  than  with  France.  His  next 
complaint  was  that  the  United  States  had  furnished 
"three  steel  ships,  and  that  all  the  rest  acquired  were 
not  of  a  nature  to  reinforce  seriously  the  French  mer- 
chant marine."  The  rest  of  Bergeon's  charges  were 
matters  of  administrative  detail,  inefficient  personnel, 
undue  delay,  useless  loadings  and  reloadings,  foolish 
diversions  of  ships,  and  failure  to  maintain  the  out- 
lined program  of  construction. 

Bouisson's  reply  disposed  of  the  administrative 
points  and  produced  some  interesting  figures: 

Total  French  tonnage  lost  by  submarines  between 
Feb.  15,  1918,  and  Nov.  11,  1918,  63,000. 
Total  pre-war  tonnage,  2,300,000. 
Total  tonnage  left,  1,300,000-1,400,000. 
His  program  calls  for  the  construction  in  the  next 
five  years  of  3,000,000  tons.    In  addition  to  this  he 
proposes  to  create  three  great  fishing  ports  on  the  At- 
lantic and  two  on  the  Mediterranean  with  a  suitable 
subsidy  for  a  fleet  of  refrigerating  boats  and  refrig- 
erating cars  for  the  transportation  of  the  catch  of  fish 
to  inland  industrial  centers. 

Andre  Tardieu,  in  his  defense  of  his  negotiations 
with  the  United  States,  outlined  his  requests  to  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  November  1 :  228,000 
tons  of  steel  ships  (as  ordered  in  1917  and  requisi- 
tioned by  the  United  States);  800,000  tons  (addi- 
tional) steel  freight  ships;  1,500,000  tons  of  freight 
boats  to  be  leased  and  available  for  transportation 
purposes.  He  added  that  he  had  asked  for  10J,000 
tons  of  steel  which  had  been  promised. 

To  this  Chairman  Hurley  of  the  Shipping  Board 
replied  by  a  promise  of  some  help  to  France  but  not 
to  the  extent  requested,  especially  as  regards  the  de- 
mand for  1,500,000  tons  of  freighters.  Tardieu 
clearly  stated  that  his  demands  had  been  high  and  that 
Chairman  Hurley's  reduction  was  entirely  legitimate, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  needs  of  the  United  States. 
His  tribute  to  American  aid  and  his  assurance  that  the 
United  States  could  be  entirely  depended  upon,  were 
warmly  received  throughout  the  Chamber. 

M.  Clementel,  Minister  of  Commerce,  announced 
that  the  ships  turned  over  by  England  will  be  "subject 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  French  Government  and  to  the 
policy  of  the  Allied  Transportation  Council."  Ac- 
counts of  these  proceedings  appeared  at  varying  length 
in  the  press  accompanied  by  comment.  La  Lanterne, 
November  22,  continues  its  opposition,  but  less  vig- 
orously, saying:  "Everybody  joined  in  the  tribute 
(lo  England)  and  thereby  the  Chamber  lost  track  of 
the  discussion." 

UOeuvre,  November  22,  however,  revising'  its  pre- 
vious attitude,  alluded  to  the  session  as  a  "Great  suc- 
cess for  MM.  Bouisson  and  Tardieu,"  and  described 
the  criticisms  "as  passionate  and  unjustified."  Le 


Matin,  November  22,  simply  reproduced  the  salient 
points  of  the  debate  without  comment,  as  did  la  F ranee 
Libre  of  the  same  date.  Le  Journal  des  Debats,  No- 
vember 23,  regards  the  policy  of  requisition  as  "suf- 
fering from  the  inevitable  faults  of  administration" 
and  feels  that  this  policy  "should  be  abandoned  as 
quickly  as  possible."  Real  collaboration  between  pri- 
vate interests  and  the  Government  in  France  unfortu- 
nately seem  to  degenerate  into  a  sort  of  warfare.  In 
regard  to  Bouisson's  after-the-war  program,  the  De- 
bats  assumes  a  frigid  reserve:  "For  the  future  the 
commissioner  foresees  a  program  of  state  construction 
and  subsidy.     .     .  If  he  has  found  only  this 

means  of  developing  the  relations  between  France  and 
her  colonies  ...  we  may  expect  endless  re- 
criminations from  the  colonies.  When  shall  we  decide 
that  private  competition  is  less  incoherent  than  state 
control?" 

The  Temps,  November  23,  admits  the  necessity 
of  requisition  as  a  war  time  measure,  and  "announces 
gladly  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement  with  the  ship- 
owners .  .  .  provide  for  a  return  to  normal 
conditions  six  months  after  the  end  of  hostilities  (to 
be  fixed  by  decree)."  Of  American  assistance  this 
paper  remarks  that,  "It  will  be  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  England."  The  Temps  is  not  so  reserved  as  the 
Debats  in  regard  to  state  construction  and  subsidy 
after  the  war,  "feeling  that  it  is  time  to  encourage  the 
Government  in  this  direction." 

ALLIED  PRESS — Italian 

President  Wilson  and  the  Adriatic 
Italian  opinion  has  always  been  favorable  to  Pres- 
ident Wilson  and  has  heartily  agreed  with  him  in  the 
principles  he  has  enunciated  on  the  subject  of  the  con- 
ditions of  peace.  During  the  interchange  of  notes  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Central  Powers,  with  re- 
gard to  the  terms  of  an  armistice,  Italian  press  com- 
ment was  continually  enthusiastic;  only  during  the 
period  preceding  the  President's  separate  reply  to  Aus- 
tria was  any  uneasiness  felt,  and  this  was  soon  dis- 
pelled when  it  was  seen  that  his  ideas  corresponded  so 
nicely  with  Italian  expectations. 

Now  that  the  Fourteen  Points  have  been  accepted 
by  the  Allies  as  a  basis  for  peace  deliberations,  one 
may  again  observe  a  certain  tone  of  anxiety  in  Italian 
press  comment.  The  United  States  was  not  a  party 
to  the  Pact  of  London  (April  26,  1915),  by  which 
England,  France  and  Russia  guaranteed  the  extensive 
claims  of  the  Italian  Irredentist  program  in  the  Tren- 
tino,  Trieste,  Istria  and  the  Dalmatian  coast.  Since 
political  hegemony  in  these  territories,  and  especially 
in  the  last,  would  settle  the  quesion  of  the  Adriatic — 
a  question  of  prime  importance  to  Italy — attempts  are 
being  made  to  construe  President  Wilson's  Fourteen 
Points  in  such  a  way  as  to  supply  the  lack  of  his 
signature  to  the  Pact  of  London.  An  article  in  the 
Orlandian  Epoca,  November  3,  is  representative. 

"It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  one  of  the  objectives 
of  the  defensive  war  against  the  Central  Powers  was  a 
reconstitution  of  the  boundaries  of  the  European  States 
according  to  natural  and  geographical  lines,  so  as  to 
obviate  the  semi-permanent  causes  of  conflict  which 
existed  up  to  August  4,  1914. 
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"Let  us  examine  the  Ninth  of  President  Wilson's 
Fourteen  Points:  'A  readjustment  of  the  frontiers  of 
Italy  should  be  effected  along  clearly  recognizable 
lines  of  nationality.'  In  making  this  statement  it  is 
evident  that  the  President,  perfectly  cognizant  of  the 
Pact  of  London,  wished  to  restrict  himself  to  the  gen- 
eralities contained  in  his  theories  of  the  future  syste- 
matization  of  the  world.  President  Wilson,  who  is  not 
only  a  profound  thinker  but  also  subtle  politician, 
wished  to  give  proof  of  his  scrupulous  correctness  in 
abstaining  from  arbitrarily  indicating  the  limits  of 
future  Italy.  The  concept  of  'clearly  recognizable 
lines  of  nationality'  cannot  be  understood  or  inter- 
preted in  a  rigid,  restricted  sense;  moreover  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  President  should  mean  to  show  him- 
self obstinate  and  intractable*  as  regards  Italy,  and 
soft  and  pliable  toward  other  states,  which,  in  so  far  as 
determined  territorial  claims  are  concerned,  cannot 
boast  the  title  which  Italy  has  to  the  five  provinces  con- 
templated in  the  Pact  of  London  (Trentino,  Trieste, 
Gorizia  and  Gradisca,  Istria,  'Dalmatia  in  its  present 
extent' ) . 

"As  we  have  said  repeatedly,  the  question  of  the 
Adriatic  is  of  first  importance  for  Italy.  The  syste- 
matization  of  her  maritime  frontier  means  for  Italy 
the  solution  of  the  strategic  problem  of  the  Adriatic. 
And  the  war  itself  has  abundantly  shown  that  the  so- 
lution of  this  problem  lies  in  the  possession  of  the 
eastern  coast. 

"Is  it  possible  that  President  Wilson,  who  has  ex- 
plicitly declared  that  the  wrong  done  to  France  in 
1871  should  be  righted,  now  wishes  to  do  wrong  to 
Italy  by  preventing  her  from  obtaining  the  full  reali- 
zation of  her  Adriatic  claims?  It  would  be  absurd  to 
think  of  anything  like  that  in  as  much  as  one  of  the 
clear  objects  of  the  President  is  to  systematize  the 
map  of  Europe  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  a  peace 
which  shall  last  as  long  as  possible.  In  his  speech  of 
February  11,  he  summed  up  his  principles  thus:  'Each 
part  of  the  final  solution  should  be  based  upon  the  es- 
sential justice  of  each  particular  case  by  such  a  sys- 
tematization  as  would  be  most  apt  to  produce  a  lasting 
peace.' 

"Are  the  Italian  aspirations,  sanctioned  by  the 
Pact  of  London,  in  open  or  evident  opposition  to  the 
general  principle  expressed  by  Wilson?  No." 

The  writer  then  speaks  of  the  recognition  by  the 
United  States  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  State  and  the  semi- 
recognition  by  Italy  of  the  Yugo-Slavs.  "In  the  face 
of  the  enormous  Yugo-Slav  claims  put  forth  in  1915, 
Italy  gives  proof  of  excessive  moderation  in  renounc- 
ing Fiume,  Spalato  and  other  minor  Dalmatian  cen- 
ters. 

"If  Serbia  and  the  other.  Slav  states,  or  Yugosla- 
via as  a  whole,  desire  to  have  that  'secure  and  free 
access  to  the  sea'  along  the  Croatian  and  Dalmatian 
coast  which  they  demand  with  such  insistence  and 
which  no  one,  least  of  all  Italy,  denies  them,  there  are 
so  many  at  their  disposal  by  virtue  of  the  Pact  of 
London  that  they  are  simply  embarrassed  by  the 
choice. 

"This  is  the  real  state  of  affairs  which  some  wish 
to  distort  in  order  to  cause  President  Wilson  to  suspect 


Italy.  But  he  has  so  much  moral  uprightness  and  so 
much  political  conscience  that  he  will  not  be  deceived 
on  a  question  which  is  essential  for  the  future  of 
Italy.  The  return  of  Dalmatia  is  an  act  of  historical 
justice,  national  reparation  and  political  recom- 
pense." 

AMERICAN  PRESS 

After-the-War  Problems 
•  A  growing  tendency  is  noticeable  in  the  press  of 
the  United  States  to  look  toward  the  aftermath  of  the 
war  with  intense  soberness.  In  his  attitude  it  doubt- 
less reflects  the  thoughts  of  the  people,  who  have  been 
taught  by  the  war  in  one  short  year  to  look  realities 
in  the  face,  to  welcome  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  vic- 
tory, and  to  arrive  at  last  at  a  point  of  view  that  has 
by  no  means  been  universal  in  our  exuberant  young 
republic — that  words  cannot  serve  always  for  deeds. 
The  Detroit  Free  Press,  October  19,  as  it  tells  of  "The 
Silent  Legion,  on  whose  banner  is  inscribed  'endure 
and  say  nothing,'  "  thus  soliloquises: 

"It  seems  sometimes  that  the  war  was  giving  as 
much  as  it  takes  away.  It  is  making  those  who  are 
left  realize  that  variations  in  externals  are  unimpor- 
tant; non-essentials  must  mean  less  to  us  hereafter. 
The  war  is  indirectly  an  awakening  of  souls;  as  exter- 
nals are  seen  at  their  true  value,  we  shall  learn  the  cen- 
tral realities  by  which  men  live.  It  is  establishing  a 
greater  brotherhood.  America  contributes  its  youth, 
with  its  splendid  courage  and  self-confidence,  its  im- 
petuosity and  determination.  It  also  gives  the  service 
of  its  Silent  Legion,  those  who  bear  whatever  loss  or 
misfortune  is  theirs  without  complaint  and  with  un- 
conquerable faith." 

In  reflecting  upon  these  central  realities,  the  peo- 
ple are  considering  military  as  well  as  civil  problems. 
Thus  the  Kansas  City  Star,  the  Philadelphia  North 
American,  the  Washington  Star,  and  other  newspapers 
which  carry  the  syndicate  service  of  the  first  named 
journal  are  all  lending  attentive  ears  in  their  issue  of 
October  17  to  the  declaration  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
that  "the  vital  military  need  of  this  country  as  regards 
its  future  international  relations  is  the  immediate 
adoption  of  the  policy  of  permanent  preparedness 
based  on  universal  training.  This  is  its  prime  duty 
from  the  standpoint  of  American  nationalism  and  pa- 
triotism. ...  I  heartily  favor  true  internationalism  as 
an  addition  to,  but  never  as  a  substitute  for,  a  fervid 
and  intensely  patriotic  nationalism.  I  will  gladly  back 
any  wise  and  honest  effort  to  create  a  League  of  Na- 
tions, but  only  on  condition  that  it  is  treated  as  an  ad- 
dition to,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for,  the  full  prepared- 
ness of  our  own  strength  and  our  own  defense." 

In  the  field  of  questions  of  a  civil  nature,  the  en- 
tire country  seems  to  be  in  a  receptive  mood  toward 
the  proposal  of  Senator  Weeks,  of  Massachusetts,  for 
a  Congressional  Committee  on  Reconstruction.  This 
plan  was  proposed  early  in  October  and  was  followed 
shortly  thereafter  by  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Over- 
man that  the  problems  of  reconstruction  should  be  con- 
sidered by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  President. 
In  this  way  politics  have,  as  usual,  intruded.  The  Neiv 
Republic,  October  12,  observes  that  "the  slumbering 
hostility  between  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
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of  the  Government  is  in  itself  a  manifest  and  danger- 
ous weakness  in  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  one  which  reconstruction  cannot  in  the  end 
ignore.  But  we  trust  none  the  less  that  the  Adminis- 
tration and  Congress  will  not  allow  their  hostility  one 
to  another  to  develop  into  an  irreconcilable  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  mechanism  of  this  preliminary  in- 
vestigation." 

A  very  thorough  and  concise  resume  of  the  scope 
of  the  proposed  Congressional  Committee  of  Recon- 
struction is  given  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Octo- 
ber 3 : 

1.  Problems  affecting  labor,  including: 

(a)  Unemployment  which  may  follow  war. 

(b)  Utilization  of  discharged  soldiers  and  sail- 

ors in  civil  employments. 

(c)  Conciliation  and  arbitration  of  labor  dis- 

putes. 

(d)  The  relation  of  men  and  women  in  similar 

employments. 

(e)  Substitution  of  female  employees  for  male, 

and  vice  versa. 

(f)  Feasibiliy   of   organizing   permanent  em- 

ployment agencies. 

(g)  Requirements  for  labor  after  the  war,  both 

in  agricultural  and  industrial  occupa- 
tions. 

(h)  Distribution  of  labor. 

(i)  Employment  of  surplus  labor    on  public 

works  that  may  be  constructed  or  com- 
pleted. 

2.  Problems  affecting  capital  and  credit,  including: 

(a)  All  matters  relating  to  trusts  and  combina- 

tions. 

(b)  Federal  loans  to  private  enterprises. 

(c)  Federal  supervision  of  capital  issues. 

3.  Problems  affecting  public  utilities,  including: 

(a)  The  establishment  of  a  railroad  policy  after 

the  war,  and  the  relation  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  the  railroads. 

(b)  All  questions  relating  to  communication  by 

wire. 

4.  Problems  resulting  from  the  demobilization  of 

our  industrial  and  military  war  resources,  in- 
cluding: 

(a)  The  disposal  of  surplus  Government  proper- 

ties and  supplies  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

(b)  The  conversion  of  munition  industries  into 

those  at  peace. 

(c)  The  demobilization  of  the  war  strength  of 

the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  disposition 
of  the  men  who  have  been  in  the  service. 


(d)     The  demobilization  of  Civil  War  workers. 

5.  Problems  affecting  our  foreign  trade,  including: 

(a)  The  development  of  new  markets. 

(b)  Combinations  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 

our  selling  facilities. 

(c)  Changes  in  our  banking  facilities  necessary 

to  co-operate  with  each  trade. 

6.  Problems  affecting  the  continuance  of  existing 

industries  and  the  establishment  of  new  indus- 
tries, including: 

(a)  The  supply  and  control  of  raw  materials. 

(b)  The  encouragement  of  the  production  in 

the  United  States  of  articles  that  have  not 
been  made  in  this  country  heretofore. 

(c)  The  encouragement  of  private  enterprises 

in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
public  domain. 

(d)  The  utilization  of  a  tariff  on  imports  as  a 

means  to  protect  and  encourage  home  in- 
dustries. 

7.  Problems  relating  to  agriculture,  including: 

(a)  Price  fixing  of  food  products. 

(b)  Federal  loans  to  farmers. 

(c)  Distribution  of  food  products. 

(d)  Federal  aid  to  sections  of  the  country  suf- 

fering from  floods  or  extremes  of  weather. 

(e)  The  allotments  of  lands  to  returned  soldiers 

and  sailors,  and  their  establishment  in 
new  homes  on  the  public  domain. 

8.  Problems  affecting  the  adequate  production  and 

effective  distribution  of  coal,  gasoline  and  other 
fuels. 

9.  Problems  relating  to  shipping,  including  ship- 

yards, and  especially  in  regard  to  the  sale, 
continuance  of  ownership,  or  leasing  of  both 
yards  and  ships. 

10.  Housing  conditions  and  the  disposition  of 
houses  constructed  by  the  Government  during 
the  war. 

11.  War  legislation  now  on  the  statute  books,  with 

reference  to  the  repeal,  extension  or  amend- 
ment. 

12.  And  in  general  all  matters  necessarily  arising 
during  the  change  from  activities  of  war  to 
the  pursuits  of  peace,  including  those  that  may 
be  referred  to  it  by  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives. 

"Representative  Madden  of  Illinois  introduced  a 
resolution  creating  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
to  recommend  legislation  to  meet  after-the-war  exi- 
gencies. It  is  identical  with  a  resolution  offered  in 
§ie  Senate  by  Senator  Weeks  of  Massachusetts,  and 
seeks  to  create  a  joint  non-partisan  committee  con- 
sisting of  six  members  of  each  house  to  study  prob- 
lems that  will  arise  when  the  war  is  over." 
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ALLIED  PRESS — British 

The  Return  of  Prisoners  of  War 
Since  the  first  British  prisoners  were  released 
from  Germany  and  began  to  make  their  way  into 
the  British  lines,  a  very  strong  feeling  of  resentment 
has  been  aroused  by  the  conditions  under  which  they 
have  been  sent  back.    The  Daily  Express,  November 

20,  describes  the  return  of  soldiers  as  "a  ragged, 
miserable  line  of  stragglers  .  .  .  half  starved, 
diseased,  worn  out,  dying." 

This  condition  has  not  only  raised  in  the  British 
press  a  storm  of  protest,  but  it  is  considered  by  some 
papers  as  a  clear  indication  that,  in  spite  of  the  armis- 
tice and  the  change  of  government  in  Germany,  no 
real  change  of  policy  has  taken  place.  Thus  the  Daily 
Express,  in  the  same  article  quoted  above,  says:  "The 
new  German  government  will  plead  that  they  are  not 
responsible  for  the  awful  plight  in  which  those  tor- 
tured heroes  are  dragging  themselves  home.  That  is 
not  true.  The  new  German  government  .  .  . 
has  turned  the  prisoners  out  of  the  camps  without 
providing  rations,  and  has  bidden  them  get  away  as 
best  they  can.  New  Germany  has  added  to  the  crimes 
of  the  old  Germany.  The  taint  remains.  The  joy 
in  mean,  petty  cruelty  has  not  been  eradicated."  The 
Morning  Post  on  the  same  day  questions  whether  the 
Germans  are  a  beaten  people  and  whether  they  com- 
prehend chastisement.  In  answering  its  questions  it 
says:  "We  do  not  know,  but  it  is  at  least  passing 
strange  that  a  defeated  foe  should  so  treat  the  subjects 
of  its  conqueror  .  .  .  Let  us  remember  .  .  . 
that  the  German  government  which  treats  our  people 
so  is  not  the  old  militarist,  autocratic  government  of 
Germany.  What,  then,  is  the  difference  between  Ger- 
man democracy  and  German  autocracy.  .  .  .  The 
German  remains  a  German,  and  .  .  .  German 
hate  remains  German  hate  under  the  new  government 
as  under  the  old."   The  Birmingham  Post,  November 

21,  draws  the  same  conclusion  from  the  situation. 
"The  whining  German  Socialist  is  as  brutal  a  ruffian  as 
the  swaggering  militarist  of  the  same  breed." 

To  the  Sheffield  Telegraph,  November  21,  the  af- 
fair "presents  another  puzzle  in  German  psychology. 
These  people  presumably  do  not  want  to  offend  us; 
anyhow  they  are  imploring  us  to  send  them  food. 
.  .  .  It  really  looks  as  if  the  Germans  were  so 
dead  to  ordinary  human  standards  of  decency  that 
they  fail  to  realize  the  feelings  excited  by  their  fero- 
cities and  brutalities."  The  Daily  Chronicle  on  the 
same  day  considers  that  "every  German  who  has  al- 
ready incurred  responsibility  for  them  (atrocities) 
will  have  that  responsibility  brought  home  to  him  by 
condign  punishment.  .  .  .  Failure  to  exact  ret- 
ribution would  be  a  betrayal  of  the  future  interests 
of  civilization."    The  Outlook,  November  23,  the 


Yorkshire  Post,  November  21,  and  the  Irish  Times, 
November  20,  all  agree  that  action  must  be  taken 
by  the  government  to  protect  prisoners  whom,  in  the 
words  of  the  Irish  Times,  "the  German's  malignity 
would  cheat  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  hope  of 
life  and  freedom." 

The  Times,  November  21,  considers  that  no  na- 
tion but  Germany  would  commit  this  "outrageous 
breach  of  the  plain  dictates  of  humanity  ...  to 
say  nothing  of  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  armistice 
conditions  with  the  strictest  regard  not  for  their  mere 
letter,  but  for  their  spirit.  .  .  .  The  German 
government  will  do  well  to  realize  that  the  Allied  peo- 
ples resent  fiercely  this  new  illustration  of  the  gulf 
between  German  professions  and  German  practice." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  November  20,  draws  at- 
tention not  to  the  fact  that  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
is  a  breach  of  the  armistice,  but  that  the  armistice 
terms  made  no  proper  provision  for  their  protection. 
It  questions  whether  the  official  attitude  "towards  the 
sufferings  of  our  men"  is  clue  to  "sheer  lethargy"  or 
to  a  "mistaken  view  of  the  nature  of  the  German. 

As  usual,  the  official  world  failed  to  see 
what  was  obvious  to  everyone  else,  and  therefore 
did  not  take  the  steps  which  also  were  obvious. 
Why  have  we  not  demanded  an  Allied  supervision  of 
the  camps  and  the  means  of  transport  for  the  return 
of  their  inmates?  This  should  have  been  a  condition 
of  the  armistice."  The  Daily  Mail,  November  20, 
takes  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"The  country  will  demand  to  know  why  under  the 
terms  of  the  armistice  it  was  not  expressly  stipulated 
that  our  prisoners  should  be  properly  fed  and  clothed 
and  conducted  during  their  journey  home  from  Ger- 
many. .  .  .  The  least  the  government  can  do  is 
to  take  prompt  and  definite  action  to  insure  that  this 
pitiable  scandal  shall  stop."  The  Star,  November  21, 
also  considers  that  the  armistice  should  have  provided 
for  the  safety  of  the  prisoners.  "Electors  have  a 
right  to  ask  why  the  politicians  who  went  to  Versailles 
did  not  secure  granite  guarantees  for  the  humane 
treatment  of  our  captive  soldiers.  .  .  .  They 
knew  their  Boche.  .  .  .  The  terms  of  the  armis- 
tice were  not  submitted  to  Parliament  or  published 
to  the  nation  until  all  had  been  signed,  sealed  and 
delivered.  Therefore  the  politicians  are  solely  re- 
sponsible for  their  unpardonable  failure  to  secure  the 
safety  of  our  prisoners." 

In  the  meantime  the  Times,  November  21,  prints 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  British  government 
has  addressed  a  warning  to  the  German  government  in 
this  matter.  It  says  in  part:  "The  government  placed 
the  responsibility  of  the  German  authorities  for  their 
(soldiers)  treatment,  which,  they  say,  can  not  be 
tolerated.    Failing  satisfaction,  the  German  govern- 
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ment  has  been  informed  that  these  facts  will  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  arrangement  for  the  provisioning 
of  Germany." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

The  National  Constituent  Assembly 
It  now  becomes  increasingly  evident  that  the  ques- 
tion of  calling  a  National  Constituent  Assembly  for 
the  determining  of  Germany's  future  is  the  fruitful 
source  of  divergent  opinions  in  Germany.  The  so- 
cialistic parties,  vainly  striving  for  consolidation,  find 
the  question  an  insurmountable  barrier  in  the  way 
of  unity.  It  is  yet  impossible  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  Social  Democrats  and  Independent  So- 
cialists will  be  able  to  come  to  an  agreement  upon 
the  question.  The  Social  Democrats  as  a  whole  re- 
gard such  an  assembly  as  the  only  method  of  pro- 
cedure which  can  justly  determine  the  future  form 
of  government.  The  Independent  Socialists  are  di- 
vided, with  one  group  tending  toward  the  Social  Dem- 
ocratic position,  and  the  other  favoring  the  position 
of  the  Spartacus  Group,  opposing  the  convening  of 
a  National  Constituent  Assembly.  The  Spartacus 
Group,  knowing  that  it  cannot  obtain  dominant  de- 
cision in  a  national  assembly,  wishes  to  establish  a 
dictatorial  government  wherein  its  extreme  socialis- 
tic principles  may  prevail  despite  the  opposition  of 
the  majority. 

So  threatening  has  this  group  become  that  the 
moderate  elements  of  the  various  democratic  and 
liberal  parties  are  seeking  to  strengthen  their  posi- 
tion by  the  formation  of  a  coalition  party  to  be  known 
as  the  German  Democratic  Party.  This  is  to  be  formed 
by  the  merging  of  certain  elements  of  the  radicals, 
the  Social  Democrats,  and  some  elements  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberals.  This  new  party  seems  to  have  for 
its  chief  purpose  the  opposing  of  the  radical  tenden- 
cies of  the  Spartacus  Group,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  government  which  will  assure  the  fu- 
ture unity  and  the  political  and  economic  stability  of 
Germany. 

Another  phase  of  this  struggle  is  the  growing  op- 
position of  Bavaria  and  other  parts  of  Germany  to 
Northern  Germany  which  threatens  to  develop  into  a 
rivalry  for  supremacy  between  Bavaria  and  Prussia. 
The  present  status  of  this  question  seems  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: all  parties,  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme 
Socialists  or  Sparta<-us  Group  desire  the  convening  ol 
a  National  Constituent  Assembly  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  The  present  government  favors  the  con- 
\ ruing  of  the  assembly,  but  desires  that  certain  tech- 
nical difficulties  be  settled  before  the  calling  of  the 
assembly.  Some  elements  among  the  Independent 
Socialists  which  are,  upon  principle,  opposed  to  the 
assembly  are  forced  to  accept  it  because  of  their  fear 
lest  the  allies,  especially  the  United  States,  will  re- 
fuse to  aid  Germany  in  the  matter  of  food  supplies 
unless  a  strong  popular  government  is  established. 
This,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  troops  returning 
from  the  front  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  favor  of  a 
national  assembly,  seem  to  render  that  method  of  set- 
tling Germany's  future  inevitable. 


Attitude  of  the  Provisional  Government 
The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  November  20,  quotes 
a  part  of  a  speech  of  Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Preuss, 
expressing  the  attitude  of  the  government:  "Secretary 
of  State,  Dr.  Preuss,  said  concerning  the  election  for 
the  national  assembly:  'All  members  of  die  Imperial 
Government  are  entirely  agreed  concerning  the  neces- 
sity of  calling  a  National  Constituent  Assembly.  .  . 
Whether  or  not  the  2nd  of  February  can  be  determined 
upon  as  the  date  for  this  assembly  depends  entirely 
upon  whether  all  technical  difficulties  can  be  settled 
by  that  time.  These  difficulties  are  great.  ...  I 
hope  with  all  my  heart  that  the  National  Assembly, 
the  chief  intention  of  which  is  to  shape  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  New  Republic,  will  serve  to  bind  each  man 
and  woman  firmly  to  the  Fatherland.  .  .  .'  "  The 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  of  the  same  date  remarks  con- 
cerning the  National  Assembly:  "No  political  and 
no  economic  development  without  a  National  As- 
sembly. This,  as  Scheidemann  remarked  in  Vor- 
waerts,  must  be  the  watchword  of  those  who  direct 
the  destinies  of  the  Empire.    .    .  ." 

The  Question  of  Food  a  Determining  Factor 
Both  individual  speakers  and  the  press  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  convening  of  a  national 
assembly  is  essential  in  the  obtaining  of  adequate 
food  supplies  for  Germany:  Thus  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung,  November  20,  remarks:  "Furthermore  the 
representative  speakers  and  organs  of  the  Entente 
have  said  that  peace  and  permanent  agreement  could 
be  concluded  only  with  a  consolidated  Germany.  They 
permit  no  opportunity  to  pass  without  letting  this  be 
known;  even  the  American  Hoover  has  taken  this 
position.  We  desire  certainly  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Entente  and  to  conclude  peace  with 
them  .  .  .  and  this  demands  such  a  consolida- 
tion of  Germany  as  can  come  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  national  assembly  constituted  through  a 
general  and  equal  suffrage." 

Again  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  November  22, 
calls  attention  to  an  address  of  Commissioner  Barth 
in  which  special  attention  is  laid  upon  the  food  sit- 
uation in  relation  to  the  National  Assembly:  "The 
chief  of  the  public  commissary  Barth  made  an  ad- 
dress yesterday  to  a  gathering  of  soldiers'  councils 
in  Greater  Berlin  in  which  he  pictured  the  present 
food  situation  in  most  sombre  colors.  He  made  the 
assertion,  according  to  an  article  in  Vorwaerts,  that 
the  report  of  the  military  commissary  showed  that  in 
two  months  time  Germany  will  have  no  fat  substances 
left,  after  three  months  no  flour,  and  at  the  end  of 
five  months  no  potatoes.  If  our  source  of  supply  from 
the  provinces  of  the  East  is  cut  off,  then  the  situation 
will  become  even  more  precarious.  If  the  revolution 
had  not  been  brought  about,  Germany  would  have 
collapsed  before  the  new  year.  A  difficult  question 
now  presents  itself.  How  are  we  to  get  the  Army 
of  the  West  across  the  Rhine  in  order  that  the  allied 
powers  may  not  raise  the  claims  of  non-fulfillment  of 
the  evacuation  conditions  of  the  armistice?  If  the 
army  retreats  in  a  disorderly  fashion,  then  terrible 
consequences  must  ensue.  The  conditions  in  the  East 
are  more  discomforting.    Our  troops  are  hindered 
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on  their  march  through  Poland  and  Hungary  and 
will  be  menaced  shortly  in  the  rear  by  allied  troops. 
If  the  tasks  of  demobilization  are  dispatched  with- 
out disturbance,  and  means  of  support  for  die  unem- 
ployed are  provided,  then  the  establishment  of  the 
socialistic  society  will  be  assured.  If  we  are  un- 
able to  accomplish  these  things,  then  collapse  will  be 
imminent.  .  .  .  The  assumption  is  that  peace 
must  first  be  concluded.  (Cries  of  'National  Assem- 
bly). Circumstances  demand  that  the  National  As- 
sembly convene  in  the  very  near  future.  However, 
all  of  this  cannot  be  brought  about  in  a  few  weeks 
or  even  in  a  few  months,  for  the  technical  difficulties 
connected  with  the  election  are  numerous.  As  soon 
as  these  are  overcome,  the  National  Assembly  will  | 
convene." 

Attitude  of  Soldiers'  and  Workingmen's 
Councils 

There  are  divergent  opinions  among  the  various 
Soldiers'  and  Workingmen's  Councils  in  regard  to 
the  convening  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Such 
Councils  in  Berlin,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Kiel  are 
opposed  to  an  assembly.  On  the  other  hand  strong 
opposition  to  the  Soldiers'  and  Workingmen's  Coun- 
cils is  manifested  in  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wurttemberg 
and  Baden.  The  Muenchner  Post,  November  21,  pre- 
sents th  eattitude  of  some  members  of  the  Berlin  Coun- 
cil: "In  the  meeting  of  the  Workingmen's  Council  of 
Greater  Berlin  the  president  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, Richard  Mueller  declared  the  road  to  the 
Constituent  National  Assembly  could  be  found  only 
over  his  dead  body.  Then  Hugo  Haase  calmly  re- 
plied that  it  was  not  to  be  feared  that  the  assembly 
would  not  have  a  socialistic  majority. 

"The  difference  is  clear;  Mueller  fears  the  peo- 
ple, Haase  does  not.  Mueller  was  a  candidate  of 
the  Independent  Socialists  in  the  last  Imperial  elec- 
tion in  Berlin  I.  Of  the  4,746  votes  cast  at  that  time 
513  were  cast  in  his  favor.  That  made  him  an  op- 
ponent of  the  general,  equal  election." 

The  Koelnische  Zeitung,  November  22,  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Soldiers'  and  Working- 
men's  Council  is  seeking  to  make  itself  the  dominant 
factor  in  the  government  of  Berlin,  and  that  protests 
are  coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the  front  against 
this  attempt.  A  number  of  these  protests,  showing 
the  attitude  of  the  returning  soldiers,  are  published: 
"The  Soldiers'  Council  of  Army  Group  A  and  the 
19th  Army  (Lorraine)  ask  in  a  public  statement  for 
the  calling  of  a  national  assembly  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date;  they  will  support  the  present  government 
if  the,  latter  will  energetically  oppose  all  afforts  which 
manifest  themselves  in  opposition  to  a  national  as- 
sembly. 

"The  radio  station  at  Munich  sent  out  the  follow- 
ing radio  message  from  the  39th  Bavarian  Reserve 
Division:  'On  the  basis  of  votes  of  representatives  of 
all  units  of  the  Division  assembled,  we  express  our- 
selves, in  the  name  of  our  comrade  whose  confidence 
we  have,  against  the  infringement  of  the  Berlin  Work- 
ingmen's and  Soldiers'  Council  upon  the  governmental 


system.  We  desire  the  National  Assembly  .  . 
and  will,  upon  our  return  home,  participate  in  il. 
through  our  representatives,  in  order  to  settle  the 
various  problems  confronting  the  German  people. 
We  are  confident  that  the  Imperial  Government  will 
help  us  in  this.  .  .  .  We  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  conclusions  of  the  Berlin  Workinmen's 
and  Soldiers'  Council.  This  council  does  not  have 
our  confidence.' 

The  Koelnische  Zeitung  of  the  same  date  pub- 
lishes also  several  telegrams  received  by  Scheidemann. 
illustrating  the  attitude  of  various  of  the  Soldiers* 
Councils.  The  following  is  typical:  "The  great  Sol- 
diers' Commission  in  Kovnow  and  the  Central  Coun- 
cil of  the  Eastern  Front  declares  that  it  takes  the  posi- 
tion of  unqualified  opposition  to  any  and  all  forms 
of  dictatorship,  and  with  entire  firmness  is  agreed 
that  the  Constituent  National  Assembly  is  the  only 
legal  authority  competent  to  express  the  true  will  of 
the  people."  A  similar  telegram  was  sent  to  Scheide- 
mann also  by  the  General  Soldiers'  Council  of  Lith- 
uania. 

Opposition  to  Berlin 

Along  with  this  growing  opposition  to  the  dicta- 
torial tendencies  of  the  Berlin  Soldiers'  and  Work- 
ingmen's Council,  even  more  significant  is  the  opposi- 
tion, apparent  in  many  parts  of  Germany  to  the 
dominant  position  which  Berlin  has  assumed  since 
the  Revolution  An  article  in  the  Koelnische  Volks- 
zeitung,  November  18,  best  expresses  the  character 
of  this  opposition.  In  connection  with  the  arrogance 
of  Berlin,  the  article  says:  "During  the  war  this 
arrogance  became  even  worse,  but  what  has  happened 
since  the  resolution  surpasses  endurance.  A  com- 
mittee arbitararily  created  out  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic circles  of  the  Prussian  capital  arrogates  to  it- 
self the  right  to  prescribe  laws  for  the  entire  Ger- 
man Empire,  establishes  a  dictatorial  government 
and  presumes,  without  the  consent  of  the  people  to 
carry  on  the  affairs  of  state.  A  small  part  of  Ber- 
lin desires  to  pose  as  all  of  Germany.  The  con- 
tinued dominance  of  the  former  Imperial  capital 
means  tyranny  of  the  Berlin  Socialists  over  German 
countries  from  the  sea  to  the  Alps.  If  Berlin  at- 
tained a  pre-eminent  position  because  it  was  the  seat 
of  the  dethroned  Hohenzollern  dynasty,  if  this  capi- 
tal of  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg  thereby  pressed  the 
former  centers  of  German  culture  into  the  background, 
these  times  have  passed  with  the  Kaiser's  abdication. 

.  The  German  nation  has  now  to  decide  for 
itself  how  it  shall  be  ruled,  and  will  never  admit  a 
class  belonging  to  a  favored  city  to  assume  dicta- 
torial power  over  the  whole  nation. 

"Berlin  in  particular  is  not  the  Rhineland.  All 
of  the  countries  on  the  Rhine  are  now  in  great  dan- 
ger; in  common  defense  they  are  compelled  to  wage 
a  difficult  struggle  for  their  existence.  Neither  at  Co- 
logne, Coblenz,  Dusseldorf,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Treves, 
Frankfort,  or  Speyer,  will  the  people  complacently 
accept  the  dominance  of  Berlin.  For  us  especially, 
Berlin  is  far  from  being  Germany;  for  us,  Germany 
stands  on  the  banks  of  our  splendid  river." 
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Political  Parties  and  the  National  Assembly 
The  question  of  the  convening  of  the  National 
Assembly  has  now  become  the  outstanding  issue  of  all 
political  parties,  not  only  by  accentuating  state  rival- 
ries, but  also  by  bringing  about  party  schisms,  and 
party  re-organization.  .  Conservatives  and  Centerists 
find  in  the  Constituent  National  Assembly  the  only 
means  of  protecting  themselves  against  the  growing 
Bolshevist  tendencies.  It  is  among  the  various  groups 
of  the  Socialists  that  differences  appear,  and  it  is 
they  who  are  forced  to  state  their  position  most  clearly 
either  to  invite  all  parties  to  support  them  in  their 
present  handling  of  affairs,  or  to  clear  themselves  of 
suspicion  of  Bolshevist  sympathies.  In  particular, 
leaders  of  the  Independent  Socialists,  such  as  Haase, 
have  been  led  to  state  clearly  their  positions  on  the 
subject  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  Muench- 
ner  Post,  November  21,  says:  "Haase  expects  a  so- 
cialistic majority  in  the  assembly.  This  majority, 
of  course,  is  possible  only  if  the  Social  Democrats 
and  Independent  Socialists  stand  together.  Then  it 
is  not  only  possible,  but  inevitable.  Haase  says  .  .  . 
that  there  ^re  still  many  technical  problems  to  be 
solved.  He  also  says  that  it  is  the  only  fair  means 
of  settlement.  We  Social  Democrats  can  only  say 
that  we  have  never  feared  the  verdict  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  now  we  fear  it  even  less." 

In  much  the  same  spirit  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung, 
November  20,  expressing  Social  Democratic  opinion, 
says:  "Only  by  the  fact  that  a  people,  which  has  cast 
off  a  traditional  despotism,  has  set  up  in  its  place 
a  practical  democracy,  can  it  be  seen  whether  or 
not  the  Social  Democratic  Party  is  in  truth  a  Social 
Democratic  Party.    What  is  more,  it  may  come  to 
pass  also  that  equal  suffrage  in  Prussia  must  employ 
all  possible  weapons,  even  revolutionary  if  need  be. 
When,  however,  this  equal  suffrage  is  attained,  then 
shall  the  people,  through  its  majority  determine  how 
it  shall  be  governed.    That  was  always  the  intention 
of  Social  Democracy.    .    .    .    It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  great  body  of  the  members  now  stand  firmly 
upon  this  platform.    It  is  true  that  part  of  the  So- 
cialists have  deserted  this  platform,  particularly  the 
Spartacus  Group,  that  group  concerning  which  Vor- 
ivaerts  recently  remarked:  'In  sharpest  opposition  to 
Social  Democratic  principles  stands,  the  impossible 
Might  theory  of  the  Spartacus  Group.    .    .  .' 

'This  theory  of  might  can  be  seen  clearly  in  Rus- 
sian Bolshevism.  Originally  it  also  stood  upon  a 
democratic  basis  and  voted  for  a  constituent  assembly. 
As  it  saw,  however,  that  it  could  not  have  a  majority 
in  this  National  Assembly,  it  deserted  the  constituent 
assembly  and  established  a  dictatorship,  and  then  de- 
veloped the  new  theory  which  first  appeared  in  Rus- 
sia. .  .  .  The  Germans  are  differently  consti- 
tuted, by  no  means  given  to  such  extremes  as  the 
Russians,  they  have  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  prac- 
lical,  and  for  the  carefully  organized  methods,  which, 
although  slower  in  their  development,  are  more  firm 
and  more  thorough." 

But  notwithstanding  this  denunciation  of  Bolshe- 
vist principles  by  the  Social  Democrats,  the  more 


moderate  liberal  parties  are  seeking  to  combat  its 
possible  spread  by  the  founding  of  a  strong  new 
party  to  be  known  as  the  German  Democratic  Party. 
The  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  November  21, 
describes  this  effort  to  form  a  party:  "Several  days 
of  continuous  deliberation  among  the  various  groups 
of  the  Left  have  resulted  in  a  general  agreement  to 
form  a  new  party  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  Party.  Into  this  new  party  are  to  be 
merged  the  Radical  Popular  Party  and  the  equally 
well-balanced  Democratic  Party,  as  Avell  as  a  loosely 
defined  circle  of  National  Liberals.  All  this  is  made 
significant  at  the  present  time  by  the  fact  that  with 
the  managing  committee  of  the  German  Democratic 
Party  are  associated  the  following  members  of  the 
Reichstag,  List  (Esslingen),  Dr.  Junck,  Baron  von 
Richthofen  and  Ickler,  together  with  Lucas,  the  for- 
mer representative  in  the  House  from  Prussia.  Others 
will  be  chosen  in  the  near  future. 

"Objection  was  raised  by  the  adherents  of  Pro- 
fessor Albert  Weber,  during  the  conference  at  which 
the  coalition  was  discussed,  to  the  attitude  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberals,  who  have  risen  in  support  of  the 
former  vice-president  of  the  Prussian  ministry  and 
Dr.  Stresemann.    The  group  of  the  National  Liberal 
Party,  which  is  firmly  opposed,  has  united  with  the 
Liberal  Party  of  the  Right  around  Fuhrmann  and  is 
inclined  toward  the  views  of  the  Right.    In  order  to 
obtain  the  consensus  of  public  opinion  throughout 
the  land  it  purposes  above  all  to  co-operate  with  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Party.  It 
is  altogether  possible  that,  at  some  later  date,  when 
the  antagonism  clue  partly  to  opposing  militaristic 
views  shall  have  been  adjusted,  a  reconciliation  and 
even  a  union  might  be  possible  between  the  German 
Democratic  Party  and  this  faction  of  National  Lib- 
erals.    This  becomes  easier  of  accomplishment  if 
no  differences  of  opinion  arise  between  the  National 
Liberals  and  the  Radical  Popular  Party  during  the 
carrying  on  of  negotiations.    This  appears  not  only 
as  possible,  but  also  as  something  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired, since  the  above  mentioned  group  of  the  liberal 
bourgeoisie,  with  its  leaning  toward  conservatism,  is 
certainly  not  for  the  best  interests  of  democracy. 

"The  German  Democratic  Party  must  get  in  touch 
immediately  with  the  German  Peoples'  Party  in  Ba- 
varia. It  is  highly  essential  to  the  interests  of  the 
constitutionally  appointed  German  National  Assem- 
bly which  is  soon  to  be  called,  and  an  imposing  ad- 
vance toward  democracy,  that  all  existing  organiza- 
tions unanimously  rise  to  the  support  of  the  new 
party.  ..." 

If  this  coalition  party  succeeds  in  its  organiza- 
tion, it  is  obvious  that  only  "a  loosely  defined  element 
of  the  National  Liberals"  will  become  a  part  (  of  it. 
This  is  made  clear  by  a  manifesto  issued  by  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  that  party,  Frankfurter  Zeitung, 
November  22: 

"The  Central  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal 
Party  issues  a  proclamation  to  its  constituents,  in 
which  it  outlines  the  negotiations  with  the  Radical  Pop- 
ular Party  over  a  replacement  of  both  liberal  parties, 
and  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  intervention  of  the 
new  Democratic  Party  frustrates  the  very  object  of 
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these  negotiations.  The  National  Liberal  Party 
cannot  accede  to  the  demands  of  this  new  party  as 
outlined  by  it.  For  this  reason,  it  is  obliged  to  enter 
the  electoral  contest  as  an  independent  with  a  pro- 
gram, the  most  important  clauses  of  which  are:  In- 
ternal quiet  and  order,  and  consequently  support  of 
all  the  efforts  of  the  government,  which  are  based 
upon  these  principles;  a  speedy  convocation  of  those 


constitutional  bodies,  whose  affirmation  is  necessary 
to  validate  all  the  changes  of  our  state  constitution 
and  our  economic  relationship,  which  otherwise  must 
remain  illegal;  and  finally,  the  bringing  about  of  a 
speedy  conclusion  of  peace  in  order  that  the  new  Ger- 
man States  and  the  new  German  government  may  im- 
mediately set  about  the  tasks  which  they  have  at 
hand.  In  conclusion  the  Central  Committee  urges 
confidence  in,  and  support  of,  the  old  party." 
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Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  Left  Bank  of  the  Rhine 
In  general  the  German  papers  adopt  a  tone  of 
resignation  on  the  subject  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Even 
the  incurable  Pan-German  Kreuz-Zeitung  opens  an 
article  with  Dante's  phrase  "Lasciate  ogni  speranza!" 
However,  there  is  a  large  difference  in  the  degrees 
of  resignation.  The  Koelnische  Zeitung  declares  that 
the  loss  was  inevitable,  through  the  blunders  and  mis- 
rule of  the  old  regime.  Radical  sheets  suggest  that 
the  last  word  has  not  yet  been  spoken.  There  is  still 
room  for  a  plebiscite.  The  economic  interests  of  Al- 
sace-Lorraine dictate  that  they  should  remain  part 
of  Germany. 

Comments  upon  the  coming  occupation  of  the 
Rhineland  are  naturally  disconnected.  In  general 
they  seek  to  explain  the  clauses  of  the  armistice,  and 
advise  moderation  on  the  part  of  the  people.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  fear  that  France  will  try  to  keep 
the  left  bank  permanently,  though  this  is  expressed 
it  somewhat  guarded  language. 

Alsace-Lorraine 

The  Koelnische  V olkszeitung,  November  22,  pre- 
sents an  extraordinary  picture  of  resignation  to  the 
inevitable.  It  describes  graphically  the  misrule  of 
the  old  regime  in  Alsace,  and  really  constitutes  strong 
evidence  that  the  stories  of  the  enthusiastic  reception 
of  French  troops  by  the  population  are  true,  and  not 
exaggerations  issued  from  the  Quai  d'Orsay  for  prop- 
aganda purposes.  The  text  of  the  article  may  thus 
be  paraphrased:  "no  wonder  the  people  of  Alsace 
have  remained  French  at  heart!" 

"Nothing  more  strikingly  characterizes  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  German  defeat  than  the  loss  of  Strass- 
burg.  The  possibility  of  a  plebiscite  in  the  sense  of 
autonomy  and  neutrality  has  not  yet  been  destroyed, 
but  it  is  better  not  to  delude  ourselves  with  false  hopes. 
The  large  number  of  pro-German  Alsatians  who  have 
remained  true  to  their  convictions  will  scarcely  be 
noticed  in  the  future.  A  great  hatred  of  German 
rule  has  swept  like  a  whirlwind  through  all  the  cities 
of  Alsace-Lorraine.  In  a  frenzy  of  joy,  the  French 
are  welcomed  as  liberators,  while  the  withdrawing 
German  troops  are  subjected  to  insult  and  scorn,  if 
not,  as  in  many  instances,  to  absolute  attack.  It  is 
a  piteous  breakdown,  which  words  can  scarcely  de- 
scribe. 

"An  old  Alsatian  recently  told  us:  Tn  Alsace 
better  than  anywhere  else  can  be  seen  how  disas- 
trous was  the  policy  of  the  old  regime.  There  was 
an  intolerably  arrogant  tendency  to  rule  from  the 
Eastern  Marches  and  from  Berlin,  which  used  Pro- 
testantism as  the  chief  weapon  of  German  nationality. 
It  shattered  to  the  core,  in  the  course  of  47  years,  the 
bonds  which  tied  an  intrinsically  German  Alsace  to 


the  mother  country.  Only  when  this  rule  shall  have 
ceased  to  distort  the  German  countenance  will  Alsa- 
tians learn  to  love  Germany  again.  Through  its 
faults  Metz,  Strassburg  and  Alsace  have  been  lost. 
It  is  responsible  for  the  anti-German  hatred  which 
has  grown  up  throughout  the  world.  If  we,  the  gen- 
uinely German  territories  of  the  Rhineland,  West- 
phalia, and  South  Germany,  come  to  play  a  decisive 
role,  then  Alsace,  too,  will  regain  its  proper  allegi- 
ance. Our  present  hate  is  directed  simply  against 
that  bubonic  plague  emanating  from  Berlin  and  the 
Eastern  Marches.' 

"The  loss  of  Strassburg  closes  the  period  of  Ger- 
man history  begun  by  Bismarck  in  1864.  The  whole 
era  has  now  been  erased  as  if  by  a  sponge.  Its  tomb- 
stone lies  in  Strassburg.  A  new  Germany  will  arise, 
which,  as  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  in  well- 
informed  circles,  must  begin  with  the  solution  of 
the  political  crisis.  In  this  new  country  the  econo- 
mic and  spiritual  ideal  will  triumph  over  the  former 
political  and  military  one.  We  may  hope  that  the 
transformation  will  draw  Alsace  nearer  to  us.  Per- 
haps we  can  even  reconquer  Strassburg,  not  in  the 
political  and  military  sense,  but  in  culture  and  learn- 
ing. The  city  of  Erwin  von  Steinbach  and  Gottfried 
von  Strassburg  is  holy  German  ground.  From  Ger- 
many comes  its  best.  To  a  new  and  reformed  Ger- 
many it  is  bound  by  internal  ties  of  an  indissoluble 
nature." 

Although  the  Kreuz-Zeitung,  November  18,  be- 
gins its  article  by  the  exclamation  "Abandon  hope 
all  ye  who  enter  here,"  it  goes  on  to  develop  its 
thought  in  quite  a  different  manner.  Many  of  the 
points  taken  are  sharply  opposed  to  those  given  in  the 
Koelnische  V olkszeitung.  "There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  on  the  economic  side  the  people  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  must  oppose  annexation  to  France. 
The  value  of  land  will  decrease  two  or  three  fold. 

The  flood  of  cheap  French  wines  will 
ruin  the  Alsatian  wine  market.  .  .  .  The  Ger- 
man energy,  which  has  developed  the  industry  and 
commerce  of  the  provinces  to  an  unparalleled  extent 
will  be  driven  away.  The  German  papers  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  have  sought  to  explain  all  these  arguments 
and  many  more  to  the  people,  but,  unfortunately, 
without  the  desired  success.  The  influential  Clerical 
press,  and  the  Social-Democratic  organs  have  an- 
nounced to  their  readers  day  by  day  that  no  other 
choice  remained  to  them;  that  they  must  become 
French  at  any  price.  .  .  .  The  speeches  of  the  leading 
deputies  in  the  Landtag  have  been  couched  in  the  same 
tone.  The  revolutionary  movement  in  Germany  has 
greatly  promoted  this  feeling.  .  .  .  The  fear  of 
anarchy  and  chaos,  and  the  spirit  of  intolerance  to- 
ward dissenters,  which  the  Alsace-Lorrainers  feared 
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might  be  applied  to  their  religion,  led  to  an  over- 
whelming desire  to  join  the  French  Republic. 

"In  ten  days'  time  the  tricolor  will  float  over  the 
Muenster  tower.  First,  however,  and  possibly  after- 
wards, will  come  the  red  banner  of  internationalism. 
We  hope  and  think  that*  Germany  will  reflect,  and 
will  take  these  lessons  to  heart." 

The  Lokal  Anzeiger,  November  17,  calls  atten- 
tion to  a  possible  interpretation  of  President  Wilson's 
words  that  will  be  more  favorable  to  Germany.  '"He 
declared  that  peoples  should  not  be  tossed  back  and 
forth  like  playthings;  that  their  future  citizenship 
should  not  depend  upon  compromises  between  the 
demands  of  rival  nations.  It  should  be  decided,  how- 
ever, by  their  own  interests  and  their  own  choice. 
These  ideas  were  contained  in  the  President's  speech 
of  January  8,  1913.  .  .  They  substantially  deny 
the  right  of  the  French  Government  to  incorporate  the 
contested  provinces  in  its  body  politic  without  first 
asking  the  consent  of  the  population.  ...  We 
learn  that  the  French  have  already  named  commis- 
sioners for  Alsace-Lorraine  and  organized  a  central 
administration.  Our  government  seems  determined 
to  enter  a  protest  against  this  measure,  and  if  it  does 
so,  it  will  have  the  approval  of  the  whole  German 
population  and  a  large  part  of  the  people  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  as  well." 

The  Left  Bank  of  the  Rhine 
The  Koelnische  Zeitung,  November  21,  pub- 
lishes some  general  advice  as  to  how  the  enemy  troops 
should  be  received.  "The  enemy  is  not  to  be  our 
guest,  it  would  be  hypocrisy  to  try  to  make  ourselves 
think  so.  Let  us  remember  always  that  he  comes  as 
an  enemy,  against  our  will.  So  far  as  curiosity  will 
allow,  the  people  should  remain  at  their  customary 
tasks  and  take  no  notice  of  the  invader.  The  popu- 
lation of  Northern  France,  when  that  district  was 
occupied  by  our  troops,  gave  an  example  well  worthy 
of  imitation.  Unlike  the  Belgians,  they  did  not  take 
part  in  useless  demonstrations,  or  commit  criminal 
deeds  of  violence  against  the  all-powerful  Germans. 
But  they  never  forgot  for  one  moment  that  we  were 
their  enemies,  and  that  our  presence  was  a  disgrace 
to  Frence  soil.  .  .  .  Through  hope  of  gain,  or 
a  false  idea  of  broad-mindedness,  there  will  be  men 
to  fraternize  with  the  invaders.  Through  love  of 
lust  there  will  be  women  to  cater  to  their  desire. 
These  will  be  the  worst  of  traitors  to  German  culture, 
and  should  be  despised  accordingly.    .    .  . 

"Among  the  higher  classes,  no  citizen  must  vol- 
unteer to  billet  an  Allied  officer  in  his  home.  The 
excuse  of  sparing  the  city  some  expense  is  insufficient. 
They  will  be  lodged  in  hotels,  inns,  and  other  proper 
places;  and  it  will  be  unworthy  of  us  to  offer  them 
private  homes." 

The  Strassburger  Post,  November  19,  a  paper 
which  will  possibly  be  suspended  by  the  new  occu- 
pants of  Strassburg,  goes  on  to  give  some  interesting 
details  about  French  plans  to  annex  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine. 

"News  of  the  French  chauvinistic  plan  to  retain 
the  German  Rhine  provinces  after  the  term  of  occu- 


pation is  up,  provokes  vehement  indignation  in  the  • 
Swedish   press.    The   Social-Democraten  remarks: 
'We  may  justly  expect  disavowal  on  the  part  of  the 
French   Government   against    such  unprecedented 
schemes  of  aggression  against  another  race.'  'In 
this  connection,'  observes  the  Nya  Yagligt  Allehanda, 
'the  question  arises  as  to  what  extent  the  French  gov- 
ernment is  really  in  a  position  to  defend  itself  against 
the  Bolshevist  plan  to  take  from  Germany  the  strip 
west  of  the  Rhine.    It  has  never  been  denied.'  The 
Aftonbladet  writes:  'Such  propositions  are  scarcely 
more  stupid  than  the  claim  that  the  pure  German  por- 
tions of  Alsace-Lorraine  should  be  annexed  to  France. 
If  one  accepts  the  lesser  premise,  one  might  as  well 
swallow  the  whole  figure.    It  is  to  be  hoped  at  any 
rate  that  the  German  people,  when  it  has  drained  the 
cup  of  misery  to  the  dregs,  will  rally  its  strength 
and  reassert  itself  again,  as  it  did  at  the  time  when 
it  had  been  crushed  by  the  iron  heel  of  Napoleon.'  " 
The  Koelnische  V  olkszeitung,  November  20,  in- 
terprets the  clauses  of  the  armistice  in  an  attempt  to 
bring  some  reassurance  to  the  Rhenish  population. 
"The  widespread  idea  that  our  enemy  is  to  occupy 
the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  false.    Only  the 
three  fortresses  of  Mayence,  Coblence,  and  Cologne, 
with  a  semi-circle  thirty  kilometers  broad  about  them, 
will  be  occupied  by  foreign  garrisons;  though  in  ad- 
dition to  this  the  German  troops  must  be  withdrawn 
behind  an  additional  strip  ten  kilometers  wide.  In- 
side of  these  zones  comes  the  large  cities  of  Rilden, 
Solingen,  Hohscheid,  Bergisch-Gladbach,  Bensberg, 
Bonn,  Sinzig,  Neuwied,  Ems,  Wiesbaden,  Hoechst, 
Darmstadt,  Alzey,  and  Bingen.    The  neutral  zone 
further  south  will  include  Oberhausen,  Ohligs,  Karls- 
ruhe, Rastatt,  Lahr,  and  Lorrach.    The  object  of  the 
occupation  is  naturally  to  take  away  from  us  all  op- 
portunity for  a  counter-attack,  and  as  a  prerequisite 
thereto  all  access  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine." 

Finally  the  same  paper  for  November  21  as- 
sures the  population  that  they  have  little  to  fear  from 
the  armies  of  occupation.  "The  apprehension  is 
widespread,  that  the  hostile  High  Command  will  have 
all  the  men  of  military  age  remaining  under  arms 
transported,  as  prisoners  of  war  or  for  purpose  of 
labor,  to  Belgium  and  northern  France.  This  alarm 
is  absolutely  without  foundation,  for  paragraph  six  of 
the  armistice  agreement  reads:  'In  all  the  territories 
evacuated  by  German  troops  the  removal  of  the  in- 
habitants is  forbidden;  no  injury  may  be  done  to  the 
property  of  the  residents.'  " 
ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Visit  of  King  George  V  to  France 
From  the  mass  of  description,  biographical,  his- 
torical, and  sentimental  comment  inspired  by  King 
George  V's  arrival  in  France  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish certain  unanimous  expressions  which  may  be 
regarded  as  universal.  It  is  further  possible  to  di- 
vide press  opinion  into  two  great  sections  on  the  basis 
of  its  attitude  toward  the  future  of  Anglo-French  re- 
lations. Besides  this  there  are  several  expressions 
which  are  interesting  as  isolated  instances.  The  great 
news  and  feature  papers,  such  as  the  Matin  and  the 
Journal,  as  is  to  be  expected,  print  columns  of  in- 
formation and  illustrations. 
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The  expression  of  sympathy  and  gratitude  to  the 
British  people  is  unanimous,  the  recognition  of  their 
heavy  contribution  to  the  common  cause  is  universal. 
Most  of  the  papers  go  further  and  call  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  alliance  which  did  so  much  to  bring 
victory.  Every  shade  of  opinion  joins  in  this  demand 
with  the  exception  of  the  socialistic  press.  To  be  sure 
in  a  field  so  varied  as  that  represented  by  the  Intransi- 
geant,  Matin,  Journal  des  Debats,  Temps,  Figaro,  Rap- 
pel,  Echo  de  Paris,  Lanterne,  there  are  interesting 
variations  of  detail,  but  the  fundamental  policy  ad- 
vocated, a  continuation  of  the  close  alliance  of  1914- 
18,  is  the  same.  Socialist  papers  like  FHeure,  and 
la  Verite,  do  not  hesitate  to  express  their  warm  feel- 
ing for  the  British  people,  and  their  gratitude  to  them, 
but  maintain  an  eloquent  silence  on  the  future  alliance. 
There  are  some  special  points  brought  out  in  other 
papers,  which,  though  they  follow  the  general  trend 
of  opinion,  yet  deserve  special  attention. 

Gauvain's  article  in  the  Debats,  November  29, 
may  be  cited  as  typical  of  the  general  view  outlined 
above.  The  King  is  coming  primarily  to  thank  his 
victorious  troops,  but  wishes  to  associate  France  in 
his  gratitude,  a  thought  which  will  touch  all  French- 
men. The  Entente  Cordiale  of  1904  was  in  no  sense 
a  military  alliance,  and  there  were  many  men  in  the 
British  Cabinet  whose  blind  pacifist  sentiments  did 
not  allow  them  to  perceive  the  bellicose  intentions  of 
Germany.  England's  aid  on  land  was  at  first  slight, 
but  her  fleet  twice  saved  France:  In  the  beginning, 
when  it  protected  the  defenseless  coast,  and  later  when 
it  held  the  German  High  Sea  Fleet  at  bay  and  main- 
tained the  uninterrupted  supply  of  material  for  the 
Allies  in  France.  As  French  effectives  on  land  di- 
minished, those  of  England  increased  and  the  balance 
was  maintained.  All  this  time  British  contributions 
in  material  were  mounting  steadily.  Finally  without 
England,  American  aid  would  have  been  impossible 
— a  point  emphasized  again  and  again  in  the  press 
comment:  "Neither  we  of  today  nor  our  sons  can 
ever  forget  this."  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the 
""alliance  of  1914-18  must  survive  the  war.  The 
French  and  British  people  are  united  by  mutual  in- 
terest, and  the  safety  of  civilization  demands  that 
the  alliance  be  drawn  closer  still." 

In  connection  with  the  English  Fleet,  the  Rap  pel, 
November  28,  recalls  an  interesting  incident:  On 
the  2d  of  August,  1914,  the  German  High  Sea  Fleet 
and  a  large  convoy  of  troop  ships  arrived  off  the 
Pas  de  Calais  for  the  purpose  of  landing  at  Brest 
which  had  "practically  no  land  fortifications"  and 
was  protected  only  by  four  old  armored  cruisers  and 
some  twenty  submarines  not  fully  prepared  for  ac- 
tion." Upon  the  appearance  of  the  English  Fleet, 
the  German  admiral  sailed  back  to  Heligoland. 

The  Temps,  November  29,  after  an  historical  in- 
troduction says:  "England  remains  faithful  to  her 
traditions  which  means  that  she  will  be  faithful  to 
her  friends."  Great  Britain  is  safe  only  if  she  is 
a  friend  of  France  and  Belgium,  and  "France  can 
breathe  only  if  the  British  Fleet  is  friendly.  We 
and  our  allies  across  the  Channel  will  be  free  only 
ii  united." 


In  the  presence  of  the  son,  the  father  was  not  for- 
gotten and  the  Information,  November  29,  Intransi- 
geant,  November  29,  and  the  Journal,  November  28, 
allude  gratefully  to  Edward  VII  as  the  founder  of 
the  alliance,  while  the  Petit  Parisien,  November  28, 
devotes  a  whole  column  to  him. 

The  Rappel,  November  27,  developed  the  inter- 
esting thesis:  "Without  the  British  blockade  there 
would  have  been  no  submarine  warfare  and  without 
submarine  warfare  the  United  States,  whose  inter- 
vention decided  the  issue,  would  not  have  been  moved 
to  a  break  with  Germany."  The  same  paper,  Novem- 
ber 28,  did  not  rest  content  with  a  demand  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  alliance,  but  specified  the  demands  to 
be  exacted  by  France  and  England:  "To  protect 
Paris  we  must  have  all  the  Rhine  frontier.  Belgium 
must  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Limburg  and 
the  territory  on  the  left  of  the  Scheldt.  .  .  .  Eng- 
land must  help  us  get  the  Rhine  and  the  Sarre  Basin, 
and  we  must  sustain  England  in  all  her  just  demands, 
to  the  end  that  such  a  regime  be  imposed  along  the 
Dutch  coast  as  to  make  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  and 
London  safe  from  submarines." 

The  Echo  de  Paris,  November  28,  takes  a  very 
interesting  view  of  the  relation  between  France  and 
England  and  the  League  of  Nations:  "The  Entente 
Cordiale  of  1904  was  the  rock  on  which  the  almost 
universal  alliance  of  today  was  founded.  Shall  it 
be  lost  in  the  present  vast  ensemble?  Is  there  no 
place  for  it  in  the  heart  of  the  Society  of  Nations? 
We  firmly  believe  it  should  be  maintained."  This 
paper  feels  that  although  it  will  be  difficult  to  unite 
all  the  present  opponents  of  Germany  by  any  formal 
contract,  the  material  interests  of  France,  England 
and  Belgium  demand  a  close  alliance.  These  three 
are  directly  susceptible  to  the  German  menace,  where- 
as "the  United  States  is  separated  by  a  vast  ocean," 
and  "Italy's  line  of  development  is  bound  to  keep 
her  a  little  apart  from  the  close  relation  we  contem- 
plate." 

Such  an  alliance  will  not  hinder  a  League  of  Na- 
tions which  can  "exist  only  in  so  far  as  it  imposes 
precise  obligations,  for  instance  the  essential  obliga- 
tion of  stifling  national  feeling  in  favor  of  an  inter- 
national sentiment."  Moreover,  such  an  alliance 
would  be  an  education  in  a  "great,  mutual,  collective 
organism  of  two  or  three  countries  created  by  affec- 
tion and  free  choice."  Such  a  training  will  be  essen- 
tial to  the  "radical  change  of  habits  demanded  by 
a  League  of  Nations."  In  closing,  the  article  ex- 
presses the  view  that  many  proponents  of  the  League 
of  Nations  favor  it  because  "it  imposes  no  pre- 
cise obligations"  and  that  when  precise  obligations 
are  laid  down  these  same  people  will  "favor  some 
interplanetary  organism."  Finally  "had  the  alliance 
between  France  and  Great  Britain  been  seriously  or- 
ganized" as  it  is  now  proposed,  "1870  and  1914  would 
alike  have  been  impossible." 

La  Victoire,  November  28,  laments  the  fact  that 
Paris  seemed  guilty  of  a  partial  injustice  to  the  Brit- 
ish people  and  the  British  soldiers  "by  its  apparent 
forgetfulness  and  neglect,  from  the  day  our  dear 
friends  from  America  entered  the  war."    This  error 
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which  caused  "many  Frenchmen  a  certain  pain"  can 
now  be  repaired  if  the  French  will  only  heed  the 
warning.  There  was  no  calculation  in  this  attitude, 
it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  "the  Americans  are  gay, 
friendly  and  exuberant"  and  not  to  their  wealth  or 
capacity  for  liberal  spending,  still  less  to  any  thought 
that  they  can  "particularly  contribute  to  our  econo- 
mic restoration."  The  English  suffered  because  of 
their  cool  attitude  and  reserve.  People  did  not  look 
beneath  the  "thin  coat  of  ice"  at  the  "solid  quali- 
ties of  the  English  spirit.*' 

This  paper,  in  common  with  many,  makes  the 
point  that  England  saved  France  in  the  first  two  or 
three  months  and  thereby  made  the  future  effort 
possible. 

The  Socialists  cannot  bring  themselves  to  greet 
the  British  King  as  a  sovereign,  nor  do  they  display 
any  special  enthusiasm  for  a  distinct  future  alliance 
between  England  and  France.    L'Heure,  November 
27,  says:  "To-morrow  Paris  will  acclaim  the  Eng- 
lish people  in  the  person  of  its  sovereign.    .    .  . 
England  has  a  right  to  the  gratitude  of  France  and 
of  humanity.    ...    In  the  first  hour  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  her  place  in  the  combat  of  right, 
and  she  consented  to  four  years  of  war  and  sacrifice 
in  the  common  cause.    ...    It  was  she  who  by 
her  fleet  made  possible  the  decisive  military  inter- 
vention of  the  United  States."    The  same  paper,  No- 
vember 29,  reiterates  this  view:    "It  is  our  duty  to 
express  our  feelings  of  fraternity  and  gratitude  to 
the  British  nation,  our  friend  of  1914,"  but  it  again 
refrains  from  urging  an  alliance.    La  Verite,  No- 
vember 29,  takes  a  similar  view  of  King  George  V 
as  the  personification  of  the  "noble  power  which  from 
die  first  days  lent  us  indispensable  aid;"  and  adds 
a  remark  as  old  as  Augustus,  "The  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  Emperor  of  India  is  in  reality 
only  the  first  citizen."    The  writer  then  goes  on  to 
show  that  the  King  "reigns  without  governing"  while 
the  Cabinet,  the  creation  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  responsible  to  it,  really  rules  the  Empire.  The 
same  article,  after  quoting  Caillaux  as  favoring  the 
British  alliance,  eulogizes  Lansdowne  for  his  part 
in  the  creation  of  the  alliance  of  1904. 

INELTRAL  PRESS — Dutch 

Passage  of  German  Troops  Through  Dutch 
Territory 

In  reporting  the  passage  of  German  troops  through 
part  of  Dutch  Limburg,  the  Dutch  press  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  government  had  previously  satisfied 
itself  that,  under  the  special  circumstances,  the  Allied 
Governments  would  have  no  objection  provided  the 
troops  were  disarmed. 

According  to  the  Nieuwe  Courant  (Liberal),  No- 
\  ember  15,  some  25,000  troops  gathered  near  Mae- 
seijk  on  November  12,  demanding  free  passage  to 
the  German  frontier,  about  10  kilometers  distant. 
This  paper  considers  that  it  was  due  only  to  the  tact 
of  the  government  and  to  the  determined  action  taken 
by  Van  Karnebeek,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  that 
a  serious  frontier  incident  was  avoided.  In  view  of 
the  various  rumors  regarding  the  intention  of  the  Al- 


lied Governments  to  protest  to  the  Dutch  Government 
on  the  grounds  of  a  breach  of  neutrality,  the  Telegraaj 
(Liberal- Anglophile),  November  23,  remarks  that  de 
Berenbrouck,  Prime  Minister,  stated  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  not  aware  of  such  intention  and  that 
in  view  of  what  had  preceded  the  admission  of  Ger- 
man troops  on  Dutch  territory,  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  no  such  protest  would  be  made.  The  Tele- 
graaj points  out  that,  in  itself,  Holland's  policy  did 
not  indicate  any  favoritism  for  Germany,  but  might 
rather  be  interpreted  as  an  act  prompted  by  a  desire 
not  to  see  sufferings  of  the  population  of  Northeastern 
Belgium  prolonged  through  unnecessary  formalities. 

In  justifying  the  government's  attitude,  the  Tele- 
graaj explains  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  any 
breach  of  international  law  or  neutrality.  "The  Ger- 
mans were  only  admitted  after  they  had  first  been  dis- 
armed. They  were  not  given  freedom  of  action  and 
were  prevented  from  gaining  any  military  advantage 
during  their  march  through  this  section  of  our  coun- 
try. It  practically  amounted  to  an  internment  for  the 
short  time  they  were  on  Dutch  soil,  although  since 
the  signing  of  the  armistice,  this  obligation  has  ceased. 

"In  Foch's  armistice  conditions  no  mention  is 
made  regarding  soldiers  of  both  parties  in  neutral 
countries,  except  in  so  far  as  these  conditions  affect 
prisoners  of  war  to  be  released  by  Germany  only. 
Large  numbers  of  French  and  British  prisoners  of 
war  thus  unhindered  entered  our  country  over  the 
eastern  frontier.  Having  no  arms,  these  men  did  not 
need  to  be  disarmed.  But  everybody  will  admit  that 
they  enjoy  more  liberty  than  the  retreating  Germans, 
so  that  the  measures  taken  by  our  government  apply 
to  both  parties  with  little  difference.  We  even  went 
further  by  setting  free  all  interned  Belgians  and 
British  desirous  of  returning  to  their  homes. 

"As  long  as  peace  has  not  been  signed,  Germany, 
France,  England,  and  Belgium  are  still  warring  na- 
tions, but  as  the  armies  on  the  Western  Front,  by  mu- 
tual consent,  have  ceased  hostilities,  they  can  no  long- 
ei  be  considered  as  warring  armies.  This  difference 
is  very  important.  Paragraph  eleven  of  the  fifth 
treaty  of  the  second  peace  conference  reads:  'Neutral 
nations  which  allow  troops  of  warring  armies  to  pene- 
trate their  territory  must  intern  them  and  remove 
them  as  far  as  possible  from  the  theatre  of  war.' 
Mention  is  here  made  of  'warring  armies'  and  of  a 
'theatre  of  war,'  but  not  of  'Armies  of  warring  na- 
tions.' 

"Where,  by  reason  of  a  definite  armistice,  the 
theatre  of  war  has  been  removed  from  our  vicinity, 
and  we  have  no  longer  to  deal  with  warring  armies, 
the  obligation  of  internment  ceases.  Completely  dis- 
armed troops,  which  are  not  even  pursued  by  their 
enemy  but  retreating  according  to  his  orders,  cannot 
be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  warring  troops,  the 
passage  of  which  through  a  neutral  country  is  not 
allowed  according  to  paragraph  five  of  the  above 
mentioned  treaty. 

"Therefore,  in  granting  this  passage,  Holland  has 
not  committed  any  breach  of  the  duties  imposed  on 
neutral  nations." 

Referring  to  a  Paris  report  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment had  made  an  unofficial  protest  in  this  mat- 
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ter  the  Nieuwe  Courant  (Liberal-Germanophiie),  No- 
vember 23,  writes:  "We  place  no  faith  in  the  official 
character  of  this  note,  because  as  previously  stated, 
il  shows  in  this  case  an  accord  between  the  allied  em- 
bassies in  the  town  (The  Hague)  in  favor  of  Belgium 
and  of  the  quick  evacuation  of  that  country  by  the 
Germans.  It  is  high  time,  however,  that  the  French 
Government  should  put  a  stop  to  this  press  activity 
which  has  not  proven  favorable  to  our  country  dur- 
ing the  entire  war.  This  may  be  traced  to  the  rumor 
in  the  early  days  of  the  war  that  the  Germans  violated 
our  neutrality  without  any  protest  being  made  on 
our  part.  If,  however,  the  French  Government  does 
not,  of  its  own  initiative,  remedy  this  spreading  of 
news,  it  would  be  wise  to  request  our  attache  to  ask 
in  the  name  of  the  government  that  the  necessary  steps 
be  taken  to  make  public  both  the  facts  of.  this  affair 


and  the  motives  which  led  to  the  granting  of  passage 
of  German  troops." 

According  to  the  same  paper,  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment caused  the  following  to  be  published  in  the 
Temps:  * 

1.  A  contradiction  of  the  report  that  the  ex- 
Kaiser  dined  with  aviators  at  Soesterberg  (the  Dutch 
airdrome).  A  statement  that  the  ex-Kaiser  had  never 
been  absent  from  Amerongen,  the  residence  assigned 
to  him  in  Holland. 

2.  An  announcement  that  the  march  of  German 
troops  through  Holland  took  place  with  the  full  cog- 
nizance of  France,  Belgium  and  England. 

3.  The  declaration  made  by  the  Dutch  Prime 
Minister  on  November  13  stating  that  he  considered 
the  ex- Kaiser  a  private  individual.  (See  Press  Re- 
view, November  25). 
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The  Recent  Developments  in  Germany 
"The  situation  in  Germany,"  wrote  Oui  on  No- 
vember 29,  in  the  midst  of  the  celebration  attending 
the  visit  of  King  George  V  to  Paris,  "should  domi- 
nate all  preoccupations.  In  what  manner  and  toward 
what  end  is  the  evolution  of  our  enemy  developing?" 
Many  of  its  fellow-journals,  however,  either  yielding 
to  the  greater  news  value  of  the  King's  visit  or  re- 
tiring before  the  very  complexity  of  the  German  prob- 
lem, have  confined  themselves  to  a  mere  reproduction 
of  telegraphic  dispatches.  Others  have  contented 
themselves  with  brief  comment,  in  which  they  con- 
fess the  obscurity  of  the  situation  and  seek  refuge  in 
rhetorical  questions.  A  few  newspapers — notably 
F Information,  Temps,  Oui,  V Homme  Libre  and  V- 
Heure — attempt  to  analyze  the  situation  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  probable  effect  of  the  recent  changes  upon 
the  fulfillment  of  the  peace  terms.  On  the  whole,  they 
express  satisfaction  with  the  progress  of  Germany  to- 
ward a  real  and  complete  revolution,  which  may  re- 
move the  danger  of  the  rise  of  a  new  and  greater 
empire  masked  by  a  republican  name;  but  their  ap- 
proval is  tempered  by  the  fear  that  the  new  Ger- 
many may  prove  a  bad  debtor. 

Beyond  the  Rhine  the  past  week  has  been  marked 
by  the  following  important  events;  the  publication  by 
the  Bavarian  Socialist  leader,  Kurt  Eisner,  of  the 
Lerchenfeld  report,  covering  the  transactions  between 
Prussia  and  Bavaria  in  July,  1914,  and  containing 
further  damning  evidence  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  Imperial  regime  for  the  war;  the  "agreement" 
between  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Workmen's 
and  Soldiers'  Council  of  Berlin  and  the  Commissaries 
of  the  People  (the  Ebert-Haase  group),  which  recog- 
nizes the  ultimate  superiority  of  the  Committee;  the 
meeting  at  Berlin  of  70  delegates  from  all  the  states 
of  the  Empire,  which,  among  other  acts,  recognized 
the  revolutionary  committees  as  representing  the  will 
of  the  people  until  the  constitutional  assembly  shall 
have  been  formed;  the  convocation  by  the  Berlin  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  all 
revolutionary  committees  to  be  held  at  Berlin  on  De- 
cember 16;  and  the  severance  by  the  Munich  govern- 
ment, under  the  presidency  of  Kurt  Eisner,  of  all  re- 
lations with  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office. 

On  November  28,  before  the  last  two  events  had 
been  made  public,  Vlnformation  printed  a  long  ar- 
ticle analyzing  the  position  of  Ebert.  His  role  is  not 
without  danger.  On  the  one  hand,  the  chiefs  of  the 
new  republic  set  up  in  South  Germany  are  beginning 
to  think  and  to  say  that  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to 
change  the  government,  if  one  is  obliged,  as  before, 
to  submit  to  directions  from  Berlin;  and  the  cry  of 
'Los  von  Berlin'  has  echoed  in  several  German  cities. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  councils  of  workmen  and  sol- 
diers, in  Prussia  and  even  in  Berlin,  are  showing  to- 
ward Ebert  and  his  government  increasing  distrust 
and  decreasing  respect.  Under  their  protests,  Ebert 
has  had  to  renounce  the  immediate  convocation  of  a 
Constitutional  Assembly,  and  to  accept  the  demand 
that  he  proceed  first  to  a  socialization  of  the  facto- 
ries. In  other  countries  these  first  concessions  of  a 
new  and  ill-established  government  would  mark  the 
beginning  of  anarchy.  Wnere  Germany  is  concerned, 
one  must  reserve  his  opinion.  The  several  disposi- 
tions toward  particularism  which  are  showing  them- 
selves in  the  southern  states  are  superficial  and  iso- 
alted;  they  are  the  expression  rather  of  vexation  and 
ill-humor  than  of  a  determined  resolve.  .  .  . 
The  crux  of  Ebert's  position  is  the  prompt  election 
of  a  constitutional  assembly  under  the  existing  im- 
perial machinery.  By  this  he  could  maintain  the 
unity  of  the  Empire,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Ma- 
jority Socialists;  and,  should  German  Austria  parti- 
cipate, he  could  present  to  the  peace  conference  the 
fait  accompli  of  the  incorporation  of  that  country 
within  the  Imperial  Republic."  The  article  concludes 
with  an  exhortation  to  its  readers  to  apply  themselves 
with  care  "to  discover  and  defeat  the  intrigues  of  the 
German  government,  which,  under  different  forms 
are  always  the  same." 

The  Temps,  November  30,  prefaces  a  valuable 
discussion  of  the  situation  with  the  following:  "When 
one  speaks  of  a  social  upheaval,  one  is  accustomed 
to  talk  of  "the  people'  and  'the  revolution.'  Here 
(in  Germany)  we.  see,  not  one  people,  but  a  series 
of  peoples,  profoundly  differing  in  their  instincts, 
their  needs  and  their  political  developments.  We 
are  witnessing  not  one  German  revolution  but  several. 
There  is  a  military  revolution  which  has  dislocated 
the  army.  There  is  a  revolution  of  particularist 
tendencies,  which  may  set  the  states  of  the 
south  against  Prussia.  There  is  even  a  revolution 
within  the  Social  Democratic  Party  itself,"  The 
following  summary  of  the  facts  is  given  by  the  Temps: 
"Ebert  and  his  colleagues,  who  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  government  at  Berlin,  are  faced  with  in- 
creasing difficulties.  Despite  the  Wolff  Agency,  we 
perceive  some  of  them. 

"A  Bolshevist  movement  is  growing.  .  .  On 
the  25th,  the  representatives  of  the  federated  states 
assembled  at  Berlin,  and  official  telegrams  announced 
immediately  that  they  had  voted  four  resolutions, 
properly  phrased  to  re-establish  harmony.  But  it  is 
certain,  since  then,  that  this  pretended  concord  was 
only  a  deception.  Ebert  and  Scheidemann  do  not  at 
all  agree  either  with  their  colleague  Haase,  who  is 
impressed  by  the  progress  of  the  'Spartacus  Group', 
or  with  the  leader  of  the  Bavarian  government,  Eisner, 
who  is  justly  scandalized  by  the  presence  of  the  sec- 
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retaries  of  state,  Solf  and  Erzberger.  The  resigna- 
tion of  Lieutenant  Walz,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  revolutionary  movement,  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  People's  Democratic  League,  which  had  just 
heen  founded  in  order  to  group  together  the  bour- 
geois parties,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  agitation  con- 
tinues. It  is  due  neither  to  famine  nor  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  armistice,  as  the  propaganda  from  Berlin 
would  have  us  believe.  It  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
an  immense  deception,  aggravated  by  the  hypocrisy 
with  which  the  Ebert  government  allows  itself  to  be 
led  by  Solf,  that  handy  man  of  the  imperial  regime. 

''Against  the  movement  toward  Bolshevism,  thus 
manifesting  itself,  various  steps  have  been  taken. 
Some  are  the  work  of  military  chiefs  who  would  like 
to  stifle  the  revolution  as  did  Wrangel  in  1848.  Others 
on  the  contrary,  are  the  work  of  revolutionaries  who 
wish  to  stop  en  route  or  who,  like  Eisner,  wish  no 
longer  to  be  at  one  with  the  compromised  and  com- 
promising government  which  sits  at  Berlin.  This 
government,  already  badly  mauled  by  the  executive 
committee  led  by  Muller  and  Molkenbuhr,  is,  more- 
over, facing  the  danger  of  a  coup  d'etat — lor  that 
reason  it  wishes  to  bring  to  Berlin  the  general  head- 
quarters of  the  army,  now  installed  at  Cassel — and 
also  the  prospect  of  the  destruction  of  German  unity. 
Has  not  the  Bavarian  government  of  Eisner  broken 
relations  with  the  Foreign  Office  at  Berlin,  to  the  in- 
tense wrath  of  Berlin  papers  of  all  shades  of  opinion? 

"In  the  midst  of  their  embarrassment  Ebert  and  i 
his  colleagues  have  but  one  idea :  to  bring  together  as 
soon  as  possible  a  national  assembly.  They  count 
upon  such  an  assembly  to  check  Bolshevism,  to  over- 
awe the  generals  and  to  maintain  the  unity  of  Ger- 
many.  The  old  parties  have  the  same  thought.  .  .  ." 

What  will  be  the  outcome  of  this  impossible  sit- 
uation and  what  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Allies? 

The  Socialist  papers  VReure  and  FOeuvre  (No- 
vember 29)  agree  that  Dr.  Solf  will  probably  be  the 
first  victim  of  the  crisis  and  rejoice  that  the  surviv- 
ing elements  of  the  imperial  regime  are  about  to  dis- 
appear. UOeuvre  thinks  it  possible  that  the  Spar- 
tacus  Group  and  Ledebour,  rather  than  Eisner  will  be 
the  real  victors.  The  Lanterne,  November  29,  So- 
cialist-Radical, takes  a  similar  attitude:  "Already 
Solf  is  bound  to  disappear,  Ludendorff  is  in  flight, 
and  Chancellor  Ebert  will  be  able  to  maintain  him- 
self only  by  giving  definite  pledges  to  those  in  whose 
eyes  the  beginning  of  the  new  era  should  be  marked 
by  the  final  downfall  of  an  obsolete  imperialism  and 
militarism." 

Oui,  November  29,  agrees  with  the  view  of  the 
facts  taken  by  the  extreme  Socialist,  Jean  Longuet 
(VHumanite,  November  26).:  that  events  in  Berlin 
are  "the  beginning  of  a  Russian  revolution."  But, 
while  Longuet  advocated  a  sympathetic  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  Allies  and  quoted  the  New  Republic 
as  authority  for  the  statement  that  such  an  attiude 
toward  Russia  in  1917  might  have  prevented  many 
unhappy  events,  Oui  laments  that  Bolshevism 'means 
for  Germany:  "1.  The  possibility  of  escaping  the 
payment  of  her  debts.  2.  The  opportunity  of  at- 
tempting to  arouse  the  pity  of  the  socialist  world  of 


winning  to  her  cause  her  neighbors,  and  perhaps 
even  of  uniting  them  to  her  by  the  infectiousness  of 
evil.  When  the  world  shall  have  been  delivered  from 
anarchy,  Germany  will  have  been  the  gainer."  Ac- 
cordingly, this  paper  asks:  "Should  we  not,  before 
the  end  of  the  first  period  of  the  armistice  on  De- 
cember 17,  prevent  the  Soviets  from  assembling  on 
December  16,  as  they  apparently  intend  doing,  with 
no  mandate?  If  we  do  not  take  precautions  against 
such  a  menace,  we  may  prepare  the  account  of  our 
claims  and  find  no  one  at  the  appointed  hour  to  pay 
the  bill." 

The  Temps,  without  discussing  the  meeting  of 
the  Soviets,  urges  that  the  first  duty  of  the  Allies  is 
to  fix  the  essential  conditions  of  peace,  and  that  they 
must  prevent  the  holding  of  elections  in  Germany  un- 
til after  those  conditions  are  announced.  Inasmuch 
as  none  of  the  various  sections  of  Germany  can  know 
what  its  interest  is,  until  it  knows  the  peace  terms, 
a  premature  election,  far  from  expressing  the  popu- 
lar wills,  will  only  juggle  them.  Though  the 
Temps  does  not  say  so,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
longer  the  election  is  put  off,  the  stronger  will  become 
the  separatist  tendencies  in  Germany.  The  Matin  is 
less  hopeful  toward  the  spread  of  particularism  and 
of  Bolshevism;  on  November  27,  it  remarked  that 
while  a  Bolshevist  Germany  might  be  powerless  to 
nurse  projects  of  revenge,  there  would  be  a  question 
of  its  "solvency,"  and  its  disorder  might  become  a 
permanent  danger  to  Europe;  on  November  29,  it 
warned  its  readers  not  to  favor  too  readily  the  for- 
mation of  an  Austro-Bavarian  state  "which,  once  con- 
stituted with  our  approval,  might  seize  the  first  op- 
portunity to  revive  old  bonds  between  Berlin  and 
Munich,  and  thus  to  create  a  union  between  Berlin 
and  Vienna."- 

UHomme  Libre,  November  26,  presents  a  sum- 
mary which  may  well  express  a  more  or  less  official 
view  of  facts  or  desiderata:  "As  far  as  one  can  judge 
.  .  the  socialist  movement  at  Berlin — or  Bol- 
shevist if  you  will — would  seem  to  be  quite  local. 
Rhenish  Prussia,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Wurt- 
temberg,  and  Bavaria  show  very  clear  separatist  ten- 
dencies and  seem  ready  to  form  without  further  de- 
lay a  government  of  South  Germany  absolutely  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  Berlin.  In  the  same  way,  Ham- 
burg might  become  the  capital  of  another  republic, 
that  of  Northwest  Germany.  And  thus  two  words 
might  almost  characterize  the  present  situation  of  the 
former  Hohenzollern  Empire:  a  pickle  and  a  parcel- 
ling. .  .  •  The  present  condition  is,  from  all  the 
evidence,  only  a  passing  phase  of  the  progress  of  the 
revolution.  From  it  may  come  either  a  definite  break- 
up or  a  military  and  feudal  reaction,  always  possi- 
ble in  that  country,  so  long  and  so  completely  bent 
by  servitude.  The  break-up  may  render  difficult  the 
fulfillment  of  the  obligations  which  Germany  has  in- 
curred toward  her  victims  of  yesterday.  And  the 
reaction — that  may  be  another  war. 
"Let  us  keep  watch." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

The  Surrender  of  the  German  Navy 
The  surrender  of  the  German  ships  was  used  by 
the  British  Press  as  an  opportunity  for  reviewing  the 
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work  of  the  British  Navy  during  the  war  and  for  re- 
joicing over  what  is  considered  as  a  victory  pecul- 
iarly British.  The  work  of  other  navies  during  the 
war  is  occasionally  noted.  The  Morning  Post,  No- 
vember 22,  refers  to  the  fact  that  in  the  American 
Navy  the  English  Navy  has  gained  a  new  ally  on  the 
sea  and  states  that  the  "United  States  Navy,  courte- 
ously and  chivalrously  ...  put  itself  under  the 
British  command."  The  Birmingham  Post  of  the 
same  date  remarks  that  both  France  and  the  United 
States  "have  effectively  co-operated  in  the  weary  task 
of  bringing  German  dreams  of  sea  power  to  nought." 
Except,  however,  for  such  isolated  statements  as  these, 
the  Press  claims  for  the  British  Navy  the  credit  of 
the  Allied  naval  victory  over  Germany. 

The  comment  on  the  surrender  does  not  vary 
greatly  in  its  point  of  view,  but  it  is  of  interest  to 
show  the  very  real  pride  and  satisfaction  which  Great 
Britain  takes  in  the  triumph  of  its  sea  power.  Mr. 
Arthur  H.  Pollen,  the  well-known  naval  critic,  con- 
tributes an  article  to  the  Sunday  Times,  November  10, 
in  which  he  suggests  that  many  people  are  puzzled 
to  see  "the  first  Sea  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty 
side  by  side  with  Marshal  Foch  to  dictate  terms  of 
submission."  He  justifies  the  presence  of  the  naval 
representative  with  the  military  Commander-in-Chief 
by  stating  the  various  well  known  arguments  which 
are  constantly  used  to  show  the  value  of  the  work  of 
the  Navy  during  the  war,  such  as  the  convoy  of  troops 
and  provisions  and  the  blockade  of  Germany.  Early 
or  late,  he  says,  "the  Navy  has  done  its  work  so  that 
hi  every  evidence  we  have  of  the  enemy's  smaller  re- 
sources and  material,  every  weakening  of  his  numbers 
or  of  his  morale  by  low  supplies  of  food  or  comforts, 
we  see  the  fruit  of  naval  pressure  and  of  sea  command. 
No,  whatever  else  may  be  in  dispute,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  British  Navy  has  the  right  to  stand 
beside  the  world's  armies  to  receive  the  enemy's  sur- 
render; nor  any  doubt  that  this  great  result  has  been 
won  by  a  sustained  perseverance,  an  unflagging  de- 
votion to  a  trying  and  weary  task,  unsurpassed  and, 
indeed,  unexampled  in  previous  history." 

The  Times,  November  22,  referring  to  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  first  German  warships  in  the  Firth  of  Forth 
says,  "history  witnessed  a  scene  which  the  world 
never  saw  before.  For  the  first  time  in  history  a 
great  fleet  which  had  put  to  sea  at  the  bidding  of  a 
victorious  enemy  quietly  surrendered.  .  .  .  This 
is  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  effective  naval  force 
of  a  maritime  power  has  struck  its  colors  without 
firing  a  shot.  The  step  is  the  measure  of  Germany's 
subjugation  and  the  measure  of  England's  triumph 
on  the  seas."  The  feats  of  the  Navy  "have  been  ac- 
complished for  over  four  long  years  by  the  daily  and 
hourly  exertions  of  ceaseless  vigilance,  supreme  sea- 
manship, and  sustained  courage.  While  the  eyes  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  world  were  riveted  upon  the 
armies  they  transported  abroad,  it  was  their  trying 
lot  to  do  the  grim  work  in  the  shadow.  .  .  .  It 
is  only  from  the  few  incidents,  which  have  chanced 
to  become  public,  that  we  learn  what  almost  incred- 
ible skill  and  daring  this  work  demands.  Whenever 
the  test  came,  whether  in  the  weary  round  of  this 


routine  work;  in  combined  operations  like  those  in 
the  Dardanelles;  in  the  rare  engagements  on  which 
the  enemy  ventured,  off  Heligoland,  off  the  Falkland 
Islands,  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  in  the  Jutland  battle; 
in  the  splendid  attacks  on  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  . 
.  .  the  Royal  Navy,  Marines,  merchant  service, 
trawlers,  and  fishermen  .  .  .  have  shown  that 
the  blood  of  Nelson's  heroes  runs  warm  in  their 
veins." 

The  Morning  Post  on  the  same  date  draws  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  Germany's  ambi- 
tion "to  break  forever  British  sea  power.  .  .  . 
No  general  action,  however  hard-fought  and  disas- 
trous for  the  enemy  could  have  been  a  greater  victory 
for  the  British  Navy  than  this  silent,  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  German  High  Sea  Fleet.  ...  It 
has  not  fought  cleanly  but  has  systematically  vio- 
lated all  the  traditions  of  the  sea.  Its  humiliation  is 
a  well-deserved  retribution.  Its  capitulation  marks 
the  defeat  not  merely  of  a  great  adventure  but  of  a 
deliberate  defiance  of  all  the  decencies  and  humani- 
ties; and  the  British  Navy  may  take  a  legitimate  pride 
in  knowing  that  it  has  been  the  main  instrument  in 
bringing  that  defeat  about."  On  November  25,  the 
same  paper  considers  "it  is  worth  while  now  to  re- 
member that  for  every  pound  economized,  as  the  cant 
phrase  went,  in  the  Navy,  the  country  has  paid  a  mil- 
lion or  so  during  the  war.  And  if  the  country  has 
learned  thereby  what  is  the  meaning  and  what  the  use 
of  naval  power,  it  has  been  a  sound  investment." 

To  the  Birmingham  Post,  November  22,  "the  sur- 
rendering German  fleet  has  ...  the  air  of  an 
isolated  fortress  garrison  laying  down  arms  at  dis- 
cretion from  sheer  inability  either  to  fight  or  wait  for 
succor  from  outside.  This  immobility,  however,  this 
despairing  hopelessness,  have  been  forced  upon  our 
enemies  at  sea  .  .  .  by  their  hard  experience  of 
the  fighting  qualities  of  the  British  fleet."  On  the  same 
date,  the  Daily  Telegraph  thus  writes  of  the  surrender: 
"this  event  marks  the  close  of  a  naval  era,  and  per- 
haps more  than  a  naval  era,  and  it  also  constitutes 
the  world's  judgment  on  Germany's  maritime  ambi- 
tions and  the  crimes  which  they  fostered.  In  its  long 
and  glorious  history,  the  British  fleet  has  fought  many 
battles  and  won  many  victories  but  never  before  such 
as  that  of  yesterday,  when  not  a  gun  was  fired  to  break 
the  silence."  The  treatment  of  Germany  has  been 
exceptional  largely  because  "the  whole  German  peo- 
ple gloried  in  piracy,  and  even  gloated  over  the  cal- 
lous inhumanity  which  brought  thousands  of  men,  non- 
combatants  and  defenseless  soldiers,  many  women 
and  innocent  little  children  to  agonizing  deaths. 

As  punishment  for  the  cumulative  sins  of  over 
four  years,  German  officers  and  men,  acting  as  care- 
takers of  their  ships,  have  had  to  do  penance  at  sea, 
in  face  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  and  in  truth  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world;  and  the  German  nation  has  had 
to  yield  up  practically  all  the  men-of-war  built  at 
great  cost  during  ten  years   of  ceaseless  activity. 

.  It  was  no  act  of  revenge  but  a  pageant  of 
Justice,  and  Justice  is  cold  and  stern  and  forbid- 
ding." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  November  22,  also  sees  in 
the  surrender  "a  naval  victory  more  complete  than 
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any  in  the  history  of  maritime  war"  and  gives  to  the 
British  Navy  the  credit  for  having  stood  from  the 
opening  day  of  the  war  "between  this  country  and  de- 
feat; between,  indeed,  the  very  civilization  of  the  world 
and  utter  ruin."  It  notes  that  the  "stern  silent  bat- 
tle" has  been  waged  unceasingly  since  August,  1914, 
with  only  occasional  opportunities  for  spectacular  ac- 
tion, and  it  draws  attention  to  the  indispensable  work 
done  by  the  Navy  which  finally  resulted  in  the  Ger- 
man surrender,  "the  symbol  of  sea  power  omnipotent 
coming  into  its  own." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  joins  in  the  general 
opinion  that  the  spectacle  of  the  transfer  of  the  Ger- 
man ships  is  without  parallel  in  naval  history  and 
adds,  "no  victory  in  action  could  be  half  so  impres- 
sive as  this  silent  surrender  to  the  British  Navy  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  German  fleet."  The  Guardian 
believes  that  "history  will  say  that  on  sea  not  less  than 
on  land  she  (Germany)  contributed  most  to  her  own 
failure.  Her  first  blunder  was  to  be  content  "merely 
to  imitate  the  British  Admiralty  so  that,  when  war 
broke  out  they  were  hopelessly  inferior  in  heavy  ships 
and  had  to  keep  their  harbors.  .  .  .  Their  sec- 
ond was  even  worse,  for,  not  having  foreseen  the  pow- 
er of  the  submarine  before  the  war  they  failed  even 
to  recognize  its  significance  after  its  early  victories, 
and  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  went  on  steadily  building 
heavy  ships  at  a  time  when  concentration  on  subma- 
rines would  have  put  this  country  in  most  deadly  peril. 
The  third  blunder  was,  in  the  long  run,  fatal  to  Ger- 
many. .  .  .  The  German  Admiralty  resolved  a 
good  part  of  our  troubles  by  violating  international 
law,  strewing  mines  broadcast  on  the  seas,  and  begin- 
ning a  commercial  war  by  submarine.  It  gave  us  the 
ground  on  which  to  declare  a  general  blockade  of 
Germany,  unhampered,  as  Mr.  Asquith  said,  by  any  of 
the  'judicial  niceties'  which  had  before  impeded  us. 
These  three  blunders  are  the  chief  gifts  of  Admiral 
von  Tirpitz  to  Germany,  and  between  them  sum  up 
Germany's  own  contribution  to  her  defeat  by  the  Brit- 
ish fleet." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

General  Wille's  Resignation 
The  commander-in-chief  of  the  Swiss  army,  Gen- 
eral Ulrich  Wille,  has  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the 
Swiss  Cabinet,  which  has  laid  it  before  the  National 
Assembly,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  accepted 
and  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  passed  for  the  services 
of  the  General  in  safeguarding  the  neutrality  of 
Switzerland  during  the  war.  General  Wille  gave  as 
sole  reason  for  his  resignation  the  fact  that  the  task 
for  which  he  was  specifically  put  in  command — the 
supervision  of  the  patrolling  of  the  frontiers  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  army  in  a  state  of  mobilization 
during  the  war — was  now  terminated.  The  General 
has  also  recently  completed  his  seventieth  year,  and 
has  thus  reached  an  age  beyond  that  at  which  it 
would  naturally  be  expected  that  he  would  wish  to 
retire  into  civil  life.  But  the  Swiss  papers— espe- 
cially the  French-Swiss  and  the  socialist  sections — 
insist  on  associating  as  much  politics  as  possible  with 
the  resignation. 


The  Socialist  Volksrecht,  November  25,  gives 
whatever  reasons  may  have  existed  for  Wille's  per- 
sonal unpopularity.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
Prussian  system,  and  had  a  striking  enough  individ- 
ual personality  to  draw  upon  himself  the  reproach 
of  "militarist."  To  his  Teutonic  education  and  sym- 
pathies is  added  the  fact — unfortunate  as  far  as  the 
French  Swiss  are  concerned — that  his  wife's  maiden 
name  was  von  Bismarck,  and  that  he  thus  had  close 
connections  with  the  Prussian  military  clan.  Volks- 
recht objects  to  the  General's  harshness,  to  his  censor- 
ship of  news  from  the  frontier  districts  throughout 
the  war,  to  his  role  of  dictator  over  the  laboring  class, 
and  to  his  weakness  for  parades  and  military  show. 
This  paper  calls  him  a  "bloodthirsty  after-dinner 
speaker." 

All  other  papers,  however,  which  comment  either 
favorably  or  unfavorably  on  Wille,  acknowledge  his 
ability.  He  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  best  or- 
ganizer and  the  most  thoroughly  proficient  military 
technician  in  the  Swiss  army.  The  Tribune  de  Lau- 
sanne, November  25,  praises  the  ability  of  the  General 
and  regrets  that  he  could  not  have  consolidated  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  very  real  national  popularity.  It  further 
gives  interesting  details  with  regard  to  his  appoint- 
ment— "for  the  emergency" — on  August  4,  1914. 
Wille,  at  that  time  Colonel,  had  a  formidable  op- 
ponent in  the  shape  of  Colonel  Sprecher,  who  was  the 
choice  of  French-Switzerland  for  the  position.  The 
nomination  was  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Assembly 
and  through  the  negotiations  between  the  various  par- 
ties the  radicals  had  been  won  over  to  form  the  neces- 
sary majority  to  choose  Sprecher.  On  the  evening  of 
August  3,  the  assembly  had  just  met  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  choose  Sprecher,  when  the  Cabinet  inter- 
vened and  desired  the  postponement  of  the  meeting 
for  two  hours.  In  this  time  the  party  leaders  conferred 
with  the  Cabinet  and  then  with  their  own  follow- 
ing, with  the  result  that  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  when 
the  meeting  took  place,  Wille  was  chosen  by  122 
votes  to  63.  No  one  knows  precisely  what  arguments 
were  used  to  reverse  the  election.  Capital  has,  of 
course,  been  made  out  of  this  incident  ever  since  by 
all  who  wished  to  raise  accusations  of  German  inter- 
ference in  Swiss  internal  affairs. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  the  pro-French 
Tribune  de  Lausanne  acknowledges  that  on  the  whole 
the  choice  eventually  made  was  the  wisest — "for 
Colonel  Sprecher  has  unfortunately  given  us  during 
these  four  years  a  number  of  irrefutable  proofs  of 
his  partial  and  sectarian  spirit,  which  might  have 
drawn  us  into  incidents  from  which  at  least  we  have 
been  preserved  by  the  common  sense  and  placid  good 
nature  of  General  Wille." 

The  papers  of  November  25  and  26  in  bidding 
farewell  to  Wille  show  very  little  variety  in  their 
comment.  All  bear  testimony  to  his  ability,  which 
has  kept  him  in  power  in  spite  of  many  attempts  to 
overthrow  him.  The  Socialist  Sentinelle  is  forced  to 
admit,  with  many  hard  words,  that  when  the  Social- 
ist Deputies  Naine  and  Graber  proposed  his  dismis- 
sal in  the  Chamber  in  1916,  their  proposition  gained 
only  three  votes.  The  Suisse  quotes  the  Gazette  de 
Lausanne  as  objecting  to  the  fact  that  General  Wille 
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has  never  in  his  lifetime  set  foot  in  the  Canton  du 
Valais  (therefore  he  was  both  ignorant  and  pro- 
German).  The  Democrate  bewails  the  general's 
origin,  education,  sympathies  and  mentality,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  in  1914  pro-Germanism  was 
rather  a  recommendation  than  otherwise. 

The  Zuercher  Post  lays  the  General's  unpopu- 
larity to  the  fact  that  he  was  always  truly  a  profes- 
sional man,  and  nothing  else — which  seemed  to  be 
an  excellent  thing,  if  one  were  a  cobbler  or  a  carpen- 


ter or  an  artisan  of  any  kind — other  than  the  builder 
of  the  best  and  most  efficient  fighting  army.  The 
pro-German  Berner  Tagblatt  backs  up  this  view  by 
commending  the  General's  campaign  against  care- 
lessness and  inefficiency.  It  states  that  wherever  he 
came  upon  a  piece  of  fresh,  neat  and  joyous  work  he 
responded  in  a  way  which  endeared  him  for  his  good 
humor  and  heartiness  with  all  concerned.  The  Neue 
Zuercher  Zeitung  compliments  General  Wille  on  the 
masterly  way  in  which  he  accomplished  the  delicate 
and  difficult  task  of  the  past  four  years. 
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The  Separatist  Movement  in  Germany 
In  the  midst  of  the  growing  political  dissension 
in  Germany  over  the  question  of  calling  a  National 
Constituent  Assembly,  another  serious  cause  for  dif- 
ference presents  itself.  Disintegration  of  the  Em- 
pire now  seems  to  be  imminent.  The  two  questions 
are  closely  related,  for  while  the  chief  opposition  to 
the  National  Constituent  Assembly  centers  around 
Berlin,  particularly  in  the  Soldiers'  and  Working- 
men's  Council,  so  also  the  tendency  toward  disin- 
tegration has  its  origin  in  the  dominant  position 
which  Berlin  has  assumed  in  the  Empire.  Particu- 
larly in  Bavaria  and  in  the  Rhineland,  the  hostility 
toward  Prussia  and  Berlin  threatens  to  develop  into 
a  strong  separatist  movement,  which  may  result  in 
the  establishment  of  a  new  republic  or  republics  of 
South  Germany  and  the  Rhineland.  Aside  from  the 
taint  of  guilt  which  other  states  and  other  cities  now 
attribute  to  Prussia  and  Berlin,  opposition  to  the  anti- 
Clerical  and  Bolshevist  tendencies  so  prevalent  in 
Prussia  and  Berlin  is  a  significant  factor  in  the 
Separatist  movement.  For  while  the  anti-Clerical 
movement  threatens  the  Catholics  of  South  Germany 
and  the  Rhineland,  the  Bolshevist  tendencies  are  par- 
ticularly threatening  to  the  bourgeoisie. 

The  Separatist  movement,  then,  in  these  districts, 
as  well  as  other  parts  of  Germany,  will  find  its  chief 
support  in  these  two  classes.  The  continued  leader- 
ship of  Kurt  Eisner  in  Bavaria  will  depend  upon  his 
ability  to  secure  the  support  of  these  two  classes  along 
with  that  of  the  labor  element  now  supporting  him. 
Better  to  develop  his  case  against  Prussia  and  Berlin, 
Eisner  has  determined  to  fix  the  guilt  for  the  war  up- 
on those  classes  who  have  held  sway  over  Germany 
from  the  Imperial  capital.  Already  this  has  resulted 
in  highly  important  revelations  which  have  succeeded 
in  accentuating  the  opposition  toward  the  Imperial 
capital.  "Free  from  Berlin"  has  now  become  a 
political  watchword  in  many  parts  of  Germany. 

As  yet  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  this  separation  must  come.  In- 
deed it  is  still  more  than  probable  that  it  may  be 
prevented  by  the  prompt  convening  of  a  National 
Assembly  which,  with  its  representation  of  all  classes, 
can  determine  upon  a  future  program  which  may  hold 
the  states  together  in  some  sort  of  federation. 

OPPOSITION  TO  BERLIN 

Discussing  this  growing  opposition  to  Berlin,  the 
Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  November  22, 
says:  "From  all  parts  of  the  Empire  during  the  last 
few  days  the  newly  proclaimed  officials  in  Berlin 
have  been  informed  in  unmistakable  language  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  German  people  is  not  in- 
clined to  make  itself  a  toy  for  the  adventurous  lust 
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of  local  usurpers.  The  support  upon  which  the  ex- 
ecutive council  of  the  Berlin  Soldiers'  and  Working- 
men's  Council  depended  for  carrying  out  its  radical 
program  .  .  .  has  failed  almost  entirely  to  ma- 
terialize. .  .  .  Thus  the  entire  army  at  the  front, 
in  the  East,  and  particularly  the  southern  part  of  the 
Empire  has  raised  its  voice  threateningly  against  the 
presumptuous  Berlin  regiment.  .  .  .  The  calling 
of  a  federal  conference  at  Berlin  offers  the  govern- 
ments of  the  various  states  the  only  opportunity  for 
explaining  on  the  spot  their  points  of  view. 

"A  group  of  federal  state  governmental  repre- 
sentatives particularly  of  Wurttemberg,  Hesse,  and 
Baden  have  not  waited  for  such  summons,  but  have 
already  exhorted  their  respective  states  to  oppose  the 
threatening  dominance  of  Berlin.  We  now  wait  for 
the  time  when  the  Bavarian  government  also  will  no 
longer  delay  to  set  forth  the  interests  of  its  people 
and  its  country  with  the  straightforwardness  and  the 
honesty  which  characterize  the  Bavarian  people." 

Philip  Scheidemann,  writes  in  Vorwaerts,  No- 
vember 24:  "The  danger  which  threatens  the  Empire 
grows  greater  day  by  day.  For  some  years  we  have 
laughed  at  the  reports  of  foreign  diplomatists  to  their 
governments  that  the  South  German  states  would, 
in  case  of  an  unsuccessful  war,  separate  themselves 
from  the  Empire. 

"Information  now  comes  from  Strassburg  that 
the  matter  of  founding  a  new  state  was  discussed  with 
the  chief  of  the  French  forces  there,  the  particular 
subject  being  the  founding  of  a  Republic  of  South 
German  states  and  the  Rhineland.  The  project  is  to 
be  carried  out  in  case  the  present  government  is  un- 
able to  establish  security.  The  insecurity  of  the 
government  is  thought  to  have  its  origin  in  the 
activities  of  the  Spartacus  Group  which,  through  its 
press,  handbills,  and  speeches,  seeks  to  mobilize  the 
soldiers  in  favor  of  Bolshevism." 

Scheklemanrj  then  discusses  the  practical  dan- 
gers of  Bolshevism,  picturing  in  darkest  colors  the 
results  of  the  movement  in  Russia  and  showing  how 
Bolshevist  rule  would  be  even  more  destructive  to 
Germany  with  her  highly  developed  industrial  sys- 
tem. "We  can  understand  why  the  tendency  toward 
separation  from  Prussia  manifests  itself  in  South 
Germany.  We  consider  it  our  duty,  however,  to  op- 
pose this  separation  by  every  possible  means.  France 
desires  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire.  .  .  ." 

Also  the  Baierischer  Kurier,  November  24,  calls 
attention  to  the  spread  of  the  Separatist  movement: 
"The  popular  governments  of  Bavaria  and  Wurttem- 
berg, along  with  the  official  classes  of  Cologne  and 
Dusseldorf,  agree  with  the  popular  government  of 
Baden  that  they  will  stand  together  under  all  condi- 
tions against  the  principles  of  the  Liebknecht  group 
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and,  in  case  of  necessity,  will  not  hinder  the  progress 
of  history  in  South  Germany  and  the  Rhineland  in 
the  direction  of  independent  government.  If  from 
out  of  the  unrest  in  Berlin  a  popular  government 
does  not  come  into  existence  the  whole  Empire  must 
break  asunder.  Already  in  the  Rhineland  the  ten- 
dency toward  breaking  away  from  the  Empire  and 
forming  a  new  government  is  imminent." 

An  article  appearing  in  Vorwaerts,  November  23, 
throws  even  more  light  on  the  subject  of  the  Separatist 
movement,  laying  especial  emphasis  upon  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Catholics  and  the  bourgeoisie:  "In  the 
Rhineland  the  movement  in  favor  of  separation  and 
the  creation  of  a  new  state  spreads  in  a  daily  expand- 
ing circle  of  people.  Known  during  the  past  week 
only  by  its  vague  outlines,  a  definite  and  fully  pre- 
pared plan  is  now  ready;  everybody  is  talking  about 
it — perhaps  tomorrow  Germany  and  the  world  may 
be  face  to  face  with  the  accomplished  fact. 

"This  movement  is  accentuated  particularly  by 
the  events  in  Berlin,  where,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Rhinelander,  the  Bolshevist  movement  appears 
most  threatening.  .  .  .  Futhermore,  however, 
it  is  the  fear  of  an  entirely  too  harsh  anti-clerical 
legislation,  which  naturally  above  everything  else 
promotes  the  Separatist  ideas  among  the  Clericals, — 
the  statement,  for  example,  that  Adolf  Hoffman 
intends  to  bring  about  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State  by  means  of  a  decree.  In  the  foreground  of 
the  agitation,  morever,  is  Bolshevism.  'Free  from 
Berlin'  has  become  the  watchword  of  the  Rhine- 
land.    .    .  ." 

A  WARNING  TO  BERLIN 

The  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  November  24, 
reports  an  address  of  the  new  Bavarian  Minister  of 
Justice,  Timm,  made  before  the  Society  for  Social 
Reform.  "The  purpose  of  the  revolution,"  said 
Timm,  "is  a  real  democracy,  not  a  minority  dictator- 
ship. There  are  to-day  the  extremists  of  the  Left  who 
would  lead  us  into  the  serious  dangers  of  internal 
disintegration.  The  methods  of  Russian  Bolshevism 
would  bring  destruction  upon  Germany."  He 
warned  the  people  of  Berlin  not  to  delay,  or  perhaps 
prevent,  the  conclusion  of  peace.  If  Berlin  were,  to 
seek  special  consideration  through  terrorist  methods, 
the  rest  of  Germany  would  certainly  regard  the  action 
as  disrupture,  and  the  unity  of  Germany  would  be 
most  seriously  threatened.  In  discussing  the  Separa- 
tist movement  in  Bavaria  and  the  consequent  welding 
of  the  South  German  states  into  a  republic,  Timm 
strongly  urged  that  the  entire  Bavarian  press,  with- 
out exception,  throw  the  weight  of  its  influence  against 
the  dictatorship  of  the  local  power  in  Berlin. 

THE  SEPARATIST  MOVEMENT  AND  GUILT 

The  seriousness  of  the  Separatist  movement  be- 
comes even  more  apparent  when  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  present  attempt  of  Bavaria  to  fix  the 
blame  for  the  war.  This  effort  was  initiated  by  Kurt 
Eisner,  the  Minister  President  of  Bavaria.  -  The 
Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  November  23,  gives 
the  following  account  of  Eisner's  statements:  "The 
Bavarian  Minister  President,  Kurt  Eisner,  received 


recently  in  Munich  a  group  of  representatives  of  the 
more  important  allied  newspapers.  A  correspondent 
of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  was  present  at  the  inter- 
view. Eisner  laid  great  stress  upon  that  phase  of  the 
question  which,  tended  to  prove  that  the  German  revo- 
lution was  solely  the  result  of  the  military  collapse, 
and  that  the  German  people  had  until  this  turn  of 
events  offered  no  resistance  to  the  war  policy  of  the 
government.  This,  Eisner  characterizes  as  absolutely 
false,  for  in  no  other  country  has  war  been  so  bitterly 
opposed  as  in  Germany.  The  revolution  movement, 
which  attempted  to  put  a  check  on  the  war,  has  been 
long  in  existence  and  its  influence  has  been  growing 
steadily  among  the  laboring  classes  and  in  intellectual 
circles.  But  'the  mailed  fist'  succeeded  in  becoming 
master  of  the  situation.  The  censor  did  the  rest  in 
preventing  the  outside  world  from  knowing  the  sincere 
desires  of  the  German  people  for  peace. 

"Eisner  .  .  .  did  not  hestitate  to  place  the  en- 
tire blame  upon  the  relatively  small  circle  of  mili- 
tarists, the  large  industries  interested  in  war,  and  the 
Pan-Germans.  The  German  people  for  the  most  part 
he  considers  blameless,  although  he  admits  that  they 
never  concerned  themselves  deeply  with  political 
matters.  Eisner  stated  also  that  he  had  a  great  desire 
to  publish  all  decrees  of  the  governmental  authorities 
in  Berlin  which  had  to  do  v/ith  events  leading  up  to 
the  war.  ...  He  then  pointed  out  that  the 
present  Berlin-controlled  government  is  in  a  critical 
condition.  Perhaps  the  ultimate  solution  will  be  a 
Haase-Liebknecht  government.  Bolshevism  has 
gained  the  upper  hand  in  Berlin,  a  fact  which  can 
have  no  other  influence  upon  Bavaria  than  to  increase 
daily  the  separatist  tendencies,  now  existing  below 
the  surface.  Eisner  said  in  conclusion:  'It  is  our 
desire,  along  with  German  Austria,  to  realize  the 
ideals  of  1848.'  " 

The  press  of  Bavaria  is  not  in  entire  agreement 
with  Eisner's  view  concerning  the  blame  for  the  war. 
On  the  other  hand  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  op- 
position to  his  attitude  toward  Berlin.  The  Muench- 
ner Neueste  Nachrichten,  November  24,  writes:  "As 
a  matter  of  fact  things  do  not  exist  as  Minister  Presi- 
dent Eisner  of  Bavaria  has  pictured  them.  .  .  .  There 
can  be  no  palliating  that  which  has  been  amiss  on 
the  side  of  Germany,  but  only  a  child  in  politics  could 
forget  how  devoutly  the  vengeful  politics  of  the 
French  and  the  Pan-Slavists  in  Petersburg  have 
looked  forward  to  war  and  how  feverishly  they  have 
prepared  for  it.  At  some  future  date  an  unbiased 
historical  writing  will  offer  an  opinion,  and  funda- 
-  mentally  it  will  be  quite  different  than  that  of  the 
Minister  President  of  the  Republic  of  Bavaria.  .  .  . 

"We  must  face  Berlin  and  the  radicalism  of  the 
Sparatacus  Group,  otherwise  we  will  have  to  contend 
with  chaos  and  the  invasion  of  the  enemy.  Who  is 
there  who  has  yet  a  spark  of  intelligence  that  will 
set  aflame  the  faint  light  of  hope  for  the  renewed 
strength  of  even  a  few  German  people  whose  watch- 
word°today  must  be:  'Save  Germany  from  Berlin!'  " 

THE  LERC HENFELD  REVELATIONS 

The  Baierischer  Kurier,  November  23,  which  has 
taken  a  strong  position  of  opposition  to  Berlin  and 
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Prussia,  has  published  in  some  detail  the  revelations 
concerning  the  responsibility  for  the  war,  taken  from 
the  notes  of  Count  Lerchenfeld,  who  was  Bavarian 
Minister  to  Berlin  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  most  important  revelations. 
Count  Lerchenfeld  wrote  in  1914  concerning  the 
ultimatum  sent  by  the  Vienna  Cabinet  to  Belgrade: 
"The  step  which  the  Cabinet  in  Vienna  has  resolved 
to  take  in  Belgrade — namely  the  delivery  of  the  note 
— will  take  place  on  July  25.  Action  has  been  post- 
poned until  this  time  because  of  the  desire  to  await 
the  departure  of  M.  Poincare  and  M.  Viviani  from 
St.  Petersburg  in  order  to  make  it  difficult  for  the 
allies  either  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  or  to  coun- 
teract this.  Until  then  a  pose  of  peaceful  intentions 
is  to  be  assumed  and  the  Minister  of  War  and  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff  are  to  be  on  furlough  for  some 
time  

Count  Lerchenfeld  then  summarized,  in  his  com- 
munication to  the  Bavarian  government,  the  contents 
of  the  note  containing  Austria's  ultimatum.  Con- 
cerning this  ultimatum  he  remarked:  "It  is  obvious 
that  Serbia  cannot  accept  these  terms.  The  conse- 
quence must  be  war.  It  is  agreed  at  Berlin  that 
Austria  should  take  advantage  of  this  favorable  mo- 
ment, even  though  at  the  cost  of  further  entangle- 
ments. The  opinion  here  is  general  that  this  is  Aus- 
tria's fateful  hour.  For  this  reason  the  declaration 
was  immediately  made  by  the  Berlin  government,  in 
reply  to  the  inquiry  of  Vienna,  that  any  line  of  action 
agreed  upon  by  Austria  would  be  supported  even  at 
the  risk  of  war  with  Russia." 

At  the  time  that  Count  Lerchenfeld  was  writing 
in  this  strain  to  his  government,  he  also  wrote  the 
following  to  Count  Hertling,  who  was  at  that  time 
Premier  of  Bavaria:  "With  reference  to  the  Kaiser 
traveling  in  a  foreign  country  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Great  General  Staff  and  the  Minister  of  War  of  Prus- 
sia being  on  furlough,  the  Imperial  Government  will 
declare  that  it  was  as  much  surprised  as  the  other 
powers  by  Austria's  action." 

The  Baierischer  Kurier  calls  attention  to  the  ad- 
ditional fact  that  in  a  telephone  communication  from 
the  Bavarian  Legation  in  Berlin,  dated  July  31,  1914, 
the  conviction  was  expressed  "that  the  unquestionably 
honest  efforts  of  Grey  to  preserve  peace  would 
certainly  not  check  the  course  of  events. 

"On  the  same  day  the  following  message  was 
telephoned  to  Munich  from  the  Bavarian  legation: 
'Thus  far  two  ultimatums  have  been  sent:  one  to  St. 
Petersburg,  expiring  in  12  hours,  and  the  other  to 
Paris  expiring  in  18  hours.  To  St.  Petersburg  the 
inquiry  is  as  to  the  reason  of  the  Russian  mobiliza- 
tion, and  to  Paris  as  to  whether  the  country  will  re- 
main neutral.  Naturally  each  will  be  answered  by 
a  refusal,  and  mobilization  will  take  place  at  mid- 
night on  Saturday,  August  1.' 

"The  Prussian  General  Staff  awaits  war  against 
France  full  of  confidence  and  reckons  to  be  able  to 
overthrow  France  in  four  weeks.  The  morale  of  the 
French  army  is  not  good.  It  has  very  few  howitzers 
and  bad  rifles." 


Again  in  a  report  of  August  4,  1914,  Lerchenfeld 
communicated  the  following  to  the  Bavarian  govern- 
ment: "Germany  cannot  respect  Belgium's  neutral- 
ity. The  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  has  declared  that 
even  British  neutrality  would  be  paid  for  too  dearly 
if  the  price  was  the  respect  for  Belgium,  because  an 
attack  on  France  is  possible  only  through  Belgium." 

The  manner  in  which  these  revelations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  papers  of  Bavaria  is  to  some  extent 
indicative  of  the  strength  of  separatist  feelings.  The 
Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  November  25,  ac- 
knowledges the  importance  of  the  revelations  relative 
to  the  guilt  of  Berlin  and  Prussia:  "Count  Lerchen- 
feld is  trying  in  the  statement  to  the  Bavarian  govern- 
ment to  show  the  feelings  and  opinions,  as  well  as 
the  expectations  entertained  in  influential  circles  in 
Berlin  previous  to  the  sending  of  Austria's  ultimatum 
to  Serbia.  .  .  .  No  one  who  examines  this  docu- 
ment thoughtfully  can  avoid  the  impression  that  on 
that  occasion  problems  affecting  the  very  existence 
of  our  people  were  treated  with  a  lack  of  seriousness 
which  bordered  on  criminality. 

"The  revelations  point  conclusively  to  one  thing, 
— that  very  important  decisions  were  left,  with  shock- 
ing unconcern,  to  military  powers.  The  system 
whereby  Germany  was  governed  form  the  year  1890 
until  the  end  of  last  September  did  indeed  deserve 
the  wretched  collapse  which  it  has  suffered.  Only 
it  seems  lamentable  that  the  whole  German  people 
should  be  caught  in  the  vortex." 
ALLIED  PRESS— Italian 

The  Yugo-Slavs  and  the  Austrian  Fleet 

Recent  events  in  the  Near  East  seem  to  have 
justified  the  tone  of  foreboding  with  which  Baron 
Sonnino's  Giornale  d'ltalia  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Yugo-Slavs  would  "avoid  every  non-friendly  act 
toward  Italy."  (See  Press  Review,  November  26). 
It  was  unavoidable  that  there  should  be  a  clash  be- 
tween Italians  and  Croats  for  possession  of  the  city 
of  Fiume  to  which,  if  one  accepts  no  other  criterion 
than  the  nationality  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Croats 
have  as  strong  claims  as  the  Italians.  Now,  however, 
another  serious  question  is  disturbing  Italian  public 
opinion.  The  attitude  of  the  Yugo-Slavs  with  regard 
to  the  Austro-Hungarian  fleet  is  commented  upon  in 
no  uncertain  terms  by  the  Italian  Press.  From  the 
tone  of  this  comment  one  may  judge,  in  a  measure, 
what  will  be  the  attitude  of  Italy  toward  other  prob- 
lems which  are  bound  to  arise  in  the  near  future  in 
Istria  and  on  the  Dalmatian  Coast. 

Baron  Sonnino's  Giornale  d'ltalia,  November  20, 
takes  the  lead  in  protesting  against  the  attitude  of  the 
Yugo-Slavs.  "We  believe  the  public  has  the  right  to 
know  the  exact  nature  of  the  extremely  strange  ques- 
tion of  the  international  law  raised  by  the  Yugo-Slavs 
for  the  receipt  of  the  ex-Hungarian  fleet.  This  fleet 
was  consigned  by  Emperor  Charles  on  the  eve  of  his 
abdication  to  the  National  Council  of  Zagabria,  which 
later  was  officially  recognized  by  the  Emperor  and 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government.  .  .  .  The 
plain  baseness  of  the  move  corresponded  fully  to 
Hapsburg  traditions;  it  constituted  an  attempt  to  sow 
discord  among  the  Allies. 

"When  the  armistice  was  signed,  delivering  the 
Austro-Hungarian  fleet  to  the  Allies,  the  Yugo-Slavs 
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refused  to  turn  over  the  ships  to  Italy —the  legitimate 
representative  of  the  Allies— and  made  this  very 
strange  protest:  The  Yugo-Slavs,  being  not  enemies 
but  allies  of  the  Entente,  consider  the  delivery  of  the 
flag  or  personnel  to  its  co-ally  Italy  as  superfluous, 
especially  since  we  are  the  legitimate  heirs  of  the 
former  Austro-Hungarian  empire.    Allies?  Heirs. 
By  virtue  of  what  treaty  or  agreement?    The  Allies 
and  Italy  recognized  the  right  to  independence  of  all 
the  nationalities  oppressed  by  Austro-Hungary,  but 
legally  a  Yugo-Slav  State  does  not  yet  exist.  .     .  . 
But  we  do  not  wish  to  intimate  that  the  Yugo-Slavs 
are  still  our  enemies  today.     Quite  the  contrary. 
Nevertheless  this  is  a  captious  and  absurd  thesis 
founded  upon  a  dangerous  equivocation  in  which  are 
contained  the  germs  of  dissension  able  to  destroy  in 
the  bud  the  Italo-Yugo-Slavic  friendship,  which  is  the 
indispensable  premise  of  the  peaceful  and  beneficial 
development  of  common  works  of  peace.    This  ques- 
tion can  have  but  one  solution:  that  dictated  by  logic, 
justice  and  the  law  of  war.    .    .    .    And  we  hope 
that  the  firmness  of  the  Italian  Government,  in  the 
common  interest  of  Italy,  the  Allies  and  the  Yugo- 
Slavs,  will  be  able  to  deprive  every  dangerous  in- 
trigue of  its  effect." 

On  November  22,  the  Giornale  d' Italia  resumes 
the  discussion.  "The  grotesque  Yugo-Slav  comedy 
has  lasted  long  enough:  it  must  stop.  Italy  is  wait- 
ing for  Paris  and  London  to  speak  an  explict  and 
energetic  word  which  will  cause  the  fanatics  of 
Zagabria  to  understand  all  the  hatefulness  and  im- 
possibility of  their  Italophobe  attitude. 

"At  the  peace  congress  all  of  us,  animated  by 
the  best  of  good  intentions  toward  the  people  we 
have  liberated  and  faithful  to  the  idealism  for  which 
we  have  fought,  will  discuss  and  weigh  in  a  spirit  of 
equity  and  conciliation  the  desires  and  needs  of  the 
Yugo-Slav  State  now  in  the  process  of  formation. 
But  today,  in  assuring  the  guarantees  necessary  to 
safeguard  the  military  results  of  victory  only  one  will 
has  the  right  of  way, — that  of  the  victors— ours  in 
the  interallied  sense  of  the  word.  The  armistice  ap- 
proved at  Versailles  delegated  the  military  authority 


to  no  one  but  the  Italian,  French,  English  and  Ameri- 
can forces.  Therefore  the  actions  of  the  Yugo-Slavs 
in  connection  with  the  fleet  and  the  limitations  which 
they  wish  to  place  on  the  advance  of  the  Italian  troops 
charged  with  executing  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  are 
inadmissible;  so  also  are  the  frauds  and  the  appro- 
priation of  war  material,  of  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
Italy,  in  the  name  of  and  on  behalf  of  the  Allies,  to 
take  possession." 

This  newspaper  finds  it  strange  that  the  Yugo- 
Slavs,  who  yesterday  fought  so  fiercely  for  the  pre- 
servation of  Hapsburg  power,  should  adopt  such  an 
ungrateful  attitude  toward  their  deliverers.  "It  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  repeat  our  faith  in  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  national  claims  of  the  people  liberated 
from  the  Austro-Hungarian  yoke,  nor  do  we  begrudge 
the  blood  we  have  shed  to  break  their  chains,  but  we 
naturally  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  to  prevent  the 
iron  of  these  chains  from  being  forged  into  weapons 
to  be  used  against  us.  We  wish  a  free  and  independ- 
ent, but  also  a  peaceful  and  friendly,  Yugo-Slavia, 
not  a  turbulent  and  hostile  neighbor  who  shall  con- 
tinue the  politics  of  Vienna.  If  Yugo-Slavia  has 
dreamed  that  we  shall  renounce  the  rights  purchased 
with  so  many  sacrifices,  that  we  shall  allow  an  enemy 
state  to  take  the  place  of  Austria-Hungary  whom  we 
have  beaten  at  the  cost  of  so  much  blood,  then  it  is 
imperative  that  she  should  be  disillusioned  before 
these  fantastic  ideas  intoxicate  her." 

The  Imperialistic  Idea  Nazionale,  November  21, 
the  policy  of  which  is  nothing  if  not  pan-Italian,  is 
even  more  idignant.  "The  whole  Italian  press  has 
unanimously  expressed  its  disdain  and  disgust  at  the 
unnamable  deceit  of  the  fictitious  cession  of  the  Aus- 
trian marine  to  the  National  Yugo-Slav  Council  of 
Zagabria.  Is  is  useless  to  repeat  with  what  warmth 
we  agree  to  those  exhortations  for  a  firm,  unshakable 
defense  of  the  essential  conditions  necessary  for  the 
life  and  future  of  Italy,— a  defense  against  all  hostile 
deceits  either  now  apparent  or  about  to  be  revealed. 

The  Italian  Government  must  with  all  the 
necessary  energy  exact  the  complete  execution  of  the 
clauses  of  the  armistice  and  the  full  satisfaction  of 
the  sacrosanct  rights  of  belligerent  and  victorious 
Italy." 
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Holland  and  Belgium 
The  decidedly  tolerant  attitude  of  Holland  to- 
ward Germany,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  Belgian 
Ministry,  while  obviously  two  distinct  matters,  in  no 
way  interrelated,  are  not  without  interest  in  their 
bearing  on  the  state  of  mind  of  two  neighbors,  the 
one  emerging  from  the  horrors  of  war,  the  other  from 
the  horrors  of  neutrality. 

Holland 

Dutch  neutrality  has  never  been  entirely  free  from 
certain  suspicions,  but  hitherto  it  has  always  been  pos- 
sible to  plead  that  no  nation  can  be  blamed  for  not 
committing  suicide.  Now  that  even  this  vestige  of  de- 
fense is  removed,  the  attitude  of  Queen  Wilhelmina's 
Government  becomes  more  irritating  and  the  more  in- 
explicable in  French  eyes.  If  one  may  judge  by  the 
sparse  comment  of  the  press,  the  only  reason  that  this 
attitude  has  not  been  more  extensively  attacked  lies 
in  the  general  preoccupation  of  French  opinion  with 
larger  matters.  Such  headlines  as  "Holland  Attempts 
to  Justify  Herself,"  Matin,  November  29;  "The  Im- 
proprieties of  Holland,"  Democratic  Nouvelle,  No- 
vember 27;  "The  Strange  Attitude  of  Holland,"  Gau- 
lois,  November  26;  "The  Allies  Demand  Explanations 
from  Holland  for  Her  Tolerance  Toward  Germany," 
Oeuvre,  November  26,  and  "The  Dutch  Government 
Confuses  the  Guilty  Kaiser  With  an  Ordinary  Refu- 
gee," Journal,  November  26,  even  when  they  intro- 
duce mere  news  items,  are  quite  as  eloquent  as  more 
extended  editorial  comment. 

La  Democratie  Nouvelle,  November  27,  draws  up 
the  most  complete  indictment  of  Holland's  present 
sins: 

1.  Allowing  passage  of  German  troops  across 
Limburg. 

2.  Hospitality  accorded  .William  II. 

3.  Internment  in  Holland  of  German  torpedo 
boats,  and  tugs  from  Antwerp,  in  violation  of  the 
armistice  of  November  11. 

4.  Permitting  William  II  to  "bring  into  Holland 
200  cases,  each  containing  more  than  50  kilograms 
of  gold  and  silver  coin  representing  above  33  mil- 
lion francs,"  thereby  contravening  the  provision  of 
the  armistice  which  forbids  the  "removal  by  the  en- 
emy of  any  public  funds  which  might  serve  as  a  gage 
for  the  Allies."  This  importation  of  treasure  is  "one 
more  clear  violation  of  neutrality"  suffered  by  the 
Netherlands  Government. 

In  this  connection  the  paper  recalls  that  at  the 
"German  invasion  the  unfortunate  Belgian  citizens 
whose  habitations  had  been  pillaged,  devastated  and 
burned  by  the  enemy  .  .  .  and  who  came  to 
ask  asylum  of  Holland,  were  received  with  blows 
from  the  rifle  butts  of  the  gendarmes  of  the  good 


Queen  Wilhelmina,  and  sent  back  heartlessly  to  their 
misery." 

UOeuvre,  November  26,  admits  that  "fidelity  to 
unfortunate  friends  is  too  rare  not  to  be  at  least  an 
extenuating  circumstance"  which  the  "Allies  will 
gladly  take  into  account  in  Holland's  case,"  but  still 
feels  that  The  Hague  will  be  asked  to  face  its  respon- 
sibilities. That  a  Dutch  citizen  gave  asylum  to  the 
ex-Kaiser,  that  this  hospitality  was  semi-official,  and 
that  there  is  doubt  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  at- 
tendant manifestations,  are  all  factors  which  make  the 
incident  an  unfriendly  act.  The  incidents  already 
enumerated  by  the  Democratie  Nouvelle  are  also  al- 
luded to  as  acts  which  violate  Dutch  neutrality  and 
justify  the  Allied  representations  to  Holland.  The 
article  closes  with  a  hint  that  such  actions  may  be 
"brought  up  when  the  Peace  Conference  is  approach- 
ing the  difficult  question  of  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt." 

The  Gaulois,  November  26,  reviews  the  Dutch 
position,  and  says:  "It  is  high  time  this  intolerable 
attitude  came  to  an  end.  The  note  we  publish  is  the 
first  warning,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Dutch 
Government  will  properly  appreciate  it." 

The  Matin,  November  29,  publishes  an  interview 
with  Jonkheer  van  Karnebeck,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  explanation  and  justification  of  Holland's 
position.    His  main  points  are: 

(1)  The  German  troops  crossing  Limburg  had 
been  disarmed,  and  crossed  under  control  of  the 
Dutch  military  authorities. 

(2)  Holland  cannot  interne  the  vast  number  of 
Germans  arriving  in  the  present  emergency,  and  hur- 
riedly decided  to  allow  passage  to  disarmed  Germans. 

(3)  Holland  all  through  the  war  has  endeav- 
ored to  serve  Humanity. 

(4)  William  arrived  uninvited  and  unannounced, 
thus  confronting  The  Hague  with  a  fait  accompli.  He 
has  been  received  like  a  simple  citizen,  and  given 
asylum  like  any  refugee.  Reports  as  to  his  banquets 
and  promenades  are  false  or  exaggerated.  The  ex- 
Kaiser  is  being  carefully  watched,  and  will  under  no 
circumstances  be  allowed  to  carry  on  intrigues. 

Belgium 

The  Belgian  situation  is  reviewed  at  length  by  two 
papers,  the  Temps  and  the  Petit  Parisien.  In  this  con- 
nection the  Petit  Parisien  emphasizes  the  failure  of 
Bolshevist  maneuvers  in  Belgium,  and  the  Temps 
discusses  the  new  "ministry  of  equilibrium"  which  is 
regarded  as  a  strong  cabinet  chosen  with  a  view  to  the 
harmonious  solution  of  the  pressing  national  prob- 
lems, and  intended  to  be  quite  outside  any  political 
considerations.  Le  Petit  Parisien,  November  28,  as 
a  preliminary  hastens  to  reassure  its  readers  that  Bel- 
gium at  least  is  an  oasis  untouched  by  Bolshevism, 
for  its  correspondent  asked  the  people  of  Brussels 
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about  it,  and  was  laughed  at  for  his  pains.  To  be 
sure  there  was  a  "handful  of  German  agitators,  sol- 
diers, or  trouble  makers  in  the  garb  of  soldiers,  that 
attempted  on  the  day  of  the  armistice,  to  involve  the 
Brussels  Socialists  in  a  revolutionary  movement,"  but 
the  Socialist  leaders,  who  refused  to  fall  in  with  the 
demonstration,  had  nine-tenths  of  the  people  behind 
them.  In  the  Socialist  proclamation  bidding  the  pop- 
ulace celebrate  the  returning  army,  the  word  "re- 
publican" was  effaced  repeatedly  by  the  crowd.  "Bol- 
shevism had  about  the  same  success  as  'activism'  dur- 
ing the  German  occupation." 

The  new  ministry  was  favorably  received;  "criti- 
cisms are  directed  only  against  individuals,  since  cer- 
tain people  wanted  to  see  ministers  chosen  from  other 
than  purely  political  and  legal  circles.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  general  tendency  to  place  confidence  in 
them."  Nobody  in  Belgium  expects  the  Golden  Age, 
but  the  best  men  of  all  parties  hope  to  see  "a  dulling 
of  old  passions."  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  uti- 
lize all  the  best  forces  of  the  nation  and  the  ground 
is  "well  prepared  for  a  fine,  solid  structure." 

The  Temps,  November  29,  points  out  that  the  in- 
direct contact  maintained  between  some  of  the  influ- 
ential Belgians  left  in  Brussels  and  the  provisional 
government  at  Le  Havre  made  it  possible  "to  accom- 
plish a  preliminary  work  of  preparation  which  would 
have  been  exceedingly  difficult  had  it  been  necessary  to 
do  it  after  the  return  to  Brussels."  Continuing,  the 
article  says  of  the  new  ministry,  that  it  "had  to  as- 
sure the  proper  representation  of  the  three  great  par- 
ties" and  had  to  "break  frankly  with  the  past  and  put 
into  practical  realization  the  vast  program  of  recon- 
struction that  had  been  prepared;"  above  all,  the 
"new  ministry  has  the  characteristics  of  a  combination 
of  equilibrium.  It  has  six  members  from  the  Left, 
— three  of  them  Liberals,  and  three  Socialists, — and 
six  from  the  Right." 

A  brief  biographical  note  of  each  man  is  pre- 
sented: 

Delacroix,  Premier,  not  in  parliament,  widely 
reputed  as  a  lawyer,  entirely  free  of  the  old  political 
atmosphere,  a  new  figure  rising  to  face  a  new  task, 
and  to  be  judged  by  his  acts. 

De  Broqueville,  Interior,  with  Renkin  the  only  I 
representative  of  the  former  Catholic  cabinet.  Ren- 
kin is  Minister  of  Railroads,  Post  Office  and  Tele- 
graphs. 

Jaspar,  like  the  Premier,  not  a  member  of  par- 
liament, Minister  of  Economic  Affairs. 

Harmignies,  Deputy  from  Mons.  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. 

Baron  Ruzette,  Agriculture. 

The  Liberals  have  very  eminent  representatives: 
Paul  Hymans  continues  his  distinguished  ser- 
vice as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Fulgence  Masson,  Deputy  for  Mons.  Minister  of 
War. 

Louis  Frank,  Deputy  from  Antwerp,  Minister  of 
Colonies. 

The  Socialist  Ministers  are: 
Emile  Vandervelde,  Justice. 


Edouard  Anseele,   Tribune   for   Ghent,  Public 
Works. 

Wauters,  Deputy  for  Huy-Waremme,  Food  Con- 
troller. 

The  Cabinet,  besides  its  party  equilibrium,  gives 
evidence  of  an  attempt  at  equilibrium  of  Walloon  and 
Fleming.  Such  a  cabinet  obviously  can  only  follow 
"a  large,  sanely  national  policy"  as  traced  in  the 
King's  speech.  The  dominant  impression  is  of  a 
"democratic  evolution  wisely  conceived,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  universal  suffrage  for  all  over  21."  This 
reform  is  now  accepted  by  the  Catholic  Party  and  the 
moderate  Liberals  who  formerly  made  certain  re- 
serves. It  has  been  agreed  that  the  present  Chamber 
proceed  to  an  electoral  reform  rather  than  go  through 
the  trouble  of  calling  a  national  assembly  and  then 
holding  elections.  This  means  that  general  elections 
will  probably  take  place  in  a  few  months. 

"It  is  scarcely  probable  that  purely  political  ques- 
tions will  regain  first  place  for  some  time.  All  is  sub- 
ordinated to  the  imperious  necessity  for  an  economic 
and  financial  reorganization  of  the  country  . 
on  an  absolutely  modern  basis,  which  will  make  Bel- 
gium ...  a  remarkable  land  of  experiments. 
Starting  as  she  will  with  a  slate  clean  of  all  passed 
routine,  her  efforts  in  every  field  will  give  a  precious 
lesson  to  all  nations." 

M.  Delacroix's  announcement  of  policy,  as  quoted 
in  the  Temps  December  1,  embodies  "reconciliation, 
reconstruction  and  co-operation"  and  the  "bending  of 
all  the  national  energies  to  economic  reconstruction." 
The  natural  corollary  of  this  is  his  hope  that  "old 
party  differences  will  not  be  revived"  and  his  satis- 
faction that  "Socialists,  Catholics,  and  Liberals  are 
eager  to  devote  their  full  energy  to  a  revival  of  na- 
tional prosperity."  Suffrage  reform  is  announced,  as 
indicated  by  the  earlier  Temps  article. 

The  Premier  also  made  an  interesting  announce- 
ment on  Belgium's  external  policy,  with  the  reserve 
that  the  "details  will  be  settled  after  the  peace  con- 
ference." 

1.  Belgian  neutrality  is  to  be  definitely  aban- 
doned (this  had  been  already  hinted  at),  and  the 
Treaty  of  1839  is  to  be  revised. 

2.  Great  Britain  has  promised  to  give  "Belgians 
the  same  treatment  as  her  own  citizens." 

3.  The  new  Government  hopes  that  England  will 
maintain  her  free  trade  policy  and  will  erect  no  bar- 
rier to  Belgian  products. 

4.  Belgium  cannot  join  any  "zollverein"  or  sign 
commercial  treaties  that  will  affect  her  "full  liberty 
and  independence,"  but  can  "conclude  alliances  in 
defense  of  her  national  independence." 

The  beatific  unanimity  hinted  at  by  the  Temps  and 
Petit  Parisien  appears  not  to  be  universal,  for  a^  Bel- 
gian correspondent  writing  in  the  extreme  Socialist 
Populaire,  December  2,  says,  (with  a  liberal  excision 
by  the  censor):  "With  the  bourgeoisie  keeping  the 
power  and  capitalism  keeping  the  mastery,  it  is  class 
dictation  that  the  proletariat  faces.  Undoubtedly  by 
the  power  of  their  organizations  they  will  be  able  to 
have  a  certain  influence  on  the  life  of  the  country. 
They  will  not  fail  to  fight  without  cessation  and  with 
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the  greatest  energy  to  force  the  dominating  class  to 
all  possible  reforms.  How  can  the  proletariat  settle 
its  status  freely  when  capitalism  dominates  its  eco- 
nomic life,  when  the  bourgeoisie  stifles  it,  when  the 
lying  state  schools  direct  its  thought,  and  when  the 
Church  throws  the  dark  shade  of  ignorance  over  its 
spirit?" 

The  Repatriation  of  Prisoners 
Gustave  Herve  wrote  in  the  Victoire,  November 
23:  "The  shameful  manner — shameful  for  France, 
shameful  for  her  government — in  which  the  return  of 
our  prisoners  is  being  carried  out,  deprives  us  of  all 
desire  to  rejoice"  during  these  days  of  triumph.  "The 
scandal  .  .  .  continues,  just  as  if  Clemenceau 
were  not  Minister  of  War."  He  was  not  alone  in  his 
opinion.  The  matter  was  the  subject  of  an  interpella- 
tion and  a  long  debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on 
November  27  (reported  in  the  Journal  Officiel,  No- 
vember 28),  as  a  result  of  which  the  following  points 
of  interest  were  brought  out: 

(1)  The  lack  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  having  failed 

(a)  Either  to  make  the  terms  of  the  ar- 
mistice sufficiently  definite  on  this  point  or  to 
enforce  the  actual  terms  adopted; 

(b)  To  make  proper  preparations  for  the 
reception  and  handling  of  the  prisoners  within 
the  French  lines. 

(2)  The  number  and  geographical  distribution 
of  Allied  prisoners  in  Germany,  and  the  plans  for 
their  prompt  repatriation. 

(3)  The  strong  position  of  the  Clemenceau  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Chamber. 

The  interpellation,  made  by  MM.  Laffont  and  Le- 
boucq,  concerned  the  measures  taken  and  to  be  taken 
by  the  Government  to  assure  the  satisfactory  execu- 
tion of  the  clause  of  the  armistice  dealing  with  the  re- 
patriation of  prisoners  of  war.  M.  Laffont,  in  open- 
ing the  debate,  described  the  "state  of  destitution  and 
distress"  in  which  Germany  has  been  sending  back  the 
released  prisoners,  who  have  been  arriving  "without 
clothes  and  without  food,  by  every  route  and  by  every 
means,  haphazardly  and  in  disorder."  And  in  the 
French  lines,  said  the  speaker,  "nothing  was  ready  for 
their  reception."  He  declared  that  "neither  the  Gov- 
ernment nor  the  High  Command  had  foreseen  this 
condition  of  things  and  that  no  measures  had  been 
taken  to  prevent  it."  In  many  places  our  prisoners 
appear  to  have  been  in  as  unhappy  a  plight  within  the 
French  lines  as  they  were  in  while  within  German  ter- 
ritory subsequent  to  their  release. 

M.  Ignace,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Military 
Justice,  replying  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  admit- 
ted that  the  condition  of  the  prisoners  had  become  par- 
ticularly deplorable  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
The  difficulties  of  the  repatriation  had  been  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  odious  procedure  of  the  Germans, 
who  had  "thrown  out  on  the  roads  thousands  of  pris- 
oners of  all  the  Allied  Nations,  leaving  them  without 
resources,  without  clothes,  without  food  and  without 
the  means  of  procuring  it.  We  have  witnessed  the 
spectacle  ...  of  long  columns  of  men  forced 
to  traverse  hundreds  of  kilometers  along  the  German 


roads  and  condemned  to  the  most  terrible  distress." 
The  first  and  greatest  fault  was  with  Germany,  "now 
fallen  to  the  last  degree  of  abjection."  After  reading 
the  protest  and  threat  of  reprisals  made  by  the  British 
Government,  M.  Ignace  announced  that  Marshal  Foch 
had  notified  the  German  headquarters  that,  until  their 
delivery  to  the  Allied  Armies,  the  care  and  sustenance 
of  the  prisoners  must  be  assured  by  Germany  "under 
penalty  of  reprisals." 

Turning  to  the  question  of  the  handling  of  the 
' prisoners  once  within  the  French  lines,  the  Under- 
Secretary  admitted  that  "there  have  been  regrettable 
incidents  which  should  not  have  occurred;"  but  de- 
clared that  "our  prisoners  are  always  presumed  to 
have  done  their  duty,"  and  denied  that  some  had  been 
treated  as  criminals.  He  then  proceeded  to  outline 
the  Government's  plan  for  the  amelioration  of  the  sit- 
uation and  for  the  prompt  return  of  "all  prisoners, 
Allied  and  French,  without  distinction."  The  total 
number  of  prisoners  to  be  repatriated  is  844,000,  of 
whom  464,000  are  French. 

(1)  For  the  170,000  prisoners  in  the  territories 
west  of  the  Rhine  a  system  of  motor  transport  has  been 
organized.  Trucks  provided  with  food  and  medical 
supplies  are  to  be  sent  ahead  of  the  Allied  lines  and 
directed  particularly  to  concentration  points  to  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Germans. 

(2)  For  the  100,000  prisoners  in  South  Ger- 
many, of  whom  60,000  are  French  and  the  remainder 
largely  Italians,  repatriation  will  be  effected  through 
Switzerland.  Well-appointed  trains  will  be  sent  to 
the  concentration  points  at  Constance,  Singen  and 
Bale,  and  the  prisoners  will  be  brought  to  France  at 
the  rate  of  15,000  a  day.  They  will  be  temporarily 
cared  for  in  camps  centered  at  Lyons  and  Besancon. 

(3)  For  the  574,000  prisoners  in  North  and  Cen- 
tral Germany,  of  whom  331,000  are  French,  repatria- 
tion will  be  carried  out  by  water  transport.  The  ports 
selected  and  the  number  of  prisoners  to  be  handled 
through  each  are  as  follows:  Koenigsberg,  6,000; 
Dantzig,  10,000;  Stettin,  100,000;  Strasund,  1,000; 
Lubeck,  29,000;  Hamburg,  92,000;  Bremerhaven, 
70,000;  Rotterdam,  282,000.  At  each  port  there  is 
to  be  an  Inter-Allied  Commission,  to  which  will  be 
attached  surgeons  provided  with  the  necessary  medi- 
cal equipment.  Disembarkation  in  France  will  take 
place  at  Dunkirk,  Le  Havre,  Cherbourg,  St.  Malo  and 
Brest. 

It  is  expected  that  the  number  of  prisoners  brought 
back  by  water  will  be  5,000  a  day,  and  it  is  hoped 
to  increase  it  to  14,000.  For  this  service  some  French 
ships  are  already  at  the  Government's  disposal,  and 
M.  Andre  Tardieu  has  been  delegated  to  ask  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  British  and  American  Governments.  M. 
Tardieu  has  already  reported  that  the  British  will  con- 
tribute ships  and  that  the  Chairman  of  the  American 
Shipping  Board,  "the  Honorable  Mr.  Hurley,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  each  of  the  large  American  transports 
which  have  recently  reached  France  can,  before  re- 
turning to  the  United  States,  make  a  voyage  for  the 
repatriation  of  prisoners."  It  is  also  intended  to 
make  use  of  interned  German  ships. 

To  criticism  of  the  Government's  action  in  stop- 
ping the  sending  of  parcels  to  French  prisoners  in 
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Germany,  M.  Ignace  replied  that  the  Government  had 
certain  proof  that  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  parcels  sent 
during  the  preceding  month  had  been  stolen.  Erzber- 
ger  himself  had  admitted  that  thousands  of  packages 
were  at  Karlsruhe,  and  laid  the  blame  on  the  Allied 
occupation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  In  response  to 
the  suggestion  that  prisoners  may  still  be  detained  in 
camps°of  reprisal  or  at  hard  labor,  M.  ignace  an- 
nounced that  "a  commission,  consisting  of  a  general, 
a  surgeon  and  a  number  of  officers  had  been  sent  to 
Berlin  to  collect  all  possible  information.  We  shall 
organize  delegations  charged  with  the  duty  of  direct- 
ing, in  the  interior  of  Germany,  the  execution  of  the 
armistice."  With  regard  to  the  total  sum  of  100,- 
000,000  francs  which  the  Germans  had  taken  from 
French  prisoners,  giving  each  in  return  a  paper  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  deposit  exacted — this  debt  will 
be  included  in  the  account  to  be  settled  between 
France  and  Germany. 

After  a  few  other  minor  points  had  been  raised 
and  settled,  the  Chamber,  by  a  show  of  hands,  adopted 
an  order  of  the  day  ''approving  the  statements  of  the 
Government  and  relying  on  it  to  demand  from  Ger- 
many the  immediate  execution  of  the  clauses  of  the 
armistice  relative  to  the  sustenance  of  prisoners  and 
to  their  repatriation,  and  to  take  immediately  all 
measures  necessary  to  show  to  the  repatriated  pris- 
oners, on  their  return,  the  sympathy  and  the  gratitude 
of  France." 

While  recognizing  the  guilt  of  the  German  au- 
thorities for  the  sufferings  of  the  returning  heroes,  the 
French  Press  refused  to  excuse  the  Government  for  its 
failure  to  prevent  the  cruelty  and  negligence,  and  es- 
pecially for  its  tardiness  in  providing  proper  care 
and  comfort  for  the  prisoners  once  within  French  ter- 
ritory.  The  Temps,  November  29,  wrote:  "It  appears 
from  the  discussion  that,  in  this  affair,  as  in  many 
others,  we  were  surprised  by  peace,  just  as  we  were 
surprised  by  war.     .     .     .     This  vote  gives  to  the 
Cabinet  complete  authority,  not  only  to  defend  our 
fellow-citizens  against  the  convulsive  kicks  of  Ger- 
many, but  also  to  remind  functionaries  of  every  grade 
that,  behind  the  festoons  and  decorations  of  our  legiti- 
mate celebrations,  it  is  well  to  remember  constantly 
that  the  task  is  not  completed  and  that  it  is  indeed 
reaching  its  most  difficult  period."    The  Socialist 
FHeure,  November  28,  is  even  more  bitter  in  its  irrita- 
tion:   "While  giving  receptions  at  the  French  Acad- 
emy" (to  which  Clemenceau  and  Foch  were  recently 
elected),  "one  paid  no  attention  to  the  organization  of 
transport  and  supply  for  these  masses  of  unfortu- 
nates.    .     .     •    But  none  the  less  the  Chamber 
gave  to  M.  Ignace,  in  exchange  for  his  good  intentions, 
a  vote  of  confidence." 

The  Radical,  November  29,  took  the  view  that, 
while  the  Government  was  blame  for  its  lack  of  fore- 
sight and  energy,  and  for  not  having  properly  appre- 
ciated the  baseness  of  the  German  mind,  the  interpel- 
lators  themselves  should  have  their  share  of  the  re- 
proach— in  that  they  should  have  intervened  at  the 
time  the  armistice  was  signed  and  before  the  harm 
had  been  done.  The  wrong  might  have  been  prevented 
by  more  definite  terms.    "What  ought  to  have  been 


done,  and  what  the  Government  should  have  de- 
manded, is  that,  after  the  framing  of  the  clauses  of 
the  armistice  and  before  the  exchange  of  signatures, 
the  provisions  should  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Chambers,  in  secret  session,  for  approbation  and  ex- 
posure of  details  which  might  have  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authors  of  the  agreement."  In  support  of 
this  contention,  the  Radical  cites  the  opinion  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  on  the  question  of  secret  diplomacy.  As 
for  reprisals,  this  journal  very  sensibly  points  out  that 
the  Allies  cannot  starve  the  German  prisoners  and 
that,  as  regards  breaking  the  armistice,  "the  Ger- 
man army  has  extricated  itself  from  the  hornet's  ne:l 
into  which  Ludendorff  has  drawn  it."  The  vote  of  the 
Chamber,  however,  "could  hardly  have  been  other- 
wise." 

The  Lanterne,  December  1,  contributes  the  follow- 
ing amusing  summary  of  the  Clemenceau  Govern- 
ment in  its  dealing  with  the  Chamber:  "  'God  created 
the  cat,'  wrote  Victor  Hugo,  'in  order  that  man  might 
caress  the  tiger.'  In  like  manner,  the  President  of  the 
Council  instituted  the  under-secretaries  of  state  for 
war,  in  order  that  the  'unifies'  (a  group  of  extreme 
Socialists  inclined  to  harass  the  Government)  might, 
without  receiving  taps  from  his  paw,  crush  with  in- 
sults, through  an  intermediary,  our  national  Tiger. 

.  Where  the  Tiger  would  roar,  the  Under- 
Tigers  purr — indeed,  quite  pleasantly!  . 
One  would  say  that  they,  (these  parliamentary  rep- 
tiles), by  bemauling  the  Under-Tigers  for  war,  might 
avenge  themselves  for  having  had  to  shower  applause 
upon  the  Under-Tiger  for  shipping.  But  such  martyrs 
of  the  arena  as  MM.  Abrami  and  Ignace  continue, 
withal,  to  smile  softly;  and  in  that  smile  there  is  a 
touch  of  irony, — for  well  do  they  know  that  all  this 
racket  will  end  in  a  vote  of  confidence." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

The  Causes  of  the  German  Military  Collapse 
(Die  Hilfe,  November  21,  1918.)  Friedrich  Nau- 
mann,  the  well-known  author  of  "Mitteleuropa,"  is 
also  the  founder  and  director  of  a  Berlin  weekly 
called  Die  Hilfe,  to  which  he  contributes  political 
articles.  His  magazine  has  consistently  supported 
internal  democratic  reforms,  a  peace  of  conciliation, 
and  the  idea  of  a  German  economic  empire  in  Cen- 
tral Europe.  In  the  issue  for  November  21,  he  pub- 
lishes a  remarkable  analysis  of  the  reasons  of  Ger- 
many's military  collapse,  which  forms  a  counterpart 
to  Captain  Persius's  expose  of  the  causes  of  the  naval 
collapse.  (See  Press  Review,  November  27.) 

"Many  people  do  not  understand  how  it  is  that 
German  military  power  came  to  an  end  so  suddenly, 
because  they  believed  implicitly  all  the  favorable 
communiques  about  operations  at  the  front.  Every 
doubtful  sign  of  weakness  in  the  enemy's  camp  was 
exploited  by  the  chauvinist  press,  while  the  condi- 
tion of  our  own  troops  was  painted  in  the  most  glow- 
ing colors.  Who  really  knew  what  faults  of  organiza- 
tion had  existed  for  a  long  time  in  supplying  our 
troops  at  the  front  with  reinforcements,  or  what  dif- 
ficulties these  latter  had  in  finding  their  proper  regi- 
ments? Who  knew  the  condition  of  our  troops  in  the 
East? 
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"From  time  to  time  people  heard  all  sorts  of 
things  from  soldiers  on  leave,  which  must  have 
sounded  very  suspicious;  but  all  cool-minded  citizens, 
guarding  themselves  carefully  from  the  habit  of  gen- 
eralizing, believed  the  assurances  issued  in  the  name 
of  Hindenburg  by  the  military  staff.  We  all  loved 
our  national  army  and  did  not  see  clearly  enough 
what  changes  were  going  on  within  it.  We  did  not 
know  exactly  how  little  remained  of  the  proud  army 
of  1914.  The  figures  of  losses  were  concealed  from 
the  masses,  though  their  weight  everywhere  was  felt  in 
an  ominous  way.  People  did  not  want  to  admit  thai 
the  end  of  our  strength  had  been  reached;  they  wished 
to  remain  brave,  keep  their  nerve,  and  hold  out  to  the 
end.  Nothing  more  effective  than  this  was  needed  to 
keep  up  the  will  for  battle. 

"Even  those  who  fundamentally  disapproved  of 
the  continuation  of  the  war  took  part  in  this  move- 
ment, for  individuals  cannot  shape  military  strategy 
according  to  their  own  wishes.  The  German  people 
were  desciplined  to  the  utmost;  they  endured  and  con- 
quered a  hundred  weaknesses,  until  the  day  came 
when  their  energy  disappeared  at  one  blow.  In  medi- 
cal parlance,  this  is  called  heart  failure,  due  to  bad 
blood  and  over-exertion.  Collapse!  That  such  a 
thing  might  happen  was  not  unknown  to  anyone,  for 
every  citizen  felt  that  there  was  a  limit  to  our  strength. 
Duty  demanded,  however,  that  this  fear  be  pushed 
aside,  like  a  malady  to  which  one  cannot  afford  to 
give  way.  Now  the  worst  strain  is  over.  The  Ger- 
man people  confess  that  they  have  been  conquered 
by  the  rest  of  the  world ;  but  they  will  not  die,  all  that 
they  need  is  rest.  Outside  of  a  few  wild  revolution- 
aries they  do  not  wish  to  shoot  or  be  shot  at.  Every- 
thing else  will  right  itself.  Only,  no  more  blood- 
shed! 

The  Kaiser 

"The  Kaiser  did  not  leave  of  his  own  free  will. 
From  his  standpoint,  that  would  have  been  an  un- 
pardonable error,  for  only  six  weeks  ago  he  thought 
he  had  some  prospect  of  leaving  a  parliamentary 
kingdom  to  his  grandson.  Now,  however,  William 
11  and  his  whole  glorious  house  have  gone.  The  first 
few  days  of  the  revolution  kindled  popular  discon- 
tent against  the  Kaiser,  for  he  was  an  obstacle  to 
peace.  This  was  followed  by  a  judgment  day  for  all 
German  monarchs.  Many  of  them  fell  like  ripe  ap- 
ples from  a  tree.  A  repulsive  monarchical  activity 
in  Finland,  Lithuania,  the  Baltic  Provinces  and  Al- 
sace-Lorraine failed  ignominiously.  As  if  the  war 
had  been  waged  to  carry  on  a  traffic  in  kingdoms! 
Many  old  values  descended  into  nonentity.  If  the 
Kaiser,  who  according  to  our  opinion  did  not  wish  the 
war,  had  allied  himself  with  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple against  the  military  extremists,  if  he  had  taken  up 
his  stand  behind  von  Bethmann  Hollweg,  as  he  seemed 
about  to  do  for  a  while,  the  British  system  of  mon- 
achy  might  have  found  favor  in  Germany.  Our  So- 
cial Democrats  conspicuously  abstained  from  republi- 
can propaganda  during  the  war.  At  first  no  anti- 
monarchical  sentiment  existed,  but  now  the  game  is 
up.  After  such  defeats  there  can  be  no  more  talk  of 
rulers  in  Germany.   It  has  all  turned  out  as  Bismarck 


feared.  The  ex-Kaiser  must  indeed  bear  an  indescrib- 
able burden  of  responsibility. 

German  Officers 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  our  officers  were 
good  and  able,  and  many  of  them  remained  so  to  the 
last.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  the  last  few  weeks, 
even  higher  ones  have  recently  been  found,  who  held 
no  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  It  re- 
minds one  much  of  the  year  1806.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
a  matter  of  history  that  the  emergency  and  reserve  offi- 
cers accomplished  a  great  deal,  submitted  as  they 
were  to  the  useless  vexation  of  a  removal  of  their  in- 
signia of  rank.  We  have  had  a  chance  to  observe 
German  officers  in  the  East,  West  and  South,  and  we 
will  take  up  their  cause  wholeheartedly,  if  anyone  at- 
tempts to  disparage  them.  They  do  not  deserve  con- 
demnation. 

"The  fault  lies  in  the  system.  The  principle  of 
universal  military  service  was  handled  in  an  undemo- 
cratic way.  The  army  of  the  20th  century  was  treated 
like  one  of  the  18th,  exactly  as  if  our  national  soldiers 
were  mercenaries.  The  spirit  of  industry  and  national 
defense  gave  way  to  a  system  of  servility,  and  the 
longer  the  soldiers  served,  the  more  bitterly  they  re- 
sented this.  Our  militarism  was  large-scale  industrial 
in  technique,  and  patriarchal  in  practice. 

The  Revolution  and  its  Problems 
"The  present  revolution  is'  primarily  a  military 
one;  but  in  order  to  have  such  far-reaching  effects  and 
dangers  it  had  to  have  at  the  same  time  social  aspects. 
As  such,  though  without  the  element  of  war,  it  stood 
upon  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  history  of  Western 
Europe.  We  simply  did  not  know  when  and  how  it 
would  come.  Our  revolution  is  not  the  same  as  the 
Bolshevist  upheaval  in  Russia,  no  matter  how  similar 
the  forms  of  the  two  may  be;  for  the  industrial  condi- 
tion and  national  education  of  the  two  peoples  are 
quite  different.  We  have  a  rational  Social-Democracy, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  Russia.  A  Democracy 
founded  on  general  illiteracy  necessitates  a  dictator 
or  a  system  of  absolutism.  This  was  the  situation  in 
Russia,  but  not  in  Germany.  As  soon  as  democratic 
civil  rights  shall  exist  for  German  men  and  women, 
they  will  need  no  other  aid  in  carrying  on  their  ideal 
system  of  government.  Our  social  reform  was  turned 
into  a  catastrophe  only  because  we  had  long  been 
denied  our  rights  and  because  for  many  years  the 
comedy  of  Prussian  equal  suffrage  had  been  carried 
on  in  a  shameless  way.  We  needed  fresh  air,  a  strong, 
cold  east  wind. 

"German  Liberalism  must  oppose  Bolshevism 
with  all  its  strength.  We  are  not  face  to  face  with  Rus- 
sian conditions.  Therein  lies  a  certain  danger  for 
Liberalism.  If  it  does  not  remain  absolutely  and  en- 
tirely democratic,  it  will  fraternize  with  the  growing 
reaction.  New  parties  will  arise  to  the  Left  of  it, 
which  will  take  up  the  necessary  development  where 
it  stopped.  The  whole  population  is  now,  for  a  mo- 
ment, making  a  powerful  swing  towards  the  Left.  All 
parties,  even  the  Conservatives,  are  reforming  their 
old  programs;  everywhere  republican  words  and  ideas 
are  coming  into  favor.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
groups  which  have  not  arisen  recently,  in  these  demo- 
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cratic  days,  will  only  be  converted  slowly  and  pain- 
fully to  the  inevitable  idea  of  progress. 

"With  all  seriousness  we  warn  the  people  of  this 
danger.  We  believe  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe was  that  the  Liberals  were  not  liberal 
enough.  We  talked  a  great  deal  about  the  individual 
curse's  of  militarism,  but  we  failed  absolutely  to  cre- 
ate a  fundamental  criticism  of  the  whole  system,  with 
a  view  to  a  constructive  transformation.  We  contented 
ourselves  with  showing  the  inadequacy  of  the  military 
system.  We  failed  to  gain  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  principle  of  obligatory  military  service;  and 
this  has  now  brought  its  revenge.  More  Liberalism 
would  have  meant  more  national  conservation." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

Finland 

Recent  dispatches  from  Finland  in  the  British 
Press  indicate  that  the  situation  in  that  country  has 
undergone  marked  changes  within  the  last  few  weeks. 
One  of  the  events,  which  in  the  words  of  a  dispatch 
from  Stockholm,  published  in  the  Times,  November 
1,  "has  produced  a  most  profound  and  salutary  ef- 
fect," is  the  action  of  the  French  government  in  with- 
drawing its  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Fin- 
land in  the  event  of  the  crown  being  given  to  a  Ger- 
man Prince.  The  same  dispatch  states  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  withdrawn  practically  all  of  their  troops, 
but  they  have  left  considerable  supplies  of  arms  and 
ammunition  in  the  hands  of  the  Finnish  Government. 
Nevertheless,  fear  of  a  new  uprising  by  the  "Reds" 
and  doubts  of  its  ability  to  control  such  a  situation, 
make  the  Government  hesitate  to  alienate  any  section 
of  foreign  sympathy.  Subsequent  dispatches  state 
that  an  agreement  was  reached  early  in  November  by 
the  various  political  parties  to  form  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment and  to  appoint  General  Mannerheim  Imperial 
Governor. 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  November  22,  com- 
menting on  the  change  of  government,  states  that  Gen- 
eral Mannerheim  defeated  the  "Reds"  in  the  Finnish 
revolution  and  then  went  into  retirement.  His  ap- 
pointment "is  the  formal  admission  that  Finland 
'backed  the  wrong  horse'  when,  after  the  break-up  of 
Russia,  she  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Germany 
and  became  a  tool  for  the  carrying  out  of  German 
schemes  of  aggrandisement  in  the  Baltic  and  North- 
ern Europe."  The  Guardian  draws  attention  to  the 
momentous  consequences  which  would  have  ensued 
had  Germany's  schemes  been  successful.  Russia's 
collapse,  the  seizure  of  the  islands  off  the  coast  and 
the  assistance  of  the  Finnish  government  would  not 
only  have  given  her  control  of  the  Baltic,  but  would 
also  have  enabled  her  to  threaten  seriously  both 
Scandinavia  and  Denmark. 

"All  these  schemes  havi  now  collapsed 
and  Finland  seeks  an  accord  with  the  Entente.  To  us 
the  action  of  her  government  in  attaching  itself  to  Ger- 
many seerns  a  strange  instance  of  short-sighted,  haste, 
but  we  ought  to  remember  that  it  reflected  the  strength 
of  the  conviction  of  Germany's  coming  triumph  which 
was  held  in  Eastern  Europe  this  spring.    There  is  no 


ill-will  in  this  country  toward  the  Finnish  people,  and 
there  is  more  than  a  suspicion  that  they  have  been  mis- 
represented in  much  that  their  government  has  done. 
Presumably  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  govern- 
ment will  be  to  restore  to  the  Finnish  people  full  lib- 
erty to  express  their  will." 

Mr.  J.  E.  Preston  Muddock,  an  English  author  and 
traveler  of  wide  reputation,  writing  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  November  26,  also  draws  attention  to  the  seri- 
ous danger  which  Germany's  successes  around  the  Bal- 
tic would  have  created  for  the  Allies.  "The  collapse 
of  Russia  has  not  utterly  ruined  Finland,  but  the  cry 
of  her  people  for  freedom  will  now  become  a  long 
drawn  agony  unless  we  and  our  Allies  can  save  the 
country  from  the  blighting  influence  of  the  Bolshe- 
viks." Finland,  in  his  opinion  "has  been  ruined  and 
desolated  by  the  Bolsheviks."  The  establishments  of 
the  Allies  on  the  Murman  Coast  and  at  Archangel  will 
give  the  Allies  an  opportunity  to  render  the  assist- 
ance which  Finland  asks  for. 

The  Outlook,  on  November  23  and  November  30, 
printed  two  articles  on  Finland  which  are  of  particu- 
lar interest  in  connection  with  that  country's  position 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  From  these  it  appears  that 
Finland,  after  being  taken  from  Sweden  in  1809,  was 
made  an  autonomous  part  of  the  Russian  Empire  and 
developed  enormously  until  the  reign  of  the  late  Czar 
when  it  suffered  from  "the  enmity  of  the  highly  placed 
Russian  Bureaucrats  .  .  .  who  tried  to  carry 
out  a  policy  of  russification  and  had  succeeded  to  the 
point  of  making  the  autonomy  of  Finland  nearly  non- 
existent." 

The  alliance  of  Great  Britain  with  Russia  was 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  gave  an  opportunity 
for  Germany  to  begin  a  propaganda  campaign  in  Fin- 
land. Under  the  Russian  policy,  which  included  a 
strict  censorship,  and  the  vigorous  German  propa- 
ganda campaign,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  friend- 
ship for  Great  Britain  was  destroyed  and  in  its  place 
an  amicable  feeling  towards  Germany  began  to  ap- 
pear. As  time  went  on,  not  only  did  anger  against 
England  continue  to  grow,  but  the  hostility  of  the 
Finns  was  directed  against  both  France  and  America. 

By  1917  the  food  scarcity  became  a  real  danger 
and  the  Russian  revolution  hastened  matters.  The 
revolution  gave  the  pro-Germans  a  new  chance,  but  it 
also  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Socialists.  The  latter 
elected  a  government  which  could  not  carry  on  and 
subsequently  was  replaced  by  a  Bourgeois  govern- 
ment "which  is  practically  still  in  existence."  For  a 
time  German  members  of  the  government  were  in 
power,  and,  as  a  price  for  German  help,  agreed  to  the 
establishment  of  a  German  Prince  on  the  throne  of 
Finland,  and  to  "the  adventures  in  Murmansk  and 
Russian  Karelia  where  Finland  was  but  the  cat's  paw 
of  German  plans."  Here  German  troops  made  requi- 
sitions on  the  Finns  "and  the  prospect  of  being 
brought  into  collision  with  the  Entente  ...  a 
thing  which  to  the  average  Finn  was  a  horror  .  .  . 
at  last  began  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  whither 
they  were  being  led,  and  protests  were  heard.  The 
agrarian  part  of  the  people  are  solid  against  a  Finnish 
Royalty  and  the  Socialists,  of  whom  there  are  great 
numbers  in  the  country,  are  anti-German,  even  if  they 
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are  not  pro-Entente."  The  Finn  "is  the  last  person 
in  the  world  to  undergo  a  German  regimentation,  and 
the  attempt  to  make  him  undergo  it  produces  a  result 
which  might  have  been  expected. 

"The  ranging  up  of  Finland  with  Germany  has 
been  the  work  of  a  few  who  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  entirely  corrupted;  added  by  a  fear  of  Russia; 
and  by  the  fear  generated  by  the  civil  war.    The  bulk 


of  the  people  have  been  deliberately  misled.  Left  to 
themselves  they  would  as  soon  be  friendly  to  the  En- 
tente as  not,  and  certainly  are  disposed  to  be  anti-Ger- 
man. .  .  .  There  are  signs  that  the  sound  po- 
litical sense  of  the  mass  of  the  people  will  yet  make 
itself  felt;  and  with  a  government  which  represents 
Finland  as  a  whole,  the  day  may  yet  come  when  re- 
lations friendly  and  firm,  between  Finland  and  the 
West,  will  once  again  be  opened." 
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ALLIED  PRESS— French 

The  Yugo-Slavs 
The  success  of  the  Allied  "policy  of  nationalities" 
in  the  case  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  resulting  in  a  very 
obvious  contribution  to  the  Allied  cause,  made  it  clear 
that  expediency  and  consistency  alike  demanded  at 
least  Allied  support  of  the  Yugo-Slavs  (South  Slavs). 
This,  however,  was  none  too  pleasant  for  Italy,  en- 
trenched behind  the  Pact  of  London,  which  not  only 
gave  her  hopes  in  the  territory  of  the  Yugo-Slavs,  but 
also  guaranteed  them.  Italian  opposition  caused  a 
certain  hesitancy  in  this  quarter  and  created  a  situa- 
tion which,  to  judge  by  the  liberal  excisions  in  the 
press,  was  regarded  by  the  French  censor  as  delicate. 
In  September  and  October,  it  looked  as  though  the  Ital- 
ian Government  would  really  reach  some  modus  Vi- 
vendi with  the  Yugo-Slavs;  but  after  the  Italian  vic- 
tory, the  breach  seemed  to  widen. 

Larger  issues  have  kept  this  delicate  question  from 
receiving  the  attention  it  otherwise  would  have  had. 
There  are  many  indications,  however,  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  see  justice  done  to  the  people  whose  national 
aspirations  the  Allies  have  acknowledged  at  least  by 
silence,  and  by  whose  friendliness  the  Allies  have 
profited. 

It  was  the  Czecho-Slovaks  who  started  the  Slavic 
ball  rolling,  April  21,  1918,  by  an  agreement  provid- 
ing both  for  an  army,  which  was  soon  actually  en- 
gaged on  the  Allied  side,  and  for  representatives  who 
were  to  sit  in  the  Allied  Councils.  Another  branch 
of  the  same  stock,  the  Yugo-Slavs  began  to  have  a 
tangible,  diplomatic-political  existence  even  before 
this,  as  early  as  1915,  when  on  May  15  the  Yugo- 
Slavic  Committee  was  formed  at  London  and  a  pro- 
gram drawn  up.  This  program  was  in  general  guar- 
anteed by  the  Pact  of  Corfu,  signed  in  July,  1917, 
which  specified  the  territory  over  which  the  Yugo- 
Slavs  have  full  historic  and  ethnographic  rights.  This 
specifically  included  Istria,  with  its  islands,  Trieste, 
Dalmatia  and  its  archipelago,  Carniola,  and  Gorizia. 
The  Pact  of  Corfu  is  significant  as  it  established  unity 
in  the  case  of  a  people  hitherto  scattered.  The  signers 
of  the  Pact  which  settled  the  internal  affairs  of  Yugo- 
slavia subject  to  a  national  assembly,  were  M.  Pach- 
itch,  President  of  the  Council,  for  Serbia,  and  M. 
Trumbitch,  in  the  name  of  the  Yugo-Slavs  under  the 
Austrian  yoke. 

Now  as  this  agreement,  while  tacitly  recognized 
by  the  Allies  (June  3)  and  the  United  States  (June 
28)  and  "approved  (Journal  de  Geneve,  September 
27)  by  all  the  Serbian,  Croatian  and  Slovene  organi- 
zations of  Europe  and  America,"  was  looked  on  with 
considerable  reserve  by  Italy,  there  was  a  certain  hesi- 
tancy in  Allied  policy  regarding  these  people,  that 
did  not  affect  the  case  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks;  and  this 
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despite  the  fact,  Temps,  September  21,  that  "they  too 
formed  a  volunteer  corps  in  Russia  which  under  Col- 
onel Marinkovitch  gave  a  fine  proof  of  endurance  in 
going  from  Odessa  to  Tcheliabinsk  and  from  there  to 
the  Murman  Coast."  The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Treaty  of  London,  April  26,  1915,  un- 
der which  Italy  entered  the  war.  This  document, 
signed  by  France,  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  Italy, 
promised  Italy  certain  territorial  acquisitions  with 
which  the  subsequent  demands  of  the  Yugo-Slavs  con- 
flicted. In  fact,  to  quote  Humanite,  November  17,  the 
Pact  of  London  "promises  Italy  the  greater  part  of 
these  territories,  notably  Trieste,  Istria  and  part  of 
Dalmatia." 

In  September,  while  the  censorship  was  still  vig- 
orous, as  the  staring  white  spaces  of  the  article  bear 
witness,  Qui,  September  3,  says  of  the  Italian  posi- 
tion: "It  is  no  revelation  that  Italy  has  a  natural  de- 
sire to  control  the  Adriatic.  It  might  almost  be  said 
that  this  is  her  chief  war  aim,  and  the  Albanian  Expe- 
dition is  the  manifest  indication  of  it."  This  article 
points  out  that  the  change  in  "Allied  policy  with  re- 
gard to  Austria,  and  the  brilliant  assistance  given  the 
Allied  cause  by  the  Austrian  Slavs  in  Russia,  make  it 
imperative  to  support  the  South  Slavic  branch  despite 
the  fact  that  Italy  sees  in  it  a  possible  menace  to  her 
policy  of  domination  in  the  Adriatic." 

The  Italian  Cabinet,  Temps,  September  21,  de- 
cided "to  close  the  vigorous  debate  in  the  country  over 
the  internal  policy  based  on  the  Yugo-Slavic  ques- 
tion," by  an  announcement  to  the  Allies.  This  com- 
munication recognized  that  the  Yugo-Slavic  "efforts 
to  gain  independence  as  a  free  state  were  in  accord 
with  Allied  war  aims  and  with  the  basis  of  a  just  and 
lasting  peace." 

Such  a  statement,  as  le  Temps,  September  23,  re- 
marks, constitutes  a  step  which  will  be  "cordially  re- 
ceived by  the  Allies,"  although  "under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances France  and  Great  Britain  cannot  mix  in 
the  Italo-Slavic  discussions."  It  is  the  view  of  this 
paper  that  France  and  Great  Britain  as  signatories 
of  the  Pact  of  London  cannot  act  as  arbiters  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  are  bound  to  "live  up  to  their  agreement." 
However,  the  two  chief  parties  "neighbors  for  cen- 
turies, understand  each  other  admirably,  and  have  a 
common  interest,  as  co-dwellers  on  the  shore  of  the 
same  sea,  which  takes  precedence  over  all  else."  This 
common  intrest  found  expression  at  the  Congress  of 
Rome  in  April  when  their  representatives  announced 
that  "the  liberation  and  defense  of  the  Adriatic 
against  any  foe  present  and  future  are  a  vital  interest 
for  both  peoples." 

The  Italian  Prime  Minister,  Signor  Orlando,  early 
in  October  announced  (Gauvain  in  the  Journal  des  De- 
bats,  October  5) :  "Italy  has  chosen  her  course  loy- 
ally and  has  full  confidence  that,  thanks  to  the  same 
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sentiment  on  the  other  side,  not  only  concord,  but  in- 
timate association  will  be  established  between  the  two 
peoples  to  the  inestimable  advantage  of  both."  Of  this 
declaration  Gauvain  says  that  it  "completes  very  hap- 
pily the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Septem- 
ber 8,  which  was  published  September  26,"  and  the 
announcement  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  agreement  of 
April  21,  1918,  which  '"as  a  public  recognition  of  the 
de  facto  Czecho-Slovak  Government  was  not  without 
utility."  Gauvain,  who  has  always  been  an  ardent 
champion  of  South  Slavic  unity,  and  speaks  with  the 
authority  of  an  expert,  expresses  his  pleasure  at  the 
Italian  policy,  and  sees  in  it  a  guarantee  of  advantages 
"not  only  for  Italy  and  the  Yugo-Slavs,  but  also  for 
the  triumph  of  the  Allied  cause  and  the  maintenance 
of  future  peace." 

This  apparent  reconciliation  of  Italian  national 
aspirations  and  the  demands  of  Yugo-Slavic  unity  was 
too  good  to  last,  and  it  soon  began  to  appear  that 
there  were  at  least  two  rifts  in  the  lute;  for  on  the  one 
hand,  Italian  nationalistic  aspirations  were  again 
stirred  by  the  Italian  victory,  followed  by  the  crushing 
armistice  terms,  and  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  di- 
visions even  among  the  Yugo-Slavs  themselves.  In- 
deed the  whole  Balkan  situation  seemed  to  be  fully  as 
complicated  as  ever. 

The  Socialist  organ,  Humanite,  November  17,  ad- 
mits that  the  "question  of  nationalities  as  presented  to- 
day in  the  Balkans  is  insoluble.  .  .  .  Nothing 
is  more  difficult  than  to  trace  the  limits  of  the  new 
Yugo-Slavic  state.  .  .  .  there  is  not  even 
agreement  between  the  Yugo-Slavic  peoples  them- 
selves as  to  the  form  and  constitution  of  their  state. 

At  present  there  seems  to  be  a  confusion 
between  Yugo-Slavia  and  Great  Serbia.  The  move- 
ment initiated  by  the  collaboration  of  M.  Trumbitch, 
a  Deputy  of  the  Dalmatian  Diet,  and  M.  Pachitch, 
Serbian  Premier,  is  triumphing.  This  means  the  uni- 
fication of  the  Yugo-Slavic  state  under  a  Serbian  dy- 
nasty, and  is  supported  by  people  who  call  themselves 
Socialists.  Other  Yugo-Slavs  favor  the  more  demo- 
cratic idea  of  a  federation  of  Serbs,  Croats,  Slovenes 
and  Montenegrans." 

La  France  Libre,  November  21,  a  journal  the  So- 
cialism of  which  may  be  regarded  as  of  a  correct  and 
impeccable  variety,  in  discussing  "Italy  and  the  Peace 
Terms"  says:  "As  we  observed  yesterday  certain  ac- 
cords were  concluded  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
which  were  merely  expedients;  if  any  trace  of  im- 
perialism subsists  in  them  it  ought  to  be  effaced." 
This  should  be  the  task  of  the  preliminary  treaty  of 
the  Allies  before  any  peace  conference. 

Now,  certain  Italians,  seemingly  forgetful  of  the 
Congress  of  Rome  and  Orlando's  recent  communica- 
tion Lo  the  Allies,  attempted  to  interpret  the  third 
clause  of  the  armistice  as  an  acceptance  by  the  Untied 
States  of  the  Pact  of  London.  Nor  was  this  all,  for 
Italian  comment  in  some  cases  went  so  far  as  a  de- 
mand that  Fiume,  which  is  not  even  alluded  to  in  the 
Pact  of  London,  be  occupied  by  Italy  and  become  Ital- 
ian property.  It  was  announced  by  a  Rome  dispatch 
November  17  that  troops  were  on  the  way  to  this  port. 


"It  is  high  time  to  break  off  proceedings  the  like 
of  which  nearly  lost  the  war  and  which  will  inevitably 
create  the  germs  of  future  conflict,"  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  article. 

The  Italian  occupation  produced  results  at  once; 
for,  says  VHumanite,  November  23,  "the  National 
Council  at  Agram,  constituted  October  17,  and  repre- 
senting Serbians,  Slovenes  and  Croatians,  with  one 
dissenting  voice,  adopted  the  motion  of  the  Dalmatian 
Government  conferring  the  regency  of  the  Yugo-Slavic 
state  on  the  heir  of  the  Serbian  throne,  Prince  Alex- 
ander, and  summoning  a  State  Council  to  meet  at 
Sarajevo.    This  Council  was  to  include  all  the  Na- 
tional Council  at  Agram,  50  delegates  from  Serbia, 
and  five  from  Montenegro."    According  to  the  same 
correspondent,  the  violent  hostility  to  the  Italian  Army 
manifested  by  the  populace  of  the  occupied  territory 
is  causing  grave  irritation  in  the  nationalist  Italian 
press.    Moreover  the  Italian  occupation  even  extends 
beyond  the  limits  formed  by  the  armistice. 

Gauvain  in  Debats,  November  27,  returns  to  the 
discussion  with  an  article  on  "Yugo-Slavic  Unity." 
Despite  every  obstacle,  and  every  attempt  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  agreement  of  Corfu,  despite  "un- 
fortunate influences"  and  the  pretense  that  the  dele- 
gates to  the  National  Council  had  not  full  title  to 
speak  for  the  people,  Yugo-Slavic  unity  is  achieved. 
Gauvain  enumerates  the  last  steps  after  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  National  Council  at  Agram  October  17, 
as  follows: 

November  3,  the  National  Council  announces  its 
creation  to  the  Allies  and  demands  recognition  as  a 
government  and  as  an  ally  of  the  nations  at  war  with 
Austria-Hungary  and  Germany. 

November  6-9,  conference  at  Geneva  of  Yugo- 
Slavic  delegates  (Korosec,  Cingria  and  Zerjav)  with 
M.  Pachitch,  Premier  of  Serbia,  the  parliamentary 
representatives  of  Serbia  (Prascovitch,  Marinkiovitch 
and  Triftkovitch)  and  with  the  delegates  of  the  Yugo- 
Slavic  Committee  at  London  (Trumbitch,  Gregorin, 
Vouiljovitch,  Stojanovitch  and  Benjamin).  This  meet- 
ing reached  a  full  agreement  and  embodied  it  in  a 
protocol. 

By  this  protocol,  Serbia  recognized  the  National 
Council  and  bound  herself  to  use  all  her  influence  to 
get  it  recognized  by  the  Allies.  At  the  same  time,  the 
creation  of  a  common  Ministry  for  Serbia  and  the  ter- 
ritory under  the  National  Council  was  decided  upon. 
This  Ministry,  which  was  to  be  superior  to  either  the 
Serbian  or  Yugo-Slavic  Ministries,  but  which  in  no 
way  altered  the  administrative  system,  was  to  direct 
external  policy,  the  army  and  navy,  and  to  arrange 
for  a  national  assembly.  Besides  this  it  was  to  provide 
for  the  transition  of  the  state  from  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment to  the  regular  life  of  a  state  as  defined  by  the 
future  National  Assembly. 

The  Serbian  Cabinet  did  not  entirely  endorse  M. 
Pachitch's  course,  and  a  new  cabinet  had  to  be  formed, 
wherein  Pachitch  remained  as  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, without  portfolio.  Gauvain's  only  comment  is 
that  "at  the  moment  of  the  execution  of  the  armistice 
.  the  Yugo-Slavic  state  must  present  a  firm 
and  unified  front." 
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Le  Pays,  November  29,  in  announcing  that  Y  ugo- 
Slavic  unity  was  a  demonstrable  factor,  remarks: 
'"One  of  the  Allies,  bodering  the  Adriatic,  inspired  by 
recollections  of  ancient  supremacy  on  both  sides  of  the 
great  Mediterranean  Gulf,  seems  none  too  eager  to  see 
before  it  another  commercial  and  maritime  power  es- 
tablished. It  is  a  question  of  the  Austrian  fleet,  which 
has  been  given  to  the  Yugo-Slavs  (see  Press  Review, 
December  3),  it  is  a  question  of  Fiume  and  its  Ital- 
ian population.  ...  It  is  for  the  Allies  to 
come  to  an  understanding  on  a  common  policy  which 
shall  take  account  of  individual  interests  but  subordi- 
nate them  to  the  general  interest." 

The  Journal  du  Peuple,  November  29,  says  of  the 
Italian  activity:  "The  haste  of  the  Italians  for  the  oc- 
cupation of  certain  points  in  Austria  is  likely  to  cause 
grave  conflicts  with  the  young  Yugo-Slavic  state,  the 
creation  of  which  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  war"  (censored). 

ENEMY  PRESS— -German  and  Austrian 

The  Yugo-Slavs  and  the  Italians 
The  fate  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic  Sea 
is  one  of  the  important  problems  arising  out  of  the  re- 
cent conflict.  Italy  went  to  war  with  Austria-Hungary 
in  1915  (partially,  at  least,)  to  redeem  the  Irreden- 
tist territories  of  the  Trentino,  Trieste,  and  parts  of 
Dalmatia.  She  seems  to  have  obtained  a  guarantee 
for  her  claims  at  the  Treaty  of  London.  But  now, 
with  the  dissolution  of  Austria-Hungary,  the  problem 
has  taken  on  a  different  aspect.  Trieste,  Istria  and 
Dalmatia  are  claimed  by  the  Yugo-Slavs,  on  the 
grounds  of  population,  geography,  and  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  The  Yugo-Slavic  race  as  a  whole  has 
shown  itself  a  tried  and  proven  friend  to  the  Allies; 
therefore,  is  it  fair  for  Italy  to  snatch  away  some  of  its 
most  cherished  lands?  The  Pact  of  Rome,  concluded 
in  May,  1918,  tried  to  settle  this  question,  but  seems 
to  have  been  too  vague  in  its  terms.  Lately  matters 
have  risen  to  a  climax.  Italy  has  occupied  points  of 
vantage  throughout  the  Adriatic  region.  The  Yugo- 
Slavs  have  mobilized  five  classes  of  their  military  re- 
serves. Clashes  have  taken  place  between  the  two  na- 
tionalities. The  situation  is  serious,  though  prob- 
ably not  irreparable. 

The  situation  cannot  be  adequately  understood 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  organization  of  the 
new  Yugo-Slav  State.  The  Fremdenblatt,  November 
25,  says:  "The  South  Slavic  (or  Yugo-Slavic)  Na- 
tional Council  in  Agram  had  adopted  unanimously, 
with  the  exception  of  one  vote,  the  proposal  of  the  Dal- 
matian Provincial  Assembly  to  entrust  the  Regency 
over  the  new  united  state  of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slo- 
venes to  the  Serbian  Crown  Prince  Alexander.  He 
will  form  the  first  government  of  the  new  nation  in 
Sarajevo.    The  National  Council  shall  consist  of: 

1.  All  members  of  the  South  Slavic  National 
Council  in  Agram. 

2.  Fifty  representatives  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Serbia. 

3.  Five  representatives  of  the  Kingdom  of  Mon- 
tenegro. From  these  the  cabinet  ministers  will  be 
chosen,  as  well  as  an  executive  committee  of  28  mem- 


bers, who,  in  co-operation  with  representatives  of  all 
the  political  parties  in  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  will 
take  up  the  organization  of  the  state." 

The  Kreuz  Zeitung,  November  26,  makes  matters 
even  clearer.  "As  has  already  been  announced  from 
Laibach,  a  sitting  of  the  South  Slavic  National  Coun- 
cil took  place  in  Agram  on  November  23.  After  a 
long  debate,  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  unite  in  one 
single  state  all  the  former  Yugo-Slavic  territories  of 
Austria-Hungary,  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia,  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Montenegro.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Ser- 
bia, as  Regent  of  this  state,  will  name  governors  for 
the  different  provinces.  They  will  reside  in  the  fol- 
lowing capital  cities:  Belgrade  for  Serbia,  Cettinje 
for  Montenegro,  Laibach  for  Slovenia,  Sarajevo  for 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Spalato  for  Dalmatia,  and 
Agram  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  As  soon  as  order 
has  been  re-established,  elections  will  take  place  for  a 
Constituent  Assembly.  This  body  will  decide  the  fu- 
ture form  of  government  and  will  form  the  draft  of  a 
constitution." 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse,  November  21,  gives  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  dispute  between  the  Italians  and 
the  Yugo-Slavs.  "The  armistice  with  General  Diaz 
was  concluded  early  in  November,  and  yet  we  are  al- 
ready receiving  news  of  a  fresh  mobilization  within 
the  limits  of  the  ex-Empire.  It  is  announced  from  Lai- 
bach that  five  or  six  classes  of  Yugo-Slavic  troops, 
from  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  Army,  have  been 
called  to  the  colors. 

"The  quarrel  between  the  South  Slavs  and  the  Ital- 
ians has  become  so  bitter  that  it  seems  as  if  a  new  war 
might  break  out  in  Laibach.  While  Austria  itself  was 
'Still  existent,  we  warned  the  people  many  times  that 
there  was  a  natural  antipathy  between  the  two  races. 
The  Italians  wish  to  annex  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
in  order  either  to  shut  out  as  much  as  possible  the 
other  races  near  the  sea,  or  to  make  them  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  Rome.  Nevertheless,  the  Italians- have 
been  loyally  supported  during  the  war  by  the  South 
Slavs.  Has  this  prevented  Italian  troops  from  occu- 
pying the  most  extensive  stretches  of  territory?  Not 
at  all!  Originally  Italy  had  but  one  fundamental  pol- 
icy, that  of  holy  egoism  or  national  Irredentism.  Then 
came  the  idea  of  subduing  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  After  the  victory  on  the  Piave,  it 
was  declared  that  the  strategic  security  of  Italy  was 
much  more  important  than  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination of  other  peoples,  even  though  Italy,  through 
a  desire  to  flatter  President  Wilson,  had  steadily  sup- 
ported that  principle  during  the  war. 

"We  German  Austrians  are  simply  spectators  of 
this  dispute.  But  our  state  cannot  be  indifferent  to  its 
outcome.  Italy  has  robbed  Vienna  and  the  Alpine 
lands  of  an  access  to  the  sea.  The  South  Slavs  have 
suffered  a  similar  fate  through  the  Italian  occupation 
of  Fiume  and  Dalmatia.  With  the  Yugo-Slavs,  Ger- 
man-Austria might  have  hoped  to  conclude  an  ac- 
cord, guaranteeing  her  an  outlet  to  the  Adriatic,  but 
with  the  Italians  this  will  be  much  more  difficult. 

"The  next  question  is  how  much  territory  has  been 
occupied  by  the  Italians?  Have  they  any  justification 
whatever  for  establishing  garrisons  in  Yugo-Slavic 
regions?    If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  what  forces 
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can  the  new  state  dispose  of  against  Italy?"  The 
Neue  Freie  Presse,  November  22,  makes  the  reproach 
that  the  Italians  have  unjustifiably  crossed  the  lines 
laid  down  by  the  armistice;  and  that  they  have  occu- 
pied in  this  manner  Karlstadt  in  Croatia,  Knin  in  Dal- 
matia,  and  Fiume  in  Isrria.  The  Yugo-Slavic  pop- 
ulation of  these  regions  is  much  aroused  by  an  order 
that  all  arms  must  be  surrendered  to  the  Italian  town- 
majors.  The  levying  of  requisitions  is  also  particu- 
larly oppressive  to  the  civilians.  . 

"However,  there  was  another  paragraph  in  the  ar- 
mistice, which  stated  that  the  enemy  might  occupy 
strategic  points  anywhere  that  he  deemed  it  advisable. 
IL  is  probably  on  this  point  that  the  Italians  base  their 
behavior.  The  intention  of  the  Yugo-Slavic  Govern- 
ment is  plainly  to  oppose  their  unreasonable  ally  with 
armed  force,  or  at  least  to  raise  a  menace  of  such  an 
action. 

"The  population  of  the  Yugo-Slavic  territories 
numbers  about  7,000,000.  (The  Statesman  s  Year 
Book  for  1918  gives  that  of  Serbia  as  somewhat  over 
4,000,000  and  that  of  Montenegro  at  about  5,000,000. 
Total  population  of  the  new  state  would  seem  to  be 
about  11,500,000).  Counting  every  available  man 
fit  to  bear  arms,  the  Yugo-Slavic  Government  might  be 
able  to  raise  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  soldiers. 
This,  however,  takes  into  account  neither  the  recruits 
who  are  living  in  territory  occupied  by  the  Italian 
troops,  nor  the  difficulties  of  armament,  equipment, 
and  provisioning.  Such  problems  cannot  be  solved 
in  a  moment." 

The  Koelnische  Zeitung,  November  25,  gives  a 
short  account  of  a  bloody  collision  that  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  disputants  at  St.  Beit,  in  Slovene  terri- 
tory. "It  was  caused  by  attempts  of  Italian  troops  to 
interne  and  transport  all  the  male  population  of  mili- 
tary age.  There  was  machine-gun  firing  on  both  sides. 
Casualties  were  numerous."  Germania,  November 
22,  declares  that  the  Italians  have  deliberately  refused 
to  obey  the  categorical  order  of  the  allies  to  evacuate 
Fiume.  The  Neue  Freie  Presse,  November  23,  out- 
lines a  house-to-house  canvass  made  by  Italian  offi- 
cers in  Divacca  and  other  Slovene  cities,  in  an  effort  to 
find  out  the  sentiment  of  the  inhabitants  toward  a 
union  with  Italy. 

Dr.  Aladan  Balla,  Hungarian  Minister  in  Agram, 
gives  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  dispute:  "The  situ- 
ation is  certainly  serious.  In  my  opinion  the  outcome 
does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  military  prepara- 
tions of  the  South  Slavs  as  upon  the  future  policy  of 
the  Entente.  Will  it  support  the  Italian  claims  or  not? 
If  it  does,  open  hostilities  will  probably  break  out.  If 
the  Allies  exercise  a  soothing  influence,  no  serious  epi- 
sodes ought  to  occur  before  the  opening  of  the  peace 
conference.  The  appearance  of  British  and  American 
troops  in  Dalmatia  has  had  an  excellent  effect. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

Von  Bethmann  Hollweg  on  the  Events  Leading 

Up  to  the  War 
Berlin,  November  27,  1918,  Wolff  Bureau. 

The  former  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire, 
von  Bethmann  Hollweg,  expressed  himself  yesterday 


to  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Deutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,  with  regard  to  the  revelations  of 
the  Bavarian  Government,  somewhat  as  follows: 

"I  am  grateful  to  you  for  giving  me  the  opportun- 
ity to  comment  on  the  Bavarian  revelations  about  the 
origin  of  the  war.  I  am  at  least  as  much  interested  in 
establishing  the  truth  of  the  matter  as  the  Bavarian 
Government.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  when  one 
wishes  to  serve  truth,  one  should  not  select  fragments 
of  truth  and  try  to  draw  conclusions  from  them,  as 
a  section  of  the  press  appears  already  to  be  doing. 
The  Bavarian  disclosures,  hitherto,  have  been  con- 
cerned wholly  with  the  Austro-Serbian  controversy 
and  our  part  in  it;  therefore  they  do  not  bear  either 
upon  the  whole  situation  or  upon  the  preliminary 
events  which  lead  up  to  the  war  with  Serbia.  Permit 
me  to  state  the  main  facts  so  far  as  I  can  in  a  short 
interview  without  prepared  references. 

"It  is  quite  true  that  we  agreed  with  Austria  when 
Austria  declared  it  necessary,  in  view  of  the  attempt 
at  Sarajevo,  to  act  against  Serbia  and  that  we  de- 
clared ourselves  entirely  ready,  in  case  further  mili- 
tary complications  should  ensue  from  the  action 
against  Serbia,  to  fulfill  our  treaty  obligations.  We 
have  never,  therefore,  in  any  form — by  allusion 
either  to  the  northern  journey  of  the  Kaiser  or  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff 
and  the  Minister  of  War  were  on  leave — attempted 
to  maintain  that  we  were  surprised  by  Austria's  ac- 
tion.   We  did  not,  to  be  sure,  know  the  text  of  the 
ultimatum  before  it  was  sent.    To  maintain  the  con- 
trary is,  at  least  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  false. 
Moreover,  when  it  came  to  my  knowledge  later,  it 
seemed  to  me  too  peremptory.    Our  subsequent  pol- 
icy was  directed  entirely  in  accordance  with  this  feel- 
ing of  mine.    But  I  will  speak  of  that  later. 

"Next  about  our  attitude  toward  Austria's  ac- 
tion against  Serbia.  What  was  the  general  political 
situation?  Surely  no  one  will  longer  deny  that 
France's  guiding  policy  since  1871  has  been  directed 
toward  the  recapture  of  Alsace-Lorraine;  while  Rus- 
sia, especially  since  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  has 
been  bent  on  getting  control  of  Constantinople.  Rus- 
sia was  maneuvering,  in  pursuance  of  its  schemes,  so 
as  systematically  to  weaken  Austria-Hungary's  posi- 
tion in  the  Balkans.  Both  powers  were  bent  upon  ends 
which  could  be  attained  only  through  a  military  de- 
cision. Both  powers  in  their  general  policy  were 
depending  confidently  upon  promised  support  from 
England.  Needless  to  say  Germany's  situation  be- 
came constantly  more  perilious  the  more  Austria's 
position  was  weakened  by  the  subsequent  intrigues. 

"It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that 
Wilson's  comprehensive  program  for  a  reconciling 
League  of  Nations,  which  even  today  is  still  waiting 
to  be  realized,  was  not  credited  at  all  then,  and  that 
self-restraint  in  the  interests  of  maintaining  peace 
was  not  yet  recognized  as  a  universal  principle  of 
international  morality;  but  that  unrestrained  aggres- 
siveness and  desire  for  war  were  then  regarded  as 
patriotic  virtues.  I  cite  the  Russian-Japanese  war, 
the  Boer  war,  and  the  Italian  Tripoli  campaign  as 
classic  examples  in  support  of  my  assertion.  Ger- 
I  many  had  to  reckon  with  such  conditions,  if  she  was 
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to  estimate  correctly  the  significance  of  the  Serbian 
machinations  against  Austria-Hungary.  And  that  was 
the  reason,  the  only  reason,  why  Germany  assented  in 
the  action  against  Serbia.  If  Austria-Hungary  suf- 
fered herself  to  be  further  undermined  without  tak- 
ing any  action,  Germany  would  have  to  face  a  situa- 
tion when,  without  allies,  she  would  have  to  combat 
France's  policy  of  revenge  espoused  by  Russia  and 
England.  How  little  we  wished  to  initiate  a  world 
war  may  be  seen  from  our  whole  subsequent  behav- 
ior. I  may  review  the  circumstances  of  the  decision 
briefly. 

"Our  effort  to  localize  the  Austro-Serbian  quar- 
rel was  by  no  means  a  fleeting  notion;  it  was  ener- 
getically endorsed  by  no  less  a  person  than  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey.  Our  attitude  was  heartily  approved  by 
Russia,  who  believed  herself  justified  in  attempting 
to  arbitrate  the  quarrel.  At  this  time  we  tried  to 
open  negotiations  between  Vienna  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. It  will  be  remembered  that  England  at  first 
proposed  a  conference  for  this  purpose,  but  that  af- 
terwards she  acquiesced  in  our  proposition  of  direct 
communication  between  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg. 
It  will  be  remembered,  furthermore,  that  we  warmly 
urged  the  Vienna  Cabinet  to  pass  over  the  misunder- 
standings which  had  arisen  with  the  St.  Petersburg 
Cabinet  and  to  assure  that  government  most  emphati- 
cally that  we  were  ready  to  fulfill  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions, but  that  we  must  refuse  to  allow  ourselves  to 
be  drawn  into  the  world  conflagration  by  Austria- 
Hungary's  risregarding  our  advice. 

"Is  it  conceivable  that  we  could  have  spoken  in 
that  way  about  our  only  ally,  and  could  at  the  same 
time  have  desired  a  war  which  could  not  possibly  be 
won  without  that  ally?  It  will  be  remembered,  finally, 
how  in  consequence  of  our  efforts,  negotiations  were 
being  conducted  between  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg 
when  Russia  suddenly,  and  in  violation  of  assurances 
expressly  given  us,  mobilized  her  entire  army.  This 
mobilization  was  virtually  the  war,  a  war  which  was 
willed  by  an  all  powerful  party  in  Russia.  Now  I 
maintain  that  no  one  can  have  a  doubt  on  this  point 
after  the  revelations  of  the  Suchomlinow  case.  These 
are  facts  which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  To  shoulder  up- 
on us  the  responsibility  for  the  war,  is  to  exculpate 
our  enemies  who  for  decades  have  been  making  plans 
incapable  of  being  realized  without  a  martial  con- 
flict. To  restrain  analogous  scheming  on  our  part, 
to  forbid  us  such  activity  is  not  right,  it  is  unjust. 

"How  did  it  come  about,  then,  that  in  spite  of 
these  facts,  which  I  have  already  reiterated  in  the 
Reichstag,  Germany's  criminal  responsibility  has  be- 
come the  aberration  of  almost  the  whole  world?  I 
will  express  my  views  quite  frankly  on  that  point  also. 
Incidentally,  I  long  for  the  day  when  I  may  help  the 
cause  of  truth  by  testifying  before  an  impartial  inter- 
national court  to  which  all  the  evidence  on  both  sides 
may  be  submitted.  Whether  the  Bavarian  Govern- 
ment chose  the  present  moment  for  its  revelations 
wisely  or  unwisely,  I  cannot  judge,  for  I  am  not  in- 
formed of  the  end  it  has  in  view.  I  fear  that  only 
error  can  result  from  partial  and  fragmentary  dis- 
closures, and  I  doubt  if  it  is  discreet,  at  this  moment 


when  we  are  to  enter  upon  peace  again,  to  provoke 
recriminations.  Therefore  I  refrain,  for  my  part, 
from  comment  on  the  remarkable  propaganda  where- 
by tire  enemy  has  succeeded,  through  mixing  truth 
and  falsehood,  in  discrediting  us  with  all  mankind 
and  in  supporting  his  pose  as  the  exclusive  champion 
of  altruism  and  all  noble  human  ideals.  But  I  will 
speak  soberly  and  without  reserve  of  our  share  of  the 
blame  for  this  world  calamity. 

"Now  a  word  about  Belgium.  It  is  generally 
known  how  the  regrettable  necessity  which  entailed 
our  march  into  Belgium  brought  upon  us  not  only 
the  appellation  of  barbarians  but  also  the  reproach 
of  responsibility  for  the  war.  I  spoke  freely  and 
honestly  of  Belgium  on  August  4.  You  know  how 
my  words  on  that  occasion  were  later  regarded  as 
being  in  a  high  degree  expressive  of  our  criminal 
intent.  Yet  even  today  I  stand  by  those  former  assev- 
erations ;  I  have  nothing  further  to  add  to  them. 

"Next  the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  claims,  among  his  Fourteen  Points,  re- 
paration of  the  wrong  done  to  France  by  Prussia  in 
the  year  1871  in  the  matter  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  which, 
so  the  President  explains,  has  jeopardized  the  peace 
of  the  world  for  nearly  50  years.  Let  me  propose  one 
question.  Did  Germany  perpetrate  an  injustice  by 
her  annexation  of  1871,  or  is  that  annexation,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  internal  justice,  to  be  regarded 
as  compensation  for  the  countless  annexations  which 
our  present  enemies  have  made  in  the  course  of  his- 
tory? Such  a  question  would  hardly  avail  at  the 
present  juncture.  In  the  words  of  the  President,  how- 
ever— this  I  can  clearly  establish — it  is  plainly  re- 
cognized that  it  has  been  France's  desire  to  regain 
Alsace-Lorraine  which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
has  troubled  the  World  for  the  last  half  century.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  made  a  mistake  in  not  under- 
standing that  Alsace-Lorraine  should  be  given  a  gov- 
ernment which  would  allow  the  inhabitants  to  for- 
get their  former  national  affiliations,  and  which  would 
at  the  same  time  have  forestalled  the  wide  prevalence 
of  the  notion  that  we  perpetrated  a  brutal  injustice  in 
the  year  1871,  a  notion  which  was  not  especially  prev- 
alent in  England  and  America  in  1871. 

"England's  example  serves  admirably  to  show 
how  oblivion  gradually  glosses  over  violent  annexa- 
tions. But  must  we  admit  before  all  the  world  that 
we  brought  about,  through  the  flaws  in  our  national 
character  and  through  our  unparelleled  criminality, 
the  war  which  was  only  the  natural  fulfillment  of 
political  conditions  for  the  last  century?  Words 
which  could  be  interpreted  as  aggressive  have  been 
quoted  extensively.  Pan-German  efforts  within  and 
outside  the  Empire  have  brought  us  into  deep  disre- 
pute; and  above  all,  the  so-called  naval  policy  stirred 
up  against  us  fatal  opposition.  There  were,  besides, 
many  flaws  in  our  internal  policy. 

"Excuse  me  from  probing  our  own  wounds  fur- 
ther in  this  hour,  when  we  stand  without  weapons 
after  the  four  and  a  half  years  of  heroic  military  ef- 
fort by  our  troops,  and  when  acute  convulsions  are 
shaking  the  frame  of  the  nation.  As  I  have  only  in- 
dicated our  answer  to  the  enemy,  so  I  have  only  in- 
dicated our  share  in  the  blame.    History  may  judge 
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the  case.  Only  he  who  fairly  and  squarely  faces  the 
truth  with  eyes  that  see,  has  a  right  to  live.  We  are 
entirely  willing  to  accept  what  blame  is  justly  ours; 
but  even  if  Fate  had  dealt  us  a  blow  as  hard  again  as 
this,  we  yet  would  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  forced 
into'  falsified  confessions.  We  are  no  Pharisees,  but 
neither  are  we  slaves.  In  the  very  depths  of  disas- 
ter, we  cling  to  the  unshakable  resolution  that  we  will 
cooperate,  however  difficult  the  future,  in  the  great 
task  of  humanity,  which  the  world  cataclysm  of  this 
war  has  prescribed  in  bloody  letters  on  the  firmament. 
We  can  do  so  only  if  we  are  and  remain  upright  men, 
purged  of  past  blemishes." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Dutch 

Holland's  Policy  and  Allied  Press  Criticism 
In  view  of  the  sharp  comments  made  in  the  Allied 
press  regarding  the  passage  of  German  troops  through 
Limburg  and  the  attitude  of  the  Dutch  Government  in 
connection  with  the  internment  of  German  torpedo 
boats  from  Antwerp  in  Dutch  ports,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  is  reported  in  the  Dutch  papers  as 
having  made  the  following  statement  on  November  25: 
"The  armistice  conditions  which  became  effec- 
tive on  November  11,  were  such  that  all  possibility 
of  resumption  of  hostilities  was  excluded.  There 
was  no  longer  any  reason  to  intern  the  troops  of  the 
warring  parties,  and  the  release  of  those  interned  in 
this  country  was  a  matter  of  course.    The  govern- 
ment was  the  more  ready  to  do  this,  as  the  British 
Government  had  intimated  that  it  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  release  of  prisoners  of  war,  including 
Germans.    Under  these  circumstances  it  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  superfluous  to  burden  Holland  with  more 
soldiers  to  be  interned,  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
care  and  transportation  of  the  many  refugees  from 
the  North  of  France  and  the  numerous  Allied  ex-pris- 
oners released  from  Germany,  imposed  the  greatest 
difficulties  on  the  country.    The  population  of  North- 
ern Belgium  had  protested  against  the  refusal  of  the 
request  of  the  German  troops.   According  to  informa- 
tion from  the  frontier,  there  was  real  danger  of  armed 
conflict  between  the  troops  interested  and  other  Ger- 
man units. 

"Therefore  the  government  decided  to  allow  these 
German  troops,  which  had  to  evacuate  Belgium  by 
a  given  time  and  which  could  neither  be  interned  or 
rejected,  to  cross  Dutch  territory  upon  condition  that 
they  be  disarmed,  that  they  surrender  all  war  ma- 
terial, and  that  they  remain  under  the  control  of 
the  Dutch  Government.  The  following  morning  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  verbally  informed  the 
embassies  of  the  United  States,  Belgium,  France,  and 
Great  Britain  of  the  steps  which  had  been  taken.  No 
objection  was  made  on  the  part  of  any  of  these. 

"According  to  the  rules  of  neutrality,  all  war- 
ships of  warring  nations  entering  Dutch  waters  are 
interned,  in  so  far  as  their  entry  is  not  allowed  under 
such  rules.  This  principle  has  been  followed  in  the 
case  of  the  torpedo  boats  coming  from  Antwerp.  As 
has  been  made  known,  the  Dutch  Government  does 
not  allow  the  passage  to  Germany  of  ships  seized  from 


Belgian  owners.    In  all  other  cases,  ships  are  free 
tc  proceed  to  Germany." 

The  criticism  which  has  appeared  in  the  Allied 
press  in  connection  with  Holland's  policy,  is  viewed 
with  little  satisfaction  by  some  Dutch  papers,  while 
others  are  entirely  reticent  on  the  subject.    Het  Vad- 
erland  (National  Liberal,)  November  27,  considers 
the  activities  of  the  British  and  French  press  as 
"hardly  friendly,"  and  remarks  that  the  French  es- 
pecially are  "very  sharp  in  their  comment."  Sur- 
prise is  expressed  at  this,  because  "our  entire  people, 
with  negligible  exceptions,  have  both  before  and  dur- 
ing the  war  always  shown  their  high  esteem  for  the 
French  Nation    ...    It  would  seem  that  the  un- 
friendly papers  take  this  bold  attitude  toward  our 
country  because  they  no  longer  stand  in  fear  of  a 
mighty  Germany.    Though  this  foreign  attitude  may 
mainly  be  due  to  the  presence  of  the  ex-Kaiser  in  our 
country,  we  still  believe  that  the  Allied  governments 
will  not  insist  upon  the  ejection  of  the  exile.    If  any 
country  has  the  right  to  demand  his  extradition,  it 
would  be  Germany. 

"The  whole  question  of  the  passage  of  German 
troops  is  considered  merely  a  matter  of  words,  since 
no  objection  could  have  been  made  had  the  Dutch 
Government  in  admitting  the  troops  told  them  that 
they  were  interned,  and  then  afterwards  informed 
them  that  they  were  free  to  return  to  their  country. 
It  is  a  serious  indication  that  part  of  the  foreign  press 
has  given  space  to  men  who  wish  to  use  this  incident 
as  an  argument  to  disannex  the  South  of  Limburg, 
in  order,  naturally,  to  give  it  to  Belgium."  In  re- 
gard to  the  internment  of  German  ships  in  Holland, 
Het  Vaderland  states  that  the  policy  pursued  is  in 
strict  accordance  with  neutrality. 

The  Telegraaf  (Liberal  Anglophile,)  November 
27,  deduces  from  the.  reports  of  its  Paris  correspon- 
dent that  the  French  Press  has  set  on  foot  a  serious 
campaign  against  the  Dutch  Government.  It  then 
remarks:  "Anyone  who  understands  the  feeling,  es- 
pecially of  the  French,  toward  services  extended  to 
the  devastators  of  their  country,  will  realize  the 
serious  mistake  our  government  has  again  commit- 
ted in  not  having  openly  revealed  its  policy  in  its 
dealings,  either  direct  or  indirect,  with  Germany." 

The  Amsterdam  Handelsblad  (Liberal,)  Novem- 
ber 27,  thus  replies  to  the  French  press  comments: 
"This  criticism  throws  a  distressing  light  on  the  spirit 
of  the  French,  because  it  clearly  indicates  that  France 
does  not  wish  the  armistice  conditions  to  be  carried 
out  loyally  and  completely  by  Germany  .  .  .  One 
wonders  if  the  conditions  were  intentionally  made 
so  severe  as  to  form  a  possibility  of  their  not  being 
enforceable.  If  such  were  the  case,  the  saddest  re- 
sults would  have  to  be  envisaged  in  regard  to  the 
intentions  of  the  conquerors  and  the  fate  of  a  nation 
whose  national  life  and  industries  are  of  such  tremen- 
dous importance  to  Europe." 

The  Handelsblad  endorses  the  opinion  of  Het 
Vaderland  in  regard  to  the  temporary  internment  and 
subsequent  release  of  the  German  troops.  It  also 
points  out  the  warm  sympathies  which  Holland  has 
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always  shown  toward  France,  and  expresses  surprise 
that  the  French  press  should  "so  hastily  defame  and 
criticize  in  an  unfriendly  manner  the  actions  of  Hol- 
land." 

In  conclusion,  the  Handelsblad  writes:  "The 
unpleasantness  of  the  Matin  s  incitements  is  not  that 


there  might  be  any  danger  of  bringing  about  difficul- 
ties between  ourselves  and  the  Allies;  for  this,  these 
expressions  of  indignation  lack  too  much  in  substance 
and  foundation.  The  seriousness  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  shows  the  spirit  of  part  of  the  French  press,  and 
therefore  part  of  the  French  public,  toward  our 
country." 
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The  Election  in  Ireland 

The  present  election  campaign  in  Ireland  is  for 
various  reasons  one  of  marked  interest.  In  the  first 
place,  Sinn  Fein  has  injected  into  the  perennial  con- 
test between  the  Nationalist  and  Ulster  Parties  an 
element  of  unusual  excitement  and  uncertainty.  Sinn 
Fein  is  conducting  a  wide  and  vigorous  campaign  not 
only  for  the  seats  in  the  predominantly  Roman  Cath- 
olic counties  but  also  for  the  greater  part  of  the  seats 
in  the  Ulster  counties.  The  underlying  principle  of 
its  policy  is  the  creation  of  an  Irish  Republic  which 
it  hopes  to  bring  about  largely  through  its  plan  of 
"abstentation."  This  policy  aims  at  obtaining  as 
many  Parliamentary  seats  as  possible  and  then,  by 
the  consistent  absence  of  the  holders  of  these  seats 
from  the  sessions  of  Parliament,  to  make  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ireland  by  that  body  an  impossibility.  It 
further  looks  to  the  creation  of  an  Irish  legislature 
from  the  members  so  elected. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  whose  power  in  Ire- 
land cannot  easily  be  estimated,  has  as  yet  made  no 
official  announcement  as  to  its  position  toward  Sinn 
Fein  but,  nevertheless,  "the  priests  are  again  playing 
a  most  important  part  in  the  election  campaign.  Most 
of  the  younger  priests  are  ardent  Sinn  Feiners,  and 
wherever  this  is  the  case  the  majority  of  new  women 
voters  may  be  trusted  to  vote  Sinn  Fein.  The  youths, 
of  whom  there  are  an  abnormal  number  in  the  country, 
will  do  the  same."  (Daily  News,  November  26). 

The  German  defeat  has  made  some  of  the  sup- 
porters of  Sinn  Fein  so  uneasy,  that  they  are  consid- 
ering some  sort  of  arrangement  with  the  Irish  Party. 
Mr.  Dillon  and  his  followers,  however,  while  realiz- 
ing the  danger  of  the  situation,  are  giving  no  coun- 
tenance to  any  kind  of  a  compromise.  The  Irish  cor- 
respondent of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  November 
20,  explains  their  position  as  follows:  "They  will  be 
content  and  confident  if  a  rallying  nucleus  of  the 
Irish  Constitutionalist  Party  is  saved  from  the  wreck," 
and  they  are  beginning  to  think  that  the  wreck  will 
not  be  as  complete  as  had  been  at  first  anticipated. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Guardian  outlines  some 
of  the  factors  which  indicate  that  Sinn  Fein  is  losing 
some  of  its  former  strength.  "First  of  all,  conscrip- 
tion is  dead  and  the  fear  of  conscription  will  no  longer 
sway  the  peasant  votes.  Second,  the  vision  of  an  in- 
dependent Irish  Republic,  designed  to  insure  'Free- 
dom of  the  Seas'  for  Germany,  has  become  exceed- 
ingly dim.  An  English  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
settling  the  Irish  taxes  in  a  Parliament  where  there 
would  be  no  Irish  representatives  is  taking  the  place 
of  the  former  fascinating  dream  in  the  imagination 
of  the  careful  Irish  farmer.  Finally,  the  Sinn  Fein 
farmers,  or  some  of  them,  have  begun  to  think  that 
an  Irish  Republic,  if  it  came,  might  be  a  Bolshevist 
Republic." 
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The  policy  of  the  Coalition  Government  toward 
Ireland  has  added  emphasis  and  excitement  to  die 
campaign.  The  Coalition  program  in  regard  to  Ire- 
land is  as  follows:  "Ireland  is  unhappily  rent  by 
contending  forces,  and  the  main  body  of  Irish  opin- 
ion has  seldom  been  more  inflamed  or  less  disposed 
to  compromise  than  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  So 
long  as  the  Irish  difficulty  remains  unsettled,  there 
can  be  no  political  peace  either  in  the  United  King, 
dom  or  in  the  Empire,  and  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
first  obligations  of  British  statesmanship  to  explore 
all  proper  paths  toward  the  settlement  of  this  grave 
and  difficult  question,  on  the  basis  of  self-government. 
But  there  are  two  paths  which  are  closed — the  one 
leading  to  a  complete  severance  of  Ireland  from  the 
British  Empire,  and  the  other  to  the  forcible  sub- 
mission of  the  six  counties  of  Ulster  to  a  Home  Rule 
Parliament  against  their  will."  (Times,  November 
22). 

The  f  reemen  s  Journal,  Nationalist,  November 
18,  states  that  this  declaration  "brings  the  hedging 
and  juggling  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  the  Irish  ques- 
tion to  a  finish,  and  throws  a  clear  light  on  the  pur- 
poses of  the  George-Carson  conspiracy  to  exploit  Sinn 
Fein  and  extinguish  the  Irish  Party."  This  paper  be- 
lieves that  "Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Sir  Edward  Car- 
son have  made  up  their  minds  that  Sinn  Fein  is  going 
to  sweep  the  country  and  when  that  event  occurs  they 
hope  to  be  able  to  convince  Great  Britain,  the  Domin- 
ions, and  America  that  an  Irish  settlement  is  im- 
possible. The  Irish  Party  will  have  been  cleared 
out  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  only  represen- 
tatives of  Ireland  there  will  be  Orange  representa- 
tives. Nationalist  Ireland  will  have  been  committed 
to  separation  and  Republicanism.  The  road  will  be 
cleared,  not  for  the  partition  of  Ireland,  but  for  the 
preliminaries  for  the  annexation  of  Ulster." 

The  Irish  Weekly  Independent,  November  23,  a 
paper  which  is  opposed  to  the  union  of  Ireland  with 
Great  Britain  but  is  hostile  to  the  Nationalist  Party 
and  is  not  on  the  other  hand  in  sympathy  with  Sinn 
Fein,  quotes  various  speeches  of  the  Prime  Minister 
to  show  that  he  has  changed  his  position  on  the  Irish 
question.  It  draws  particular  attention  to -a  state- 
ment in  April  last  in  which  he  is  quoted  as  having 
said:  "You  can  face  the  difficulties  in  Ireland  with 
a  united  country  behind  it,  and  you  can  only  get  unity 
when  your  section  of  the  community  feels  that  full 
justice  has  been  done  to  Ireland  in  procuring  for  hep 
that  measure  of  self-government  which  we  are  osten- 
sibly fighting  for  for  other  countries."  Self-determi- 
nation is  what  the  Allies  have  fought  for  and  what 
"has  been  defined  by  President  Wilson  as  the  right 
of  peoples  to  determine  the  form  of  government  un- 
der which  they  desire  to  live.  He  does  not  say  that 
these  peoples  must  be  unanimous,  or  that  a  small 
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section  within  the  territories  they  occupy  should  be 
given  a  right  of  veto.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is 
indeed  a  lover  of  liberty!  His  pledges  to  the  Ulster 
law-breakers  are  sacred.  Pledges  to  Ireland  as  a 
whole  are  like  pie-crust— made  to  be  broken.  It  is 
the  same  story  whether  Ireland  be  peaceful,  cairn, 
apathetic  or  turbulent.  He  is  eloquent  in  denuncia- 
tion of  defects  of  the  'old  system';  but  in  Ireland  the 
'old  system'  in  all  its  viciousness  must  be  maintained. 

The  Conservative  Irish  Times,  November  21,  says 
that  "no  sensible  man  can  blame  the  Ulster  Unionists 
for  their  policy.  ...  It  has  been  forced  upon 
them  by  the  folly  and  incapacity  of  one  section  of 
Nationalists  and  by  the  madness  and  Bolshevism  of 
another  section."  The  situation  brings  Ireland  to 
a  parting  of  the  ways  between  a  united  and  a  divided 
country.°  "If  Nationalists  want  an  Ireland  at  once 
united  and  self-governing,  they  must  hasten  to  con- 
vince Unionist  Ulster  that  such  a  settlement  is  not 
only  feasible,  but  can  be  arranged  on  a  basis  of  ab- 
solute justice  for  all  Irishmen  and  of  absolute  safety 
for  all  Imperial  interests." 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Ulster  Party  greeted 
the  Coalition's  program  with  enthusiasm.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Carson,  speaking  in  Belfast  recently,  is  re- 
ported to  have  said:  "Without  waiting  for  a  Home 
Rule  Bill  that  will  partition  Ireland,  let  us  make  the 
demand  of  the  Imperial  Government  that  in  all  future 
legislation  the  democracy  of  Ulster  is  to  march  hand 
in  hand  with  the  democracy  of  Great  Britain."  The 
same  point  of  view  appears  in  the  Northern  Whig 
(Ulster),  November  19.  "If  Ulster  is  true  to  herself 
no  party  can  force  Home  Rule  upon  her.  Our  fate 
lies  in  our  own  hands.  We  must  be  united,  we  must 
be  courageous,  and  we  must  insist  on  Ireland  being 
treated  the  same  as  Great  Britain.  To  those  who 
ur^e  us  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Nationalists  we 
must  say  in  terms  that  cannot  be  misunderstood  that 
we  will  not  touch  the  unclean  thing." 

In  view  of  the  larger  and  more  important  issues 
of  the  campaign,  comparatively  little  comment  on 
the  Irish  situation  is  found  in  the  English  papers. 
What  there  is  follows  almost  entirely  party  lines. 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Future  of  the  ex-Kaiser 
French  comment  upon  the  fate  of  the  ex-Kaiser 
has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  publication  of  his 
formal  act  of  abdication  and  by  the  indications  that 
the  British  Government  intends  to  insist  that  he  be 
held  personally  responsible  for  the  crimes  of  Ger- 
many. -The  discussion  groups  itself  under  two  heads: 
(1)  the  significance  of  the  act  of  abdication;  (2) 
the  disposition  lo  be  made  of  William  Hohenzollern. 

The  Significance  of  the  Act  of  Abdication 
William  IPs  act  of  abdication  reads  as  follows 
(Journal  des  Debuts,  December  2) : 

"I  hereby  renounce  forever  my  rights  to  the  Crown 
of  Prussia  and  the  appendant  rights  to  the  Imperial 
Crown  of  Germany. 

"Al  the  same  time,  I  release  all  officials  of  the 
German  Empire  and  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  all  offi- 
cers, non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  the  Prus- 


sian army  and  navy,  and  of  the  contingents  from  the 
Federated  States,  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  which 
they  swore  to  me  as  Emperor-King  and  Supreme 
Chief. 

"I  expect  them,  until  the  new  organization  of 
the  German  Empire  has  been  completed,  to  aid  those 
who  hold  the  effective  power  in  Germany  to  protect 
the  German  people  against  threatening  dangers  of 
anarchy,  famine  and  foreign  domination. 

"Done  in  the  original,  signed  by  our  own  hand, 
with  the  Imperial  Seal. 

"Amerongen,  November  28,  1918. 

"William." 

The  Temps,  December  3,  publishes  a  despatch 
from  Stuttgart  which  describes  the  original  document 
as  "typewritten,  on  paper  bearing  the  imperial  arms, 
and  signed  in  a  large,  bold  handwriting,  with  the 
usual  flourish  covering  the  whole  width  of  the  sheet." 

The  French  press,  while  relieved  to  have  the  an- 
noying uncertainty  as  to  the  real  position  of  the 
Kaiser  formally  removed,  refused  to  be  elated  by 
this  momentous  document.    Practically  every  article 
on  the  subject  declared  that  the  abdication  was  merely 
a  personal  act,  in  no  way  binding  upon  William's 
numerous  and  prolific  offspring,  asd  that  the  old 
machinery  of  Imperial  Germany  was  still  function- 
ing at  Berlin.    "The  Emperor  has  abdicated,  but 
Imperialism  has  not,"  wrote  the  Lanterne,  December 
2.    The  Temps,  December  2,  quoted  Hugo  Freuden- 
thal's  words  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  November  7: 
"The  effect  of  the  abdication  is  limited  to  the  person 
of  him  who  abdicates,  i.  e.  to  the  king.   It  does  not  of 
itself  extend  to  his  issue."    The  Journal  des  Debats, 
December  2,  was  of  the  opinion:  "William  II  leaves 
the  door  open  for  the  return  of  his  heirs."   To  think 
otherwise,  added  T Homme  Libre  of  the  same  date, 
"would  be  to  show  a  naive  faith  in  one  more  scrap 
of  paper." 

The  royalist  Gaulois,  December  1,  indulged  m 
the  unpleasant  reminiscence  of  "a  return  from  Elba. 
Humanite,  December  1,  with  splendid  socialistic  pride 
and  disdain,  piped  a  journalistic  "I  told  you  so  to 
the  editors  who  had  expressed  doubts  of  the  reality 
of  the  alleged  abdication  of  November  9;  and  closed 
its  25-word  comment  with  the  remark:  "For  us,  this 
information"  (of  the  abdication)  "has  only  a  purely 
retrospective  interest." 

There  was  some  speculation  as  to  the  raison  d'etre 
of  the  document.  The  Petit  Parisien,  December  3, 
thought  that  the  Dutch  authorities  may  have  insisted 
upon  it  as  a  justification,  albeit  somewhat  late,  of  their 
announcement  on  November  13  that  William  came  to 
Holland  as  a  private  person.  The  Temps,  December 
2  suggested  that  it  had  been  exacted  by  Ebert  and 
his  colleagues  as  "a  verbal  concession  to  be  thrown 
to  the  crowd,"  lest  some  one  might  think  them  less 
advanced  than  their  rival  Eisner. 

What  Shall  be  Done  With  William  Hohen- 
zollern? 

The  disposition  of  the  living  body  of  William 
Hohenzollern,  citizen  of  Germany,  resident  of  Hol- 
land, "wanted"  in  England,  France  and  Belgium, 
presents  an  interesting  moral  and  political  problem, 
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complicated  by  delicate  and  nebulous  questions  of 
international  law.  There  is  a  practically  universal 
feeling  among  French  newspapers  that  the  ex-Kaiser 
should  suffer  for  his  crimes.  But  there  are  difficul- 
ties hindering  the  execution  of  this  recognized  act  of 
justice:  how  can  the  culprit  be  caught  and  who  should 
judge  him?  Excepting  only  the  socialist  papers, 
which  appear  quite  unmoved  by  such  ordinary  human 
emotions  as  wrath  and  revenge,  all  the  important 
journals  have  ideas  on  these  questions. 

The  first  and  more  obvious  difficulty  is  that  "the 
bird"  is  still  "in  the  bush."  William  and  his  wife 
are  leading  a  comfortable,  though  somewhat  quiet, 
life  at  the  Dutch  chateau  of  Amerongen.  The  only 
official  announcement  of  the  Dutch  Government's  in- 
tentions is  the  statement  of  the  prime  minister  on 
November  13  (Lanterne,  November  23):  "The  ex- 
Emperor  came  into  our  territory,  after  his  abdica- 
tion, in  the  character  of  a  private  person,  consider- 
ing himself  as  such.  It  was  at  the  express  request 
of  the  Government  that  Count  Bentinck  placed  at  its 
disposal,  for  the  reception  of  the  ex-Sovereign,  the 
chateau  of  Amerongen,  situated  in  a  little-frequented 
district.  The  nature  of  the  asylum  accorded  to  him 
is  only  that  of  which,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  many 
foreign  refugees,  noble  or  distinguished  citizens  as 
well  as  lords,  have  received  the  benefit,  thanks  to 
the  free  and  tolerant  spirit  of  the  Dutch  people.  .   . " 

The  conservative  and  republican  French  papers 
regard  with  irritation  this  act  of  hospitality.  Some 
demand  that  Holland  expel  her  guest;  others,  that 
the  Allies  require  his  extradition.  The  Temps,  No- 
vember 22,  admitted  that  there  was  a  certain  excuse 
for  letting  the  Kaiser  cross  the  frontier,  as  he  was 
at  that  time  in  danger  of  being  assassinated  or  lynched. 
That  danger  seems  now  to  have  disappeared.  The 
Temps  refuses  to  discuss  juridical  questions  but, 
with  deep  sympathy  for  Holland,  reminds  that  coun- 
try that  "it  always  has  the  power  to  expel  an  unde- 
sirable guest."  On  December  2,  the  same  paper  point- 
ed out  that  "the  tardy  abdication  .  .  .  proves 
that  the  Dutch  Government  committed  a  serious  error 
in  not  interning  this  sovereign."  L' Homme  Libre,  De- 
cember 2,  held  the  same  view,  and  added  that  the 
fact  that  the  ex-Kaiser  is  not  in  an  internment  camp 
"justifies  an  energetic  demand  by  the  associated  pow- 
ers— and  the  execution  by  the  Dutch  Government  of 
its  simple  international  obligations."  A  fortnight 
previously,  November  19,  this  paper  had  advised 
Holland,  for  her  own  good,  to  deliver  William  to 
his  own  people. 

The  Petit  Parisien,  Echo  de  Paris,  Democratie 
Nouvelle  and  Matin  insist  that  the  Allies  demand  the 
extradition  of  the  ex-Emperor.  There  are  serious  le- 
gal difficulties  confronting  such  a  policy;  and,  al- 
though the  Matin,  November  16,  quotes  the  favorable 
opinion  of  ex-Judge  and  ex-Ambassador  Gerard,  and 
although  the  British  Government  is  reported  to  have 
decided  that  the  existing  law  covers  the  case  (Jour- 
nal des  Debats,  December  4),  the  French  papers  have 
not  met  the  problem  satisfactorily. 

The  articles  usually  begin  with  a  text  such  as 
"William  should  be  Extradited"  (Petit  Parisien,  No- 


vember 25).  Then,  after  a  respectful  reference  to 
the  Law  of  Nations  and  a  pretense  of  discussing  pre- 
cedents and  principles,  they  leave  the  reader  com- 
pletely lost  in  a  fog  of  appeals  to  "elementary  justice" 
and  "indispensable  prudence"  (Petit  Parisien,  No- 
vember 25),  and  to  "public  conscience"  and  "com- 
mon law"  (Echo  de  Paris,  December  1).  The  Dem- 
ocratie Nouvelle,  December  1,  shows  clarity  of 
thought,  at  least,  in  demanding  "a  sense  of  realities," 
and  in  refusing  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  chief  crim- 
inal through  the  labyrinth  of  this  "mysterious"  in- 
ternational law,  the  first  characteristic  of  which  is 
that  "it  is  not  international,"  and  the  second,  that  "it 
is  violated  with  impunity." 

The  Petit  Parisien,  December  3,  reported  that  the 
Dutch  Government  has  appointed  a  commission  of 
three  distinguished  international  jurists — MM.  Loder, 
Struycken  and  Ales — charged  with  determining  what 
should  be  the  policy  of  Holland  toward  the  ex-Kaiser 
and  toward  possible  demands  for  his  extradition. 

The  journals  just  referred  to  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  bringing  William  before  an  Allied  tribunal.  On 
the  other  hand,  F  Homme  Libre  and  the  Temps  seem 
inclined  to  let  the  Germans  themselves  dispose  of 
their  fallen  idol.  Gustave  Herve,  more  in  accord 
than  usual  with  semi-official  republican  papers,  puts 
the  case  for  the  latter  policy  very  vividly  in  the  Vic- 
toire,  November  10: 

"St.  Helena,  for  this  pigmy,  would  be  an  enor- 
mous pedestal.  .  .  .  We  must  not  repeat  the 
error  which  Europe  committed  in  1815,  by  giving  the 
martyr's  halo  to  that  other,  who  for  15  years,  had 
subjected  Europe  to  fire  and  blood. 

"If  the  hand  of  justice  ought  to  strike  down  this 
wretch,  let  it  be  the  justice  of  his  own  people.  Were 
he  hanged  or  guillotined  by  us,  or  only  put  in  a  cage, 
the  Germans,  in  25  years,  would  erect  statues  to  him. 

And  if  in  his  own  country  he  escapes  popu- 
lar justice,  let  him  live,  let  him  be  condemned  to 
live  under  the  curses  of  the  mothers  whose  sons  he 
has  slain,  or  the  wives  whose  husbands  he  has  killed, 
and  of  the  children  whose  fathers  he  has  murdered. 
Let  him  be  condemned  to  live  to  witness  to  the  end  the 
destruction  of  Imperial  Germany,  the  ruin  and  dis- 
honor of  his  country,  and  the  triumph  in  all  Europe 
and  even  in  his  own  country,  of  that  democracy  for 
which  he  professed  so  much  hate.    .    .  ." 

ALLIED  PRESS — Italian 

Problems  for  the  Peace  Conference 
Italian  press  comment  on  the  probable  terms  of 
peace  is  quite  reserved.  With  one  exception,  the 
newspapers  express  their  confidence  in  President  Wil- 
son and  blieve  that  his  speech  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, before  the  reading  of  the  terms  of  the  armistice, 
augurs  well.  Several  problems  are  indicated  as 
being  ripe  for  discussion,  but  it  will  be  noted  that 
no  direct  mention  is  made  of  Italy's  Irredentist  pro- 
gram, especially  that  part  of  it  which  concerns  the 
Dalmatian  coast.  It  would  appear  that  the  Italians 
have  adopted  a  policy  of  "watchful  waiting"  in  con- 
nection with  this  problem.  On  one  point  all  papers, 
— again  with  one  exception, — are  agreed:  The  terms 
of  this  peace  must  be  such  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  another  war. 
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With  its  customary  sobriety,  the  Liberal  Corriere 
della  Sera,  November  13,  observes:  "In  the  first  place, 
the  Allies  and  the  United  States  must  agree  on  the 
preliminaries,  the  acceptance  of  which  by  everyone 
will  constitute  the  basis  for  all  future  discussions.  But 
to  agree  on  the  preliminaries  of  peace  means  to 
agree  on  the  principal  lines  of  the  territorial  and  eco- 
nomic-political arrangement  which  should  prevail  in 
the  future.  And  the  degree  of  victory  which  we  have 
attained  gives  us  assurance  of  being  able  to  resolve  all 
the  complex  and  delicate  problems  upon  which  the 
international  future  rests. 

"Much  has  been  done  in  the  past,  but  much  still 
remains  to  be  done.    For  instance,  who  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Conference  and  who  will  be  excluded? 
In  order  to  understand  the  fundamental  importance 
of  this  problem,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  considera- 
tion two  States  which  entered  the  war  in  1914:  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  Russia.    The  former  has  left  in 
her  place  certain  States,  more  or  less  embryonic,  for- 
mally recognized  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  other 
Slates,  but  all  representing  political  interests  which 
ought,  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  to  have  a  voice 
at  the  Peace  Congress.    And  neverheless,  even  if  Aus- 
tria-Hungary is  today  less  than  a  geographical  ex- 
pression, she  may  still  be  a  diplomatic  fiction  able  to 
create  difficulties  and  complication.     In  regard  to 
Russia, — she  has  actively  participated  in  the  war  for 
more  than  three  years  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Russian  people,  especially  after  the  fall  of  Czarism, 
ought  to  participate  in  peace  transactions,  just  as 
the  German  people  will  participate  in  them  after 
the  fall  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  .   .    .  The  various 
Governments  ought  not  to  complicate  or  uselessly 
prolong  the  interval  which  separates  us  from  the 
Peace  Congress,  which,  given  the  results  of  the  war, 
will  not  substantially  modify  the  lines  established  by 
the  agreement  of  the  Allies  and  the  United  States.  .  ." 

In  regard  to  President  Wilson's  address  before 
Congress,  the  same  paper,  November  14,  writes: 
"President  Wilson's  discourse  is  the  most  solemn  and 
most  noble  comment  which  could  be  desired  on  the 
terms  of  the  armistice.  We  have  said  that  our  victory 
ought  to  bring  justice  for  the  vanquished  also.  Today 
we  wish,  and  ought  to  show  with  facts,  that  these  were 
not  vain  words." 

The  Catholic  Corriere  cV Italia,  November  14,  is 
more  exact  in  its  statements.    "The  World  War  is 
virtually  finished.    .    .    .    But  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  most  difficult  test,  both  for  the  Governments  which 
must  conclude  peace  and  for  the  peoples  who  must 
prepare  themselves  for  a  new  life,  begins  at  this 
time.   We  cannot  rejoice  at  the  imminent  peace,  with- 
out knowing  with  certainty  whether  or  not  it  will 
really  be  that  which  we  expect, — the  just  peace  which 
will  conclude  all  wars.    .    .    .    During  the  period 
of  the  armistice,  the  Allies  have  a  most  important 
duty  to  perform:  to  aid  the  enemy  of  yesterday  to 
overcome  the  social  perils  of  defeat,  to  give  bread 
to  the  people,  and  to  favor  a  tranquil  solution  of 
their  internal  crises.    .    .    .    The  armistice  ought 
to  lead  to  the  preliminary  conclusions  of  peace,  in 


which  will  be  indicated  the  general  aspect  of  the  Al- 
lies' claims  in  the  new  arrangement  of  Europe;  but 
this  should  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  solution 
of  the  greater  problems  of  the  war.  Today  the  im- 
portant problem  for  victors  and  vanquished  is  this: 
to  make  future  wars  impossible,  and  to  assure  to 
civilized  nations,  in  the  tranquil  reign  of  a  sane  de- 
mocracy, the  possibility  of  happier  days.    .    .  ." 

This  journal  also  pays  tribute  to  President  Wil- 
son and  defends  his  title  of  idealist.  "President  Wil- 
son in  celebrating  the  armistice  with  Germany  did 
not  fail  to  sound  again  the  note  of  high  humanitar- 
ianism  which  has  prevailed  in  all  his  previous  dis- 
courses. .  .  .  After  52  months  of  war,  it  is  high 
time  for  idealism.  .  .  .  The  program  of  a 
League  of  Nations  is  ours  in  particular,  since  it  was 
first  announced  in  the  course  of  this  war  by  the  Pope; 
and  it  is  also  the  program  of  Wilson,  who  is  not  a 
Socialist:  it  ought  to  be  the  program  of  all  parties. 
.  .  .  (Censored.)  We  wish  a  peace  which  shall 
give  the  death  blow  to  all  Imperialistic  tendencies 
and  which  shall  bring  an  end  to  all  nationalistic  exas- 
perations.   .    .  . 

//  Secolo  for  the  same  date  also  insists  that  the 
terms  of  this  peace  ought  to  be  such  as  to  obviate  all 
future  wars,  and  adds:  "The  question  of  finances  and 
the  control  of  material  will  also  be  among  the  diffi- 
cult problems  which  the  commission  will  have  to  ex- 
amine." 

The  Socialist  Avanti,  November  17,  not  laying 
aside  its  antipathy  for  President  Wilson,  comments 
with  its  usual  pungency  on  the  conditions  of  peace: 
"Wilson  forcibly  imposes  his  Fourteen  Points  on  mili- 
taristic Germany  and  she  accepts  them,  because  she  is 
beaten;  but  the  reticent  Allies  do  not  accept  them, 
because  they  are  the  victors.    .    .    .    For  a  cer- 
tain time,  only  one  dominant  note  was  heard  in  the 
Wilsonian  policy:  that  of  the  President;  and  there 
is  a  perfect  gradation  of  minor  tones  from  Bonar 
Law  to  Lloyd  George  to  Clemenceau  down  to  Pachitch 
and  Venezelos.    Now  that  the  hour  for  putting  the 
affirmations  of  his  program  into  concrete  form  has 
arrived,  Woodrow  Wilson  retires  and  Foch  speaks. 
And  what  as  to  national  questions  and  little  peoples? 
We  have  affirmed  a  principle  which  is  in  conformity 
with  true  democracy:  free  auto-decision,  autonomy 
in  an  ample  federated  system.  (Censored.)    But  the 
war  will  not  resolve  national  problems,  will  not  give 
a  secure  fatherland  to  small  peoples,  will  not  re- 
establish Europe  according  to  right  in  such  a  way  that 
this  will  be  the  last  war  and  that  the  peace  will  be  a 
durable  and  just  one  among  all  the  peoples.    A  last- 
ing peace  will  never  be  ours  as  long  as  the  proletariat 
allows  itself  to  be  embroiled  in  war.    The  interna- 
tionalist proletariats  should  have  no  other  law  for 
their  activity  than  the  continual,  resolute  and  decisive 
struggle  against  that  dogma  on,the  altar  of  which  too 
many  victims  have  been  imolated  to  swell  the  riches 
of  the  bread-lords,  and  they  should  believe  and  hope, 
not  in  bourgeois  idealism,  but  only  and  exclusively 
in  the  force  of  their  own  organization  of  class-party, 
in  their  international  union." 
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Kurt  Eisner 
For  some  days  past  internal  and  foreign  politics 
of  Germany  have  centered  around  the  name  of  Kurt 
Eisner.  He  stands  foremost  among  the  leaders  of 
the  Separatist  movement,  and  with  no  less  energy  he 
has  forced  to  a  definite  issue  the  question  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  war.  Pan-Germanists  and  official  mem- 
bers of  the  old  regime  he  has  set  trembling  by  his 
reckless  exposures.  With  no  less  courage  he  has 
defied  the  provisional  government  at  Berlin,  which 
he  regards  as  reflecting  the  same  tendencies  which 
plunged  Germany  into  the  war  in  1914.  The  outside 
world  is  moved  to  amusement  by  the  bold  strokes  of 
this  queer  artistic  genius,  striving  vainly  to  dispel 
the  dark  shadows  from  Bavaria  by  his  seemingly 
honest  confessions.  Meantime  his  compatriots  ap- 
plaud, grow  desperate,  or  writhe  in  an  agony  of  fear 
according  to  their  various  opinions.  As  a  result  of 
all  this  the  position  of  Eisner  grows  daily  less  secure. 
The  feeling  is  developed  throughout  the  Empire  that 
this  idealist  may  bring  ruin  upon  Germany,  already 
so  far  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  His  fall 
appears  to  be  imminent.  Indeed  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  next  few  days  may  witness  his  removal  from 
power.  Indeed  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that 
Bavaria  may  revert  to  her  ancient  monarchic  form. 

Who  is  Kurt  Eisner? 

So  much  has  been  said  of  late  concerning  Kurt 
Eisner,  that  it  is  not  amiss  to  present  briefly  certain 
facts  of  his  life  which  the  German  press  has  revealed 
during  the  period  of  his  political  dominance.  The 
Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  November  11,  sup- 
plies the  greater  part  of  these  facts. 

Eisner,  the  Minister  President  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  was  born  in  Berlin  in  1867.  He  is 
a  writer  by  profession  and  as  such  has  long  been  a 
champion  of  the  cause  of  socialism.  Until  1905  he 
was  an  editor  of  Vorwaerts,  having  been  in  that  year, 
along  with  live  other  editors,  ousted  because  of  rev- 
olutionary views.  In  1910  he  was  employed  by  the 
Muenchner  Post  chiefly  as  dramatic  and  art  critic 
but  giving  a  part  of  his  time  to  political  questions. 
As  political  writer  he  was  chiefly  concerned  with  re- 
porting the  political  activities  of  the  Landtag;  he 
thus  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Bavarian 
governmental  machinery.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  war,  he  severed  his  connection  with  the  Muen- 
chner Post,  desiring  to  lend  his  talents  to  the  promul- 
gation of  the  more  extreme  socialistic  doctrines  of 
that  day.  He  thus  became  founder  and  leader  of 
the  Independent  Socialists  of  Bavaria,  playing  a 
conspicuous  part  in  instigating  the  strikes  in  the  spring 
of  1917.  His  strike  agitations  led  to  his  imprison- 
ment, for  which  he  was  released  only  a  few  weeks 


ago.  His  views  are  those  of  the  Radical  or  Indepen- 
dent Socialists,  but  he  has  no  sympathies  with  the 
activities  of  the  Spartacus  Group,  with  its  Bolshevist 
tendencies. 

Current  Criticisms  of  Eisner 

Among  those  who  criticise  Eisner — and  his  cri- 
tics are  many — the  most  obvious  basis  for  attack  is 
his  previous  literary  career.  For  in  Germany,  also, 
the  belief  is  not  wanting  that  the  artistically  trained 
intellect  is  a  political  danger.  Thus  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung,  November  30,  writes:  "It  now  looks  as  if 
the  revolution,  which  has  been  so  fruitful  of  prob- 
lems, has  fostered  particularly  the  'Eisner  problem.' 

'"The  man  who  now  occupies  the  position  as  Min- 
ister President  in  the  Bavarian  Parliament,  sat  not 
so  very  long  ago  amongst  a  group  of  journalists, 
writing  feuilletons  and  dramatic  sketches,  glowing 
accounts  and  sneering  remarks  concerning  Bavarian 
politics  and  the  Landtag.  When,  as  perpetrator  of 
bold  deeds,  the  revolution  raised  him  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  government,  his  knowledge  of  state  af- 
fairs, gained  from  long  years  of  newspaper  work, 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  Thus  he  found  himself 
more  apt  and  better,  in  the  mastery  of  the  intricate 
mechanism  of  statecraft,  than  his  less  fortunate  asso- 
ciates, mere  beginners  in  politics.  He  surrounded 
himself  with  a  ministry  of  trustworthy  men,  finding, 
at  the  same  time,  supporters  in  those  circles  to  whom 
the  transition  to  a  Republic  appeared  a  delicate  task. 
His  first  governmental  act  revealed  his  resourceful 
intellect.  With  the  project  of  creating  a  parliament 
of  professional  and  trade  organizations  in  addition 
to  the  provisional  national  council,  he  applied  him- 
self with  consummate  skill  to  the  various  groups  of 
bourgeois  interests.  But  in  many  of  his  public  ut- 
terances not  only  do  the  influences  of  his  purely  sty- 
listic career  appear,  but  even  more  is  the  passionate 
idealist  apparent." 

The  Koelnische  Voikszeitung,  December  1,  treats 
the  career  of  Eisner  as  that  of  an  adventurer:  "Kurt 
Eisner,  alias  Solomon  Kosmanowsky,  from  Galicia, 
remains  still  in  the  seat  of  the  Bavarian  Minister 
President.  .  .  .  If  we  are  to  have  orderly  politi- 
cal relations,  all  that  Eisner  has  done  must  be  un- 
done; he  must  be  removed  far  from  the  political 
stage  or  at  least  from  a  post  of  political  responsibility. 
He  now  has  such  a  position  because  he  is  supported 
by  a  group  of  armed  men.  The  great  majority  of  the 
Bavarian  people  suffer  his  dominance  only' with  con- 
cealed rage,  and  the  outside  world,  as  the  Swiss  af- 
fair shows,  does  not  recognize  his  government. 

"At  the  Imperial  conference  on  last  Monday,  he 
sought  to  make  an  impression  with  the  statement  that 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Allies  came  not  merely 
from  the  newspapers,  but  from  personal  relations. 
Certainly  that  was  merely  a  suggestion,  but  never- 
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theless  it  was  stated  clearly  enough  to  permit  the 
assumption  that  by  some  means  he  has  been  in  com- 
munication with  France.  That  suspicion  should  light 
upon  Clemenceau  is  not  strange,  especially  since 
Eisner  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  explain  the  views 
of  Clemenceau." 

The  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  states  that  Mr. 
Muckle,  the  Bavarian  Minister  at  Berlin,  said,  when 
a«ked  officially  concerning  the  revelations,  that  they 
were  made  public  at  the  instigation  of  Clemenceau 
who  as  Dr.  Muckle  explained  at  some  length,  worked 
through  the  Bavarian  Minister  in  Berne. 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  November  27,  while  dis- 
cussin-  the  idealistic  tendencies  of  Eisner,  lays  par- 
ticular  emphasis  upon  his  hostility  toward  the  Ber- 
lin foreign  office. 

"Kurt  Eisner's  actions  assume  a  form  more  and 
more  strange.    .    .    .    Worse  than  all  which  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  can  now  do  or  fail  to 
do,  is  that  which  Eisner  and  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Workingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Council,  instructed 
bv  him  in  foreign  politics,  have  done.    What  they 
have  done  is  nothing  less  than  the  submission  of  the 
Imperial  Government  to  the  will  of  one  of  the  fed- 
eral states,  which  must  have  as  a  consequence  the 
destruction  of  all  governmental  authority  and  the 
disintegration  of  the  Empire.    Kurt  Eisner  feels  him- 
self personally  wounded  because  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  disapproves  of  the  publication  of  the 
communications  of  the  Bavarian  Legation  at  Berlin. 
Eisner  comes  from  the  realm  of  poetry;  but  politics 
is  a  dry  subject.    If  one  seeks  to  pursue  it  with  the 
poetic  touch  which  Eisner  employs,  letting  his  execu- 
tive council  march  behind  his  poetry,  the  outside 
world  will  doubtless  be  much  amused.    But  the  Em- 
pire could  not  stand,  it  would  of  necessity  fall." 

Eisner's  handling  of  foreign  affairs  has  been,  of 
course,  the  most  fruitful  cause  for  attack.  Vor- 
waerts,  November  29,  is  particularly  hostile  to  Eisner 
because  of  his  supposed  inconsistency  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  responsibility  for  the  war,  regarding 
Eisner  in  1914  as  the  one  Socialist  who  placed  the 
responsibility  for  the  war  elsewhere  than  upon  the 
government  at  Berlin.  The  article  was  written  by 
the  editor  of  Vorwaerts,  Eric  Kuttner. 

"Assuming  full  responsibility  for  my  statements, 
I  declare,  without  reserve,  that  Kurt  Eisner  is  the  last 
person  justified  in  proclaiming  other  people  as  'com- 
promised' on  account  of  their  having  believed  Ger- 
many innocent  of  responsibility  for  the  war  or  on 
account  of  their  having  advocated  the  sanctioning  of 
war  credits.    Fie  should  at  least  be  honest  and  pro- 
claim himself  a  prominent  member  of  the  'compro- 
mised aggregation.'    During  the  critical  days  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  I  was  editor  of  the 
Volksstimme  at  *  hemnitz.   Between  the  28th  and  30th 
of  July,  Kurt  Eisner  called  us  repeatedly  by  tele- 
phone from  Munich.   He  said  that  he  knew  from  the 
most  reliable  sources,  namely  from  the  Bavarian 
War  Office  where  he  was  on  a  familiar  footing,  that 
the  war  was  unavoidable  on  account  of  Russia's  un- 
willingness to  refrain,  under  any  conditions,  from 
intervention  in  the  Austro-Serbian  conflict,  as  shown 


by  the  circumstance  that  she  was  already  mobilizing, 
a  circumstance  which  made  Germany's  declaration 
of  war  imperative.  Kurt  Eisner  affirmed  this  with 
such  absolute  certainty  that  the  Volkstimme,  despite 
the  tendency  of  opinion,  got  out  an  extra  edition  in 
the  afernoon  of  July  21,  which  published  Eisner's 
statement.  This  extra  caused  a  great  furor  at  the 
time  because,  on  July  28,  nobody  yet  believed  in  the 
European  war. 

"Kurt  Eisner  was  almost  the  only  Social  Demo- 
crat in  all  Germany  who  knew  with  absolute  certainty 
that  the  war  was  unavoidable  and  indeed,  as  that  in- 
controvertible document,  the  extra  he  inspired,  dem- 
onstrates, Eisner  maintained  that  the  war  was  un- 
avoidable on  account  of  an  initial  aggression  by  Rus- 
sia. On  this  evidence,  moreover,  Eisner  went  the 
whole  length  of  drawing  his  conclusions.  He  did  not 
deprecate  the  announcement  that  the  war  was  un- 
avoidable, but  assured  us  with  warm  conviction  that 
Russia  was  to  blame.  It  was  therefore  pertinent  to 
bring  all  internal  pressure  to  bear  that  the  Social 
Democrat  party  might  support  the  government  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  sanction  appropriations. 

"Eisner  plainly  instructed  us  to  instill  this  idea 
in  the  minds  of  all  the  deputies  whom  we  could  in- 
fluence. We  were  proceeding  mainly  from  his  evi- 
dence when  we  printed,  on  August  1,  1914,  in  the 
Chemnitzer  Volksstimme  the  article,  which  electri- 
fied all  Germany,  under  the  caption:  'Shall  We  Con- 
quer? Yes.'  Now  Eisner  stigmatizes  those  who  for- 
merly credited  his  reports  as  'compromised.'  Does 
it  not  occur  to  him  that,  considering  how  he  kow- 
towed to  the  Bavarian  Government  for  leave  to  han- 
dle the  news  relative  to  the  war,  he  should  be  the 
last  person  to  utter  this  reproach?" 

An  accurate  picture  of  Eisner's  spectacular  ca- 
reer could  not  be  presented  if  the  man  himself  were 
not  permitted  to  speak  in  his  own  defence.  Upon  his 
return  from  the  Imperial  Conference  at  Berlin,  he 
spoke  at  some  length  before  the  Workingmen's  and 
Soldiers'  Council  of  Munich  concerning  his  position. 
The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  November  30,  publishes  the 
greater  part  of  this  speech:  "When  our  organization 
shall  have  served  its  time,  the  National  Assembly 
shall  have  come  into  existence.  Until  that  time  the 
foundation  of  political  power  must  rest  in  the  hands 
of  the  Workingmen's,  Soldiers',  and  Peasants'  Coun- 
cils. ..." 

Speaking  of  his  activities  in  Berlin  and  of  his 
revelations  concerning  the  causes  of  the  war,  he  con- 
tinued: "I  hoped  by  that  means  to  check  the  devel- 
opment of  a  counter  revolution.  I  wish  particularly 
that  Germany  shall  not  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  disin- 
tegration, and  I  am  almost  convinced  that  we  shall  re- 
main united.  Those  who  yet  remain  in  the  foreign 
office,  whether  Pan-German  or  any  others,  who  have 
worked  for  the  present  peace,  are  adherents  of  the 
old  regime.  ... 

"The  game  which  is  being  played  in  November, 
1918,  is  no  less  reckless  than  that  of  July  and  Au- 
gust, 1914.  When  I,  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
declare  that  I  will  have  no  further  relations  with  the 
Berlin  Foreign  Office,  it  simply  means  that  those  who 
remain  there  must  be  smoked  out  if  we  expect  to 
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obtain  peace.  In  Berlin  there  is  no  governmnt  which 
can  conclude  peace.  Furthermore,  no  National  As- 
sembly which  had  its  origin  there  could  conclude 
neace.  It  is  necessary  that  the  masses  calm  them- 
selves and  conclude  peace  through  their  own  efforts. 
Until  that  time,  it  is  Munich  which  must  be  the  capi- 
tal city  of  Germany.  We  have  plenty  of  supplies 
to  last  until  the  end  of  March.  We  must  conclude 
peace.  In  this  matter  I  call  upon  the  peoples  of  the 
Entente.  We  do  not  go  to  them  as  beggars,  we  go 
as  men,  who  are  conscious  that  we  have  separated  our- 
selves from  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  old 
system.  We  go  to  them  with  clean  hands.  The  peo- 
ples of  the  Entente  will  forget  and  we  shall  be  able 
to  labor  with  them  in  the  creation  of  a  new  world. 

As  swiftly  as  possible  we  shall  bring  to  a 
realization  the  reconstruction  of  Germany  in  the  in- 
terests of  all  of  the  people;  toward  that  end  the  peo- 
ple themselves  shall  aid  us." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

Army  Strength  in  1918 
Major-General  Sir  F.  Maurice,  writing  in  the 
Daily  News,  December  2,  gives  the  following  expla- 
nation of  the  relative  strength  of  the  armies  on  the 
Western  Front  at  the  critical  periods  of  this  year's 
campaign. 

"The  collapse  of  Russia  enabled  the  Germans  to 
transfer  from  their  Eastern  to  their  Western  front, 
between  November,  1917,  and  March,  1918,  more 
than  one  million  men  and  a  quantity  of  artillery  and 
a  number  of  aeroplanes.  At  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, 1917,  the  Germans  had  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium 150  divisions,  and  by  March  21  these  had  in- 
creased to  196,  so  that  they  had  brought  over  46 
divisions  during  the  winter  from  the  Russian  front. 
We  had  at  that  time  in  France  55  divisions,  and 
though  our  divisions  were  in  the  average  slightly 
stronger  than  the  German  this  gives  us  a  useful 
measure  by  which  to  estimate  the  reinforcement  of 
the  enemy  on  the  West  last  spring. 

"This  reinforcement  made  the  German  armies  in 
the  West  numerically  slightly,  but  not  much  supe- 
rior, to  those  of  the  Allies.  If  we  take  the  Belgian 
army,  whose  strength  did  not  vary  greatly  throughout 
the  year,  as  the  unit,  and  give  it  the  value  of  one, 
then  the  numerical  value  of  the  French  army  may  be 
put  at  12  3-4,  that  of  the  British  at  10  1-2,  and  of 
the  American  army  at  3-4,  making  a  total  Allied 
strength  of  25,  as  against  a  German  strength  of  about 
26. 

"Therefore,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  frequently 
said,  the  opposing  forces  on  the  Western  front  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  were  numerically  approximately 
equal,  but  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  take  into  ac- 
count not  only  the  troops  actually  on  the  front  but 
those  which  might  he  brought  to  the  front  when  re- 
quired. 

"Reinforcements  are  of  two  kinds;  there  are  the 
men  who  go  out  to  replace  losses  in  the  ranks,  and 
these  reinforcements,  if  provided  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, maintain  the  fighting  strength  of  an  army,  but 
they  do  not  increase  it.    That  can  only  be  done  by 


adding  to  the  army  new  fighting  formations,  such  as 
divisions. 

"Now,  apart  altogether  from  drafts  to  keep  the 
ranks  full,  Germany  had  in  the  spring  13  more  di- 
visions on  the  Eastern  front  ready  to  come  across  to 
the  West,  and  these  actually  had  all  come  over  by 
about  the  middle  of  May,  by  which  time  the  German 
army  in  the  West  had  reached  its  greatest  strength 
and  had  grown  from  26  to  31  of  our  units — that  is, 
31  times  the  strength  of  the  Belgian  army. 

"Ludendorff  then,  when  he  launched  his  great 
attack  on  March  21  knew  that  although  he  had  no 
great  numerical  superiority  on  the  spot,  he  had  a 
powerful  reserve  behind  him  ready  to  come  up,  and 
he  had  the  advantage  of  having  a  homogeneous  force 
opposed  to  four  distinct  Allied  Armies. 

"As  is  now  well  known,  the  fighting  strength  of 
our  Army  had  for  some  time  been  declining,  and 
as  we  could  not  find  the  drafts  to  keep  our  infantry 
up  to  strength  we  had  been  forced  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  battalions  in  our  divisions  by  25  per  cent. 
Ludendorff  threw  his  full  weight  against  our  front, 
with  the  results  which  we  know. 

"By  July  18  of  this  year,  the  day  on  which  Foch 
made  his  famous  counter-attack  on  the  Marne,  the 
position  had  been  almost  exactly  reversed  from  what 
it  had  been  on  March  21.  Both  the  British  and 
French  Armies  had  slightly  diminished  in  strength 
since  the  spring,  but  this  had  been  compensated  by 
the  growth  of  the  American  Army.  So  that  the  value 
of  the  Allied  Armies  on  July  18  may  be  put  at  25 
units,  of  which  the  Belgian  Army  was  still  1.  The 
American  had  jumped  up  to  3,  the  French  had  gone 
down  to  11  1-2  and  we  to  9  1-2.  The  strength  of  the 
German  Army  on  the  front  had  declined  slightly  since 
May,  and  may  be  put  at  30  units. 

"So  that  actually  when  Foch  delivered  the  blow 
which  turned  the  tide  of  war  in  our  favor  the  Ger- 
mans were  still  considerably  stronger  than  the  Allies; 
but  Foch  knew  that  the  steady  flow  of  the  Americans 
into  France  would  give  him  just  such  a  reserve  as 
Ludendorff  had  behind  him  in  the  spring;  and  this 
time  the  Germans  had  no  reserve  to  call  upon.  There- 
fore, when  the  Germans  made  the  mistake  of  attack- 
ing across  the  Marne,  without  protecting  their  ex- 
posed flank,  Foch  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  seize 
the  chance. 

"From  July  18  onward  the  strength  of  the  Ger- 
man Army  steadily  declined.  They  had  not  the 
drafts  ready  to  replace  their  enormous  losses,  and 
failing  these,  they  were  compelled  to  break  up  some 
of  their  existing  divisions  and  to  use  the  men  who 
had  composed  them  to  keep  the  remaining  divisions 
in  the  field. 

"On  November  11  the  value  of  the  German  Army 
had  failed  to  17  units,  while  that  of  the  Allied  armies 
remained  constant  at  25,  the  British  and  French  ar- 
mies having  declined  to  an  extent  still  made  good  by 
the  growth  of  the  American  Army. 

"When  hostilities  ceased  the  relative  strength  of 
the  Allied  armies  was,  roughly,  Belgians  1,  Ameri- 
cans 6,  British  8,  and  French  10." 
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President  Wilson— Artisan  of  Peace 
President  Wilson  will  he  given  a  magnificent 
reception  in  France.    He  will  be  welcomed  by  con- 
servatives—royalist and  republican — who  will  not 
allow  a  divergence  of  views  on  delicate  questions  to 
silence  the  expression  of  gratitude  to  the  man  and 
to  the  nation  he  represents;  he  will  be  hailed  with 
delight  by  Socialists  who,  while  disapproving  of  his 
bourgeois  America,  see  in  his  liberal  internationalism 
a  step  toward  the  realization  of  their  own  aims.  On 
the  most  difficult  problem  of  his  program— the  crea- 
tion of  a  League  of  Nations— he  will  find  himself  con- 
fronted by  the  scepticism  and  critical  opposition  of 
nationalistic  conservatism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
the  organized  and  enthusiastic  support  of  pacifist  So- 
cialism on  the  other.    And  between  the  two  extremes 
of  French  opinion  there  will  be  only  a  respectful  at- 
titude of  expectancy — awaiting  the  announcement  by 
the  President  himself  of  the  details  and  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  he  has  so  courageously  pro- 
mulgated.   So  much  is  clear  from  the  comment  and 
lack°of  comment  in  the  French  Press  on  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  message  to  Congress  and  on  his  depar- 
ture from  America. 

The  attitude  of  respectful  waiting  appears  very 
strikingly  in  the  comments  on  the  President's  mes- 
sage by  the  two  moderate  and  "better  class"  papers, 
the  Journal  des  Debats  and  the  Temps,  in  their  is- 
sues of  December  5.  Both  these  journals  pay  splen- 
did tributes  to  the  President  and  to  the  American  na- 
tion for  the  tremendous  part  they  have  played  in  the 
defeat  of  Germany;  both  thank  him  for  his  generous 
promise  to  help  the  pauperized  districts  of  northern 
France  and  Belgium;  both  approve  his  attitude  to- 
ward internal  reconstruction  in  America,  as  in  ac- 
cord with  orthodox  and  liberal  economic  principles; 
and  both  fail  to  discuss  those  ideals  of  international 
peace,  the  application  of  which  the  President  an- 
nounced to  be  Lhe  purpose  of  his  visit  to  Europe. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  journal  des 
Debats  is  a  courteous  expression  of  French  gratitude 
and  possibly  an  indication  of  the  spirit  in  which  many 
Frenchmen  wish  to  approach  the  momentous  ques- 
tions now  before  the  associated  peoples:  "The  eulo- 
gies which  Mr.  Wilson  addresses  to  his  compatriots 
are  in  no  way  exaggerated.    They  are  justified  in 
every  point.    Although  Mr.  Wilson  does  not  permit 
himself  to  pass  upon  events  a  judgment  which  re- 
quires the  perspective  of  history,  he  speaks  of  them 
already  as  will  posterity, — except  that  his  modesty 
leaves  in  shadow  the  determining  role  which  he  him- 
self played  at  the  decisive  hour  of  the  vast  drama, 
upon  which  the  curtain  is  slowly  falling  before  our 
eyes,  in  a  majestic  apotheosis.    All  France,  all  the 
Allies  applaud  lhe  homage  rendered  to  the  magnifi- 
cent effort  of  America."    The  Temps  reads  the  mes- 
sage to  Congress  '"in  the  memory  of  the  25th  of 
March,"  when  Mr.  Wilson  responded  so  generously 
to  the  Allied  appeal  for  the  more  rapid  despatch  of 
American  troops;  and  says  that,  despite  the  defeat 
a  I  the  last  elections,  Mr.  Wilson  comes  to  France 
with  "incomparable  prestige"  and  with  his  power 
intact,  "as  the  representative  of  his  entire  country." 


Quite  contrary  to  this  courteous  attitude  is  that 
of  the  extreme  conservative  press.  The  royalist  or- 
gans— le  Gaulois  and  1' Action  Francaise — publish  no 
comment  on  the  message  itself.  In  the  latter  paper, 
December  5,  Charles  Maurras  delivers  himself  of  an 
attack  on  the  League  of  Nations.  His  theme  is  na- 
tionalism, and  he  says:  "When  the  question  is  raised 
of  imposing  on  existing  states  something  like  a  super- 
state dominating  their  sovereignty  and  their  indepen- 
dence, difficulties  will  begin,  and  serious  ones,  such 
as  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  his  wisdom,  will  be 
forced  to  see.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson  will  take  into 
account  that,  in  order  to  avoid  war,  he  will  run  the 
risk  of  provoking  it  and  increasing  its  misery." 

The  Echo  de  Paris,  a  conservative  republican  pa- 
per of  large  circulation  in  military  and  political  cir- 
cles, also  fails  to  comment  on  Mr.  Wilson's  message; 
but  finds  space  in  its  issue  of  December  5  for  a  two- 
and-one-half  column  interview  with  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  President  of  Columbia  University,  "often 
mentioned  as  a  possible  Republican  candidate  for 
the  presidency."  Dr.  Butler  remarks  that  "the  Ameri- 
can people  have  their  ears  stroked  down  by  vague 
generalities;  right  of  peoples  to  self-disposition, 
League  of  Nations,  freedom  of  the  seas,  etc.  . 
He  then  argues  at  great  length  that  the  immediate 
creation  of  a  United  States  of  the  World  is  impos- 
sible, and  that  the  only  feasible  League  of  Nations 
is  an  agreement  among  strong  nationalist  states  to 
enforce  international  law  by  concerted  action  when- 
ever the  occasion  may  arise. 

The  large  majority  of  the  republican  and  radi- 
cal papers  content  themselves  with  publishing  ex- 
tracts of  Mr.  Wilson's  message  and  the  news  of  his 
sailing.    The  Radical,  December  5,  touches  timidly 
upon  the  purpose  of  the  President's  visit,  saying  that 
there  is  a  new  Europe  to  be  built,  and  adding  that 
somewhat  cryptic  remark  that  it  must  be  reconstructed 
"on  the  plans  furnished  by  the  nations  themselves." 
The  Democratic  Nouvelle,  December  5,  however,  is 
without  fear.    This  paper,  recently  founded  to  favor 
a  policy  of  conservative  regeneration  and  reform, 
prints  a  frank  article  by  its  editor,  Paul  Letailleur. 
After  a  formal  tribute  to  Mr.  Wilson,  the  writer  de- 
clares that  gratitude  must  not  lessen  resistance  to 
"Wilsonian  error;"  and  that  unfortunately  the  Pres- 
ident's message  has  not  dissipated  the  fog  of  his  gen- 
eral principles,  so  easily  capable  of  several  interpre- 
tations.   Quoting  the  passage  in  which  the  President 
claimed  that  the  American  soldiers  "have  accepted 
as  the  substance  of  their  thoughts  and  of  their  aims" 
his  own  expression  of  American  ideals,  the^  editor 
scouts  this  statement  as  a  political  sophistry.  "Every- 
one can  adhere  to  general  principles  which  harm  no 
one;"  but  in  the  practical  application  of  them,  every- 
one'is  entitled  to  an  opinion.    He  concludes  by  re- 
joicing that  Mr.  Wilson  is  coming  to  see  devastated 
France. 

The  Socialist  journals  present  an  entirely  differ- 
ent picture.  Their  enthusiasm  over  the  President  s 
message  and  at  his  decision  to  come  to  France  for 
the  conference  is  so  intense  as  to  be  at  times  almost 
hysterical.    It  is  shared  by  all:  Humanite,  Bataille, 
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I'Heure,  Populaire,  Journal  du  Peuple,  Verite  and 
France  Libre.  The  parliamentary  Socialist  group 
has  decided  to  send  an  official  delegation  to  Brest 
to  hail  Mr.  Wilson  on  his  disembarkation.  "The 
glorious  representative  of  American  democracy," 
wrote  Marcel  Cachin  in  Humanite,  December  5,  "must 
feel  himself  at  once  surrounded  by  the  warm  sym- 
pathy of  our  revolutionary  people.  .  .  .  The 
morning  of  Friday,  December  13"  (when  the  Presi- 
dent is  expected  to  reach  Paris)  "should  be  an  apo- 
theosis for  Wilson."  Demonstrations  throughout  the 
country  must  show  "the  triumph  of  the  ideas  of  a 
just,  democratic  and  durable  peace  .  .  .  over 
the  imperialistic  and  chauvinistic  fancies  which  we 
see  being  rashly  displayed  in  the  abject  press  of  the 
reaction." 

The  Bataille,  December  5,  indulges  in  similar 
phrases,  taking  as  its  text  the  "communique"  of  the 
C.  G.  T.  (Confederation  Generale  du  Travail)  an- 
nouncing its  intention  to  organize  labor  demonstra- 
tions throughout  the  country  and  to  be  represented 
officially  on  December  12  at  Brest  by  its  executive 
committee.  As  to  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Bataille 
says  that  the  policy  of  the  C.  G.  T.  is  so  close  to  that 
of  "the  jurist  of  Washington"  that  "one  cannot  say 
definitely  whether  the  workers  have  made  the  Wil- 
son program  their  own,  or  whether  President  Wil- 
son has  adopted  the  program  of  the  workers."  U- 
Heure  and  the  Populaire  of  the  same  date  assure  the 
President  that  he  will  find  the  French  proletariat  and 
all  proletariats  on  his  side,  against  "insidious  maneu- 
vers;" and  the  latter  journal  echoes  the  concluding 
theme  of  the  Bataille:  "In  reality  it  is  not  we  who 
shall  be  his  assistants;  it  is  he  who  will  be  ours." 
Verite,  December  5,  which  has  been  collecting  signa- 
tures for  a  manifesto  by  French  democrats  expressing 
their  gratitude  to  President  Wilson  and  their  adher- 
ence to  his  policy  of  the  League  of  Nations,  described 
his  message  as  "one  of  the  noblest  pages  written  by 
this  illustrious  friend  of  Democracy  and  Humanity." 
France  Libre  adds  no  praise,  but  continues  to  receive 
subscriptions,  now  totalling  nearly  1,500  francs,  for 
the  purchase  of  a  pen  to  be  used  by  the  "artisan  of 
peace,"  when  he  signs  the  terms. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  tremendous  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Socialists  for  this  man  whom  the  Journal 
des  Debats  praises  as  an  "orthodox  economist?"  The 
mere  fact  that  the  President's  program  coincides 
largely  with  their  own  would  hardly  seem  a  sufficient 
explanation.  Mr.  Wilson  is  far  from  being  a  social- 
ist of  the  French  type,  or  of  any  type;  and,  indeed, 
to  quote  a  letter  from  Romain  Rolland,  the  distin- 
guished French  author  whose  pacifism  forced  him 
to  take  refuge  in  Switzerland,  "the  President's  mes- 
sage .  .  .  works  for  the  realization  in  the  world 
of  the  idea  of  the  bourgeois  republic  of  the  Franco- 
American  type"  (letter  published  in  the  Populaire, 
December  5).  The  real  significance  of  this  ardent 
support  offered  to  the  President  seems  to  be  found  in 
the  opposition  to  his  policy, — the  criticisms  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  hints  of  large  territorial 
claims  which  have  appeared  in  a  few  of  the  conserva- 
tive papers.    Marcel  Sembat  wrote  in  UHeure,  De- 


cember 5:  "The  secret  of  Mr.  Wilson's  force  is  his 
having  always  known  that  he  was  sustained  by  the 
will  of  the  masses  of  workers."  In  the  Socialist 
view  the  President  "alone  is  able  to  impose  a  restraint 
upon  the  appetites,  the  ambitions  and  the  instincts 
of  violence,  which  will  sit  down  at  the  banquet  of 
Peace."  For  this  reason,  "despite  our  personal  pref- 
erences and  our  reservations  with  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture," (letter  from  Romain  Rolland,  cited  above), 
his  power  must  be  sustained  and  his  influence  strength- 
ened by  the  most  impressive  manifestation  of  ap- 
proval by  those  from  whom  he  derives  both, — i.  e., 
the  workers  of  the  world.  Mother  Earth  arises  to 
support  Antaeus! 

ALLIED  PRESS— Italian 

Disarmament  and  the  League  of  Nations 

Speculation  as  to  the  possibility  of  disarmament 
and  the  formation  of  a  League  of  Nations  is  current 
in  many  circles  of  Italian  comment.  Suggestions  as 
to  how  both  or  either  of  these  desiderata  may  be 
obtained  are  not  wanting  nor  is  there  any  lack  of 
criticism  of  existing  proposals.  The  solution  of  the 
problem  presented  by  these  two  questions  is  consid- 
ered by  nearly  all  the  Italian  newspapers  as  of  the 
first  importance  for  a  lasting  peace. 

The  Liberal  Corriere  della  Sera,  November  15, 
quotes  part  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  speech  on  this 
subject:  "The  most  important  measure  which  we  can 
take  today  consists  in  creating  a  mechanism  which, 
in  case  of  international  conflict,  shall  at  least  delay 
the  declaration  of  war  and  assure  a  calm  and  com- 
plete discussion  of  the  causes  of  the  conflict."  The 
Sera  then  continues:  "It  is  easy  for  us  to  agree  with 
Lord  Cecil;  since  more  than  a  year  ago,  in  this  jour- 
nal, we  supported  the  thesis  that  the  obligation  to 
let  six  months  pass  between  the  appearance  of  a 
casus  belli  and  the  declaration  of  war  would  render 
conflict  almost  impossible.  If  the  conference  pro- 
posed by  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  interposed  between 
Austria's  ultimatum  to  Serbia  and  Germany's  ulti- 
matum to  Russia,  the  latter  would  probably  not  have 
been  made  at  all.  .  .  .  But  civilized  men,  who 
have  supported  such  a  long  torture,  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  this  reform  (proposed  by  Lord  Cecil)  alone 
and  they  will  be  right." 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  disarmament 
this  paper  observes  that  Lord  Cecil's  statement  is  less 
persuasive.  "It  is  true  that  we  cannot  jump  to  total 
disarmament  in  one  bound.  The  duty  of  guaran- 
teeing the  fulfillment  of  the  international  pact  upon 
which  the  Society  of  Nations  will  be  founded,  is  a 
fact  sufficiently  grave  in  itself  to  demand  the  main- 
tenance of  armies.  .  .  .  But  a  serious,  partial 
disarmament  is  possible;  this  is  our  duty  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  an  urgent  one.  .  .  .  This  proceed- 
ing ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  good  will  of  individual 
nations,  but  ought  to  be  regulated  by  international 
agreements  and  should  have  its  foundation  on  the 
principles  of  a  Society  of  Nations." 

The  Catholic  Corriere  a" Italia  agrees  that  a  So- 
ciety of  Nations  is  the  only  guarantee  of  a  durable 
peace,  and  then  proposes  a  program.  "A  resolution 
of  the  Directorate  of  the  Azione  Cattolica  (a  semi-po- 
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litical,  religious  society  organized  for  the  defense 
of  Catholic  interests)  traces  very  clearly  the  duty 
which  Catholics  ought  to  adopt  at  this  time:  To  fa- 
vor the  institution  of  a  pacific  league  among  nations 
which,  removing  every  future  motive  for  war  and 
rendering  disarmament , possible,  will  also  render 
possible  sane,  democratic  provisions  for  a  more  ex- 
tensive participation  by  the  people  in  the  social  and 
political  life  of  States.  In  these  few  words  there 
is  a  whole  platform,  the  most  noble  and  important 
that  any  party  could  adopt." 

The  Catholic  paper  then  quotes  ex-Minister  of 
Labor  Bourgeois,  who  proposes  an  international  con- 
ference of  those  States  which  have  realized  the  de 
facto  and  de  jure  conditions  they  have  imposed  upon 
themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  League 
of  Nations.  '"We  are  firmly  convinced,"  adds  this 
paper,  "that  with  good  will  the  League  of  Nations 
could  become  a  fact.  Only  thereby  would  the  true, 
essential  object  of  the  war  be  attained;  only  then 
would  the  victory  over  imperialism  and  militarism  be 
definitive." 

The  organ  of  the  Socialist  Party,  Avanti,  No- 
vember 23,  prints  a  long  article  repeating  the  tenets 
of  the  Socialist  organization,  the  principal  one  of 
which  is  war  against  the  bourgeoisie.  "Today,  at 
the  end  of  the  carnage  against  which  we  always  pro- 
tested most  decidedly,  we  refuse  to  participate  in  the 
common  joy;  we  refuse  to  make  ours  all  the  rosy 
hypotheses  suggested  in  this  moment  of  universal 
ebriety.  .  .  .  The  Society  of  Nations?  United 
States  of  Europe  or  the  World?  Just  and  perpetual 
universal  peace?  All  very  fine.  But  Socialists,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  keep  their  eyes  open,  who  are  critics 
and  positivists,  cannot  accept  this  result  of  the  war 
without  considerable  scrutiny.    .    .  . 

"We  may  consider  it  assured  that  Wilson  does 
not  wish  to  abolish  the  armed  force  necessary  for 
the  internal  policy  of  each  state.  .  .  .  Moreover, 
the  United  States,  which  do  not  have  a  permanent 
armament,  permit  to  the  heads  of  factories  and  mines 
a  levy  of  militia,  which  is  a  class  army  organized  by 
the  masters  for  use  against  the  workmen  in  all  strikes. 
The  laborers  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  and  of 
Pennsylvania  know  this  well.  .  .  .  Wilson  cer- 
tainly does  not  speak  of  reduction  in  this  sphere,  much 
less  of  abolition.  Nor  could  we  wish  the  abolition 
of  those  who  guard  the  social  group  against  delin- 
quents." 

Perhaps  the  soundest  and  sanest  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  found  in  an  article  by  the  well  known  Ital- 
ian writer  and  historian,  Guglielmo  Ferrero,  printed 
in  the  democratic  //  Secolo,  November  29. 

"The  ink  with  which  the  protocol  of  the  armistice 
was  signed  is  hardly  dry,  yet  already  many  signs 
show  that  the  desired  peace  will  be  an  immense  chaos 
if  the  surviving  and  new  States  are  left  in  control  of 
themselves.  The  new  Poland  is  scarcely  born,  and 
she  is  already  at  war  with  Lithuania,  Ukrainia  and 
Germany;  Ukrainia  is  at  war  with  Poland  and  Ru- 
mania; Rumania  is  at  war  with  Ukrainia,  Hungary 
and  Bulgaria,  and  Bohemia  with  Hungary  and  Ger> 


many.  Today  new  Italy  cuts  off  a  vast  hinterland 
from  any  access  to  the  sea.  If,  after  the  war  as 
before  it,  each  State  and  people  recognizes  no  curb 
to  its  egoism,  its  passions  and  ambitions  save  threats 
and  force,  sooner  or  later  we  shall  find  ourselves  at 
blows  with  the  people  of  the  interior,  who  will  ac- 
cuse us  of  intercepting  their  outlet  to  the  sea. 

"Nor  will  Germany  disappear  from  Europe.  We 
cannot  dismember  her  without  repudiating  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  we  have  fought.  If  she  does  not 
destroy  herself  by  internal  schisms,  she  will  have 
the  force  of  numbers  after,  as  well  as  before,  the  war, 
even  when  the  territories  she  has  robbed  from  others 
have  been  taken  away  from  her,  even  though  she  does 
not  succeed  in  reconstructing  herself  with  the  territory 
of  German  Austria. 

"Up  to  1914,  the  great  powers  of  Europe  thought 
that  the  armies,  instructed  and  armed  with  such  care 
and  expense,  would  be  able  in  a  few  months  to  solve 
forcibly  any  question  between  State  and  State  that 
could  not  be  resolved  in  a  treaty.  They  deceived  them- 
selves and  facts'  have  proved  it;  but  the  illusion  was 
universal  and  operated  as  a  true  principle  on  thought 
and  will.  The  war  has  shown  that  even  those  States 
which  were  most  favorable  to  militarism  had  no  idea 
what  "modern"  armies  demand.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  military  order  and  diplomatic  regime  which  Ger- 
many imposed  on  Europe  in  1870,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  double  the  expenditure  for  armament  which 
each  State  made  previous  to  the  war.    .    .  . 

"Wherever  one  looks,  one  sees  the  roads  of  the 
future  blocked  by  a  multiplicity  of  impossibilities. 
What  are  these  impossibilities?  They  are  fragments 
of  the  old  world  destroyed  by  the  infernal  explosion 
of  violence  which  has  shaken  the  earth — passions, 
interests,  ideas,  prejudices  of  the  old  order  of  things 
which  do  not  wish  to  die  with  it.    .    .  . 

"Many  problems  will  be  solved  little  by  little, 
however,  and  a  firm  order  will  be  established  if,  in 
accord  with  America,  we  constitute  an  international 
authority  which  shall  supervise  the  limitations  on 
the  armament  of  each  State  and  which  shall  decide 
conflicts  between  nation  and  nation.  ...  It  will 
do  so  with  justice,  hearing  both  parties,  profiting  by 
daily  experience,  interpreting  with  equity  and  good 
faith  the  often  obscure  oracles  of  history  and  the 
often  equivocal  replies  of  statistics.  At  the  same 
time,  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  enlighten,  to  fix 
and  to  render  more  precise  the  principles  of  the  new 
public  justice  to  which  nations  and  tongues  will  be 
forced  to  submit. 

"In  this  way,  perhaps,  Europe  will  be  able  to  ex- 
tract the  painful  German  thorn  from  her  side.  It 
would  be  imprudent  to  believe  with  closed  eyes  that 
between  October  and  November,  1918,  Germany  had 
repented  of  all  her  sins,  that  she  was  converted  to 
a  good  way  of  life  forever.  If  entire  Europe  showed 
herself  resolute  in  her  wish  that  only  Right  and  Eq- 
uity should  be  her  policemen,  and  should  give  them 
the  necessary  force  to  curb  passions  and  blind  intere- 
ests  which  have  loosed  so  many  wars  in  the  last 
century,  if  each  State  were  sincerely  ready  to  submit 
to  the  limitations  of  this  new  discipline  and  were 
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resolved  to  see  that  others  should  observe  it,  Germany 
would  not  be  able  to  revolt  against  the  will  of  the 
civilized  world.  .  .  .  She  would  accept  the  new 
order  of  things  and  one  day  she  would  find  herself 
to  be  no  longer  the  object  of  Europe's  fear  and  hate. 

"Dreams?  Nevertheless,  the  heads  of  Germany, 
more  often  and  more  openly  than  the  heads  of  enemy 


States,  have  shown  themselves  ready  to  discuss  the 
conditions  of  the  League.  It  would  be  strange  in- 
deed if,  at  the  Congress  of  Peace,  the  two  great  ad- 
vocates of  a  League  of  Nations  are  America  and  Ger- 
many. Nevertheless,  the  United  States  of  Europe 
is  the  only  tomb  in  which  Europe  can  inter  the  Ger- 
man Empire  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  never  again 
revive." 
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The  Visit  of  King  Albert  I  to  Paris 
Just  as  King  George  V's  recent  visit  to  Paris  was 
the  occasion  for  the  expression  of  French  sentiment 
for  England,  and  for  the  discussion  of  the  future  of 
the  English  alliance  (Press  Review,  December  1),  so 
the  coming  of  Albert  I  and  Queen  Elizabeth  has  been 
the  signal  for  warm  tributes  to  the  Belgian  people 
and  their  sovereigns.  The  attitude  of  the  press  is 
essentially  the  same  as  it  was  towards  the  visit  of  the 
British  King:  the  Socoalists  maintain  their  studied 
silence,  while  those  papers  which  favor  an  alliance 
insist  that  there  must  be  a  close  union  with  a  Bel- 
gium unshackled  by  neutrality.  Gauvain  in  the 
Journal  des  Debats  and  Herve  in  the  Victoire  go  so 
far  as  to  lay  down  a  general  outline  of  the  economic 
side  of  the  alliance.  Bainville  in  the  Action  Fran- 
caise,  and  in  Oui,  goes  farther  still,  in  suggesting  ter- 
ritorial acquisitions  for  Belgium.  The  same  pro- 
posal of  a  close  alliance  between  France,  England 
and  Belgium  that  appeared  in  the  Echo  de  Paris 
(Press  Review,  December  1)  at  the  time  of  King 
George's  visit  is  repeated  by  Bainville  in  both  arti- 
cles, and  mentioned  in  the  Temps  and  in  the  Journal 
des  Debats,  while  the  Echo  de  Paris  does  not  again 
allude  to  this  point. 

The  Temps,  December  6,  frankly  says  that  "to- 
day's royal  visit  has  a  political  significance  indicated 
by  the  presence  of  M.  Hymans,  the  Belgian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  .  .  .  We  must  leave  to  the 
Governments  the  task  of  expressing  their  thoughts, 
but  two  quite  simple  ideas  are  natuarally  in  the  public 
mind  at  this  moment."  The  two  ideas  referred  to 
are:  (1)  A  continuance  of  the  close  alliance  of 
France,  England  and  Belgium.  The  three  insepara- 
ble purposes  of  German  imperialism;  (a)  acquisition 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  (b)  the  Flemish  Coast  and  (c) 
mastery  of  the  seas  make  it  inevitable  that  the  "three 
peoples  threatened  by  an  incorrigible  Germany  must 
likewise  be  inseparables".  It  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  ten  years  1904-14  that  French  and  English 
interests  can  everywhere  be  reconciled,  and  "between 
Frenchmen  and  Belgians  the  same  principle  must 
apply." 

(2)  Belgium,  "hitherto  regarded  as  a  small 
power,  now  holds  in  our  plans  as  in  our  hearts,  the 
position  of  a  great  nation."  Brussels  will  now  be- 
come the  "seat  of  embassies  rather  than  of  legations," 
for  how  can  the  distinction  between  great  and  little 
powers  be  maintained  in  view  of  Belgium's  contribu- 
tion? Moreover,  a  problem  involving  several  na- 
tions, great  or  small,  must  not  be  settled  by  one  group 
arrogating  the  privilege  of  dictating  the  solution  to  the 
others  who  will  be  forced  to  a  simple  submission. 
Belgium,  freed  from  her  "shackles  of  neutrality  will 


be  given  the  right  of  free  diplomatic  and  military 
acitivity." 

Auguste  Gauvain  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  De- 
cember 6,  analyses  the  debt  of  France  to  Belgium, 
and  the  indissoluble  ties  that  join  the  two  peoples, 
but  sees  in  them  an  economic  danger  for  Belgium. 
This  point  of  view  had  already  been  touched  upon 
in  the  program  of  the  new  Belgian  Premier  (Press 
Review,  December  4). 

"It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  sentiment,  for  the 
weightiest,  and  really  vital  interests,  unite  the  two 
countries.  If  Belgian  regains  her  full  indepen- 
dence, freed  from  the  fetters  of  neutrality,  she  loses 
the  German  market,  and  therewith  the  movement  of 
German  goods  and  German  freight  that  supported 
the  Port  of  Antwerp.  Under  any  hypothesis  she  will 
be  able  to  regain  only  a  small  part  of  this  traffic.  She 
will  therefore  have  to  find  in  France  the  resources 
lost  in  that  quarter.  This  will  be  to  our  mutual  ad- 
vantage, for  East  France  and  Lorraine  have  a  natural 
outlet  in  Belgium.  It  will  be  enough  not  to  hinder 
the  current  by  the  import  taxes  and  warehouse  charges 
which  before  the  war  diverted  our  trade  from  the 
shortest  and  cheapest  course.  If  Antwerp  is  not  open 
to  French  trade  it  will  inevitably  become  a  German 
port.  We  must  in  this  direction  at  least  renounce 
the  protectionist  policy  and  the  creation  of  an  arti- 
ficial situation.  Otherwise  we  should  destroy  by  our 
revenue  measures  the  result  of  our  political  activity, 
and  throw  back  into  Germany's  arms  a  country  which 
has  just  been  torn  from  her  grasp.  This  would  be  a 
catastrophe.  .  .  .  An  alliance  with  Belgium 
based  on  an  understanding  with  England  would  win 
us  greater  advantages  than  the  most  ingenious  tariff 
and  customs  system." 

The  political  interests  of  France  and  Belgium 
as  set  forth  February  14,  1918,  in  the  so-called  Pact 
of  Havre  are  identical.  Belgium  was  thereby  guar- 
anteed participation  in  the  peace  conference,  and 
her  political  and  economic  reestablishment  as  well 
as  her  indemnification.  This  means  not  only  the  sup- 
pression of  economic  barriers  but  positive  assistance 
in  gaining  "the  strongest  possible  position  in  the  new 
Europe."  For  instance,  "we  must  favor  to  the  fullest 
degree  a  Belgium  union  in  one  way  or  another  with 
Luxemburg,  if  the  people  of  the  Duchy  desire  it. 
Similarly  we  must  help  obtain  for  Belgium  the 
necessary  frontier  rectifications  in  the  North  and  East, 
or  such  guarantees  as  are  admitted  to  be  necessary 
and  legitimate." 

Herve  in  the  Victoire,  December  5,  agrees  with 
Gauvain  regarding  free  trade  with  Belgium  and  the 
Port  of  Antwerp,  but  utters  a  warning  against  his 
Luxemburg  policy,  lest  it  cause  a  "coolness"  in 
Franco-Belgian  relations. 
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"It  is  possible,"  he  says,  "that  the  majority  of 
the  Luxemburgers,  in  spite  of  the  insecurity  arising 
from  their  feebleness,  want  to  remain  neutral  but  it 
is  probable  that  there  will  be  two  other  opinions,  the 
one  in  favor  of  attachment  to  Belgium,  the  other 
looking  to  attachment 'to  France.  Would  the  incor- 
poration of  Luxemburg  in  France  compensate  for 
the  wrong  we  should  do  in  taking  territory  over  which 
our  Belgium  friends  think  they  have  prior  and 
superior  rights?  In  1815,  to  weaken  us,  Belgium  was 
detached  from  France  of  which  it  has  been  a  part 
since  1795.  .  .  •  We  cannot  remove  the  political 
boundary  between  France  and  Belgium,  but  we  can 
by  a  customs  union  .  .  .  give  France  and  Belgium 
one  and  the  same  spirit."  In  connection  with  these 
arguments,  developed  and  sustained  on  a  political- 
economic  basis,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  a  Belgian 
view,  that  of  Fernand  Neuray,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tion Beige,  which  appears  in  Information,  December 
6.  The  writer  alludes  to  the  "friendship  of  France 
and  Belgium,  henceforth  indestructible,"  and  quotes 
a  passage  from  the  speech  from  the  throne  in  which 
the  King  fa.vors  Belgium  "freed  from  her  neutrality" 
and  "acting  with  full  independence,"  which  will 
"regulate  its  destinies  and  its  aspirations  with  full 
sovereignty."  In  this  article  Belgium's  demands  are 
specified  as:  sufficient  guarantees,  full  reparation  of 
damages  to  her  industry,  commerce,  and  agriculture, 
while  from  her  "faithful  allies  she  expects  effective 
aid,  free  access  to  new  markets,  and  connections  assur- 
ing the  future  of  the  Port  of  Antwerp." 

Dumont  Wilden,  in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  December 
5,  speaks  of  the  interest  of  Belgium  as  being  "forever 
bound  up  in  that  of  the  Western  bloc.  France,  Eng- 
land and  America,  which  .  .  .  will  assure  to 
the  world  the  durable  peace  it  hopes  for.  It  is  be- 
cause King  Albert  sees  clearly  the  future  of  his 
people,  and  because  he  knows  their  sentiment,  that 
he  has  entered  into  indissoluble  friendship  with 
France." 

While  the  Echo  de  Paris  does  not  reiterate  its 
earlier  position  in  favor  of  a  triple  bloc,  France,  Eng- 
land and  Belgium,  Bainville  takes  up  the  argument 
in  both  the  Action  Francaise,  December  5,  and  in  Oui, 
of  the  same  date,  adding  a  plea  for  ''a  sufficient  ter- 
ritorial stability"  for  Belgium. 

"Belgian  territory  will  also  be  increased.  The 
limits  of  1831  and  1839  .  .  .  have  become  out  of 
date.  The  peace  treaty  will  revise  them  in  conformity 
with  the  security  of  the  West.  .  .  .  After  George 
V,  Albert  I  symbolizes  at  Paris  that  triple  alliance  in 
the  West  demanded  by  the  community  of  interests 
which  from  now  on  binds  France,  England,  and  Bel- 
gium. All  three  experienced  war  in  its  most  direct 
and  cruellest  form  .  .  .  they  have  the  clearest 
notion  of  the  German  danger.  We  shall  rejoice  again 
when  Albert's  reconquered  kingdom  is  extended  as 
it  ought  to  be  to  mount  guard  with  us  on  the  Rhine" 
(Action  Francaise,  December  5). 

In  Oui  the  same  writer  alludes  to  Belgian  neu- 
trality as  "deceptive  and  illusory"  and  points  out 
that  it  never  accomplished  its  purpose  "to  prevent 
Belgium  from  being  the  battle  ground  of  Europe." 


"It  served,"  rather,  "to  lull  her  neighbors  to  sleep. 
Would  we  dare  ask  Germany  to  sign  another  pact 
of  neutrality?  What  assures  us  that  the  German 
danger  will  not  arise  again?  .  .  .  The  alliance  of 
France,  England  and  Belgium  is  demanded  by  ex- 
perience and  by  the  common  interest  of  the  three 
peoples."  These  three  must  together  defend  the 
Rhine  and  the  North  Sea,  and  for  this  role  a  "strong 
Belgium  is  necessary  to  Europe."  This  end  can  only 
be  attained  if  the  Treaties  of  1815  are  "effaced  for 
Belgium  as  for  us."  A  Belgium  solidily  constituted, 
firmly  placed  on  the  Meuse  and  Scheldt  is  indispen- 
sable for  Europe,  and  must  be  created  at  the  peace 
congress.  .  .  .  Belgium,  the  natural  ally  of 
France  and  England  will  be  supported  by  them  at 
this  congress.  An  understanding  with  us  will  be 
easy,  in  the  matter  of  Luxemburg." 

So  much  for  the  definite  statements.  Other  pa- 
pers such  as  the  Petit  Journal,  December  5;  the 
Heure,  December  5;  the  Democratic  Nouvelle,  De- 
cember 5,  and  the  Journal,  December  5,  make  allu- 
sion to  an  "indissoluble  alliance,"  unbroken  friend- 
ship" and  the  full  future  independence  of  Belgium 
but  outline  no  specific  policy.  The  Socialists  take 
little  interest  in  royalty.  The  Populaire,  December 
6,  says  laconically  "another  king  is  going  to  pass 
through"  following  this  statement  with  a  few  lines 
of  comment  in  which  it  regrets  that  the  "celebration 
of  victory  is  a  loss  of  working  time  which  will  finally 
amount  to  several  days." 

Berlin  and  Imperial  Unity 

While  Germany  as  a  whole  has  been  somewhat 
scandalized  by  Kurt  Eisner's  recent  exposures  there 
is  no  tendency  to  look  with  kindlier  eyes  upon  Ber- 
lin. More  and  more  it  becomes  apparent  that  a  great 
part  of  Germany  is  inclined  to  look  upon  Berlin  as 
a  city  of  the  past,  a  city  which  has  been  the  source 
of  Germany's  woes.  "Los  von  Berlin"  remains  the 
watchword  of  Bavaria  and  the  Rhineland.  The  con- 
tinued dominance  of  Berlin  is  believed  to  threaten 
in  no  insignificant  manner  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 
The  Koelnische  V olkszeitung,  November  30,  writes: 

"From  day  to  day  the  irritation  throughout  Ger- 
many against  shameful  mismanagement  grows  more 
violent,  a  storm  is  breaking  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  soon  sweep  away  the  infamous  mob  that  is  in 
control  of  Berlin  or  at  least  eliminate  it  as  a  political 
factor.  The  scandalous  bribery,  surpassing  even  the 
squandering  of  state  funds  in  Russia,  which  has  taken 
the  upper  hand  in  Berlin  since  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution,  points  out  with  startling  clearness  that 
the  spirit  of  Berlin,  if  not  speedily  and  decisively 
checked,  will  bring  a  wholesale  destruction  upon 
Germany.  The  German  people  have  suffered  severely 
enough  through  this  same  corruption  in  Berlin  and 
they  are  no  longer  willing  to  endure  it.  In  these 
days  of  such  extreme  affliction  for  Germany,  Berlin 
has  covered  us  all  with  shame  in  the  eyes  of  the  outer 
world,  she  has  hindered  the  forthcoming  of  peace; 
she  is  an  enemy  of  public  order;  she  has  produced  a 
shameful  cult  of  incompetency,  and  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  remaining  specialists  from  the  government 
she  has  given  ample  proof  that  a  leadership  com- 
posed  of  governmental  factions  fostered  in  a  place 
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infested  by  wild  demagogues  is  virtually  an  impossi- 
bility. The  foreign  element  of  the  German  race 
who  are  filled  only  with  the  lust  of  destruction  carried 
their  insolence  to  such  an  extent  in  November,  1918, 
that  all  patience  was  exhausted.  There  was  nothing 
more  to  be  done.  The  time  was  at  hand  for  the 
rational  elements  of  Germany  to  assume  control. 
One  is  firmly  convinced  that  such  a  course  is  best 
and  a  reorganization  of  Germany  can  be  greatly 
furthered  by  those  provinces  along  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube  which  are  primarily  German."  The 
opinion  of  South  Germany  concerning  the  disorder 
in  Berlin  is  clearly  stated  in  an  article  from  the 
Stuttgarter  Deutschen  Volksblatt  of  November  25, 
1918,  from  which  we  borrow  the  following  sentences 
disclosing  genuine  Saubian  hate: 

"  'But  Berlin  is  not  Germany.  The  entire  repre- 
sentation of  the  free  states  of  Southern  Germany 
wish  to  make  this  distinctly  clear  to  Berlin.  .  .  . 
Either  join  with  the  dictatorship  of  Berlin  and  an 
early  National  Assembly  or — ,  free  from  Berlin! 

"  'The  cry  today  is  unanimous,  free  from  Berlin! 
Down  with  Berlin!  May  fire  and  brimstone  from 
Heaven  descend  upon  the  Babylon  of  Berlin!  Down 
with  the  cold,  heartless,  lascivious,  outrageous  de- 
structive spirit  of  Berlin.  An  enormous  debt,  penned 
in  blood,  stands  opposite  the  name  of  Germany  on 
the  page  of  history.  Where  is  he  who  today  sees  the 
light?  He  who  has  failed  to  recognize  in  this  spirit 
of  Berlin  the  haughty,  imperious,  and  insane  spirit 
which  has  dominated  the  Prussian  capital  for  the 
last  hundred  years,  is  hopelessly  blind.' 

"In  distant  Ermeland  the  possibility  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Rhenish  republic  is  heartily  wel- 
comed. The  Ermlaendische  Zeitung  of  November 
27,  1918,  writes  as  follows: 

"  'Again  the  Rhine  provinces  are  the  political 
pace  makers.  And  they  are  right.  The  unheard  of 
has  been  accomplished  in  this  land  during  the  world 
war.  The  large  Rhenish  Westphalian  industries 
resisted  the  united  industries  of  England,  France  and 
America.  During  four  consecutive  years  the  greatest 
army  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  been  supplied 
with  material  from  these  industries,  women  working 
in  shifts,  school  girls  in  the  hour  of  need,  turning  out 
grenades.  But  have  these  clever  progressive  people 
of  Germany  exerted  themselves  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  enduring  now  the  lawless  dictatorship  of  a  clique? 
In  order  that  they  might  fall  heir  to  nothing  but 
brutal  violence?  Consequently  by  the  development 
of  conditions  in  the  so-called  capital  city  of  Berlin  we 
have  at  the  head  of  Germany's  government  Liebknecht 
and  Rosa  Luxemburg,  as  well  as  the  terror  and  the 
despotism  of  insanity  known  as  the  Spartacus  group 
— is  the  capable  bourgeoisie  of  Germany  going  to  let 
the  government  run  as  a  prisoner  at  large? 

"  'Such  sentiment  increases  day  by  day.  The 
splendor  of  Berlin  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  mod- 
erate course  of  the  Social  Democrats  will  be  an  ef- 
fective check  upon  it  in  the  future.  A  new  Germany 
is  being  formed  that  will  not  take  the  obsolete  views 
of  Berlin  into  consideration,  but  will  be  founded  up- 
on the  sound  principles  of  the  new  states,  which  shall 


be  moulded  into  one  large  united  state  according  to 
the  true  needs  of  the  German  people.  The  blame 
for  all  that  has  happened  to  Berlin  lies  at  her  own 
door.    You  have  brought  it  upon  yourself,  Berlin!'  " 

Inspired  by  this  danger  of  disruption,  imminent 
because  of  Berlin's  dominant  position,  the  Deutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,  November  25,  appeals  to  all  of 
the  federal  states  to  labor  for  the  unity  of  Germany: 

"German  unity  has  been  jeopardized  for  some 
time  and  a  large  proportion  of  Germany's  misfor- 
tune has  emanated  from  this  same  exposure  of  weak- 
ness. Now  German  unity  is  being  threatened  and  if 
this  impending  danger  becomes  a  reality  then  Ger- 
many's fate  is  sealed.  Can  it  be  that  those  who  cherish 
such  ambitions  realize  what  effect  these  same  aims 
may  have  and  what  results  may  ensue? 

"From  Bavaria  and  South  Germany  comes  the 
plain  announcement  that  relations  with  Berlin  will 
be  severed  if  a  dictatorship  over  Germany  is  set  up 
by  the  existing  government.  The  cry  of  "free  from 
Berlin"  will  ring  from  the  Rhine  provinces  if  the 
democratic  tendencies  are  disavowed  and  made  un- 
recognizable; the  Rhine  provinces  should  be  treated 
with  especial  consideration  and  leniency  because  they 
are  exposed  to  the  dangerous  occupation  by  France, 
and  because  all  discontent  within  the  Empire  tends 
to  cripple  the  power  which  would  be  able  to  resist 
successfully  these  efforts  on  the  part  of  France.  And 
the  relations  in  northwestern  Germany,  which  hitherto 
have  been  quite  free  from  the  condition  of  affairs 
prevailing  elsewhere  in  Germany,  complete  the  dan- 
gerous scene.  Is  this  revolution  which  was  destined 
to  free  Germany  about  to  disunite  her?  Shall  it  be 
a  successful  climax  to  a  hundred  years  of  intrigue 
or  has  it  ruined  all  that  we  have  struggled  for  in  the 
difficult  establishment  of  conciliation  in  Germany? 
Is  all  the  good  that  was  accomplished  in  1815  about 
to  be  undone,  and  must  the  demolition  of  Germany 
fulfill  the  highest  and  dearest  wish  of  our  arch  enemy, 
France? 

"It  is  indeed  time  that  we  learned  to  take  foreign 
politics  and  world  politics  more  into  consideration. 
The  world  war  was  lost  to  us  because  we  were  not 
able  to  do  this  very  thing  and  if  we  have  not  profited 
by  this  bitter  schooling,  then  we  have  put  the  weapons 
into  the  hands  of  our  vindictive  enemies.  The  Ger- 
man imperial  throne  is  deserted;  the  separatist  as 
well  as  the  sovereign  wishes  have  lost  their  im- 
portance. All  German  speaking  people  are  united 
in  peace  as  they  were  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
false  dynastic  boundaries  have  decayed  within  the 
Empire.  Futhermore,  Austria  as  she  was  in  the  year 
1866  does  not  stand  as  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way 
of  German  unanimity;  for  the  smaller  German  Aus- 
tria can  more  easily  organize  herself.  In  the  first 
place  things  must  be  so  founded  that  they  will  be 
wholly  conformable  to  the  black,  red,  and  gold 
ldccis.    •    •  • 

"Everything  has  been  made  possible  only  because 
the  desire  for  national  coherence  which  has  been 
clung  to  as  a  doctrine  of  faith  during  four  years  of 
Imperial  unstability,  has  been  momentarily  para- 
lyzed. It  should  not  be  our  desire  wantonly  to 
destroy  all  Germany's  worth  in  a  political  world  and 
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along  with  it  the  general  interest  that  England  and 
America  might  have  in  our  welfare.  Let  us  not  suffer 
the  destruction  of  our  unity  by  internal  dissension 
even  if  it  offers  the  opportunity  of  lifting  Germany 
from  her  deep  humiliation  and  of  giving  to  her  the 
prospects  of  a  bright  future.  Today  we  must  consider 
the  question  of  foreign  politics  as  it  affects  us  directly, 
for  our  status  as  a  nation  is  dependent  today  upon 
world  politics  and  world  economics." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Dutch 

Dutch  Resentment  of  Foreign  Criticism 
The  comments  appearing  in  sections  of  the  Allied 
press  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  Holland  since  the 
signing  of  the  armistic  are  arousing  Dutch  feeling  to 
a  marked  degree,  both  against  this  agitation  and  the 
Government's  reticence  in  the  matter.  The  Telegraaf 
(Liberal  Anglophile),  November  29,  publishes  an 
article  representative  of  the  tone  adopted  by  most 
Liberal  papers. 

"The  campaign  in  the  foreign  press  against  our 
country  is  awakening  suspicion.  The  attitude  taken 
by  the  'Nation  Beige  and  the  'Echo  de  Paris,"  as 
divulged  in  the  latest  telegrams,  leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  the  concoction  of  a  plan  against  us.  The  reason- 
ing of  the  first  named  paper  is  strange  indeed;  sug- 
gesting our  consent  to  the  establishment  of  Belgian 
lines  of  communication  across  our  territory  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  passage  of  German  troops.  What 
would  the  world  say  if  our  troops  wanted  to  establish 
themselves  in  London  whenever  a  British  aeroplane 
violated  our  neutrality?  The  remark  that  Belgium 
is  reserving  to  herself  freedom  of  action  in  her  deal- 
ings with  us,  and  intends  to  solve  'pending  questions' 
in  a  manner  most  advantageous  to  herself  is  also  un- 
called for,  unless  Belgium  feels  supported  in  her 
illegal  demands  and  thus  would  turn  might  into  right. 
We  ignore  what  other  meaning  could  be  attached  to' 
"questions.' 

"Unfortunately,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Dutch  Government  has  furnished  ample  grounds  for 
misunderstandings  and  reflections  on  our  good  name. 
Even  if  all  its  actions  can  be  justified  on  legal  grounds 
in  one  way  or  another,  something  concerning  which 
positive  and  detailed  statements  are  still  lacking,  there 
still  exists  an  uncomfortable  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
many  points.  In  its  foreign  relations,  the  Govern- 
ment has  tried  to  pursue  its  unstable  policy  of  waver- 
ing from  right  to  left,  it  has  shown  its  readiness  to 
hush  matters  over,  and  allow  itself  to  be  guided  by 
needs  and  fears. 

"In  any  case,  judging  from  present  indications, 
the  Government's  policy  is  only  too  well  serving  the 
purposes  of  the  suspicious  Belgian  game." 

The  Nieuwe  Courant  (Liberal  Germanophile) 
November  28,  believes  that  there  is  concerted  action 
of  the  British,  French,  and  Belgian  press  against  Hol- 
land, and  that  the  complaints  made  especially  in  a 
section  of  the  Belgian  press  are  utterly  unjustified. 
The  Courant  points  out  that,  in  spite  of  foreign  pro- 
paganda in  Holland,  the  Dutch  Government  has  al- 
ways exercised  the  greatest  care  in  order  to  main- 
lain  strict  neutrality,  and  that  the  vast  majority  of 


the  Dutch  people  willingly  shared  their  meagre  sup- 
plies with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  war  victims  of 
belligerent  countries.  "It  is  particularly  sad  that,  of 
all  others,  we  should  have  to  remind  the  Belgian  press 
of  this  and  at  a  time  when  various  organizations  in 
Holland  are  preparing  a  message  of  homage  to  the 
Belgian  Royal  couple  and  are  offering  their  assistance 
in  the  restoration  of  the  damages  wrought  by  the  war; 
but  politics  has  no  soul. 

"Still  sadder,  and  even  vexing  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, is  the  claim  which  the  anti-Dutch  'Nation  Beige' 
dares  to  make,  i.  e.  that  Dutch  territory  be  included  in 
the  zone  of  the  Belgian  lines  of  communication.  It 
is  significant  that  this  paper  which  has  repeatedly 
advocated  territorial  conquests  at  our  expense  should 
anticipate  the  realization  of  its  annexationist  ambi- 
tions. 

"It  goes  without  saying  that,  should  the  Belgian 
Army  Command  lend  an  ear  to  such  claims,  any 
troops  which  might  cross  our  fronter  would  be  dis- 
armed as  was  the  case  with  the  Germans.  But  would 
it  stop  at  that? 

"The  argument,  viz.,  the  speedy  evacuation  of 
Belgium,  which  obtained  with  the  passage  of  the  Ger- 
mans, could  not  be  applied.  It  rather  indicates  that 
the  Allied  envoys  knew  of,  and  did  not  object  to,  the 
intentions  of  the  Dutch  Government.  This  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  official  report  of  our  Government,  and 
where  it  gives  a  different  meaning  to  the  subjects  than 
that  given  by  the  envoys  in  their  communications  to 
the  Netherland  Correspondence  Bureau,  we  may  be 
excused  for  attaching  more  value  to  the  reports  of 
our  Government  than  to  those  of  the  envoys  of  the 
belligerent  powers.  If  we  had  tendencies  in  this 
direction  before  the  war,  the  sad  experiences  endured 
have  further  strengthened  them." 

This  paper  considers  that  it  is  most  serious  that 
the  Daily  Chronicle,  in  supporting  Lloyd  George, 
should  also  advocate  the  cession  of  part  of  Limburg 
to  Belgium.  "The  war  psychology  of  the  conquerors 
is  by  no  means  giving  way,  and  the  apprehension, 
repeatedly  voiced  here,  that  the  victory  of  one  of  the 
parties  in  this  war  would  involve  us  in  great  diffi- 
culties, has  proved  to  be  only  too  well  justified." 

The  Courant  also  blames  the  Government  for  not 
effectively  opposing  the  circulation  of  false  news  and 
concludes:  "If  Government  affairs  will  be  conducted 
openly  from  now  on,  then  the  base  game  of  the 
hirelings  and  followers  of  Northcliffe  and  the  other 
anti-Dutch  people,  will  be  forever  spoiled." 

According  to  Ret  Folk,  November  29,  Duiys,  of 
the  Social  Democratic  Labor  Party,  has  submitted  the 
following  questions  in  writing  to  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs:  "(1)  Is  the  Government  prepared  to 
furnish  with  the  least  possible  delay  exhaustive^in- 
formation  regarding: 

a.  The  position  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  sojourn  in  our  country  of 
the  ex-Kaiser,  the  Crown  Prince,  and  their  suites? 

b.  The  passage  through  our  territory  of 
returning  German  troops? 

c.  An  eventual  mediation  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  with  one  or  more  of  the  Allied 
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powers  regarding  the  desirability  of  modifying 
the  armistic  conditions  for  Germany? 
"2.  If  so,  is  the  Government,  in  answering  these 
questions,  prepared  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  en- 
voys of  America,  Belgium,  France,  England,  and 
Italy  to  the  reports  circulated  in  our  press  to  the  effect 
that  the  Dutch  Government  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
fronted the  respective  attaches  with  an  accomplished 
fact? 


"3.  Is  not  the  Government  of  the  opinion  that, 
when  unjust  and  malicious  reports  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  we  fulfill  our  obligations  of  neu- 
trality are  spread  in  the  foreign  press  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  approach  a  press  campaign  injurious  to 
our  country,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
oppose  itself  forthwith  and  with  emphasis  to  such 
defamations,  either  through  legal  channels  or  through 
our  diplomatic  service?" 
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The  German  Middle  Class  and  the  Constituent 

Assembly 

(Neue  Zuercher  Zeitung,  November  24).  In  the 
middle  class  lies  the  hope  of  the  future  democratic 
government  of  Germany.  It  did  not  need  the  efforts 
of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  to  make  this  clear;  but 
the  German  middle  class  has  long  been  sunk  in  slum- 
ber, and  such  sections  of  it  as  have  awakened  during 
the  last  fifty  years  have  done  so  only  to  split  off  in 
different  directions,  each  drawn  by  special  interests 
or  class  parties.  The  cleft  in  the  National  Liberal 
Party  came  in  the  early  sixties,  two  distinct  elements 
being  drawn  in  different  directions  by  questions  of 
economic  policy.  The  bulk  of  what  was  in  the  be- 
ginning a  liberally  inclined  party  approached  more 
and  more  the  Conservatives  and  their  economic  con- 
ceptions, until  in  the  eighties  the  movement  was 
brought  up  sharply  with  a  formal  challenge  to  the 
Conservative  Party. 

By  this  time  a  large  part  of  the  industrial  enter- 
prises and  the  professions  of  the  middle  class  had 
separated  from  the  class  party,  the  remains  of  which 
were  divided  into  the  weak  and  quarreling  elements 
of  the  Free-Thinking  Folk's  Party,  the  Free-Thinking 
Union  and  the  German  Folk's-Party.  These  liberal 
elements  never  had  a  representation  of  much  over 
fifty  members  in  the  Reichstag,  and  it  was  not  until 
1910  that  they  combined  under  one  name.  The  lack 
of  unity  and  inability  to  combine  for  a  definite  pur- 
pose was  further  reflected  in  the  three  great  liberal 
middle  class  organs,  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  the 
Berliner  Tageblatt  and  the  Muenchener  Neueste 
Nachrichten,  which  not  only  caused  opposition  from 
the  country  elements  as  opposed  to  the  city,  but  were 
found  too  lukewarm  for  the  economically  enterprising- 
part  of  the  middle  class,  whose  interests  were  upheld 
by  the  Rheinisch-W 'estfaelische  Zeitung,  an  enemy  to 
both  the  Social-Democratic  and  the  Liberal  press. 
The  war  unfortunately  served  only  to  increase  the 
enmity  of  the  various  sections  of  the  middle  class 
Liberals  for  one  another,  and  of  the  heavy  industries 
for  all  of  them. 

(National  Zeitung,  November  24.)  The  large 
majority  of  Germans  realize  that  the  immediate  hold- 
ing of  the  Constituent  Assembly  is  the  only  way  to 
down  the  revolutionary  socialists — but  great  are  the 
difficulties.  The  hope  of  the  Pan-Germans  in  their 
disguised  but  still  apparent  efforts  to  urge  on  Liebk- 
necht  and  his  followers,  is  that  out  of  anarchy  they 
may  seize  the  opportunity  for  counter-revolution.  It 
is  also  interesting  to  note  the  quite  frequently 
expressed  fear  in  Germany  that  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly may  itself  choose  a  monarchy — an  added 
reason  for  the  Liebknecht  party's  opposing  the  vote. 
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But  actually  there  is  much  greater  danger  of  a  restora- 
tion resulting  from  anarchy  than  from  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  If  the  latter  does  indeed  make  this  choice, 
the  result  cannot  then  justly  be  called  a  counter- 
revolution, but  the  genuine  expression  of  the  love  of 
authority  and  order  in  the  German  people. 

It  seems  to  us  very  possible  that  the  majority  of 
the  Assembly  will  be  secretly  monarchical,  as  was 
the  French  assembly  of  1870  under  MacMahon 
(though  the  monarchy  meant  to  be  foisted  later  upon 
the  republic  never  materialized).  All  indications 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  the  individual 
parties  has  changed  less  than  was  at  first  thought. 
Socialism  has  increased  its  third,  but  the  Pan-Ger- 
mans, Conservatives  and  Center  still  have  a  fourth, 
and  the  middle  class  Republicans  have  the  rest  of 
the  voting  strength.  It  is  important  that  the  labor 
unions  have  declared  against  revolutionary  socialism. 
Therefore,  the  great  question  is  whether  the  middle 
class  Liberals  can  win  enough  sections  of  the  other 
parties  to  side  with  them  for  a  republic. 

The  Polish  Situation 
{Journal  de  Geneve,  November  24).  The  same 
age-old  and  fatal  spirit  of  dissension  which  ruined 
Poland  before  it  was  divided  up  between  Germany. 
Austria  and  Russia,  is  still  in  evidence.  During  the 
war,  the  Poles  have  been  divided  into  three  parties, 
The  "Realist"  or  ""National-Democratic"  pro-Russian 
Party  under  Dmowski  wished  to  sacrifice  the  idea  of 
independence  to  that  of  an  All-Poland  under  the 
sceptre  of  the  Czars.  The  pro-Austrian  Conservatives 
counted  on  the  support  of  the  Central  Powers  to 
deliver  them  from  Russia  and  reunite  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland  by  offering  the  crown  to  an  Austrian  prince. 
It  it  they  who  obtained  the  act  of  1916  from  the 
Central  Powers,  and  they  who  then  organized  the 
various  provisional  governments  succeeding  one 
another  at  Warsaw.  They  renounced  all  claim  to  the 
province  of  Posen.  The  Left,  composed  of  Demo- 
crats and  Socialist-Patriots,  levied  the  famous  Polish 
legions  which  under  the  command  of  General 
Pilsudski  fought  against  Russia,  and  which  since  the 
Russian  revolution  have  turned  around  and  fought 
Germany:  they  now  desire  a  republic. 

After  the  Allied  victory  and  the  consequent  fall 
of  the  pro-Austrian  Conservatives,  the  National- 
Democrats  formed  a  new  ministry.  But  these  men 
have  learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing:  they 
had  not  been  two  days  in  power  before  the  country 
was  running  with  blood  from  pogroms,  and  in  East- 
ern Galicia  civil  war  was  raging  between  the  Poles 
on  one  side  and  the  lews  and  Ukrainians  on  the  other, 
while  Bolshevism  was  knocking  at  the  doors  of  all 
Poland.  Pilsudski,  just  released  from  a  German 
prison,  was  called  to  the  rescue,  and  set  up  Dazynski, 
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leader  of  the  Polish  socialists  of  Cracow,  over  still 
another  ministry;  and  it  is  now  announced  that  a 
Constituent  Assembly  will  be  called. 

If  Pilsudski  with  the  republicans  and  socialists 
cannot  quell  political  dissensions  and  stop  the  pog- 
roms, what  right  have  the  Poles  to  ask  of  other  na- 
tions a  tolerance  which  does  not  exist  in  their  own 
country'?     A  detail  which  further  complicates  the 


situation  is  the  fact  that  many  cities  with  a  large  pre- 
ponderance of  Polish  population  (especially  Lem- 
berg  and  Tarnopol)  are  surrounded  by  a  country  with 
a  solid  Ruthene  population  which  is  strongly  against 
joining  the  future  Polish  state. 

(Neue  Zuercher  Zeitung,  November  21.)  The 
massacre  of  the  Jews  in  Galicia,  in  Warsaw  and  the 
surrounding  cities  was  organized  systematically  by 
the  legionaries  and  the  "intellectuals."  Innocent 
men  women  and  children  have  been  given  over  to  a 
bestiality  which  equals  that  of  the  worst  Russian 
po-roms.    The  cause  lies  not  only  in  the  ancient  race 
hatred  between  the  Poles  and  the  Jews,  but  in  their 
political  differences  and  in  the  need  felt  by  the  Poles 
of  using  terror  as  a  means  of  "Polon^mg"  the  Jews. 
The  latter  form  a  compact  mass  of  3,000,000  souls, 
and  owing  to  political  and  economic  persecution  have 
for  years  demanded  the  rights  of  separate  education 
and  free  and  equal  laws.    There  is  furthermore  a 
strong  Zionist  feeling  among  them,  which,  when  the 
opportunity  comes,  may  produce  a  considerable  emi- 
gration to  Palestine. 

Armenia  and  the  Caucasus 
(Tribune  de  Lausanne,  November  21  and  27.) 
The  Caucasus  was  the  northern  part  of  ancient  Ar- 
menia, which  became  the  possession  of  Persia.  Rus- 
sia conquered  the  Caucasus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  and  southern  Armenia  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Turkey.    It  is  important  as  a  link  in  the  highroad  to 
India;  the  country  is  moreover  very   rich   in  raw 
materials,  possessing  huge  virgin  forests,  mines  of 
various  sorts,  and  the  famous  oil  wells  of  Baku.  The 
climate  includes  every  variety  from  the  eternal  snows 
of  the  mountains  to  the  semi-tropical  borders  of  the 
Black  Sea,  which  are  covered  with  orchards.  There 
is  a  certain  remnant  of  Persian  population  in  the 
Caucasus;  but  when  Russia  took  the  country,  the 
Armenians  preferred  the  Christian  Russians  to  either 
the  Persians  or  Turks.   The  Armenians  took  an  active 
part  in  the  wars  of  Russia  against  these  two  peoples, 
and  paid  copious  blood  contributions  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Czars.    But  that  government  believed  in 
ruling  by  dividing,  and  in  "Russifying"  its  subject 
nationalities  by  the  use  of  terror.    It  persecuted  both 
the  Georgians  in  the  north  and  the  Armenians  in  the 
south,  and  stirred  up  the  already  existing  hatred  of 
the  Tartars  for  the  Armenians,  which  resulted  in  the 
widespread    massacre    of    Russian    Armenians  in 
1905-06. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  present  war  about  200,000 
Turkish  Armenians,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  mas- 
sacre, fled  to  the  Caucasus,  where  they  were  received 
and  helped  by  the  Russian  authorities;  but  this  assist- 
ance was  due  to  no  altruistic  motives  on  the  part  of 


the  Russians.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
calamities  of  the  Turkish  Armenians  has  been  their 
sympathy  for  Russia,  and  in  the  present  war  they 
furnished  about  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  volunteers  to 
the  Army  of  the  Caucasus. 

The  last  stage  in  the  alienation  of  Armenian 
sympathy  by  Russia  was  the  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk. 
After  the  Russia  of  the  Czars  had  used  the  Armenians 
as  mere  "cannon  fodder",  had  many  times  closed 
their  schools,  confiscated  the  goods  of  their  churches, 
persecuted  their  language  and  given  them  over  to 
massacre,  Bolshevist  Russia  signed  them  away  to  Tur- 
key. Finally,  now  for  several  months  the  Armenians 
have  been  defending  their  country  alone  against  the 
Turks  on  the  west  and  the  Tartars  on  the  east. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  sympathies  of  the  Arme- 
nians of  the  Caucasus  will  ever  be  rewakened  for 
Russia.    It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  views  of 
the   Armenians    of   Turkey    toward    their  rulers. 
Turkish  Armenia  desires  that  the  Armenians  of  the 
Caucasus  be  united  with  them  in  a  single  free  Ar- 
menian state.    Such  a  state  would  be  large  enough 
to  be  able  easily  to  make  such  concessions  to  the 
Georgians  in  the  north  and  the  Tartars  in  the  east  as 
are  necessary  to  reconcile  these  three  peoples. 
The  Kaiser's  Islamic  Policy 
The  following  details  concerning  the  Kaiser's  at- 
titude toward   Islam,   taken  from  the  Tribune  de 
Geneve,  November  21,  are  interesting  as  showing  the 
belief  that  the  only  thing  needed  to  complete  the 
wedge  that  was  to  be  driven  between  the  nations  of 
the  Entente,  was  the  domination  of  the  southern  and 
eastern  Mediterranean,  and  that  one  of  the  strongest 
appeals  to  solidarity  would  be  the  appeal,  over  the 
heads  of  the  rulers,  to  the  religious  sympathies  of  the 
races  of  Islam. 

"May  His  Majesty  the  Sultan,  and  the  300,000,- 
0C0  Mohammedans  who  venerate  him  as  their  Caliph, 
be  assured  that  the  German  Emperor  is  their  friend 
forever  "  Thus  spoke  the  Kaiser  at  Damascus,  fresh 
from  Jerusalem  (!),  in  1898.  This  was  during  his 
second  visit  to  Turkey.  His  first  visit  was  made  m 
1889  two  years  after  his  accession  to  the  throne.  His 
third  and  last  visit  was  in  1917.  During  these  visits 
he  toured  Turkey  and  courted  the  popularity  of  her 
peoples.  His  religious  policy  was,  however,  not  con- 
fined to  the  realm  of  the  Sultan. 

Wilhelm  II  landed  at  Tangier  shortly  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  understandings  between  France  and 
England  and  between  France  and  Spain  in  1904,  rela- 
tive to  the  limitation  of  zones  of  influence  m  Africa. 
He  there  expressed  himself  on  the  subject  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  sovereignty  of  Morocco.  On  the 
day  of  his  departure  in  a  short  and  almost  private  talk 
to  those  of  the  Moors  whom  he  had  particularly  won, 
he  said-  "I  am  returning  home,  delighted  with  my 
voyage,  but  I  do  not  say  good-bye.  I  hope  soon  to  be 
able  to  return  as  an  ally  of  the  great  Sultan  of  Turkey 
and  as  the  devoted  friend  and  protector  of  Islam. 

The  new  regime  of  the  young  Turks  altered  noth- 
ing: Enver  Pasha  was  strong  enough  by  himself  to 
keep  Turkey  under  German  influence.  The  Kaiser 
persisted  in  his  attitude  in  spite  of  the  Balkan  War. 
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What  other  man  in  the  world  could  have  made  a  re- 
ligious subject  of  the  capture  of  Adrianople?  The 
Kaiser  telegraphed  at  the  time  to  Mohhamed  V:  "I 
trust  that  in  a  short  time  I  shall  see  this  ancient  sanc- 
tuary of  Islam  return  to  the  possession  of  Your  Maj- 
esty. 

In  Egypt,  after  having  completely  failed  during 
the  reign  of  the  Khedive  Tewfik,  the  Kaiser  succeeded 
in  gaining  a  certain  influence,  thanks  to  Abbas  Hilmi. 
Through  his  financial  assistance  to  the  young  and  ex- 
travagant Khedive,  he  was  finally  able  to  gain  impor- 
tant information  on  the  plans  for  the  defense  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  with  Abbas  II  the  "National"  party 
of  Egypt  put  itself  entirely  at  the  service  of  Wilhelm- 
strasse,  its  official  seat  during  the  war  having  moved 
to  Berlin. 

The  final  climax  in  the  political-religious  farce 
was  when  the  Kaiser  addressed  an  autograph  letter  to 
Habib-Oullah,  the  Emir  of  Afghanistan  (who  did  not 
even  deign  to  answer),  inviting  him  to  participate  in 
the  "holy"  war  of  the  Germans  and  Turks.  It  will 
also  be  remembered  that  the  agents  of  Germany,  in 
their  attempts  to  stir  up  trouble  in  Persia,  spread  prop- 
aganda to  the  effect  that  the  Germans  were  the  off- 
spring of  the  ''Kermanes,"  the  original  believers  of 
the  Persian  city  of  Kerman,  and  that,  with  a  German 
victory  once  assured,  the  Musselman  population  could 
then  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  faithful. 

Italy  and  the  Yugo-Slavs 
(Journal  de  Geneve,  November  21.)  In  May, 
1915,  there  was  founded  at  Rome  a  society  Pro  Dal- 
mazia  Italiana,  and  henceforth  the  general  under- 
standing was  that  the  acquisition  of  Dalmatia  was  one 
of  Italy's  official  war  aims.  The  memory  of  ancient 
Venice,  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  was  revived,  and  prop- 
aganda took  wild  flights  into  history,  going  back  even 
as  far  as  the  Ostrogoths  of  Odoacer.  It  would  have 
been  well  to  let  those  Ostrogoths  alone.  The  official 
census  of  1910  shows  that  out  of  the  total  population 
of  634,000  in  Dalmatia,  610,669  are  Serbo-Croats 
and  18,028  are  Italians — the  latter  forming  only  a 
few  scattered  colonies  on  the  coast. 

The  promise  of  Dalmatia  was  undoubtedly  ex- 
acted by  Italy  from  the  Allies  as  part  of  the  price  of 
her  assistance;  but  the  entrance  of  America  into  the 
war  and  the  consequent  tacit  acceptance  of  President 
Wilson's  principle  of  self-determination,  compelled 
Italy's  relinquishment  of  her  Dalmatian  program. 
Thus  the  Entente  was  able  to  get  rid  of  this  unjusti- 
fiable claim.  It  was  with  the  greatest  relief  that  lib- 
eral Europe  greeted  the  congress  of  representatives 
of  Italy  and  of  the  Yugo-Slavs  at  Rome  in  August, 
1918,  at  which  were  passed  resolutions  of  mutual  tol- 
erance. 

But  the  troubles  which  have  cropped  up  immedi- 
ately on  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice,  show  the  tense 
feeling  which  exists  between  the  Italians  and  the  Yugo- 
Slavs.  The  notice  from  Serbia  to  Italy  to  evacuate  the 
town  of  Laibach  amounted  practically  to  an  ulti- 
matum. Yet  certain  of  Italy's  claims  which  displease 
the  Slavs  have  justice  on  their  side.  Trieste,  which 
forms  the  extreme  ethnographic  limit  of  the  Italian 


strip  on  the  north  of  the  Adriatic,  has  behind  her  at 
her  very  city  gates  a  solid  Slav  hinterland,  part  of 
which  she  must  certainly  be  given  to  surround  her. 
furthermore,  midway  down  the  Adriatic  coast  is  the 
preponderantly  Italian  City  of  Zara,  surrounded  by 
Slavic  Dalmatia. 

On  the  other  hand,  Fiume,  in  the  hollow  of  the 
great  bay  immediately  south  of  Trieste  and  sur- 
rounded by  Slavic  country,  has,  according  to  the  best 
statistics,  a  preponderantly  Slavic  population.  The 
Italians  deny  the  truth  of  these  statistics.  Fiume  is 
12  hours  by  rail  from  Belgrade  and  would  form  Ser- 
bia's best  possible  outlet  to  the  sea.  We  believe  that 
a  strictly  ethnographic  settlement  of  the  whole  dis- 
pute is  absolutely  impossible,  and  that  the  only  and 
inevitable  way  out  must  be  a  compromise.  If  Italy 
renounces  Zara  and  Fiume,  the  Yugo-Slavs  must  cede 
the  whole  of  the  Istrian  Peninsula  behind  Trieste. 

(Tribune  de  Lausanne,  November  26.)  It  was  the 
inconsiderate  and  violent  Slavic  demonstrations  of 
hostility  to  the  Italians  in  Fiume,  and  even  to  a  lesser 
degree  in  Trieste  itself,  which  induced  the  Entente  to 
authorize  Italy  to  occupy  the  former  of  these  cities,  al- 
though it  was  not  included  in  the  zone  fixed  by  the 
armistice.  (According  to  some  statistics  20,000  of 
the  34,000  inhabitants  of  Fiume  are  Italians.)  Perhaps 
the  most  regrettable  incident,  which  immediately  up- 
set the  serenity  of  the  armistice,  was  the  necessary 
seizure  by  the  Italians  of  the  Austrian  fleet  of  Pola, 
which  the  Austrian  Government  had  given  over,  "in 
articulo  mortis,"  to  the  Yugo-Slav  people.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  dispute  between  the  Ital- 
ians and  the  Yugo-Slavs  is  one  of  the  most  thorny 
which  the  Peace  Conference  must  face. 

France,  Spain  and  Morocco 
(Gazette  de  Lausanne,  November  24.)  The  war 
has  not  improved  Franco-Spanish  relations.  The  gov- 
ernment has  been  pro-German  throughout,  and  the 
attempt  of  the  King  to  balance  matters  by  adopting  a 
pro-Ally  exterior  has  never  had  the  desired  effect. 
Ministers,  generals  and  clergy  all  counted  on  the 
"mathematical"  victory  of  Germany.  About  100,000 
Germans  have  made  their  homes  in  Spain  during  the 
war,  and  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  poli- 
tics, finance  and  industry  of  the  country.  The  German 
Ambassador  was  only  yesterday  a  great  power  at 
Madrid;  outside  of  his  official  activities,  he  was  as- 
sisted by  such  agents  in  Spain  as  the  two  Manessmann 
brothers,  one  of  whom  presided  over  the  service  of 
supply  of  the  submarines,  and  the  other  over  the  sup- 
ply of  arms  to  the  Moroccan  insurgents. 

The  only  possible  cause  for  the  persistence  of  the 
Moroccan  rebellion  during  the  last  years  has  been  the 
assistance  given  by  the  Germans;  France  has  unfor- 
tunately been  able  to  do  little  against  the  latter,  be- 
cause they  have  always  been  either  consciously  or  un- 
consciously covered  by  the  Spanish  authorities.  The 
German  Consul  at  Tetouan  was  able  to  act  almost  as 
though  he  were  the  real  master  of  the  country.  His 
complicity  with  Adbel-Malek  and  Raissouli  was  pat- 
ent to  everyone  except  the  Spanish  government.  The 
principal  and  perhaps  the  only  reason  for  Spain  s 
closing  her  eyes  to  this,  as  to  other  incidents,  has,  of 
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course,  been  the  fact  that  she  never  expected  the  Allies 
to  come  out  of  the  war  as  victors.  The  natural  con- 
clusion (expressed  in  many  unfounded  rumors  of  a 
secret  German-Spanish  treaty)  was  that  victorious  Ger- 
many would  install  herself  in  Morocco  and  present 
Spain  with  a  piece  of  it?  and  with  Gibraltar. 

The  victory  of  the  Allies  makes  possible  the  final 
settlement  of  the  Moroccan  question.  The  interna- 
tional regime  at  Tangier  has  long  been  realized  to  be 
impractical,  and  the  co-existence  of  three  military 
forces  as  a  sign  of  the  triple  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan, 
of  Spain  and  of  France,  will  undoubtedly  be  abol- 
ished. Moreover  Spain  has  made  so  little  on  her  Mo- 
roccan enterprise  that  she  is  likely  to  raise  less  objec- 
tion to  the  cession  of  her  rights  in  this  country  than 
might  be  expected — especially  if  some  compensation 
is  offered  to  her.  Even  before  the  war  there  were  not 
lacking  influential  Spaniards  who  advocated  the  aban- 
donment of  Morocco.  The  maintenance  of  a  force  of 
70,000  men  in  the  country  is  a  costly  drain  on  the  na- 
tional resources,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  govern- 
ment spends  150,000,000  pesetas  a  year  on  Morocco 
and  receives  only  3,000,000. 

There  are  two  compensations  which  may  be  of- 
fered to  Spain.  The  first  would  be  an  economic  treaty 
giving  preferential  conditions  to  certain  Spanish  activ- 
ities in  Morocco.  The  second  would  be  the  cession  of 
Gibraltar.  A  movement  has  recently  become  notice- 
able in  England,  and  is  supported  by  the  Times  and 
by  what  we  may  call  the  young  navy,  to  exchange  Gi- 
braltar for  Ceuta  (directly  opposite  Gibraltar  on  the 
African  coast),  which  is  a  place  more  easy  to  defend 
and  to  fortify.  Spain  would  be  conciliated  by  this  sat- 
isfaction to  her  national  pride;  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  Sultan  of  Morocco  would  be  satisfied  by  having  his 
country  freed  from  Spanish  influence.  The  attitude 
of  Spain  toward  the  insurgents  has  helped  to  deprive 
him  of  his  sovereignty  over  a  third  of  his  empire. 

Six  months  ago  the  Spanish  government  would 
have  opposed  this  Moroccan  settlement;  but  today 
conditions  have  changed  internally  as  well  as  exter- 
nally. The  mistaken  orientation  of  the  political  lead- 
ers with  regard  to  the  war  has  resulted  in  all  sorts  of 
agitations  among  the  masses  in  Spain  since  the  victory 
of  the  Allies.  Things  have  gone  so  far  that  the  King 
has  once  more  brought  up  the  threat  of  abdication. 
The  Left,  which  is  on  the  point  of  coming  into  power, 
is  not  in  favor  of  colonial  enterprise.  Its  leaders  are 
likely  to  be  willing  to  treat  on  the  subject  of  Morocco. 

The  English  Political  Situation 
(Le  Democrate,  November  19.)  English  elections 
have  hitherto  been  based  almost  exclusively  on  the 
conflicting  programs  of  the  two  principal  parties — the 
Liberal  and  the  Conservative.  For  the  first  time  in  a 
hundred  years  the  electoral  body  will  be  called  to  vote, 
not  for  this  or  that  party,  but  for  a  program  presented 
by  a  coalition.  During  four  years  of  collaboration  the 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  have  tended  to  eliminate 
each  from  their  own  ideas  whatever  has  not  stood  the 
supreme  test  of  the  war,  and  the  compromise  which 
was  at  first  forced  and  artificial  has  in  some  respects 
developed  into  a  genuine  sameness  of  views.    A  strik- 


ing example  of  this  is  the  almost  unanimous  decision 
to  tighten  the  economic  ties  which  bind  the  dominions 
to  the  mother  country,  by  a  system  of  preferential  tar- 
iffs which  will  encroach  on  the  principle  of  Free 
Trade. 

The  Labor  Party,  by  its  decision  in  a  special  as- 
sembly to  withdraw  from  the  Coalition,  deprives  the 
latter  of  only  its  weekest  auxiliary  pillar  of  support. 
It  is  moreover  significant  that  the  Labor  meeting  dis- 
closed a  considerable  cleft  in  the  party,  and  that 
Barnes  has  decided  to  stay  in  the  Government  in  spite 
of  the  falling  away  of  his  party,  and  to  run  in  the 
elections  as  a  candidate  of  the  Coalition.  The  only 
other  defection  is  that  of  the  section  of  traditional  Lib- 
erals who  since  the  announcement  of  the  election  have 
followed  their  leader,  Asquith,  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Opposition. 

( Tribune  de  Geneve,  November  28. )  The  firmest 
opponents  of  Lloyd  George  are  the  Irish  Nationalists. 
They  cannot  forget  either  his  attempt  to  impose  con- 
scription on  Ireland  or  his  not  having  given  them 
Home  Rule.  Lloyd  George  himself  is  an  anomaly  in 
the  shape  of  a  Premier  without  a  party.  The  majority 
which  supports  him  is  formed  from  the  Conservative, 
Liberal  and  Labor  parties,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
special  leader  and  policy. 

Certain  changes  will  not  fail  to  produce  elements 
of  surprise  in  the  elections.  The  number  of  voters 
has  been  more  than  doubled  by  the  recent  electoral 
reforms.  Some  twenty  million  people  will  vote,  seven 
million  of  whom  form  an  entirely  new  element — the 
female  vote.  Electoral  districts  have  been  modified; 
old  ones  have  been  broken  up  and  new  ones  formed 
from  the  fragments.  These  changes,  together  with  the 
payment  of  members  and  the  reduction  of  election 
costs,  cannot  fail  to  cause  the  entry  into  the  contest  of 
a  considerable  number  of  "independent"  candidates, 
some  of  whom  will  doubtless  be  elected. 

{Zuercher  Post,  November  28.)  When  Lloyd 
George  speaks  of  the  general  principles  for  which 
England  went  into  the  war,  and  of  the  necessity  of  se- 
curing a  peace  of  justice  for  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
or  when  in  internal  affairs  he  advocates  economic  and 
social  reorganization,  homes  for  the  laborers,  agrar- 
ian reforms,  measures  for  the  national  health,  etc.,  he 
carries  his  listeners  with  him.  It  is  only  when  he 
comes  to  the  purely  political  question  of  whether  these 
problems  of  the  reconstruction  period  can  be  solved  in 
the  best  and  most  clean-cut  manner  by  a  coalition, 
that  the  disagreements  between  the  various  parties 
become  obvious.  Each  side  fears,  from  its  individual 
point  of  view,  that  every  step  of  the  Coalition  will  be 
marked  by  a  halfway  measure  which  will  prove  inef- 
fective as  being  a  mere  compromise. 

The  situation  is  made  all  the  more  uncertain  by 
the  flood  of  new  votes  which  the  suffrage  reforms 
have  thrown  into  the  elections, — the  orientation  of 
which  is  entirely  conjectural — and  by  the  lack  of  prep- 
aration for-  the  elections  of  the  millions  of  soldiers  in 
the  field.  Lloyd  George,  though  a  Liberal,  owes  his 
power  to  the  support  of  the  Unionist  Conservatives, 
who  form  the  preponderant  part  of  the  Coalition.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  these  will  vote  now  that  it  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  winning  the  war. 
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(National  Zeitung,  November  30.)  Lloyd  George 
has  allowed  the  three  points  in  the  program  of  his 
Liberal  colleagues  of  before  the  war — Irish  Home 
Rule,  the  disestablishment  of  the  Anglican  Church  in 
Wales,  and  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords — to  fall 
into  the  background.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
dangerous  step  of  the  mobilization  of  the  war  indus- 
tries as  well  as  of  the  armies  naturally  brings  eco- 
nomic policies  very  much  to  the  fore.  As  regards 
Free  Trade,  we  on  the  continent  were  more  drawn  to 
an  England  which  clung  to  this  ancient  and  noble  pol- 
icy while  she  entertained  no  enthusiasm  for  any 
League  of  Nations,  than  we  will  be  to  an  England  who, 
while  she  promotes  the  latter,  restricts  the  former.  But 
we  believe  that  the  Lancashire  wool  magnates  will 
prevent  the  protective  tariff  tendency  from  becoming 
too  strong. 

The  Premier  can  hardly  dream  of  defeat.  He  is 
at  present  crowned  with  his  own  special  wreath  in  the 
universal  victory,  and  should  be  able  to  count  on  the 
gratitude  and  enthusiasm  of  his  countrymen  without 
regard  to  political  parties.  He  was  warned  by  As- 
quith  not  to  force  the  vote  upon  the  people  without 
allowing  at  least  a  little  time  for  the  lessons  of  the 
war  to  crystallize.  But  Lloyd  George  preferred  to 
renew  his  right  to  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  general 
public  immediately.  The  majority  of  the  Labor  Party 
will  not  support  him,  nor  will  Asquith's  Liberals.  An 
"unofficial"  Labor  vote,  a  good-sized  Liberal  and  Con- 
servative vote,  and  considerable  independent  backing, 
should  give  him  the  victory. 

Pborlems  in  Connection  With  Peace 

(Neue  Zuercher  Nachrichten,  November  30.)  The 
greatest  problem  is  that  of  the  peoples  of  the  former 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  Through  the  Slav  question 
it  threatens  even  the  inner  solidarity  of  the  Entente. 
With  nothing  but  the  divided  Czecho-Slovaks  and  Mag- 
yars to  block  the  southward  drive  of  pan-Slavism,  and 
with  the  Yugo-Slavs  a  new  and  powerful  nation  press- 
ing on  Italy's  eastern  frontier,  if  England  and  France 
cannot  find  a  way  of  offsetting  Slavic  ambitions  they 
will  stand  in  imminent  danger  of  having  the  Italians 
thrown  into  an  alliance  with  the  Germans.  However 
much  a  League  of  Nations  is  to  be  desired,  let  no  one 
put  too  much  faith  in  its  being  able  always  to  control 
the  crises  which  are  brought  about  by  the  laws  of  life 
of  great  nations.  The  Bolshevist  regime  in  its  present 
form  in  Russia  cannot  be  permanent,  and  even  in  the 
short  time  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  there  have 
been  striking  signs  that  pan-Slavism  is  by  no  means 
dead.  Yet  under  the  pressure  of  immediate  circum- 
stances neither  can  the  Allies  afford  to  lose  sight  of 
the  "Yellow  Peril,"  against  which  Russia  should  be 
•formed  if  possible  into  some  sort  of  an  effective  bar- 
rier. England  and  France  would  probably  prefer  a 
federated  Russian  Republic.  Owing  to  Italy's  disa- 
greement with  her  Allies  over  the  Slavic  question  the 
situation  is  made  all  the  more  tangled  by  the  fact  that 
the  Italians  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  the  Germans  of 
Austria  unite  with  Germany — the  possibility  of  which 
is  of  course  at  present  one  of  France's  greatest  fears. 

It  does  not  look  as  though  Germany  has  much 
chance  of  getting  back  her  colonies.    It  is  said  that 


the  English  are  working  out  a  plan  to  international- 
ize a  great  central  African  colonial  territory.  .  .  . 
This  would  be  put  under  an  administration  formed 
of  representatives  of  all  the  nations,  and  Germany 
would,  of  course,  take  part.  However  little  Germany 
might  feel  compensated  for  the  loss  of  her  colonies, 
this  plan  would  accomplish,  partially  at  least,  one  of 
her  desires  during  the  war — an  agreement  preventing 
the  mobolization  of  the  black  races  by  the  white 
races  in  the  quarrels  of  the  latter  against  each  other. 

About  twenty  years  ago  Russia's  leading  finan- 
cial statesman,  Count  Witte,  prophesied  the  neces- 
sity for  nations  to  limit  the  activities  and  influence  of 
international  private  property.  Since  that  time  the 
muli-millionaires  of  America  and  Europe  have  grown 
to  be  multi-billionaires.  The  ruin  which  can  be  caused 
by  so  powerful  a  private  interest  as  that  for  instance 
of  the  Rothschild  dynasty  is  incalculable,  and  secret 
diplomacy  is  as  an  open  book  compared  to  the  work- 
ings of  such  international  private  interests.  This  is 
another  subject  which  may  be  brought  up  at  the 
peace  conference. 

(National  Zeitung,  November  26.)  Clemcn- 
ceau's  sharp  note  to  Holland,  containing  an  "earnest 
warning"  with  regard  to  the  passage  of  German  troops 
through  Limburg,  the  trespassing  of  certain  German 
torpedo  boats  on  the  waters  of  the  Scheldt,  and  Hol- 
land's plea  for  the  moderation  of  the  armistice  terms, 
is  only  one  of  many  signs  that  the  French  wish  to 
whip  themselves  up  to  some  sort  of  a  feeling  against 
Holland.  The  strained  feeling  between  Belgium  and 
Holland  completely  coincides  with  this  tendency,  and 
is  very  significant.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  Dutch 
that  the  Kaiser  chose  their  country  as  a  refuge;  but 
neither  this  fact  nor  the  items  mentioned  in  the  French 
note  seem  to  quite  satisfy  what  seems  to  be  intentional 
bad  feeling.  The  Dutch  have  taken  and  are  taking 
every  precaution  to  prevent  any  activities  on  the  part 
of  the  Kaiser,  and  his  presence  is  a  misfortune  for 
them  which  they  could  never  of  their  own  free  will 
have  chosen.  Both  Switzerland,  Holland  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  have  consistently  offered  their 
hospitality  to  all  of  the  belligerents  during  the  war, 
and  if  the  duties  of  neutrality  are  to  be  faithfully 
carried  out  there  can  be  no  justification  for  any  accu- 
sation in  the  present  instance  against  Holland. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  even  before  the  war 
England  was  in  favor  of  a  transfer  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Scheldt  from  Dutch  to  Belgian  possession.  This 
by  no  means  new  idea  has  now  cropped  up  with  added 
force  and  significance  in  the  boulevard  press  of  Paris. 
The  third  and  by  no  means  least  important  sign  of 
the  times  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Scheldt,  is  the  announcement  by  King  Albert  of 
the  renunciation  by  Belgium  of  her  neutrality.  This 
completely  changes  Belgium's  position,  and  if  Hol- 
land can  be  put  in  the  wrong,  part  of  Belgium's  com- 
pensation for  the  devastation  and  draining  of  her 
country  may  prove  to  be  the  acquisition  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt. 

(Le  Democrate,  November  30.)  Japan  is  the 
only  one  of  the  Allies  who  has  published  her  condi- 
tions. She  adheres  to  the  theoretical  principles  of  the 
Entente,  and  agrees  with  England  on  the  subject  of 
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Lhe  seas.  She  demands  Kiow  Chow,  the  islands  be- 
longing to  Germany  in  the  Pacific,  the  recognition  of 
special  Japanese  interests  in  China  and  Siberia,  and 
reciprocity  of  treatment  for  Japanese  citizens  through- 
out the  world. 

The  City  of  Kiow  Chow  has  belonged  to  Germany 
since  1898,  together  with  370  square  kilometers  of 
territory  around  it.  The  Germans  fortified  the  place 
very  strongly.  Besides  the  territory  actually  included 
in  the  concession,  was  reserved  a  zone  of  influence 
extending  around  it  in  a  semi-circle  with  a  radius  of 
50  kilometers,  this  zone  covering  about  7,100  square 
kilometers.  The  Bay  of  Kiow  Chow,  with  its  deep 
harbor,  has  a  surface  of  550  square  kilometers. 

The  islands  owned  by  Germany  in  the  Pacific  are 
the  Carolines,  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  the  Soloman 
Islands,  the  Marshall. Islands,  the  Brown  Islands,  and 
Pleasant  Island.  Japan  will  come  into  direct  con- 
flict with  Australia  on  this  question. 

As  regards  reciprocity  of  treatment  for  Japanese 
citizens,  Japan  will  come  into  conflict  with  the  United 
States. 

Military  Operations  in  Russia  and  Africa 
(Volksrecht,  November  26.)  "Havas"  has  for  a 
long  time  announced  nothing  further  concerning  the 
military  expedition  which  the  Entente  sent  to  Russia. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  "Red  Army"  which  the 
Soviet  raised  proved  to  be  much  more  efficient  and 
better  disciplined  than  was  expected.  This  army  has 
fought  a  slow  and  intermittent  but  victorious  fight 
against  the  counter-revoluion  and  the  assisting  Allied 
troops.  In  September  the  situation  was  critical:  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  dominated  the  Volga  and  were  on  the 
point  of  marching  on  Moscow.  At  this  time  volunteers 
were  raised  in  masses  out  of  the  laboring  classes  in 
both  Petrograd  and  Moscow  and  were  armed  and  sent 
to  the  front.  First  Kasan  was  retaken,  and  then  Sa- 
mara, and  the  Volga  was  eventually  freed  from  the 
enemy  and  danger  warded  off  in  the  east.  At  the 
same  time  the  Anglo-American  troops  which  threat- 
ened Russia  from  Archangel  were  defeated  and 
hemmed  in. 

At  present  the  danger  is  from  the  south,  where 
the  Soviet  Republic  has  been  contending  with  coun- 
ter-revolutionary forces  for  some  time.  In  the  Kuban 
district  a  so-called  volunteer  army  has  been  operat- 
ing, made  up  principally  of  officers  of  the  former  Rus- 
sian Army,  first  under  the  command  of  Alexeief,  and 
after  his  death  under  that  of  Denikin.  In  the  Don  dis- 
trict the  republic  is  opposed  by  Cossack  forces  under 
General  Krasean,  and  further  to  the  west  has  fought 
with  Hetman  troops.  These  various  groups,  which 
formerly  fought  against  the  Soviets  partly  with  the 
Germans  and  partly  with  the  Allies,  have  now  united 
with  a  common  aim — war  against  Bolshevism.  They 


have  set  up  a  new  government,  which  includes,  among 
others,  the  Czar's  former  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Sasonoff.  This  government  is  supported  by  the  En- 
tente via  Odessa.  At  the  same  time  the  Hetman  Kras- 
siluikoff,  from  whose  energy  the  Entente  expects  great 
things,  has  overthrown  the  government  of  Omsk.  But 
the  "Red  Army,"  which  according  to  English  sources 
of  information  numbers  over  300,000  men,  is  by  now 
a  well  developed  fighting  force,  and  its  armament  and 
services  of  supply  and  transportation  have  been  very 
greatly  improved.    It  has  not  as  yet  suffered  defeat. 

(Tribune  de  Lausanne,  November  29.)  The  cam- 
paign in  East  Africa  is  at  an  end,  and  General  von 
Lettow-Vorbeck  has  just  capitulated  with  all  his 
forces,  after  having  held  out  to  the  very  end  of  hos- 
tilities in  Europe. 

Since  1917  Lettow  and  his  army  have  been  in  con- 
stant retreat  from  one  place  to  another  without  their 
opponents  ever  being  able  to  bottle  them  up.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  war  Lettow  had  at  his  disposal 
25,000  natives  and  4,000  white  men.  The  initial 
offensive  of  Anglo-Indian  troops  in  1914  was  a  fail- 
ure, and  the  Germans  even  succeeded  in  occupying  a 
fairly  large  piece  of  English  territory  in  the  region 
of  Kilimanjaro.  General  Botha  then  formed  an  army 
of  20,000  men  of  Rhodesian  and  British  East  Afri- 
can contingents  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the  British, 
Hindoos,  Belgians  and  Portuguese  already  in  line. 
The  new  campaign,  conducted  by  General  Smuts,  took 
the  form  of  a  concentric  attack.  It  was  opened  in 
March,  1917,  and  by  June  of  the  same  year  two-thirds 
of  the  German  colony  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Allies.  General  Smuts  was  then  called  to  London  to 
become  a  member  of  the  War  Cabinet,  and  General 
van  Deventer  took  command. 

The  Germans  were  now  confined  to  the  territory 
of  Mahenge.  A  new  offensive  began  in  June,  1917, 
and  the  struggle  was  a  very  obstinate  one.  Von  Let- 
tow, harrassed  on  every  side  and  threatened  with  be- 
ing surrounded,  succeeded  in  escaping  and  in  reach- 
ing Portuguese  territory.  Still  followed  by  the  Al- 
lied troops,  he  reached  Zambesia,  and  finally  regain- 
ing German  territory,  made  for  northern  Rhodesia.  It 
is  here  that  he  has  just  capitulated  with  the  remain- 
der of  his  army. 

The  campaign  was  a  hard  one,  and  traversed  al- 
most desert  countries  without  water  or  roads,  and  very 
often  quite  unknown.  The  distances  were  enormous, 
and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  use  vehicles,  with  the 
result  that  the  transportation  of  the  wounded  encoun- 
tered terrible  difficulties.  Added  to  these  disadvan- 
tages was  the  danger  from  the  swarms  of  insects  and 
snakes.  Where  the  country  was  not  covered  with  an 
almost  impassable  growth  of  vegetation  and  inter- 
sected by  deep  rivers,  the  soldiers  suffered  from  the 
terrible  dust  of  the  desert. 
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The  Federal  Conference  in  Berlin 
Since  the  Revolution  of  November  9,  1918,  Ger- 
many has  been  ruled  only  nominally  by  the  central 
government  in  Berlin.  The  real  power  has  lain  in 
the  hands  of  the  reformed  governments  of  the  differ- 
ent states,  usually  Councils  of  Workmen  and  Sol- 
diers. More  often  than  not  these  organizations  have 
disagreed  with  Chancellor  Ebert.  Few  people  knew 
what  were  the  real  policies  of  these  bodies.  In  one 
short  month  the  spirit  of  Federalism  grew  so  strong 
that  it  threatened  to  turn  into  Separatism;  and  to 
combat  this  it  became  imperative  to  call  a  Federal 
Council  of  the  '"Empire."  This  met  in  Berlin  on  No- 
vember 25,  1918.  The  delegates  from  almost  all 
the  individual  states  were  new  men,  holding  new 
ideas;  while  Ebert's  government,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  direct  heritage  from  the  Kaiser.  So  a  conflict 
resulted.  Kurt  Eisner,  Minister  of  Bavaria,  delivered 
a  violent  invective  against  Solf  and  Erzberger.  He 
declared  that  they  were  leaders  of  a  counter-revolu- 
tion. Some  of  the  delegates  sided  with  him  and  some 
with  Solf.  Other  important  questions  that  arose  were : 
1  Shall  Socialism  or  Peace  be  the  primary  goal 
of  the  German  Government?  2.  Shall  a  Constituent 
Assembly  be  called,  and  how  soon?  On  the  basis  of 
what  suffrage?  3.  Who  shall  control  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Empire  and  the  different  states  until  the 
Assembly  is  elected? 

Accounts  of  this  conference  are  given  in  all  the 
German  newspapers,  from  Volksstimme  to  the  Ber- 
liner Tageblatt  and  to  Germania.   The  Deutsche  lag- 
eszeitung,  November  25,  gives  the  names  of  the  fifty 
most  important  delegates,  though  in  all  there  were 
over  seventy  present.   Among  those  noted  were ;  Chan- 
cellor Ebert,  Herr  Scheidemann,  Dr.  Solf,  Herr  Erz- 
berger and  Herr  Kautzky  representing  the  Imperial 
government;  Ministers  Hirsch  and  Stroebel  represent- 
in*  Prussia;  Minister-President  Eisner,  Ambassador 
Dr  Muckle,  Herr  von  Kohl,  Dr.  Rohmer,  Dr.  Sennet- 
zle  and  Councillor  Glinz  representing  Bavaria;  Min- 
ister Lipinski  and  Dr.  Gradnauer  representing  Sax- 
ony- Herr  Heimann,  Herr  Crispin,  and  Herr  Hiiden- 
brand  representing  Wurttemberg;  Herr  Geiss  and 
Herr  Haas  representing  Baden;  Herr  Sievekmg  repre- 
senting Hamburg  and  Bremen;  Herr  Kirchhoefel  rep- 
resenting Schleswig-Holstein.    This  paper  says  that 
the  object  of  the  assembly  was  to  introduce  clearness 
and  order  into  the  new  situation  in  Germany,  which 
has  been  changed  so  much  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally by  the  Revolution  and  the  end  of  hostilities. 

The  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  following  its 
traditional  principle  of  exactitude  in  recording  offi- 
cial events,  gives  some  valuable  details  that  are  omit- 
ted by  other  papers.  From  its  edition  for  November 
25  the  following  extracts  of  Chancellor  Ebert  s  open- 


ing speech  are  taken.  "The  task  which  has  called  us 
here  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  country  and 
the  people.  When  our  government  took  over  the  poli- 
tical power,  it  found  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins. 
Now,  in  pla'ce  of  the  monarchy,  there  has  appeared  a 
Socialistic-Republican  State,  in  which  the  people's 
commissioners  form  the  executive,  and  the  Councils 
of  Workmen  and  Soldiers  the  legislative  power.  Our 
next  aims  are  the  conclusion  of  an  immediate  peace 
and  the  ensuring  of  our  economic  life.  If  the  armis- 
tice terms  do  not  come  to  an  end  soon,  they  will  cause 
the  worst  possible  consequences.  The  only  way  of 
escape  is  a  preliminary  peace.    .    .  . 

"Definite  regulations  of  the  relations  between  the 
Imperial  Government  and  the  Federal  States  must 
be  submitted  to  the  National  Constituent  Assembly. 
That  body  we  are  determined  to  convoke  in  the  short- 
est possible  space  of  time.  By  tomorrow  morning  the 
Cabinet  will  have  under  consideration  the  suffrage  law 
for  the  Assembly.  But  first  of  all  a  provisional  pro- 
gram must  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Empire  and 
the  saparate  states,  and  that  is  the  task  of  today's 
meeting." 

The  speeches  of  Dr.  Solf,  Herr  Erzberger,  and 
Herr  Eisner,  followed  explaining  the  actions  of  the 
past,  and  outlining  a  program  for  the  future.  They 
are  taken  from  the  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung, 
morning  edition,  November  26.  "So//,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  'Since  the  participation  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  the  decisive  factor  in  the  war,  we  turned 
to  her  with  our  offers  of  armistice  and  peace.  More- 
over, Wilson  alone  presented  an  honorable  pacifistic 
program.  All  our  other  enemies  were  Imperialists. 
In  our  position,  the  only  means  of  safety  was  a  policy 
of  pacifism,  which  would  put  a  check  to  imperialism. 

"  'Even  in  America,  however,  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest, which  led  to  the  crushing  terms  of  the  armis- 
tice, can  be  discerned  in  some  circles.  America's  de- 
mands are  that  peace  and  order  be  maintained  in 
Germany,  in  the  failure  of  which  she  threatens  us, 
in  the  words  of  Taft,  with  an  invasion  of  American 
troops.  In  England  high-sounding  words  of  victory 
have  triumphed.  Even  Landsdowne  and  Henderson 
remain  silent.  Lord  Cecil's  resignation  can  be  traced 
back  to  his  position  on  the  League  of  Nations  which 
corresponded  to  ours.  England,  too,  demands  an 
absolute  Majority  Government  in  Germany.  But  if 
the  joy  of  victory  rules  in  Great  Britain,  it  has  be- 
come an  absolute  passion,  inscribed  on  the  order  of 
the  day,  in  France.  Public  opinion  there  demands  the 
suppression  of  every  sign  of  Bolshevism.  It  almost 
seems  as  if  Frenchmen  do  not  want  peace,  but  rather, 
by  furthering  the  Separatist  movement,  to  destroy  the 
German  Empire. 

"  Tn  Poland  the  efforts  of  the  government  are  to 
assure  a  peaceful  liquidation  of  the  German  occupa- 
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tion.  The  German  Ambassador  has  been  notified  that 
the  Poles  wish  to  preserve  friendly  relations  with 
the  German  Empire.  A  taking  over  of  the  govern- 
ment by  the  National-Democratic  party  would  be  un- 
favorable to  us,  for  they  are  pro-Ally  and  anti-Ger- 
man. In  the  Ukraine  the  thought  of  a  Russian  Fed- 
eral  State  seems  to  predominate,  though  counter  sen- 
timents can  also  be  observed.  Russia  was  recognized 
by  our  old  Imperial  regime  in  the  interests  of  peace; 
and  we  also  would  like  to  live  amicably  with  her, 
though  we  cannot  tolerate  a  systematic  Bolshevist 
propaganda  directed  from  Moscow.  The  conditions 
in  Russia  at  the  present  moment  are  intolerable.  The 
end  of  the  Soviet  Government  seems  at  hand!    .    .  .' 

"Solf  goes  on  to  say  that  he  has  worked  loyally 
with  the  officials  of  the  new  regime,  but  that  he  can- 
not see  without  protest  the  destruction  of  the  Em- 
pire. His  only  hope  is  today's  conference.  Present 
conditions  destroy  all  hope  of  peace  (violent  pro- 
tests). The  Conference  must  adopt  unconditionally 
the  three  following  principles: 

1.  The  Central  Government  to  be  submitted  to 
no  control  unrecognized  by  the  individual  states. 

2.  The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  to  be  vested 
only  in  the  Imperial  Government. 

3.  A  prompt  and  definite  date  to  be  set  for  the 
National  Constituent  Assembly,  which  shall  meet  not 
in  Berlin,  but  in  some  other  central  spot.  All  the 
present  arrangements  to  be  recognized  as  strictly 
temporary. 

"Hei  r  Erzberger,  Secretary  of  State  without  port- 
folio! (As  the  leading  moderate  of  the  old  regime 
he  had  been  put  at  the  head  of  the  Armistice  Com- 
mission, and  given  a  seat  in  the  new  government.) 
'On  November  8  the  War  Cabinet  decided  to  present 
the  capitulation  of  Germany  to  the  French  Command- 
er-in-Chief. Negotiations  led  to  the  belief  that  Al- 
sace-Lorraine had  been  designated  by  Foch  not  as 
occupied  territory,  but  as  an  independent  state.  The 
points  on  which  concessions  were  obtained  were:  the 
prolongation  of  the  evacuation  period  from  30  to  36 
days,  the  delivery  of  5,000  instead  of  10,000  motor- 
trucks, the  assurance  that  the  return  of  German  pris- 
oners would  be  settled  in  a  preliminary  peace,  and 
finally  the  promise  of  an  adequate  supply  of  food 
stuffs.  For  the  present  the  fulfillment  of  the  armis- 
tice conditions  is  going  on  in  a  satisfactory  way.  Ma- 
terial of  war  will  be  handed  over  as  per  arrangement, 
except  that  only  3,000  locomotives  and  10,000  coaches 
can  be  delivered.  Efforts  to  ameliorate  the  stipula- 
tion as  to  German  prisoners  in  Allied  hands  seem 
hopeless.  The  return  of  Allied  prisoners  in  Germany 
is  proceeding  in  a  normal  way,  but  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  repatriate  the  Russians  before  February  1, 
1919.  In  the  question  of  provisions,  a  conciliatory 
dispatch  was  received  yesterday  for  the  first  time  from 
(  :icinrn<vnu/ 

"Erzberger  hopes  for  much  from  the  arrival  of 
Hoover  in  England.  He  doubts  the  possibility  of  car- 
rying out  the  evacuation  within  the  time  limit  set, 
and  fears  that  the  Allies  will  seek  a  pretext  to  in- 
vade Germany.  In  his  opinion,  this  presses  home  the 
necessity  for  a  preliminary  peace.     It  would  put 


a  definite  end  to  bloodshed,  bring  about  the  return 
of  German  prisoners,  and  further  the  unity  of  the 
Empire.  In  case  of  delay,  Erzberger  fears  complica- 
tions, through  a  long  occupation  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  the  realization  of  Polish  claims  to 
Posen  and  Upper  Silesia. 

"Kurt  Eisnerl  'The  reports  of  Solf  and  Erz- 
berger certainly  do  not  show  that  their  work  was  ac- 
complished for  them  by  the  Revolution.  We  did 
and  do  want  peace,  but  we  will  attain  it  only  by  the 
efforts  of  uncompromised  men.  One  becomes  very 
impatient  when  he  reads  the  names  of  the  armistice 
negotiators.  At  their  head  stands  Erzberger,  who 
for  years  has  organized  the  poisoning  of  public  opin- 
ion throughout  the  world.  Solf  began  discussions 
with  Wilson  without  thinking  that  he  thereby  dispar- 
aged the  other  Allies.  Both  of  them  tend  to  destroy 
our  hopes  of  peace.  The  activity  of  these  two  men 
can  be  called  nothing  but  counter-revolutionary.  I 
know  the  Allies  not  from  the  newspapers,  but  from 
personal  reports.  They  will  treat  only  with  men  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  old  regime.  Clemenceau  re- 
cently declared  that  the  armistice  conditions  were 
originally  laid  down  for  Wilhelm  II  rather  than  for 
the  German  people.  The  Kaiser  has  gone.  All  com- 
promised men  must  follow  him  to  Holland  if  they 
do  not  wish  to  be  guilty  of  treason  to  the  Fatherland 
and  the  people.  .  .  .  Solf,  Erzberger,  and  their 
kind  are  discharged  for  all  time.  The  Allies  de- 
mand also  that  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  German 
Government  shall  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  masses. 
We  need  a  government  democratic  and  social  without 
reserve.  Moreover,  I  propose  the  creation  of  a  pro- 
visional Presidency,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Bundes- 
rat.  It  should  conduct  all  negotiations  with  the  En- 
tente. Only  on  the  ground  of  these  ideas,  can  I  check 
the  spirit  of  Separatism  in  Bavaria.' 

"The  speeches  of  the  minor  delegates  were  in- 
tended principally  to  clarify  the  statements  of  the 
greater  men.  Thus  Lipinski  of  Saxony  places  the 
need  for  Socialism  above  that  of  peace.  He  also 
says:  'The  National  Assembly  can  well  be  postponed 
until  the  preparations  for  it  are  complete.  A  con- 
vocation of  the  Reichstag  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  for 
it  is  identified  with  the  old  regime.  The  Saxon  Gov- 
ernment wishes  to  become  part  of  a  unified  German 
Republic,  which,  however,  must  include  German-Aus- 
tria. Everything  else  should  be  regarded  provisory.' 

"The  Independent  Socialist  Kautzky,  under-Sec- 
retary  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Ebert's  Government,  sup- 
ported Eisner  in  his  demand  for  the  elimination  of 
all  compromised  men.  Only  thus  can  the  peace  terms 
be  made  less  severe  than  those  of  the  armistice.  He 
thought  it  a  pity  that  the  men  so  deeply  compromised 
by  the  Bavarian  revelations  had  not  yet  been  arrested. 
Pacifism  must  be  the  main  task  of  the  new  regime. 

"Ulrich  of  Hesse  admitted  that  uncompromised 
leaders  were  needed,  but  reminded  the  Conference 
that  these  were  hard  to  find,  even  among  the  Indepen- 
dent Socialists.  'The  Empire  (Reich)  must  remain.  Its 
existence  is  severely  threatened  by  the  dictatorship  of 
Berlin.  We  wish  to  be  free  from  Berlin,  but  to  act 
in  common  with  her.  Until  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Constituent  Assembly,  the  Councils  of  Work- 
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men  and  soldiers  must  serve  as  substitutes  for  it. 
.  .  .  South  Germany  favors  the  utmost  haste  in 
the  election  of  an  Assembly.' 

"Crispin  of  Wurttemberg  believed  in  the  desir- 
ability of  a  Court  of  Justice,  to  determine  the  guilt 
of  those  responsible  for  the  war.  Eisner,  completing 
his  former  arguments,  declared  that  the  Soldiers', 
Workmen's,  and  Peasants'  Councils  must  be  the  foun- 
dation for  all  future  work.  The  National  Assembly 
would  be  only  the  finishing  touch.  He  likewise  de- 
manded the  removal  of  Hindenburg.  Scheidemann 
believed  that  the  need  for  peace  overshadowed  that 
for  Socialism,  and  opposed  a  class  Parliament,  such 
as  one  composed  of  delegates  from  the  Councils  of 
Workmen  and  Soldiers. 

"Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  conference,  Ebert 
moved  that  the  following  four  points  be  adopted  as 
the  official  result  of  the  discussions: 

1.  The  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  Germany  as 
an  imperative  necessity.  All  German  races  to  be 
united  to  the  German  Republic.  They  must  pledge 
themselves  to  work  towards  Imperial  unity,  and  to 
fight  the  separatist  movement. 

2.  The  convocation  of  a  National  Constituent 
Assembly  by  a  unanimous  vote,  as  well  as  the  imme- 
diate opening  of  preliminaries  for  the  same. 

3.  Until  the  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly 
the  Councils  of  Workmen  and  Soldiers  to  be  regarded 
as  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

4.  The  government  leaders  to  work  for  the 
speedy  conclusion  of  a  preliminary  peace." 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  November  26,  comments 
in  a  sensible  way  upon  the  four  points  given  above. 
"It  needs  no  words  to  tell  how  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
all  Germans  is  the  preservation  of  German  unity. 
Any  regime  which  neglects  this,  no  matter  what  means 
of  terrorism  it  may  use,  will  soon  break  up  into  a 
heap  of  ruins.    But  words  and  speeches  alone  will 
not  protect  the  coherence  of  the  Empire.    Every  in- 
dividual member  of  the  family  must  practice  self  de- 
nial.   A  central  government  endowed  with  firm,  clear 
attributes  must  be  established,  and  also  an  organized 
system  of  power,  without  which  no  government  can 
accomplish  anything.    The  declaration  that  the  Coun- 
cils of  Workmen  and  Soldiers  are  to  be  regarded  as 
representatives  of  the  will  of  the  people  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  revolutionary  measure,  for  in  reality 
they  represent  but  one  class.    The  will  of  the  people 
is  expressed  only  by  a  free  and  equal  vote  of  all 
classes,  and  that  we  have  not  seen  as  yet. 

"Before  the  four  principles  are  accepted  unre- 
servedly, much  remains  to  be  done.  In  any  case, 
however,  it  was  an  extraordinarily  interesting  and 
important  assemblage  which  voted  them.  Among 
the  men  suddenly  brought  to  the  fore  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, there  are  prodigies  which  chroniclers  will  never 
forget,  and  personages  of  every  imaginable  sort.  Be- 
side the  middle  class  Democrats,  who  made  their 
appearance  earlier  in  South  Germany  than  elsewhere, 
there  are  fine  phantasists  and  men  who  shrink  from 
nothing.  ...  We  cannot  pass  over  Kurt  Eisner 
in  complete  silence.  Before  he  became  Minister- 
President  of  Bavaria  under  the  Revolutionary  aegis, 


he  was  a  famous  publicist.  He  is  a  warm-blooded, 
thoroughly  honorable  and  idealistic  type.  .  .  . 
Yesterday  he  declared  that  Solf  and  Erzberger  were 
the  leaders  of  a  counter-revolution;  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  Allies  not  through  newspapers,  but 
through  personal  reports;  and  that  he  knew  exactly 
what  Clemenceau  wanted.  ...  We  may  doubt 
whether,  in  spite  of  his  personal  reports,  Eisner  does 
know  the  innermost  thoughts  of  Clemenceau.  I  know 
him  a  little  too,  and  I  doubt  if  he  cares  a  whit  whether 
Solf  or  an  extreme  Radical  remains  at  the  head  of 
German  affairs.  ...  Or  perhaps  he  is  not  quite 
indifferent.  He  may  be  a  practical  politician  like 
Bismarck,  and  prefer  to  see  his  enemy  in  the  hands 
of  fanatical  idealists  like  the  Bolshevists.  In  his 
noble  spirit  of  patriotism,  Kurt  Eisner  believes  too 
strictly  what  the  Allies  tell  him.  He  does  not  see  that 
the  French  have  only  one  interest  in  our  affairs;  to 
deride,  disparage,  and  falsify  the  German  and  Ba- 
varian Revolutions.  It  would  be  awkward  for  their 
claims  to  generate  sympathy  for  Germany  among 
other  Democrats." 

The  Taegliche  Rundschau,  November  25,  sarcas- 
tically remarks:  "We  have  an  Imperial  Conference. 
It  met  yesterday  in  the  Chancellor's  palace.  But  is 
anyone  sure  that  we  also  have  an  Empire?  Its  struc- 
ture has  been  shaken  violently  from  within  and  with- 
out. The  political  and  economic  dominance  of  the 
capital  city  has  ceased  throughout  German  lands.  Ev- 
erywhere the  cries  are  heard:  'Away  with  the  Empire! 
Down  with  Prussia!   Free  from  Berlin!'  " 

The  final  question  is  will  Dr.  Solf  and  other  com- 
promised men  be  dismissed,  as  Herr  Eisner  demands? 
The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  November  29,  says  that  the 
Cabinet  has  not  come  to  any  decision  as  yet.  "As 
things  now  lie,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Solf  will  be 
retained  for  a  while.  The  Cabinet  has  not  even  con- 
sidered the  dismissal  of  Erzberger,  Scheidemann,  and 
David." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

President  Wilson's  Address  to  Congress  and  His 
Visit  to  Europe 
The  British  Press  in  commenting  on  President 
Wilson's  visit  to  Europe  and  his  address  to  Congress, 
delivered  just  before  his  departure,  refrains  as  a  rule 
from  passing  judgment  on  the  controversy  in  America 
over  the  absence  of  the  President  from  the  country. 
Thus  the  Times,  December  4th,  merely  draws  atten- 
tion to  it,  but  adds  "the  peoples  and  governments  of 
the  European  Allies  heartily  welcome  his  decision. 
It  is  literally  true  that  the  Allied  Governments  de- 
sire the  President's  'personal  council  in  their  interpre- 
tation and  application  of  the  basis  of  peace  which  they 
have  accepted.'  "    The  phase  from  the  President's 
speech  that  there  is  "no  business  or  interest  which 
should  take  precedence  over  the  peace  settlements,"  is 
quoted.  After  an  expression  of  respect  for  the  feel- 
ings of  "our  American  friends  who  do  not  share  this 
view,"  the  Times  asks  them  "to  believe  that  the  Allied 
peoples  regard  the  coming  of  the  President  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  they  regarded  the  immense  war 
effort  of  the  United  States  and  the  decisive  contribu- 
tion of  its  armed  force  to  the  common  victory.    If  it 
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be  a  sacrifice  for  the  American  people  that  their  Pres- 
ident should  come,  it  is  a  sacrifice  which  the  European 

Allies  deeply  appreciate." 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  December  4th,  also  desires 
to  "express  no  opinion  about"  the  President's  course 
""in  its  bearing  on  the  problems  of  American  adminis- 
tration." But  as  concerns  international  negotiation  it 
says  "we  welcome  it  unreservedly.  .  .  .  The 
United  States  has  obvious  claims  to  take  a  leading 
place  in  settling  the  terms  of  peace.  It  has  not  borne 
the  brunt  of  conducting  the  war,  but  its  intervention 
decided  the  issue  of  the  struggle."  It  is  President 
Wilson  who  "has  proclaimed  to  the  world  the  prin- 
ciples accepted  by  all  parties;  and  it  is  he  whose  in- 
terpretation of  these  principles  must  be  ascertained 
in  the  first  instance  ...  it  will  be  a  great  gain 
to  have  him  with  us  at  the  outset,  so  that  we  may  lay 
the  foundations  without  risk  of  misunderstanding." 
The  Chronicle  finds  particular  satisfaction  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  President's  address  to  Congress  which  deals 
with  "his  'special  words'  about  the  needs  of  Belgium 
and  Northern  France,  and  his  recommendation  that 
special  economic  steps  should  be  taken  by  America 
to  counteract  the  crippling  of  the  industries  of  the 
devastated  districts." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  December  3rd,  believes 
that  as  "America  has  given  most  honorable  assistance 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  world's  enemy  ...  no 
settlement  of  the  future  would  be  trustworthy  in 
which  her  assent  and  council  were  not  represented." 
President  Wilson's  attendance  at  the  Conference  will 
be  "welcome  and  valuable."  His  moral  sincerity  has 
created  a  well  earned  prestige  which  was  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  propaganda  of  the  Allies,  and  contrib- 
uted directly  to  the  break-up  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 
The  President's  participation  in  the  deliberations  in 
connection  with  the  newly  liberated  nationalities  is 
considered  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  to  be  particu- 
larly valuable.  The  Daily  Telegraph,  December  4th, 
considers  that  the  President's  views  will  not  only 
carry  great  weight  because  he  is  the  "head  of  the 
United  States,  whose  magnificent  new  armies  were 
thrown  into  the  field  when  everything  seemed  to  hang 
in  the  balance,"  but  for  "something  more,  which 
springs  directly  from  the  character  of  the  President 
himself."  The  Telegraph  notes  that  the  mission  of 
the  President  "marks  the  end,  once  and  for  all  of  the 
old  jealously  cultivated  aloofness  of  the  United  States 
from  the  politics  of  the  old  world,"  and  adds  "all  the 
Allies  are  absolutely  at  one  in  welcoming  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  come  in  person."  It  also  observes 
with  gratification  the  references  in  his  address  to  the 
needs  of  Belgium  and  Northern  France.  "It  will 
well  become  the  United  States  to  show  a  special  gen- 
erosity in  this  direction,  for  they  will  start  business 
again  after  the  peace,  in  a  much  more  favorable  posi- 
tion than  any  of  their  trade  competitors."  The  Daily 
Mail,  December  4,  makes  much  the  same  comment  on 
the  President's  words  on  this  subject.  They  are,  it 
believes,  "deliberately  chosen  and  mark  the  Presi- 
dent's rejection  of  the  old  dogma  that  nation  must  be 
the  enemy  of  nation  and  man  of  man  in  a  grim  strug- 


gle for  profit."  The  President's  "wise  words  about 
peace  will  be  welcomed  by  the  free  nations  of  Europe. 
As  they  fought  for  justice  so  they  share  the  great 
President's  desire  for  a  just  peace,  which  alone  can 
prove  enduring.  ...  To  the  President  and  the 
American  people  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  help 
given  at  a  supreme  crisis." 

The  Spectator,  December  7,  finds  the  President's 
message  "in  every  way  sound  and  wise."  It  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  "the  swing  of  feeling  against 
the  President  in  the  United  States  has  gone  further 
than  has  hitherto  been  recognized  in  this  country." 
With  much  more  consideration  of  the  American  poli- 
tical situation  than  most  of  the  other  papers,  the  Spec- 
tator recalls  that  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  are  neces- 
sary for  the  ratification  of  any  foreign  treaty.  "Presi- 
dent Wilson,"  it  says,  "has  not  the  least  chance  of 
getting  any  treaty  ratified  which  is  repugnant  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  Republican  Party.  We  take  it  that 
the  opinions  of  the  Republican  Party  may  fairly  be 
summarized  by  saying  that  they  are  framed  in  un- 
reserved support  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  It  is 
well  to  understand  this  situation,  as  it  enables  us  to 
approach  the  Peace  Conference  with  all  confidence. 
It  gives  ourselves  and  the  French  a  position  of  great 
power  which  we  must  neither  abuse  nor  fail  to  use." 

The  Morning  Post,  December  4,  considers  the  pres- 
ence of  President  Wilson  at  the  Conference  as  essen- 
tial, particularly  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  and 
applying  the  Fourteen  Points.  These  the  Post  con- 
siders "were  accepted  .  .  .  too  hastily  by  the 
Allied  Governments.  .  .  .  They  were  put  for- 
ward and  accepted  as  an  'outline  of  the  basis  of 
peace,'  as  expressing  the  ideals  of  America  and  of 
the  Allies,  which  President  Wilson  intends  so  far  as 
possible  to  realize."  They  are  rather  "indications  of 
the  policy  to  be  adopted  than  definitions  of  the  pol- 
icy itself  .  .  .  and  it  follows  that  all  de- 
pends, as  the  President  himself  observes,  upon  their 
interpretation.  .  .  .  Doctor  Wilson's  presence  at 
the  Peace  Conference  is  therefore  absolutely  essential; 
and  he  is  assured  of  the  most  cordial  welcome,  not  on 
that  account,  but  because  of  his  great  reputation,  the 
incalculable  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  common 
cause  and  as  the  representative  of  the  great  western 
republic." 

The  Nation,  December  7,  calls  the  President's 
voyage  as  "perhaps  the  most  momentous  journey  since 
Caesar  (with  a  very  different  purpose)  crossed  the 
Rubicon."  In  his  address  to  Congress,  the  Nation 
finds  "ground  for  hope  that  a  mere  Nationalist  Peace 
may  yet  be  wrecked  on  the  President's  will."  And 
in  another  article  on  the  same  day,  it  remarks,  "the 
chance  of  a  good  peace  hangs  on  the  President's  jour- 
ney. 

The  Daily  News,  December  4,  comments  on  the 
President's  recommendation  that  the  American  naval 
policy  be  pursued  without  interruption,  but  sees  in 
this  program  only  a  precaution  taken  by  America 
against  the  loss  of  the  victory  "for  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  appealed  to  the  sanity  of  the  world"  and 
which  "he  is  coming  to  Europe  to  help  to  win."  It 
makes  this  comment  on  the  President's  address  the 
occasion  of  criticism  of  European  statesmen.    It  notes 
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that  the  Fourteen  Points  "have  been  formally  adopted 
with  one  significant  exception.  But  the  acceptance 
of  the  letter  is  nothing.  It  is  the  acceptance  of  the 
spirit  that  matters  and   in   what  quarter  do  we 


see  signs  of  that?  ...  In  all  the  world  who  are 
the  statesmen  who  are  backing  not  the  letter  but  the 
spirit  of  President  Wilson's  policy?  Can  we  name 
one?  Can  not  we  name  a  score  who  seem  to  be  hostile 
to  that  policy?" 
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Poland 

The  course  of  events  in  Poland  up  to  the  middle 
of  October,  1918,  was  outlined  in  the  Press  Review, 
October  26.  Since  then  the  situation  has  become 
still  more  threatening  for  Germany.  A  large  part 
of  the  German  troops  formerly  in  Warsaw  has  been 
withdrawn.  The  Government  of  Poland  is  becom- 
ing unmistakably  anti-German.  General  Pilsudski, 
former  leader  of  the  Polish  Legion  in  Austro-Ger- 
man  pay,  who  was  interned  at  Magdeburg  under 
charge  of  high-treason,  has  become  Minister  of  War 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army.  A  new  min- 
istry has  been  formed  from  the  Socialist,  National- 
ist, and  peasant  parties,  which  seems  to  have  based 
its  program  upon  the  achievement  of  Greater  Po- 
land. On  December  3  the  Polish  provinces  of  Prus- 
sia sent  delegates  to  a  National  Council  in  Posen,  to 
issue  a  formal  decree  announcing  their  future  an- 
nexation to  the  Kingdom  of  Poland.  The  central 
government  in  Berlin  and  the  local  Councils  of  Work- 
men and  Soldiers  have  proved  powerless  to  stem  the 
tide.  In  Galicia  however  Polish  ambitions  have  en- 
countered difficulties.  The  Ukrainians  dispute  with 
them  the  possession  of  the  City  of  Lemberg.  Pitched 
battles  have  taken  place,  as  well  as  a  great  massacre 
of  the  Jews. 

Koelnische  Zeitung,  November  23:  ''When  the 
news  of  the  formation  of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's 
Councils  in  Berlin  arrived  in  Warsaw,  the  German 
central  authorities  immediately  ordered  each  com- 
pany of  German  troops  to  elect  three  representatives 
from  its  ranks  for  the  purpose  of  forming  delibera- 
tive bodies.  But  the  order  had  been  anticipated.  A 
Central  Committee  of  Soldiers  had  been  formed, 
whose  first  step  was  to  do  away  with  the  Prussian 
officers.  Its  leader  was  a  Jewish  Sergeant-Major,  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  but  a  soldier  who  had  occu- 
pied a  "slacker's"  position  in  Warsaw  for  a  long 
time.  From  the  moment  that  the  Councils  of  Sol- 
diers came  into  existence,  German  authority  in  War- 
saw really  ceased.  Landsturm  men  let  themselves 
be  disarmed  by  Polish  students  armed  with  sticks. 
Cockades  were  torn  from  military  caps,  and  the  Ger- 
man eagle  replaced  by  the  Polish  colors.  Pilsud- 
ski, who  had  been  released  from  his  prison  in  Magde- 
burg against  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  of 
Regency,  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation. 
He  declared  that  he  would  negotiate  only  with  the 
Councils  of  Soldiers,  and  not  with  the  German 
officers;  although  at  the  same  time  he  forbade  the 
formation  of  Councils  in  the  Polish  Army.  He  there- 
by flattered  the  pride  of  the  soldiers.  They  proceeded 
to  fling  away  German  interests  in  Poland  without  the 
slightest  idea  of  their  value. 


Finally,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  according  to 
which  : 

1.  No  German  soldier  was  to  be  harmed  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

2.  All  German  state  and  private  property  was 
to  be  removed  from  the  country  in  an  orderly  way. 

3.  The  railroads  and  all  their  material,  though 
built  by  German  money  and  German  blood,  were  to 
be  given  over  into  Polish  hands. 

4.  The  German  troops  in  the  Ukraine  were 
guaranteed  a  safe  return  to  their  homes,  via  Poland. 

5.  Posen  and  other  German  cities  were  not  to 
be  the  immediate  objects  of  Polish  attack. 

6.  Various  commercial  and  economic  treaties 
that  had  been  in  the  process  of  consideration  were 
concluded  in  favor  of  Poland. 

If  the  Council  of  Soldiers  had  remained  con- 
tent with  its  proper  role  of  mediator  between  the 
Polish  and  the  German  Governments,  our  reputa- 
tion would  not  have  suffered  this  staggering  blow. 
As  matters  now  stand,  however,  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  employ  German  labor  in  Poland  in  the  near 
future.  The  men  who  concluded  this  ignominious 
treaty  deserve  to  be  known.  Their  names  are  Domke, 
Himmelreich,  Meerbode  and  Daberkow." 

The  Vossische  Zeitung,  November  13,  declares 
that  "Pilsudski  has  issued  a  proclamation  announc- 
ing that  the  Council  of  Regency  has  intrusted  him 
with  the  formation  of  a  National  Government,  and 
is  ready  to  turn  over  all  power  into  his  hands.  He 
has  already  been  made  head  of  the  military  office 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Polish  troops.  .  .  . 
The  agreement  between  Pilsudski  and  the  Teuton 
Council  of  Soldiers  guaranteed  a  safe  withdrawal 
of  all  German  troops.  Against  the  wishes  of  the  ma- 
pority  of  the  population  they  were  allowed  to  keep 
their  arms.  All  Germans  in  Poland  are  to  be  with- 
drawn over  the  frontier  in  the  shortest  possible  space 
of  time."  Germania,  November  17,  says  that  the 
evacuation  has  already  commenced.  The  Koelnische 
Zeitung,  November  23,  bewails  the  fact  that  20,000 
German  soldiers  who  entered  Poland  as  conquerors 
and  liberators,  are  thus  to  be  shipped  home  in  an 
ignominious  way.  The  military  protection  of  Poland 
will  be  taken  over  by  the  armed  youth  of  the  land  and 
the  remnants  of  the  old  Polish  Legion. 

So  much  for  the  situation  in  Poland  proper. 
Events  in  Polish  Prussia  appear  to  have  moved  along 
much  the  same  lines.  Germania,  November  21, 
records  a  speech  made  by  the  new  Polish  Burgomaster 
of  Posen,  von  Drwenski,  which  is  considerably  com- 
mented upon  by  other  papers.  He  spoke  as  follows: 
"The  relations  between  Berlin  and  Posen  are  not  the 
same  as  they  were  before  the  war.  .  .  .  We  must 
think  primarily  of  affairs  in  our  own  province.  If 
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unrest  occurs  here,  the  export  of  provisions  to  Berlin 
will  be  checked,  and  that  is 


serious  matter.  The 


organization  of  the  old  regime  has  failed.  The  old 
Landtag  has  ceased  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
population,  and  even  the  Councils  of  Workmen  and 
Soldiers  have  partially  disturbed  our  activity.  Un- 
fortunately, all  people  do  not  understand  our  aims. 
Much  has  been  rumored  about  the  erection  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  for  the  Province  of  Posen,  and  the 
intention  to  back  it  up  with  German  troops  released 
from  the  Western  front.  I  fear  the  worst  if  that  is 
true.  Our  food  exports  will  be  made  impossi- 
i,le.  .  .  •  Our  people  will  see  a  violation  of  the 
principle  of  democracy  in  the  transfer  of  troops  from 
West  to  East." 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  November  21,  re- 
marks ironically:    "Von  Drwenski  presents  a  humor- 
ous picture  of  the  Polish  efforts  to  bridge  over  the 
Question  of  nationalities,  and  maintain  the  food  ex- 
ports from  the  Province  of  Posen.    Anyone  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  Prussian  Poles  can  afford  to 
laugh  at  this.    They  made  a  beginning  of  the  na- 
tionality question  by  ousting  the  Germans  from  the 
Mairies,  the  Councils  of  Workmen,  and  many  other 
provincial  posts.    Their  policy  in  the  food  question 
has  been  visible  all  through  the  war.    Polish  farms 
have  raised  less  corn  and  potatoes,  Polish  cows  given 
less  milk,  and  Polish  hens  laid  fewer  eggs  than  the 
German  varieties.    Herr  von  Drwenski  pictures  Po- 
lish democracy  as  loyal  and  harmless,  and  seeks  to 
deceive  the  stupid  German  races  by  sleek  arts  of 
speech.    So  it  has  always  been  with  the  Poles.  So 
it  will  be  in  the  Eastern  Marches,  if  we  do  not  take 
care.    .    .    .    Our  German  stupidity  is  almost  co- 
lossal." 

Germania,  November  21,  gives  an  account  of  the 
preparations  made  for  summoning  the  Landtag.  "A 
manifesto  has  been  issued  by  the  united  Polish  fac- 
tions of  the  Reichstag,  announcing  the  convocation  of 
a  Supreme  National  Assembly.    A  commission  has 
been  created,   consisting  of  Archbishop  Adamski, 
long  a  patron  of  Prussian  Polish  societies;  Korfanty, 
leader  of  the  Polish  party  in  Germany,  and  the  pub- 
lisher, Poszwinski-Hohensalza,  to  take  care  of  the 
necessary  preliminaries  for  the  meeting.  Delegates 
will  be  elected  from  all  the  Polish  regions  of  Ger- 
many, in  Posen,  East  and  West  Prussia,  Ermland, 
the  region  of  the  Masurian  Lakes,  and  Pomerania, 
before  December  1.    Every  Pole,  man  or  women, 
over  20  years  of  age  will  have  the  right  to  vote.  The 
Landtag  will  meet  in  Posen  on  December  3,  and  de- 
termine the  following  questions: 

1.  The  election  of  a  permanent  National  Coun- 
cil, to  act  as  the  highest  authority  in  the  land  until 
all  Polish  interests  are  taken  over  by  the  Government 
of  Warsaw. 

2.  The  determination  of  more  definite  means  for 
a  provisional  government. 

3.  The  codification  of  Polish  demands,  as  al- 
ready expressed  in  large  part  in  the  Reichstag." 

The  same  paper,  in  its  edition  for  December  4, 
forecasts  the  meeting  for  the  Landtag.  "Five  hun- 
dred delegates  will  assemble  from  all  parts  of  Ger- 


many. ...  A  three-day  session  is  foreseen.  .  .  . 
On  the  first  day  six  committees  will  be  chosen,  for 
political  affairs,  organizations,  social  and  labor  prob- 
lems, government  and  public  safety,  education,  and 
the  right  of  suffrage.  These  will  meet  during  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  the  first  day;  and  on  the 
next  day  will  deliver  a  report  on  their  work  and  on 
the  political  situation  of  Poland.  The  Landtag  will 
pass  important  resolutions  on  the  basis  of  these  facts. 
On  the  third  day  the  permanent  National  Council 
will  be  chosen." 

The  Press  Review  for  December  9,  gives  a  Swiss 
view  of  the  Polish-Ukrainian  dispute  in  Galicia.  It 
establishes  the  fact  that  while  Lemberg,  Tarnopol, 
and  other  cities  are  largely  Polish  in  population,  the 
surrounding  territory  is  solidly  Ruthenian  (Ukrain- 
ian).   It  can  easily  be  seen,  therefore,  how  difficult 
is  the  solution  of  this  territorial  question  on  the 
basis  of  the  rights  of  nationalities.    To  complicate 
matters  still  more,  there  is  a  large  Jewish  popula- 
tion, both  rural  and  urban,  with  Zionist  tendencies 
rather  than  an  attachment  to  either  national  party. 
They  are  the  ones  who  have  suffered  most  from  the 
war  about  Lemburg.    The  Muenchner  Neueste  Nach- 
richten,  December  3,  publishes  an  appeal  from  the 
Jewish  Socialist  and  Labor  Alliance  to  the  Liberal 
elements  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  the 
United  States.   "The  pogroms  in  Galicia  and  Poland, 
the  ghastly  mob  murders  in  Lemberg,  carried  on  by 
Polish  legionaries  under  their  own  officers,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Polish  authorities  and  the  joy  of  the 
Polish  population,  the  systematic  disarming  of  the 
Jewish  Committees  of  Safety  throughout  Galicia,  and 
the  imminent  danger  of  the  annihilation  of  the  whole 
Jewish  element,  eclipse  the  worst  deeds  of  the  Czar's 
regime.     Great  Britain's  warning  to  the  Poles  has 
been  disregarded.    The  Democrats  of  the  western  na- 
tions are  alone  in  a  position  to  stop  this  bath  of  blood. 
If  they  do  not  act  at  once  they  will  share  the  guilt  of 
the  Polish  robbers.    We  beg  them  to  use  their  in- 
fluence immediately  to  save  the  Jews  and  other  na- 
tional minorities  in  Galicia  and  Poland  from  extinc- 
tion. 

The  Polish  point  of  view  towards  this  appeal  is 
found  in  Germania,  December  2.    "Although  no  offi- 
cial data  are  at  hand,  it  is  certain  that  a  part  of  the 
Jewish  population  in  Lemberg  sided  with  the  Uk- 
rainians, and  took  up  arms  in  their  cause.  Naturally 
this  embittered  the  Polish  majority.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  deplorable  that  lawless  elements,  during  the 
general  confusion,  succeeded  in  committing  bloody 
excesses.     The  City  Council  of  Lemberg  and  the 
Government  of  Poland  have  sharply  condemned  the 
violence  against  the  Jews.    In  a  free  Poland,  justice 
and  tolerance  shall  reign  for  all.    A  careful  exami- 
nation will  be  made,  and  the  guilty  ones  punished. 
However,  in  the  future,  the  Jewish  people  must  re- 
main more  loyal  toward  the  Polish  state  and  toward 
their  duties  as  Polish  citizens." 
NEUTRAL  PRESS — Dutch 
Concern  in  Holland  Over  Passage  of  German 

Troops 

The  attitude  taken  by  sections  of  the  Allied  press 
toward  Holland  in  connection  with  the  passage  of 
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German  troops  through  Limburg  is  continuing  to  be 
the  leading  topic  in  the  Dutch  papers,  whose  com- 
ment has  become  more  accentuated  since  a  Reuter's 
report  announced  that  a  formal  protest  had  been  made 
at  The  Hague  by  the  Allied  envoys. 

The  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche  Courant  (Leading 
Liberal),  December  2,  writes:  "It  is  unimaginable  to 
us  that  the  Allied  Governments  should  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  influenced  in  this  matter  by  the 
French  and  British  chauvinistic  press,  and  to  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  induced  to  adopt  a  policy 
highly  unpleasant  to  our  country." 

Like  most  of  the  other  Dutch  papers,  this  jour- 
nal fails  to  see  how,  under  the  circumstances,  this 
incident  could  furnish  grounds  for  such  a  protest, 
pointing  out  that  the  interests  of  the  Allies  could  not 
in  the  least  be  affected,  since  Holland  could  have 
theoretically  interned  these  troops  and  immediately 
afterwards  released  them.  This  paper  considers  the 
protest  as  "Absolutely  unjustified"  and  thinks  that 
it  was  made  only  because  the  Germans  were  able  to 
reach  their  country,  it  judges  the  complaint  the 
more  uncalled  for  because  prisoners  of  war  of  all 
belligerent  powers,  and  even  the  British  Marine  Bri- 
gade which"  was  interned  in  Holland,  were  free  to 
return  to  their  respective  countries.  It  also  points 
out,  that  contrary  to  reports  in  the  French  press,  the 
Allied  envoys  were  not  confronted  by  an  accom- 
plished fact,  but  were  informed  of  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment's intention  on  November  13th,  whereas  the  troops 
were  only  admitted  to  Dutch  territory  on  November 
14th. 

The  Courant  defends  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
Government  by  stating  that  the  war,  though  not  for- 
mally, is  practically  concluded,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  officially  requested  not  only  to  admit, 
but  also  care  for,  Allied  prisoners  of  war  returning 
from  Germany.  It  then  remarks  that  Allied  cruisers 
and  torpedo  boats  are  again  admitted  in  Dutch  ports 
and  in  this  connection  wonders  if  the  German  Govern- 
ment may  not  find  in  this  reason  for  protest  against 
"such  breach  of  neutrality." 

The  Catholic  organ  Maasbode,  December  2,  at- 
tributes the  antagonism  of  sections  of  the  Allied  press 
to  a  desire  to  find  an  excuse  to  take  advantage  of  Hol- 
land. It  considers  the  activities  in  part  of  the  Bel- 
gian press  as  especially  dangerous. 

''If  it  is  really  the  intention  of  the  Allies  to  find 
fault  against  our  country,  undoubtedly  they  will  be 
able  to  create  means  and  ways  for  their  purpose.  .  . 
.  While  the  Allies  rejoice  at  the  victory  of  right  and 
civilization  over  the  barbarous  militarism  of  Prussia, 
they  run  the  risk  of  overlooking  the  simple  fact  that 
they  are  themselves  immersed  knee-deep  in  militarism 
and  have  attained  powers  through  victory  unprece- 
dented in  history.  It  requires  a  strong  base  to  carry 
such  weight.  It  would  therefore  not  be  surprising 
if  the  conquerors,  contrary  to  their  beautiful  princi- 
ples, should  be  tempted  to  use  their  power  against  the 
conquered,  and  even  ponder  over  possibilies  of  fur- 
thering their  interests  at  the  expense  of  weak  neu- 
trals. 


"Imperialism  seems  to  whisper  to  militarism 
in  Belgium:  what  splendid  gain  for  Belgium  would  be 
the  annexation  of  the  estuary  of  the  Scheldt;  and 
what  a  priceless  addition  to  Belgian  industry  would 
be  the  acquisition  of  the  Limburg  coal  mines.  . 
Fortunately  we  know  that  in  England  only  few  people 
entertain  such  unfriendly  ideas,  and  that  even  in 
France  they  are  limited  to  a  few  papers.  But  in 
Belgium  these  unfriendly  expressions  are  far  too  nu- 
merous and  threatening  to  remain  unheeded.  .    .  . 

"Epecially  dangerous  are  those  foreign  papers 
which  cold-bloodedly  elaborate  on  an  incident  and 
show  great  predilection  for  any  subject  touching  upon 
the  fate  of  the  Scheldt  estuary  and  Limburg. 

"By  openly  announcing  to  the  world  that  our  de- 
termination to  maintain  our  neutrality  has  always 
been  the  same,  whether  the  Allies  faced  danger  or, 
as  now,  triumph,  we  may  rely  on  the  support  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  in  the  Allied  countries, 
and  not  least,  on  that  of  America  and  President  Wil- 
son; for  they  will  want  to  see  an  honest  neutral  nation 
honestly  treated. 

"But  the  world  should  not  for  a  moment  believe 
that  Holland,  by  silent  contemplation,  .  .  .  will 
assist  in  giving  to  a  gruff  injustice  an  appearance  of 
right.  On  the  contrary  our  country  will  energetically 
defend  its  rights." 

The  Investigation  of  the  Status  of  the 
ex-Kaiser 

According  to  Het  Vaderland,  December  1,  the 
Dutch  Government  has  appointed  a  commission  to 
report  on  the  legal  status  of  the  former  German  Em- 
peror in  Holland.  The  committee  is  composed  of  Mr. 
B.  C.  J.  Loder,  Professor  A.  H.  Struyken,  and  Mr.  A. 
E.  Bles,  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  ascertaining 
the  position  of  the  Government  in  respect  to  the  legal 
questions  which  may  arise  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
mission and  sojourn  of  the  ex-Kaiser  in  Holland. 

The  Dutch  papers  have  been  rather  reserved  in 
their  comment  regarding  the  stay  of  the  ex-Kaiser  and 
former  Crown  -Prince,  and  have  practically  limited 
themselves  to  the  publication  of  news  items.  The  Al- 
gemeen  Handelsblad's  statement  that  Holland  could 
not  refuse  admission  to  the  ex-Kaiser  any  more  than 
she  could  refuse  to  admit  President  Wilson  were  he  to 
choose  to  come  to  Holland,  is  representative  of  the  at- 
titude taken  by  most  Dutch  papers. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Spanish 

Spanish  Comment  on  the  Armistice  Terms 
The  attitude  of  the  pro-German  press  towards  the 
armistice  terms  is  typical  of  this  section  of  Spanish 
journalism.  The  Conservative  element  in  Spain  has 
been  consistently  pro-German  throughout  the  war 
largely  because  before  the  war  it  was  anti-British  and 
anti-French.  Among  the  keynotes  of  Spanish  char- 
acter are  pride  and  a  long  memory.  The  Spaniards 
have  never  forgotten  Gibraltar,  and  they  have  abso- 
lutely refused  to  forgive  the  French  for  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State  in  France.  In  approaching  any 
question  therefore,  where  partiality  or  preferences  are 
concerned,  the  average  Spanish  nwspaper  pays  little 
or  no  attention  to  logic  or  reason  but  grinds  its  axe  in 
whatever  manner  it  pleases. 
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An  article  in  the  Debate,  November  17,  entitled 
"Justice?  Rights?"  illustrates  this  tendency.  "The 
chorus  of  voices  has  arisen  in  Germany  in  anguish 
and  sorrow  against  the  cruelty  of  the  armistice  terms 
It  is  not  at  all  a  question  of  party;  Socialists  and 
Cadiolics  alike  complain  bitterly  that  the  victors  have 
imposed  terms  on  Germany  which  will  either  cause 
her  to  perish  of  hunger  or  throw  her  into  the  arms 

of  anarchy.  , 
"Indeed,  the  armistice  terms  are  most  severe,  and 
the  lament  'and  protest  of  the  German  people  can 
arouse  nothing  but  noble  sympathy  from  chivalric 
Spain  Neither  the  disarmament  of  Germany  nor  the 
desire  to  put  an  end  once  and  for  all  to  military  im- 
perialism is  alone  involved.  It  appears  that  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  German  people  is  what  is  really 
wanted.  .  .  •  Therefore  it  is  evident  that  the 
words  'right,  humanity,  justice,  etc,'  have  been  used 
in  a  very  arbitrary  fashion  and  it  is  not  the  less  certain 
that  the  total  destruction  of  the  German  people  is 
really  desired  ...  the  most  nefarious  crime 
of  all  those  which  have  been  perpetrated  since  July, 
1914." 

In  much  the  same  strain  the  Correo  Espanol  of  No- 
vember 16  discusses  this  question  in  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Liberty!  Equality!  Fraternity!  . 
There  is  no  one  who  does  not  know  that  the  conditions 
of  the  armistice  were  actually  signed  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  new  and  flaming  German  Socialist  Gov- 
ernment, compelled  by  circumstances,  in  no  wise  com- 
pelled by  the  military  victories  of  the  Allies.  .   .  . 

"The  Spanish  Parliament  has  officially  said  that 
in  this  war  justice  and  reason  have  conquered  force. 
The  Alliophiles  who  are  passing  the  time  in  banquet- 
ing and  festivals  tell  us  today  that  civilization  and 
justice  have  vanquished  barbarism,  and  various  bal- 
conies in  Madrid  are  adorned  with  colors  and  flags  in 
celebration  of  the  triumph. 

"And  all  these  celebrations  are  mere  emptiness 
and  mental  illusions. 

"Justice  has  not  triumphed;  there  has  been  no  vic- 
tory of  right;  nor  of  civilization.  In  the  armistice 
there  is  nothing  but  proof  of  the  old,  old  fact  which 
has  existed  from  pre-historic  times  down  to  those  of 
Wilson,  that  force  is,  disgracefully  enough,  an  im- 
perishable and  irrevocable  law. 

"In  the  days  of  Homer  in  Greece  slaves  were 
nothing  less  than  prisoners  of  war  who  were  not 
repatriated;  the  victory  of  Egypt  over  Ethiopia  re- 
sulted in  the  enslavement  of  the  negroes,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Hindoo  jurist,  Bihma,  prisoners  of  war  had 
the  right  to  choose  between  death  and  slavery. 

"Such  palpable  manifestations  of  class  differ- 
ences were  supposed  to  have  totally  disappeared; 
but  today,  to  the  disgrace  of  mankind,  the  German 


prisoners  of  war  are  servants,  not  to  say  slaves,  of  the 
French  and  the  Belgians.  In  the  twentieth  century 
of  our  era,  therefore,  we  see  the  existence  of  social 
evils  condemned  by  the  religion  of  Christ  and  the 
wisdom  of  sociologists.  With  the  armistice  France 
among  other  things  has  managed  to  obtain  in  her 
territory  a  new  caste  of  men  condemned  to  enforced 
labor;  which  nevertheless  does  not  prevent  the  sym- 
bolical legend  from  appearing  on  the  escutcheon  of 
the  French  Republic:  'Liberty,  Equality,  Frater- 
nity. 

In  view  of  these  opinions  of  the  armistice  terms, 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Vanguardia,  No- 
vember 21,  is  of  interest,  as  it  expresses  the  opinion 
of  one  of  the  most  influential  newspapers  in  Cata- 
lonia, which  has  maintained  throughout  the  war  an 
attitude  of  strict  impartiality.  "The  armistice  terms 
are  severe  though  logical.   It  must  be  carefully  borne 
in  mind  that  the  armistice  is  not  peace  but  the  sus- 
pension of  warlike  operations  at  the  moment  when 
victory  smiled  upon  the  Allies  and  opened  up  to  them 
the  most  pleasing  prospects.    This  is  the  allegory 
of  the  armistice.    To  suspend  the  operations  of  war 
the  Allies  have  compelled  Germany  to  throw  away  her 
rifle  and  put  up  her  hands. 

"We  repeat,  the  armistice  is  not  peace.  The 
peace  will  be  much  easier  on  the  Germans  than  the 
armistice,  once  they  have  become  reconciled  to  the 
inevitable  bitterness  of  defeat  and  the  terrible  mo- 
ment of  paying  the  bill.    The  Allies  have  announced 
moral  and  idealistic  principles  from  which  they  can- 
not withdraw.    The  United  States  will  enforce  con- 
ciliatory action  especially  as  the  model  for  peace  is 
found  in  the  conditions  of  President  Wilson.  Apart 
from  anything  else,  surprising  as  it  may  seem  a 
point  of  contact  has  been  established  between  the 
interests  of  Germany  and  the  interests  of  the  Allies. 
The  recent  declarations  of  the  statesmen  of  England 
and  France  and  of  the  North  American  President 
show  clearly  the  desire  that  Germany  should  not  be- 
come a  prey  to  anarchy,  and  should  not  become  a 

second  Russia. 

"The  preservation  of  order  is  as  much  a  condi- 
tion upon  the  Allies  as  the  supply  of  provisions  A 
French  journal  has  said  with  that  good  sense  which 
is  characteristic  of  our  sister  nation:  'the  destruc- 
tion of  Germany  would  be  the  death  of  a  debtor. 
If  Germany  becomes  a  prey  to  Bolshevist  madness 
in  the  hope  of  extending  the  social  revolution  to  the 
whole  of  Europe  she  will  commit  suicide,    ine  Al- 
lies will  give  no  quarter.    All  this  will  be  reflected  in 
the  peace  terms,  as  well  as  the  new  principles  apply- 
ing to  nations,  announced  by  the  Allies  and  sustained 
by  democracy,  a  conscientious  and  order-loving  demo- 
cracy which  in  a  short  space  of  time  will  help  Russia 
to  free  herself  from  the  tyranny  of  Bolshevism. 
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ALLIED  PRESS— French 

Territorial  Problems  of  Peace 
The  lines  of  the  territorial  settlements  to  be  ef- 
fected at  the  Peace  Conference  are  laid  down  very 
broadly  by  President  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points; 
which,  on  this  matter,  have  been  accepted  without 
reserve  by  the  French  Government.  (See  Allied 
Memorandum  quoted  in  President  Wilson's  last  note 
to  Germany,  November  5 — Journal  des  Debats,  No- 
vember 7).  The  French  press  has  from  time  to  time 
discussed  the  questions  which  will  arise  from  the 
application  of  the  clauses  of  the  Fourteen  Points  to 
national  aims  and  aspirations.  The  principal  sub- 
jects treated  are: 

1.  The  boundaries  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  with 
reference  to  the  coal  district  in  the  Sarre  Valley  and 
to  Landau. 

2.  The  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  with  reference 
to  military  guarantees  for  the  protection  of  France 
from  aggression. 

3.  Belgian  claims  to  Luxemburg  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt. 

4.  The  conflict  between  Italy  and  the  Yugo- 
slavs. 

5.  Danish  claims  to  Schleswig. 

6.  British  and  French  plans  regarding  Syria. 
The  attitude  of  the  French  papers  toward  three 

of  these  questions  has  already  been  explained  in  the 
Press  Review.  Belgian  claims  were  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  the  visit  of  King  Albert  to  Paris  (see 
Press  Review,  December  8,  1918) :  it  appeared  that 
the  French  papers  which  expressed  any  opinion  on 
the  subject  looked  with  favor  upon  such  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  frontier  between  Belgium  and  Holland, 
as  would  give  Belgium  control  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Scheldt  from  Antwerp  to  the  sea,  and  would  pre- 
vent further  domination  by  the  Dutch  over  the  great 
Belgian  port;  on  the  question  of  the  possible  union 
of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  the  French  press  main- 
tained the  fair  attitude  of  awaiting  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  the  Grand  Duchy.  The  questions  arising 
between  the  Italians  and  the  Yugo-Slavs  were  con- 
sidered in  the  Press  Review  of  December  5 :  on  these 
questions  the  French  Press  is  generally  inclined  to 
favor  the  younger  nation  and  to  disregard  the  Ital- 
ian claims  recognized  by  the  Pact  of  London,  wher- 
ever such  claims  are  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of 
the  Slav  peoples  under  the  principles  of  nationality 
and  self-determination. 

The  Franco-British  agreement  for  the  division 
(of  Syria  between  themselves  and  their  Arab  allies 
and  the  nature  of  French  claims  in  that  quarter  of 
the  world  were  discussed  in  the  Press  Review  of 
October  16.  The  settlement,  which  was  made  in 
1916  in  full  accord  with  Russia  and  which  has  been 


subsequently  affirmed  by  both  Great  Britain  and 
France,  gives  to  France  the  Syrian  littoral,  with  the 
port  of  Beirut,  and  the  Vilayet  of  Adana  with  its 
hinterland  as  far  as  Karput;  Britain  receives  in  Syria 
the  ports  of  Kaifa  and  Acre.  Alexandretta  is  de- 
clared a  free  port.  The  remainder  of  Syria,  includ- 
ing Damascus,  is  to  form  part  of  an  independent  Arab 
state.  During  the  past  two  months  there  has  been 
some  criticism  of  this  scheme  because  of  its  parti- 
tion of  Syria  and  its  exclusion  of  France,  "a  great 
Mohammedan  power",  from  Damascus  (Rappel,  De- 
cember 7,  and  Action  Francaise,  November  26).  Qui, 
December  2,  remarked  that,  as  to  Palestine,  the  En- 
tente powers  had  practically  committed  themselves  to 
the  creation  of  a  new  Jewish  state. 

It  now  appears,  from  the  pen  of  M.  Clemenceau 
himself,  that  the  French  Government  regards  the 
agreement  of  1916  as  out  of -date,  and  that  it  intends 
to  submit  the  entire  question  of  Syria  to  the  Peace 
Conference.  The  Journal  des  Debats,  December  11, 
reports  that  the  Central  Syrian  Committee  addressed 
a  protest  to  the  French  Government,  attacking  the 
Franco-British  scheme  as  contrary  to  the  principle  of 
nationalities.  M.  Clemenceau  replied  on  December 
6  by  a  letter  to  M.  Chekri  Ganem,  president  of  the 
Committee.  Referring  to  the  "provisional  Franco- 
British  agreement,"  M.  Clemenceau  writes:  "I  have 
the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  situation  made  neces- 
sary by  circumstances,  and  that  various  declarations 
to  which  the  Committee  refers,  are  of  an  absolutely 
transitory  nature;  and  that  the  question  which  inter- 
ests you  will  be  treated  in  all  its  breadth  by  the  Peace 
Conference."  After  a  word  of  the  traditional  friend- 
ship of  France  for  Syria,  he  adds:  "The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  has  decided,  especially,  to  as- 
sure by  its  own  efforts  the  evolution  of  Syria,  in  par- 
ticular, toward  a  pacific  civilization,  and  it  will  de- 
fend the  interests  of  that  nation  before  the  Allies  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent." 

There  remain  for  consideration,  then,  the  attitude 
of  the  French  journals  toward  the  question  of  the 
boundaries  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  question  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  question  of  Schleswig. 

Apparently  intoxicated  by  victory,  a  section  of 
the  French  conservative  press — royalist  and  repub- 
lican— has  been  carrying  on  a  campaign  in  favor  of 
territorial  annexations  and  military  conventions,  to 
be  exacted  from  the  beaten  enemy,  which  seem  in- 
consistent with  President  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points. 
While  this  campaign  is  confined  to  less  than  a  dozen 
papers,  and  while  the  Socialist  journals  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  semi-official  Homme  Libre  and  Temps 
have  had  no  part  in  it,  it  is  important  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  strength  of  the  current  of  jingoistic  opin- 
ion still  to  be  found  in  France.  Three  of  the  news- 
papers sharing  in  the  campaign — the  Matin,  the  Petit 
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Parisien  and  the  Petit  Journal— -have  together  a  circu- 
lation of  ahout  four  million  copies  daily. 

The  onlv  reference  in  the  Fourteen  Points  to 
French  territorial  claims  concerns  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Clause  8  reads  as  follows:  "All  French  territory 
should  be  freed  and  invaded  portions  restored,  and 
the  wrong  done  to  France  by  Prussia  in  1871,  in  the 
matter  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  has  unsettled  the 
peace  of  the  world  for  nearly  fifty  years,  should  be 
righted  in  order  that  peace  may  be  once  more  made 
secure  in  the  interest  of  all."  The  Allied  Govern- 
ments in  their  memorandum,  which  President  Wil- 
son published  in  his  last  note  to  Germany,  dated 
November  5  (see  Journal  des  Debats,  November  7), 
declared  themselves  "ready  to  conclude  peace  with 
the  German  Government  on  the  conditions  laid  down 
in  the  President's  address  to  Congress,  January  8, 
1918" — with  certain  reservations,  in  which  the  terri- 
torial adjustments  in  Europe  were  not  included.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  accepted,  as  satisfaction  of  its  claims  on 
the  Continent,  the  restoration  of  Alsace-Lorraine  with 
the  boundaries  of  1870. 

The  section  of  the  .French  press  engaged  in  this 
annexationist  campaign  is  unwilling  to  abide  by  this 
agreement.  Its  demands  are  two:  (1)  The  restora- 
tion of  Alsace-Lorraine  with  the  boundaries  of  1680- 
1814,  which  included  the  rich  coal  district  in  the 
Sarre  valley,  with  the  towns  of  Sarrelouis  and  Sarre- 
bruck,  and  the  town  of  Landau  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine;  (2)  An  international  agreement,  either  in 
the  form  of  neutralization  or  in  that  of  a  military 
convention,  which  will  prevent  Germany  from  main- 
taining troops  in  the  Palatinate  and  in  the  provinces 
on  the  left  bank  on  the  Rhine. 

THE  BOUNDARIES  OF  ALSACE-LORRAINE,  WITH  REFER- 
ENCE TO  THE  SARRE  VALLEY  AND  LANDAU 

The  foundation  of  French  claims  to  an  Alsace- 
Lorraine  which  shall  include  the  Sarre  valley  and 
Landau  lies  in  the  history  of  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV, 
of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  First  Empire.    By  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  1648,  French  conquests  during 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  recognized;  all  Alsace, 
with  the   exception  of  Strasbourg,  was   ceded  to 
France;  French  rights  to  the  territories  of  the  Three 
Bishoprics  were  also  admitted — the  three  episcopal 
towns  themselves:    Metz,  Toul  and  Verdun,  having 
been  held  by  France  since  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century.    The  Alsatian  frontier  was  left  unchanged 
by  the  Peace  of  Nimwegen,  signed  in  1678  between 
France,  Holland,  England  and  Spain.    But  in  1680- 
1681,  Louis  XIV,  backed  by  the  decisions  of  his 
Chambers  de  Reunion  (assembled  in  Metz  and  Brei- 
sach  to  determine  what  lands  properly  belonged  to 
the  Three  Bishoprics  and  Alsace)  and  supported  by 
his  powerful  and  victorious  army,  annexed  to  France 
the  towns  of  Sarrebruck,  Deux-Points,  Landau  and 
Strasbourg.    In  1680  he  built  the  town  of  Sarrelouis. 
The  treaties  of  Utrecht,  Rastadt  and  Baden  (1713- 
]714),  closing  the  disastrous  wars  of  the  later  years 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  did  not   affect  the 
boundaries  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 


The  peace  settlement  following  Napoleon's  ab- 
dication in  1814  took  from  France  the  Rhine  prov- 
inces and  the  Palatinate,  but  left  her  Alsace,  with 
Landau,  Sarrelouis  and  Sarrebruck.  After  Water- 
loo, however,  the  Allied  Powers  became  more  vin- 
dictive, and  France  lost  the  valuable  Sarre  basin 
and  Landau,  Sarrelouis  and  Sarrebruck.  She  had 
held  the  Sarre  and  Landau  for  134  years;  they  were 
taken  from  her  as  a  punishment  and  without  any 
pretense  of  consulting  the  wishes  of  the  people  pri- 
marily concerned. 

In  the  demand  for  the  restoration  of  the  Sarre 
basin  and  Landau,  the  voice  of  the  royalist  papers 
is  naturally  loudest.    Lt.  Col.  Rousset  contributed 
an  article  to  the  Gaulois,  December  2,  in  which  he 
said:    "I  do  not,  for  my  own  part,  demand  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Palatinate  or  of  the  Rhine  provinces, 
which  would  encumber  us  with  Boches  with  whom 
we  have  nothing  to  do.    On  that  question  our  diplo- 
mats will  have  to  see  what  is  expedient.    But  I  do 
say  that  certain  rectifications  are  indispensable:  that 
the  restitution  of  Landau,  which  belongs  to  Alsace, 
of  Sarrelouis,  a  town  built  by  Louis  XIV  and  native 
city  of  Marshal  Ney,  of  Sarrebruck,  key  of  the  coal 
basin  of  the  Sarre,  is  absolutely  required."   The  Ac- 
tion Francaise,  December  1,  wrote  with  true  kingly 
extravagance:     "After  Sedan,  it  remains  to  efface 
Waterloo.  The  two  Napoleon  disasters  will  be  repaired 
when  we  shall  have  restored  France  to  what  she  was 
in  1789  and  1795.     .     .     •"    Major  de  Civrieux 
chimes  in;  his  article  of  December  1  in  the  Matin,  one 
of  the  French  journals  with  a  huge  circulation,  was 
headed:  "Landau,  An  Old  Alsatian  and  French  City." 
After  a  column  of  journalistic  history  of  the  French 
exploits  connected  with  the  town,  he  concludes:  "The 
work  of  violence  against  France  was  perpetrated  not 
only  by  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  but  also  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  which  established  Prussia  on  the 
Rhine.    And  this  accursed  work  ought  to  be  undone 
by  the  victory,  now  realized,  of  Right  and  Liberty." 

More  interesting  and  more  significant  than  the  ef- 
fusions of  these  booted  and  spurred  advocates  of  Lib- 
erty, is  an  article  by  Gustave  Tery,  in  the  Oeuvre,  No- 
vember 24.   Tery,  the  editor  of  this  mildly  socialistic 
paper,  claims  the  return  of  the  Sarre  basin  as  an  eco- 
nomic necessity  for  France.   The  recovery  of  the  Lor- 
raine iron  district,  he  argues,  assures  France  economic 
prosperity  and  the  partial  disarmament  of  Germany, 
who,  during  this  war,  has  drawn  from  this  region  80 
per  cent,  of  the  metal  used  in  manufacturing  her  war 
materiel.    If,  however,  France  does  not  also  recover 
the  coal  fields  of  the  Sarre,  "which  are  ours  just  as  is 
the  Lorraine  district,"  she  will  not  have  sufficient  coal 
for  handling  her  iron  and  will  be  dependent  on  her 
Prussian  neighbors,  to  whom  she  will  have  to  give 
ore  and  customs  duties  in  exchange  for  fuel.  "For 
France,"  writes  Tery,  "the  possession  of  Briey  and  of 
the  Sarre  represent  two  things  of  prime  importance: 
an  assurance  against  war,  an  assurance  against  the 
high  cost  of  living.  ^  We  touch  here  the  keystone  of 
the  economic  arch  of  the  new  France,  and  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  write  that  the  whole  security,  prosperity, 
and  greatness  of  our  country  depend  on  it.  .    .  . 
Here  begins  the  Great  Peace."    Tery's  opinions  are 
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not  reflected  in  any  of  the  strictly  Socialist  journals; 
and  no  other  editor  in  the  entire  French  press  states 
the  case  so  baldly. 

The  Palatinate  and  the  Rhine  Provinces 
The  history  of  French  control  of  the  territories 
now  known  as  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  and  the  Rhine 
Provinces,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  is  very  brief. 
The  early  victories  of  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion carried  the  tricolor  to  Mayence,  Coblence  and 
Cologne.  The  Treaty  of  Bale,  1795,  ceded  to  France 
all  the  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  from 
Alsace  to  the  Dutch  frontier.  These  lands  were 
promptly  forced  into  departments  and  annexed  to  the 
Republic,  and  remained  French,  in  name  at  least,  un- 
til 1814,  when  they  were  taken  from  the  Empire  by 
the  first  settlement  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Their 
French  connection  is  therefore  limited  to  some  twenty 
years. 

No  French  paper  dares  go  so  far  as  to  demand 
in  so  many  words  the  political  annexations,  wholly 
unjustifiable  on  any  principle,  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  between  Landau  and  Holland.  There  are  hints 
that  such  a  result  would  not  be  displeasing  to  certain 
extreme  sections  of  opinion;  but  the  more  general  feel- 
ing of  the  conservative  press  is  that  the  maximum  limit 
of  reason  and  the  minimum  of  necessity  meet  on  the 
common  ground  of  some  military  convention  or  neu- 
tralization which  will  bar  Prussian  soldiers  from  the 
west  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  which  will  thus  prevent  a 
sudden  descent  upon  weaker  France.  Of  course,  there 
is  hope  that  the  Palatinate  and  the  Rhenish  Provinces 
will  separate  from  Berlin,  but  in  default  of  such  a 
solution,  the  door  must  be  closed  by  military  agree- 
ment. 

The  position  of  the  writers,  chiefly  military  crit- 
ics, who  advocate  this  method  of  muzzling  their  enemy 
is  briefly  this:    France,  a  republic  of  40  million  peo- 
ple in  which  there  are  growing  socialistic  elements, 
will  have  to  face  a  German  group  of  some  80  millions, 
whose  yearly  increase  in  population  is  several  times 
her  own;  she  cannot  hope  to  meet  such  a  nation  on 
equal  terms;  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  Rus- 
sia's providing  the  counterweight  that  she  did  from 
1892-1914;  thus,  France  must  rely  on  the  support  of 
England  or  America,  neither  of  which  would  be  able 
to  land  troops  in  force  in  time  to  prevent  a  deep  in- 
vasion of  French  territory,  and  possibly  complete  de- 
feat and  disaster;  if  the  enemy  is  forced  to  hold  his 
armies  east  of  the  Rhine,  a  considerable  period  would 
have  to  elapse  before  his  hordes  could  have  crossed 
the  river  and  the  intervening  territory  and  could  have 
accomplished  their  descent  upon  France.    In  short, 
the  men  who  reason  thus  have  read  the  threats  of  re- 
venge already  appearing  in  the  German  conservative 
papers,  and  refuse  to  accept  the  League  of  Nations  or 
any  other  covenant  as  a  guarantee  against  another  war. 
They  remember  what  happened  in  1914  and  hence 
they  decline  to  trust  Germany  again. 

Lt.  Col.  Rousset  has  advocated  the  "beyond  the 
Rhine"  policy  in  both  the  Gaulois  and  the  Petit  Pa- 
risien.  In  the  Petit  Parisien,  December  2,  he  said: 
"If  the  Rhine  does  not  become  a  political  frontier,  let 


it  be  at  least,  as  is  absolutely  necessary,  a  military 
frontier,  and  an  uncrossable  barrier,  behind  which 
Germany  shall  be  held  by  strong  bonds.  The  Boches 
were  too  near  Paris,  object  of  their  eternal  covetous- 
ness.  Let  us  make  it  impossible  for  them  ever  to 
dream  of  coming  there  again."  There  must  be  "a 
military  convention  supported  by  strong  guarantees." 
Rousset  is  supported  by  Lt.  Col.  Fabry  and  Julien 
Sorel  in  Qui,  a  newly  established  paper  of  conserva- 
tive tendencies.  Speaking  of  the  crossing  of  the 
Rhine  by  the  retreating  Germans,  Col.  Fabry  said 
{Oui,  December  1):  "This  exodus  must  be  defini- 
tive." The  example  of  what  happened  after  1806, 
when  Napoleon  attempted  to  enforce  the  reduction  of 
the  Prussian  army  to  impotence,  shows,  to  Col.  Fabry 
at  least,  that  it  is  impossible  to  rely  upon  enforced  re- 
duction of  numerical  military  strength.  Furthermore 
it  is  impractical,  if  it  is  not  impossible,  to  prevent 
Germany  from  manufacturing  arms.  Therefore,  in 
order  that  France  be  guaranteed  against  surprise  at- 
tack and  invasion,  "we  must  demand  that  the  German 
army,  if  ever  it  is  reconstituted,  should  always  re- 
main incapable  of  mobilizing  its  forces  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  .  .  .  There  must  be  no 
more  German  garrisons,  and  German  depots,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  or  in  the  Rhine  cities." 

On  December  7,  Sorel,  writing  in  the  Oui,  con- 
sidered the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  one  of  the  questions 
on  which  there  might  be  disagreement  with  President 
Wilson.  He  denied  that  France  wished  for  political 
conquests  and  annexations,  but  demanded  only  "mili- 
tary guarantees  which  will  not  leave  her  at  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy,  or  the  day  when  she  shall  find  herself 
almost  alone  in  Europe  in  the  face  of  a  more  or  less 
centralized  agglomeration  of  80  million  adver- 
saries. .  .  By  a  miracle  of  tenacity  and  or- 
ganization, the  English  and  the  Americans  were  able, 
in  spite  of  the  sea,  to  come  to  our  aid  in  time.  Tomor- 
row, our  enemies,  strengthened  by  that  knowledge, 
would  make  their  dispositions  accordingly.  It  is  that 
eventuality  which  we  must  regard.  It  demands  that 
we  remain  on  the  Rhine  as  the  police  of  pacifism.  But 
to  possess  a  barracks  or  a  fortress  in  a  city  does  not  at 
all  mean  the  absorption  of  its  commerce  or  the  de- 
struction of  its  customs." 

These  are  serious  demands,  soberly  made,  and 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  chauvinistic  phrases  of 
the  Action  Francaise  or  the  popular  history  and  Dan- 
tonesque  suggestions  of  the  Petit  Journal  as  to  the 
"vieux  fleuve  gaulois" 

Even  Auguste  Gauvain,  in  the  Journal  des  De- 
bats,  November  17,  seems  to  sympathize  with  them. 
In  an  article  discussing  the  territorial  problems  to  be 
handled  at  the  preliminary  peace  conference  he  says: 
"Germany  and  Prussia  must  agree  to  the  military  oc- 
cupation of  the  entire  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  by  the 
Allies,  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  must  re- 
nounce all  claims  to  these  territories  should  either  of 
the  following  two  situations  arise:  (1)  That  in  which 
certain  parts  of  these  territories  should  be  assigned  to 
neighboring  states  by  virtue  of  the  right  of  peoples  to 
self-determination,  or  under  the  title  of  reparation 
and  guarantee;  (2)  That  in  which  this  region,  which 
became  Prussian  only  in  1815,  should  be  erected  into 
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an  autonomous  state,  either  permanently  or  provi- 
sionally during  the  military  occupation.  Under  every 
hypothesis,  Prussia  and  Germany  should  be  forbidden 
to  mix  themselves  up  in  the  affairs  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  as  long  as  the  occupation  may  last.  .   .  ." 

Danish  Cla'ims  to  Schleswig 
In  1864,  as  the  result  of  an  unequal  war  between 
Austria  and  Prussia,  on  the  one  side,  and  Denmark, 
on  the  other,  the  three  small  duchies  of  Schleswig, 
Holstein  and  Lauenburg — occupying  the  neck  and 
base  of  the  Jutland  peninsula — were  taken  from  Den- 
mark and  placed  under  the  joint  sovereignty  of  the 
Austrian  Emperor  and  the  Prussian  King.  The  strug- 
gle, which,  for  territorial  reasons,  was  not  unwished 
by  Prussia,  arose  out  of  complex  historical  and  legal 
questions  concerning  the  relations  of  the  duchies  to 
the  Danish  crown  and  to  the  German  Confederation. 
It  was  embittered  by  the  sharp  racial  feeling  between 
the  Germans,  who  predominated  in  Holstein,  and  the 
Danes,  who  were  in  the  majority  in  Schleswig. 

In  1866,  Prussia  crushed  Austria  at  Sadowa.  The 
Treaty  of  Prague,  concluding  the  second  war  for 
which  Schleswig-Holstein  had  furnished  an  excuse, 
severed  the  joint  sovereignty  of  the  duchies  and 
handed  them  over  to  Prussia.  The  Treaty  also  con- 
tained a  clause  providing  that  "the  population  of  the 
north  of  Schleswig  shall  be  again  united  with  Denmark 
in  the  event  of  their  expressing  a  desire  so  to  be  by  a 
vote  freely  exercised."  This  clause  was  a  concession 
to  the  feelings  of  Napoleon  II.  After  the  extinction 
of  that  rival,  Prussia,  who  had  no  intention  of  sur- 
rendering any  part  of  Schleswig,  ignored  the  existence 
of  the  right  to  a  plebiscite;  and,  in  1878,  this  clause 
of  the  treaty  was  formally  abrogated  with  the  consent 
of  Austria. 

Despite  the  immigration  of  more  than  50,000 
Danes  from  Schleswig  during  the  years  following 
1864,  the  population  of  North  Schleswig  has  remained 
almost  entirely  Danish  in  feeling  and  language  (in 
1905  139,000  out  of  148,000  were  Dutch-speak- 

ins)- 

With  the  defeat  of  the  German  Armies,  agitation 
for  a  righting  of  the  wrong  done  in  1864  appeared  in 
the  Danish  press.  The  Petit  Parisien,  October  22,  re- 
ported that  the  Danish  Government  had  actually  sent  a 
note  to  Germany  on  the  Schleswig  cpiestion  (see  Press 
Review,  October  23,  1918).  This  report,  which  had 
circulated  in  Germany  itself,  was  denied  by  the  Ham- 
burger Fremdenblatt,  October  20;  but  the  German 
press  of  late  October  was  beginning  to  admit  that  there 
was  a  Schleswig  problem  still  to  be  solved  (see  Press 
Review,  October  27,  1918). 

Recently  the  Danes  have  begun  to  take  action.  The 
Danish  Government  announced,  November  25,  that  the 
Danish  political  organization  in  North  Schleswig  on 
November  17  passed  a  resolution  "in  favor  of  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  which  harmonizes  with  the  wish, 
the  sentiment  and  the  interest  of  the  Danish  people, 
as  interpreted  by  the  members  of  the  Rigsdag  in  its 
secret  session  of  November  23."  The  Government 
added  that  it  intended  to  request  of  the  Associated 
Powers  at  the  Peace  Conference  the  recognition  of  the 


rights  of  the  Danes  of  North  Schleswig,  and  to  inform 
the  Government  of  the  German  Republic  to  that  effect. 
(Petit  Parisien,  December  1.) 

The  only  recent  review  of  the  Schleswig  question 
in  the  French  press  is  an  article  in  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  November  24.  This  paper  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, strongly  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the  Danes. 
In  the  course  of  the  article  the  writer  states  two  inter- 
esting facts:  first,  that  at  a  meeting  of  Schleswig  Danes 
at  Aabenraa,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Solf  was  read,  saying 
that  the  German  Government  considered  that  the  fate 
of  Schleswig  ought  to  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  President  Wilson;  second,  that  President 
Wilson  himself  informed  inhabitants  of  Schleswig, 
now  living  in  America,  that  the  injustice  which  their 
country  has  suffered  would  be  righted.  "We  can  af- 
firm," adds  the  Journal  des  Debats,  "that  this  is  not 
the  only  engagement  which  has  been  undertaken  on  the 
question  of  Schleswig. 

The  interesting  and  important  point  of  the  Schles- 
wig problem,  however,  is  not  the  abstract  question  of 
righting  an  admitted  wrong.  There  is  a  vital  economic 
interest  involved;  because  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Duchy  of  Schleswig  borders  the  Kiel  canal  along 
a  large  part  of  its  course.  The  difficulty,  for  those 
who  wish  to  wrest  from  Prussia  the  control  of  this  im- 
portant waterway,  is  that  during  the  past  fifty  years 
the  Danish  element  has  ceased  to  predominate  in  the 
southern  part  of  Schleswig.  The  Journal  des  Debats 
presents  the  situation  very  skilfully:  "It  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  Allies,  in  accord  with  the  Danes  of  the 
kingdom  and  those  of  Schleswig,  to  reconcile  the  right 
of  the  peoples,  which  is  the  essential  and  solid  basis  of 
the  Danish  claims,  the  very  natural  fear  which  certain 
Danes  still  have  with  regard  to  Germans  living  among 
them,  the  economic  interests,  and  the  security  of  the 
banks  of  the  Kiel  canal.  .  .  . "  The  Allies,  in 
his  opinion,  ought  not  to  confine  their  attention  to  that 
northern  part  of  Schleswig  to  which  the  Danish  Gov- 
ernment lays  claim. 

ALLIED  PRESS— Italian 

Political  Policies  of  the  Vatican 
On  the  occasion  of  the  Italian  military  successes 
during  the  first  days  of  November,  Pope  Benedict  XV 
addressed  a  letter  to  his  Secretary  of  State,  Cardinal 
Gasparri,  in  which  he  defended  his  political  policy. 

"At  the  first  signs  of  the  ruin  of  Austria,  some 
people  asked  what  the  Vatican  thought  about  it.  The 
internal  dissolution  of  Austria  preceded  the  military 
dissolution,  for  the  props  which  sustained  it,  bureauc- 
racy and  the  clergy,  were  not  sufficient  to  stop  the  im- 
petus of  the  new  forces  of  dissolution.  The  internal 
catastrophe  was  completed  when  our  arms  overturned 
the  last  bulwarks  of  the  state.  Then  the  Vatican  was 
conscious  that,  politically,  Austria  was  slipping  away 
from  it.     .  The  Pope  held  to  Austria  po- 

litically as  long  as  she  was  a  governmental,  even 
though  bureaucratic,  expression.  Now  that  she  is  no 
longer  even  that  and  never  will  be  again,  nothing  is 
more  natural  than  that  the  Pope  should  break  loose 
from  Austria,  even  though  he  does  not  say  so  openly. 

".  .  .  The  political  function,  of  which  the 
Roman  Pontiff  is  unable  to  divest  himself,  has  never 
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shown  its  efficiency  at  the  cost  of  the  religious  f  unction 
so  much  as  in  this  war.  The  patent  acts  of  formal 
protest  and  of  effective  assistance  to  prisoners  and 
wounded  of  both  belligerent  groups  indiscriminately, 
show  the  ability  of  the  Pontiff  to  place  himself  really 
above  the  melee.  .  .  .  Today  the  political 
leaning  of  the  Vatican  is  decidedly  toward  the  powers 
of  the  Entente;  with  regard  to  the  countries  of  the 
Central  Empires,  it  awaits  developments.  ..." 

The  writer  then  observes  that  the  Vatican  does  not 
weep  over  the  ruin  of  Austria ;  there  are  the  new  states 
Poland,  Bohemia  and  Yugo-Slavia  with  which  it  can 
easily  establish  diplomatic  relations  through  the  me- 
dium of  religious  questions,  whicn  are  more  or  less 
closely  connected  with  politics. 

"But  what  does  this  gravitation  of  Vatican  policy 
toward  the  nations  of  the  Entente  signify?  In  regard 
to  England,  it  undoubtedly  affects  the  solution  of  the 
Irish  question;  for  France,  the  restoration  of  diplo- 
matic relations;  for  America,  the  maximum  realiza- 
tion of  neighborly  relations  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants;  and  what  for  Italy!    We  have  the  Pope's 


explicit  recognition  of  the  "legitimate  territorial  and 
political  aspirations  of  peoples"  affirmed  as  a  doc- 
trinal principle  of  the  church.     .     .     . " 

A  letter  from  the  Pope  dated  December  1  affords 
still  further  comment  on  the  Vatican  policy.  (Cor- 
riere  della  Sera,  December  5.) 

" .  .  .  Soon  the  delegates  of  the  various  na- 
tions will  meet  in  a  solemn  congress  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  world  a  durable  peace.  No  human  coun- 
cil ever  had  such  complex  or  such  weighty  problems  to 
solve.  Consequently,  we  cannot  say  what  great  need 
they  have  to  be  guided  to  the  end  that  they  may  acquit 
themselves  well  in  their  task.  And  since  the  decisions 
to  be  made  are  of  supreme  interest  to  the  welfare  of 
humanity,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Catholics,  who  in 
conscience  must  favor  civilized  order  and  progress, 
are  in  duty  bound  to  invoke  divine  assistance  for  those 
who  will  participate  in  the  Peace  Congress.  .   .  . 

"As  for  us,  representing  the  king  of  peace,  we 
shall  use  all  the  influence  of  our  apostolic  ministry  to 
bring  it  about  that  the  decisions  which  are  about  to  be 
taken  to  perpetuate  the  tranquility,  order  and  concord 
of  the  world,  shall  be  willingly  accepted  and  faith- 
fully followed  by  all  Catholics." 
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ENEMY  PRESS — German 

German  Political  Parties 

Along  with  the  question  of  the  German  Constitu- 
ent National  Assembly,  the  Separatist  Movement, 
and  the  "Eisner  Problem,"  brought  into  the  fore- 
ground so  prominently  by  the  revolution  in  Germany, 
another  question  of  the  utmost  significance  presents 
itself.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  revolution  upon 
German  political  parties?  At  present  this  is  a  ques- 
tion filled  with  complications,  the  more  so  because  no 
political  party  can  be  said  to  have  gained  fully  its 
equilibrium.  All  parties  in  Germany  may  be  de- 
scribed as  striving  vigorously  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  debris  of  outworn  and  shattered  platforms, 
indeed  seeking  to  set  themselves  aright  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  In  order  to  comprehend  more  fully  the 
tendencies  now  manifesting  themselves  in  German  po- 
litical parties,  it  is  essential  to  call  to  mind  the  distinct 
party  groupings  existing  in  Germany  previous  to  the 
revolution.  This  does  not  require  an  historical  anal- 
ysis of  the  numerous  party  subdivisions  existing  be- 
fore the  war.  It  does  require,  however,  a  definite 
knowledge  of  significant  political  tendencies  of  the 
large  political  groups  during  the  war. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  was  in  Germany, 
as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  a  distinct  tendency  toward 
the  consolidation  among  similar  political  parties.  Po- 
litical parties  consolidated  into  three  more  or  less 
definitely  separated  groups:  (1)  the  Chauvinists, 
(2)  the  Moderates,  (3)  the  Internationalists.  The 
Chauvinists  included  the  Conservatives  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberals;  the  Moderates  consisted  of  the  Cen- 
trum or  Catholic  party,  the  Radicals,  and  the  majority 
of  the  Social  Democrats;  finally  the  Internationalists, 
an  insignificant  group,  comprised  a  minority  of  the 
Social  Democrats.  The  Chauvinists  were  enthusiastic 
advocates  of  Pan-Germanism,  determined  to  pursue 
the  war,  at  any  sacrifice,  until  Germany  could  dictate 
her  terms  of  peace  to  the  world.  They  dreamed  of 
extensive  territorial  annexations,  the  ruin  of  Britain's 
sea  power,  German  maritime  and  commercial  suprem- 
acy. The  Moderates  were  perhaps  little  less  enthus- 
iastic than  the  Chauvinists  or  Pan-Germans  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  war  of  conquests.  They  were,  how- 
ever, more  practical,  less  willing  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice  for  victory,  more  cautious  about  playing  Ger- 
many's resources  against  the  entire  world.  It  was 
this  group,  for  example,  that  sought  to  bring  about 
a  peace  of  compromise  in  1916.  In  short  they  were 
opportunists,  while  the  Chauvinists  or  Pan-German- 
ists  were  fanatics.  Of  the  three  groups,  the  Interna- 
tionalists were  more  sincere,  having  as  their  domi- 
nating principle  the  idea  of  an  international  frater- 
nalism,  particularly  of  laboring  classes.  They  were, 
however,  of  little  consequence  in  determining  the  war- 


policy  of  Germany,  and  are  of  importance  only  be- 
cause of  the  position  which  they  were  destined  to  as- 
sume at  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  disastrous  result  of  Chauvinist  and  Pan-Ger- 
man leadership  in  Germany  tended,  during  the  last 
year  of  the  war  to  drive  many  of  the  Moderates  to- 
ward the  extreme  Left.  Thus  the  final  catastrophe 
which  forced  Germany  to  accept  the  armistice  terms 
dictated  by  the  victorious  allied  powers,  gave  to  the 
extreme  Socialists  the  opportunity  of  pushing  forward 
their  revolutionary  program.  Traditionally  hostile 
to  the  bourgeois  elements,  the  extreme  Socialists  have 
now  become  increasingly  threatening  to  all  bourgeois 
interests.  The  latter,  moreover,  are  entirely  powerless 
in  opposing  socialism  through  their  old  discredited 
party  organizations. 

The  result  is  a  far  reaching  reorganization  of  po- 
litical parties  both  in  name  and  in  program.  The 
general  tendency  of  this  reorganization  is  as  follows. 
A  small  group  of  the  old  Conservative  party,  despite 
the  course  of  events,  remains  Conservative,  reaction- 
ary and  irreconcilable.  This  group,  however,  is 
small,  having  no  influence  in  the  political  life  of  Ger- 
many. Moreover  the  majority  of  the  Conservatives, 
as  the  press  now  shows  conclusively,  will  form  a  new 
party  known  as  the  German  National  Volkspartei. 
They  are  attempting  to  unite  with  themselves  the  more 
conservative  of  the  old  National  Liberal  party,  the 
Anti-Semites  and  such  sections  of  the  Centrum  or 
Catholic  party  as  have  conservative  instincts. 

Meantime  this  German  National  Volkspartei, 
which  is  essentially  a  conservative  party,  has  two  pow- 
erful rivals.  In  the  first  place,  the  leaders  of  the  Cen- 
trum, greatly  disturbed  over  the  attempt  of  the  Prus- 
sian Government  to  bring  about  a  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  are  seeking  to  rally  all  classes  of 
Catholics  to  the  support  of  the  Centrum.  The  pres- 
ent indications  are  that  this  movement  will  succeed 
and  that  the  Catholics  throughout  Germany  will  put  up 
a  united  front,  fighting  both  socialism  and  anti-cleri- 
calism. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  new  Liberal  or  Democratic 
party  is  coming  into  existence,  known  as  the  German 
Democratic  Party,  having  as  its  purpose  the  amalga- 
mation of  all  now  existing  Liberal  or  Democratic  par- 
ties. This  party  will  draw  its  members  chiefly  from 
the  less  conservative  National  Liberals,  the  Radicals 
and  a  part  of  the  Majority  Social  Democrats. 

Some  of  the  Social  Democrats,  however,  who  are 
unable  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  bourgeois 
elements  of  the  German  Democratic  party,  will  prob- 
ably preserve  their  identity  as  Social  Democrats.  Fi- 
nally the  disciples  of  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxem- 
burg will  form  an  Independent  Socialist  party  or 
the  Spartacus  Group. 
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When  the  National  Constituent  Assembly  con- 
venes in  February  there  will  probably  be,  roughly 
speaking,  six  distinct  parties  represented: 

1.  The  Conservatives  (irreconcilable). 

2.  The  German  National  Volkspartei. 

3.  The  Centrum.  . 

4.  The  German  Democratic  Party. 

5.  The  'Social  Democratic  Party. 

6.  The  Independent  or  Spartacus  Group. 

The  Conservative  Party 
Die  Grenzboten,  November  29,  a  strongly  Pan- 
Germanistic  periodical,  gives  some  idea  of  the  group 
of  the  irreconcilable  conservatives.  Speaking  of  the 
tendencies  of  the  Conservatives,  Die  Grenzboten  says: 
"Particularly  important  is  its  role  as  an  opposition 
party,  the  chief  danger  of  which  lies  in  its  tendency 
to  become,  although  this  is  avoidable,  an  unproduc- 
tive negative  force."  The  article  points  out,  with  a 
rare  obliviousness  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  twentieth 
century,  that  "the  Right  is  bent  upon  establishing  State 
Socialism,"  continuing  to  oppose  the  Socialism  of 
Karl  Marx,  etc.  Furthermore  the  Conservatives  main- 
tain also  more  forcefully  than  ever  the  "aristocracy 
of  birth  as  superior  to  that  aristocracy  of  ?  individuals 
resulting  from  intellectual  achievements."  The  Con- 
servatives approve  particularly  of  the  "achievements 
of  the  Prussian  bureaucracy  and  the  Prussian  mili- 
tary staff,  the  work  of  which  has  proved  so  successful. 

The  Right  chooses  to  cling  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  a  monarchic  form  of  government. 

"As  regards  foreign  politics,  the  Right  is  partic- 
ularly opposed  to  the  new  International  tendencies.  It 
sanctions  a  demobilization  only  in  so  far  as  it  does 
not  approach  the  level  of  an  unconditional  surrender 
to  the  other  world  powers.  Both  at  home  and  abroad 
the  Right  believes  that  German  traditions  must  be 
fostered  and  insists  particularly  upon  the  protection 
of  Germanic  culture  throughout  the  world." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  irreconcilable  Con- 
servative element  hopes,  also,  to  draw  into  its  folds 
certain  groups  from  other  parties.  Thus  Die  Grenz- 
boten remarks:  "The  Right  must  not  allow  itself  to 
be  composed  entirely  of  Conservatives,  but  must  act 
also  with  those  circles  of  the  Centrum  and  National 
Liberals  having  kindred  views." 

German  National  Volkspartei 
It  is,  of  course,  now  evident  that  many  former  ad- 
herents to  the  principles  of  the  extreme  Right,  seeing 
the  tendency  of  events,  will  break  away  from  the  lrre- 
i  oncilable  Conservatives  and  join  with  the  German  Na- 
tional Volkspartei  (Deutschnationale  Volkspartei), 
which  will  be  the  important  Conservative  party  of 
Germany  of  the  post  bellum  era.    Thus  the  Kreuz 
Zeitung,  November  26,  remarks:  "Today  there  was  a 
meeting  of  a  group  of  men  among  whom  were  mem- 
I  m  i  s  of  the  four  parties  having  leanings  toward  the 
Right,  who  pledged  themselves  to  the  formation  ol 
a  new  party  the  name  of  which  is  'German  National 
Volkspartei.'  "    It  is  significant  that  this  new  party 
has  not  formulated  a  definite  program.    It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  from  the  press  comments  that  the 
party  has  no  intention  of  breaking  away  entirely  from 


the  old  Conservative  principles.  Its  change  of  name 
seems  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  a  process  of  pouring 
old  wine  into  new  bottles.  Some  effort  is  being  made 
to  invite  hitherto  excluded  elements  into  its  midst. 
It  will  certainly  attempt  to  formulate  a  program  of 
sufficient  elasticity  to  assure  it  a  significant  place  in 
modern  German  politics. 

The  Kreuz  Zeitung,  November  26,  throws  some 
light  on  the  tendencies  of  this  new  party.  "An  effort 
is  being  made  to  bring  about  the  best  possible  alli- 
ance of  all  national  circles  and  the  organization  of 
a  new  party  from  the  legally  constituted  parties  now 
existing.  Therefore  the  appeal  treats  above  all,  with 
the  issues  to  which  the  parties  must  give  special  heed. 
.  .  .  The  Conservative  party  ...  has  no 
intention  of  surrendering  all  which  the  party  for- 
merly represented,  and  furthermore  it  does  not  con- 
cede that  by  its  own  mistakes  it  has  brought  destruc- 
tion upon  itself.  It  is  concerned  solely  with  the  task 
of  accommodating  itself  to  changed  internal  and  ex- 
ternal conditions  just  as  other  parties  are  doing. 

.  .  There  is  still  no  program,  either  for  the  new 
party  or  for  the  old  Conservative  party.  .  .  . 
The  Conservative  party,  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
old  system,  is  forced  to  renounce  much  that  was  dear 
to  it,  and  to  which  it  has  adhered  vigorously  and  with 
determination  in  the  past. 

"The  task  most  essential  to  future  security,  as 
we  see  it,  is  the  establishment  in  Germany  of  a  strong, 
energetic  and  clear  sighted  justice,  without  the  sup- 
port of  which,  no  political  organism  may  attain  a 
sound  development.  The  terrible  pressure  of  the  ex- 
ternal situation,  which  might  be  characterized  as  for- 
eign despotism,  will  do  much  toward  both  the  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  the  plans  of  the  new  Ger- 
man party  of  the  Right  and  the  support  of  a  forceful 
and  determined  German  nationality  joined  with  an 
ideal  of  unity,  independence  and  freedom  for  the 
German  Empire.  Therefore  a  split  in  the  legally 
existing  institutions  must  be  avoided.  ...  In 
order  to  gain  authority,  however,  the  party  dares  not 
stand  aside,  but  must  support  devoutly  those  relation- 
ships with  the  public  life  which  it  has  already  formed 
and  will  form  in  the  future,  and  in  that  way  it  must 
seek  to  obtain  a  dominant  influence  in  the  present 
existing  state  of  affairs." 

The  Centrum 
The  Catholic  or  Centrum  party,  traditionally  hos- 
tile to  socialism,  is  particularly  hostile  to  the  extreme 
socialistic  and  Bolshevist  tendencies  now  preva lent 
in  Germany.   But  it  is  even  more  hostile  to  the  marked 
anti-clerical  tendencies  which  are  manifesting  them- 
selves, especially  in  Prussia,  under  the  leadership  of 
Adolf  Hoffman.  The  question  of  separation  of  Church 
and  State  is  serving  to  unite  Catholics  throughout 
Germany,  so  that  a  strong  Catholic  party  seems  likely 
to  appear  in  the  National  Assembly.    In  Germania, 
November  26,  the  Centrum  published  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  all  Catholics  of  country  and  town  to  rally 
to  the  support  of  the  party.    Germania,  December  4, 
explains  in  some  detail  the  position  of  German  Cath- 
olics. .  •, 
Yet  come  what  may  the  Catholic  people 

must 'and  will  arm  itself  against  all  contingencies. 
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The  Berlin  Catholics  have  already  entered 
the  lists  and  their  work  of  organization  may  in  many 
respects  be  endorsed  as  exemplary  inasmuch  as  it 
embraces  all  existing  Centrum  and  Catholic  organiza- 
tions. Something  similar  must  be  done  in  every  dis- 
trict. ...  Let  all  of  the  faithful  take  note  of 
the  situation  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Clergy,  as  well 
as  of  the  godless  schools,  in  France.  ...  We 
should  represent  to  them  (the  public)  the  whole  brutal 
intolerance  of  French  atheism,  which  before  the  war 
laboriously  segregated  from  spiritual  influences  the 
hospitals,  infirmaries  and  prisons;  we  should  repre- 
sent the  still  more  ruthless  suppression  of  all  Chris- 
tianity by  Russian  Bolshevism.  Germany  lies  mid- 
way between  these  two  tendencies;  therefore  it  may 
properly  be  asked  which  of  the  two  systems  would 
fall  to  our  lot  if  we  should  separate  Church  and 
State  according  to  the  most  modem  theories. 

"We  Catholics  do  not  want  Bolshevism  or  any 
moral  constraint  which,  while  hiding  under  the  mask 
of  Democracy,  really  emanates  from  the  Free-mason's 
lodge  and  its  representatives.  In  case  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State  should  be  brought  about,  an 
event  hardly  to  be  anticipated  in  the  near  future,  the 
following  three  guarantees  would  serve  our  purpose: 
respect  for  the  Church  and  practical  recognition  of 
her  property  as  in  most  of  the  states  of  the  American 
federation;  just  and  fair  recognition  of  her  preroga- 
tives; and  a  law  similar  to  the  Dutch  statute  whereby 
the  parochial  schools  would  be  subsidized  equally 
with  the  so  called  public  schools." 

German  Democratic  Party 
The  German  Democratic  Party  bids  fair  to  be- 
come the  dominant  liberal  party  of  Germany.  It  is 
essentially  a  coalition  party,  formed  of  all  liberal 
and  democratic  elements,  but  draws  its  following 
chiefly  from  the  old  Radical  party  and  the  National 
Liberals.  Its  development  has  been  somewhat  com- 
plicated. During  the  month  of  November,  says  the 
Kreuz  Zeitung,  November  26,  "A  part  of  the  Radical 
party,  led  by  Theodor  Wolff,  along  with  some  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Liberals,  led  by  Junck,  Esslin- 
gen  List,  and  von  Richthofen  formed  the  German  Dem- 
ocratic Party." 

Meantime  certain  members  of  the  National  Lib- 
erals, dissatisfied  with  the  too  democratic  tendencies 
of  the  German  Democratic  Party,  formed  the  German 
Volkspartei^  admitting  to  its  membership  a  faction  of 
the  Radical  party  under  the  leadership  of  Kopsch  and 
Wiemer,  Kreuz  Zeitung,  November  26.  Feeling, 
however,  that  in  union  there  is  strength,  the  leaders 
of  the  German  Democratic  Party  and  the  German 
Volkspartei  are  now  seeking  to  construct  a  platform 
upon  which  they  can  agree.  So  far  this  attempted 
union  seems  to  be  successful,  so  that  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  German  Volkspartei  will  be  completely 
amalgamated  with  the  German  Democratic  Party. 
Commenting  upon  this  union,  the  Koelnische  Zeitung, 
December  3,  says:  "In  view  of  the  appointed  election 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  as  a  result  of  the  wide- 
spread tendency  in  the  country  toward  consolidation 
of  all  liberal  elements,  the  leaders  of  the  German 
Democratic  Party  and  of  the  German  Volkspartei 


have  joined  forces  again  with  the  intention  of  bringing 
about  complete  union.  .  .  .  The  situation,  ac- 
cording to  official  information  given  out  by  die  Ger- 
man Volkspartei  is  as  follows:  It  was  universally 
agreed  that  the  rough  working  plan  for  a  unified  pol- 
icy is  distinctly  in  accord  with  the  national  sentiments, 
especially  with  the  idea  of  political  and  racial  solid- 
arity; and  that  independent  enterprise  and  individual 
industry,  in  agreement  with  the  Socialistic  idea,  must 
remain  the  basis  of  our  domestic  economy. 
The  leaders  of  the  German  Volkspartei  deemed  it 
fitting  that  the  liberal  and  democratic  bourgeoisie 
should  present  a  united  front  and  they  will  recom- 
mend that  their  constituency  cooperate  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  on  the  basis  of  this  platform." 

It  is  natural  that  this  fusion  of  party  has  not  as  yet 
developed  a  rigid  program.  This  program  when 
finally  completed  will  be  of  such  character  as  to  sat- 
isfy both  bourgeois  and  artisan  classes.  Indeed  it  is 
this  union  of  the  bourgeois  and  artisan  classes  that 
can  form  a  German  Democratic  Party.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  union  is  clearly  presented  by  Fischbeck, 
Kreuz  Zeitung,  December  2. 

"The  Minister  of  Commerce,  Fischbeck,  was  the 
first  speaker  and  took  for  his  theme  'The  German 
Democratic  Party  and  the  New  Times.'    'The  Em- 
pire sunk  from  sight  without  the  display  of  force  and 
suddenly  the  Republic  appeared,  the  Republic  which 
is  the  necessary  result  of  the  politics  of  the  past  de- 
cade.   The  system  of  Bismarck  had  its  shortcomings. 
.    .    .    The  self-seeking  party  interests  were  contin- 
ually coming  to  light.    (A  member  of  the  old  Pro- 
gressive Party  established  that  fact  today.)  Thus 
the  seeds  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  flourished. 
Instead  of  the  necessary  union,  there  came  about  a 
separation  between  the  merchants  and  the  artisans. 
Now  the  hour  of  freedom  has  come.    To  be  sure  it  is 
not  quite  as  we  had  hoped.  However,  the  present  is  no 
time  for  complaint,  but  on  the  contrary  we  should 
seek  to  recover  that  which  is  not  irretrievably  lost. 
.    .    .    The  need  of  the  moment  calls  for  unity, 
not  strife.    We  desire  to  administer  social  politics 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  not  through  a  radi- 
cal and  destructive  socialism.   Let  us  look  upon  every- 
one as  a  true  democrat.   We  hold  to  the  point  of  view, 
that  in  a  Republic  or  a  Democracy  only  a  free  and 
equal  suffrage  is  possible.    We  stand  opposed  to  all 
exceptional  laws.    Moreover,  we  do  not  deserve  to 
be  eliminated  by  the  Left,  that  party  with  which  the 
Democrats  so  often  fight,  shoulder  to  shoulder.    .  . 
We  extend  our  hand  in  greeting  to  our  brothers  in 
German-Austria  and  hope  most  earnestly  that  out  of 
the  joint  sacrifice  there  may  arise  a  common  Father- 
land.   We  condemn  everyone  who  attempts  to  sep- 
arate any  part  of  the  German  Empire  from  the  whole 
in  his  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  more  satisfactory  peace. 
If  the  internal  enemy  persists  in  his  effort  to  sever 
a  part  of  the  Empire,  then  we  must  not  rest  until, 
over  hill  and  valley,  from  East  to  West  and  from 
North  to  South  the  cry  arises  as  if  from  a  single 
throat:    There  shall  be  one  undivided  Germany!' 
Social  Democrats 
To  what  extent  the  Social  Democratic  Party  will 
be  absorbed  by  the  new  German  Democratic  Party 
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remains  to  be  seen.  In  case  the  latter  is  willing  to 
adopt  a  socialistic  policy  respecting  labor,  the  fusion 
is  possible.  Moreover  the  traditional  antagonism  be- 
t-ween the  bourgeois  elements  and  the  socialistic  ar- 
tisan classes  will  certainly  delay  the  fusion.  V or- 
waerts,  November  25  to  December  5  inclusive,  gives 
the  impression  that  the  Social  Democrats  are  likely 
to  hold  aloof  from  the  new  Democratic  party  until 
they  are  more  certain  of  the  program  of  the  latter. 

The  Spartacus  Group 
The  Spartacus  Group  must  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinct political  party,  so  radical  in  its  tendencies  as  to 
be  beyond  all  possibility  of  consolidation  with  other 
parties.  Indeed  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  common 
enemy  of  all  other  political  parties,  an  element  of 
terror  which  drives  the  bourgeoisie  and  artisan  classes 
into  a  defensive  union.  At  a  public  assembly  of  the 
Spartacus  Group  on  December  2,  Volkstimme,  of  that 
dale,  Karl  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg  an- 
nounced the  program  of  this  party: 

(1)  Opposition  to  the  National  Assembly. 

(2)  Opposition  to  the  present  provisional  gov- 
ernment of  Ebert  and  Scheidemann. 

(3)  Destruction  of  capitalism. 

(4)  Socialization  of  society. 

(5)  Repudiation  of  all  war  debts. 

(6)  Seizing  of  all  provisions  for  the  purpose 
of  re-distributing  them. 

(7)  Trial  of  the  old  government  for  its  mis- 
deeds. 

(8)  Ludendorff,  Hindenburg,  and  Hoffmann  to 
be  called  to  account  especially  for  their  misdeeds. 

Blame  for  the  War 

The  action  of  Kurt  Eisner  in  bringing  before  the 
public  the  question  of  blame  for  the  war,  particularly 
his  famous  Lerchenfeld  revelations,  has  naturally 
given  rise  to  much  discussion  in  Germany.  Even 
among  those  who  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Eisner 
that  the  old  regime  bears  the  real  blame  for  the  war, 
there  is  a  feeling  that  the  publication  of  such  docu- 
ments at  this  time  is  inopportune  and  can  only  do  harm 
to  the  cause  of  Germany.  This  point  of  view  is  well 
illustrated,  by  an  article  of  Dr.  Quidde,  appearing 
in  the  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  November  28: 

".  .  .  Such  revelations  will  be  necessarily  a 
matter  of  course,  once  that  peace  has  been  concluded 
and  we  proceed  to  the  great  reckoning.  But  now, 
when  the  men  of  the  old  regime  are  deprived  of  their 
responsibilities,  or  can  easily  be  deprived  of  them 
without  recourse  to  exposures,  and  when  at  the  same 
time  we  are  making,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  the 
feeblest  combinations  to  obtain  peace  terms  that  will 
he  bearable,  obviously  the  end  which  the  revelations 
might  serve  does  not  exist  and  such  security  from  our 
enemies  has  not  been  obtained  as  to  admit  of  free 
discussion. 

"We  must  not  suppose  naively  that  our  enemies 
abroad  will  distinguish  nicely  between  the  primarily 
,-,  n-i ! ,!,■  ii i nrii u>  (i!  German  | lolicy,  against  whom 
accusations  are  being  raised,  and  the  German  people, 
or  that  our  admission  of  guilt  and  our  untimely  vol- 
ubility will  disarm  hostility.  .  .  .  For  the  blame 
which  is  laid  on  the  German  war  party,  the  German 


people  will  have  to  answer.  Moreover,  it  should  be 
considered  that  the  replies  which  men  will  feel  con- 
strained to  make,  defending  the  innocence  of  Ger- 
many, will  only  serve  to  complicate  our  political  sit- 
uation, to  provoke  our  enemies  abroad  and  to  com- 
promise us  further  in  the  general  estimation. 

"All  these  revelations  are  distorted  beyond  rec- 
ognition on  account  of  their  one-sidedness.  It  does 
not  occur  to  the  authorities  in  England,  France,  and 
Italy  to  publish  their  archives — the  officials  respon- 
sible from  1915  to  1917  are  still  in  power — and  the 
men  of  the  new  Germany  who  are  now  turning  to 
good  account  their  discoveries  and  recollections  are 
doing  so  obviously,  not  to  serve  truth  with  the  point 
of  view  of  disinterested  investigators,  but  to  throw 
the  over-turned  government  into  the  deepest  possible 
discredit,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  strengthen  their 
own  positions  and  to  justify  the  revolution. 

"In  connection  with  the  initial  guilt,  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  out-break  of  the  war,  since  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  German  'White  Book'  and  the 
English  'Blue  Book'  or  at  least  since  September,  1914, 
I  have  regarded  the  German  policy  as  being  unde- 
niably and  to  a  considerable  degree  a  contributory 
factor.  The  popular  catch-word,  we  have  been  'at- 
tacked', always  irritated  me  and  I  was  always  of 
the  opinion  that  some  men  who  spoke  that  way  did 
so  against  their  better  knowledge,  because  they  felt 
compelled  to  lie  for  the  sake  of  patriotism.  I  have 
never  made  a  secret  of  this.  I  agree  with  these  perpe- 
trators of  revelations  that  the  German  people,  in  so  far 
as  it  has  not  already  done  so,  must  assume  an  en- 
tirely different  attitude.  For  that  reason  I  can  turn 
toward  the  other  side  the  more  impartially  at  this 
juncture. 

"If  it  be  granted,  according  to  my  hypothesis, 
that  the  bulk  of  responsibility  for  the  war  may  be 
laid  upon  the  most  unfortunate  world  system  of  bal- 
anced armaments  and  exaggerated  mutual  distrust, 
which  brought  about  conflicting  alliances,  then  Ger- 
man policy  may  indeed  be  reproached  with  an  insou- 
ciant and  ill  defined  handling  of  war  peril  and  also 
with  being  the  ultimate  agent  in  precipitating  the  ca- 
lamity. But  this  definition  of  Germany's  fallibility 
protects  her  from  the  more  sweeping  accusation  that 
she  deliberately  desired  the  war  and  prepared  long 
beforehand  to  win  world  dominance.  One  should  not 
entertain  the  Pan-German  myth  without  considering 
further  the  men  who  shaped  German  policy. 

"The  deliberate  desire  for  war,  that  is  the  desire 
to  achieve  certain  political  ends  which  could  be  real- 
ized only  by  a  war,  existed  long  ago,  so  far  as  one  can 
judge  of  such  matters,  in  France  and  Russia.  The 
only  difference  is  that  one  can  put  one's  finger  on 
Germany's  sin;  with  the  aid  of  a  couple  of  documents 
it  is  clearly  demonstrable;  whereas  the  criminality 
of  the  other  side  is  much  more  intricate  and  subtle, 
though  not,  therefore,  necessarily  less. 

"All  this  argument  serves  merely  to  support  the 
proposition  that  today  we  lack  the  evidence  and  the 
remoteness  from  events  to  arrive  at  a  just  decision 
on  all  questions.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  show  how  dan- 
gerous for  the  life  interests  of  the  German  people  it 
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is  to  re-open  the  agitation  of  these  questions  by  pub- 
lishing documents  which  give  but  a  partial  impression 
and  one  unfavorable  to  Germany,  and  thus  to  stir  up 
national  antipathies  against  us." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

The  Indemnity 
The  payment  of  an  indemnity  by  Germany  is  a 
matter  of  increasing  importance  in  the  British  Press. 
As  public  opinion  has  become  more  marked  in  its 
demand  for  the  punishment  of  the  Kaiser,  it  has  also 
been  growing  more  and  definitely  insistent  that  the 
Central  Powers  should  pay,  not  only  for  the  physical 
damage  done  by  them  in  the  invaded  countries,  but 
as  a  punitive  measure  for  the  cost  of  the  war  to  the 
Allies.  No  definite  announcement  of  the  Government's 
position  in  the  matter  was  made,  however,  until  the 
Prime  Minister  spoke  at  Newcastle  on  November  29. 
He  is  reported  by  the  Times,  November  30,  to  have 
said,  "Germany  must  pay  the  cost  of  the  war  up 
to  the  limit  of  her  capacity.  The  only  restriction  is 
that  she  must  not  pay  it  in  such  a  way  as  will  inflict 
more  damage  to  the  country  that  receives  than  the 
country  that  pays.  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  justice  of  the  demand."  Again  on  November 
6,  the  Times  prints  a  statement  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
"All  the  European  Allies  have  accepted  the  principle 
that  the  Central  Powers  must  pay  the  cost  of  the  war 
up  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity." 

While  the  main  body  of  British  opinion  is  un- 
doubtedly in  favor  of  exacting  an  indemnity,  there 
is  a  part  of  the  public  which  either  does  not  believe 
in  the  principle  or  is  not  willing  to  go  the  full  length 
of  the  policy  suggested  by  the  majority  of  the  pa- 
pers. The  Daily  News,  November  30,  quotes  a  speech 
of  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in 
which  he  said  that  the  bill  could  only  be  paid  in  goods, 
labor  or  gold,  that  Germany  had  no  gold  and  the 
receipt  of  the  indemnity  in  goods  "would  stagnate 
our  production  and  labor  market."  This  paper  re- 
grets that  in  speaking  of  the  indemnity  on  Novem- 
ber 29,  the  Prime  Minister  had  not  previously  studied 
the  speech  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes  "the  business  man  at 
the  Admiralty." 

The  Labor  Party  appears  to  have  taken  a  stand 
against  an  indemnity.  The  election  manifesto  of 
that  party  quoted  in  the  Times,  November  28,  states 
that  the  party  "declares  absolutely  against  .  .  . 
any  form  of  economic  war  ...  in  paying  the 
War  Debt.  Labor  will  place  the  burden  on  the  broad- 
est backs  by  a  special  tax  on  capital.  Those  who 
have  made  fortunes  out  of  the  war  must  pay  for  the 
war;  and  Labor  will  insist  upon  heavily  graduated 
direct  taxation.    .    .  . 

The  Nation,  December  7,  in  an  article  on  this  sub- 
ject queries  "if  those  who  cry  for  huge  indemnities 
from  Germany  have  ever  read  Mr.  C.  B.  Phipson's 
devastating  analysis  (written  in  1892)  of  the  results, 
to  Germany  and  to  France,  of  the  indemnity  of  1870?" 
The  Nation  describes  several  of  the  economic  disad- 
vantages which  are  described  by  Mr.  Phipson  and 
notes  that  he  considered  "the  final  result  .  .  . 
was  increase  of  social  misery  and  discontent." 


The  Manchester  Guardian  also  is  not  enthusiastic 
over  the  exaction  of  a  large  indemnity.  On  December 
3,  in  an  editorial  in  which  the  Prime  Minister's  state- 
ment of  November  28  is  apparently  disregarded,  it 
states  that  in  its  opinion  "the  Government  had  no 
intention  of  trying  to  make  Germany  pay  the  Allied 
war  costs.  .  .  .  They  are  saying  that  if  the 
Germans  pay  they  must  pay  mainly  in  goods,  and 
that  would  ruin  British  industry.  Now,  before  the 
war  we  imported  much  from  Germany,  and  paid  for 
it.  Why  it  would  ruin  us  to  get  it  for  nothing  now 
is  a  mystery  which  ministerial  economists  might  well 
clear  up.  Making  the  Germans  pay  the  whole  or 
even  a  considerable  part  of  the  Allies'  war  costs 
means  making  the  German  people  for  an  indefinite 
term  the  slaves  of  the  Allies.  ...  A  slave  na- 
tion and  slave-holding  nations  could  not  be  fitted  into 
the  scheme  of  the  modern  world,  still  less  could  such 
a  commonwealth  of  nations  be  built  upon  such  a 
foundation.  To  make  the  attempt  would  be  to  sur- 
render the  world  up  to  anarchy." 

On  December  6  the  Guardian  also  voices  the  fear 
that  too  great  an  indemnity  would  drive  Germany  into 
Bolshevism.  "Neither  shall  we  benefit  either  our- 
selves or  the  world  by  imposing  on  Germany  burdens 
so  great  that  they  may  dissolve  her  society.  .  .  . 
To  destroy  her  economic  life  as  it  exists  today  is  in- 
evitably to  provoke  the  repudiation  of  the  old  order 
and  all  its  obligations.  .  .  .  We  shall  do  well 
to  adjust  our  demands  to  what  is  morally  and  politi- 
cally as  well  as  what  is  theoretically  possible." 

The  Morning  Post  is  perhaps  the  foremost  among 
those  journals  which  demand  payment  of  a  large  in- 
demnity. On  December  3  it  comments  on  the  stand 
taken  by  the  Labor  Party  on  this  matter,  remarking 
that  "the  party  that  commits  itself  to  that  policy  dooms 
itself  to  impotence;  for  if  there  is  one  thing  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  resolute  upon  it  is  that 
Germany  should  be  made  to  feel  that  the  way  of  the 
transgressor  is  hard.  .  .  .  We  know  what  sort 
of  indemnity  the  Germans  intended  to  exact  if  they 
had  proved  the  victors.  Why  should  not  Hainan 
be  hanged  on  his  own  gallows?" 

Mr.  Harold  Cox,  in  three  articles  in  the  Morning 
Post,  December  2,  3,  4,  goes  into  the  question  more 
thoroughly  than  the  majority  of  editorial  comment 
and  he  defines  to  a  considerable  extent  the  opinion  of 
those  who  advocate  an  indemnity.  ''That  Germany 
must  be  made  to  pay  for  the  damage  actually  done 
in  the  invaded  territories  everyone  seems  to  be  agreed 
but  for  some- strange  reason  Wilson  and  those  of  our 
own  politicians  who  follow  his  lead  evidently  think 
that  to  ask  anything  more  would  be  immoral."  The 
members  of  this  party  are  putting  forward  a  series 
of  elaborate  reasons  why  Germany  should  not  be 
asked  to  pay.  These  reasons,  Mr.  Cox  points  out, 
"do  not  even  harmonize  with  one  another." 

If  the  German  people  are  to  be  made  to  realize 
the  meaning  of  what  they  have  done  they  must  be 
treated  not  as  defeated  foes,  but  as  captured  crimi- 
nals and  be  "compelled  to  suffer  for  their  crimes." 
The  bill  of  costs  against  Germany  should  include: 
(1)  Reparation  for  actual  damage  to  Belgium, 
I  France,  Italy  and  Serbia  as  well  as  to  England  for 
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loss  of  ships  and  damage  to  towns  by  German  air- 
craft; (2)  Repayment  by  Germany  of  Allied  war  ex- 
pense's [These  two  items  are  placed  at  the  round  fig- 
ure of  25,000,000,000  pounds];  (3)  An  adequate 
payment  as  a  punishment  "if  we  wish  to  follow  the 
practice  of  civilized  countries,  in  dealing  with  inter- 
nal crimes." 

To  get  the  whole  of  the  above  sum  '  in  cash  is 
impossible,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
aim  at  getting  all  in  cash  or  even  in  movable  mate- 
rials. Territorial  annexations  must  be  brought  into 
account."  Thus  the  receipt  by  France  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  should  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  pay- 
ment due  to  France  as  should  also  the  Saar  Basin  if, 
as  the  writer  expects,  it  will  be  claimed  and  given 
to  France. 

"In  the  same  way  a  portion,  though  only  a  very 
small  portion,  of  the  costs  and  damages  due  to  Bel- 
gium can  be  taken  out  in  territory.  ...  It  also 
ought  to  be  a  condition  of  peace  that  the  Duchy  of 
Luxemburg  shall  no  longer  form  a  portion  of  the 
German  Customs  Union.  .  .  .  This,  again,  will 
be  a  heavy  industrial  loss  to  the  German  Empire,  for 
Luxemburg  is  rich  in  iron  mines  which  were  effec- 
tively under  German  control. 

"We  next  pass  to  the  German  colonies.  .  .  . 
It  would  be  unreasonable  not  to  take  these  values  into 
account  in  assessing  our  charges  against  Germany." 
The  loss  of  Silesia  and  the  City  of  Danzig  are  also 
cessions  which  should  be  considered  in  the  indemnity. 

In  addition  to  these  territorial  transfers  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  German  ships,  and  industrial  machin- 
ery and  materials  stolen  from  France  and  Belgium. 
Furthermore,  the  Germans  have  perhaps  150,000,000 
pounds  of  gold  and  in  spite  of  losses  in  Russia,  in- 
vestments abroad  approximating  500,000,000  pounds. 

Even  when  full  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
above  cessions,  it  is  suggested  that  Germany  will  still 
owe  some  10,000,000,000  pounds  and  that  "we  shall 
continue  to  occupy  her  territory  until  the  whole  sum 
has  been  paid  with  interest." 

To  the  objectors  Mr.  Cox  suggests  that  ''from  the 
financial  point  of  view  it  would  mean  that  instead  of 
the  interest  upon  our  war  loans  being  a  charge  upon 
British  tax  payers  it  would  be  a  charge  upon  German 
tax  payers;   from  the   industrial  point  of  view  it 
would  mean  that  British  goods  instead  of  being  sold 
to  Germans  to  pay  for  German  goods  would  be  sold 
to  British  purchasers,  whose  effective  incomes  would 
be  increased  by  the  lightening  of  their  taxes.  Annual 
tribute  from  Germany  in  fact  means  that  the  German 
people  would  be  compelled  to  work  hard  and  remain 
poor  in  order  to  relieve  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
of  the  burden  of  war  debt  and  thus  enable  them  to 
enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  comfort  with  fewer  hours 
of  labor.    A  better  punishment  for  the  German  peo- 
ple could  not  be  designated." 

It  is  noted  that  in  order  to  permit  Germany  to  make 
a  payment  such  as  is  suggested  that  she  must  be  per- 
mitted foreign  trade.  The  only  alternative  to  this 
would  be  a  boycott  which  would  make  her  "too  poor 


to  be  dangerous."  This  policy,  however,  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  practicable.  "We  must  for  the  sake  of 
future  security,  apart  from  all  other  considerations, 
insist  that  the  annual  indemnity  is  so  heavy  that  when 
it.  has  been  paid  the  Germans  have  nothing  to  spend 
upon  fresh  military  preparations.  .  .  .  Even  on 
the  most  favorable  calculations  what  she  can  physi- 
cally pay  is  immensely  less  than  what  she  morally 
owes." 

The  Daily  Mail,  December  3,  also  goes  into  the 
figures  of  the  indemnity.  On  the  moderate  estimate 
it  considers  the  value  of  the  German  mineral  de- 
posits as  191,000,000,000  pounds.  The  total  war 
expenditure  incurred  by  the  Allies  it  puts  at  about 
25,000,000,000  pounds.  "It  is  thus  less  than  one- 
seventh  the  main  German  assests  in  sight.  .  .  . 
Germany  can  be  made  to  pay  if  there  is  any  'ginger' 
in  the  Allied  Governments."  The  Daily  Telegraph, 
November  29,  considers  that  "to  attempt  any  calcu- 
lation at  present  is  quite  impossible,"  but  notes  that 
"experts  believe  that  she  (Germany)  could  well  pay 
the  interest  on  an  indemnity  of  some  5,003,000,000 
pounds  at  least,  and,  if  necessary,  she  must  hypothe- 
cate her  mineral  and  other  resources  until  the  debt 
is  redeemed.  .  .  .  The  idea  that  Germany  is 
bankrupt  should  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment, 
and  it  is  only  just  that  she  should  be  made  to  bear 
the  burdens  of  her  crimes  against  humanity,  even  if 
it  requires  50  or  100  years  to  get  rid  of  it." 

The  Sheffield  Telegraph,  November  30,  National 
News,  December  1,  Yorkshire  Post,  December  3,  Glas- 
gow Herald,  December  5,  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
December  6,  comment  on  the  Prime  Minister's  state- 
ments on  the  question  of  an  indemnity  quoted  above. 
All  are  of  the  opinion  that  an  indemnity  should  be 
exacted. 

The  Times,  December  7,  finds  some  confusion  in 
the  two  statements  of  the  Prime  Minister,  the  one 
stating  that  "we  have  set  up  a  strong  Committee  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  capacity"  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  pay  and  the  other  referring  to  the  fact  that 
the  Allies  propose  "to  set  up  a  Commission  of  experts 
to  examine  and  report  upon  the  best  method  of  exact- 
ing this  indemnity  from  the  Central  Powers."  "The 
function  of  the  latter  body  is  plain  enough.  The 
confusion,  it  seems  to  us  is  with  regard  to  the  British 
Committee.    What  business  at  this  stage  is  it  of  ours 
to  consider  how  much  Germany  can  pay?    .    .  . 
And  how  can  anybody  tell  at  the  present  moment 
what  Germany's  capacity  may  eventually  be?    .  . 
It  is  in  Germany  that  a  Commission  of  inquiry  is 
needed;  and  for  some  years  to  come  it  will  require 
a  permanent  Commission  of  Inquiry,  not  to  say  a  body 
of  receivers,  to  test  the  improvements  that  may  occur 
in  Germany's  capacity  to  pay.    At  present  it  is  not 
merely  our  sole  business  to  present  our  bill,  but  it 
is  the  only  thing  we  are  in  a  position  to  do.  . 
What  they  (the  British  Committee)  ought  to  be  do- 
ing is  to  settle  our  bill  of  costs,  and  to  hand  it  over 
to°the  Government  at  once  for  presentation.  The 
French  have  made  their  reckoning  long  ago.  When 
will  the  British  Government's  be  ready?" 
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Peace  Preliminaries 

One  needs  only  to  glance  at  the  peace  comment 
before  and  after  the  armistice  to  see  sharp  lines  "be- 
tween the  last  second  of  war  and  the  first  second  of 
peace."  Before  November  11,  the  press  discussions 
were  perforce  conducted  on  a  relatively  philosophical 
plane;  for  the  man  who  talked  in  too  literal  terms 
regarded  peace  and  its  prospects  was  apt  to  be  re- 
garded askance  as  one  not  devoting  all  his  energies 
to  the  famous  dictum  "I  am  waging  war."  Suddenly 
the  whole  question  of  peace  was  translated  from  the 
academic  atmosphere  of  ethical  speculation  to  the 
laboratory  of  the  peace  preliminaries,  where  the  fu- 
ture was  already  being  settled.  Public  opinion  (as 
presented  by  press  comment)  has  not  been  prepared 
by  a  long  discussion.  The  result  has  been  that  most 
papers  have  talked  not  in  program,  but  in  points, 
and  often  there  has  not  been  general  agreement  even 
in  the  definition  of  terms.  The  body  of  the  outs,  con- 
stantly in  opposition,  naturally  had  their  own  pro- 
gram well  clarified  and  nothing  to  lose  by  publishing 
it;  so  that  Labor  and  Socialism  have  a  definite  body 
of  doctrine  already  promulgated.  Auguste  Gauvin, 
in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  was  also  able  to  outline  a 
consistent  policy  of  procedure.  Other  papers,  how- 
ever, have  handled  the  various  points  not  as  parts  of 
a  well  defined  program,  but,  rather  as  individual  ex- 
pressions of  various  issues,  apparently  arising  more 
or  less  fortuitously. 

This  lack  of  preparation  seems  not  to  have  been 
confined  exclusively  to  public  opinion,  for  to  quote 
Gauvin,  Journal  des  Debats,  November  17,  "it  is  re- 
grettable that  the  chancelleries  of  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments do  not  seem  better  prepared  to  elaborate  the 
peace  preliminaries."  Again,  December  1,  he  says: 
"We  appear  decidedly  ill  engaged  in  the  prelimin- 
aries." 

The  visit  of  King  George  (Press  Review,  Decem- 
ber 8),  offered  the  press  an  excellent  occasion  to  dis- 
cuss the  future  of  the  alliances.  There  was  practi- 
cally a  unanimous  expression  of  opinion  favoring 
the  continuance  of  the  English  and  Belgian  alliances, 
and  a  tendency  in  certain  quarters  to  favor  a  close 
trio:  France,  Belgium  and  England  (Press  Review, 
December  1  and  8).  To  this  view  the  Socialists  took 
exception  by  silence.  Belgian  abandonment  of  neu- 
trality was  not  criticised  adversely  at  any  time.  The 
next  circumstance  that  gave  direction  to  the  current 
of  discussion  was  the  Conference  of  London,  Decem- 
ber 3  and  4. 

This  conference  excited  great  interest,  but  as  no 
representative  of  Belgium  or  the  United  States  (Colo- 
nel House  was  officially  announced  to  be  too  ill  to 
attend)  was  present,  there  was  "a  difference  between 
this  Conference  and  that  where  the  peace  conditions 


are  to  be  decided,"  Heure,  December  2.  The  purely 
informal  nature  of  this  none  the  less  momentous  de- 
liberation is  indicated  by  the  semi-official  Temps,  De- 
cember 4,  which  says  that  while  there  was  no  official 
-report  of  the  discussions,  the  general  program  of  the 
Peace  Conference  and  the  date  of  the  preliminary  in- 
ter-Allied conference  was  agreed  on,  "but  the  decisions 
will  be  submitted  to  President  Wilson  on  his  arrival." 
La  Verite,  December  5,  noting  the  precautions  to  ob: 
tain  secrecy  says:  "it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  the 
conference  anticipates  in  any  way  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence .  .  .  as  no  person  present  was  qualified  to 
speak,  at  least  for  France  .  .  .  and  President 
Wilson  was  still  on  the  water.  (This  view  was  also 
taken  by  Humanite,  December  5.)  Any  such  decis- 
ion would  tend  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  men  who 
will  sit  around  the  table  and  would  be  utterly  disas- 
trous." According  to  this  article  and  Humanite  of  the 
same  date,  two  questions  were  broached,  the  fate  of 
William  II  and  indemnity.  UHeure,  December  2,  al- 
so announces  that  the  fate  of  William  II  was  settled, 
and  that  Foch's  report  on  the  execution  of  the  armis- 
tice was  discussed. 

There  have  thus  been  offered  several  opportuni- 
ties for  purely  informal  discussion  among  some  of  the 
Allied  rulers,  but  as  mystery  shrouded  all  the  con- 
ferences, comment  had  to  content  itself  with  the  brief 
official  communiques  and  the  toasts,  so  that  the  situa- 
tion has  not  been  clarified  by  any  complete  official 
outline.    By  common  consent  questions  seem  to  have 
been  discussed  by  the  papers,  and  it  appears  that 
French  press  opinion  favors  an  Allied  dictation  of 
a  just  peace  to  the  German  delegates,  who,  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  a  vanquished  and  discredited  nation, 
will  sign  it.   There  is  also  a  very  definitely  expressed 
disposition  to  insist  on  sufficient  guarantees,  and  an 
open  hint  that  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  might  be 
so  regarded.    (See  also  Press  Review,  December  1 
and  2.)     Reparation  is  everywhere  accepted  as  a 
foregone  conclusion.    One  interesting  possibility  has 
been  presented  by  Senator  Borah's  resolution  in  favor 
of  public  negotiations,  and  another  by  the  C.  G.  T.'s 
(Confederation  Generale  du  Travail)  demand  that 
Labor  sit  at  the  Conference  with  the  representatives 
of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  Capital.    There  have 
been  various  sporadic  presentations  of  demands,  but 
in  the  absence  of  a  complete  official  program  of  ac- 
tion, there  has  been  practically  no  unofficial  elabora- 
tion of  a  general  policy. 

The  place  of  the  Peace  Conference  itself  was  at 
first  debated,  Rheims,  Brussels  and  Versailles  were 
proposed.  The  Temps,  November  30,  in  a  discussion 
of  these  three  possibilities  dismissed  Rheims  because 
of  inconvenience,  whatever  the  sentimental  advantage 
of  holding  the  conference  in  a  ruined  city.  Brussels 
was  admitted  to  have  a  strong  sentimental  claim  by 
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virtue  of  its  "singular  moral  grandeur,"  but  Versailles 
it  was  finally  agreed,  offered  the  combined  advantages 
of  sentiment  and  convenience.  The  next  natural  ques- 
tion of  this  nature  was  the  powers  to  be  represented; 
on  this  score,  nothing  like  agreement  has  been  reached. 
N®  question  has  been  raised  as  to  France,  England, 
Italy,  America  and  Belgium.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Allies  (Press  Review,  December  8)  by  the  Pact  of 
Havre  guaranteed  to  Belgium  participation  on  a  par 
with  the  great  powers.  Discussion  has  centered  chiefly 
around  Germany's  representation,  while  that  of  Rus- 
sia and  the  neutrals  occupy  a  secondary  place. 

Nobody  has  yet  had  the  temerity  to  champion 
the  admission  of  German  delegates  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Peace  Conference,  whatever  mental  res- 
ervation some  of  the  Radicals  may  have  had  on  the 
subject.  Moreover,  comment  has  indicated  a  decided 
disposition  against  it.  Oui,  December  1,  discussing 
the  London  Conference,  thinks  it  probable  that  one 
of  the  questions  considered  was  whether  the  Peace 
Conference  was  to  be  a  general  or  inter-Allied  meeting. 
The  possibility  of  a  stand-and-deliver  treaty,  present- 
ed to  the  German  delegates  after  an  exclusively  Allied 
Conference,  this  paper  hints,  "might  not  be  entirely 
in  conformity  with  President  Wilson's  ideas."  The 
principle,  however,  that  the  Peace  Conference  will  be 
an  exclusively  Allied  affair  is  specifically  accepted 
by  Figaro,  December  1:  "Germany  will  be  treated 
as  a  conquered  nation.  That  is  the  statement  of  Cle- 
menceau,  the  thought  of  Lloyd  George,  and  the  de- 
mand of  public  opinion  in  its  sane  parts  which  are 
the  ones  that  count."  The  same  views  are  held  by 
Matin,  November  28,  Information,  November  30, 
Pays,  December  1,  Petite  Republique,  December  1, 
Democratie  Nouvelle,  December  2,  Homme  Libre, 
December  5,  and  Gauvin  in  the  Journal  des  Debats, 
November  17  and  December  1.  As  to  Russia  the 
Matin  article  merely  raised  a  query  already  voiced 
as  a  hope  by  Herve  in  la  Victoire  but  dismissed  it 
with  the  question:  who  can  speak  for  Russia?  The 
Radical,  November  16,  had  already  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a  provisional  government  exists  in 
Russia  which  is  hostile  to  Lenine  but  which  as  yet 
has  not  made  itself  sufficiently  known.  This  govern- 
ment "has  the  right  to  come  to  the  side  of  the  Allies 
a  I  the  Conference,  even  though  late."  Similarly  the 
Petit  Parisien,  December  7,  publishes  an  interview 
with  Trepoff,  the  ex-premier,  expressing  the  fear  that 
Russia  once  again  a  grand  power,  would  be  estranged 
by  exclusion  from  this  Conference.  It  remained  for 
Lt.  Col.  Pris  in  the  Radical,  November  19,  to  see  in 
Russia  a  potential  ally  for  Germany:  "If  we  have 
skilfull  diplomats,  as  they  will  at  the  next  congress 
take  account  of  Russia's  affinity  for  Germany,  and  act 
in  consequence." 

A  certain  anti-clerical  objection  is  indicated 
against  the  sitting  of  a  hypothetical  papal  representa- 
tive. The  Populaire,  December  4,  "cannot  forget 
that  the  Pope  systematically  ignored  all  the  agita- 
tions of  the  national  clericals"  and  Verite,  December 
4,  "recalls  that  the  Pope  ignored  the  horrors  of  Ger- 
man warfare,  but  is  now  touched  by  the  misery  of 
German  civilians." 


As  to  the  meetings  of  the  Conference  itself,  Hu- 
manite,  December  5,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  great 
powers  will  sit  in  permanence,  which  would  seem  to 
be  Gauvin's  idea  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  Decem- 
ber 3:  "there  will  come  a  moment  when  neu- 
trals will  be  admitted"  to  discuss  problems  which  do 
not  "involve  the  solution  of  territorial  and  political 
problems,  but  only  after  these  problems  are  definitely 
settled." 

The  C.  G.  T.  created  an  interesting  situation  by 
presenting  demands  for  a  place  at  the  Conference, 
and  the  embodiment  of  its  program  in  the  peace 
treaty.  Certain  of  its  demands  do  not  essentially  con- 
flict with  the  Wilson  program: 

1.  The  foundation  of  a  Society  of  Nations  al- 
lowing the  free  co-operation  of  all  peoples. 

2.  Abolition  of  economic  warfare  and  protec- 
tion "which  only  ends  in  the  spoliation  of  the  work- 
ers. 

3.  Specialization  by  every  nation  in  the  exploi- 
tation of  its  forces  of  production  in  conformity  with 
its  physical  and  material  resources  of  production. 
This  demand  includes  an  international  office  of  trans- 
port and  division  of  raw  material. 

4.  No  reprisals,  but  reparations. 

5.  A  Society  of  Nations  to  initiate  a  world  juri- 
dical and  constitutional  system,  and  to  enforce  dis- 
armament. 

The  C.  G.  T.,  however,  also  prepared  certain 
purely  syndicalist  and  class  demands: 

1.  The  right  to  extend  syndicalism  and  include 
state  functionaries  and  sailors. 

2.  The  right  of  syndicalist  intervention  in  all 
labor  questions. 

3.  The  eight-hour  day,  compensated  by  im- 
proved methods  of  production,  and  the  abolition  of 
unhealthy  occupations  for  women  and  children. 

J.  Godart,  Deputy  from  Lyon,  VHeure,  Novem- 
ber 30,  proposed  a  law  in  the  Chamber  favoring  the 
introduction  of  a  clause  in  the  peace  treaty  which 
should  proclaim  a  willingness  of  the  powers  to  im- 
prove conditions  of  labor  by  international  legislation. 
This  would  virtually  amount  to  a  promulgation  in 
the  peace  treaty  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Berne  Con- 
ference of  1913. 

These  suggestions,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
produce  a  protest  in  certain  quarters.  The  Radical, 
December  1,  characterized  the  demands  as  impossi- 
ble, and  tending  to  create  a  special  class.  The  Temps, 
November  30,  expresses  its  disapproval  at  length, 
citing  Russia  and  Germany  as  horrible  examples  of 
the  powerlessness  of  this  brand  of  internationalism, 
with  a  warning  against  any  illusions  resulting  from' 
the  moderation  of  the  demands  which  in  reality 
"threaten  national  freedom."  Returning  to  the 
charge,  December  4,  this  paper  says  such  demands 
"are  subversive  of  the  very  functions  of  regular  gov- 
ernment" and  that  any  government  "weak  enough  to 
abdicate  even  temporarily  .  .  .  would  do  an 
irreparable  injury  to  national  institutions."  Gauvin 
in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  December  3,  says  merely 
that  "care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  foreign  questions  into  the  program  .  .  .  for 
instance,  the  codification  and  internationalization  of 
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labor  laws,  as  it  would  produce  endless  discussions." 
The  Echo  de  Paris,  November  26,  as  a  sort  of  reductio 
ad  absurdum  presents  the  demands  of  the  agricultural 
class  to  similar  representation  at  the  Conference. 
Humanite,  December  6,  retorted  by  saying  that  agri- 
cultural laborers  had  neither  representative  nor  a 
program.  Of  course  the  Socialist  and  Labor  papers 
are  favorable  to  this,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  at  least 
two  other  papers  seem  to  favor  it.  The  progressive 
Pays,  November  25,  advocates  a  serious  study  of  the 
economic  problems  of  labor,  and  Intransigeant,  No- 
vember 30,  calls  it  "a  happy  idea"  and  "a  great  act 
of  justice." 

As  to  the  national  representatives,  the  Democratie 
TSouvelle,  December  2,  is  certain  that  in  any  event: 
"pourparlers  will  not  take  place  with  a  thousand 
delegates  in  presence.  The  number  of  plenipoten- 
tiaries will  be  very  much  reduced.  Almost  all  of 
them  will  be  from  the  number  of  soldiers  and  sailors, 
which  is  the  best  possible  means  of  assuring  a  durable 
peace."  Discussion  as  to  the  French  delegates  has 
been  slight.  The  Echo  de  Paris,  November  27,  pro- 
poses Foch  as  the  military  artisan  of  victory,  quoting 
Wellington  and  Moltke  as  precedents.  .  The  Intransi- 
geant, December  6,  thinks  it  "natural  and  just"  that 
Clemenceau  be  a  delegate,  while  the  Journal  du 
Peuple,  December  6,  alludes  to  Clemenceau  as  "a  bull 
in  the  china-shop"  of  diplomacy.  This  paper  further 
characterizes  him  as  an  "undesirable  diplomat" 
whose  glaring  faults  will  only  appear  the  more  strik- 
ing in  the  presence  of  such  leaders  as  Llyod  George 
or  Wilson.  The  same  article  expresses  regret  that 
Briand,  Bourgeois  (President  of  the  League  of  the 
Society  of  Nations),  and  Jonnart,  seem  now  to  be 
passed  over.  The  article  praises  Wilson  as  "the  one 
man  who  has  kept  his  coolness  and  lucidity."  In 
any  event  the  presence  of  Clemenceau  and  Wilson 
mean  a  speedy  close  to  the  Conference. 

The  question  of  the  secrecy  of  the  general  peace 
deliberations  was  first  raised  apropos  of  the  London 
Conference,  and  was  discussed  with  the  usual  So- 
cialist sneers  about  the  censorship  and  government 
secrecy.  The  Temps  itself,  November  21,  in  men- 
tioning Senator  Borah's  resolution  favoring  publicity 
of  the  deliberations,  suggests  that  the  Senator  may 
either  be  leading  or  sounding  public  opinion,  but 
calls  attention  to  the  degree  of  freedom  allowed  the 
American  and  English  "press  which  is  greater  than 
that  granted  to  the  French.  However,  adequate  pub- 
licity "might  be  an  advantage  if  it  did  not  offer  a 
chance  for  Germany  to  obstruct  proceedings." 

Undoubtedly  any  delay  in  the  progress  of  nego- 
tiations will  lead  to  unfavorable  comment.  In  fact 
there  has  already  been  some  objection  on  this  ground 
(Press  Review,  November  28).  Oui,  December  1, 
regrets  that  the  armistice  will  probably  be  prolonged, 
as  does  the  Journal  des  Debats,  December  3.  In  fact, 
both  fear  that  it  will  be  well  into  1919  before  peace  is 
signed.  Finally  Herve  in  la  Victoire,  December  6 
under  the  caption  "Speed  the  Peace",  devotes  a  whole 
article  to  the  best  means  of  finishing  quickly. 

It  is  perfectly  plain  that  whoever  the  delegates, 
whatever  the  speed  of  the  negotiations  and  whatever 


the  program,  few  voices  except  those  of  the  Socialists 
will  be  raised  in  favor  of  tempering  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  German  lamb.  The  feelings  of  the  so-called 
''better  class"  and  conservative  organs  toward  the  pro- 
gram of  President  Wilson  (Press  Review,  December 
7)  indicate  their  attitude  in  this  regard.  "The  ad- 
vocates of  international  fraternity  and  mercy  toward 
a  monstrous  enemy  made  the  war  more  atrocious," 
cried  the  Echo  de  Paris,  September  9,  a  jingo  pa- 
per with  a  circulation  of  about  300,000;  the  new 
paper,  Democratie  Nouvelle,  December  7  makes 
equally  significant  comment:  "I  cannot  avoid 
a  feeling  of  stupor  as  I  note  that  in  no  one  of  the  Four- 
teen Points  does  Mr.  Wilson  seem  to  face  the  question 
(German  atrocities)  at  all.  The  Petite  Republique, 
December  1,  says  "democratic  Germany  hopes  to  de- 
ceive us  she  is-  the  accused  before  the  tri- 
bunal." Homme  Libre,  December  5:  "The  Peace 
Congress  can  only  be  an  examination  by  victorious 
democratic  powers  of  the  reparations  to  be  executed 
and  the  punishments  to  be  decreed  for  four  years' 
crimes."  "There  is",  Figaro,  December  1,  "only  one 
way  to  make  Germany  less  ferocious — to  accept 
slavery."  The  Radical,  December  2:  "revenge  al- 
ready burns  in  German  hearts,  and  a  new  war  is  in 
prospect.  It  is  not  a  question  of  pulling  her  out  for 
a  definite  time,  we  must  reach  her  spirit." 

The  Socialist  theory  is  aptly  expressed  by  the 
official  organ  Humanite,  December  1,  'lo-day  the 
future  has  changed  and  the  situation  of  the  Central 
Powers  is  that  of  Russia  and  Rumania.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  abuse  force,  to  conquer,  to  annex,  to  do 
violence  to  people.  We  do  not  want  new  Alsaces  in 
Europe."  Such  headings  as  the  "Imperialistic  Dan- 
ger", Populaire,  December  4,  "Fecund  Justice  vs. 
Sterile  Hate",  Populaire,  December  5,  give  a  suffi- 
cient indication  of  the  Socialist  point  of  view. 

Certain  papers  specifically  propose  reduction  of 
armament  or  else  universal  disarmament,  UOeuvre, 
November  27,  suggests  a  permanent  international 
tribunal  which  shall  forbid  "the  making  of  a  gun, 
machine  gun  or  rifle."  This  position  is  also  taken 
by  La  Bataille,  November  27.  L' Information  of  the 
same  date  agrees  to  the  possibility  of  the  reduction 
of  armament,  but  regards  such  an  attempt  as  "use- 
less in  the  face  of  a  desire  to  deceive."  To  meet  this 
danger  an  international  organization  to  control  and 
maintain  the  ratio  of  reduction  is  required.  The 
answer  of  the  royalist  Action  Francaise,  November 
27,  is:  "Even  Napoleon  could  not  enfore  disarma- 
ment." 

The  question  of  gages  has  produced  some  com- 
ment, for  instance,  VOeuvre,  November  22,  regards 
the  "old  Napoleonic  Departments  of  La  Roer,  Rhin- 
et-Moselle  and  Mont  Tonnerre"  as  sufficient.  La 
Bataille,  December  6,  reports  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Chamber  (M.  Franklin 
Bouillon,  Chairman)  with  only  the  opposition  of 
Longuet  and  Cachin,  two  Socialist  deputies,  favored 
the  boundaries  of  1814  and  not  those  of  1871  for  Al- 
sace. This  would  include  the  Sarre  and  the  "whole 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  a  military,  economic  and 
political  guarantee."  In  commenting  on  this  La 
Bataille  says  ''nothing  is  simpler  than  to  demonstrate 
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the  sophism  whereby  Mr.  Franklin  Bouillon  tries  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  annexation  and  neutral- 
ization. .  .  .  Would  France  in  1871  have  recog- 
nized such  a  distinction  in  regard  to  Alsace-Lor- 
raine?" L' Action  Francaise  regards  the  release  of 
Belgium  from  neutrality  as  also  in  the  nature  of  a 
guarantee  and  adds:  "This  is  a  step  in  evolution  but 
not  in  the  sense  of  Wilsonian  principles.  ...  A 
system  of  international  servitudes  is  offered  us." 

Herve  in  la  Victoire  and  Gauvin  in  the  Journal 
des  Debats  offered  two  possible  programs  of  proce- 
dure for  the  peace  preliminaries;  that  of  Gauvin  is 
more  minutely  and  carefully  worked  out.  Herve 
December  6,  takes  a  very  simple  view — adopt  the 
plan  of  the  United  States  Senator  Knox.  This  would 
involve  two  conferences,  the  first  to  deal  with  repa- 
ration, restitution  and  guarantees,  followed  by  de- 
mobilization. The  second  conference,  immediately 
succeeding  the  demobilization,  would  take  place  when 
normal  life  had  been  resumed.  Here  the  Society  of 
Nations  could  be  discussed  and  labor  questions  as 
well  ;'to  which  I  am  sure  Mr.  Knox  would  gladly 
accede."  Herve  regards  this  as  the  only  way  to 
finish  quickly.  War  could  be  prevented  by  "a  Peace 
Conference  conforming  to  our  conception  of  right 
and  the  liberty  of  nations."  After  the  demobiliza- 
tion negotiators  would  then  have  "freedom  of  spirit 
to  consider  the  question  of  subsequent  wars." 

Gauvin's  comment  covers  two  long  editorials  in 
the  Journal  des  Debats,  November  17  and  December 
1;  his  program  is  briefly  this:  A  preliminary  con- 
ference of  the  Allies  to  discuss  and  fix  the  principal 
conditions  and  to  present  them  to  Germany  before 
the  expiration  of  the  armistice.  The  presentation  of 
this  program  would  be  accompanied  by  a  demand 
for  its  acceptance  after  a  brief  delay,  with  the  threat 
of  an  immediate  resumption  of  hostilities  failing  this. 
Once  the  conditions  were  accepted,  a  new  congress 
would  be  called  to  elaborate  the  general  treaty  of 
peace.  To  avoid  lamentable  confusion,  the  program 
of  the  preliminaries  must  first  be  drawn  up  with  a 
list  of  questions  to  be  approached  before  the  opening 
of  the  general  congress.  These  questions  should  be 
reduced  to  the  strictly  necessary  ones  and  their  solu- 
tion should  be  categorical  enough  to  prevent  their 
becoming  the  object  of  discussions  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy. 

The  general  program  of  the  Allies  has  already 
been  formulated  and  has  been  consistently  supported: 
restitution,  reparation  and  guarantees.  Restitution 
applies  to  territories  and  objects.  Reparation  applies 
to  states  and  individuals,  guarantees  to  Allied  and 
civilized  peoples  in  general.  Territorial  problems 
should  first  be  broached.  Germany  and  Prussia  to- 
gether and  separately,  as  a  preliminary,  must  re- 
nounce Alsace-Lorraine,  all  of  the  Polish  lands  of 
the  Prussian  Kingdom  including  Polish  Silesia,  and 
finally  Danish  Schleswig. 

Germany  must  undertake  to  allow  the  Allies  mil- 
itary occupation  of  the  entire  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
for  a  given  period  of  years  and  must  ratify  in  ad- 
vance and  unreservedly  all  territorial  alterations  in 
Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  the  Balkans,  the  East  and 


the  Far  East.  In  addition  Germany  must  renounce 
her  colonies  and  leave  to  the  Allies  the  decision  as 
to  their  future. 

December  1,  Gauvin  betrays  his  irritation  at  the 
delay  in  the  procedure  and  says:  "we  believe  the 
Allied  governments  could  have  offered  the  world 
the  preliminary  conditions  signed  in  due  form  as  a 
Christmas  gift."  These  preliminaries  are  simply  a 
point  in  progress  towards  peace  and  have  above  all 
the  object  of  rendering  definite  the  suspension  of 
hostilities,  thereby  facilitating  demoblization  and 
the  re-establishment  of  normal  life  for  the  belliger- 
ents. The  provisions  in  regard  to  territory  can  easily 
be  settled  except  in  the  case  of  Poland.  Here,  too, 
"a  line  can  be  fixed  beyond  which  Prussia  and  Ger- 
many will  renounce  all  pretensions.  Dantzig  should 
be  regarded  as  a  special  region,  thereby  affording 
communication  between  East  Prussia  and  West  Prus- 
sia. 

"Political  conditions  to  be  imposed  on  Germany 
are  simple.  It  is  not  for  us  to  settle  her  interior 
government  and  we  could  not  maintain  it  if  we  did 
.  .  .  it  would  fall  at  the  first  breath."  Germany 
should  be  forbidden  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  her 
neighbors,  including  the  Germans  of  Austria. 

Financial  questions  can  be  settled  only  in  prin- 
ciple, as  no  figures  are  as  yet  available.  The  nature 
of  the  reparations  to  be  exacted  can  only  be  indi- 
cated. The  Allies  can  and  must  impose  full  restitu- 
tion as  soon  as  possible.  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  would 
have  the  privilege  of  accepting  what  the  Allies  offered. 
The  general  Peace  Conference  could  then  meet  in 
1919. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German  and  Austrian 

Armistice  and  Peace  Comment 
The  Germans  seem  to  have  awakened  only 
gradually  to  the  realization  that  they  are  a  conquered 
nation,  and  not  a  people  who  have  submitted  volun- 
tarily to  preserve  the  world  from  further  bloodshed. 
The  actual  occupation  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  weakness  of  the  Revolutionary  authorities 
have  crystallized  this  idea.  The  realization  is  not  a 
pleasant  one.  It  means  that  Germany  must  accept 
practically  any  conditions  that  the  victors  choose  to 
offer;  a  humiliation  that  has  struck  deep  into  the  Ger- 
man sense  of  pride.  It  is  reflected  by  comment  of  a 
bitter  kind  in  the  newspapers,  which  credits  the  Allies 
with  chauvinistic  aims  that  would  do  credit  to  von 
Tirpitz  in  his  days  of  triumph. 

Arbeiter  Zditung,  December  1:  "A  few  weeks 
ago  Germany  was  the  head  of  reaction  throughout 
the  world.  Midway  between  the  democratic  peoples 
of  the  East  and  West,  the  Germans  were  ruled  by 
Ludendorff,  parceled  out  among  many  dynasties  and 
enslaved  by  an  outrageous  system  of  militarism. 
Their  victorious  arms  threatened  the  freedom  of  all 
neighboring  states.  German  armies  crushed  Belgium, 
devastated  France,  plundered  Poland,  overthrew  the 
Revolution  in  Finland  and  the  Ukraine,  and  enslaved 
the  Czechs  and  Yugo-Slavs  by  means  of  the  jail  and 
the  gallows.  A  German  victory  over  the  Allies  would 
have  meant  the  replacement  of  democracy  of  autoc- 
racy, of  the  republic  by  the  monarchy. 
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"But  the  great  November  storm  changed  all  this. 
In  Berlin,  Munich,  Vienna,  and  Hamburg  the  revolu- 
tion triumphed.  Austria  has  been  shattered.  Prus- 
sia destroyed,  and  militarism  broken  into  little  pieces; 
though  the  German  people  still  remain,  and  wish  to 
decide  their  own  fate  in  their  own  way.  Party  roles 
are  reversed.  Germany  and  German-Austria  now 
want  to  create  more  liberal  constitutions  than  those 
of  England,  France  or  Italy;  while  the  spirit  of  Allied 
Imperialism  is  attacking  the  rights  of  the  German 
people  in  the  old  Prussian  way.  French  and  British 
Chauvinism  now  threatens  to  march  into  Germany  as 
we  Germans  marched  into  Russia,  Finland  and  the 
Ukraine.  The  Allies  desire  to  oppress  Alsace,  West 
Prussia,  German  Bohemia  and  the  Southern  Tyrol 
by  a  foreign  yoke,  just  as  the  Germans  tried  to  do  in 
Courland,  Lithuania,  Belgium  and  Lorraine.  Ger- 
man Austria  is  refused  the  right  to  unite  with  Ger- 
many; while  a  few  months  ago  Poles,  Yugo-Slavs  and 
Rumanians  were  denied  their  national  rights.  Lud- 
endorff  has  changed  his  name  to  Foch,  and  General 
Hoffmann  to  Franchet  d'Esperey.  Allied  Imperialism 
is  threatening  the  freedom  of  the  world. 

"This  is  always  the  way  with  victors.  Clemen- 
ceau,  Lloyd  George,  and  Co.,  may  succeed  in  silenc- 
ing the  protests  of  their  own  Socialists  for  some  time, 
for  the  latter  are  now  as  powerless  as  we  were  at  the 
Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk.  Even  Wilson  can  do  noth- 
ing against  the  Ludendorffs  of  Paris  and  London. 
But  the  day  of  reckoning  will  come.  Not  to-morrow, 
perhaps  not  even  soon;  yet  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  a  peace  of  force  imposed  on  Germany  will  meet 
the  same  fate  as  the  treaties  which  Kuehlmann  and 
Czernin  imposed  on  Russia  and  Rumania.  Capital- 
ism must  disappear  with  militarism.  After  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  come  the  German  and  Austrian  up- 
heavals; the  third  and  final  act  will  not  fail  to  follow 
them." 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse,  December  10,  speaks  of 
the  impossibility  of  Germany's  paying  an  indemnity 
of  100  billion  marks,  a  figure  that  has  been  suggested 
as  a  nossible  demand  at  the  peace  conference.  "Ger- 
man national  wealth  has  decreased  enormously  from 
the  300  billion  marks  estimated  before  the  war.  Be- 
sides the  four  years  of  hard  usage  of  railroads,  ma- 
chines, and  other  real  property;  there  must  be 
reckoned  the  great  fall  in  the  value  of  German  se- 
curities, brought  about  by  the  Allied  victory  and  the 
Revolution.  Even  though  a  large  part  of  private  war 
winnings  has  fallen  back  into  the  treasury  by  means 
of  taxes,  our  actual  stocks  of  gold  and  paper  money 
will  suffice  to  pay  only  a  small  percentage  of  300 
billion  marks.  Great  Britain  refuses  to  accept  any 
part  of  the  indemnity  in  productive  labor.  There- 
fore, the  Allied  Powers  will  probably  follow  the  bar- 
barous, obsolete  principle  of  keeping  the  occupied 
territories,  in  place  of  a  cash  indemnity.  The  Bel- 
gian troops  have  already  entered  Aix  and  the  danger 
is  that  they  will  establish  themselves  firmly  in  the 
Rhenish-Westphalian  industrial  region.  The  annex- 
ation of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  openly  advo- 
cated in  France.  The  plan  is  to  bleed  Germany 
white,  to  press  her  down  so  low  that  she  will  remain 


tributary  and  politically  powerless  for  decades." 

There  are  three  so-called  abuses  of  the  armistice 
that  are  touched  upon  by  almost  all  the  German  pa- 
pers,— the  occupation  of  the  Bavarian  Pfalz  by  negro 
troops,  the  French  aspirations  toward  the  Sarre  basin, 
and  the  demand  of  the  Allied  Commissioners  in  Spa 
that  all  surrendered  German  locomotives  be  in  first 
class  condition.  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  December 
4.  "News  has  come  to  the  German  Government  that 
colored  French  troops  have  been  sent  into  the  Pfalz 
and  then  withdrawn  because  they  were  in  advance  oi 
the  armistice  stipulations.  Even  now,  however,  other 
negro  troops  are  massed  on  the  northern  border  oi 
Lorraine,  ready  to  cross  into  Germany.  ...  In 
the  few  days  of  their  first  occupation,  these  Africans 
committed  several  cases  of  rape,  and  other  excesses. 
The  German  Government  sees  itself  obliged  to  protest 
in  the  sharpest  manner  against  such  treatment  of  the 
German  population.  It  has  the  right  to  demand  that 
the  armistice  terms  be  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of 
humanity  and  international  law.  The  occupation  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  not  a  conquest  made  in 
war,  but  a  peaceful  operation  on  the  basis  of  a  valid 
treaty.  In  short,  the  transfer  of  negro  troops  on  to 
German  territory  is  a  blot  on  the  community  of  feel- 
ing of  the  Caucasain  race. 

"Marshal  Foch  has  closed  the  borders  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  for  a  period  of  ten  days,  and  included  the 
regions  of  Sarrebruck  and  Sarrelouis  in  the  forbid- 
den territory.  It  needs  no  proof  to  show  that  this 
measure  will  gravely  injure  the  economic  life  of  the 
neighboring  regions.  .  .  .  Not  a  word  is  con- 
tained in  the  armistice  empowering  the  French  Com- 
mand to  shut  off  one  occupied  territory  from  another, 
or  arbitrarily  to  enlarge  the  borders  of  a  province  as 
Foch  has  done  in  the  basin  of  the  Sarre.  Against 
these  measures,  too,  the  German  Government  must 
energetically  protest." 

Koelnische  Zeitung,  December  1:  "At  the  occu- 
pation of  Sarrebruck,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
French  Commandant  was  to  issue  a  proclamation 
refusing  to  treat  with  the  Councils  of  Workmen  and 
Soldiers.  He  saw  in  them  the  representatives  of  Bol- 
shevism, and  refused  to  recognize  that  they  repre- 
sented any  definite  public  interest  in  the  occupied 
territory.  Likewise,  the  French  ordered  all  red  flags 
to  be  lowered  from  the  houses,  and  red  Socialist 
proclamations  to  be  taken  from  the  walls. 

"Already  French  voices  are  heard  demanding  that 
France  shall  not  stop  at  the  boundary  of  Lorraine. 
The  old  covetousness  toward  the  Sarre  basin,  so 
strong  before  1870,  is  awakening  once  more. 
French  commanders  have  even  ordered  that  no  men- 
tion be  made  of  enemy  troops  in  the  press  of  the 
Pfalz  region." 

Hamburger  Fremdenblatt,  December  3:  ''The 
French  demand  for  the  delivery  of  all  our  strongest 
and  best  locomotives  has  led  to  an  acute  crisis.  Yes- 
terday Foch  handed  a  24  hour  ultimatum  to  the  Ger- 
man Armistice  Commission  at  Spa.  Secretary  Erz- 
berger  protested  and  declared  that  even  if  German 
economic  life  should  be  completely  disorganized  by 
the  removal  of  all  good  locomotives,  the  fulfillment 
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of  this  demand  would  be  impossible.  He  proposed 
a  compromise— that  Germany  turn  over  all  the  lo- 
comotives now  in  repair  shops,  as  soon  as  they  are 
finished  Erzberger's  time  limit  for  these  deliveries 
is  set  at  February  1,  1919.  At  the  present  moment 
the  Allied  answer  is  not'yet  at  hand." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  December  4,  prints  a 
very  long  article  on  the  difference  between  occu- 
patio  bellica"  and  "occupatio  pacifica.  The  Allied 
occupation  of  the  Rhineland  falls  under  the  latter 
category  It  is  amusing  to  see  what  sticklers  the 
Germans  have  become  for  their  rights  under  inter- 
national law.  For  instance,  they  thought  it  fair  game 
to  levy  contributions  on  Brussels,  Liege,  Antwerp, 
Valenciennes,  and  Lille  at  the  slightest  pretext.  Now 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  says:  "All  penalties,  fines 
in  *old,  or  punishments  of  any  sort  for  hostile  actions 
against  occupying  troops  are  forbidden  by  laws  laid 
down  at  The  Hague,  ih  so  far  as  they  hold  a  whole 
population  (of  a  city)  responsible  for  the  misdeeds 
of  individuals.  They  are  admissible  only  as  a  means 
of  protection  for  the  occupying  troops."  How  much 
of  this  applied  to  the  German  actions  in  Louvain.' 

The  Vossische  Zeitung,  December  4,  learns  from 
well  informed  sources  that  the  Allied  delegates  m 
Spa  have  recently  given  the  Germans  an  estimate  of 
the  contributions  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
Allied  troops  along  the  Rhine.  "The  British  demand 
50  million  marks,  10  million  from  the  city  of  Dueren 
before  December  5,  and  30  million  from  Cologne 
before  December  12.  The  Americans  want 
temporarily  54  million  marks.  The  French  and  bel- 
gian  demands  have  not  yet  been  made  known." 

"How  the  French  are  Destroying  the  Fine  Illu- 
sions of  Our  Socialists"  is  the  title  of  an  article  found 
in  Germania,  December  5.  The  paper  goes  on  to 
say:  "How  baseless  are  the  hopes  of  our  idealistic 
politicians  that  the  French  will  offer  peace  terms 
better  and  milder  than  those  of  the  armistice,  is 
shown  by  the  harshness  with  which  the  French  have 
set  aside  the  creations  of  the  Socialist  Revolution  m 
the  Pfalz.  In  an  interview  between  delegates  of  a 
Rhine  shipping  association  and  French  officers  in 
Mannheim,  the  latter  demanded  the  immediate  sup- 
pression of  the  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Councils, 
and  of  the  new  8-hour  working  day.  The  French 
wish  to  institute  forced  labor,  and  are  ready  to  impose 
the  death  penalty  on  any  who  disagree  with  them  

ALLIED  PRESS — Italian 

Italian  Anticipation  of  President  Wilson's  Visit 

to  Rome 

A  number  of  the  Italian  newspapers  announce 
the  preparations  which  are  being  made  at  Rome  for 
the  reception  of  President  Wilson.  It  is  thought  in 
the  political  circles  of  the  Italian  capital  that  the 
President  will  visit  this  city  before  the  sitting  of  the 
first  Peace  Conference. 

"Consequently,"  writes  the  Catholic  Corriere 
d' Italia,  December  5,  "preparations  are  rapidly  be- 
ing made  so  that  the  reception  at  Rome  may  be  really 
worthy  of  the  illustrious  man  who  is  to  preside  over 
the  historic  congress. 


"At  the  Quirinal,  where  Wilson  will  be  the  guest 
of  the  King,  one  of  the  magnificent  salons,  that  of 
the  Corazieri,  is  being  prepared  for  his  arrival.  A 
great  reception  will  also  be  offered  the  President  in 
the  Campidoglio.  In  order  that  he  may  visit  all  three 
of  the  great  superb  museums  (National  Roman 
Museum  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  Museo  Buoncom- 
pagni,  National  Gallery  of  Modern  Arts),  a  gallery 
of  wood  and  stucco  such  as  was  made  for  the  recep- 
tions of  1911  will  be  constructed  at  once." 

In  this  connection,  an  article  entitled  "Wilson, 
Welcome"  is  quite  interesting.  The  latter,  given  in 
part  below,  is  printed  in  the  Orlandian  Epoca  for  De- 
cember 1. 

"And  so  you  are  to  visit  the  Allied  Capitals  in 
this  old  Europe  of  ours  —  you,  worthy  successor  of 
Washington,  with  word  and  sword  doughty  cham- 
pion of  the  Christian  principles  of  justice  and  lib- 
erty among  the  nations.    .    .    .    You  will  find  at 
Rome,  if  this  should  be  the  only  Italian  city  you  will 
choose  to  visit,  matter  enough  to  interest  in  various 
ways  your  choice  American  spirit.    You  are  the  son, 
the  great  and  worthy  son,  of  a  young  race.  Young 
;  people  are  pleased  and  interested  by  things  old,  tried 
I  and  consecrated  by  time.    They  are  pleased  to  see 
i  elsewhere  things  they  never  see  in  their  own  homes. 
You  have  not  a  remote  past;  it  is  your  privilege,  but 
it  is  also  your  disadvantage.    ...    In  Rome  you 
will  see  the  last  relics  of  prehistoric  times  and  the 
first  prints  of  civilization.    ...    You  will  see 
the  somewhat  pompous  splendors  of  the  Imperial 
City,  the  Rome  that  was  the  world's  head  but  which 
was 'also  the  heart  of  humanity  and  civilization,  the 
Rome  which  served  the  whole  world  and  by  whom  the 
whole  world  of  that  day  was  willingly  served.    .    .  . 

"The  new  Rome,  the  new  Italy  will  fete  you.  I 
do  not  know  if  it  will  interest  you  much.   This  people 
of  ours  must  be  thoroughly  known  to  be  understood 
and  loved.    Often  enough  you  will  find  froth  in  your 
cup  rather  than  good  wine.    The  official  world  does 
not  always  contain  our  very  best,  but  our  people  are 
very  interesting  people,  especially  for  you,  as  we 
have  known  and  admired  you  in  your  assertion  of 
certain  principles.   You  have  a  just  mind  whether  by 
spontaneous  temperament  or  not,  I  do  not  know— but 
certainly  by  conscious  reflection.     You  want  na- 
tionalities and  not  nationalists.    You  want  harmony 
between  nations  and  not  violent  conquests.    .    .  ■ 
Our  people,  Mr.  Wilson,  are  among  those  who  have 
agreed  with  you  most  spontaneously,  most  really, 
most  thoroughly.    .    ■    •  We  were  never  militarists 
and  we  are  not  militarists  now.    Nationalism,  Im- 
perialism, in  Italy,  are  exotic  importations,  lhey 
never  flourish  spontaneously  on  our  historic  soil.  We 
demanded  liberty  and  complete  unity  in  the  name  of 
justice;  we  sought  it  by  arms  after  haying  asked  for 
it  in  vain  by  the  pens  of  our  greatest  prose-writers 
and  poets         .    •    And  we  owe  it  in  great  part  to 
our  Catholic  education  that  this  universal  spirit  of 
our  patriotism  is  by  no  means  a  tepid  spirit. 

"In  Rome  you  will  see  something  else  that  is 
interesting  and  important,-at  least  I  hope  so  You 
will  see  the  Pope.    Our  proverbs  say  that  it  is  not 
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worth  while  seeing  Rome  if  you  don't  see  the  Pope. 
I  know  the  objection  is  raised  that  you  are  a  Prot- 
estant; but  above  all  you  are  a  Christian.  You  have 
no  hatred  of  Catholicism,  you  love  Christianity, 
yours  is  a  Christian  spirit.  We  believers  here  in 
Italy,  we  especially  knew  you  by  your  tone  and  by 
your  words.  We  Italian  Catholics  are  the  ones  who 
best  understood  you.  As  you  are  a  Christian,  you 
will  perhaps  be  surprised  when  you  see  the  skepti- 
cism, the  official  irreligion  of  our  political  world, 
but  even  here  you  must  not  judge  by  appearances. 
Many  of  the  men  who  will  act  in  your  presence  as 
unprejudiced  persons,  as  free  thinkers,  are  believers 
deep  down  in  their  souls. 

"If  you  should  visit  St.  Peter's, — perhaps  too 
classic  architecturally,  too  imperial, — but  if  you 
should  visit  it  on  one  of  those  great  days  when  a 
devout  multitude  corrects  or  tempers  its  excessive 


classicism — when  you  would  hear  every  tongue  trans- 
lating the  same  idea,  every  voice  blending  in  a  higher 
melody,  it  would  seem  to  you  that  your  dream,  in- 
decorously laughed  at  by  skeptics,  but  which  you  will 
bring  to  realization  by  your  energy  and  faith,  were 
suddenly  and  exactly  fulfilled — the  brotherhood  of 
peoples,  the  Society  of  Nations. 

"For  this  reason,  too,  we  wish  that  you  were  to 
commence  your  pilgrimage  in  Rome.  But  if  you  can- 
not begin  here,  to  obtain  strength  and  courage  for 
your  huge  task- — you  will  find  it  such — you  can  come 
here  to  give  supreme  thanks  to  the  God  of  victors,  to 
the  God  of  justice,  of  love,  who  wishes  right  to  be  the 
great  law  among  men.  St.  Peter's,  filled  with  people 
thankfully  praising  the  God  of  victories,  is  one  of  the 
most  moving  sights  in  the  world;  it  is  certainly  the 
most  religiously  solemn  sight  that  Italy  can  offer  your 
Christian  soul." 
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Financial  Problems  of  Peace 
Stimulated  by  the  declarations  of  French  and 
British  ministers,  and  exasperated  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  ruined  northern  departments,  the  French 
press  has  been  indulging  in  the  somewhat  dangerous 
recreation  of  figuring  out  indemnities  and  planning 
their  collection.  The  opinions  are  grouped  along  the 
same  lines  as  are  drawn  on  territorial  questions:  the 
Socialist  journals  hold  to  the  Fourteen  Points  and  fear 
that  huge  demands  mean  only  a  long  term  of  payment 
and  still  longer  international  hatred;  the  conserva- 
tive organs  call  for  an  indemnity  which  will  compen- 
sate France,  so  far  as  possible,  for  the  entire  cost  of 
the  war.  Practically  all  of  the  non-Socialist  news- 
papers take  the  position  that  the  account  to  be  stated 
ought  to  include  all  losses  suffered  and  all  expenses 
incurred — all  of  which  were  caused  by  Germany,  as 
the  country  responsible  for  the  war.  Many  demand 
the  return,  with  interest,  of  the  indemnity  paid  and 
the  damages  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  war  of  1870- 
1871.  Those  journals  which  admit  that  the  payment 
of  an  indemnity  to  all  the  Allies,  on  such  basis,  is 
practically  impossible,  are  nevertheless  insistent  that 
the  full  account  be  made  up,  and  that  Germany's  ca- 
pacity to  pay  be  the  only  limit  to  its  settlement. 

As  to  the  forms  in  which  the  payment  of  the  debt 
should  made:  There  is  general  agreement  in  favor 
of  payment  in  kind  wherever  possible,  as,  for 
example  in  the  case  of  objects  requisitioned  or  stolen 
from  the  invaded  departments.  Payment  in  labor, 
which  might  be  safely  used  in  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion, is  mentioned  favorably  by  a  few  journals.  Ap- 
parently it  is  expected  that  the  largest  possible  sum 
in  gold  or  securities  will  be  demanded.  Whatever 
balance  of  the  debt  may  still  be  left,  might  well  be 
settled,  according  to  a  few  papers,  by  large  annuities 
in  favor  of  the  Entente,  charged  on  the  German 
revenues.  Such  annuities,  it  is  hoped,  may  cover  part 
or  all  of  the  interest  on  the  capital  sum  still  to  be 
paid,  and  any  surplus  could  be  applied  to  the  amor- 
tisation of  the  debt.  Finally,  all  the  articles  insist 
upon  the  maintenance  of  territorial  occupation  until 
the  complete  settlement  of  whatever  amount  is  fixed 
by  the  peace  terms. 

The  discussion  of  the  indemnity  problems  may 
be  grouped  under  two  heads: 

(1)  The  items  to  be  included  in  the  account; 

(2)  The  policy  to  be  followed  in  collecting  it. 

THE  ITEMS  TO  BE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  ACCOUNT 

The  Mosaic  Law  of  Peace,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Fourteen  Points  and  the  subsequent  speeches  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  declares  that  Belgium  and  northern 
France  shall  be  "restored;"  that  there  shall  be  '"im- 
partial justice"  between  all  nations;  and  that  "no 
special  interest  of  any  nation  can  be  made  the  basis 
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of  any  settlement  which  is  not  consistent  with  the 
common  interest  of  all."  (Press  Review,  October  7, 
1918.)  By  the  Memorandum  of  the  Allies,  as  ac- 
cepted by  President  Wilson  in  his  note  to  Germany  of 
November  5,  1918  (Journal  des  Debats,  November  7, 
1918),  "restoration"  is  taken  to  mean  that  "compen- 
sation will  be  made  by  Germany  for  all  damage  done 
to  the  civilian  population  of  the  Allied  nations  and  to 
their  property,  by  the  armed  forces  of  Germany,  on 
land,  on  sea,  or  from  the  air." 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  terms  concern  Ger- 
many alone.  In  fact,  the  question  of  indemnities 
from  Austria,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  is  entirely  open, 
save  for  the  general  limit  of  justice  between  peoples; 
and  the  armistices  concluded  with  these  countries 
contain  no  clauses  indicative  of  sebsequent  claims  for 
indemnities  or  reparation. 

In  the  campaign  to  secure  an  indemnity  cover- 
ing the  entire  cost  of  the  war  to  France,  the  Matin 
has  taken  the  lead.  On  November  17  it  published  an 
article  outlining,  not  an  "indemnity,"  but  "the  just 
reparations  and  the  legitimate  restitutions  which  Ger- 
many owes  us."  These,  says  the  Matin,  amount  to 
"340  millards  of  francs,  at  least."  The  items  in 
this  paper's  calculation  are  representative  of  the  views 
of  the  conservative  and  yellow  press: 

Francs 

(1)  The  indemnity  of  5,000,000,- 

000  francs  extorted  by 
Prussia  from  France  1870, 
with  interest  at  five  per 
cent   60,000,000,000 

(2)  Cost  of  the  war  to  France, 

1914-1918   140,000,000,000 

(3)  Pensions  arising  out  of  this 

war   40,000,000,000 

(4)  Reparation  of  material  dam- 

age inflicted  during  this  war .  100,000,000,000 

Total  340,000,000,000 

On  November  30  the  Matin  added  another  8,000,- 
000,000  francs — representing  the  contributions  and 
requisitions  exacted  by  the  Prussians,  and  the  dam- 
ages inflicted  by  them,  during  the  war  of  1870-1871, 
with  interest  at  5  per  cent. 

While  no  other  journal  of  the  Matin  type  and  no 
conservative  paper  has  published  figures  of  an  ap- 
proved indemnity,  many  have  supported  the  princi- 
ples underlying  the  Matin  s  reckoning.  The  Temps, 
November  29,  did  not  claim  the  return  of  the  sums 
lost  in  1871,  but  laid  down  as  items  to  be  included 
in  the  account;  "material  damage  of  every  sort,  posi- 
tive and  negative,  whether  or  not  susceptible  of  pre- 
cise evaluation  .  .  .  damage  caused  to  State 
property,  interest  on  the  French  debt  for  national  de- 
fense, pensions  and  indemnities  to  war  victims,  and 
still  another  loss — incalculable,  but  one  of  which  ac- 
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count  must  be  taken — that  of  the  capital  value  of  the 

lives  lost  and  the  human  force  destroyed. 

The  Petit  Journal,  December  3,  published  an  article 

by  M.  Peret,  President  of  the  Budget  Committee  of 

the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  advocating  like  principles  of 

evaluation. 

The  Echo  de  Paris,  the  Radical  and  the  Democratic 
Nouvelle  agree.  The  Radical,  December  6,  in  dis- 
cussing the  item  of  moneys  expended  by  France  in  na- 
tional defense,  admits  that  Belgium,  England,  Italy 
and  the  United  States  can  sustain  similar  claims.  ''Let 
us  not  forget,  however,  that  the  part  of  France  in  the 
conduct  and  in  the  expenses  of  the  war  is  exceptional, 
and  out  of  proportion  to  her  strength  and  her  mate- 
rial resources.  She  has  special  rights  to  maintain, 
under  the  penalty  of  perishing  under  the  burden  of 
an  exorbitant  debt.  Such  is,  evidently,  the  opinion  of 
the  Government,  since  the  Minister  of  Finance,  M. 
Klotz,  declared  on  December  3  at  the  Palais-Bourbon: 
'The  Chamber  will  say  whether  it  intends  to  make  our 
country  or  the  responsible  parties  pay  the  cost  of  the 
war.'  "  The  Radical  supports  the  Matin  in  demand- 
ing the  return  of  the  money  taken  and  the  reparation 
of  the  damages  inflicted  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
but  forgets  about  the  five  per  cent,  interest. 

The  Democratic  Nouvelle,  November  27,  devel- 
ops a  scientific  plan  for  making  up  the  account  against 
Germany,  classifying  all  damage  as  '"moral  (murder, 
rape,  slavery,  etc.)"  or  material.  Material  damage 
is  divided  into  that  which  can  be  repaired  by  restitu- 
tion in  specie  or  in  kind  and  that  which  requires  labor 
and  construction.  The  ascertainment  of  the  claims  un- 
der each  class  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  local 
commissions. 

In  regard  to  the  tendency  of  a  large  part  of  the 
press  to  claim  the  return  of  the  funds  lost  in  1871, 
and  especially  of  the  5,000,000,000  francs  indem- 
nity, it  should  be  remembered  that,  in  the  French  view 
and  under  the  principles  laid  down  for  the  new  peace, 
the  exaction  of  that  sum  was  quite  as  unjustifiable  as 
was  the  taking  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  In  the  articles 
which  have  been  referred  to  there  is,  furthermore, 
with  the  exception  of  that  quoted  from  the  Radical,  no 
attempt  to  apply  to  French  claims  exceptional  rules 
and  principles.  Many  of  the  editorials,  in  support 
of  their  demands,  quote  the  repeated  declarations  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

The  Lanterne,  December  10,  contributes  a  novel 
argument:  France  has  the  right  to  demand  the  repay- 
ment of  the  indemnity  of  1871,  and  the  payment  of  the 
costs  of  the  present  war.  She  is  under  a  duty  to  de- 
mand an  indemnity  for  all  damage,  direct  or  indirect, 
moral  or  material,  caused  by  the  German  armies, 
which  violated  international  law  by  invading  Belgium 
and  transgressing  all  the  rules  of  war, — because  of 
the  "imperative"  text  of  Article  III  of  The  Hague 
Convention  of  1907:  "The  belligerent  who  violates 
the  provisions  of  this  convention  will  be  liable  to  pay 
an  indemnity  if  there  is  cause;  he  will  be  responsible 
for  all  acts  committed  by  persons  forming  part  of  his 
armed  forces."  By  failing  to  enforce  this  provision, 
"we  would  render  impossible  or  inoperative  great  in- 


ternational agreements"  and  would  admit  them  to  be 
"scraps  of  paper." 

The  Policy  to  Be  Followed  in  Collecting  the 

Indemnity 

On  November  27,  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  First  Lord  of 
the  British  Admiralty,  dropped  a  bomb  among  the 
French  editors,  who  had  been  so  peacefully  adding 
and  multiplying  millions  and  billions.  (See  Press 
Review,  December  13,  1918.)  Sir  Eric,  in  a  speech 
at  Cambridge  (London  Times,  November  28),  said: 
"The  question  of  indemnities  bristles  with  difficulties. 
We  want  Germany  to  pay,  but  the  bill  is  something 
like  fifty  thousand  million  pounds"  (£50,000,000,- 
000,  or  $250,000,000,000  or  1,250,000,000,000 
francs).  "Germany  can  pay  only  in  gold  or  goods 
or  labour.  But  she  has  no  gold.  If  we  receive  the  in- 
demnity in  goods  it  will  stagnate  our  production  and 
our  labour  market.  Is  it  conceivable  that  England 
with  its  teeming  population  wants  to  bring  here  mil- 
lions of  German  slaves,  to  make  them  pay  with  la- 
bour? I  am  unquestionably  in  favor  of  indemnities. 
But  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  how  they  can 
be  paid.  .  .  .  The  question  must  be  examined 
deeply  and  with  great  care  to  see  how  far  we  can  get 
money  out  of  Germany  without  hurting  ourselves.  We 
must  not  make  a  fetish  of  it,  because  we  might  thereby 
ruin  our  own  working  class." 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Matin  was  much 
disturbed  by  such  talk  from  an  able  British  man  of 
business.  "Who  has  up  to  this  moment  paid  the 
1,250,000,000,000  francs  which  Germany  owes  the 
Allies?"  it  asked  (December  1).  "Is  it  the  enemy  or 
ourselves?"  Are  the  Germans  to  go  free  while  the 
population  of  the  Allied  countries  will,  for  genera- 
tions, pay  "heavy  taxes  which  will  bring  them  to  de- 
pression and  misery?"  "Sir  Eric  Geddes,  you  have 
not  examined  the  question  from  this  point  of  view,  or 
else  the  humanitarian  pro-German  idea  is  already  in 
your  brain."  The  Matin,  however,  was  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  Germany  in  fact  never  could  pay  such  an  ap- 
palling bill.  Its  own  solution  is  that  "an  insolvent 
debtor  remains  a  debtor,"  that  Germany  must  admit 
her  debt  to  the  full,  and  that  then  the  Allies  will  de- 
cide what  portion  of  the  five  per  cent,  interest  (which 
itself  would  amount  to  62,500,000,000  francs)  will 
be  required  of  Germany  each  year.  "Recall,  Sir  Eric 
Geddes,  the  noble  program  of  the  great  citizen  of  the 
world,  Wilson,  who  has  declared:  'Germany  shall 
restore,  Germany  shall  repay.'  These  two  chapters 
amount,  according  to  you,  to  1,250  milliards.  So 
much  the  worse  for  Germany!" 

The  Temps,  December  1,  ignored  Geddes'  speech 
but  took  pains  to  agree  with  the  declaration  of  Lloyd 
George  that  there  must  be  no  "dumping."  "Therefore 
Germany  must  acquit  herself  principally  by  delivering 
raw  materials,  by  restitutions  in  kind  and  by  furnish- 
ing labor.  It  also  results  that  the  settlement  of  the 
debts  will  take  a  long  time,  and  that  one  must  prolong, 
during  the  necessary  period,  the  territorial  occupation 
which  will  be  the  guarantee  of  payment."  This  solu- 
tion may  be  well  for  France,  who  has  devastated  dis- 
tricts to  rebuild,  and  needs  labor.    But  what  of  Eng- 
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land  and  Sir  Eric?  The  Temps  has  forgotten  him: 
"On  all  these  points,  France  and  Great  Britain  have 
identical  interests." 

No  so  the  Socialists.  Gustave  Tery  championed 
Geddes  in  the  Oeuvre,  December  2.  Tery  reckons  the 
German  debt  to  the  Allies  at  "two  thousand  milliards, 
or  two  million  millions,  or,  if  it  strikes  your  imagi- 
nation better,  two  trillions  net,  tout  compris."  He  at- 
tacks the  Matin  first  for.  considering  France's  claims 
alone — "it  is  impossible  to  consider  our  interests  apart 
from  those  of  our  Allies."  He  agrees  with  Geddes  on 
"the  impossibility  of  Germany's  paying  her  entire- 
debt;"  payment  in  goods  would  be  ruinous  to  us; 
"payment  in  labor  would  be  equivalent  to  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  slavery.  .  .  .  Pretty  preface  for 
the  League  of  Nations!"  The  Matin  is  preparing 
France  for  a  "terrible  disappointment."  If  its  reck- 
oning is  correct,  "Germany  will  be  charged  with  our 
budget  for  at  least  a  century!"  The  Verite,  December 
4,  a  new  Socialist  paper,  applauds  Geddes  as  a  man 
"of  cool  reason  and  common  sense." 

The  problem  of  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  is 
of  course  quite  different  for  France  and  for  England. 
France  is  in  immediate  need  of  tools,  machinery,  and 
raw  materials  of  all  kinds,  and  also  can  use  a  large 
supply  of  labor,  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  devastated 
and  plundered  districts.    There  is  a  general  agree- 
ment in  the  press  that  that  part  of  the  German  debt 
which  is  represented  by  the  railroads  and  factories 
which  have  been  destroyed  or  ruined,  by  the  raw  mate- 
rials and  finished  products  requisitioned  or  stolen,  by 
the  tools  and  machinery  carried  away,  can  best  be  set- 
tled by  payment  in  kind.    The  Temps,  the  Echo  de 
Paris,  the  Journal  des  Debats,  the  Democratie  Nou- 
velle,  the  Petit  Journal  all  publish  articles  to  that  ef- 
fect.  Even  Tery's  Oeuvre,  November  30,  prints  an  in- 
terview with  M.  Peret  advocating  not  only  this  policy, 
but  also  the  employment  of  German  prisoners  in  the 
work  of  reconstruction.   There  is  no  indication  of  So- 
cialist opposition  to  the  return  of  objects  which  have 
been  actually  taken  away,  or  to  their  replacement  by 
similar  objects.    As  for  cash  deposits,  documents, 
stocks,  shares,  deeds,  archives,  paper  money  and  the 
plant  and  materials  for  manufacturing  it — the  terms 
of  the  armistice  and  of  the  conditions  governing  its  ex- 
ecution, recently  published  by  the  international  com- 
mission at  Spa  (Figaro,  December  6),  provide  for 
their  restitution  without  delay.    The  same  rule  ap- 
plies to  works  of  art  taken  from  museums  and  from 
private  houses. 

The  Democratie  Nouvelle,  December  3,  suggests 
a  simple  method  for  the  recovery  of  objects  taken  by 
military  or  civil  requisitions  or  by  mere  theft.  It  ad- 
vocates the  establishment  of  a  commission  with  the 
power  to  secure  all  existing  evidence  relative  to  these 
requisitions  and  thefts,  and  to  send  into  German  cen- 
ters agents  authorized  to  demand  the  surrender  of  all 
objects  so  taken.  Such  agents  may  be  armed  with 
power  to  impose  heavy  penalties  on  those  who  fail  to 
comply  promptly  with  a  published  order,  requiring 
the  return  of  everything  coming  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  invaded  territories. 


Upon  the  question  of  accepting  German  labor 
by  way  of  payment,  there  is  little  expression  of  opin- 
ion. The  Temps  and  the  Journal  des  Debats  are  in- 
clined to  accept  it,  cautiously,  provided  French  work- 
ers will  not  thereby  be  put  in  a  disadvantageous  posi- 
tion and  will  not  suffer  a  reduction  in  wages. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  the  Ger- 
man debt,  as  estimated  by  Sir  Eric  Geddes  or  the 
Matin,  or  even  when  confined  to  the  "restoration"  pol- 
icy of  the  modified  Fourteen  Points,  cannot  be  paid 
in  kind  or  in  labor.  The  terms  of  the  armistice  and 
the  conditions  of  its  execution  indicate  that  a  payment 
in  gold  or  securities  will  be  demanded.  The  supple- 
mentary conditions  as  to  the  armistice  contain  the  fol- 
lowing provisions:  "Germany  cannot  transfer,  grant 
or  hypothecate  her  railroads,  mines,  forests,  or  any 
of  her  industrial,  commercial  or  colonial  enterprises 
in  which  the  State  possesses  an  interest;  she  can  touch 
foreign  securities  belonging  to  the  State  and  the  gold 
deposit  in  the  Reichsbank  only  under  fixed  conditions. 

She  will  hand  over  to  the  Allies  the 
gold  which  she  has  taken  from  Russia,  notably  the 
320  millions  which  she  acknowledges  having  received 
from  the  Soviets  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Li- 
tovsk:  this  gold  will  be  sent  to  Paris  to  the  vaults  of 
the  Bank  of  France,  where  acknowledgment  will  be 
made  in  behalf  of  the  common  account  of  the  Allies." 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  armistice  itself  con- 
tained similar  provisions,  and  added,  as  to  Russia  or 
Rumanian  gold,  that  it  should  be  delivered  to  the  Al- 
lies "in  trust  until  the  signature  of  peace." 

The  press  discussions  as  to  the  possibility  of  get- 
ting money  payments  from  Germany,  produce  inter- 
esting figures  as  to  German  resources.  The  most  com- 
plete resume  is  given  by  the  Democratie  Nouvelle, 
December  10:  "What  does  one  find  by  way  of  assets 
in  this  bankruptcy?  In  property  capable  of  liquida- 
tion or  realization,  little.  The  prodigal  has  thrown 
everything  into  the  fire  of  war.  The  German  State  has 
no  more  colonies.  Its  merchant  fleet  will  have  disap- 
peared, if  she  is  required  to  restore,  ton  for  ton,  the 
Allied  and  neutral  ships  which  she  has  destroyed.  Her 
stocks  of  materials  are  exhausted.  Her  internal  debt 
is  about  200,000,000,000  francs.  Her  supply  of  bul- 
lion is  insignificant.  Her  credit  is  at  the  mercy  of  our 
condescension.  Search  on  the  map  of  the  world  for 
the  creditor  and  the  rate  for  a  possible  borrowing  by 
the  German  States  without  our  support. 

"Germany  has  left,  however,  considerable  riches, 
which  are  improperly  called  her  "fortune,"  and  which 
are  for  the  most  part  only  the  elements  for  recon- 
structing a  lost  fortune.  These  riches  include  her  nat- 
ural resources,  her  industrial  machinery  wearied  but 
still  powerful,  and  the  immovable  property  of  public 
and  private  holdings. 

"According  to  the  latest  reports  of  German  statis- 
ticians, the  private  wealth  (including  fifty  milliards 
of  securities  of  the  public  debt,  which  must  now  be 
inscribed  only  'for  memory')  is  estimated,  for  the 
entire  Empire  in  1914,  at  340,000,000,000  francs. 
In  this  sum  are  included  industrial  and  mining  securi- 
ties, stocks  of  goods,  the  merchant  marine,  etc.  M. 
Hellferich,  former  minister  of  finance,  estimated  the 
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public  property,  including  the  railroads,  at  40,000,- 
000,000  francs,  and  the  annual  income  of  Germany, 
when  at  the  highest  point  of  her  apparent  prosperity, 
at  50,000,000,000  francs. 

''What  remains  of  this  national  capital,  immobi- 
lized, almost  entirely  unrealizable,  but  still  in  full 
utilization?  The  Germans  experts,  after  making  de- 
ductions and  corrections,  find  no  appreciable  diminu- 
tion; and  their  calculation  may  be  still  sufficiently 
exact.  But, — they  reckon  the  mark  at  par, — when  it 
has  lost  nearly  half  its  value. 

"The  national  capital,  the  foundation  of  the  re- 
constitution  of  the  normal  life  of  the  German  people, 
diminished  by  the  territorial  re-annexations  and  re- 
coveries included  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  should  not 
be  valued  at  more  than  200,000,000,000  francs.  Con- 
sequently, for  some  years  at  least,  the  total  income  of 
Germany  will  not  exceed  20  to  25  milliards  of  francs. 
However  heavy  the  taxes,  the  governments  of  the  Ger- 
man States,  confederated  or  not,  will  be  unable  to  take 
more  than  half  of  the  total  income:  say,  12  milliards 
of  francs.  Even  if  we  suppose  all  military  and  naval 
expenses  abolished,  civil  expenditure  reduced  by  a 
third  without  regard  to  the  inefficient  functioning  of 
the  public  services  and  the  payment  of  the  coupons  of 
the  internal  debt  of  the  Empire  postponed,  there 
would  remain  to  these  States  scarcely  three  or  four 
milliards  of  francs  with  which  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions towards  the  Entente  powers. 

"From  this  situation,"  concludes  the  writer,  "it 
obviously  results  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  coali- 
tion of  the  Allies,  after  having  assured  itself  as  credi- 
tor by  the  most  solid  and  effective  guarantees,  to  as- 
sist Germany  to  free  herself  from  insolvency.  Such 
should  be  the  guiding  principle  of  our  immediate  ac- 
tion and  of  our  conduct  during  a  period  which  will 
certainly  be  of  long  duration." 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  concluding  sugges- 
tion may  ill  accord  with  the  intention  of  England  and 
France  to  guard  themselves  against  "dumping"  and 
consequent  industrial  depression.  Nevertheless  the 
writer,  by  his  careful  presentation  of  the  facts,  does 
a  valuable  service  in  counteracting  the  hopes  which 
may  be  raised  by  the  careless  language  of  other  jour- 
nals. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  his  words  is  an  article  in 
the  Petit  journal,  December  3,  by  M.  Peret,  President 
of  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
who  estimates,  entirely  upon  a  pre-war  basis,  that  the 
German  budget  may  be  carried  to  20  or  25  milliards 
of  francs,  and  suggests  that,  as  the  peace  budget  was 
only  four  and  one-half  milliards,  there  may  be  a 
large  balance  to  be  used  in  annuities  to  the  Entente 
powers.  M.  Peret  also  thinks  that  a  tax  of  20  per  cent, 
on  German  capital  might  be  useful,  since,  by  his  cal- 
culation, it  would  produce  80,000,000,000  francs.  He 
concludes  by  reminding  his  readers  that  there  remain 
for  consideration  Turkey,  Bulgaria  and  Austria, 
which  alone  is  capitalized  at  154,000,000,000.  "Let 
the  Boche  work,  and  let  him  take  the  burden;  he  it  was 
who  wished  the  war." 

To  the  same  tune  are  the  remarks  of  the  Echo  de 
Paris,  November  29:    "Our  public  debt,  the  increase 


of  which  from  1870  up  to  the  moment  of  the  present 
conflict  is  in  part  incontestably  due  to  Germany, 
ought  to  be  taken  in  charge  by  that  power.  Germany 
should  be  obliged  to  pay  the  interest  each  year.  At 
the  end  of  1918,  the  annual  charges  of  our  public 
debt  will  presumably  reach  6,000,000,000  francs.  In 
addition,  Germany  ought  to  be  bound  to  pay  into  the 
French  Treasury  a  sum  which  the  latter  will  deter- 
mine, and  destined  for  the  amortization  of  the  capital 
of  our  public  debt — that  is  to  say,  of  the  increases 
imputable,  since  1870,  to  that  nation.  This  sum  may 
be  calculated  so  that  at  the  end  of  100  years,  for  ex- 
ample, the  capital  of  the  public  debt  of  France  may 
be  completely  paid  off."  Such  talk  appears  strange 
in  the  light  of  facts. 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

America's  Effort 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Repington,  military  critic  of 
the  Morning  Post,  contributed  to  that  paper,  December 
9,  an  article  entitled  "America's  Effort — A  Tribute." 
He  refers  to  the  fact  that  in  time  of  war  a  military 
critic  is  debarred  ''from  mentioning  the  numbers  and 
units  of  the  armies  fighting  on  his  own  country's 
side  while  active  operations  are  in  progress.  For  this 
reason,"  he  says,  "I  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  re- 
fer in  more  than  outline  to  the  remarkable  military 
effort  which  the  United  States  has  made  in  France  this 
year,  and  gladly  take  the  opportunity  now  afforded  by 
the  publication  in  America  of  General  Pershing's  de- 
spatch and  by  the  withdrawal  of  previous  restrictions 
to  do  justice  to  a  very  splendid  achievement. 

"When  I  was  with  the  American  Army  towards 
the  close  of  last  year's  campaign  only  the  first  two  di- 
visions were  in  France,  but  with  it  had  come  a  quan- 
tity of  administrative  troops  and  services  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  others  whose  arrival  was  expected  at 
dates  fixed  in  advance.  The  program  had  been  care- 
fully drawn  up.  After  studying  the  situ- 
ation, the  program  and  the  available  tonnage  in  those 
early  days,  I  did  not  expect  that  General  Pershing 
could  take  the  field  with  a  trained  army  of  account- 
able numbers  much  before  the  late  summer  or  autumn 
of  1918."  The  writer  here  notes  that  by  March  1st  of 
this  year  there  were  eight  American  divisions  in 
France,  of  which  only  two  were  fit  to  be  in  the  line. 
He  also  describes  the  strength  of  an  American  divi- 
sion. 

"The  British  defeat  at  St.  Quentin  on  March  21st 
found  the  American  Army  in  France  far  from  strong. 
The  leading  idea  of  our  political  War  Cabinet 
was  that  we  were  over-insured  in  the  West. 
.    .    .    This  conception  had  now  gone  the  way  of 

.other  lost  illusions,  and  while  our  War  Cabinet  fev- 
erishly began  to  do  all  the  things  which  the  soldiers 

liad  fruitlessly  begged  them  to  do  for  months  before, 
they  also  prayed  America  for  aid,  implored  her  to 
send  in  haste  all  available  infantry  and  machine  guns 
and  placed  at  her  disposal,  to  her  great  surprise,  a 
large  amount  of  transport  to  hasten  arrivals.    .    .  . 

"The  American  Government  acceded  to  this  re- 
quest in  the  most  loyal  and  generous  manner.  As- 
sured by  their  Allies  in  France  that  the  latter  could 
fit  out  the  American  infantry  divisions  on  their  ar- 
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rival  with  guns,  horses,  and  transport,  the  Americans 
packed  their  infantry  tightly  in  the  ships  and  left  to 
a  later  occasion  the  despatch  to  France  of  guns,  horses, 
transports,  labor  units,  flying  service,  rolling  stock 
and  a  score  of  other  things  originally  destined  for 
transports,  labor  units,  flying  service,  rolling  stock 
indeed  up  to  the  day  when  the  armistice  was  signed 
—General  Pershing  found  himself  short  of  many 
indispensable  things,  and  if  his  operations  were  there- 
by conducted  under  real  difficulties  of  which  he  must 
have  been  only  too  sensible,  the  defects  were  not  due 
to  him  and  his  staff,  nor  to  the  Washington  Adminis- 
tration, nor  to  the  resolute  General  March  and  his  able 
fellow  workers,  but  solely  to  the  self-sacrificing  man- 
ner in  which  America  had  responded  to  the  call  of  her 
friends." 

Here  follows  a  description  of  American  divisions 
in  France  and  in  line  from  April  to  November.  "No 
less  than  ten  American  divisions  were  ready  early  in 
the  spring  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
British  armies  in  the  north  had  active  aid  been  indis- 
pensable.    .     .     .     Five  of  these  divisions  went 
south  as  the  strain  upon  us  grew  less  and  British  re- 
enforcements  poured  in  from  all  sides  and  side-shows. 
The  five  that  remained  saw  three  of  their  number,  to 
our  regret,  withdrawn  also,  but  the  27th  and  30th 
remained,  took  a  glorious  part  in  the  great  battles 
with  our  4th  Army  in  October,  fought  bravely  in 
three  general  actions  and  many  minor  affairs,  suf- 
fered heavy  losses,  and  captured  5,000  prisoners  and 
many  guns.    The  332nd  American  Regiment  went  to 
Italy,  and  all  new  to  war  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Tagliamento.    Fine  fighting  comrades  the  Americans 
proved  to  be,  and  they  will  figure  forever  in  the 
records  of  Haig's  great  battles.    ...    At  Can- 
tigny  the  Americans  conducted  a  first  considerable  at- 
tack on  their  own  account  in  the  vital  sector  of  Mont- 
didier  and  were  completely  successful.    They  helped 
to  arrest  the  German  rush  from  the  Aisne  to  the 
Marne,  fought  fierce  and  bitter  actions  near  Chauteau 
Thierry  and  took  distinguished  part  in  Foch's  great 
offensive,  led  by  Mangin  and  Degoutte  on  the  Sois- 
sons-Chateau  Thierry  front.    To  all  soldiers  capable 
of  understanding  the  true  quality  of  troops,  the  Amer- 
ican divisions  had  taken  their  degree  in  war  and 
had  passed  with  honors.    Would  the  American  Com- 
mand and  Staff  prove  equal  to  the  greater  exigencies 
of  conducting  a  grand  attack  with  a  purely  American 
Army?    Some  scoffers  doubted  it,  so  I  went  to  the 
east  of  France  to  judge  for  myself." 

Colonel  Repington  here  briefly  describes  the  St. 
Mihiel  operation  and  refers  to  his  former  article  on  it 
(Press  Review,  September  29,  1918).  He  then 
states  that  it  had  always  been  his  opinion  that  an 
advance  down  the  Meuse  by  the  Allies  "was  the  right 
and  decisive  strategy  when  our  forces  were  strong 
enough  to  undertake  it  as  well  as  to  guard  themselves 
from  the  side  of  Metz.  ...  The  Meuse-Ar- 
gonne  offensive,  prolonged  Westward  by  the  French 
Armies,  responded  to  this  idea,  and  when  I  learned 
that  the  leading  role  in  it  was  assigned  to  the  Ameri- 
cans I  was  very  much  pleased,  because  I  trusted  them. 

"Few  people  in  England  know  that  this  operation 
was  preceded  by  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  diffi- 


cult Staff  operations  of  the  war,  namely,  the  transfer 
within  fourteen  days  of  the  bulk  of  the  1st  American 
Army  from  the  Metz  front  to  that  of  the  Meuse- Ar- 
gonne,  and  its  replacement  by  the  2nd  American  Ar- 
my. No  less  than  10  divisions  began  the  Meuse-Ar^ 
gonne  attack  on  September  26,  namely,  the  4th,  26th, 
28th,  33rd,  35th,  37th,  77th,  79th,  80th,  and  91st, 
while  there  stood  in  reserve,  all  eventually  to  be 
thrown  into  the  fight,  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  5th,  29th, 
32nd,  82nd,  and  92nd  Divisions.  Further,  there  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  1st  Army  the  42nd,  78th, 
89th,  and  90th  Divisions.  A  comparison  of  these  di- 
visional units  with  those  which  fought  at  St.  Mihiel 
shows  that  10  divisions  were  withdrawn  from  the  Metz 
front  and  aligned  for  the  new  operation.  It  was  a 
fine  piece  of  Staff  work,  and  no  other  Staff  could 
have  done  it  better. 

"The  initial  attack  by  the  10  leading  American 
divisions  on  September  26  was  most  successful.  It 
ran  over  the  enemy  and  gained  10  miles  in  depth  in 
two  days.    During  the  month  of  October  the  Ameri- 
cans delivered  no  concerted  and  general  attack,  but 
were  continuously  engaged  against  a  total  of  some  33 
German  divisions  in  some  of  the  fiercest  and  most 
bitter  fighting  of  the  whole  war.    It  was  a  narrow 
front,  strongly  held.    The  Germans  could  not  afford 
to  give  ground  here  and  fought  like  demons.  The 
Argonne,  with  its  deep  gullies  and  tangled  thickets, 
had  earlier  in  the  war  seen  some  of  the  most  san- 
guinary fighting  of  the  campaign,  and  it  was  the 
same  ground  and  the  same  kind  of  fighting  that  the 
young  American  Army  had  to  confront.    In  that  ter- 
rible month  of  combats  with  bullet,  bomb,  and  bayo- 
net, and  especially  from  October  1  to  18,  the  Ameri- 
cans must  have  suffered  not  less    than  160,000 
casualties,  though  the  exact  figure  I  do  not  know. 
They  found  themselves  up  against  a  proposition  cal- 
culated to  appal  the  stoutest  hearts.     They  fought 
silently,  but  grimly,  doggedly,  and  fiercely.    The  dif- 
ficulty of  supply  was  successfully  overcome  despite 
the  poverty  of  communications.    The  sight  of  fresh 
American  divisions  continually  thrown  into  the  fight 
at  a  time  when  the  British  Armies  were  hammering 
him  mercilessly  in  the  north  broke  Ludendorff's  nerve, 
and  filled  the  enemy's  mind  with  foreboding  of  in- 
evitable disaster. 

"On  October  25  the  American  line  extended  east 
and  west  a  little  north  of  Grand  Pre,  and  by  the  31st 
Pershing  was  ready  to  launch  his  last  great  general 
attack.  Preceded  by  a  carefully  prepared  artillery 
bombardment,  this  attcak  was  delivered  on  November 

I.  It  was  completely  successful,  and  resulted  in  an 
advance  of  40  kilometers  in  seven  days.  Under  most 
adverse  conditions  of  ground,  season,  and  incomplete 
services,  General  Pershing  had  fulfilled  his  mission, 
and  had  not  the  armistice  been  signed  on  November 

II,  the  2d  American  Army  would  that  very  day  have 
been  launched  in  the  Briey  direction  and  would  infall- 
ibly have  succeeded. 

"To  my  mind  there  is  nothing  finer  in  the  war 
than  the  splendid  good-comradeship  which  General 
Pershing  displayed,  throughout,  and  nothing  more 
striking  than  the  determined  way  in  which  he  pur- 
|  sued  the  original  American  plan  of  making  American 
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arms  both  respected  and  feared.  The  program  of 
arrivals,  speeded-up  and  varied  in  response  to  the 
appeal  of  the  Allies,  involved  him  in  appalling  diffi- 
culties, from  which  the  American  Armies  suffered  to 
the  last.  His  generous  answer  to  cries  for  help  in 
other  sectors  left  him  for  long  almost,  if  not  quite, 
without  an  Army.  He  played  the  game  like  a  man  by 
his  friends,  but  all  the  time,  with  a  singleness  of  pur- 
pose and  a  strength  of  character  which  history  will 
applaud,  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  great  strategi- 
cal objective  which  he  ultimately  attained,  and  si- 
lenced his  petty  and  paltry  detractors  in  attaining  it. 
To  his  firm  and  steadfast  spirit  we  owe  much.  To  his 
Staff  cool  and  cheerful  amidst  the  most  disturbing 
events,  impervious  to  panic,  rapid  in  decision,  and 
quick  to  act,  the  Allied  world  owes  a  tribute.  To 
his  troops,  what  can  we  say?  They  are  crusaders. 
They  came  to  beat  the  Germans,  and  they  beat  them 
soundly.  They  worthily  maintained  the  traditions  of 
their  race.   They  fought  and  won  for  an  idea. 

"To  all  American  fighters  and  workers,  in  the 
States  and  at  the  front,  of  all  classes  and  all  ranks, 
our  thanks,  our  heartfelt  thanks,  are  due.  Their  as- 
sociation with  our  Armies  will  leave  with  us  memor- 
ies never  to  be  forgotten — links  the  closest  which  join 
man  to  man,  those  of  labors  and  dangers  shared  in 
common  for  a  just  and  noble  cause." 
NEUTRAL  PRESS — Dutch 

President'  Wilson's  Address  to  Congress  and 
Visit  to  Europe 

The  text  of  the  speech  made  by  President  Wilson 
before  his  departure  for  Europe  is  published  in  ex- 
tenso  in  the  Dutch  papers,  but  comment  is  exceed- 
ingly sparse. 

The  Nieuwe  Courant  (Liberal  Germanophile) . 
December  4,  after  pointing  out  that  a  divided  recep- 
tion was  given  to  his  message  by  the  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  reviews  the  American  political  as- 
pect 

''President  Wilson  therefore  does  not  come  to  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  to  confer  with  his  friends  as  the 
head  of  the  state  supported  by  the  entire  nation,  but 
he  comes  as  a  man  whose  policy  is  only  upheld  by 
half  of  his  countrymen.  We  have  often  had  occasion 
to  show  that  the  Republicans  have  an  entirely  differ- 
ent conception  regarding  the  future  of  America,  be- 
cause they  consider  the  interests  of  the  Union  from 
an  imperialistic  point  of  view  above  the  more  impor- 
tant problems  of  the  entire  civilized  world.  Also  be- 
cause in  their  opinion  a  military  and  maritime  su- 
premacy is  preferable  to  a  diplomatic  superiority  at 
which  President  Wilson  is  aiming.  Further,  because 
they  believe  their  country  can  be  better  served  by  the 
consolidation  of  industry  rather  than  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  large  merchant  marine." 

As  to  the  economic  side  of  the  differences,  this 
paper  deduces  that  the  salient  question  is  that  "Cap- 
ital in  the  United  States  sees  greater  inerests  in  pro- 
tectionism than  in  a  commercial  policy  with  the  ob- 
ject of  guaranteeing  the  successful  development  of 
the  newly-formed  merchant  marine;  in  other  words, 
Capital  prefers  the  purely  continental  policy  of  the 
Republicans,  as  opposed  to  a  sea  policy  which,  as  in 
all  such  policies,  would  lead  to  free  trade."  This, 


the  paper  continues,  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  President 
Wilson  as  can  be  deduced  from  recent  articles  in  the 
Neiv  Republic  which  stands  in  close  touch  with  him. 

"America  will  have  to  reckon  with  two  dangerous 
competitors  in  this  direction,  Japan  and  England,  with 
whom  she  will  have  difficult  questions  to  solve.  Be- 
sides that  of  the  merchant  marine,  there  will  be  the 
question  of  hegemony  of  the  seas.  The  former  is 
closely  connected  with  the  latter,  for  America,  once 
she  has  become  a  seafaring  power,  will  not,  as  before, 
quietly  endure  a  blockade  such  as  that  applied  by 
England  during  this  war.  .  .  ."  Thus  the  New 
Republic  takes  the  standpoint  that  because  the  Brit- 
ish blockade  after  all  decided  the  war,  international 
matters  are  subservient  to  the  rulers  of  the  sea,  and 
that  co-operation  between  England  and  the  United 
States  is  necessary;  but  that  the  use  of  the  combined 
power  of  both  fleets  to  give  Anglo-American  interests 
a  privileged  position  in  world  commerce,  will  in  the 
long  run  fail,  because  of  mutual  disagreements  and 
the  opposition  of  the  other  nations.  .  .  .  For 
this  reason,  and  this  is  the  apparent  real  Wilsonian 
conclusion,  a  League  of  Nations  must  be  formed. 

"Men  such  as  David  Lawrence  in  the  Evening 
Post  seem  to  think  that  economic  interests  form  the 
kernel  of  the  Wilsonian  policy.  We,  however,  in 
view  of  the  nature  of  this  statesman  (Wilson),  per- 
ceive the  very  opposite  and  think  that  he  wants  to  com- 
bine his  policy  of  principles  with  economic  inter- 

GStS»      •      •  • 

The  Courant  then  remarks  that,  in  view  of  the  par- 
tial Reuter's  reports,  it  is  difficult  to  know  just  how 
far  this  Machiavellism  of  Lawrence  represents  the 
general  feeling  among  the  Republicans. 

"That  there  exists  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  conception  of  the  Democrats  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas  and  that  of  the  Republicans,  who 
want  to  adhere  to  England's  policy,  is  certain,  just 
as  it  is  certain  that,  on  this  point,  the  President  will 
find  an  opponent  at  the  Peace  Conference  in  Lloyd 
George.  The  maintenance  of  the  American  naval 
program  will  give  Wilson  a  strong  weapon  at  the 
Conference,  should  the  Allies  persit  in  their  imper- 
ialistic policies.  It  is  also  evident  that  he  intends  to 
play  his  full  part." 

The  Catholic  Maasbode,  December  4„  in  lauding 
President  Wilson's  speech,  writes:  "The  utterances 
made  by  the  President  warrant  every  hope;  they  show 
the  varying  and  changeable  statesman  once  more  in 
his  best  form  revealing  his  most  idealistic  concep- 
tions. .  .  .  Wilson  will  use  all  his  influence  to 
keep  the  future  peace  agreements  within  the  limits 
of  his  proclaimed  principles  in  order  that  their  inter- 
pretation may  not  be  dominated  by  opposition  of  one 
party  or  by  the  imperialistic  spirit  or  avidity  of  the 
other.  .  .  .  We  can  but  hope  that  President  Wil- 
son will  adhere  to  his  program  of  ideals,  and  that  he 
will  be  able  to  make  a  stand  against  counter-influ- 
ences which  will  be  directed  against  him  at  the  Peace 
Conference." 

The  Nieuwe  Rotterdam  sche  Courant  (Leading 
Liberal),  December  4,  remarks:  "In  the  main,  the 
speech  was  not  of  great  importance.  The  most  im- 
portant parts  were  certainly  the  concluding  statements 
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dealing,  without  saying  very  much,  with  the  naval 
program  and  the  President's  trip  to  Europe.  With- 
out going  into  details,  he  said  what  the  world  was  wait- 
ing for,  and  he  gave  a  clear  answer  to  two  questions: 
(1)  Is  President  Wilson  himself  still  an  advocate  of 
his  own  program  as  laid  down  in  his  Fourteen  Points 
and  subsequent  declarations?  (2)  Will  the  Presi- 
dent assert  his  principles  against  all  attempts  to  mis- 
construe their  interpretation  and  to  hinder  the  efforts 


for  their  realization?  The  President's  speech,  if  we 
understand  it  right,  furnishes  a  categorically  affirma- 
tive answer  to  both  these  questions.  .  .  .  Cer- 
tainly the  most  significant  parts  of  the  speech  were 
his  statement,  that  his  trip  was  necessary,  because, 
among  other  reasons,  his  personal  advice  as  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  peace  principles  was  desired  at  the 
Conference,  and  his  announcement  beforehand  that 
his  advice  had  also  been  desired  by  the  Central 
Powers." 
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The  Advent  of  President  Wilson 
In  the  Press  Review  of  December  7,  1918,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  French  Socialists  were  organiz- 
ing a  tremendous  working-class  demonstration  with 
which  to  greet  President  Wilson  upon  his  arrival  in 
France.  They  were  also  carrying  on  a  press  cam- 
paign designed  to  show  the  President  that  their  aims 
were  his,  and  that  only  through  their  support  could 
his  peace  program  succeed  in  the  face  of  official  luke- 
warmness  and  conservative  hostility.  The  republican 
and  conservative  press  was  unwittingly  assisting  this 
campaign  by  printing  merely  polite  appreciations  of, 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  by  adopting  reserved  or  skeptical 
oi  even  hostile  attitudes  toward  his  policies. 

The  approach  of  the  George  Washington  to  Brest 
evoked  an  effort  on  the  part  of  both  the  non-Socialist 
newspapers  and  the  French  Government  to  frustrate 
these  plans  of  the  Socialists  for  dominating  the  recep- 
tion of  the  President.  While  the  Socialist  journals 
continued  their  chant  of  praise,  they  were  overwhelmed 
by  a  republican  chorus  of  enthusiastic  applause.  Even 
the  royalist  papers  became  appreciative  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's past  services  and  almost  optimistic  as  to  his 
intentions.  The  entire  press  of  December  12-14  was 
filled  with  column  upon  column  about  the  President — 
eulogistic  accounts  of  his  political  career,  estimates 
of  his  work — past  and  future,  histories  of  his  life,  im- 
aginative analyses  of  his  mind  and  character,  de- 
scriptions of  his  appearance  and  programs  for  his 
reception.  Many  papers  took  occasion  to  pay  trib- 
utes to  the  American  nation  and  to  the  American 
Army,  whose  timely  arrival  had  proved  decisive. 

In  all  this  comment  there  is  very  little  criticism 
of  President  Wilson's  policies.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  Socialist  opinions,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
republican  and  conservative  views,  on  the  other,  re- 
duces to  this:  the  Socialists  regard  the  President  as 
a  dictator  of  peace,  whose  task  it  will  be  to  crush 
reactionary  opposition;  the  republicans  and  the  con- 
servatives welcome  him  as  a  great  collaborator,  bring- 
ing with  him  Fourteen  Points,  which  are  not  Com- 
mandments, and  coming  to  participate  in  full  and 
frank  discussions  with  the  statesmen  of  all  the  As- 
sociated Governments.  ' 

The  attempts  of  several  papers  to  give  their  read- 
ers some  conception  of  the  Presidential  mind  pro- 
duce a  somewhat  startling  composite  effect.  The  Ma- 
tin, December  11,  by  way  of  introduction,  began  with 
externals:  "The  Parisian  public  will  soon  acclaim 
this  historic  countenance,  so  clean  cut  and  with  the 
features  of  a  Roman  consul.  It  will  note  the  pre- 
cise expression  of  the  President,  his  self-willed  mouth, 
his  profound  glance,  which,  behind  his  glasses,  seems 
to  come  from  the  back  of  his  head,  indicating  the 


thinker,  the  friend  of  order,  the  forceful  and  bold 
concentrator  of  ideals  and  practical  will  which  the 
war  has  revealed  to  the  world."  The  Figaro,  De- 
cember 13,  in  an  amusing  but  respectful  article,  lik- 
ens Mr.  Wilson  to  a  "biblical  prophet,"  citing  for 
example  Moses,  who  combined  a  talent  for  authori- 
tative discourse  with  a  most  consummate  practical 
genius  for  leading  the  people;  his  latest  prototype 
in  history,  but  by  no  means  his  equal,  is  Oliver  Crom- 
well. To  Oui,  of  the  same  date,  the  President  is  a 
Southerner,  "chivalrous  and  imaginative."  The  Evene- 
ment,  December  13,  welcomes  another  Franklin, 
inspired  by  "the  worship  of  justice  and  liberty."  The 
Temps,  December  13,  in  a  long  review  of  his  aca- 
demic career,  quotes  M.  Halevy  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Wilson  is  "distant,  but  not  unsociable."  The  Social- 
ists go  farther.  The  Verite,  December  13,  links  the 
President,  as  a  "thinker  of  action,"  with  Romain 
Rolland  and  Henri  Barbusse,  author  of  a  realistic 
novel  of  the  blood  and  mud  of  trench  warfare;  while 
the  Populaire  considers  that  "no  man  since  Jesus,  not 
even  Jaures  of  like  glory — has  incarnated  so  formid- 
ably the  hopes  of  the  plebeians." 

In  political  comment  the  Socialist  papers  add 
nothing  to  the  account  given  in  the  Press  Review, 
December  7.  For  them  the  President  "represents  not 
only  the  greatest  of  all  Republics,  the  noble  power 
which,  by  its  intervention  in  the  European  war,  has 
decided  the  fate  of  nations  and  magnificently  fixed 
the  conditions  of  a  reasonable  and  just  peace;  Mr. 
Wilson  personifies,  above  all,  the  sovereignty  of  peo- 
ples, the  irresistible  force  of  triumphant  democracies, 
the  new  law  which  is  going  to  rule  the  world," — (Ver- 
ite, December  13).  They  are  with  him  against  secret 
diplomacy,  for  disarmament  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  more  radical  republican  papers  are  not  far 
behind.  The  Pays,  December  11,  rebukes  the  reac- 
tionary politicians  and  diplomats,  and  hopes  that  "the 
wisdom  of  President  Wilson  may  prevail  over  the 
prejudices,  greed  and  vanity  of  those  who  pretend  to 
enlighten  him  by  their  own  lamps.  .  .  .  We  must 
choose,"  it  warns,  "between  the  Society  of  Nations 
and  the  Internationale."  The  Radical,  December  13, 
wrote:  "We  Radical-Socialists  approve  President  Wil- 
son without  reserve.  He  is  with  us  in  principles, 
methods  and  ideals." 

The  Evenement,  December  12,  rejoices  that  the 
President  has  declined  to  visit  Germany  and  has  di- 
rected the  German  Government  to  send  all  future  com- 
munications to  the  Associated  Powers,  and  not  to 
himself  alone:  "Long  live  Wilson,  and  with  him  all 
the  principles  dear  to  liberated  Humanity!" 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Petite  Republique,  Decem- 
ber 13,  "the  chief  merit  of  President  Wilson  is  that 
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he  knew  how  to  choose  his  collaborators:  Colonel 
House,  a  veteran  diplomat,  who  informed  him  ad- 
mirably, from  1916-on,  as  to  the  true  situation  in 
Europe;  General  Pershing,  administrator,  organizer 
and  soldier,  far-seeing  and  broad-minded.  His  work? 
The  creation  of  field  staffs,  the  formation  and  or- 
ganization of  great  units;  the  creation  of  all  kinds 
of  special  services  (avi'aton,  railroads,  supply,  etc.). 
Over  the  navy,  the  President  placed  Admiral  Wilson. 
If  General  Pershing  was  fortunate  in  being  served 
by  such  seconds  as  Liggett,  Cameron,  Bullard,  Lewis, 
and  Brown,  Admiral  Wilson  had  under  his  orders  the 
excellent  Vice-Admirals  Mayo,  Sims,  Slidell,  Rodgers 
and  Hugh  Rodman.  .  .  .  Soon  we  may  applaud 
these  good  artisans  of  the  American  alliance,  simul- 
taneously with  President  Wilson,  the  President-Liber- 
ator." 

The  great  Paris  dailies  devote  much  space  but 
little  editorial  comment  to  the  President's  arrival. 
The  Petit  Parisien,  December  12,  goes  so  far  as  to 
say:  "The  League  of  Nations,  to  assure  the  peace  of 
the  world,  must  be  formed;"  and  adds:  "It  seems 
that  we  should  not  be  uneasy  as  to  what  form  it  will 
take."  The  Matin  of  the  same  date  admits  that  the 
President's  "great  role  in  the  war,  equal  to  his  moral 
grandeur,  gives  him  the  right  to  be  heard  with  the 
most  profound  deference."  The  Journal  and  the 
Petit  Journal  add  nothing  but  columns  of  pictures 
and  programs. 

For  the  republican  papers  which  are  closest  to 
the  Government,  Mr.  Wilson  comes  as  a  comrade  and 
collaborator  to  participate  in  the  common  work  of 
reconstructing  the  world.  Ciemenceau's  paper,  the 
Homme  Libre,  December  14,  concludes  an  apprecia- 
tive article  thus:  ''President  Wilson  has  already  laid 
the  bases  of  the  future  Law  upon  which  the  Universe 
is  to  be  organized.  Some  have  called  this  ideology, 
chimera — at  the  very  least  a  distant  ideal.  Wilson 
knows  that  .  .  .  ideas  rule  the  world.  But  ex- 
perience of  realities,  and  practical  affairs  have  shown 
the  idealist  President  that  ideas  are  no  more  to  be 
accepted  by  themselves;  he  has  learned  to  make,  and 
he  knows  how  to  make,  the  concessions  which  theory 
owes  to  practice.  The  Fourteen  Points  are,  for  him- 
self, only  a  basis  for  discussion,  and  not  a  syllabus. 
It  is  because  he  wishes  a  strong  peace  that  he  does  not 
intend  to  work  alone,  and  that  he  comes  to  work  here, 
— to  have  the  benefit  of  the  robust  English  common 
sense  and  the  French  clarity  of  thought,  and  to  give 
them  the  benefit  of  the  realistic  American  idealism. 

.  A  just,  humane,  durable  peace  of  the  peo- 
ples. That  is  what  the  world  expects  from  the  vic- 
tors.   .    .  ." 

The  Temps  and  the  Journal  des  Debats  of  Decem- 
ber 14  writes  to  the  same  effect.  "We  can  speak  to 
the  President  with  open  hearts.  .  .  .  Between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  France  the 
identity  of  aims  should  be  translated  into  intimacy 
of  conversations  .  .  .  Unity  is  more  than  ever 
necessary  .  .  .  for  Germany  does  not  admit 
herself  beaten.  The  President  comes  with  the  hope 
of  founding  a  League  of  Nations.  .  .  .  The  Ger- 
mans indeed  can  make  a  general  League  Utopian, 


and  are  doing  their  best  to  do  so.  Then  a  League  of 
Free  Nations  becomes  a  necessity.  If  Mr.  Wilson 
undertakes  its  creation  ...  he  will  have  the 
'support  of  the  French  public." — the  Temps.  Au- 
guste  Gauvain  in  the  Journal  des  Debats  praises  the 
President  and  America  with  his  usual  generosity,  as 
to  the  peace  questions,  he  says:  "there  exist,  in  a 
'section  of  the  French  public,  prejudices  which  it 
would  be  useless  to  conceal.   Mr.  Wilson  knows  them. 

In  our  opinion  there  is  every  reason  to  put 
questions  clearly  and  to  throw  light  on  the  misunder- 
standings to  say  that  French  aims  differ  from  Wil- 
son's is  false,  absolutely  false.  There  is  not  a  man 
alive  to  whom  France  could  entrust  with  greater  con- 
fidence the  defence  of  her  interests.  .  .  .  We 
perceive  not  a  single  one  of  the  Fourteen  Points  upon 
which  an  accord  between  Mr.  Wilson  and  ourselves 
can  not  be  established.  .  .  .  His  great  desire, 
the  aim  of  his  life,  is  to  create  a  permanent  work 
founded  on  justice.  That  end  is  also  ours.  Every 
Frenchman  ought  to  employ  all  his  forces  to  its  reali- 
sation." 

That  Mr.  Wilson  comes  to  aid  in  the  task  of 
peace — not  to  dictate — is  also  the  view  of  Qui  and  the 
Figaro.  The  Figaro,  it  will  be  remembered,  likened 
the  President  to  Moses.  But  it  does  not  carry  the 
"curious"  analogy  between  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  crossing  of  die  Atlantic  Ocean  so  far 
as  the  Fourteen  Points.  "They  are  propositions  of- 
fered for  discussion  and  not  dogmas  imposed.  One 
might  even  say,  with  humor,  that  it  is  a  question  of 
Fourteen  Articles  and  not  of  Ten  Commandments." 
The  Democratie  Nouvelle,  which  heretofore  criticized 
President  Wilson,  greets  him  "respectfully"  as  "the 
representative  of  the  great  American  people  to  whom 
we  owe  the  victory,  that  is  to  say,  our  existence,  and 
for  whom  we  feel  a  sentiment  of  eternal  gratitude." 
The  Rappel,  a  paper  of  small  circulation,  but  read 
in  political  circles,  strikes  a  discord.  In  an  article 
headed:  "To  Enlighten  President  Wilson"  this  jour- 
nal says  that  republican  and  patriotic  France — includ- 
ing "enlightened  conservatives,  jacobins  and  patri- 
otic socialists"  has  but  one  cry;  "We  must  have  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine;  we  must  have  our  true  fron- 
tier to  be  able  to  work  in  security  for  the  rebuilding 
of  France." 

In  the  Echo  de  Paris  (December  14),  an  influ- 
ential paper  among  military  men  and  conservatives, 
appears  an  article  appreciative  of  the  "direct  and  im- 
mediate results"  of  the  intervention  of  the  United 
States — all  of  which  are  due  to  President  Wilson  and 
his  fellow-citizens;  and  frankly  discussing  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  Echo's  view,  which  it  may  be  said, 
probably  represents  the  opinions  of  many  influential 
Frenchmen,  is  that,  in  embarking  upon  so  unprece- 
dented and  delicate  a  work  as  the  creation  of  such 
a  League,  we  must  begin  by  maintaining  the  existing 
military,  economic  and  political  guarantees  of  peace; 
thence  we  can  work  gradually  toward  the  idealistic 
conception  of  a  supernatural  judicial  organization. 
"To  bring  about  the  complete  change,  let  us  await  the 
next  generation."  The  strongest  guarantee  of  peace 
is  "the  complete  maintenance  of  the  military,  politi- 
cal and  economic  league  which  has  given  us  the  vie- 
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tory    .    .    .    which  includes  already  twenty  states." 

If  ever  the  Society  of  Nations  comes  to  pass,  it  will 

come  through  this  League!  and  the  Society  itself, 

"perhaps  it  is  impossible  in  the  century  in  which  we 

live." 

The  royalist  papers,  which  have  hitherto  ignored 
Mr.  Wilson  or  attacked  his  policies,  publish  more 
friendly  articles.  Bainville  in  the  Action  Francaise, 
December  13,  says  that  confidence  in  him  "has  been 
well  placed  ...  He  has  ever  reserved  for 
France  agreeable  surprises" — for  example,  his  re- 
fusal to  break  with  Bulgaria  undoubtedly  hastened 
the  surrender  of  that  country.  "He  comes  to  France 
to  establish  with  us  the  bases  of  peace.  .  .  .  Let 
it  be  admitted  only  that  President  Wilson  will  work 
with  us  for  peace  as  he  has  worked  for  war  and  in 
the  same  spirit.  Everything  indicates  this,  and  we 
ask  nothing  more."  The  Gaulois,  December  13, 
praises  the  ''masterful"  diplomacy  during  October — 
in  the.  moral  weakening  of  Germany  "his  influence 
was  decisive."  Both  journals  assure  their  readers 
that  the  President  is  not  the  friend  of  the  Socialists, 
any  more  than  was  Gompers. 

The  Government's  Interference  With  the  So- 
cialist Demonstration 
The  French  Government,  as  well  as  the  republi- 
can press,  has  attempted  to  give  the  reception  of  the 
President  a  national,  rather  than  a  factional  tone. 
Its  insistence  on  this  point  led  to  a  somewhat  acute 
situation.  As  early  as  December  5,  the  Bataille,  which 
describes  itself  as  "syndicalist"  and  which  is  the 
organ  of  the  Confederation  Generale  du  Travail  an- 
nounced the  organization  of  special  labor  and  So- 
cialist manifestations  in  support  of  President  Wil- 
son, which  were  to  take  place  on  the  very  day  of  his 
arrival,  (Press  Review,  December  7,  1918).    It  was 
intended  that  the  demonstration  in  Paris  should  main- 
tain its  "special  character;"  at  the  same  time  form 
part  of  the  "general  acclamation"  (Bataille,  Decem- 
ber 13).    On  December  12  the  Government  inter- 
vened.   M.  Pams,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  met  the 
delegates  of  the  Confederation  Generale  du  Travail 
and  of  the  League  of  the  Rights  of  Man.    The  result 
of  the  interview  was  published  in  an  official  not 
(Bataille,  December  13),  which,  after  reciting  that 
the  delegates  had  requested  permission  to  organize 
demonstrations  and  in  particular  to  hold  a  parade 
in  front  of  the  Paris  residence  of  Mr.  Wilson,  stated 
that:  "M.  Pams,  declared  that  at  Paris  the  members 
of  the  Confederation  Generale  du  Travail  and  of  the 
Unified  Socialist  Party  will  be  able  freely  to  confer 
with  President  Wilson  on  the  organization  of  the  pro- 
posed manifestation.    If  President  Wilson,  who  is 
to  remain  several  weeks  at  Paris,  and  who  will  be 
free  to  fix  the  day  at  his  convenience,  agrees  to 
the  organization  of  the  proposed  manifestation,  the 
Government  will  give  to  it  the  support  of  the  public 
police."    In  other  words,  the  delegates  were  faced 
with  the  impossible  proposition  of  asking  a  guest  of 
the  French  nation  to  accept  a  demonstration  in  the 
French  capital  by  a  political  party  violently  opposed 
to  the  Government!    The  Government  had  not  re- 


fused point  blank.  But  it  had  impaled  the  leaders 
of  the  Confederation  Generale  du  Travail  on  the  horns 
of  a  very  sharp  dilemma:  if  they  asked  President 
Wilson's  permission,  they  would  submit  him  to  the 
wholly  improper  risk  of  plunging  into  the  dangerous 
morass  of  French  politics  and  to  the  consequent  loss 
of  his  present  commanding  position;  if  they  should 
try  to  hold  the  demonstration  without  complying  with 
the  Government's  directions,  disorders  and  riots  might 
occur  which  would  discredit  the  Confederation  Gen- 
erale du  Travail  and  the  Socialists  in  the  eyes  of 
France  and  of  the  world. 

The  Government  won  the  day.  The  Bataille,  De- 
cember 13,  published  a  manifesto  signed  by  the  Con- 
federation Generale  du  Travail  and  the  Socialist  Party 
announcing  the  abandonment  of  the  demonstration 
scheduled  for  December  14.  The  manifesto  recited 
that  to  make  such  a  request  of  President  Wilson  would 
be  "discourteous."  It  accused  the  Government  of 
trying  to  conceal  "the  power  and  the  vibrant  thought 
of  the  working  class,"  and  of  attempting  to  expose  La- 
bor to  the  reproach  of  seeking  to  create  "incidents" 
and  "perhaps  President  Wilson  to  that  of  having 
rashly  supported  Labor."  The  Confederation  Gen- 
erale du  Travail  and  the  Socialist  Party  "wish  to 
avoid  in  their  attitude  the  slightest  pretext  or  the  least 
incident  which  might  be  used  to  weaken  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  importance  of  the  role  which  he  is  to 
play  in  the  debates  on  peace."  The  manifesto  end- 
ed by  urging  the  party  members  to  join  in  the  general 
welcome  in  the  streets  of  Paris  and  by  promising  the 
prompt  consideration  of  new  measures. 

That  the  extreme  Socialist  papers  would  be  bit- 
ter against  the  Government  for  its  action  was  to  be 
expected.  Their  comments,  however,  for  the  most 
part,  are  singularly  restrained.  The  Journal  du  Peu- 
ple,  December  13,  warns  Clemenceau  not  to  mobilize 
his  brigades  and  advises  him  to  keep  his  police  in 
their  "kennels."  "That  is  the  price  of  order  in  the 
great  manifestation.  The  people  of  Paris  must  pro- 
claim their  true  sentiments.  Do  not  disturb  them 
and  do  not  provoke  them."  However,  "the  Party,  the 
Confederation  Generale  du  Travail,  and  the  Federa- 
tion des  Mutiles  will  take  upon  themselves  the  preser- 
vation of  order.  .  .  .  Vive  Wilson!  this  cry  will 
come  passionately  from  thousands  and  thousands  of 
throats  lining  the  streets. '  We  advise  our  friends  to 
shout  no  others.  We  beg  them  to  leave  to  this  dem- 
onstration its  true  characer.  .  ."  The  Bataille  and 
Humanite  make  no  comment  on  the  incident;  the  for- 
mer talks  only  of  the  demonstration  of  general  grat- 
itude and  entuhiasm  for  Wilson,  and  the  "great  Amer- 
ican Republic." 

Marcel  Sembat  in  the  Heure,'  December  13,  de- 
nounces the  "trick"  of  the  Government:  ''What  a  nice 
question  to  put  to  the  President;  what  a  pretty  situa- 
tion in  which  to  place  him!  .  .  .  Bah!  these  mean 
ruses,  these  miserable  expedients  will  have  just  as 
much  effect  as  castles  of  sand  and  shingles  built  by 
children  on  the  beach  to  check  the  rising  tide.  Nothing 
will  prevent  the  people  of  Paris  from  throwing  them- 
selves, tomorrow,  before  Wilson,  to  cry  to  him  their 
gratitude  and  their  hope."    But  Sembat  threatens 
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neither  action  nor  new  demonstrations.  The  Popu- 
late, December  13,  attacks  the  Government  bitterly, 
but  hopes  that  the  "last  word"  has  not  been  said.  In 
any  case,  however,  "the  Party  and  the  Confederation 
Generale  du  Travail  will  know  how  to  bring  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  by  other  means  the  adhesion  of  the  work- 
ing-class to  the  great  principles  of  Liberty  and  Right 
for  which  millions  of  young  men  have  died." 

As  there  had  been  considerable  apprehension 
among  the  conservative  papers  lest  the  Socialist  dem- 
onstrations might  be  misinterpreted  by  President  Wil- 
son, there  is  corresponding  satisfaction  at  the  action 
of  the  Government.  A  representative  opinion  is  that 
of  the  Journal  des  Dehats,  December  15:  "The  So- 
cialists wish  to  show  their  ardent  sympathy  for  Presi- 
dent Wilson  .  .  .  They  intended  to  make  a  separate 
manifestation,  a  party  demonstration,  in  addition  to 
the  general  manifestation  by  the  entire  French  people 
They  did  not  intend  to  detract  from  this 
general  manifestation,  .  .  .  but  intentions 
may  be  falsified  by  results  .  .  .  President 
Wilson  is  not  the  guest — still  less  the  prisoner 
—of  the  Confederation  Generale  du  Travail 
and  the  'unifies.'  M.  Jean  Longuet,  however  precious 
may  be  his  approval,  represents  neither  France,  nor 
the  Republic  nor  even  Socialism.  The  Confederation 
Generale  du  Travail  itself  recognizes  in  its  latest  ap- 
peal that  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  everything  which 
might,  even  by  ricochet,  "weaken  President  Wilson 
and  the  important  role  which  he  is  to  play  in  the  de- 
bates on  peace."  The  proposed  demonstration  could 
have  no  other  result  and  the  Government  was  quite 
right  in  not  wishing  to  assume  the  responsibility. 
There  is  no  defiance  of  the  Socialists  but  the  wish, 
than  which  none  could  be  more  legitimate,  to  main- 
tain the  national  character  of  tomorrow's  holiday 

.  All's  well  that  ends  well.  The  Confederation 
Generale  du  Travail  and  the  Socialist  party  counsel 
their  faithful  to  join  with  all  their  compatriots  in  hail- 
ing the  arrival  of  Mr.  Wilson.  On  that  ground  they 
will  be  in  accord  with  everyone;  they  are  acting 
wisely,  just  as  did  the  Government  in  not  permitting 
them  to  act  separately,  even  through  a  laudable  ex- 
cess of  zeal." 

ALLIED  PRESS— Italian 

The  Allied  Conference  at  London 
The  results  of  the  convention  held  at  London  at 
which  Clemenceau  and  Foch  represented  the  inter- 
ests of  France,  Orlando  and  Sonnino  those  of  Italy 
and  Lloyd  George  those  of  England,  have  not  been 
made  public  in  their  entirety.  The  Italian  papers, 
however,  are  confident  that  a  full  agreement  Avas 
reached  on  the  questions  preliminary  to  the  peace 
conference;  they  realize  that  all  the  intricate  ques- 
tions now  current  could  not  have  been  settled  in  so 
short  a  time,  especially  without  the  presence  and  con- 
sent of  the  representative  of  the  United  States. 
Neither  advice  as  to  what  should  be  done  nor  specu- 
lation as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  business  actually 
accomplished  has  been  lacking  in  the  Italian  press. 
In  the  opinion  of  an  English  journal,  simply  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  peace  conference  was  to  be  discussed. 


The  Catholic  Corriere  d 'Italia,  for  December  3,  how- 
ever, takes  exception  to  this  point  of  view. 

"We  believe  that  something  more  will  be  accom- 
plished at  London  than  the  mere  fixing  of  the  pre- 
cise date  of  the  Conference  or  an  agreement  as  to  the 
amount  of  publicity  to  be  given  its  discussions.  We 
believe  that  the  main  arguments  will  be  discussed 
and  that  a  common  agreement  will  be  arrived  at  con- 
cerning the  more  knotty  questions  which  the  Congress 
will  have  to  resolve.  Thus  it  appears  to  us  that  this 
Convention  at  London  will  have  the  greatest  impor- 
tance as  a  necessary  prologue  to  the  development  of 
the  future  weighty  deliberations;  it  may  even  be  that 
it  will  prepare  a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  to  be 
signed  before  the  Congress  convenes  immediately 
after  the  expiration  of  the  armistice." 

Pursuing  its  conjecture,  the  same  paper  observes 
that  there  is  plenty  of  preliminary  work  to  be  done 
and  numerous  questions  to  be  resolved.    "We  do  not 
know  exactly  what  nations  will  be  represented  at  the 
Conference.    Will  the  Bolsheviks,  representing  Rus- 
sian anarchy  more  than  Russia,  be  received?  And 
Yugo-Slavia  has  not  yet  been  recognized  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  she  is  not  yet  formed.    .    .    .  The 
problems  of  representation  as  regards  the  enemies  of 
yesterday  are  more  difficult  of  solution.    Who  will 
represent  Germany  when  the  governmental  unity  of 
the  ex-Empire  is  breaking  and  the  Republic  of  Mu- 
nich opposes  the  Republic  of  Berlin?     Who  will 
represent  Austria-Hungary  when  the  now  separate  na- 
tionalities which  once  formed  that  State  have  not  yet 
taken  definite  form?    These  are  some  questions  which 
may  occupy  the  attention  of  the  men  convened  at  Lon- 
don.   But  these  will  not  be  all.    We  repeat  that  the 
Convention  of  London  ought  to  consecrate  the  agree- 
ment between  the  greater  Allies  on  the  principal  lines 
of  the  future  Treaty  of  Peace.  Indeed,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  bring  to  Versailles  the  ready-made 
solution  of  the  greatest  problems.    ...    In  order 
to  understand  the  importance  of  this  conference,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  several  of  the 
large  questions,  such  as  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  on 
which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  Amer- 
ica and  England;  that  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  that  of  the  point  which  the  new  boundary  of 
France  should  reach,  if  we  concede  France's  mani- 
fested tendencies  to  claim  not  only  the  boundary  of 
1870,  but  that  of  1814;  the  question — about  which 
there  has  been  more  noise  than  about  any  other — of 
the  territorial  assignments  to  Italy  and  the  Yugo- 
slavs; the  questions  of  the  territory  of  the  ex-Rus- 
sian Empire,  of  the  ex-German  colonies,  of  Turkish 
Asia.    .    .    .    There  must  be,  and  we  do  not  doubt 
that  there  will  be,  the  profoundest  agreement  at  Lon- 
don.   Nevertheless,  Italian  opinion,  always  most  sen- 
sitive, has  not  noted  without  regret,  symptoms  mani- 
fest in  certain  French  circles  of  a  singular  partiality 
in  favor  of  Yugo-Slav  pretensions  against  the  legiti- 
mate Italian  claims.    We  have  even  asked  ourselves 
if  our  Allies  have  forgotten  all  that  Italy  has  done 
in  the  war  for  them  in  addition  to  what  she  has  done 
for  herself. 

"But  let  us  have  full  faith  that,  at  the  Conference 
of  London,  the  hopes  of  the  Italians  that  their  rights 
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will  be  recognized  and  the  legitimate  fruit  of  their 
victory  consecrated,  will  be  realized.  This  will  be 
one  of  the  bases  of  a  just  peace.    .    .  ." 

The  Opportunist  Rome  Tempo,  December  4,  in- 
dicates other  problems  for  solution.  "One  of  the 
questions  of  prime  importance  upon  the  table  of  the 
London  Conference  is  that  of  the  armistice  with  Ger- 
many which  will  expire  December  17.  .  .  .  In 
order  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  determine  pro- 
cedure in  the  last  hour,  representatives  of  Italy, 
France  and  England  are  now  discussing  that  ques- 
tion. If,  upon  examination,  it  is  found  that  some  of 
the  conditions  have  not  been  fulfilled,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Allies  will  apprise  Germany  of  the  fact  and 
establish  supplementary  obligations  to  be  imposed  up- 
on her  after  December  17,  if  the  enemy  does  not  live 
up  to  its  agreements  in  the  meantime. 

"The  second  question  which  will  probably  be 
discussed  is  that  of  the  treatment  of  the  Kaiser.  This 
question  is  closely  connected  with  the  first.  If  it 
should  be  found  necessary,  as  it  probably  will  be, 
to  advance  special  conditions  in  the  renewal  of  the 
armistice,  the  delivery  of  the  Kaiser  to  the  Allies 
might  be  included.  Such  a  solution  would  obviate 
delicate  and  complex  negotiations  with  Holland." 

The  questions  of  the  indemnity  and  the  control  of 
the  Adriatic  are  mentioned.  The  journal  then  com- 
ments on  the  absence  of  any  American  delegate.  "A 
fact  of  particular  importance  with  respect  to  the  pres- 
ent Conference  is  that  no  American  representative 
is,  present.  Only  the  real  and  actual  Allies,  signa- 
tories of  the  Pact  of  London  are  at  the  convention. 
Thus,  the  decisions  which  the  convention  will  arrive 
at  will  be  sub-ordinate  in  a  certain  degree  to  the  views 
of  Wilson." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Giornale  a"  Italia, 
the  organ  of  Baron  Sonnino,  who  has  been  called  a 
diplomat  of  the  old  school,  advocates  open  diplo- 
macy.   "We  have  faith  in  that  diplomatic  method 
which  consists  in  saying  frankly  what  one  wants  and 
what  one  concedes.   There  is  nothing  worse  than  those 
understandings  of  a  generic  nature  which  allow  equiv- 
ocation and  misinterpretation  and  preserve  dissension 
and  disagreement.    ...    So,   if  the  statesmen 
gathered  at  London  today  succeed  in  agreeing,  as  we 
firmly  hope  they  will,  upon  a  common  line  of  action, 
it  would  be  a  great  benefit  not  only  for  European  na- 
tions, but  for  the  whole  world.    Naturally,  an  agree- 
ment' presupposes  a  complete  and  satisfactory  defini- 
tion of  the  respective  essential  interests  and  the  mu- 
tual recognition  of  the  varied  lgitimate  claims  over 
and  above  the  absolute  parity  of  reciprocal  rights. 
Consequently,  we  hope  that  plain  words  will  be  spoken 
at  London,  that  a  firm  stand  will  be  taken,  that  the 
questions  in  hand  will  be  completely  resolved,  and 
that  the  evil  growth  of  diffidence,  jealously  and  rivalry 
will  be  cut  at  the  roots." 

The  necessity  for  a  durable  peace  is  again  insisted 
upon  and  the  wish  expressed  that  the  Italian  delegates 
at  London  will  effectively  represent  to  the  French  and 
English,  Italy's  views  on  the  subjects  of  the  Adriatic, 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  the  African  territories. 


Commenting  on  the  close  of  the  Convention,  the 
Corriere  della  Sera  (Rome,  Liberal),  December  5, 
adopts  a  tone  of  great  assurance  as  to  the  results  ob- 
tained thereat.    "Although  it  would  be  inopportune 
to  enter  into  particulars,  one  may  say  in  passing  that 
the  discussions  have  led  to  preliminary  decisions  of 
great  importance  in  connection  with  certain  points  in 
the  Allies'  program  of  peace.    .    .    .  Yesterday 
the  Conference  discussed  in  general  terms  the  prob- 
lems occasioned  by  the  formation  of  new,  independent 
states  in  Poland,  the  territory  of  Austria-Hungary 
and  elsewhere.    It  is  improbable  that  all  the  varied 
aspects  of  a  Yugo-Slavic  problem  have  been  taken 
into  consideration.    But  the  points  which  might  give 
rise  to  controversy,  not  so  much  among  the  Allies  as 
among  the  liberated  nations  and  one  or  more  members 
of  the  Alliance,  and  which  thus  have  the  character  of 
urgency,  have  been  examined  frankly  and  exhaus- 
tively.   And  as  a  result  of  this  friendly  exchange  of 
ideas  many  points,  somewhat  obscured  by  recent  ten- 
dentious publications,  have  been  made  clear,  fully 
confirming  the  substantial  identity  of  views  between 
the  three  Allied  Governments.    .    .    .    The  British 
Government  has  decided  to  ask  Holland  directly  for 
the  extradition  of  the  Kaiser  who  will  be  arraigned 
before  a  solemn  jury  in  strictly  legal  form.  Such 
decisions,  however,  like  all  the  others  made  in  these 
two  days,  will  acquire  executive  force  only  when  the 
American  Government  has  signified  its  assent." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

An  Open  Letter  to  Colonel  House 
Much  has  been  written  recently  concerning  Ger- 
many's blame  for  the  war.  From  Bavaria  have  come 
frank  expressions  of  guilt  while  from  Prussia,  partic- 
ularly, the  strongest  of  protests  have  come.  From 
time  to  time  these  confessions  or  protests  have  been 
accompanied  by  appeals  for  mercy,  but  few  of  these 
have  appeared  in  such  passionate  language  as  the 
open  letter  written  by  Walter  Rathenau,  addressed  to 
Colonel  House,  Vorwaerts,  December  6: 

"Colonel:  In  the  bitterness  of  my  heart  I  have 
for  four  years  dreaded  the  moment  when  all  hope  for 
my  people,  all  national  pride,  indeed  even  the  belief 
in  the  righteousness  of  our  cause  would  vanish.  I  have 
believed  that  life  would  stagnate,  that  human  beings, 
out  of  sheer  despair,  would  drop  down  in  the  streets. 

But  this  has  not  happened.  Life  goes  on,  the 
people  are  as  little  children  who  play  on  the  edge 
of  an  open  grave. 

Why  do  I  tell  you  these  things? 
Because  the  question  of  guilt  of  the  German  peo- 
ple is  now  being  discussed.  The  people  entered  the 
war  because  they  were  told:  it  must  be.  They  have 
killed  and  destroyed  because  a  superior  power  said 
to  them:  it  must  be.  Now  that  catastrophe  has  come 
upon  them,  they  open  their  startled  eyes  and  ask: 
must  this  be? 

For  many  centuries  the  great  peoples  of  the  West 
have  experienced  these  rude  awakenings  through  rev- 
olutions. Until  yesterday  we  knew  no  revolution  in 
Germany,  that  of  1848  was  a  harmless  uprising  of 
citizens.  If  the  German  people  are  to  be  blamed,  it 
is  for  this  alone. 
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True  there  are  amongst  us  certain  people  who 
are  blameworthy.  Especially  guilty  are  the  few  who 
sought  this  war  through  love  for  power.  The  ten 
or  hundred  of  us,  however,  who  saw  the  war  ap- 
proaching and  yet  who  from  the  first  day  regarded 
it  as  an  error  and  as  hopeless,  while  opposing  the 
theory  of  Might,  perceived  in  the  submarine  war- 
fare, and  particularly  in  the  hostility  of  America,  the 
beginning  of  our  catastrophe. 

Our  blame  is  that  we  still  live  today.  But  un- 
fortunately we  cannot  escape. 

In  my  writings  previous  to  the  war,  I  gave  re- 
peated warnings.  When  the  war  actually  came  I 
took  upon  myself  the  organization  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  industry  in  order  to  hinder,  if  possible,  the 
impending  catastrophe;  thereupon  I  gave  all  of  my 
energies  to  bring  about  peace  and  reconciliation  and 
to  oppose  the  policy  of  Might  and  the  annexationist 
principles.  In  July,  1917,  I  interviewed  Ludendorff 
for  the  last  time  in  the  Great  General  Headquarters. 
I  said  to  him:  If  you  expect  to  carry  out  all  of  your 
projects  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  occupy  London, 
Paris,  and  New  York;  I  warned  him  against  incor- 
rect figures  and  false  reckonings  concerning  the  ma- 
rine, and  the  hopelessness  of  the  submarine  warfare. 
He  opposed  me  with  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  his 
sentiments  and  dwelt  particularly  upon  his  inexhaus- 
tible power.  At  another  time  indeed  I  had  occasion 
to  oppose  him  when  he  coerced  the  government  in- 
stead of  frankly  announcing  the  liquidation  of  the 
bankrupt. 

Why  do  I  tell  you  these  things? 

In  order  to  point  out  to  you  that  some  opposition 
presented  itself  against  the  old  militaristic  state  which, 
through  its  power  and  its  information,  forced  each 
will  and  each  spirit  to  bow  before  it. 

Germany  is 'blameless.  The  German  will  was  com- 
pletely overpowered  by  this  all-dominant  militarism. 
For  the  first  time,  by  virtue  of  the  revolution,  the  Ger- 
man will  be  free,  and  this  will  is  for  peace. 

Germany  has  always  been  a  land  of  difficulties. 
Upon  a  territory  which  is  capable  of  supporting  some 
30,000,000  people,  70,000,000  have  grown  up.  They 
have  lived  as  hired  laborers  for  other  peoples,  yet 
they  have  found  time  to  give  to  the  world  much  which 
is  good. 

Our  foreign  trade  is  shattered.  We  have  lost  Al- 
sace with  its  petroleum  and  potash,  and  Lorraine  with 
its  metals.  Our  colonies  are  in  difficulties.  We  have 
left  no  raw  materials,  especially  coal.  The  Imperial 
Federation  is  threatened  with  destruction.  For  three 
years  the  people  have  been  hungry;  the  young  genera- 
tion is  wasting  away.  We  are  deeply  in  debt  and  have 
no  materials  for  work.  Over  us  hangs  a  weight  of 
a  heavy  war  indemnity.  The  military  power  is  impo- 
tent, we  are  defenceless. 

Why  do  I  tell  you  these  things  which  you  know 
already? 

Not  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  your  compassion 
and  pity,  but  in  order  to  speak  of  a  responsibility 
which  never  before  and  which  can  never  again  appear 
upon  the  earth  as  long  as  there  is  a  human  soul. 


Colonel,  we  have  known  each  other  but  a  short 
while.  Nevertheless  you  have  my  entire  confidence, 
because  with  the  utmost  confidence  and  trust  I  once 
told  you  the  condition  of  my  country  and  said  to  you 
that  only  America  could  bring  peace  to  the  world. 
My  confidence  in  you  and  your  friend  and  President 
remains  unbroken,  just  as  throughout  the  entire  war 
I  never  ceased  to  believe  in  the  great  traditions  of 
America,  France  and  England.  Your  Ambassador 
has  told  you  that  until  the  last  moment  I  strove  to 
keep  the  friendship  of  America  and  at  no  time  vio- 
lated your  confidence.  Can  it  compromise  you,  a 
member  of  a  free  state,  if  I  speak  to  you  now  as  Ger- 
man and  as  a  man?  If  so,  then  turn  away  from  me 
and  say:  I  know  you  not. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  three 
states  and  their  political  leaders,  Wilson,  Clemenceau 
and  Lloyd  George  possessed  such  power. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  the  To  Be 
or  the  Not  To  Be  of  an  unbroken,  strong,  competent 
and  energetic  people  and  state  been  so  dependent 
upon  the  decisions  of  men. 

If  in  the  decades  and  centuries  to  come,  German 
cities  shall  be  deserted  and  fall  into  ruins,  their  eco- 
nomic life  destroyed;  if  the  German  spirit  in  art  and 
science  shall  disappear;  if  millions  of  German  in- 
habitants shall  be  torn  from  their  native  soil;  can  it 
be  that  before  the  tribunal  of  history  and  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  God,  the  belief  will  have  currency  that 
this  people  was  rightly  judged  and  that  three  men 
have  pronounced  its  judgment? 

Will  the  people  of  the  future  accept  this  judg- 
ment of  Might? 

Colonel,  my  life  is  almost  spent;  as  to  myself  I 
have  little  more  to  hope  for  or  to  fear,  my  country 
can  yield  me  but  little,  I  think  I  shall  live  but  a  lit- 
tle while  after  its  catastrophe.  However,  as  a  feeble 
member  of  a  heartsick  people,  who  yearns  at  the  same 
time  for  our  long  delayed  freedom  and  the  little  that 
is  left  of  life,  I  speak  to  you,  a  member  of  the  great- 
est of  all  nations. 

For  four  years  we  were  apparently  your  equal. 
But  it  seems  we  were  denied  that  which  gives  per- 
manence to  a  state:  internal  freedom.  Today  we 
stand  upon  the  brink  of  destruction,  which  must  be 
inevitable  if  Germany  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  those 
who  hate  her. 

For  that  reason  it  must  be  pointed  out  clearly  and 
emphatically,  so  that  all  peoples,  of  whatever 
age  or  clime,  may  understand  the  dread  which  now 
hangs  over  us:  the  fear  that  hate  will  destroy  us.  We 
are  threatened  with  destruction  of  German  life  now 
and  for  all  future  time. 

I  do  not  appeal  to  your  compassion  but  to  your 
appreciation  of  human  solidarity.  I  know  that  no 
where  else  is  the  feeling  more, deep  and  sincere  than 
in  you  and  Wilson,  no  people  understand  so  clearly 
as  the  great,  free,  and  independent  inhabitants  of  the 
American  Nation  that  humanity  bears  a  common  re- 
sponsibility. Each  human  being  is  responsible  for 
the  fate  of  all  other  human  beings  over  whom  he  has 
influence,  each  nation  is  responsible  for  the  fate  of 
every  other  nation. 
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Today  decisions  are  to  be  rendered  upon  which 
the  fate  of  mankind  in  coming  centuries  will  depend. 
Wilson  has  spoken  of  things  which  hitherto  no  earthly 
power  has  deemed  possible:  Freedom,  reconcilia- 
tion, right  and  peace  for  all  mankind.  God  grant  that 
his  words  may  be  true! 

If  they  may  not  be  true,  then  must  the  words  of 
Plutarch  appears  to  us  prophetic:  'Especially  for  the 
victor,  victory  is  fatal.'  If  his  words  are  true,  then 
the  world  is  face  to  face  with  a  new  era  and  the  hor- 
rible work  of  the  war  was  not  in  vain. 

With  confidence  I  greet  you, 

Walter  Rat  hen  au." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Norwegian 

The  Freedom  of  the  Seas 

Perhaps  none  of  President  Wilson's  fourteen 
points  has  received  as  much  careful  scrutiny  by  the 
small  seafaring  nations  of  Scandinavia,  as  Article 
Number  2,  which  refers  to  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
These  nations,  particularly  Norway,  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  any  international  legislation  which  concerns 
the  sea,  for  commerce  is  their  chief  occupation. 

The  Norges  Handels  og  Sjofartstidende,  the  lead- 
ing maritime  paper  of  Norway,  is  doubtful  whether 
any  beneficial  results  will  accrue  from  the  Peace  Con- 
ference regarding  this  subject.  It  says  in  part  in  its  is- 
sue of  December  5: 

"One  can  see  that  there  are  several  interpreta- 
tions of  the  phrase,  'Freedom  of  the  Seas.'  The  main 
thing  is  freedom  of  the  sea  in  war  time — in  peace, 
except  in  isolated  cases  where  local  restrictions  are 
in  effect,  the  sea  is  always  free.  But  in  war  the  free- 
dom of  the  sea  has  been  restricted  by  beligerents,  who 
maintain  that  they  have  the  right  to  declare  goods 
contraband,  and  to  close  harbors  at  will.  This  was 
the  case  on  both  sides  in  the  present  struggle. 

"The  cry  for  complete  sea  freedom  was  first  raised 
by  the  Germans,  and  then  later  taken  up  and  main- 
tained by  the  Americans,  before  their  entry  into  the 
war,  when  the  blockade  became  all  the  more  severe. 
It  is  even  rumored  that  President  Wilson  will  moder- 
ate his  understandings  of  the  phrase  to  accord  with 
the  British  interpretation." 

This  paper  hopes,  however,  that  public  opinion 


the  world  over  will  show  some  deference  to  the  small 
nations  in  this  respect,  and  states  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  if  an  agreement  had  been  in  effect  guar- 
anteeing the  freedom  of  the  seas  to  all,  a  great  num- 
ber of  lives  and  much  valuable  tonnage  would  have 
been  saved;  but  it  doubts  very  much  if  Germany 
would  have  lived  up  to  this  agreement,  even  if  Great 
Britain  had  not  interfered. 

It  states  emphatically  that  any  treaty  which  is  just 
to  the  smaller  seafaring  nations  of  the  world  will  com- 
pel the  power  which  is  master  of  the  sea  to  guarantee 
any  losses  which  may  occur  through  war.  It  does  not 
believe,  however,  that  England  or  Japan,  for  ex- 
ample, would  ever  concur  in  any  such  curtailment  of 
their  right  of  blockade  by  sea  power.  The  article 
concludes  as  follows: 

"It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  be  very  careful  be- 
fore we  allow  ourselves  to  be  tied  down  by  such  a 
beautifully  theoretical  and  showy  program  as  pro- 
posed in  this  matter  of  'Freedom  of  the  Seas.' 

The  Aftonposten,  December  3,  says  in  regard  to 
President  Wilson's  visit  that  "England  appears  bent 
on  assuming  a  self-appointed  role  as  a  world's  police 
of  the  sea.  This  is  incomprehensible  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Germany  Navy  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past.  America  also  insists  upon  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  naval  power,  all  of  which  may  not  work  to 
complete  harmony  among  the  nations:  at  least  the 
signs  of  the  times  do  not  indicate  the  ideal."  The 
paper  concludes  with  the  statement  that  if  President 
Wilson  could  direct  sentiment  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion: i.  e.,  to  smaller  armaments,  his  journey  abroad 
would  accomplish  some  good. 

The  Norges  Handels  og  Sjfartstidende,  in  a  later 
article,  states  that  "Our  American  friends  have  con- 
fiscated the  ships  which  the  Norwegian  seamen  should 
have  had  in  place  of  those  destroyed  by  the  Germans 
in  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  Our  owners  ordered  these 
ships  built  in  England,  but  so  far  our  American 
friends  have  refused  to  refund  us  for  them." 

The  paper  concludes  Avith  a  statement  that  the 
patience  of  the  Norwegians  has  been  sorely  tried  by 
the  actions  of  the  United  States  in  this  respect,  and 
furthermore  that  unless  something  tangible  is  done 
by  the  American  statesmen  the  good  faith  and  square 
dealing  of  that  nation  will  de  doubted. 
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President  Wilson's  Address  to  Congress 
Comment  in  the  German  press  upon  President 
Wilson's  address  to  Congress  is  rather  general  and, 
for  the  most  part,  independent  of  the  text  of  the  ad- 
dress. The  President  is  estimated  as  the  incalcu- 
lable factor  in  the  coming  negotiations,  and  since  Ger- 
many believes  the  other  Allied  statesmen  are  dis- 
tinctly hostile  to  her  interests  she  is  eager  to  claim 
America's  representative  as  her  champion.  Contrib- 
utors revert  to  the  President's  former  expositions  of 
his  attitude,  finding  nothing  in  the  new  speech  to  par- 
ticularize the  Wilsonian  generalities.  They  strive  to 
demonstrate  that  his  intentions,  which  alas  are  sup- 
positional, are  in  cinflict  with  those  of  his  allies.  For 
the  rest,  they  busy  themselves  with  Mr.  Wilson's  moral 
integrity  or  lack  of  it,  the  probable  strength  or  weak- 
ness of  his  position  in  view  of  his  recent  political  de- 
feat, and  the  circumstance  that  the  collapse  of  the 
Central  Powers  renders  American  aid  dispensable.  Is 
his  character  dependable?  If  so,  is  he  in  a  position 
to  act  effectively?  As  in  France  (See  Press  Review 
for  December  7,  "President  Wilson  —  Artisan  of 
Peace")  Socialism  regards  him  as  her  bulwark.  Rad- 
ical Germany,  therefore,  hopes  much  from  him.  Con- 
servative Germany  on  the  other  hand  recognizes  him 
as  her  only  hope  but  argues  rather  sourly  that  he  is 
a  slender  one. 

The  one  really  noteworthy  textual  comment  ap- 
pears in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  December  6.  The 
writer  notes  with  glee  an  error  in  the  French  trans- 
lation of  the  speech  which  gives  undue  emphasis  to 
an  idea  that  he  believes  is  nevertheless  inherent  in  the 
English  version.  This  unwitting  mistake  he  finds 
especially  convincing,  since  it  comes  from  the  enemy, 
as  an  admission  of  his  contention.  In  the  French, 
it  appears  that  the  President  is  coming  to  Europe 
rather  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Central  Powers  than 
upon  that  of  the  Allies.  In  the  English,  the  writer 
maintains,  although  the  point  does  not  seem  especially 
well  taken,  that  Mr.  Wilson  acknowledges  Germany's 
claim  on  him  as  well  as  that  of  the  Allies.  To  the 
casual  reader  Germany  does  not  appear  to  receive 
any  recognition  whatever.  The  article  is  summarized 
in  these  words:  "The  most  significant  portion  of  the 
speech  is  undoubtedly  that  which  refers  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  future  world  peace  and  the  declaration 
of  Wilson  that  he  owes  the  Central  Powers  his  per- 
sonal participation  which  they  solicited." 

The  universal  anxiety  with  which  the  President's 
actions  are  watched,  appears  in  an  article  from  the 
Koelnische  Volkszeitung,  December  3:  "Wilson's 
utterances  display — to  put  it  mildly — a  diplomatic 
reticence  which  provokes  the  German  people,  now 
laboring  under  the  yoke  of  the  inhuman  armistice 


conditions,  to  question  anxiously  whether  the  Presi- 
dent still  stands  firmly  and  unreservedly  on  the 
platform  he  promulgated.  In  view  of  their  fear  that 
the  pressing  claims  of  the  Allies  seem  likely  to  form 
the  basis  of  a  dictated  peace,  the  German  people 
would  have  felt  reassured  if  Wilson  had  taken  occa- 
sion to  express  an  inclination  to  interpret  his  outline 
for  a  peace  of  impartial  justice,  conciliation,  and 
understanding  in  a  manner  favorable  to  Germany 
and  to  urge  his  interpretation  upon  the  approaching 
concourse  of  the  powers.  Though  Wilson's  endorse- 
ment of  the  naval  program  may  be  regarded  in  differ- 
ent lights,  logic  plainly  indicates  that  his  action  is 
in  contradiction  with  his  demand  for  the  reduction  of 
armaments  to  the  minimum  consistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  domestic  order.  Are  our  peace  conditions 
to  be  subjected  to  other  equally  surprising  modifica- 
tions until  finally  the  whole  foundation  upon  which 
the  glorious  structure  of  an  honorable  League  of  Na- 
tions was  to  have  been  erected  shall  be  destroyed? 
Germany  consented  to  an  armistice  depriving  her  of 
her  armament  only  upon  the  representation  that  a 
new  and  sound  basis  for  peace  would  be  found,  cal- 
culated to  ensure  lasting  security  and  the  future  peace- 
ful development  of  nationalities.  If  the  hopes  of 
mankind  for  a  just  peace  are  disappointed,  if  force 
prevails  at  the  peace  conference,  then  the  knell  of 
the  League  of  Nations  will  have  been  rung  and  the 
dragon  seed  of  ever  ebullient  dissension  will  have  been 
strown." 

The  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  December  4, 
makes  an  optimistic  estimate  of  the  President's  char- 
acter. "As  Wilson  had  not  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  armistice  explained  his  attitude  toward  the  peace 
question  and  the  intricately  involved  difficulties  of  the 
German  Government,  the  first  utterance  of  the  man 
into  whose  hands  the  fate  of  Germany  was  commit- 
ted, by  her  suing  for  an  armistice  on  October  5,  was 
anxiously  awaited.  Trusting  in  the  principles  which 
he  guaranteed  should  be  the  basis  of  peace  and  of 
the  new  world  order,  Germany  declared  herself  ready 
at  that  time  to  conclude  an  armistice  so  prejudicial 
to  her  military  standing,  victoriously  defended 
through  four  years  of  warfare,  that  a  resumption  of 
the  war  would  be  out  of  the  question.  Since  that  time 
much  has  happened  of  a  nature  to  awaken  in  the  Ger- 
man Government  and  among  the  German  people  grave 
and  justifiable  doubts  whether  the  program  outlined 
was  not  an  empty  delusion,  and  whether  the  promise 
of  a  just  peace  would  not  be  heedlessly  disregarded 
after  Germany  had  thrown  down  her  arms. 

"The  very  terms  of  the  armistice  were  more  se- 
vere than  was  necessary  to  comply  with  President 
Wilson's  desire  that  the  military  situation  be  secured 
by  the  conditions  imposed  before  the  suspension  of 
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hostilities.  For  instance  the  return  of  prisoners  with- 
out reciprocity,  the  headlong  evacuation  of  captured 
territory,  and  the  surrender  not  only  of  military  but 
also  of  civil  technical  material,  these  exactions 
showed  that  the  armistice  conditions,  thanks  to  the 
pressure  of  vindictive  French  policy,  were  not  of  the 
sort  that  Wilson  had  intended. 

''But  the  application  of  the  conditions  was  still 
less  in  keeping  with  the  promises  given.  Every  day 
we  hear  that  France  is  behaving  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
where  she  should  have  only  the  rights  of  an  occupy- 
ing force,  as  though  the  provinces  had  already  been 
legally  transferred  to  her.  The  inclusion  of  the  Sarre- 
louis,  Sarrebrucken,  and  Landau  zones  in  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  region  and  their  complete  separation  from 
Germany,  is  in  flagrant  violation  not  only  of  the  armi- 
stice conditions  and  Wilson's  program  but  also  of  the 
rights  of  peoples. 

"...  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau  are 
openly  advocating  a  mad  policy  of  self -enrichment 
and  there  is  no  more  talk  of  a  peace  without  annexa- 
tions and  without  indemnities, 

"Wilson's  silence  during  all  this  period  of  anx- 
ious waiting  was  considered  in  Germany  as  a  sign 
that  his  influence  in  the  Entente,  which  was  very  great 
before  the  armistice  on  account  of  the  decisive  im- 
portance of  the  American  aid,  might  have  diminished 
after  France  and  England  came  to  feel  themselves 
masters  of  the  situation.  Even  today  the  question  of 
how  much  influence  Mr.  Wilson  still  has  with  the  En- 
tente remains  to  be  answered.  It  is  therefore  greater 
cause  for  satisfaction  that  the  President  does  not 
appear  willing,  as  his  speech  to  Congress  shows,  to 
accede  to  the  imperialistic  designs  of  the  allies.  While 
he  holds  fast  to  his  program  of  January  8  and  dis- 
tinctly reminds  the  London  and  Paris  governments 
that  they  subscribed  to  it  also,  he  again  takes  it  upon 
himself  to  champion  a  just  peace  and  thereby  assures 
Germany  that,  in  the  bitter  struggle  immediately  at 
hand,  she  may  consider  America  not,  in  truth,  a  friend 
but  at  least  a  fair  and  just  opponent. 

"...  If  Wilson  really  desires  a  just  and 
lasting  peace,  he  must  see  to  it  that  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  Alsace-Lorraine,  Polish,  German-Bo- 
hemia, and  South  Tyrol  questions  are  not  completed 
without  Germany's  being  given  the  opportunity  to  re- 
but the  contestible  nationalistic  and  imperialistic  evi- 
dence of  the  opposing  parties.  A  dictated  peace  can 
never  be  a  just  peace  but  will  be,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, a  self-righteous  peace.  Therefore  Germany  must 
hope  that  as  soon  as  possible  peace  negotiations  will 
begin  in  which,  according  to  equitable  custom,  her 
representatives  will  participate  and  will  represent 
her  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  negotiators." 

Objectors,  since  they  spend  no  time  in  construc- 
tive labor,  always  have  ample  leisure.  The  Kreuz- 
Zeitung,  December  4,  prints  exhaustive  jeremiads. 
"Wilson  hopes  for  a  formal  termination  of  the  war 
through  treaty  by  the  beginning  of  spring.'  Noth- 
ing short  of  the  absolute  conclusion  of  the  peace  could 
be  called  a  formal  termination  of  the  war.  Did  Wil- 
son mean  to  say  that  this  consummation  could  be 
reached  in  March  or  April?    If  the  Allies  will  not 


conclude  a  preliminary  peace  with  the  existing  Ger- 
man Government  but  insist  on  waiting  until  after  the 
election  of  a  National  Assembly  on  February  16,  the 
speedy  conclusion  of  the  war  in  the  period  specified 
by  Wilson  is  barely  possible.    Wilson  is  coming  to 
Europe,  he  says,  to  discuss  the  main  points  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  representatives  of  the  Allied 
Governments.    It  is  not  a  question,  as  was  formerly 
announced,  of  Wilson's  taking  part  in  the  peace  nego- 
tiations but  of  his  participating  in  conference  between 
the  Allied  Powers,  which  will  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
only  a  continuation  of  discussions  now  in  progress  at 
the  London  Foreign  Office.    Since  it  is  reported,  how- 
ever, that  the  resolutions  to  which  these  discussions 
have  already  led  are  final,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire 
whether  Wilson  can  yet  exercise,  by  his  presence  in 
Paris,  a  real  influence  on  the  peace  conditions.  Wil- 
son's position  in  the  Alliance  is  no  longer  as  strong 
as  it  was  a  few  months  ago,  both  on  account  of  his 
defeat  by  the  Republicans  and  on  account  of  our  com- 
plete collapse  which  enables  our  European  antagon- 
ists to  coerce  us  without  America's  aid.    As  we  have 
discovered  during  the  war  and  are  even  now  discover- 
ing, that  Wilson's  altruistic  principles  are  very  flex- 
ible when  necessity  or  interest  suggest  a  conflicting 
course,  we  would  do  well  not  to  attach  too  much 
weight  to  his  statement  in  Congress  that  he  is  going 
to  Europe  to  see  that  the  ideals  for  which  America 
entered  the  war  and  which  he  has  attempted  to  ex- 
press shall  not  be  falsely  or  erroneously  represented 
and  that  no  pains  shall  be  spared  in  realizing  them. 

"Mr.  Wilson's  enunciation  of  his  ideals  is  always 
so  indefinite  that  much  room  is  left  for  interpretation 
and  his  policy  can  be  perverted  to  suit  the  exigency. 
Such  was  the  case  with  his  statement  of  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  question.  French  politicians  infer  that 
France  suffered  a  great  injury  through  this  depriva- 
tion and  that  this  injury  must  be  repaired.  There- 
fore France  is  already  treating  the  provinces  as  a 
French  possession  and  is  already  undertaking  ruth- 
lessly to  impose  French  civilization  upon  them. 
France,  then,  is  not  waiting  for  her  interpretation  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  Peace  Conference.  It  is  appar- 
ent, however,  that  Wilson  did  not  at  first,  that  is,  when 
he  announced  his  peace  program  in  January  of  this 
year,  contemplate  the  unqualified  cession  of  the 
Reischland  to  France.  Not  only  his  ideas  about  the 
self  determination  of  peoples  but  also  his  treatment 
of  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71  indicate  the 
contrary.  On  this  point  he  says  in  his  book,  'The 
State,'  which  appeared  in  1894,  that  he  'was  forced 
into  sympathy  with  German  National  feeling  and  op- 
position to  France's  effrontery.'  He  will  hardly  be 
of  the  opinion  that  a  peace  by  which  France  adds 
more  spoil  in  the  Sarre  basin  to  her  acquisition  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  'could  work  for  the  common  good 
of  the  people  affected.  '  " 

Another  article  in  the  Kreuz-Zeitung,  December 
4,  takes  up  the  quarrel  with  England: 

"...  In  England  Lloyd  George  has  given 
prominence  to  the  question  of  indemnities.  In  a 
speech  at  Newcastle,  he  supports  the  contention,  main- 
tained since  the  beginning  of  the  war  by  the  English 
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press,  that  the  loser  pays  and  he  demands  that  Ger- 
many shall  be  taxed  to  the  limit  of  her  capacity. 
Wilson  undoubtedly  meant,  by  his  word  damages  the 
damages  actually  inflicted  in  the  occupied  territory. 
But  in  England,  without  contemplating  any  other  but 
English  losses,  they  are  figuring  up  fantastic  claims 
for  reimbursement,  claims  which  Germany  could 
never  meet.  In  connection  with  the  visit  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  to  Copenhagen  and  Kiel,  the  question  arises 
about  the  Kiel  Canal,  another  English  claim  of  long 
standing.  It  is  not  desired  that  the  Canal  be  de- 
stroyed but  that  Germany  be  deprived  of  control  over 
h  so  that  England  may  gain  supremacy  on  the  Baltic. 
All  these  aims,  which  might  be  enumerated  at  greater 
length,  draw  the  Allies  further  and  further  away  from 
Wilson's  program,  in  confirmation  of  which  Germany 
capitulated." 

The  writer  discusses  Wilson's  present  position  in 
view  of  Republican  successes  at  home.  Whatever 
liberties  Wilson  may  take  "he  cannot  actually  fly  in 
the  face  of  public  opinion.    He  showed  that  plainly 
during  the  political  campaign.    At  that  time  he  modi- 
fied his  policy  toward  free  trade  and  protective  tariffs 
(the  third  of  his  Fourteen  Points)  to  conciliate  Re- 
publican feeling.    Moreover  he  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  the  universal  obligation  for  military  service 
after  the  war  and  also  granted  concessions  to  the  Re- 
publicans concerning  the  naval  program.    These  cir- 
cumstances show  how  powerful  are  the  tariff  and  im- 
perialistic interests  in  the  United  States,  which  have 
triumphed  in  the  last  elections  and  which  already  bid 
fair  to  find  in  General  Pershing  the  next  Republican 
presidential  candidate.    Roosevelt  and  Taft,  who 
have  both  disapproved  of  Wilson's  14  points,  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  be  really  representative  of 
America  and  they  are  no  friends  of  the  League  of 
Nations;  Roosevelt,  it  is  certain,  is  by  no  means  a 
pacifist.    Now  that  Wilson  is  coming  to  Europe  for 
the  peace  negotiations  he  is  no  longer  the  trusted 
representative  of  his  nation  in  the  degree  that  he  was 
before  Germany's  collapse.    .    .  . 

"The  Anglo-French  Alliance  has  just  been  enthus- 
iastically celebrated  by  the  visit  of  the  English  King 
in  Paris  and  apparently  it  has  been  renewed,  though 
such  action  is  not  conformable  with  Wilson's  attitude 
toward  alliances.  Italy  and  Japan  also  remain  par- 
ties to  the  alliance.  On  account  of  the  condition  of 
Russia  and  the  collapse  of  Germany,  Japan  cannot 
pursue  an  independent  policy.  If  the  Japanese  peace 
terms,  as  they  were  briefly  published,  are  authentic, 
they  show  how  anxious  Japan  is  to  remain  attached 
to  England  for  support  against  the  United  States  and 
China.  The  equation  also  defines  America's  attitude 
toward  England,  since  England  becomes  for  the 
United  States,  in  like  manner,  very  essential  to  coun- 
ter-balance Japan.  It  may  be  seen  how,  with  the 
progress  of  Russian  disintegration,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  total  overthrow  of  the  Central  Empires,  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  international  system  has 
fallen  to  England  despite  all  the  notions,  ideal  and 
economic,  entertained  by  the  United  States;  'the  vic- 
tory places  England,'  writes  the  American  weekly,  the 


New  Republic,  which  is  held  to  be  Wilson's  organ, 
*in  a  stronger  position  than  that  which  she  held  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.'  " 

The  writer  proceeds  to  forecast  the  further  ex- 
pansion of  England's  sea  power  which  would  ensue 
from  her  disregarding  Wilson's  peace  program  and 
from  the  adoption  of  the  selfish  policy  dear  to  Eng- 
land and  France.  He  hints  that  Bolshevism,  the 
weapon  that  Imperialism  carries  under  a  cloak  of 
democracy,  is  also  a  dangerous  plaything  and  may- 
be the  undoing  of  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  Switzerland,  and  perhaps 
other  nations.    He  concludes: 

"The  decision  as  to  which  way  Europe  must  go, 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  peace  treaty  arranged 
by  the  Entente.  And  in  the  Entente  the  present  ratio 
of  power  makes  it  appear  that  English  statesmen, 
abetted  by  the  French,  will  have  greater  weight  than 
the  President  of  the  country  whose  support  made  pos- 
sible the  crushing  victory  of  the  Allies  over  Ger- 
many." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swedish 

Bolshevism  in  Sweden 
From  a  perusal  of  the  Scandinavian  press,  es- 
pecially the  Swedish  newspapers,  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly evident  that  Sweden,  especially  Stock- 
holm, has  long  been  a  hotbed  for  the  Bolshevik  ele- 
ments of  Russia  and  Finland.  From  this  vantage 
point  the  desciples  of  Bolshevism  would  conduct 
their  nefarious  schemes  in  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Fin- 
land. 

From  Aftonbladet,  December  4,  1918,  it  is 
learned  that  one  of  the  largest  banks  in  Stockholm 
has  become  an  aid  to  the  Bolsheviks  in  accepting  for 
deposit  huge  sums  by  which  the  Bolsheviks  are  able 
to  carry  on  activities  everywhere.  In  one  day  alone 
15,000,000  rubles  were  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
Bolsheviks.  The  Eastern  Bolshevik  Minister,  Vo- 
rovskiz,  the  paper  states,  occupies  a  sumptuous  resi- 
!  dence  in  Stockholm  and  has  an  account  of  8  or  9 
million  rubles  for  open  use  in  furthering  the  cause 
of  Bolshevism  in  countries  adjacent  to  Sweden.  He 
has  explained,  however,  that  none  of  this  money  is 
used  in  Sweden;  but,  as  is  stated,  the  fact  remains 
that  lately  seven  or  eight  new  Bolshevik  newspa- 
pers have  been  founded  in  Sweden,  and  the  Afton- 
bladet is  deeply  concerned  lest  Stockholm  and  Sweden 
follow  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin  in  chaos. 

That  Stockholm  has  long  been  the  center  of  ac- 
tivity of  the  Bolsheviks  has  even  been  openly  com- 
mented on  in  the  Danish  Press.  The  Politiken,  De- 
cember 8,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Swedish 
Capital  has  long  been  a  hotbed  of  Bolshevism. 

The  Dagens  Nyheter,  of  Stockholm,  December  8, 
1918,  has  this  to  say  in  regard  to  the  breaking  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Russian  Soviet  Rule: 
"This  break  has  long  been  expected  and  prepara- 
tion has  been  made  for  it.  The  Russian  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has,  from  the  beginning,  used  Stockholm 
as  a  port  of  export  to  the  larger  world,  and  the  Bol- 
shevik traffic  over  Sweden  has  assumed  greater  and 
greater  proportions.  Foreign  countries  will,  no 
doubt,  understand  our  long-suffering  patience  in  not 
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breaking  with  these  people  sooner,  on  account  of 
preserving  the  safety  of  our  own  people  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Russia;  but  we  could  simply  not 
stand  it  longer  and  our  country,  in  breaking  off  all 
relations,  is  now  well  rid  of  elements  without  which 
it  can  well  afford  to  get  along." 

The  Foreign  Minister's  report  in  regard  to  the 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations  states  in  detail  the 
causes  of  the  break.    Among  them  are  the  following: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  life  and  property  have 
become  unsafe  in  the  present  unsettled  condition  of 
Russia,  all  Swedish  representatives  are  hereby  re- 
called. It  has  also  been  found  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment's representatives  have  grossly  abused  their 
privilege  of  sending  couriers,  in  that  they  have  used 
them  for  disseminating  Bolshevik  propoganda  in 
several  languages.  This  privilege  then,  besides  that 
of  the  government  cable,  which  has  been  abused  in 
the  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Government  will 
be  required  to  leave  the  country  immediately." 

Suggested  Visit  of  Swedish- American  Soldiers  to 

Sweden 

Considerable  discussion  has  been  raised  in 
Sweden  over  a  project  of  allowing  the  Swedish- 
American  soldiers  in  the  great  war  to  visit  Sweden. 
This  plan  originated  in  the  United  States,  and,  need- 
less to  say,  is  enthusiastically  supported  by  the 
Swedish-American  press  of  that  country,  besides 
several  influential  congressmen  and  Senators,  chief 
of  whom  is  Senator  Knute  Nelson  of  Minnesota. 

The  Swedish  press  is,  without  exception,  unani- 
mous in  its  approval,  and  points  out  that  such  a 
visit  by  Swedish-Americans  will  do  much  to  dissi- 
pate any  misunderstanding  which  may  have  arisen 
between  the  two  countries  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
The  Stockholm  Dagblad  is  typical  of  the  Swedish 
press  in  this  matter,  and  thus  waxes  enthusiastic: 

"In  view  of  the  proposed  visit  of  Swedish-Ameri- 
can soldiers  to  Sweden,  the  Stockholm  Dagblad  has 
secured  the  co-operation  of  two  members  of  the  Riks- 
dag, who  have  promised  every  aid  the  government 
can  give  in  this  project.  One  of  these  men  is  Herr 
Logercrantz,  who,  from  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Senator  Nelson,  feels  confident  that  the  latter 
can  by  various  means  raise  enough  money  in  the 
United  States  to  defray  the  expenses  through  Sweden, 
if  the  United  States  Government  does  not  see  its  way 
clear  to  route  the  men  through  that  country.  He  was 
also  confident  that  enough  money  could  be  raised  in 
Sweden  by  popular  subscription  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses involved.  Whether  our  sympathy  was  with 
one  or  the  other  of  the  warring  groups  does  not  matter. 
It  is  a  great  honor  for  Sweden  to  welcome  her  former 
sons  who  have  fought  on  foreign  soil  in  the  cause  of 
their  adopted  country." 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

The  Abolition  of  Conscription 
For  some  time  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
Conscription  would  be  immediately  abolished  has 
agitated  the  British  press.  Demands  have  been  made 
that  the  Government  should  define  its  policy  on  this 
important  matter.    Statements  have  been  voiced  by 


members  of  the  Government  to  the  effect  that  the 
British  delegates  would  go  to  the  Peace  Conference 
with  a  demand  for  abolition  of  Conscription  as  a 
part  of  their  policy.  These  statements  were  not  given 
entire  credence  until  the  Prime  Minister  confirmed 
them  in  a  speech  at  Bristol  on  December  11.  In  this 
he  is  reported  by  The  Times,  December  12,  to  have 
said  in  part:  "The  Military  Service  Act  was  passed 
in  order  to  meet  a  great  emergency.  When  the 
emergency  is  past,  the  need  is  past,  and  the  Act  will 
lapse,  and  there  is  no  intention  to  renew  it 
Conscription,  after  all,  is  something  that  was  carried 
in  this  country  to  meet  a  great  emergency. 
Whether  you  will  require  Conscription  in  the  future 
in  any  shape  or  form  depends  not  upon  the  opinion 
which  I  express  here  on  this  platform,  or  which  any 
other  political  leader  expresses  upon  any  other  plat- 
form.   It  will  depend  upon  the  terms  of  Peace.    .  ." 

The  Times,  December  13,  in  an  editorial  on  the 
"Future  of  Military  Service,"  asks  "How  can  any  one 
at  this  stage  give  pledges  on  Conscription,  either  for 
or  against?"  It  is  a  question  which  can  not  very 
well  be  definitely  decided  until  after  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. "In  the  meantime  our  attitude  towards  all 
measures  of  defense  must  be  one  of  reserve  and  of 
refusal  to  commit  ourselves  until  we  see  how  things 
are  shaping.  Policy  governs  armament,  and  until 
the  Peace  Conference  has  met  we  can  not  know  what 
the  issues  of  international  politics  are  likely  to  be  in 
the  future.  .  .  .  The  defense  of  this  country  is 
in  the  last  resort  of  the  duty  of  every  patriotic  citizen; 
and  if  this  last  resort  is  within  the  bounds  of  prob- 
ability or  even  possibility,  it  is  obviously  our  duty  to 
make  preparations  beforehand  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency, and  not  to  leave  so  sacred  a  duty  to  pot  luck. 
In  all  this  there  is  no  question  whatever  of  demo- 
cratic principle.  Democratic  principle  may  logic- 
ally object  to  a  foreign  policy  which  makes  Con- 
scription desirable;  it  can  not  object,  but  ought  rather, 
to  be  consistent,  to  support  his  paricular  means  for 
supporting  that  policy  when  it  is  accepted." 

The  Morning  Post,  December  11,  notes  that  the 
Government  is  going  to  the  Conference  with  the  in- 
tention of  proposing  the  abolition  of  compulsory 
military  service  throughout  Europe.  "That,  ere  the 
great  war  is  ended,  any  government  should  so  com- 
mit themselves  appears  to  us  inexcusable.  How  do 
they  know  what  will  or  will  not  be  required  in  the 
future,  they  have  not  yet  settled  the  terms  of  Peace, 
much  less  imposed  them  upon  an  enemy  whose  army 
is  not  yet  demobilized.  For  lack  of  universal  service 
this  country  was  very  nearly  defeated;  and  here  we 
have  the  Government,  with  a  cynical  frivolity  which 
is  merely  amazing,  trifling  with  a  question  of  life 
and  death  as  an  election  cry."  The  Morning  Post 
also  objects  to  the  settlement  of  this  matter  at  an  elec- 
tion in  which  so  many  of  the  soldiers  are  unable  to 
take  part.  The  Birmingham  Post  on  the  same  date, 
while  objecting  to  the  attempts  to  cast  discredit  on 
the  Government's  statement  in  regard  to  Conscription, 
believes  that  no  one  "denies  or  doubts  that  this  country 
wants  to  be  free  from  the  burden  of  Conscription  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment;  no  one  can  doubt  that 
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the  security  of  this  country,  thus  demilitarized  must 
depend  largely  on  the  possibility  of  getting  other 
European  powers  to  pursue  the  same  policy." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  December  12,  comment- 
ing on  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech,  considers  that  he 
said  "what  every  reflective  mind  will  recognize  as 
the  essence  of  the  problem.  .  .  .  The  Govern- 
ment policy  is  to  endeavor  to  put  an  end  to  the  system 
altogether,  .  .  .  those  who  suspect  Ministers' 
sincerity  in  the  matter  will  perhaps  realize,  if  they 
give  it  a  moment's  consideration,  that  a  government 
pledged  to  costly  social  reforms  can  desire  nothing 
less  than  the  obligation  to  maintain  any  unavoidable 
military  expenditure."  The  Daily  Chronicle  of  the 
same  date  also  considers  that  the  Prime  Minister's 
observations  "were  what  any  fair  person  would  ex- 
pect. ...  On  the  broad  question  of  Conscrip- 
tion .  .  .  British  policy  would  ultimately  de- 
pend, not  upon  what  Government  was  in  power,  but 
upon  what  international  situation  the  Peace  Con- 
ference set  up.  The  Coalition  Ministry  is  pledged  to 
press  at  the  Conference  a  proposal  to  abolish  Con- 
scription all  round." 

The  Westminster  Gazette,  December  11,  calls  the 
question  of  Conscription  "one  of  the  central  equivo- 


cations in  Coalition  policy.  ...  If  the  Prime 
Minister  is  candid,  he  will  tell  the  country  plainly 
that  Conscription  can  only  be  abolished  if,  as  Mr. 
Asquith  said  ...  we  succeed  in  getting  the  'clean 
peace,'  the  peace  dominated  by  the  League  of  Nations 
idea." 

The  Star,  December  11,  is  most  emphatic  in  stating 
what  its  idea  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  position  should 
be.  "He  has  got  to  pledge  himself  in  plain,  unam- 
biguous, unmistakable  English  to  abolish  Conscrip- 
tion in  all  its  forms  at  once,  and  we  look  to  the  sol- 
diers, the  workers,  the  women,  the  employers,  the  Lib- 
erals and  Radicals,  to  join  in  casting  out  this  evil 
thing." 

The  Daily  News  is  also  strongly  opposed  to  Con- 
scription. "The  question  of  Conscription  in  Great 
Britain  has  no  relation  to  the  question  of  Conscrip- 
tion in  Continental  countries." 

The  Prime  Minister's  speech,  however,  does  not 
give  the  Daily  News  much  satisfaction.  On  Decem- 
ber 12  it  says  "we  have  not  got  the  plain  'Yes'  or 
'No'  from  him  that  we  demanded  and  that  the  pub- 
lic he  is  asking  to  vote  for  him  is  entitled  to.  So 
far  as  this  country  is  concerned  it  does  not  depend 
on  the  peace  terms.  It  depends  on  ourselves  and  we 
warn  Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  this  nation  will  not  have 
Conscription  as  a  permanent  part  of  its  institutions." 
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German  Unrest 
The  spirit  of  unrest,  the  striving  for  government 
reorganization,  which  characterizes  the  Separatist 
movement  in  Bavaria  and  the  Rhineland,  and  which 
gives  general  currency  to  the  watchword  "Free  from 
Berlin!"  is  undergoing  a  marked  change  under  the 
influence  of  the  soldiers  returning  from  the  front. 
For  among  these  is  to  be  found  that  which,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  revolution,  vanished  completely 
from  their  brethren  in  rear  zones:  discipline.  The 
German  soldiers  returning  from  the  Western  Front 
have,  for  the  most  part,  crossed  the  Rhine  in  good 
order  and  have  returned  to  Germany  conscious  of 
their  responsibility  for  maintaining  order  in  the  coun- 
try pending  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  gov- 
ernment. These  soldiers  are  opposed  to  the  program 
of  the  Spartacus  Group;  they  desire  the  convening  of 
a  National  Assembly  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Meantime  they  favor  the  Ebert  government.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Spartacus  Group,  under  the  leadership 
of  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg,  grows  steadily 
more  violent.  Thus  the  situation  has  now  become  par- 
ticularly tense,  with  increasing  bloodshed  and  rumors 
of  counter  revolutions.  On  December  6-8  the  situa- 
tion in  Berlin  became  most  tense  when  the  soldiers 
came  to  an  open  clash  with  the  Spartacus  people. 

Vorwaerts,  December  7,  describes  these  events  in 
some  detail:     "The  demonstrations  of  the  soldiers, 
during  the  course  of  which  the  outrages  took  place, 
were  brought  about  by  the  news  that  the  Spartacus 
people,  after  three  meetings,  had  decided  to  deal  a 
decisive  blow  against  the  provisional  government. 
The  Spartacus  Group  first  assembled  in  front  of  the 
office  of  the  chief  of  police,  going  thence  to  the  home 
of  the  Chancellor  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  the 
government,  and  a  period  of  great  excitement  fol- 
lowed, resulting  in  much  bloodshed  in  Chaussee 
Street.    According  to  the  reports  of  eye-witnesses, 
who  are  naturally  contradicted  by  those  on  the  op- 
posite side,  the  Spartacus  people  called  upon  those 
soldiers  who  were  faithful  to  the  government,  to  hand 
over  their  arms  and  to  join  them.   When  the  soldiers 
refused  to  comply,  they  were  fired  upon.    They  re- 
turned the  fire  and  a  battle  ensued  which  resulted  in 
numerous  casualties,  both  dead  and  wounded,  on  both 
sides.   Since  the  strength  of  the  soldiers  was  superior 
to  that  of  the  poorly  armed  mob,  the  number  of  sacri- 
fices on  the  side  of  the  mob  was  much  greater  than 
on  the  side  of  the  soldiers.    As  always  happens  in 
such  cases,  many  innocent  persons  were  victims." 

Not  only  did  this  demonstration  result  in  street 
fighting,  but  it  also  provoked  other  attempts  to  em- 
barrass the  existing  government.  The  same  article 
in  Vorwaerts  relates  that  "the  vice-sergeant-major 
F  —  who,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 


men,  proposed  the  arrest  of  the  executive  council  of 
the  lower  house,  maintained  positively  that  he  was 
acting  under  governmental  orders.  That  he  was  act- 
ing good  faith  is  quite  apparent  from  the  fact  that  he 
entered  the  home  of  the  Chancellor  in  a  most  naive 
manner  and  announced  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  mis- 
sion. The  question  is,  who  instructed  the  vice-ser- 
gant-major  ?  In  testifying  he  mentioned  three  power- 
ful strangers.  We  hope  to  apprehend  these  men  very 
shortly  and  to  explain  to  them  that  world  history  is 
not  made  by  following  the  methods  of  Coepenick." 

Moved  by  the  increasing  violence  of  the  Spartacus 
Group,  the  soldiers  in  Berlin  have  thrown  their  sup- 
port completely  to  the  side  of  the  existing  government. 
Kreuz-Zeitung,  December  7,  writes:  "In  the  dusk  of 
a  December  evening,  columns  of  armed  sailors  and 
soldiers  formed  in  front  of  the  house  of  the  Chancel- 
lor. Using  a  crude  block  of  wood  as  a  platform,  the 
soldier  Spiro  delivered  the  following  speech  to  the 
troops:  'Germany  stands  today  under  the  heavy  mis- 
fortune of  a  threatening  catastrophe,  which  can  be 
averted  only  through  the  conscious  union  of  all  ele- 
ments and  the  co-operation  of  each  individual  for  the 
good  of  the  whole.  Meantime  we  desire  that  the  Ger- 
man people,  as  soon  as  possible,  shall  come  together, 
that  the  National  Assembly  shall  be  called  for  the 
20th  of  December.  The  Executive  Committee  must 
not  be  permitted  to  continue  its  meddling  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Government.  Is  the  Executive  Committee  to  be 
permitted  to  go  on  indefinitely  with  its  disastrous 
work?  That  this  may  not  be,  I  come  here  to  announce 
the  German  Republic  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
claim in  your  midst,  supported  by  armed  force  and 
speaking  in  behalf  of  the  entire  nation,  Fritz  Ebert 
as  President  of  Germany.  For  the  German  Social 
Republic  and  its  first  President,  Fritz  Ebert,  hurrah, 
hurrah,  hurrah!'  " 

Greeted  by  tumultuous  applause  and  by  the  con- 
tinuous roll  of  drums,  Ebert  came  from  the  Chancel- 
lor's palace  to  speak  to  the  soldiers.  He  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: "We  stand  face  to  face  with  tremendous  diffi- 
culties which  have  been  brought  upon  us  by  the  war 
and  the  terms  of  the  armistice.  Our  economic  activi- 
ties form  the  foundation  of  our  life.  But  our  eco- 
nomic activities  will  become  even  more  difficult  if 
arbitrary  methods  are  permitted  to  redound  ulti- 
mately to  the  injury  of  the  laboring  classes.  We  must 
carry  through  our  social  program  not  with  individual 
experiments,  but  through  the  medium  of  Imperial 
governmental  action.  A  united  will  must  guide  the 
history  of  the  Empire.  The  direction  of  affairs  must 
lie  in  the  hands  of  the  federal  government.    .    .  . 

"If  you  desire  so  keenly  the  National  Assembly, 
you  must  not  forget  that  your  comrades  must  first 
return  from  the  front,  and  that  they  who  have  shared 
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with  you  all  of  the  hardships  of  the  war  wish  also 
to  vote.  Be  patient  until  the  16th  of  December  when 
all  of  the  Working  Men's  and  Soldiers'  Councils  will 
formulate  the  technical  terms  for  conducting  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  Today  I  appeal  to  you  to  preserve 
the  strictest  of  discipline  and  to  strive  to  become  a 
body  of  troops  with  a ,  thoroughly  unified  purpose, 
which  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  power  that 
is  able  to  reconstruct  Germany  in  the  future.  Thus 
shall  the  nucleus  of  a  new  free  Germany  be  created. 
Hail  to  the  young  social  German  Republic!" 

Following  this  address,  says  the  Kreuz-Zeitung, 
"a  young  student  spoke,  assuring  the  government  the 
entire  support  of  the  workingmen.  Then  a  man  who 
said  he  was  a  sailor  from  Kiel,  mounted  the  platform 
and  said  that  the  soldiers  desired  nothing  more  than 
peace,  bread,  and  work.  The  men  who  wish  to  deny 
the  people  these  most  primitive  but  most  necessary 
of  all  desires  should  be  behind  lock  and  key." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  his  speech  to  the  sol- 
diers, Ebert  studiously  avoided  replying  to  Spiro's 
greeting  of  "President  Fritz  Ebert."  But  Spiro  was 
not  to  be  put  aside  so  easily.  Mounting  the  platform 
again  he  said:  "Still  I  have  a  perfectly  clear  ques- 
tion to  put  to  Mr.  Ebert:  Mr.  Ebert  has  just  been 
called  to  the  Presidency  of  the  German  Republic. 
Does  he  accept  this  call  or  not!   Yes  or  No!" 

Ebert  then  replied:  "Comrades!  The  appeal 
which  has  just  been  made  to  me  I  cannot  and  will  not 
accept  until  I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Government." 

The  action  of  Ebert  won  general  praise  from  the 
press.  Vorwaerts,  December  7,  says:  "Ebert's  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  incidents  which  occurred  at  his 
home  gives  proof  that  the  Government  is  determined 
to  pursue  its  policies,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor 
the  left. 

"Ebert  has  not  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Re- 
public which  was  tendered  him  by  the  soldiers.  He 
has  shown  also  by  his  attitude  that  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  refuses  to  secure  sole  power  by  a  bold  at- 
tack and  that  the  agreements  which  they  have  made 
still  hold.  On  the  other  hand,  one  cannot  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Berlin  and 
of  the  whole  Empire  desire  in  their  liberal  minded 
way,  a  strong  government  that  will  preserve  order  and 
restore  confidence  in  the  power  of  social  democracy. 

While  approving  of  the  attitude  of  Ebert,  and 
finding  little  to  condemn  in  the  orderly  conduct  of 
the  soldiers,  Vorwaerts  is  unsparing  in  its  criticism 
of  the  Spartacus  people :  "The  events  which  took  place 
in  Berlin  yesterday  afternoon  and  evening  are  not 
only  lamentable,  but  they  are  to  be  sharply  con- 
demned. It  is  most  essential  that  they  be  thoroughly 
investigated  and  that  the  guilty  parties  be  brought  to 
justice  regardless  of  their  identity.  Even  if  it  should 
be  disclosed  that  the  leaders  of  this  deplorable  busi- 
ness were  working  for  the  interests  of  the  people,  it 
cannot  under  any  condition  serve  as  an  excuse." 

Again,  Vorwaerts  finds  in  these  events  complete 
proof  that  the  Spartacus  Group  is  generally  opposed 


by  the  masses  of  the  people:  "The  sad  course  of 
events  in  Chaussee  Street  reflects  the  insane  program 
of  the  Spartacus  Group,  and  shows  the  bitter  hatred  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  soldiers  of  Berlin  toward  their  activ- 
ities. If  the  Spartacus  people  make  the  accusation 
that  the  government  permitted  the  people  to  be  fired 
upon,  then  a  reply  may  be  made  to  the  effect  that  in 
Chaussee  Street  the  people  fired  upon  the  people,  for 
the  soldiers  are  still  included  in  that  term.  .   .   . " 

Furthermore  Vorwaerts  approves  entirely  of  the 
action  of  the  government,  saying:  "The  government 
has  done  its  duty.  It  has  backed  up  the  Executive 
Council,  arrested  the  leaders  of  the  outbreak  in  Prince 
Albrecht  Street  and  has  ordered  a  searching  investiga- 
tion to  be  conducted  in  every  case.  No  doubt  it  re- 
gards the  condition  of  affairs,  which  was  brought 
about  by  the  revolution,  as  a  preliminary  requirement, 
and  that  a  modification  of  this  condition  by  high 
handed  methods  would  not  be  considered,  whether  the 
result  might  prove  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  its  fu- 
ture program.  It  has  taken  as  its  watchword:  'We 
want  not  civil  war  but  democracy  and  order!  No  un- 
necessary bloodshed!' 

"If  the  Spartacus  Group  declares  that  it  will  re- 
spect the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  people  and 
will  renounce  all  its  plans  for  a  despotism,  then  the 
Government  can  undertake  the  responsibility  of  guar- 
anteeing that  the  new  order  of  things  will  guard 
against  a  counter  revolution  on  the  part  of  the  oppos- 
ing faction  and  that  further  bloodshed  will  be  pre- 
vented." 

Scheidemann's  Ultimatum 
In  the  midst  of  these  disturbances  in  Berlin,  the 
Government  finds  it  increasingly  difficult  to  take  defi- 
nite action.  It  is  clear  that  all  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  not  agreed  as  to  the  future  of  the  action 
that  should  be  taken.  Moreover,  Scheidemann  is 
finding  his  position  increasingly  difficult  and  threat- 
ens to  resign.  Volkstimme,  December  9,  says:  "In 
one  of  the  meetings  in  Berlin  last  Sunday  Scheide- 
mann said  concerning  the  recent  events:  'The  arrest 
of  the  Executive  Council  was  a  piece  of  buffoonery. 

.  Ledebour  should  properly  have  played  his 
part  in  1848;  his  charges  against  me  concerning  my 
activities  in  the  cabinet  of  Prince  Max  are  from  begin- 
ning to  end  invented.  My  actions  in  this  cabinet  con- 
sisted first  in  releasing  Liebknecht  from  prison,  and 
secondly  in  releasing  Kaiser  William  II  from  the 
throne.  Meantime  I  aided  in  bringing  about  an  armis- 
tice and  peace.  The  Government  of  Ebert  and  Haase 
has  the  heaviest  responsibilities  to  bear  of  any  Gov- 
ernment which  has  existed  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  people  stand  behind  it,  yet  this 
Government  sits  day  afted  day  on  a  powder  barrel. 
This  is  a  situation  which  cannot  possibly  continue  to 
exist. 

"  'By  following  that  empty-headed  Spartacus 
tribe,  we  would  be  starving  within  two  weeks  and  the 
French  and  English  would  be  in  Berlin.  The  immedi- 
ate socializing  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the 
Spartacus  people  would  ruin  German  industry  and 
trade  to  such  an  extent  that  our  children  and  their 
children's  children  would  suffer  the  consequences.  The 
tribe  of  the  Internationalists  in  Munich,  which  is  fol- 
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lowed  by  a  group  of  irresponsible  soldiers,  is  a  brain- 
less band  of  robbers.  The  reproach  that  we,  here  in 
Berlin,  look  on  with  folded  arms  at  groups  of  armed 
bands  is  not  without  foundation.  As  for  myself,  I 
declare  that  I  will  not  participate  in  this  state  of  af- 
fairs for  eight  more  days.  Naturally  I  do  not  speak 
for  the  ministry,  but  only  for  myself.  Meantime  I 
cannot  be  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  we  have  no  peace, 
no  amelioration  of  the  armistice  terms  and  no 
bread.'  " 

In  the  German  press  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  growing 
demand  that  the  Government  take  a  firmer  attitude  re- 
specting the  revolutionary  demonstrations  in  Berlin, 
particularly  toward  the  doings  of  the  Spartacus 
Group.  Germania,  December  10,  is  especially  assid- 
uous in  recommending  firm  measures:  "The  events 
of  yesterday  have  not  in  the  least  altered  the  situation 
fundamentally.  The  government  Socialists  appar- 
ently have  closed  their  eyes  to  this  fact.  Our  viewpoint 
of  the  facts  in  the  case  has  been,  and  still  is,  that  the 
government  sits  idly  by  while  anarchy  arms  itself 
with  every  means  at  its  disposal  and  its  power  in- 
creases from  day  to  day.  The  Government  does  noth- 
ing to  prevent  its  own  police  force  from  being  publicly 
disarmed,  but  on  the  contrary  has  given  orders  to  its 
troops  to  protect  themselves  at  any  price.  What  would 
be  said,  if,  during  a  demonstration  of  the  Spartacus 
people  before  the  Chancellor's  home,  three  automo- 
biles filled  with  Republican  soldiers  should  drive  up 
to  guard  against  violence  and  should  allow  themselves 
to  be  disarmed  by  the  demonstrators  without  offering 
resistance  or  a  word  of  protest.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  outcome  of  such  ostrich-like  policies.  The 
power  of  anarchy  would  soon  engulf  the  Government. 
Words  are  useless  unless  they  are  supported  in  criti- 
cal moments  by  deeds.  'Speech  is  free,'  so  Vorwaerts 
says  quite  truthfully,  but  arms  are  not.  No  one  should 
be  allowed  to  go  about  Berlin  with  machine  guns  in 
his  possession,  except — in  case  of  extreme  necessity — 
the  troops  of  the  Government.  While  Vorwaerts  de- 
nies the  statements,  the  facts  still  remain  that  nothing 
has  been  done  to  prevent  anarchy  from  running  riot." 

"Berlin  is  under  arms.  One  is  permitted  to  plant 
machine  guns  before  the  Governor's  residence  and  be- 
fore the  home  of  the  Chancellor,  in  fact  wherever  it 
pleases  one's  fancy  to  do  so,  and  still  this  goes  unpun- 
ished. Yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
the  guards  of  the  government  to  permit  themselves  to 
be  disarmed.  Vorwaerts  appealed  to  Scheidemann 
today,  and  he  in  turn  has  said  that  such  conditions 
could  not  endure  for  more  than  eight  days  and  thus 
passed  a  final  judgment  upon  the  situation.  There  are 
other  people,  however,  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  it 
cannot  continue  for  a  longer  period  than  48  hours. 

"it  is  a  characteristic  interpretation  of  Vorwaerts 
that  prompts  it  to  say  that  Berlin  reflects  the  mind  of 
the  Empire  and  the  Empire  thinks  as  Berlin.  The 
events  of  yesterday  will  convey  to  the  outside  world 
the  impression  that  Bolshevism  is  steadily  growing  in 
Berlin.  Indeed  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  disorder 
in  the  Empire  gives  the  wrong  impression  to  the  out- 
side world,  which  ought  not  to  be  given  under  the 
much  glorified  'justice  of  the  revolution.'  " 


Counter  Revolution 

Recently  there  has  been  much  talk  in  Germany 
concerning  counter  revolution.  The  Spartacus  Group 
particularly  has  sought  to  make  capital  of  the  counter 
revolution  idea,  warning  the  people  that  drastic  mea- 
sures must  be  taken  in  order  to  prevent  the  restoration 
of  the  old  regime.  The  Leipzieger  Neueste  Nachrich- 
ten,  December  10,  while  discussing  recent  disturb- 
ances in  Berlin,  discredits  this  idea  of  a  counter  revo- 
lution: "Liebknecht  and  his  outfit  had  planned  a 
demonstration  for  Sunday  evening,  which  would  de- 
stroy the  Government  or  at  least  compel  its  majority 
Socialist  members,  Ebert,  Landsberg  and  Scheide- 
mann to  get  out.  Naturally  this  attempt  could  not  be 
kept  secret  and  the  soldiers,  angered  by  the  news  of  the 
insurrection,  prepared  to  meet  the  Spartacus  people 
on  Friday.  .  .  .  The  whole  affair  is  certainly 
deplorable,  but  blame  rests  upon  the  Minority  which 
for  several  weeks  now  has  terrorized  Berlin  and  kept 
the  city  in  a  constant  state  of  tension." 

The  article  points  out  also  that  certain  Socialistic 
newspapers  have  attempted  to  place  the  blame  for  the 
affair  upon  the  soldiers,  describing  their  opposition  to 
the  Spartacus  people  as  a  "counter  revolution."  But, 
as  the  Leipzieger  Neueste  Nachrichten  points  out,  "the 
soldiers,  who  on  Friday  evening  presented  themselves 
before  the  house  of  the  Chancellor,  were  seeking  not 
to  restore  William  II  to  the  throne,  but  only  to  make 
Ebert  President." 

Other  papers  are  generally  agreed  that  counter 
revolutions  are  not  imminent  in  Germany.  On  the 
contrary  the  Volkstimme,  December  10,  which  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  organ  susceptible  to  fright  from  a  con- 
servative scarecrow,  feels  sure  that  it  has  found  a 
counter  revolution  brewing  in  Chemnitz. 

"Now,"  says  Volkstimme,  "Chemnitz  too  has  had 
its  counter  revolution.  Some  respected  citizens  of 
Chemnitz  have  shown  themselves  as  feudal  as  the  bru- 
tal officers  of  the  former  Uhlans  of  the  Kaiser.  Since, 
however,  the  officers  did  not  dare  to  undertake  any  ac- 
tion alone,  the  soldiers  had  first  to  be  won  over  to  the 
revolution.  The  purpose  of  the  revolution  was  to  re- 
instate the  old  reactionary  order.  With  this  the  Sol- 
diers would  have  nothing  to  do,  for  they  had  been 
thoroughly  prejudiced  against  the  monarchic  system 
during  the  war.  Thereupon  the  officers  wisely  an- 
nounced that  they  were  supporters  of  the  Ebert-Haase 
government  and  that  the  business  in  hand  was  to  drive 
the  Bolshevist  and  Spartacus  elements  from  the  Chem- 
nitz Workingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Council,  saying  that 
the  latter  had  stolen  a  million  and  half  marks  from 
the  city,  that  they  had  killed  and  eaten  five  pigs,  arid 
had  rented  the  Hotel  Continental  for  15,000  marks 
per  month. 

"With  the  aid  of  such  lies  and  after  the  spirit  of 
'victory,'  along  with  a  large  quantity  of  brandy,  had 
been  infused  into  the  Uhlans,  it  was  possible  to  launch 
a  counter  revolution  with  its  reactionary  aims,  dis- 
guised as  a  movement  in  support  of  the  Ebert-Haase 
government.  The  Chemnitz  bourgeois  press  is  now 
busying  itself  with  turning  truth  into  falsehood  to  pre- 
vent the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  the  counter  revolu- 
tion, initiated  by  a  bourgeois  clique,  had  failed.  For 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  men  who  profit  by  the 
capitalistic  system  wished  to  stir  up  a  revolt,  hoping 
through  some  eventuality  to  reinstate  the  old  regime." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Dutch 

Holland  and  the  Allied  Press 

Now  that  even  China  and  Siam  are  reported  as 
finding  fault  with  the  course  taken  by  the  Dutch  en- 
voys there,  Ret  Vaderland  (National  Liberal),  De- 
cember 8,  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Action  Against 
Our  Country,"  reviews  the  various  questions  raised  in 
parts  of  the  foreign  press  against  Holland:  "The 
huge  propaganda  machinery  of  the  Allies  is  now  in 
motion.  Complaints,  grievances,  accusations  are 
heaped  on  us  from  all  sides.  These  appear  not  to  be 
related  to  each  other  and  are  directed  against:  the 
sojourn  in  Holland  of  the  ex-Kaiser,  and  the  keeping 
open  by  day  and  night  of  the  telegraph  office  at  Ame- 
rongen,  viewed  abroad  as  a  facility  for  carrying  out 
the  ex-Kaiser's  plans;  the  internment  of  German  boats 
from  Antwerp;  the  passage  of  German  troops  through 
Limburg;  the  course  pursued  by  the  Dutch  envoys  at 
Peking  and  at  Bangkok;  the  treatment  of  the  subjects 
of  the  belligerent  powers  in  our  country;  the  importa- 
tion from  America  of  food-stuffs  which  we  asked  for 
to  keep  up  from  starvation,  but  which  is  represented 
as  serving  solely  to  further  our  commercial  interests 
with  Germany.  All  these  are  probably  only  the  fore- 
runners of  other  complaints  to  come. 

"As  regards  the  Chinese  and  Siamese  situations, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  complaints  do  not 
emanate  from  the  governments  at  Peking  or  Siam.  The 
Allied  governments,  or  one  of  them,  are  at  the  back  of 
this.  The  Chinese  Government  might  find  ground  for 
discussion  in  connection  with  the  problems  of  Chinese 
subjects  in  our  East  Indies,  but  this  is  not  the  point  in 
question.  The  point  submitted  is  that  our  envoys  in 
Peking  and  Bangkok,  being  entrusted  with  the  inter- 
ests of  Germans  and  Austrians,  attended  to  these  in 
a  manner  which  did  not  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  Al- 
lies, especially  of  England. 

"When  China  was  induced  to  declare  war  on  Ger- 
many, England  tried  to  prevail  on  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment to  interne  all  Germans  in  China.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  during  the  negotiations  at  The  Hague 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  the  German  represen- 
tatives made  it  a  condition  that  Germans  in  China 
were  not  to  be  interned.  England  attached  more  im- 
portance to  the  carrying  out  of  her  plans  in  China,  so 
the  negotiations  were  dropped. 

"When  our  envoy  in  Peking  assumed  charge  of 
the  interests  of  the  Germans,  Reuter's  Agency  reported 
his  diplomatic  work  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  this 
agency,  when  approved  of  the  action  of  the  British 
Government  is  to  be  created.  The  same  statement  is 
true  as  to  the  Bangkok  question." 

This  paper  then  asks  what  is  the  object  of  all  such 
actions  against  Holland,  and  then  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing explanation:  "The  object  is  to  prepare  pub- 
lic opinion  in  Allied  countries  and  in  the  world  in 
general,  so  that  it  will  approve  the  harsh  attitude  of 
the  Allied  Governments  against  our  country.  The 
probable  recalling  of  our  envoys  from  Peking  and 
Bangkok  will  be  due  not  so  much  to  a  possible  short- 


coming in  diplomatic  etiquette  on  their  part  as  to  the 
desire  abroad  to  have  a  free  hand  in  dealing  with 
German  and  Austrian  subjects  in  connection  with  their 
property  in  the  Far  East. 

"Our  importation  of  food-stuffs  from  America  is 
threatened,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  Daily  Chroni- 
cle, in  order  to  force  us  by  privations  to  surrender  the 
ex-Kaiser. 

"The  manner  in  which  the  passage  of  German 
tioops  through  Limburg  and  the  internment  of  Ger- 
man boats  are  treated,  serves  to  support  Belgian  an- 
nexationist plans.  These  last  plans  constitute  the 
main  danger  of  the  foreign  press  campaign  against 
our  country,  unless  our  colonies  are  later  also  to  be- 
come the  object  of  covetousness." 

The  same  paper  reports  that  at  Maastricht,  a  com- 
mittee has  been  formed  to  oppose  with  all  its  power 
the  political  propaganda  aiming  at  the  annexation  by 
Belgium  of  part  of  Limburg,  and  also  to  form  a  union 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Zeeuwsch-Flanders  (territory 
of  the  upper  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt). 

The  Maasbode  (Catholic),  December  10,  reports 
that  great  indignation  prevails  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Holland  as  a  result  of  the  annexationist  propa- 
ganda of  some  of  the  Belgian  papers.  It  remarks  that 
as  this  unofficial  activity  is  steadily  assuming  a  more 
official  character,  the  time  has  come  for  Holland  to 
act  and  protest.  "An  extension  of  Belgian  territory 
would  make  Belgium  a  tri-lingual  country.  Already 
bi-lingualism  has  proved  a  political  puzzle  for  her. 
It  seems  as  though  she  wanted  to  imitate  Napoleon  in 
claiming  right  to  additional  territory  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  par  of  the  alluvial  deposits  of  Belgian 
rivers." 

Aside  from  the  question  of  right,  this  paper  vio- 
lently condemns  such  "maddening  plans"  from  every 
point  of  view- — geographical,  ethnological,  and  na- 
tional. It  remarks  that  a  plebiscite  would  show  how 
determined  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  provinces 
are  to  remain  Netherlanders,  and  concludes:  "The 
Belgian  annexationists  are  playing  a  deep  game,  one 
of  political  intrigue,  one  which  creates  hatred  and 
revenge,  one  of  injustice  and  abuse  of  power." 

In  connection  with  the  probable  recalling  of  Jhr. 
F.  Beelaerts  van  Blokland,  Dutch  envoy  at  Peking, 
the  Telegraaf  (Liberal  Anglophile),  December  9,  re- 
ports Tang-Tsai-Fou,  Chinese  envoy  at  The  Hague, 
as  having  declared  that  no  note  from  his  government 
had  been  sent  to  the  Dutch  Government,  but  that  little 
difficulties  had  arisen  which  bear  on  the  position  of  the 
Dutch  envoy,  whose  policy  in  dealing  with  German  in- 
terests had  not  been  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
Chinese  Government.  The  Chinese  envoy  is  quoted 
as  saying:  "Tell  your  readers  that  the  relations  be- 
tween China  and  Holland  will  always  remain  excel- 
lent. I  cannot  see  any  cause  for  a  misunderstanding 
much  less  for  a  conflict  between  the  two  governments. 
Furthermore  there  exists  a  treaty  between  our  two  na- 
tions, binding  them  to  submit  to  arbitration  any  differ- 
ences which  might  not  be  removable  along  diplomatic 
channels.  I  have  personally  negotiated  with  the 
Dutch  Government  in  connection  with  this  treaty  which 
bears  my  signature.  Should  ever  a  case  arise,  we 
would  be  guided  accordingly,  but  so  far  no  difference 
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has  presented  itself.  This  is  the  best  proof  that  the 
spirit  of  perfect  understanding  has  never  ceased  to 
dominate  the  relations  between  the  two  nations."  When 
asked  as  to  the  result  of  his  previous  meeting  with 
the  Dutch  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Chinese  en- 
voy is  quoted  as  remarking  merely  that  everything  was 
going  well  and  that  they  were  in  full  agreement. 

In  connection  with  the  relations  between  Holland 
and  Belgium,  the  Nieuwe  Courant  (Liberal  Germano- 


phile),  December  8,  quotes  Baron  Fallon,  Belgian  en- 
voy at  The  Hague,  as  having  said  in  an  interview:  "I 
can  assure  you  that  the  relations  between  our  two 
countries  are  as  good  and  friendly  as  ever.  The  Bel- 
gian Government  is  prompted  by  the  best  intentions 
to  maintain  and  further  the  ties  of  friendship  between 
our  country  and  Holland."  The  Belgian  envoy  is  said 
to  have  declared  also  that  the  policy  of  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment in  connection  with  the  passage  of  German 
troops  through  Limburg  had  created  a  bad  impression 
on  the  Belgians  and  their  allies. 


■  ■  ■  ' 
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Demobilization 
Scarcely  was  the  ink  dry  on  the  armistice  when 
the  French  papers  began  to  write  of  demobilization. 
This  problem,  complicated  as  it  admittedly  is  by  mili- 
tary, economic  and  social  considerations,  has  occu- 
pied the  stage  steadily  ever  since.  The  same  unpre-. 
paredness  for  peace  which  was  criticised  in  regard  to 
the  peace  preliminaries  (Press  Review,  December 
14)  appeared  in  this  connection,  and  ultimately  there 
was  revealed,  even  in  the  tones  of  the  papers  favorable 
to  the  Government,  a  note  of  irritation;  while  the  op- 
position papers  kept  up  a  continuous  and  open  atti- 
tude of  criticism  and  hostility.  Demobilization  has 
come  up  three  times  in  the  Chamber;  and  each  meet- 
ing has  been  more  stormy  than  its  predecessor.  The 
last  session  ended  in  a  vote  of  confidence  which  the 
Government  succeeded  in  getting  only  after  amending 
its  original  motion.  At  present  practically  the  only 
papers  which  have  not  expressed  vigorous  impatience 
are  either  the  thick  and  thin  Government  organs,  or 
the  news  sheets  which  have  as  their  only  business  to 
have  no  opinions  in  any  way. 

In  general,  the  criticisms,  whether  those  of  the  So- 
cialist opposition  or  of  other  parties,  have  not  been 
constructive ;  these  have  indicated  rather  an  inclination 
to  express  displeasure  at  the  inefficiency  of  the  pro- 
gram outlined.  As  time  passed,  with  less  and  less  ap- 
parently accomplished,  even  in  the  direction  of  draw- 
ing up  a  poli  y,  the  asperity  of  the  press  became  more 
and  more  noticeable.  The  same  tone  was  equally 
clear  in  the  debates  in  the  Chamber. 

The  original  prevalent  attitude  of  tolerance  is 
summed  up  in  Lt.  Col.  Fabry's  article  in  Oui,  Novem- 
ber 16.    Colonel  Fabry,  as  a  military  man  of  stand- 
ing, could  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  a  full  reali- 
zation of  the  military  difficulties  involved,  and  his 
subsequent  constructive  criticisms  in  special  articles 
November  24,  December  2,  9  and  12,  indicate  an  evi- 
dent disposition  to  be  fair-minded  in  the  whole  matter. 
"Everything  comes  finally,  even  demobilization!  I 
fancy  it  is  useless  to  point  out  that  until  yesterday  our 
demobilization  was  decidedly  ill-prepared.  The  fever 
which  has  seized  all  the  officers  and  all  the  commis- 
sions which  directly  or  indirectly  have  to  do  with  de- 
mobilization    .     .     .     indicates  the  state  of  unpre- 
paredness  in  which  we  once  more  find  ourselves."  Col- 
onel Fabry,  while  granting  that  every  step  of  the  pro- 
cess must  be  conducted  in  view  of  the  military  situ- 
ation and  a  possible  resumption  of  hostilities,  still 
goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  possible  to  "approach  a  ques- 
tion which  touches  everybody's  heart,  the  demobiliza- 
tion of  the  R.  A.  T.  (Territorial  Reserve  Army)  and 
the  auxiliaries  (men  mobilized  in  various  supply  or 
manufacturing  services  or  in  the  hospitals,  adminis- 


tration, transportation,  etc.).  While  the  front  can 
without  inconvenience  lose  some  of  its  effectives,  the 
rear  must  still  be  kept  highly  organized  to  carry  out 
the  demobilization.  Now  the  R.  A.  T.  and  the  aux- 
iliaries, at  present  give  life  to  the  service  in  the  rear; 
they  can  only  be  relieved  when  they  are  replaced.  Will 
this  have  to  be  done  with  men  of  the  younger  classes?" 

The  Temps,  November  17:  "the  Government  an- 
nounced that  the  men  of  the  classes  of  1887,  1888  and 
1889  will  be  released  definitely  from  all  military  obli- 
gations and  returned  at  once  to  their  homes."  This, 
the  first  step  in  demobilization,  would,  however,  have 
been  taken  in  any  event  had  the  war  continued,  in  view 
of  the  undertaking  of  M.  Abrami  in  August  (Press 
Review,  August  5)  and  consequently  the  comment  of 
the  Petite  Republique,  November  17,  seems  a  trifle 
disingenuous:  "The  Government  hereby  proves  its  in- 
tention to  satisfy  the  wish  of  the  country  by  proceeding 
as  rapidly  as  is  expedient  to  demobilization.  There 
is  no  need,  however,  to  hide  the  fact  that  it  is  an  opera- 
tion which  will  be  long."  Le  Rap  pel,  November  17: 
"public  opinion  is  already  troubled  by  the  delays 
The  Government,  we  think,  will  be  wise 
to  show  its  solicitude  for  the  great  interests 
of  France." 

November  22,  Mr.  Abrami,  the  Under-Secretary 
of  War  Administration,  representing  the  Government 
''himself  brought  the  debate  into  the  Chamber  and  in 
response  to  a  question  .  .  .  demanded  imme- 
diate discussion,"  Journal,  November  23.  In  the 
course  of  this  discussion,  Mr.  Abrami  outlined  the 
Government's  accomplishments  and  promises: 

1.  The  demobilization  promised  in  August  for 
the  classes  of  1887,  1888  and  1889  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

2.  The  Government  has  decided  to  include  offi- 
cers of  the  reserve  in  their  class  for  the  purposes  of 
demobilization,  and  to  carry  out  a  similar  policy  for 
volunteers  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Furthermore, 
fathers  of  four  children  are  to  be  demobilized  with  the 
class  indicated  by  the  date  of  the  birth  of  their  fourth 
child. 

3.  "Tomorrow  the  class  of  1890  may  be  con- 
sidered as  demobilized." 

4.  The  class  of  1891,  because  of  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  service  of  transportation,  cannot  be 
released  at  once,  but  will  be  liberated  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.   "It  is  an  affair  of  several  days." 

5.  As  far  as  possible  compensation  leaves  will  be 
accorded  to  men  who  were  mobilized  before  their 
class. 

The  minister's  statement  that  Germany  was  not 
living  up  to  the  armistice  was  received  with  disap- 
proval by  the  Left,  but  his  explanation  of  the  delay 
in  demobilization  based  on  this  assumption,  created 
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enthusiasm  in  the  rest  of  the  Chamber.  He  added  that 
he  was  authorized  to  say  that  Marshals  Foch  and  Pe- 
tain  and  M.  Clemenceau  were  in  agreement  to  effect 
demobilization  as  quickly  as  possible.  Upon  being 
pressed  to  specify  a  date  he  refused,  and  followed  his 
refusal  by  an  announcement  of  the  Government's  gen- 
eral policy:  '"The  principle  adopted  is,  that  of  the  re- 
turn, class  by  class;  .*  .  .  this  process  will  be 
carried  out  with  large  blocks  of  men.  A  certain  num- 
ber of  coefficients  of  priority  can  be  given  to  married 
men,  especially  to  those  who  are  fathers  of  families. 
There  will  probably  be  a  gain  of  a  class  or  a  class  and 
a  half  for  each  child."  The  Government  announced 
its  further  intention  of  providing  the  men  with  new 
civilian  clothes  "thereby  ensuring  occupation  for  an 
important  number  of  female  workers." 

The  session  did  not  close,  however,  without  ques- 
tions and  a  debate  which  finally  led  M.  Pate,  of  the 
Army  Commission,  to  express  his  opinion  that  the 
R.  A.  T.  would  be  demobilized  by  January  31,  1919, 
which  satisfied  the  majority,  who  voted  with  the  Gov- 
ernment against  two  hostile  motions,  the  votes  stand- 
ing respectively  357  to  149  and  393  to  1. 

The  account  in  the  Rappel,  November  23,  is  in- 
teresting:   "Vehement  appeals  were  addressed  to  the 
Government  on  behalf  of  a  nation    .     .     .  which 
wants  to  live  again.    They  (the  Deputies)  listened  to 
men  who  said     .     .     .     that  the  country  would 
only  regain  her  splendor  if  the  armies  are  reduced  nu- 
merically, and  if  the  wave  of  returning  laborers  grows 
in  the  corresponding  proportion.    Harsh  words  were 
used.    The  freedom  of  the  tribune  allowed  the  criti- 
cism of  certain  errors.    One  deputy  amid  vigorous 
approval  protested  against  the  anomaly  of  keeping 
men  with  the  colors  solely  to  justify  the  presence  of 
their  officers.  The  Army  Commission  cannot  look  with 
indifference  on  these  facts."  The  Democratic  Nouvelle, 
November  23,  without  making  a  single  allusion  to  the 
character  of  the  debate,  remarked:  "Today  the  most 
elementary  prudence  requires  the  temporary  main- 
tenance under  the  colors  of  eight  classes."   The  Petite 
Republique,  November  23,  likewise  adopts  a  favor- 
able attitude  toward  the  Government:    "The  Govern- 
ment is  right;  the  situation  in  Germany  remains  ob- 
scure not  to  say  threatening     .     .     .     but  the  Gov- 
ernment must  not  deceive  itself.     .     .     .  Nobody 
doubts  its  intentions.     ...     In  such  a  situation, 
however,  actions  only  count.     .     .     .     They  (the 
Government)  are  not  always  well  informed  and  this 
gives  rise  to  discontent  and  recrimination  which  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  allow  to  develop."    Lt.  Col. 
de  Thomasson,  in  the  Petit  journal  of  this  date,  is  in- 
clined to  question  the  speed  of  the  Government's  prog- 
ress, but  does  so  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  The 
tone  of  la  France  Libre,  a  Socialist  paper,  which  is 
favorable  to  the  Government,  is  similar,  but  its  final 
comment  is  significant:    "The  debate  ended  with  a 
motion  registering  the  promises  made,  and  rich  in  its 
promise  of  future  bitterness  if  these  are  not  kept." 

The  Echo  de  Paris,  the  jingo,  militarist  organ  of 
Paris,  November  24,  announces  that  "a  new  organiza- 
tion is  being  created  which  will  be  charged  with  the 
methodical  execution  of  demobilization  in  accord  with 


the  High  Command  and  the  Ministry."  This  prophecy 
was  fulfilled  on  December  7  by  the  announcement  of 
the  appointment  of  the  youthful,  but  popular  M.  De- 
schamps,  as  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Demobiliza- 
tion. 

The  hitherto  decidedly  patient  tone  of  the  oppo- 
sition press  was  broken  by  the  irrepressible  Herve, 
November  24,  in  la  Victoire.  The  first  complaint  was 
that  the  censorship  "is  unwilling  to  allow  reports  on 
the  carelessness  in  demobilization  which  exasperates 
the  whole  nation,  and  which  if  continued  might  be- 
come dangerous."  Herve  then  proceeds  to  discuss  de- 
mobilization: "It  appears  very  clearly  from  the  last 
session  of  the  Chamber  that  our  Government  and  the 
administration  were  surprised  by  the  armistice.  .  .  . 
Without  reproaching  the  Premier  for  applying  to  the 
letter  his  famous  dictum  'I  am  waging  war,'  we  are 
astounded  that  the  Ministry  of  War  did  not  have  at 
least  one  bureau  which  long  ago  took  up  demobiliza- 
tion problems."  Speaking  of  M.  Abrami's  declara- 
tions, he  adds  "his  explanations  are  weak"  and  gives 
these  reasons:  the  danger  of  the  resumption  of  hos- 
tilities is  slight,  and  in  any  event  the  British  and  Amer- 
icans are  a  further  guarantee  of  France's  safety.  The 
return  of  the  R.  A.  T.,  a  class  chiefly  of  farmers,  will 
not  disturb  industry. 

Soon  the  scarcely  less  erratic  Oeuvre,  November 
25,  followed  Herve's  lead  and  General  Verraux  wrote: 
"Thus  Parliament  again  abdicated  before  empty 
promises."  These  promises  certainly  are  "little 
enough."  La  Lanterne,  November  27,  and  Vlnforma- 
tion,  November  30,  betray  a  similar  spirit  of  skepti- 
cism and  impatience.  On  December  3,  Vlnjormation 
definitely  and  without  animus  warned  the  Government 
that  affairs  could  not  continue  in  their  present  fashion. 
General  Verraux  in  VOeuvre,  November  29,  pub- 
lished a  comparison  of  the  British  arrangements  for 
demobilization  and  the  French  which  was  distinctly 
unfavorable  to  the  French  Government.  Although  the 
Intransigeant,  November  29,  published  an  appeal 
against  popular  impatience,  signed  by  a  lieutenant  of 
the  army,  the  same  paper  on  the  next  day  demanded 
"either  unlimited  leaves  or  provisional  release"  dur- 
ing the  period  before  full  demobilization. 

The  growing  impatience  of  the  press  was  again 
revealed  in  la  Victoire,  November  30:  "after  throw- 
ing a  shadow  over  our  joy  at  victory  by  its  careless- 
ness in  handling  returning  prisoners  (Press  Review, 
December  4),  our  administration  is  again  in  the  act 
of  wringing  the  heart  of  the  whole  nation  by  its  care- 
lessness in  dealing  with  demobilization.  In  nineteen 
days  not  a  class  has  been  demobilized,  and  M.  Abrami 
promised  to  begin  that  of  the  class  of  1890  on  Novem- 
ber 23."  M.  Abrami's  "tomorrow  has  now  become 
December  10.  At  this  rate  the  men  from  42  to  49  will 
not  be  demobilized  by  Easter.  Our  rulers  and  our 
bureaux  have  neither  the  intelligence  nor  the  courage 
to  prepare  a  rational  demobilization."  This  article 
also  draws  an  unfavorable  comparison  between  the 
methods  of  the  French  and  the  English  demobiliza- 
tion. La  Lanterne,  December  2,  VOeuvre,  December 
3,  reveal  decided  feeling  in  regard  to  the  Government 
procedure,  but  the  Debats,  December  4,  still  expressed 
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confidence  in  the  Government.  By  December  7,  Vln- 
transigeant  had  become  restless  and  published  an  arti- 
cle comparing  the  French  and  English  demobilization 
again  far  from  flattering  to  the  French.  The  Petit 
Parisien  on  the  same  day  greets  the  appointment  of  M. 
Deschamps  with  approval  (as  did  practically  all  the 
press)  and  says  nothing  of  the  difficulties  in  the  de- 
mobilization system.  The  Petit  Journal,  however,  ob- 
serves, "a  feeling  of  uneasiness  is  to  be  noted  through- 
out the  country.  .  .  .  It  is  urgently  necessary 
to  organize  and  to  begin  actual  demobilization." 
Again  the  British  method  of  demobilization  is  brought 
up  to  haunt  the  French  Government.  Herve  in  la  Vic- 
toire  of  this  date  once  more  attacks  the  whole  policy  of 
the  Government  and  specifies  incidents  of  bad  admin- 
istration, notably  one  case  of  repatriated  territorials 
(R.  A.  T.'s)  who  embarked  for  service  in  Indo-China 
twelve  days  after  the  armistice. 

As  late  as  December  8,  the  censor  refused  to  al- 
low the  Intransigeant  even  to  publish  an  interview 
with  M.  Deschamps.    To  this  the  paper  took  vigorous 
exception  in  an  article  on  December  9.  The  Petite  Re- 
publique,  December  8,  avers  that  it  is  "the  growing 
antagonism  between  Capital  and  Labor,  which  leads 
M.  Abrami  to  fear  demobilization.    Had  the  demobi- 
lization been  well  understood,  this  problem  would 
have  been  less  agonizing.     .     .     .     Must  we  re- 
sign ourselves  to  an  anarchic  demobilization,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  fluctuations' in  the  labor  market?"  Oui, 
December  8,  pointed  out  entirely  without  heat  that  the 
principle  of  equality,  that  is  demobilization  class  by 
class,  must  be  followed.   To  this  rule  the  absolute  exi- 
gencies of  the  situation  would  naturally  dictate  ex- 
ceptions.   The  official  announcement  was  made  De- 
cember 11  that  six  classes  of  the  R.  A.  T.  (1892- 
1897  both  inclusive)  would  be  completely  demobi- 
lized between  December  25,  1918,  and  February  7, 
1919.    Fathers  of  four  or  five  children  and  widowers 
with  three  living  children,  but  not  in  the  R.  A.  T.,  are 
to  be  demobilized  after  the  class  of  1897,  while  volun- 
teers for  the  duration  of  the  war  are  to  be  demobilized 
with  their  class.   This,  according  to  the  Intransigeant, 
December  8,  means  the  release  within  two  months  of 
900,000  men.    These  classes  are  to  be  demobilized 
in  echlons, — the  first  echelon,  including  the  classes  of 
1892,  1893  and  1894,  to  be  relieved  between  Decem- 
ber 25  and  January  9,  in  the  case  of  men  still  under 
arms,  between  January  6  and  13  for  the  rest.  The 
classes  of  1895,  1896  and  1897  are  to  be  released 
between  January  16  and  27  for  the  men  still  under 
arms,  and  between  January  28  and  February  4  for  the 
others.    But  the  communication  of  this  information 
by  the  Government  was,  it  seems,  made  only  "to  cer- 
tain privileged  papers,"  la  Victoire,  December  12. 

Le  Journal,  December  12,  commented  with  dis- 
tinct favor  on  the  Government  program,  and  recited 
the  difficulties  the  Ministry  had  to  face.  No  indica- 
tion was  given  of  the  stormy  character  of  the  session 
of  the  Chamber  which  took  place  on  December  11.  Ap- 
parently from  the  fact  that  there  was  a  similar  omis- 
sion in  many  papers,  these  journals  were  either  ig- 
norant of  it  or  deliberately  omitted  to  mention  it. 
The  notice  of  two  interpellations  on  demobilization 


was  brought  in,  and  M.  Deschamps  demanded  that  the 
debate  on  the  subject  be  adjourned  to  the  following 
Friday,  while  the  Socialist  Left  insisted  on  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday.  Thereupon  M.  Clemenceau,  who  was 
present,  spoke  to  M.  Deschamps  who  then  announced 
that  the  Government  insisted  on  adjournment  sine  die. 
At  this  point,  to  quote  the  Matin,  December  12,  "the 
tumult  increased,"  but  the  motion  was  sustained.  The 
Journal  Officiel,  December  12,  indicates  that  the  dis- 
cussion was  at  least  electrical;  there  were  frequent  in- 
terruptions, and  manifestations  not  alone  from  the  ex- 
treme Socialist  Left,  but  from  the  Radical  benches  as 
well. 

This  time  even  the  Journal  des  Debats,  December 
13,  was  moved  to  warn  the  Government  that  "they  will 
not  be  able  forever  to  invoke  the  difficulties  of  demob- 
ilization as  an  excuse."  The  royalist  Gaulois,  Decem- 
ber 13,  follows  the  same  course  of  comment:  "The 
Government  succeeded  in  keeping  the  demobilization 
cut  of  the  public  debate  for  the  moment,  but  it  re- 
mains a  no  less  serious  problem."  After  a  comparison 
of  the  Government's  improvident  and  hesitant  policy 
with  the  success  and  smoothness  of  execution  of  Ger- 
many's war  measures,  the  article  closes  bitterly,  ''We 
were  not  able  to  prepare  for  war  or  for  peace,  we  have 
been  surprisd  by  victory." 

Although  the  representatives  of  the  Government, 
at  the  session  of  December  11,  had  refused  to  commit 
themselves  even  as  to  the  date  of  further  discussion, 
they  suddenly  found  themselves  ready  to  discuss  it  on 
December  14.    "M.  Deschamps  took  the  initiative," 
Matin,  December  14.    "Last  Wednesday  he  did  not 
have  full  information  at  hand.  As  soon  as  the  Govern- 
ment  and   General  Headquarters  had  reached  an 
agreement,  he  announced  that  he  was  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Chamber."   The  same  statement  appears  in 
Oui,  December  14.    Nothing  in  this  article  of  the 
Matin,  which  covers  two  and  a  half  columns,  indi- 
cates the  happenings  in  the  Chamber,  and  it  closes 
with  the  announcement  that  the  Government  was  sus- 
tained by  a  show  of  hands  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
The  Pays,  December  14,  is  far  less  inclined  to  spare 
the  Government's  face,  and  announces:    "It  was  a 
session  of  such  impossible  confusion  that  a  detailed 
account  cannot  be  given.   The  problem  of  demobiliza- 
tion unexpectedly   raised     .     .     .    brought  out 
such  a  frenzy  of  opposing  interests  that  the  unfortu- 
nate Under-Secretary,  M.  Deschamps,  got  out  of  the 
affair  only  by  prodigies  of  prudence,  generalizations 
of  formulae,  and  great  discretion  in  the  explanation 
of  the  methods  which  he  had  at  first  set  forth  with  pre- 
cision, but  which  he  ultimately  had  to  alter  gradually 
almost  to  the  vanishing  point,  in  the  face  of  the  brutal 
contradiction  of  facts.  He  himself  brought  it  on  by  his 
sudden  initiative  in  answering  interpellations  which 
he  himself  48  hours  before  postponed  sine  die.  He 
was  to  have  explained  them  before  the  Army  Commis- 
sion, but  at  the  last  moment  elected  to  do  so  before  the 
Chamber."    Again  several  papers  give  no  indications 
that  there  had  been  any  unusual  manifestation  in  the 
Chamber.    It  is  noteworthy  also  that  M.  Deschamps 
had  "a  clear  personal  success,  but  at  the  end  lost  a  lit- 
tle of  his  prestige,"  Petite  Republique,  December  14. 
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It  is  clear  that  this  action  of  the  Government  was 
entirely  unexpected,  and  the  more  so  because  of  its  re- 
cent refusal  to  acquiesce  in  an  immediate  open  debate, 
a  fact  which  most  papers  at  least  mentioned.  The  ac- 
count in  FOeuvre,  December  14,  seems  to  be  the  most 
complete.  M.  Deschamps  rehearsed  the  program  of 
December  11  and  announced  the  complete  demobiliza- 
tion of  the  class  of  1891  within  ten  days,  adding  that 
the  Government,  to  facilitate  the  program  of  demobi- 
lization had  established  demobilization  depots  which 
will  release  the  men  near  their  own  homes. 
"So  far  this  program  received  full  approba- 
tion." The  Government  then  announced  that  de- 
spite its  wish  to  demobilize  class  by  class,  it  was  still 
necessary  to  face  an  economic  problem,  and  for  this 
reason  it  had  been  decided  "to  create  a  commission 
on  partial  release,  designed  to  return  as  rapidly  as 
possible  men  regarded  as  indispensable." 

At  this  statement  exclamations  broke  out  all  over 
the  Chamber,  but  at  the  announcement  that  the  Com- 
mission would  include  two  manufacturing  representa- 
tives, two  labor  representatives  and  one  agricultural 
representative,  a  formidable  uproar  drowned  the 
speaker's  voice.  The  rural  deputies  were  particularly 
incensed.  In  vain  M.  Deschamps  attempted  explana- 
tions. M.  Groussier,  who  was  presiding,  frantically 
rang  his  bell,  and  in  despair  threatened  to  suspend  the 
sitting.  When  relative  calm  again  reigned,  seven 
speakers  expressed  vigorous  disapproval  of  this  pol- 
icy, while  only  two  spoke  in  favor  of  it,  the  Socialist 
ex-minister  Albert  Thomas,  and  Admiral  Bienaime. 
This  part  of  the  session  I'Oeuvre  characterizes  as  "a 
scene  of  parliamentary  high  comedy." 

Six  orders  of  procedure  were  proposed, — one  (M. 
Voilin's)  recommending  a  rigorous  class-by-class  de- 
mobilization without  provisional  release,  and  another 
(M.  Morin's)  endorsing  the  Government's  program. 
M.  Deschamps  naturally  accepted  that  of  M.  Morin, 
but  committed  the  great  mistake  of  calling  for  a  vote 
of  confidence.  At  once  a  number  of  Deputies,  unwill- 
ing to  overthrow  the  Government,  declared  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  vote  in  approval  of  the  Morin 
motion.  They  begged  M.  Deschamps  to  reverse  his 
position,  but  he  remained  obdurate.  Very  vigorous 
conversations  ensued  between  leaders  of  the  Chamber 
and  representativs  of  the  Government.  Finally  a  new 
measure  was  offered  in  which  the  words  "approving 
all  declarations  of  the  Government"  were  replaced  by 
"cognizant  of  the  declarations  of  the  Government." 

This,  however,  did  not  end  the  matter,  for  M.  Voi- 
lin  demanded  that  M.  Deschamps  both  take  back  his 
statement,  and  declare  clearly  that  he  would  carry  out 
the  demobilization  class  by  class  with  no  provisional 
releases.  Fresh  tumult  ensued,  and  discreet  emis- 
saries, whom  M.  Bon  maliciously  pointed  out,  went  to 
take  counsel  with  the  Government  group.  Ultimately 
M.  Groussier,  after  repeated  strokes  on  his  bell,  ob- 
tained relative  calm,  and  upon  M.  Deschamps'  accept- 
ance of  M.  Voilin's  declaration,  the  Chamber  con- 
sented to  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Government. 

When  such  comments  appear  in  the  non-opposition 
papers,  it  can  easily  be  imagined  what  the  Socialists 
had  to  say.    Beginning  November  24,  the  Humanite, 


Journal  du  Peuple,  Populaire,  Heure,  Verite  and  Ba- 
taille  (the  latter  a  labor  paper)  kept  up  a  steady  series 
of  violent  attacks  on  the  Government,  criticising  the 
slowness,  uncertainty,  and  contradictions  in  the  policy 
and  its  execution,  and  constantly  mocking  the  ministe- 
rial explanations  and  definitions.  However,  aside 
from  a  series  of  articles  by  Albert  Thomas  in  Flnfor- 
mation,  sustaining  his  thesis  of  demobilization  by  pro- 
fession rather  than  by  classes,  the  Socialists  were 
hardly  better  able  than  the  rest  of  the  press  to  offer 
constructive  suggestions. 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

The  Extradition  of  the  Kaiser 
Dr.  Conrad  Bornbak  contributes  to  the  Lokal  An- 
zeiger,  December  9,  an  article  on  the  extradition  of 
the  Kaiser: 

One  seeks  in  vain  to  discover  what  po- 
litical end  such  a  transaction  would  serve. 
His  extradition  and  arraignment  could  only  serve  to 
satisfy  a  vulgar  passion  for  revenge.  To  desire  it  is 
utterly  to  oppose  the  effort  towards  an  equitable  peace. 
For  action  against  the  Kaiser  could  not  fail  to  cause 
among  the  German  people  ...  a  widespread 
feeling  of  humiliation  and  bitterness.  There  is,  be- 
sides, no  legal  sanction  for  the  procedure.  It  would 
be  nothing  less  than  unlawful  violence. 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  German  law,  the  prob- 
lem is  very  easily  solved.  During  his  reign  the  Kaiser 
was  absolute  and  inviolable;  therefore  he  can  never 
be  brought  to  account  for  anything,  whether  of  an  offi- 
cial nature  or  otherwise,  which  he  did  at  that  period. 
Moreover,  a  German  can  never  be  handed  over  to  a 
foreign  government.  These  fundamentals  of  German 
law  apply,  of  course,  only  to  Germany  and  foreign 
states  do  not  need  to  recognize  them  as  binding.  .  .  . 
However,  there  is  no  question  of  a  German  court  being 
involved  in  the  procedure  and  ...  an  appli- 
cation for  his  extradition  could  be  made  only  to  the 
Dutch  government. 

"The  Dutch  government  .  .  .  would  have 
to  question  whether  there  was  any  crime  involved  in 
the  case.  Since  the  Kaiser  is  not  Dutch  and  has  done 
nothing  criminal  in  Holland,  his  case  could  be,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Dutch  law,  only  a  case  of  a  crime 
committed  in  a  foreign  country  by  a  foreigner.  .  .  . 
Here  again  we  encounter  the  fact  that  the  German  Em- 
peror and  King  of  Prussia  was  not,  according  to  Ger- 
man law,  responsible  and  could  not,  therefore,  have 
done  a  criminal  deed. 

"But  aside  from  this  consideration,  it  is  conceded 
by  a  custom,  which  has  developed  among  the  western 
civilized  nations  and  which  has  already  gained  the 
force  of  a  legal  precedent,  that  political  offenders  are 
not  liable  to  be  extradited.  .  .  .  The  privilege 
accorded  to  every  political  offender  of  taking  sanctu- 
ary in  a  foreign  state  of  which  he  is  not  a  citizen  and 
against  which  he  has  not  offended,  cannot  be  denied 
the  Kaiser. 

"Finally,  a  country  has  extradition  obligations 
only  ...  by  special  treaties..  .  .  Hol- 
land has  especially  excluded  political  crimes  from 
extradition  treaties  and  would  have  to  refuse,  for  this 
reason,  any  appeal  to  extradite. 
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"But  what  offense  has  the  Kaiser  committed?  To 
declare  war  is  essentially  the  recognized  right  of  the 
head  of  a  state.  There  is  no  difference  between  a  just 
and  an  unjust  war.  .  .  .  The  question  whether 
a  particular  war  is  just  will  always  receive  different 
answers  from  the  different  sides.  We  come  then  to 
the  question  of  war  measures  alleged  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  international  law.  International  law,  however, 
is  so  elastic  that  very  different  opinions  prevail  as  to 
the  legality  of  certain  war  measures  and  we  have  not 
yet  come  to  the  point  where  offenses  against  interna- 
tional law  are  punishable,  it  would  remain  to  be  deter- 
mined what  agency  had  the  right  to  apply  the  punish- 
ment. 

"The  French  government  recently  referred  the 
case  to  article  96  of  the  Penal  Code.  Thereby,  who- 
ever by  force  of  arms  seizes  or  destroys  public  prop- 
erty, cities,  fortresses,  ships,  or  conveyances  or  as- 
sumes command  of  an  armed  force,  incurs  punish- 
ment. The  Kaiser  is  to  be  called  to  account  for  what 
he  has  done  on  French  territory  against  the  French 
state.  ...  It  would  be  difficult  ever  to  estab- 
lish specifically  the  damage  the  Kaiser  has  done  the 
French  nation,  on  French  soil  and  acting  from  with- 
out, during  the  war.  And,  finally,  France  is  subject  to 
the  same  international  law,  for  the  alleged  violation 
of  which  she  claims  atonement.  By  recognized  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  the  head  of  a  nation  when 
in  a  foreign  country  is  ex-territorial,  that  is,  he  is 
treated,  without  reference  to  his  abode,  as  being  on  his 
own  soil.  Legally,  therefore,  the  Kaiser  has  never 
been  on  French  soil,  since  he  never  could  have  left 
German  soil.  Hence  his  behavior  can  only  be  judged 
by  German  law.  .  .  .  He  is  not  answerable  ac- 
cording to  German  law. 

"The  same  argument  applies  equally  to  alleged  of- 
fenses against  the  other  Allied  nations. 

"References  might  be  made  to  the  precedent  of 
Napoleon  I.  The  situation  and  the  law  were  quite  dif- 
ferent in  that  case.  Napoleon  received  the  island  of 
Elba  by  treaty  as  a  domain.  He  left  it  secretly,  over- 
threw the  legitimate  government  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
embroiled  Europe  in  a  new  war.  What  Napoleon  had 
done  previous  to  his  abdication  in  1814,  was  not 
brought  up  for  discussion.  He  was  called  to  account 
only  for  his  political  crime  against  France  in  1815, 
which  involved  all  Europe  in  travail.  On  account  of 
this  crime  he  was  regarded  at  the  Vienna  Congress  as 
an  ever-menacing  danger.  Napoleon,  therefore,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  his  own  nation,  was  a  political  of- 
fender, to  whom  article  96  of  the  Penal  Code  was 
applicable.  And  since  he  entrusted  himself  as  a  po- 
litical fugitive  to  England's  protection,  England  as- 
sumed the  role  of  jailer  for  Europe. 

"If  the  Entente  really  desires  the  extradition  of 
the  Kaiser,  it  will  have  to  be  obtained  by  unlawful 
violence.  Such  an  infraction  of  international  law 
would  rather  defeat  than  serve  a  political  end.  Tal- 
leyrand was  accustomed  to  say  of  similar  mistaken 
measures:  'That  is  worse  than  a  crime,  it's  a  blun- 
der!' " 


ALLIED  PRESS— British 

Montenegro 
The  affairs  of  Montenegro  can  hardly  be  said  to 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  march  of  events  in 
these  historic  days.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to 
find  that  there  is  apparently  little  press  comment  on 
recent  occurrences  in  that  country.  For  Montenegro, 
however,  these  have  been  of  great  importance.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Reuter  Dispatch  published  in  The  Times, 
December  3,  "On  November  29th,  the  Montenegrin 
Skupshtina  decided  to  depose  King  Nicholas  and  his 
House  and  unite  Montenegro  with  Serbia  under  King 
Peter." 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  December  3,  devoted  a 
short  editorial  to  the  passing  of  the  Montenegrin  Mon- 
archy. It  said  in  part,  "The  Montenegrins  are  in  race 
and  tongue  pure  Serbs,  and  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
union  of  Serbia  and  Montenegro  and  now  of  all  the 
other  Serb  lands  into  a  single  State  was  the  rival  am- 
bitions of  the  Montenegrin  and  Serbian  dynasties. 

.  All  other  Serb  lands  have  accepted  the  Serb- 
ian dynasty,  and  now  the  Montenegrin  parliament  has 
followed  suit  by  deposing  the  Montenegrin  House. 
That  this  conflict  should  have  ended  in  favor  of  the 
Serbian  and  against  the  Montenegrin  House  is  ex- 
plained by  the  records  of  the  two  dynasties  during 
the  war.  The  Serbian  King  and  Regent  held  out 
resolutely,  won  a  great  name  by  the  heroic  resistance 
of  their  people,  and  crowned  their  prestige  by  glorious 
victory.  The  Montenegrin  King  practically  offered  no 
resistance  to  the  Austrians  but  surrendered  his  coun- 
try and  the  bulk  of  his  army." 

On  December  6,  The  Near  East,  a  publication 
devoted  largely  to  Balkan  affairs,  takes  much  the  same 
point  of  view  toward  the  Montenegrin  dynasty.  It 
believes  that  further  confirmation  of  the  despatches 
is  necessary  in  order  to  admit  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act  of  the  National  Assembly,  but  it  considers 
that  "it  is  obvious  that,  if  King  Nicholas'  Government 
dallies  much  longer  in  France  instead  of  returning  to 
Montenegro,  some  such  step  as  that  attributed  to  the 
Podgoritza  Government  will  be  taken,  with  the  force 
of  a  constitutional  act."  In  regard  to  the  King  and 
his  family,  this  paper  says  in  part,  "In  his  day 
.  .  .  he  is  now  in  his  78th  year  .  .  .  King 
Nicholas  proved  himself  a  born  leader  of  men,  and 
was  in  every  way  a  prince  after  the  heart  of  his  hardy 
mountaineers.  ...  To  his  own  people  his  rela- 
tionship for  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  was  that  oi 
an  Homeric  chief. 

"Perhaps  the  major  portion  of  the  trouble  has 
turned  on  the  failure  of  King  Nicholas'  sons  to  in- 
spire this  confidence  which  had  been  their  father's 
great  asset.  .  .  .  Certainly,  the  record  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  who  is  married  to  a  German  Princess, 
compares  unfavorably  with  that  of  his  nephew,  the 
Serbian  Crown  Prince.  To  the  minds  of  some  of  his 
subjects,  King  Nicholas  has  allowed  family  affection 
to  outrun  his  judgment  as  the  head  of  the  nation;  and 
with  the  failure  of  the  princes  to  play  their  part  in 
the  national  crisis  has  been  associated  the  mediocre 
character  of  the  advisors  whom  the  King  has  kept 
around  him  in  his  exile.    ...    As  the  day  of 
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liberation  for  Montenegro  approached,  their  place 
was  in  the  Balkans;  but  with  a  strange  indifference 
to  their  own  position  and  to  the  King's  interests  they 
have  allowed  the  moment  when  they  might  have  re- 
instated the  dynasty  in  popular  opinion  to  pass  un- 
utilized. King  Nicholas  also  hesitated  to  exchange 
his  comfortable  exile  for  the  hardships  that  might 
have  awaited  him  in  Montenegro  and  his  enemies  have 
not  been  slow  to  profit  by  his  mistakes." 

The  Westminster  Gazette,  December  5,  published 
a  Reuter  Despatch  giving  more  details  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  ''This  Assembly  was  elected  by 
universal  suffrage,  each  kapetania  which  formerly 
sent  a  deputy  to  the  Skupshtina  electing  three  repre- 
sentatives to  attend  the  Assembly.  In  accordance  with 
ancient  custom  order  was  maintained  in  the  National 
Assembly  by  the  old  men  of  the  country.  Reunion 
with  Serbia,  and  consequently  with  the  new  Yugo- 
slav State,  was  proclaimed  unanimously."  On  De- 
cember 6,  The  Near  East,  in  commenting  on  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Montenegrin  Assembly,  voices  the 
opinion  that  the  action  of  this  body  should  not  be 
considered  as  an  accomplished  fact  because  of  the 
possible  lack  of  constitutionality  of  the  Congress.  "It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  no  false  step  will  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  Montenegro;  for  any  injustice  done  now 
is,  sure  to  prejudice  the  smooth  development  of  Yugo- 
slavia. .  .  .  The  actual  facts  are  necessarily 
outside  our  knowledge;  but  if  the  provisional  Yugo- 
slav government  wishes  to  lay  claim  to  even  the  most 
rudimentary  statecraft  it  will  examine  very  closely  the 
credentials  of  the  Podgoritza  Assembly  before  it  ac- 
cepts its  resolution.  It  is  evident  that  there  can  be 
no  time  for  a  general  election  in  Montenegro;  and  if 
there  had  been  it  would  be  necessary  to  inquire  under 
what  authority  it  had  been  held. 

"Without  doubt  the  situation  in  regard  to  Monte- 
negro is  anomalous.  King  Nicholas  and  his  Govern- 
ment delay  to  return  to  their  country.  If  they  are 
determined  to  leave  it  to  its  own  devices  for  an  in- 
definite period,  some  fresh  authority  will  have  to  be 
created  to  take  over  the  reins  of  government.  .  .  . 
The  wholehearted  adhesion  of  the  country  to  Yugo- 
slavia is  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  it  is  better  that 
the  Montenegrins  should  be  able  to  retain  their  self- 
respect  when  taking  the  formal  step.  No  one  inside 
or  outside  Montenegro  will  believe  that  the  meeting 
of  Podgoritza  was  a  constitutionally  elected  Skupsh- 
tina." 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  December  13,  prints 
an  article  from  a  correspondent  in  which  the  position 
of  the  National  Assembly  is  upheld.  "The  great 
Skupshtina  which  decreed  his  deposition  was  in  fact 
extraordinarily  representative  of  the  whole  Monte- 
negrin people.  With  two  or  three  exceptions  the 
whole  of  the  members  of  the  old  Skupshtina — many 
of  them  just  released  from  Austrian  prisons — were 
present  on  the  occasion.  As  had  been  done  before, 
moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  great  Skupshtina,  two  ad- 
ditional members  were  sent  from  each  constituency." 
The  Near  East,  December  13,  discusses  the  matter 
again,  but  its  views  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  the 


Guardian  s  correspondent  in  regard  to  the  Assembly. 
It  refers  to  the  fact  that  King  Nicholas  does  not  ac- 
knowledge the  competency  of  the  meeting  "to  deter- 
mine the  future  constitution  of  Montenegro.  This 
right  it  is  pointed  out  belongs  only  to  the  National 
Parliament,  whose  members  have  been  legally  elected 
by  the  people.  A  large  number  of  the  deputies  are 
still  detained  in  what  was  Austria-Hungary;  others 
have  not  yet  returned  from  Allied  or  Neutral  coun- 
tries. The  Podgoritza  Assembly  would  seem  to  have 
acted  with  more  haste  than  discretion." 

The  Near  East  also  draws  attention  to  the  con- 
tinued absence  of  King  Nicholas  from  the  country.  It 
adds:  "His  request  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Monte- 
negro was  made  to  the  French  Government  over  three 
weeks  ago,  but  so  far  the  latter  has  not  seen  its  way  to 
grant  it.    The  reason  for  the  refusal  is  not  apparent. 

No  doubt  King  Nicholas  looks  to  France  to 
gain  material  assistance  on  his  return  to  his  country, 
and  on  this  ground  the  French  Government  could 
pledge  the  inopportunity  of  the  moment  for  his  re- 
turn, but  the  result  is  to  prejudice  the  King's  position 
among  his  people.  In  such  circumstances,  however, 
it  would  have  been  better  for  King  Nicholas  to  have 
returned  empty-handed  rather  than  to  have  allowed 
himself  to  be  placed  in  a  false  position." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swedish 
President  Wilson  and  the  Peace  Conference 
The  Scandinavian  press,  in  general,  shows  a 
quiet  confidence  that  President  Wilson's  visit  to  the 
Peace  Conference  will  exert  a  fair-minded  influence 
over  the  deliberations  of  that  body.  The  Swedish 
press  uttrances  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  chief 
Scandinavian  papers.  The  Norrkopings  Tidningen, 
December  4,  says,  "Everything  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  President  wants  to  see  a  New  Germany,  free  from 
the  pernicious  activities  of  Bolshevism,  admitted  to 
the  family  of  nations.  The  President  is  coming  to  a 
section  of  the  world  which  is  weary  of  war  and  revo- 
lution, and  if  he  can  help  to  create  a  new  world  here, 
then  his  visit  will  take  equal  rank  with  Columbus' 
discovery  of  America."  The  Stockholms  Tidningen, 
December  5,  writes  in  the  same  hopeful  vein:  "No 
'doubt  England  and  France,  in  the  hour  of  their  great 
victory,  will  be  quite  reluctant  to  admit  Germany 
into  equality  with  them  after  the  war.  In  this  view, 
however,  they  will  doubtless  be  opposed  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  It  is  not  considered  likely,  aside  from 
his  idealistic  aspirations,  that  the  President  or  the 
country  he  represents  would  care  to  see  either  Eng- 
land or  France  rise  to  economic  world  powers  on 
the  ruins  of  Germany." 

These  smaller  nations,  however,  are  more  or  less 
shy,  which  is  natural  enough,  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions favored  by  President  Wilson.  Thus  the  Norrko- 
pings Tidningen,  December  5,  writes,  "The  League 
of  Nations  is  a  beautiful  idea,  but  to  the  small  neu- 
tial  nations  the  danger  is  always  present  that  such 
a  league  will  eventually  reduce  them  to  a  state  of 
vassalage."  The  Gote-Borgs  Handelstidning  is  very 
pessimistic  over  the  prospects  of  a  League  of  Nations, 
especially  now,  in  view  of  the  chaotic  conditions  in 
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Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia,  and  even  laments  the 
old  regime  in  those  countries  as  follows:  "It  would 
have  been  far  easier  to  create  a  League  of  Nations 
between  the  old  autocratic  countries  than  it  is  now, 
without  any  lawful  governments.  If  these  chaotic 
conditions  continue  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia, 
then  the  obligations  between  peoples  will  have  to  be 


postponed  until  some  time  far  in  the  future."  The 
Svenska  Dagbladet,  December  8,  representing  the 
large  conservative  papers  of  Sweden,  says  that  '"what- 
ever else  the  Allies  secured  in  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Hapsburg  possessions,  it  was  not  the  securing  of 
peace,"  and  says  further  that  these  former  parts  of 
the  Hapsburg  Regime  should  give  heedful  thought 
to  the  kindly  wisdom  of  President  Wilson's  advice. 
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The  Swiss  Presidential  Election 
On  December  11  the  Swiss  National  Council  elect- 
ed Mr.  Gustav  Ador  President  of  the  Swiss  Republic 
for  1919.  Mr.  Ador  received  142  votes  out  of  200. 
Mr.  Motta  was  elected  Vice-President.  This  result 
was  expected  in  so  far  as  the  various  political  groups 
had  been  understood  to  have  tacitly  agreed  on  their  se- 
lection before  the  actual  sitting;  but  the  choice  is  a 
surprise  if  looked  at  under  any  light  other  than  that 
of  the  general  international  political  changes  brought 
about  by  the  victory  of  the  Allies.  The  election  of 
Mr.  Ador  is  especially  remarkable  because  it  has 
caused  the  violation  of  a  tradition  somewhat  similar 
to  the  American  traditions  that  no  president  may  hold 
office  for  three  terms,  or  that  no  president  while  in 
office  may  leave  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  In 
Switzerland  the  election  of  the  vice-president  is  al- 
ways of  more  importance  than  the  election  of  the  pres- 
ident, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  vice-president  is  al- 
most always  by  common  consent  elected  president  for 
the  year  following  that  of  the  vice-presidency.  In  the 
present  election,  this  custom  has  been  violated  for 
the  first  time  in  thirty  years. 

The  vice-president  of  Switzerland  for  the  year 
1918  is  Mr.  Muller.  Owing  partly  to  a  campaign 
conducted  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  against 
Mr.  Muller  in  the  French-Swiss  conservative  press 
and  the  violently  pro-French  papers,  but  also  owing 
to  his  and  his  Germanic  countrymen's  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  Switzerland  is  in  a  position  where  she 
must  "play  up"  to  the  Entente  and  that  he  is  not  the 
best  man  for  the  situation,  Mr.  Muller  renounced  the 
presidency  in  a  written  statement  to  the  members  of 
the  Radical  party  (of  which  he  is  a  member)  in  the 
National  Council.  The  Radicals,  Conservatives  and 
Liberals,  with  some  Socialist  support,  therefore  com- 
bined to  elect  Mr.  Ador,  the  majority  party  of  the 
Council  (Radical)  thus  choosing  the  member  of  a 
minority  (Conservative).  Mr.  Muller  gave  merely 
ill  health  and  his  great  age  as  the  reason  for  his  un- 
usual step.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note 
that  both  he  and  his  present  rival,  as  well  as  General 
Wille,  who  has  just  resigned  from  the  command  of 
the  Swiss  Army  (see  Press  Review,  December  2),  are 
over  seventy  years  old. 

Mr.  Ador  was  born  in  1845  in  the  city  of  Geneva. 
He  studied  law  in  Geneva  and  Paris,  but  early  in  life 
gave  up  the  practice  of  law  for  a  political  career. 
His  first  entry  into  politics  was  as  mayor  of  the  town 
of  Cologny.  From  this  position  he  graduated  into 
the  municipal  life  of  Geneva,  holding  various  posi- 
tions in  the  government  of  that  city.  From  this  he 
rose  into  the .  politics  of  the  canton,  which  returned 
him  as  a  deputy  in  the  National  Council  at  Berne  for 
the  first  time  in  1889.    In  1901  Mr.  Ador  was  pres- 


ident of  the  National  Council  (i.  e.,  speaker  of  the 
house).  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
for  the  first  time  in  June,  1917.  He  has  never  been 
either  vice-president  or  president;  whereas  Mr.  Muller 
has  held  both  these  offices  three  times,  and  the  newly 
elected  vice-president,  Mr.  Motta  (who,  according  to 
the  above  mentioned  tradition  will  almost  surely  be 
president  in  1920),  was  vice-president  in  1914  ancj 
president  in  1915.  Mr.  Ador  has  been  best  known 
outside  of  Switzerland  for  some  time  past  as  the  pres- 
ident of  the  International  Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Motta  was  born  in  Airolo,  in  the  Italian- 
Swiss  canton  of  Ticino,  in  1871.  He  belongs  to  the 
Catholic-Conservative  party,  while  Mr.  Ador  is  called 
a  Liberal-Conservative.  Mr.  Muller  belongs  to  the 
Radical  party,  which  is  the  strongest  and  most  repre- 
sentative party  of  Switzerland,  composed  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  German-Swiss,  but  that  majority  only  in 
the  same  proportion  as  that  actually  existing  in  the 
Germanic  and  Latin  population.  Mr.  Motto  studied 
law  in  Freiburg,  Heidelberg  and  Munich.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  National  Council  since  1889, 
and  of  the  Cabinet  since  1911.  Outside  of  his  year 
as  president  of  the  Republic,  he  has  been  best  known 
in  Switzerland  as  an  unusually  excellent  chief  of  the 
Department  of  Finance,  of  which  he  has  been  the 
head  during  the  whole  of  that  most  difficult  period, 
the  war. 

The  Socialist  papers  have  as  yet  refrained  in  a 
body  from  any  comment  whatever  on  the  election.  The 
quotations  from  other  papers  are  representative. 

(Feuille,  December  12.)  "The  election  was  pre- 
ceded by  an  unworthy  campaign  in  the  French-Swiss 
press  which  obscured  the  issue.  A  flood  of  defam- 
atory language — manufactured  for  exportation — has 
literally  compelled  a  magistrate  of  known  integrity, 
incorruptibly  Swiss,  to  renounce  the  presidency.  .  . 
If  the  articles  in  certain  papers,  which  pride  them- 
selves on  speaking  in  the  name  of  this  or  that  foreign 
government,  are  able  to  exude  enough  hate  to  cause 
such  an  unjust  ostracism,  where  will  the  thing  stop 
and  what  are  we  coming  to?  .  .  .  The  Radical 
group,  while  elevating  a  French-Swiss  Conservative 
to  the  presidency,  struck  a  bargain  by  insisting  that 
Mr.  Calonder  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Political  De- 
partment." 

(Berner  Tagblatt,  December  11).  "Mr.  Ador 
has  been  chosen  president,  and  Mr.  Muller,  who  was 
to  have  been  president,  has  withdrawn  of  his  own 
accord.  No  one  believes  in  Mr.  Muller's  ill  health. 
The  unusual  act  of  renunciation  and  the  choice  of  Mr. 
Ador  are  to  be  referred  to  a  very  strong  political 
background.  The  latter  has  been  elected  under  the 
pressure  of  the  political  situation,  which  forces  us, 
as  well  as  others,  to  look  into  the  future,  to  tighten 
certain  relationships  and  to  seek  certain  sympathies. 
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The  Entente  is  today  all-powerful,  and  is  prepared 
to  measure  her  good-will  by  the  degree  of  sympathy 
shown  her.  Mr.  Ador  has  during  the  whole  war  shown 
himself  a  warm  friend  of  the  Entente.  He  will,  there- 
fore, be  persona  grata  in  Paris,  and  will  be  able 
better  than  anyone  else  to  smooth  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  our  economic  needs." 

(Neue  Zuercher  Zeitung,  December  12).  "From 
the  ugly  campaign  of  a  lot  of  French-Swiss  sheets, 
mostly  conservative  and  the  rest  of  no  conscientious 
political  character  whatever,  Mr.  Muller  gradually 
got  the  impression  that  in  the  higher  interests  of  the 
Fatherland  it  was  his  duty  to  renounce  the  presidency. 
The  scenario  which  was  worked  up  against  Mr.  Muller 
in  the  west  signified  the  breaking  off  of  the  Radical 
deputies  of  western  Switzerland  from  the  main  group 
of  the  Radical  body.  The  opposition  which  even  a 
year  ago  was  raised  against  the  election  of  Mr.  Muller 
to  the  vice-presidency  should  have  been  judged  more 
correctly  in  its  symptomatic  tendencies  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Radical  party.  Even  at  that  time  this  same 
western  fraction,  dragging  into  the  question  in  a  way 
which  cannot  be  too  sharply  condemned  the  idea  of 
the  pleasure  and  displeasure  of  political  powers  be- 
yond our  own  frontiers,  opposed  the  chosen  Radical 
candidate." 

(La  Suisse,  December  14.)  "It  cannot  be  thought 
that  the  simultaneous  election  of  three  representa- 
tives of  Latin  Switzerland  to  three  of  the  highest  offi- 
ces in  the  state  is  the  result  of  mere  chance.  To  make 
possible  such  an  unprecedented  event  the  people  of 
German  Switzerland  must  have  come  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  beneficent  influence  which  the  French  and 
Italian  element  are  in  a  position  to  exert  on  the  con- 
duct of  our  public  affairs,  and  of  the  importance  of 
giving  to  that  element  in  the  future  a  greater  place  in 
our  high  assembles  than  it  has  had  in  the  past.  This 
is  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  National  Council's 
choice  of  Messrs.  Ador,  Motta  and  Picot  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  Republic,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Tribunal  (Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court)." 

(Gazette  de  Lausanne,  December  12.)  "Thirty- 
nine  deputies  could  not  be  persuaded  to  abandon  Mr. 
Muller  and  to  vote  for  an  official  who  had  not  passed 
through  the  traditional  stage  of  the  vice-presidency. 
.  .  .  Under  the  present  circumstances  the  election 
of  this  brilliant  and  distinguished  representative  of 
a  political  minority  is  an  act  of  political  wisdom.  As 
a  member  of  the  delegation  for  foreign  affairs,  Mr. 
Ador  has  collaborated  with  Mr.  Calonder  in  the  di- 
rection of  our  foreign  policy  at  a  time  when  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  small  neutral  states  to  make  their  voices 
heard  in  the  concert  of  nations.  .  .  .  Another 
representative  of  a  political  minority,  Mr.  Motta,  has 
been  raised  to  the  second  highest  position  in  the  state. 
The  election  of  a  Conservative  vice-president  after 
that  of  a  Liberal  president  was  rather  a  large  pill  for 
a  number  of  irreconcilable  Radicals  to  swallow." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Swedish 

Treatment  of  Allied  Prisoners  in  Germany 
In  this  issue  of  December  9  of  the  Stockholms  Dag- 
blad,  there  appears  an  article  by  Major  Wennerstrom 


of  the  Swedish  Army,  who,  during  the  course  of  the 
war,  visited,  as  he  says,  upwards  of  50  prison  camps 
in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia.  The  paper  does 
not  state  definitely  in  what  capacity  or  in  whose  inter- 
ests Major  Wennerstrom  made  his  investigations,  but 
it  is  presumed  they  were  made  in  the  interests  of  the 
Swedish  Red  Cross.  The  article,  written  by  a  pre- 
sumably neutral  observer,  is  interesting  in  view  of 
the  charges  and  counter-charges  made  by  the  warring 
powers,  and  is  on  that  account  reproduced. 

"In  the  early  part  of  the  war  as  well  as  in  the  later 
phases  of  it,  the  Germans  have  been  accused,  chiefly 
by  England  and  France,  of  the  brutal  way  in  which 
their  prisoners  of  war  have  been  treated.  From  what 
I  have  learned,  the  Germans  can,  without  any  fear, 
turn  the  whole  matter  over  to  the  investigation  of  an 
impartial  investigator.  In  my  official  investigations 
I  have  been  unable  to  sustain  the  Allied  contention 
that  prisoners  of  war  have  been  treated  harshly. 

"Of  course,  isolated  cases  have  occurred  when 
prisoners  have  been  mistreated,  but  I  have  been  un- 
able to  find  many  such  cases  even  in  my  investigation 
of  50  prison  camps  in  Germany.  I  have  also  made 
numerous  investigations  in  Russian  prison  camps. 

"Some  time  in  the  future  a  report  will  be  made 
to  the  civilized  world  by  the  associated  Red  Cross  of 
all  countries,  showing  exactly  how  the  prisoners  of 
all  the  warring  countries  have  been  treated.  The  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  is  the  only  organization  in  the 
world  which  can  make  such  an  unbiased  report.  How- 
ever, at  this  time  it  should  be,  in  my  opinion,  a  duty 
at  least  to  try  to  state  the  true  manner  in  which  pris- 
oners of  war  in  Germany  were  actually  treated;  for 
few  things  have  such  a  power  of  fanning  the  flames 
of  hatred  between  peoples  as  a  belief  by  one  people 
that  its  sons,  relatives,  and  friends  have  been  captured 
in  battle  in  the  course  of  their  duty  to  their  country, 
and  have  been  brutally  treated  by  their  captors.  It 
is  especially  a  duty  at  this  time  to  give  a  true  idea 
of  the  state  of  affairs,  because  the  nations  are  now 
trying  to  secure  a  just  and  benign  peace. 

"Naturally,  the  opinions  I  give  here  are  solely 
from  my  own  experience,  but  I  can  truthfully  say  I 
have  and  desire  to  give  only  a  strictly  impartial  view 
of  things.  I  base  my  conclusions  upon  investigations 
in  50  prison  camps  in  Germany  and  Austria  in  the 
years  1915,  1916,  and  1917,  some  of  which  I  visited 
several  times.  As  to  the  treatment  of  civil  prisoners, 
I  have  no  knowledge. 

"In  Germany  I  have  carefully  studied,  among 
others,  the  following  prison  camps:  Danbolm  (offi- 
cers' prison),  Altdam,  Frankfort,  Sagan,  Goelitz, 
Koenigsbrueck  in  Saxony,  Wittenberg,  Skalmier- 
schuetz  in  Poland,  Schneidemuehl,  Hammerstein, 
Halbe,  Cotribus,  Gross-Beeren  (Guben),  Chemnitz- 
Hilbersdorf,  Schoenewald-Wiesa  (officers'  prison). 
The  visits  were  made  partly  with  the  Reverend  Nean- 
der,  Swedish,  and  also  with  Herr  Lindwald,  Swedish. 
To  secure  a  complete  knowledge  of  affairs  in  a  prison 
camp  is  no  easy  matter.  One  must  follow  a  definite 
course,  as  a  merely  superficial  investigation  does  not 
produce  the  truth.    Especially  must  one  consider  the 
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following:  Suitability  of  the  locality  for  a  prison 
camp;  organization  of  the  personnel  of  the  prison, 
both  the  highest  and  the  lowest;  interviews  with  pris- 
oners; conditions  among  the  officers  attached  to  the 
prison,  such  as  officers,  doctors,  medical  personnel, 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  attendants  of  the  prison; 
working  conditions  of  the  prisoners;  systems  of  re- 
muneration; housing  conditions;  systems  of  punish- 
ment; sanitary  conditions;  sickness;  rate  of  mortality; 
discipline;  humane  conditions  and  agitation.  In  in- 
vestigating a  prison,  one  should  try,  in  interviewing 
prisoners,  to  do  so  without  witnesses  (i.  e.,  their  keep- 
ers) and  to  interview  a  number  of  them  separately  in 
order  better  to  arrive  at  true  conditions. 

"In  my  investigations  I  have  personally  followed 
the  above  outline,  and  I  believe  I  have  secured  as 
complete  a  view  of  the  matter  as  if  I  had  myself  lived 
the  narrow  and  sad  life  of  a  prisoner  of  war.  Lack 
.of  space  forbids  me  to  go  into  such  detail  as  outlined 
above,  of  all  the  prison  camps  I  have  visited,  so  I  will 
deal  with  the  most  important. 

"The  organization  of  German  prison  camps  is  di- 
rectly in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  War.  Directly 
under  him,  in  each  army  corps  district,  are  found  in- 
spectors who  inspect  prison  camps  in  their  respective 
districts.  In  this  way  central  organization  is  obtained, 
which  secures  an  efficient  control  of  the  prisons.  The 
same  conditions  obtain  in  Austria-Hungary.  In  Rus- 
sia, on  the  contrary,  all  prison  camps  were  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  General  Staff.  No  inspectors  were 
found  and  hence  the  prisoners  of  war  were  left  en- 
tirely to  the  good  will  of  the  prison  commandant. 
These  commandants  never  feared  any  inspections  be- 
cause in  practice  there  was  really  no  connection  be- 
tween the  General  Staff  and  those  prisoners  situated  in 
eastern  and  southern  Russia  and  in  Siberia.  This  in- 
dependence on  the  part  of  the  prison  commandants 
was  the  cause  of  mistreatment  of  prisoners  in  Russia, 
which  was  not  seen  in  Germany  or  Austria.  The  pris- 
on authorities  in  Germany  and  Austria  took  the  view 
that  prisoners  of  war  are  distinct  in  character  from 
convicts  or  prisoners  in  civil  life,  and  as  soldiers  de- 
served the  respect  of  their  enemies. 

"I  will  give  a  few  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
Germans  labored  in  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  war. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  1915,  the  Germans  had 
1,500,000  prisoners,  which  was  more  than  double 
the  strength  of  the  German  Army  on  a  peace  footing. 
In  view  of  the  enormous  difficulties  overcome  by  the 
Germans  in  sufficiently  feeding  this  great  number,  as 
well  as  the  task  of  supplying  their  own  troops,  an  im- 
partial observer  must  at  least  give  them  credit  for 
doing  the  best  they  could  for  the  care  of  their  prison- 
ers. The  first  great  inrush  of  prisoners  found  the 
Germans  unprepared,  and  no  doubt  at  first  the  pris- 
oners were  compelled  by  circumstances  to  endure 
some  hardships.  But  in  a  short  time  barracks  were 
built,  amusement  places  were  constructed,  and  an  or- 
ganization was  perfected  which  in  a  short  time  worked 
faultlessly. 

"The  prisoners  are  enclosed  by  a  high  fence,  in 
wooden  barracks  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 


displaced  the  tents  with  wooden  floors.  The  barracks 
were  built  on  the  pavilion  plan,  lighted,  and  warmed 
to  a  temperature  of  16  to  18  degrees  Centigrade.  They 
were  fully  as  good  as  the  barracks  at  our  old  mobili- 
zation points.  The  prisoners  slept  on  ordinary  bar- 
rack-beds or,  sometimes,  also  on  the  floor.  Each  pris- 
oner had  two  blankets  or  a  great-coat  and  a  blanket. 
The  barracks  were  built  for  from  50  to  200  men.  A 
prisoner  non-commissioned  officer  was  responsible  for 
the  care  of  each  barracks.  Each  prisoner  had,  in  gen- 
eral, a  mattress  and  a  pillow.  The  floor  was  kept 
clean  at  all  times.  The  clothing  of  each  prisoner 
was  fumigated  on  his  admission  to  the  prison  as  well 
as  on  other  occasions;  and  all  prisoners  were  com- 
pelled to  take  frequent  warm  baths.  Clothing  was 
required  to  be  hung  on  the  walls.  Conditions  are 
exactly  as  I  have  shown  them.  If  the  same  care  had 
been  taken  in  Russia,  at  least  100,000  more  German 
prisoners  of  the  war  would  be  alive  today.  I  have 
seen  prisoners  in  Russia  transported  to  Siberia  in 
bitterly  cold  weather,  with  frozen  hands  and  faces. 
There  are  also  prisons  in  Russia  in  which  the  mortal- 
ity before  the  revolution  was  as  high  as  45  per  cent. 
Outside  the  barracks  were  office-buildings,  roomy 
modern  kitchens,  hospitals,  baths,  disinfecting-places, 
market-places,  libraries,  theatres,  and  churches  for 
prisoners  of  all  faiths,  including  even  the  Turkish. 

"The  guards  were  always  strong,  and  armed  with 
shotguns.  An  escaped  prisoner,  when  returned,  re- 
ceived only  a  few  days'  arrest;  prisoners  who  were 
continually  attempting  escape,  were  segregated. 

"I  find  that  the  greatest  cause  for  complaint  among 
prisoners  has  been  the  food.  Here  an  impartial  ob- 
server must  admit  there  is  some  cause;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  found  the  women  and  children  in  exactly 
the  same  predicament,  for  it  must  be.  remembered  the 
whole  population  was  on  a  regulation  diet.  However, 
in  this  connection,  I  will  say  that  the  prisoners  par- 
took of  a  more  stable  diet  than  the  civil  population, 
and  in  my  own  case  I  have  often  wished  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  allowed  to  partake  of  the  soup  which 
the  prisoners  daily  receive.  Each  prisoner,  daily, 
received  300  grams  of  bread  of  good  quality,  while 
the  civil  population  received  only  250  grams  for  each 
individual.  What  other  nation  would  have  done  the 
same  for  its  German  prisoners?  The  Russian  pris- 
oners complained  of  the  lack  of  bread,  but  this  can 
be  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  Russian's  chief 
diet  is  bread,  of  which  he  consumes  about  1,500  grams 
per  day.  The  Germans  were  unable  to  provide  this 
quantity,  and  hence  the  Russian  Government,  through 
the  Swedish  Red  Cross,  sent  their  prisoners  as  much 
bread  as  they  wanted.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Serbians,  the  Russians  received  the  least  aid  from 
home;  the  English,  the  most. 

"In  general,  the  food  was  sufficient.  In  each  pris- 
on the  men,  on  entrance,  were  weighed  and  their 
chest  measurements  were  taken;  in  the  middle  of  1917 
•the  vast  majority  of  the  prisoners  had  not  lost  any 
weight.  The  same  was  true  this  year  when  I  visited 
a  German  prison. 

"The  doctors  prepared  each  week  the  bill  of  fare, 
of  which  I  have  several  in  my  possession  from  differ- 
ent prisons  in  Germany.    The  regulations  for  meals 
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were  as  follows:  5:30  a.  m.,  breakfast  of  tea  and 
bread,  after  which  the  men  worked  until  11:30  a.  m. 
when  a  dinner  was  served  consisting  of  1  1-2  liters  of 
soup  per  man.  Two  or  three  times  a  week  this  soup 
was  cooked  from  a  meat  stock,  twice  a  week  from 
fish  and  vegetables,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  from 
vegetables  alone,  including  potatoes  and  other  in- 
gredients. The  men  then  rested  until  1:00  p.  m., 
and  worked  until  6:00  p.  m.,  when  supper  was  eaten, 
which  consisted  of  bread  and  soup.  The  food  was 
prepared  by  cooks  appointed  from  among  the  pris- 
oners themselves.  During  the  first  years  of  the  war 
the  prisoners  could  buy  sausages,  cheese,  coffee,  and 
cigarettes;  but  after  die  English  food  blockade,  this 
became  impossible. 

"In  view  of  the  above,  it  is  doubted  if  the  pris- 
oners were  starved,  but  at  the  same  time  there  was 
little  variety  in  the  food,  although  it  was  hard  to 
secure  a  variety  satisfactory  to  all  the  different  na- 
tionalities represented  among  the  prisoners.  The 
prisoners  of  war,  however,  did  not  suffer  as  much  in 
this  respect  as  did  the  civilian  population.  I  wish 
that  the  Russian  prisoners  in  Germany  could  have 
witnessed  the  treatment  of  the  German  prisoners  by 
the  Russian  Government.  Then  perhaps  the  former 
would  have  ceased  their  complaints  about  the  scarcity 
of  food  in  German  prisons." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Dutch 

The  Policy  of  the  Dutch  Government  Toward 
the  ex-Kaiser 

In  response  to  repeated  interpellations  in  Parlia- 
ment by  Wijnkoop  and  Schaper  (Socialists),  and  in 
view  of  the  increasing  press  comments  abroad  re- 
garding the  sojourn  of  the  ex-Kaiser  in  Holland,  Ruys 
de  Beerenbrouck,  the  Prime  Minister,  on  December 
10,  revealed  in  the  Second  Chamber  the  past  and 
present  guiding  policy  of  the  government.  The  Min- 
ister is  quoted  in  the  Dutch  papers  of  December  11 
as  follows: — 

"The  Government  would  have  preferred  that  the 
German  ex-Kaiser  had  not  selected  our  country  as 
a  place  of  refuge.  The  abdication  of  the  Kaiser  took 
place  on  November  9,  as  appeared  in  advices  re- 
ceived from  both  the  German  envoy  at  The  Hague  and 
our  envoy  at  Berlin,  though  Dr.  Solf  announced  that 
the  documents  which  had  been  drawn  up  had  not 
then  been  signed. 

"The  Government  had  not  received  any  previous 
notification,  either  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  Kaiser's 
intention  of  coming  here,  nor  had  anyone  connected 
with  the  Government,  nor  General  von  Heutz  taken 
any  steps  in  this  connection.    All  rumors  to  the  con- 


trary belong  to  the  domain  of  fables.  The  Govern- 
ment was  suddenly  confronted  with  an  accomplished 
fact  when  on  November  10,  the  Kaiser  presented  him- 
self at  Eysden,  declaring  that  he  was  a  simple  private 
individual.  After  the  Kaiser's  abdication,  there  was 
obviously  no  reason  for  interning  him  and  his  ad- 
mission was  based  on  the  right  of  hospitality  which 
he  invoked.  The  Government  selected  the  place  of 
the  ex-Kaiser's  stay  without  taking  his  wishes  into 
consideration,  and  has  to  thank  the  gentleman  (Ben- 
tinck)  of  Amerongen  for  his  willingness  to  offer  his 
residence  to  the  ex-Kaiser.  The  Government  has  never 
been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  his  presence  might  cre- 
ate difficulties,  but  it  could  not,  on  the  strength  of 
this,  have  refused  to  admit  him.  The  ex-Kaiser  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Queen's  Commissary 
at  Utrecht. 

"What  is  to  be  done  further?  The  Government 
cannot  take  any  point  of  view  other  than  that  of  the 
right  of  hospitality  and  of  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  stay  of  the  ex-Kaiser  is,  however,  of  only  a  tem- 
porary character. 

"The  Government  most  emphatically  denounces 
all  attempts  to  present  the  granting  of  refuge  to  the 
ex-Kaiser  as  an  act  contrary  to  neutrality.  Any  mon- 
arch seeking  refuge  in  our  country  would  have  been 
shown  the  same  treatment.  In  view  of  the  opinion 
abroad,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Government  will 
be  confronted  with  a  request  to  deliver  up  the  German 
exile. 

"So  far,  none  of  the  governments  of  the  foreign 
powers  has  expressed  its  objection  to  the  ex-Kaiser's 
stay  in  Holland.  Any  requests  for  an  eventual  ex- 
tradition will  have  to  be  based  on  established  laws 
and  treaties. 

"The  Dutch  Government  is  prepared  to  consult 
with  the  associated  governments  as  to  the  definite  place 
of  stay  for  the  ex-Kaiser,  provided  a  solution  can  be 
reached  which  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  honor 
and" neutrality  of  our  country.  The  Government  re- 
serves to  itself  full  freedom  of  action  until  a  definite 
agreement  has  been  reached.  It  will  not  tolerate  any 
attempts  at  abusing  the  refuge  granted  in  order  to 
serve  political  conspiracies.  Holland  and  the  world 
may  rely  on  this." 

The  Telegraaf  (Liberal- Anglophile),  December 
11,  remarks  that  had  the  Prime  Minister  made  these 
statements  one  month  ago,  much  uneasiness  would 
have  been  avoided,  adding  that  they  prove  that  the 
Government  again  made  a  "mistake"  on  November 
10.  "In  the  meantime  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  the 
Cabinet  will  not,  just  on  principle,  unconditionally 
reject  an  eventual  request  for  the  surrender  of  the 
ex-Kaiser." 
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The  Future  of  the  Rhineland 
The  Separatist  movement  which  for  some  time 
has  been  developing  in  Germany  is  now  manifesting 
itself  with  unusual  vigor  in  the  Rhineland.  Much 
disturbed  over  the  annexationist  tendencies  of  some 
elements  among  the  French,  the  people  of  the  Rhine- 
land  believe  that  their  best  means  of  opposition  is 
through  the  establishment  of  a  Republic.    This  move- 
ment is  meeting  with  much  opposition,  both  from  the 
more  conservative  elements  in  the  Rhineland  and 
from  other  parts  of  Germany.    The  advocates  of  sep- 
aration believe  that  by  the  establishment  of  a  Re- 
public they  will  be  able  to  demand,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  President  Wilson,  the  right  of 
self  determination  respecting  their  future.    The  op- 
ponents of  separation,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that 
separation  from  the  Empire  would  reduce  the  Rhine- 
land  to  a  state  of  impotency,  making  it  dependent  in 
'its  economic  development  upon  the  good  will  of  Eng- 
land and  France.    This  situation  has  led  to  a  rather 
detailed  study  of  the  history  of  the  Rhine  district,  both 
with  the  idea  of  proving  its  purely  German  character, 
and  with  the  intention  of  showing  that  separation 
would  be  disadvantageous. 

Advantages  of  Separation 
The  arguments  in  favor  of  separation  and  the  es- 
tablishment of- a  Republic  are  presented  by  the  Koel- 
nische  Volkszeitung,  December  11: 

"After  the  information  and  the  categorical  dec- 
larations made  by  the   burgermeisters  of  Cologne 
which  were  addressed  yesterday  in  emphatic  words 
to  the  former  President  of  the  Reichstag,  Fehren- 
bach,  asking  for  an  immediate  assembly  of  the  Reich- 
stag, there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Allied  powers  are  agreed  that  the  whole 
of  the  Rhineland  should  be  annexed  to  France.  The 
destiny  of  our  homeland  would  thus  be  definitely 
sealed  and  our  sad  fate  would  be  that  of  Ireland. 
All  of  us  must  offer  the  keenest  and  most  energetic 
opposition  to  such  intentions  of  our  former  enemy. 
We  should  not  wait  patiently  and  calmly  until,  un- 
opposed, matters  reach  this  state.    It  is  necessary  that 
we  handle  this  matter  practically,  independently.  We 
can  no  longer  hope  for  powerful  assistance  from  Ber- 
lin.   With  every  means  at  our  disposal  we  must  look 
after  our  own  affairs.    The  means  of  doing  this  was 
demonstrated  in  the  great  popular  meeting  held  in 
Cologne  on  December  4,  in  which  Dr.  K.  Hoeber, 
first  in  his  own  name,  and  then  after  the  enthusiastic 
applause  of  the  entire  assembly,  in  the  name  of  five 
thousand  citizens  launched  an  appeal  in  favor  of  the 
creation  of  a  Rhenish-Westphalian  Republic. 

"This  appeal  was  received  in  Rhineland  and  West- 
phalia with  lively  approbation.    If  some  opposition 


manifests  itself  in  liberal  circles,  it  is  appreciated 
even  in  their  midst  that  only  by  proclaiming  a  Re- 
public can  unanimous  opposition  be  offered  against 
the  annexation  of  the  Rhine  country.  In  as  much  as 
the  Allied  powers  will  not  recognize  the  Berlin  Gov- 
ernment we  have  nothing  more  to  hope  for  from  Ber- 
lin. If  we  do  not  help  ourselves  then  the  Allied  pow- 
ers will  decide  our  fate  without  consulting  us. 

"The  Koelner  Tageblatt  (No.  628)  writes:  'The 
time  is  not  ripe  for  a  united  German  Republic;  only 
a  victorious  Germany  and  a  Germany  free  from  Bol- 
shevism could  be  able  to  realize  such  a  Republic. 

One  may  think  as  he  will  concerning  a  fate 
which  is  desirable  for  the  Rhineland,  but  we  cannot 
forget  the  stern  reality  that  the  enemy  also  has  some- 
thing to  say.  Our  duty  then  consists  in  this:  to  recon- 
cile the  constraint  brought  upon  us  by  the  enemy  with 
the  interests  of  the  Rhineland  and  the  German  Em- 
pire. Only  when  we  shall  have  found  a  way  which 
makes  it  possible  to  remain  in  the  Empire,  a  way 
which  the  people  are  able  to  accept  without  com- 
promising their  own  interests  and  a  way  which  agrees 
with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  country,  that 
is  to  say,  the  fourteen  points  of  Wilson,  which  must 
also  be  held  to  under  all  circumstances  by  our  enemy 
— only  then  shall  we  have  the  weapon  to  fight  against 
the  arrogant  annexationist  tendencies  of  our  enemy.' 

"We  shall  have  this  means  only  if  the  deputies 
of  the  Rhine  countries  unite  immediately  in  order  to 
give  expression  to  the  will  of  the  population  and, 
after  having  created  a  Rhenish-Westphalian  Repub- 
lic, demand  that  we  be  accorded  the  right  of  self  de- 
termination. Only  such  decisive  action  can  save  us 
from  French  annexation." 

Opposition  of  the  German  Government 
The  German  Provisional  Government  or  "Peo- 
ples Commission"  has  taken  a  position  of  decided  op- 
position to  this  projected  separation.  The  following 
is  a  statement  issued  by  the  Government,  Rhenische 
Westphaelische  Zeitung,  December  12: 

"On  December  4,  1918,  two  gatherings  in  Co- 
logne under  the  leadership  of  former  representa- 
tives of  the  Centrum  summoned  'recognized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  all  parties  in  the  Rhine- 
land  and  Westphalia  and  in  other  provinces  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  a  proclamation  to  the  German 
Empire  relative  to  an  autonomous  Rhenish-Westpha- 
lian Republic'  The  undersigned  popular  commis- 
sion regards  it  as  an  especial  duty  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  aim  of  the  great  national  movement  in 
Germany  in  November  1918  was  not  the  secession 
of  any  part  from  the  whole  or  the  granting  of  inde- 
pendence to  former  members  of  the  Empire  of  Prus- 
sia but  rather  a  powerful  welding  and  union  of  all 
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sections  of  the  realm  into  one  common  Empire  that 
would  control  uniformly  and  satisfactorily  the  great 
economic,  social  and  educational  tasks  of  the  new 
German  Republic.  Just  how  these  problems  are  to 
be  worked  out  with  due  consideration  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  various  territorial  divisions  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  German  National  Assembly  of  Im- 
perial leaders,  soon  to  meet,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  Empire  to  be  drawn  up  by  them.  In  that  manner 
the  future  fate  of  the  Prussian  State  will  be  conclu- 
sively determined.  A  readjustment  of  provincial 
boundaries  stands  in  the  way  of  successful  develop- 
ment. For  this  reason  those  recognized  representa- 
tives of  popular  opinion  have  been  summoned,  whose 
political  views  will  allow  perfect  co-operation,  and 
these  representatives  to  the  National  Assembly  from 
the  Rhineland  and  Westphalia  will  be  selected  also 
by  the  freest  possible  suffrage. 

"In  the  name  of  the  German  people,  and  with 
the  utmost  firmness  we  protest  against  German  revo- 
lution, such  as  has  broken  out  in  Gologne.  The  unity 
of  the  Empire  is  not  safe-guarded  but  endangered  by 
unprincipled  and  illegal  contentions.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  establish  an  orderly  government  in 
Berlin.  On  the  contrary  the  revolutions  of  Cologne 
are  one  sided  and,  to  a  high  degree,  well  adapted  to 
hinder  and  weaken  the  organization  of  all  internal 
powers  in  this  difficult  transition  period  from  war 
to  peace. 

"The  popular  commission  is  therefore  certain 
that  in  the  Rhineland  and  Westphalia  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  people  has  decided  to  oppose  all 
activities  tending  toward  secession.  We  urge  the 
people  of  the  united  Empire  and  their  provisional 
political  authorities,  to  stand  by  us  like  men  in  the 
defense  of  all  attempts  to  break  up  the  Empire  whether 
they  be  public  or  carried  on  in  secret  and  to  deal 
with  them  accordingly. 

The  Popular  Commission."' 

Unofficial  Opposition 

Writing  for  the  Koelnische  Zeitung,  December  13, 
1918,  Doctor  Neuss,  Theological  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Bonn,  says: 

"Never  has  mutual  understanding  been  so  nec- 
essary among  Germans  as  at  the  present  time.  They 
must  discuss  party  politics.  The  party  should  be  a 
source  of  especial  strength  which  should  be  regarded 
as  sacred;  however,  it  must  not  be  permitted  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  united  action.  With  these  thoughts  in 
mind  I  would  like  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  Rhen- 
ish-Westphalian  Republic,  although  I  am  a  stranger 
to  the  party  which  the  Koelnische  Zeitung  supports. 

"The  Rhenish-Westphalian  Republic  threatens  to 
divide  western  Germany  into  two  hostile  factions.  In 
the  sacred  name  of  Germany  we  protest  against  such 
a  division.  Our  entire  attention  must  be  directed, 
during  these  days,  toward  those  things  which  will 
avail  Germany  most.  We  loved  and  glorified  her 
during  the  days  of  her  splendor,  let  us  not  think  less 
of  her  in  the  hours  of  darkness.  I  feel  my  blood  boil 
in  my  veins  as  I  think  of  my  poor  Germany  and  thou- 
sands will  have  similar  feelings  in  the  various  parties 
in  the  Rhineland  and  in  Westphalia. 


"A  large  majority  of  men  and  women  now  be- 
lieve that  the  severance  of  the  Rhineland  and  West- 
phalia would  best  serve  the  interests  of  Germany. 
People  should  not  express  their  views  so  dogmati- 
cally. It  was  quite  unjust  for  the  editorial  writers  on 
December  3  (No.  1119  Koelnische  Zeitung)  to  con- 
jure up  the  spectre  of  Clericalism.  Until  that  time 
I  had  not  been  a  resident  of  the  Rhenish-Westphalian 
provinces  and  was  able  to  gather  much  of  the  outside 
sentiment.  .  .  .  The  so-called  'Clericals'  love 
the  Fatherland  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  German  peo- 
ple. Must  such  statements  be  repeated,  especially 
after  the  common  sacrifices  of  war?  The  clergy  has 
an  especial  regard  for  the  Fatherland  since  it  is  more 
f<rmly  attached  to  its  native  land  than  many  other 
classes  of  society.  It  knows  the  people  and  their  pe- 
culiarities better  than  any  other  academic  class,  and 
for  that  reason  loves  the  people  and  its  native  land. 

"What  may  be  done  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
Fatherland  is  something  quite  different.  The  right- 
eous grievances  of  so  many  people  of  the  Rhineland 
and  Westphalia  should  be  duly  considered  and  re- 
dress insisted  upon.  The  tyranny  of  Berlin  above  all, 
must  be  opposed  with  equal  firmness.  Liberal  minded 
men  must  publicly  oppose  the  madness  of  the  auth- 
ors of  the  struggle  between  the  State  and  the  Church. 

Let  us  see  to  it  first  of  all,  that  the  House  of 
Prussia  remains  habitable,  then  it  will  be  unnecessary 
for  anyone  to  change  his  abode.  .  .  .  The  Rhen- 
ish-Westphalian Republic  can  only  exist  and  become 
a  sound  creation,  if  it  is  supported  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  population.  To  my  mind  such 
is  not  the  case  at  the  present  time,  at  least  it  appears 
to  be  rather  problematical.  The  leaders  of  separa- 
tion make  the  announcement  when  everything  is  ready 
and  assured,  before  one  is  fully  aware  what  is  taking 
place,  which  is  as  impudent  as  it  is  disadvantageous 
to  the  Fatherland.  It  fosters  antagonism,  provokes 
strife  between  ourselves  and  Prussia  and  sets  us  at 
variance  with  each  other.  .  .  .  If  it  should  real- 
ly be  for  the  good  of  Germany  or  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Rhineland  and  Westphalia  that  we 
establish  a  Republic,  then  this  knowledge  should  be 
given  time  to  penetrate  circles  more  influential  than 
those  which  made  themselves  conspicuous  in  Cologne. 
The  arguments  should  have  been  made  known  pub- 
licly in  a  quiet  way.  If  it  had  been  admitted  that 
the  plan  was  a  poor  one  or  not  practical  then  a  vigor- 
ous opposition  by  broader  Rhenish-Westphalian  cir- 
cles might  have  been  made  against  the  madness  of 
Berlin,  and  furthermore  a  powerful  demand  for  self- 
determination  of  those  provinces  within  the  Prussian 
State  might  have  been  made." 

Again  the  Rhenische-W estphaelische  Zeitung,  De- 
cember 12,  which  is  the  great  Conservative  organ  of 
this  region,  writes: 

"What  good  will  the  separatist  politics  do  for  our 
Rhenish  provinces?  It  is  clear  to  every  intelligent 
man  that  this  pygmy  state  could  have  no  influence  in 
.foreign  politics;  that  it  can  obtain  more  favorable 
terms  for  us  only  visionaries  can  believe;  that  it 
must  be  a  helpless  and  impotent  dependent  of  France 
is  certain.   Without  the  good  will  of  France  and  Eng- 
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land  this  small  industrial  state  would  be  condemned 
ir_  advance  to  famine,  having  no  national  food  sup- 
plies of  its  own  and  having  lost  its  relation  with  the 
agricultural  territories  of  Germany  and  having  lost 
its  natural  outlet  for  its  industrial  products.  As  to 
the  help  of  the  Entente,  moreover,  it  would — judged 
by  past  experiences — impose  such  conditions  as 
would  probably  be  bearable  to  the  moneyed  classes 
among  the  citizens  of  the  Rheinland  and  Westphalia, 
but  hardly  compatable  with  their  honor.  Do  the  mem- 
bers of  the  pygmy  republic  desire  for  all  time  to  raise 
their  hats  to  French  officers  and  to  get  off  the  side- 
walks for  them." 

Historical  Argument 
Professor  Luther  Salz  (Heidelberg),  writing  in 
the  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  December  12, 
traces  the  history  of  the  Rhineland,  seeking  to  find 
in  the  old  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  an  argument 
against  separation: 

"When  in  the  year  1806  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
of  German  Nations,  1006  years  after  the  crowning 
of  the  French  King  by  Pope  Leo,  fell — having  had  an 
inglorious  existence  since  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia 
■ — no  one  shed  a  tear.  With  it  an  honorable,  but  a 
long  time  impotent  institution,  with  it  an  exalted  idea 
was  sent  to  its  grave.  For  the  crown  which  was  put 
aside  by  Francis  II  by  his  declaration  of  August  6, 
1806,  was  the  crown  of  Caesar  Augustus,  Constantine, 
Charles  the  Great,  Otto,  and  Maximillian. 

"But  it  is  not  this  manifestation  of  impotence, 
nor  indeed  the  crushing  defeat  of  Prussia,  but  another 
circumstance  which  makes  the  year  1806  the  saddest 
in  German  history.  Sixteen  German  states,  declaring 
themselves  free  from  the  Empire,  created  the  Confed- 
eration of  the  Rhine  and  threw  themselves  into  the 
Arms  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  as  vassals.  The  nego- 
tiations were  carried  on  so  secretly  under  Bavarian 
leadership  that  the  other  states  most  closely  associated 
were  ignorant  of  the  transactions.  In  two  declara- 
tions, that  of  Napoleon's  plenipotentiary,  and  that 
which  on  August  1  the  United  Confederate  States  of 
the  Rhine  presented  to  the  Regensburg  Conference, 
announced  to  the  astonished  world  that  the  German 
Empire  had  ceased  to  exist. 

"The  act  establishing  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  July  25,  1806,  will  always  be  recalled  with 
shame  by  German  princes.  Bavaria,  Wurttemberg, 
Baden,  and  a  dozen  other  sovereignties  determined, 
the  foreign  and  domestic  peace  being  no  longer  guar- 
anteed by  the  Empire,  to  assure  it  by  agreeing  with 
the  Emperor  of  France,  that  their  states  should  be 
forever  separated  from  the  German  Empire,  while 
agreeing  with  one  another  that  a  separate  confeder- 
ation to  be  known  as  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine 
should  be  established.  All  claims  of  the  German 
Empire  in  these  states  were  declared  null  and  void. 
Their  common  interests  were  to  be  cared  for  by  a 
federal  assembly  of  two  houses,  having  their  capital 
seat  at  Frankfort.  The  Emperor  of  France  was  ac- 
knowledged as  protector  of  the  Confederation.  Mean- 
while the  French  Empire  and  the  confederation 
formed  an  alliance  by  which  military  aid  was  to  be 


given  against  states  that  were  not  members  of  the 
Confederation  and  the  German  princes  pledged  to 
the  French  Empire  definite  numbers  of  soldiers. 

"The  attitude  of  Napoleon  toward  Germany  is 
set  forth  in  the  following  sentence:  "II  faut  depa  ei 
l'Allemagne'  and  still  more  clearly  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother  Louis  of  Holland:  'It  must  be  understood 
that  the  destruction  of  German  nationality  is  an  es- 
sential feature  of  my  policy.'  Thus  Napoleon  could 
say  with  some  right  that  he  had  in  mind  merely  the 
legalizing  of  a  situation  which  already  existed  in 
fact.  Through  previous  centuries  of  friction  the  Ger- 
man Constitution  had  worn  itself  to  a  shadow.  The 
balance  of  power  idea  had  in  the  course  of  time  made 
its  appearance  among  the  members  of  the  German  Em- 
pire. The  Reichstag  no  longer  showed  any  strength 
of  will.  The  Emperor  of  France  declared  that  he  no 
longer  recognized  the  existence  of  the  German  Con- 
stitution, but  only  the  entire  and  absolute  sovereignty 
of  each  German  prince.  It  was  his  intention  to  min- 
gle in  no  way  in  the  internal  affairs  and  he  placed 
the  entire  responsibility  for  good  or  evil  upon  each 
sovereign  within  his  own  domain.  Meanwhile  he 
placed  himself  over  them,  not  as  suzerain,  but  as 
protector  of  the  Confederation  against  foreign  inter- 
vention, while  the  members  of  the  Confederation 
would  mutually  support  one  another;  thus  Napoleon 
hoped  that  the  people  of  Europe  would  regard  him 
as  the  influence  which  had  brought  to  a  close  the 
ceaseless  European  wars.  The  French  army  would 
have  crossed  the  Rhine  for  the  last  time — he  would 
never  extend  the  boundary  of  France  beyond  the 
Rhine — the  German  people  would  not,  as  in  their 
past  history,  witness  the  terrible  picture  of  chaos,  the 
devastation  and  slaughter  which  must  accompany 
war. 

/  "Today  we  stand  once  more  before  a  grave  of 
hopes:  the  fateful  year  of  1806  brought  us  once  in 
the  presence  of  difficult  problems,  and  I  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  the  same  old  arguments  of  that  day  are 
dished  up  again.  The  book  of  history  stands  open 
for  everyone,  few  there  are  who  read  it,  still  fewer 
learn  anything  from  it.  The  name  and  the  title 
change,  but  the  characters,  with  their  weaknesses  and 
shortcomings,  remain  always  the  same." 

ALLIED  PRESS — Italian 

The  Pact  of  London  and  the  Pact  of  Rome 
It  will  be  remembered  that  from  August  19  to  29 
the  Italian  press  gave  much  space  to  the  subject  of  an 
alleged  split  in  the  Italian  Cabinet  over  the  question 
of  Italy's  foreign  policy  with  regard  to  the  Yugo- 
slavs. (See  Press  Review,  October  5).  The  con- 
troversy raged  over  the  attitude  of  Premier  Orlando, 
who  was  supposed  to  support  the  Pact  of  Rome,  and 
that  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Baron  Son- 
nino,  who  adhered  to  the  Pact  of  London.  The  inci- 
dent appeared  to  be  closed  by  the  agreement  of  the 
two  Ministers  when  the  Government  on  September  8 
officially  announced  its  recognition  of  the  Yugo-Slav 
movement.  Nevertheless,  that  part  of  Italy's  for- 
eign policy  which  concerns  the  Yugo-Slavs  still  plays 
a  most  important  part,  as  recent  events  in  Istria  and 
the  Dalmatian  Coast  as  well  as  the  recent  Conference 
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of  London  have  proverd.  The  Italian  press  appears 
confident  that  the  decisions  reached  at  this  confer- 
ence were  most  beneficial  to  Italy's  interests.  Unre- 
stricted comment  in  this  field,  however,  has  aroused 
another  polemic  on  the  subject  of  the  Pact  of  Lon- 
don and  the  Pact  of  Rome. 

Gino  Calza  Bedolo,  jhe  London  correspondent  of 
Baron  Sonnino's  Giornale  d: 'Italia  (December  7)  ob- 
serves: '"The  Conference  just  concluded  found  its 
greatest  value  in  the  reconsecration  and  fortification 
of  the  Pact  of  London  and  the  Italian  claims.  This 
Pact  was  valued  in  spirit  and  substance  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  strictly  military  alliance.  The  necessary 
and  valuable  renewal  of  the  treaty  assumes  a  capital 
importance  on  the  eve  of  the  international  peace  con- 
ference and  forms  an  incalculable  guarantee,  not 
alone  of  the  permanence  of  the  solidarity  of  the  Euro- 
pean Allies,  but  also  of  the  integral  realization  of 
those  national  aspirations  which  found  definite  recog- 
nition in  the  treaty  itself. 

"As  discussion  of  certain  clauses  of  this  import- 
ant document  demonstrated  the  common  desire  to  rig- 
idly respect  the  spirit  which  governed  the  first  agree- 
ments and  the  perfect  cordiality  in  which  the  Allies 
intend  to  seek  solutions  comformable  to  reciprocal  in- 
terests. 

"As  regards  the  problem  of  the  Adriatic  in  par- 
ticular, the  Conference  seems  to  give  the  greatest  re- 
spect to  the  legitmate  Italian  rights,  only  discussing 
with  our  Ministers  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  lib- 
eral and  democratic  solution.  .  .  .  Premier  Or- 
lando and  Baron  Sonnino  left  London  profoundly 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  Conference.    .    .  ." 

The  Giornale  comments  on  the  above  observa- 
tions: "If  our  information  is  correct,  the  impressions 
of  our  London  representative  correspond  to  the  facts. 
.  .  .  A  great  deal  of  our  work  still  remains  to  be 
done;  but  the  agreement  of  Italy,  England  and  France, 
founded  upon  the  reciprocal  recognition  of  the  vital 
interests  of  these  three  nations  is  indubitably  an  im- 
portant step  toward  the  creation  of  a  new  order  of 
tilings  in  which  our  country  will  find  security  for  its 
land  and  sea  boundaries,  and  ample  political  freedom 
(and  liberty  of  economic  development.  .  .  .  We 
now  await,  with  firm  faith  in  the  justice  of  our  as- 
pirations, the  friendly  discussions  about  to  take  place 
between  the  allied  European  powers  and  the  great 
President  of  the  mighty  American  nation.  Italy  will 
be  happy  to  contribute  to  the  realization  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  civilization,  humanity  and  justice,  of  which 
the  head  of  the  American  democracy  is  so  noble  a 
protagonist." 

On  December  8  the  above  newspaper  printed  a 
long  article,  also  from  the  pen  of  G.  C.  Bedolo,  in 
which  the  writer  outlines  the  state  of  public  opinion 
in  England  with  regard  to  Italy's  claims.  According 
tc  him,  the  view  is  held  in  England  that  there  is  an 
Italo-Yugo-Slav  quarrel.  He  lays  the  blame  for  this 
on  the  Northcliffe  press  and  Wickham  Steed,  editor 
of  New  Europe;  the  latter,  he  says,  is  insensible  that 
in  the  10  years  since  he  was  a  correspondent  in  Rome, 
Italy's  foreign  policy  has  changed.    Not  the  least 


guilty  in  contributing  to  the  false  impression  in  Eng- 
land concerning  Italy's  aims  and  in  furthering  the 
"policy  of  fear"  was  General  Mola  "who,  in  com- 
pany with  other  minor  attendants,  felt  the  need  of  sub- 
scribing in  a  solemn  meeting  to  a  species  of  renun- 
ciation of  our  Adriatic  claims — of  Dalmatia  espe- 
cially. This  renunciation,  humbly  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Yugo-Slav  committee  formed  a  corner  stone  of 
that  wretched  Pact  of  Rome — wretched  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  conciliatory  spirit  which  animated  it,  but 
because  of  the  humiliating  compromises  which  re- 
sulted therefrom.  .  .  .  Our  adversaries  and  their 
patrons  and  adherents  have  been  busy  sowing  .  .  . 
suspicion  in  England,  in  veiling  from  the  public  the 
substance  and  the  form  of  the  Italo-Yugo-Slav  prob- 
lem. As  regards  Yugo-Slavia,  who  is  substantially 
and  cordially  our  friend,  we  must  persuade  her  of 
our  good  right.  And  we  must  do  so  with  forms,  pro- 
ceedings and  expressions  proper  to  her  psychology 
and  political  temperament.  We  wish  to  persuade  and 
not  to  impose;  and  in  order  to  succeed  we  must  avoid 
every  verbal  and  substantial  excess." 

In  reply  to  the  adverse  opinion  concerning  the  oc- 
cupation of  Fiume  Bedolo  replies  that  the  occupation 
by  Italy  of  certain  conquered  provinces  is  as  legiti- 
mate as  the  occupation  by  France,  England  and  the 
United  States  of  the  Rhineland  and  Alsace-Lorraine. 
But  it  is  the  author's  thesis  that  the  Pact  of  Rome  was 
inspired  by  fear  that  has  aroused  the  most  indigna- 
tion. Like  the  Idea  Nazionale  the  Epoca  for  Decem- 
ber 9  indignantly  repudiates  the  accusation  that  the 
Pact  of  Rome  comprised  or  sanctioned  any  territorial 
renunciations.  "It  was  a  pact  .  .  .  affirming  that 
we  favored  the  policy  of  nations  and  took  away  from 
our  war  any  taint  of  imperialism  or  accusation  of 
oppression.  How  is  it  possible  to  call  the  pact 
'wretched'  and  declare  that  it  was  dictated  by  fear? 
Does  the  Giornale  d' Italia  wish  to  denounce  it?  This 
paper  has  the  political  authority  of  its  principal  stock- 
holder (Baron  Sonnino)  and  ought  to  take  care  what 
it  utters.  If  it  believes  that  the  hour  has  come  to  re- 
nounce the  Pact  of  Rome  we  will  leave  the  responsi- 
bility to  it.  But  let  it  not  tell  us  that  this  solemn  pro- 
fession of  the  faith  of  nations,  rather  than  of  govern- 
ments, was  made  in  a  moment  of  terror  under  the  influ- 
ence of  panic.  ...  In  reality  the  Pact  of  Rome 
wTas  the  consecration  of  a  political  tendency  to  which 
the  whole  nation  consented.  .  .  .  We  repeat  that 
this  Pact  made  no  renunciations  and  limited  in  no 
way  the  legitimate  national  aspirations." 

The  Corriere  delta  Sera  for  the  same  date  prints 
the  Epoca  s  article  and  comments  very  briefly:  "  'The 
Pact  of  Rome  dictated  by  fear'  is  simply  a  silly  title, 
for  if  any  reproach  were  to  be  made  to  the  signa- 
tories of  this  Pact,  it  would  be  the  opposite:  that  of 
wishing  to  extend  the  aims  of  the  war,  claiming,  while 
the  chances  of  the  struggle  remained  uncertain,  noth- 
ing less  than  the  dismemberment  of  Austria." 

The  Secolo  refrains  from  any  pertinent  comment 
while  the  observations  of  the  Socialist  Avanti  are  en- 
tirely beside  the  point. 

On  December  10  the  Giornale  d"  Italia  sought  to 
amend  its  previous  statements  by  publishing  a  letter 
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from  Di  Cesaro,  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Pact  of 
Rome.  "No  one  in  Rome  is  ignorant  that  it  was 
neither  a  sense  of  fear  nor  precaution  which  caused 
the  calling  of  the  conference  of  the  oppressed  nation- 
alities of  Austria-Hungary;  it  was  only  the  desire  to 
show  that  Italy  could  not  refrain  from  enthusiasti- 
cally supporting  every  sincere  movement  based  upon 
the  redemption  of  all  oppressed  peoples.  .  .  . 
And  Italy,  stamped  as  Imperialistic  by  the  Yugo- 
slavs, was  not  afraid  to  bring  her  aspirations  into 
the  arena  of  the  principle  of  nationalities.  And 
the  Yugo-Slavs  recognized  this  limitation  by  satis- 
fying the  demands  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion.   .    .  ." 

The  Corriere  delta  Sera,  December  12,  prints  an 
interview  with  Dr.  Andrea  Torre,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Pact.  In  this  interview  he  states  that  the  Pact 
of  Rome  contained  no  question  of  territory  because 
the  committees  of  all  nationalities  which  drew  it  up 
were  not  officially  accredited  by  their  governments, 
nor  was  Austria-Hungary  at  that  time  dismembered 
and  beaten.  He  also  defines  the  object  of  the  two 
agreements.  "The  Pact  of  Rome  had  as  its  funda- 
mental goal  the  union  of  all  the  internal,  disintegrat- 
ing forces  of  the  Danubian  monarchy  with  the  ex- 
ternal forces  of  Italy  and  the  Allies  in  order  to  de- 
stroy the  structure  of  the  enemy  State  and  strike  a 
mortal  blow  to  German  imperialism.  The  Treaty  of 
London,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  destruction  of 
Austria-Hungary  as  its  necessary  premise  and  con- 
tained the  agreement  of  the  Allies  upon  territorial 
guarantees  while  the  enemy  was  still  in  existence. 
Thus  the  Treaty  did  not  contemplate  the  creation  of 
a  Serbo-Slovene-Croat  State  or  Yugo-Slavia;  but  the 
Pact  of  Rome  explicity  considered  the  creation  of  this 
State  and  excluded  every  German  or  Hungarian  influ- 
ence from  the  Adriatic.  Thus,  the  spirit  of  the  two 
documents  is  different." 

THE  PACT  OF  LONDON 

The  Treaty  or  Pact  of  London  was  signed  at  Lon- 
don April  26,  1915,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
four  Entente  powers;  Sir  Edward  Grey  signed  for 
England,  Jules  Cambon  for  France,  Ambassador  Im- 
perial! for  Italy  and  Count  Benckendorff  for  Russia. 
The  portions  of  the  treaty  concerning  Italy's  claims 
to  the  Irridentist  lands  and  parts  of  the  Dalmatian 
Coast  and  neighboring  islands  are  given  below: 

"IV.  By  the  future  treaty  of  peace  Italy  shall 
receive:  the  Trentino;  the  whole  of  Southern  Tyrol, 
as  far  as  its  natural  and  geographical  frontier,  the 
Brenner;  the  city  of  Trieste  and  its  surroundings;  the 
county  of  Gorizia  and  Gradisca;  the  whole  of  Istria 
as  far  as  the  Quarnero,  including  Volosca  and  the 
Istrian  islands,  Cherso  and  Lussin,  as  also  the  lesser 
islands  of  Plavnik,  Unia,  Canidoli,  Palazzuola,  S. 
Pietro  Nerovio,  Asinello  and  Gruica,  with  their  neigh- 
boring islets. 

"Note  1.— In  carrying  out  what  is  said  in  Article 
IV  the  frontier  line  shall  be  drawn  along  the  follow- 
ing points:  from  the  summit  of  Umbrile  northwards 
to  the  Stelvio,  then  along  the  watershed  of  the  Rhae- 
tian  Alps  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Adige 


and  Eisach,  then  across  the  Mounts  Reschen  and  Bren- 
ner and  the  Etz  and  Ziller  peaks.  The  frontier  then 
turns  southwards,  touching  Mount  Toblach,  in  order 
to  reach  the  present  frontier  of  Carniola,  which  is 
near  the  Alps.  Along  this  frontier  the  line  will  reach 
Mount  Tarvis  and  will  follow  the  watershed  of  the 
Julian  Alps  beyond  the  crests  of  Predil,  Mangart, 
and  Tricorno,  and  the  passes  of  Podberdo,  Podlansko, 
and  Idria.  From  here  the  line  will  turn  in  a  south- 
west direction  towards  the  Schneeberg,  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  include  the  basin  of  the  Save  and  its  tribu- 
taries in  Italian  territory.  From  the  Schneeberg  the 
frontier  will  descend  towards  the  seacoast,  including 
Castua,  Matuglia  and  Volosca  as  Italian  districts. 

"V.  In  the  same  way  Italy  shall  receive  the  prov- 
ince of  Dalmatia  in  its  present  extent,  including 
further  to  the  north  Lissarika  and  Trebinje  (two  small 
places  in  S.  W.  Croatia),  and  to  the  south  all  places 
as  far  as  a  line  starting  from  the  sea  close  to  Cape 
Planka  (between  Trau  and  Sebenico)  and  following 
the  watershed  eastwards  in  such  a  way  as  to  place  in 
Italian  hands  all  the  valleys  whose  rivers  enter  the  sea 
near  Sebenico — namely,  the  Sikola,  Krka  and  Butis- 
nijica,  with  their  tributaries.  To  Italy  also  will  be- 
long all  the  islands  north  and  west  of  the  Dalmatian 
coast,  beginning  with  Premuda,  Selve,  Ulbo,  Skerda, 
Maon,  Pago  and  Puntadura,  and  further  north,  and 
reaching  Meleda  southwards,  with  the  addition  of  the 
islands  of  S.  Andrea,  Busi,  Lissa,  Lesina,  Tercola, 
Curzola,  Cazza  and  Lagosta  and  all  the  surrounding 
islets  and  rocks,  and  hence  Pelagosa  also,  but  with- 
out the  islands  of  Grande  and  Piccola  Zirona,  Buje, 
Solta,  and  Brazza. 

"The  following  shall  be  neutralized:  (1)  The 
whole  coast  from  Cape  Planka  on  the  north  to  the 
southern  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Sabbioncello  on 
the  south,  this  peninsula  being  included  in  the  neu- 
tral zone;  (2)  part  of  the  coast  from  a  point  10  kilo- 
meters south  of  Ragusavecchia  as  far  as  the  river 
Vojessa  on  the  south,  so  as  to  include  in  the  neutral- 
ized zone  the  whole  gulf  of  Cattaro  with  its  ports,  An- 
tivari,  Dulcigno,  S.  Giovanni  di  Medua,  and  Durazzo; 
with  the  reservation  that  Montenegro's  rights  are  not 
to  be  infringed,  in  so  far  as  they  are  based  on  the 
declarations  exchanged  between  the  contracting  par- 
ties in  April  and  May,  1909.  These  rights  being 
recognized  solely  for  Montenegro's  present  posses- 
sions, they  shall  not  be  extended  to  such  regions  and 
ports  as  may  in  the  future  be  assigned  to  Montenegro. 
Hence  no  part  of  the  coast  which  today  belongs  to 
Montenegro  shall  be  subject  to  neutralization  in  the 
future.  But  all  legal  restrictions  regarding  the  port 
of  Antivari — to  which  Montenegro  herself  gave  her 
adhesion  in  1909 — remain  in  force. 

"(3)    All  the  islands  not  assigned  to  Italy. 

"Note  2. — The  following  districts  on  the  Adriatic 
shall  by  the  work  of  the  Entente  Powers  be  included 
in  the  territory  of  Croatia,  Servia  and  Montenegro : — 
To  the  north  of  the  Adriatic  the  whole  coast  begin- 
ning at  the  Gulf  of  Volosca,  near  the  frontier  of  Italy, 
as  far  as  the  northern  frontier  of  Dalmatia,  includ- 
ing the  whole  coast  today  belonging  to  Hungary;  the 
whole  coast  of  Croatia,  the  port  of  Fiume,  and  the 
small  ports  of  Nevi  and  Carolopago,  and  in  the  same 
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way  the  islands  of  Veglia,  Pervicio,  Gregorio,  Kali 
and  Arbe:  to  the  south  of  the  Adriatic,  where  Servia 
and  Montenegro  are  interested,  the  whole  coast  from 
Cape  Planka  to  the  river  Drin,  with  the  very  impor- 
tant ports  of  Spalato,  Ragusa,  Cattaro,  Antivaria,  Dul- 
cigno  and  S.  Giovanni  di  Medua,  as  also  the  islands 
of  Grande  and  Picolla  Zirona,  Buma,  Solta,  Brazza, 
Cikljan  and  Calamotta. 

'"The  port  of  Durazzo  can  be  assigned  to  the  inde- 
pendent Mohammedan  state  of  Albania. 

"VI.  Italy  shall  obtain  in  full  ownership  Valona, 
the  island  of  Saseno  and  territory  of  sufficient  extent 
to  assure  her  against  dangers  of  a  military  kind — 
approximately  between  the  River  Vojussa  to  the  north 
and  east,  and  the  district  of  Shimar  to  the  south. 

"VII.  Having  obtained  Trentino  and  Istria  by 
Article  IV,  Dalmatia  and  the  Adriatic  islands  by  Ar- 
ticle V,  and  also  the  Gulf  of  Valona,  Italy  undertakes, 
in  the  event  of  a  small  autonomous  and  neutralized 
state  being  formed  in  Albania,  not  to  oppose  the  pos- 
sible desire  of  France,  Great  Britain  and  Russia  to 
partition  the  northern  and  southern  districts  of  Al- 
bania between  Montenegro,  Serbia  and  Greece.  The 
southern  coast  of  Albania,  from  the  frontier  of  the 
Italian  territory  of  Valona  to  Cape  Stilos,  is  to  be 
neutralized. 

"To  Italy  will  be  conceded  the  right  of  conduct- 
ing the  foreign  relations  of  Albania ;  in  any  case  Italy 
will  be  bound  to  secure  for  Albania  a  territory  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  enable  its  frontiers  to  join  those 
of  Greece  and  Serbia  to  the  east  of  the  Lake  of 
Ohrida. 

"VIII.  Italy  shall  obtain  full  possesion  of  all 
the  islands  of  the  Dodecannese,  at  present  occupied 
by  her. 

"IX.  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia  recog- 
nize as  an  axiom  the  fact  that  Italy  is  interested  in 
maintaining  the  political  balance  of  power  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  her  right  to  take  over,  when 
Turkey  is  broken  up,  a  portion  equal  to  theirs  in  the 
Mediterranean — namely,  in  that  part  which  borders 
on  the  province  of  Adalia,  where  Italy  had  already 
acquired  special  rights  and  interests,  laid  down  in 
the  Italo-British  convention.  The  zone  to  be  assigned 
to  Italy  will,  in  due  course,  be  fixed  in  accordance 
with  the  vital  interests  of  France  and  Great  Britain. 
In  the  same  way  regard  must  be  had  for  the  interests 
of  Italy,  even  in  the  event  of  the  Powers  maintaining 
for  a  further  period  of  time  the  inviolability  of  Asi- 
atic Turkey,  and  merely  proceeding  to  map  out 
spheres  of  interest  among  themselves.  In  the  event 
of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia  occupying  dur- 
ing the  present  war  districts  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  the 
whole  district  bordering  on  Adalia  and  defined  above 
in  greater  detail,  shall  be  reserved  to  Italy,  who  re- 
serves the  right  to  occupy  it. 

"X.  In  Libya  Italy  obtains  recognition  of  all  those 
rights  and  prerogatives  hitherto  reserved  to  the  Sul- 
tan by  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne. 

"XI.  Italy  shall  receive  a  military  contribution 
corresponding  to  her  strength  and  sacrifices. 


"XII.  Italy  associates  herself  with  the  Declara- 
tion made  by  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia,  by 
which  the  Mohammedan  holy  places  are  to  be  left 
in  the  possession  of  an  independent  Mohammedan 
state. 

"XIII.  In  the  event  of  an  extension  of  the  French 
and  British  colonial  possessions  in  Africa  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Germany,  France  and  Great  Britain  recog- 
nize to  Italy  in  principle  the  right  of  demanding  for 
herself  certain  compensations,  in  the  form  of  an  ex- 
tension of  her  possessions  in  Eritrea,  Somaliland, 
Libya,  and  the  colonial  districts  bordering  on  French 
and  British  colonies." 

THE  PACT  OF  ROME 

The  so-called  Pact  of  Rome  was  an  agreement 
entered  into  by  representatives  from  the  various  op- 
pressed races  of  Austria-Hungary  and  unofficial  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Italian  Government  during  a  con- 
ference held  at  Rome  April  8  to  10,  1918.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  various  peoples  were  in  part  as 
follows:  For  Italy,  Senators  Albertini,  Torre,  Depu- 
ties Canepa  and  Di  Cesaro;  for  the  Czecho-Slovaks, 
'Benes  and  Stefanik;  for  the  Yugo-Slavs,  Dr.  Trum- 
bich;  Rumania,  Poland  and  Serbia  as  well  as  France, 
England  and  the  United  States  were  represented  at 
this  Conference. 

The  Congress  closed  April  10  with  a  set  of  reso- 
lutions signed  by  representatives  of  the  Czecho-Slo- 
vak,  Polish,  Rumania,  and  Yugo-Slavic  (Serbs, 
Croats,  and  Slovenes)  elements  of  the  Hapsburg  Em- 
pire. The  resolutions  which  are  preceded  by  a  long 
preamble  setting  forth  the  aggressive  imperialism  of 
the  Central  Empires  against  the  rights  of  subject  peo- 
ples, declare  as  follows: 

"The  representatives  of  the  races  subject  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  the  dominion  of  Austria-Hungary,  Ital- 
ians, Poles,  Rumanians,  Czechs,  and  Jugo-Slavs, 
agree  in  declaring  the  following  to  be  the  principle 
guiding  their  common  action. 

"1.  Each  of  said  races  proclaims  its  right  to 
constitute  its  own  nationality  and  national  union  or 
to  complete  it;  and  to  achieve  complete  political  and 
economic  independence. 

"2.  Each  of  said  races  sees  in  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Monarchy,  the  tool  of  Germanic  dominion  and 
the  fundamental  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  the 
aspirations  and  the  rights  of  such  subject  races. 

"3.  This  Congress  hereby  recognizes  the  neces- 
sity of  a  common  struggle  against  the  common  op- 
pressor in  order  that  each  of  said  peoples  may  achieve 
its  complete  freedom  and  its  complete  national  unity 
through  a  free  political  union. 

"4.  The  representatives  of  the  Italian  people 
and  of  the  Yugo-Slav  people  agree  specifically  as  fol- 
lows : 

"1.  In  regard  to  the  relations  between  the  Ital- 
ian nation  and  the  nation  of  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slo- 
venes, also  known  as  the  Yugo-Slav  nation,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  said  two  peoples  recognize  that  the 
unity  and  independence  of  the  Jugo-Slav  nation  is  a 
vital  interest  for  Italy  as  the  completion  of  the  na- 
tional unity  of  Italy  is  a  vital  interest  to  the  Jugo- 
Slav  nation.    Therefore,  the  representatives  of  the 
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two  peoples  hereby  undertake  to  devote  all  their  ef- 
forts to  the  end  that  during  the  war  and  at  the  time  of 
peace,  these  aims  of  the  two  peoples  shall  be  wholly 
achieved. 

"2.  We  further  affirm  that  the  freedom  of  the 
Adriatic  and  its  defense  against  every  present  or  fu- 
ture enemy  is  of  vital  interest  to  these  two  peoples; 

"3.  We  therefore  mutually  undertake  to  solve 
amicably,  in  view  also  of  the  good  and  sincere  rela- 
tions between  said  two  peoples  in  the  future,  all  and 


singular  controversies  of  a  territorial  character  on 
the  basis  of  the  principle  of  nationality  and  of  the 
right  of  peoples  to  decide  their  own  distinies,  and  in 
such  manner  as  not  to  injure  the  vital  interests  of 
said  two  nations,  when  they  shall  be  defined  at  the 
time  of  peace; 

"4.  Wheresoever  a  group  of  people  of  one  na- 
tion should  be  included  within  the  territorial  confines 
of  the  other  nation,  such  group  shall  have  the  right 
to  its  language,  its  culture,  and  its  moral  and  eco- 
nomic interests,  which  right  shall  be  recognized  and 
guaranteed  by  both  nations." 
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Political  Conditions  in  Spain 
Political  conditions  in  Spain  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching such  a  state  of  disorganization  and  chaos, 
that  in  certain  quarters  total  bankruptcy  and  disso- 
lution are  openly  discussed  as  a  possibility  in  the 
press.  The  first  snap  judgment  which  will  ascribe 
this  condition  of  affairs  to  the  great  war,  as  the  stereo- 
typed explanation  of  all  evils,  is  only  partly  correct. 
The  true  causes  go  back  quite  a  bit  in  Spanish  history, 
causes  which  the  great  war  merely  aggravated. 

In  the  first  place,  the  political  consciousness  of 
the  masses  of  the  people  in  Spain  is  very  poorly  de- 
veloped. For  years  the  Conservatives  and  the  Lib- 
erals played  a  game  of  shuttlecock  between  the  "ins" 
and  the  "outs."  Often  victory  or  defeat  at  the  polls 
was  a  question  less  of  intelligent  popular  judgment 
on  the  questions  at  issue  than  of  the  passing  interests 
of  the  wire-pullers  and  bosses  ( Caciques )  who  worked 
the  electoral  machinery.  Thus,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  with  the  British  Cabinet,  if  the  "outs"  can  stir 
up  strong  opposition  in  the  Cortes  against  some  pro- 
posed measure,  or  if  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  dis- 
agree among  themselves,  the  Cabinet  resigns,  and  the 
head  of  the  state  must  ask  the  leading  "out"  to  form 
a  new  cabinet.  A  further  complication  in  Spain  was 
the  appearance  of  a  host  of  minor  parties,  each  un- 
able to  see  beyond  its  own  little  "ism,"  and  each,  no 
matter  what  the  problem  to  be  solved,  bringing  for- 
ward its  own  particular  "ism"  as  the  only  possible 
solution. 

The  advent  of  the  great  war  speedily  brought  out 
the  defects  of  this  system.  The  old  stereotyped  party 
platforms  were  suddenly  confronted  with  new  and  ex- 
tremely serious  problems  of  neutrality,  economics, 
and  foreign  relations.  No  statesman,  appeared  with  a 
solution  strong  enough  to  convince  the  Cortes  and  to 
obtain  a  majority;  and  no  two  parties,  or  sections 
of  parties  were  able  to  forget  their  minor  differences 
and  combine.  The  result  was  that  Spain  simply 
drifted  down-hill.  The  treasury  deficit  rapidly  in- 
creased; labor  agitation,  hunger  strikes,  and  general 
discontent  grew  apace;  and  Germany  set  to  work  to 
make  the  country  her  tool,  which  earned  the  disgust 
and  resentment  of  the  Allies. 

THE  COALITION  CABINET 

No  less  than  16  Cabinets  have  fallen  in  the  last 
year,  all  without  accomplishing  a  single  task  of  real 
importance.  In  February  the  Cortes  was  dissolved, 
and  new  elections  were  held,  in  the  hope  that  some 
party  would  obtain  a  majority.  These  elections  were 
accompanied  by  great  disorder  and  excitement,  the 
political  leaders  failed  entirely  to  learn  their  lesson, 
and  the  new  Cortes  was  practically  a  repetition  of  the 
old.  Matters  came  to  a  head  in  March,  when  an  acute 
crisis  prevailed.   Spain  was  without  a  government  for 


over  a  week,  no  party  leader  being  willing  or  able  to 
undertake  the  formation  of  a  government,  knowing 
perfectly  well  that  he  would  not  get  a  majority  in  the 
Cortes.  The  King  saved  the  situation  with  his  usual 
courage  by  calmly  threatening  to  abdicate  muy  pronto 
in  favor  of  a  republic,  unless  something  happened. 
All  Spain  was  struck  aghast  at  this,  even  the  Repub- 
licans being  unprepared  for  so  sudden  a  realization 
of  their  hopes,  in  a  manner  for  which  they  could  not 
possibly  claim  the  slightest  credit.  After  fervid  pro- 
testations of  loyalty  from  nearly  everyone,  the  King 
practically  ordered  the  party  leaders  to  forget  their 
differences,  and  suggested  a  Coalition  Cabinet,  which 
was  formed  in  record  time. 

This  measure,  while  it  served  to  save  the  country 
from  immediate  dissolution  and  anarchy,  accom- 
plished no  real  beneficial  results.  The  members  of 
the  Cabinet  could  keep  the  peace  among  themselves 
only  by  letting  ticklish  questions  alone,  and  even  then 
they  were  continually  watching  one  another  with  petu- 
lance and  distrust.  It  was  merely  Spain's  misfortune 
that  these  ticklish  problems  were  vital  to  her  place  in 
the  comity  of  nations.  The  only  thing  which  the  Cabi- 
net accomplished  was  the  inauguration  of  the  most 
severe  press  censorship  seen  in  modern  times  to 
smother  the  outcry  of  the  press  at  the  failure  of  the 
Cabinet  to  do  anything.  The  press  seemed  unable  to 
realize  the  inability  of  the  Cabinet  to  agree  on  any- 
thing; therefore  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  muzzle 
the  press. 

FALL  OF  THE  COALITION  CABINET 

This  opera  bouffe  of  politics  lasted  until  well 
along  in  the  Fall,  when  it  became  evident  that  the 
Allies  would  inevitably  win  the  war.    This  raised 
a-new  the  question  of  foreign  relations,  and  various 
politicians,  amid  the  sneers  and  derision  of  the  oth- 
ers, announced  their  conversion  to  Ententophilism. 
The  necessity  of  taking  a  final  and  definite  stand  led 
to  the  debates  on  seizing  German  ships  by  way  of 
reprisal  for  submarine  outrages.    In  the  middle  of 
this  confusion  Senor  Alba  announced  his  conversion 
to  the  Allied  cause  and  resigned,  though  the  exact 
cause  of  his  resignation,  other  than  disagreement  with 
his  colleagues,  is  unknown.    The  Cabinet  managed  to 
weather  this  crisis  by  leaving  his  portfolio  unfilled, 
but  it  was  very  obvious  that  the  death  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  only  a  question  of  time.    Under  the  com- 
pulsion of  doing  something  definite  and  of  passing 
a  budget,  the  Cabinet,  of  course,  could  not  possibly 
agree,  and  a  series  of  acrimonious  and  unseemly  de- 
bates ensued  in  the  Cortes,  in  which  each  Cabinet 
member  was  heckled  and  abused  by  his  colleagues  or 
their  followers. 

The  press  paid  little  attention  to  these  debates, 
but  was  busy  speculating  more  or  less  footlessly  on 
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the  probable  constitution  of  the  new  Cabinet.  The 
various  parties,  through  their  even  more  various  or- 
gans, vied  with  each  other  in  window-dressing  for 
the  edification  of  die  democratic  elements,  which  had 
been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  general  falling  of 
thrones  throughout  Europe.  The  Epoca  (November 
3),  for  instance,  offered  the  following  attractive  pro- 
gram for  the  Conservatives:  "Nationalization  of 
wealth,  democratization  of  the  law  as  regards  the  pro- 
letariat, reform  of  finances,  a  foreign  policy  assum- 
ing the  vital  interests  of  Spain  in  the  Mediterranean, 
spiritual  and  material  bonds  with  America,  and  a  re- 
spect for  a  wholesome  regionalism  (local  self-govern- 
ment.)" 

Finally,  on  November  6,  the  Premier,  Senor 
Maura,  came  forward  with  a  budget  which  he  asked 
the  Cortes  to  pass  without  debate,  appearing  thereby 
to  have  deliberately  ridden  for  a  fall.  Naturally  this 
challenge  was  immediately  taken  up.  The  debate 
degenerated  into  accusations  as  to  who  was  to  blame 
for  the  fall  of  the  ministry.  The  Cortes,  of  course, 
refused  to  pass  the  budget  without  discussion,  so 
Senor  Maura  tendered  the  resignation  of  the  whole 
Government. 

THE  NEW  MINISTRY 

After  the  usual  consolations,  a  Coalition  Liberal 
Government  was  formed  on  November  9,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Marquis  de  Alhucemas,  the  stop- 
gap Premier  par  excellence.  Senor  Alba  became 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Count  Romanones,  the  leader 
of  the  Liberal  party  and  the  only  politician  in  Spain 
who  has  always  openly  championed  the  cause  of  the 
Allies,  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
position  of  the  latter  was  rendered  very  strong  by  rea- 
son of  the  full  tide  of  popularity  of  the  Allied  cause, 
and  his  refusal  to  accept  portfolios  for  any  of  his 
adherents.  This  not  only  showed  the  extent  of  his 
faith  in  the  stability  of  the  Government,  but  also  very 
cleverly  exposed  Alhucemas  and  Alba  alone  to  the 
odium  of  seeking  office  for  the  sake  of  spoils,  the 
minor  members  of  the  Cabinet  being  their  followers. 

The  new  Cabinet  was  very  badly  received  by  the 
press,  all  comment  appearing  on  November  10.  The 
only  paper  expressing  open  approval  is  the  Epoca 
(Conservative)  because  it  represents  the  old  system 
of  alternating  parties.  Several  journals  (Accion, 
Tribuna,  A.  B.  C.)  attribute  the  fall  of  the  old  Gov- 
ernment to  die  intrigues  of  Alhucemas  and  Alba,  and 
Accion  claims  that  they  were  well  served  for  their 
treachery  to  the  late  Government  by  having  the  bur- 
den of  its  heavy  responsibilities  on  their  shoulders. 
Other  papers,  such  as  El  Sol,  bitterly  regret  that  the 
abdication  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  freedom  of  Germany 
should  coincide  with  the  return  to  office  of  a  man 
who  is  the  symbol  of  the  old  corrupt  Government  of 
Spain.  The  Tribuna  (pro-German)  naturally  enough 
laments  the  stoppage  of  the  great  work  of  the  Maura 
Government.  What  is  most  significant  in  the  com- 
ment, however,  is  the  meed  of  praise  accorded  to 
Count  Romanones  from  all  sides.  Even  the  Accion 
and  Tribuna  absolve  him  from  all  share  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Alhucemas  and  Alba.  Praise  from  the 
pro-German  Tribuna  is  particularly  surprising.  Ac- 
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cording  to  A.  B.  C.  his  lofty  motives  were  directed 
toward  the  solution  of  national  problems,  and  al- 
though he  failed  to  solve  the  crisis  in  trying  to  find 
new  men  free  from  responsibility  for  the  past,  he  now 
appears  without  followers  and  with  no  share  in  the 
spoils  of  a  Government  which  is  not  to  his  taste. 
Mundo,  however,  wants  to  know  what  he  is  doing  be- 
tween the  crafty  pro-Germanism  of  Alba  and  the  in- 
sipid reactionary  leanings  of  Alhucemas. 

FALL  OF  THE  ALHUCEMAS  CABINET 

Badly  received  by  the  Press,  and  admittedly  noth- 
ing but  a  stop-gap  Cabinet  without  a  single  guarantee 
of  permanency  in  its  make-up,  the  Alhucemas  Min- 
istry was  plunged  into  trouble  from  the  very  outset. 
Accused  on  the  one  hand  of  an  insincere  ostentation 
of  a  democratic  spirit  to  enable  the  forces  of  the 
Right  (Conservative)  to  organize,  it  was  denounced 
on  the  other  hand  as  the  result  of  a  petty  intrigue  to 
restore  the  old  system  of  alternative  parties.  Thus, 
il  either  got  no  support  at  all  in  the  Cortes  for  any 
of  its  policies,  or  the  votes  in  its  favor  were  given 
almost  out  of  charity,  accompanied  by  lectures  and 
warnings. 

Meanwhile  signs  were  rapidly  increasing  that  the 
country  was  even  more  seriously  threatened  with  dis- 
order than  in  last  March,  owing  to  the  spread  of  Bol- 
shevism and  Republicanism  throughout  Europe, 
which  gave  great  encouragement  to  the  democratic 
elements  in  Spain.  (See  Press  Review,  November 
26).  The  general  fear  of  anarchy  evidently  affected 
Senor  Lerroux,  the  leader  of  the  Republican  Party, 
who  stated  openly  that  he  expected  soon  to  be  in 
power.  He  would  not  intervene  between  Monarchy 
and  Bolshevism,  but  would  protect  a  Republic  from 
anarchy  (Pais,  November  10.) 

The  entire  history  of  the  Cabinet  may  be  sum- 
med up  as  a  series  of  debates,  so  stormy  in  character 
that  the  President  of  the  Chamber  had  occasion  to 
deplore  the  deterioration  in  its  manners.  The  pre- 
sentation of  the  new  Government  and  its  program  to 
the  Chamber  was  the  occasion  for  attacks  by  the  Re- 
publicans, who  both  repudiated  its  alleged  reforms 
and  criticized  the  late  Government,  in  fact 
all  Monarchic  Governments.  The  occasion  ended 
by  a  demand  for  a  change  of  regime  and  the 
abdication  of  the  King,  which  naturally  caused  an 
uproar.  The  debate  on  the  Government's  policy 
lasted  until  November  20,  and  a  crisis  was  narrowly 
averted  by  a  promise  of  support  from  the  Conserva- 
tives, due  chiefly  to  the  energy  of  the  Republican  cam- 
paign, which  enabled  the  Conservatives  and  Liberals 
to  forget  their  party  differences  temporarily.  In  spite 
of  this,  the  ultra-conservative  press  of  this  period  pro- 
duced a  shower  of  verbose  editorials  to  show  that  a 
Liberal  Cabinet  was  by  no  means  the  ideal  for  Spain. 
None  of  the  editorials,  however,  is  worth  quoting  as 
they  soar  in  lofty  realms  of  philosophic  jermiads, 
leaving  far  behind  the  brutal  exigencies  of  logic 
and  fact.  In  the  meantime  the  subject  of  Catalonian 
Autonomy  (to  be  discussed  in  a  future  article)  was 
striding  rapidly  to  the  fore-front  of  Spanish  politics. 
When  the  petition  presented  to  the  Government  came 
up  for  discussion  in  the  Cabinet,  such  serious  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  the  Ministers  became  evident 
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that  the  Premier  placed  the  resignation  of  the  whole 
Cabinet  in  the  hands  of  the  King  (December  3). 
Count  Romanones,  as  the  only  logical  man,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet  after  an 
unusually  small  number  of  brief  consultations. 

The  fall  of  this  Cabinet  is  received  very  philo- 
sophically by  the  press  as  a  whole,  since  it  was  not 
popular,  and  its  days  were  numbered  from  the  very 
outset.  The  Catalonians  naturally  regarded  it  as  a 
triumph  for  their  cause.  The  Republicans  and  Social- 
ists rejoiced,  as  they  believed  that  the  Monarchy  was 
at  the  end  of  its  resources  for  the  formation  of  a  Gov- 
ernment. The  usual  meetings  of  various  party  organ- 
izations were  held,  and  new  and  alluring  programs 
were  promulgated  in  the  attempt  to  catch  the  public 
eye.  In  fact,  the  press  was  interested  less  in  the  crisis 
than  in  speculating  as  to  what  was  going  to  happen 
next.  For  the  first  time,  apparently,  the  idea  seeps 
in  that  the  selfish  machinations  of  the  politicians  and 
the  wire-pullers  are  responsible  for  the  evil  condition 
of  affairs. 

Accion  (Conservative),  December  4,  laments  as 
follows:  "If  we  did  not  believe  that  they  were  crazy 
or  unable  to  see  the  true  state  of  affairs,  we  should 
say  that  certain  of  our  Monarchist  politicians  were 
perversely  conspiring  against  the  Government.  .  .  . 
The  shameful  condition  of  affairs  which  has  persisted 
over  a  year  is  evidence  of  our  statement.  We  live  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  crisis.  .  .  '  .  The  only  govern- 
ment which  has  inspired  any  confidence  since  1909 
was  the  government  of  March,  1918."  (This  paper 
is  the  organ  of  Senor  Maura,  the  premier  of  that  gov- 
ernment.) .  .  .  The  paper  then  picks  Senor  Alba 
as  the  general  scapegoat,  accusing  him  of  causing  the 
fall  of  the  Maura  Government.  "Again  it  is  Senor 
Alba  who  also  caused  the  fall  of  the  Alhucemas  Gov- 
ernment by  his  conduct,  all  the  while  pretending  to 
be  free  from  blame  and  the  innocent  victim  of  fate — 
this  and  the  abominable  acts  of  Cambo"  ( the  man 
who  forced  the  Catalonian  issue). 

"A  Government  must  be  formed  which  must  solve 
the  essential  question  of  the  moment  .  .  the  eco- 
nomic problem.  ...  If  this  is  not  done,  the  re- 
pugnance with  which  the  country  watches  these  schem- 
ing combinations  will  increase  .  .  .  combinations 
which  contain  the  germs  of  dissolution. " 

Vanguardia  (Conservative),  December  4,  writes 
in  much  the  same  strain.  "It  is  just  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  so  many  weighty  problems  are  calling  for 
solution,  that  Spain  needs  a  Government  with  the 
maximum  of  authority.  .  .  .  Stability  is  essen- 
tial to  maintain  the  political  and  social  discipline  at 
home.  .  .  .  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  crisis  will 
be  the  last."  In  an  editorial  of  December  5,  it  makes 
the  point  that  "owing  to  the  peculiar  composition  of 
Parliament,  the  dissolution  of  the  Cortes  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  formation  of  a  strong  Government. 
But  this  is  just  where  the  difficulty  comes  in.  Who 
will  submit  to  a  decree  of  dissolution?  The  Liberals, 
as  events  prove  cannot  govern  with  the  present  Cortes, 
and  they  very  logically  demand  a  new  election  in  or- 
der to  have  a  parliamentary  majority  upon  which  to 
lean.    The  Conservatives,  on  the  contrary,  naturally 


oppose  giving  the  power  to  the  Liberals  in  this  lash- 
ion."  Vanguardia  does  not  like  this  idea  either,  and 
winds  up  with  a  rather  feeble  appeal  for  a  combina- 
tion. According  to  Nation  (December  5),  if  Spain 
is  unable  to  form  a  strong  Government  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  problems  at  hand,  "a  new  crisis  will 
bring  a  disillusionment  akin  to  the  bitterness  of  de- 
spair." 

The  Liberal  papers  withhold  their  comment  until 
it  can  be  seen  just  what  kind  of  a  Cabinet  their  leader 
can  form.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  forces  of  the  extreme  Left  (Repub- 
licans and  Socialists).  Now  that  everything  is  going 
swimmingly,  Socialista  of  December  4  and  5  writes 
two  excellent  and  well-tempered  editorials,  making 
almost  the  same  points  as  the  Conservative  press 
quoted  above.  "The  Monarchist  politicians  are  play- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  their  regime  . 
.  .  by  evidencing  their  incapacity  to  govern.  This 
camarilla  of  notables  is  caught  in  the  circle  of  its 
ideas,  and  shows  no  signs  of  ability  to  break  out.  We 
have  said  it  many  times;  this  regime  is  incapable  of 
democratization. 

"As  for  us,  enemies  of  the  Monarchy,  events  are 
going  very  well  in  every  respect,  although  we  deplore 
them,  as  the  country  must  pay  for  the  consequences. 
.  .  .  Inevitably  the  collapse  of  this  state  of  affairs 
is  at  hand." 

THE  NEW  ROMANONES  CABINET 

The  formation  of  the  new  Government  proved  not 
to  be  a  very  difficult  task  for  Count  Romanones.  The 
wrangling  of  the  old  ministry  on  what  Spain's  for- 
eign policy  should  be  disappeared  in  the  fact  of  two 
vital  internal  problems,  (1)  what  should  be  done 
about  Catalonian  Autonomy  and  (2)  the  passing  of 
the  budget.  This  latter  problem  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance as  the  close  of  the  financial  year  is  January  1, 
and  there  is  a  heavy  deficit  in  the  treasury.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  Coalition  Cabinet  put  off  the  con- 
sideration of  the  budget  until  the  eleventh  hour,  and 
fell  in  an  attempt  to  jam  it  through  without  debate. 
The  Liberal  Alhucemas  Cabinet  refused,  of  course, 
to  accept  the  proposed  scheme,  and  announced  that 
it  would  prepare  an  entirely  new  budget,  but  never 
got  around  to  it.  Less  than  a  month  is  now  left  for 
the  preparation  and  discussion  of  a  budget,  which  is 
an  obviously  hopeless  task.  Senor  Dato,  veteran  Con- 
servative leader,  informed  the  press  that  in  a  consul- 
tation with  the  King  he  had  recommended  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Government  which  would  carry  through  a 
bill  for  the  extension  of  the  financial  year  and  which 
would  bring  forward  the  debate  on  the  Catalonian 
question.  He  made  the  announcement  that  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  formed  could  count  on  the  support  of 
the  Conservative  Party  for  this  platform.  Apparently 
the  consultation  between  Count  Romanones  and  Senor 
Cambo,  the  leader  of  the  Regionalists  (Catalonian 
Autonomy),  was  satisfactory,  and  on  December  6  the 
Cabinet  was  announced  as  follows: 

Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs:  Count 
Romanones. 

Public  Works:  Gimeno. 

Finance:  Calbeton. 
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Interior:  Marquis  de  Cortina. 
Justice:  Rossello. 
War:    General  Berenguer. 
Marine:    Admiral  Chacon. 
Education:  Salvatella. 
Supply:  Argente. 

All  these  men  are  personal  followers  of  the  Pre- 
mier and,  barring  the  General  and  the  Admiral,  have 
never  served  as  Cabinet  Ministers  before.  It  seems 
fairly  certain  that  the  new  Government  is  purely  an 
interim  one  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  budget. 
Two  or  three  of  the  members  are  not  only  Liberals 
but  Republicans,  and  the  chief  danger  to  its  exist- 
ence is  the  weakening  of  the  King  in  his  support.  As 
usual,  a  platform  was  given  to  the  press,  which  is 
quoted  from  Debate,  December  6.  The  Government 
would  come  before  the  Cortes  to  ask  its  approval  in 
extending  the  fiscal  year;  the  repeal  of  the  unpop- 
ular Law  of  Jurisdiction  by  which  civilian  offenses 
against  the  military  were  tried  by  a  military  court; 
the  raising  of  railroad  tariffs;  the  granting  of  the 
right  to  Madrid  to  elect  its  mayor,  and  the  extension 
of  the  commercial  treaty  of  March  30,  1914,  with 
Italy. 

As  far  as  press  comment  is  concerned,  all  of 
which  appears  on  December  5  and  6,  Manana,  as  a 
more  or  less  independent  sheet,  strikes  the  keynote 
by  saying  that  "under  these  circumstances,  more  than 
delicate  and  difficult,  the  Government  formed  by 
Count  Romanones  merits  all  possible  respect  and  sup- 
port, so  that  it  can  legalize  the  economic  situation  and 
accomplish  the  necessary  social  and  democratic  re- 
forms, which  the  country  needs,  in  a  liberal  spirit." 
Naturally,  the  Conservative  press  cannot  be  expected 
to  let  the  question  go  as  easily  as  this.  Correo  Espanol, 
in  an  editorial  entitled  "Let  us  Hope,"  gives  a  far 
from  flattering  review  of  the  Count's  political  history, 
but  concludes  in  the  following  vein:    "If  Count  Rom- 
anones faithfully  does  his  duty  in  these  circumstances, 
from  now  on  we  shall  applaud  him  sincerely."  Debate 
says  that  any  reception  other  than  a  benevolent  one 
would  be  unprecedented  under  the  circumstances,  but 
"if  they  were  different,  our  judgment  would  also  be 
very  different."    Accion,  December  5,  starts  out  by 
saying  that  "not  even  Count  Romanones,  who  has 
given  solid  proofs  of  his  loyalty  to  the  State,  can  sup- 
pose that  the  Government  which  was  sworn  in  today 
is  what  the  political  exigencies  of  Spain  require.  . 
.    .    However,  if  the  so-called  Liberal  elements  can 
do  what  is  necessary,  and  get  along  without  ambi- 
tious tricksters  like  Alba,  well  and  good."  This  paper 
is  a  little  more  complimentary  on  December  6,  when 
it  admits  that  the  Count  has  performed  a  signal  serv- 
ice to  the  Crown,  in  undertaking  the  solution  of  diffi- 
culties which  "at  times  stupidity,  but  much  more  of- 
ten evil  desires,  have  created  against  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  prerogative." 

Turning  to  the  Liberal  bloc  and  to  other  elements 
of  the  extreme  Left,  we  find  a  rather  surprising  state 
of  affairs.  Tribuna,  the  German  organ,  of  course, 
cannot  approve  of  a  Cabinet  led  by  a  man  so  notori- 
ously pro-Ally,  though  the  ostensible  reason  assigned 


is  that  the  Cabinet  shows  none  of  the  hall-marks  of 
permanency  so  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  coun- 
try. On  December  6  it  cannot  understand  "why  the 
new  Government  has  not  been  hostilely  received." 
To  expect  warm  support  from  Socialista  would  be  un- 
reasonable for  obvious  reasons.  Diario  Universal, 
the  organ  of  the  Premier,  is  naturally  entirely  lauda- 
tory in  its  comments.  But  the  Liberal  newspapers, 
known  as  the  "Trust,"  furnish  the  surprise.  Impar- 
tial cannot  see  any  excuse  for  the  existence  of  the 
Cabinet  "that  can  command  at  most  some  three  dozen 
votes  in  Parliament,"  which  is  a  sneering  allusion 
that  the  ministers  are  all  personal  followers  of  the 
Count.  Liberal  makes  the  same  point.  "It  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  Count  Romanones  is  endowed  with 
exceptional  gifts  of  clear  sightedness  and  political 
acumen."  After  having  accepted  power,  he  com- 
mences "by  forming  a  Cabinet  of  his  personal  friends, 
a  mere  camarilla.    The  deception  is  enormous." 

Heraldo  de  Madrid  journalistically  foams  at  the 
mouth  and  indulges  in  frantic  jeremiads,  resembling 
the  ravings  of  an  anarchist  sheet.  The  editorial  is 
sarcastically  entitled:  "A  Government  of  People  Be- 
longing to  the  Same  Social  Set."  After  the  usual  re- 
cital of  the  needs  of  the  hour,  it  says:  "Everything 
was  to  be  hoped  for.  .  .  .  The  Government  which 
has  just  been  formed  is  a  hoax,  a  sarcasm,  an  insult, 
£  provocation  or  all  these  things  combined.  .  .  . 
We  have  analyzed  dispassionately  and  coldly,  one 
after  another,  the  personnel  of  the  Romanones  Cabi- 
net. We  admit  that  in  past  crises  some  of  these  men 
have  figured  very  well  in  one  or  another  of  the  com- 
binations. But  to  have  them  all  at  once  in  the  same 
combination  is  the  greatest  of  injuries  which  has  been 
inflicted  on  Spanish  dignity.  .  .  .  Really,  if  we 
do  not  clean  house  today,  we  never  shall  clean  house. 
Nevertheless,  we  neither  despair  nor  do  we  deign  to 
feel  optimistic.  Assuredly  the  hoax  could  not  have 
,been  bloodier.  But  we  hope  it  will  be  the  last.  There 
is  always  some  comfort  in  that." 

PRESENT  PARTIES  IN  SPAIN 

In  order  to  make  various  points  raised  in  the  fore- 
going political  summary  somewhat  clearer,  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  existing  parties  in  Spain,  their  rep- 
resentation in  the  Cortes,  their  platforms  and  leaders, 
is  given.  The  elections  of  February  28,  1918,  gave 
the  following  figures: 

Party.  Senate.  Congress. 

Liberals   145  153 

Conservatives    130  168 

Regionalists   14  34 

Carlists    8  7 

Reformists   5  7 

Republicans    3  28 

Independents,  Socialists    15  20 

The  Conservatives  are  split  into  three  factions, 
led  by  Maura,  Dato,  and  La  Cierva  respectively,  dif- 
fering slightly  as  to  the  desired  extent  of  constitu- 
tional reform,  and  the  degree  of  association  of  Church 
and  State,  for  long  a  burning  question  in  Spain.  One 
faction  is  made  up  of  stand-patters. 

The  Liberals,  led  by  Romanones,  Alhucemas,  and 
Alba,  demand  extensive  reforms,  particularly  as  re- 
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gards  the  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  Monarch. 
They  are  not  strongly  in  favor  of  the  complete  sep- 
aration of  the  Church  from  the  State.  As  usual,  they 
disagree  among  themselves  as  to  how  these  reforms 
are  to  be  brought  about. 

The  Regionalists  as  chiefly  Basques  and  Cata- 
lonians,  who  desire  autonomy  for  their  provinces. 
There  are  at  least  three  sections  of  the  Gatalonian 
Regionalists,  their  platforms  ranging  all  the  way 
from  complete  independence  to  local  self-government. 
Senor  Cambo  is  their  leader,  and  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  coming  men  in  Spanish  politics.  This  whole 
question  will  be  treated  at  length  in  another  number 
of  the  Press  Review. 

The  Carlists'  or  Jaimists,  led  by  Senor  Vazques 
de  Mella,  are  the  Jacobins  of  Spain.  They  are  also 
believers  in  the  ultra-Catholic  orthodoxy.  As  a  rule 
they  side  with  the  Conservatives,  at  present  having 
pro-Germanism  in  common. 

The  Reformists,  led  by  Senor  D.  Melquiades  Al- 
varez, are  a  bloc  who  not  only  share  with  the  Liberals 
a  belief  in  the  need  for  reform,  but  also  offer  a  cut 
and  dried  program  which  is  very  sweeping  in  its  scope. 
They  announce,  too,  that  they  will  accept  office  only 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  program,  and  will 
co-operate  only  with  those  who  do  not  oppose  it,  an 
excellent  example  of  Spanish  political  bullheaded- 
ness.    Their  platform,  as  announced  in  the  Diaro 
Universal,  December  1,  contains  the  following  major 
points:  an  international  policy  of  close  association 
with  England,  France  and  Italy;  development  of  dem- 
ocratic ideals  as  laid  down  by  President  Wilson;  mem- 
bership in  the  League  of  Nations;  local  self-govern- 
ment for  municipalities  and  regions,  provided  the  lat- 
ter clearly  and  equivocally  demand  it;  absolute  su- 
premacy of  the  Civil  Authority,  involving  the  immedi- 
ate repeal  of  the  Jurisdictions  Act.    It  is  expressly 
stated  that  these  demands  represent  merely  the  begin- 
ning of  a  policy  of  progress  and  reform  in  all  depart- 
ments of  State,  economic,  fiscal,  social,  military,  and 
religious.     Vanguardia,  December  5,  characterizes 
this  program  as  follows:    "We  have  in  Spain  some 
politicians  who  exhibit  the  most  curious  case  of  ec- 
centricity which  the  world  has  ever  known.    At  the 
very  hour  when  everything  which  might  affect  the 
national  unity  is  up  for  discussion,  when  problems 
relating  to  economic  life  as  a  result  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  preoccupy  the  entire  world,  we  ex- 
hibit a  party  called  the  Reformists  who  desire  to  be 
popular  and  to  have  a  program  radical  enough,  to 
confound  the  most  adept.    And  this  party  has  dal- 
lied with  a  grave  and  tremendous  problem  which  af- 
fects all  Spaniards  collectively  and  individually  . 
.    .     with  an  eagerness  which  has  manifested  itself 
both  in  public  reunions  and  in  the  quiet  of  the  hearth- 
stone.   What  then  is  this  grave  conflict  which  is  go- 
ing to  alter  the  national  life?    It  is  nothing  less  than 
depriving  the  Monarch  of  his  veto!" 

The  platform  of  the  Republicans  is  by  no  means 
self-explanatory.  A  meeting  was  held  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  presided  over  by  the  party  leader,  Senor  Ler- 
roux.    The  resolutions  drawn  up  show  how  cheered 


this  element  has  become  through  recent  events.  These 
resolutions  call  for  the  immediate  proclamation  of 
a  Republic,  the  appointing  of  a  Directory  to  draw  up 
a  program,  and  request  the  army  to  remain  neutral 
in  the  event  of  a  conflict.  The  Directory  lost  no  time 
in  giving  to  the  world  its  scheme  for  saving  the  coun- 
try, in  anticipation  of  its  coming  to  power.  It  starts 
off  with  a  reassuring  promise  that  it  will  tolerate  no 
Bolshevism  or  anarchy.  The  long  and  verbose  pro- 
gram will  confer  the  following  thirty  odd  benefits 
upon  the  country  under  the  golden  age  of  the  Repub- 
lic: abolition  of  absentee  landlords;  expropriation  of 
large  uncultivated  estates;  transfer  of  the  soil  to  those 
who  till  it;  State  recognition  of  labor  unions;  old  age 
pensions;  co-operative  production;  abolition  of  star- 
vation (various  startling  expedients) ;  autonomy  for 
districts  and  municipalities;  intensification  of  produc- 
tion; reduction  of  transport  rates;  modification  of  the 
customs  system;  abolition  of  monopolies;  suppres- 
sion of  middlemen;  abolition  of  town  dues;  muni- 
cipal control  of  public  services;  control  of  markets; 
roads  and  water  supplies  for  all  villages  that  lack 
them;  the  reduction  of  disease  and  mortality  by  sani- 
tation; increase  of  education,  especially  the  multipli- 
cation of  elementary  schools,  and  the  institution  of 
technical  schools;  supremacy  of  the  .civil  authority; 
increased  salaries  for  State  officials;  reduction  or  sup- 
pression of  taxes  on,  and  guarantee  of,  pensions; 
graduation  of  taxes. 

International  policy:  Adherence  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  permitting  a  modification  of  the  national  de- 
fense; a  volunteer  army;  compulsory  primary  mili- 
tary training;  honors  and  posts  under  the  State  to  be 
the  property  of  the  Republic;  Morocco  to  be  improved 
in  value  as  a  colony;  rapprochement  with  the  other 
western  powers;  exchange  of  Tangier  for  Gibraltar, 
the  loss  of  which  oppresses  the  national  heartbeats. 
Finally,  the  Monarchy  is  offered  the  choice  of  grace- 
ful retirement  or  red  revolution. 

Naturally  this  remarkable  document  could  not  be 
launched  upon  a  country  like  Spain,  without  causing 
considerable  comment.  Accion  (November  17)  dis- 
misses the  manifesto  with  contempt,  and  calls  its  au- 
thors a  pack  of  charlatans.  Other  papers  take  a  more 
serious  view  owing  to  the  endorsement  of  this  program 
by  labor,  and  a  threat  of  support  by  means  of  a  gen- 
eral strike.  The  Liberal  Diario  Universal  (November 
17)  manifests  no  alarm,  and  claims  that  the  clauses 
can  be  accepted  by  most  Spaniards  with  the  exception 
of  those  relative  to  the  Monarchy.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  Republicanism  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground  in  Spain.  Even  as  far  back  as  1910  there 
were  statesmen  who  did  not  believe  that  the  Monarchy 
could  last  another  ten  years. 

Critical  Conditions  in  Spain 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
many  papers  in  Spain  are  unable  to  rise  above  party 
squabbles  and  interests.  But  there  are  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  able  to  visualize  the  true  condition  of  af- 
fairs, and  willing  to  raise  their  voices  in  lament,  fore- 
seeing the  general  crash  of  the  old  order  of  things  un- 
less a  house-cleaning  process  starts  at  once.  Foremost 
of  these  papers  is  Vanguardia  of  Barcelona,  Conserva- 
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tive,  and  one  of  the  most  influential  journals  in  Spain, 
outside  of  Madrid.  A  series  of  well-written  editorials 
leaves  the  mere  rise  and  fall  of  interim  cabinets  alone, 
and  breathes  more  real  patriotism  and  less  jingoism 
than  any  contemporaneous  press  utterances.  The  fol- 
lowing quotations  are  taken  from  an  article  entitled 
*4Sick  Spain,"  of  November  30:  "No  one  who  has 
observed  the  march  of  events  in  our  days  of  good  for- 
tune and  the  tranquility  and  gentleness  of  our  customs, 
could  suppose  that  Spain  was  living  under  the  perni- 
cious influence  of  ill  omen.  When  one  reads  in  the 
press  that  we  Spaniards  are  abandoned  of  God  and 
that  the  ruin  of  the  country  is  inevitable,  one's  eyes 
are  raised  to  that  blue  heaven,  where  as  in  a  mirror, 
the  peaceful  soul  of  Spain  seems  to  be  following  out 
its  appointed  course.  And  we  ask  ourselves:  'Is  it 
possible?  Are  we  really  lost?  Is  there  no  hope  of 
salvation?     .  . 

"Assuredly  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in  re- 
taining this  idea  of  a  possible  disaster;  it  is  but  a 
fleeting  thought  to  occupy  our  minds  but  a  moment. 

.  Or  perhaps  our  minds  are  incapable  of  sus- 
taining serious  ideas,  so  wedded  to  the  frivolous  are 
they." 

An  editorial,  December  6,  makes  the  point  that 
apparently  the  modern  cure-all  for  evils  is  rebellion. 
"Whoever  is  rebellious  has  already  won  two-thirds  of 
the  victory,"  is  the  cheap  modern  philosophy.  "And 
already  this  method  (rebellion)  is  considered  much 
more  important  than  is  warranted  by  the  exigencies  of 
nature.  As  Spain  seems  to  think  of  herself  as  an  in- 
ferior country,  it  is  clear  that  in  this  respect  alone  she 
humiliates  herself  more  than  other  peoples.  .  .  . 
Rebellion  is  the  fashion  just  now  in  Spain.  Everyone 
feels  himself  a  revolutionary  in  one  way  or  another, 
because  he  is  afraid  of  seeming  to  have  a  spirit  of 
equanimity.  No;  he  who  would  fain  prosper  or  who 
would  be  in  fashion  should  show  a  spirit  of  firmness! 
He  should  feel  disgusted,  indignant,  eager  to  demol- 
ish whatever  form  of  constitutional  authority  exists! 
He  should  demand  Bolshevism,  the  advent  of  a  Repub- 
lic, reform  of  the  Code,  or  autonomy!  Whatever 
cause  may  be  best,  the  one  thing  which  is  deplorable 
and  inexcusable  is  to  abstain  from  being  an  icono- 
clast or  an  experimenter!" 

An  editorial  of  December  8  alludes  more  directly 
to  political  conditions.  "We  live  in  a  decadent  Spain, 
with  new  ministers  every  fortnight,  and  with  a  politi- 
cal and  administrative  disorganization  which  can  only 
result  in  death.  Four  or  five  ministers  of  Public  In- 
struction have  held  office  in  the  past  year,  and  it  is  to 
such  men  that  we  have  entrusted  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  country  and  the  needs  of  social  regeneration. 

Monarchists  and  Republicans  collaborate 
in  the  work  of  destruction;  the  Conservatives  with 
their  traditional  indifference  sin  by  omission,  just  as 
much  as  enemies  of  society  and  order  sin  by  commis- 
sion. The  wealthy  classes  keep  their  eyes  and  ears 
shut  to  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  new  barbarians 
who  are  preparing  to  destroy  Europe,  and  whose  au- 
dacity and  hope  daily  increase.  .  .  .  The  hour 
is  the  most  critical  since  1818,  the  date  of  the  first  so- 
cial revolution  in  Europe.    At  that  time  Providence 


freed  Spain  from  the  commotion  caused  by  experi- 
menters; but  at  that  time  we  had  governors  who  gov- 
erned.   Let  us  not  forget  that  lesson." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Danish  and  Swedish 

The  Question  of  Schleswig-Holstein 

The  Danish  people  have  a  peculiar  interest  in 
the  coming  Peace  Conference  in  so  far  as  it  concerns 
the  Danish  Provinces  taken  by  Germany  in  1864  and 
v/hose  coming  fate  at  the  peace  table  is  more  or  less 
uncertain.  The  Danish  people  are  using  every  influ- 
ence to  bring  this  question  up  for  settlement  at  that 
time.  In  an  article  republished  in  the  Swedish  Afton- 
bladet  of  December  12,  but  which  was  taken  by  that 
paper  from  the  Danish  Politiken  of  an  unknown  but 
recent  date,  Lord  Northciiffe  of  England  had  given 
the  Danes  the  following  encouragement: 

"The  correspondent  of  the  Politiken  has  had  an 
interview  with  Lord  Northciiffe  about  the  North 
Schleswig  situation.  The  latter  declared  to  him  that 
without  going  into  any  of  the  considerations  of  the 
Peace  Conference  prematurely,  he  could  say  that 
North  Schleswig  would  be  re-united  to  Denmark  and 
also  that  the  Danish  point  of  view  in  regard  to  the 
mixed  population  of  Middle  Schleswig  will  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  Peace  Conference." 

The  Svenska  Dagbladet  of  Stockholm,  December 
12,  prints  an  article  in  regard  to  a  great  meeting  held 
at  Fredericia,  in  Denmark,  which  was  called  to  dis- 
cuss the  Middle  Schleswig  question.  This  was  a  rep- 
resentative gathering  of  die  people  from  all  over  Den- 
mark, and  shows  the  national  interest  and  expectation 
with  which  Denmark  regards  the  Peace  Conference 
and  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question.  The  meeting 
was  attended  by  men  and  women  from  the  whole  coun- 
try and  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Horslof,  who  dis- 
cussed the  points  which  would  have  to  be  decided 
when  the  boundary  question  of  Denmark  would  be  set- 
tled. His  conclusions  were  expressed  in  the  following 
points: 

1.  The  Danish  people  should  accept  with  pleas- 
ure anything  which  an  eventual  change  in  boundary 
can  give  Denmark. 

2.  The  Danish  people  should  also  be  prepared 
to  anticipate  that  no  change  will  be  made  until  the 
Allies  see  fit  to  treat  it  as  a  question  of  justice. 

3.  The  Danish  people  should  be  ready  to  regard 
the  Kiel  Canal  zone  as  neutral,  the  northern  part  of 
which  will  be  Denmark's  southern  boundary. 

4.  The  Entente  will  certainly,  from  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  strategic  reasons,  want  the  boundary  set 
at  the  Danwerk-Slein  line. 

5.  The  Danish  people  should  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  reduce  the  practical  difficulties  involved 
in  taking  over  this  section  of  the  country. 

The  meeting  closed  late  at  night  with  the  follow- 
ing resolution:  "Men  and  women  from  the  whole 
Danish  nation,  gathered  in  meeting  at  Fredericia  on 
December  10,  1918,  wish  to  thank  the  Middle  Schles- 
wig Commission  for  the  great  work  it  has  done  for  the 
progress  of  Denmark  and  further  hope  that  the  Asso- 
ciated Powers,  in  the  coming  Peace  Conference,  can 
rectify  the  great  wrong  which  was  perpetrated  on  Den- 
mark 54  years  ago." 
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ALLIED  PRESS — French 

Russia 

"The  total  ignorance  in  which  the  Government  per- 
sists in  keeping  public  opinion  is  nowhere  more  pro- 
found than  in  regard  to  Russian  affairs,"  laments 
I'Heure,  December  12.  The  Russian  question  for 
more  than  a  year  has  apparently  usurped  the  place 
of  the  Balkan  question  before  the  war.  One  factor 
in  the  equation  has  remained  constant — Bolshevism; 
but  its  real  aspects,  and  often  even  events  themselves 
have  been  in  shadow  and  obscurity,  especially  in 
France.  This  was  the  result  partly  of  the  actual  diffi- 
culty of  gathering  first  hand  information  and  partly 
of  the  Government  policy.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
despite  a  considerable  volume  of  comment,  especially 
recently,  the  tangible  evidence  obtainable  has  been 
slight.  Socialist  and  radical  papers  have  all  along 
insisted  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  of  silence  and  mis- 
representation. The  opposite  section  of  the  press  has 
printed  a  picture  monotonous  in  its  details  of  disor- 
ganization, hunger  and  violence,  varied  only  with  bit- 
ter allusions  to  Russia  as  an  example  of  a  Socialist 
Utopia  in  full  swing. 

By  July  "the  general  opinion  expressed  by  the 
press  was  very  strongly  in  favor  of  intervention.  The 
feeling  most  frequently  voiced  was  that  some  steps  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  Germans  penetrating  into  Siberia 
and  exploiting  Russia.  The  Allied  Governments  must 
reach  some  form  of  agreement.  The  chief  stumbling 
block  is  felt  to  be  in  the  opposition  of  the  United 
States"  (Press  Review,  July  7).  When  the  agree- 
ment was  finally  reached,  and  a  small  inter-allied 
force  was  preparing  to  co-operate  with  the  Czecho- 
slovaks in  Russia,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  re- 
establishing a  front  in  Germany,  the  only  actual  pro- 
tests raised  were  Socialist.  Some  doubts  were  ex- 
pressed (Press  Review,  August  12),  but  on  the  whole 
intervention  in  this  form  was  well  received.  The  sub- 
sequent, tremendous  military  and  diplomatic  events 
practically  crowded  Russia  out  of  the  picture,  until 
well  into  October.  The  progress  of  the  small  military 
force  was  well  nigh  ignored  by  the  world,  which  kept 
its  eyes  on  the  larger  forces  and  the  more  important 
immediate  issues. 

With  the  collapse  of  the  Quadruplice,  the  neces- 
sity for  the  creation  of  an  Austro-German  front  was 
gone;  but  in  its  place,  as  the  revolutions  among  the 
Central  Powers  clearly  showed,  there  stalked  a  spec- 
tre of  Bolshevism.  The  threat  of  the  spread  of  this 
poison  beyond  even  the  beaten  imperialisms  kept  Rus- 
sia pretty  steadily  in  the  public  mind,  but  the  contin- 
ued ban  of  the  censor  made  discussion  of  the  progress 
of  Russian  events,  or  often  even  the  publication  of 
actual  facts,  difficult  and  even  dubious.  The  fear  of 
Bolshevism  has  been  unmistakable,  and  the  hostility 
of  the  larger  part  of  press  opinion  clear  (Press  Re- 


view, November  14).  There  was,  however,  no  im- 
mediate demand  for  more  active  Allied  intervention. 

Such  papers  as  the  Echo  de  Paris  maintained  a 
steady  barrage  of  anti-Bolshevist  reports,  while  the 
semi-official  Temps  used  Bolshevism  as  a  text  for  pe- 
riodic tirades  against  Socialism.  The  Socialists  have 
remained  unreconciled  with  one  another,  and  Thomas 
and  la  France  Libre  (representing  the  "good"  section 
of  the  party)  are  frank  in  their  distrust  of,  and  their 
hostility  to,  the  Bolsheviks.  The  party  was  further 
agitated  by  the  arrival  in  Paris  toward  the  end  of  No- 
vember of  three  Socialists  fresh  from  Russia,  Rous- 
sanov,  Soukhomline,  and  Axelrod.  Their  harrowing 
tales  were  received  with  glee  by  the  non-Socialist  press 
which  hailed  the  three  pilgrims  from  Russia  as  Dan- 
iels come  to  judgment.  Even  Humanite,  the  official 
Socialist  paper,  November  23,  could  not  throw  doubts 
on  these  accounts:  "Our  three  friends  drew  up 
against  the  Bolshevist  Government  a  passionate  and 
vehement  indictment  producing  evidence  and  docu- 
ments. Their  loyalty  and  long  devotion  to  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  leave  no  ground  for  suspicion."  How- 
ever the  paper  adds:  "All  three  were  opposed  to  Al- 
lied military  intervention  in  Russia.  .  .  .  They 
feel  that  the  cure  of  Russia  can  be  effected  only  in- 
ternally." This  obviously  was  only  half  comfort  for 
the  Interventionists. 

The  present  Allied  force  in  Russia  according  to 
Humanite,  November  26,  is  distributed  as  follows: 
12,000  Anglo-French  troops  are  in  the  region  of  the 
Murman  Coast;  several  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Ameri- 
can divisions  are  posted  between  Vladivostok  and  Ir- 
kutsk. At  Odessa  the  English  have  made  a  debarka- 
tion; Allied  ships  are  carrying  out  missions  (italics 
from  the  article)  in  the  Black  Sea  as  far  as  Batum  and 
Poti,  Russian  ports;  the  Ukraine  has  been  declared 
to  be  a  theatre  of  warfare. 

Naturally  enough  as  evidence  accumulated  over 
the  disorder  reigning  in  Russia,  it  was  only  a  question 
of  time  before  people  began  to  ask  how  long  this  was 
tc  be  allowed  to  continue.  It  thus  came  about  that 
soon  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  November  11, 
voices  were  raised  in  favor  of  a  more  vigorous  inter- 
vention. November  27,  the  Russophile  la  Victoire, 
after  reviewing  the  generally  disordered  state  of  Eu- 
rope, remarked  that  "Allied  soldiers  will  be  the  in- 
struments of  the  high  police  which  the  Society  of  Na- 
tions proposes  to  place  over  the  world.  The  Ameri- 
can troops,  less  involved  with  our  combats  and  an- 
tipathies and  less  worn  by  war,  seem  to  be  marked  out 
for  the  garrisoning  of  Europe  wherever  necessary. 

If  we  wish  to  localize  the  fearful  disaster 
spreading  over  Muscovy,  and  limit  the  Bolshevik  in- 
famies, we  must  hasten  the  intervention  of  Allied 
troops  in  Russia." 
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Le  Temps,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  voice  of 
the  Government,  publishes,  November  27,  an  excerpt 
from  an  interview  with  a  "Russian  high  personality." 
This  individual  suggested  that  among  millions  of  Rus- 
sian prisoners  in  Germany  a  nucleus  could  be  found 
for  a  sufficient  anti-Bolshevik  force,  "as  the  present 
Allied  effectives  are  insufficient  to  accomplish  their 
object."  Le  Rap  pel,-  as  early  as  November  27,  faces 
intervention.  On  December  2,  this  paper  hints  that 
Russian  intervention  would  be  taken  up  at  the  Lon- 
don Gonference.  According  to  this  view  one  fact  is 
clear — that  "Russians  are  unable  to  restore  their 
country  unaided.  A  fresh  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the 
recent  lamentable  end  of  the  Government  at  Omsk. 

The  days  of  Lenin's  bloody  dictation  will 
certainly  be  numbered  when  the  Allies  decide  to.  inter- 
vene in  a  different  fashion.  ...  A  better 
treatment  of  this  question  will  be  facilitated  by  the 
closer  political  alliance  of  England,  France  and  Italy 
which  may  create  a  new  Triple  Alliance  of  the  present 
Entente.  La  Democratic  Nouvelle,  December  4,  de- 
mands a  more  active  Allied  intervention,  as  does  la 
Victoire,  December  8. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Echo  de  Paris,  al- 
ways an  ardent  champion  of  intervention,  in  a  plea  for 
haste,  says  December  11:  "Our  Siberian  intervention 
Succeeded  locally,  but  our  lack  of  unity  prevented  its 
having  a  general  significance.  The  Czechs  left  to  them- 
selves for  several  months,  are  vacillating;  they  now 
have  a  homeland,  and  the  Bolsheviks  offer  them  a  way 
home.  This  means  desertion,  and  desertion  means 
disaster.  We  can  save  all  by  energetic  action."  This 
admission  was  followed  on  December  12  by  an  even 
franker  statement  in  le  Rappel  which,  although  as- 
suming a  neutral  position  in  the  question,  says  "the 
action  of  the  Allies  against  Lenin's  power  seems  not 
to  have  produced  results." 

From  this  time  on,  a  number  of  articles  appeared 
indicating  a  decided  increase  of  interest  in  the  method 
of  intervention,  and  the  edifying  spectacle  was  ulti- 
mately offered  of  the  Royalist  lion,  in  the  person  of 
the  Action  Francaise,  and  the  Socialist  lamb  uniting 
at  last  in  opposition  to  intervention.  Indeed,  le  Temps, 
December  13,  comments  on  the  "unexpected  Royalist 
support  of  a  negative  policy  in  this  regard." 

It  is  not  by  any  means  clear  that  the  present  opin- 
ion generally  favors  anything  more  definite  than  in- 
tervention, for  while  everyone  admits  that  something 
must  be  done,  it  is  not  precisely  clear  what  measures 
are  to  be  taken.  The  best  solution  the  Temps  can  offer 
is  a  revival  of  the  hoary  old  principle  of  a  buffer 
state,  Poland,  and  a  military  intervention  in  the  Uk- 
raine. La  Victoire,  while  insisting  on  intervention, 
suggests  the  possibility  of  limiting  this  to  material  as- 
sistance with  the  troops.  At  least  two  papers,  le  Pays, 
December  12,  and  Oui,  December  13  and  17,  are  re- 
served. Lt.  Col.  Fabry,  December  13,  in  discussing 
the  question  closes  cooly:  "There  are  still  people  who 
talk  of  going  to  Moscow,  but  there  are  also  some  who 
think  of  going  to  Berlin.  France,  however,  has  now 
a  long  road  to  travel  .  .  .  she  must  put  her 
own  house  in  order  before  she  can  think  of  helping  her 
friends  and  above  all  her  foes." 


The  Socialists  had  been  agitating  the  question  of 
an  interpellation  for  some  time  and  this  was  finally 
announced,  Rappel,  December  7.  The  question  came 
upon  December  12  at  the  same  time  as  the  stormy  sec- 
ond discussion  of  demobilization.  M.  Pichon,  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs,  Journal  des  Debats,  December 
13,  "declared  that  these  interpellations  (the  Russian 
and  Asiatic  questions)  might  have  the  most  serious 
effects  on  the  negotiations  now  going  on  among  the 
Allies,"  and  in  pursuance  of  the  Government's  pres- 
ent policy  of  utter  silence  asked  for  adjournment  of 
this  question  sine  die.  He  was  sustained  by  a  safe  ma- 
jority. The  succeeding  Socialist  comment  was  pitched 
3 in  its  usual  tone  of  hostility  and  vituperation.  The  po- 
sition of  the  rest  of  the  press,  however,  may  fairly  be 
said  to  be  restive,  especially  as  regards  the  policy  of 
silence.  The  Temps,  December  13,  expresses  what  is 
doubtless  the  Government's  position  under  the  heading 
"For  the  Reorganization  of  Russia"  saying,  "at  the 
moment  of  President  Wilson's  arrival,  the  press  is  a 
better  vehicle  than  the  tribune  for  debates  regarding 
external  policies.  The  advantage  of  the  press  is  that  it 
does  not  bind  the  national  representatives  or  the  Gov- 
ernment. .  .  .  The  papers  may  deceive  them- 
selves without  harm;  they  can  keep  silence  without  em- 
barrassment. It  is  for  them  to  discuss  the  problems 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  Russian  Asia.  .  ... 
These  must  be  discussed  somewhere;  France  must  take 
account  of  the  progress  of  events  between  Vladivostok 
and  Frankfort-am-Oder.  In  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  Allies  and  the  United  States  must  have  a  Rus- 
sian policy.    Shall  it  be  positive  or  negative?" 

The  article  continues  by  summarizing  fairly  the 
present  opinion  on  this  dual  basis.  The  negative  pol- 
icy has  its  Socialist  phase  and  its  Royalist  phase.  Of 
the  former,  the  extreme  Left  favors  laissez  faire  and 
free  dissemination  of  Bolshevism.  This  was  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Socialist  revolutions  (Moderates)  in  Russia 
under  Kerensky.  These  same  men  now  denounce  Bol- 
shevism to  both  the  English  and  French  Socialists. 
The  Royalists  on  the  other  hand  favor  leaving  Bolshe- 
vism alone,  but  isolating  it  in  Russia, — that  is,  letting 
Bolshevism  "stew  in  its  own  juices."  "This,"  adds 
le  Temps,  "is  immoral  and  dangerous.  It  is  immoral, 
because  the  Allies  have  no  right  to  leave  an  Ally  in 
the  lurch  when  that  Ally  has  sacrificed  so  much  to  the 
common  cause;  moreover,  isolation  is  impossible.  We 
cannot  disinfect  brains  and  ideas  like  clothes  and  doc- 
uments. This  program,  whatever  it  may  be,  can  be 
carried  out  only  if  the  Allies  and  the  United  States 
have  a  basis  for  it.  The  reorganization  of 

Russia  requires  the  organization  of  Poland  and  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Allies  in  the  Ukraine.  Poland  must 
organize  at  once  in  her  own  interests  and  ours.  Do 
we  dream  of  isolating  Russia?  First  let  us  take  care 
to  create  between  Russia  and  Prussia  the  famous  dike 
which  rendered  such  services  for  centuries,  that  is  the 
Polish  State." 

The  rest  of  the  press,  however,  was  not  so  submis- 
sive and  the  Debats,  December  13,  a  paper  usually 
friendly  to  the  Government  and  always  moderate,  says 
"It  was  clear  that  many  friends  of  the  Minister  (M. 
Pichon)  expected  from  him  something  except  silence. 
Precisely  because  great  negotiations  are  about  to  open, 
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it  was  desirable  that  the  Government  take  a  stand  and 
appear  before  the  foreign  negotiators  strengthened  by 
a  vote  of  Parliament.  The  English  Ministers  speak 
freely  and  state  their  program,  ours  limit  themselves 
to  patriotic  discourses.  ...  At  home  and 
abroad,  Frenchmen  without  distinction  of  party  want 
to  know  what  is  going  on.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  So- 
cialists are  the  only  ones  to  ask  questions  of  general 
interest." 

The  subject  could  have  been  approached  at  once, 
evidence  on  the  horrors  of  Bolshevism  could  have  been 
produced.  "The  Allied  Governments  for  a  long  time 
followed  a  policy  of  groping  in  regard  to  Bolshevism. 
Sometimes  they  were  badly  informed.  Today  they 
are  better  informed  than  before.  They  know  from  re- 
liable sources  that  Bolshevism  is  a  disgrace  and  a 
menace  to  humanity.  The  229  Socialist  deputies  of 
the  Russian  Constituent,  in  their  appeal  to  the  Allied 
Governments,  announced  that  there  'was  never  a  more 
unjust  and  arbitrary  regime  than  that  of  the  Bolshe- 
viks.' Free  speech  is  suppressed,  papers  suspended, 
and  meetings  dispersed."  This  article,  however,  does 
not  declare,  itself  at  all  in  regard  to  military  inter 
vention. 

Herve  has  long  been  consistently  Russophile  and 
in  la  Victoire,  December  13,  calls  intervention  "our 
duty  as  Allies  and  as  democrats  .  .  .  both  to 
Russia  and  to  humanity.  Does  the  Government  fear 
that  the  French  people,  weary  of  war,  are  unwilling 
to  kill  thousands  more  of  their  children  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  duty  of  brotherhood  and  humanity?  Per- 
haps it  is  not  necessary  to  send  French  troops.  Ad- 
miral Koltchak  in  Siberia,  General  Denekin  in  the 
Don  region  and  near  the  Azov,  have  troops.  What 
they  need  is  munitions,  trucks,  airplanes  and  money. 
As  the  result  of  our  demobilization,  we  have  the  ma- 
terial to  sell  and  if  the  Allied  Governments  are  will- 
ing, we  shall  have  no  trouble  in  getting  the  necessary 
money." 

As  has  been  pointed  out  above,  the  Royalists  ana 
Socialists  agree  on  a  laissez  faire  policy,  but  for  quite 
opposite  reasons.  As  early  as  December  10,  Bainville 
writing  in  V Action  Francaise,  discusses  the  financial 
interests  involved,  with  the  idea  that  it  is  silly  to  spend 
money  in  an  effort  to  regain  money.  "If  to  regain 
these  milliards  (some  twenty)  we  must  first  advance 
an  unknown  sum  with  uncertain  chances  of  success, 
it  will  be  a  fine  job!  It  is  chimerical  to  expect  to  re- 
store European  equilibrium  in  this  fashion.  .  .  . 
Let  us  find  another  counterweight."  The  same  writer. 
December  12,  hints  that  the  severity  of  the  censor- 
ship may  indicate  military  action  and  says:  "It  is  not 
alone  our  opinion,  but  that  of  everyone  who  has  been 
in  Russia  and  knows  it,  that  at  present  an  expedition 
would  be  full  of  dangers.  We  favor  a  blockade  of 
Bolshevism." 

Again,  December  18,  Bainville,  although  making 
it  clear  that  he  does  not  hold  with  the  Socialist  argu- 
ments, favors  the  policy  of  hands  off!  "The  day  we 
enter  Russia,  we  shall  face  the  risk  of  bombarding 
several  cities,  as  the  English  have  just  done  at  Rival 
and  Libau,  and  the  killing  of  innocent  people.  .    .  . 


We  cannot  expose  France  to  the  role  of  the  "solitary 
horseman'  as  Colonel  Fabry  (Oui,  December  17 )  well 
said.  We  must  estimate  the  distance  to  Russia,  its 
vast  extent,  the  complexities  of  the  social  and  political 
situation  before  rushing  into  an  adventure  in  which  we 
are  not  sure  of  support."  Finally,  Germany  has  not 
yet  signed  a  treaty  and  our  victory  is  not  secure. 

The  diversity  of  opinion  thus  appears  to  be  quite 
wide,  ranging  from  the  semi-official  view  of  the 
Temps,  consistently  followed  in  the  Echo  de  Paris, 
through  that  of  the  moderate  Journal  des  Debats  and 
the  reserved  Pays,  Oui  and  Oeuvre  (December  17  and 
19)  to  that  of  the  Royalists  and  Socialists. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Dutch 

Dutch  Protests  Against  the  Proposed  Annexa- 
tions By  Belgium 
Since  sections  of  the  Belgian  and  Allied  press 
have  advocated  annexation  of  part  of  Limburg  and 
Flemish  Zeeland,  numerous  protests  have  been  forth- 
coming on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  press,  from  the  na- 
tional bodies  of  the  provinces  affected,  and  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

According  to  the  Niewe  Rotterdamsche  Courant 
(Liberal)  December  13,  jhr.  Nolens,  leader  of  the 
Catholic  party  and  late  "Crisis  Minister,"  declared 
before  the  House:  "On  previous  occasions  I  natur- 
ally spoke  as  the  representative  of  the  entire  nation; 
now  I  address  the  House  more  specially  as  a  Lim- 
burger.  I  am  also  voicing  the  opinion  of  the  three 
other  Limburgers  in  the  Cabinet  (Ruys  de  Beeren- 
brouck,  Prime  Minister;  Alting  van  Geusau,  Minister 
of  War;  and  Koenig,  Minister  of  Public  Works),  as 
well  as  the  opinion  of  more  than  99  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
habitants of  our  most  southern  province,  when  I  say 
that  the  entire  province  of  Limburg  rejects  with  indig- 
nation any  thought  of  substituting  any  other  flag  for 
the  Netherland  colors,  even  under  coercion.  There 
may  be  isolated  'fortune  seekers'  in  the  country,  but 
these  deserve  the  name  of  traitor.  Were  our  Queen 
to  visit  Limburg,  the  ovation  recently  given  to  her  at 
The  Hague  would  be  childs-play  compared  to  that 
which  would  await  her  there." 

Expressing  the  hope  and  confidence  that  the  Gov- 
ernments, which  fought  for  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation of  all  nations,  would  know  how  to  make  a  firm 
stand  against  the  malicious  influence  of  the  slander- 
ing press,  Nolens  again  warned  the  Government:  "Be 
on  your  guard,  contradict  as  quickly  as  possible  in- 
flammatory articles  in  the  foreign  press,  see  that  your 
envoys  fulfill  their  duties  with  wisdom,  beware  of  the 
activities  of  foreigners  and  any  possible  degenerate 
Netherlander.  Let  our  watchword  be:  Do  not  touch 
the  territory  of  the  State." 

At  the  same  sitting  J.  ter  Laan,  of  the  Social-Dem- 
ocratic Party,  long  a  resident  of  Flemish  Zeeland  (es- 
tuary of  the  Scheldt),  is  reported  as  declaring  that  the 
inhabitants  there  had  never  desired  a  separation  from 
Holland,  and  that  there  was  not  a  single  point  of  right 
on  which  such  annexation  could  be  based.  Several 
other  members  are  also  reported  as  protesting  strong- 
ly. M.  Marchant,  of  the  Free  Democratic  party,  re- 
marked, "Annexation  would  mean  war. 
We  will  not  allow  our  country  to  be  robbed." 
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The  Algemeen  Handelsblad  (Leading  Liberal) 
reports  that  the  whole  House  agreed  on  that  point,  but 
remarks  that  less  unity  of  opinion  seemed  to  prevail 
regarding  the  advisability  of  having  recourse  to  armed 
defense  if  necessary,  a  measure  proposed  by  some 
Free  Liberals  and  Democratic  members.  Treub,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Economic  League,  is  reported  as  de- 
nouncing war  under  any  circumstances.  The  Parlia- 
ment reporter  of  this  paper  writes:  "It  seems  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  House  would,  for  the  sake  of 
retaining  Limburg  and  Flemish  Zeeland,  consider 
war,  provided  it  was  a  case  of  fighting  Belgium  alone. 
If  that  country  should  be  supported  by  the  French 
army,  it  is  evident  that,  as  in  1831,  we  would  be 
knocking  our  heads  against  an  iron  wall.  It  is  hardly 
wise  for  Treub  to  herald  beforehand  that  war  should 
in  no  case  be  resorted  to;  even  if  we  have  to  deal  with 
Belgium  alone.  This  naturally  tempts  the  annexa- 
tionists to  further  their  plans."  This  journal,  while 
drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  only  certain  sections 
of  the  Belgian  and  foreign  press  busied  themselves 
with  annexationist  ideas,  points  out  that  the  Belgian 
Government  had  never,  unlike  the  French  and  British, 
openly  declared  that  no  ideas  of  annexing  Dutch  ter- 
ritory have  ever  been  entertained. 

The  Telegraaf  (Anglophile),  December  14,  re- 
produces statements  from  the  Mayor  of  Hulst  as  ex- 
pressing the  general  opinion  in  Flemish  Zeeland:  "If 
votes  were  to  be  cast.  I  can  assure  you  that  more  than 
98  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  would  unconditionally 
declare  themselves  for  Holland.  There  may  be  here 
and  there  some  people  showing  indifference,  but  these 
are  of  no  consequence.  I  know  that  even  the  natural- 
ized Belgians  among  us  would  not  give  up  their  Dutch 
citizenship  at  any  price.  Even  the  inhabitants  tied  to 
the  district  by  property  or  business  interests  have  told 
me  that  they  would  rather  depart  than  become  Bel- 
gians." Asked  whether  he  had  noticed  any  ill  feelings 
towards  the  Belgians,  the  Mayor  remarked:  "We  Zee- 
landers  are  Hollanders,  and  our  people  with  their 
calm  nature,  while  quietly  awaiting  events,  could  not 
imagine  the  Belgians  to  be  so  ungrateful  to  us  as  to 
touch  our  territory.  But  where  Belgian  annexation- 
ists try  to  assert  themselves,  as  sometimes  happens  at 
our  frontier,  they  receive  the  only  proper  response  in 
such  cases,  I  can  assure  you  of  that." 

According  to  the  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche  Courant, 
the  numerous  Catholic  associations  of  the  province  of 
Limburg  held  a  general  meeting  in  Sittard  at  which 
the  following  resolution  of  protest  was  passed: 

".  .  .  The  Catholic  inhabitants  protest 
against  the  attempts  made  to  separate  Limburg  fr^m 


its  natural  government;  against  the  false  representa- 
tions to  the  effect  that  the  population  of  Limburg  is  de- 
sirous of  becoming  part  of  another  state.  They  ex- 
press their  feelings  of  sympathy  and  loyalty  to  Hol- 
land and  the  Queen,  and  request  the  Committee  of  the 
Catholic  Unions  to  transmit  this  motion  to  her  Majesty 
and  to  the  Dutch  Prime  Minister." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Danish 

The  Revictualling  of  Germany 

Denmark  intends  to  take  the  lead  in  supplying 
Germany  with  foodstuffs  by  means  of  greatly  in- 
creased production.  The  Danes  are  quick  to  realize 
that,  under  the  conditions  in  Germany,  they  can  easily 
secure  the  upper  hand  over  the  other  food-producing 
nations,  and  build  up  a  great  market  lor  their  food- 
stuffs in  Germany.  In  this  respect  they  have  also,  of 
course,  the  advantages  of  position  and  the  natural 
productivity  of  their  country  in  favor  of  such  a  pro- 
ject. The  Nationaltidende  of  the  13th  of  December 
says  in  this  regard:  "Germany  will  be  supplied  with 
food  products  through  Danish  production.  The  prob- 
lem of  supplying  Germany  with  food  products  will 
be  most  important  as  soon  as  peace  is  made.  In  fact, 
steps  in  this  direction  have  already  been  taken  by  the 
Government  in  conferences  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  also  with  the  land  owners'  organizations. 
However,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  our  production 
must  be  brought  up  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  also  our 
means  for  transporting  these  products.  It  is  hoped 
that  our  production  of  hogs  will  rise  to  one-half  mil- 
lion per  year  and  that  our  production  of  butter,  pork, 
and  eggs  will  be  as  great  as  before  the  war. 

"There  are  many  reasons  why  it  is  better  for  the 
Allies  to  allow  us  to  supply  the  German  demands  than 
for  the  Allies  to  do  so  themselves.  This  will  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  Danish  farmers,  as  it  will  help 
to  put  them  all  on  their  feet  again. 

"Of  course,  there  is  one  disadvantage  in  the  situ- 
ation, which  concerns  us  all,  in  that  we  must  limit  our- 
selves to  the  same  rations  we  have  consumed  up  to 
the  present,  in  order  that  we  can  supply  Germany  with 
substantial  quantities  of  food.  But  this  feature  of  the 
project  should  raise  no  difficulties  and  the  plan  is  ex- 
pected to  go  into  effect  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
with  all  the  power  possible,  so  that  the  production  will 
be  started  by  next  February  and  will  be  in  full  swing 
by  next  Spring. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Denmark's  mission  as  an 
intermediary  between  the  Allies  and  Germany  in  the 
matter  of  supplying  the  latter  with  food,  will  also 
lead  to  other  considerations  of  which  we  shall  have 
need  and  which  we  shall  prize  highly." 
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The  Calling  of  the  Reichstag 
The  President  of  the  Reichstag  has  summoned  that 
body  to  meet  at  a  time  and  place  hereafter  to  be  speci- 
fied. Whatever  he  and  his  advocates  may  say  to  the 
contrary,  his  action  is  coming  more  and  more  to  as- 
sume the  complexion  of  a  reactionary,  Centrist,  and 
separatist  measure.  Scant  reference  has  been  made, 
in  the  editorial  discussions,  to  sparation  and  Presi- 
dent Fehrenbach  has  not  committed  himself  on  that 
point.  But,  while  motives  can  only  be  surmised,  the 
fact  that  an  appeal  to  the  Speaker  to  convene  the 
Reichstag  preceded  the  actual  summons  (see  Press 
Review,  December  21),  has  suggestive  interest.  The 
alignment  of  the  press,  moreover,  is  very  significant. 
Such  supporters  as  the  conservative  Lokal  Anzeiger 
of  Berlin,  the  eminently  Centrist  Germania  of  Berlin, 
and  the  Centrist,  separatist  Koelnische  Volkszeitung 
belie  any  disavowals  that  Herr  Fehrenbach  has  made 
or  may  promulgate.  Equally  indicative  is  the  oppo- 
sition from  radical  sources  like  Vorwaerts  and  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  and  from  anti-clerical  sheets  like 
the  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten.  Separatist  and 
clerical  interests  may  be  identified  as  one.  In  view 
of  the  manifest  opposition  of  the  Board  of  People's 
Commissioners  to  an  autonomous  Rhenish  Republic, 
the  advocates  of  separation  believe  it  salutary  to  re- 
gard the  Board  as  non-representative  and  to  revert  to 
the  Reichstag  for  support,  depending  on  the  strong 
Centrist  element  in  that  body.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  during  the  war  (See  Press  Review,  December 
13),  the  Centrum  delegates  held  the  balance  of  power. 

Herr  Fehrenbach  is  anxious  to  disclaim  any  reac- 
tionary tendencies  or  any  hostility  to  the  Ebert-Haase 
Government.  He  writes  to  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers (Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  December  15) : 
"It  is  erroneous  to  speak  of  my  planning  a  counter- 
revolution or  of  my  endeavoring  to  embarrass  the 
Government.  I  am  only  attempting  to  bring  about  the 
speediest  termination  of  a  preliminary  peace.  Herr 
Ebert  was  loyally  informed  of  my  plans  and  of  the 
party  leaders'  conformity  with  them.  The  definite 
calling  of  the  Reichstag  by  designation  of  the  place 
and  time  will  be  coincident  with  the  establishment  of 
the  indubitable  fact  that  the  present  authorities  in 
Germany  are  not  recognized  by  our  enemies."  Ger- 
mania says,  "Not  to  circumvent  but  to  sustain  should 
be  the  mot  d'ordre  of  the  Reichstag." 

Yet  the  Koelnische  Volkszeitung,  December  13,  in 
a  discussion  which  purports  to  represent  the  opinion 
of  the  Reichstag,  casts  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  upon  the 
assumed  "conformity"  of  the  Reichstag  leaders  with 
the  present  administration.  It  is  the  claim,  herein 
advanced,  that  the  People's  Commissioners  have 
stacked  the  cards  to  obtain  a  Socialist  majority  in  the 


election  for  the  National  Assembly,  which  gives  Herr 
Fehrenbach's  measure  a  reactionary  tone  or — to  ap- 
proach it  from  the  other  angle — which  attributes  to  the 
existing  national  governments  a  non-representative 
character.  If,  as  Herr  Fehrenbach  claims,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  regarded  as  representative,  the  grounds 
for  distrust  are  its  Socialistic  leanings.  If  the  Reich- 
stag is  to  be  more  representative,  it  cannot  share  such 
damaging  inclinations.  In  short,  disagreement  is  in- 
evitable. The  President  of  the  Reichstag,  however, 
has  wisely  refrained  from  advancing  a  theory  as  to 
the  Allies'  grounds  for  distrust.  Not  on  his  own 
statements  but  on  the  allegations  of  his  following,  is 
his  profession  of  friendship  for  the  Berlin  National 
Government  compromised. 

The  Ebert-Haase  Government  has  no  two  opinions 
about  this  friendly  profession.  It  regards  Fehren- 
bach's step  as  distinctly  inimical.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  election  of  the  National  Assembly 
should  be  hastened  as  a  counter-stroke  and  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  solution  of  the  dilemma.  The  Govern- 
ment has  been  criticised  for  its  reluctance  to  permit 
the  elections.  President  Fehrenbach's  play  bids  fair 
to  force  its  hand. 


The  Koelnische  Volkszeitung,  December  13,  prints 
the  text  of  Fehrenbach's  communication  to  the  depu- 
ties: 

"The  armistice  will  end  in  a  few  days.  Even 
in  case  it  should  be  prolonged,  a  preliminary  peace 
will  have  to  be  made  immediately  if  the  Fatherland  is 
to  be  guarded  from  further  terrible  injuries.  Our 
enemies  deny  with  dogged  insistence  that  the  present 
Government  has  the  right  to  govern.  However,  they 
recognize  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  old  Empire — 
the  Bundesrat  and  the  Reichstag — as  competent  to 
create  a  legitimate  government  and  to  decide  the 
method  of  election  to  the  National  Assembly.  My  con- 
tinued endeavors,  in  the  interests  of  the  Government, 
to  convince  Herr  Ebert  of  the  necessity  of  calling  the 
Reichstag  have  been  in  vain.  The  urgency  of  the 
times  forbids  further  delay  and  obliges  me,  without 
the  support  of  the  Government,  to  make  use  of  the 
privilege  of  calling  the  Reichstag,  accorded  its 
speaker  at  the  session  on  October  26  of  this  year.  I, 
therefore,  summon  the  Reichstag  but  reserve  the  nam- 
ing of  the  place  and  time  for  the  session.  I  beg  all 
the  members  to  be  ready  for  departure  and  to  appear 
without  fail  at  the  meeting." 

The  Board  of  People's  Commissioners  directed 
the  following  protest  to  Herr  Fehrenbach  (Muench- 
ner Neueste  Nachrichten,  December  13) : 

"The  declaration  that  the  Entente  denies  the  va- 
lidity of  the  present  National  Government  but  would 
recognize  the  Bundesrat  and  the  Reichstag  as  author- 
ized to  provide  a  legitimate  national  government  and 
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tc  decide  upon  an  electoral  law,  is  totally  unfounded. 
Ic  is  calculated  to  give  the  Entente  the  notion,  belied 
by  the  actual  strength  of  the  present  Government,  that 
there  is  no  government  in  Germany  capable  of  man- 
aging affairs.  The  Board  of  People's  Commission- 
ers reiterates  that  the  Bundesrat  and  the  Reichstag 
have  ceased  to  exist  as  legislative  organs  by  reason  of 
the  political  revolution,  if  you  persist  in  summoning 
this  Reichstag  which  has  ceased  to  exist,  you  will  have 
to  bear  the  responsibility  for  all  the  consequences." 

The  interview  with  President  Fehrenbach,  printed 
in  the  Koelnische  Volkszeitung,  December  13,  refers 
again  to  the  question  of  the  legal  status  of  the  Reich- 
stag. It  is  always  difficult  to  establish  technicalities 
after  a  revolution.  The  President  begins  by  suggest- 
ing two  possible  resolutions  of  the  imminent  difficul- 
ties: 

"  'If  the  Allies  do  not  demand  the  calling  of  the 
Reichstag  and  the  ratification,  by  the  latter,  of  the 
Government  in  order  to  establish  its  validity,  then 
every  reason  for  calling  the  Reichstag  will  cease  to 
exist.  If  it  is  proved  that  the  Allies  recognize  this 
necessity,  then  the  Government  and  the  Social  Demo- 
crats will  have  no  choice  but  to  approve  my  action. 

"  'If  the  National  Assembly  should  be  quickly 
elected  and  assembled  and  if  the  Allied  Governments 
should  thereby  be  satisfied,  then  again  every  reason 
for  calling  the  Reichstag  would  cease  to  exist.  .  .  . 
I  intentionally  did  not  wait  until  the  Allies  expressed 
their  will  since  I  desired  to  avoid  their  dictation.  Per- 
haps the  Government  will  sometime  rejoice  that  I  took 
this  step.' 

"The  President  protested  vehemently  against  the 
accusation  that  it  was  he  who  had  reported  the  insta- 
bility of  affairs  in  Germany  to  the  Allies.  There  was 
no  need  for  that,  as  a  glance  at  the  Allied  press  will 
show.  The  President  added  that  he  had  thought  of  no 
other  meeting  place  than  Berlin.  He  assumes  there 
are  still  elements  in  Berlin,  not  of  the  Spartacus 
Group,  that  could  make  themselves  felt.  As  to  the 
Governmental  communication  directed  to  him,  in 
which  he  was  addressed  as  'advocate  at  law'  and  not 
President,  contrary  to  the  practice  which  even  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  was  not  abandoned, 
Fehrenbach  declared  that  the  Government  only  ex- 
presses its  own  private  view  when  it  does  not  recog- 
nize the  Bundesrat  and  Reichstag  as  legally  valid.  The 
majority  of  the  people  and  distinguished  legal  author- 
ities uphold  the  opposite  view.  How  is  the  non-rec- 
ognition of  the  Bundesrat  and  Reichstag  consistent 
with  the  actual  fact  that  the  Government  still  allows 
the  Bundesrat  to  exercise  certain  Governmental  func- 
tions and  that  it  has  not  as  yet  dissolved  the  Reich- 
stag?" 

Apparently  the  Reichstag  has  never  been  formally 
abrogated.  Vorivaerts,  December  12,  advances  some 
technical  objections  to  it  as  a  legislative  body.  Re- 
peated references  to  the  Bundesrat  throw  some  light 
upon  its  present  position.  "The  Reichstag  is  already 
two  years  older  than  was  permissible  under  the  for- 
mer system  of  government,  and  with  the  end  of  the 
war  emergency,  all  excuse  for  its  being  further  pro- 
tracted has  vanished.   Even  if  the  Entente  should  de- 


mand  that  it  be  convened,  its  meeting  could  only  serve 
to  strengthen  the  resolution,  voiced  by  the  Govern- 
ment, that  a  new  representative  body  be  elected  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  democratic  franchise  possible. 

"Moreover  the  Reichstag  can  make  no  laws  with- 
out the  Bundesrat.  The  former  Bundesrat  consisted  of 
men  nominated  by  the  old  dynasties.  A  new  one  had 
to  be  appointed  by  the  existing  revolutionary  govern- 
ments. The  Reichstag  would  in  no  case  have  power 
to  legalize  reactionary  bills.  If  the  election  of  the  Na- 
tional Constituent  Assembly  is  held  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, all  talk  of  calling  the  Reichstag  will  cease.  Im- 
mediate election  of  a  National  Assembly — that  is  the 
watchword  of  revolution." 

The  Koelnische  Volkszeitung,  December  13, 
which  disseminates  a  vast  quantity  of  information 
about  Fehrenbach's  political  move,  reports  that  opin- 
ion among  members  of  the  Reichstag  is  substantially 
this: 

"According  to  the  information  available,  an  ulti- 
matum may  very  shortly  be  expected  in  which  the 
Allies  will  give  the  present  Government  the  alternative 
either  to  create  a  legitimate  government  in  Germany 
or  to  expect  the  entrance  of  the  Allied  troops.  We  are 
not  in  a  position  to  resist.  If  the  Allies  march  in,  we 
must  submit  and  allow  foreign  troops  to  establish  or- 
der in  Germany,  in  view  of  the  inadequacy  or  unwill- 
ingness of  the  present  Government.  If  the  present 
Government  sees  fit  to  comply  with  the  ultimatum  and 
to  create  a  legitimate  instrument  for  preserving  the 
German  Empire,  the  question  v^ill  arise:  how  is  this 
to  be  done? 

"A  National  Assembly  would  be  the  only  means. 
Thanks,  however,  to  the  opposition  of  the  Indepen- 
dents, that  originally  sound  proposal  has  been  so 
weakened  that  it  has  become  impracticable.  Instead  of 
election  throughout  the  whole  country  as  proposed 
by  Scheidemann,  there  now  exists  a  complicated  sys- 
tem of  election  by  districts,  the  creation  of  which  was 
calculated  to  favor  the  Social  Democrats.  Whether 
the  voting  law  published  in  the  statute  book  of  the 
Empire  will  be  accepted  by  all  of  the  states,  is  still 
uncertain.  In  any  case  it  will  not  be  in  operation  for 
some  time.  A  brief  armistice,  however,  will  be  de- 
manded by  our  enemy;  we  made  a  similar  demand  in 
1871.  In  the  armistice  concluded  with  France  in 
1871,  the  speedy  convention  of  a  National  Assembly 
was  demanded;  on  January  28,  1871,  the  armistice 
was  concluded.  On  February  8,  the  election  of  the 
delegates  to  the  French  National  Assembly  took  place. 
On  February  15,  the  French  National  Assembly  met 
and  on  February  26  the  preliminary  peace  was  con- 
cluded. 

"It  is  not  imaginable  that  our  opponents  will  give 
us  a  very  long  time.  Moreover,  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  German  Empire  that  the  preliminary  peace  be 
concluded  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  to  be  assumed, 
of  course,  that  the  National  Assembly  will  be  based  on 
a  simple  elective  system  instead  of  the  one  which  the 
present  Government  has  planned  and  that  the  Work- 
men's and  Soldiers'  Councils  will  be  superseded.  The 
latter  will  be  demanded  by  the  Allies.  The  present 
Government  will  no  doubt  protest  and  remonstrate, 
but  ultimately  it  will  obey.    But  since  it  is  not  in  the 
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position  to  recall  the  law,  just  illegally  enacted,  gov- 
erning the  election  of  a  National  Assembly,  there  re- 
mains only  one  legal  method  of  preventing  the  en- 
trance of  the  Allied  troops.  That  is  to  call  the  Reich- 
stag. It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  Reichstag 
meets  in  Berlin  or  in  another  place. 

"The  correspondent  of  the  Center  Party  writes: 
'There  is  only  one  way  for  us  to  prevent  the  threat- 
ened entrance  of  the  Allies  into  the  territory  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  We  must  return  without  de- 
lay to  normal  conditions  and  must  destroy  terrorism, 
which  continually  endangers  law  and  order.  This  is 
still  possible  for  we  still  have  a  legislative  body  in 
the  country,  which  must  stand  unitedly  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  German  people,  namely  the  Reich- 
stag. Even  if  the  election  to  the  National  Assembly 
cannot  take  place  immediately,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  German  Reichstag  from  meeting  as  a  provi- 
sional assembly — on  the  analogy  of  the  action  in  Ger- 
man Austria — and  giving  recognition  to  the  present  or 
another  Government.  The  hour  is  pressing  and  de- 
mands immediate  action.  Of  course  it  is  hoped  that 
the  Reichstag  will  prove  itself  henceforth  more  virile 
than  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.'  " 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  December  13,  prints 
a  criticism  of  Fehrenbach  and  a  resume  of  press  com- 
ment, which  admirably  exemplify  the  attitude  of  the 
liberal  press.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Berliner  Tage- 
blatt,  as  quoted  at  the  end  of  this  excerpt,  distributes 
its  adverse  comment  between  the  President  of  the 
Reichstag  and  the  Ebert-Haase  Government. 

.  This  conflict  might  have  been  avoided ; 
Herr  Fehrenbach  has  really  taken  upon  himself  a 
great  responsibility,  and  perhaps  also  has  incurred 
deep  guilt,  in  not  avoiding  it.  There  was  no  impell- 
ing reason  why. he  should  act,  since  the  reports  to 
which  he  refers,  concerning  the  views  of  the  Entente, 
are  unconfirmed  and  unattested.  Even  if  they  were 
actually  correct — and  of  this  he  knows  as  little  today  i 
as  any  one  else — there  was  absolutely  no  occasion  for 
anticipating  their  official  promulgation.  . 
To  comply  obsequiously  with  a  supposed  behest  of 
the  Entente,  which  had  never  been  more  than  a  matter 
of  speculation  and,  which,  but  for  too  clamorous  spec- 
ulation, would  probably  never  have  been  provoked,  is 
an  abasement  against  which  every  German  must  pro- 
test with  all  the  energy  of  his  self-respect. 
What  is  the  Reichstag  to  do?  Now  when  the  enemy 
has  already  seized  a  large  part  of  our  country,  which 
was  helpless  in  the  throes  of  revolution,  and  when  the 
grim  danger  of  a  harsh  dictated  peace  confronts  us, 
it  is  the  first  duty  of  every  citizen  unequivocally  to 
support  the  present  Government,  a  Government  which, 
on  the  whole,  is  possible. 

"The  men  who  form  the  present  Government  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  But  among  the  Reichstag's  dele- 
gates of  the  other  parties — witness  the  revelations  of 
the  war — there  are  no  towering  political  figures  likely 
to  receive  unanimous  popular  approval.  And  above 
all  there  seems  slight  chance  today  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  gain  the  support  of  the  other  parties,  espe- 
cially considering  the  strife  and  suspicion  between  the 


Majority  Socialists  and  the  Independents;  the  sum- 
moning of  the  Reichstag,  however,  does  not  in  any 
way  improve  that  chance.  There  is  but  one  course, 
to  support  the  existing  Government.  This  Govern- 
ment was  established  by  a  timely  declaration  of  all  the 
parties  that  they  wished  to  ratify  the  status  of  affairs 
wjiich  had  emerged  from  the  Revolution.  It  is  still 
more  firmly  supported  through  the  urgent  need  of  the 
whole  people.  It  will  serve  adequately  during  the 
interregnum. 

"Above  all  we  must  avoid  dissension.  It  would 
indeed  be  strange  if  opposition  should  originate  with 
those  of  the  old  regime  who  would  most  of  all  be  ex- 
pected to  avoid  it — the  former  people's  representa- 
tives. All  the  other  members  of  the  old  regime  have 
ratified  the  de  facto  Government,  recognized  the  Revo- 
lution, and  offered  their  support.  Is  the  Reichstag  to 
be  the  ashes  for  a  phoenix  of  reaction  and  counter- 
revolution? We  are  not  certain  that  its  delegates  will 
lend  themselves  to  such  a  role.  But  if  we  have  not 
that  intention,  it  is  their  duty  to  disavow  their  Presi- 
dent's momentous  action. 

Herr  Fehrenbach  bases  his  action,  in 
calling  the  Reichstag,  upon  news  found  in  one  section 
of  the  Entente  press  to  the  effect  that  the  hostile  coun- 
tries refuse  to  deal  with  the  German  Government  in  its 
present  form  and  declare  that  the  conclusion  of  a  pre- 
liminary peace,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  peace  negotia- 
tions, must  depend  upon  the  institution  of  a  legitimate 
legislative  body.  Such  a  step  has  never  been  taken  by 
the  Entente,  either  in  official  or  unofficial  form.  It 
would  have  been  much  wiser  if  Herr  Fehrenbach  had 
not  taken  a  measure  of  such  grave  moment  as  the  call- 
ing of  the  Reichstag  at  this  juncture,  in  the  face  of 
opposition  from  the  National  Government,  before  the 
Entente  expressly  stated  its  demand.  Not  without  rea- 
son does  the  Vossische  Zeitung  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  even  if  the  Entente  should  take  the  antici- 
pated action,  President  Fehrenbach,  by  his  measure, 
has  given  malicious  people  grounds  for  maintaining 
that  the  calling  of  the  Reichstag  is  a  counter-revolu- 
tionary measure  and  that  certain  bourgeois  elements 
are  striving,  with  the  aid  of  the  Entente,  to  institute  a 
counter-revolution  in  Germany..  In  this  aspect  the 
President's  message  may  be  regarded  as  most  impoli- 
tic, as  little  calculated  to  establish  solidarity  and  con- 
cord in  the  nation,  and  as  liable  to  provoke  recrimi- 
nations with  consequences  which  may  not  be  foreseen. 

"Incidentally  the  Reichstag  would  not  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  people  even  if  it  were  really  to 
be  assembled.  For  all  parties  will  not  respond  to 
Fehrenbach's  summons.  It  is  certain  that  neither  the 
Poles  nor  the  Alsatians  will  be  represented;  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  delegates  from  the  occupied  ter- 
ritory left  of  the  Rhine  will  be  permitted  by  the  occu- 
pying forces  to  make  the  journey.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  Social  Democratic  Party  will 
refuse  absolutely  to  participate  if  the  Reichstag  is  as- 
sembled without  the  acquiescence  of  the  Government. 
What  would  remain  would  be  a  Rump  Parliament, 
which  would  have  no  deciding  influence  in  the  Na- 
tional Government  and  no  power  to  direct  political  de- 
velopment in  Germany.   In  the  bourgeois  press  of  the 
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Left,  serious  opposition  to  Herr  Fehrenbach's  action 

is  finding  expression. 

"The  Vossische  Zeitung  writes:  'Amid  all  the 
formal  and  strategic  deliberations,  it  should  clearly 
he  pointed  out  that  the  Reichstag  is  the  most  unpopu- 
lar institution  in  all  Germany.  Even  before  the  Revo- 
lution, all  classes  realized  that  the  particular  Reich- 
stag, which  was  elected  in  1912  under  quite  different 
conditions  and  with  unforeseen  prospects,  had  ceased 
in  any  way  to  represent  the  views  of  the  people.  The 
war  as  well  as  internal  politics  would  have  taken  a 
quite  different  course  if  the  members  of  the  Reichstag 
had  done  their  duty  and  had  kept  more  in  sympathy 
with  the  people.  No  one  in  Germany  who  is  politi- 
cally astute  desires,  or  would  willingly  suffer,  the 
fate  of  the  nation  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  encumbrance 
of  an  entirely  out-worn  legislature.  Only  necessity 
or  force  would  warrant  conjuring  up  this  wraith  and 
therefore  it  would  have  been  well  if  President  Fehren- 
bach  had  not  issued  his  summons  so  prematurely.' 

'"The  Berliner  Tageblatt  also  believes  that  the  con- 
vening of  the  Reichstag  is  undesirable  at  a  moment 
when  we  are  preparing  for  the  election  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  refutes  Herr  Fehrenbach's  statement 
that  the  existing  government  is  not  trusted.  If  the 
Government  wishes  to  improve  its  credit  abroad,  how- 
ever, it  must  not,  as  a  concession  to  extremists,  allow 
the  elections  for  the  National  Assembly  to  be  has- 
tened. Moreover,  it  should  not  allow  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Minister  of  Public  Education,  Herr  Hoff- 
mann, that  the  National  Assembly  will  be  dissolved 
in  case  the  elections  do  not  produce  a  socialist  ma- 
jority, to  pass  uncontradicted.  Such  announcements 
are  much  more  apt  to  arouse  distrust  than  Herr  Feh- 
renbach's statements.  The  Board  of  People's  Com- 
missioners should  seek  information  from  a  reliable 
source  about  opinion  in  the  foreign  press  and  espe- 
cially the  Entente  press.  It  would  then  discover  that 
it  was  not  regarded  with  unqualified  approval  even  be- 
fore Herr  Fehrenbach  took  action." 

The  Minister  Hoffmann  mentioned  above  is  not 
of  the  National  Government  but  of  the  local  Govern- 
ment so  that  his  remark  has  no  official  weight.  The 
Berliner  Tageblatt,  in  its  evening  edition  of  December 
11,  confirms  the  President's  allegation  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Entente  and  defends  his  conduct. 

A  news  item  appearing  in  the  Taegliche  Rund- 
schau, December  12,  remarks  in  connection  with  the 
solution  indicated  by  Vorwaerts,  as  quoted  above: 
"The  Government  and  especially  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  are  daily  receiving,  from  all  parts  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  occupied  areas,  hundreds  of  despatches 
from  large  and  small  societies,  parties,  Workmen's 
and  Soldiers'  Councils,  petitioning  that  an  earlier  date 
for  the  election  of  the  National  Assembly  be  ap- 
pointed— that  the  elections  be  completed  without  fail 
at  least  before  the  middle  of  January." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Swedish 

Effects  of  the  Food  Blockade  on  Germany 
In  the  Allied  press  one  is  led  to  believe  that  the 
food  situation  is  not  as  grave  as  the  Germans  would 
have  the  world  believe — that,  in  fact,  the  German 
statements  are  a  ruse  by  which  the  Germans  hope  to 


effect  an  amelioration  of  peace  terms.  .  .  .  The 
Press  of  the  Scandinavian  countries,  however,  pre- 
sents quite  a  different  view  and  insists  that  the  food 
situation  in  Germany  is  now  acute,  and  has  always 
been  so.  The  following  resume  of  official  statistics 
has  been  made  by  the  Nja  Dagligt  Allehanda,  in  its 
issue  of  December  11: 

''The  official  German  statistics  for  the  last  few 
years-  speak  in  such  a  ghastly  tone  that  they  refute  the 
cynical  Allied  utterances  that  the  hunger  situation  in 
Germany  is  merely  a  political  feint.  In  1913  die 
number  of  living  births  in  Berlin  was  40,833;  in  1917, 
it  was  18,725.  The  death  rate  in  Berlin  rose  from 
20,087  in  1913  to  34,122  in  1917,  to  which  statement 
we  must  add  that  the  greater  part  of  the  men  were  at 
the  front.  The  death-rate  among  children  in  Germany 
rose  from  1913  to  1917  to  9.7  per  cent,  for  children 
under  one  year  of  age  and  19.7  per  cent,  for  children 
between  one  and  five  years  of  age.  For  persons  over 
seventy  the  death  rate  rose  33.4  per  cent.  In  October, 
1915,  1,097  women  died  in  Berlin;  in  October,  1918, 
the  number  was  3,136;  and  for  November  the  num- 
ber was  greater.  In  Saxony,  the  number  of  women 
unable  to  bear  children  on  account  of  lack  of  blood 
rose  to  80  per  cent.  In  truth,  grim  figures  for  the  En- 
tente debate  council!" 

The  Stockholm  Dagblad,  December  12,  1918, 
corroborates  the  above  figures  in  an  article  taken  from 
the  investigations  of  Dr.  Otto  Johlinger,  of  Berlin 
University,  who  shows  "that  while  the  U-boats  were 
responsible  for  the  death  of  approximately  17,000 
persons,  the  deaths  from  tuberculosis  alone,  due  to 
the  blockade,  were  in  380  cities  embracing  three- 
eighths  of  the  total  population,  over  86,000." 

The  article  further  states  that  the  number  of  cal- 
ories necessary  for  an  eight-hour  day  was,  according 
to  French  statistics,  3,000  calories  and  75  grams  of 
fat;  but  that  in  1916  it  was  possible  in  Germany  to 
keep  the  requirement  up  to  only  1,344  calories,  while 
in  1917  it  was  impossible  to  keep  it  higher  than  1,000 
calories,  while  the  albumen  requirement,  which  was 
60  grams,  had  sunk  to  30  grams.  The  average  body 
growth  in  Germany  during  the  war  has  fallen  20  per 
cent.,  and  the  lack  of  fat  has  universally  caused  dis- 
eases which  shorten  life,  such  as  stomach  diseases; 
and,  what  is  even  more  important,  this  has  caused  the 
birth  rate  to  fall  off  materially. 

The  same  authority  also  shows  the  great  increase 
in  disease  due  to  the  inability  to  secure  medical  sup- 
plies. Epidemics  increased  because  such  materials 
as  lysol,  formalin,  sublimate,  rubber  supplies  for  op- 
erations, etc.,  could  not  be  had.  Other  authorities 
are  quoted  in  Dr.  Johlinger's  article  to  show  that  life 
was  shortened  and  impaired  by  the  poor  diet  of  food 
made  from  cabbage  roots,  which  has  caused  a  wide 
epidemic;  and  that  the  lack  of  soap  caused  many  dis- 
eases such  as  typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  swamp  fever, 
boils,  and  also  loathsome  diseases.  The  article  con- 
cludes "that  non-political  considerations,  doctors,  or 
national  economy  can  overlook  these  conditions,  and 
that  it  has  up  till  now,  naturally,  been  the  German 
policy  to  keep  matters  like  this  a  secret.  But  it  is 
n.ow  time  for  a  conscience-stricken  world  to  realize 
what  great  suffering  the  food  blockade  caused  in 
Germany." 
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The  Armistice 
Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
have  there  been  such  joyous  celebrations  as  those 
which  followed  the  news  that  the  armistice  had  been 
signed.  In  fact,  there  were  two  separate  celebrations, 
one  on  November  7,  and  the  real  celebration  on  No- 
vember 11. 

The  premature  celebration  on  November  7  was 
caused  by  a  report  cabled  to  the  United  States  by  the 
United  Press  Association,  which  sent  a  bulletin  to  its 
600  subscribers  all  over  the  country  that  the  armistice 
had  been  signed.  The  newspapers,  relying  on  this  re- 
port, naturally  proceeded  to  get  out  "extras."  With 
the  entire  nation  aroused  over  the  false  report  of  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  President  Wilson,  according 
to  the  New  York  Times,  November  9,  directed  that 
Secretary  Lansing  issue  the  following:  "I  am  re- 
quested and  authorized  by  the  President  to  state  that 
no  information  reaching  this  Government  concerning 
the  armistice  negotiations  has  been  withheld;  that  any 
statement  to  the  contrary  is  utterly  false,  and  that  as 
soon  as  a  definite  decision  in  regard  to  the  armistice 
has  been  reached,  it  will  be  immediately  made  public 
by  the  Government." 

The  United  Press  Association,  after  maintaining 
for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  that  the  bulletin  was 
true,  issued  a  statement  admitting  that  the  report 
which  caused  such  frantic  demonstrations  of  joy  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  was  not  based  on  fact.  The 
responsibility  for  the  false  message  was  placed  by 
the  United  Press  Association  on  Rear  Admiral  Henry 
B.  Wilson,  U.  S.  N.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
officers  of  the  American  Navy. 

Later,  when  the  armistice  had  actually  been  signed 
on  November  11  and  the  terms  made  public,  the 
American  press  was  unanimous  in  its  praise  of  Mar- 
shal Foch  and  the  terms  of  the  armistice.  The  very 
severity  of  these  terms  led  some  of  the  leading  papers 
to  write  editorials  warning  the  Allies  not  to  pay  any 
attention  to  any  "whines  from  over  the  Rhine." 

"The  first  communication  from  Germany  after 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  terms  is  a  whine,"  de- 
clared the  Detroit  Free  Press,  in  its  leading  editorial 
of  November  13.  "Doctor  Solf,  the  foreign  secretary 
addresses  himself  to  President  Wilson  and  asks  him 
to  'intervene'  to  mitigate  the  'fearful  conditions'  exist- 
ing in  the  Empire  and  complains  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  especially  those  relating 
to  the  surrender  of  transports,  means  the  starvation  of 
millions.  It  is  over  late  for  the  German  people  or 
their  representatives  to  be  talking  in  any  such  way  as 
this.  As  the  old  saying  goes,  they  have  made  their 
bed  and  they  must  lie  in  it.  Solf's  appeal  ought  not 
to  gain  any  consideration  for  the  Germans.    But  it 
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should  create  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  them.  They 
are  to  be  conceded  nothing,  they  are  not  to  be  trusted 
in  the  slightest  degree.  They  are  not  being  treated  as 
an  honorable  enemy,  but  as  cornered  barbarians  and 
outlaws.  And  this  is  the  only  safe  method  of  dealing 
with  them." 

Even  the  well-balanced  and  even-toned  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  November  22,  warns  that  no  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  cringing  appeal  for  inter- 
cession made  by  Germany  to  die  United  States.  '"From 
Germany  has  issued,  since  November  11,  no  sentence 
or  word,  that  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  could 
be  interpreted  as  sorrowf  ul  or  penitential.  Such  com- 
munications as  have  been  received  from  a  Govern- 
ment that  professes  to  be  at  once  revolutionary  and 
reformatory  are  confined  to  pleas  for  consideration, 
leniency,  and  mercy  in  behalf  of  a  people  who  long 
ago  eliminated  all  of  these  qualities  from  their  philos- 
ophy. Every  appeal  is  steeped  in  selfishness;  there 
are  perturbations,  alarms,  fears  lest  Germany  may 
suffer,  but  not  a  solitary  syllable  is  uttered  in  behalf 
of  the  countries  and  peoples  which  Germany  has  dev- 
astated, plundered  and  starved.  Germany  does  not 
mention  them  or  their  more  pressing  need  of  attention ; 
manifestly,  she  does  not  give  their  distress  a  thought. 
One  looks  in  vain  for  any  expression  emanatmg  from 
Germany,  or  from  Germans  anywhere  which  even 
suggests  that  German  sentiment  is  touched  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  the  suffering  and  sorrowing  which 
Germanism  has  brought  upon  humanity.  A  cringing 
appeal  for  intercession  is  made  to  the  United  States 
in  German  interests,  but  the  United  States  is  not  in- 
formed, either  directly  or  indirectly,  or  even  led  to 
infer  that  Germans  are  regretful  of  the  outrages  they 
have  committed  upon  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  American  people.  History  does  not  contain 
an  instance  which  parallels  in  impudence  and  inso- 
lence the  request  of  Germany  that  she  be  taken  under 
the  kindly  protection  of  a  nation  which  she  had  be- 
littled, insulted,  and  bullied  in  the  pride  and  strength 
of  her  supposed  success  as  a  criminal  power.  It 
would  be  a  mistake,  and  a  great  mistake,  for  the 
American  people,  at  this  juncture,  to  give  to  Ger- 
many's pleadings  any  consideration  whatsoever." 

New  York  Herald,  November  12:  "On  the  face 
of  the  document  in  which  there  are  set  forth  the  terms 
of  the  armistice  dictated  to  a  defeated  Germany, 
there  is  every  evidence  of  French  and  British  author- 
ship and  yet  it  clearly  reflects  the  will  and  wish  of  the 
American  people.  If  ever  in  the  world's  history  there 
was  an  unconditional  surrender,  the  vanquished  plac- 
ing themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  victors,  it  is  this  of 
Germany,  and  from  the  entry  of  this  country  into  the 
war  there  has  been  just  one  thought  in  the  American 
mind — unconditional  surrender  of  Germany.  That  is 
the  only  interpretation  which  can  be  put  upon  the  con- 
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ditions  under  which  Germany  is  granted  the  armistice 
she  craved.  As  for  the  terms — these  speak  for  them- 
selves, furnish  their  own  interpretation.  They  cover 
every  phase  of  the  situation's  needs;  are  all-compre- 
hending and  complete.  German  militarism  is  not  only 
defeated  hut  crushed;  not  only  prone  but  bound  hand 
and  foot." 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  November  12:  "From 
the  terms  of  the  armistice  which  Germany  has  ac- 
cepted there  can  be  no  escape.  There  can  be  no  re- 
newal of  the  war.  With  the  Germans  out  of  Belgium, 
out  of  France,  out  of  Luxemburg,  out  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, with  the  Rhine  barrier  eliminated  by  the  occu- 
pation by  Allied  armies  of  both  banks  of  the  river, 
Germany  could  not  begin  to  fight  again  even  if  moved 
thereto  by  some  quirk  of  Teutonic  madness.  The 
terms  that  are  accepted  now  are  the  terms  dictated  by 
a  victor  to  an  utterly  humiliated  enemy.  And  these 
-terms  are  but  the  beginning  of  Germany's  humiliation. 

.  Of  all  the  stipulations  that  which  places 
the  Allies  in  possession  of  the  Rhine  valley  is  the  most 
valuable  guarantee.  It  is  a  condition  more  humiliat- 
ing than  any  imposed  on  Bulgaria,  Turkey  or  Austria- 
Hungary.  It  hands  over  to  the  Allies  an  immense  ter- 
ritory to  which  the  Allied  nations  make  no  claim  for 
permanent  possession.  The  Rhinelands  are  Germany's 
personal  bail.  With  the  Rhinelands  in  possession  of 
Germany's  enemies,  Germany  is  absolutely  bound  to 
the  terms  of  the  armistice." 

The  Plain  Dealer  seems  to  think  that  the  armi- 
stice terms  forecast  the  terms  of  peace  and  concludes: 
"It  has,  of  course,  been  universally  assumed  that  Ger- 
many would  be  compelled  to  hand  back  her  conquests 
of  the  present  war  and  of  the  war  of  1870.  It  was 
taken  for  granted  that  the  German  arrangements  in 
Russia  would  be  nullified.  The  armistice  terms  pave 
the  way  for  these  immense  restitutions." 

The  Philadelphia  North  American,  in  its  edito- 
rial of  November  15,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  ar- 
mistice is  a  real  peace  treaty  and  says:  "Every  day 
that  passes  makes  it  more  clear  that  the  world  owes 
an  immeasurable  debt  to  the  Versailles  Conference 
for  having  framed  the  armistice  and  caused  its  formal 
acceptance  by  Germany.  No  other  document  of  the 
kind  approaches  it,  we  believe,  in  severity;  but  its 
very  rigor  will  serve  the  interests  of  the  German  peo- 
ple as  well  as  those  of  their  adversaries,  because  it 
forbids  any  hope  of  resistance.  And  it  has  rather 
extraordinary  merit — it  removes  from  the  perilous 
field  of  negotiation,  with  its  possibilities  of  conflict 
and  compromise,  many  of  the  vital  issues  of  the  peace 
settlement.  The  essential  demands  of  civilization 
have  been,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  'restitution, 
reparation,  guarantees.'  Realization  of  these  will  not 
have  to  wait  upon  the  peace  conference,  or  be  subject 
to  German  interpretation  as  to  'practical  details.' 
The  armistice  includes  them  all,  and  will  stand  as  one 
of  the  most  workmanlike  products  of  constructive 
statesmanship  ever  achieved." 

The  Wheeling  Intelligencer,  November  14:  "The 
German  terror  has  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.    The  fear  that  the  Hun  will  be  able  to  rees- 


tablish himself  and  again  to  attack  the  peace  of  the 
world  may  be  confidently  laid  aside.  Not  in  the 
life  of  any  one  now  living  will  Germany  be  able  to 
reach  the  position  of  power  and  wealth  that  she  held 
before  August  1,  1914,  and  with  the  growth  of  demo- 
cratic ideals  among  her  people,  even  the  return  to 
prosperity  is  not  likely  to  bring  with  it  a  return  of 
the  military  class.  The  Emperor,  the  Crown  Prince 
and  all  the  other  hosts  of  princes  that  surround  the 
imperial  throne  have  been  swept  into  the  discard,  and 
with  them  will  go  the  aristocracy  that  was  the  mainstay 
of  imperial  power  and  the  great  force  that  bound  Ger- 
many to  the  chariot  wheel  of  the  military  party.  The 
amendments  to  the  armistice  conditions  make  them 
more  severe  than  was  at  first  thought,  and  emphasize 
the  depth  of  Germany's  humiliation.  Practically  her 
entire  supply  of  war  material,  her  fleet,  and  her  rail- 
road equipment  are  to  be  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
Allies.  The  fate  which  she  measured  out  to  Rou- 
mania  and  to  Russia  will  be  hers,  tempered  only  by 
the  sense  of  justice  and  the  discretion  of  the  Entente 
power." 

Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger,  November 
12:  "Under  the  terms  of  the  armistice  published 
yesterday  to  a  jubilant  world,  all  that  was  the  Ger- 
many of  popular  imagination  has  vanished  utterly, 
forever.  The  old  order  and  all  its  works  and  every- 
thing by  which  it  might  be  remembered  sink  into  the 
past,  as  the  Germans  themselves  used  to  say  of  de- 
fenseless passenger  ships  'without  trace.' 

"The  Allies  found  themselves  in  the  strange  po- 
sition of  making  war  upon  a  Government  that  van- 
ished suddenly  into  thin  air  at  the  moment  of  final 
accounting.  So  they  proceeded  systematically  and 
relentlessly  to  wipe  out  every  sign  and  stain  and  ves- 
tige which  that  Government  had  left  behind  it  upon 
the  earth.  The  work  was  completely  done.  Ger- 
many is  turned  back  forty  years  and  given  into  the 
state  which  she  knew  before  the  days  of  Bismarck, 
Wilhelm,  Neitzsche,  Bernhardi,  the  Krupps  and  the 
Pan-Germaniacs  and  general  devilment. 

"Germany  is  disarmed.  Virtually  all  of  her  war 
machinery  aside  from  artillery,  all  the  stores  and 
implements  necessary  to  warfare,  are  in  France,  Bel- 
gium, Alsace  and  Lorraine.  These  are  seized  under 
the  terms  imposed  by  Marshal  Foch.  The  air  fleets 
are  to  be  impounded.  The  major  part  of  the  navy 
must  be  turned  over  to  the  conquerors.  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  unquestionably  go  to  France.  In  the  pro- 
vision by  which  the  fullest  restitution  must  be  made 
for  damages  done  in  invaded  territory  there  is  the 
promise  of  retribution  bitter  and  long  for  the  German 
people  themselves,  who  now  must  accept  the  weight 
of  responsibility  for  their  barbaric  Government  of 
yesterday." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

Senator  Lodge's  Twenty-One  Points 
December  15,  Le  Matin,  by  what  is  known  as  a 
scoop  in  newspaper  circles,  published  Senator 
Lodge's  21  conditions  of  peace  which  "the  eminent 
statesman  communicated  to  the  Matin  .  .  .  and 
which  are  likely  to  form  the  basis  of  the  peace  treaty." 
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These  21  points  differ  from  President  Wilson's  (Press 
Review,  October  7)  chiefly  in  being  21  instead  of  14 
and  in  being  more  specific  and  rigorous  than  the  fa- 
mous pronouncement  of  the  President.  Coming  as 
they  did,  they  were  in  the  nature  of  an  anti-climax 
and  these  two  factors  partly  explain  why  they  caused 
only  the  slightest  ripple  of  comment.  There  was  in 
fact  practically  no  comment  at  all  except  a  mere 
squib  in  la  Verite.  Such  papers  as  published  the  21 
articles  let  them  speak  for  themselves  taking  them 
direct  from  the  Matin. 

These  21  points  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Central  Powers  to  give  up  all  in- 

demnities, in  money  or  in  kind,  al- 
ready received  by  them. 

2.  The  Central  Powers  to  make  reparation 

for  all  the  damage  done  by  them  to 
public  or  private  property,  including 
their  depredations  at  sea. 

3.  Indemnity  to  be  paid  for  all  civilians 

murdered  or  wounded. 

4.  The  cost  of  the  war  to  be  borne  by  the 

Central  Powers  and  to  be  repaid  first 
to  Belgium,  France  and  Serbia.  The 
public  and  private  resources  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  are  to  be  used  for  this  re- 
payment, and  their  finances  to  be  placed 
under  Allied  control  until  payment  has 
been  made  in  full. 

5.  Alsace-Lorraine  to  be  restored  to  France. 

6.  "Italia  Irredenta"  to  be  restored  to  Italy. 

7.  The  districts  under  Turkish  rule  to  be 

liberated  and  placed  under  the  protec- 
torate of  the  Allies. 

8.  The  Dardanelles  to  be  placed  under  the 

control  of  the  Allies. 

9.  Serbia,  Albania,  Rumania,  and  Greece  to 

be  given  territories  in  accordance  with 
the  aspirations  of  the  inhabitants,  races, 
and  languages. 

10.  Poland,  Czecho-Slavia,  and  Yugo-Slavia 
to  be  independent  and  to  comprise  all 
districts  inhabited  by  a  majority  of 
Poles,  Czecho-Slovaks,  and  Yugo-Slavs. 

11.  Schleswig-Holstein  to  decide  its  status. 
Luxemburg  to  be  independent,  or  to  be 
united  to  Belgium  or  France,  accord- 
ing to  the  wish  of  the  population. 

12.  Order  to  be  restored  in  Russia  and  pre- 
cautions to  be  taken  against  any  Teu- 
tonic encroachment. 

13.  The  German  colonies  not  to  be  restored 
to  Germany. 

14.  The  Kiel  Canal  and  Heligoland  to  be 
"placed  under  the  control  of  the  Allies. 

15.  The  treaties  of  Brest-Litovsk  and  Buch- 

arest to  be  abrogated. 

16.  The  Navies  of  the  Central  Powers  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  Allies. 

17.  The  Central  Powers  to  be  disarmed. 


18.  Portions  of  enemy  territory  to  be  oc- 
cupied until  complete  restitution  and 
reparation  has  been  made. 

19.  Not  only  the  Kaiser  but  all  persons  re- 
sponsible for  the  war  and  for  the  vio- 
lation of  the  Hague  Convention  to  be 
tried  and  punished. 

20.  International  arbitration  and  a  League 
of  Nations.  The  Central  Powers  not 
to  be  admitted  to  the  League  until  they 
have  fully  discharged  all  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  peace  treaty  and  until  they 
have  solidly  established  free  institu- 
tions. 

21.  Raw  materials  to  be  controlled  by  the 
Allies  until  the  Central  Powers  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  Socialist  Verite,  December  16,  says:  "To  the 
14  points  of  President  Wilson,  endorsed  by  the  Allied 
Governments,  accepted  by  the  Central  Powers  and 
acclaimed  by  international  democrats,  the  Matin  seeks 
to  oppose  21  conditions  communicated  to  it  in  writ- 
ing— in  writing  if  you  please — by  Senator  Lodge, 
who  in  the  United  States  represents  not  the  Republi- 
can Party  but  the  extreme  imperialism  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  It  is  easy  to  divine  their  content.  It 
is  useless  to  attach  particular  importance  to  this  little 
maneuver  of  the  special  correspondent  of  Mr.  Bunau- 
Varilla  at  New  York,  which  slipped  into  the  third 
page  of  the  Matin  after  the  floral  decorations  on  the 
front  page." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

Senator  Lodge's  Twenty-one  Points 
A  Reuter  dispatch  published  in  the  Yorkshire  Post. 
December  16,  states  that  Senator  Lodge  "has  made 
known  21  conditions  advocated  by  the  Republican 
Party  as  a  basis  of  peace,  and  will  submit  them  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate.  These 
conditions  stipulate  in  particular  that  the  Central 
Powers  shall  restore  all  indemnities  which  they  have 
exacted,  repair  all  damage,  provide  indemnities  for 
murdered  and  wounded  civilians,  and  bear  the  cost 
of  the  war;  Alsace-Lorraine  shall  be  returned  to 
France,  and  Italia  Irredenta  to  Italy;  territories  under 
Turkish  regime  shall  be  liberated  and  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  Allies;  the  Dardanelles  shall  be 
put  under  Allied  control;  Serbia,  Albania,  and  Greece 
shall  receive  additional  territories  according  to  their 
populations,  independent  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
and  Yugo-Slavia  shall  include  districts  respectively 
inhabited  by  majorities  of  Poles,  Czecho-Slovaks,  and 
Yugo-Slavs;  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Luxemburg  shall 
decide  their  own  status;  order  shall  be  restored  in 
Russia;  the  former  German  colonies  shall  not  be  re- 
turned; Kiel  Canal  and  Heligoland  shall  be  placed 
under  Allied  control;  the  treaties  of  Brest-Litovsk 
and  Bucharest  shall  be  annulled;  the  Central  Powers 
shall  be  disarmed;  the  Kaiser  and  all  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  war  shall  be  tried  and  punished;  a  system 
of  international  arbitration  shall  be  established,  as 
well  as  a  League  of  Nations,  into  which  the  Central 
Powers  shall  be  admitted  after  they  have  carried  out 
the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty." 
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This  dispatch  appears  in  a  few  other  British  jour- 
nals but  it  has  received  almost  no  editorial  comment. 
The  Daily  News,  December  17,  however,  gives  the 
Republican  program  particular  attention.  The  state- 
ment of  the  Republican  peace  terms,  it  says,  "both 
on  its  own  merits  and  as  the  reflection  of  the  thought 
of  a  large  section  of  the  American  public,  will  com- 
mand attention  and  respect.  It  suffers,  however,  from 
the  irremediable  defect  of  coming  six  weeks  too  late. 
President  Wilson's  final  note  to  Germany,  guaran- 
teeing her,  with  the  express  concurrence  of  the  rest 
of  the  Allies,  certain  and  specific  conditions  of  peace, 
was  dated  November  5.  On  the  strength  of  those 
guarantees  the  German  delegates  signed  the  armistice 
six  days  later  and  on  the  strength  of  them  they  have 
surrendered  their  fleet  and  their  aircraft  and  have 
seen  the  occupation  of  the  Rhine  bridgeheads  by  the 
Allied  troops.  That  being  so,  all  further  discussion 
of  the  general  principles  of  peace  is  beside  the  mark." 

The  situation  is  therefore  perfectly  clear  and  the 
Daily  News  regrets  that  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic 
"rival  sets  of  peace  terms  should  be  formulated."  It 
is  hardly  likely  that  there  will  be  any  very  great 
divergence  from  the  President's  program,  which  has 
been  accepted  by  Germany  and  by  the  Allies,  with 
certain  exceptions.  The  Daily  News,  however,  sug- 
gests that  "it  is  arguable"  that  the  terms  suggested  by 
Senator  Lodge  and  others  "are  better  terms  than  Pres- 
ident Wilson's." 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  published  in  the 
Times,  December  21,  states  that  Senator  Lodge  "vig- 
orously denied  the  erroneous  report  that  he  had  pre- 
sented 21  'peace'  points  to  the  Senate." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Danish  and  Swedish 

President  Wilson's  Influence  at  the  Peace 
Conference 
The  day  the  President  stepped  ashore  at  Brest, 
the  three  Scandinavian  countries,  through  their  gov- 
erning bodies,  sent  him  warm  messages  of  welcome. 
In  Denmark  several  societies  also  sent  him  expressions 
of  warm  regard.  The  Scandinavian  countries  are, 
with  one  accord,  glad  to  welcome  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  they  regard  him  as  a  great  umpire 
who  will  not  allow  the  results  of  the  Peace  Conference 
to  be  anything  but  fair  play  for  all.  They  believe 
that  these  results  will  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  uninterrupted  progress  and  well-being  of  the  small 
countries.  Denmark,  of  course,  has  a  special  reason 
for  welcoming  the  visit  of  Wilson,  for  in  him  they 
see  a  deliverance  of  their  provinces  lost  in  the  ill- 
fated  war  of  aggression  by  Germany  in  1864.  In  this 
regard  the  Danish  Politiken  of  December  15,  in  an 
article  headed  "Denmark  and  Wilson,"  says:  "To  the 
great  Republic  of  France,  Wilson  represents  the  great 
factor  which  was  instrumental  in  bringing  the  war 
to  a  close.  To  the  people  of  Denmark,  he  represents' 
not  a  hero  of  war  but  a  hero  of  peace.  More  clearly 
and  precisely  than  any  other  statesman,  President 
Wilson  has  indicated  the  construction  of  a  new  world, 
built  on  order,  progress,  and  freedom,  which  quali- 
ties shall  overcome  the  internal  strife  of  nations,  the 
subjection  of  one  country  by  another,  and  the  mili- 
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tary  and  economic  dominance  of  one  nation  over 
another.  Through  his  Fourteen  Points  he  has  opened 
the  door  to  a  better  understanding,  and  now  that  the 
League  of  Nations  and  world's  peace  program  will 
be  put  into  effect,  every  Danish  man  and  woman  wel- 
comes the  representative  of  those  things  for  which 
we  ourselves  are  struggling. 

"The  Danish  nation  has  also  a  special  ground  for 
bidding  the  President  welcome  to  Europe.  We  are 
waiting  with  a  happy  patience  for  that  great  day  in  the 
life  of  our  nation  when  North  Schleswig,  represent- 
ing all  that  is  Danish,  will  be  reunited  to  the  mother- 
land. We  believe  that  the  day  is  very  near,  and  we 
base  our  hopes  and  wishes  on  the  ground  that  a  peo- 
ple have  the  right  to  determine  their  national  aspira- 
tions without  interference  from  anyone.  More  than 
any  other  statesman  President  Wilson  has  expressed 
his  belief  in  this  policy,  and  the  welcome  that  we  are 
sending  him  today  springs  from  the  hearts  of  a  grate- 
ful people." 

In  the  Nya  Dagligt  Allehand,  December  13,  ap- 
pears an  editorial  commenting  on  a  speech  of  Lloyd 
George.  The  Swedish  editor  is  highly  concerned,  in 
view  of  the  determined  attitude  of  England  and  France 
to  dominate  Europe,  over  the  right  of  the  small  na- 
tions to  develop  and  to  carry  on  unrestricted  com- 
cerce  and  trade.  He  says  in  part:  "From  our  obser- 
vations it  seems  we  have  little  to  hope  from  the  side 
of  the  Entente.  Therefore,  more  than  ever,  our  hope 
rests  in  President  Wilson  to  carry  through  the  noble 
principles  which  he  has  so  clearly  formulated.  Any 
improvement  in  European  civilization  is  only  possi- 
ble by  right  and  justice  triumphing  over  the  evil  pow- 
ers of  might,  hate,  revenge,  and  lawlessness;  and  the 
small  neutral  nations  are  unanimous  in  welcoming 
Wilson  to  Europe,  for  in  his  great  program  of  peace 
they  see  the  only  possible  solution  to  the  evil  affecting 
our  portion  of  the  earth." 

The  Swedish  Svenska  Dagbladet,  December  12, 
also  fears  that  the  European  Entente  will  try  to  di- 
vert the  fruits  of  peace  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights 
of  the  small  neutral  nations,  but  finds  hope  in  say- 
ing that  "it  is  only  necessary  to  refresh  our  memory 
with  the  views  which  President  Wilson  held  before 
the  United  States  entered  the  war,  as  to  the  rights 
of  neutral  countries." 

The  Politiken,  December  15,  in  an  article  headed 
"Wilson  and  Germany,"  says  that  from  all  the  utter- 
ances of  the  President  it  can  be  safely  assumed  that 
no  dealings  will  be  had  with  the  Germans  until  Ger- 
many is  fully  represented  in  its  Riksdag  by  the  will 
of  the  people  and  that  this  Riksdag  must  have  a  Min- 
istry which  is  wholly  responsible  for  the  Riksdag.  The 
same  paper  has  this  to  say  in  regard  to  President 
Wilson's  peace  program:  "Before  the  great  war,  all  of 
the  European  diplomats  would  have  called  President 
Wilson's  ideas  of  a  League  of  Nations  for  preserva- 
tion of  pe^ace  dreams  or  the  observations  of  a  profes- 
sor; but  now  no  one  who  has  followed  Wilson's 
speeches  during  the  war,  will  deny  that  his  ideas 
rest  on  sound  political  foundations." 

Dagens  Nyheter  (Swedish),  December  12,  is 
also  confident  that  President  Wilson,  backed  by  the 
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fair-minded  people  of  the  United  States,  will  see 
justice  done  at  the  Peace  Conference.  It  says  that 
"the  United  States,  long  before  Wilson  became  Pres- 
ident, championed  with  straight-forward  policy,  the 
same  principles  for  which  President  Wilson  himself 
is  now  fighting.  When  President  Wilson  recently  said 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  should  be  extended  through- 
out the  whole  world,  he  was  simply  repeating  and  en- 


larging the  idea  expressed  by  Secretary  Elihu  Root  in 
1906,  when  the  latter  declared  at  a  Pan-American 
Congress,  that  the  government  which  he  represented 
respected  the  rights  of  small  nations  in  the  American 
family  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  larger  members  of 
that  family.  Such  sentiments,  therefore,  are  a  good 
omen  for  justice  and  fair  play  in  the  coming  Peace 
Conference,  in  which  sentiments  the  President  is 
backed  by  the  whole  American  Nation." 
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Italian  Estimates  of  President  Wilson 

Up  to  the  present  time,  Italian  public  opinion  has 
consistently  been  very  favorable  to  President  Wil- 
son and  his  policies.  It  has  recognized  in  him  one 
of  the  greatest  statesmen  which  the  war  has  called  into 
international  prominence,  and,  with  firm  faith  in  his 
Fourteen  Points,  looks  to  him  more  than  to  any  other 
man  for  the  just  solution  of  Italy's  problems.  News- 
papers of  varying  political  tendencies  unite  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  President.  VEpoca,  (Rome),  the 
mouthpiece  of  Premier  Orlando,  La  Stampa  (Turin), 
controlled  by  ex-Minister  Giolitti,  and  the  Democratic 
II  Secolo  (Milan)  in  addition  to  giving  considerable 
space  to  accounts  of  his  arrival  in  France,  prints 
long  articles  of  ^appreciation.  The  Socialist  Avanti, 
which  has  indulged  in  some  very  bitter  comment  on 
the  war,  has  not  hesitated  to  censure  the  President 
on  many  occasions,  but  even  this  paper  no  longer 
fails  to  see  the  innate  truth  and  justice  of  his  policy. 
A  cartoon  published  by  Avanti  on  December  13  en- 
titled "Wilson  is  Coming  to  Europe  to  Sew  Up  the 
Mouth  of  Imperialism  with  his  Fourteen  Points" 
shows  at  least  a  moderation  of  the  Socialist  paper's 
attitude,  if  not  a  change  of  heart. 

La  Stampa  for  December  12  analyzes  the  Presi- 
dent's career  in  detail  and  comments  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: "In  the  President  of  the  United  States,  we  ad- 
mire above  everything  the  man  who  has  given  a  new 
word  to  Europe  and, who  wishes  to  save  her  from  the 
colossal  wreck  toward  which  the  war  has  driven  her, 
And  while  we  are  ourselves  preparing  a  respectful 
Italian  welcome  to  receive  properly  the  distinguished 
guest,  let  us  remind  our  country  that  her  salvation  lies 
in  the  League  of  Nations  fostered  by  President  Wil- 
son. 

"Wilson  is  about  to  disembark  upon  the  coast 
of  France.  What  he  will  be  able  to  give  to  the  world 
and  what  ought  to  be  expected  from  him,  the  world 
does  not  yet  know.  But  it  does  know  that  during 
the  period  of  the  war  Woodrow  Wilson  was  the  only 
man  who  really  knew  how  to  take  an  ideal  view  of  the 
superior  interests  of  humanity,  and  because  of  this 
elevated  spirit  of  his,  the  world  places  its  hope  and 
faith  in  him.  .  .  .  During  the  terror  of  the  war, 
one  man  expressed  in  his  messages  the  sorrow  that 
lay  at  the  hearts  of  the  European  people;  so  we  hope 
that  today  our  brother  who  is  about  to  land  in  Eu- 
rope will  bring  with  him  a  new  order  of  things.  Who 
is  this  man  whose  duty  is  to  bend  destiny  to  his  will 
and  to  create  for  the  world  a  new  epoch?  He  is 
neither  a  great  thinker  nor  a  great  writer,  but  he  has 
a  noble  confidence,  a  clear  intelligence  and  a  resolute 
will.  He  is  a  politician  in  the  high  and  honorable 
sense  of  the  word. 


.  .  .  .Wilson  lacks  original  thought.  At  bot- 
tom he  is  too  much  of  a  pragmatist;  he  is  too  much 
occupied  with  'constructing,'  for  he  gives  care  to  the 
vital  organization  of  his  own  thought  in  the  logic  of 
a  system.  For  him,  it  is  enough  that  the  fact  which 
he  creates  is  organic  and  vital.  It  is  true  that  he 
does  not  succeed  in  constructing  an  organic  theory 
of  the  State,  but  his  continual  care  that  the  State  be 
active  and  profitable  to  its  components  places  him 
coninually  in  contact  with  life.  Thus  in  the  course 
of  life  he  changes  his  mind,  but  he  changes  it  for  the 
better  in  order  to  conform  with  reality  and  to  domi- 
nate it.  .  .  .  He  loves  the  strong;  he  loves  the 
severe  and  upright  Puritans  who  had  such  faith  in 
their  regime  as  to  wish  to  regulate  their  political  life 
in  accordance  with  the  old  Testament. 

"In  reality  this  man  who  proposes  to  recreate 
the  world  has  no  revolutionary  ideas;  one  might 
rather  say  that  he  is  a  conservative,  or  if  it  is  per- 
mitted to  associate  the  two  terms,  a  radical  con- 
servative. He  is  coservative  because  he  knows  that 
there  are  in  the  world  certain  values  accumulated 
by  the  spiritual  experience  of  peoples  which  cannot 
be  ignored.  .  .  Wilson  is  neither  a  pacifist  nor 
a  humanitarian:  he  is  simply  an  American.  When 
he  saw  that  America  could  not  issue  from  its  isolation 
and  really  become  a  world  power  without  entering 
the  war,  then,  obeying  the  logical  necessity  of  history 
and  the  interests  of  America,  he  entered  without  more 
ado  into  the  world  conflict,  and  with  his  intervention, 
he  decided  its  outcome.  But  even  on  that  account,  in 
the  midst  of  the  shock  of  war,  he  maintained  unal- 
tered the  sovereign  command  of  himself.  He  knows 
that  victory  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  merely  the  de- 
cisive moment  in  a  period  of  the  transformation  of 
society.  .  .  .  War  should  save  and  encourage 
the  germs  of  a  new  world.  .  .  .  Thus,  even 
amid  the  thunder  of  cannons  and  the  clash  of  com- 
batants, Wilson  looked  toward  a  human  peace  and 
had  faith  in  it.  And  since  he  looked  into  the  future 
and  preserved  his  faith  in  men,  today  men  place  their 
faith  in  him." 

//  Secolo,  December  13,  compares  President  Wil- 
son's political  doctrines  with  those  of  Treitschke,  Vico, 
Romagnosi,  Gioberti,  Mazzini  and  Mancini.  Mancini 
(1817-1888),  a  writer  on  political  science,  expressed 
the  theory  that  a  nation  is  formed  according  to  face, 
language,  customs,  history  and  its  particular  laws; 
but  that  these  elements  are  but  dead  matter  until  in- 
spired with  a  consciousness  on  nationality.  "Wilson" 
observes  the  Secolo,  "appears  to  have  been  called  to 
breathe  life  into  Mancini' s  ideals.  This  is  shown  by 
his  reply  to  the  Austrian  note  in  which  he  allowed 
the  oppressed  races  of  Austria  the  right  of  disposing 
of  their  own  fates,  by  his  reply  to  Germany  in  which 
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he  signified  his  willingness  to  treat  with  the  people 
and  not  with  the  head  of  the  Government  which  was 
responsible  for  the  war.  But  the  autonomous  devel- 
opment of  nations  carries  with  it  the  ideal  of  liberty 
for  all  living  people.  Consequently  the  liberty  of 
each  single  nation  is  conditioned  by  the  liberty  of 
every  other  nation.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  princi- 
ple of  nationality  opens  the  way  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence to  the  principle  of  the  society  of  free  na- 
tions,— a  principle  which  our  thinkers  conceived  as 
a  dream  still  very  far  from  realization.  The  political 
activity  and  policy  of  Wilson  have  brought  the  dream 
nearer  to  us,  and  they  have  given  a  distinct  profile 
to  a  vision  which  up  to  this  time  has  been  only  nebu- 
lous." The  article  ends  with  a  quotation  from  Paul 
Painleve's  preface  to  Barclay's  recent  book  on  Presi- 
dent Wilson:  "That  which  strikes  us  when  we  ex- 
amine together  the  acts  and  the  words  of  President 
Wilson  is  the  inflexible  logic  of  his  doctrine  and  the 
forbearing  patience  with  which  he  awaits  the  oppor- 
tune moment  for  putting  it  into  practice.  His  suc- 
cessive messages  and  the  decisions  which  accom- 
pany them,  bind  themselves  together  with  the  rigor  of 
a  series  of  geometric  theorems." 

The  Orlandian  L'Epoca  comments  even  more  en- 
thusiastically: "If  the  echo  of  the  cannonade  in  honor 
of  Wilson  could  reach  the  ear  of  the  involuntary  exile 
of  Amerongen,  perhaps  the  Kaiser  would  reflect  upon 
the  indestructable  existence  of  something  more  pow- 
erful than  his  mighty  guns  which  tormented  Paris, 
—the  right  of  peoples  to  liberty,  to  life  and  to  peace. 
In  William  and  Wilson  are  personified  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  the  conflict  which  has  now  come  to  an  end. 
The  Wilsonian  extreme  has  been  affirmed.  It  made 
its  authority  felt  later  than  the  other,  because  Wil- 
liam could  make  war  and  could  carry  it  on  without 
concerning  himself  with  the  will  of  the  people,  while 
Wilson  had  every  need  of  this  popular  will  in  order 
to  intervene  in  favor  of  ideals  infinitely  more  noble 
and  humanitarian.  He  was  able  to  direct  and  to 
encourage,  but  not  to  impose. 

"A  statesman  endowed  with  exceptional  political 
insight,  Wilson  knew  how  to  wait  for  the  time  when 
the  entire  people  would  support  him  and  kept  his 
hand  constantly  on  the  pulse  of  the  nation.  Every 
American  believes  that  if  Roosevelt  had  been  in 
power  at  the  time  that  the  Lusitania  was  sunk.  .  .  . 
Roosevelt  would  have  asked  Congress  for  authority 
to  declare  war  at  once  and  Congress  would  have  re- 
fused his  request;  a  decision  without  appeal." 

L'Epoca  then  comments  on  the  fact  that  Wilson 
was  elected  to  his  second  term  "because  he  kept  us 
out  of  war"  and  adds:  "But  the  long  delay  has  given 
a  nobler  aspect  to  American  intervention.  It  has 
permitted  the  President  to  say  that  America  does  not 
seek  material  advantages  or  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment of  any  sort  whatsoever  in  this  war,  and  that 
America  fights  simply  to  liberate  the  people  from  the 
aggression  of  autocratic  power.  There  are  really 
few  heads  of  States  who  can  boast  of  having  behind 
them,  at  the  moment  of  declaring  war,  the  will  of  a 
people  as  compact  as  that  which  supported  Wilson. 


The  philosopher  of  history  and  the  student  of  consti- 
tutional law  began  to  sow  ideas  of  war  when  he  was 
aware  that  the  spirit  of  the  masses  promised  to  be 
fertile  ground. 

"Nobody  in  Europe,  after  Napoleon,  has  been 
more  popular  than  Wilson,  and  no  one  has  been  loved 
more.  He  is  loved  today  even  by  those  who  hated 
and  derided  him  when  he  promised  to  send  millions 
of  soldiers  to  the  European  conflict,  and  they  love 
him  because  they  have  seen  united  in  him  the  hopes 
of  a  better  peace  for  the  world.  Napoleon  wished  to 
make  himself  the  arbiter  of  the  world.  Wilson,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  been  elected  to  his  position.  To 
us  it  seems  a  colossal  weight  for  the  shoulders  of  any 
man;  for  his  is  the  duty  of  pronouncing  sentences 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  will  influence  the  fate 
of  ancient  organizations  as  well  as  the  life  of  new 
generations.  President  Wilson  will  remember  this, 
face  to  face  as  he  now  is  with  history,  feeling  the 
eyes  of  the  world  upon  him.  .  .  .  Wilson  has  re- 
duced to  14  the  premises  necessary  for  the  return 
of  world  peace,  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  world 
after  so  many  disasters.  However,  especially  re- 
cently, there  are  certain  rumors  to  the  effect  that 
not  all  of  his  theoretical  ideals  will  find  an  easy  rea- 
lization. But  Wilson  has  considered  these  things  too, 
and  we  hope  that  his  voyage  to  Europe,  bringing 
him  nearer  to  tiie  exigencies  of  the  situation,  will 
have  practical  and  effective  consequences,  the  first  of 
which  should  be  the  hastening  of  peace.  He  will  be 
able  to  identify  himself  with  the  ideals  of  Washing- 
ton, and  he  will  adapt  these  to  the  European  situa- 
tion. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Dutch 

President  Wilson's  Visit  to  France 
The  arrival  in  France  of  President  Wilson  has 
created  considerable  interest  in  Dutch  circles.  This 
clearly  appears  from  the  press  comments  and  tele- 
grams of  welcome  sent  by  numerous  organizations 
in  Holland.  It  is  generally  hoped  that  by  his  inter- 
vention, vexing  problems  such  as  the  Limburg  and 
Flemish  Zeeland  questions,  may  be  satisfactorily 
solved. 

J.  Boissevain,  editor  of  the  Algemeen  Handels- 
blad  (leading  Liberal)  December  15,  remarks:  "No 
other  statesman  ever  reminded  me  so  vividly  of  Ab- 
raham Lincoln.  President  Wilson  reveals  the  same 
genial  and  healthy  mind,  the  same  moral  cour- 
age, the  same  wise  moderation  which  distin- 
guished Lincoln  during  the  Civil  War.  If  there 
is  one  statesman  who  can  prevent  the  economic  policy 
of  the  Allies  from  destroying  the  beneficial  effects 
which  would  result  from  a  League  of  Nations,  it  is 
President  Wilson.  As  long  as  the  principles  laid 
down  by  him  are  not  acted  upon,  any  future  blessing 
and  prosperity  may  turn  out  to  be  only  temporary  il- 
lusions. .  .  .  The  President's  task  of  gaining 
the  adherence  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  his  ideals  of 
peace  and  right,  promises  to  be  a  very  hard  one,  be- 
cause he  will  find  the  chauvinistic  press  of  every  coun- 
try united  against  him.  .  .  .  May  it  be  given  to 
him  to  exhibit  continued  proof  of  strength  of  charac- 
ter and  may  he  thus  make  his  principles  triumph  at 
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the  conclusion  of  peace.    With  great  esteem  and  grat- 
itude do  we  welcome  President  Wilson  to  Europe." 

The  Nieuwe  Courant  (Liberal  Germanophile),  De- 
cember 14,  likewise  looks  forward  to  happy  results 
from  President  Wilson's  visit.  "The  importance  of 
the  extension  of  the  armistice  is  exceeded  by  that  of 
the  arrival  in  Europe  of  President  Wilson.  He  who 
gave  the  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations  renewed  life 
and  energy,  crossed  the  Atlantic  mainly  to  present  be- 
fore the  Allied  Council  his  own  conception  of  the 
realization  of  his  ideal.  The  world  looks  to  Wilson 
for  its  salvation." 

After  discussing  the  many  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, chiefly  those  in  connection  with  disarmament 
and  with  the  interpretation  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
this  journal  concludes:  "President  Wilson  himself  is: 
inspiring  confidence  in  the  peoples  who  are  tiring  of 
the  juggling  with  the  conceptions  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions as  expressed  by  the  various  statesmen  and  by 
part  of  the  Allied  press.  May  President  Wilson's  ar- 
rival in  France  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the  negotia- 
tions of  the  associated  governments,  one  marked  by 
a  new  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  justice." 

Ret  Volk  (Social  Democratic),  December  14,  asks 
"Is  Wilson  one  of  the  really  great  men,  so  scarce  in 
these  momentous  times?  What  are  his  intentions,  and 
what  can  he  accomplish?  He  was  the  savior  of  the 
French,  British  and  Belgians;  will  he  also  be  the  sav- 
ior of  the  Germans,  the  Austrians  and  Hungarians? 
Does  he  come  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States?  Are  his  words  those  of  a  mighty  nation  or 
only  those  of  a  man  of  ideals,  whose  exalted  position 
in  the  world  is  due  merely  to  chance? 

"The  answer  to  these  questions  interests  all  hu- 
manity. To  millions,  Wilson  still  remains  the  per- 
sonification of  right  among  peoples;  not  of  the  mere 
right  of  one  man  who  has  been  compelled  to  suffer 
terribly  at  the  hands  of  his  opponent,  but  of  the  higher 
right  which  not  only  recognizes  good  qualities  in  the 
conquered  but  which  also  sees  the  faults  of  the  victor; 
of  that  noble  right  which  is  the  logical  outcome  of 
fraternal  solidarity. 

"What  Wilson  will  accomplish,  will  be  the  scale 
of  the  idealism  of  humanity,  of  the  moral  power  of 
which  the  ruling  class  is  as  yet  incapable.  .  .  • 
The  honored  overseas  guest  may  reckon  upon  the  sup- 
port of  the  parties  of  the  oppressed.  The  Socialists 
extend  their  hearty  greetings  and  welcome  President 
Wilson." 

According  to  the  Algemeen  Handelsblad,  the 
Dutch  "Anti-Orloogsraad"  (Anti-War  League)  ad- 
dressed the  following  telegram  to  President  Wilson: 
"The  Executive  Committee  of  the  International  'Cen- 
tral Organization  for  Lasting  Peace,'  whose  Ameri- 
can group  in  New  York  is  presided  over  by  Hamilton 
Holt,  greets  your  Excellency  upon  his  arrival  in  Eu- 
rope'. As  we  number  ourselves  among  the  strongest 
admirers  of  the  ideals  which  your  Excellency  pro- 
claimed in  various  speeches  regarding  the  problems 
to  be  solved  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Dutch  Anti- 
War  League  expresses  its  full  confidence  that,  thanks 
to  your  presence  at  the  peace  negotiations,  every  detail 


of  the  peace  treaty  will  be  dealt  with  on  the  principle 
of  impartial  justice.  With  reference  to  that  part  of 
your  work  which  still  lies  before  you,  namely  the  at- 
tainment of  peace  now  that  you  have  won  the  war,  our 
League  will  consider  it  an  honor  to  assist  you  with 
all  its  strength  and  sincerity  in  your  endeavors  tc 
create  a  League  of  Nations  based  on  the  principles  ot 
right  and  democracy." 

Among  other  telegrams  of  welcome  the  following 
was  sent  by  the  leading  members  of  scientific,  com- 
mercial and  shipping  circles  in  Holland.  "Mr.  Pres- 
ident: The  undersigned,  representing  a  large  num- 
ber of  citizens  of  Holland,  welcome  you  on  your  ar- 
rival in  Europe  as  one  of  the  bearers  of  peace  and 
happiness  to  the  world." 

Similar  expressions  of  welcome  are  reported  to 
have  been  telegraphed  by  various  Masonic  lodges 
in  Holland  to  the  President  upon  his  arrival.  The 
Netherlands  Society  for  International  Law  is  reported 
as  having  sent  the  following  message:  "The  Nether- 
lands Society  for  International  Law  welcomes  your 
Excellency  on  the  soil  of  Europe  with  admiring 
sympathy.  It  would  be  an  indiscretion  if  our  Society 
should  attempt  to  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  peace  in  connection  with  the  belligerent 
powers.  But  a  durable  peace  on  the  basis  of  inter- 
national law  and  good  will,  is  the  common  interest  of 
all  nations.  The  members  of  our  association  are  hop- 
ing that  the  endeavors  of  your  Excellency  will  be 
crowned  by  a  complete  success,  satisfactory  not  only  to 
your  Excellency  and  to  the  advanced  and  progressive 
Republic  of  the  United  States,  but  also  to  all  other 
nations,  especially  to  the  Netherlands,  a  country  which 
is  now  so  much  in  need  of  sympathy  and  which  relies 
on  the  qualities  of  your  high  intellect  and  your  hu- 
mane heart." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Spanish 

Catalonian  Autonomy 

The  ancient  province  of  Catalonia,  now  the  four 
provinces  of  Barcelona,  Gerona,  Lerida,  and  Tarra- 
gona, is  a  triangular  territory  forming  the  northeast- 
ern corner  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  For  centuries 
the  Catalonians  have  been  noted  for  being  a  frugal, 
sharp-witted,  and  industrious  people,  with  much  na- 
tional pride,  and  a  strong  revolutionary  spirit.  They 
are  distinct  in  origin  from  other  Spanish  peoples, 
and  their  language,  which  boasts  an  excellent  litera- 
ture, is.  more  closely  akin  to  Provencal  than  Spanish. 
The  province  is  one  of  the  industrial  centers  of  Spain, 
and  irrigation,  careful  husbandry,  and  railroad  com- 
munications have  greatly  developed  the  excellent 
natural  resources  of  the  country. 

In  the  past,  whenever  the  Catalonians  had  a  griev- 
ance against  their  Spanish  rulers,  they  gave  them- 
selves up  to  France,  1813  marking  the  conclusion  of 
this  period.  The  province  was  the  scene  of  a  civil 
war  in  1823,  and  was  an  important  revolutionary  cen- 
ter in  the  Carlist  wars.  The  last  serious  trouble  was 
in  1905,  when  martial  law  had  to  be  declared  in 
Barcelona.  Since  then  anarchistic  riots  have  been 
frequent.  Throughout  the  war,  Barcelona  was  the 
center  of  pro-German  propaganda,  not  only  for  Spam, 
but  for  all  of  Latin-America. 
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Under  the  present  system  of  government  in  Spain, 
deputies  in  the  Cortes  are  named  in  electoral  Juntas, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  deputy  to  every  50,000  peo- 
ple. The  provinces  and  communes  are  each  theoreti- 
cally governed  hy  provincial  and  municipal  laws, 
each  commune  having  its  own  elected  Ayuntamiento, 
and  each  province  its  own  Assembly.  The  Central 
Government  is  not  supposed  to  interfere  except  in 
matters  of  national  interest,  but  pressure  is  all  too 
frequently  brought  to  bear  upon  local  elections.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  should  any  problem  of  vital 
interest  to  a  given  province  arise  action  would  have 
to  be  taken  in  the  Cortes,  the  deputies  to  which  are 
elected  on  a  totally  different  basis.  In  so  far  as  Cata- 
lonia is  concerned,  its  peculiar  law  was  suppressed 
nearly  two  centuries  ago,  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment and  the  courts  are  in  a  language  which  the  Cata- 
lonians  do  not  understand,  and  all  executive  authority 
is,  of  course,  responsible  only  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. Various  schemes  to  eliminate  these  grievances, 
from  various  forms  of  local  self-government  to  com- 
plete national  independence,  constitute  the  movement 
for  Catalonian  Autonomy,  which  has  gained  a  great 
impetus  due  to  the  wave  of  nationalistic  feeling 
aroused  in  all  countries  by  the  war. 

In  November,  1918,  a  plebiscite  of  the  municipali- 
ties of  Catalonia  unanimously  demanded  autonomy 
for  Catalonia,  municipal  autonomy,  and  the  financial 
independence  of  the  municipalities.  On  November 
16  a  solemn  ceremony  took  place  at  Barcelona,  when 
the  record  of  these  proceedings  was  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  "Mancimunidad,"  or 
amalgamated  district  councils,  Senor  Puig  y  Cada- 
falch.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  an 
autonomous  constitution  and  a  petition  to  the  Cortes. 
So  few  were  the  sittings  of  this  Committee  that  color 
was  given  to  the  theory  that  the  scheme  was  already 
cut  and  dried.  Senor  Puig  y  Cadafalch  informed  the 
press  after  the  final  sitting  of  November  25  that  the 
petition  had  been  drawn  up  and  that  it  would  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Government  on  November  29,  after 
which  its  text  would  be  made  public. 

In  spite  of  the  official  reserve  the  terms  were  ap- 
parently known  to  the  press,  and  their  substance  is 
given  by  A.  B.  C,  November  25,  as  follows: 

1.  An  autonomous  State,  sovereign  as  regards 
the  internal  affairs  of  Catalonia. 

2.  A  Legislative  Assembly  responsible  only  to 
the  Catalonian  people.  The  Assembly  to  consist  of 
two  chambers:  the  Congress,  to  be  elected  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  the  Senate,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Municipalities  after  they  have  been  revised. 


3.  An  executive  authority  responsible  only  to 
the  Assembly. 

4.  The  supremacy  of  Catalan  law. 

5.  Catalan  Courts,  with  a  supreme  court  of  Ap- 
peal for  cases  within  Catalonia. 

6.  Catalan  to  be  the  official  language,  to  be  used 
in  all  documents,  public  and  private. 

7.  A  Federal  Spanish  Union,  with  a  central  gov- 
ernment, to  be  responsible  for  foreign  affairs,  rela- 
tions between  Federal  States,  Army,  Navy  general 
communications,  coinage,  commerce,  customs,  etc. 

According  to  Impartial,  November  25,  a  certain 
deputy  stated  that  the  petition  had  asked  for  as  much 
as  possible,  and  that  if  everything  were  conceded, 
the  most  exacting  would  be  satisfied.  Naturally,  the 
alleged  terms  are  the  subject  of  severe  criticism  in 
the  press,  and  indeed  occupy  first  place  in  home  poli- 
tics during  this  period.  The  only  exception  is  the  pro- 
German  Press,  which  loudly  clamors  for  an  early 
concession  of  autonomy  either  by  way  of  supporting 
the  pro-German  Senor  Cambo,  or  of  creating  still  fur- 
ther confusion  in  Spanish  politics  to  Germany's  ulti- 
mate advantage.  Impartial,  November  26,  regrets 
the  haste  with  which  the  scheme  has  been  rushed 
through,  and  wants  to  know  whether  the  disintegration 
of  Spain  is  suddenly  to  be  accomplished  by  a  peti- 
tion, a  few  speeches  in  Parliament,  and  a  notice  in 
the  Gaceta  (the  organ  for  official  Government  an- 
nouncements) . 

A.  B.  C,  November  25,  points  out  with  consider- 
able force  that  the  proposed  scheme  gives  Catalonia 
all  the  privileges,  and  Spain  all  the  burdens  of  govern- 
ment. "If  the  State  is  dispossessed  of  judicial  power, 
of  legal  rights  over  Catalonia,  and  if  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage is  discarded,  what  bonds  remain  between  the 
district  and  Spain?"  Merely  the  right  of  defending 
Catalonia  and  of  enriching  it  under  the  protection 
of  the  customs,  the  burden  of  which  falls  upon  the 
rest  of  Spain.  If  all  the  provinces  acted  in  the  same 
way,  Spain  would  dissolve  into  innumerable  Repub- 
lics of  Andora.  A.  B.C.  admits  the  possibility  of  the 
Government  being  forced  to  yield  to  the  claims  of 
Catalonia,  in  which  case  complete  independence  would 
be  preferable.  Let  Catalonia  defend  herself,  and  let 
a  customs  frontier  relieve  other  Spaniards  of  the  ob- 
ligation of  enriching  those  to  whom  association  with 
Spain  is  abhorrent.  Vanguardia,  December  3,  regrets 
the  ill-feeling  and  excitement  which  has  been  aroused, 
and  endeavors  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  by 
an  appeal  to  temperance  and  calm,  as  in  no  other  way 
can  so  important  a  problem  be  dispassionately  solved, 
so  as  to  do  justice  to  all. 
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ALLIED  PRESS — Italian 

Italian  Estimates  of  President  Wilson 

Up  to  the  present  time,  Italian  public  opinion  has 
consistently  been  very  favorable  to  President  Wil- 
son and  his  policies.  It  has  recognized  in  him  one 
of  the  greatest  statesmen  which  the  war  has  called  into 
international  prominence,  and,  with  firm  faith  in  his 
Fourteen  Points,  looks  to  him  more  than  to  any  other 
man  for  the  just  solution  of  Italy's  problems.  News- 
papers of  varying  political  tendencies  unite  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  President.  UEpoca,  (Rome),  the 
mouthpiece  of  Premier  Orlando,  La  Stampa  (Turin), 
controlled  by  ex-Minister  Giolitti,  and  the  Democratic 
II  Secolo  (Milan)  in  addition  to  giving  considerable 
space  to  accounts  of  his  arrival  in  France,  prints 
long  articles  of  ^appreciation.  The  Socialist  Avanti, 
which  has  indulged  in  some  very  bitter  comment  on 
the  war,  has  not  hesitated  to  censure  the  President 
on  many  occasions,  but  even  this  paper  no  longer 
fails  to  see  the  innate  truth  and  justice  of  his  policy. 
A  cartoon  published  by  Avanti  on  December  13  en- 
titled "Wilson  is  Coming  to  Europe  to  Sew  Up  the 
Mouth  of  Imperialism  with  his  Fourteen  Points" 
shows  at  least  a  moderation  of  the  Socialist  paper's 
attitude,  if  not  a  change  of  heart. 

La  Stampa  for  December  12  analyzes  the  Presi- 
dent's career  in  detail  and  comments  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: "In  the  President  of  the  United  States,  we  ad- 
mire above  everything  the  man  who  has  given  a  new 
word  to  Europe  and, who  wishes  to  save  her  from  the 
colossal  wreck  toward  which  the  war  has  driven  her. 
And  while  we  are  ourselves  preparing  a  respectful 
Italian  welcome  to  receive  properly  the  distinguished 
guest,  let  us  remind  our  country  that  her  salvation  lies 
in  the  League  of  Nations  fostered  by  President  Wil- 
son. 

"Wilson  is  about  to  disembark  upon  the  coast 
of  France.  What  he  will  be  able  to  give  to  the  world 
and  what  ought  to  be  expected  from  him,  the  world 
does  not  yet  know.  But  it  does  know  that  during 
the  period  of  the  war  Woodrow  Wilson  was  the  only 
man  who  really  knew  how  to  take  an  ideal  view  of  the 
superior  interests  of  humanity,  and  because  of  this 
elevated  spirit  of  his,  the  world  places  its  hope  and 
faith  in  him.  .  .  .  During  the  terror  of  the  war, 
one  man  expressed  in  his  messages  the  sorrow  that 
lay  at  the  hearts  of  the  European  people ;  so  we  hope 
that  today  our  brother  who  is  about  to  land  in  Eu- 
rope will  bring  with  him  a  new  order  of  things.  ^  Who 
is  this  man  whose  duty  is  to  bend  destiny  to  his  will 
and  to  create  for  the  world  a  new  epoch?  He  is 
neither  a  great  thinker  nor  a  great  writer,  but  he  has 
a  noble  confidence,  a  clear  intelligence  and  a  resolute 
will.  He  is  a  politician  in  the  high  and  honorable 
sense  of  the  word. 


December  26,  1918 


.  .  .  .Wilson  lacks  original  thought.  At  bot- 
tom he  is  too  much  of  a  pragmatist;  he  is  too  much 
occupied  with  'constructing,'  for  he  gives  care  to  the 
vital  organization  of  his  own  thought  in  the  logic  of 
a  system.  For  him,  it  is  enough  that  the  fact  which 
he  creates  is  organic  and  vital.  It  is  true  that  he 
does  not  succeed  in  constructing  an  organic  theory 
of  the  State,  but  his  continual  care  that  the  State  be 
active  and  profitable  to  its  components  places  him 
coninually  in  contact  with  life.  Thus  in  the  course 
of  life  he  changes  his  mind,  but  he  changes  it  for  the 
better  in  order  to  conform  with  reality  and  to  domi- 
nate it.  .  .  .  He  loves  the  strong;  he  loves  the 
severe  and  upright  Puritans  who  had  such  faith  in 
their  regime  as  to  wish  to  regulate  their  political  life 
in  accordance  with  the  old  Testament. 

"In  reality  this  man  who  proposes  to  recreate 
the  world  has  no  revolutionary  ideas;  one  might 
rather  say  that  he  is  a  conservative,  or  if  it  is  per- 
mitted to  associate  the  two  terms,  a  radical  con- 
servative. He  is  coservative  because  he  knows  that 
there  are  in  the  world  certain  values  accumulated 
by  the  spiritual  experience  of  peoples  which  cannot 
be  ignored.  .  .  Wilson  is  neither  a  pacifist  nor 
a  humanitarian:  he  is  simply  an  American.  When 
he  saw  that  America  could  not  issue  from  its  isolation 
and  really  become  a  world  power  without  entering 
the  war,  then,  obeying  the  logical  necessity  of  history 
and  the  interests  of  America,  he  entered  without  more 
ado  into  the  world  conflict,  and  with  his  intervention, 
he  decided  its  outcome.  But  even  on  that  account,  in 
the  midst  of  the  shock  of  war,  he  maintained  unal- 
tered the  sovereign  command  of  himself.  He  knows 
that  victory  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  merely  the  de- 
cisive moment  in  a  period  of  the  transformation  of 
society.  .  .  -  War  should  save  and  encourage 
the  germs  of  a  new  world.  .  .  .  Thus,  even 
amid  the  thunder  of  cannons  and  the  clash  of  com- 
batants, Wilson  looked  toward  a  human  peace  and 
had  faith  in  it.  And  since  he  looked  into  the  future 
and  preserved  his  faith  in  men,  today  men  place  their 
faith  in  him." 

//  Secolo,  December  13,  compares  President  Wil- 
son's political  doctrines  with  those  of  Treitschke,  Vico, 
Romagnosi,  Gioberti,  Mazzini  and  Mancini.  Mancini 
(1817-1888),  a  writer  on  political  science,  expressed 
the  theory  that  a  nation  is  formed  according  to  race, 
language,  customs,  history  and  its  particular  laws; 
but  that  these  elements  are  but  dead  matter  until  in- 
spired with  a  consciousness  on  nationality.  "Wilson 
observes  the  Secolo,  "appears  to  have  been  called  to 
breathe  life  into  Mancini's  ideals.  This  is  shown  by 
his  reply  to  the  Austrian  note  in  which  he  allowed 
the  oppressed  races  of  Austria  the  right  of  disposing 
of  their  own  fates,  by  his  reply  to  Germany  in  which 
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he  signified  his  willingness  to  treat  with  the  people 
and  not  with  the  head  of  the  Government  which  was 
responsible  for  the  war.  But  the  autonomous  devel- 
opment of  nations  carries  with  it  the  ideal  of  liberty 
for  all  living  people.  Consequently  the  liberty  of 
each  single  nation  is  conditioned  by  the  liberty  of 
every  other  nation.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  princi- 
ple of  nationality  opens  the  way  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence to  the  principle  of  the  society  of  free  na- 
tions,— a  principle  which  our  thinkers  conceived  as 
a  dream  still  very  far  from  realization.  The  political 
activity  and  policy  of  Wilson  have  brought  the  dream 
nearer  to  us,  and  they  have  given  a  distinct  profile 
to  a  vision  which  up  to  this  time  has  been  only  nebu- 
lous." The  article  ends  with  a  quotation  from  Paul 
Painleve's  preface  to  Barclay's  recent  book  on  Presi- 
dent Wilson:  "'That  which  strikes  us  when  we  ex- 
amine together  the  acts  and  the  words  of  President 
Wilson  is  the  inflexible  logic  of  his  doctrine  and  the 
forbearing  patience  with  which  he  awaits  the  oppor- 
tune moment  for  putting  it  into  practice.  His  suc- 
cessive messages  and  the  decisions  Which  accom- 
pany them,  bind  themselves  together  with  the  rigor  of 
a  series  of  geometric  theorems." 

The  Orlandian  UEpoca  comments  even  more  en- 
thusiastically: "If  the  echo  of  the  cannonade  in  honor 
of  Wilson  could  reach  the  ear  of  the  involuntary  exile 
of  Amerongen,  perhaps  the  Kaiser  would  reflect  upon 
the  indestructable  existence  of  something  more  pow- 
erful than  his  mighty  guns  which  tormented  Paris, 
—the  right  of  peoples  to  liberty,  to  life  and  to  peace. 
In  William  and  Wilson  are  personified  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  the  conflict  which  has  now  come  to  an  end. 
The  Wilsonian  extreme  has  been  affirmed.  It  made 
its  authority  felt  later  than  the  other,  because  Wil- 
liam could  make  war  and  could  carry  it  on  without 
concerning  himself  with  the  will  of  the  people,  while 
Wilson  had  every  need  of  this  popular  will  in  order 
to  intervene  in  favor  of  ideals  infinitely  more  noble 
and  humanitarian.  He  was  able  to  direct  and  to 
encourage,  but  not  to  impose. 

"A  statesman  endowed  with  exceptional  political 
insight,  Wilson  knew  how  to  wait  for  the  time  when 
the  entire  people  would  support  him  and  kept  his 
hand  constantly  on  the  pulse  of  the  nation.  Every 
American  believes  that  if  Roosevelt  had  been  in 
power  at  the  time  that  the  Lusitania  was  sunk.  .  .  . 
Roosevelt  would  have  asked  Congress  for  authority 
to  declare  war  at  once  and  Congress  would  have  re- 
fused his  request;  a  decision  without  appeal." 

UEpoca  then  comments  on  the  fact  that  Wilson 
was  elected  to  his  second  term  "because  he  kept  us 
out  of  war"  and  adds:  "But  the  long  delay  has  given 
a  nobler  aspect  to  American  intervention.  It  has 
permitted  the  President  to  say  that  America  does  not 
seek  material  advantages  or  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment of  any  sort  whatsoever  in  this  war,  and  that 
America  fights  simply  to  liberate  the  people  from  the 
aggression  of  autocratic  power.  There  are  really 
few  heads  of  States  who  can  boast  of  having  behind 
them,  at  the  moment  of  declaring  war,  the  will  of  a 
people  as  compact  as  that  which  supported  Wilson. 


The  philosopher  of  history  and  the  student  of  consti- 
tutional law  began  to  sow  ideas  of  war  when  he  was 
aware  that  the  spirit  of  the  masses  promised  to  be 
fertile  ground. 

"Nobody  in  Europe,  after  Napoleon,  has  been 
more  popular  than  Wilson,  and  no  one  has  been  loved 
more.  He  is  loved  today  even  by  those  who  hated 
and  derided  him  when  he  promised  to  send  millions 
of  soldiers  to  the  European  conflict,  and  they  love 
him  because  they  have  seen  united  in  him  the  hopes 
of' a  better  peace  for  the  world.  Napoleon  wished  to 
make  himself  the  arbiter  of  the  world.  W7ilson,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  been  elected  to  his  position.  To 
us  it  seems  a  colossal  weight  for  the  shoulders  of  any 
man;  for  his  is  the  duty  of  pronouncing  sentences 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  will  influence  the  fate 
of  ancient  organizations  as  well  as  the  life  of  new 
generations.  President  Wilson  will  remember  this, 
face  to  face  as  he  now  is  with  history,  feeling  the 
eyes  of  the  world  upon  him.  .  .  .  Wilson  has  re- 
duced to  14  the  premises  necessary  for  the  return 
of  world  peace,  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  world 
after  so  many  disasters.  However,  especially  re- 
cently, there  are  certain  rumors  to  the  effect  that 
not  all  of  his  theoretical  ideals  will  find  an  easy  rea- 
lization. But  Wilson  has  considered  these  things  too, 
and  we  hope  that  his  voyage  to  Europe,  bringing 
him  nearer  to  tiie  exigencies  of  the  situation,  will 
have  practical  and  effective  consequences,  the  first  of 
which  should  be  the  hastening  of  peace.  He  will  be 
able  to  identify  himself  with  the  ideals  of  Washing- 
ton, and  he  will  adapt  these  to  the  European  situa- 
tion. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Dutch 

President  Wilson's  Visit  to  France 
The  arrival  in  France  of  President  Wilson  has 
created  considerable  interest  in  Dutch  circles.  This 
clearly  appears  from  the  press  comments  and  tele- 
grams of  welcome  sent  by  numerous  organizations 
in  Holland.  It  is  generally  hoped  that  by  his  inter- 
vention, vexing  problems  such  as  the  Limburg  and 
Flemish  Zeeland  questions,  may  be  satisfactorily 
solved. 

J,  Boissevain,  editor  of  the  Algemeen  Handels- 
blad  (leading  Liberal)  December  15,  remarks:  "No 
other  statesman  ever  reminded  me  so  vividly  of  Ab- 
raham Lincoln.  President  Wilson  reveals  the  same 
genial  and  healthy  mind,  the  same  moral  cour- 
age, the  same  wise  moderation  which  distin- 
guished Lincoln  during  the  Civil  War.  If  there 
is  one  statesman  who  can  prevent  the  economic  policy 
of  the  Allies  from  destroying  the  beneficial  effects 
which  would  result  from  a  League  of  Nations,  it  is 
President  Wilson.  As  long  as  the  principles  laid 
down  by  him  are  not  acted  upon,  any  future  blessing 
and  prosperity  may  turn  out  to  be  only  temporary  il- 
lusions. .  .  .  The  President's  task  of  gaining 
the  adherence  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  his  ideals  of 
peace  and  right,  promises  to  be  a  very  hard  one,  be- 
cause he  will  find  the  chauvinistic  press  of  every  coun- 
try united  against  him.  .  .  .  May  it  be  given  to 
him  to  exhibit  continued  proof  of  strength  of  charac- 
ter and  may  he  thus  make  his  principles  triumph  at 
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NEUTRAL  PRESS — Dutch,  Continued 

the  conclusion  of  peace.   With  great  esteem  and  grat- 
itude do  we  welcome  President  Wilson  to  Europe." 

The  Nieuwe  Courant  (Liberal  Germanophile),  De- 
cember 14,  likewise  looks  forward  to  happy  results 
from  President  Wilson's  visit.  "The  importance  of 
the  extension  of  the  armistice  is  exceeded  by  that  of 
the  arrival  in  Europe  of  President  Wilson.  He  who 
gave  the  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations  renewed  life 
and  energy,  crossed  the  Atlantic  mainly  to  present  be- 
fore the  Allied  Council  his  own  conception  of  the 
realization  of  his  ideal.  The  world  looks  to  Wilson 
for  its  salvation." 

After  discussing  the  many  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, chiefly  those  in  connection  with  disarmament 
and  with  the  interpretation  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
this  journal  concludes:  "President  Wilson  himself  is; 
inspiring  confidence  in  the  peoples  who  are  tiring  of 
the  juggling  with  the  conceptions  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions as  expressed  by  the  various  statesmen  and  by 
part  of  the  Allied  press.  May  President  Wilson's  ar- 
rival in  France  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the  negotia- 
tions of  the  associated  governments,  one  marked  by 
a  new  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  justice." 

Ret  Volk  (Social  Democratic),  December  14,  asks 
"Is  Wilson  one  of  the  really  great  men,  so  scarce  in 
these  momentous  times?  What  are  his  intentions,  and 
what  can  he  accomplish?  He  was  the  savior  of  the 
French,  British  and  Belgians;  will  he  also  be  the  sav- 
ior of  the  Germans,  the  Austrians  and  Hungarians? 
Does  he  come  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States?  Are  his  words  those  of  a  mighty  nation  or 
only  those  of  a  man  of  ideals,  whose  exalted  position 
in  the  world  is  due  merely  to  chance? 

"The  answer  to  these  questions  interests  all  hu- 
manity. To  millions,  Wilson  still  remains  the  per- 
sonification of  right  among  peoples;  not  of  the  mere 
right  of  one  man  who  has  been  compelled  to  suffer 
terribly  at  the  hands  of  his  opponent,  but  of  the  higher 
right  which  not  only  recognizes  good  qualities  in  the 
conquered  but  which  also  sees  the  faults  of  the  victor; 
of  that  noble  right  which  is  the  logical  outcome  of 
fraternal  solidarity. 

"What  Wilson  will  accomplish,  will  be  the  scale 
of  the  idealism  of  humanity,  of  the  moral  power  of 
which  the  ruling  class  is  as  yet  incapable.  .  .  . 
The  honored  overseas  guest  may  reckon  upon  the  sup- 
port of  the  parties  of  the  oppressed.  The  Socialists 
extend  their  hearty  greetings  and  welcome  President 
Wilson." 

According  to  the  Algemeen  Handelsblad,  the 
Dutch  "Anti-Orloogsraad"  (Anti-War  League)  ad- 
dressed the  following  telegram  to  President  Wilson: 
"The  Executive  Committee  of  the  International  'Cen- 
tral Organization  for  Lasting  Peace,'  whose  Ameri- 
can group  in  New  York  is  presided  over  by  Hamilton 
Holt,  greets  your  Excellency  upon  his  arrival  in  Eu- 
rope. As  we  number  ourselves  among  the  strongest 
admirers  of  the  ideals  which  your  Excellency  pro- 
claimed in  various  speeches  regarding  the  problems 
to  be  solved  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Dutch  Anti- 
War  League  expresses  its  full  confidence  that,  thanks 
to  your  presence  at  the  peace  negotiations,  every  detail 


of  the  peace  treaty  will  be  dealt  with  on  the  principle 
of  impartial  justice.  With  reference  to  that  part  of 
your  work  which  still  lies  before  you,  namely  the  at- 
tainment of  peace  now  that  you  have  won  the  war,  our 
League  will  consider  it  an  honor  to  assist  you  with 
all  its  strength  and  sincerity  in  your  endeavors  tc 
create  a  League  of  Nations  based  on  the  principles  oi 
right  and  democracy." 

Among  other  telegrams  of  welcome  the  following 
was  sent  by  the  leading  members  of  scientific,  com- 
mercial and  shipping  circles  in  Holland.  "Mr.  Pres- 
ident: The  undersigned,  representing  a  large  num- 
ber of  citizens  of  Holland,  welcome  you  on  your  ar- 
rival in  Europe  as  one  of  the  bearers  of  peace  and 
happiness  to  the  world." 

Similar  expressions  of  welcome  are  reported  to 
have  been  telegraphed  by  various  Masonic  lodges 
in  Holland  to  the  President  upon  his  arrival.  The 
Netherlands  Society  for  International  Law  is  reported 
as  having  sent  the  following  message:  "The  Nether- 
lands Society  for  International  Law  welcomes  your 
Excellency  on  the  soil  of  Europe  with  admiring 
sympathy.  It  would  be  an  indiscretion  if  our  Society 
should  attempt  to  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  peace  in  connection  with  the  belligerent 
powers.  But  a  durable  peace  on  the  basis  of  inter- 
national law  and  good  will,  is  the  common  interest  of 
all  nations.  The  members  of  our  association  are  hop- 
ing that  the  endeavors  of  your  Excellency  will  be 
crowned  by  a  complete  success,  satisfactory  not  only  to 
your  Excellency  and  to  the  advanced  and  progressive 
Republic  of  the  United  States,  but  also  to  all  other 
nations,  especially  to  the  Netherlands,  a  country  which 
is  now  so  much  in  need  of  sympathy  and  which  relies 
on  the  qualities  of  your  high  intellect  and  your  hu- 
mane heart." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Spanish 

Catalonian  Autonomy 

The  ancient  province  of  Catalonia,  now  the  four 
provinces  of  Barcelona,  Gerona,  Lerida,  and  Tarra- 
gona, is  a  triangular  territory  forming  the  northeast- 
ern corner  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  For  centuries 
the  Catalonians  have  been  noted  for  being  a  frugal, 
sharp-witted,  and  industrious  people,  with  much  na- 
tional pride,  and  a  strong  revolutionary  spirit.  They 
are  distinct  in  origin  from  other  Spanish  peoples, 
and  their  language,  which  boasts  an  excellent  litera- 
ture, is  more  closely  akin  to  Provencal  than  Spanish. 
The  province  is  one  of  the  industrial  centers  of  Spain, 
and  irrigation,  careful  husbandry,  and  railroad  com- 
munications have  greatly  developed  the  excellent 
natural  resources  of  the  country. 

In  the  past,  whenever  the  Catalonians  had  a  griev- 
ance against  their  Spanish  rulers,  they  gave  them- 
selves up  to  France,  1813  marking  the  conclusion  of 
this  period.  The  province  was  the  scene  of  a  civil 
war  in  1823,  and  was  an  important  revolutionary  cen- 
ter in  the  Carlist  wars.  The  last  serious  trouble  was 
in  1905,  when  martial  law  had  to  be  declared  in 
Barcelona.  Since  then  anarchistic  riots  have  been 
frequent.  Throughout  the  war,  Barcelona  was  the 
center  of  pro-German  propaganda,  not  only  for  Spain, 
but  for  all  of  Latin-America. 
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Under  the  present  system  of  government  in  Spain, 
deputies  in  the  Cortes  are  named  in  electoral  Juntas, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  deputy  to  every  50,000  peo- 
ple. The  provinces  and  communes  are  each  theoreti- 
cally governed  by  provincial  and  municipal  laws, 
each  commune  having  its  own  elected  Ayuntamiento, 
and  each  province  its  own  Assembly.  The  Central 
Government  is  not  supposed  to  interfere  except  in 
matters  of  national  interest,  but  pressure  is  all  too 
frequently  brought  to  bear  upon  local  elections.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  should  any  problem  of  vital 
interest  to  a  given  province  arise  action  would  have 
to  be  taken  in  the  Cortes,  the  deputies  to  which  are 
elected  on  a  totally  different  basis.  In  so  far  as  Cata- 
lonia is  concerned,  its  peculiar  law  was  suppressed 
nearly  two  centuries  ago,  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment and  the  courts  are  in  a  language  which  the  Cata- 
lonians  do  not  understand,  and  all  executive  authority 
is,  of  course,  responsible  only  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. Various  schemes  to  eliminate  these  grievances, 
from  various  forms  of  local  self-government  to  com- 
plete national  independence,  constitute  the  movement 
for  Catalonian  Autonomy,  which  has  gained  a  great 
impetus  due  to  the  wave  of  nationalistic  feeling 
aroused  in  all  countries  by  the  war. 

In  November,  1918,  a  plebiscite  of  the  municipali- 
ties of  Catalonia  unanimously  demanded  autonomy 
for  Catalonia,  municipal  autonomy,  and  the  financial 
independence  of  the  municipalities.  On  November 
16  a  solemn  ceremony  took  place  at  Barcelona,  when 
the  record  of  these  proceedings  was  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  "Mancimunidad,"  or 
amalgamated  district  councils,  Senor  Puig  y  Cada- 
falch.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  an 
autonomous  constitution  and  a  petition  to  the  Cortes. 
So  few  were  the  sittings  of  this  Committee  that  color 
was  given  to  the  theory  that  the  scheme  was  already 
cut  and  dried.  Senor  Puig  y  Cadafalch  informed  the 
press  after  the  final  sitting  of  November  25  that  the 
petition  had  been  drawn  up  and  that  it  would  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Government  on  November  29,  after 
which  its  text  would  be  made  public. 

In  spite  of  the  official  reserve  the  terms  were  ap- 
parently known  to  the  press,  and  their  substance  is 
given  by  A.  B.  C,  November  25,  as  follows: 

1.  An  autonomous  State,  sovereign  as  regards 
the  internal  affairs  of  Catalonia. 

2.  A  Legislative  Assembly  responsible  only  to 
the  Catalonian  people.  The  Assembly  to  consist  of 
two  chambers:  the  Congress,  to  be  elected  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  the  Senate,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Municipalities  after  they  have  been  revised. 


3.  An  executive  authority  responsible  only  to 
the  Assembly. 

4.  The  supremacy  of  Catalan  law. 

5.  Catalan  Courts,  with  a  supreme  court  of  Ap- 
peal for  cases  within  Catalonia. 

6.  Catalan  to  be  the  official  language,  to  be  used 
in  all  documents,  public  and  private. 

7.  A  Federal  Spanish  Union,  with  a  central  gov- 
ernment, to  be  responsible  for  foreign  affairs,  rela- 
tions between  Federal  States,  Army,  Navy  general 
communications,  coinage,  commerce,  customs,  etc. 

According  to  Imparcial,  November  25,  a  certain 
deputy  stated  that  the  petition  had  asked  for  as  much 
as  possible,  and  that  if  everything  were  conceded, 
the  most  exacting  would  be  satisfied.  Naturally,  the 
alleged  terms  are  the  subject  of  severe  criticism  in 
the  press,  and  indeed  occupy  first  place  in  home  poli- 
tics during  this  period.  The  only  exception  is  the  pro- 
German  Press,  which  loudly  clamors  for  an  early 
concession  of  autonomy  either  by  way  of  supporting 
the  pro-German  Senor  Cambo,  or  of  creating  still  fur- 
ther confusion  in  Spanish  politics  to  Germany's  ulti- 
mate advantage.  Imparcial,  November  26,  regrets 
the  h'aste  with  which  the  scheme  has  been  rushed 
through,  and  wants  to  know  whether  the  disintegration 
of  Spain  is  suddenly  to  be  accomplished  by  a  peti- 
tion, a  few  speeches  in  Parliament,  and  a  notice  in 
the  Gaceta  (the  organ  for  official  Government  an- 
nouncements). 

A.  B.  C,  November  25,  points  out  with  consider- 
able force  that  the  proposed  scheme  gives  Catalonia 
all  the  privileges,  and  Spain  all  the  burdens  of  govern- 
ment. "If  the  State  is  dispossessed  of  judicial  power, 
of  legal  rights  over  Catalonia,  and  if  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage is  discarded,  what  bonds  remain  between  the 
district  and  Spain?"  Merely  the  right  of  defending 
Catalonia  and  of  enriching  it  under  the  protection 
of  the  customs,  the  burden  of  which  falls  upon  the 
rest  of  Spain.  If  all  the  provinces  acted  in  the  same 
way,  Spain  would  dissolve  into  innumerable  Repub- 
lics of  Andora.  A.  B.C.  admits  the  possibility  of  the 
Government  being  forced  to  yield  to  the  claims  of 
Catalonia,  in  which  case  complete  independence  would 
be  preferable.  Let  Catalonia  defend  herself,  and  let 
a  customs  frontier  relieve  other  Spaniards  of  the  ob- 
ligation of  enriching  those  to  whom  association  with 
Spain  is  abhorrent.  Vanguardia,  December  3,  regrets 
the  ill-feeling  and  excitement  which  has  been  aroused, 
and  endeavors  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  by 
an  appeal  to  temperance  and  calm,  as  in  no  other  way 
can  so  important  a  problem  be  dispassionately  solved, 
so  as  to  do  justice  to  all. 
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ALLIED  PRESS— French 

The  Visit  of  the  King  of  Italy 
Three  kings  and  a  president  make  up  the  total 
of  Allied  grand  pilgrimages  of  victory  to  Paris.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  newspapers,  French  relations  to 
all  four  powers  represented  have  been  settled  satis- 
factorily, at  least  to  the  editors.  The  arrival  of  each 
ruler  was  of  course  the  occasion  for  a  review  of  the 
contribution  of  his  country  and  a  re-affirmation  of 
French  gratitude  and  friendliness.  No  ruler  escaped 
the  desolating  hand  of  the  newspaper  biographer  or 
of  the  official  program  maker,  while  no  newspaper 
missed  the  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of  every 
moment  of  each  guest. 

Italy,  the  "Latin  Sister,"  to  quote  a  frequent  epi- 
thet, occupies  the  unique  position  of  having  once  been 
a  part  of  the  Central  Alliance.  Her  king  could  have 
turned  the  balance  in  his  country  against  the  Allies, 
a  point  which  receives  special  emphasis,  and  almost 
universal  recognition.  King  Victor  Emmanuel  III, 
like  Albert  I,  was  almost  everywhere  heralded  as  a 
soldier-king,  and  though  he  was  probably  least  famil- 
iar of  all  rulers  to  the  Parisians,  his  welcome  was  the 
sympathetic  and  cordial  greeting  due  a  gallant  soldier 
and  a  faithful  ally.  His  statesmanship  as  the  final 
architect  of  Italian  unity,  and  as  a  loyal  Francophile 
from  the  very  moment  of  his  coronation,  were  fre- 
quently mentioned.  There  was  one  suggestion  of  a 
Pan-Latin  Alliance  to  include  even  South-American 
Latins.  Inasmuch  as  it  emanated  from  Herve,  it  need 
not  be  given  too  serious  consideration.  Little  was 
said  directly  of  the  Italo-Yugo-Slav  rivalries,  and  that 
little  was  guarded.  Considerable  stress  was  laid  on 
the  future  of  the  Franco-Italian  Alliance,  especially 
as  one  with  Latins  and  brothers. 

The  comment  in  Vlntrunsigeant,  December  19,  is 
a  brief  but  complete  summary  of  the  general  atti- 
tude. 

"Paris  will  soon  acclaim  Victor  Emanuel  III,  sol- 
dier-king, kingly  citizen.  .  .  .  Here  in  Europe 
where  the  last  thrones  are  tottering,  no  sovereign,  per- 
haps, has  understood  better  than  he  how  to  safeguard 
his  prestige  as  a  good  constitutional  leader,  loyal, 
prudent,  firm,  and  wise,  who  knows  how  to  assume 
his  responsibilities,  and  assumes  them  only  for  what 
he  deems  the  honor  and  good  fortune  of  his  people. 
.  .  .  Nobody  could  envy  the  situation  of  a  man 
born  to  a  crown,  when  he  compares  the  duties  of  that 
position  with  the  advantages. 

"The  King  of  Italy  discharges  his  task  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  Never  has  he  turned  his  thoughts  from 
his  high  moral  obligations.  .  .  .  The  war  of  1914 
found  him  ready  to  face  its  formidable  problems. 
Italy  was  then  at  the  close  of  her  Lybian  war  in  an 
unheard-of  era  of  prosperity.  Her  money  was  at  a 
premium,  and  her  industrial  development  was  mak- 


ing giant  strides.  Was  all  this  to  be  compromised? 
Giolitti  advised  at  least  neutrality.  ...  At  the 
end  of  the  ministerial  crisis  in  1915,  the  King  took 
Honor  as  his  guide.  .  .  .  From  that  moment,  with 
Italy  the  declared  ally  of  France,  her  King  lived  for 
three  years  amid  the  ice  as  a  simple  soldier  among 
men.  Italy,  whose  benevolent  neutrality  allowed  us 
to  leave  the  Alps  unguarded,  by  her  entry  into  the 
war  in  1915  lent  us  the  weight  of  her  forces  which 
held  and  defeated  the  Austrian  Armies  as  well  as 
a  certain  number  of  German  divisions.  Italy  worked 
with  us  on  the  Oriental  Front,  she  gathered  the  Serb- 
ian Army  and  helped  us  to  transfer  it  to  Corfu. 

"We  should  be  lacking  in  that  frankness  which 
is  characteristic  of  firm  friendship,  if  we  pretend  to 
ignore  that  the  treaty  of  peace  cannot  be  settled  as 
easily  as  war  agreements.  Italy  bases  her  position  on 
the  Treatry  of  London  signed  by  all  of  us,  and  she 
demands  that  it  be  carried  out.  As  the  evolution  of 
war  has  changed  certain  situations,  there  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  discussion,  but  an  understanding  will  be 
easy  because  two  sister  nations,  whom  their  bloody 
effort  on  the  field  of  battle  has  drawn  together,  have 
a  vital  interest  in  the  economic  field  after  the  war, 
which  impels  them  to  continue  this  association.  .  . 
.  An  Italy  freed  of  German  control  over  her  finance 
and  industries,  offers  for  us  an  important  outlet.  Fin- 
ally, a  strong  Italy  allied  to  France  remains  an  indis- 
pensable counter-balance  to  the-  renaissance  of  Pan- 
Germanism." 

Le  Temps,  December  19,  on  the  eve  of  the  King's 
visit,  takes  a  large  view  of  the  Italian  Alliance: 

"It  is  the  Latin  civilization  which  the  two  peoples 
have  just  victoriously  defended  against  the  German 
'kultur'  that  aimed  at  world  domination.  .  .  .  The 
very  first  day  the  King  understood  that  to  proclaim 
neutrality  was  to  break  with  the  Central  Powers,  and 
involved  preparation  for  a  war  with  the  Central  Pow- 
ers to  prevent  their  domination  of  Europe.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  salute  of  France  to  the  sovereign 
of  her  sister  nation  will  convey  all  the  feeling  of  a 
faithful  heart.  .  .  .  The  friendship  of  the  two 
countries,  as  we  know,  is  not  only  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  within  Europe,  but  it  will  estab- 
lish more  gloriously  still  the  Latin  spirit  which  has 
formed  the  thought  and  soul  in  the  highest  conscious- 
ness of  the  dignity  of  humanity." 

Touching  on  the  Yugo-Slavs,  le  Temps  says 
France  is  "not  willing  to  stand  as  arbiter  in  this  quar- 
rel. .  .  .  but  she  hopes  that  in  the  common  interest  of 
the  Allies  an  equitable  solution  will  be  found."  Re- 
calling that  the  King  had  visited  France  in  1903,  the 
Temps  says  that  his  "coming  to  the  throne  in  1900 
gave  an  added  impulse  to  the  Franco-Italian  rap- 
prochement. ...  If  Italy  remained  neutral  in 
1914,  the  credit  in  large  measure  is  the  King's.  The 
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Kaiser  who  understood  him  but  slightly  tried  to  in- 
timidate him  personally.  .  .  .  The  flag  with  the 
Cross  of  Savoy  floats  over  all  the  Italian  territory. 
The  Adriatic  is  now  under  Italian  domination."  In 
closing,  this  semi-official  organ  says  "facing  a  Ger- 
many which  has  renounced  none  of  its  ambition,  the 
very  diversity  of  Italian  interests  can  increase  the 
solidarity  between  Rome  and  Paris,  and  that  of  Rome 
and  London,  and  Rome  and  Washington." 

The  same  paper,  December  22,  reviews  the  whole 
history  of  Franco-Italian  friendship  "which  has  with- 
stood Tangiers,  Algeciras,  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Aga- 
dir,  the  Balkan  troubles,  and  finally  the  World  War." 
In  1896,  under  M.  Hanotaux,  the  Tunisian  Conven- 
tion was  executed.  Under  M.  Delcasse,  the  great 
champion  of  alliances,  who  brought  France  out  of 
her  European  isolation,  this  was  followed  by  the  com- 
mercial agreement  of  1898;  in  1900  France  agreed 
tc  leave  Italy  a  free  hand  in  Tunis,  while  Italy  recip- 
rocally agreed  to  a  similar  freedom  for  France  in 
Morocco.  "There  was  no  longer  any  ground  for  dis- 
agreement between  the  two,"  as  M.  Barrere  remarked 
in  1902.  "The  Government  of  Rome  was  disposed 
to  renew  the  Triple  Alliance.  Since  all  room  for  con- 
flict was  removed,  the  Italian  policy  was  aiming  to 
avoid  all  possibility  of  an  aggression  against  France, 
and  as  a  result  the  agreements  of  November,  1902, 
were  drawn  up. 

"Italy  agreed  not  to  associate  in  any  aggression 
against  France.  She  similarly  agreed  to  take  no  part 
in  a  war  declared  by  France,  but  in  reality  imposed 
by  the  will  of  the  enemy.  France  on  her  part  made 
similar  undertakings  with  regard  to  Italy. 
For  obvious  reasons  the  text  of  these  agreements  was 
kept  rigorously  secret.  .  .  .  We  let  von  Buelow 
jeer  about  the  waltz  Italy  was  allowed  to  take  with 
France  .  .  .  but  the  mutual  promise  contributed 
singularly  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe  for  12 
years.  ...  At  the  moment  when  Victor  Emman- 
uel III  has  just  spoken  of  the  future,  we  have  excel- 
lent reasons  to  speak  of  the  past.    .    .  ." 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  December  20,  a  paper 
noted  for  its  favorable  attitude  toward  the  Yugo- 
slavs, and  the  expert  knowledge  of  Gauvain  regard- 
ing Austrian  and  Slavic  affairs,  reviews  the  sinister 
activities  of  Giolitti,  the  pro-German  ex-Premier,  and 
the  parliamentary  crisis  which  the  King  by  his  forc- 
ible decision  solved  in  favor  of  the  Allies,  even  though 
hitherto  he  had  "rather  followed  than  guided  Parlia- 
ment .  .  .  and  had  tolerated  the  long  dictation 
of  Giolitti,  sustained  by  corruption." 

On  the  subject  of  Italy's  present  position,  the  De- 
bats  says:  "Unfortunately  Victor  Emmanuel  III  has 
not  always  had  the  ministers  he  deserved.  His  con- 
stitutional advisers  have  often  been  evilly  inspired. 
Likewise  the  Italian  people  deserved  better;  'Giolit- 
tism'  has  left  its  poisoned  trace.  .  .  .  Part  of 
the  diplomatic  and  political  group  remains  impreg- 
nated with  methods  learned  in  Germany.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  are  contradictions  of  policy  which  recent 
press  campaigns  have  brought  to  light.  The  present 
Premier,  Orlando  .  .  .  seems  well  on  the  way 
marked  out  both  by  the  aspirations  of  the  people  and 
the  vital  interests  of  the  country.   He  is  bending  him- 


self to  overcome  the  difficulties  he  has  inherited,  but 
he  is  not  always  seconded  by  his  collaborators." 

Alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  army  has  not  been 
demobilized  and  pointing  out  difficulties  still  facing 
Italy,  the  article  closes:  "Such  a  situation  cannot 
persist  without  danger.  Italy  cannot  continue  to  pay 
war  expenses  indefinitely  after  peace.  The  only 
means  cf  getting  out  of  this  embarrassment  is  a  frank 
return  .  .  .  to  an  open  policy  and  the  defense 
of  the  independence  of  peoples.  Any  other  policy  is 
only  a  snare  and  a  danger.  We  hope  that  her  knowl- 
edge of  her  own  interests  will  bring  Italy  nearer  and 
nearer  to  us,  and  that  we  can  unreservedly  congratu- 
late each  other  on  our  common  victory." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Echo  de  Paris,  Novem- 
ber 28  (Press  Review,  December  1),  said  of  a  pos- 
sible Franco-Anglo-Belgian  Alliance:  "Italy's  line 
of  development  is  bound  to  keep  her  rather  apart 
from  the  close  relation  we  contemplate."  Conse- 
quently when  this  paper  welcomes  the  King  of  Italy, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  its  plea  for  a  close  alliance 
with  Italy,  and  its  veiled  gibe  at  a  Wilsonian  League 
of  Nations  to  which  it  has  always  been  opposed  as 
openly  as  it  dared.  "For  our  part,  let  us  frankly 
confess  that  we  have  not  always  taken  an  exact  ac- 
count of  the  painful  effort  our  neighbor  on  the  South- 
east had  to  put  forth,  first  to  consolidate  her  unity 
and  secondly  to  gain  her  place  in  the  sun."  The 
writer  then  goes  on  to  point  out  how  Italy's  bad  fron- 
tier delivered  her  to  German  influence  and  pressure, 
while  her  weak  navy  subjected  her  to  the  domina- 
tion of  stronger  naval  powers.  Pushed  by  her  need 
of  expansion,  fired  by  hopes  based  on  Article  VII  of 
the  Triple  Alliance,  Italy  hoped  for  compensation 
from  every  Austrian  advance  in  the  Balkans,  and  a 
counter-balance  to  pay  for  the  French  and  English 
advances  in  Africa.  The  war  of  1914  dissipated 
this  illusion.  "To  remain  neutral  was  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  victor  whoever  he  was,"  says  the  Echo 
de  Paris  by  way  of  removing  as  much  grace  as  pos- 
sible from  Italy's  intervention. 

"In  this  paper  we  shall  always  plead  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  unity  of  our  present  system  of  alli- 
ances. If  our  League  of  Nations  is  not  solidly  estab- 
lished, we  shall  lose  by  the  peace.  Because  we  hold 
to  this  realistic  conception,  we  denounce  the  ideo- 
logical parody  which  may  compromise  everything. 
On  this  essential  point  Italy  holds  the  same  view  as 
France.  Exhausted  by  war,  these  two  countries  can- 
not prosper  without  external  aid.  This  means  that 
despite  the  apparent  difficulties  our  two  policies  are 
bound  to  converge." 

Herve  in  la  Victoire,  December  19  and  20,  pays 
two  tributes  to  Italy.  "The  truth  is  that  after  Bel- 
gium and  England,  it  is  perhaps  to  Italy  that  we  owe 
the  deepest  gratitude.  ...  If  the  people  of  Paris 
took  account  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  France  owes  to 
Italy  as  the  result  of  the  last  four  years,  they  would 
today  give  the  King  a  reception  warmer  and  more 
enthusiastic  perhaps  than  that  shown  to  Wilson  him- 
self." This  same  feeling  is  hinted  at  in  le  Matin, 
December  19,  thus:  "Italy  courageously  anticipated 
on  two  occasions  the  action  of  the  United  States,  which 
seemed  so  slow  to  us  before  it  became  so  powerful." 
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December  20,  Herve  did  not  escape  the  censor  who 
'cut  out  half  his  article:  "All  the  misunderstandings, 
all  the  conflicts  of  interest  and  of  pride  have  been  for- 
gotten. .  .  .  We  must  take  care  that  this  precious 
fraternity  be  not  changed  by  diplomatic  or  govern- 
mental lack  of  skill.    (One  column  censored.) 

"It  is  not  only  France  and  Italy  who  need  to  unite 
to  face  the  morrow;  all  the  Latins  of  France,  Belgium, 
Rumania,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  those  of 
South  and  Central  America,  are  bound  to  tend  toward 
a  vast  Latin  Federation  if  they  wish  to  count  in  the 
world  of  tomorrow.  .  .  .  British,  American,  Latin, 
German  and  Slavic  Federations  are  all  natural  steps 
toward  a  federation  of  states  in  the  United  States  of 
the  World,  which  we  shall  not  probably  attain  at  a 
single  bound  despite  Wilson's  apostolic  zeal." 

Bainville  in  Oui,  December  19,  does  not  smile 
upon  Yugo-Slavic  aspiration:  "The  Italians  may 
even  be  a  bit  disquieted  if  they  see  the  Alliance  make 
common  cause  with  Yugo-Slavic  demands.  .  .  . 
Each  people  has  interests  and  traditions  that  the  oth- 
ers must  take  into  account."  The  same  writer  in  the 
Action  Frajicaise,  December  20,  looks  on  Italy  as 
"the  sentinel  of  order  in  the  Southeast,  and  the  bar- 
rier to  Germanism  on  the  Adriatic,  just  as  we  are  on 
the  Rhine.  Italy  has  her  part  in  the  Western  mis- 
sion to  fill,  along  with  us."  The  70  million  Germans 
who  still  possess  art  army  organization  and  an  ad- 
ministrative system,  as  well  as  an  industrial  and  social 
organization  which  can  begin  to  function  at  once  if  it 
finds  a  government,  agitate  Bainville,  despite  the  Al- 
lied victory.  The  other  Royalist  paper  le  Gaulois, 
December  19  and  20,  takes  a  similar  view  of  the  func- 
tions of  France  and  Italy  as  common  guardians  of  the 
west. 

La  Lanterne,  December  20,  and  Information,  De- 
cember 20,  both  are  inclined  to  feel  that  the  new  map 
should  be  made  according  to  principles  of  equity  and 
justice,  while  the  Pays,  December  19,  regards  Italy's 
disagreement  with  the  Yugo-Slavs  "a  shade  on  the 
fair  picture."  This  paper  admits  that  Fiume  and  the 
Dalmatian  Coast  have  been  guaranteed  to  Italy  by 
the  chancelleries,  but  says  that  this  guarantee  was 
"an  act  anterior  to  the  creation  of  Yugo-Slavic  unity, 
but  not  to  the  ancient  rights  of  the  Yugo-Slavs."  In 
closing,  the  article  suggests  that  for  Italy  to  take  a 
portion  of  Yugo-Slavia  would  be  "to  attach  to  her 
flank  another  Alsace-Lorraine." 

The  Socialist  attitude,  aside  from  that  in  le  Popu- 
late, December  19,  is  at  least  polite,  almost  warm. 
Le  Populaire,  under  the  heading  "The  Third  King  Is 
Coming  to  Paris,"  laments  that  it  will  be  "a  third  day 
lost  for  work  and  useful  reflections."  On  the  other 
hand,  VHumanite,  December  20,  and  la  Verite,  De- 
cember 20,  both  allude  to  the  debt  France  owes  Italy, 
as  does  la  France  Libre,  December  18  and  20.  La 
France  Libre,  in  company  with  VEvenement,  Decem- 
ber 19,  also  mentions  the  pro-German  influence  of  the 
Vatican. 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

The  Allied  Expeditions  in  Russia 
Since  the  execution  of  the  armistice,  there  have 
been  indications  in  the  British  press  that  the  public 


did  not  look  with  favor  upon  the  presence  of  British 
troops  in  Russia.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  at  least  outline  its  policy  in  regard 
te  military  operations  in  that  country.  The  Times. 
December  19,  publishes  a  statement  from  Lurd'Mil- 
ner,  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  this  subject  under  the 
following  heading:  "The  Secretary  of  the  War  Office 
states  that  Lord  Milner  has  sent  the  following  reply 
to  a  letter  from  the  correspondent." 

The  letter  is  in  part  as  follows:  "You  ask  me 
what  right  we  ever  had  to  send  British  troops  to  Rus- 
sia to  meddle  with  the  internal  affairs  of  that  coun- 
try, and  how  long  we  mean  to  keep  them  there  now 
that  the  war  is  over.  The  question  itself  shows  that 
you  misapprehend  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  well  as 
the  motives  of  the  Government. 

"The  reason  why  Allied,  not  merely  British  forces 
— indeed,  the  British  are  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
total  Allied  troops — were  sent  to  Russia,  is  that  the 
Bolsheviks,  whatever  their  ultimate  objects,  were  in 
fact  assisting  our  enemies  in  every  possible  way.  .  . 
.  The  Allies,  every  one  of  them  were  most  anxious 
to  avoid  interference  in  Russia.  But  it  was  an  obli- 
gation of  honor  to  save  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  and  it 
was  a  military  necessity  of  the  most  urgent  kind  to 
prevent  those  vast  portions  of  Russia  which  were 
struggling  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  the  Bolshevists 
from  being  overrun  by  them,  and  so  thrown  open  as 
a  source  of  supply  to  the  enemy.  I  say  nothing  of 
the  enormous  quantities  of  military  stores,  property 
of  the  Allies,  which  were  still  lying  at  Archangel  and 
Vladivostok  and  which  were  in  course  of  being  ap- 
propriated by  the  Bolshevists  and  transferred  to  the 
Germans  till  the  Allied  occupation  put  an  end  to  the 
process. 

"And  this  intervention  was  successful.  The  rot 
was  stopped.  .  .  But  in  the  course  of  this  Allied 
intervention  thousands  of  Russians  have  taken  up 
arms  and  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  How  can 
we,  simply  because  our  immediate  purposes  have 
been  served,  come  away  and  leave  them  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  their  and  our  enemies?  .  .  It  would 
by  an  abominable  betrayal,  contrary  to  every  British 
instinct  of  honor  and  humanity.  You  may  be  quite 
sure  that  the  last  thing  the  Government  desires  is 
to  leave  any  British  soldier  in  Russia  a  day  longer 
than  is  necessary  to  discharge  the  moral  obligations 
we  have  incurred.  .  .  But  this  is  a  case  in  which 
the  more  haste  may  be  the  less  speed.  If  the  Allies 
were  all  to  scramble  out  of  Russia  at  once,  the  re- 
sult would  almost  certainly  be  that  barbarism,  which 
at  present  reigns  in  part  only  of  that  country,  would 
spread  over  the  whole  of  it.  .  .  .  The  ultimate 
consequences  of  such  disaster  cannot  be  foreseen,  but 
they  would  assuredly  involve  a  far  greater  strain  on 
the  resources  of  the  British  Empire  than  our  present 
commitments.'' 

Mr.  Churchill,  Minister  of  Munitions,  also  gave 
much  the  same  explication  of  the  situation  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  in  Dundee.  He  is  reported  in  the  Ob- 
server, December  15,  to  have  said  that  "if  we  were 
in  Russia  it  was  not  because  we  wanted  to  interfere. 
On  the  contrary,  our  policy  was  to  get  out  of  Rus- 
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sia,  but  to  get  out  in  an  honorable  manner,  and  not 
to  leave  the  people  to  the  mercy  of  the  most  voracious 
butchers  and  blackguards  who  ever  stalked  in  human 
form." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  has  been  particularly 
emphatic  in  its  condemnation  of  the  Russian  expedi- 
tions. On  December  6  in  a  long  editorial  headed 
"The  Russian  Scandal"  it  said  in  part:  "Our  pres- 
ent relations  with  Russia  are  about  as  indefensible 
as  can  be  imagined.  .  .  The  little  war  with  Rus- 
sia has  received  comparatively  little  attention,  and  it 
is  hardly  realized  that,  though  the  great  war  is  over, 
the  little  war  goes  on,  and  moreover,  that  if  it  is  not 
slopped  now  or  soon,  it  is  likely  to  become  a  very 
much  longer  war  and  a  more  and  more  intolerable 
and  indefensible  one,  so  intolerable  and  indefensi- 
ble, indeed,  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  grave  re- 
actions here,  extending  to  the  overthrow  of  a  govern- 
ment." 

The  reasons  for  the  original  dispatch  of  troops  to 
Russia  are  reviewed,  but  now  that  the  war  is  over,  the 
Guardian  finds  no  justification  for  a  continuance  of 
the  expeditions.  Questions  may  be  asked  in  regard 
to  it  "but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  receive  any  pre- 
sentable answer.  For  the  fact  is  that  the  real  though 
unavowed  reason  for  our  previous  interference  is  en- 
tirely different  from  the  avowed  reason  and  it  is  a 
little  awkward  now  that  the  avowed  reasons  have  dis- 
appeared to  produce  the  real  one,  the  more  so  as  this 
is  not  a  very  nice  reason,  or  one  that  is  likely  to  com- 
mend itself  to  reasonable  people  in  this  country  or 
the  British  working  class.  That  reason,  of  course,  is 
that  the  war  against  Russia  has  from  the  first  really 
been  a  war  against  that  particular  form  of  Socialism 
known  as  Bolshevism.  We  are  no  admirers  of  that 
theory.  .  .  But  there  it  is.  It  has  established  it- 
self; it  has  existed  for  more  than  a  year.  It  is  not 
a  weakening  power;  all  trustworthy  information  goes 
to  show  that  it  is  gaining  in  power,  that  it  has  estab- 
lished order,  that  it  meets  with  general  support  from 
some  80  millions  of  people  whom  it  controls.  .  . 
that,  in  fact,  it  is  performing  most  of  the  normal  func- 
tions of  a  government  and  performing  them  with 
increasing  success."  If  it  is  sought  to  defeat  Bol- 
shevism by  the  presence  of  the  armed  expeditions  in 
Russia  "and  prevent  its  spread  to  this  country,  that 
is  precisely  the  wrong  way  to  defeat  the  object." 

Again  on  December  10  and  on  December  17,  the 
Manchester  Guardian  condemns  the  presence  of  Al- 
lied troops  in  Russia,  for,  in  supporting  Admiral  Kolt- 
chak  and  General  Semenoff,  they  are  assisting  autoc- 
racy against  democracy.  The  Irish  Independent,  De- 
cember 11,  agrees  with  the  Manchester  Guardian  that 
now  that  the  war  with  Germany  is  over,  the  Russian 
expedition  should  be  withdrawn,  and  also  suggests 
that  the  Allied  attitude  is  likely  to  strengthen  the  hold 
of  the  Bolshevists  on  Russia. 

After  the  publication  of  Lord  Milner's  letter,  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  December  19,  again  returns 
to  the  charge.  Lord  Milner,  it  says,  "attempts  a  re- 
ply." His  reasons  ignore  a  great  many  facts.  "We 
venture  the  assertion  that  the  military  adventures  of 
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the  Allies  in  Russia  did  nothing  to  bring  defeat  of 
Germany.  .  But,  be  Lord  Milner's  reasons  for  in- 
tervention as  good  as  they  are  bad,  they  no  longer 
exist.  The  war  with  Germany  is  over.  .  .  .  Would 
it  not  be  cheaper  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Bolshe- 
vists, safeguarding  the  lives  of  our  Russian  friends, 
which  would  be  perfectly  easy?  The  Bolshevists  are 
begging  for  an  armistice  but  we  will  not  condescend 
to  listen  to  them.  Why?  The  true  reason  peeps  out 
at  the  end  of  Lord  Milner's  letter  when  he  speaks  of 
our  duty  to  prevent  'barbarism'  spreading  all  over 
Russia.  In  Russia  we  are  fighting  neither  against  the 
Germans,  nor  for  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  nor  for  the 
Russian  anti-Bolsheviks.  We  are  fighting  against  a 
form  of  the  State  and  a  conception  of  property  which 
we  dislike,  which  we  have  good  reason  to  dislike,  but 
which  it  is  not  our  business  to  overthrow  by  force  of 
arms,  in  another  country.  That  is  why  we  are  in 
Russia." 

The  Westminster  Gazette,  December  17,  refers  to 
Mr.  Churchill's  statements  and  concedes  the  force  of 
his  arguments  but  it  adds,  "If  we  truly  desire  to  get 
out  of  Russia,  that  should  be  a  strong  argument 
against  multiplying  our  offers  of  protection,  as  we 
seem  to  be  doing  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  time 
that  the  Allies  should  face  this  situation  and  see  where 
events  are  taking  them."  To  the  Daily  News,  Decem- 
ber 19,  Lord  Milner's  letter  is  exceedingly  welcome, 
"if  only  as  the  first  sign  of  any  readiness  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  discuss  publicly  the  conditions 
and  objects  of  their  continued  intervention  in  that 
country.  .  .  Lord  Milner  is  on  strong  ground  when 
he  urges  the  impossibility  of  the  abandonment  at  the 
present  moment  of  our  Russian  Allies.  .  .  The 
British  public  is  undoubtedly  behind  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  desire  to  withdraw  from  Russia  now  so 
soon  as  it  is  at  all  honorably  possible.  What  is  now 
necessary.  .  .  is  for  some  sort  of  an  explanation 
of  their  plan  of  campaign  to  be  given  to  us,  which 
will  make  it  evident  that  they  are  neither  pursuing 
aims  which  are  regarded  by  the  most  of  us  as  illegiti- 
mate nor  yet  waiting  impotently  for  something  to 
turn  up."  The  Daily  Telegraph,  December  19,  con- 
siders that  Lord  Milner  "makes  out  a  good  case"  on 
the  original  intervention  and  like  the  Daily  News  con- 
siders that  he  is  on  "strong  ground"  when  dealing 
with  "those  Russians  who  have  taken  up  arms  and 
fought  side  by  side"  with  the  Allies.  It  neverthe- 
less believes  that  the  country  is  entitled  to  more  in- 
formation not  only  about  the  situation  in  Russia  but 
about  the  Government  plans. 

The  Daily  Express,  December  18,  says  bluntly: 
"We  are  not  concerned  with  Russia.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned with  Esthonians  or  the  Finns.  .  .  A  few 
troops  have  been  sent  to  safeguard  accumulations 
of  Allied  stores  in  Russia.  The  British  fleet  is  in 
the  Baltic,  but  before  there  is  any  big  military  de- 
velopment such  as  would  commit  this  nation  to  war 
with  Russia,  the  people  should  be  consulted.  We  do 
not  know  of  any  reason  that  makes  the  affairs  of  Rus- 
sia the  concern  of  the  British  Empire."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Daily  Mail,  December  19,  agrees  with  Lord 
Milner  that  it  would  be  "an  abominable  betrayal  if 
we  now  abandon  those  who  have  fought  for  the  Allied 
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cause.    We  have  incurred  moral  obligations  which 
we  must  discharge.     .    There  can  be  no  peace  in 
Europe  or  Asia  while  Russia  is  in  a  state  of  chaos." 

The  Times,  of  the  same  date,  also  upholds  Lord 
Milner's  position.  It  draws  particular  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  European  expedition  is  an  Allied, 
not  a  British,  expedition.  "In  fact,  as  Lord  Milner 
points  out,  British  troops  were  only  a  small  part  of 
the  total  Allied  troops  in  Russia.  We  and  our  Allies 
went  there,  not  to  interfere  in  Russian  internal  poli- 
tics, but  because  the  Bolshevists,  whatever  their  inten- 
tions, were  in  fact  helping  the  enemy.  .  .  Our  inter- 
vention has  justified  itself  by  results.  .  .  .  We  are 
in  Russia  in  discharge  of  our  moral  obligations,  and 


while  we  shall  not  outstay  their  discharge,  we  cannot 
repudiate  them  as  the  Bolshevists  repudiated  their 
moral  obligations  towards  us.  Besides,  have  not  we 
and  the  United  States  both  engaged  to  do  what  is 
possible  to  rehabilitate  Russia?  What  is  the  use  of 
our  pretending  to  settle  the  peace  of  the  world  if 
we  leave  in  Russia  this  great  running  sore?  We  do 
not  presume  to  say  what  sort  of  government  the  Rus- 
sians shall  have.  But  we  must  have  some  guarantees 
that  it  shall  be  a  free  government  and  not  partly  de- 
pendent on  Germany,  that  our  loyal  friends  in  Rus- 
sia shall  not  be  punished  for  their  friendship,  and  that 
there  shall  be  a  reasonable  liberty  in  the  country  and 
not  a  tyranny  that  shall  be  a  focus  of  political  vices, 
as  the  Ottoman  Empire  was." 
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German  Virtue — Self-Analyzed 
Each  day  reveals  in  Germany  a  swelling  throng 
of  men  "who  did  not  wish  the  war."  The  daily  papers 
overflow  with  lengthy  explanations,  confessions  and 
apologies  relating  to  the  causes,  the  atrocities  and  the 
loss  of  the  war.  Sentiments  of  brotherly  love  and 
honeyed  words  of  opprobation  for  the  Allies,  particu- 
larly America,  ooze  from  the  pages.  How  could  these 
people  so  innocent  of  war-like  ambitions,  so  filled 
with  admiration  for  "the  great  traditions  of  France, 
England  and  America,"  have  engaged  for  four  long 
years  in  cruel  warfare? 

"Because,"  says  Walter  Rathenau  and  others  "a 
superior  power  said:  it  must  be."    Bowed  down  by 
the  iron  hand  of  a  monarch,  a  monarch  whom  only 
yesterday  it  was  pleased  to  accept  as  the  agent  of 
the  most  High,  this  people  like  innocent  lambs,  went 
forth  to  the  slaughter.    For  four  years  it  sang  his 
praises  and  sang  with  increasing  volume  responses 
to  his  hymns  of  hate.   Suddenly  this  people  announces 
a  change  of  heart.    Its  statesmen,  its  publicists,  in- 
deed its  political  parties  cry  out  to  the  world:  have 
pity  upon  us!    "For  three  years  we  have  been  hun- 
gry!   We  have  been  misled  by  false  prophets!"  De- 
nied victory,  it  adds  its  voice  to  the  chorus  of  nations 
in  condemning  its  own  cause.    Sections  of  Germany 
wish  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  Empire,  and, 
feeling  that  food  may  be  procured  more  easily  and 
that  their  purses  may  be  less  strained,  they  consider 
exchanging  their  Imperial  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage.    The  period  from  1814  to  1870,  glorified 
by  German  poets  and  statesmen  as  the  age  when  Ger- 
man nationalism  was  born,  is  now  denied  by  large 
sections  of  Germany.    The  true  character  reveals  it- 
self in  interstate  controversies,  in  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  each  of  certain  sections  to  wash  its  hands  of 
all  that  has  been  done  and  say,  "thou  canst  not  say 
I  did  it." 

And  thus  a  nation,  grovelling  before  its  conquer- 
ors, awaits  its  fate,  shorn  of  national  pride,  pleading 
for  pity  and  begging  for  food  from  hands  which  but 
yesterday  it  looked  upon  with  arrogance  and  hate. 
Such  is  the  spectacle  presented  by  Bavaria,  in  her 
hatred  toward  Berlin  and  Prussia  and  the  Rhineland, 
discussing  with  her  enemies  the  material  advantages 
of  a  separate  Republic.  Thus  the  Koelnische  Volks- 
'zeitung,  December  7,  calmly  considers  the  prospect 
of  dividing  Germany  into  four  republics,  and,  with 
an  eye  always  for  the  main  chance,  the  same  organ 
says:  "Now  is  the  time  to  remember  that  the  Rhen- 
ish-Westphalian  region  has  everything  which  is  neces- 
sary to  constitute  an  autonomous  state,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Empire." 

Already  Herr  Walter  Rathenau,  "King  of  Elec- 
tricity in  Germany,"  although  one  of  the  most  potent 


factors  in  organizing  German  raw  materials  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  war,  has  fallen  prostrate  to  plead  the 
blessings  of  Colonel  House  and  President  Wilson  (see 
Press  Review,  December  16),  and  now  comes  Herr 
Otto  Ernst  Schmidt,  better  known  as  Otto  Ernst,  with 
a  "Word  of  Greeting,"  Lokal  Anzieger,  December  14, 
to  President  Wilson.  While  with  no  less  self  con- 
scious virtue,  General  Count  Max  Montgelas  ad- 
dresses himself  in  an  open  letter  to  President  Wilson. 

OTTO  ERNST 

"Mr.  President:  In  the  moment  when  you  set 
foot  upon  European  soil  we  trust  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded with  indulgence  and  in  good  form  if,  after 
a  straightforward  greeting,  we  extend  to  you  a  first 
word  from  Germany,  this  word  being:  We  desire 
justice! 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you  that  it  is  the  right 
even  of  the  basest  and  lowest  of  criminals  to  ask  un- 
biased justice.  Only  a  world  in  which  culture  and 
civilization  had  lost  all  force  and  feeling,  could  such 
justice  be  denied.  As  you  entered  this  war  in  the 
name  of  culture  and  civilization,  so  you  must  be, 
without  doubt,  in  sympathy  with  our  desires.  If, 
however,  our  enemies  oppose  an  absolutely  neutral 
justice,  then  certainly  you,  as  a  thinking  man,  will 
say  that  our  enemies  fear  this  justice. 

"We  Germans  do  not  fear  it;  on  the  contrary  we 
look  forward  to  it,  because  we  desire  clearness,  truth 
and  right.  The  German  people  is  so  fanatically  dis- 
posed toward  that  which  is  right  that  it  will  grant 
that  the  enemy  is  right,  even  at  the  expense  of  serious 
internal  injury,  if,  according  to  its  understanding, 
the  enemy  is  right.  The  German  people  has  never 
followed  the  watchword :  'Right  or  wrong,  my  coun- 
try.' It  has  never  understood  that  a  patriotic  goal, 
sought  through  any  sort  of  medium,  was  sacred. 

"The  German  people  desires  an  impartial  justice, 
because  it  entered  the  war  in  entire  innocence,  in  the 
complete  conviction  that  it  must  protect  its  right,  its 
existence,  its  noblest  virtues.  If  we  were  drawn  into 
the  war  through  the  snares  and  delusions  of  our  own 
leaders,  then  woe  betide  us;  then  we  desire  nothing 
less  than  the  severest  punishmnt. 

"However,  assertions  of  enemy  politicians  and 
journalists  are  not  always  supported  by  fact.  There 
is  a  rumor  that  English,  French  and  American  news- 
paper writers  do  not  always  tell  the  truth.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  will  remember  that  according  to  enemy 
newspapers  revolution  broke  out  all  over  Germany 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  our  princes  were  seized, 
fell,  became  insane,  committed  suicide;  that  our  sol- 
diers chopped  off  the  hands  of  children,  etc.,  etc. 
Furthermore  this  same  press  has  for  years  slandered 
Germany  systematically,  and  scarcely  a  word  has 
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reached  you,  Mr.  President,  from  Germany  or  con- 
cerning Germany,  which  has  not  emanated  from  the 
brain  of  our  enemy. 

"You  are  now  so  near  to  Germany,  come  among 
us,  learn  to  know  the  Hun  definitely,  travel  among 
us  and  you  must  understand  that  every  honorable 
German,  without  exception,  has  but  one  wish;  justice, 
justice,  justice!  unbiased  justice! — a  justice  which 
we  and  our  enemies  alike  can  obtain  from  neutral 
powers  and  which  would  throw  open  all  archives. 
The  cry  of  the  English  and  French  that  as  interested 
parties  they  would  be  judges,  must  make  a  man  such 
as  you  particularly  suspicious. 

"You  are  a  historian,  Mr.  President,  and  know 
only  too  well,  that  wars  really  exist  for  a  long  while, 
long  before  they  actually  break  out  openly,  that  par- 
ticularly they  are  the  continuation  of  policies  which, 
previous  to  the  actual  declaration  of  war,  are  pur- 
sued by  other  agencies.  You  know  also  that  the  gov- 
ernment which  seeks  war  always  attempts  to  draw  the 
opposing  party  into  a  declaration  of  war,  to  make 
the  opposite  side  supply  the  immediate  occasion  for 
the  war,  and  thus,  in  the  eyes  of  the  unthinking,  to 
fix  the  blame.  It  is  indeed  not  unthinkable  that  the 
Central  Powers  hastened  the  outbreak  of  the  war  be- 
cause they  knew  that  it  must  come  sooner  or  later. 
Is  it  not  probable,  also,  that  Russia  and  England  for 
ten  years,  and  France  for  forty  years,  have  desired 
this  war?  If  the  broad  sword  of  my  enemy  is  over 
my  head  and  I  ward  it  off  by  a  blow,  am  I  blame- 
worthy? It  is  yet  to  be  established  whether  the  sword 
was  being  flourished  over  our  heads,  whether  the  Rus- 
sian war  party  desired  the  war,  whether  France  de- 
sired vengeance,  whether  England  wished  to  destroy 
our  economic  rivalry — these  things  can  be  established 
through  neutral,  firm,  honorable  justice! 

"I  hope  that  the  first  words  of  our  delegates  at 
the  peace  conference  will  be  these:  'We  desire  jus- 
tice!' This  justice  must  and  will  come,  and  peace 
negotiations,  which  are  founded  upon  our  'guilt'  will 
not  permit  themselves  to  fail  to  determine  whether 
we  are  innocent  or  entirely  guilty.  The  people  are 
no  longer  so  stupid  that  they  have  veneration  for 
sealed  archives  and  diplomatic  declarations.  Finally: 
Welcome,  Mr.  President,  to  Europe!  Germany  de- 
sires justice!" 

GENERAL  COUNT  MAX  MONTGELAS 

"Mr.  President:  During  these  critical  weeks,  the 
eyes  of  the  world  are  turned  to  you.  Especially  the 
German  people,  who  are  now  confronted  by  a  crisis, 
look  to  you,  the  Germans,  who  even  when  fortune  still 
favored  our  arms,  upheld  your  precepts. 

"We  do  not  beg  and  we  do  not  want  pity;  we  de- 
sire only  justice.  We  do  not,  like  the  Pharisees,  say 
this  one  or  that  one  is  more  guilty  than  others.  We 
do  not  in  these  days  of  suffering  separate  ourselves 
from  any  of  our  compatriots.  No  matter  how  great 
or  small,  we  will  mutually  share  that  part  of  the  guilt, 
in  this  world  catastrophe,  which  we  deserve.  Those 
of  us  who  know  your  land  and  people,  know  well  that 
the  proud  and  self  conscious  American,  who  in  his 
youth  hails  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  and  who  hon- 


ors it  none  the  less  in  his  old  age,  could  have  nothing 
but  contempt  for  any  other  action. 

"But  we  expect,  Mr.  President,  that  you  will  suc- 
cessfully carry  out  your  proclaimed  precepts,  despite 
all  opposition.  We  count  on  what  you  said  at  Wash- 
ington's grave:  that  every  arbitrary  power,  no  matter 
where  it  may  be,  must  be  destroyed  or  reduced  to  im- 
potency.  We  count  impartial  justice,  that  knows  no 
difference  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  We 
hope  that  you  will  form  a  League  of  Nations  of  equal 
privileges,  in  which  every  nation  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
freedom  of  life  and  desires,  both  physical  and  spirit- 
ual. You  know  better  than  I  what  German  spirit  has 
given  to  your  great  people.  You  know  that  the  world 
can  dispense  with  this  less  easily  now  than  before, 
especially  since  it  has  cast  off  the  fetters  of  militar- 
ism. 

"If  now  we  are  disillusioned,  then  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  struggle  for  those  principles  which  you,  in 
less  evil  days,  gave  to  the  world.  But  then  we  would 
be  haunted  by  the  fear  that  all  our  compatriots  would 
not  give  heed  to  our  words,  a  *  they  will  to  your  words 
if  you  now  but  permit  them  to  become  deeds.  You 
have  the  power  to  do  this;  it  is  your  duty  to  do  it." 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

Military  Retrospects 
sir  douglas  haig's  dispatch  on  the  german  offen- 
sive in  march 

The  publication  in  October  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig's 
Dispatch  covering  the  German  offensive  of  March, 
1918,  was  received  with  particular  interest  because  of 
its  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  Third  and  Fifth 
British  Armies. 

The  Dispatch  refers  to  the  transfer  by  Germany 
of  divisions  from  the  Russian  front  to  the  Western 
theater  of  war,  thus  creating  a  superiority  of  num- 
bers for  the  enemy  in  the  latter  area.  This  condition 
gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity  for  training;  while  the 
British  forces,  reduced  by  their  efforts  in  1917,  were 
forced  to  do  much  construction  work  during  the  win- 
ter which  left  them  little  opportunity  for  instruction. 
Furthermore,  shortly  before  the  German  attack,  the 
British  Army,  "pursuant  to  a  decision  taken  by  the 
British  Government"  (Dispatch),  took  over  from  the 
French  some  28  additional  miles  of  front. 

The  German  offensive  was  launched  with  64  di- 
visions in  the  field  against  19  in  the  front  line  of  the 
Third  and  Fifth  British  Armies.  Subsequently  the 
German  forces  were  increased  to  73,  the  British  total 
finally  numbered  46.  The  action  of  the  Third  and 
Fifth  Armies  at  this  time  is  described  by  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  in  a  paragraph  of  the  Dispatch  quoted  in  sev- 
eral papers  as  follows:  "On  March  21  the  troops  of 
the  Third  and  Fifth  Armies  had  the  glory  of  sustain- 
ing the  first  and  heaviest  blow  of  the  German  offen- 
sive. Though  assailed  by  a  concentration  of  hostile 
forces  which  the  enemy  might  well  have  considered 
overwhelming,  they  held  up  the  German  attack  at 
all  points  for  the  greater  part  of  two  days,  thereby 
rendering  service  to  their  country  and  to  the  Allied 
cause,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Thereafter,  through  many  days  of  heavy  and  con- 
tinuous rear-guard  fighting,  they  succeeded  in  pre- 
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senting  a  barrier  to  the  enemy's  advance  until  such 
time  as  the  arrival  of  British  and  French  reinforce- 
ments enabled  his  progress  to  be  checked." 

The  press  in  general  finds  in  the  Dispatch  a  vin- 
dication of  the  Army.  The  Birmingham  Post,  Octo- 
ber 22,  expresses  the  general  view  as  follows:  "The 
wonder  is  not  that  the  enemy  in  such  vastly  superior 
strength  was  able  to  force  retreat  and  to  wrest  so  much 
territory  from  our  grasp,  but  that  he  should  have  been 
fought  to  a  standstill  as  soon  as  he  was."  The  state- 
ment in  the  Dispatch  that  "At  no  time,  either  on  the 
Somrae  or  on  the  Lys,  was  there  anything  approach- 
ing a  breakdown  of  command  or  a  failure  of  morale" 
receives  special  notice. 

The  sentiment  is  voiced  that  the  reputations  of 
General  Gough  and  the  Fifth  Army  are  cleared  by 
the  report.    Thus,  The  Times,  October  22,  believes 
that  "Now  the  dust  of  controversy  has  subsided,  the 
nation  will  amply  endorse  the  views  expressed  in  this 
passage  (quoted  above)  of  the  Dispatch.  France  has 
already  done  so  in  effect,  for  the  victorious  Fifth 
Army  could  have  received  no  higher  honor  than  the 
acclamation  and  the  welcome  of  Lille."   The  Morning 
Post  of  the  same  date  notes  that  the  Field  Marshal 
"is  careful  to  explain  that  he  continued  to  utilize  the 
services  of  an  'able  and  experienced  commander  and 
staff'  in  another  capacity"  and  considers  that  it  would 
be  unfair  to  blame  General  Gough  "for  the  retreat 
unless  faults  of  command  were  proved  against  him," 
and  such  faults  it  cannot  find  suggested  in  the  Dis- 
patch.   The  Birmingham  Post,  October  22,  also  con- 
siders that  no  blame  is  imputed  to  the  commander  of 
the  Fifth  Army,  while  the  Daily  Graphic  is  more  em- 
phatic in  saying,  "It  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  that  there  was  no  failure  in  com- 
mand during  the  battle  of  the  Somme  or  that  of  the 
Lys."    The  Irish  Times,  October  22,  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that  General  Gough  is  an  Irish  soldier  and 
that  in  the  Fifth  Army  was  included  an  Irish  Division. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  this  paper,  the  Dispatch  "fur- 
nishes a  complete  vindication  of  the  soldiership  of 
General  Gough  and  of  the  superb  quality  of  the  Army 
then  under  his  command." 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  October  22,  however,  does 
not  see  in  the  Dispatch  the  vindication  for  General 
Gough  which  the  other  papers  note.  It  considers  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief  "makes  out  a  strong  case  re- 
garding the  handicaps  under  which  he  labored  in  the 
period  before  March  21,"  and  while  noting  that  the 
responsibility  of  General  Gough  is  not  explicitly  dis- 
cussed, states  that  it  is  difficult  after  reading  the  de- 
tails of  his  retreat  "with  the  frequent  gaps  left,  of 
which  the  enemy  took  advantage,  and  the  frequent 
failures  to  blow  up  important  bridges,  including  those 
over  the  Somme  ...  to  think  that  he  can  have 
been  equal  to  the  tasks  devolving  on  him." 

LORD  HALDANE'S  LETTER  ON  MILITARY  PREPARATIONS 

On  December  16,  Lord  Haldane,  who  was  Lord 
Chancellor  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1914,  pub- 
lished in  The  Times  a  letter  prompted  by  an  editorial 
in  that  paper,  December  13,  on  the  "Future  of  Mili- 
tary Service."  The  Times  suggested  that  the  creation 
of  the  Territorial  Force  and  the  Expeditionary  Force 


was  a  "middle  course"  followed  by  Lord  Haldane. 
but  that  if  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  England  had 
had  "a  million  men  ready  .  .  .  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  wait  six  months  until  the  Territorial  Force  was 
completely  trained,  the  war  would  probably  never 
have  broken  out,  or  at  least  would  have  been  over  very 
much  sooner." 

Lord  Haldane  meets  the  contention  of  The  Times 
by  outlining  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  prepare 
for  the  possible  contingency  of  war  with  Germany: 
"If  there  were  to  be  a  war  with  Germany  in  which 
we  stood  alone,  our  security  against  invasion  was  de- 
cided by  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  to  be 
ample.    .    .    .    But  the  paradox  remained  that  if 
France  also  were  attacked  along  with  us,  instead  of 
France  being  left  alone,  we  might  be  in  a  less  favor- 
able situation.  >  For  if  a  successful  invasion  of  that 
country  should  give  Germany  the  Channel  ports  of 
France  as  naval  bases,  she  might,  by  the  use  of  sub- 
marines and  long-range  guns,  seriously  imperil  the 
control  of  the  Channel  by  our  Navy,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, our  position  as  an  island.    Against  this  dan- 
ger there  was  only  one  way  of  providing.    If  we  had 
a  large  Navy,  France  had  a  large  Army.    That  Army 
was  not  quite  sufficient  to  guard  against  attack  along 
the  entire  eastern  frontier  of  France  by  the  still  larger 
Army  of  Germany.    But  careful  calculation  made  by 
the  French  General  Staff  and  our  own  showed  that  the 
addition  of  a  comparatively  small  but  very  highly 
trained  and  organized  Expeditionary  Army  from 
Great  Britain  to  co-operate  by  defending  the  northern 
portion  of  the  French  frontier  in  conjunction  with  the 
French  Armies  would  be  sufficient,  having  regard  to 
the  co-operation  which  was  certain  of  the  Armies  oi 
Fiussia  in  engaging  the  German  Armies  in  the  East. 

"To  the  margin  which  Great  Britain  might  pos- 
sibly be  thus  asked  to  provide,  an  addition  of  about 
60  per  cent  was  made  for  greater  security  in  the  plan 
as  carried  out  later  on.  We  were  thus  to  put  in  as  our 
contribution,  in  the  event  of  a  war  which  we  intended 
to  avert  by  every  step  in  our  power,  the  greatest  Navy 
to  command  the  seas  that  the  world  had  ever  seen,  and 
six  divisions  in  addition  to  a  cavalry  force,  being  the 
Army  required  to  make  up  the  requisite  margin  of 
military  strength.  The  Expeditionary  Force,  fash- 
ioned for  this  purpose,  was  of  a  kind  different  from 
anything  which  the  country  had  ever  possessed  before. 
It  was  organized  for  extremely  rapid  mobilization  and 
concentration,  to  be  at  least  as  swift  as  that  of  the 
Army  of  Germany.  .  .  .  Its  commanders  were 
also  designated  at  once,  so  that  they  might  in  peace 
time  train  the  units  they  would  command  should  war 
unhappily  break  out.  Besides  this,  all  the  accessor- 
ies of  these  divisions  were  brought  up  to  scientifically 
calculated  war  strength.    .    .  . 

"By  1911  this  had  been  accomplished,  and  the 
reason  of  its  accomplishment  having  been  possible 
was  that  the  purpose  for  which  the  organization  was 
required  had  at  the  outset  been  precisely  defined. 
Expansion  was  provided  for  through  the  medium  of 
a  second-line  citizen  army — the  Territorial  Force, 
with  its  organ  of  county  associations.  .  .  •  The 
article  in  The  Times  suggests  that  we  should  have 
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been  better  off  if  we  had  possessed,  instead  of  these 
things,  an  Army  of  a  million  men  ready.  Possibly! 
But  did  the  writer  ask  himself  the  very  serious  ques- 
tion whether  such  an  Army  could  have  been  actually 
provided?  ...  It  takes,  as  those  who  have  had 
actual  experience  of  what  it  means  to  try  to  reform 
an  Army  system  know,  a  long  time  to  raise  and  pre- 
pare an  Army.  In  Germany  and  France  it  had  taken 
generations.    .    .  . 

"At  all  events  it  was,  on  purely  military  grounds, 
out  of  the  question  to  run  the  risks  attending  such  an 
attempt  between  1906  and  1914.  The  General  Staff 
had  advised  to  this  effect,  reluctantly,  I  think,  but 
very  firmly.  They  thought  of  a  pounce  on  us  by  Ger- 
many when  we  were  changing  horses  while  crossing 
the  stream,  and  of  the  excuse  of  preparations  for  en- 
circlement which  Germany  would  have  made  to  her 
people.  But  they  would  not  look  as  a  possible  alter- 
native to  Lord  Roberts'  plan.  That  was  directed 
merely  to  home  defence.  Now,  home  defence  was  not 
the  vital  strategical  question.  It  was  adequately  pro- 
vided for  otherwise,  in  their  view.  Moreover,  Lord 
Roberts'  scheme  did  not  even  profess  to  provide  the 
Expeditionary  Army  for  the  Continent  which  they 
regarded  as  the  only  adequate  instrument  for  the  im- 
mediately possible  strategical  requirement.  That 
scheme  would,  besides  this,  in  all  probability  have 
affected  seriously  the  recruiting  for  the  actual  Expe- 
ditionary Force  and  for  our  great  oversea  garrisons 
for  India  and  our  Dependencies.  .  .  .  The  dif- 
ficulties, military  as  well  as  other  than  military,  in  the 
way  of  raising  by  compulsion  an  Expeditionary  Force 
for  instant  use  were,  in  the  language  of  a  memoran- 
dum given  to  me  by  the  late  Chief  of  the  General  Staff, 
Field  Marshal  Lord  Nicholson — words  which  lie  be- 
fore me  as  I  write — 'in  my  judgment  insuperable.' 
And  yet  that  very  able  man  would  personally  have 
much  liked  compulsory  service  had  it  been  practic- 
able. Not  a  single  additional  division  could,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Adjutant-General,  be  got  by  voluntary 
enlistment.  That  had  reached  its  limit.  The  War 
Office  had  done  the  best  it  could  When  its  scheme  was 
fully  carried  out,  and  it  had  to  concentrate  on  perfect- 
ing its  work. 

"I  am,  therefore,  unable  to  agree  with  the  sug- 
gestion in  your  article  that  if  at  some  time  during  the 
period  of  the  Governments  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  and  Mr.  Asquith  we  had  adopted  com- 
pulsory service,  we  should  have  been  better  prepared 
in  1914.  For  the  reasons  I  have  given  I  think  that 
we  should  have  been  much  worse  prepared  and  might 
have  lost  the  war.  We  accomplished  exactly  what  we 
undertook.  If  the  margin  by  which  we  succeeded  was 
narrow,  that  was  not  our  fault.  .  .  .  No  doubt 
we  all  of  us  have  miscalculated  in  a  great  many  de- 
tails, military  and  naval  alike.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
either  the  War  Office  or  the  Admiralty  miscalculated 
on  the  main  issues." 

Lord  Haldane's  letter  has  reawakened  the  contro- 
versy over  his  sentiments  towards  Germany  which  was 
violently  waged  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  which 
since  his  retirement  has  been  more  or  less  dormant. 
Much  of  the  newspaper  comment  on  his  letter  harks 


back  to  his  personal  opinions,  and  is  along  party  lines; 
but  the  broader  issues  of  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  discussed  in  various  papers.  Thus,  The 
Times,  December  16,  is  not  prepared  to  capitulate 
from  its  earlier  position:  "The  plain  fact  is  that  the 
military  issues  were  never  put  quite  fairly  and 
squarely  before  the  country.  Lord  Roberts,  wanting 
troops  for  a  possible  war  with  Germany,  supported 
his  demand  on  the  grounds  of  home  defense,  which 
in  the  narrow  sense,  at  any  rate,  was  secured  by  the 
Navy.  Lord  Haldane,  wanting  troops  for  exactly  the 
same  reason,  habitually  used  language  which  seemed 
to  imply  that  the  danger  of  war  with  Germany  did  not 
exist.  We  know  the  difficulties  of  perfect  frankness. 
Yet  we  think  that  of  the  two  horns  of  the  dilemma — 
an  argument  'camouflaged'  lest  Germany  should  strike 
before  we  were  ready,  and  an  argument  which  by  rea- 
son of  its  sincerity  gave  the  enemy  an  opening — the 
second  horn  was  the  one  that  should  have  been 
grasped.  Better  frankness  that  enlightens  the  enemy 
too  than  'camouflage'  that  mystifies  our  own  people 
far  more  than  the  enemy." 

The  Morning  Post,  December  17,  does  not  appar- 
ently agree  with  the  opinion  of  The  Times  that  frank- 
ness would  have  been  dangerous,  for  it  asks:  "Did 
Lord  Haldane  ever  warn  the  country  of  the  impend- 
ing danger  of  which  he  of  all  men  was  best  qualified 
to  speak?"  And  again:  "What  excuse  have  the  men 
who  were  then  in  power  to  offer  for  keeping  the  coun- 
try in  total  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  affairs?  They 
did  more.  They  did  all  in  their  power  to  discredit  the 
late  Earl  Roberts,  V.  C,  who  spent  his  last  years  in 
appealing  to  his  countrymen,  and  his  labor  was  made 
in  vain  by  the  politicians,  and  by  none  more  persist- 
ently than  by  Lord  Haldane." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  and  the  Star,  both  Lib- 
eral papers,  on  December  16,  commend  not  only  Lord 
Haldane  personally  but  also  the  war  preparations 
described  in  his  letter.  The  former  says:  "The  let- 
ter which  Lord  Haldane  addresses  to  The  Times  this 
morning  will,  we  hope,  help  some  people  to  under- 
stand how  little  popular  legends  may  correspond  with 
actual  facts.  It  is  a  popular  legend  that  in  1914  we 
went  blindfold  into  a  war  for  which  we  were  totally 
unprepared,  and  that  Lord  Haldane  in  particular  was 
responsible  for  our  military  unpreparedness.  The 
very  contrary  is  the  truth.  There  never  was  such 
careful  study  of  military  problems  or  such  elaborate 
preparation  for  the  one  emergency  which  then  seemed 
probable  as  in  the  years  between  1906  and  1914.  For 
the  first  time  in  our  history  we  provided  ourselves  with 
a  fully  organized  Expeditionary  Force  and  the  trans- 
port which  was  required  to  take  it  oversea  in  the  short- 
est possible  time.  For  the  first  time  we  organized  and 
equipped  a  Territorial  Force  for  home  defense  and 
the  expansion  of  the  Army  overseas.  It  is  quite  true, 
that  these  preparations,  like  most  others  made  by  all 
the  nations,  proved  unequal  to  the  great  emergency  of 
the  war,  but  they  were  greater  and  more  methodical 
than  any  made  by  any  previous  Government,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  immense  expansion  of  the  Navy  that 
took  place  in  the  same  years,  we  believe  with  Lord 
Haldane  that  they  reprsented  the  utmost  that  was  pos- 
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sible  save  on  the  hypothesis  that  war  was  absolutely 
certain  at  a  fixed  date.  Lord  Roberts'  scheme  for  com- 
pulsory service  would,  as  Lord  Haldane  argues,  have 
given  us  not  a  better  but  a  worse  army  for  the  particu- 
lar purpose  in  which  the  Expeditionary  Force  proved 
to  be  our  salvation,  and  the  attempt  to  institute  com- 
pulsory service  on  the  Continental  model  would  al- 
most certainly,  even  if  it  could  have  been  made  ac- 
ceptable to  the  country,  have  exposed  us  to  attack 
when  the  old  system  had  been  dismantled  and  the  new 
had  yet  to  be  built  up." 

The  Star  considers  that  Lord  Haldane's  letter 
shows  "the  utter  folly"  of  the  contention  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  have  followed  Lord  Roberts'  advice. 
"The  Expeditionary  Force,"  it  says,  "was  ready  on 
the  instant;  its  magnificent  courage  supplied  the  mar- 
gin of  strength  necessary  to  defeat  Von  Kluck  and 
to  drive  back  the  Germans.  It  is  easy  for  those  wise 
after  the-  event  to  indicate  now  how  they  would  have 
won  the  war,  but  the  fact  remains  that  Lord  Haldane 
and  Mr.  Asquith — and  even  we  presume  Mr.  Lloyd 
George — had  the  best  military  advice  on  the  subject 
of  a  compulsory  army,  acted  upon  it,  and  saved  Eu- 
rope by  their  action." 

The  Daily  News,  December  17,  also  believes  that 
Lord  Haldane's  letter  will  help  to  clear  the  popular 


view  of  the  pre-war  preparation,  and  continues:  "In 
August,  1914,  speed  counted  more  than  numbers.  It 
was  the  extraordinary  efficiency  with  which  the  Brit- 
ish Expeditionary  Force  was  mobilized  and  trans- 
ported that  carried  it  at  the  critical  moment  into  the 
line  at  Mons.  If  it  had  been  replaced  by  a  less  highly 
trained  conscript  army,  the  Germans  might  well  have 
won  their  decisive  battle  and  sealed  the  fate  of  Paris 
before  the  British  could  do  their  part  in  saving  it." 

The  Sheffield  Telegraph,  December  17,  considers 
that:  "The  man  responsible  for  our  military  policy 
before  1914,  and  for  a  good  deal  of  our  diplomatic 
policy  as  well,  was  Lord  Haldane.  .  .  .  His 
explanation  entirely  fails  to  make  good,  and  only 
strengthens  us  in  the  belief  that  Lord  Roberts  had  a 
far  more  accurate  view  both  of  the  nature  of  the 
threatened  emergency  and  of  the  means  to  meet  it." 
The  Birmingham  Gazette  of  the  same  date  pays  a  per- 
sonal tribute  to  Lord  Haldane  and  believes  that  "the 
steps  taken  were  held  to  be  the  best  on  searching  in- 
vestigation by  military  experts  and  the  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defense  after  consultation  with  the  French 
General  Staff."  The  Yorkshire  Post,  December  17, 
praises  the  Expeditionary  Force:  "Never  was  a  force 
so  efficient  and  so  well-equipped  despatched  across 
the  sea  from  this  or  any  other  country  in  so  short  a 
time,"  and  in  general  agrees  with  Lord  Haldane's 
contention. 
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Bolshevism 

The  Scandinavian  countries  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  patience  with  the  Bolshevist  regime  in  Russia,  even 
when  the  Bolsheviks  have  assiduously  and  sometimes 
even  openly  conducted  Bolshevist  meetings,  dissemi- 
nated Bolshevist  literature,  and  otherwise  abused  the 
official  hospitality  of  the  three  kingdoms.  However, 
.the  activities  of  the  Bolsheviks  finally  became  so  per- 
nicious that  all  three  of  the  Scandinavian  countries — 
Sweden  first,  followed  by  Norway  and  Denmark — 
have  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. 

Finland  has  also  severed  relations  with  the  Bol- 
sheviks. From  a  telegram  from  Helsingfors,  Finland, 
under  date  of  December  10,  1918,  to  the  Scandina- 
vian Governments,  it  is  learned  that  "hereafter  no  Bol- 
shevist representatives  will  be  allowed  to  pass  through 
Finnish  territory  and  no  Bolshevist  literature  will  be 
allowed  to  be  sent  through  that  country;  furthermore, 
the  Finnish  Government  has  refused  to  allow  any  Bol- 
shevist representatives  to  the  Finnish  Government, 
under  pain  of  arrest,  to  enter  the  country." 

Sweden,  especially  Stockholm,  has  long  been  an 
important  center  for  the  dissemination  of  Bolshevist 
propaganda,  both  inside  and  outside  of  Scandinavia. 
This  is  amply  proven  by  the  latest  news  from  that 
country.  The  Goeteborgs  Handels  och  Sjoefarts  Tid- 
ning,  December  13,  in  an  editorial  headed  "Bolshevist 
Designs  on  Sweden,"  shows  (and  this  is  corroborated 
by  other  sources)  that  the  Russian  Soviet  Government 
had  sent  200  million  rubles  to  Vorovsky,  the  Bolshe- 
vist minister  in  Stockholm,  ostensibly  for  buying  pro- 
visions in  Sweden  for  the  Bolshevist  Government,  but 
in  reality  for  the  dissemination  of  Bolshevist  propa- 
ganda.   (See  Press  Review,  December  17.) 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Sweden 
has  also  been  used  as  a  base  for  that  element  which 
is  trying  to  restore  the  ancient  regime  of  the  Czars 
in  Russia.  Aftonbiadet,  December  11:  'Tt  is  learned 
that  General  Trepoff,  former  parliament  minister  un- 
der the  last  Czar's  regime,  is  in  Stockholm  now  for 
the  express  purpose  of  organizing  a  government  that 
will  overthrow  the  Bolshevist  Government  and  then 
take  over  the  government  of  Russia.  In  the  new  Gov- 
ernment, the  following,  men  will  have  places  besides 
Trepoff  himself:  Count  Volkonskij,  former  member 
of  the  Duma,  and  during  the  war,  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior; Baron  Taeube,  professor  of  international  law; 
Senator  Zassiadko;  General  Massalskij,  and  others." 

Here,  however,  we  might  digress  far  enough  to 
show  the  distrust  with  which  Sweden  regards  any  re- 
turn of  the  old  Russian  regime.  The  Swedes  realize 
that  their  national  safety  is  far  more  secure  with  a 
torn-up  Bolshevik-ridden  Russia  for  a  neighbor  than  it 


would  be  with  a  neighbor  such  as  the  old  Russia  under 
the  Czars.    Anent  this  phase  of  the  question,  the 
Folkets  Dagblad  Politiken,  December  14,  has  the  fol- 
lowing to  say:    "When  the  Russian  Revolution  broke 
out,  the  Swedish  people,  even  to  the  farthest  recesses 
of  the  kingdom,  realized  that  the  Revolution  had  ac- 
complished what  Swedish  military  power  could  never 
have  done,  the  ending  of  Russian  aggression  in  the 
direction  of  Scandinavia.    The  Russian  people  had 
with  one  effort  thrown  off  the  yoke  which  bore  them 
down,  and  had  at  the  same  time  thrown  off  the  threat 
which  had  been  held  over  Sweden  for  upwards  of  100 
years."   The  paper  goes  on  to  state  that  "the  Russian 
menace  to  Sweden  is  far  greater  now,  since  Persia, 
Mongolia,  and  the  Dardanelles  are  closed  to  Russian 
aggression.    And  yet  we  find  Swedes  sympathizing 
with  such  henchmen  of  the  old  Czars  as  Trepoff,  who 
is  now  trying  to  reinstate  the  old  regime  in  Russia, 
which,  as  soon  as  it  gets  on  its  feet,  will  swallow  up 
Finland's  independence  and  find  its  outlet  to  the  sea 
through  Scandinavia!    It  is  not  now  a  question  of  de- 
ciding for  or  against  the  Bolshevist  Government;  it  is 
simply  a  case  of  deciding  for  or  against  Sweden's  in- 
dependence. Shall  the  Swedish  Government  allow  con- 
spirators of  the  type  of  Trepoff — a  thousand  times 
more  dangerous  than  all  the  Bolshevist  literature  in 
the  world — to  gather  in  Stockholm  and  make  Sweden 
a  center  for  anti-Swedish  machinations?" 

The  Swedish  Social-Demokraten,  December  12, 
also  warns  the  Government  about  Reactionary  Russia: 
"The  Swedish  Government  should  be  very  careful  not 
to  allow  such  a  Government  to  be  organized,  or  even 
to  gather  in  Sweden,  because  it  has  always  been  the 
rule  of  the  Czars  which  has  ever  constantly  threat- 
ened the  very  existence  of  Sweden.  Anything  _  which 
helps  set  up  a  reactionary  element  in  Russia,  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  welfare  of  Sweden." 

In  connection  with  the  attitude  of  the  Swedes  to- 
ward the  Bolsheviks,  it  can  be  safely  assumed  that 
only  the  most  radical  of  the  Swedish  Socialists  had 
any  sympathy  for  Bolshevism.  The  Social-Demo- 
kraten of  Sweden,  December  12,  says:  "The  Swedish 
working  classes  are  practically  alone  in  the  world  in 
standing  against  Bolshevism.  That  is  a  great  thing 
and  should  not  be  set  aside;  but  we  can  dispense  with 
dark  reactionary  powers  which  are  responsible  for 
the  present  deplorable  condition  of  Russia,  and  which 
were  admitted  to  Sweden  when  the  Bolsheviks  were 
shown  the  door." 

The  Norwegian  Social-Demokraten  is  the  only 
Scandinavian  paper  which  has  frankly  condemned 
Sweden's  break  with  the  Bolsheviks.  "Sweden  did  not 
break  with  the  Germans  when  they  sent  intrigue-laden 
couriers  there.  Then  why  raise  such  a  row  if  a  book, 
a  paper,  or  pamphlet,  comes  from  Russia?" 
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The  Social-Demokraten,  of  Sweden,  in  an  edi- 
torial December  12,  answers  as  follows:  "For  this 
reason  (i.  e.,  Sweden's  break  with  Bolsheviks)  the 
Norwegian  Social-Demokraten  will  appeal  to  the  In- 
ternational Socialists  to  judge  the  Social  Democrats  of 
Sweden.  This  judgment  is  not  feared.  We,  however, 
demand  that  the  International  Socialists  take  a  posi- 
tive stand  against  the  Bolsheviks.  Social-Democracy 
and  Bolshevism  have  utterly  divergent  aims  which 
cannot  thrive  under  the  same  organization." 

Of  course,  when  Norway  broke  with  the  Bolshe- 
viks of  Russia,  it  caused  far  more  anguish  to  the  So- 
cial-Demokraten than  did  Sweden's  break.  In  fact,  a 
great  mass-meeting  was  held  in  Christiania,  which 
protested  against  the  Norwegian  Government's  action 
and  through  the  Norwegian  Social-Demokraten,  De- 
cember 15,  asked  the  Government  the  following  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  the  break: 

"1.  Is  the  break  with  Russia  forced  by  the  will  of 
the  Allied  powers? 

"2.  Is  the  Norwegian  Government  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  Scandinavian  Govern- 
ments? 

"3.  Have  the  Allies  insisted  that  Norway  take  a 
hand  in  watching  over  the  Baltic  provinces? 

"4.  Why  have  more  troops  been  called  to  Chris- 
tiania?" 

Tidens  Tegn,  December  12,  seems  to  think  that 
the  three  Scandinavian  countries  might  unite  for  peace 
in  the  Baltic  regions:  "The  break  with  the  Soviet 
rule  does  not  mean  that  troops  will  be  dispatched 
against  them,  but  it  may  be  possible  that  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  may  co-operate  to  preserve  order  in 
the  Baltic  Provinces,  now  that  the  German  troops,  un- 
der the  Armistice,  are  withdrawn." 

The  Norwegian  Trondhjems  Addresseavis,  De- 
cember 13,  believes  that  a  break  was  necessary  in  or- 
der to  save  Norway  from  the  evils  of  Bolshevism,  and 
waxes  sarcastic:  "Our  native  Bolshevik  press,  So- 
cial-Demokraten, takes  a  great  delight  in  portraying 
the  Revolution  in  Russia  and  Germany  in  bright  col- 
ors. It  points  out  to  us  how  nice  it  is  where  the  Social- 
Revolutionalists  are  weeding  out  and  purifying,  and 
hopes  that  Norway's  turn  will  also  come  soon.  But 
where  are  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  plunging  us 
into  the  present  condition  of  Russia  and  Germany? 
Russia  is  now  isolated  like  a  blood-dripping  savage 
tribe — the  fruits  of  Bolshevism.  An  attractive  and 
luring  example  for  Norway,  is  it  not?  Scarcely  a 
people  started  out  with  better  prospects  than  did  the 
German  people  in  working  out  their  salvation,  but 
what  have  we  now?  Wild  disorder  and  confusion 
mounting  ever  higher,  and  the  Germans  are  paying  for 
their  enjoyment  at  the  rate  of  one  billion  marks  the 
first  two  weeks  of  their  experiment.  .  .  .  The 
Socialists  and  their  Revolution  have  certainly  brought 
great  blessings  to  both  Russia  and  Germany,  and  Nor- 
way has  every  cause  to  await  her  turn  with  longing!" 

Bolshevism  in  Denmark  has  not  gained  a  very 
strong  foothold;  but  the  Berlingske  Tidende,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1918,  in  an  article  headed,  "The  Russian  Dan- 
ger," states  that  when  Germany  has  definitely  thrown 
out  the  Bolsheviks,  Denmark,  particularly  Copen- 


hagen, will  become  the  object  of  their  attention.  "Ow- 
ing to  the  unfortunately  easy-going  temperament  of 
the  Danes,  this  political  invasion  is  capable  of  becom- 
ing dangerously  successful.  Bolshevist  agents  must 
not  be  allowed  to  circulate  unless  they  can  be  properly 
watched.  There  can  be  no  question  of  international 
delicacy  on  this  subject,  since  Bolshevist  Russia  occu- 
pies a  special  position;  it  stands  outside  the  family 
of  nations  and  beyond  the  pale  of  ordered  society." 
The  paper  concludes:  "For  our  own  sake  we  must 
guard  against  creating  an  impression  detrimental  to 
us.  We  absolutely  must  put  our  own  house  in  order. 
Let  it  not  be  written  on  our  door:  'Infected  with  the 
Russian  sickness.'  " 

The  Social-Democratic-Workmen's  Party  is  the 
organized  manifestation  of  Bolshevism  in  Denmark. 
Its  members,  though  comparatively  few  in  numbers 
(800-1,000),  show  all  the  characteristic  earmarks  of 
their  Russian  co-agitators,  while  Klassekampen,  the 
official  organ,  bears  a  marked  resemblance  in  style 
and  tone  to  similar  publications  in  the  land  of  the 
Soviets. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  this  party, 
Aage  Jorgensen,  went  to  Russia  about  two  months 
ago  to  confer  with  Bolshevist  leaders  on  the  business 
of  his  party.  It  is  reported  that  his  pilgrimage  was 
such  a  success  that  the  Russian  Bolsheviks  promised 
him  unlimited  support.  Shortly  after  Jorgensen's 
return,  Klassekampen  changed  from  a  weekly  to  a 
daily  newspaper. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Bolsheviks  have  spent 
large  sums  of  money  outside  of  Scandinavia  in  the 
furtherance  of  Bolshevism.  The  Nationaltidende,  De- 
cember 11,  1918,  in  an  article,  "Where  does  the 
Money  Come  From?"  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  Bol- 
shevik representative  in  Germany,  Joffe,  supplied  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  marks  to  the  Social-Democrats 
of  Germany,  Barth  and  Haase,  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  weapons  for  the  Revolution  in  Germany. 

As  to  Bolshevism  in  Russia  and  the  remedies  sug- 
gested for  guarding  against  its  spread,  the  Scandina- 
vian papers  have  considerable  to  say.  As  to  the  actual 
conditions  in  Russia,  Dagens  Nyheter,  December  11, 
publishes  an  article  written  by  an  engineer  who  has 
spent  twenty  years  in  Russia:  "It  is  not  a  case  of  so- 
cial unrest  in  Russia,  but  a  case  of  the  lower  classes 
getting  the  upper  hand  of  the  upper  classes,  persecut- 
ing and  starving  them  out  to  form  a  single  class  of 
burgers.  The  beautiful  talks  about  equality  and 
brotherhood  do  not  exist.  What  the  Russians  need 
most  of  all  is  a  new  regime,  as  nothing  can  be  ex- 
pected from  the  present  Government,  to  which  the 
opposition  is  very  strong,  especially  among  the  Jews. 
The  courts,  or  tribunals,  are  simply  a  farce.  Judg- 
ment is  not  rendered  according  to  any  principles  of 
justice,  but  according  to  the  prevailing  whim  of  the 
judges.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  death  penalty 
is  inflicted  for  the  slightest  offense  and  wholesale  exe- 
cutions take  place.  Lately  the  Russian  soldiers  have 
refused  to  take  part  in  these,  and  Chinese  have  been 
employed  for  this  duty.  The  Chinese  are  rewarded 
by  being  allowed  to  take  the  clothing  of  the  executed 
persons. 
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"The  Bolsheviks  maintain  their  position  solely  by 
might  and  fear.  The  least  utterance  against  the  exist- 
ing order  is  punished  by  death.  Their  soldiers  can 
confiscate  any  property,  or  take  up  lodging  in  any 
building  they  see  fit,  without  any  ceremony.  The 
only  hope  for  Russia  and  the  middle  classes  is  inter- 
vention by  the  Allies.  The  middle  classes  receive  no 
pay  for  their  labor,  and  consequently  they  have  no 
(money.  Since  no  credit  is  given  to  them,  they  cannot 
deal  in  goods  of  any  kind.  Unless  something  is  done 
by  the  Allies,  and  is  done  soon,  the  great  masses  will 
be  starved  out  and  will  die." 

The  Verdens  Gang,  December  10,  remarks  on  the 
result  of  Bolshevism  in  Russia:  "It  is  impossible  to 
say  anything  with  definiteness  regarding  the  Bolshe- 
viks and  conditions  in  Russia,  but  it  seems  that  they 
have  lost  the  main  stake.  Certainly  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  causing  several  slight  reforms  and  have,  no 
doubt,  succeeded  in  restoring  some  semblance  of  order 
in  isolated  portions  of  Russia ;  but  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  what  they  have  started  out  to  do, 
namely,  to  reform  the  economic  life  of  Russia." 

As  to  the  final  aim  of  the  Bolsheviks,  the  Social- 
Demokraten  (Swedish),  December  12,  advances  the 
theory  that  Lenin  will  try  to  make  all  Russia  Bolshe- 
vist by  the  simple  trick  of  paying  a  few  of  the  old 
reactionary  elements  in  Russia  to  entice  foreign  capi- 
talists to  invest  money  in  Russia  by  lavish  promises  of 
land  and  timber.  These  investors,  in  turn,  to  safe- 
guard their  investments,  would  demand  intervention 
by  their  own  countries.  Lenin  would  then  raise  the 
cry  that  the  old  reactionary  element  were  trying  to  re- 
gain control  of  Russia  and  he,  knowing  that  the  Rus- 
sians would  stand  anything  rather  than  consent  to  the 
return  of  the  old  regime,  would  ride  into  power  at  the 
head  of  the  Soviet  Government  which  would  embrace 
all  of  Russia. 

The  Scandinavians  press  is  uniform  in  believing 
that  the  best  way  to  save  the  situation  is  by  the  speedy 
intervention  of  the  Allies.  This  view  is  also  shared, 
of  course,  by  many  prominent  Russians.  One  of  these, 
President-Minister  Kokovtsov,  expresses  himself  in 
Verdens  Gang,  December  8,  as  follows:  "The  Bolshe- 
viks are  getting  very  strong.  Their  might  is  depend- 
ent on  the  fact  that  any  one  can  do  as  he  pleases,  im- 
prison whomsoever  he  wants,  and  kill  whosoever  he 
wishes.  Their  Red  Army  now  numbers  approxi- 
mately 100,000  men,  who  are  fairly  well  paid  and 
who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of  Bolshevism."  He 
further  states  that  in  order  to  insure  order,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  secure  a  military  dictator.  This 
dictatorship  must  be  as  short  as  possible,  while  all  in- 
discriminate bloodshed  must  be  repressed.  The  Min- 
ister had  no  fears  for  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country.  He  says  that  the  only  salvation  for  Russia  is 
intervention  by  the  Allies,  which  must  be  strong  and 
immediate.  If  present  conditions  continue  for  three 
months,  the  people  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow  will  be 
too  far  gone  for  any  aid;  but  if  these  cities  are  taken 
by  the  Allies,  and  the  Soviet  money  supply  is  thus 
taken  away,  then  the  Bolsheviks  will  collapse  of  their 
own  accord." 


Goeteborgs  Handels  och  Sjoefarls  Tidning  De- 
cember 9,  advocates  a  League  of  Nations  for  the  en- 
forcement of  order  in  both  Russia  and  Poland:  "The 
present  regime  in  Russia  has  to  the  fullest  extent  in- 
creased the  legacy  left  by  the  Czars.    The  Bolshe- 
tviks  have  robbed  the  Russian  people  of  the  last  vestige 
of  order  and  have,  as  far  as  possible,  undone  Russia's 
economic  life.    The  Bolsheviks,  as  true  sons  of  the 
Holy  Russian  Empire,  are  now  trying  to  save  the 
whole  world  and  make  it  worthy  of  the  blessings  of 
Bolshevism.    In  this  idea,  they  are  guided  by  tradi- 
tion.   No  matter  how  rotten  things  were  under  the 
regime  of  the  Czars,  the  noble  Russians  never  doubted 
that  it  was  their  special  mission  to  deliver  the  whole 
world.    However,  the  spirit  of  self-preservation  has 
prompted  practically  all  nations  to  sever  relations 
with  these  anarchists.    It  is  possible  that  the  same 
course  of  action  may  be  necessary  for  some  of  the  new 
countries  which  have  risen  from  the  ruins  of  the  older 
ones.    The  actions  of  some  of  the  new  Slavic  States, 
and  the  conduct  of  Poland  in  its  wholesale  slaughter 
of  the  Jews,  may  be  watched  by  the  whole  of  Europe 
with  alarm.    In  fact,  it  seems  that  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope need  an  international  union  to  enforce  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice." 

In  this  matter  of  intervention,  the  Allies  will  se- 
cure a  great  help  within  Russia  from  a  source  to  which 
little  heed  has  been  given — that  is,  from  returning 
prisoners  of  war.  The  Nya  Dagligt  Allehanda,  De- 
cember 15,  contains  a  dispatch  from  Russia  which 
says  "that  the  returning  Russian  prisoners  are,  with- 
out exception,  expressing  their  objections  to  the  Soviet 
Rule,  and  hope  to  sweep  the  Bolsheviks  out  of 
Russia." 

The  strongest  man  in  Russia  at  the  present  time 
seems  to  be  Lenin.  In  the  Morgenbladet,  December 
15,  there  is  an  article  headed  "Lenin's  Russia"  which 
shows  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  this  man  and  the 
danger  that  threatens  Europe,  even  as  far  from  Russia 
as  England  and  Italy:  "Bolshevism  must  be  van-, 
quished  from  without.  It  is  impossible  for  a  success- 
ful uprising  against  the  Bolsheviks  to  take  place  in 
Russia.  Lenin  has  an  army  of  about  700,000  men. 
which  is  stronger  than  the  Russian  Army  was  during 
the  war.  Lenin  is  a  man  of  great  capabilities,  per- 
haps the  greatest  genius  in  Russia;  he  is  no  vulgar  fel- 
low. His  plans  will  be  realized  not  only  in  Russia  but 
in  Europe. 

"His  reasoning  is  plain:  Bolshevism  and  other 
forms  of  government  cannot  live  side  by  side.  Those 
who  are  not  against  are  with  him,  and  nothing  will  be 
spared  to  gain  his  ends.  If  all  the  riches  of  Russia 
are  spent  in  hoisting  the  Red  banner  in  Paris,  London, 
and  Rome,  it  is  money  well  spent;  for  it  is  in  the 
west  that  Bolshevism  must  triumph,  not  in  Russia. 
Recently  120  million  rubles  have  been  sent  to  Sweden 
for  Bolshevist  propaganda,  and  more  is  awaited. 

"The  Bolshevik  propaganda  outside  of  Russia  is 
simple:  'There  is  the  earth,  you  shall  have  it;  there 
are  the  factories,  those  you  shall  manage;  there  are 
the  capitalists  whom  you  have  pleased  and  who  have 
oppressed  you,  but  now  you  shall  oppress  them  and 
they  shall  please  you.'    The  reasoning  against  this 
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type  of  appeal  is  abstract,  and  the  primitive  masses 
do  not  understand  the  abstract, — for  them  the  mate- 
rial is  uppermost.  . 

"If  Russia  is  to  be  saved,  intervention  is  the  only 
remedy,  and  it  must  take  place  from  several  direc- 
tions at  once." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Dutch 

General  Van  Heutsz  and  the  ex-Kaiser 

When  some  weeks  ago  General  Van  Heutsz,  mem- 
ber of  the  Queen's  own  Military  House,  left  for  the 
German  General  Headquarters  at  Spa,  the  purpose  of 
this  visit  gave  rise  to  many  rumors.  The  ex-Kaiser's 
arrival  soon  after  the  General's  return  led  sections  of 
the  Allied  press  to  suspect  that  the  General  visited  the 
Emperor  in  order  to  plan  for  his  stay  in  Holland. 

According  to  the  Telegraaf  (Liberal- Anglophile), 
December  10,  information  has  been  received  from 
Brussels  that  various  papers  are  said  to  have  reported 
that  the  local  authorities  at  Spa  have  discovered  doc- 
uments there,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  a  Dutch 
General  came  to  Spa  to  arrange  for  the  Kaiser's 
flight.  This  rumor  seems  to  have  rendered  even  more 
acute  the  supposedly  strained  feelings  between  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  and  certain  papers  in  Belgium 
are  reported  as  suggesting  that  this  General  must 
have  been  Van  Heutsz. 

The  Telegraaf  makes  these  "revelations"  the  sub- 
ject of  the  following  article  entitled:  "A  pro-German 
Accessory  Government." 

"At  the  time  of  the  General's  departure  in  an  offi- 
cial capacity,  much  had  already  been  whispered  about 
this  surprising  journey,  and  the  rumors  did  not  abate 
after  the  interview  the  General  gave  to  a  reporter 
upon  his  arrival.  For  was  it  not  reported  that  he 
had  come  to  the  German  Headquarters  to  visit  a  Ger- 
man Submarine  Base,  and  to  assure  himself  of  the 
conditions  of  the  Belgians  in  the  occupied  territory? 
Everybody  wondered  whether  this  sharp-witted  Gen- 
eral Van  Heutsz  really  thought  that  his  countrymen 
would  believe  all  this.  We  did  not  belong  to  this  class 
of  people  who  believe  these  rumors.  Upon  investiga- 
tion, we  learned  that  General  Van  Heutsz  made  the 
journey  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  flight  of  the  Kaiser 
from  Spa,  and  that  he  made  this  trip  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Queen's  Military  House,  of  which  this  General 
is  a  higher  officer.  We  learned  also  that  this  Military 
House  had  arranged  the  entire  affair  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Queen.  We  then  preferred  to  keep 
silent  on  this  subject,  but  now  that  this  'extraordinary 
matter'  is  referred  to  even  in  the  foreign  press,  and 
our  country  is  once  more  hopelessly  compromised, 
we  can  no  longer  remain  silent. 

"It  appears  to  us,  that  in  The  Hague,  next  to  our 
official  Government,  there  is  a  second  Government,  the 
very  pro-German  Military  House  of  the  Queen,  exer- 
cising influence  in  the  various  actions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  this  'Accessory  Government'  which,  all 
through  the  war,  suggested  a  pro-German  course  of  the 
Van  Corl  Cabinet.  It  is  this  Military  House  which 
prevents  the  modernization  and  invigoration  of  our 
diplomatic  service;  it  is  this  Military  House,  which, 
closely  connected  with  the  Military  circles  in  The 


Hague,  stops  every  democratic  reform  in  our  Army. 
It  is,  therefore,  also  this  same  Military  House,  which 
is  responsible  for  the  bad  name  abroad  of  our  people, 
who  upheld  with  their  heart  and  soul  the  side  of  right 
and  liberty.  We  ask  ourselves  whether  such  condi- 
tions shall  continue  to  exist  any  longer,  and  whether 
Holland  can  be  made  the  object  of  criticism  through 
the  actions  of  a  few  men,  who  cannot  be  called  upon 
to  give  explanations. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  this  Government,  led  by 
a  weak  Prime  Minister  and  the  present  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  will  have  the  courage  to  separate  it- 
self from  the  influence  of  the  Military  House.  How- 
ever, we  seriously  ask  the  Chamber  whether  it  can  per- 
mit the  fate  of  the  nation  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a; 
bloc,  which,  finding  shelter  in  privileges  acquired 
during  the  middle  ages,  will  lead  us  to  ruination  by 
its  extreme  pro-Germanism  and  its  conservatism." 

The  Nieuwe  Courant  (Liberal-Germanophile), 
December  14,  remarks: 

"As  a  result  of  repeated  investigation  on  our  part, 
it  appears  that  General  Van  Heutsz  was  approached  in 
September  as  to  his  willingness  to  visit  the  German 
Front.  The  General  is  said  to  have  expressed  his 
readiness  to  go.  When  asked  whether  there  were  any 
special  places  he  would  like  to  visit,  he  suggested  the 
advisability  of  his  inspecting  a  modern  submarine 
base,  preferably  Zeebrugge,  in  view  of  the  sea  de- 
fenses in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  He  is  said  to  have 
remarked  that  this  particular  base  would  be  of  the 
greatest  interest  because  it  had  withstood  all  British 
attacks. 

"When  finally,  October  30,  the  official  invitation 
arrived,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  reach  Zeebrugge. 
A  suggestion  was  then  made  to  the  General  that  he 
visit  Bremen,  but  this  also  was  impossible  because 
revolution  had  broken  out  there.  It  seems  certain 
that,  when  the  original  invitation  was  given  by  the 
Kaiser,  General  Van  Heutsz  was  expected  to  visit  the 
German  Headquarters,  although  at  the  time  the  trip 
was  to  be  made,  the  Kaiser  was  not  there,  indeed  was 
not  even  expected  there.  Everybody  knows  he  came 
quite  unexpectedly  from  Berlin  to  his  Headquarters." 

Th  Algemeen  Handelsblad  (Leading  Liberal), 
December  14,  writes: 

"The  General  had  previously  tried  to  obtain  per- 
mission for  a  trip  to  the  German  Front,  which  is  not 
so  very  surprising  in  a  man  like  Van  Heutsz  who 
fought  in  Atjeh  during  the  repeated  uprisings.  How- 
ever, when  the  German  retreat  began,  and  all  sorts 
of  talk  was  heard  about  unnecessary  destruction  on 
the  Western  Front,  a  desire  was  felt  in  German  Head- 
quarters to  let  a  neutral  form  an  opinion  of  the  way 
things  were  being  conducted.  For  Holland,  General 
Van  Heutsz  was  selected,  because  his  desire  for  such 
a  trip  was  already  known.  .  The  invitation  reached 
General  Van  Heutsz  entirely  unexpectedly,  and  his 
trip  took  place  just  as  hurriedly. 

"When  this  invitation  was  extended,  no  one  at  the 
German  Headquarters  had  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
coming  disaster,  which,  as  we  know,  happened  because 
of  the  trouble  in  the  fleet,  and  not  in  the  army.  Dur- 
ing the  General's  trip,  the  trouble  began,  and  he  was 
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obliged  to  return  without  having  carried  out  his  in- 
tentions. Only  a  few  hours  later,  the  flight  of  the 
Kaiser  from  Headquarters  became  necessary.  It  was 
without  the  knowledge,  and  absolutely  against  the  will 
of  the  ruling  men  at  Headquarters  that  this  trip  of  the 
Kaiser  became  a  flight,  and — a  flight  to  Holland. 
Neither  before  nor  during  his  trip,  did  General  Van 
Heutsz  have  anything  to  do  with  this  resolution  on  the 
part  of  the  Kaiser." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swedish 

The  Blockade  and  the  Food  Situation  in 
Germany 

The  Conservative  pro-German  papers  in  Sweden, 
the  Aftonbladet,  the  Stockholms  Dagblad,  and  also 
the  Svenska  Dagbladet  lose  no  chance  to  play  up  the 
dire  food  situation  in  Germany.  A  pamphlet  edited 
by  a  German  professor,  showing  the  appalling  food 
situation  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  has  even 
been  translated  and  extensively  circulated  through 
the  country. 

The  Stockholms  Dagblad' s  Sunday  illustrated  sup- 
plement of  December  15  shows  a  German  field 
kitchen,  belonging  to  a  city  garrison  organization,  and 
"crowded  around  by  starving  little  German  children, 
eager  to  get  a  share  of  the  soldiers'  fare." 

The  Stockholms  Daglblad,  December  16,  in  an 
article  headed  "Help  to  Starving  Germany,"  says: 


"May  the  newspapers  take  the  lead  in  taking  up  a  lib- 
eral contribution,  so  we  can  all  take  a  share  in  helping 
our  starving  brothers  in  Germany.  Our  own  Christ- 
mas bread  will  taste  better,  if  we  share  it  with  them." 

The  Aftonbladet,  December  16,  also  says:  "That 
•food  conditions  in  Germany  have  been  severe,  no  one 
has  ever  doubted;  but  that  they  have  been  so  bad  that 
they  have  caused  the  untimely  death  of  millions  of 
people,  is  beyond  belief."  The  paper  then  goes  on  to 
explain  the  statistics  dealing  with  the  effect  of  food 
conditions  on  Germany,  and  closes  with  the  following 
statement:  "  'Shame!'  has  been  cried  on  the  barbar- 
ous German  method  of  conducting  the  war,  but  what 
has  that  to  answer  for — even  counting  the  U-boat  war- 
fare— compared  with  that  method  of  waging  war 
which  does  not  fight  against  the  enemy's  military 
power  but  against  his  women  and  children,  which 
slowly  but  surely  tortures  them  to  death!  Whoever 
possesses  a  single  grain  of  justice  must  be  deeply 
moved  over  such  a  method  of  waging  war,  which  is 
certainly  a  stain  on  the  twentieth  century  civilization, 
and  which  casts  a  strong  reflection  on  the  culture  of 
the  country  that  permits  it.  The  whole  neutral  world 
should  rise  up  in  a  protest  against  such  methods  of 
waging  war,  not  alone  in  that  it  has  caused  great  harm 
to  a  foe,  but  that  it  has  also  caused  great  harm  to  the 
neutrals,  who  found  themselves  between  the  hammer 
and  the  forge.  This  has  been  the  case  with  many 
neutrals,  and  especially  Sweden,  which  has  suffered 
much  on  account  of  the  blockade  against  Germany." 
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Internal  Situation  of  Germany 
A  glance  at  the  internal  situation  in  Germany  dur- 
ing the  past  week  reveals  no  distinct  advance  of  the 
Revolution.  The  outstanding  problems,  moreover,  re- 
main much  the  same.  More  and  more  the  Conserva- 
tive press  struggles  to  influence  the  turbulent  masses 
to  adopt  a  settled  attitude.  The  Majority  Socialists, 
fearful  lest  disunion  may  bring  discredit  upon  the  so- 
cialistic cause,  are  struggling  to  establish  unity  with 
the  Independent  Socialists.  The  latter,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  torn  by  factional  differences.  The  more 
radical  elements  threaten  to  go  over  to  the  side  of  the 
Spartacus  Group,  while  the  less  radical  are  wavering 
between  union  with  the  majority,  with  the  resulting  de- 
struction of  the  Independent  party,  and  adoption  of 
more  revolutionary  tendencies.  It  now  seems  more 
probable  that  the  Independents  will  predominate,  that 
v  the  Spartacus  Group  will  continue  to  lose  its  influence 
and  will  sink  into  oblivion  as  an  insignificant  minor- 
ity, ultimately  disappearing.  Meantime  the  bourgeois 
classes,  taking  advantage  of  the  unsteadiness  of  the  So- 
cialists, are  asserting  with  unusual  vigor  their  claim 
to  political  leadership.  As  a  whole  the  German  press 
is  appealing  with  increasing  passion  for  "justice." 
Leading  industrial  magnates  are  particularly  assidu- 
ous in  their  appeals  to  the  United  States  and  the  Allied 
nations.  The  arrival  of  President  Wilson  in  Europe 
has  inspired  in  Germany  a  flood  of  open  letters,  ap- 
peals, eulogies,  and  prayers,  addressed  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  President.  On  the  whole  the  attitude 
of  Germany  is  that  of  one  who  waits.  Above  all,  they 
look  forward  to  two  things  which  will  prove  a  panacea 
for  all  of  Germany's  ills;  the  Peace  Conference  and 
the  National  Constituent  Assembly. 

The  Kreuz  Zeitung,  December  15,  contemplating 
the  chaotic  condition  of  Germany,  finds  the  chief 
source  of  trouble  in  disloyalty: 

"In  days  of  old  our  minstrels  sang  of  German  loy- 
alty. The  ideals  of  our  childhood  and  youth  were 
formed  by  the  grim  Hagen  and  Dietrich  von  Bern.  No 
wonder  that  we  cannot  think  of  a  German  without  loy- 
alty. To  be  German  and  to  be  loyal  appear  to  us  one 
and  the  same.  Connubial  loyalty,  loyalty  to  friends, 
loyalty  to  men — these  are  the  priceless  ornaments  of 
the  Germans.  Thus  our  hearts  beat  faster  when  so 
often  deeds  of  loyalty  were  related  to  us  concerning 
the  world  war,  when  so  often  we  heard  of  the  fortitude 
displayed  at  untenable  positions,  of  the  loyalty  until 
death  am#ng  comrades,  officers  and  men,  or  of  the 
great  unselfish  sacrifices  of  those  at  home. 

"German  loyalty  is  destroyed!  Some  of  our  peo- 
ple criticise  the  name  of  the  Kaiser  with  sneers  and 
sarcasm.  Strongly  shall  the  memories  of  those  things 
which  have  made  Germany  great  grip  our  hearts.  Sol- 


diers who  were  bound  to  their  officers  through  life  and 
death,  now  boast  openly  of  their  outrages  against  their 
former  leaders.    Our  enemies  must  despise  us  if  they 
become  casual  witnesses  of  these  practices. 
One  is  ashamed  to  be  a  German. 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  seek  to  analyze  the  vir- 
tues of  the  German  people,  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung, 
December  17,  criticises  the  people  for  their  want  of 
appreciation  of  political  problems,  particularly  for- 
eign problems: 

"Amid  the  terrible  upheaval  and  universal  con- 
fusion in  which  we  live,  the  people  are  not  sufficiently 
cognizant  of  public  affairs  to  realize  that  Germany 
has  first  of  all  to  liquidate  her  war  bankruptcy,  to  bal- 
ance up  her  sacrifices  and  losses,  and  to  establish  new 
relations  with  other  countries.  In  other  words,  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  was  never  so  difficult  and 
momentous  as  it  is  today.  We  said  that  the  public  as 
a  whole  is  not  sufficiently  aware  of  this;  however,  the 
Government  also  seems  to  share  this  frailty,  or  the 
People's  Commissioners  would  not  allow  the  affairs  of 
the  Foreign  Office  to  drift  along  so  aimlessly,  but 
would  exert  the  whole  of  their  energy  to  provide  a  cap- 
able and  trustworthy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs." 

Dr.  Solf 

This  discussion  of  foreign  problems  leads  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  of  the  same  date  to  discuss  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Solf  as  Foreign  Secretary  of  State: 
"Dr.  Solf  has  been  released  from  his  post  at  his  own 
request.  After  the  events  of  the  past  weeks  his  resig- 
nation was  inevitable.  Solf  succumbd  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Independent  Social  Democrats.  As  far  as 
his  individual  importance  is  concerned,  we  do  not  re- 
gard his  retirement  as  a  political  event  of  the  first  or- 
der. Herr  Eisner  in  Munich  directed  vehement  at- 
tacks against  Solf.  They  were  well  founded  in  so  far 
as  all  the  old  regime  is  open  to  criticism.  But  Dr.  Solf 
was  never  an  influential,  or  especially  conspicuous 
representative  of  that  system.  We  can  understand  the 
hate  with  which  a  man  like  Eisner,  who  has  suffered 
for  his  principles,  regards  the  grim  bureaucracy  as  it 
was  embodied  in  Herr  von  Bethmann-Holweg.  Com- 
pared with  him  Solf  played  an  assigned  role;  in  better 
times  he  would  have  done  about  as  well  as  a  dozen 
others  who  have  served  long  in  public  office  and  parted 
with  the  black  eagle.  However,  the  new  Government 
will  have  none  of  him,  it  wishes  another  sort  of  man 
in  the  office.  Therefore,  Solf  goes.  Very  well,  and 
what  next? 

"The  retiring  Secretary  of  State  continues  to  man- 
age affairs  until  the  People's  Commission  shall  have 
found  his  successor.  This  is  most  regrettable.  After 
the  long  series  of  attacks  upon  Herr  Solf  he  is  dis- 
missed without  anyone  being  suggested  as  a  substitute. 
Presumably  the  moderate  element  in  the  Government, 
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as  represented  by  Scheidemann,  has  to  agree  finally  to 
Solf 's  withdrawal  in  order  to  pacify  the  Independents, 
but  there  is  no  unaminity  of  opinion  about  a  new  min- 
ister. .  .  .  Can  business  be  properly  dis- 
charged thus  when  every  step  and  every  minute  is  of 
the  utmost  importance?  Complications  of  the  most 
critical  nature  with  Poland  are  likely  to  ensue.  Are 
affairs  to  be  managed  by  a  Secretary  of  State  who,  so 
to  speak,  sits  at  his  desk  with  his  hat  on  his  head,  or 
who  is  to  manage  them;  is  anybody  doing  anything 
adequate  in  this  emergency?  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
People's  Commissioners  should  not  release  a  minister 
without  having  first  provided  his  successor:  If  they 
could  not  agree,  they  should  have  made  arrangements 
in  their  council  so  that  party  and  administration  com- 
binations might  be  allowed  to  dissolve  in  case  of  neces- 
sity instead  of  doing  the  opposite  and  taking  a  com- 
promise man  as  they  undoubtedly  will  do.  If  this  man 
has  the  merit  of  displeasing  neither  Herr  Scheide- 
mann, nor  Herr  Haase,  nor  Herr  Eisner,  he  will  be, 
for  that  very  reason,  an  indifferent  specimen.  Yet 
we  need  a  man  of  keen  and  robust  personality!  Have 
the  People's  Commissioners  any  notion  how  the  for- 
eign policy  of  a  great  people  that  is  in  dire  need 
should  be  directed?  We  have  seen  nothing  to  indi- 
cate the  affirmative,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  have  re- 
ceived the  painful  impression  that  they  believe  foreign 
affairs  can  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
spiration cf  the  moment.  Herr  Eisner  recently  said 
to  the  working  men  of  Munich  that  he  might  make  of 
any  of  them  a  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  who,  in 
twenty-four  hours,  would  discharge  the  purely  tech- 
nical business  of  the  office  better  than  his  prede- 
cessor." 

Scheidemann's  View  of  the  Week 
It  will  be  recalled  that,  irritated  by  the  violence  of 
the  Revolution  in  Berlin,  Scheidemann  announced 
some  time  ago  he  would  not  remain  in  office  a  week 
longer  if  conditions  did  not  change.  It  now  appears 
that  he  is  better  pleased  with  the  progress  of  events. 
Writing  in  the  Vorwaerts,  December  15,  he  says: 

"  'I  will  not  wait  another  week,  says  Scheide- 
mann.' The  above  caption  was  not  necessary  to  re- 
mind me  of  my  words  in  last  Sunday's  meeting.  They 
were  the  righteous  expression  of  a  protest  against  the 
tendency  of  the  Revolution  to  drift  toward  anarchy 
and  to  bring  about  mob  rule.  Now  the  week  has 
passed,  and,  if  one  attempts  to  summarize,  there  are 
several  events  which,  taken  collectively,  indicate  con- 
solidation. At  the  beginning  of  the  week,  as  if  an 
echo  of  Friday's  events,  it  seemed  that  riotous  and 
empty  phrases  alone  remained  as  instruments  for  con- 
tinuing the  political  struggle  in  Germany.  Today, 
however,  in  this  paper  {Vorwaerts)  appears  the  edict 
of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissioners,  which  calls 
for  the  immediate  delivery  of  all  existing  military 
stores  in  the  hands  of  the  individuals,  thereby  remov- 
ing the  power  of  control  from  the  military  faction. 
He  who  knows  of  no  other  means  to  work  out  his  al- 
leged ideals  than  by  armored  cars  and  stolen  machine 
guns  has  indeed  a  most  effective  instrument  at  his  dis- 
posal; but  the  sacred  battle,  the  battle  of  principle  and 
organization  which  is  more  important,  will  be  ac- 
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corded  its  proper  place  again  when  the  central  session 
of  the  Workmen's  and*  Soldiers'  Council  shall  turn  its 
attention  on  the  morrow  to  those  questions  which  are 
of  such  importance  to  the  Republic  and  which  can  be 
made  answerable  only  by  a  full  consciousness  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

'"Thus  the  first  duty  of  every  man  today  lies  in  a 
whole-hearted  support  of  his  individual  conviction. 
The  week  has  also  brought  a  new  movement  of  free- 
dom to  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

"The  Council  of  People's  Commissioners  has 
united  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  with  the  Secretary  of 
Demobilization  concerning  the  future  liability  and 
economic  program  of  Germany,  and  thereby  an  im- 
portant step  is  taken  toward  the  bestowal  of  new  life 
upon  the  economic  existence  of  Germany.  Great  sums 
will  be  allowed  in  order  that  preparations  may  be 
made  for  the  establishment  of  peace,  and  that  all  the 
pathological  symptoms  may  disappear,  which  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  clash  of  the  economic  and 
political  forces.  .  .  .  The  Government  of  the 
Empire  has  not  been  dissauded  from  action  by  false 
notions  of  popularity,  and  if  the  depreciation  of  na- 
tional wealth  may  be  checked,  or  at  least  retarded  un- 
til a  new  organization  can  be  affected  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  National  Assembly,  then  these  economic 
resolutions  are  to  be  thanked  for  such  a  condition. 

"The  week  closed  with  a  regulation  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  civic  defense.  This  resolution 
reflects  perhaps  most  clearly  the  spirit  of  new  Ger- 
many. No  government  can  exist  without  some  definite 
and  fixed  powers  which  provide  for  its  continuity, 
and  this  same  strength  shall  spring  from  the  Council 
of  People's  Commissioners  in  the  new  civic  defense. 
It  will  stand  side  by  side  with  the  existing  army  whose 
reorganization  is  still  in  a  process  of  completion  and 
point  out  the  principal  achievements  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. .  .  .  It  is  not  to  be  a  'White  Guard,'  but 
an  instrument  through  which  the  will  of  the  people 
may  be  carried  out,  even  as  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissioners  of  Workingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Coun- 
cils will  sound  the  watchword  for  which  we  have 
waited  long:  On  with  the  election  campaign  that 
leads  to  a  National  Constituent  Assembly." 

The  Bourgeoisie  and  the  Socialists 
The  Koelnische  V olkszeitung,  December  17,  rep- 
resenting both  the  Catholic  party  and  the  great  indus- 
tries of  the  Rhine  district,  seeks  to  analyse  the  Revo- 
lution. Regarding  it  as  entirely  the  work  of  Social- 
ists made  possible  by  socialistic  solidarity,  the  article 
points  out  to  the  bourgeois  parties  that  they  too  must 
put  up  a  united  front  if  they  expect  to  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  German  politics. 

"The  Revolution  was  conducted  without  the  bour- 
geoisie, indeed  in  opposition  to  all  factions  which 
were  not  socialistic.  And  the  experiment  was  suc- 
cessful, although  the  great  majority  of  the  German 
people  was  not  interested  even  at  the  time  when  it 
happened.  In  this  particular  the  Revolution  was  a 
bloody  travesty  of  Democracy,  with  its  principle  of 
majority  rule  which  is  on  the  lips  of  all  the  revolu- 
tionists.   The  Revolution  was  possible,  and  its  re- 
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suits  prevail  today  only  because  of  the  support  of  a 
resolute  and  purposeful  minority.  From  the  begin- 
ning the  watchword  of  the  Socialists  has  been  soli- 
darity. The  two  wings  of  the  Socialist  party  united 
with  a  speed  that  was  astonishing  under  the  circum- 
stances, despite  the  outspoken  doctrinarianism  which 
always  governs  the  German  Socialists,  and  often 
makes  them  blind  to  their  apparent  interests.  Even 
the  Independents,  who  seemed  insignificant — for  did 
not  the  Majority  Socialists  keep  assuring  us  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Socialist  voters  were  still  unreservedly 
supporting  them — were  granted  representation  and 
influence  in  the  administration,  which  amounted  to  a 
a  share  in  the  Government. 

"As  opposed  to  the  united  front  which  the  Ger- 
man Socialists  presented  and  to  which  it  owned  its 
November  successes,  their  opponents — that  is,  all  the 
non-Socialists — were  lamentably  ill-organized,  irres- 
olute, and  unstable. 

"Has  the  situation  become  better  today,  now  that 
we  have  enjoyed  the  'blessings'  of  the  Revolution  for 
six  weeks?  Have  the  non-Socialist  element  in  Ger- 
many— reinforced,  in  the  interim,  by  thousands  of 
adherents  returned  from  the  front,  who  have  never 
lost  their  courage  and  resolution — found  themselves 
again?    We  would  not  venture  an  affirmative. 

&  "All   the   so-called   bourgeois  parties 

have  made  extensive  and  promising  reforms.  They 
have  all  presented  to  the  nation  incomplete  but  very 
feasible  programs  in  the  hope  of  winning  the  next 
election.     If  we  compare  the  individual  programs, 
it  is  apparent  that  they  have  so  much  in  common  both 
in  their  general  complexion  and  in  their  detail  that 
it  should  not  be  difficult  for  the  parties  to  realize  their 
aims.    If  a  union  was  possible  even  between  the  In- 
dependents and  the  Majority  Socialists  where  it  in- 
volved a  partition  of  power,  it  should  be  quite  prac- 
ticable to  unite  the  non-Socialist  elements  of  the  Ger- 
man National  Party  with  tendencies  toward  the  Left 
to  the  German  Democratic  party — at  least  on  some 
fundamental  points!     Or  is  the  bourgeoisie  really 
unable  to  display  as  much  tactical  adroitness  as  the 
Socialists  who  overcame  their  worse  enemy,  doctrin- 
arianism, at  the  opportune  moment?    Can  the  bour- 
geoisie be  so  unmindful  of  our  national  dignity  that 
it  will  tolerate  a  system  which  makes  us  ridiculous 
and  despicable  abroad?    .    .  . 

".  .  .  The  external  and  internal  situation  de- 
mand that  an  administration  be  instituted  which  shall 
be  great  and  strong,  and  socially  but  not  Socialisti; 
cally  minded;  it  will  gain  the  immediate  support  of 
the  nation  if  it  is  resolute,  clear-sighted,  and  broad- 
minded.  Leaders  will  arise  to  support  it,  leaders 
of  the  sort  which  Socialism  cannot  produce  and  which 
are  indispensable  if  Germany  is  to  escape  perpetual 
shame.    But  first  of  all:  solidarity!" 

President  Wilson 
The  greatest  interest  has  been  displayed  by  the 
German  press  in  President  Wilson's  European  visit. 
These  articles  are  without  exception  hopeful,  believ- 
ing or  pretending  to  believe,  that  President  Wilson 
will  influnce  the  Peace  Conference  in  Germany's  fa- 


vor. Thus  the  Arbeiter  Zeilung,  December  15,  writes: 
"Woodrow  Wilson,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
has  come  to  Europe  and  the  hopes  of  the  entire  world 
greet  him.  In  him  are  the  hopes  of  his  former  Allies; 
they  hope  that  he  will  not  oppose  their  plans  of  con- 
quest, and  even  more,  that  he  will  sanction  that  Ger- 
many, beaten  or  prostrate,  shall  be  destroyed;  that 
she  shall  be  stricken  from  the  book  of  life.  But  in 
Wilson  also  the  conquered  place  their  hopes,  they  con- 
fidently expect  that  the  President,  true  to  the  words 
which  he  has  spoken  so  often,  and  with  which  he  has 
claimed  the  hearts  of  all  mankind,  will  not  permit 
that  a  great  people  which  has  contributed  so  vastly 
to  human  culture,  which  has  yielded  to  the  world  the 
most  splendid  ornaments  in  spirit  and  knowledge,  may 
not  be  cast  into  the  oblivion  of  despair  through  which 
no  light  of  hope  may  gleam." 

Again  the  Koelnische  Zeitung,  December  15,  in 
a  remarkable  article  entiled  "Hercules  or  Hamlet," 
writes: 

"Breaking  all  the  precedents  of  his  native  land,  an 
American  President  has  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  Eu- 
rope. Heretofore,  Wilson  has  had  a  double  goal, 
to  beat  down  the  old  order  and  build  up  the  new;  in 
the  first  of  which  he  succeeded,  thanks  to  his  many 
Allies,  but  in  the  second  of  which  he  will  meet  more 
and  graver  difficulties.  The  foundations  of  a  new 
order  have  already  been  laid  by  the  famous  Four- 
teen Points.  The  problem  is  now  in  its  decisive  stage 
of  interpretation  by  many  selfish,  antagonistic  poli- 
ticians. 

"A  chaos  of  misunderstanding  and  hate  rules  the 
world,  from  which  no  exit  seems  at  hand.    A  task 
lies  before  Wilson  which  no  one  envies  him,  but  also 
a  chance  for  fame  that  has  never  been  offered  to 
man  before.    Can  a  single  individual  do  so  much? 
If  so,  he  must  prove  a  giant.    It  will  take  a  Hercules 
of  moral  and  political  strength  to  conduct  a  battle 
with  the  Nemean  lion  of  hate,  to  cut  off  the  heads  of- 
the  Hydra  of  greed,,  to  seize  the  Erymanthian  boar, 
and  the  Arcadian  stag,  to  kill  the  man-eating  Stym- 
phalian  birds,  and  to  do  all  the  other  things  indis- 
pensable for  the  achievement  of  a  terrific  task.  Even 
a  trait  or  two  of  Hamlet  will  be  necessary;  the  Ham- 
let who  unmasked  the  royal  pair,  and  not  he  who 
made  fun  of  Polonius.   Confessions  must  be  extorted, 
and  account  books  opened,  in  order  to  establish  the 
guilt  of  this  war,  and  to  impose  a  reign  of  right  and 
justice  on  the  world.    If  the  task  be  only  half  ac- 
complished, or  if  the  insight  of  the  world  remain 
blinded  by  the  conception  of  war  times,  then  the  final 
outcome  will  be  worse  than  before.   Expectations  and 
hopes  are  too  great,  necessity  has  risen  to  too  high 
a  pitch  to  turn  humanity  over  to  a  thoughtless  Con- 
gress that  may  pass  a  hasty,  ill-advised  verdict.  A 
greater  epoch  never  was  at  hand.    May  the  Congress 
prove  worthy  of  the  hour  and,  above  all,  may  Wilson 
prove  himself  what  the  world  thinks  he  is — an  hon- 
orable mediator  for  a  durable  and  honorable  peace! 
Then  shall  he  be  blessed,  even  by  the  German  peo- 
ple.   Trusting  in  his  honor,  we  have  abandoned  all 
our  armor,  and  appeared  before  the  judgment  seat 
defenseless  and  alone." 
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NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swedish 

The  Aland  Islands 

Considerable  discussion  has  been  raised  in  Sweden 
and  Finland  over  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  Aland 
Islands.  These  islands  were  ceded  to  Russia  together 
with  Finland,  in  1809,  but  when  Finland  recently 
gained  its  independence  the  islands  were  also  freed. 
Ostensibly,  they  are  a  part  of  Finland.  They  are 
important,  however,  to  Sweden  for  they  practically 
guard  the  line  to  Stockholm  and  also  stand  as  a  bar- 
rier between  the  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  She 
bases  her  claim  to  them  on  the  fact  that  the  islands 
have  always  retained  their  predominating  Swedish 
population,  who  are  undoubtedly  anxious  to  be  re- 
united with  their  mother  country.  The  Finns,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintain  that  the  islands,  because  they 
have  always  followed  the  fortunes  of  Finland,  should 
remain  a  part  of  Finland.  On  this  subject  the  Hufvus- 
tadbladet  of  Helsingfors,  is  quoted  by  the  Stockholms 
Tidningen,  December  18,  as  having  said  the  follow- 
ing in  an  article  headed  "Groundless  Swedish  Fears." 
"In  this  discussion  we  are  again  confronted  by  that 
mistrust  which  is  a  peril  to  the  good  relations  of  Fin- 
land and  Sweden.  General  Mannerheim,  Prime  Min- 
ister, in  an  interview  has  stated  that  the  Aland  ques- 
tion will  be  settled  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both 
sides.  That  is  correct,  but  such  an  understanding 
cannot  place  the  islands  beyond  our  political  influ- 
ence. If  the  Swedes  persist  in  the  idea  that  the  islands 
shall  be  torn  from  Finland  our  good  relations  will 
be  badly  shaken,  for  mutual  trust  and  good  will  can- 
not be  fostered  when  one  party  believes  in  a  policy  of 
annexation.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  Europe  to  see 
that  good-will  exists  among  the  northern  countries." 

On  the  same  day  the  Stockholms  Tidningen  also 
quotes  the  Finnish  Uusi  Suometar:  "In  Finland  we 
cannot  possibly  consent  to  such  a  procedure  as  turn- 
ing the  islands  over  to  Sweden  for  we  are  better  sit- 
uated to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  Aland 
Islands  than  an  outside  people,  in  spite  of  the  reasons 
Sweden  can  advance  for  her  ownership  of  the  islands, 
for  safety's  sake." 

On  December  18  the  Swedish  minister  in  Hel- 
singfors is  reported  to  have  presented  the  following 
note  to  the  Government  of  Finland:  "Since  the  Aland 
Islands  have  petitioned  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  also  the  Governments  of  England,  France,  and 
Italy,  to  adjust  the  future  of  the  Islands  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment hereby  suggests  to  the  Finnish  Government  that 
a  vote  be  taken  by  the  people  of  the  islands  them- 
selves, to  the  result  of  which  both  nations  will  bind 
themselves."    (Svenska  Dagbladet,  December  18.) 

The  Stockholms  Tidningen,  December  18,  in  re- 
ply to  a  letter  from  a  Finnish  adherent,  says:  "It 
seems  that  the  Finnish  people  wish  to  ignore  the  wishes 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  to  reunite  with  their 
fatherland." 

The  same  paper,  on  December  16,  in  remarking 
on  General  Mannerheim's  speech  in  England,  in  which 
he  is  reported  to  have  declared:  "that  the  Aland  ques- 
tion would  be  decided  to  the  best  interests  of  both 
parties"  says:  "That  is  an  utterance  so  general  that 
Sweden  can  also  subscribe  to  it;  but  when  one  con- 


siders that  Mannerheim  is  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
union  of  these  islands  with  Sweden,  the  wishes  of  the 
Alanders  themselves  will  be  trampled  under  foot. 
Neither  Sweden  nor  Finland  has  a  right  to  arbitrarily 
decide  the  future  of  the  islands,  but  it  is  a  question  for 
the  people  themselves  to  answer.  Finland,  however, 
shows  that  she  has  no  respect  for  the  principles  of  a 
people's  right  to  decide  its  own  future,  since  she  her- 
self won  her  independence  on  just  those  contentions. 
This  is  a  question  which  demands  a  solution  at  the 
Peace  Conference  as  well  as  the  question  of  Denmark 
and  Schleswig-Holstein." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Spanish 

The  ex-Kaiser 
It  is  significant  that  practically  no  comment  ap- 
peared in  the  Spanish  press  on  the  fallen  Emperor  un- 
til nearly  a  month  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice; 
even  then  the  majority  of  the  newspapers  leave  the 
subject  severely  alone.  Two  opposite  points  of  view 
are  presented  in  articles  in  El  Correo  Espanol  and 
La  Correspondencia  de  Espana,  December  5,  which 
was  violently  pro-German  during  the  war,  naturally 
speaks  in  a  laudatory  manner  of  the  ex-Kaiser.  There 
is  a  long  preliminary  argument  that  popular  hatred 
is  the  price  of  failure,  the  attempt  is  made  to  show 
that  if  the  German  people  had  been  victorious,  none 
of  the  vituperation  against  the  Kaiser  would  have  ap- 
peared. 

"According  to  some  people,  the  Kaiser  should 
be  submitted  to  the  ignominies  of  the  people,  to  jeers 
and  insults,  to  the  buffets  of  the  disorderly  and  to 
the  coarse  jests  of  women  of  the  street.  .  .  .  Ignor- 
ance, envy,  violence,  stupidity  are  still  historic  truths 
which  rise  to  the  surface.  Hate,  evil  and  impotence 
always  appear.  It  is  now  their  hour.  ...  At 
Versailles  Bismarck  said  "The  sad  Emperor  Napo- 
leon makes  us  feel  more  than  anything  else  that  his 
grief  is  our  glory.  In  ancient  history,  with  a  great 
defeat  always  went  an  immense  pity.  .  .  .  but 
in  these  days  success  shows  itself  in  another  fashion. 
Do  you  not  suppose  that  those  wise  Yankee  profes- 
sors will  dictate  to  him  whom  they  have  put  in  chains? 
And  then  those  other  strange  men,  clad  in  gaudy  uni- 
forms, coming  from  primitive  civilizations,  unedu- 
cated, who  count  upon  chewing  flesh  of  their  enemies, 
— they  will  be  the  dictators  of  the  laws  of  war.  The 
French  Indo-Chinese  entered  into  battle  like  lions — 
so  said  one  of  our  historians.  Like  lions!  But  they 
were  wild  beasts  claiming  the  Kaiser. 

"Whether  they  shoot  him,  or  make  a  martyr  of 
him,  will  in  a  few  years  make  little  difference.  Na- 
poleon the  Great  rises  from  his  tomb  repeating  the 
phrase  'Cruel!  Felons!'  'With  what  glee  will  the  ene- 
mies of  all  greatness  see  the  last  of  the  Hohenzollerns 
in  chains?" 

La  Corrspondencia  de  Espana,  in  many  ways 
Spain's  greatest  newspaper  and  pro-Ally  throughout 
the  war,  makes  the  following  interesting  criticism  of 
the  ex-Kaiser  in  its  issue  of  December  7.  "A  German 
journalist  wrote  in  past  days  'The  Emperor  should 
have  perished  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  His  flight 
to  Holland  was  desertion  and  an  act  of  cowardice.' 
It  is  true  William  II  should  have  sought  death  in  one 
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NEUTRAL  PRESS — Spanish,  Continued 

of  the  last  battles  on  the  Western  Front.  The  machine- 
gunners,  who  sacrificed  themselves  in  rear-guard  ac- 
tions, so  that  the  bulk  of  the  army  would  not  be  cut 
off,  failed  to  see  him  share  their  dangers. 

"Napoleon  the  Lesser  at  Sedan  sought  death  .  . 
He  who  was  nevertheless  Emperor  of  the  French  ad- 
vanced slowly  on  horseback  towards  the  German  lines 
and  sought  the  spot  where  the  shells  of  the  Kings  of 
Bavaria  and  Prussia  were  falling  most  abundantly. 

But  the  enemy  horde  did  not  want  him.  They 
had  reserved  him  for  the  supreme  humiliation. 

"Never  was  the  Kaiser  or  Crown  Prince  per- 
sonally exposed  to  danger.  .  .  When  at  length 
the  final  disaster  began,  when  the  Government  and 
the  Great  General  Staff  besought  an  armistice,  why 
did  not  the  father  and  the  son  seek  an  heroic  death?! 


Nevertheless  their  men  were  struggling  and  dying. 
They  should  have  mingled  with  the  front  ranks  and 
should  have  fallen  in  a  theatrical  manner  in  the  splen- 
dor of  a  final  apotheosis. 

"But  on  the  other  hand,  what  did  they  do?  Be- 
fore flying  to  Holland,  the  ex-Kaiser  inspired  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Cologne  Gazette  in  which  he  assures  every- 
body that  he  was  not  to  blame,  and  supports  the  theory 
that  the  world  conflagration  was  sought  and  brought 
about  by  the  military  chiefs  who  .took  charge  of 
things  over  his  head.  According  to  that  extraordi- 
nary defense,  William  II,  absolute  Lord  of  an  Em- 
pire, did  not  have  the  least  authority,  humbly  obeyed 
his  councillors  and  was  engulfed  by  them  in  the  most 
serious  affairs.  .  .  .  What  hypocrisy!  To  think 
that  such  men  could  have  embroiled  the  whole  world 
in  blood  and  fire!  Bah!" 
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ALLIED  PRESS— British 

Russia — The  Government  at  Omsk 
The  special  correspondent  of  the  Times  at  Omsk 
has  recently  contributed  to  that  paper  a  series  of  dis- 
patches which  give  some  idea  of  the  position  of  the 
Government  set  up  there  by  Admiral  Koltchak.  On 
December  9,  an  interview  with  him  is  published:  "As 
regards  the  Constituent  Assembly  he  takes  the  bull 
by  the  horns  and  throws  it  over  altogeth&r.  He  puts 
faith  in  a  National  Assembly,  to  be  convened  when 
law  and  order  are  restored  throughout  the  country. 
.  .  .  As  regards  policy,  he  had  already  declared 
himself  the  enemy  of  reaction,  and  pledged  himself 
to  independence  of  party,  and  his  actions  in  the  fu- 
ture would  prove  his  words.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  old  regime  was  disastrous  for  Russia,  and  he  will 
never  associate  himself  with  any  effort  to  restore  it. 
He  believed  that  in  these  days  only  those  States  could 
exist  which  were  founded  on  the  sound  democratic 
basis. 

"One  of  the  problems  of  the  moment  was  to  join 
hands  with  other  parts  of  Russia  already  freed  from 
the  Bolshevists,  and  the  Admiral  contended  that  the 
fact  of  power  here  being  concentrated  in  one  man 
would  lead  the  more  easily  to  an  arrangement  between 
them.  When  once  connection  was  established  then 
would  be  the  time  to  talk  of  the  recreation  of  Russia. 
When  once  normal  conditions  are  restored  the  Ad- 
miral believes  that  a  National  Assembly  ought  to  be 
convened — not  the  Constituent  Assembly,  a  body 
which  has  been  discredited  because  it  was  born  at  a 
moment  when  everything  in  Russia  was  going  down 
hill.  He  hoped  for  an  assembly  more  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  after  which  could  be  formed 
a  Government  corresponding  with  national  interests. 
Admiral  Koltchak  could  see  no  solution  except 
through  such  an  assembly." 

A  dispatch,  published  December  11,  recounts  a 
military  success  against  the  Bolshevists.  "The  new 
vigor  of  the  military  administration  is  shown  by  the 
news  of  some  smart  work  in  the  Urals,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Verkhoturie.  After  the  initial  movements, 
begun  yesterday,  the  Russian  forces  this  morning- 
took  the  Bolshevists  on  the  flank,  and  rolled  up  their 
left  wing,  which  was  threatening  a  descent  upon  Eka- 
terinburg. A  whole  brigade  was  dispersed  with  the 
loss  of  a  thousand  prisoners,  15  machine-guns,  much 
war  material,  six  engines,  and  150  wagons.  Only 
Russian  troops  were  engaged."  But  in  spite  of  this 
action  the  situation  appears  far  from  settled,  and  de- 
pends largely  on  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  as  is  shown  by 
a  dispatch  of  December  17:  "Although  the  success 
of  last  Sunday  crumpled  up  the  Bolshevists'  left  wing, 
their  centre  on  the  Perm  front  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Kungur  has  been  heavily  reinforced,  and  there  are 
indications  of  a  strong  push  towards  Ekaterinburg 


being  in  preparation.  .  .  .  The  whole  position 
in  the  Urals  until  Admiral  Koltchak  has  had  time  to 
mature  his  plans  seems  to  depend  upon  the  Czechs. 
If  they  stand  fast  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  holding 
the  Urals,  but  if  they  decide  to  cease  fighting,  any- 
thing may  happen." 

The  same  dispatch  continues:  "The  opinion  of 
foreigners  here  "who  have  been  through  all  the  Rus- 
sian troubles  and  seen  many  abortive  attempts  at 
Governments  is  that  in  the  Koltchak  Government  there 
is  at  last  discernible  a  nucleus  around  which  some- 
thing solid  and  tangible  may  grow.  Admiral  Kolt- 
chak's  declarations  are  unimpeachable,  and,  though 
strong  reactionary  influences  may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  him,  he  is  committed  to  resisting  them,  and  can 
be  depended  upon  to  do  so  provided  that  he  is  en- 
couraged and  assisted  by  the  Allies."  ; 

The  Times  correspondent  states  that  he  was  in- 
formed by  the  Siberian  Minister  of  Finance  "that  the 
income  of  the  Siberian  Government  shows  a  notable 
expansion"  and  that  he  was  satisfied  that  "the  terri- 
tory now  under  the  Omsk  Government  would  be  self- 
supporting  after  January,  exclusive  of  military  ex- 
penditure, for  which  special  arrangements  would 
have  to  be  made.  An  internal  loan  of  200,000,000. 
rubles  was  under  discussion,  and  the  Allies  would  be 
asked  to  give  credits  for  military  equipment  at  the 
rate  of  60,000,000  rubles  monthly." 

An  article  published  December  19,  and  dated 
Omsk,  December  12,  indicates  that  the  Koltchak  Gov- 
ernment was  making  progress,  although  not  without 
difficulties.  In  this  the  correspondent  reports:  "Three 
weeks  ago  Admiral  Koltchak  gave  me  authority  to 
telegraph  to  Europe  that  if  he  was  allowed  a  month 
in  which  to  mature  his  plans,  he  would  be  able  to 
hold  the  Ural  front  independently  of  the  Czechs,  and 
that  the  new  army  would  be  able  to  take  the  offensive. 
Since  then  wonders  have  been  worked,  and  although 
there  have  been  ups  and  downs  on  the  front,  it  is  a1 
fact  that  the  new  army  during  the  past  ten  days  has 
won  a  series  of  minor  victories  against  the  Bolshe- 
vists entirely  unaided  by  the  Czechs.  ...  At 
headquarters  here  Admiral  Koltchak  is  making  him- 
self felt  in  all  directions,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  conduct  and  spirit  of  the  new  army.  Altogether 
foreign  observers  begin  to  see  daylight  in  this  over- 
shadowed situation,  and  generally  take  the  view  that 
a  solid  foundation  is  slowly  forming  in  Siberia  on 
which  a  future  Russia  may  be  built,  always  providing 
that  the  architect  is  not  unduly  hampered.  Unhap- 
pily, however,  he  is  being  hampered,  and  his  whole 
position  is  being  threatened  from  the  rear." 

Admiral  Koltchak  is  reported  to  have  dismissed 
General  Semenoff  who  is  a  reactionary  leader  and 
ordered  his  adherenis  to  leave  Omsk.    Some  of  them 
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took  refuge  in  the  train  of  the  Japanese  Military  Mis- 
sion. "When  they  were  requested  to  deliver  up  Se- 
menoff  's  agents,  on  the  ground  diat  they  were  engaged 
in  treacherous  anti- Government  propaganda  amongst 
the  Cossack  forces  here,  the  Japanese  refused,  and 
claimed  the  agents  as  being  Russian  officers  attached 
to  the  Mission.  .  .  .  Semenoff  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  reactionary  influences,  and  his  existence 
as  a  centre  of  reaction  is  doubly  dangerous  to  Admiral 
Koltchak's  Government.  Admiral  Koltchak  cannot 
consolidate  his  position  while  in  his  rear  there  is  not 
only  recalcitrancy,  but  a  definite  intention  to  over- 
throw him.  Yet  he  cannot  crush  the  movement  grow- 
ing against  him,  because  it  is  being  sheltered  by  the 
armed  forces  of  a  foreign  Power.  The  Government 
of  that  Power  on  the  one  hand  expressed  the  warmest 
sympathy  for  his  aspiration  to  re-create  Russia,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  its  military  agents  are  rendering 
him  impotent  by  openly  supporting  his  declared  en- 
emies." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

The  Debate  on  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of 

France 

The  Bank  of  France  is  in  no  sense  a  state  insti: 
tution;  it  is  chartered  like  any  private  corporation, 
for  example  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  yet  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  this  bank  holds  the  credit  of  France 
in  its  hand.  Public  discussion  on  the  renewal  of  its 
charter  for  another  period  of  25  years  from  January 
1,  1921,  (banking  circles  requested  the  renewal  for 
at  least  30  years)  was  opened  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  May  16,  1918,  and  finally  closed  by  a  fav- 
orable vote  July  30.  The  present  charter,  which  was 
renewed  in  1897,  does  not  expire  for  several  years 
and,  consequently,  such  criticism  as  there  was  over 
die  renewal  (chiefly  Socialist)  was  directed  towards 
the  early  renewal  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  credit 
of  France  is  practically  controlled  by  a  few  private 
individuals.  To  the  argument  that  the  future  was 
being  mortgaged  before  there  was  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  what  reconstruction  might  bring  forth,  the  re- 
ply was  made  that  on  the  stability  of  the  Bank  of 
France  depends  the  economic  future  of  France  itself, 
and  that  therefore  prompt  renewal  of  the  Bank's 
privileges  was  in  the  national  interest.  The  result  of 
a  prolonged  and  exhaustive  discussion  and  some  un- 
successful maneuvering  by  the  opposition  was  a  vote, 
231  to  72,  with  a  number  of  abstentions,  in  favor 
of  the  renewal  of  the  charter.  This  was  reported  as 
another  Clemenceau  victory.  (Press  Review,  Au- 
gust 8). 

The  charter  then  passed  to  the  Senate.  Here  the 
public  deliberations  were  shorter,  two  days  only  be- 
ing devoted  to  the  actual  discussion  of  a  detailed  re- 
port. In  the  course  of  this  discussion  two  speeches 
were  delivered,  that  of  M.  Ribot  (Premier  June  10  to 

13,  1914,  and  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  cabinets  of 
August  27,  1914,  August  30,  1915,  and  December 

14,  1916),  and  of  M.  Klotz,  the  present  Minister  of 
Finance.  The  speech  of  M.  Ribot  was  of  special  im- 
portance as  it  outlined  the  functions  of  the  Bank  and 
considered  the  financial  situation  of  France  in  detail. 


The  final  vote,  December  19,  was  unanimous  for  the 
renewal  of  the  charter. 

M.  Klotz  as  the  Government  speaker  stated,  Petit 
Journal,  December  20,  that  "the  State  is  going  to  be 
obliged  to  make  new  appeals  to  the  Bank  to  face  the 
burdens  that  will  weigh  upon  it."  He  said  that  "the 
sums  recovered  from  Germany  will  necessarily  con- 
tribute in  a  large  measure  to  decrease  our  charges." 
In  the  same  spech  (Humanite,  December  20),  he  an- 
nounced that  the  foreign  debt  of  France  is  27  mil- 
liards, and  added  that  despite  reparation  from  Ger- 
many the  pre-war  budget  will  be  tripled.  He  furdier 
endorsed  the  claim  put  forth  by  M.  Ribot  the  previous 
day  that  France  should  have  priority  over  her  Allies 
in  collecting  the  indemnity  from  Germany.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  he  reduced  M.  Ribot's  probable 
figure  of  future  budgets  by  two  and  one-half  mil- 
liards. The  Temps,  December  19,  in  speaking  of  the 
claim  for  indemnity  says:  "The  enemy  must  pay, 
and  France  must  have  priority  over  her  Allies  in  col- 
lecting the  indemnity;  the  assertion  of  these  two 
principles  of  pure  justice  worthily  crowns  the  double 
defense,  so  happily  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  of 
the  credit  of  the  State  and  of  the  Bank  of  France." 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  December  19,  in  present- 
ing M.  Ribot's  speech  sums  up  his  chief  points  as  fol- 
lows: "He  first  paid  a  legitimate  tribute  to  the 
striking  services  our  country  received  from  the  Bank 
during  the  war  which  M.  Ribot  was  in  better  position 
than  anybody  else  to  appreciate.  The  greater  part 
of  his  discourse  was  a  study  of  our  expenses,  income, 
future  expenses,  and  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  meet 
them."  M.  Ribot's  definition  of  the  functions  of  the 
Bank,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  former  Minister  of 
Finance,  is  of  particular  interest. 

"  'We  must  not  exaggerate  nor  change  the  nature 
of  the  function  of  the  Bank.  The  demands  for  credit 
which  the  Bank  receives  are  almost  always  legitimate 
in  themselves,  but  they  are  sent  to  the  wrong  place; 
the  Bank  of  France  cannot  be  a  bank  for  agricultural 
credits,  or  for  commercial  credits  for  exports,  or  for 
long  term  industrial  credits.    (Lively  applause). 

"  Tt  is  especially  a  regulating  bank  of  the  money 
market  for  the  fluctuations  of  discount  rates;  it  reg- 
ulates the  exchange;  it  is  a  reserve  bank  for  hard 
times;  it  has  always  been  sufficient  for  its  real  pur- 
pose; we  must  not  oblige  it  to  abandon  its  role  or 
have  it  accept  a  wider  sphere.' 

"M.  Ribot  in  his  exposition  of  the  financial  situa- 
tion which  France  would  have  to  face  stated  the  fol- 
lowing figures: 

Francs. 

"  'Regular  budget  for  1919   8,930  million 

Francs 
(Approximate). 

Recent  4  per  cent  "rente"   1,250  million 

Foreign  debt,  interest   1,250  million 

Interest  to  Bank  of  France,  etc   500  million 

Damage  charges  due  to  the  war  ....  25,000  million 
This  does  not  include  pensions,  regular  naval  and 
military  expenses,  allowances  for  high  cost  of  living, 
and  so  forth.  Coming  to  the  end  of  this  formidable 
enumeration,  taking  everything  into  account  and  as- 
suming that  the  return  of  prosperity  will  give  a  greater 
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elasticity  to  our  income,  we  must  face  almost  nine 
milliards  of  regular  expenses  increased  by  something 
like  ten  or  eleven  milliards.  What  is  the  remedy':'' 
Everyone  of  his  auditors  had  specified  it  to  himself 
before  M.  Pichon  (Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs)  spoke 
it  aloud — 'war  indemnity.'  But  the  speaker  did  not 
stop  at  this: 

"  'We  must  demand  from  our  enemies  a  heavy 
indemnity  which  must  have  priority  over  that  de- 
manded by  our  Allies.  (Lively  applause). 

"  'Our  sacrifices  in  this  war  have  been  greater 
than  those  of  all  the  Allies  except  Russia.  We  have 
lost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  young  men;  our 
northern  regions  have  been  systematically  devastated ; 
our  war  expenses  v/eigh  heavily  upon  us  because  of 
our  small  revenues  as  compared  to  those  of  our  Allies. 
(Very  well!  Very  well!). 

"  'Therefore  in  the  indemnity  which  Germany 
must  pay,  France  must  have  priority  so  that  she  will 
not  succumb  under  the  enormous  charges  assumed  for 
the  common  cause.  If  this  indemnity  is  not  sufficient 
our  Allies  must  consider  whether  it  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  strict  justice  (I  do  not  say  of  generosity -or 
of  higher  equity)  to  put  in  common  the  charges  of 
the  various  Allied  nations  and  the  resources  with 
which  to  face  them.  Arrangements  must  be  made 
to  this  effect  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  who  has  great 
duties  to  fulfill.  We  will  help  him  to  fulfill  these 
duties  by  voting  unanimously  the  bill  which  is  sub- 
mitted for  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
France.  (Lively  applause).'  " 

ALLIED  PRESS — Italian 

Problems  of  Reconstruction  and  Finance 
Considerable  anxiety  is  felt  in  Italy  concerning 
the  financial  situation.    Italy's  pre-war  debt  was  15 
billion  lire, — a  figure  large  enough  for  a  small  coun- 
try not  richly  endowed  with  natural  resources.   At  the 
present  time  the  national  debt,  including  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  amount  to  more  than  63  billion  lire;  to 
this  must  be  added  a  tributary  debt  of  seven  billion 
lire.    The  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Minister 
of  Finances  are  engaged  in  devising  ways  and  means 
not  only  to  pay  off  the  debt,  but  to  raise  sufficient  mon- 
ey for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government.  On 
November  27  Signor  Nitti,  Minister  of  the  Treasury, 
presented  a  detailed  report  of  the  country's  financial 
condition,  which  is  reported  in  the  Corriere  delta  Sera 
of  that  date.    At  the  end  of  his  speech  he  made  a 
number  of  proposals  and  suggestions  as  to  what 
should  be  done  to  ameliorate  the  situation,  insisting 
on  "discipline  in  the  matter  of  credit,  discipline  in  in- 
dustry and  discipline  in  commerce." 

"In  passing  from  a  sfate  of  war  to  a  condition  of 
peace,"  he  said,  "the  work  of  co-ordination  ought  to 
be  observed  with  extreme  care.  We  must  buy  as  little 
abroad  as  possible,  produce  as  much  as  possible  at 
home,  use  raw  material  with  the  greatest  judgment, 
and  avoid  duplications.  When  it  is  necessary,  the 
interests  of  the  individual  must  be  sacrificed  to  the 
collective  interests.  We  cannot  take  up  the  ordinary 
life  of  peace  again  without  passing  through  a  period 

of  difficult  tests.   Every  useless  luxury  should  be  dis- 


pensed with,  every  superfluous  purchase  should  be 
avoided,  especially  if  it  is  necessary  to  make  such 
purchase  abroad. 

"The  drop  in  prices  ought  to  cause  us  no  con- 
sternation now  that  business  is  more  firm  and  the 
State  ought  to  aid  the  movement  which  aims  at  fur- 
nishing raw  materials  at  fair  prices,  augmenting  and 
facilitating  transportation  and  abolishing  many  draw- 
backs which  have  outlived  their  usefulness.  Notwith- 
standing every  appearance,  a  fall  in  prices  is  inevit- 
able. There  exists  a  great  quantity  of  merchandise 
produced  in  the  hope  of  high  prices  which  now, 
through  fear  of  loss  will  be  put  on  the  market.  The 
very  speculation  on  a  rise  in  prices  which  has  obtained 
up  to  the  present  time  will  now  operate  in  an  opposite 
direction  and  cause  a  fall. 

"Expenses  must  be  cut  very  close,  but  production 
must  be  augmented.  If  the  expenses  of  the  war  have 
been  great,  so  also  have  been  those  of  a  public  char- 
acter. Today  one  problem  imposes  itself:  All  our 
efforts  must  be  bent  to  the  end  of  arriving  at  an  in- 
creased production.  This  problem  takes  precedence 
over  all  others.  We  must  produce  more  and  we  must 
produce  better  goods  at  a  lower  cost.  We  must  buy 
abroad  only  the  raw  materials  necessary  for  manu- 
facture and  that  which  is  necessary  for  food;  the  re- 
mainder we  must  produce  ourselves.  The  public 
must  realize  this  at  all  costs." 

The  Minister  of  the  Treasury  then  spoke  of  the 
inadvisability  of  issuing  more  bank  notes  and  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  initial  transfer  of  the  labor  now  used 
ii?  making  war  material  to  other  occupations.  In  this 
connection  he  enunciated  a  new  principle  of  emigra- 
tion. "Our  riches  consist  in  the  energy  and  industry 
of  our  people.  We  hope  to  retain  in  Italy,  by  means 
of  a  great  industrial  program,  the  greatest  number 
of  our  laborers;  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  each 
emigrant  represents  a  force  lost  to  our  country  and  a 
force  gained  for  others.  A  new  and  better  emigra- 
tion scheme  must  take  the  place  of  the  old  one, — a 
scheme  which  will  assure  the  emigrant  moral  and 
economic  advantages."  On  the  subject  of  a  new  loan 
the  Minister  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  well-to-do  classes  should  be  convinced  that 
a  greater  solidarity  is  necessary.    They  should  loan 
to  the  State  in  full  faith  and  sincerity.    To  give  is 
both  a  necessity  and  a  duty  as  well  as  a  profitable  bus- 
iness.   Thus  funds  will  not  decrease  and  credit  will 
not  decline,  but  I  have  firm  faith  that  if  we  make 
clear  to  the  public  the  new  duty  and  do  not  vacillate 
when  confronted  by  difficulties,  the  one  will  increase 
and  the  other  will  be  more  solidly  established.    .  . 
Everyone  must  be  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  labor 
sacrifice  and  renunciation.     We  must  have  a  less 
costly  production  than  that  of  the  war;  we  must  take 
up  the  old  wares  and  produce  new  ones.    I  have  con- 
fidence in  the  solidarity  of  our  Allies,  who  cannot  be- 
lieve that  their  friendly  co-operation  and  aid  should 
end  with  the  war." 

The  press,  as  usual,  is  divided  in  its  opinion  con- 
cerning Minister  Nitti's  report.  The  Corriere  delta 
Sera  for  November  27  comments  on  his  scheme  for 
increased  production.    "It  is  evident  that  the  execu- 
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tion  of  this  plan  is  impossible.  There  are  many  things 
both  raw  materials  and  food  stuffs,  which  cannot  be 
produced  in  Italy;  but  if  we  bought  these  things 
abroad,  giving  our  own  manufactures  in  exchange, 
where  would  be  the  harm?  The  point  is  that  we 
must  not  confine  ourselves  to  buying  few  or  only 
certain  things,  but  we  must  produce  at  a  fair  price 
those  commodities  desired  by  others.  The  real  prob- 
lem of  production  lies  in  improving  the  spiritual  and 
moral  outlook  of  the  citizen,  perfecting  the  techni- 
cal ability  of  overseers  and  workmen,  instilling  the 
spirit  of  enterprise,  and  assuring  the  safety  of  in- 
vestments to  the  end  that  productivity  may  be  pushed 
to  the  utmost." 

UEpoca  (Orlandian)  for  November  28  also  shows 
itself  very  little  satisfied  with  the  report.  "An  or- 
ganic plan  of  financial  reconstruction  is  certainly 
lacking  here.  Perhaps  circumstances  not  yet  well 
defined  have  made  it  expedient  for  Minister  Nitti  to 
abstain  from  proposing  such  a  plan  at  the  present 
time.  Still,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  word  to 
that  effect  would  have  been  opportune.  If  the  last 
part  of  his  speech  provoked  the  enthusiasm  of  some, 
it  left  cold  and  dubious  the  few  technically-trained 
men  present." 

The  soundness  of  the  emigration  plan  is  also  ques- 
tioned. The  Epoca  calls  attention  to  Germany's  sys- 
tem which,  keeping  German  laborers  at  home,  stimu- 
lated a  false  prosperity  and  an  artificial  exportation, 
— "not  the  least  of  the  causes  of  the  fatal  war,"  and 
leaves  the  example  as  a  sufficient  warning. 

The  Catholic  Corriere  (Thalia  for  the  same  date, 
however,  has  nothing  but  praise  to  offer  and  agrees 
with  the  Minister  that  though  "the  Allies,  because  of 
Italy's  sacrifices  in  the  war,  are  so  bound  to  her  that 
she  ought  to  be  able  to  rely  upon  their  solidarity,  still, 
she  ought  to  depend  above  everyone  on  herself.  With 
a  public  debt  of  63  billion  lire  and  a  tributary  pres- 
sure of  more  than  seven  billion  lire  it  is  evident  that 
the  future  does  not  promise  to  be  serene  or  comfort- 
able for  us.  Hence,  a  policy  of  wariness  imposes  it- 
self upon  us  so  that  we  may  avoid  every  waste,  so 
that  the  new  sacrifices  may  be  equally  divided  and 
voluntarily  supported  by  all,  so  that  every  energy 
may  be  directed  toward  the  solution  of  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  production."  As  to  the  fall  of 
prices  and  the  question  of  emigration  the  Corriere 
a  Italia  points  out  that  the  needs  of  the  home  con- 
sumer must  be  satisfied  before  the  ports  are  opened 
for  exportation,  and  that  labor  initiative  instead  of 
being  stifled  must  be  given  a  new  impulse  to  greater 
creative  energy. 


Review 


The  Osservatore  Romano  (official  organ  of  the 
Vatican)  November  28,  also  lends  its  support  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Treasury.  "We  must  look  into  the 
future  with  courage,  laying  aside  all  sorrowful  or 
painful  pre-occupations,  so  that  each  citizen  may  ade- 
quately prepare  himself  for  the  duties  which  devolve 
upon  him  for  the  economic  reconstruction  of  his  coun- 
try." 

On  November  30  Minister  Nitti  spoke  in  defense 
of  his  proposals  repeating  that  it  was  necessary  for 
Italy's  credit  to  be  sound  both  at  home  and  abroad 
and  that  consequently  the  interest  on  the  debt  must  be 
paid.  He  asserted  that  in  order  to  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  asking  for  short  time  loans  the  Government 
would  have  to  have  recourse  to  imposts  and  monopo- 
lies. He  spoke  of  his  faith  in  the  advantage  of  the 
latter.  The  monopoly  of  certain  commodities,  even 
of  coal,  would  eliminate  intermediaries  and  reduce 
prices  rather  than  damage  any  particular  industry. 
Moreover,  he  added,  the  Government  could  not  be  too 
nice  in  this  respect  when  the  humbler  citizens  of  the 
whole  nation  had  so  unhesitatingly  shed  their  blood 
for  their  country.  "Political  economy  must  change 
when  facts  themselves  so  profoundly  are  offered." 
(UEpoca  of  November  30.) 

The  Idea  Nazionale  for  December  1  agrees  with 
the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  that  the  interests  on  the 
debt  must  be  paid  in  order  to  sustain  credit,  that  a 
State  cannot  declare  itself  bankrupt  and  that  the  fi- 
nancial problem  of  a  victorious  nation  is  of  greater 
importance  than  the  economic  one.  It  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  matter  of  finances  should  not  be  fostered 
to  the  harm  of  industry.  This,  in  fact,  would  be  the 
result  if  the  Government  were  given  a  monopoly  of 
coal.  "Coal  is  the  common  raw  material  of  all  in- 
dustries and  to  monopolize  it  would  be  to  monopolize 
the  roots  of  all  industry.  ...  In  substance,  the 
monopoly  of  coal  would  be  the  germ  of  industrial 
collectivism.  Today  there  is  Signor  Nitti  and  the 
State;  tomorrow,  someone  else  less  sensible  to  the 
interests  of  production  and  more  favorable  to  dema- 
gogic suggestions.  .  .  .  Production  cannot  live 
and  prosper  under  the  heavy  menace  of  an  economic 
dictatorship.  And  as  regards  the  promise  of  abolish- 
ing monopoly  if  prices  should  rise,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  question  is  too  grave  to  be  played 
with."  The  Idea  Nazionale  expresses  the  opinion  of 
its  contempararies  in  saying  that  "the  agitation  against 
the  coal  monopoly  does  not  spring  from  individual 
prejudice  but  from  a  reaction  of  the  productive  con- 
science of  the  country  menaced  by  a  real  peril." 
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The  Visit  of  Count  Romanones  to  Paris 
The  irresistible  attraction  of  Paris  seems  to  ex- 
tend beyond  Allied  leaders  to  neutrals.  Among  the 
first  to  feel  this  seductive  influence  has  been  Count 
Romanones,  at  present  Premier  of  Spain.  To  the 
internal  complications  of  that  distracted  country.  Al- 
lied victory  added  the  pressing  problem  of  external 
relations.  Count  Romanones,  as  a  distinctively  con- 
sistent pro-Ally  statesman  in  a  country  whose  neu- 
trality is  viewed  by  the  French  press  as  having  beeij, 
persistently  pro-German,  among  all  the  men  King  Al- 
phonso  could  have  sent,  was  undoubtedly  persona 
gratissima  at  Paris.  His  coming  was  motivated,  at 
least  officially,  by  President  Wilson's  expressed  de- 
sire to  see  him.  It  was  of  course  a  happy  coincidence 
that  questions  like  the  future  of  Moracco,  Gibraltar, 
the  interned  Austro-German  ships,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  could  also  be  mentioned  to  him  as  well 
as  to  the  French,  English,  and  Italian  statesmen  at 
that  moment  in  Paris. 

The  Spanish  situation  throughout  the  war  was 
complicated;  on  the  one  hand  a  Hapsburg  King  with 
an  English  wife,  himself  in  cordial  personal  rela- 
tions with  France,  and  on  the  other,  a  court,  nobility, 
and  bourgeoisie  who  were  at  least  complacent  toward 
German  intrigue,  despite  their  Latin  tongue  and  dis- 
tinctively Latin  civilization.    German  machinations 
succeeded  to  such  an  extent  that  Romanones,  leader 
of  the  Liberal  Party,  who  held  steadily  to  the  Allied 
cause  (Homme  Libre,  December  21,  Debats,  Decem- 
ber 22,  Information,  December  23),  despite  his  par- 
ticularly intimate  relations  with  the  King  (Journal 
des  Debats,  December  22)  found  himself  replaced 
in  power  by  an  admitted  pro-German  leader,  and  saw 
his  countrymen  winking  at  open  infractions  of  their 
nominal  neutrality.    Political  chaos  finally  reduced 
Spain  to  a  position  of  governmental  impotence  at 
about  the  same  time  that  Allied  victory  was  certain. 
To  the  tense  situation  arising  over  German  torpedo- 
ings  of  Spanish  shipping,  were  added  the  Catalonian 
question  and  the  difficulties  of  a  nearly  empty  treas- 
ury.    Finally  Count  Romanones  was  returned  to 
power  to  face  all  this,  and  wipe  out  the  memories  in 
Allied  countries  of  the  Spanish  past.    (See  Press 
Review,  December  22,  26.) 

The  comment  of  the  French  papers  has  been  de- 
cidedly restrained.  Only  a  few  papers  showed  a  dis- 
position to  recall  the  embarrassing  fact  that  Spain 
played  a  role  more  like  that  of  a  Teutonic  mother-in- 
law  than  that  of  a  Latin  sister.  Even  unkind  refer- 
ences to  this  fact  begin  or  end  with  a  statement  that 
France  and  Spain  must  be  friends.  This  indicates  a 
tendency  to  forget,  and  to  work  for  a  fair  solution 
of  the  external  problems  now  arising,  which  for  Spain 
are  scarcely  less  pressing  than  her  internal  questions. 


As  usual  the  French  Government  maintained  its 
sphinx-like  silence,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  af- 
fable Count  was  prodigal  of  interviews,  he  said  little 
beyond  mere  polite  generalities  and  obvious  prognos- 
tications. Consequently,  the  papers  were  driven  to 
draw  their  inexhaustible  store  of  omniscience,  which 
they  proceeded  to  combine  with  Count  Romanones' 
interviews. 

The  official  announcement  of  Count  Romanones' 
coming,  Journal  des  Debats,  December  20,  read: 
"When  Mr.  Wilson  was  preparing  his  visit  to  Europe 
the  Spanish  Government  invited  him  to  Spain.  The 
President    .    .    .    explained  that  he  must  decline, 
but  manifested  a  wish  to  confer  with  Count  Roma- 
nones between  December  18  and  20    .    .    .  Count 
Romanones,  because  of  his  wish  to  confer  with  the 
French  Government  and  the  representatives  of  the 
British  and  Italian  Governments  now  at  Paris  over 
the  international  problems  involving  Spain,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  coincidence  of  President  Wilson's  pres- 
ence to  go  to  Paris."    The  Matin,  December  20,  in 
announcing  the  plan  of  Count  Romanones  adds  "it 
must  be  noted  that  this  trip  coincides  with  the  depar- 
ture of  Prince  Ratibor,  the  German  ambassador,  who 
was  a  constant  source  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of 
Spanish  policy.  The  fall  of  the  preceding  Romanones 
Government  was  due  to  him  (the  same  statement  is 
made  more  elaborately  in  the  Information,  December 
24).    Even  Germanophile  Spaniards  begin  to  see  that 
Count  Romanones  has  done  well  for  Spain  by  his  de- 
sire for  a  rapprochement  with  France,  and  they  look 
with  a  favorable  eye  on  his  trip."    It  appears  from 
the  Petit  Parisien,  December  19,  that  the  "trip  was 
put  forward  in  the  course  of  a  conference  of  the  Pre- 
mier with  Alphonse  XIII."    On  December  23  the 
same  paper  says:  "Some  legitimate  curiosity  was 
aroused  by  the  unexpected  trip  decided  on  so  sud- 
denly.   Does  it  not  correspond  to  some  unknown 
incident?"  The  Action  Francaise,  December  23,  says 
"it  had  every  sign  of  importance  attached  to  it    .  . 
The  chief  men  came  to  see  him  off.    ...    He  left 
with  a  national  mission." 

The  Temps,  December  21,  says  very  frankly: 
"Count  Romanones  has  come  to  Paris  to  establish  the 
external  policy  of  Spain  on  a  new  basis  and  thereby 
to  find  a  salutary  diversion  from  the  internal  difficulty 
he  is  patriotically  trying  to  surmount.  .  .  .  Pres- 
ident Wilson  declared  that  he  was  willing  to  dis- 
cuss not  'only  the  common  interests  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments but  further  such  as  directly  or  indirectly 
can  have  an  influence  on  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
world.'  "  As  the  Spanish  public  realized  that  it  was 
a  question  of  redressing  the  results  of  Spanish  unfor- 
tunate neutrality  and  isolation,  the  "position  of  the 
Minister  was  strengthened  and  the  rather  restricted 
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support  he  has  so  far  had,  was  at  once  increased. 
.  .  .  It  can  be  said  that  our  guest  truly  represents 
the  sentiments  of  all  moderate  Spain  without  party 
distinctions." 

His  task,  he  is  well  aware,  is  difficult.  Spain  was 
"outrageously  deceived  by  German  propaganda  un- 
der the  personal  patronage  of  William  II."  Rumor 
has  it  that  the  Kaiser  wrote  an  offer  with  his  own 
hand  to  reimburse  Spain  for  her  neutrality  by  Gibral- 
tar, Portugal  and  Morocco,  provided  Spain  remained 
neutral  to  the  end,  and  provided  she  subsequently 
entered  into  commercial  accord  with  Germany.  "Those 
who  speculated  on  this  letter  of  credit  lost  their  time." 
In  April  1917,  because  of  his  open  championship  of 
the  Allies,  Count  Romanones  was  forced  to  resign  and 
wrote  his  famous  defense  of  his  views  to  the  King, 
reiterating  his  faith  in  a  pro-Ally  policy. 

"Certain  impenitent  Germanophiles  of  Madrid 
have  said  that  Spain  should  play  American  arbitra- 
tion against  the  so-called  imperialistic  projects  of 
England  and  France.  Count  Romanones,  with  his 
past,  of  which  he  is  justly  proud,  will  not  lend  him- 
self to  so  vain  and  childish  a  game."  After  this  sum- 
mary of  the  situation,  the  semi-official  organ  goes  on 
to  make  a  significant  statement,  which  sets  the  style 
for  nearly  all  the  press:  "Moreover  we  do  not  want 
to  recall  the  past  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary 
to  guarantee  the  future.  We  are  not  trying  in  any 
way  to  satisfy  rancors  or  to  distribute  punishments. 
On  the  contrary,  we  prefer  to  remember  the  services 
of  Spanish  industry  ...  in  furnishing  indis- 
pensable products  for  our  war  manufactures.  We 
wish  Spain,  after  her  great  economic  role  during  the 
war,  to  find  in  peace  a  new  source  of  prosperity." 
Passing  to  Spanish  affairs,  the  paper  enumerates 
Spanish  difficulties:  Catalonia,  Morocco,  finance,  and 
says:  "France  will  do  nothing  to  aggravate  these 
troubles.  She  has  made  it  an  absolute  rule  not  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  her  neighbor.  .  . 
As  to  Spain's  external  problems,  it  is  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Madrid  to  raise  them  when  it  will.  France 
is  naturally  occupied  in  settling  the  World  War  which 
must  be  settled  among  the  belligerents  only,  and  which 
we  believe  should  precede  the  pourparlers  on  the  So- 
ciety of  Nations.  If  there  are  special  interests  out- 
side these  great  questions,  they  must  be  handled  in 
special  negotiations  wherein  the  essential  policy  will 
always  be  that  the  domains  and  rights  of  France  must 
remain  intact." 

The  Temps'  eulogy  of  Count  Romanones  is  uni- 
versal, and  no  word  of  hostility  was  uttered  either 
against  him  or  his  policy.  The  Spanish  King,  though 
less  frequently  mentioned,  was  treated  cordially  with 
one  or  two  exceptions.  Figaro,  December  26,  recalls 
that  he  always  "showed  his  friendship  by  whatever 
means  he  had  at  hand,"  and  recounts  the  beginning  of 
his  first  friendly  relations:  "His  mother,  the  Queen,  at 
his  departure  (just  after  his  coronation)  was  troubled 
by  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  seductions  of 
Paris,  and  wrote  to  President  Loubet  putting  him  un- 
der his  care  in  an  entirely  touching  fashion,  as  if  he 
were  a  grandson  in  the  hands  of  a  grandfather."  From 
this  sprang  a  close  personal  friendship  which  never 


ceased.  The  King,  Matin,  December  21,  Petit  Paris- 
ien,  December  23,  never  lost  a  chance  during  the  war 
to  win  a  place  for  Spain  at  the  peace  table.  France 
indeed  feels  an  especial  sympathy  for  the  King  as  a 
consequence  of  his  sedulous  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  French  prisoners,  and  in  recognition  of  this  service 
to  France,  Matin,  December  24,  the  Government  pre- 
sented him  with  a  medal. 

Although  Count  Romanones  gave  a  liberal  num- 
ber of  interviews,  he  "limited  himself  to  generalities," 
Gaulois,  December  23.  The  following  summary  gives 
a  general  view  of  his  attitude: 

1.  Spain  must  come  of  of  her  isolation.  Senti- 
ment and  interest  draw  her  to  England  and  France. 
No  more  secret  diplomacy  in  these  relations,  Petit 
Journal,  December  21. 

2.  Spain  wishes  to  maintain  herself  in  Morocco 
but  does  not  wish  to  leave  any  ground  for  disagree- 
ment with  France,  Matin,  December  21.  The  Moroc? 
can  question  would  be  regulated  rapidly  under  the 
new  Ministry  "whose  intentions  are  the  best,"  Petit 
Journal,  December  21,  Information,  December  23. 
"All  German  agents  are  now  out  of  this  territory," 
Gaulois,  December  23.  England  has  no  direct  in- 
terests there,  and  Gibraltar  is  an  old  scar,  Informa- 
tion, December  23. 

3.  "Spain  wishes  to  be  at  the  Peace  Conference 
when  the  Mediterranean  question  comes  up,"  Gau- 
geant,  December  21. 

4.  Spain  cannot  be  absent  from  the  Conference 
when  the  freedom  of  the  seas  is  settled.  With  neu- 
trals "it  is  not  a  question  of  their  position  in  the  war, 
but  of  their  position  on  the  ocean."  Spain  is  par- 
tially an  island  and  on  the  interpretation  of  the  sea 
law  depends  its  existence,  Matin,  December  21. 

5.  The  League  of  Nations  should  be  discussed  at 
the  Peace  Conference  and  "neutrals  should  partici- 
pate in  its  elaborations  after  belligerents  have  settled 
the  stipulations  of  peace,  properly  speaking,"  Gaulois, 
December  23.  "Spain  will  be  the  first  to  sign  the 
League  of  Nations  if  invited,"  Intransigeant,  Decem- 
ber 21. 

6.  The  Catalonian  question  is  less  serious  than 
it  is  thought  in  France.  It  will  soon  be  settled.  It  is 
not  a  party  matter,  and  the  Cortes  will  support  the 
Government.  Autonomy  is  necessary,  Intransigeant, 
December  21. 

7.  "The  monarchy  is  in  no  danger,"  Intransi- 
geant, December  21. 

8.  "The  Germans  are  utterly  downed  in  Spain," 
Petit  Journal,  December  21. 

Finally  the  Count  expressed  himself  as  more  than 
satisfied  at  the  warmth  and  sympathy  of  his  reception, 
Information,  December  23,  Oui,  December  24,  and 
recalled  that  not  he,  but  his  countrymen,  had  changed 
their  attitude.  Yesterday  he  was  almost  alone,  today 
Spain  is  practically  unanimous  in  its  support  of  him 
and  unanimous  in  its  regrets  and  desires,  Information 
and  Matin,  December  21. 

Romanones,  as  the  Matin,  December  21,  remarks 
was  not  at  Paris  "for  the  elements  of  popularity,  but 
for  the  elements  of  a  policy."  The  same  paper  can- 
not entirely  forget  the  past,  especially  the  450,000 
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tons  of  shipping  which  might  have  been  used  for  the 
Allies,  (the  Lanterne  of  December  22  and  23  also  al- 
ludes to  these  ships),  still  less  can  it  resist  a  delicate 
taunt.  "Whatever  our  sympathy  for  the  King  .  .  . 
we  cannot  forget  that  Spanish  policy  was  lacking  in 
Latin  brotherhood  .  .  .  France  is  grateful  for 
the  gesture  of  the  King,  but  awaits  one  from  the  peo- 
ple." Figaro,  December  26,  similarly  observes  that 
on  Spain  herself  depends  the  future  Allied  attitude, 
while  V Homme  Libre,  December  21,  insists  "that  the 
real  Spain  and  her  King  are  behind  their  English 
friends  and  us,"  while  "all  Liberal  Spain  is  behind 
Romanones,  and  only  a  handful  of  Germanophiles 
and  Clericals  are  against  him.  The  new  Spain  makes 
laudable  efforts  to  deserve  Allied  confidence.  .  .  . 
She  can  count  on  our  sympathy."  The  interviewer  for 
Oui,  December  24,  asked  him  if  M.  Clemenceau  had 
said  that  "the  present  and  future  have  their  roots  in 
the  past."  To  this  Count  Romanones  answered  that 
while  the  remark  might  have  been  made  it  was  "not 
with  the  least  spirit  of  malevolence." 

The  Premier's  announcement  that  Spain  could  not 
remain  isolated  is  echoed  by  Rappel,  December  21, 
which  takes  this  occasion  to  say  "above  all,  the  best 
relations  with  the  Allies  must  be  maintained."  De- 
spite this  tendency,  as  the  Petit  Journal,  December  21, 
points  out,  he  "did  not  mention  an  alliance  or  an  un- 
derstanding." 

La  Democratic  Nouvelle,  December  22,  the  new 
"business"  paper,  while  glad  that  Romanones  has 
succeeded  the  Germanophile  ministers,  and  admitting 
that  "Allied  victory  gave  Germany  a  knock-out  blow 
in  Spain,"  insists  that  the  monarchy  must  reform  it- 
self from  within,  and  must  become  more  democratic 
and  less  centralized.    The  further  suggestion  is  made 
that  Count  Romanones'  Catalonian  policy  is  likely 
to.be  the  preface  to  a  general  federalization  of  the 
Peninsula.    This  paper,  December  26,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  "new  parliamentary  coherence  in  Spain" 
and  asserts  that  France  "respects  Spain  as  her  friend, 
whose  moral  and  material  prosperity  is  bound  up 
with  ours.    .    .    .    We  shall  find  a  bond  of  com- 
mon interests,  raw  materials  in  tropical  lands,  asso- 
ciations of  transports,  mines  and  forest  exploitations.'' 
The  Pays,  December  26,  looking  at  the  conference, 
feels  that  "Moroccan  affairs  came  up  and  the  future 
of  Gibraltar  was  discussed,"  a  position  taken  by  the 
Lanterne,  December  23,  which  on  the  authority  of  a 
Times  article  hints  at  an  understanding  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain  on  this  point,  subject  of  course  to  a 
possible  League  of  Nations. 

The  Moroccan  question  brought  forth  a  highly 
interesting  discussion  in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  a  paper 
friendly  to  England.  "France  and  her  partner  (Eng- 
land) unreservedly  desire  a  rapproehment  with  Spain. 
Recriminations  over  the  past  do  no  good."  Spain 
in  poverty  and  disorder  will  keep  France  uneasy 
"as  the  whole  history  of  the  19th  century  proves."  In 
the  world  development  to  follow  the  war,  the  French 
North  and  West  African  Empire  assumes  a  supreme 
importance,  as  it  is  the  most  direct  route  for  South 
America  and  "sooner  or  later  two  lines,  one  from  the 


East  and  the  other  from  the  North,  will  cross  her." 
Spanish  railroads  will  be  a  factor  in  this  "and  th<j 
enterprise  cannot  turn  to  France's  advantage  without 
Spanish  collaboration."  Lack  of  confidence  between 
Paris  and  Madrid  is  the  enemy's  opportunity. 

For  ten  years  Franco-Spanish  agreements  have 
been  experimental  and  "it  must  be  admitted  they 
have  not  come  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  signers.' 
The  Spanish  zone  which  engulfed  150,000  pesetas  has 
caused  "economic  perturbations  in  Spain  and  was 
profitable  only  to  certain  Germans."  In  connection 
with  Tangiers,  the  agreements  since  1904  are  to  be 
re-arranged  and  London  and  Paris,  which  are  now 
in  the  act  of  denationalizing  Egypt  and  Morocco,  will 
probably  follow  that  line  of  development.  This  would 
mean  merely  an  exchange  of  advantages  in  accord- 
ance with  a  League  of  Nations.  "England  would 
abandon  Gibraltar,  for  the  range  of  modern  artillery 
in  large  measure  deprives  it  of  its  strategic  value. 
This  would  heal  one  of  Spain's  oldest  wounds.  In 
return  England  would  receive  .  .  .  Ceuta  or 
such  a  port  on  the  Moroccan  coast  as  would  enable  her 
to  continue  her  Mediterranean  role." 

For  the  Action  Francaise,  December  23,  it  is  a 
matter  of  pride  that  "Spain  who  wants  to  live  and  who 
does  not  want  to  be  left  aside,"  comes  first  to  France. 
This  was  due  to  the  numerous  common  interests  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  France  can  do  much  for  Spain. 
Nobody  wants  disorder  in  the  Peninsula  (this  is  a 
frequent  statement).     France  respected  her  agree- 
ment with  Spain  during  the  war,  despite  the  incon- 
venience due  to  German  activity  in  Morocco.  The  step 
Spain  has  taken  toward  France  will  be  followed  on  all 
sides.    People  will  turn  to  victorious  France.  It 
behooves  France  to  think  of  her  new  role  and  to  have 
a  policy.    She  must  "know  how  to  act  and  to  decide," 
otherwise  the  world  will  turn  elsewhere.    In  this  case 
it  is  to  French  interest  to  aid  the  Government  in  its 
task,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Bolshevism 
at  Moscow  is  dangerous  enough,  but  a  more  virulent 
poison  when  next  door. 

Even  such  comment  as  may  be  described  as  re- 
served, reveals  no  tendency  to  treasure  a  grudge.  The 
indictment  in  la  Victoire,  December  22,  begins:  "For 
what  can  we  properly  reproach  Spain?  We  reproach 
her  for  not  showing  the  same  sympathy  to  France, 
when  France  was  at  war,  that  France  showed  her 
20  years  ago  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  War."  The 
second  charge  is  in  the  freedom  of  action  enjoyed  by 
German  agents  in  Spanish  Morocco,  and  directed 
against  French  Morocco.  To  balance  this  Spain  aided 
France  in  the  matter  of  prisoners,  food,  labor  and 
volunteers.  Moreover,  French  people  have  not  al- 
ways gone  out  of  their  way  to  understand  and  visit 
Spain.  "Our  diplomatic  difficulties  must  not  go  on 
l  forever." 

La  France  Libre,  December  24,  although  it  points 
out  Spain's  literary  contribution  and  her  responsi- 
bility for  the  discovery  of  America,  likewise  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  "French  and  Spanish  re- 
lations have  not  improved  during  the  war,"  and  that 
the  "mathematical  certainty"  of  German  victory  de- 
ceived Spaniards.    This  article  is  notable  for  its  un- 
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favorable  comment  on  the  King,  a  position  perhaps 
natural  enough  even  in  such  a  mild  Socialist  sheet. 
"'The  King  did  offer  some  smiles  and  pleasant  atten- 
tions to  the  Allies,"  but  the  mass  of  the  public  differed 
from  the  ruling  class  although  they  continued  to  look 
at  the  war  from  a  practical  standpoint.  To  repulse 
Spain,  despite  her  "policy  lacking  in  Latin  brother- 
hood," would  "be  impolitic  and  inhumane."  Allied 
sympathy  should  respond  to  Spanish  popular  aspira- 
tions. 

The  Lanterne,  December  22,  alluding  to  "Span- 
ish isolation  without  splendor,"  says  that  "the  Allies 
must  not  look  unfavorably  on  her  attempt  to  abandon 
it,  and  recalls  that  France  and  Spain  are  neighbors 
in  Europe  and  neighbors  in  Africa.  Three  railroad 
lines  are  going  to  pass  through  the  Pyrenees 
Let  us  then  be  friends."  Moreover,  what  about  450,- 
000  tons  of  shipping? 

The  same  distinction  between  the  people  and  the 
nobility  is  made  by  the  Socialist  FHeure,  December 
23,  "the  chief  of  the  new  Cabinet  takes  advantage  of 
President  Wilson's  invitation  to  try  and  pass  the 
sponge  of  oblivion  over  the  Germanophile  policy  of 
Spain."  The  nobility,  clergy,  army,  manufacturers, 
and  bourgeosie  were  Germanophile.  Only  a  few  Re- 
publicans hailed  the  cause  of  justice.  The  count 
against  Spain  includes  an  embargo  against  exports 
to  France,  benevolent  disregard  of  submarine  out- 
rages, and,  worst  of  all,  dangerous  German  activities 
in  Morocco.  A  final  slap  regarding  Morocco  is  de- 
livered in  the  following  sentence:  "Spain  is  attached 
by  pride  to  her  Moroccan  possessions  rather  than  by 
business  policy."  There  follows  a  veiled  hint  that 
"satisfactory  solutions  for  Moroccan  questions  will 
be  found,  especially  if  the  rumor  of  certain  conces- 
sions by  one  of  our  most  powerful  and  cordial  Allies 
is  confirmed." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Dutch 

The  Question  oe  the  Scheldt 
As  a  sequel  to  the  action  of  Holland  in  permitting 
German  troops  to  pass  through  Dutch  Limburg,  the 
Belgian  Government  is  reported  as  having  requested 
the  Dutch  Government  to  permit  the  shipment  of  war 
material  to  Antwerp  via  the  Scheldt.  Reuter  at  the 
same  time  reports  that  England  intends  to  forward 
supplies  by  way  of  that  river  and  Limburg  to  the 
British  troops  on  the  Rhine. 

The  Nieuwe  Courant  (Liberal  Germanophile), 
December  19,  is  of  the  opinion  that  these  requests  will 
undoubtedly  be  granted.  "It  is  most  probable  that 
no  objections  will  be  raised  against  ships  loaded  with 
war  material  passing  through  the  Scheldt,  provided, 
however,  that  they  fly  the  merchant  flag.  Such  pro- 
cedure would  not  have  met  with  difficulties  before  the 
war,  either.  Incidentally  this  paper  points  out  that 
the  Dutch  Prime  Minister's  only  remark  on  the  sub- 
ject was  that  the  notes  received  from  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments in  regard  to  the  crossing  of  Limburg  by 
German  troops  differed.  Disappointment  is  expressed 
that  the  public  should  learn  of  such  matters  through 
Reuter's  Agency.  It  doubts  if  this  Agency's  render- 
ings are  always  according  to  facts,  and  sees  added 
danger  in  possible  misrepresentations. 


The  Algemeen  Handelsblad  (Leading  Liberal), 
December  18,  after  branding  the  annexationist  cam- 
paign against  Limburg  and  Flemish  Zeeland  as 
"whimsical  doings  of  an  irresponsible  group  who  will 
find  no  echo  at  the  Peace  Conference,"  remarks:  "Un- 
fortunately we  cannot  say  the  same  of  the  Scheldt 
question.  The  opinion  that  a  solution  would  have 
to  be  found  through  friendly  exchange  of  views  on 
the  subject,  not  only  prevails  in  Belgium  but  it  is 
also  shared  by  influential  Netherlands,  such  as 
Treub  and  van  Doom,  members  of  Parliament.  (See 
Press  Review,  December  23.)  The  solution  is  to  be 
in  the  form  of  internationalization  of  the  Scheldt. 
Such  an  arrangement,  it  is  thought,  would  neither  be 
in  conflict  with  the  honor  and  the  dignity  of  our  coun- 
try, nor  be  detrimental  to  our  interests;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  Belgium  would  be  released  from  one 
of  the  humiliating  subserviencies  which  she  brought 
upon  herself  in  1839,  the  far-reaching  effects  of  which 
have  become  very  evident  during  this  war. 

"We  cannot  understand  how  approval  of  such  a 
plan  can  be  expressed  in  so  wanton  a  manner  from 
the  Dutch  side.  We  readily  concede  that  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Scheldt  consists  mainly  in  overseas  ship- 
ping with  Antwerp,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  all  stipulations  were  drawn  up  with  due  consid- 
eration of  this,  and,  since  the  abolition  of  the  river- 
toll,  they  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  burden  on 
Antwerp's  shipping.  We  repeat  that  if  Belgium  has 
any  reason  for  complaint,  she  would  meet  no  opposi- 
tion toward  friendly  consideration.  Navigation  with 
Antwerp  must  be  unhindered,  and  in  providing 
for  this,  it  should  be  remembered  that  shipping  on  our 
Scheldt  is  primarily  a  Belgian  interest. 

"But  it  must  remain  at  that.  We  cannot  permit 
under  the  cloak  of  supposedly  Belgian  interests,  a 
servitude  to  be  imposed  on  our  territory.  The  inter- 
nationalization of  our  Scheldt  would  mean  nothins; 
short  of  this,  and  our  river  might  become  part  of  the 
war-zone  in  wars  in  which  our  country  is  not  involved. 
• 

"Because  of  the  desires  of  Belgium,  shall  we  per- 
mit our  territory  to  become  an  international  battle- 
ground? Our  answer  must  be  no,  unless  we  are  com- 
pelled to  cede  to  superior  force.  Jhr.  Nolen's  motto 
expressed  in  the  House,  "do  not  touch  our  territory" 
was  unanimously  approved.  This  also  applies  to 
the  Scheldt.  Our  honor  and  dignity  may  not  be  so 
much  at  stake;  but  our  interests  are  in  danger:  the 
Scheldt  cannot  become  a  war  zone  without  its  banks 
being  included,  and  no  one  will  deny  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  such  a  condition  for  our  country. 
This  would  constitute  a  real  danger,  if  Belgium  were 
to  be  involved  in  another  war.  But  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  object  of  internationalizing  the 
Scheldt  is  only  to 'meet  that  remote  possibility;  since 
such  possibility  is  small  indeed,  the  interests  which 
Belgium  would  derive  from  such  a  change,  are  also 
negligible. 

"In  the  above  remarks,  the  possibility  of  a  League 
of  Nations  was  not  taken  into  account.  Naturally,  if 
such  a  League  should  come  about  and  we  form  a 
part  of  the  same,  we  should  have  to  co-operate  in  the 
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execution  of  the  decisions  taken  by  the  League.  If 
necessary,  we  should  open  our  Scheldt  for  the  war- 
ships of  the  League.  But  even  for  this  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  make  the  Scheldt  an  international  river;  be- 
cause in  such  a  case  we  should  be  bound  to  give  free 
access  to  the  united  land  and  sea  forces  not  only  to 
the  Scheldt  but  also  to  our  entire  territory,  without 
the  necessity  of  a  special  internationalization  of  the 
river. 

The  Handelshlad  then  wonders  if  the  interests  of 
Belgium  would  really  be  served  by  making  the  Scheldt 


an  international  river.  It  points  out  the  improbabil- 
ity that  conditions  that  have  obtained  in  the  past  war 
will  ever  recur,  and  observes  that  the  future  might 
bring  unknown  possibilities  which  might  make  the 
closing  of  the  Scheldt  a  real  advantage  to  Belgium. 
"However  this  may  be,  we  trust  that  the  Dutch  pub- 
lic will  not  continue  to  treat  this  question  so  super- 
ficially as  has  been  done  in  some  circles.  We  hope, 
too,  that  exhaustive  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
question  of  how  far  a  concession  to  Belgium,  such  as 
the  internationalization  of  the  Scheldt,  would  be  in 
keeping  with  Dutch  interests." 
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Responsibility  for  the  War 
Following  the  Lerchenfeld  revelations  of  Novem- 
ber 23  (Press  Review,  December  3),  the  conviction 
has  steadily  grown  in  Germany  that  the  old  Imperial 
regime  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  Statements  indicating  this  feeling  have  ap: 
peared  chiefly  in  the  organ  of  Kurt  Eisner's  govern- 
ment, the  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten.  Profes- 
sor M.  J.  Bonn,  Director  of  the  Commercial  High 
School  in  Munich,  Professor  F.  W.  Foerster,  a  pacif- 
ist and  at  present  Eisner's  Minister  to  Switzerland., 
and  Count  Max  Montgelas,  the  pacifistic  General, 
have  written  interesting  editorials  on  this  subject. 
A  polemic,  so  dear  to  the  spirit  of  the  German  peo- 
ple, has  been  started.  Shall  Germany  accuse  herself 
of  guilt? 

PROFESSOR  BONN 

(Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  December  9.) 
"The  starting  point  of  all  remarks,  unfortunately, 
must  be  that  we  Germans  have  lost  our  freedom  of 
determination,  at  least  until  the  close  of  the  Peace 
Conference.  .  .  .  Likewise,  if  we  think  of  social 
reconstruction,  our  first  aim  must  be  to  regain  our 
freedom  of  action. 

"This  can  only  be  done  by  the  conclusion  of  a 
difficult  peace.  Our  enemies  still  distrust  us.  .  .  .• 
Without  the  removal  of  this  distrust,  a  prolongation 
of  the  armistice,  on  better  terms,  is  impossible.  In 
this  light  the  recent  steps  taken  by  the  government  of 
Bavaria  are  easily  understandable. 

"However,  this  way  of  reaching  peace  can  never 
prove  successful.    .    .    In  order  to  better  the  peace 
terms  a  tiny  bit,  we  are  sacrificing  the  leaders  whom 
we  have  followed  so  long.    The  German  people 
thereby  imitate  the  unpraiseworthy  example  of  Wil- 
liam II,  who,  to  escape  responsibility  for  his  own 
politics,  is  now  seeking  to  throw  the  blame  onto  his 
most  faithful  subjects.    The  question  of  responsibil- 
ity should  be  settled  in  the  peace  treaty,  by  an  inter- 
national commission.    This  body,  however,  should 
not  only  publish  actual  facts,  but  likewise  gather  evi- 
dence from  witnesses  in  all  lands.    We  must  remem- 
ber that  we  have  to  do  with  an  accuser,  not  a  judge, 
and  that  the  enemy,  because  he  is  an  accuser,  will 
lack  the  impartiality  of  a  judge.    It  does  not  become 
our  dignity  to  gain  his  good  will  by  offering  spon- 
taneously the  role  of  judge.    Exactly  those  among 
our  enemies  who  are  suspicious,  see  in  self-accusa- 
tion another  German  trick  to  secure  better  peace 
terms. 

"The  same  is  true  if  we  give  the  enemy  an  op- 
portuninty  to  play  with  the  thought  of  the  ruin  of 
Germany.  If  our  people  keep  an  undivided  com- 
munity of  interest,  a  lasting  peace  is  possible,  which 
will  care  for  the  just  needs  of  the  nation,  and  make 


possible  our  entry  into  a  league  of  nations.  If  Ger- 
many falls  apart,  the  enemy  need  no  longer  pose  as 
just,  for  the  German  fragments  will  be  too  weak  to 
resist  any  aggression  no  matter  how  glaring.    .    .  . 

"It  is  one  great  service  of  the  Bavarian  Govern- 
ment that,  after  some  vacillating,  it  has  known  how 
to  bring  this  matter  to  a  head.  To  be  fit  for  negotia- 
tions with  the  Allies  the  Government  must  have  re- 
ceived its  power  in  an  orderly  manner  from  the  peo- 
ple. It  must  not  be  a  factional  government,  caring 
for  the  separate  interests  of  separate  groups.  Whether 
this  or  that  member  of  the  government  is  compromised^ 
by  association  with  the  past,  is  not  a  matter  of  great 
importance. 

"It  is  not  enough  that  a  government  of  this  kind 
is  at  hand  in  Bavaria.    Another  must  exist  in  the 
Empire,  which  will  have  control  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  nation.   It  leads  to  nothing  if  Munich  expresses 
dissatisfaction  with  Berlin  because  the  new  national 
government  has  admitted  members  of  the  old  regime 
into  its  body  politic.    A  successful  policy,  moreover, 
is  impossible  if  Berlin  takes  no  account  of  South  Ger- 
man wishes  and  refuses  to  spare  South  German  sensi- 
bilities.   Imperial  politics  must  be  made  in  Berlin 
with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  South  Ger- 
man states.   And  it  must  remain  clear  throughout  that 
the  initiative  today  does  not  rest  with  Germany  but 
with  her  enemies:  that  is  the  fate  of  the  conquered. 
Germany  must  confine  herself  to  the  defensive.  At 
present  self -accusation  is  useless.    The  real  need  is 
an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  mankind,  accompanied 
by  revelations  from  all  sides." 

PROFESSOR  FOERSTER 

(Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  December  20.) 
The  paper  itself  publishes  a  short  introduction  to 
Foerster's  article. 

The  editorial  itself  goes  on  to  say:    "Under  the 
title  'Before  the  Decisive  Moment,'  Professor  Dr.  M. 
J.  Bonn  published  an  article  in  No.  622  of  the, 
Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  in  which  he  made 
many  striking  points  on  the  question  of  responsibil- 
ity, and  also  some  remarks  which  I  cannot  leave 
uncontested.    The  Herr  Professor  believes  that  for 
the  time  being  no  confession  of  German  guilt  should 
be  made,  for  it  would  only  be  misunderstood  by  our 
enemies; — the  question  ought  to  be  settled  by  an  in- 
ternational commission  empowered  to  gather  evidence 
in  all  lands.    Now  the  testimony  gathered  from  indi- 
vidual witnesses  seems  to  me  a  secondary  matter  in 
the  determination  of  collective  responsibility.  And 
even  in  what  concerns  this  minor  premise  we  need 
only  compare  the  German  White  Book  and  the  British 
Blue  Book  to  understand  that  the  military  aristocracy 
of  Berlin,  whose  existence  was  uncontested  for  four 
years  save  by  a  servile  press,  and  whose  fall  was 
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brought  about  only  by  a  decisive  military  defeat,  was 
fundamentally  responsible  for  the  events  and  decis- 
ions of  the  fatal  July  days  of  1914. 

"It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  military  way  of 
thinking  was  not  the  fault  of  a  small  class,  but  the 
political  axiom  of  the  whole  system  of  German  edu- 
cation. From  it  inevitably  sprang  that  unhealthy  pol- 
icy of  'Weltpolitik'  which,  as  Hamann  says,  under- 
estimated the  scope  and  earnestness  of  the  British  at- 
tempts at  conciliation.  It  left  Germany  isolated  at 
the  Hague  Conferences.  It  called  forth  the  encir- 
cling politics  of  Edward  VII,  and  convinced  the  whole 
world  that  the  perpetuation  of  the  policy  of  the 
mailed  fist  was  the  prime  goal  of  all  German  activity. 

"The  same  spirit  of  militarism  which  plunged  us 
into  war  had  as  a  consequence  a  military  strategy 
which  ended  in  disaster.  In  a  delusion  bordering  on 
madness,  our  leaders  branded  as  military  necessities, 
measures  which  step  by  step  arraigned  the  whole  world 
in  arms  against  us.  The  day  came  when  this  contempt 
for  political  and  moral  principles  led  to  short-sighted 
calculations  even  from  a  military  standpoint.  Into 
what  distress  did  the  so-called  'necessity'  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Belgium  plunge  us!  The  military  tendency 
of  our  education  bears  the  chief  guilt  for  the  pro- 
longation of  the  war.  We  simply  could  not  grasp 
the  fact  that  the  enemy — not  from  a  spirit  of  ideal- 
ism but  from  economic  and  political  policy — saw  his 
foremost  aim  in  the  institution  of  a  League  of  Nations. 
At  many  points  during  the  last  year  we  might  have 
gained  an  honorable  peace  by  exchanging  our  vague 
general  offers  for  the  concrete  individual  solutions 
which  Wilson  offered  to  quench  the  blaze  in  Europe. 
Militarism,  and  the  military  way  of  thinking,  how- 
ever, could  not  agree  to  such  a  well-timed,  unequiv- 
ocal step.  All  this  is  now  as  clear  as  day,  even  to 
the  people  who  travel  third  and  fourth  class  on  the 
trains. 

"Why  not  admit  openly  our  incontrovertible  con- 
fusion? It  is  useless  to  pretend  that  all  are  equally 
guilty,  and  that  new  testimony  must  be  gathered  to 
probe  out  the  truth.  Every  people  has  its  moral 
crisis;  our  has  been  the  mailed  first  creed  since  1866. 
That  cannot  be  wiped  out.  Only  when  we  admit  it 
to  the  world  and  to  ourselves,  will  we  give  a  moral 
guaranty  that  we  have  purged  ourselves  of  the  curse. 
Civilized  society  expects  a  man  who  has  inflicted  a 
great  wrong  on  humanity  to  recognize  his  error,  re- 
pent, and  expiate.  The  same  holds  true  for  a  great 
people,  which,  through  the  fatal  errors  of  its  ruling 
classes,  bears  the  main  guilt  for  a  world-wide  catas- 
trophe. Justice  demands  that  such  a  people  repent 
before  it  is  received  again  into  the  confidential  society 
of  nations. 

"The  German  people  today  is  really  comparable 
with  King  Oedipus,  who  did  not  know  when  the 
scourge  had  left  him.  It  is  very  urgent,  therefore, 
that  Tiresias  should  begin  to  speak,  i.  e.,  that  initi- 
ated people  should  expose  the  guilt  of  Germany.  We 
care  not  what  foreign  countries  say.  This  is  a  Ger 
man  affair  of  the  first  importance.  In  the  midst  of 
a  terrific  collapse  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth 
can  save  us.    And  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  we  give 
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to  truth  the  place  of  honor,  the  effect  of  this  action 
will  not  be  lost  upon  the  better  classes  among  our 
enemies.  We  cannot  defend  ourselves  any  longer  by 
military  might,  but  we  can  stem  the  tide  a  little  by 
moral  power.  We  will  earn  a  right  for  a  moral  ap- 
peal if  we  stand  honorably  and  without  reserve  before 
the  judgment  seat." 

GENERAL  COUNT  MONTGELAS 

(Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  December  20.) 
"With  comprehensible  indignation  the  British  and 
French  peoples  about  a  year  ago  condemned  the 
action  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  in  publish- 
ing, the  secret  treaties  formerly  concluded  between 
Russia  and  the  Allies.  They  have  scarcely  changed 
their  viewpoint  since,  though  they  may  be  glad  to 
see  Berlin  and  Vienna  accuse  each  other.  That  serves 
their  tactical  and  selfish  national  aims.  Recent  events 
show  clearly  that  such  accusations  earn  no  thanks. 
Moreover,  dictates  of  international  loyalty  demand 
that  facts  concerning  all  the  Central  Powers  be  di- 
vulged only  on  the  common  consent  of  all. 

"In  my  mind  there  is  no  need  for  these  revela- 
tions. The  important  points  have  long  been  known 
in  most  foreign  countries  and  can  be  known  in  Ger- 
many by  means  of  the  official  publications  accessible 
to  everybody.  A  publication  of  all  documents  rela- 
tive to  the  question,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
would  be  desirable  to  the  historian;  but  I  for  one  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  confined  to  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian archives  alone.    .    .  . 

"The  question  whether  news  current  throughout 
the  outside  world  should  be  discussed  in  Germany  is 
quite  a  different  thing.  A  large  part  of  the  German 
people  finds  itself  in  the  position  of  a  defendant  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  charge  brought  against  him.  Such 
a  situation  is  unworthy  of  a  mature  people;  more- 
over, it  hinders  defense  against  unjust  accusations. 
So,  for  instance,  the  unjust  charge  that  Germany 
waged  a  war  of  conquest  cannot  be  successfully  re- 
futed if  we  hold  fast  to  the  legend  of  a  surprise  attack. 
Even  if  we  admit  that  an  attack  had  been  planned 
against  Serbia,  and  that  this,  through  a  concate- 
nation of  unfortunate  circumstances,  led  to  the 
dreaded  world  conflagration  (this  much  was  substan- 
tially admitted  in  the  German  answer  to  the  Pope  in 
September,  1917),  we  can  still  believe  with  a  clear, 
conscience  that  Germany  acted  as  the  peace  guardian 
of  the  world  for  44  years.  Even  in  the  crisis  of 
1905,  so  favorable  to  us  in  a  political  and  military 
way,  when  Russia  was  in  the  throes  of  military  dis- 
asters and  the  troubles  of  her  first  Revolution,  we 
never  thought  of  crossing  the  Vosges,  but  rather  in 
an  obsolete,  dynastic  way  strove  to  form  a  continental 
European  League  of  Nations. 

"It  was  a  worse  blunder  when  boundless  triumph 
in  our  initial  successes  led  us  to  demand  strategical 
guarantees  for  the  future,  when  the  untenable  accu- 
sations against  Belgium  began,  when  the  administra- 
tion of  the  occupied  territory  committed  unnecessary 
cruelties,  and  when,  finally,  overestimating  our  own 
strength  and  underestimating  that  of  the  enemy,  we 
did  not  have  sense  enough  to  return  to  our  original, 
modest  war  aims. 
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"At  first,  Pan-German  plans  of  conquest  lay  far 
away  from  the  minds  of  our  leaders.  In  July,  1914, 
no  responsible  person  thought  of  the  Flanders  coast, 
of  the  ore  basins  of  Briey  and  Longwy,  or  of  the 
veiled  annexation  of  the  Russian  border  states.  Of- 
ficially I  have  not  spoken  with  General  von  Moltke, 
Chief  of  the  Prussian  General  Staff,  and  a  well  known, 
high-minded,  noble,  and  almost  pacifistic  man,  since 
the  spring  of  1912;  but  I  know  from  former  inter- 
views that  in  case  of  the  successful  issue  of  a  war 
which  he  did  not  want,  he  wished  nothing  but  the  de- 
struction of  the  fortresses  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
France.  As  late  as  July  29,  1914,  Chancellor  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg  made  reserves  to  the  British  Am- 
bassador only  on  the  subject  of  the  French  colonies. 

"Frank  confession  of  the  truth,  and  open  discus- 
sion of  the  facts  condemning  us  have  been  enormously 
facilitated  by  the  crushing  armistice  conditions  im- 
posed upon  us.   The  Allied  share  of  guilt  has  thereby 
arisen.    Even  if  our  share  was  much  greater  than  it 
is,  it  would  now  be  expiated.    Accounts  are  balanced, 
we  are  quits.    Every  pharisaical  attempt  to  cast  indi- 
vidual responsibility  onto  other  persons  must  of 
course  be  opposed.    That  is  unworthy  and  cowardly. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  probing  sensationally  the  acts 
of  leading  personalities.    Everyone  knows  that  hun- 
dreds of  others  would  have  acted  in  the  same  way  if 
they  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  authority.  What 
is  now  necessary  is  the  renewal  of  the  spirit  of  unity, 
the  extermination  by  fire  and  sword  of  the  policy  of 
the  mailed  first,  and  the  return  to  the  ideals  of  three 
generations  ago,  which  were  proclaimed  by  the  best 
sons  of  the  German  race." 
NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swedish 

Treatment  of  Allied  Prisoners  in  Germany 
(This  article  is  a  continuation  of  the  article  by 
Major  Wennerstrom  of  the  Swedish  Army,  under  the 
same  title,  published  in  the  Press  Review,  December 
20.  The  former  article  dealt  rather  with  the  feed- 
ing of  the  prisoners,  their  quarters  and  their  material 
needs;  the  present  article  has  to  do  mainly  with  the 
amusement  of  prisoners,  their  relations  to  their  cap- 
tors and  racial  differences  among  the  prisoners.) 

"However  important  may  be  the  problem  of  feed- 
ing and  housing  prisoners  of  war,  there  is  another 
question  which  is  of  equal  moment,  that  is  the  prob- 
lem of  furnishing  amusement  for  them,  to  provide 
some  variety  in  their  narrow  lives  and  to  ward  off  the 
strong  tendency  towards  homesickness.     One  must 
seek  to  enter  a  prisoner's  life  and  place  one's  self 
in  his  circumstances.    What  are  the  conditions,  there 
fore,  in  which  the  war  prisoner  stands?    At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  most  of  them  were  pursuing  their 
occupations  along  industrial  or  agricultural  lines, 
very  often  under  very  severe  economic  circumstances, 
but  quite  satisfied  with  their  lot  as  long  as  they  lived 
with  and  for  their  families,  under  conditions  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  since  childhood.   Then  suddenly, 
like  a  flash  comes  a  war,  mobilization,  and  finally 
imprisonment  in  a  foreign  land,  where  strange  cus- 
toms, views,  and  religion  cause  the  war  prisoners  to 
fall  victims  to  extreme  homesickness  and  longing  for 
their  native  country.    The  prisoner  would  give  any- 


thing to  be  free  and  to  live  in  his  own  village,  even 
under  the  most  severe  conditions.  No  matter  what 
kind  of  food  he  gets,  or  how  well  he  is  treated,  this 
longing  for  home  does  not  leave  him.  A  persistent 
and  disqueting  anxiety  possesses  him  because  he  is 
uncertain  of  the  fate  of  his  family  and  relatives. 
This  is  the  prisoner  of  war's  worst  suffering.  Many 
individuals  who  cannot  support  this  strain  become 
mentally  affected.  There  is  no  small  percentage  of 
prisoners  who  become  diseased  in  this  way.  It  is 
most  pitiful  to  see  these  unfortunate  people. 

"A  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  necessitates, 
therefore,  distractions  and  amusements  for  them  as 
often  as  possible.    It  was  with  the  greatest  interest, 
therefore,  that  I  wished  to  see  what  the  Germans  had 
done  in  this  regard  for  their  prisoners.    What  I  saw 
exceeded  my  expectations,  although  I  found  in  some 
places  they  did  not  observe  the  prisoners  who  were 
mentally  deranged.    Whoever  will  speak  honestly  on 
this  subject  must  admit  that  the  demands  are  not  easy 
to  fulfill,  especially  when  the  Germans  had  to  con- 
tend against  mistrust  and  hate  on  the  part  of  the  pris- 
oners themselves,  as  well  as  from  their  own  men 
whose  comrades  and  relations  were  prisoners  in  Al- 
lied countries.    These  in  certain  places  were  treated 
with  the  greatest  severity — like  poisonous  insects, 
which  are  killed  and  trampled  under  foot.  Official 
witnesses  and  reports  are  in  existence,  which  will 
some  day  be  made  public  and  support  the  above  state- 
ment.   I  refrain  from  giving  examples  of  this  now, 
but  these  will  some  day  come  to  light;  my  aim  is 
not  now  to  bring  forward  accusations.    The  condi- 
tions in  which  both  civil  and  war  prisoners  were  kept 
at  Margin  near  Baku  might  easily  exceed  anything 
conceivable  in  this  enlightened  year  of  1918. 

"The  Russian  prisoners  who  were  confined  in  Rus-, 
sian  prison  camps  in  Germany  after  the  campaigns 
in  East  Prussia  carried  with  them  many  ornaments 
such  as  rings,  bracelets,  brooches,  and  finery,  which 
they  had  taken  from  the  German  women  whom  they 
had  first  ravished  and  then  perhaps  killed.  How 
would  such  prisoners  be  treated  in  other  countries, 
for  example  in  Sweden! 

"But  to  return  to  what  the  Germans  did  to  ease 
the  lot  of  their  prisoners,  it  can  be  said  that  in  gen- 
eral they  constructed  libraries,  theaters,  places  of 
worship,  and  also  organized  orchestras  and  choirs  in 
nearly  all  the  prison  camps,  to  which  the  German 
-officers  often  donated  instruments. 

"In  the  prison  camp  at  Frankfort,  due  to  the  in- 
itiative of  Rev.  Neander,  in  whose  company  I  visited 
most  of  the  German  prisons,  a  great  library  had  been 
constructed  in  a  Norwegian  style  of  architecture,  ac- 
commodating about  800  prisoners.    For  their  enjoy- 
ment books  and  newspapers  were  supplied  in  the  pris- 
oners' own  language.    In  a  great  many  other  prisons 
larger  libraries  and  equipments  were  found.  Like- 
wise, in  all  of  them  were  found  carpenter,  shoemaker, 
and  tailoring  outfits  and  even  places  where  prisoners 
with  an  artistic  temperament  could  paint  and  take  les- 
sons in  singing  and  music.   The  orchestras  were  com- 
posed in  most  cases  of  from  forty  to  fifty  pieces,  and 
were  led  by  very  good  men.   These  orchestras  played 
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daily  for  the  prisoners  and  were  their  main  source  of 
enjoyment.  In  general  they  were  composed  mainly 
of  Russians  who  delighted  in  playing  their  folk  songs. 
Theaters  were  also  the  occasion  of  much  pleasure. 
The  great  liberties  which  the  prisoners  enjoyed  are 
brought  to  my  mind  by  a  visit  I  made  in  1915  to 
the  prison  camp  at  Koenigsbrueck.  Here  the  pris- 
oners had  set  up  a  portrait  of  the  Czar,  which  had 
been  painted  by  one  of  them,  and  the  Russian  orches- 
tra played,  to  my  great  surprise,  the  Russian  Imper- 
ial hymn,  after  which  a  Russian  officer  gave  a  eulogy 
of  the  Czar.  The  German  officers  said  that  it  would 
be  unjust  not  to  allow  these  prisoners  of  war  to  honor 
their  Emperor  and  highest  war  hero. 

"Among  the  prisoners  at  each  camp  are  men  who 
are  trusties  and  carry  any  complaints  or  requests  to 
the  Commandant.  They  also  receive  and  make  divi- 
sion of  all  presents  from  their  native  country.  They 
decide  how  certain  funds  shall  be  spent  for  the  relief 
of  sick  or  needy  prisoners. 

"In  every  prison  camp  could  be  found  churches 
for  all  the  nationalities  of  prisoners,  and  these  were 
attended  by  both  the  prisoners  and  by  the  Germans. 
Great  care  was  taken  of  the  prison  cemeteries.  Each 
grave  was  provided  with  a  painted  wooden  cross,  on 
which  the  prisoner's  name,  regiment,  and  date  of 
death  were  painted.  In  many  cases  the  prisoners  had 
made  imposing  monuments  of  granite.  A  prisoner 
of  war  has  habitually  buried  with  full  military  hon- 
ors. 

"The  hospitals  were  considerably  better  than  those 
at  Swedish  mobilization  points.  The  inmates  were 
often  treated  by  doctors  and  sanitary  personnel  of 
their  own  country,  who  were  also  prisoners.  In  the 
hospitals  the  prisoners  slept  on  iron  bedsteads  and 
between  sheets.  The  greatest  number  of  sick  were 
already  affected  with  tuberculosis  when  admitted  to 
the  prisons,  and  were  beyond  hope.  At  one  time  when 
I  was  leaving  such  a  hospital,  I  saw  eight  coffins  piled 
up  and  I  asked  if  eight  prisoners  had  died  during  the 
day.  The  reply  was  that  the  coffins  were  generally 
kept  there.  In  my  report  I  expressed  the  conviction 
that  this  was  very  indelicate;  and  the  war  ministry 
notified  the  Commandant  to  keep  these  coffins  in  a 
more  inconspicuous  place. 

"With  only  two  exceptions  the  Commandants  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  enable  us  to  make  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  prisons.  I  and  my  col- 
leagues were  allowed  the  fullest  freedom  in  going 
about  the  prisons,  and  in  talking  to  prisoners  without 
witnesses.  The  following  episode  will  show  the  ex- 
tent to  which  we  were  allowed  this  liberty.  We  were 
visiting  an  officers'  prison  in  Schoenwald,  Wiesa  in 
Saxony.  I  had  visited  all  the  officers  in  their  rooms 
in  company  with  the  German  Adjutant,  who  remem- 
bered that  a  Russian  Colonel  had  just  received  sev- 
eral days'  arrest  because  he  had  assisted  a  French 
officer  to  escape  by  giving  him  civilian  clothes.  The 
Adjutant  asked  me  to  visit  the  Russian,  as  he  no 
doubt  would  be  sorry  to  hear  that  I  had  been  there 
without  seeing  him.  I  was  very  glad  to  do  this,  but 
asked  the  German  officer  to  accompany  me  to  see  for 
himself  that  everything  went  as  it  should.    That  was 


not  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commandant,  but 
I  insisted  and  an  interpreter  was  also  sent  along.  The 
Commandant  himself  opened  the  door  for  me  to  the 
Colonel's  room,  which  was  exceptionally  large.  In 
the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a  planing  table  and 
beside  it  stood  a  giant  with  a  long  beard.  The  Ger- 
man Commandant  had  gone  and  the  interpreter  and 
myself  were  alone  with  the  Colonel.  At  first  the  Rus- 
sian was  very  pleasant,  but  he  soon  began  to  express 
himself  with  the  greatest  hate  and  in  the  most  insult- 
ing manner  towards  Germany.  I  tried  to  quiet  him 
but  it  was  no  use.  When  we  returned  to  the  Comman- 
dant, the  interpreter  reported  what  the  Russian  had 
said,  and  I  certainly  thought  it  would  go  hard  with 
him.  But  the  German  simply  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  said:  'That  is  the  thanks  one  gets,  but  he  is  of 
course  angry  with  me  because  I  had  to  arrest  him.' 

"On  many  occasions  I  was  surprised  to  see  the 
freedom,  and  even  disrespect  with  which  the  prison- 
ers came  to  me  with  complaints  in  the  presence  of  the 
German  officers.  The  latter  always  allowed  the  pris- 
oners to  see  me  without  hindrance  and  allowed  me  to 
investigate  the  matter,  meanwhile  saying  that  they 
had  nothing  to  conceal.  In  this  way  a  bleeding  Rus- 
sian prisoner  came  to  see  me  one  day,  and  complained 
that  he  had  been  struck  without  cause.  The  German 
officer  asked  me  to  investigate  the  matter  and  told  me 
that  if  the  prisoner  was  innocent  the  man  who  struck 
him  would  be  punished.  I  found  that  it  was  a  Rus- 
sian non-commissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters 
who  had  punished  him  because  he  had,  against  orders, 
smoked  cigarettes  in  the  barracks  and  thereby  set  fire 
to  a  straw  mattress  which  had  nearly  caused  the  bar- 
racks to  burn  up.  The  Russian  non-commissioned 
officer  was,  however,  gravely  cautioned  that  he  had 
no  right  to  hit  the  offender.  On  many  occasions  I 
noted  that  the  prisoners  were  far  more  bitter  against 
their  own  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  than 
against  the  German  officers. 

"The  Germans,  in  general,  praised  the  French  and 
Russian  prisoners'  conduct,  but  had  complaints 
against  the  English.  The  latter  generally  conducted 
themselves  in  a  very  haughty  manner  to  the  prisoners 
of  other  nationalities  and  to  the  guards.  The  other 
prisoners  always  greeted  each  other,  but  this  the  Eng- 
lish rarely  did,  or  if  they  did,  acted  very  sullenly. 
They  did  not  want  to  mingle  with  the  Russians  and 
greatly  offended  them  by  showing  their  dislike.  I 
always  made  it  a  point  to  ascertain  whether  the  Eng- 
lish prisoners  needed  anything  or  not,  and  asked  them 
about  it;  but  I  always  received  the  answer  that  they 
did  not  wish  anything  and  had  everything  they  wanted. 
I  regarded  this  as  unusual,  because  the  other  prison- 
ers always  wanted  something  and  I  determined  that  I 
would  find  out  the  reason  for  this.  On  Christmas  Eve 
in  the  year  1915,  I  visited  the  prison  in  Wittenberg 
where  about  300  English  prisoners  were  kept.  I  went 
down  to  the  barracks  and  found  the  Englishmen  in 
new  and  splendid  uniforms,  very  cheerful  and  in 
anything  but  a  sad  condition.  I  asked  them  if  they 
had  any  particular  wishes,  because  people  in  Sweden 
were  prepared  to  help  them.  But  they  laughed  and 
said  'No,  we  have  received  all  we  want  from  home.' 
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Each  of  them  just  received  a  package  with  presents 
and  also  five  marks.  The  German  officers  said  that 
no  one  received  as  much  help  from  home  as  the  Eng- 
lishmen but  they  never  shared  with  anyone  who  did 
not  receive  anything.  The  Russians  received  least  of 
all  and  the  Germans  said  it  seemed  as  if  the  Rus- 
sians had  been  forgotten  by  their  people.  In  order 
to  be  sure,  however,  that  the  Englishmen  did  not  want 
for  anything  I  asked  two  English  doctors  who  were 
then  prisoners  there,  namely  Maj.  H.  E.  Priestly  and 
Capt.  A.  C.  Vidol,  to  call  some  English  soldiers  into 
their  rooms  and  ask  them  if  they  had  any  special 
wishes  or  wanted  anything.  This  was  done  but  the 
answer  was  tim  same. 

"The  English  and  French  found  the  life  as  pris- 
oners most  difficult.  However,  a  very  small  part  of 
the  prisoners  actually  lived  in  the  prisons,  the  greater 
number  working  outside  on  various  kinds  of  work. 
The  prisoners  of  war,  at  least  the  greatest  number, 
wished  to  get  out  and  work,  partly  because  they  en- 
joyed greater  freedom  and  partly  because  they  were 
paid  for  their  labor.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  sight 
to  see  prisoners,  without  guards,  plowing,  hauling 


hay,  and  even  acting  as  hostlers  at  inns  in  different 
places  throughout  the  country. 

"Complaints  from  prisoners  were  fairly  frequent, 
but  these  were  for  the  most  part  in  connection  with 
the  food,  of  which  they  said  there  was  not  enough 
variety  or  enough  fat.  Besides  this,  there  was  not 
enough  sugar;  but  this  commodity  was  scarce  in  the 
neutral  countries  also.  Outside  of  that  it  was  very 
seldom  that  I  heard  any  complaints  as  to  poor  treat- 
ment. They  had  even  expected  that  they  would  re- 
ceive very  severe  treatment,  they  even  expected  to 
be  tortured.  On  my  questioning  them  why  they  had 
thought  so,  they  said  that  before  every  battle  their 
officers  had  told  them  that  their  worst  fate  would  be 
to  fall  into  German  hands,  and  that  death  on  the  bat- 
tlefield would  be  far  better. 

"It  is  certain  that  the  manner  in  which  a  country 
treats  its  prisoners  of  war  is  an  infallible  indication 
of  how  far  that  country  has  progressed  in  culture  and 
civilization.  It  is  a  history,  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word.  Therefore,  to  ascertain,  by  authentic  re- 
ports and  documents,  the  treatment  of  war  prisoners 
in  each  of  the  belligerent  nations,  is  to  learn  the  meas- 
ure of  culture,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  in 
each  country. 
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Senator  Lodge's  Speech  on  the  Fourteen  Points 
In  view  of  the  recent  report  that  Senator  Lodge 
had  made  public  twenty-one  conditions  advocated  by 
the  Republican  Party  as  a  basis  for  peace  (Press 
Review,  December  25),  a  dispatch  from  the  Ameri- 
can Correspondent  of  the  Times,  published  in  that 
paper  December  23,  is  of  special  interest.  This  dis- 
patch, dated  December  21,  which  reports  a  speech 
made  by  Senator  Lodge  on  the  Fourteen  Points  is,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

'•Senator  Lodge,  speaking  in  the  Senate  yester- 
day as  leader  of  the  Republican  Party,  which  in  the 
next  Congress  will  exercise  a  majority  vote  in  both 
Houses,  criticized  at  great  length  the  Fourteen  Points 
of  President  Wilson's  peace  program.  His  carefully 
prepared  speech  was  frankly  addressed  to  the  peoples 
and  Governments  of  the  Allied  countries  with  the  ob- 
ject of  convincing  them  that  the  President's  program 
has  no  support  either  of  the  American  nation  or  of 
that  branch  of  the  Legislature  before  whom  any  treaty 
of  peace  must  come  for  ratification.    .    .  . 

"Discussing  five  points  with  which  he  disagreed, 
Mr.  Lodge  declared  that  the  United  States  had  never 
seen  more  secret  diplomacy  than  in  the  last  four  years 
under  President  Wilson.  He  described  secret  diplo- 
macy as  a  loose  term,  and  said  that,  in  any  case,  it 
was  a  question  of  no  vital  importance  at  the  moment. 
'Whatever  our  views  may  be  about  methods  of  diplo- 
macy we  can  make  peace  with  Germany  without  un- 
dertaking to  settle  what  shall  constitute  secret  diplo- 
macy in  future  and  what  shall  not.' 

"Mr.  Lodge  proceeded:  'The  next  point  is  free- 
dom of  navigation  upon  the  seas  outside  territorial 
waters.  Here  again  is  a  subject  which  is  not  defined. 
The  seas  are  free  to  navigation  in  time  of  peace; 
therefore  this  proposition  can  only  apply  to 
time  of  war,  and  what  it  is  proposed  to  do  in  regard 
to  freedom  of  navigation  in  time  of  war,  we  have  yet 
to  learn.  If  it  means  that  belligerent  right  of  block- 
ade by  which  in  large  measure  the  United  States  was 
able  to  win  the  Civil  War,  I  think  the  United  States, 
as  the  greatest  maritime  nation  in  the  world  next  to 
Great  Britain,  will  hesitate  before  it  abandons  a  wea- 
pon absolutely  necessary  to  its  own  safety  and  with  re- 
gard to  troubles  within  the  regions  covered  by  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  I  cannot  imagine  that  England 
would  for  one  moment  think  of  abandoning  the  right 
of  blockade.'  " 

Senator  Lodge  is  reported  to  have  referred  to 
"The  Administration's  program  of  a  Navy  equal  to 
Great  Britain's,"  and  to  have  said: 

"  T  will  merely  say  that  it  seems  to  me  extraor- 
dinary that  we  should  enter  upon  a  scheme  for  eternal 
peace  throughout  the  world  by  proposing  to  build  a 
Navy  which  in  seven  years  is  to  be  the  equal  of  that 
of  England.' 


"Passing  on  to  the  President's  proposal  for  the 
removal  of  economic  barriers,  Mr.  Lodge,  after  men- 
tioning that  the  President  had  defined  it  to. mean  that 
there  should  be  no  discrimination  between  different 
nations  in  the  traiffs  which  any  nation  might  impose 
on  imports,  said: — 'This  would  prevent  our  having 
the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba,  which  has  been  of 
great  value  both  to  the  island  and  to  ourselves;  and 
if  past  treaties  were  exempted,  it  would  still  prevent 
our  making  similar  treaties  with  any  of  our  neigh- 
bors in  America,  because  a  reciprocity  treaty  is  in 
its  very  nature  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  one  nation 
against  other  nations.  Personally  I  believe  that  we 
should  have  the  right  to  discriminate  against  Ger- 
many, if  we  choose,  or  against  any  other  nation.' 

"Dealing  with  the  fourth  point  about  reduction 
of  armaments  and  'its  queer  expression  in  the  Admin- 
istration's new  naval  policy.'  Mr.  Lodge  said  that  it 
was  a  question  which  ought  to  be  postponed,  adding: 
'It  may  be  imperative  to  determine  what  sort  of  arma- 
ment Germany  shall  have  by  sea  or  land,  because  Ger- 
many has  tried  to  conquer  the  world,  and  the  world 
having  conquered  Germany,  has  the  right  to  put  re- 
strictions on  her  which  would  prevent  her  attempting 
a  conquest  a  second  time.  But  there  is  no  reason  for 
bringing  up  at  this  moment  a  general  question  of  this 
sort  which  cannot  now  be  intelligently  determined 
with  the  world  in  the  broken  and  torn  condition  it 
now  is  in.' 

"Mr.  Lodge  discussed  a  League  of  Nations  at 
length.  He  said:  'The  attempt  to  form  a  League  of 
Nations  now — and  I  mean  an  effective  League,  with 
power  to  enforce  its  decrees,  for  no  other  is  worth 
discussion — tends  at  this  moment  only  to  embarrass 
the  peace  which  we  ought  to  make  at  once  with  Ger- 
many. The  effect  of  an  attempt  to  attach  any  provi- 
sion for  an  effective  League  of  Nations  to  the  treaty 
of  peace  now  being  made  with  Germany,  would  be 
to  launch  the  nations  who  have  been  fighting  Ger- 
many upon  a  sea  of  endless  discussion  and  would 
cause  wide  differences  and  bring  about  long  delays. 
If  the  attempt  was  successful  and  a  League  of  Na- 
tions, with  the  powers  about  which  I  have  ventured 
to  inquire  vested  in  it,  were  to  come  here  before  this 
Senate,  it  might  endanger  the  peace  treaty  and  force 
amendments  which  certainly  would  lead  to  long  de- 
lays.' 

"Mr.  Lodge  admitted  that  the  idea  of  a  League 
of  Nations  was  a  captivating  one,  and  dwelt  upon  the 
difficulty  of  discussing  it  so  long  as  its  advocates  drape 
themselves  in  trailing  clouds  and  glory,  and  omit  to 
tell  the  world  the  conditions  to  which  they  proposed 
to  bind  the  nations.  Was  Germany  to  be  admitted 
to  the  League?  Were  the  small  nations  to  have  an 
equal  vote  with  the  large  nations,  and  was  Britain  to 
have  a  vote  for  each  of  her  Dominions  and  depen- 
dencies?   These  and  many  other  questions  he  asked, 
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arguing  that  Avhile  it  was  very  beautiful  to  talk  about 
a  League,  they  must  be  very  clear  in  their  own  minds, 
and  very  honest  with  themselves,  or  they  would  end 
by  making  promises  which  could  not  be  fulfilled." 

The  Glasgow  Herald,  December  24,  is  almost  the 
only  daily  journal  which  gives  any  editorial  notice  to 
Senator  Lodge's  speech.  It  states  that  "European 
peoples  think  much  of  President  Wilson's  noble  cam- 
paign and  very  little  of  the  belittling  and  befogging 
politics  of  his  adversaries  across  the  Atlantic,"  and 
continues:  "If  we  read  Senator  Lodge  aright,  he  is 
pretty  well  content  to  see  humanity  reverting  to  some- 
thing very  like  its  old  position  of  the  armed  truce. 
So  is  our  old  enemy  Hindenburg.  He  has  just  issued 
a  proclamation,  as  head  of  an  army  which  he  admits 
no  longer  exists,  that  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  the 
cave-dweller.  He  is  a  'stand-patter'  out  and  out. 
'The  utter  destruction  of  the  national  strength  of  the 
German  people  is  the  intention  of  these  destructive 
and  disruptive  spirits  who  are  working  to  impede  the 
reorganization  of  the  Emipre  on  a  sound  political  and 
economic  basis  in  isolated  cases  of  self-seeking  van- 
ity and  untruthfulness.'  Senator  Lodge  wants  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  leave  things  alone,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  left.  He  does  not  use  such  hard  words  as  Hinden- 
burg uses  about  his  adversary.  But  the  implications 
are  similar.  The  American  Republican  and  the  Ger- 
man Imperialist  are  agreed  in  thinking  that  the 
authors  of  change  are  pestiferous  fellows  for  whom 
gags  and  handcuffs — probably  of  different  patterns — 
should  be  provided.  Senator  Lodge  dreads  lest  a 
League  of  Nations  shall  upset  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States,  and  give  all  the  little  dogs  a  right  to 
bark  alongside  of  the  big.  ...  It  would  be  most 
unfortunate  for  Germany  if  the  old  Imperialist  could 
have  his  way.  But  would  it  not  be  a  disaster  if  the 
enlightened  Senator,  with  a  whole  world  of  demo- 
cratic history  behind  him  and  the  prospect  of  a  demo- 
cratic universe  before  him,  could  persuade  humanity 
that  the  best  thing  to  be  done  with  President  Wrilson's 
schemes  would  be  to  forget  them?" 

Of  the  weekly  periodicals  the  Spectator  and  the 
Nation,  both  of  December  28,  both  touch  on  Senator 
Lodge's  speech.  The  Spectator  in  discussing  the 
League  of  Nations  notes  Mr.  Lodge's  position  in  the 
Senate  as  Leader  of  the  Republican  Party,  and  while 
it  does  not  express  a  very  definite  opinion,  it  yet  ap- 
pears to  be  more  or  less  in  accord  with  the  Senator's 
views.  "Another  matter  of  which  Mr.  Wilson,  as  a 
truly  sensible  man,  must  be  aware  is  that  cold  douches 
on  the  more  elaborate  schemes  of  a  League  of  Nations 
have  been  poured  nowhere  more  freely  than  in  the 
United  States.  The  tendency  of  "Senator  Lodge's  re- 
marks of  Friday  week  was  all  towards  discountenanc- 
ing a  visionary  constitution  for  a  League. 
Now  in  our  judgment,  if  Mr.  Wilson  contented  him- 
self with  some  such  simple  and  practical  proposal  as 
we  think  we  trace  in  all  his  utterances  on  the  subject 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  he  would  almost  certainly 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  League  created.  If 
he  aspired  too  far,  he,  and  indeed  all  of  us,  would 
have  the  lamentable  experience  of  finding  the  vision 
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dashed  and  the  League  deferred  to  some  indefinite 
date." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Nation  not  only  interprets 
Senator  Lodge's  speech  as  reactionary,  but  is  frankly 
opposed  to  his  sentiments.  In  commenting  on  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  visit  to  England,  it  says:  "The  Presi- 
dent is  the  great  force  of  rescue  and  reconciliation  in 
the  war,  and  there  is  no  other.  Senator  Lodge  aims 
at  destroying  it  and  at  eliminating  the  League  of  Na- 
tions from  the  peace.  He  can  be  assured  that  he  rep- 
resents only  the  most  reactionary  sentiment  in  this 
country,  and  barely  that.  Public  opinion  is  practi- 
cally united  on  the  conviction  that  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, whatever  its  precise  form  may  be,  should  at 
least  be  an  integral  part  of  the  settlement.  Senator 
Lodge  will  on  this  point  address  himself  to  his  coun- 
trymen with  his  accustomed  ability;  he  has  no  audi- 
ence here." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Spanish 

Progress  of  Catalonian  Autonomy 
On  November  29  the  deputation  of  the  members 
of  the  Catalonian  Mancomunidad  presented  to  the 
Premier  the  petition  for  an  act  granting  autonomy  to 
Catalonia.  This  petition  included  nothing  less  than 
the  proposed  Constitution  for  the  new  state,  which 
seems  fully  to  justify  the  criticism  of  its  substance 
given  in  the  Press  Review,  December  22. 

THE  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTION 

The  following  abstract  of  this  Constitution  is  taken 
from  Imparcial,  November  30: 

I.    Territory  of  Catalonia 
A. — Constitution 
The  territory  of  Catalonia  shall  consist  of  the 
provinces  of  Barcelona,  Gerona,  Lerida,  and  Tarra- 
gona. 

B. — Confederation 
Power  to  other  provinces  to  unite  with  Catalonia, 
provided : — 

(a)  That  the  petition  to  do  so  be  formulated  by 
two-thirds  of  the  municipalities  in  such  provinces. 

(b)  That  the  Parliament  of  Catalonia  consent. 

(c)  That  the  territories  to  be  united  be  contig- 
uous to  Catalonia. 

II.    The  Local  Government  of  Catalonia 
A . — Constitution 
The  local  government  will  be  constituted  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  A  Parliament  consisting  of  two  Chambers, 
one  elected  by  direct  universal  suff  rage,  and  the  other 
by  the  votes  of  the  members  of  all  the  municipalities. 

(b)  An  Executive  responsible  to  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

B. — Powers 

The  Government  thus  constituted  shall  have  full 
sovereignty  over  the  internal  affairs  of  Catalonia  ex- 
cept the  following,  in  respect  to  which  the  complete 
sovereignty  of  the  State  shall  continue  to  exist: 

(a)  International  relations  and  diplomatic  rep- 
resentation. 

(b)  Army  and  Navy.    National  defence. 

(c)  The  status  of  Spanish  citizenship  and  the 
exercise  of  individual  rights  under  Section  I  of  the 
Constitution. 
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(d )  The  revenue,  treaties  of  commerce,  and  cus- 
toms. 

(e)  The  nationality  of  merchant  vessels. 

(f)  Railways  and  canals. 

(g)  Penal  and  mercantile  code,  including  indus- 
trial and  intellectual  property. 

(h)  Weights  and  measures  and  monetary  sys- 
tem. 

(i )  The  post  and  telegraph  services. 

(j)    Public  documents  and  official  communica- 
tions. 

(k)    Social  legislation. 

The  direction  and  concession  of  water-power  will 
be  reserved  to  the  Central  Power  under  the  following 
conditions: 

(a)  That  the  waters  in  part  of  their  course  run 
through  territory  outside  of  Catalonia. 

(b)  That  their  development  has  for  its  object 
the  transport  of  power  outside  of  Catalonia. 

All  State  property  situated  in  Catalonia,  and  not 
assigned  to  the  services  reserved  to  the  Central  Power, 
shall  become  local  property.  All  documents  relating 
to  the  services  taken  over  by  the  Local  Power  shall 
be  delivered  to  it.  Until  the  Local  Parliament  com- 
mences to  legislate  on  the  matters  committed  to  its 
sovereignty,  such  matters  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  State. 

C. — Guarantees 
On  all  matters  not  reserved  to  the  Central  Power, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Local  Parliament  and  Executive 
shall  be  unlimited  except  by  the  Act  of  Constitution. 
For  the  avoidance  of  conflicts  between  the  State  and 
the  Local  Power,  a  mixed  tribunal  shall  be  constituted, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  power  settling  questions  of 
jurisdiction,  shall  be  empowered  to  annul  any  legis- 
lative or  administrative  measure  passed  either  by  the 
State  or  the  Local  Power,  which  may  encroach  on  the 
sovereignty  of  the  other. 

III.    Economic  Resources 
The  Budget  as  regards  the  autonomous  Govern- 
ment of  Catalonia  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  au- 
thority of  the  Local  Power. 

To  meet  the  cost  of  the  services  assigned  to  the 
State  under  Section  II,  the  revenue  from  monopolies 
and  administrative  services,  State  properties  and  dues, 
Treasury  and  Customs  revenue,  and  the  taxes  on  trans- 
port and  other  indirect  taxes,  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
State.  In  case  such  revenue  should  prove  insufficient, 
the  deficit  will  be  made  up  by  Catalonia. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  between  the  two  Ex- 
chequers, the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  a  local  and 
general  character  respectively  shall  be  kept  absolutely 
separate  in  the  State  budgets. 

IV.  Transition  Period 
A. — Legislative  Assembly 
Pending  the  Constitution  of  the  local  Parliament, 
which  shall  take  place  within  a  year,  its  functions 
shall  be  performed  by  a  legislative  assembly  com- 
posed of  the  members  of  District  Councils,  Deputies 
and  Senators  of  Catalonia.  The  decisions  of  such  an 
assembly  shall  be  confined  to  matters  of  extreme 
urgency,  and  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Local  Parlia- 
ment for  ratification. 


B. — The  Provisional  Government 
As  soon  as  this  law  shall  come  into  force,  a  Pro- 
visional Government  shall  be  appointed  which  shall 
be  responsible  to  the  Assembly.  Such  Provisional 
Government  shall  undertake  all  executive  functions 
until  the  executive  authority  shall  be  appointed. 
C. — The  Mixed  Commission  for  the  Public  Services 
For  the  working  of  the  new  regime,  a  mixed  com- 
mission shall  be  appointed,  half  by  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment and  half  by  the  Local  Power. 

Such  Commission  shall  deal  with  the  following 
matters: 

(a)  Railways  and  canals  already  constructed 
and  common  to  both  authorities.  In  no  case  shall  they 
be  considered  common  if  they  do  not  go  outside  ot 
Catalonian  territory. 

(b)  Concessions  of  water-power  which  belongs 
to  the  Central  Power. 

(c)  The  determination  of  property  and  rights  to 
be  assigned  to  Catalonia  under  Section  II,  and  of  doc- 
uments relating  thereto. 

(d)  The  division  of  the  Treasuries  of  the  State 
and  Catalonia  under  Section  II. 

(e)  The  working  of  the  new  system  of  services 
and  functions  assigned  to  the  Local  Power  under  Sec- 
tion II,  with  provisions  for  the  State  officials. 

D. — Finance 

The  proceeds  of  the  Direct  taxes  collected  in  Cata- 
lonia, and  not  assigned  to  the  services  administered 
by  the  Central  Power,  shall  be  paid  provisionally  into 
the  treasury  of  the  Local  Government,  which  shall 
meet  all  the  expenses  of  the  services  and  functions 
assumed  by  such  Government. 

The  Reception  of  the  Constitution 

The  deputation,  on  presenting  this  scheme,  de- 
clares that  it  is  not  its  intention  to  draw  up  a  bill  of 
autonomy,  the  honor  of  which  will  be  left  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  merely  confined  itself  to  sketching 
the  general  lines  to  serve  the  Government  as  a  model 
for  the  future  Constitution  of  the  Catalonian  people. 

The  Premier  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  pe- 
tition without  any  comment  other  than  that  the  peti- 
tion would  shortly  receive  the  consideration  of  the 
Cabinet.  It  will  be  recalled  that  as  soon  as  this  ques- 
tion came  up  for  discussion  in  the  Cabinet,  the  Cabi- 
net fell.  Subsequently  the  Catalonian  Republicans 
issued  a  communication  to  the  press  criticising  the 
petition  on  the  ground  that  autonomy  was  obviously 
impossible  under  a  monarchy. 

The  whole  subject  was  even  more  badly  received 
in  Madrid,  after  the  publication  of  the  proposed  Con- 
stitution, than  beforehand,  when  there  could  only  be 
guesses  as  to  its  import.  An  interesting  phase  of  the 
situation  was  the  indignation  expressed  against  Senor 
Cambo  for  having  deliberately  distorted  certain  words 
of  the  Kings  into  a  promise  for  immediate  autonomy 
for  Catalonia.  According  to  the  Barcelona  corre- 
spondent of  the  Liberal,  November  29,  Senor  Cambo 
confided  to  his  intimate  friends  that  the  King,  Count 
Romanones  and  himself  had  arranged  to  grant  to 
Catalonia  an  autonomy  so  complete  as  to  amount  to 
independence.    Naturally  this  statement  was  imme- 
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diately  denied  by  the  organ  of  Count  Romanones, 
Diario  Universal,  November  29. 

Commercial  circles  were  equally  hostile.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Association  of 
Madrid  agitated  for  a  general  meeting  to  consider 
certain  resolutions  that  amounted  to  a  virtual  eco- 
nomic boycott— in  the  event  of  autonomy  being 
granted — of  all  Catalonian  firms  which  supported  the 
campaign  for  separation. 

The  reception  of  the  petition  by  Madrid  was  re- 
sented in  Barcelona.  Republicans  and  Radicals  con- 
sidered that  the  scheme  was  not  sufficiently  far-reach- 
ing, and  claimed  complete  independence.  The  mili- 
tary were,  of  course,  opposed  to  the  schme  and  de- 
manded the  total  withdrawal  of  the  Army  from  Cata- 
lonia in  the  event  of  autonomy  being  granted  (Sol, 
November  30).  The  latest  advices  from  Spain,  in 
fact,  record  the  outbreak  of  serious  disorders  in  Bar- 
celona. Senor  Alvares,  the  leader  of  the  Reformists, 
at  a  meeting  of  his  party  declared  that  it  was  bound 
to  support  Catalonian  autonomy  as  it  had  pledged 
itself  to  this  in  1917.  It  could  only  be  granted,  how- 
ever, by  the  Cortes  (Liberal,  December  2).  The  ma- 
jority of  the  audience,  however,  showed  hostility  to 
the  scheme,  according  to  Impartial,  December  2.  The 
Socialists  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  the  plutocrats 
of  the  Catalonian  league,  who  presented  the  petition, 
could  not  claim  to  represent  Catalonia.  Before  au- 
tonomy was  granted,  it  must  be  clearly  proved  that  it 
was  the  unanimous  aspiration  of  the  whole  people 
and  not  a  mere  political  move  (Diario  Universal,  De- 
cember 1).  This  view  was,  of  course,  confirmed  by 
the  action  of  the  Catalonian  Republicans  given  above, 
who  declared  among  other  things  that  they  would  not 
become  the  tools  of  Senor  Cambo. 

Senor  Cambo  delivered  a  long  speech  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Academy  of  Jurisprudence  on  November 
29.  In  substance  the  speech,  which  was  reported  in 
Impartial  of  November  30,  complained  that  Spain 
had  neglected  to  solve  her  internal  problem  during 
the  great  war,  with  the  result  that  now  she  was  obliged 
to  do  so  in  a  hurry. 

Press  comment  shows  little  variation  from  what 
has  already  been  given  (see  Press  Review,  December 
22,  26).  As  the  days  passed  by  without  any  remark- 
able event,  the  journals  opposed  to  Catalonian  au- 
tonomy made  a  frantic  search  for  topics  in  the  at- 
tempt to  show  how  utterly  impossible  autonomy  was 
at  this  time:  it  is  contrary  to  the  great  need  for  unity 
which  Spain  has  at  this  time;  it  violates  the  best  eco- 
nomic interests  of  Spain;  it  is  utterly  opposed  to  Wil- 
son's principles;  it  is  not  in  true  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  the  League  of  Nations;  it  is  a  servile  imitation  of 
Germany;  the  pro-German  press  alone  continues  in  its 
loud  clamors  for  the  immediate  granting  of  autonomy. 
Tribune,  November  29,  urges  that  the  petition  must 
be  granted  without  delay,  citing  the  Australian  Fed- 
eration Act  of  1900  and  the  Home  Rule  Act  of  1914 
as  precedents.  It  claims  that  delay  may  be  dangerous 
to  the  monarchy.  Warning  must  be  taken  from  the 
case  of  Cuba. 

Inspired  apparently  by  the  energy  with  which  the 
Catalonian  deputies  are  agitating  for  their  pet  scheme, 


the  District  Councils  of  Valencia,  Aragon  and  the 
Basque  provinces  held  assemblies  as  a  first  step  to- 
wards autonomy  (Epoca,  November  23).  On  De- 
cember 4,  a  deputation  of  Castilian  deputies  left 
Burgos  for  Madrid  with  a  petition  for  the  autonomy  of 
Castile  (Sol,  December  4).  The  Action,  December 
2,  which  had  hitherto  refrained  from  hostile  criticism 
of  the  Catalonian  demands — out  of  consideration,  pos- 
sibly, for  Senor  Cambo — vents  its  feelings  on  these 
other  seekers  for  autonomy,  describing  their  petitions 
as  puerile  and  ill-considered  imitations  of  Catalonia. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Swedish 

Suffrage  Reform  in  Sweden 
On  December  8  a  committee  on  suffrage  reform 
met  in  the  Swedish  Riksdag  for  the  purpose  of  lower- 
ing the  requirements  for  voting.  The  First  Chamber 
of  the  Riksdag  is  elected  indirectly  by  the  Lan,  or 
small  representative  bodies  of  local  districts  and 
cities;  and  the  Second  Chamber,  by  an  indirect  vote 
of  the  people.  At  the  last  elections  the  Conservative 
party  won  the  First  Chamber  by  a  small  majority  over 
the  Liberals  and  Socialists;  but  in  the  Second  Cham- 
ber, the  parties  of  the  Left,  embracing  the  Socialists 
and  Liberals,  were  successful,  by  a  majority  of  over 
two  to  one,  against  the  Right,  or  Conservative  element. 
The  latter  party  has  been  against  any  extension  of  the 
suffrage.  In  this  it  has  been  opposed  chiefly  by  the 
Socialists.  As  far  as  women  are  concerned,  they  are 
now  allowed  to  vote  for  the  members  of  the  Second 
Chamber  and  for  the  members  of  the  Lan,  who  in  turn 
elect  the  First  Chamber.  They  are,  however,  also 
allowed  to  vote  at  purely  local  elections  under  the 
same  age  limits  that  apply  to  men,  after  becoming  21 
years  of  age. 

The  substance  of  the  recent  reforms  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  General  and  equal  right  to  vote  is  given  after 
the  age  of  23  years  is  reached.  This  applies  to  vot- 
ing for  members  of  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  Riks- 
dag. The  old  age  requirement  was  25  years.  Women 
may  also  vote. 

2.  Right  to  the  vote  will  not  be  denied  on  account 
of  failure  to  pay  taxes,  and  the  wife  is  not  disqualified 
on  account  of  her  husband's  disqualification.  This  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  of  advantages  of  the  new 
reform,  for  previously  untold  numbers  of  voters,  es- 
pecially among  the  working  classes,  had  been  deprived 
of  the  vote  on  account  of  the  non-payment  of  taxes. 

3.  This  is  not  a  reform  at  all,  but  a  step  in  the 
other  direction.  Formerly  a  man  could  vote  for  the 
Landsthing — that  is,  the  Lan — after  reaching  the  age 
of  21  years.  The  Liberals  and  Socialists,  in  order  to 
get  through  any  "reform"  at  all,  had  to  compromise 
with  the  Conservatives,  who  were  not  eager  for  any 
reform,  so  that  the  age  requirement  was  raised  from 
21  to  27  years.  However,  this  is  not  so  serious  as  it 
may  seem,  for  the  Lan  is  a  more  or  less  unimportant 
body  which  can  only  deal  with  purely  local  questions. 
The  important  reform  was  in  lowering  the  age  limit 
for  the  Second  Chamber  and  in  eliminating  the  tax  as 
a  prerequisite  to  the  vote. 

The  Socialistic  and  Liberal  papers  seem  to  regard 
the  reform  in  the  light  of  a  joke,  as  far  as  admitting 
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more  people  to  the  polls  is  concerned.  The  Socialistic 
Folkets  Dagblad  Politiken  is  very  severe  in  its  criti- 
cism: "Just  as  our  antiquated  and  dark  political  sys- 
tem is  crying  for  a  change,  this  comes  in  the  shape  of 
raising  the  age  of  voting  for  the  Landsthing.  The 
result  points  an  accusing  finger  at  the  old  men's  club 
and  its  senile  blood  stagnation,  which  has  long  set  its 
stamp  on  Sweden's  political  life." 

The  Social  Demokraten,  December  18,  is  of  the 
opinion  "that  the  Social-Democratic  party  will  obtain 
a  great  majority  as  a  result  of  the  reforms;"  but  cau- 
tions the  people — that  is,  the  Social-Democrats — "to 
do  everything  they  can  to  utilize  the  victory  gained  and 
to  turn  it  to  as  full  account  as  possible,  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  best  exploitation  of  it  at  the  next  election." 

The  Stockholms  Tidningen,  December  18,  believes 
that  the  reform  "paves  the  way  for  democracy  in  Swe- 
den, and  while  much  is  lacking  in  the  new  franchise 
reform,  it  is  better  to  accept  it  than  none." 

The  Conservative  papers  of  the  Right  are  not  very 
enthusiastic  over  the  reform.  The  Svenska  Dagbladet, 
December  19,  says:  "It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  will  secure  the  utmost  results 


from  the  change  which  their  united  actions  have 
brought  about." 

The  Svenska  Morgenbladet,  of  the  same  date, 
writes:  "The  First  Chamber  (that  is,  the  Conserva- 
tives) greeted  the  new  order  of  things  not  with  joy, 
but  with  resignation  and  self-reproach." 

The  general  tone  of  the  press  seems  to  be  one  of 
relief  that  the  reform  is  completed.  The  point  most 
worthy  of  note  is  the  time  which  it  took  to  put  through 
the  proposition.  A  reform  in  the  franchise  is  some- 
thing over  which  the  Swedes  have  been  fighting  for  ap- 
proximately forty  years;  yet  this  particular  reform 
was  carried  out  in  approximately  two  weeks'  time. 
The  committee  was  appointed  on  December  7  and 
framed  the  wording  of  the  bill,  which  was  voted  upon 
December  17. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  that  the  reason 
ascribed  by  the  progressives  for  this  unheard-of  speed 
and  for  the  unexpected  lack  of  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  Conservatives,  is  the  fact  that  the  latter  saw 
iwith  fearful  eyes  the  result  of  opposition  to  democracy 
in  Germany.  The  same  fate  was  feared  for  Sweden; 
so  the  Conservatives  decided  to  give  in  without  any 
'great  struggle. 
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An  Inter-Allied  Army 
Lt.  Colonel  Fabry  has  been  publishing  a  series  of 
articles  in  Oui,  apparently  a  propaganda  in  favor  of 
an  inter-Allied  army.  As  this  inter-Allied  army,  ac- 
cording to  Colonel  Fabry's  idea,  is  to  be  based  on  the 
present  available  forces  of  each  of  the  four  great 
Allied  powers — England,  France,  Italy  and  the 
United  States — and  upon  the  sacrifices  already  suf- 
fered, it  is  clear  that  a  large  part  of  this  necessary 
police  force  for  the  League  of  Nations  yet  to  be  born, 
would  fall  upon  the  United  States.  Colonel  Fabry 
was  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  Marshal  Joffre,  and  is  still 
a  close  friend  and  supporter  of  his.  To  what  extent 
may  he  be  supposed  to  be  speaking  the  views  of  Mar- 
shal Joffre  himself?  Colonel  Fabry  was  in  favor  of 
the  unity  of  command  as  finally  achieved,  and  wrote 
one  or  two  articles  some  months  ago  to  the  effect  that 
Marshal  Joffre  had  been  the  originator  of  the  unity  of 
command,  in  fact  if  not  in  name.  Subsequently  Col- 
onel Fabry  advocated  likewise  a  unity  of  the  diplo- 
matic command,  similar  to  that  in  the  military  field. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  points  of  view 
developed  in  each  of  the  articles. 

Oui,  December  27:  ''The  Allies,  who  are  occu- 
pied with  the  restoration  of  the  world  peace  and  act- 
ing as  representatives  of  the  Society  of  Nations,  must 
establish  order  in  Russia.  Why  then  is  there  any  hesi- 
tation on  their  part  in  carrying  out  their  duty  toward 
Russia?  The  reason  is  that  they  lack  the  means.  The 
means  would  be  an  inter-Allied  expeditionary  force, 
the  composition  of  which  would  be  based  on  the  conj 
tribution  by  each  national  army  of  a  part  of  its  forces  • 
in  proportion  to  its  number  and  its  sacrifices.  It 
would  further  be  necessary  that  this  international 
force  be  at  the  service  of  a  policy  agreed  upon  by  all 
the  Allies." 

The  Allies,  at  present  disarmed  before  disorder 
in  Russia,  will  in  the  future  be  unable  to  re-establish 
order.  The  present  situation  of  the  Army  of  the  Orient 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic  is  a  case  in 
/point.  English  divisions  are  in  the  Dardanelles,  in 
the  Caucasus,  and  in  Macedonia;  the  Italians,  with  all 
their  forces,  are  in  Albania,  Dalmatia  and  Croatia. 
All  those  armies  are  now  grouped  and  occupied  with 
national  needs  in  view.  The  seven  French  divisions 
are  everywhere,  especially  where  there  is  much  trou- 
ble and  no  advantage  to  be  gained — at  Odessa  and 
Sebastopol,  in  contact  with  the  revolutionaries;  in  the 
Banat,  between  the  Serbians  and  the  Roumanians;  at 
Fiume  and  at  Ragusa,  between  the  Yugo-Slavs  and  the 
Italians;  at  Salonika,  between  the  Greeks  and  the  BuP 
garians.  France  alone  is  carrying  out  the  policing  of 
the  Allies  in  the  Balkans,  with  divisions  which  are 
worn  out  and  which  have  many  men  subject  to  release. 


Shall  we  continue  to  relieve  them  and  fulfill  our  un- 
grateful mission,  when  too  many  recent  incidents  have 
indicated  the  danger?  Here  as  in  Russia,  is  it  not  evi- 
dent that  the  Allies  need  a  unity  of  policy  and  an  inter- 
Allied  military  force?  The  situation  of  the  Army  of 
the  Orient  cannot  continue.  Is  not  the  effort  already 
made  by  the  French  army  on  the  Rhine  probably  dis- 
proportionate to  that  of  the  other  Allied  armies?  Is 
there  anybody  who  does  not  see  by  this  fact  alone  that 
we  are  in  an  unfavorable  condition  for  demobiliza- 
tion, yet  it  is  we  who  have  most  seriously  suffered  and 
are  most  seriously  fatigued." 

Colonel  Fabry's  article  of  December  28  contin- 
ues, repeating  that  with  the  end  of  hostilities  French 
soldiers  must  return,  still  the  task  of  the  Allies  is  not 
yet  finished.  Victory  must  be  followed  by  the  paci- 
fication of  the  whole  world;  order  must  be  re-es- 
tablished in  Russia,  Central  Europe  and  the  Balkans 
must  be  re-divided.  Shall  the  Allies  maintain  under 
arms,  for  the  long  period  required,  their  immense 
military  forces?  No,  already  each  country  is  ar- 
ranging to  bring  back  its  soldiers  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. In  any  case,  the  other  nations  will  have  de- 
mobilized before  France,  whose'  troops  are  mobolized 
in  greater  numbers.  The  complete  demobilization 
and  disarmament  of  the  Allies  would  compromise  the 
peace  we  are  supposed  to  have  established.  France 
must  demobilize  as  fast  as  possible,  for  she  cannot 
longer  support  a  military  weight  too  heavy  both  for 
her  population  and  for  her  remaining  strength.  France 
must  live  again,  and  if  any  divisions  are  to  be  with- 
drawn, they  ought  to  be  chosen  from  French  divisions. 

"To  establish  the  right  of  France  to  claim  this 
privilege,  it  should  be  enough  that  France  has  been 
the  most  cruelly  tried  of  the  Allied  nations,  but  it  is 
further  possible  to  recall  that  for  four  years,  despite 
the  fact  that  she  was  the  least  populous,  she  supported 
the  heaviest  military  burden.    Today  when  it  is  a 
question  no  longer  of  defending  her  existence  but  of 
the  establishment  of  order  in  Europe,  shall  France 
submit  to  remain  the  principal  military  agent  of  the 
Allies?    Shall  her  army  become  the  police  force  of 
the  Society  of  Nations?    That  is  impossible.  The 
moment  has  come  for  equitable  distribution  among  all 
the  Allied  peoples  of  the  military  charges  of  the  Al- 
lies."    Summarizing  this  situation,  Colonel  Fabry 
repeats  word  for  word  the  statement  of  the  previous 
day  in  regard  to  the  inter-Allied  army  based  on  the 
proportion  between  the  size  of  the  armies  involved 
and  their  resources. 

"It  is  the  Allies  who  must  carry  on  the  policing  of 
Europe  and  not  France  alone.     .     .     .    All  the  Al- 
lies must  run  the  same  risks  and  the  same  perils.  Let 
them  share  in  common  the  moral  obligations  and  the 
|  physical  fatigue." 
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December  29,  Colonel  Fabry  continues  his  assault, 
presenting  a  formidable  table  headed  "Resources  and 
Sacrifices  of  the  Allied  Nations."  The  four  nations 
enumerated  are  France,  England,  the  United  States 
and  Italy.  Four  columns  are  given  designating:  (1) 
The  population  without  colonies;  (2)  Number  of  men 
between  18  and  44;  (3)  Number  of  soldiers  sup- 
ported in  arms  on  the  field  on  all  fronts,  including 
colonials;  (4)  Total  losses,  dead  and  missing. 

This  is  followed  by  five  remarks  explaining  the 
table.  Remark  3  is  interesting.  It  is  prefixed  by  the 
statement  that  out  of  37  million  Frenchmen,  7,500,- 
000  soldiers  were  raised.  The  effort  of  France  has 
already  endured  four  years,  that  of  England  has  been 
progressive,  that  of  Italy  began  in  1915,  that  of  Amer- 
ica in  1917.  Remark  4.  "The  French  losses  are  pro- 
portionately higher  than  those  of  either  of  the  other 
Allies  for  two  reasons:  (1)  The  effort  of  the  French 
army  began  August  3,  1914;  (2)  The  number  of  com- 
batants properly  speaking  is  proportionately  higher 
in  the  French  armies  than  in  the  English  or  Italian. 
Three  million  French  produced  120  divisions;  2,500,- 
000  British  subjects  produced  80  divisions;  2,100,000 
Italians,  65  divisions.  France,  who  has  suffered  seri- 
ously, is  encountering  immense  difficulties  in  restoring 
her  agriculture,  industry  and  commerce,  while  no  one 
of  the  Allies  has  an  economic  effort  to  make,  compar- 
able to  hers.  From  the  month  of  August,  1914,  France 
has  given  a  greater  military  effort  than  any  one  of  her 
Allies.  The  moment  has  come  for  the  Allies  to  re- 
move from  France  the  greater  part  of  her  burden. 
The  figure  of  men  now  under  arms,  9,200,000,  is 
much  too  high  for  the  needs  of  the  Allies.  Therefore 
the  Allies  must  proceed :  ( 1 )  To  put  their  own  armed 
forces  at  tire  disposition  of  each  nation,  especially  the 
French  army;  (2)  To  create  an  inter-Allied  army; 
(3)  To  distribute  the  weight  of  this  among  all  the 
Allied  nations,  in  proportion  to  their  resources  and 
their  sacrifices  already  made." 

December  31,  Colonel  Fabry  again  continues  as 
follows: 

"1.  France  will  have  to  furnish  the  inter-Allied 
army  an  important  contingent.  Perhaps  on  the  Rhine, 
where  her  interests  are  the  most  sacred,  she  will  de- 
mand a  predominant  part.  As  a  result  of  her  geo- 
graphical situation,  France  had  to  make  an  immedi- 
ate and  extreme  effort;  with  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities she  must  take  no  more  than  her  fair  share  in 
the  police  operations. 

"2.  The  creation  of  an  inter-Allied  army  in  no 
way  prejudices  the  future  of  France's  military  status. 
It  may  aid  in  settling  the  problem.  The  entire  ques- 
tion remains,  and  M.  Clemenceau  presented  it  clearly. 
France  will  remain  constantly  in  immediate  contact 
with  Germany.  France  must  protect  herself  first  of  all 
by  her  own  means.  If  the  Society  of  Nations  gives 
France  guarantees,  whether  by  the  disarmament  of 
Germany  or  the  support  of  the  international  police 
force,  the  military  organization  of  France  will  per- 
haps be  less  in  proportion  to  the  guarantees.  This 
reasoning  has  already  been  supported  here;  it  has 
even  been  added  that  the  worst  solution  would  be 


general  disarmament,  because  that  would  leave  40 
million  Frenchmen  without  defense  against  70  mil- 
lion Germans.  France  has  nothing  to  lose  and  every- 
thing to  gain  by  the  creation  of  an  inter-Allied 
army." 

January  1:  "I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the 
creation  of  an  inter-Allied  army  is  a  necessity  for  the 
Allies  and  a  measure  demanded  by  equity — a  neces- 
sity, because  without  an  inter-Allied  army,  the  Allies 
would  be  disarmed  in  the  face  of  disorder;  a  measure 
demanded  by  equity,  because  it  would  be  unjust  for 
France  to  bear  longer  the  heaviest  military  burden." 

It  is  difficult  to  state  the  number  of  effectives  re- 
quired, but  it  is  clear  that  the  Allies  have  no  present 
need,  and  will  not  have  need,  for  nine  million  men. 
A  general  calculation  will  determine  the  total.  Ac- 
cording to  the  papers,  the  best  informed  individuals 
estimate  at  400,000  the  effectives  of  an  inter-Allied 
expeditionary  force  in  Russia.  On  this  basis  it  would 
be  possible  to  calculate  the  effectives  of  the  army  of 
occupation  on  the  Adriatic,  Dardanelles,  Danube  and 
Rhine.  Assume,  then,  a  total  of  3  million  men.  There- 
fore the  United  States,  with  a  population  of  102  mil- 
lion, who  entered  the  war  in  1917,  supported  1,600,- 
000  men  on  the  front,  lost  70,000  and  have  not  suf- 
fered, will  furnish  to  the  inter-Allied  army  a  contin- 
gent of  X  men.  The  English,  with  a  population  of 
45  million,  in  the  war  from  the  beginning  with  an 
army  and  a  fleet,  have  supported  2,500,000  in  the 
field,  have  lost  630,000,  will  therefore  furnish  a  con- 
tingent of  X  men.  The  French,  with  a  population  of 
37,800,000,  have  kept  in  line  from  the  very  first  day 
3  million  men,  they  have  lost  1,400,000,  their  coun- 
try is  devastated,  they  will  furnish  a  contingent  of  X 
men.  Similarly  for  the  Belgians,  the  Serbians  and 
the  Greeks. 

"Voluntarily  I  have  refrained  from  dividing  the 
3  million  men  judged  necessary  among  the  Ameri- 
cans, English  and  French.  Everybody  can  try  to  be 
just  and  divide  them  properly  according  to  the  re- 
sources, at  the  same  time  paying  attention  to  the  sac- 
rifices. Let  it  be  remembered  that  France  still  keeps 
under  arms  two  million  men.  I  do  not  deny  that  in 
practice  the  organization  of  these  different  corps,  and 
the  designation  of  their  chiefs,  would  give  rise  to  cer- 
tain discussions,  and  would  present  certain  difficulties; 
but  if  the  Allies  retreat  in  face  of  them,  they  run  the 
risk  of  finding  themselves  face  to  face  with  other 
difficulties  still  more  serious. 

"Finally,  if  the  Allies  cannot  now  conquer  these 
difficulties,  is  it  not  useless  to  keep  on  hoping  to  see 
the  Society  of  Nations  surmount  them  finally?  The 
supreme  command  and  the  local  command  must  re- 
main inter-Allied  organizations.  We  have  had  ex- 
perience— all  honor  to  the  French  generals — and 
these  commands  can  be  organized,  and  will  function 
without  friction  and  loyally,  according  to  the  gen- 
eral situation.  The  Allied  armies  in  France  in  1915 
and  1916,  at  the  beginning  of  1917  and  since  March 
26,  1918,  have  lived  under  the  regime  of  a  united 
command  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  governments 
of  the  Allies,  and  the  armies  of  the  Orient  have 
grouped  under  the  same  chiefs  the  soldiers  of  five 
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Allied  nations.  In  view  of  what  the  Allies  have  done 
to  earn  their  victory,  are  they  incapable  of  trying  the 
same  thing  to  establish  peace?" 

ALLIED  PRESS— Italian 

The  Expense  of  the  War 
Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  financial 
reconstruction  in  Italy  (see  Press  Review,  December 
31),  is  that  of  the  expense  to  which  she  has  been  put 
by  the  war.  A  certain  portion  of  public  opinion  is 
much  concerned  about  Italy's  share  of  the  indemnity 
to  be  paid  to  the  Allies  by  the  Central  Powers.  Apro- 
pos of  the  financial  clauses  of  the  armistice,  the  Cor- 
Here  della  Sera,  December  13,  asks:  "And  what  will 
Italy  do  as  regards  Austria?  Is  there  an  Italian  sub- 
committee of  finance  attached  to  the  International 
Armistice  Commission?  We  cannot  doubt  that  there 
is,  but  no  one  has  said  anything  about  it.  Has  it  im- 
posed on  our  enemy  conditions  similar  to  those  fixed 
by  France  and  Belgium  for  Germany?  We  hope  such 
measures  have  been  taken,  but  if  so,  why  have  they 
not  been  made  public?"  The  same  paper  adds  that 
the  press  has  paid  too  little  attention  to  this  most  im- 
portant issue. 

The  Naples  Mattino,  December  6,  however,  com- 
menting on  the  London  Peace  Conference,  also  raises 
the  question  of  Italy's  share  of  the  indemnity: 

"It  seems  certain  that  the  agreement  arrived  at  by 
the  Franco-English-Italian  Conference  at  London  is 
based  upon  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  Occidental 
Europe  there  are  two  victors,  France  and  Italy,  and 
two  vanquished  nations,  Germany  and  Austria.  It 
would  be  impossible  even  to  think  of  a  solution  of  the 
war  which  should  honor  only  one  victor,  France,  and 
leave  three  vanquished  nations,  Germany,  Austria  and 
Italy.  Such,  however,  would  be  Italy's  situation  if 
she  issued  from  the  Peace  Conference  without  an  eco- 
nomic guarantee  for  her  future,  while  France  is  so  mi- 
nutely arranging  and  completing  her  program  of  eco- 
nomic reparation.  .  .  .  If  we  allow  the  prob- 
lem of  indemnity  to  develop  contrary  to  our  interests, 
the  future  position  of  Italy  will  be  that  of  a  pariah 
among  nations." 

On  December  7  the  Mattino  resumes  its  thesis,  con- 
sidering the  question  from  a  slightly  different  angle, 
pointing  out  the  necessity  for  Europe  and  especially 
for  France  of  a  politically  powerful  Italy,  and  adds 
that  an  Italy  politically  powerful  can  result  only  from 
a  strengthening  of  Italy's  economic  position.  She 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  productive  nation  of  the 
first  order  and  should  be  privileged  in  the  distribution 
of  raw  material. 

II  Secolo,  December  11,  prints  a  pertinent  com- 
munication of  the  Volta  Agency:  "The  Italian  Gov- 
ernment is  making  every  effort  to  arrive  at  the  sum 
which  represents  the  total  cost  of  the  war,  in  order  to 
determine  the  indemnity  which  must  be  paid  by  our 
enemies.  By  cost  of  the  war  is  not  to  be  understood 
merely  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  government  while 
carrying  it  on,  but  the  entire  money  value  of  all  the 
damage  done.  ...  It  results  from  a  tentative 
calculation  that  the  amount  of  indemnity  due  Italy 
would  exceed  100  billion  (lire).     .     .     .    At  the 


London  Conference,  the  Allies  agreed  that  the  Cen- 
tral Empires  ought  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  war  as  far  as 
they  were  able.  .  .  .  But  there  is  also  an  opin- 
ion current  that  they  should  pay  the  entire  cost  there- 
of, by  means  oi  a  system  of  evaluation  based  upon  the 
actual  solvency  of  Germany,  and  controlled  by  an 
inter-Allied  Committee  residing  in  Germany  for  the 
number  of  years  necessary  to  collect  the  debt." 

In  this  connection  the  Liberal  Corriere  della  Sera, 
December  12,  espouses  with  considerable  warmth  the 
proposals  of  Deputy  Stern  to  the  French  Chamber  that 
the  expenses  of  the  war  be  proportionately  divided 
among  the  various  Allied  nations.  In  brief,  Deputy 
Stern  plans  to  issue  an  international  bond  covering  the 
public  debt;  this  bond  will  be  guaranteed  by  all  the 
Allied  nations  and  will  be  taken  up  by  each  according 
to  the  respective  population  and  capacity  of  each  to 
contribute.  He  has  calculated  that  the  expense  of  the 
war  for  the  Entente  and  Allied  nations  amounts  to  585 
billions  (francs  or  lire?)  and  that  the  interest  on  the 
same  amounts  to  28  and  one-half  billions.  "We  do 
not  know,"  writes  the  Sera,  "how  this  amount  will  be 
distributed  among  the  Allied  nations,  but  from  an  ap- 
proximate calculation,  475  billions  are  due  the  United 
States,  England,  France  and  Italy." 

Then  follows  a  table  of  the  financial  responsibility 
of  these  four  powers  calculated  in  billions  of  lire: 

Old  Debt.  New  Debt. 

Capital.  Interest.  Capital.  Interest. 

Italy   15       0.6         70  4.2 

France  .  .     34       1  135  8.1 

England   18       0.5       160  8.0 

United  States  .      5       0.1        110  5.5 
The  Sera  then  shows  how  England  and  the  United 
States  would  very  easily  be  able  to  raise  a  surplus  tax 
based  on  capital,  but  the  cases  of  France  and  Italy 
are  more  serious.   "Nor  must  we  put  our  faith  in  the 
indemnity  to  be  paid  by  our  enemies;  we  do  not  know 
how  much  they  will  be  able  to  pay,  if  anything.  Their 
internal  conditions,  political  and  economic,  do  not  af- 
ford much  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  pay  soon. 
If  the  indemnity  is  eventually  paid,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter, but  in  the  meantime  it  is  urgent  that  the  common 
burden  should  be  supported  in  common  by  all  who 
have  struggled  for  the  single  cause.     .     .     .  Dep- 
uty Stern's  plan  is  the  simplest,  most  logical  and  most 
authoritative  that  has  yet  been  proposed.    There  may 
be  discussion  about  details,  but  the  important  thing  is 
the  principle.   It  is  certain  that  an  international  bond 
would  be  eagerly  bought  by  all  the  thrifty  persons  of 
both  Allied  and  neutral  countries.  It  would  establish 
credit  on  such  a  firm  basis  that  interest  would  drop 
from  the  6  per  cent,  of  France  and  Italy  and  the  5  per 
cent,  of  England  and  the  United  States  to  4  per  cent. ; 
such  are  the  miracles  of  faith  and  financial  solidarity. 

"Without  doubt  there  is  so  much  force  of  per- 
suasion in  the  principle  of  a  unified  budget  that  we 
are  convinced  that  simply  to  propose  it  to  the  Allies 
and  to  the  common  sense  and  moral  generosity  of  Wil- 
son in  particular,  is  enough  to  insure  its  success.  .  .  . 
It  is  our  opinion  that  the  urgent  duty  of  the  govern- 
ments concerned,  of  France  and  Italy  especially,  is  to 
consider  and  resolve  this  problem  in  the  discussions 
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which  will  follow  Wilson's  arrival  in  Europe.  .  .  . 
It  would  be  still  better  if,  as  some  have  proposed,  a  tax 
could  be  placed  on  some  commodity  of  world-wide 
consumption  so  that  the  burden  of  the  war  might  fall 
not  only  on  the  Allies  but  also  on  the  neutral  countries 
whose  interests  the  Entente  has  guarded  and  for  whom 
it  has  shed  its  blood." 

On  December  20,  the  Corriere  della  Sera  urges 
other  reasons  in  favor  of  Deputy  Stern's  plan.  If  it 
were  accepted  it  would  "effect  the  consolidation  of  the 
alliances,  give  firmer  foundation  to  the  Society  of  Na- 
tions, diminish  the  absolute  burden  of  the  relative  ex- 
penses of  the  war  and  render  the  distribution  of  the  in- 
demnity more  easy.  Moreover,  the  economic  situation 
of  all  peoples  would  be  relieved  from  pressure  in  ad- 
justing the  common  burden  according  to  the  respective 
powers  of  each." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Dutch 

Anti-Annexationist  Campaign  in  Holland 
The  annexation  plans  aiming  at  Limburg  and 
Flemish  Zeeland  (see  Press  Review,  December  23), 
and  also  the  Scheldt  (see  Press  Review,  January  1), 
of  which  sections  of  the  Allied  and  particularly  the 
Belgian  press  are  accused,  continue  to  be  the  leading 
topic  in  the  Dutch  papers.  Patriotic  meetings  are  re- 
ported as  being  held  everywhere  in  Holland,  espe- 
cially in  the  southern  provinces  where  anti-annexation- 
ist  committees  have  been  formed.  The  papers  repro- 
duce a  multitude  of  telegrams  of  protests  and  loyalty 
sent  daily  to  the  Queen  by  organizations  of  all  classes, 
particularly  by  the  Catholics  who  predominate  in  the 
South. 

According  to  the  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche  Courant 
(Liberal),  December  24,  the  Zeeland  Provincial  Com- 
mittee, which  had  planned  to  present  an  offering  and 
an  address  of  homage  to  the  Belgian  rulers  in  spite  of 
the  rumors  as  to  Belgian's  intentions  regarding  Dutch 
territory,  has  now  declared  that  it  cannot  be  expected 
to  make  further  collections  as  long  as  it  has  not  been 
clearly  shown  that  the  Belgian  Government  and  the 
large  majority  of  the  Belgian  people  are  averse  to  il- 
legal exactions  from,  and  the  application  of  pressure 
against,  Holland. 

At  a  mass  meeting  at  Maastricht,  W.  H.  Vliegen, 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  President  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Labor  Party,  spoke  on  the  annexa- 
tion question.  The  Algemeen  Handelsblad  (Leading 
Liberal),  December  24,  reports  that  after  Vliegen  had 
expressed  his  special  concern  in  the  matter  as  a  native 
of  Limburg,  and  had  remarked  that  his  known  sym- 
pathies for  Belgium  would  preclude  his  being  sus- 
pected as  a  German  agent,  he  declared  that  he  was  of 
the  opinion  that  this  question  should  be  considered 
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mainly  from  an  international  point  of  view.  "Vliegen 
still  doubts  whether  the  annexationist  movement, 
which  so  far  has  found  expression  chiefly  in  the  Bel- 
gian press,  should  really  be  taken  seriously.  At  the 
same  time  he  considers  it  advisable  to  act  against  it, 
because  otherwise  the  idea  might  prevail  in  Belgium 
that  there  exists  no  objection  in  Limburg  and  Flemish 
Zeeland  against  annexation.  Mr.  Vliegen  considers 
the  Belgian  Government's  reticence  in  the  matter  as 
disquieting.  The  people  of  Limburg  must  also  on  this 
account  give  vent  to  their  feelings.  While  the  present 
movement  of  protest  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  bor- 
ders almost  on  fanaticism  for  the  Royal  House,  Mr. 
Vliegen  desires  that  the  Social  Democratic  Labor 
Party  takes  its  own  stand.  Its  appeals  are  to  be  ad- 
dressed not  to  the  Belgian  press,  but  primarily  to  the 
Belgian  Socialist  comrades.  Vliegen  then  branded  the 
Belgian  claims  in  regard  to  the  Scheldt  as  'unreason- 
able' and  remarked  that  Belgium  could  have  no  right 
whatsoever  to  Limburg  since  she  never  had  been  an  in- 
dependent State  previous  to  1839.  The  prevailing 
theory  that  Limburg  could  not  be  fortified  sufficiently 
to  prevent  its  violation,  and  that  it  would  therefore, 
as  Dutch  territory,  constitute  a  strategical  danger  to 
Belgium,  Vliegen  considers  as  nonsense.  He  pointed 
out  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Limburg  proved  a 
certain  defense  to  Belgium. 

"From  an  economic  point  of  view,  the  annexation 
of  Limburg  could  not  be  excused  either,  for  Belgium 
in  the  past  enjoyed  full  economic  development  with- 
out this  territory.  Politically,  there  is  not  the  least 
desire  in  Limburg  to  be  joined  to  Belgium,  especially 
since  the"  Social  Democratic  Labor  Party  has  asserted 
itself.  Ethnologically,  Limburg  is  also  united  to  Hol- 
land; it  does  not  want  to  be  governed  in  French  with 
all  the  attendant  misery  as  evidenced  in  Flanders. 

"The  final  question  depends  on  the  intentions  of 
the  other  powers.  No  opposition  would  prevail  against 
their  decision.  Annexation,  however,  would  result  in 
mutual  hatred  for  years  to  come,  would  be  a  disgrace 
upon  Belgium  and  would  constitute  an  unsettled  con- 
dition in  European  affairs.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  warn  the  Social  Democrats  in  Belgium.  As  inter- 
nationalists, the  Social  Democrats  are  opposed  to  an- 
nexation and  they  protest  against  any  separation  which 
is  not  desired  by  the  people  and  which  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  right  of  self-determination. 

"In  conclusion,  Vliegen  expressed  confidence  in 
the  sound  sense  of  the  Belgians,  especially  the  Social- 
ists, remarking  that  the  policy  of  their  Dutch  comrades 
would  be  laid  before  them.  He  also  expressed  the 
convicition  that  both  the  Belgian  and  the  Dutch  Social 
Democrats  would  know  how  to  oppose  the  vociferous 
Belgian  press." 
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Intervention  in  Russia 

During  the  summer,  the  majority  of  the  press  fa- 
vored intervention,  and  military  intervention  at  that, 
in  Russia  (see  Press  Review,  July  7,  August  12). 
But  the  situation  since  then  has  changed  considerably. 
The  justification  of  the  necessity  for  preserving  a 
front  in  the  East  against  Germany  has  now  been  re- 
roved  and,  despite  the  Bolshevist  menace,  it  is  now 
much  harder  to  convince  the  public  of  the  necessity  of 
further  armed  intervention.  Furthermore,  there  was 
little  unity  in  the  views  expressed  by  the  press  in  the 
month  of  December  (see  Press  Review,  December 
23).  There  was  undoubtedly  a  feeling  favorable  to 
some  sort  of  action,  but  that  this  action  should  be  mili- 
tary, or  should  involve  the  sending  of  more  troops,  is 
not  at  all  clear. 

Several  interesting  divisions  of  opinion  developed. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Echo  de  Paris  maintained  an  at- 
titude consistently  and  definitely  in  favor  of  military 
intervention.  Likewise,  Herve's  Victoire  consistently 
favored  active  intervention,  although  at  one  time 
Herve  did  not  in  so  many  words  say  that  more 
French  troops  would  have  to  be  sent.  The  other  ex- 
treme, which  definitely  opposed  any  further  military 
intervention,  included  the  Royalist  and  Socialist  press. 
It  was  relatively  simple  for  the  pro-interventionists 
both  to  point  out  that  the  Socialist  press  was  composed 
of  hard  and  fast  friends  of  the  Bolsheviks  and  to  im- 
pugn steadily  their  motives  in  opposing  intervention. 
These  arguments,  however,  could  not  apply  to  the  Roy- 
alist papers,  for  both  the  Gaulois  and  the  Action  Fran- 
caise  have  been  among  the  most  chauvinistic  papers 
and  have  been  per  se  anti-Socialist  and  anti-Bolshevist. 
The  result  of  the  attitude  of  the  Royalist  press  in  the 
case  of  Oui  produced  the  spectacle  of  a  house  divided 
against  itself.  Bainville,  who  writes  both  for  the 
Action  Francaise  and  Oui,  followed  the  Royalist  view, 
whereas  Colonel  Fabry,  who  is  known  to  be  close  to 
Marshal  Joffre,  supported  active  military  measures. 
The  Temps  did  not  take  so  extreme  a  view  as  the  Echo 
de  Paris,  and  the  Debats  was  still  less  extreme. 

The  anti-interventionist  ranks  have  now  become 
more  clearly  defined.  The  Matin,  which  is  now  openly 
alluded  to  as  an  official  paper,  opposed  the  sending 
of  troops,  after  the  Government  announcement  of  its 
policy  of  peripheral  intervention  (December  25). 
Similarly,  the  Evenement,  Petite  Republique,  and  the 
Pays  were  definitely  opposed  to  intervention. 

Toward  the  middle  of  December,  paper  such  as 
the  Matin,  the  Journal  and  the  Petit  Parisien  began  to 
be  filled  with  a  series  of  bearded  faces,  and  the  inter- 
ventionist sheets  began  to  blossom  with  the  titles  of 
Prince  this  or  that,  ex-minister  under  the  Tsar,  and  the 
like,  indicating  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
emigres  in  Paris,  championing  their  own  particular 
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brand  of  panacea  for  Russian  ills.  The  difficulty 
about  these  men  was  that  they  seemed  not  to  take  a 
national  viewpoint,  but  rather  to  regard  their  particu- 
lar faction  as  the  one  ark  of  safety  in  Russia.  Even 
so  moderate  a  paper  as  the  Debats  felt  impelled  to 
criticise  adversely  the  activities  of  these  emissaries. 

The  Echo  de  Paris  has  from  the  very  beginning 
been  very  consistent  in  favoring  strong  military  action 
in  Russia.  On  December  24  it  criticises  what  it  is 
pleased  to  call  the  "dangerous  hesitations"  of  the  Al- 
lied policy  in  Russia,  saying,  "Ideology  costs  money. 

Without  a  Russia  completely  restored  and 
in  a  position  to  defend  herself,  the  defeat  of  Germany 
cannot  be  considered  as  definite."  To  be  sure,  the 
danger  from  Germany  has  been  decreased  by  the  de- 
moralization of  her  army  and  by  the  erection  of  a 
number  of  petty  states  favorable  to  the  Allies.  How- 
ever, as  long  as  Russia  remains  open  in  weakness  and 
anarchy,  Germany  is  certain  to  take  possession  of  her. 
One  of  the  principles  of  the  Society  of  Nations  will  be 
economic  blockade,  but  this  would  cease  to  have  ef- 
fective force  against  Germany  if  Russia  were  open  to 
her. 

December  25,  after  the  announcement  from  the 
Government,  this  paper  goes  on:  "The  Government 
has  had  published  everywhere  its  definite  decision  not 
to  prepare  an  expedition  against  the  Maximalists. 

.    We  cry  to  Russia,  'Help  yourself,  Heaven 
will  help  you.' 

"The  reasons  alleged  are  of  various  orders.  They 
are  just  as  good  as  those  that  Musset  puts  in  the  mouth 
of  the  pretty  woman  who  was  terrified  by  the  story  of 
Namouna.  They  begin  by  saying  that  there  has  been 
no  change  in  our  Russian  policy.  Come,  then.  Hith- 
erto the  Russian  policy  supported  at  Paris  and  Lon- 
don rested  steadily  on  the  axiom  that  Russia  cannot 
be  freed  from  the  Maximalist  oppression  without  ex- 
ternal aid.  .  .  .  Now  we  say,  'if  we  intervene 
in  Russia,  we  must  keep  all  our  forces  mobilized.' 
We  reply  that  the  mobilization  of  the  armies  of  the 
Allies  depends  on  a  good  many  other  conditions.  An 
expedition  in  which  France,  England  and  the  United 
Slates  collaborated,  would  not  require  200,000  men 
out  of  the  total  of  their  forces.  A  number  of  small 
countries,  Allied  and  neutral,  would  gladly  share  in 
the  expedition.  The  answer  to  this  is  'What  about 
transportation?'  In  truth,  we  have  no  transportation 
because  the  countries  of  our  alliance  have  a  tendency 
to  take  their  tonnage  from  a  common  control.  Had 
the  war  continued,  and  had  it  been  necessary  for 
200,000  or  300,000  Americans  to  cross  the  sea  each 
month  as  America  had  promised,  the  necessary  means 
would  certainly  have  been  found." 

The  real  reasons  are  as  follows:  The  Allied  rulers 
have  not  formed  a  clear  conception  of  the  peace  to 
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he  concluded.  ''To  the  military  policy  of  Westernism, 
which  prolonged  the  war  to  such  an  extent,  has  suc- 
ceeded a  political  policy  of  Westernism,  which,  we 
hope,  will  not  proportionately  abridge  the  peace." 
After  six  weeks  of  armistice,  the  forces  of  Allied  in- 
teraction are  already  relaxed.  The  discipline  of  the 
war  has  been  lowered,  and  the  preoccupations  over 
the  elections  are  of  increasing  importance.  This  opin- 
ion represents  the  most  extreme  view  of  all. 

The  Temps  is  decidedly  less  caustic  in  declaring, 
December  26,  that  "the  Humanite  and  the  Action 
Francaise  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  Allies 
will  not  intervene  in  Russia."  The  article  regards 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  negative  policy  such  as 
will  "impress  public  meetings  but  will  not  change 
realities.  ...  If  the  Allies  have  no  program 
in  Russia,  somebody  else  will.  If  the  Allies  do  not 
occupy  and  reorganize  Russia,  one  of  two  things  will 
happen.    Russia  will  reorganize  under  the  hands  of 

the  Germans,  or  the  Russians  will  disorganize  Eu- 

•>•> 

rope. 

The  task  of  the  Allies  is  not  to  create  in  Russia 
an  artificial  situation  such  as  is  favored,  for  instance, 
by  some  of  the  emigres  of  the  old  regime.  Nor  should 
the  Allied  policy  be  imposed  with  machine  guns.  The 
Allied  task  "will  require  fewer  cartridges  and  more 
patience.  It  consists  in  the  gradual  development  of 
such  national  tendencies  as  are  opposed  to  Bolshe- 
vism." Bolshevism,  a  new  kind  of  enemy,  makes  a 
new  kind  of  war.  It  does  not  rear  country  against 
country;  its  triumph  would  not  replace  the  prosperity 
of  one  nation  by  the  prosperity  of  another.  For  this 
reason  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  conquered 
by  purely  material  forces  or  that  an  understanding 
can  be  reached  with  Bolshevism  whereby  it  will  do 
its  part  "in  sanitary  isolation." 

The  article  again  refers  to  the  Temps'  favorite 
weapon  against  Bolshevism,  Poland  as  a  buffer  state. 
"The  armistice  was  signed  on  November  11;  on  De- 
cember 25  why  have  not  the  Polish  troops  on  the 
Western  Front  started  for  Dantzig?  Here  is  a  military 
instrument  all  ready  for  the  Allies.  The  longer  the 
Allies  delay  the  occupation  of  eastern  Europe,  the 
more  costly  does  the  solution  of  the  problems  in  the 
East  become.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Russian 
question  could  probably  have  been  settled  with  40,000 
men.  If  little  by  little  we  let  all  the  forces  perish 
which  may  be  available  in  Russia,  at  what  price  will 
its  reorganization  be  made?  If  the  reorganization  is 
not  carried  out,  what  good  is  peace?" 

The  Temps,  December  25,  displays  a  slight  irri- 
tation that  the  apparent  abandonment  of  military  in- 
tervention in  Russia  was  decided  by  the  Government 
without  public  debate  and  was  accompanied  by  no 
official  declaration.  After  one  of  its  usual  pictures 
of  the  distressing  conditions  in  Russia,  the  article 
closes:  "Have  the  Allies  the  right  to  deliver  Livonia, 
Esthonia,  Lithuania  and  Poland  to  the  anarchy  of 
which  we  see  the  effects  in  Russia?  It  would  be 
a  regrettable  act  and  a  regrettable  conclusion." 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  December  24,  expresses 
its  thorough  disapproval  of  the  Socialist  statement 
that  the  Bolshevists  are  sustaining  the  Russian  revo- 


lution by  affirming  that  in  reality  the  Bolshevists  are 
stifling  the  revolution.  Bolshevism  is  nothing  but 
terrorism  wherein  the  art  of  government  is  reduced  to 
the  employment  of  troops,  spies,  jailers  and  hangmen. 
The  reign  of  terror  in  France  was  miniature  by  com- 
parison with  that  in  Russia.  The  reasons  for  inter- 
vention are:  (1)  Impossibility  that  such  a  state  of 
affairs  can  continue  when  the  majority  is  reduced 
to  impotence  before  the  minority;  (2)  Without  inter- 
vention, the  Society  of  Nations  cannot  possibly  estab- 
lish the  world  peace  which  is  its  supreme  aim.  The 
journal  des  Debats,  December  26,  points  out  that 
while  these  Government  declarations  are  "generally 
interpreted  as  a  retreat  ...  we  strongly  doubt 
whether  the  Government  ever  really  wished  to  give 
its  enterprise  in  Russia  a  development  sensibly  greater 
than  that  which  M.  Pichon  announced  yesterday." 
The  paper  defines  M.  Pichon's  announcement  as  (1) 
A  limitation  of  military  intervention  in  Russia  to 
action  on  the  periphery,  more  particularly  in  the 
South;  (2)  The  extirpation  of  Bolshevism. 

The  recent  talk  of  a  march  on  Moscow  was  ap- 
parently only  an  attempt  to  enlarge  the  reasonable 
and  practical  projects  of  the  Government  by  lending 
M.-  Pichon's  plans  an  interpretation  which  indicated 
Napoleonic  designs  and  presaged  a  new  retreat  from 
Moscow.   "To  sensible  men  it  was  never  a  question  of 
converging  action  of  Allied  troops  toward  the  inter- 
ior of  Russia.    It  was  merely  a  question  of  driving 
Bolshevism  back  step  by  step  by  utilizing  the  local 
forces  which  would  constantly  increase."    The  Gov- 
ernment statement  has  not  removed  all  hope  that  this 
method  will  be  applied.    There  is,  however,  ground 
for  fear  lest  the  Allies  proceed  in  a  disorderly  fashion 
prejudicial  to  their  success.    Scarcely  has  the  unity 
of  command  been  obtained  and  the  military  success 
resulting  from  it  when  again  the  Allies  renounce  unity. 
Each  one  is  now  acting  by  himself.    Each  acts  as 
though  the  war  were  only  a  memory.    .    .    .  _  The 
Allied  governments  are  in  duty  bound  to  enlighten 
opinion  on  this  point.   Unfortunately  they  are  almost 
as  afraid  to  explain  themselves,  as  they  would  be  if 
they  were  vanquished.    This  method  is  fatal.  Time 
is  passing.    It  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult 
to  keep  troops  available  for  operations  which  may  be- 
come indispensable. 

"As  far  as  Russia  goes,  if  the  Allies  apparently 
at  this  moment  give  indication  of  a  withdrawal,  this 
is  partly  due  to  the  Russian  emigres  in  the  West.  They 
seem  to  have  learned  very  little.  Most  of  them 
have  their  pre-war  ideas.  They  proclaim  that  they 
have  not  been  conquered  and  that  Russia  must  be  re- 
established, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  as  an  entity. 

They  do  not  understand  that  the  Russian 
system,  Czarist  or  not,  has  failed  in  Europe,  and  that 
we  cannot  aid  them  to  re-establish  it  under  a  new 
title." 

These  pleas  for  unity  of  Allied  action  in  Russia 
were  echoed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fabry  in  Qui,  De- 
cember 27,  and  carried  to  their  logical  conclusion 
by  a  demand  for  the  creation  of  an  inter- Allied  force 
which  shall  give  power  to  the  Society  of  Nations  and 
of  which  the  first  function  would  be  to  establish  or- 
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der  in  Russia  (see  Press  Review,  January  4).  The 
situation  of  the  Army  of  the  Orient  contains  the  germ 
of  surprises  most  disagreeable  for  France  and  very 
undesirable  for  the  Allies.  It  is  possible  that  tomor- 
row the  situation  in  Germany  will  be  completely 
changed. 

December  28,  the  same  paper,  under  the  heading 
"Russia  dlivered  to  herself;  will  it  not  be  a  victory 
for  Germany?"  is  unkind  enough  to  recall  that  a 
few  months  ago  anybody  who  uttered  the  least  doubt 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Allies 
in  collaboration  with  Japan  to  rehabilitate  Russia, 
ran  the  risk  of  being  suspected  as  unpatriotic;  and 
that  further,  M.  Pichon,  as  a  journalist,  painted  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  Japanese  in  Siberia,  marching 
on  Petrograd,  while  M.  Pichon,  as  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  made  the  Japanese  collaboration  in 
the  re-establishment  of  order  in  Russia  "the  grand 
idea  of  his  reign.    The  French  papers  heralded  this 
operation  as  altogether  practical;  we  lived  under  a 
new  hope  which  was  to  be  forgotten  some  weeks  later. 
In  the  meantime,  two  or  three  Japanese  divisions  dis- 
embarked at  Vladivostok  and  they  seem  to  have  made 
no  noticeable  progress  there.    .    .    .    Behold,  we 
saw  the  anarchy  already  surrounded  and  contained 
inside  its  own  folly.    Still  the  attempts  of  the  Allies 
remained  hesitating  before  the  tremendous  machin- 
ery necessary  to  be  put  in  motion  to  come  to  a  cer- 
tain result.    After  the  German  defeat,  the  difficulties 
seem  to  have  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  we  re- 
nounce in  peace  what  seemed  yesterday  in  war  simple 
and  easy." 

The  article  continues,  admitting  the  organization 
of  various  small  national  barriers  against  the  80,- 
000,000  of  Germans  who  remain  "dangerous  despite 
their  tactical  effacement!"  France,  it  appears,  is 
"isolated  on  the  continent  with  Italy,  for  she  can 
count  on  the  Slavs,  who  have  been  freed,  only  after 
a  long  period  of  reconstruction."  The  writer  of  the 
article  closes  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  pro- 
posal of  Colonel  Fabry  in  the  same  paper  the  day  be- 
fore. 

Herve,  in  the  Victoire,  of  December  24,  26  and 
30,  continues  to  demand  more  vigorous  Russian  inter- 
vention despite  the  Government  announcement,  and 
refuses  to  be  content  with  the  policy  as  outlined.  The 
Intransigeant,  December  23,  is  likewise  favorable  to 
military  intervention,  and  takes  pains  to  point  out 
that  France  is  the  creditor  of  Russia  for  at  least  sev- 
enteen milliards,  the  loss  of  which  would  simply  in- 
crease the  enormous  losses  already  due  to  war.  To 
the  question  of  France's  readiness  to  participate  in 
the  military  expedition  in  Russia,  the  writer  answers 
yes.  "We  shall  not  say  to  the  soldiers,  who  have  fought 
for  four  years  and  who  are  counting  the  days  before 
their  final  freedom,  that  we  are  going  to  send  them 
to  Russia.   However,  in  the  immense  reserve  of  men 
under  arms,  hardened  by  a  long  campaign,  we  shall 
find  several  divisions  of  volunteers  who,  in  the  hope 
of  good  pay  and  favorable  situations  promised  them 
on  re-enlistment,  will  give  the  necessary  fresh  effort 
there." 

The  Pays,  December  28,  a  paper  recorded  as  op- 


posing military  intervention,  under  a  date-line  from 
London  says:  "But  for  the  Allies,  in  Europe  the  situ- 
ation is  not  the  same  (as  that  of  America) .   We  have 
great  wounds  to  heal  and  America,  we  are  certain, 
would  never  grudge  England  and  France  the  repose 
they  have  so  dearly  bought."    Figaro,  December  25, 
while  pointing  out  the  enormous  risks  involved  in 
armed  intervention  on  a  grand  scale,  says,  however, 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Allies,  according  to 
an  official  announcement,  have  not  given  up  the  idea 
of  helping  the  Russian  people,  in  the  more  accessible 
regions  where  they  have  themselves  revolted  against 
Bolshevist  tyranny.  The  Petit  Parisien,  December  25, 
is  very  guarded,  saying:  "The  enterprise  under  dis- 
cussion could  by  no  means  be  anything  other  than 
an  inter-Allied  affair.    But  England  and  America, 
while  recognizing  that  some  aid  must  be  given  Russia, 
made  representations  to  the  effect  that  military  inter- 
vention on  a  grand  scale  would  involve  difficulties  of 
every  sort.    ...    At  present  no  solution  is  fav- 
ored other  than  moral  support  to  the  governments 
which  have  arisen  in  various  parts  of  the  Russo-Si- 
berian  territory.   It  would  remain  for  Russia  to  make 
the  material  effort,  and  the  Allied  armies,  which  have 
so  generously  shed  their  blood  for  four  years,  would 
no  longer  be  employed." 

The  opposition  bases  its  policy  on  the  blockade 
of  Bolshevism  but,  needless  to  say,  the  Socialists, 
even  though  admitting  the  atrocities  of  the  Bolsheviks, 
as  do  both  Humanize  and  la  France  Libre,  oppose 
more  active  measures  on  grounds  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  Royalists.  The  Royalists  object  purely 
on  grounds  of  expediency;  the  Socialists  on  humani- 
tarian and  internationalist  reasons. 

However,  since  it  is  clear  that  the  most  extreme 
interventionist  view  is  favored  only  by  a  few  papers, 
notably  the  Echo  de  Paris,  that  the  hard-and-fast  or- 
gan, the  Temps,  cannot  bring  itself  to  a  sweeping  in- 
tervention, that  even  the  papers  which  favor  some 
activity  hesitate  to  call  a  spade  a  spade  and  to  say 
that  French  troops  will  be  needed  in  large  numbers, 
the  policy  of  the  Government — at  least  from  the 
standpoint  of  political  expediency — in  its  announce- 
ment of  moral  and  material  support  rather  than  mili- 
tary assistance,  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  When 
the  four  leading  Socialist  papers  and  the  Labor  or- 
gan, the  two  Royalist  papers,  a  great  semi-official  news 
sheet  like  the  Matin  and  the  lesser  journals  like  the 
Evenement,  Radical,  Rappel  and  Pays,  are  distinctly 
opposed,  it  would  obviously  be  very  difficult  to  per- 
suade a  public,  already  weary  by  four  years'  war  and 
eager  for  peace  and  reconstruction,  to  face  the  possi- 
bility of  sending  large  bodies  of  men  into  Russia. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

President  Wilson's  Visit  to  Europe 
The  Swiss  press  is  at  the  present  instant  perhaps 
the  most  purely  pro-American  in  Europe.  Its  pro- 
French  section  appears  to  have  no  actual  personal  in- 
terests of  a  kind  to  cause  nervousness  over  the  possi- 
ble restraining  influence  of  America;  while  the  pro- 
German  section  seems  bent  on  playing  the  "American 
card"  at  its  full  worth — with  two  important  reserva- 
tions, however.    The  pro-Germans,  while  they  pin 
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their  hopes  on  the  American  President,  express  the 
greatest  skepticism  as  to  the  result;  and  the  German 
propaganda  sheet,  la  Feuille,  the  attitude  of  which  it 
is  always  interesting  to  watch,  since  the  armistice  and 
preparatory  to  the  President's  European  activities  has 
reviewed  his  war-history  and  enunciations  and  given 
him  if  possible  a  severer  flaying  than  ever.  This  pa- 
per, which  plays  up  to  the  Socialists  wherever  expe- 
dient, argues  'that  Wilson  is  no  real  saviour  of  the 
people,  hut  only  a  poor  prop  on  which  after  all  they 
are  compelled  to  lean  as  on  the  nearest  substitute  for 
a  pillar  of  justice. 

The  rest  of  the  press  is  unanimous  in  its  declama- 
tory praises.  It  is  Switzerland's  chance  to  express 
her  great  friendship  for  the  American  sister  republic. 
Throughout  the  war  America  has  been  her  best  friend. 
America  has  worked  for  peace,  and  a  peace  of  jus- 
tice, which  has  ever  been  the  great  and  most  earnest 
desire  of  the  Swiss.  America  has  fed  Switzerland 
and  sent  her  ships  full  of  grain  when  the  Swiss  were 
in  need.  These  and  many  other  cordial  expressions 
form  a  journalistic  ovation  quite  sufficient  to  wipe 
out  the  effect  of  such  bits  of  sarcasm  as  "the  four- 
teen commandments  of  Moses  Wilson"  (Democrate), 
or  "Wilson  is  deep — so  deep  he  may  not  have  any 
foundation"  (Feuille) .  The  National  Zeitung,  a  rather 
loud  and  somewhat  too  demonstratively  neutral  sheet, 
on  December  10  and  11  published  two  very  long 
open  letters  to  President  Wilson,  exhorting  him  on 
purely  moral  grounds  but  going  into  no  political  de- 
tails. 

The  Swiss  press  has  been  further  raised  to  a  pitch 
of  what  might  be  described  as  exuberant  American- 
ism by  the  recently  lengthy  tour  of  America  made  by 
a  party  of  six  of  the  most  prominent  Swiss  journal- 
ists, the  popular  object  of  which  seems  to  be  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  the  papers  have  since  been  flooded 
with  articles  in  which  skyscrapers,  iced  drinks,  poli- 
tics, tango  and  the  League  of  Nations  are  given  equal 
prominence,  and  in  which  no  word  has  been  permitted 
to  be  published  which  did  not  conform  to  accepted 
official  and  conventional  face  values. 

In  summing  up,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Swiss 
through  their  press  display  whole-hearted  enthusi- 
asm over  America  and  the  part  she  has  played  and 
has  yet  to  play  in  the  war;  but  that  wherever  the  pa- 
pers turn  to  sober  discussion,  almost  general  skepti- 
cism is  expressed  over  the  chances  of  President  Wil- 
son's prevailing  with  his  ideas  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. 

(Der  Bund,  December  16,  Semi-Official.)  "Never 
has  the  head  of  any  state  been  so  longed  for  and  so 
greeted  by  so  many  millions.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  comes  in  a  very  different  role  from  that 
of  a  crowned  head.  For  Wilson  is  no  lordling  strid- 
ing in  with  theatrical  bearing,  but  a  mediator  out  of 
the  ranks  of  die  people,  who  has  come  to  Paris,  as 
did  once  Benjamin  Franklin,  to  bear  witness  to  the 
ideals  of  his  great  and  free  people.  .  .  .  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  President  Wilson  will  also  find  time 
to  visit  the  oldest  free  state  in  the  world  (Switzerland) 
for  his  European  trip  signifies  the  triumph  of  the  re- 
public." 


(Basler  Nachrichten,  December  14.  Neutral.) 
"The  alliance  policy  of  England,  France  and  Bel- 
gium shows  that  these  governments  do  not  count  on 
a  complete  revolution  of  European  political  condi- 
tions. Moreover  Wilson's  peace  program  has  already 
undergone  some  change.  The  formula  'neither  vic- 
tors nor  vanquished'  is  given  up,  and  the  vanquished 
will  have  to  pay.  It  is  therefore  doubtful  how  far 
the  hopes  of  the  French  Socialists  and  the  plans  of 
President  Wilson  may  actually  co-incide;  further- 
more no  one  knows  how  much  weight  Wilson's  words 
will  have  in  the  Allied  council.  This  depends  on 
various  circumstances.  Powerful  he  is  indeed — but 
even  he  is  not  entirely  independent  of  the  influence  of 
public  opinion  in  America.  Then  he  has  always  been 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  theatre  of  events.  His 
documentation  will  be  amplified  when  he  sees  with 
his  own  eyes  what  has  been  done  to  France  and  Bel- 
gium, and  when  he  hears  statements  from  the  mouths 
of  eye-witnesses.  Besides  this  must  be  reckoned  the 
influence  of  personal  contact  with  such  men  as  Cle- 
menceau  and  Lloyd  George.  Who  can  say  how  much 
influence  these  two  men  may  not  be  able  to  exert  on 
Wilson? 

"It  is  a  good  thing  that  Wilson  has  come  to 
Europe.  The  friends  of  peace  throughout  the  whole 
world  are  right  in  placing  their  hopes  upon  him.  But 
we  should  take  care  not  to  allow  these  hopes  to  be- 
come too  inflated,  and  not  to  rate  too  high  the  influence 
that  one  man,  great  and  powerful  though  he  is,  can 
have  on  the  relationships  of  nations." 

(Tribune  de  Lausanne,  December  15.  Pro- Ally.) 
"The  powers  must  act  quickly,  before  the  evil  grows 
to  larger  proportions.  They  must  fix  the  frontiers 
of  those  new  states  which,  only  just  born,  are  already 
disputing  territories  amongst  themselves  and  begin- 
ning once  more  to  fight.  All  the  questions  are  coming 
up  at  the  same  time  to  be  solved  en  masse — the  Ger- 
man, the  Baltic,  the  Slavic,  the  Austro-Hungarian, 
and  the  question  of  the  Orient.  .  .  .  All  this 
should  be  done  promptly  while  the  Entente  still  has 
its  troops  on  a  war  footing  and  force  at  its  disposal. 
But  how  far  is  the  use  of  force  legitimate,  and  at 
what  point  does  the  free  will  of  peoples  begin  to  be 
violated?  .  .  .  President  Wilson  arrives  with  a 
program  ready-made,  which  is  to  act  as  a  universal 
remedy  for  all  these  evils;  he  believes  that  he  is  in 
a  position  to  pave  the  way  for  a  better  humanity." 

( La  Suisse,  December  18.  Bourgeois,  pro- 
French.)  "The  Adriatic  and  the  Yugo-Slavs,  the 
question  of  the  nationalities — Hungarian,  Czech,  Bal- 
kan and  others — will  give  rise  to  very  lively  discus- 
sions, so  multifarious,  and  so  often  opposed  to  one 
another  are  the  influences  which  are  brought  to  bear. 
No  one  can  be  oblivious  of  the  conflict  and  tension 
between  Italians  and  Yugo-Slavs,  or  of  the  fact  that 
on  the  territory  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire, Czecho-Slovaks,  Ruthenes'  and  Poles  are  already 
out  of  sympathy  with  one  another.  Added  to  all  this 
are  the  grave  economic  problems,  which  will  require 
of  the  diplomats  who  are  to  solve  them  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  clear-sightedness  and  skill. 

"It  is  indeed  fortunate  that,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  come  to  Europe." 
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(Journal  de  Geneve,  December  17.  Pro-French. 
The  allusion  to  French  diplomacy  is  surprising,  from 
this  paper,  but  is  due  perhaps  to  strong  Wilsonian 
sympathies  and  the  fact  that  the  writer  was  one  of 
the  most  important  members  of  the  party  of  Swiss 
journalists  recently  returnel  from  a  tour  of  America.) 
"President  Wilson  has  been  given  an  enthusiastic 
reception  by  the  populace  of  Paris.  This  is  the  more 
fortunate,  as  these  unanimous  acclamations  will  show 
up  in  their  true  light  the  reserve  and  coldness  which 
the  President  will  perhaps  encounter  in  political  cir- 
cles. He  will  understand  that  though  his  arrival 
may  upset  the  calculations  of  a  few  politicians,  it 
satisfies  the  instinctive  feelings  of  the  people  for 
whom  his  name  is  the  symbol  of  a  just  and  lasting 
peace." 

(Zuercher  Post,  December  16.  Pro-German.) 
"The  very  first  exchange  of  speeches  between  the  pres- 
idents of  the  French  and  American  republics  already 
displays  the  difference  in  orientation  between  the  two. 
M.  Poincare  devotes  the  principal  part  of  his  greeting 
to  calling  the  attention  of  his  guest  to  the  destruction 
wrought  by  the  Germans  and  to  all  which  the  French 
have  borne  from  them,  inviting  him  to  view  the  indis- 
putable evidence.  President  Wilson  on  the  other 
hand  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  a  lasting  peace,  and 
of  justice,  not  of  revenge.  M.  Poincare  speaks  with 
emotion  of  the  sufferings  of  the  French  and  of  French 
demands;  President  Wilson  speaks  calmly  of  Ameri- 
can ideals. 

"Meanwhile  the  French  laborers,  who  were  pre- 
sented from  preparing  a  separate  and  enthusiastic 
greeting  of  their  own  to  the  President,  have  exhorted 
him  in  their  address  to  remain  true  to  his  Fourteen 
Points.  The  contrast  between  the  actual  purport  of 
the  Fourteen  Points  and  what  the  busy  imperialists 
have  made  of  them,  is  clear  enough." 

(Berner  Tagblatt,  December  16.  Pro-German. 
The  following  is  a  part  of  what  purports  to  be  a  state- 
ment given  by  an  "American  diplomat.")  "You  ask 
naturally  what  America  or  Wilson  could  do  if  a 
solid  European  annexationist  front  were  raised  against 
him,  or  if  an  Anglo-French  interpretation  of  the  Four- 
teen Points  were  unacceptable.  America  would  never 
take  part  in  an  overbearing  peace  of  the  old  kind,  in 
the  style  of  Brest-Litovsk.  She  would  simply  not 
join  in  signing  it.  America  would  raise  a  moral  pro- 
test, and  liberalism  all  over  the  would  would  uphold 
such  a  protest." 

( Neue  Zuercher  Nachrichten,  December  14.  Cath- 
olic, pro-German.)    "Will  Wilson  be  the  longed-for 
arbiter  mundi?    Will  he  be  able  to  be?    .    .  . 
His  first  plan,  to  make  a  peace  which  should  know 
neither  victors  nor  vanquished,  neither  guilty  nor 
guiltless,  fell  through.    This  failure  was  not  due  to 
him.    ...    In  order  really  to  play  the  part  of 
a  saviour,  it  will  need  all  the  unbending  spirit,  the 
disinterested  purity  of  will,  and  greatness  of  character 
which  are  attributed  to  Woodrow  Wilson.    One  con- 
sideration should  make  his  task  easier.    .    .    .  The 
growing  realization  that  Europe  must  either  choose 
a  peace  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  President  Wil- 
son and  the  Pope,  or  else  fall  a  prey  to  Bolshevism." 
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Poland 

The  Scandinavian  press  has  recently  manifested 
a  keen  interest  in  the  Polish  situation.  Comment 
centers  chiefly  around  two  subjects:  (1)  The  Pogroms, 
or  massacres,  in  Poland;  (2)  The  territorial  ambition 
of  the  new  Poland  to  own  all  territory  owned  by  the 
old  kingdom  of  Poland.  Both  subjects  were  looked 
at  somewhat  askance  in  the  northern  press.  One 
paper,  the  Swedish  Nya  Dagligt  Allehanda,  in  order 
to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  Pogroms  has  interviewed 
a  prominent  Jew,  Dr.  Abraham  Sonne  of  the  Jewish 
National  Assembly  of  Vienna.  This  interview;  ''Pog- 
roms as  Seen  from  the  Jewish  Side,"  appears  in  its 
issue  of  December  22: 

"We  Polish  Jews  are  much  averse  to  cry  our 
complaints  over  Europe;  but  when  we  are  treated 
so  cruelly  that  we  are  not  certain  of  our  lives,  what 
else  can  we  do  but  complain  until  we  are  heard  and 
given  justice. 

"The  Pogroms  broke  out  in  the  beginning  of 
November  in  Galicia.  They  did  not  spread  from  one 
city  to  another,  but  our  investigations  have  disclosed 
the  fact  that  murder  and  plunder  were  carried  on 
in  the  Jewish  quarters  of  all  the  towns  on  the  same  ' 
day.  That  could  not  have  been  an  accident,  and  I 
leave  it  to  all  thinking  people  to  judge  who  is  to 
answer  for  the  leadership  of  such  a  large  Pogrom. 

"I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  one  of  these, 
which  was  committed  at  Przemysl.  The  Jews'  houses 
were  first  plundered  and  then  burned;  many  of  the 
people  were  also  killed.  The  leader  of  this  Pogrom 
was  a  young  first  lieutenant,  a  Polish  legionary,  who 
had  command  of  the  troops.  He  also  rode  around 
the  streets  and  read  a  proclamation  to  the  effect  that 
the  Jews  would  shortly  have  to  make  a  contribution 
of  3,000,000  crowns.  Why  the  Jews  should  do  this, 
they  were  not  told;  but  they  were  informed  that  they 
would  be  driven  out  unless  it  was  paid  to  the  soldiers 
the  next  day.  But  what  angered  the  Jews  even  more 
than  the  unjust  contribution  was  the  announcement 
by  the  young  officer  that  the  Jews  would  also  sub- 
scribe to  a  proclamation  stating  that  they,  as  loyal  citi- 
zens, would  obey  the  laws  of  the  Polish  Government. 

"The  same  conditions  are  also  true  in  other  cities. 
Eye-witnesses  can  be  secured  who  can  testify  that 
Polish  legionaries  have  led  the  plundering  and  mur- 
dering. In  Lemberg  I  have  the  names  of  180  Jews 
who  have  been  murdered  and  whose  graves  I  can 
show.  Many  were  also  killed  in  flight.  Elderly  Jews 
fled  to  the  Synagogue,  and,  when  hand  grenades 
were  thrown  in  their  midst,  they  appeared  at  the 
doors  in  their  robes  of  worship,  hoping  that  in  this 
attire  they  would  be  respected;  but  instead  they  were 
scoffed  at  and  killed  with  bayonets.  Many  other 
cruelties  have  been  inflicted.    .    .  . 

"And  all  this  persecution  because  we  tried  to 
keep  neutral  during  the  war  and  now  we  have  no  wish 
other  than  to  be  obedient  citizens  of  the  new  Polish 
Government.  ...  A  commission  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed, composed  of  Catholic  Poles  and  Jews,  to 
investigate  the  crimes  against  us,  but  so  far  the  Jews 
have  not  been  allowed  to  participate  in  this.   We  be- 
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lieve  that  we  are  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  Government 
by  choosing  Jewish  representatives  in  this  Govern- 
ment. We  Jews  do  not  doubt  the  possibility  of  liv- 
ing with  the  Poles  in  a  new  Poland — but  it  must  be 
such  a  government  as  is  found  in  enlightened  nations." 

In  regard  to  retaliation  by  the  Poles  on  the  Ger- 
mans for  wrongs  committed  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
the  Swedish  Goeteborgs  Handels  och  Sjoefarts  Tid- 
ning,  December  18,  says  that  that  is  not  even  to  be 
considered.  "It  follows  that  the  principle  of  na- 
tional self-government  should  have  its  strongest  ad- 
herents among  those  who  are  themselves  down-trod- 
den. But  no  sooner  have  they  freed  themselves  of 
their  bonds,  than  they  try  to  impose  the  same  bonds 
on  other  people.  Not  a  few  of  these  observations 
appear  when  we  view  the  Greater-Poland  dream. 
It  seems  that  the  Poles,  in  their  rush  to  gain  access 
to  the  sea,  wish  to  take  over  purely  German  terri- 
tories. The  Jewish  Pogroms  bear  witness  to  the 
fact  that  respect  for  other  peoples'  rights,  even  in 
their  own  days  of  misfortune,  take  root  in  the  people. 
However,  the  historical  boundaries  must  now  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  elements  inclosed  within 
them  and  to  the  accepted  fact  of  peoples'  self-govern- 
ment. Former  Polish  provinces,  now  peopled  en- 
tirely by  Germans,  should  not,  therefore,  be  handed 
over  to  a  new  Poland,  and  vice  versa.  These  prov- 
inces must  not  be  handled  in  the  same  way  that  Prus- 
sia handled  the  Poles,  for  if  they  are,  the  old  race 
hatred  will  be  kindled  afresh.  From  a  European 
standpoint,  it  is  just  as  bad  to  have  the  Poles  oppress 
a  German  population,  as  it  was  to  have  the  Germans 
oppress  a  Polish  population.  The  injustice,  conceived 
in  by  gone  days,  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  must  be  aban- 
doned. 

"Take  the  case  of  Upper  Silesia,  which  has  for 
over  600  years  been  German.  The  people  are  greatly 
mixed,  also  the  languages,  although  a  small  majority 
may  perhaps  be  Polish.  That  this  province  is  now 
listening  to  the  overtures  of  Poland  to  join  her  by 
promises  of  cattle  and  goods  to  the  people,  is  due 
to  the  harsh  treatment  the  Prussians  dealt  out  to  the 
Poles  of  this  province.  But  that  is  no  reason  that  the 
treatment  should  be  reversed  in  the  future." 

The  same  paper  asserts  that  Poland's  demand  for 
a  sea  outlet  is  "unreasonable,"  if  it  is  likely  to  over- 
ride any  province  not  Polish  which  may  be  situated  in 
the  way  of  this  ambition.  "The  demands  of  Poland 
for  an  outlet  to  the  sea  are  unreasonable.  If  the 
principle  of  national  self-government  is  to  be  re- 
spected, the  idea  of  Polish  access  to  the  sea  in  the 
old  sense  of  the  word  by  overriding  smaller  alien 
provinces,  cannot  be  tolerated.  Under  the  old  inter- 
pretation a  coast  territory  was  occupied  and  no  ac- 
count was  taken  of  the  people  occupying  it.  But  if 
the  above-mentioned  principle  of  government  is  to 
be  respected,  the  small  coast  countries,  too,  must  en- 
joy the  principles  of  freedom.  Access  to  the  sea  can 
be  obtained  in  other  ways  than  by  owning  the  terri- 
tory itself. 

"What  is  really  important  is  a  safe  exit  to  a  good 
harbor.    When  the  present  international  anarchy  is 


supplanted  by  international  justice  in  the  form,  per- 
haps, of  an  international  union,  it  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  access  to  such  a  harbor.  There  will 
then  be  no  reason  to  stir  up  any  of  the  old  jealousy 

of  territorial  occupation. 

"If  the  international  union,  a  League  of  Nations, 
is  to  be  a  success,  it  must  solve  all  such  problems 
on  those  new  lines.  It  will  not  do  to  break  up  one 
group  of  states  and  arbitrarily  to  dispose  of  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  do  merely  to  respect 
the  interest  of  a  group  of  states  to  their  own  advan- 
tage regardless  of  the  disadvantage  to  others. 

"The  injustice  once  meted  out  to  the  Poles  cannot 
be  rectified  by  retaliation.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it 
will  take  some  time  before  the  Polish  people  can 
show  the  same  progress  in  culture  as  the  Germans. 
Nor  will  it  be  to  the  interest  of  Europe  or  of  the 
world  to  force  the  German  people  down  to  a  plane 
which  will  hinder  them  from  taking  part  in  the  world's 
progress  and  culture." 

The  Norwegian  Dagbladet,  December  20,  in  an 
article,  "East  European  Imperial  and  Historical  Boun- 
daries," mentions  the  intolerance  of  the  Poles,  now 
that  the  Poles  themselves  have  independence,  to  ideas 
of  self-government  of  other  small  peoples.  The  ar- 
ticle goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  old  historical 
boundaries  for  which  Poland  is  striving,  should  be 
entirely  disregarded  in  the  new  assignment. 

"The  Poles  and  Czechs  have  been  mistreated — 
that  is  certain.  Their  old  kingdoms  have  been  robbed 
and  divided  by  unscrupulous  neighbors  and  their 
lives  were  unsafe  and  oppressed.  Poland's  freedom 
and  independence  depended  on  the  overthrow  not  of 
one  oppressor  but  of  three;  Poland's  present  free- 
dom is  a  result  of  the  downfall  of  both  groups  of  bel- 
ligerents; that  is,  Russia  and  the  Central  Powers.  The 
Czechs,  on  the  other  hand  had  only  one  enemy,  their 
own  state,  to  overcome;  when  Austria  went  to  pieces, 
Bohemia  was  free. 

"The  idea  which  sustained  these  countries  in  their 
fight  for  their  freedom  for  so  many  years,  was  the 
idea  of  self-government.  A  man  must  be  an  Ameri- 
can to  believe  that  national  self-government  origi- 
nated in  Mr.  Wilson's  mind — it  really  originated  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean.  Yet  no  sooner  have  these  ideas 
of  self-government  been  realized  by  these  peoples, 
than  they  seek  to  stamp  it  out  by  all  the  means  they 
possess.  The  Poles  want  the  whole  of  Galicia,  even 
if  a  great  deal  of  it  is  Ukrainian;  they  want  many 
German  provinces,  even  if  the  inhabitants  are  mainly 
German;  they  want  Dantzig  as  a  Polish  city,  although 
only  two  per  cent  of  the  city  is  Polish. 

"And  the  Czechs!  They  wish  to  be  masters  in 
Bohemia,  and  lia\e  a  ri-hl  lo  be;  l»ul  in  Bohemia 
and  the  outlying  provinces  which  they  claim,  there 
are  at  least  two  million  Germans,  who  under  no  cir- 
cumstances want  to  be  Czechs.  Both  the  Poles  and 
the  Czechs  have  good  titles  to  these  lands;  the  boun- 
daries were  at  one  time  very  good.  They  forget,  how- 
ever, that  the  historical  boundaries  are  obsolete,  or  at 
least  it  seems  that  they  have  forgotten  that  fact,  which 
is  a  form  of  imperialism." 
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The  Norwegian  Aftenposten,  December  19,  in  an 
editorial  headed  "Poland's  Debut"  deplores  the  ag- 
gressive policy  of  Poland,  both  as  to  boundaries  and 
access  to  the  Baltic  sea.  However,  the  Aftenposten 
has  faith  in  the  Peace  Conference  to  ward  off  any 
attempt  by  the  new  Poland:  "It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  Poles  have  made  their  debut  into  the  society  of 
self-governing  nations  in  any  sympathetic  manner. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  condition 
of  Poland  for  the  last  hundred  years  has  not  been 
conducive  to  self-government,  and  it  has  certainly 
not  improved  the  Polish  intelligence.  Events  of  the 
past  two  months  have  done  much  to  dull  the  glory 
which  oppression  had  thrown  over  the  Poles. 

"The  historical  discord  in  Poland  has  been  lat- 
ent during  the  whole  of  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
rule.  When  the  revolution  of  1905  seemed  to  ease 
die  weight  of  oppression  a  little,  this  discord  burst 
out  afresh,  and  when  the  'free  Poland'  was  proclaimed 
by  the  Central  Powers  in  November,  1916,  it  sprang 
into  flame.  The  strife  between  the  Polish  parties 
is  of  no  concern,  and  finds  its  parallels  in  those  of 
other  countries;  but  this  should  by  all  means  be 
dropped  when  the  country  is  consolidated.  What  is 
more  to  the  point  is  the  violent  aggressive  ^  policy 
of  the  new  Poland.   First  and  foremost  Poland's  free- 


dom is  based  on  the  principle  of  a  people's  right  to 
self-government;  but  in  practice  the  working  out  of 
this  policy  is  a  flat  denial  of  the  principle  itself. 

The  most  forceful  example  of  this  is  her  attitude 
toward  Germany.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  here  is  a 
point  of  great  importance,  especially  Poland's  outlet 
to  the  sea,  and  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  Poland  to  gain  access  to  the  Baltic.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  of  Poland's  access  to  the  sea,  and 
what  is  also  of  importance,  free  navigation  on  the 
Vistula  with  a  free  harbor  at  its  mouth,  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  an  absolutely  free  access  to  the  sea 
at.  all  points.  But  the  misfortune  now  is  that  even 
such  an  outlet  cannot  be  gained  without  putting  ter- 
ritory absoluely  un-Polish  under  Polish  rule.  Dant- 
zig,  which  the  Poles  have  their  eyes  on,  is  a  totally 
German  city. 

"Poland  is,  therefore,  according  to  the  Wilson 
doctrine,  cut  off  from  the  sea;  but  this  is  also  the 
case  with  some  of  the  other  new  countries,  such  as  Bo- 
hemia and  Hungary,  whose  position  is  still  worse.  In 
the  meanwhile,  it  looks  as  if  the  Poles  will  not  ac- 
knowledge any  restrictions  but  will  seek  a  decision  m 
their  own  way.  However,  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
the  Peace  Congress  will  sanction  any  such  violation 
of  the  principles  it  is  trying  to  inaugurate,  so  that  any 
such  attempt  on  the  part  of  Poland  will  no  doubt 
meet  with  poor  success." 
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Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau  and  German  Foreign 

Policy 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  Solf  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  gave  rise  to  a  problem  of  no  little 
difficulty.  Pressed  as  he  was  by  the  Independent 
Socialists  and  by  Kurt  Eisner  in  particular,  Dr.  Solf 
found  his  position  no  longer  tenable.  But  if  he 
resigned,  who  could  be  found  at  this  difficult  moment 
to  succeed  him?  In  determining  upon  his  successor, 
the  German  Provisional  Government  was  confronted 
with  the  following  difficulties.  The  Socialistic  classes 
as  a  whole  are  averse  to  having  any  member  of  the 
Government  who  bears  upon  him  the  stamp  of  the 
old  regime.  But  under  the  old  system  diplomatic 
labors  were  reserved  to  the  classes  who  were  most 
sympathetic  with  the  highly  centralized  Imperial  or- 
ganization. In  short,  diplomacy  was  an  activity  for 
a  chosen  few,  for  the  most  part  members  of  the  no- 
bility. A  few  weeks  after  the  fall  of  the  old  regime, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  skilled  diplomatists  could  be 
found  outside  this  small  circle.  Thus  the  German 
Provisional  Government,  however  Socialistic  its  com- 
plexion may  be,  is  forced  to  call  upon  a  count  to  sit 
at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Department. 

Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau' s  appointment  has 
been  received  with  expected  bitterness  by  the  Social- 
ists and  it  is  questionable  whether  his  position  will 
prove  more  tenable  than  that  of  his  unfortunate  pre- 
decessor. Moreover  the  less  radical  elements  are 
inclined  to  look  upon  his  appointment  with  favor. 
Some  regret  that  he  is  a  count,  but,  perceiving  the 
necessity  of  skill  in  the  settlement  of  Germany's 
problems,  tolerate  the  title  for  the  sake  of  efficiency. 
Conservative  elements  breathe  an  audible  sigh  of  re- 
lief that  the  new  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
is  not  ignorant  of  the  traditions  and  practices  of  Ger- 
man diplomacy. 

But  if  papers  of  all  complexions  have  seen  fit 
to  comment  upon  the  personal  qualities  of  the  new 
Secretary,  they  have  been  no  less  assiduous  in  seiz- 
ing the  opportunity  for  advising  him  concerning  the 
problems  with  which  Germany  is  to  be  confronted  and 
in  suggesting  possible  solutions. 

Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau 
The  German  press,  particularly  the  Deutsche  All- 
gemeine  Zeitung,  December  20,  Kreuz  Zeitung,  and 
Koelnische  Zeitung,  December  21,  gives  some  details 
concerning  the  life  of  the  new  Secretary.  Count 
Ulrich  von  Brockdorff-Rantzau  was  born  on  May  29, 
1869,  the  son  of  Count  Herman  von  Brockdorff-Rant- 
zau and  the  Countess  Juliane  von  Brockdorff  of  Schles- 
wig.  He  is  now  forty-nine  years  of  age.  He 
studied  law,  took  his  doctor's  degree  and  became 
in  1891  a  barrister.    He  was  also  an  active  officer  in 


the  1st  Guard  Regiment  of  Infantry,  with  which  he 
served  until  1894.  In  that  year  he  entered  the  diplo- 
matic service  as  attache  to  the  Prussian  Ambassador 
in  Brussels.  In  1897,  he  became  Third  Secretary 
to  the  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1901  he  went 
to  Vienna  in  a  similar  capacity.  Later  he  was  Coun- 
cillor to  the  Ambassador  at  The  Hague,  returning  in 
1907  to  the  Embassy  at  Vienna.  In  1909,  he  be- 
came Consul  General  at  Budapest,  remaining  there 
until  1912  when  he  was  sent  as  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary and  Authorized  Ambassador  to  Copenhagen. 
He  distinguished  himself  particularly  in  German  dip- 
lomatic circles  when  in  the  early  months  of  the  war, 
he  assiduously  applied  himself  to  winning  for  Ger- 
many the  good  will  of  Denmark.  To  the  Government 
of  Denmark  he  announced  himself  as  hostile  to  sub- 
marine warfare  and  other  radical  measures  promul- 
gated by  his  Government.  By  this  same  token  it  is 
hoped  that  he  may  be  able,  despite  his  title  of  nobility, 
to  resist  the  hostile  opposition  of  his  socialistic  com- 
patriots. 

Attitude  of  the  Press 
The  key  to  the  comment  upon  the  appointment  of 
Count  Rantzau  is  to  be  found  in  a  statement  of  the 
Berliner  Tageblatt,  December  20,  which,  in  the 
changing  complexion  of  German  political  parties  is 
the  organ  of  the  German  Democrats:  "As  the  calling 
of  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau  to  the  Sectaryship  of 
Foreign  Affairs  shows,  the  Peoples'  Commission  has 
not  failed  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
exigencies  of  the  present  moment  do  not  permit  ques- 
tions of  party  politics  to  play  a  decisive  part  in  the 
filling  of  the  most  difficult  of  posts.  Certainly  the 
Council  would  hardly  have  chosen  Count  Brockdorff- 
Rantzau  without  knowing  that  the  former  Minister 
to  Copenhagen  is  not  socialistic  in  his  political  per- 
suasions, but  still  stands  apart  from  the  Left  and 
thoroughly  weighs  his  tile  of  Count  against  the 
convinced  advocates  of  a  democratic  Republic." 

In  the  same  spirit  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  Decem- 
ber 23,  calls  attention  to  the  non-political  character 
of  the  new  appointment,  while  explaining  the  funda- 
mental change  which  has  been  wrought  in  Germany's 
diplomatic  methods  as  a  result  of  the  revolution. 

"In  the  place  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Solf,  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau  appears. 
That  he  is  a  count  again  arouses  the  bitterness  of 
the  Socialists.  They  must  have  felt  even  more  bit- 
ter because  the  choice  lay  entirely  among  three  counts. 
But  if  a  democracy  is  desired,  one  must  yield  to  a 
count  equal  opportunities,  whether  one  likes  it  or 
not.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  also  that  it  is  now 
only  five  weeks  since  the  fall  of  a  regime  in  which 
the  nobility  controlled,  almost  exclusively,  the  course 
of  diplomacy.  And  under  all  considerations  the  men 
of  the  new  system  would  desire  to  place  a  diplomat 
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at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs.  Rightly  it  is  not  taken 
into  consideration  whether  this  desire  will  be  ap- 
proved by  everyone.  The  failure  of  the  old  sys- 
tem lay  in  this,  that  diplomacy  instead  of  politics  was 
the  driving  force  in  foreign  relations.  If  the  choice 
signifies  that  a  diplomatic  technician  is  desired  for 
continuing  the  old  evil,  then  it  is  reprehensible.  But 
if  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that, 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, our  agents  must  combine  the  formalities  of 
diplomacy  with  a  dominant  personality,  then  the 
choice  must  be  approved  both  on  the  practical  and 
the  personal  side.  For  Count  Rantzau  is  an  able  dip- 
lomat, one  with  adaptability,  with  a  gentle  but  firm 
hand. 

"But:  Under  the  present  circumstances  will  he 
not  win  political  influence?  And  if  so,  to  what  poli- 
tics will  he  adhere?  It  is  proper  that  in  the  purely 
technical  rebuilding  of  the  government  all  of  the  old 
should  remain.  Formerly  the  one  responsible  person 
in  the  Government  was  the  Imperial  Chancellor.  Both 
the  language  and  the  tradition  of  the  constitution 
associated  him  alone  with  foreign  policy,  for  which 
he  alone  was  responsible.  The  Secretary  of  State 
was  merely  his  representative  and  his  subordinate. 
All  efforts  to  destroy  this  connection,  as  for  example 
that  of  Leband  in  his  comparison  of  our  Chancellor 
with  the  English  Prime  Minister  and  the  relation  of 
the  latter  to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  appear  to 
have  but  little  success.  Now  in  the  place  of  the  Im- 
perial Chancellor  there  is  a  six-headed  ministry,  the 
Council  of  the  Peoples'  Representatives.  They  alone 
are  the  politically  responsible  agents  in  Germany.  And 
the  bourgeois  and  Social  Democratic  Secretaries  of 
State  stand  in  just  such  relation  to  them  as  that  form- 
erly occupied  in  relation  to  the  Imperial  Chancellor. 
Also  the  actual  influence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to- 
day over  the  responsible  government  is  exactly  the 
same  as  formerly:  If  the  government  is  political, 
then,  the  Secretaries  of  State  have  had  and  must  con- 
tinue to  have  the  influence  of  experts  over  the  politi- 
cal leaders.  Sometimes  political  activity  is  lightly 
put  aside  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Or  it  happens  at  times,  as  for  example  under 
the  last  Chancellor,  and  apparently  during  the  first 
week  of  the  Revolution,  that  without  knowledge  of 
the  government  as  a  whole,  the  Foreign  Secretary  pur- 
sues his  individual  policy. 

"From  now  on,  this  state  of  affairs  must  cease. 
Such  methods  have  gradually  given  rise  to  a  wide- 
spread fear.  .  .  .  Nowadays  one  cries  out  in 
the  very  streets  that  the  old  system  was  false  to  the 
people." 

This  system,  the  article  points  out,  can  no  longer 
exist,  for  under  the  men  now  at  the  head  of  the  State, 
the  Government  can  at  any  moment  take  a  hand  in 
foreign  affairs. 

"The  foundation  of  the  old  political  system  lay 
in  men  and  governments,  but  not  in  the  people.  The 
new  politics,  both  in  internal  and  external  affairs, 
are  based  upon  the  masses.  The  people  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  negotiations.  In  this  connection  it 
must  no  longer  be  considered  that  President  Wilson 


is  an  isolated  person.  True,  Germany  has  accepted 
his  Peace  Program  as  the  foundation  for  peace.  But 
President  Wilson  is  only  the  exponent  of  the  American 
people.  Certainly  he  has  exercised  during  his  ad- 
ministration an  authority  greater  than  that  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarch.  And  yet  he  is  as  President  en- 
tirely different  from  a  monarch  in  that  he  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  his  country.  At  no  time 
has  he  taken  a  step  without  the  support  of  the  repre- 
sentative organ  of  the  people.  All  of  his  speeches 
were  read  before  the  Senate.  The  contract  which  the 
German  people  have  made  with  him,  is  thus  really 
made  with  the  citizens  of  America." 

German  Foreign  Policy 

The  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  December  22, 
takes  occasion  in  discussing  the  new  Foreign  Secre- 
tary to  present,  at  great  length,  the  foreign  problems 
of  Germany: 

"The  appointment  of  the  present  German  Ambas- 
sador in  Copenhagen,  Count  von  Brockdorff -Rantzau, 
to  the  office  of  Foreign  Affairs  gives  rise  to  the  ques- 
tion of  what  tasks  are  most  important  at  this  event- 
ful moment  in  foreign  politics,  and  what  measures 
must  be  taken  for  their  satisfactory  solution.  A  cer- 
tain daring  is  required  to  put  this  question.  For  it 
necessarily  affirms  the  existence  of  a  unified  German 
Empire,  and  the  capacity  of  the  latter,  both  in  exter- 
nal affairs  and  in  the  establishment  of  its  internal 
policies,  to  be  incontestably  the  bearer  of  the  supreme 
responsibility  of  statesmanship,  that  is  to  say  foreign 
policy.  Since  the  collapse  of  military  power  and 
the  failure  of  German  statesmanship  some  weeks  ago, 
it  is  naturally  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  press  in 
general  as  well  as  the  present  faction  in  power,  would 
accept  without  qualification,  this  reply  to. the  ques- 
tion. Events  in  Germany  have  claimed  the  attention 
of  all  classes  so  completely  since  November  9,  that 
they  have  had  but  little  opportunity  to  consider  the 
terms  of  the  armistice,  much  less  to  trouble  them- 
selves over  the  problems  confronting  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice. The  patriotic  feeling  of  many  Germans  made 
it  difficult  for  them  to  comprehend  why  the  power 
which  promised  to  lead  Germany  to  a  new  and  freer 
future  was  unable  to  establish  a  stable  foundation  for 
negotiations  for  Germany  during  the  last  days  of 
the  was.  They  saw  the  force  of  arms,  civil  rights, 
national  solidarity,  industrial  peace,  and  economic 
life,  the  sources  of  our  well  being,  grow  stagnant  and 
impotent;  and  even  those  virtues  to  which  an  accused 
people  cling  desperately  to  the  last,  namely  pride, 
honor  and  alas!  faith  itself  were  threatened  with  de- 
struction during  the  Revolution  which  has  taken  place 
amongst  us  in  the  past  weeks. 

"But  since  the  days  when  our  new  leaders  and 
those  of  the  German  masses  who  accepted  their  leader- 
ship stood,  sick  at  heart,  before  the  measure  over- 
flowing with  bloodshed,  while,  not  without  appre- 
hension, they  beheld  the  dawn  of  a  new  order,  an 
order  free  of  might  and  brutal  force,  and  lent  their 
ears  to  the  humanitarian  ideas  from  across  the  sea, 
morally  preparing  themselves  for  peace — since  those 
days,  events  have  taken  place  which  justify  the  utmost 
caution. 
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"The  justice  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
terms  fulfilled  prior  to  its  realization,  which  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  set  forth  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  a 
new  international  life,  are  acceptable  to  us;  but  the 
question  is  whether  we  shall  be  permitted  to  air  our 
complaints  before  the  court  of  justice  which  the  Peace 
Conference  contemplates  establishing,  and  whether 
we  shall  have  an  advocate  who  will  represent  our  in- 
terests at  such  a  court.    .    .  ." 

Germany's  Aims  in  the  War 
"Germany  entered  the  world  war  with  two  main 
ideas  regarding  her  foreign  policy  and  its  defence: 
"1.  Her  continental  position  created  by  Bismarck 
and  directed  toward  the  West,  must  be  maintained 
(1)  By  preserving  Austria-Hungary;  (2)  By  extend- 
ing her  influence  into  the  Balkans;  (3)  By  protecting 
Russia  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Orient;  (4) 
By  establishing  a  comprehensive  territorial  basis  for 
a  peaceful  world  policy. 

"2.  This  world  policy,  however,  was  dependent 
economically  upon  the  maritime  trade  of  the  indus- 
trial empire,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  protect  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  the  equal  rights  of  commerce 
against  the  monopoly  of  Great  Britain. 

"Germany  has  not  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
these  aims.    She  has  been  rendered  impotent  in  such 
manner  that  the  goal  already  achieved,  namely,  the 
establishment  of  her  continental  position,  has  been 
lost  by  the  failure  of  her  other  aims.    After  our  di- 
plomacy had  failed  in  its  attempt  to  prevent  the  con- 
flict between  these  formidable  projects  of  the  foreign 
office  and  the  interests  of  the  other  great  powers,  it 
was  quite  justifiable  to  push  both  these  aims  by  war, 
since  one  was  not  to  be  secured  without  the  other. 
Future  critics  will  undoubtedly  arrive  at  the  conclus- 
ion that  for  this  reason  the  war  had  to  be  a  complete 
victory  or  result  in  absolute  failure.   If  some  of  those 
men,  who,  in  July  and  August,  1914,  were  possessed 
of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  details,  now  say  that 
they  recognized  at  that  time  the  impracticability  of 
the  task  that  had  been  undertaken,  then  they  saddle 
themselves  with  their  own  guilt  (not  that  of  the  peo- 
ple) and  the  guilt  of  those  who  incited  the  people  to 
put  forth  their  utmost  energy." 

Count  Czernin's  Confessions 
"In  the  speech  of  Count  Czernin  on  December  1 1 
regarding  the  justification  of  his  policies,  and  which 
has  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  contribution  to  the  story 
of  the  war — the  publication  of  Moritz  Perles  in  Vien- 
na — the  statement  is  made  that,  upon  the  entrance 
of  Itally,  Roumania,  and,  later,  America  into  the  alli- 
ance of  our  enemies,  the  loss  of  the  war  was  a  cer- 
tainty. If  those  who  lament  the  injudicious  policy 
of  German  politics  would  reflect  for  a  moment,  they 
would  recall  the  fact  that  Austria  and  Hungary  were 
not  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifices  which  would  have 
withheld  the  military  strength  of  Italy  and  Roumania 
from  the  cause  of  our  Allies.    .    .  . 

The  Future  of  the  Central  Powers 
"The  geographical  position  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, their  linguistic  similarity  and  their  his- 
torical connection,  make  it  most  imperiative  that  they 


stand  together  in  national  problems  involving  eastern 
and  southeastern  Europe.  Very  few  ideas  relative 
to  middle  Europe  have  been  evolved  by  the  war  and 
very  few  have  disappeared.  Some  of  their  cherished 
dreams  have  flown,  yet  Germany  and  German-Aus- 
tria remain  as  middle  European  countries  and  then- 
common  task  for  the  future  is  preservation  of  sell 
against  the  vacillating  forms  of  political  life  ema- 
nating from  the  East.  The  fundamental  problem  of 
the  Continental  politics  of  Bismarck  will  remain  un- 
changed as  long  as  Germany  exists  as  a  unified  Em- 
pire. Therefore  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  alli- 
ance of  the  Empire  with  German-Austria  must  be 
consummated  upon  a  constitutional  or  international 
basis,  even  against  the  wishes  and  intrigues  of  for- 
eign lands.  Pan-Slavism,  which  endeavored  to  shat- 
ter this  alliance  in  the  past,  and  which  was  partially 
successful  through  the  aid  of  the  war,  in  the  newly 
established  West  Slavic  empire,  is  however,  checked 
for  the  present,  as  is  the  imperialistic  idea  of  Greater 
Russia. 

"This  situation  places  new  duties  upon  German 
politics:  opposition  to  Russia  has  not  been  withdrawn, 
only  decreased;  the  relationship  to  the  Czechic  and 
South  Slavic  states  is  adjusted  under  the  stress  of 
common  economic  interests,  the  entire  eastern  policy, 
after  the  elimination  of  the  Dardanelles  question, 
which  has  been  a  bloody  struggle,  both  to  imperial 
Germany  and  the  Pan-Slavs,  will  be  arranged  by 
treaty.  It  must  be  clearly  recognized,  that  Germany 
is  able  to  unite  with  the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia 
through  the  medium  of  common  interests,  if  the  West- 
ern Powers  should  continue  to  confuse  the  way  to 
peace  and  to  a  resumption  of  a  political  and  econo- 
mically assumed  future. 

".  .  .  Quite  true  it  is  that  the  hand  of  the 
enemy  is  apparent  in  these  things.  But  one  must 
choose  between  two  foes,  when  the  time  comes,  even 
though  one  of  these  be  the  enemy  of  the  other.  Plain 
speech  in  this  regard  is  most  essential  in  order  that 
the  attention  of  the  Western  Powers  may  be  directed 
to  the  injustice  of  treating  conquered  Germany  as  a 
weak  minded  puppet. 

"The  decision,  therefore,  concerning  the  practi- 
cability of  armed  opposition  to  Bolshevism  depends 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  Allies  toward  the  second  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  German  Foreign  Office. 
Germany's  economic  needs,  her  national  problems, 
and  the  necessity  of  exporting  the  products  of  her 
industries  all  point  to  future  maritime  commerce. 
The  terms  of  the  armistice  have  placed  this  responsi- 
bility entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Western  Powers, 
particularly  Great  Britain  and  America.  German 
power  and  industrial  spirit  are  broken,  and  the  only 
foundation  left  for  her  to  build  upon  is  her  national 
strength,  if  the  suffering  of  the  war  is  to  be  amelio- 
rated.   .    .  f. 

"Indeed  it  is  uncertain  at  the  present  time,  just 
what  successes  may  be  accomplished  through  this  pro- 
gram of  the  Foreign  Office.  Nor  is  it  yet  a  certainty 
that  the  deluded  ones  in  Paris  and  London  will  lightly 
cast  the  reasonable  advice  of  President  Wilson  to 
the  four  winds  and  determine  upon  the  collapse  of 
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Germany.  The  military  power  of  the  Allies  is  scarce- 
ly sufficient  at  the  present  time  to  defeat  Bolshevism, 
even  if  the  latter  should  spread  itself  out  over  a  lethar- 
gic Germany.  We,  ourselves,  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  this  possible  outburst  of  violence,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  capable  of  preventing  an  unfair  solution 
of  our  problems. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Spanish 

The  League  of  Nations 

The  critical  'state  of  home  politics  has  caused  the 
Spanish  press  of  late  to  devote  little  or  no  attention 
to  foreign  matters,  in  spite  of  their  seeming  world- 
wide importance.  Here  and  there,  however,  a  stray 
editorial  may  be  found  dealing  with  topics  which  are 
familiar  in  the  press  of  nearly  every  other  European 
country.  Spanish  reaction  to  the  League  of  Nations 
is  almost  entirely  a  party  matter.  The  Liberals  are 
heartily  in  favor  of  it,  and  the  adhesion  of  Spain 
to  a  League  of  Nations  is  part  of  the  platform  of  the 
Republican  and  Reformist  parties.  The  Conserva- 
tive press  and  the  pro-German  press  is  hostile,  or 
at  least  skeptical,  when  courage  is  lacking  for  open 
hostility  to  the  project. 

El  Correo  Espanol,  November  27,  manages  to  in- 
dicate its  point  of  view  by  a  series  of  hypothetical 
questions  which  show  clearly  enough  that  it  regards 
the  League  of  Nations  as  an  impracticable  scheme. 
"The  League  of  Nations  alleged  to  be  the  safeguard 
of  justice  and  of  universal  peace!  Will  the  several 
nations  take  part  in  this  League  as  a  single  world- 
wide State,  or  will  certain  other  nations  such  as  Ire- 
land and  the  Transvaal  lose  their  independence  and 
sovereignty?  We  must  make  the  point,  then,  that 
the  so-called  League  of  Nations  will  really  be  a 
League  of  States  and  it  is  by  this  title  that  the  inter- 
national society  proposed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  be  known.  With  this  supposition 
the  powerful  states  alone  will  preserve  their  prepon- 
derance of  power  as  before,  and  the  League  will  only 
confirm  and  accentuate  their  world-wide  hegemony. 
The  weak  nations  on  the  contrary  .  .  .  will  have 
very  little  benefit  in  guarantees  of  justice  and  econo- 
mic prosperity  if  the  League  favors  the  materialism 
of  the  great  powers.  Already  Sir  Wilson  is  antici- 
pating that  the  League  of  Nations  cannot  be  realized 
at  the  present  time." 

El  Debate,  December  3,  makes  the  point  that  the 
"industrialization  of  Spain  will  be  impossible  with- 
out a  protective  tariff  of  sufficient  strength."  A  long 
argument  follows  to  show  how  the  protective  tariff 
is  vital  to  the  economic  interests  of  the  country.  "In 
the  League  of  Nations  as  Wilson  has  planned  that 
it  shall  be  constituted,  all  economic  barriers  between 
nations  will  be  suppressed  .  .  .  and  possibly 
the  strong  powers,  as  founders  and  directors  of  this 
movement,  will  impose  a  single  tariff,  moderate  per- 
haps, but  one  which  will  be  in  favor  of  their  own 
existing  industries." 

La  Vanguardia,  November  20,  raps  various  Span- 
ish journals  for  their  jingoism  in  treating  this  sub- 
ject. "Various  Spanish  journals  are  discussing  these 
days  the  League  of  Nations,  pretending  to  establish 


here  centers  of  study  and  propaganda  as  in  London, 
but  they  begin  by  attacking  the  monarchy  and  defeat- 
ing the  very  purpose  of  the  League  by  a  display  of 
sectarian  sentiment.  At  the  same  time  we  have  re- 
ceived varous  authentic  documents  from  London  treat- 
ing of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  really  astonishing 
that  a  really  great  idea  at  the  very  moment  of  its 
reaching  Spain  should  be  belittled  and  disfigured  by 
being  adapted  to  particular  needs  or  to  low-spirited 
ideals.  .  .  .  This  British  or  Anglo-Saxon  idea, 
fundamentally  human  and  divine,  is  neither  a  Utopia 
nor  a  chimera.  It  is  an  ideal  which  can  crystallize 
into  actuality,  if  we  all  work  together  in  a  united 
fashion.  Our  readers  can  see  for  themselves  whether 
the  idea  comes  from  London  or  whether  it  "originated 
with  certain  Spaniards.  Can  we  not  learn  to  be  Eu- 
ropeans of  a  truth,  at  least  a  -little  bit,  and  not  confuse 
great  ideas  and  institutions  with  the  grandeur  of 
Spain?  If  we  follow  this  track,  it  is  seen  that  Spain 
should  listen  to  one  of  the  catch  phrases  in  one  of  the 
leaflets  of  the  League,  'Learn  or  Die.'  " 

An  editorial  in  El  Debate,  November  30,  on  this 
question  is  of  particular  interest,  as  it  gives  an  idea 
about  the  United  States  which  seems  to  be  quite  pre- 
valent in  Spain.  "El  Debate  has  recommended  its 
friends  to  support  the  motion  presented  in  the  Cortes 
demanding  the  entry  of  Spain  into  the  Society  or  the 
League  of  Nations  which  is  about  to  be  formed.  We 
are  in  complete  accord  with  this  recommendation 
and  its  fundamentals  and  we  have  nothing  further 
to  say  regarding  the  motion  except  that  it  corresponds 
to  Christian  traditions,  and  that  its  practical  applica- 
tions have  been  advocated  in  various  epochs  by  the 
pontiffs  of  Christianity  and  very  recently  by  His  Holi- 
ness, Benedict  XV. 

"But  having  declared  that  the  idea  in  general  is 
excellent  and  that  our  duty  as  Catholics  is  to  defend 
and  sustain  it,  .  .  .  we  are  nevertheless  per- 
mitted to  make  certain  remarks  regarding  the  form 
of  the  League  and  the  conditions  under  which  Presi- 
dent Wilson  proposes  to  bring  this  idea  into  being. 
We  are  not  opposed  to  the  idea;  we  merely  claim 
that  certain  of  the  fundamental  principles  formulated 
by  Wilson  must  be  made  clear  to  enable  Spain  to  ap- 
preciate the  consequences  to  her  of  her  adhesion  to 
the  League  or  of  her  being  a  part  of  it.    .    .  . 

"But  the  regulation  of  economic  questions  .  . 
cannot  help  but  arouse  serious  misgivings  in  the 
weaker  nations.  The  purity  of  Wilson's  intentions 
cannot  be  denied.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  a  pa- 
triotic caution  compels  us  to  entertain  mental  reser- 
vations in  the  hope  that  clear  and  definit  facts  will 
either  dissipate  or  confirm  them.    We  shall  say  why. 

"The  United  States  are  especially  endowed  with 
men,  money,  capital  and  industrial  manufactures. 
The  moment  has  come  when  they  feel  themselves 
stretching  out  and  they  are  aware  of  the  immensity 
of  their  territory.  The  110,000,000  people  endowed 
with  an  energetic,  inquiring  and  industrious  spirit, 
with  vast  natural  resources,  have  overstepped  in  many 
respects  the  equilibrium  between  their  capacity  for 
production  and  their  capacity  for  consumption. 
They  have,  then,  arrived  at  the  point  where  they  are 
forced  to  sally  forth  into  foreign  territory  to  realize 
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upon  their  production  and  their  potential  capacity,  if 
they  wish  to  maintain  their  lofty  standard  of  life.  It 
is  the  same  necessity  which  came  to  England  not  so 
very  long  ago,  and  the  same  tragic  necessity  which 
impelled  Germany  to  extend  its  industry  and  com- 
merce throughout  the  world,  clashing  inevitably  with 
her  rivals,  who  in  the  end  united  to  eliminate  her. 

"The  Yankees  have  just  been  warring  in  Europe 
for  this  good  and  sufficient  reason.  One  of  the  least 
important  was  the  400  millions  of  dollars  which  in 
all  they  have  loaned  to  their  European  allies.    .    .  • 


"The  preponderance  of  Yankee  power  is  today 
indisputable.  How  will  it  show  itself?  That  is  the 
great  question  which  those  who  are  preoccupied  with 
the  future  economic  prosperity  of  their  country  are 
asking  themselves.  For  the  superiority  of  the  United 
States  in  every  field  of  economic  activity  may  easily 
render  impossible  the  life  of  many  of  our  essential 
industries,  which  now  flourish  in  full  prosperity  and 
promise  on  the  condition  of  being  sufficiently  pro- 
tected against  foreign  rivalry.  Will  this  protection 
be  possible,  once  the  League  of  Nations  is  consti- 
tuted, and  will  it  be  applied  to  our  country?  This 
is  the  essential  point  which  must  first  be  made  clear." 
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Negative  Results  of  the  Revolution 

For  more  than  eight  weeks  the  Revolution  in  Ger- 
many has  been  in  progress.  And  now  that  the  press 
and  individuals  have  recovered  from  the  first  shock, 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  speculate  upon  results. 
What  has  the  Revolution  achieved?  Has  it  been  a 
constructive  revolution  or  a  destructive  one?  For 
the  most  part  the  Socialistic  press  has  played  the  gar- 
rulous role  during  the  revolutionary  period,  while  the 
Conservative  press  has,  either  through  intimidation 
or  disgust,  remained  noncommital.  The  Socialistic- 
press  has  told  us  of  a  changing  Germany.  All  that 
was  brutal  or  vicious  in  the  past  has  been  purged 
away;  those  elements  which  for  forty  years  have 
plagued  the  heart  of  Germany  have  been  crushed; 
and,  freed  from  the  shackles  which  cruelly  bound  it 
to  hated  tradition,  the  German  spirit  soars  toward  the 
realm  of  purity  where,  conscious  of  its  guiltlessness, 
it  seeks  communion  with  the  kindred  spirits  of  the 
Allied  peoples.  Thus  the  Socialistic  press  contem- 
plates the  work  of  the  past  eight  weeks  with  deep 
satisfaction.  Their  only  fear  is  that  the  Revolution 
may  not  continue,  that  something  may  intervene  to 
check  the  fulfillment  of  their  dreams. 

If  in  the  past  the  more  Conservative  press  has 
contemplated  the  work  of  the  Revolution  in  silence, 
it  now  reveals  a  growing  critical  tendency.  From 
day  to  day  it  becomes  apparent  that  this  element  of 
the  press  is  inclined  to  regard  the  Revolution  as  a 
failure.  The  Baierische  Kurier,  a  rock  ribbed  Cath- 
olic organ,  which  also  displayed  signs  of  Conserva- 
tism under  the  old  regime,  publishes  a  long  criticism 
on  the  effects  of  the  Revolution.  This  article,  indeed, 
may  be  regarded  as  presenting  a  typical  Conservative 
view.  It  is  detailed  and  bears  every  sign  of  careful 
and  painstaking  study,  drawing  most  of  its  illustra- 
tions from  Bavarian  politics  since  November  9.  The 
original  article  appears  in  two  issues  of  the  Baierische 
Kurier,  dated  respectively  December  19  and  20.  A 
discussion  of  the  positive  results  of  the  Revolution 
will  appear  in  a  subsequent  number  of  the  Press 
Review. 

insolvency  of  the  empire 
"The  balance  sheet  of  the  German  Revolution  dis- 
closes through  entries  on  the  debit  side  the  complete 
insolvency  of  the  German  Empire.    This  condition  is 
plain  enough  to  all  who  wish  to  see  it. 

"We  need  only  think  of  the  weakening  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  imperial  unity!  What  appeared  quite  im- 
possible a  little  while  ago — the  disintegration  of  Ger- 
many and  the  partition  of  Prussia — is  now  actually 
discussed  in  a  cold  blooded  way  by  good  German  pa- 
triots, as  a  means  of  saving  the  German  people  from 
complete  annihilation.  Even  the  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment has  not  been  intrusted  with  sufficient  power 


and  energy  to  restore  internal  order,  and  therefore  is 
i  incapable  of  protecting  the  empire  from  without. 

the  situation  in  the  east 
"The  defencelessness  of  the  national  boundaries 
and  even  the  possibility  of  a  new  war  in  the  East 
loom  up  as  direct  results  of  the  Revolution.  The  loss 
of  the  German  eastern  provinces  would  be  fatal  to 
the  question  of  food  supplies  and  likewise  to  German 
industries;  even  now  the  Poles  are  behaving  there 
like  absolute  masters,  attempting  to  enslave  the  Ger- 
mans. And  the  Government  of  the  Polish  state,  which 
we  Germans  created  with  our  blood,  and  from  which 
heretofore  we  have  drawn  important  economic  as- 
sistance, has  dared  to  drive  out  our  troops  and  civil- 
ian officials  in  ignominy  and  disgrace.  The  Poles 
have  robbed  them  of  their  personal  possessions,  and 
confiscated  German  state  property  to  the  amount  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  marks.  Now  this  Govern- 
ment severs  diplomatic  relations  with  us,  in  other 
words,  she  threatens  us  with  war.  All  German  troops 
in  the  East,  which  a  few  weeks  ago  were  still  undis- 
puted masters  of  the  region,  are  exposed  to  the  grav- 
est danger;  all  the  more  so,  indeed,  since  the  Rus- 
sian Bolshevists  are  advancing  against  them  from  the 
East. 

BOLSHEVIST  DANGERS 

"The  peril  from  this  side  is  especially  great.  Bol- 
shevist Russia  is  pursuing  an  officially  announced 
plan  to  force  Germany  into  a  new  war  with  the  Al- 
lies. In  order  to  save  themselves  from  attack  by  the 
Allies,  German  soldiers  must  fight  for  the  victory  of 
Russian  Bolshevism  throughout  the  world.  The  rad- 
ical faction  of  the  German  revolutionaries  is  quite 
willing  to  adopt  the  program.  They  have  even  invited 
the  Russians  to  the  sitting  of  the  central  committee 
of  German  workmen  and  soldiers  in  Berlin.  The 
Revolutionary  Government  does  not  dare  to  oppose 
the  Radicals  too  openly.  By  its  policy  of  laissez 
faire,  it  is  emperilling  the  possibilities  of  peace  won 
with  such  difficulty — peace  so  keenly  longed  for  by 
all — and  for  the  attainment  of  which  the  Revolu- 
tionary Government  is  not  responsible  in  the  slight- 
est degree. 

DIPLOMATIC  WEAKNESS 

"More  than  a  month  has  slipped  by  since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice,  and  we  have  not  moved  a  step 
nearer  to  peace.  Yet  every  day,  every  week  of  post- 
ponement, costs  our  people  enormous  sums  of  money 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Allied  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion. At  this  critical  juncture,  an  unworthy  bid  for 
peace  was  made  by  Bavaria,  but  it  only  made  our 
situation  worse.  While  our  enemies  have  been  able 
to  conceal  carefully  their  secret  treaties  and  all  that 
has  happened  through  their  diplomatic  channels  be- 
fore and  during  the  war,  Herr  Eisner  published  art- 
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ful  documents  and  vague  statements  torn  out  of  their 
context,  in  an  effort  to  prove  Germany's  guilt  and  his 
own  innocence.  It  was  from  this  state  of  affairs  that 
our  enemies  deduced  the  right  to  sharpen  still  more 
the  terms  of  peace  already  so  severe. 

GOVERNMENT  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY 

'"In  spite  of  this  notorious  conduct  of  our  enemies, 
the  Revolutionary  Government  has  opposed  for  a  long 
time  the  calling  of  a  National  Assembly,  which  alone 
can  bring  to  us  a  lawful  government  and  peace.  They 
have  put  off  the  time  of  calling  it  as  long  as  possible. 
Members  of  the  various  revolutionary  governments 
(Barth,  Adolf  Hoffman,  Eisner  and  others)  have  not 
refrained  from  open  threats  to  dissolve  the  National 
Assembly  and  the  individual  diets,  if  the  latter  did 
not  procure  a  majority  in  accord  with  the  will  of  the 
revolutionary  authorities.  And  yet  they  knew  that 
the  speedy  convocation  of  the  National  Assembly  and 
tlie  election  of  governments  expressive  of  the  real  de- 
sires of  the  German  people,  were  the  only  hopes  of 
freeing  the  Fatherland  from  Allied  occupation  and 
further  Allied  exactions.  .  .  Germany,  under  the 
bayonets  of  the  enemy,  presents  to  our  returning  sol- 
diers a  spectacle  different  in  every  detail  from  the 
repose  they  hoped  to  find. 

MISCHIEF  MAKING 

"There  is  also  an  unscrupulous  fabrication  of  mis- 
chief making  agitators,  which  is  designed  to  persuade 
the  women  that  the  Revolution  is  responsible  for  the 
return  of  their  husbands.  The  Revolution  has  done 
no  more  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  armistice  than 
it  has  for  peace.  It  is  a  falsehood  of  the  most  per- 
nicious sort,  if  the  present  authorities  maintain,  that 
the  Allies  would  not  treat  with  the  former  govern- 
ment as  a  whole,  or  that  the  terms  of  the  armistice 
would  be  moderated  by  a  revolution.  For  Wilson 
stated  in  his  note  of  November  5,  when  there  was  no 
thought  of  a  German  revolution,  that  the  government 
of  Prince  Max  of  Baden  would  be  recognized  by  the 
Allies  and  Wilson  communicated  to  it  the  final  basis 
of  negotiations.  It  was  under  this  government,  upon 
the  demand  of  the  Allies,  that  negotiations  were  be- 
gun with  its  plenipotentiary  representatives.  These 
deliberations  it  carried  out  successfully  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Revolutionary  Government.  All 
mitigation  of  the  armistice  terms  has  been  effected 
by  these  civilian  plenipotentiaries  alone. 

THE  REVOLUTION  AND  THE  ARMISTICE 

"The  German  Revolution  has  brought  about  no 
moderation  of  the  armistice.  On  the  contrary,  un- 
der the  Revolutionary  Government  severe  penalties 
have  been  exacted.  This  has  been  disclosed  in  a  re- 
cent official  letter  which  was  delivered  to  Marshal 
Foch  by  our  mediators  in  Treves.  Only  a  few  of  the 
many  things  for  which  the  Revolutionary  Government 
is  responsible,  are  enumerated  here:  The  handing 
over  the  ships,  legally  taken  by  us  as  prizes;  the  im- 
prisonment of  abandoned  sick  and  wounded  in  Bel- 
gium and  northern  France;  the  extension  of  the 
shameful  blockade  brought  about  through  restricting 
trade  with  neighboring  countries  and  even  by  barring 
the  Baltic  Sea;  the  prohibition  of  communication  be- 
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tween  that  territory  occupied  by  the  enemy  and  the 
Fatherland ;  and  the  continued  neglect  to  provide  food 
as  promised,  for  the  duration  of  the  armistice.  The 
Social  Democratic  minister  Auer  called  particular  at- 
tention to  this  last  point  in  his  speech  of  December 
14  in  the  Bavarian  Provisional  National  Council,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  rioting  in  Germany  might  have 
prevented  the  importation  of  provisions.  And  to  all 
these  added  burdens,  there  is  still  a  new  one — to 
which  the  Revolutionary  Government  must  submit: 
the  occupation  of  the  neutral  zone  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine  below  Cologne.  This  means  our  com- 
plete isolation  from  Holland  and  affords  splendid 
means  of  approach  for  Allied  troops  in  their  further 
advances  upon  Germany:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
new  Government  was  not  even  capable  of  preventing 
these  monstrous  encroachments  of  the  Allies,  such  as 
the  limitation  of  trade  in  the  occupied  territory  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  On  the  contrary  it  looks 
calmly  on,  without  appealing  to  the  world,  while  the 
workmen  in  these  localities  are  constrained  by  these 
measures,  which  make  them  the  hired  slaves  of  the 
Allies  in  France  and  Belgium.  It  accepts  without 
question  the  expulsion  of  German  professors  from 
Strassburg  and  with  them,  all  Alsatians  vrith  Ger- 
man sympathies.  It  patiently  endures  the  sight  of 
German  prisoners  of  war,  languishing  in  hostile  cap- 
tivity. Yet  during  the  revolutionary  days  it  allows 
the  escape  -of  Allied  prisoners  of  war,  and  even  pro- 
moted disorder,  for  which  our  enemies  wished  to  hold 
us  responsible. 

ATTITUDE  OF  NEUTRALS 

"In  relation  with  enemy  powers,  the  Revolution 
has  accomplished  absolutely  nothing;  indeed,  it  has 
been  harmful.  Among  neutrals,  it  has  succeeded  in 
destroying  the  former  esteem  enjoyed  by  Germany. 
All  classes  in  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  other  lands 
which  used  to  be  pro-German,  now  look  upon  us  with 
contempt,  not  only  on  account  of  our  behavior  abroad, 
but  also,  still  more  so,  on  account  of  our  complete  in- 
ternal collapse  and  its  attendant  disorganization. 

ANARCHY  AND  TERROR 

"In  capacity  for  creative  labor  and  lack  of  cour- 
age, the  Radicals  are  ear-marks  of  the  German  revo- 
lutionary governments;  for  otherwise  how  would  it 
be  possible  for  anarchy  and  terror  to  spread  so  widely 
throughout  the  land?  Arbitrary  arrests  (take  the  case 
of  the  Rhenish  industrial  leaders),  the  forcible  re- 
striction of  the  right  of  assemblage,  attacks  against 
police  stations  (where  revolutionaries  now  sit  as 
chiefs),  threats  against  property  and  life,  are  events 
on  the  order  of  the  day;  yet  this  is  not  surprising 
when  we  consider  that  our  new  rulers  do  not  hesitate 
to  sanction,  covertly  or  openly,  the  most  outrageous 
acts  (witness  Commissary  Barth,  who  threatened  to 
hang  all  dissenters  at  the  nearest  lamp-post).  The 
sanctity  of  office  is  no  longer  preserved.  Letters  are 
opened,  and  telephone  conversations  overheard  (con- 
fessions of  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  von  Frauen- 
dorfer,  and  complaints  of  Minister  Auer  and  Coun- 
cillor von  Meinel).  Not  a  trace  remains  of  freedom, 
of  equality  of  justice,  or  of  a  truly  national  state. 
The   different   Councils   sometimes  work  directly 
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against  one  another.  They  even  infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  civil  and  criminal  law,  though  a  decree  of 
the  Ebert-Haase  Government  has  expressly  forbid- 
den this,  on  the  ground  that  the  dangers  for  national 
unity  are  already  too  great.  Nevertheless,  this  Gov- 
ernment overrides  at  will  the  old  legal  organs  of  our 
constitution — as  in  the  case  of  the  investigation  of 
the  Berlin  disorders  of  December  6.  Lawlessness, 
therefore,  constitutes  one  of  the  glorious  achievements 
of  the  Revolution. 

EXTRAVAGANCE 

"Added  to  the  existing  violence  and  disorder  is 
a  giant  squandering  of  state  money  and  state  prop- 
erty. At  a  time  when  stringent  economy  was  an  im- 
perative necessity,  hundreds  of  millions  of  marks 
worth  of  military  goods  were  thrown  away  by  sol- 
diers of  the  garrison  and  communication  troops, 
through  an  utter  lack  of  discipline.  A  man  who  loves 
truth,  like  Minister  Auer,  explicity  admitted  the  enor- 
mous destruction  of  property  brought  about  by  the 
Revolution  (in  his  speech  of  December  14).  The  Im- 
perial Secretary  of  Finance,  Schiffer,  declared  offi- 
cially that  over  a  billion  marks  had  been  squandered 
aimlessly  by  the  Councils  of  Workmen  and  Soldiers. 
On  its  heels  comes  an  announcement  from  Berlin  that 
one  billion,  eight  hundred  million  marks,  more  than 
one-half  of  the  annual  imperial  expenses  before  the 
war,  have  already  been  spent  by  revolutionary  bod- 
ies, without  leaving  a  single  regular  receipt  as  proof 
of  expenditure.  The  Revolution  has  brought  the  Em- 
pire and  the  industrial  states  to  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

ECONOMIC  DESTRUCTION 

'"We  hear  from  the  mouths  of  all  former  German 
industrial  leaders,  Ebert  included  (in  his  speech  of 
October  15),  that  within  four  weeks  the  Revolution 
brought  absolute  destruction  to  our  flourishing  eco- 
nomic life.    If  help  does  not  come  within  a  few 
months,  we  must  reckon  with  the  collapse  of  large- 
scale  industry,  and,  as  a  corrollary  thereto,  of  the 
banks  and  the  whole  financial  fabric  of  the  nation. 
Since  the  Revolution,  the  value  of  our  money  abroad 
has  decreased  at  a  terrific  rate.    Many  of  our  sound- 
est banks  in  Switzerland  and  Holland  have  started  to 
call  in  their  loans,  because  neutrals  have  lost  faith 
in  the  commercial  policy  of  revolutionary  Germany 
(see  the  remarks  of  the  Independent  Socialist  leader 
Bernstein,  in  his  Paukow  speech  in  December).  Un- 
necessary strikes  are  continuously  breaking  out.  They 
diminish  the  supply  of  raw  materials,  especially  coal, 
threaten  the  railroads  and  factories  with  stagnation, 
and  sacrifice  the  people  to  the  horrors  of  winter  cold. 
As  in  Russia,  outrageous  increases  in  salary  are  de- 
manded by  the  workingmen,  without  any  increase  in 
productive  labor  to  offset  them.    If  these  demands 
were  granted,  they  would  exceed  the  annual  profits 
of  most  large  factories  by  many,  many  million  marks 
(see  the  calculations  of  Siemens  and  Halske,  the 
Schuckert,  Works,  the  Weser  Co.,  of  Bremen,  etc.). 
The.  industrial  leaders  are  determined  to  close  down 
their  works  rather  than  yield.    The  workingmen  in 
many  cases  have  carried  their  threats  to  the  point 


of  general  destruction,  (declaration  of  the  Council 
of  Seamen  that  if  their  claims  were  not  granted,  they 
would  sink  the  German  merchant  marine). 

DEMORALIZATION  OF  LABORING  CLASS 

"In  order  to  make  our  economic  misery  complete, 
a  strong  disinclination  to  work  has  been  manifested 
in  a  great  many  circles, — so  strong  indeed  that  the 
Berlin  Council  of  People's  Commissioners,  (Ebert's 
government)  which  is  not  an  anti-labor  body,  has  felt 
compelled  to  take  ground  against  it,  and  to  issue  a 
sharp  order  against  laziness.  The  decree  speaks  of 
ruin,  that  is  staring  us  in  the  face  through  hunger 
and  dissolution.  A  good  example  of  laziness  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  on  account  of  a  temporary  strike  in 
the  railway  station  at  Munich,  carloads  of  potatoes 
remained  undelivered,  and  froze  (Speech  of  Minister 
Auer  on  December  14).  The  incident  is  all  the  more 
unpardonable  because  starvation  is  one  of  the  grin- 
ning spectres  of  Germany.  In  many  places  great 
stores  of  provisions  collected  by  the  German  General 
Staff  have  been  destroyed.  Regions  like  the  Eastern 
Marches,  which  are  particularly  important  for  the 
question  of  provisionment,  have  been  separated  from 
the  Empire,  and  thrown  into  great  confusion  (in  this 
instance  by  the  actions  of  the  Poles).  (We  may  cite 
here  the  crushing  statements  made  by  Food  Secretary 
von  Wurm  in  November.) 

MISREPRESENTATIONS  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  LEADERS 

"A  shocking  picture  indeed  is  presented  by  our 
once  proud  Germany  I    And  yet  the  leaders  of  the 
Revolution  are  continually  boasting  of  splendid  prog- 
ress!   The  reason  that  the  people  have  not  protested 
is  clear:  we  are  living  in  an  atmosphere  that  tries 
to  gloss  over,  hush  up,  or  suppress  all  unwelcome 
news.    It  is  worse  than  anything  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.   False  rumors  grow  like  mushrooms,  even 
in  ministerial  speeches  (witness  Eisner's  remarks  on 
the  recognition  of  the  Councils  of  Workmen  and  Sol- 
diers by  the  Allies,  on  the  justification  of  the  arrest 
of  the  Rhenish  industrial  leaders,  on  the  purification 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  etc.).    The  same  is  true  of  the 
official  news  bureaus  (Hoffman  has  had  to  admit  that 
he  invented  in  his  own  imagination  some  important 
news  delivered  in  a  recent  speech).    Again  we  may 
think  of  the  great  successes  of  the  commercial  treaty 
with  Bohemia,  which  were  announced  to  us  in  glow- 
ing terms.    According  to  the  confession  of  the  hon- 
orable Minister  Auer,  not  one  piece  of  coal  has  yet 
been  delivered  from  Prague.    We  have  not  been 
spared  the  reproach  of  absurdity,  for  all  the  numer- 
ous demands  and  ultimatums  of  our  mighty  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs  have  been  ignored  by  their  recipi- 
ents. 

"We  are  continually  assured  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching times  of  peace,  plenty,  and  well  being,  but 
the  very  people  who  promise  this,  for  instance  Herr 
Eisner,  also  raise  terrible,  though  unjust  accusations 
against  the  press  and  the  bureauracy.  Words  are  as 
cheap  as  blackberries  in  times  of  peace.  Indeed, 
Eisner  went  so  far  that  Councillor  von  Meinel  char- 
acterized his  conduct  as  unworthy,  and  his  colleague, 
Auer,  in  a  speech  on  November  14,  championed  the 
cause  of  the  slandered  officials. 
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ATTITUDE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  TOWARD  THE 
SOLDIERS 

"In  this  sad  situation,  it  is  natural  that  our  pres- 
ent rulers  should  be  filled  with  distrust,  yes  even  with 
antipathy  for  the  returning  soldiers,  the  pride  of  Ger- 
many. These  rulers  seem  to  fear  that  the  soldiers 
will  take  sides  against  them,  and  no  wonder!  The 
victors  in  a  hundred  battles  will  be  disarmed  like 
prisoners  as  soon  as  they  have  arrived  at  home.  As 
a  counterbalance  against  them?  there  will  be  formed 
a  volunteer  national  guard,  similar  to  the  Red  Guard 
in  Russia. 

"It  really  seems  as  if  we  in  Germany  have  noth- 
ing left  but  despair.  In  fact  only  one  hope  remains 
to  us  save  our  labor:  disorder  soon  effects  its  own 
cure." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

President  Wilson  in  England 
The  enormous  amount  of  comment  in  the  British 
press  on  President  Wilson's  visit  to  England  can  be 
roughly  divided  into  discussions  of  three  subjects: 

(1)  The  reception  of  the  President  as  an  individual 
and  as  the  official  representative  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  Anglo-American  relations;  (3)  The  part  to  be 
played  by  the  President  and  the  American  delegation 
at  the  Peace  Conference. 

THE  RECEPTION  OF  PRESIDENT  WILSON 

In  all  of  the  papers  a  great  deal  of  space  was 
devoted  to  descriptions  of  the  President's  reception 
not  only  by  the  King  and  officials  of  the  Government 
but  by  the  people  in  the  streets  through  which  he 
passed.  His  welcome  to  England  appears  to  have 
been  unusually  enthusiastic  and  sympathetic.  The 
marked  honors  paid  him  by  the  King  and  Government 
met  with  very  general  approval.  The  Times,  Decem- 
ber 27,  in  commenting  on  the  attitude  of  the  crowds 
who  witnessed  his  arrival  in  London,  endeavored  to 
look  beneath  the  surface  of  their  reception  for  a  sig- 
nificance deeper  than  that  usually  found  in  the  accla- 
mation of  the  streets  for  a  visiting  potentate. 

"There  is  no  question  about  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  President  Wilson  was  welcomed  to  London  yes- 
terday. It  was  a  big  crowd,  and  very  hearty,  and 
rather  more  serious  than  the  average  Bank  Holiday 
crowd.  The  people  behaved  not  as  those  who  were 
unending  a  holiday  -how.  but  with  something  ul  the 
gravity  and  keenness  that  befit  a  great  State  func- 
tion. For  nowadays,  especially  as  between  two  great 
democracies  like  England  and  America,  the  streets 
have  their  own  diplomacy,  quite  as  serious  and,  it 
may  be,  far  more  sincere  than  the  diplomacy  of  the 
dining  table  and  the  drawing-room.  One  thinks  of 
yesterday's  ceremony  mainly  as  a  demonstration  of 
friendship  between  the  people  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica. A  crowd  is  always  either  very  much  wiser  than 
the  wisest  man  in  it  or  more  foolish  than  the  most 
foolish,  and  for  this  reason,  that  its  dominant  feel- 
ing is  much  more  single  and  sincere  than  that  of  any 
individual  in  it.  The  dominant  idea  with  yesterday's 
crowd  seems  to  have  been  that  it  was  assisting  at  a 
ceremony  that  might  have  more  influence  on  the  fu- 
ture of  the  human  race  than  the  war  itself;  and  if 


the  crowd  thought  that,  it  showed  its  political  imagi- 
nation. For,  with  England  and  America  working  to- 
gether in  hearty  friendship,  there  is  no  political  ideal 
that  is  out  of  reach,  no  dream  that  we  have  indulged 
during  the  war  that  may  not  come  true.  This  friend- 
ship in  the  political  regeneration  of  the  world  is  per- 
haps the  supreme  test  of  success  or  failure  in  the  war. 
Without  it  the  peace  is  still  incomplete;  with  it  the 
peace  is  a  crown  which  makes  even  the  tremendous 
travail  of  the  war  seem  light.  Some  such  thoughts, 
we  fancy,  were  instinctively  present  in  the  minds  of 
yesterday's  crowds,  and  they  tempered  the  bearing 
of  the  people  with  a  gravity  unusual  on  a  Bank  Holi- 
day." 

Of  the  President  himself,  the  Times  says  in  the 
same  editorial: 

"And  besides  the  political  interest  of  the  occa- 
sion, there  was  the  keenest  personal  interest  in  the 
President  himself.  What  manner  of  man  was  this 
whom  fate  had  called  to  play  so  great  a  part  in  the 
world's  history:'  The  crowd  saw  a  man  singularly 
unlike  many  of  the  pictures  that  have  been  drawn  of 
him.  He  is  no  precisian,  no  bloodless  embodiment 
of  abstract  political  ideas,  but  a  man  with  a  keen 
sense  of  humor,  a  warm  heart,  and  evidently  a  real 
liking  for  England  and  a  real  gift  of  friendship.  They 
are  wrong  who  make  international  politics  the  mere 
conflict  of  principles.  The  stuff  of  politics  is  the  emo- 
tions of  human  hearts  and  minds,  and  what  we  call 
the  principles  of  politics,  while  they  give  direction, 
are  not  their  real  subject  matter.  Unless  we  are  very 
much  mistaken,  President  Wilson  is  an  essentially 
human  man,  and  will  return  our  sentiment  towards 
America  with  a  sentiment  no  less  cordial  towards 
England." 

The  Daily  Mail  of  the  same  date  considers  the 
President's  journey  "a  triumphal  thanksgiving  pro- 
cession from  the  moment  he  landed.  ...  It  was 
a  real  and  sincere  affection  and  no  mere  curiosity 
that  brought  to  President  Wilson's  delighted  ears  the 
tremendous  acclamations  of  London.  .  .  .  All 
desired  to  see  what  manner  of  man  it  was  who  threw 
the  sword  of  the  Western  World  into  the  scale  which 
turned  the  war,  and  to  know  by  actual  sight  the  great 
Republican  who  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  make  dis- 
tracted and  war-torn  Europe  a  safer  world  for  De- 
mocracy. Britain  is  glad  to  the  heart  that  the  great 
President  has  come  among  us.  We  have  made  a  new 
friendship  and  built  a  strong  bulwark  to  peace."  The 
Daily  Chronicle,  December  27,  believes  that  the  Presi- 
dent's visit  "betokens  a  good  deal  more  than  that  of 
the  Head  of  a  State  crowned  or  uncrowned;  and  the 
cheering  crowds  in  our  street  were  and  will  be  well 
aware  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Wilson  represents 
America,  a  country  of  which  no  Englishman  ever 
thinks  quite  as  he  thinks  of  the  others.  ...  In 
the  second  place,  he  comes  as  the  spokesman  and 
champion  of  a  point  of  view  regarding  international 
affairs,  in  which  as  a  nation  we  were  deeply  inter- 
ested, since  it  is  the  one  for  which,  sometimes  more 
and  sometimes  less  clearly  seen,  the  majority  of  our 
eight  hundred  thousand  dead  laid  down  their  lives." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  December  27,  considers 
it  needless  to  speak  "of  the  part  which  Mr.  Wilson 
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has  played  in  the  great  fight  for  civilization  and  the 
freedom  of  the  world.    ...    We  know  and  his 
countrymen  know,  how  much  his  calm  wisdom  and 
stern  and  enlightened  determination  have  done  to  for- 
ward the  end  at  which  we  and  our  Allies  have  aimed, 
and  we  know  that  his  voice  and  inspiration  will  be 
potent  for  good  in  the  great  world  inquisition  which 
is  about  to  be  inaugurated."    On  the  same  day  the 
Daily  Telegraph  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
some  quarters  it  is  apprehended  that  "Mr.  Wilson  is 
likely  to  play  the  part  of  that  evil  genius  of  all  polit- 
ical affairs,  the  stiff-necked  doctrinaire.  Nothing, 
certainly,  could  be  more  foreign  to  the  nature  of  his 
record,  or  could  accord  so  ill  with  all  that  we  are 
told  of  his  personal  characteristics.    If  one  quality 
strikes  one  more  than  another  in  his  handling  of 
national  and  international  matters  during  the  war  it 
is  the  quality  of  sagacity.  ...  We  welcome  to 
England,  with  feelings  deeper  than  we  can  express, 
the  great  American  who  requires  our  respect  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  who  has  conquered  our 
strong  regard  and  admiration  as  a  man  and  as  a  gov- 
ernor of  men." 

Of  the  President's  visit  the  Star,  December  27, 
says  "'in  one  sense  he  comes  as  a  military  conqueror, 
with  victories  gained  by  the  American  'doughboys' 
behind  him;  in  another  he  is  the  great  pilgrim  of 
peace,  whose  mission  it  is  to  moderate  the  passions  of 
the  belligerents  and  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Peace 
Conference  is  not  to  become  a  scramble  for  German 
territory,  whether  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  or 
elsewhere."   With  true  party  spirit  this  Liberal  paper 
claims  the  President  as  a  Liberal.   "His  outlook  on 
domestic  politics  and  on  foreign  policy  is  typically 
liberal.    He  is  of  our  blood  and  race,  he  is  sprung 
from  the  Free  Churches  who  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  building  of  this  nation,  and  who  would  have 
contributed  more  if  intolerant  lies  and  insolent  social 
prejudices  had  not  so  long  excluded.    But  the  wheel 
has  come  full  circle,  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  Non- 
conformist pastor's  grandson,  rides  with  the  King  of 
England  to  Buckingham  Palace,  while  the  world  wails 
on  his  word." 

The  Daily  News,  December  27,  views  the  welcome 
to  President  Wilson  from  its  Radical  standpoint  and 
describes  it  as  "a  people's  welcome."    It  expressed 
"not  only  the  gratitude  the  British  people  feel  for  the 
personal  part  which  the  President  has  played  in  the 
momentous  events,  in  the  happy  issue  of  which  we 
are  rejoicing  this  Christmastide.    For  that  personal 
part — the  spacious  statesmanship,  the  lofty  vision, 
the  unfailing  wisdom  of  act  and  utterance — are  those 
that  are  deeper  and  enduring.    But  yesterday's  wel- 
come transcended  all  personal  considerations.    It  was 
the  greeting  of  the  free  people  of  this  land  to  the 
free  people  of  America  on  the  morrow  of  victory 
which  they  have  jointly  won  for  the  ideas  of  free- 
dom which  are  their  common  inheritance  and  inspira- 
tion."  On  December  28  the  Nation  declared  that  the 
President's  visit  "stirs  men's  minds  more  than  any 
political  event  since,  the  war  began."    He  arrives  "as 
a  moderator  on  a  scene  in  which  Liberals  tend  to  for- 
get their  Liberalism,  and  Conservatives  hardly  under- 


stand what  it  is  they  should  conserve.  He  is  the 
prophet — a  very  sober  one — of  the  spirit  of  inter- 
nationalism." 

ANGLO-AMERICAN  RELATIONS 

A  large  number  of  papers  take  the  occasion  of 
the  President's  visit  as  an  opportunity  to  speak  oi 
England's  relations  with  America.    In  several  cases, 
they  use  the  President's  speech  to  the  American 
troops  on  Christmas  Day  as  a  text.    Thus  the  Morn- 
ing Post,  December  27,  says:    "Already  President 
Wilson,  addressing  the  American  Army  in  France 
on  Christmas  Day,  is  able  to  declare  that  he  has 
found  among  the  Allied  statesmen  "no  difference  of 
principle  or  fundamental  purpose.'    In  so  far  as 
Great  Britain  and  America  are  concerned  it  would 
be  the  greatest  possible  misfortune  if  in  the  future 
the  old  misunderstandings,  bred  largely  of  ignorance, 
were  not  replaced  by  a  friendship  founded  on  a  com- 
mon understanding  and  a  common  allowance  for  tem- 
peramental differences  and  directed  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  peace."    The  Daily  Mail  on  the  same  date 
considers  that  "there  is  happy  testimony  to  the  unity 
of  view  that  binds  the  United  States  with  ourselves 
in  the  President's  pregnant  declaration.    .   .   .  that 
he  does  not  find  in  the  hearts  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Allies  with  whom  he  is  now  co-operating  any  differ- 
ence of  principle  or  of  fundamental  purpose."  The 
Glasgow  Herald,  December  27,  interprets  this  speech 
of  the  President  to  mean  that  "the  difficulties  that 
may  have  loomed  large  when  viewed  across  the  At- 
lantic must  have  shrunk  to  insignificance  at  close 
hand."    This  paper  also  says  of  Anglo-American  re- 
lations that  President  Wilson's  "reception  by  the  peo- 
ple of  London  and  by  our  King  signalizes  the  close 
reunion  in  heart  and  purpose  of  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  nations,  and  community  in  political  ideals 
between  our  crowned  Republic  and  the  great  Republic 
of  the  West.   There  is  also  the  expression  of  our  un- 
bounded admiration  for  the  part  that  America  has 
played  in  the  war,  and  particularly  for  the  fine  quali- 
ties displayed  by  those  gallant  American  troops  to 
whom  President  Wilson  himself  paid  so  noble  a  trib- 
ute in  his  address  to  them  on  Christmas  Day." 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  December  28,  in  referring 
to  the  interviews  with  British  statesmen  which  the 
President's  presence  in  England  made  possible,  re- 
marks: "On  these  discussions  very  much  will  turn; 
not  in  the  way  of  removing  differences,  for  we  do 
not  believe  in  the  subsistence  of  any  differences  be- 
tween British  and  American  policy;  but  rather  in  the 
way  of  planning  out  that  positive  Anglo-American  co- 
operation, without  the  development  of  which  both  at 
the  Peace  Conference  and  afterwards  it  is  impracti- 
cable for  the  world  to  make  the  big  stride  forward 
which  both  American  and  British  public  opinion  de- 
sire. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  December  27,  believes 
that  in  welcoming  the  President  there  was  the  con- 
sciousness in  the  hearts  of  his  hosts  that  his  presence 
|  in  England  had  a  meaning  deeper  than  that  engen- 
;  dered  by  the  visit  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  friendly 
|nation.    "It  is  indeed  the  consummation  of  that  unity 
of  ideas  and  ideals  which  characterizes  the  two  coun- 
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tries,  and  is  the  visible  sign  of  the  rapproachment 
between  them  for  which  all  good  Americans  and  Bri- 
tains  have  longed  for  a  century  past.  The  end  was 
inevitable  but  the  way  was  often  hard,  and  the  time 
has  been  long.  Old  wounds  rankle,  but  time  and 
good  will  are  good  dealers.  Long  before  the  war, 
owing  to  the  work  of  patriotic  men  of  both  countries, 
Great  Britain  and  the  States  drew  nearer  and  nearer 
to  each  other,  and  now  common  cause  has  forged  the 
last  link  in  the  chain  of  speech  and  blood,  of  law  and 
literature,  which  should  bind  us  together  forever." 
The  Daily  Telegraph,  December  27,  also  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  have  been  differences  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  "As  between  our  own  peo- 
ple and  his  (President  Wilson),  however,  sympathy 
and  co-operation  as  complete  as  they  are  today  are 
a  new  development.  But  there  is  the  determination 
on  both  sides  that  it  shall  be  an  enduring  one;  and 
the  purpose  is  well  founded,  for  the  cordial  and  inti- 
mate association  now  to  join  two  peoples  is  but  the 
last  phase  of  a  long  and  steady  process  of  increasing 
mutual  amity,  which  all  the  best  minds  on  both  sides 
have  done  for  many  years  their  utmost  to  further." 

The  acclamation  of  the  President  appears  to  the 
W estminster  Gazette,  December  27,  as  "an  expres- 
sion of  the  deeper  instinct  that  the  unity  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  is  the  rock  on  which  alone  this 
new  order  can  be  built,  and  therefore  of  the  strong 
desire  that  the  ties  which  have  been  formed  in  the 
brotherhood  of  arms  shall  be  strengthened  and  made 
permanent  in  a  world  of  peace."  The  Daily  Express, 
December  27,  sees  in  the  President's  visit  "the  break- 
ing down  of  the  last  barrier  between  the  two  great 
English-speaking  Democracies.  ...  In  some  ways 
it  was  the  very  similarity  in  our  natures  which  begot 
our  differences.  .  .  .  But  the  breach,  too  long 
maintained,  is  now  finally  healed.  .  .  .  Whatever 
the  precise  upshot,  nothing  can  now  mar  the  harmony 
between  the  greatest  Empire  and  the  greatest  Repub- 
lic. The  battle  of  sympathy  has  been  won  for  good 
and  all." 

The  Sheffield  Telegraph,  December  27,  takes  the 
same  point  of  view  but  suggests  that  even  now  there 
are  possible  dangers  ahead.  The  President's  visit  is 
a  symbol  this  paper  hopes  "of  the  opening  of  a  new 
era.  In  fighting  for  a  common  cause,  the  two  great 
English-speaking  Democracies  have  been  drawn  to- 
gether in  a  way  that  a  few  years  ago  seemed  impos- 
sible. Yet  it  would  be  sheer  sentimentality  to  take 
for  granted  that  nothing  can  ever  disturb  the  closer 
understanding  that  we  have  reached.  It  can  and  will 
unless  the  two  peoples  get  to  know  one  another  still 
better  and  appreciate  one  another's  problems  and  pur- 
poses." 

In  the  President's  reception,  the  Daily  News,  De- 
cember 27,  found  "not  only  the  erasure  of  the  past, 
the  cleansing  of  the  book  of  memory  of  the  long  tale 
of  estrangement:  we  saw  in  it  the  symbol  of  recon- 
ciliation and  the  opening  of  a  new  and  happier  chap- 
ter not  only  in  the  history  of  the  English-speaking 
races,  but  in  the  history  of  the  whole  human  family 


of  whom  those  races  form  so  powerful  a  government 
part. 

The  Outlook,  December  28,  believes  that  "as  a 
symbol  of  the  complete  reconciliation  of  the  two  great 
English-speaking  communities,"  the  President's  visit 
"is  shaping  history,  and  in  making  so  momentous  a 
contribution  to  the  future  well-being  of  the  world 
the  President  is  putting  the  coping  stone  to  the  edi- 
fice of  higher  endeavor,  which  will  be  the  enduring 
memorial  of  his  term  of  office.  .  .  .  Americans 
can  never  be  strangers  again  to  the  British  people,  and 
the  homage  paid  to  the  brilliant  Head  of  the  Republic 
will  be  a  landmark  in  the  changed  relations  between 
the  two  nations." 

AMERICA  AT  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

The  presence  of  President  Wilson  in  England  and 
his  conferences  with  the  Prime  Minister  and  members 
of  the  government  suggest  to  many  papers  that  prog- 
ress is  being  made  towards  the  settlement  of  the  peace 
terms.  The  position  of  the  American  delegation  re- 
cives  considerable  notice  and  the  President's  peace 
terms  are  discussed  in  more  or  less  detail,  particu- 
larly that  one  covering  the  League  of  Nations. 

Of  America's  general  position  The  Times,  Decem- 
ber 27th,  says:  "If  the  Peace  Congress  has  to  be 
another  Congress  of  Vienna,  America  would  have  no 
place  at  it,  for  she  is  not  interested  in  our  territorial 
questions  as  such.  Only  in  so  far  as  the  new  Peace 
Conference  is  to  be  the  embodiment  of  certain  prin- 
ciples which  will  make  for  peace,  justice,  and  prog- 
ress has  America  any  real  and  living  interest  in  its 
work.  If,  then,  she  talks  rather  more  about  principles 
than  the  rest  of  us,  it  is  not  from  any  excessive  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  virtue,  and  still  less  with  any 
idea  of  teasing  anyone  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
but  precisely  because  she  is  so  distant  from  our  terri- 
torial problems  of  Europe  and  feels  that  the  only  con- 
tribution that  she  can  make  to  our  discussions  is  in 
the  realm  of  ideas.  This  contribution  will  be  of  enor- 
mous value,  for  we  are  anxious  that  Versailles  shall 
not  repeat  the  errors  of  the  Vienna  Congress,  and  in- 
stead of  wishing  to  curb  this  very  unworthy  ambition 
of  the  United  States,  we  ought  rather  to  encourage  it. 
It  is  good  to  have  one  member  of  a  conference  who  is 
there  simply  and  solely  as  the  custodian  of  ideals 
which  we  are  anxious  should  be  carried  into  effect. 
True  settlement,  and  the  one  which  will  have  the  best 
chance  of  permanence,  will  not  be  pure  American  or 
pure  European,  but  a  blend  of  the  two.  America  will 
constanly  be  referring  European  proposals  to  the  test 
of  the  ideal;  we  on  our  side  will  be  constantly  plung- 
ing American  ideals  in  the  cold  bath  of  facts.  The 
chief  hope  of  the  world  lies  in  this  double  reference 
backwards  and  forwards  from  facts  to  ideals  and 
from  ideals  to  facts." 

On  the  same  day  the  Daily  News  treats  the  gen- 
eral position  of  America  at  the  Conference  in  much 
the  same  way.  "The  tangled  skeins  of  European  in- 
terests cannot  be  unwoven  by  ourselves.  If  we  are 
to  find  a  solution  of  the  problems  that  have  brought 
Europe  to  disaster,  a  detached  and  disinterested  judg- 
ment must  be  applied  to  the  task.  The  American 
point  of  view,  in  virtue  of  its  traditions  and  its  happy 
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freedom  from  self  interest  in  the  matter,  provides  that 
judgment  and  leadership.  America  had  no  part  in 
the  original  cause  of  the  war  and  has  no  ambitions 
to  satisfy.  It  entered  the  war  to  save  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  the  prize  it  seeks  to  win  from  the  war 
is  the  settlement  of  human  society  on  a  basis  that  will 
secure  freedom  and  justice  for  all  nations  and  abol- 
ish the  institution  of  war  from  the  earth." 

Almost  all  of  the  journals  make  some  references 
to  the  League  of  Nations  in  discussing  the  President's 
visit  to  England.  It  is  the  one  of  the  President's  Four- 
teen Points  which  received  at  this  time  more  promi- 
nence than  any  other.    Thus  The  Times,  December 
27,  remarks:    "We  shall  not  fail  America  in  our  ad- 
vocacy of  the  principles  of  the  League  or  in  the  prac- 
tical working  out  of  its  details."    The  Morning  Post, 
of  the  same  date,  suggests  that  the  present  alliance  is 
the  best  machinery  for  a  League  of  Nations.  "To- 
gether with  the  United  States,  the  Allies  already  pos- 
sess a  League  of  Nations  which  has  proved  its  power 
by  defeating  Germany.    ...    It  seems  that  the 
straightforward  course  is  to  use  to  the  utmost  the 
engine  already  in  existence  and  when  its  present  work 
is  thoroughly  done  to  devise  the  next  step."  The 
Daily  Chronicle,  December  27,  believes  the  League 
of  Nations  "is  not  something  outside  the  territorial 
settlement,"  and  considers  that  it  will  only  "become 


a  fruitful  reality  in  the  field  of  facts,  if  American 
and  British  statesmanship  has  previously  helped  to 
'make  it  real  on  paper."  While  to  the  Westminster 
Gazette,  December  27,  the  idea  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions must  underlie  the  whole  peace  settlement.  "As 
each  problem  presents  itself.  .  .  .we  need  to  ask 
what  would  the  League  of  Nations  say  to  it  if  it  were 
now  established  and  acting  on  the  principle  of  law 
and  right?  That  is  our  only  clear,  guiding  principle, 
and  we  must  hold  to  it  at  all  costs  if  we  value  the  high 
purpose  for  which  we,  like  the  United  States,  entered 
the  war." 

The  Daily  News,  December  27,  voices  the  hope 
that  President  Wilson  will  counteract  what  it  con- 
siders the  reactionary  forces.    "But  the  capital  cause 
of  disquiet  is  the  attitude  maintained  in  powerful 
quarters  in  regard  to  the  League  of  Nations.  This 
is  a  subject  on  which  half-hearted  support  and  polite 
civility  are  not  wanted.   The  plain  people  everywhere 
have  come  to  see  that  this  is  the  acid  test  of  whether 
we  are  to  have  a  peace  or  only  a  truce.    It  is  because 
we  know  so  clearly  where  President  Wilson  stands  on 
this  cardinal  question  that  he  has  become  the  accepted 
leader  of  the  world's  democracy.    He  does  not  post- 
pone the  consideration  of  the  League  of  Nations  till 
after  the  Peace  settlement  is  reached.   It  is  the  corner 
stone  of  the  Peace  settlement.    It  is  the  spirit  that, 
being  present,  will  establish  peace,  and,  being  absent, 
will  establish  war." 
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The  Clemenceau  Government 


After  two  recent  opportunities  to  sound  opinion, 
the  Clemenceau  Government  faced  the  Chamber  and 
won  another  brilliant  victory  which  demonstrated  at 
once  the  Tiger's  great  skill  and  his  strength.  The  oc- 
casion of  this  passage  at  arms  was  the  budget  debate 
which  came  up  at  the  very  end  of  the  year,  December 
27.  Owing  to  the  Government's  long  policy  of  silence, 
the  Socialists  determined  to  force  a  debate,  and  seized 
the  opportunity  offered  by  the  delayed  credits  which 
had  to  be  voted  by  New  Year.  The  Ministry,  strength- 
ened by  its  wise  tactics  and  by  the  great  personal 
power  of  M.  Clemenceau,  met  the  situation  boldly  and 
with  complete  success.  The  recent  tempest  in  a  tea- 
pot, raised  by  the  nine  Socialist  members  of  the  Army 
Commission,  offered  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
gauge  feeling  in  the  Chamber,  for  it  came  at  a  period 
when  growing  irritation  had  been  manifest. 

As  this  situation  was  handled,  it  redounded,  if 
not  to  the  credit,  at  least  not  to  the  discredit  of  the 
Government.    For  a  period  in  December  there  had 
been  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  votes  of  confidence, 
negligible  perhaps  when  considered  in  relation  to  the 
total,  but  still  symptomatic.   Consequently  when  nine 
Socialists  resigned  from  the  Army  Commission  after 
a  categorical  refusal  by  the  Chairman,  M.  Renoult, 
to  call  the  President  of  the  Council  before  the  Com- 
mission, the  incident  provoked  considerable  interest 
in  parliamentary  circles.    The  ground  of  the  Chair- 
man was  that  the  Commission  could  not  re-open  in 
committee  the  indirect  discussion  of  a  point  which  the 
Chamber  had  not  forced  the  Ministry  to  discuss.  The 
matter  already  at  issue  was  demobilization,  always 
a  delicate  subject,  and  the  refusal  raised  the  equally 
delicate  matter  of  parliamentary  control.    In  resign- 
ing December  20,  the  Socialists  wrote  a  public  letter 
of  protest,  Humanite,  December  21,  against  the  "arbi- 
trary regime  approaching  a  dictatorship  of  menacing 
character."    The  Socialist  Party  endorsed  them  and 
although  the  Government  press  either  kept  silent  or 
was  hostile  to  the  Socialists,  the  Government  evidently 
thought  it  wise  not  to  carry  matters  with  too  high  a 
hand,  and  M.  Renoult's  reply  was  very  conciliatory, 
Humanite,  December  25.    He  announced  that  M. 
Clemenceau  would  appear  before  the  Commission, 
and  furthermore  agreed  to  the  announcement  of  the 
general  policy  of  demobilization  as  soon  as  possible. 
After  this  graceful  personal  retreat  on  the  part  of  M. 
Renoult,  the  Socialists  with  equal  grace,  returned  to 
the  Commission,  and  the  matter  was  closed. 

In  the  much  more  important  matter  of  Russia, 
M.  Clemenceau  was  equally  skillful  and  his  policy  of 
silence  in  regard  to  foreign  affairs  enabled  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  a  thorough  test  of  public  feeling 
before  announcing  its  policy  (Press  Review,  Decem- 
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ber  23  and  January  5),  and  to  be  sure  of  not  antag- 
onizing the  Chamber.  The  British  elections  which 
were  a  tremendous  success  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
made  an  excellent  psychological  setting  which  prob- 
ably contributed  further  to  M.  Clemenceau' s  strength. 
Thus  it  was  possible  for  M.  Clemenceau  to  face  the 
last  battle  of  1918  with  a  practical  certainty  of  suc- 
cess. 

The  budget  situation  was  succinctly  summarized 
by  Humanite,  December  28.  "The  Chamber,  Decem- 
ber 27,  is  asked  to  vote  10  milliards  for  1919  before 
passing  those  for  the  last  quarter  of  1918.  There  is 
not  even  a  report  at  hand  on  the  10  milliards  de- 
manded. The  Commission,  as  Deputy  Auriol  (Social- 
ist) remarked,  with  the  discreet  support  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Commission,  although  it  regrets 
the  method  of  procedure  made  necessary  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance  (he  presented  his  budget  December 
12),  had  time  only  for  a  hasty  study  of  the  credits 
and  then  had  to  submit  them  in  haste  to  the  Cham- 
ber. The  Socialist  protests  against  this  method  of 
procedure  gained  only  93  votes  to  382,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  newspapers  expressed  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction, which  extended  to  papers  like  the  Debats, 
at  so  hasty  a  way  of  disposing  of  an  important  mat- 
ter. 

The  two  credit  measures  involve  the  expeditures 
for  the  last  quarter  of  1918  and  the  beginning  of 
1919.  In  committee  1,600  million  had  been  lopped 
off  the  Minister's  estimate  of  10,530  million  francs. 
With  the  close  of  this  incident  the  real  battle  began 
with  the  demand  from  one  of  the  Socialist  leaders, 
M.  Cachin,  that  the  Government  announce  its  general 
policy  at  the  Peace  Conference,  and  a  demand  for 
publicity  at  the  sittings.  This  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  tedious  discussion  prolonged  all  day  during  the 
last  session  and  lasting  well  into  the  succeeding  morn- 
ing. M.  Clemenceau  had  sat  unmoved  while  the  bat- 
tle raged.  He  spoke  only  at  11:10  on  the  last  night 
of  the  last  session,  after  a  series  of  parliamentary 
squabbles  which  would  have  wearied  a  younger  man. 

The  long  session  was  on  the  whole  so  long,  so 
incoherent  and  so  confusing  that  the  Journal  Officiel 
was  delayed  in  its  appearance  for  a  whole  day.  Sev- 
eral critical  allusions  were  made  to  the  character  of 
these  sessions,  of  which  that  in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  De- 
cember 29,  may  be  regarded  as  typical.  "What  a 
discussion  this  is  which  during  the  last  two  days  has 
produced,  to  quote  the  Socialist  Lafont,  'the  acme  of 
incoherence  and  disorder.'  " 

M.  Cachin's  speech  brought  replies  from  M. 
Franklin-Bouillon,  President  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Briand,  the  ex-Premier,  as  well 
as  from  M.  Pichon,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
from  M.  Clemenceau  himself. 

The  burden  of  M.  Cachin's  long  and  frequently 
interrupted  discourse  was: 
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1.  Having  accepted  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points  as 
a  basis  of  peace  negotiations,  does  the  Government 
intend  to  carry  on  these  negotiations  in  secret?  This 
question  contained  an  attack  on  secrecy  in  general, 
and  particularly  of  the  "Treaties  of  1916  and  1917," 
and  provoked  a  reply  from  M.  Briand  at  that  time 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  M.  Briand  agreed  with 
the  Socialist  demands  for  open  treaties  openly  con- 
cluded, but  asserted  that  "before  a  treaty  it  is  neces- 
sary that  conversations  take  place,  and  ...  all 
that  you  do  not  intend  to  carry  on  in  public."  As 
to  1916  and  1917,  "there  were,  no  treaties,  but  ac- 
cords." 

2.  What  is  to  be  done  about  Syria,  a  country 
always  friendly  to  France?  The  accords  made  in  war 
time  with  England  must  be  re-examined  (see  Press 
Review,  December  12).  England  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  exact  too  much.  (At  this  poiont  M.  Cachin's 
allusions  to  the  German  Republic  caused  hostile  and 
violent  interruptions.) 

3.  Admitting  that  France  insists  upon  having  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  a  neutral  unfortified  zone, 
it  is  "still  impossible  to  think  of  annexation  in  this 
connection." 

M.  Delahays:   "How  about  a  plebiscite?" 

M.  Franklin-Bouillon:  "The  unanimous  deci- 
sions of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  are  those 
that  you  (M.  Cachin)  have  just  formulated." 

M.  Cachin:  "As  to  the  Sarre  Basin  the  Commit- 
tee was,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  Socialist  votes, 
unanimous  for  annexation."  France  must  not  inter- 
fere with  the  approaching  elections  on  the  left  bank 
of  the;  Rhine. 

4.  The  Russian  expedition,  as  the  Government 
announced,  has  been  abandoned. 

M.  Pichon,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  inter- 
rupted: "I  never  made  such  an  announcement.  I 
did  say  that  the  Government  never  thought  of  inter- 
vention in  the  sense  indicated  by  the  press." 

To  M.  Cachin's  speech,  M.  Fianklin-Bouillon  re- 
plied first,  protesting  that  France  alone  had  not  an- 
nounced her  war  aims.  "We  have  fought  for  justice, 
we  wish  only  justice.  I  insist  that  it  is  a  singular  sit- 
uation in  which  Parliament  and  the  country  are 
placed.  .  .  .  It  is  possible  to  disapprove  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  initiative  and  see  danger  in  it, — there 
is  danger,  I  am  sure.  It  is  a  fact  that  he  proclaimed 
the  Fourteen  Points,  and  we  accepted  them.  There- 
fore, in  view  of  the  announcements  made  by  other 
nations,  we  seem  to  have  something  to  hide.  This  at- 
titude of  silence  I  repeat  has  not  been  a  force  in  favor 
of  the  Government  or  the  country.  The  peace  of  the 
whole  world  is  to  be  a  peace  of  right  and  that  includes 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  Sarre."  The  basis  of  the 
argument  is  that  the  Sarre  was  taken  unjustly  in  1815. 
In  a  day  when  Poland,  dismembered  in  1772,  is  to  be 
rehabilitated,  the  Treaty  of  1815  must  likewise  be 
reviewed  by  the  same  principle.  (See  Press  Review, 
December  12.) 

Speaking  of  Syria,  M.  Bouillon  asserted  that  the 
accord  would  be  administered  "in  conformity  to 
France's  well  known  traditions  of  democratic  emanci- 
pations."  Russia,  he  continued,  had  been  handled  for 


a  year  by  the  Allies  without  a  policy.  He  favored  in- 
tervention, "encouraging  and  favoring  autonomy  for 
the  eccentric  nationalities  of  Russia."  This  brought 
down  wrath  from  the  Socialists,  but  was  applauded  by 
the  rest  of  the  Chamber. 

M.  Franklin-Bouillon  was  followed  by  M.  Pichon, 
who  announced  that  he  saw  "no  objections  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  accords  preliminary  to  the  Confer- 
ence." The  Government  is  opposed  to  annexations  but 
"intends  to  preserve  freedom  of  action  regarding  the 
frontier  of  Alsace-Lorraine  because  it  does  not  regard 
that  as  annexation."  The  Government,  while  recogniz- 
ing the  ardent  patriotism  of  the  clergy  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, at  present  has  no  interest  in  the  resumption  of 
official  relations  with  the  Holy  See. 

Continuing,  the  Minister  took  up  the  question  o£ 
Germany.  "Germany  is  beaten,  but  not  completely 
beaten.  We  mUst  see  to  it  that  the  disappearance  of 
Prussian  militarism  is  complete  .  .  .  and  we 
must  see  to  it  that  full  reparation  and  full  satisfac- 
tion be  obtained,  for  otherwise  victory  would  be  in- 
complete." Of  Syria  M.  Pichon  said:  "We  have  in- 
contestable rights  to  safeguard  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
rights  which  have  been  conferred  upon  us  by  accords 
and  by  the  wish  of  the  peoples  involved.  These  rights 
which  have  been  recognized,  and  of  which  we  demand 
the  extension,  are  the  rights  gained  by  an  understand- 
ing between  England  and  ourselves." 

M.  Cachin  interrupting:  "Your  interpretation  is 
not  in  conformity  with  that  of  M.  Briand." 

M.  Briand:  "It  is  not  possible  to  have  two  inter- 
pretations. These  accords  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Peace  Conference  and  will  be  discussed  there,  but  it 
is  certain  that  England  will  ratify  them  since  she 
signed  them." 

M.  Pichon  resuming,  spoke  of  Russia,  and  de- 
fended the  Government's  action  on  the  ground  that 
all  that  had  been  done  in  Russia  was  against  the  Ger- 
mans. "We  do  not  wish  to  impose  a  government  on 
Russia.  .  .  .  We  have  prevented  the  German 
penetration  in  Russia.  .  .  .  We  have  cleaned 
up  the  trans-Siberian." 

M.  Franklin-Bouillon  protested  violently.  When 
calm  was  restored,  M.  Pichon  continued,  "We  shall 
furnish  support  to  the  Russian  forces  which  are  our 
friends,  and  give  them  the  assistance  of  our  experts. 
We  mean  to  facilitate  the  organization  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian army.  A  peace  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  with  civil 
war  in  Russia,  would  be  neither  a  durable  peace  nor  a 
peace  of  justice." 

Interruption  by  M.  Brizon:  "We  did  the  same 
thing  ourselves  in  1793." 

M.  Paul  Deschanel,  President  of  the  Chamber: 
"We  cannot  allow  a  comparison  in  this  Chamber  be- 
tween the  French  Revolution,  which  saved  the  nation, 
and  the  Bolshevist  Government." 

M.  Pichon,  after  this  interruption,  continued  with 
a  fervid  description  of  the  horrors  suffered  by  the 
royal  family  at  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviks  and  closed 
his  discussion  of  Russia:  "The  peace  must  be  worthy 
of  the  victory.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Allied  powers  will  sit  at  Versailles." 

Interruption  by  M.  Franklin-Bouillon:  "Will 
you  announce  the  names  of  the  negotiators?" 
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M.  Pichon:  "Not  one  of  the  Allied  countries  has 
as  yet  announced  the  individuals  or  the  number  of 
negotiators." 

The  discussion  closed  shortly  after  this,  and  was 
resumed  later  with  a  speech  by  M.  Renaudel  on  de- 
mobilization, and  the  questions  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, when  he  asked  M.  Clemenceau,  "Is  it  true  that 
the  organization  of  the  League  of  Nations  will  not  be 
brought  up  until  the  peace  has  been  signed?" 

M.  Clemenceau:    "No  such  question  has  been 
asked- of  the  Allies." 

M.  Deschanel,  Under-Secretary  of  State,  replied 
to  the  discussion  on  demobilization. 

Shortly  after  11  o'clock,  M.  Clemenceau  made 
the  long-awaited  speech  which  may  be  summarized 
as  follows:  "France  is  in  a  particularly  difficult 
position.  France  is  nearest  Germany,  America  is  far 
away.  America  required  time  to  come  to  our  assist- 
ance. England  came  at  once.  .  .  .  There  is  an 
old  system  which  seems  condemned  today,  and  to 
this  system  I  do  not  fear  to  say  I  still  remain  faith- 
ful. .  .  .  As  to  international  guarantees,  I  de- 
clare that  if  the  care  of  establishing  her  own  defense 
is  left  to  France,  if  she  is  mistress  of  her  own  mili- 
tary organization,  I  will  accept  every  supplementary 
guarantee  which  may  be  furnished.  I  will  go  further. 
If  the  guarantees  are  such  that  they  demand  sacrifices 
in  military  preparation,  I  will  make  them  with  joy, 
for  I  will  not  impose  upon  my  country  useless  sacri- 
fices. 

"I  may  be  wrong  but  I  shall  never  cease  to  have 
a  fixed  view  on  the  immediate  situation  and  the  -just 
demands  of  France.  For  several  weeks  we  ask  from 
you  an  effort  of  discretion.  Our  confidence  would  not 
have  any  merit  if  it  did  not  imply  a  sacrifice  on  your 
part.   You  see  our  situation." 

In  speaking  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Pre- 
mier continued:    "He  did  in  fact  do  me  the  honor 
to  come  and  see  me.   I  set  it  before  myself  as  a  prin- 
ciple not  to  question  him  and  to  let  him  speak.  He 
did  so  and  explained  his  views.    I  should  not  be  tell- 
ing the  truth  if  I  said  that  I  found  myself  in  complete 
accord  with  him  on  all  points.    America  is  far  from 
Germany,  and  France  very  near  to  it.   There  are  old 
injustices  to  repair.    Mr.  Wilson,  to  whom  certain 
people  in  the  interest  of  their  party  lend  certain 
thoughts  which  are  not  his,  is  a  man  who  inspires  re- 
spect by  the  simplicity  of  his  words  and  the  candor 
of  his  speech.    There  was  reserve  on  the  question  of 
the  freedom  of  the  seas.    I  told  Mr.  Wilson  that  the 
question  was  a  difficult  one,  and  I  recounted  to  him 
the  short  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  to  me  one  day:    'Do  you 
recognize  that  without  the  British  fleet  you  would  not 
have  been  able  to  continue  the  war'?'    I  said,  'Yes.' 
'Would  you  then  be  disposed  to  do  anything  to  put 
me  in  a  position  in  case  of  necessity  in  which  I  could 
not  begin  it  again?'  and  I  answered  'No.'    Mr.  Wil- 
son said:    T  approve  what  you  said.'    Each  party 
will  keep  its  liberty  of  action.    If  we  do  not  arrive 
at  an  accord,  our  victory  will  be  vain.    With  old 
stones  we  are  trying  to  build  a  new  edifice,  it  is  im- 
possible. If  you  give  us  your  confidence,  we  will  spare 


nothing  to  merit  it.  If  you  have  the  least  hesitation,  say 
so.  For  my  part  I  promise  to  make  you  a  great  bow 
and  thank  you." 

The  vote  of  confidence  at  the  end  of  the  session 
stood  88  to  386,  a  striking  victory  for  M.  Clemenceau 
and  for  the  Government. 

The  editorial  howls  of  the  Socialists  may  be  im- 
agined, but  aside  from  these  the  comment  was  favora- 
ble to  the  Government.  Thinking  men  could  hardly 
fail  to  regret  the  unfortunate  hasty  procedure  over  the 
budget,  but  criticism  of  that,  or  of  the  disordered  ses- 
sion, is  not  criticism  of  the  Ministry. 

The  Temps,  December  31,  says  of  its  mortal  foes: 
"No  doubt  the  Socialist  opposition  will  pretend  that 
they  triumphed,  saying  that  at  last  they  forced  the 
Government  to  an  explanation  (as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Socialist  papers  said  just  this).  In  reality  the 
Premier  was  very  determined  to  speak,  but  he  let 
them  wear  themselves  out  in  the  assault  to  which  for 
two  long  days  he  opposed  the  simple  cuortesy  of  his 
presence.  Then  he  did  speak  in  his  own  time.  It  was 
near  midnight.  Yesterday  he  was  in  fine  form.  It 
is  a  name  of  patriotism  which  surrounds  his  green 
old  age  as  with  an  aureole." 

"We  expected,"  says  the  Debats,  December  31, 
"some  enlightenment,  and  if  there  was  nervousness,  it 
was  because  there  was  no  comprehension  of  the  rea- 
sons why  ministers  who  seem  to  have  every  reason  for 
speaking  wrap  themselves  in  silence.  .  .  .  The 
country  will  have  confidence  in  him  for  the  peace  ne- 
gotiations, as  well  as  for  the  waging  of  war.  It  asks 
simply  to  be  kept  an  com  ant.  M.  Pinchon 

had  great  success.  .  .  .  Military  encirclement 
of  Russia  ought  to  accompany  economic  encirclement. 

The  Government  policy  is  thus  close  to  the 
plan  we  outlined  of  converging  pressure  on  Prussia." 

The  Echo  de  Paris,  December  31,  greets  with  de- 
light M.  Clemenceau's  announced  intention  "to  prac- 
tice a  policy  of  alliances"  at  the  Peace  Conference. 
"M.  Clemenceau  takes  good  care  not  to  reject  a  priori 
the  brilliant  formulae  of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  in 
so  far  as  they  have  not  proved  their  worth,  he  has  de- 
cided not  to  rest  on  that  alone.  .  .  .  For  the  de- 
fense of  western  Europe  the  close  co-operation  of 
France,  England,  the  United  States  and  Italy  remain 
the  primordial  foundation. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  United  States  cannot  engage 
themselves  on  such  a  narrowly  European  formula. 
To  gain  them  to  our  side  and  satisfy  their  interests, 
we  must  organize  the  peace  of  the  world  and  not  sim- 
ply a  peace  of  part  of  the  old  continent.    From  this 
comes  the  Wilson  idea  which  disconcerts  us  . 
because  we  find  it  too  loosely  adapted  to  our  immedi- 
ate needs.    M.  Clemenceau  will  do  his  best  to  make 
a  place  for  it.    Does  this  idea,  which  involves  the 
pacification  of  the  world,  run  counter  to  certain  points 
of  the  perhaps  more  limited  system     ...  to 
which  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  we  must  attach 
ourselves?  The  Premier  has  very  loyally  answered  yes 
and  mentioned  the  freedom  of  the  seas  as  a  case  in 
point.    France  must  range  herself  on  this  issue  with 
England.    .    .    .    Between  two  men  of  good  in- 
tentions, speaking  openly  to  one  another,  there  will 
be  an  end  of  opposition.    We  regret  that  a  like  ex- 
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change  of  views  was  impossible  last  November  on  the 
Fourteen  Points." 

The  Gaulois,  December  31,  under  the  caption 
"Well  Roared  Tiger,"  alludes  to  the  vote  as  "not  only 
a  success  but  a  triumph"  and  says,  "Yes,  the  Govern- 
ment will  undoubtedly  study  the  problem  of  the 
League  of  Nations  so  dear  to  Mr.  Wilson,  but  above 
all  it  will  try  to  inscribe  in  the  treaty  indispensable 
guarantees  for  our  security.  .  .  .  France  is  dis- 
posed to  support  the  Fourteen  Points  of  Mr.  Wilson 
as  far  as  possible,  but  still  it  must  be  understood  that 
our  faithful  Ally  can  count  on  us  in  the  matter  of  the 
freedom  of  the  seas." 

The  Victorie,  December  31,  harps  on  the  eternal 
dualism  of  M.  Clemenceau's  realism  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son's idealism.  America  is  a  safe  distance  away. 
England  and  France  are  close  to  Germany.  The  arti- 
cle closes:  '"An  electoral  triumph  the  day  before 
yesterday  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  a  parliamentary  tri- 
umph yesterday  for  M.  Clemenceau — a  fine  end  for 
the  year  1918." 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

The  General  Election 
The  result  of  the  general  election  gives  to  the 
Coalition  Party  a  majority  of  some  262  over  the  non- 
Coalition  parties.    The  record  of  the  vote  published 
in  The  Times,  December  30,  with  one  constituency  to 


be  counted,  is  as  follows: 

coalition: 

Unionists    338) 

Liberals   136)  484 

National  Democratic  Party    -    -  10) 

non-coalition  parties: 

Labor   59) 

Unionists   48) 

Liberals  26) 

National  Party   2)  222 

Independents,  etc.  7) 

Sinn  Feiners  73) 

Irish  Nationalists  7) 

Total  returned  706 

Coalition  majority  262 


Final  returns  brought  several  more  or  less  unex- 
pected results.  The  Coalition  majoiity  appears  to 
have  been  larger  than  even  the  optimists  of  that  Party 
had  expected  and  indicates  that  the  country  confirms 
the  Prime  Minister  and  his  government  even  more 
emphatically  than  his  adherents  had  dared  to  believe. 
The  Asquith  wing  of  the  Liberal  Party  has  been  com- 
pletely routed,  only  26  members  having  been  re- 
turned. Among  these  do  not  appear  either  Mr.  As- 
quith himself  or  his  most  prominent  supporters.  The 
election  of  only  one  woman  appears  also  to  have  been 
a  surprise,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  Miss  Pankhurst, 
who  ran  on  the  Coalition  ticket,  was  not  elected. 
Countess  Markievicz,  the  only  woman  returned,  is  a 
member  of  the  Sinn  Fein  Party.  The  Labor  Party 
shows  a  substantial  body  of  candidates  elected,  more 
in  fact  than  any  other  party  with  the  exception  of  the 
Sinn  Fein,  and  if  the  latter  maintains  its  policy  of 
abstention,  the  Labor  Party  will  become  by  right  of 
numbers  the  Government  Opposition.   A  considerable 


number,  however,  of  prominent  Labor  candidates 
were  not  elected,  notably  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald, 
Mr.  Philip  Snowdon  and  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Coalition  Party,  Sinn 
Fein  is  the  only  party  which  has  carried  off  any  hon- 
ors. Its  campaign  was  so  successful  that  the  Irish 
Nationalists  have  been  almost  extinguished,  having 
only  seven  seats  in  the  new  house.  Almost  all  of 
the  members  of  the  Coalition  Government  received 
comfortable,  if  not  large,  majorities:  Mr.  Churchill 
in  Dundee,  according  to  the  Times,  December  30, 
having  the  largest  majority  given  to  a  minister.  One 
of  the  results  of  the  election  most  commented  on  is 
the  large  body  of  Unionist  members  in  the  Coalition 
group. 

Almost  all  of  the  Coalition  papers  see  in  the  elec- 
tion returns  a  clear  indication  that  the  public  is 
strongly  opposed  to  any  kind  of  defeatism  or  pacif- 
istism,  and  while  in  many  cases  they  pay  tributes  to 
Mr.  Asquith,  the  failure  of  his  branch  of  the  Liberal 
Party  as  well  as  the  failure  of  the  Pacifist  wing  of 
the  Labor  Party  to  poll  larger  votes  is  laid  directly 
at  the  door  of  their  activities  or  failures  in  war  pol- 
icy.   The  Times,  December  30,  exemplifies  this  point 
of  view:    "The  elections  have  given  the  Coalition  an 
enormous  majority    .    .    .    far  beyond  the  highest 
expectations  of  its  friends,  beyond  the  darkest  fears 
of  its  enemies,  who  have  been  overtaken  by  a  vote 
more  sudden  and  sweeping  than  they  could  ever  have 
anticipated.    They  will  think  this  a  consolation  for 
what  it  may  be  worth,  that  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
reason  for  their  defeat.    The  electorate  made  a  sim- 
ple-test which  they  applied  with  remarkable  unanim- 
ity and  with  a  severity  quite  unprecedented  to  parties 
and  to  individual  candidates  alike    ...    the  test 
of  their  war  record.    Its  results  are  plain  to  see. 
Every  man,  every  party,  every  section  of  a  party  that 
has  come  under  even  the  fringe  of  the  shadow  of  the 
cloud  of  pacifism  has  paid  the  price.    This  ban  of 
the  voter  has  fallen  with  relentless  doom  upon  them 
all.    Pacifist  Labor  stands  summarily  ejected  from 
Parliament.    .    .    .    Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  Mr. 
Snowdon,  Mr.  W.  C.  Anderson,  Mr.  Jowett,  Mr. 
Thomas  Richardson  and  many  more,  among  them  Mr. 
Arthur  Henderson  himself,  who  mas  mainly  responsi- 
ble for  selecting  these  unsuccessful  Labor  candidates 
and  shares  their  defeat.    Pre-war  Liberalism  has  suf- 
fered the  same  penalty  to  a  still  more  remarkable 
extent.    Without  one  single  important  exception,  the 
whole  Front  Bench  remnants  of  pre-war  Liberalism 
has  been  involved  in  a  holocaust.    Mr.  Asquith  has 
lost  East  Fife  with  an  adverse  majority  of  just  over 
2,000.    His  colleagues  and  intimate  friends  to  a  man 
follow  him  into  exile.    ...    Mr.  McKenna,  Sir 
John  Simon,  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  Mr.  Runciman, 
Mr.  Gulland  and  many  another.    In  all  these  cases 
of  defeat    .    .    .    Liberal  as  well  as  Labor    .    .  . 
the  cause  is  beyond  doubt  or  question  of  loss,  because 
the  country  voted  for  the  men  whose  war  record  was 
beyond  reproach;  and  in  each  conspicuous  case  of 
defeat  there  was  the  stain  of  the  war  record  of  the 
candidate  .     .     .  ranging  from  the  rampant  pacif- 
ism of  the  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  Snowdon  type  to 
the  sins  of  ommission  that  were  remembered  against 
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Mr.  Asquith  and  his  ministry.  Mr.  Asquith  himself 
unquestionably  owes  his  defeat  in  the  main  to  his 
unhappy  Newcastle  speech  about  the  supply  of  shells. 
That  was  the  typical  example,  for  electioneering  pur- 
poses, of  a  habit  of  mind  which  cannot  stand  the  test 
of  war." 

The  Times  draws  attention  to  Labor  leaders  like 
Mr.  Barnes  of  the  War  Cabinet  and  Mr.  Hodge,  Min- 
ister of  Pensions,  Mr.  Roberts,  Minister  of  Labor, 
and  Mr.  Thomas,  Secretary  of  the  National  Union 
of  Railwaymen,  and  others  who  have  either  stood 
fast  by  the  Coalition  Government  or  have  in  no  way 
been  infected  with  the  doctrines  of  the  pacifist  ele- 
ment in  the  Labor  Party. 

In  the  Times,  as  in  almost  all  papers  of  whatever 
political  faith,  there  is  a  note  of  warning  issued  to 
the  Prime  Minister.  The  size  of  its  victory  "has  be- 
come its  chief  element  of  weakness.  .  .  .  Will 
the  Prime  Minister  succeed  in  welding  from  this 
gigantic  following  a  compact  party  imbued  with  his 
own  ideas  of  progress?  We  should  have  been  more 
hopeful  of  its  permanence  if  its  majority  had  actually 
been  smaller  or  better  distributed,  but  it  is  a  supreme 
opportunity  for  the  gifts  of  a  real  statesman." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  of  the  same  date  comments 
on  the  character  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  victory  and 
pays  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Asquith.    He  "will  be  particu- 
larly regretted  by  the  great  majority  of  his  country- 
men.   His  personal  record,  both  in  the  war  and  be- 
fore it,  commands  the  respect  of  everybody,  and  the 
political  mistakes,  which  have  placed  him  where  he 
now  is,  were  not  so  much  his  own  as  those  of  his 
lieutenants,  by  whose  inferior  judgment  he  loyally  but 
fatally  allowed  his  own  to  be  overruled."   The  Chron- 
icle also  regrets  the  fact  that  there  will  not  be  a 
stronger  opposition  in  Parliament,  but  it  does  not 
share  the  fear  suggested  in  the  Times  and  some  other 
papers  that  the  Unionist  majority  in  the  Coalition  will 
control  the  Prime  Minister.    "The  fact  that  the  Coali- 
tion majority  includes  a  Unionist  majority    .  • 
need  not  perturb  us.    The  Prime  Minister    .    .  . 
has  chosen  definitely  for  the  present  a  path  of  secur- 
ing Unionist  co-operation.    His  unionist  colleagues 
have  pledged  to  act  with,  not  against  him.    We  see 
no  reason  to  expect  from  them  any  but  a  loyal  per- 
formance of  their  pledges." 

The  Daily  Mail,  December  30,  is  not  so  optimistic 
on  this  subject,  however.   It  suggests  that  "Sir  George 
Younger,  Lord  Downham  (and  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher) 
and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  have  maneuvered  our  gallant  lit- 
tle Welsh  wizard  into  a  position  in  which  he  is  al- 
most entirely  dependent  upon  the  votes  of  those  whom 
he  so  vigorously  denounced  a  few  years  ago.  lo 
the  question,  "Will  they  cajole  the  Prime  Minister 
or  will  he  cajole  them?"  the  Tories  reply  with  a  wink 
"that  when  we  see  the  composition  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment we  shall  know  who  is  top  dog."    The  Daily 
Mail  expresses  almost  violent  satisfaction  at  the  dis- 
appearance of  what  it  calls  the  "old  gang,    and  like 
the  Times  attributes  Mr.  Asquith's  defeat  largely  to 
bis  Newcastle  speech.    The  Daily  Express,  Decem- 
ber 30,  considers  that  as  yet  no  one  "realizes  the  stag- 
gering nature  of  the  election  result."    It  comments 


on  the  disappearance  of  the   Liberal  Nationalist 
Party  with  their  leaders;  on  the  strength  displayed 
by  the  Unionists  and  adds,  "the  Labor  Party  has  dis- 
appointed its  friends.    It  has  made  progress,  but  not 
so  much  as  was  expected.    But  it  has  purged  itself, 
oi  the  electors  have  purged  it,  of  the  old  pacifists  and 
wild  men  who  were  holding  it  back."    From  the  pres- 
ent "startling  state  of  affairs,  new  conditions"  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Daily  Express  will  arise  as  the  months 
pass.   "But  the  old  conditions  will  never  return.  One 
age  of  the  British   politics  has   vanished,  and  the 
brighter  has  dawned."    It  also  joins  in  the  general 
warning  to  the  Premier  to  make  the  best  use  of  his 
present  opportunity.    The  Daily  Telegraph  joins  in 
the  tribute  to  Mr.  Asquith  but  otherwise  follows  the 
sentiments  of  the  papers  above  referred  to.  The 
Yorkshire  Post,  December  30,  adds  little  to  the  gen- 
eral discussion  except  to  suggest  that  "Madam  Mar- 
kievicz  is  the  wife  of  a  Polish  Count,  and  unless  he 
has  been  naturalized  as  a  British  subject— which  we 
regard  as  something  unlikely— she  is  an  alien,  and 
therefore  could  not  legally  be  elected  a  member  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons." 

The  Morning  Post,  December  30,  follows  the 
general  line  of  thought  in  stating  that  "the  nation 
has,  it  is  plain,  made  a  rough  division  between  those 
whom  it  takes  to  be  faithful  to  the  national  cause  and 
those  whom  it  takes  to  be  unfaithful.    It  returns  the 
first  and  rejects  the  second.   .    .    .   Who  that  fairly 
considers  the  record  of  the  Asquith  government  will 
deny  the  rough  justice  of  the  national  verdict?"  The 
situation  suggests  that  "Mr.  Lloyd  George  needed 
not  have  incommoded  himself  and  his  party  with 
vote    catching   promises    of    no    conscription,  no 
taxation  of  food,  a  vast  expenditure  of  public  funds. 
These  promises  were  unnecessary  as  well  as  un- 
worthy."   The  people  returned  "Mr.  Lloyd  George 
to  power  because  they  have  had  from  him  the  most 
fervent  expression  of  a  national  spirit.  And  they  have 
returned  in  his  support  an  overwhelming  majority  oi 
the  party  which  might  have  governed  this  country  if  its 
intellect  had  been  as  good  as  its  instinct  the  party 
which  best  expresses  the  national  love  of  all  those 
solid  and  possibly  insular  institutions  which  we  call 
British     .    •    •    Will  the  Prime  Minister  and  his 
colleagues  justify  this  great  faith  which  is  reposed  in 
them  by  the  greatest  of  peoples?    .    .    .  lhe  Prime 
Minister  and  his  Coalition  are  strong  in  the  support  oi 
a  nation  which  trusts  and  believes  in  them    .    .  . 
let  them  remain  true  to  the  national  spirit  and  they 
may  rest  assured  that  the  nation  will  remain  true  to 
them." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  suggests  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  election  "goes  a  good  deal  beyond  the 
expectations,  perhaps  beyond  the  desires,  of  the  vic- 
tors, and  gives  us  a  House  of  Commons  by  far  the 
most  one-sided  and  the  least  representative  of  modern 
times.  That  is  a  real  misfortune,  a  misfortune  tor 
everybody,  for  the  country  at  large  and  for  the  insti- 
tution of  Parliament,  for  it  shows  it  is  possible  lor  a 
party  in  office,  by  seizing  on  a  moment  of  confusion 
and  excitement,  to  secure  a  verdict  which  is_  not  a 
genuine  verdict,  and  to  turn  representative  mstitu- 
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tions  into  something  of  a  mockery  .  .  .  It  is  a 
position  as  unfortunate  as  it  is  unexampled,  and  con- 
stitutes a  danger  not  only  to  liberty,  but  to  the  credit 
and  even  the  very  institution  of  representative  govern- 
ment." The  Guardian  comments  on  the  danger 
which  may  result  from  the  possession  by  one  man  of 
so  much  power,  but  it  is  on  the  whole  hopeful  in  re- 
gard to  the  Prime  Minister.  "He  has  too  much  sense 
of  humor  to  imagine  himself  a  dictator,  and  too  much 
good  sense  not  to  know  that  he  will  be  judged  by  the 
fruits  of  his  policy." 

The  Daily  News,  December  30,  takes  somewhat 
the  same  position  as  the  Manchester  Guardian  in 
regard  to  the  election.  "It  is  much  too  complete  to 
be  convincing.  It  is  not  the  considered  judgment 
of  the  nation  on  grave  matters,  but  a  verdict  snatched 
in  a  moment  of  extreme  emotion  on  relatively  trivial 
matters.  Political  strategy  has  never  had  such  a 
triumph,  and  we  doubt  whether  it  has  ever  done  so 
great  a  dis-service  to  the  State."  The  Daily  News 
will  not  "shed  tears  over  the  Liberal  Party"  or  "in- 
sult Mr.  Asquith  with  any  expression  of  personal 
sympathy."  It  believes  that  the  ideas  embodied  in 
the  Liberal  Party  are  imperishable  and  that  no  man 
needs  sympathy  less  than  the  late  premier  to  whom 
it  renders  a  warm  tribute.  It  shares  the  general  sus- 
picion that  the  great  Coalition  majority  may  prove 
a  danger  and  suggests  that  "the  fundamental  fact 
about  the  election"  is  not  a  personal  victory  for  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  but  that  "it  has  put  the  Tory  party  in 
power  with  an  emphasis  beyond  all  precedent." 

The  Liberal  papers  such  as  the  Star  and  the  West- 
minster Gazette  are  naturally  not  pleased  with  the 
situation.  The  Star  draws  attention  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  breaking  up  the  Liberal  Party  and  attach- 
ing to  himself  a  large  part  of  the  Unionist  organi- 
zation. Like  the  Daily  News,  the  Star  considers  that 
the  Unionist  Party  is  the  real  victor  in  the  election. 
After  suggesting  the  great  possibilities  ahead  for  the 
party  in  power  this  paper  urges  the  few  Liberals 
and  Labor  members  "who  have  fought  the  good  fight 
to  keep  faith  ...  to  form  a  fighting  alliance 
to  meet  the  syndicates  and  the  placemen,  the  con- 
scriptionists  and  the  protectionists.  The  Liberal 
Party  which  broke  the  sword  in  the  hands  of  the 
Stuarts,  is  not  likely  to  fall  before  the  poisoned  dag- 
ger of  Mr.  Lloyd  George." 

To  the  Westminster  Gazette,  December  30,  the 
Parliament  appears  to  be  "a  dangerously  frail  struc- 
ture to  carry  the  burdens  which  will  be  laid  upon 
it;  and  it  will  be  now  one  of  the  duties  for  those 
who  are  excluded  from  Parliament  to  see  that  the 
great  forces  which  are  unrepresented  in  this  Par- 
liament are  wisely  guided  and  controlled  outside 
of  it."  It  notes  that  the  Prime  Minister  "has  not  had 
the  will  or  the  power  even  to  protect  his  old  chief, 
to  whom  he  owes  more  than  he  can  ever  repay,  from 
the  assaults  of  his  new  friends,"  and  continues  with 
a  eulogy  of  Mr.  Asquith.  Like  the  Star,  the  West- 
minster Gazette  already  looks  to  the  future.  "If 
Liberals  and  their  leaders  are  temporarily  excluded 
from  Parliament,  they  must  turn  with  a  great  zeal 
to  the  work  which  is  imperatively  needed  from  them 
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in  the  country.  They  must  devise  new  machinery  and 
new  forms  of  propaganda  to  meet  the  circumstances. 
If  they  bring  merit  and  faith  to  this  work,  they  will 
quickly  find  that  the  outlook  is  by  no  means  so  black 
as  it  looks  at  this  moment." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Dutch 

The  Policy  of  the  Dutch  Government  Toward 
President  Wilson  and  Toward  the  ex-Kaiser 
Under  this  title,  the  Algemeen  Handelsblad  (Lead- 
ing Liberal,  also  considered  the  most  neutral),  De- 
cember 28,  publishes  an  editorial  intended  to  bring 
into  relief  the  difference  between  the  Queen's  invita- 
tion to  President  Wilson  to  visit  Holland,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment's attitude  of  "toleration"  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
Kaiser.  "Public  opinion  abroad  continues  to  be  ir- 
ritated against  us  on  account  of  our  Government  hav- 
ing admitted  the  ex-Kaiser  to  our  country.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  regard  this  as  an  indication  of  pro- 
German  feeling,  as  an  attempt  to  save  the  'chief  cul- 
prit of  the  war'  from  punishment,  and  the  imputation 
has  been  made  that  we  have  committed  an  actual 
breach  of  neutrality. 

"From  our  Government's  attitude  toward  the  ex- 
Kaiser,  it  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  that  it 
regards  him  as  the  representative  of  a  lost  cause,  on 
whom  the  world,  rightly  or  wrongly,  looks  down 
with  contempt  and  horror.  Our  opinion  in  this  re- 
spect is  the  more  confirmed  since  we  heard  that  an 
official  invitation  to  visit  Holland  had  been  sent  to 
President  Wilson.  While  the  war  is  not  yet  ended, 
the  Queen  herself  invited  the  head  of  the  nation  which 
gave  the  German  people  the  coup  de  grace  to  be  her 
guest." 

The  text  of  the  Queen's  message  has  not  been  pub- 
lished but  according  to  the  Dutch  press  the  following 
reply  was  sent  by  President  Wilson  on  December  3: 
"Your  Majesty's  very  thoughtful  and  gracious  invi- 
tation to  Mrs.  Wilson  and  myself  to  visit  the  Nether- 
lands while  we  are  in  Europe,  has  given  us  both  the 
most  sincere  gratification.  It  is  impossible  now  to 
forecast  what  our  liberty  will  be  when  we  get  to 
Europe,  but  we  shall  keep  in  mind  your  very  gen- 
erous offer  of  hospitality  and  we  shall  take  the  lib- 
erty of  letting  your  know,  if  you  will  not  deem  it 
discourteous  for  us  to  do  so,  whether  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  give  ourselves  the  pleasure  you  offer 
us.  Please  accept  from  Mrs.  Wilson  and  myself 
assurances  of  our  most  respectful  friendship." 

"This  step  was  naturally  not  taken  by  the  Queen 
without  the  Government's  decision.  Should  Presi- 
dent Wilson  accept  the  invitation,  he  will  be  assured 
the  most  enthusiastic  reception.  He  would  be  the 
guest  at  the  royal  table,  and  the  Government  would 
discuss  with  him  the  interests  of  our  people  in  the 
international  situation. 

"Now  let  us  turn  our  minds  to  the  man  in  the  iso- 
lated castle  at  Amerongen.  To  be  sure,  the  Govern- 
ment granted  him  admission.  Why?  Because  it  was 
of  the  opinion  that  it  could  not  refuse  him  the  right 
of  hospitality  extended  to  so  many  others  of  all 
ranks;  but  it  did  so  with  the  assurance  'that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  preferred  that  he  had  not  selected 
our  territory  as  a  place  of  refuge.'    Had  he  asked 
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for  admission  in  advance,  'the  Government  would  not 
have  acceded  to  the  request;'  in  view  of  an  accom- 
plished fact,  it  gave  in. 

"There  were  rumors  that  our  Government,  or  one 
of  the  ministers,  had  invited  the  ex-Ruler  to  flee  to 
Holland,  or  had  even  prepared  for  his  coming.  These 
the  Government  repudiated  by  declaring  before  the 
House  'that  no  one  connected  with  the  Government 
took  any  steps  in  this  direction  either  direct  or  indi- 
rect. .   .   .'  (See  Press  Review,  December  20,  29). 

"Has  the  ex-Kaiser  any  assurance  as  to  how  long 
he  will  be  allowed  to  remain  in  our  country?  No, 
far  from  it.  A  commission  has  been  appointed  to 
ascertain  his  legal  position,  but  in  the  meanwhile 
the  Government  has  already  declared  that  if  a  formal 
request  for  his  extradition  should  be  made,  it  would 
be  guided  by  the  prevailing  law  which  obtains  with 


other  accused  persons.  The  Government  goes  far- 
ther; it  has  declared  that  it  would  not  be  opposed  to 
entering  into  conference  with  the  foreign  Governments 
in  regard  to  the  definite  place  of  residence  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  ex-Kaiser. 

"While  the  rumors  continue  that  General  van 
Heutz  is  said  to  have  prepared  for  the  ex-Kaiser's 
stay  in  Holland  (See  Press  Review,  December  29), 
the  Government  declared  that  there  was  no  foundation 
to  them,  and  also  stated  that  it  would  regard  as  'un- 
neutral' and  such  action,  which  it  would  oppose. 

"These  statements  were  made  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Queen's  invitation  to  President  Wilson  was 
made  public.  All  these  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
We  do  not  now  wish  to  pass  any  judgment  on  them, 
but  merely  place  them  on  record,  and  we  ask  once 
more  if  public  opinion  abroad  is  taking  this  into  con- 
sideration when  showing  such  irritation  against  the  at- 
titude taken  by  our  Government." 
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Woman  Suffrage  in  Germany 
Since  women  have  been  admitted  to  the  ballot 
for  representatives  to  the  National  Constituent  As- 
sembly, their  future  participation  in  politics  will  un- 
doubtedly be  assured  by  that  body  when  its  meets. 
Woman  suffrage  in  Germany,  therefore,  is  an  ac- 
complished fact  and  argument  for  and  against  it  has 
subsided,  for  the  most  part,  to  rather  detached  dis- 
cussions of  the  political  fitness  of  woman  and  her 
probable  influence  upon  public  affairs.  The  reform 
was  brought  about  by  the  Revolution.  It  was  sup- 
ported, therefore,  by  the  Socialists,  who  appear  now 
to  feel  that  their  claim  on  the  new  voters  is  too  obvious 
to  require  controversial  emphasis,  and  by  the  Catho- 
lic party  which,  believing  that  the  women  will  prove 
a  bulwark  of  the  church,  subscribed  to  the  minimum 
program  of  the  Socialists.  Publicists  representing 
the  other  parties  which  hitherto  have  regarded  the 
suffrage  movement  with  lukewarm  interest  or  open 
opposition,  are  twisting  themselves  into  various 
strange,  propitiatory  attitudes  in  an  effort  to  win,  from 
the  new,  unavoidable,  and  embarassing  electoral 
element,  a  feminine  following.  As  it  appears 
that  the  women  voters  will  outnumber  the  men,  the 
solicitude  of  party  leaders  is  not  irrational.  It  is  a 
notable  circumstance  that  the  newspaper  campaign  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  women  contributors. 

The  following  article  from  the  Koelnische  Volks- 
zeitung,  December  20,  gives  a  fair  suggestion  of  the 
attitude  in  Germany  before  the  Revolution.  Only 
in  the  program  of  the  Socialist  party  has  the  reform 
been  an  intrinsic  feature. 

"Until  very  recently,  there  was  a  considerable 
tendency  among  the  women  to  recoil  from  politics; 
their  proposed  enfranchisement,  in  particular,  pro- 
voked  sharp    opposition.    Many    objections  were 
raised;  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  were  valid.  But 
now  the  step  has  been  taken,   and  there  remains 
only  one  matter  for  debate:  what  must  be  done  in 
order  that  all  women  may  assume  the  privilege,  so 
unexpectedly  granted  them,  as  an  holy  obligation 
to  serve  the  Fatherland.    ...    No  nation  in  the 
world  was  so  little  prepared  for  women  suffrage  as 
ours.    True  we  had  women's  clubs  pledged  to  the 
cause,  but  the  movement  had  not  taken  root  in  our 
civilization.    The  number  of  its  advocates  was  small 
and  their  literature,  though  often  good  and  convinc- 
ing, had  but  a  limited  sphere  of  influence.    .    .  . 
The  Social  Democrats  repeated  their  pragmatic  de- 
mands  for   the   enfranchisement   of   women;  the 
Radicals  and  National  Liberals  said,  'Not  yet';  the 
Centrum  and  the  Conservatives  said,  'No'.    But  pres- 
ently the  reform  was  accomplished." 

The  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  December 


15,  discusses  the  peculiar  situation  of  women  in  Ger- 
many: 

"The  development  of  the  feminist  problem,  as 
affected  by  the  war,  has  both  a  moral  and  a  social 
aspect.  .  .  .  Often  Fate  seems  to  confront  the 
women  of  to-day  and  to-morrow,  arrayed  in  Gorgon 
locks.  Mothers  have  lost  their  sons,  have  sacrificed 
blood  offerings  on  the  shrine  of  patriotism;  surely 
the  most  divine  of  tragedies!  We  think  of  Mary, 
Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  her  soul  heavy  with  grief,  and 
Niobe,  petrified  with  weeping,  both  immortal  types 
of  sorrow  laden  motherhood.  And  yet  if  we  pursue 
the  simile,  we  find  that  Mary  and  Niobe  really  lived; 
they  won  the  crown  of  womanhood,  being  able  to  feel 
themselves  creators,  givers  of  life.  .  .  .  You 
say  that  life  was  cut  short?  An  incomparable  grief, 
yet  not  the  curse  of  stifled  self  expression,  of  empty 
existence,  of  barrenness,  of  insignificance.  To-day 
the  desolation  of  widowhood,  of  bereaved  mother- 
hood, and  of  youth  minus  the  joys  of  love  and  mar- 
riage, confronts  the  women  in  Europe.  This  means 
that  whole  generations  of  women  are  doomed  to  be 
denied  the  normal  expression  of  their  being. 

"A  new  type  of  woman — the  product  of  the  last 
four  years — is  growing  up,  a  woman  who  has  known 
no  youth  or,  at  least,  has  missed  the  joy  of  youth, 
its  finest  attribute.  Dance  and  sport,  alluring  and 
valuable  in  themselves,  but  also  not  without  their 
value  as  a  marriage  market,  have  not  existed.  Work 
and  spinsterhood  are  the  prospect  of  these  new  gen- 
erations. Moreover  the  natural  disregard  of  the  mar- 
riage rite,  induced  by  the  periodic  and  protracted 
separations  of  husband  and  wife  during  the  war, 
endangers  public  morals.  When  we  come  to  long 
for  purity  and  the  improvement  of  the  race,  we  must 
seek  to  give  mothers  increased  protection,  to  extend 
governmental  care  to  illegitimate  children,  and  above 
all  things  to  condone  human  errors  originating  in  the 
war.  .  .  .  Only  by  systematic  and  lenient  liber- 
ality can  we  regenerate  the  world.  The  insuperable 
moral  strength  of  the  people  will  counteract  the  blows 
that  have  been  struck  against  the  present  and  future 
of  matrimony." 

The  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  Decem- 
ber 22,  prints  another  discussion  called  "The  Political 
Maturity  of  Women."  Dr.  Helene  Klein,  speaking 
of  the  supposed  tendency  of  women  to  be  governed 
by  their  feelings  and  the  consequent  danger  of  an 
emotional  policy  when  they  assume  political  power, 
says:  "Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  last  analysis  politics 
have  always  been  governed  by  the  emotions  of  the 
dynamic  element?  Thirst  for  control,  avidity  for 
power,  self  seeking,  envy,  hate,  pride — are  not  these 
emotions?  And  have  they  not  played  a  prominent 
role  in  the  dire  catastrophe  we  have  witnessed?  Is 
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it  clearly  demonstrable  that  wherever  pity,  generosity, 
and  conciliation  have  been  active  in  shaping  human 
destiny,  the  effect  has  been  worse  than  when  those 
other  feelings  prevaled?"  In  answer  to  the  objection 
that  women  are  not  politically  mature,  Dr.  Klein 
says:  "That  is  the  last  objection  always  raised,  by 
those  already  possessing  the  franchise,  to  defend  their 
privilege  from  extension  to  a  hitherto  retarded  class; 
the  question  is  never  raised  whether  they  themselves 
were  as  thoroughly  tested  when  they  achieved  their 
rights." 

Conservative  Opinion 

Marie  Diers,  writing  in  the  Lokal  Anzeiger,  De- 
cember 12,  displays  a  genuinely  conservative  dis- 
trust for  theories.  With  reference  to  the  theory  that 
woman's  influence  will  be  against  war,  she  says:  "The 
story  of  the  only  woman  in  the  American  Congress  is 
cited  as  evidence,  since  she  is  assumed  to  have  voted 
against  war.  In  the  first  place  this  fact  is  not  clearly 
established.  Another  version  is  that  she  could  not 
make  up  her  mind  but  burst  out  in  tears.  The  suffra- 
gists in  England  at  any  rate,  displayed  an  undis- 
guised enthusiasm  for  war  and  capacity  for  hate." 
The  writer  believes  that  the  feminine  mind  must  be 
moulded  to  a  more  practical  bent,  if  woman  is  to  be 
a  safe  factor  in  politics.  "To  whomever  complains 
that  the  nation  of  poets  and  thinkers  bids  fair  to 
become  a  purely  practical  race,  let  it  be  said  that  Ger- 
man poets  and  thinkers  are  not  in  danger  of  extermi- 
nation, but  that  they  may  no  longer  shape  our  policy." 
The  writer  apparently  considers  the  franchise  for 
women  a  misfortune,  but  hopes  they  will  do  their  best. 
Another  article  in  the  Lokal  Anzeiger,  December  10, 
develops  a  more  constructively  conservative  thesis. 
Here  the  women  are  counselled  not  to  spurn  the  fran- 
chise merely  "because  it  is  a  gift  of  the  Revolution." 
The  publicist  appeals  to  woman's  passionate  devo- 
tion to  home  and  country,  believing  that  this  should 
save  her  from  following  after  the  strange  gods  of  in- 
ternationalism. 

The  Taegliche  Rundschau,  December  14,  attempts 
to  present  to  the  women  the  vision  of  a  regenerated 
conservatism.  Self  arraignment  is  sufficiently  rare 
in  the  party  to  attract  attention.  It  seems  to  be  the 
details  of  administration  rather  than  the  general  pol- 
icy of  the  old  regime  which  are  attacked. 

"Many  of  the  best  of  us  had  no  desire  to  be 
hauled  about  in  the  dust  of  the  arena.  From  our 
earliest  youth,  we  women  of  good  breeding  were 
taught  not  to  mingle  in  men's  affairs;  we  were  trained 
for  the  inward  life  of  the  nation,  for  the  home.  We 
may  perhaps  have  laughed  at  the  thought  that  every 
tin  peddler  had  rights  which  were  forbidden  to  the 
most  cultured  and  intelligent  of  us,  but  there  was  no 
bitterness  in  the  laugh.  We  know  that  German  men 
have  never  under  any  circumstances  considered  wo- 
men as  'chattels;'  we  knew  our  influence  could  be 
exercised  by  other  means.  The  question  remains: 
Did  we  use  this  universally  and  tacitly  recognized 
power  of  ours  as  our  intelligence  demanded?  Or 
was  our  national,  our  political,  our  industrial  con- 
science paralyzed  or  lulled  to  slumber,  or  appeased 
1)\  activities,  which  had  to  pass  as  intelligent,  in  the 


realm  of  household  economy,  of  education,  of  social 
welfare,  of  personal  service,  in  short  of  individual 
'charity'  which  is  the  greatest  of  these?  'Tasks  suffi- 
cient for  a  woman's  strength,'  says  Reason. 

"But  the  heart,  the  seat  of  the  conscience,  says 
they  were  not  sufficient.  'I  was  there,  awake,  sentient, 
cognizant  of  the  issues,  throbbing  with  life;  and  you 
made  me  mute.' 

"Yes  it  is  true.  We  saw,  we  heard,  and  we  were 
silent.  We  were  silent  when,  all  too  soon  after  that 
lamentable  sacrilice  in  which  our  future  was  conse- 
crated to  destruction,  Truth,  to  our  consternation,  first 
showed  her  fearful  countenance.  We  were  silent  when 
our  infamy  cried  to  heaven;  when  strong  and  able 
bodied  men,  retainers  of  privilege,  filled  the  offices 
and  the  cannon's  maw  was  fed  with  unfledged  youths 
of  eighteen  years.  We  were  silent  when  the  plain  man 
and  father  of  a  family  spent  himself  loyally  and 
without  complaint  in  the  first  line  trenches,  while  the 
corrupt  agents  of  the  recruiting  service  assigned 
sound  and  fit  men  to  the  zone  of  communications.  We, 
the  daughters  of  old  Prussian  official  families,  of  the 
true  Socialists  whose  object  in  life  was  the  state  and 
the  work  of  the  state  and  whose  individual  welfare  was 
a  secondary  consideration,  we  whose  fathers  have 
died  in  the  harness,  toiling  to  the  limit  of  their 
strength  in  obedience  to  the  inner  prompting  to  de- 
cisive participation,  as  expressed  by  Bismarck,  have 
seen  how  the  force  which  held  the  state  together  like 
molten  bronze  was  undermined,  how  the  old  Prussian 
sense  of  duty,  the  stern  integrity,  the  high  repute  of 
our  officialdom  .  .  .  rotted  away;  and  we  were 
silent.    It  was  not  womanly  to  speak. 

"We  kept  silence  in  order  not  to  cause  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  time  of  universal  danger;  we  conscien- 
tiously hushed  our  consciences.  We  kept  silent  when 
starved  horses  fell  in  the  traces  before  their  carts 
and  the  jaded  fellows  of  their  teams  trampled  over 
them — the  picture  is  symbolic;  we  saw  the  pain  and 
the  dumb  appeal  in  the  eyes  of  the  martyred  animals 
and  kept  silence — our  guilt  is  heavy.  And  we  have 
seen  other  things  which  it  is  well  to  be  silent,  for  we 
have  seen  the  Germans'  holy  love  of  truth  perverted 
and  Luther's  words  blazoned  by  him  amid  persecu- 
tion, are  lost  to  us.  Much  that  is  not  sanctioned  in 
private  is  publicly  approved  by  universal  reticence; 
so  strange  is  God  in  providing  for  his  human  children. 
We  were  silent  because  the  men  refrained  from  speak- 
ing. 

"We  still  kept  silence  when  the  Republic  came, 
when  a  faction  assumed  control,  that  is  killing  the 
soul  of  the  masses  by  cutting  the  roots  which  bound 
its  adherents  to  faith  in  their  traditions.  We  were 
silent  out  of  respect  for  the  will  of  the  masses  and 
on  account  of  their  precarious  situation.  We  were 
silent  when  the  inconceivable  happened,  when  the  first 
military  power  of  the  world  stood  defenseless,  when 
Germany's  poorest  son  [The  reference  is  obviously  to 
the  Kaiser,]  who  wished  also  to  be  her  truest,  surren- 
dered the  holy  ground,  and  the  holy  planks  that  rep- 
resent Germany  on  the  sea,  stained  with  the  holy  blood 
of  millions  slain  on  land  and  sea,  when  it  was  no 
lonp-er  said:  'Germany  must  live  even  though  we  die,' 
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but  when  it  was  said :  'Let  Germany  die  in  order  that 
we  may  live!'  We  were  silent  when  the  speedy  turn- 
coats of  the  red  press  fell  upon  the  defenceless  man 
whose  shoes  they  would  have  licked  had  he  returned 
victorious.  We  were  silent  before  the  bitterest  spec- 
tacle of  all:  Germany  grovelling  in  pain,  misfortune 
no  longer  commanding  reverence,  everyone  irrespon- 
sible, responsibility  venturing  to  strike  only  him  whom 
Fate  had  already  stricken. 

"What  can  we  do  now?  Already  the  abyss  is 
yawning:  Bismarck's  work  is  a  thing  of  the  past; 
the  enemy  is  gobbling  German  land,  hostile  invasion 
is  only  a  question  of  weeks,  of  days.  Still  we  are 
holding  our  peace.  No  one  ventures  to  ask  whether 
it  redounds  to  a  nation's  honor  to  trample  the  rights 
of  the  dynasty  which  it  has  glorified  under  foot;  no 
one  remembers  that  our  king  still  lives.  .  .  . 
England  will  rule  Prussia,  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic;  Prussia — because  Germany  will  no  longer  ex- 
ist. The  dream  of  getting  back  Austria,  like  the 
dream  of  a  Baltic  Nation,  will  not  be  realized;  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Entente  in  the  name  of  justice 
will  put  its  tool  upon  the  throne.  The  severance  of 
the  other  limbs  from  the  body  of  the  holy  Empire 
is  already  in  progress.    .    .  . 

"The  time  for  silence  is  past;  it  is  time  to  sound 
the  alarm,  to  agitate,  to  shriek  the  warning  in  the 
ears  of  those  who  are  drunk  with  sleep.  We  have 
the  power,  we  are  over  50  per  cent  of  the  electors; 
the  future  of  the  nation  has  become  the  women's  con- 
cern. Let  us  unite.  Let  us  form  in  conjunction  with 
men  of  the  same  mind,  a  party  of  the  heart,  of  the  con- 
science; let  us  become  articulate  and  powerful,  let 
us  fight  for  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Fatherland,  the 
freedom  of  the  race,  the  household  gods. 

".  .  .  We  do  not  wish  feninism  or  a  struggle 
for  power.  We  are  proud  to  know  that  woman  ex- 
ceeds man  in  the  things  of  the  heart,  but  we  are 
quite  aware  that  we  neither  would  nor  can  vie  with 
the  more  pre-eminent  men  in  the  realm  of  the  intel- 
lect. Circumstances  have  given  us  a  numerical  super- 
iority and  numbers  count.  Let  us  embody  the  spirit 
of  the  dead  as  we  fill  their  places;  let  us  show  our- 
selves worthy  of  responsibility;  let  us  proclaim,  in 
this  time  of  need  for  our  distracted  nation,  the  right 
of  woman's  conscience." 

The  Conservative  Party  is  still  struggling  for  a 
platform.  All  its  literature  is  wordy  and  indefinite. 
The  Catholic  issue,  however,  is  alive  and  specific; 
moreover,  the  Centrum,  by  its  eleventh  hour  support 
of  Woman  Suffrage,  has  gained  a  hold  on  the  pri- 
marily feminist  vote. 

The  Centrum 
"The  Catholic  Church  today  is  in  Gethsemane, 
and  prayerful  lips  are  prone  to  question,  whether 
Golgotha  does  not  lie  before  us.  At  this  trying  epoch 
in  German  history,  the  Catholic  women  especially 
should  cast  a  glance  toward  the  via  dolorosa  and  'the 
place  of  the  skull.'  There  we  see  a  small,  consecrated 
group  of  women  assembled,  holy  women,  whose^  cour- 
age made  more  shameful  the  unmanly  cowardice  of 
the  Apostles.  ...  In  the  loyalty  of  these  wo- 
men we  can  recognize  the  first  Christian  feminist 


movement,  a  movement  which  developed  at  a  time 
when  it  was  very  dangerous  to  acknowledge  Christ. 
Yet  there  is  no  particular  danger,  in  recognizing 
Catholicism,  from  the  social  upheaval  that  is  now 
scourging  Europe,  even  although  the  flood  has  swept 
away  an  old  prejudice  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
prejudice  against  the  active  and  passive  enfranchise- 
ment of  woman,  indeed  it  is  strange  that  this  preju- 
dice could  remain  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  Church, 
for  it  was  the  Catholic  Church  which,  centuries  ago, 
worked  out  the  enfranchisement  of  woman  in  the 
orders  for  women,  and  convents  have  existed  for  over 
a  thousand  years,  exemplifying  among  women  the 
republican  ideal.    .    .  . 

"The  enfranchisement  of  woman,  it  may  be  con- 
fidently asserted,  will  considerably  strengthen  the  po- 
litical position  of  Catholicism.  .  .  .  Wives, 
maids,  and  sisters  in  holy  orders — Germany  will 
learn  with  astonishment  what  force  remains  in  the 
German  women.  Visit  the  churches!  There  one  can 
see,  on  Sundays  and  week  days,  that  Catholic  women 
of  Germany  are  still  true  to  the  Master  as  were  the 
women  of  Jerusalem,  who  followed  the  cross  with 
their  tears.  If  Mary  the  Mother  of  jesus  and  those 
holy  women  and  maidens  could  rise  again,  they 
would  surely  be  the  first  at  the  electoral  urns." 
German  Democratic  Party 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  December  15,  prints  the 
appeal  of  the  Bourgeois  Party: 

"For  the  women  of  the  bourgeois  class,  who  can 
only  become  poorer  through  the  peace  conditions  and 
through  the  Revolution,  it  is  pertinent  to  find  a  recom- 
pense in  the  new  freedom  and  the  new  privileges  which 
the  people's  government  has  accorded  them.  Al- 
though the  present  time  should  arouse  the  energies  of 
the  bourgeoisie  more  imperatively  than  ever  to  act  in 
the  interest  of  the  common  weal,  it  is  appropriate  for 
the  women  to  busy  themselves  in  considering  what 
they  might  achieve  as  women.  .  .  .  Everyone  expects 
that  the  women  will  present  certain  demands  in  mak- 
ing their  party  affiliations.  ...  But  the  power 
and  interest  of  the  sex  need  not  be  the  pivotal  point 
in  their  demands.  ...  The  privilege  they  have 
been  given  would  lose  its  significance,  if  they  should 
prefer  their  special  interests  to  the  universal  wel- 

"Therefore  we  women,  in  entering  political  life, 
must  ask  what  we  can  accomplish  for  our  party. 

With  all  the  reticence  and  moderation  be- 
coming to  voters  encountering  a  new  task,  with  all 
respect  for  the  previous  work  and  experience  of  the 
men,  we  must  strive  to  express  our  own  inclinations, 
to  present  a  program  showing  what  we,  as  women  of 
the  party,  hope  to  accomplish  and  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  we  shall  strive  to  the  limit  of  our 
strength.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  that  so  difficult  as  in 
the  German  Democratic  Party  and  yet  no  party  has 
such  unlimited  possibilities.  For  its  program  re- 
mains to  be  completed,  whereas  the  Social  Democratic 
and  the  Centrum  parties  already  have  more  or  less 
established  platforms.  Again  we  have  greater  op- 
portunity than  in  the  conservative  circles,  where  the 
women  are  still  unschooled,  for  shaping  the  aims  of 
the  party." 
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Again  the  notion  of  woman's  superior  idealism  is 
expressed: 

■'Women  associate  the  idea  of  political  freedom 
with  the  notion  of  industrial  and  social  justice.  Men 
have  proved  capable,  on  occasion,  of  seeking  political 
freedom,  and  the  rights  of  citizenship,  in  order  to  use 
them  in  the  struggle  of  the  strong  against  the  weak. 
They  have  used  political  influence  to  protect  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  their  particular  class  and  to  de- 
fend capitalistic  interests.  To  this  the  history  of  all 
times  bears  witness.  Even  the  liberal  parties  in  Ger- 
many share  the  reproach.  They  became  so  much 
identified  with  the  struggle  of  the  capitalistic,  inter- 
ests for  power  that  the  connotation  of  'bourgeois'  was 
debased,  and  the  intellectuals  and  the  more  intelli- 
gent of  the  labor  constituency  abandoned  them.  It 
was  precisely  this  condition  which  necessitated  the 
old  party's  being  supplemented  by  the  new  Democra- 
tic Party;  this  combination  is  to  create  a  new  and 
different  program  and  to  restore  to  the  term  'bour- 
geois' its  former  comprehensive  force.  The  bour- 
geoisie, working  in  accord  with  the  popular  govern- 
ment and  on  the  the  basis  of  a  genuinely  democratic 
program,  means  not  opposition  to  the  workingman  but 
efficiency  in  responsible  political  service. 

"The  women  enter  political  life  uninfluenced  by 
party  traditions  and  the  women  of  the  broad  middle 
class  strata  must  and  will  ally  themselves  with  the 
Democratic  Party,  because  it  expresses  these  wo- 
men's ideas  in  a  way  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
former  bourgeois  parties,  because  it  gives  them  the 
opportunity  to  realize  to  the  utmost  the  social  idea. 
Formerly  the  Social  Democratic  Party  was  the  only 
one  that  advocated  the  socialization  of  industrial  life, 
and  whoever  could  not  tolerate  its  rigid  doctrinarian- 
ism,  whoever  believed  an  unlimited  'socialization  of 
all  means  of  production'  to  be  as  impractical  as  Tol- 
stoi's ideal  of  'universal  bodily  toil  for  the  daily 
bread,'  found  no  chance  of  realizing  a  social  program. 
That  was  the  situation  of  a  vast  number  of  women  of 
the  middle  class.  For  they  saw  enough  of  the  indus- 
trial world  to  know  how  much  the  country  and  the 
people  owe  to  the  initiative  of  individuals,  what  strong 
and  vivifying  energies  animate  the  bourgeoisie,  which 
should  indeed,  be  directed  in  the  interests  of  all  but 
which  should  not  be  limited  or  suppressed.  Even 
though  the  catastrophe  has  shown  how  much  the  bour- 
geoisie has  fallen  short  politically,  even  though  we 
remain  under  heavy  obligations  to  the  laboring  classes 
yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  amid  universal  abuse, 
what  multiform  power  has  emanated  from  the  middle 
classes,  how  closely  the  rise  of  labor  depended  upon 
industrial  and  technical  progress  and  the  spirit  of 
initiative  evinced  by  the  leaders  of  industry  and  fi- 
nance, who  came  from  the  ranks  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

"The  bourgeois  women,  who  will  direct  the  en- 
ergy of  their  class  for  the  advantage  of  all,  are  much 
farther  removed  from  the  capitalistic  system  than  are 
the  men.  For  woman  by  her  very  nature  is  not  in- 
terested in  the  struggle  for  power.  She  can  desire  no 
ruthless  struggle  between  the  strong  and  the  weak, 
because  she  herself  is  a  negligible  quantity  when 
strength  and  force  are  concerned.  Her  whole  pre- 
disposition, her  inward  constitution,  the  capacity  of 


motherhood,  in  which  the  soul  of  woman  is  expressed, 
incline  her  to  favor  the  protection  of  life. 
Women  will  feel  themselves,  far  less  than  men,  the 
representatives  of  special  groups.  For  women,  not 
only  because  they  naturally  interest  themselves'  more 
easily  in  the  needs  of  others  but  also  because  they 
are  more  accustomed,  through  their  duties  in  the 
home  and  in  the  family,  to  give  their  attention  to 
the  little,  primitive,  immediate  necessities  and  reali- 
ties, are  often  clearer  sighted  than  men. 

"In  short  we  women  bring  to  the  party:  the  youth- 
ful optimism  of  those  who  are  new  to  politics,  which 
enabled  us  in  the  darkest  hours  to  trust  in  the  dawn; 
the  unconquerable  belief  that  we  are  not  subject  to 
circumstances  and  conditions  but  that  it  is  man  who 
shapes  history  and  that  no  life  is  too  precious  or 
too  worthless  to  be  offered  for  the  common  weal; 
the  boundless  idealism  of  those  who  have  witnessed 
the  development  of  their  own  sex  to  a  new  responsi- 
bility and  who  believe,  despite  all  external  and  inter- 
nal defeats,  in  the  progress  of  humanity,  if  only  the 
ethical  sense  of  the  people  can  be  born  again." 

The  Socialist  Plea 

The  Volkstimme,  December  19,  voices  clearly 
and  simply  the  very  definite  claim  of  the  Socialist 
Party  upon  the  new  electoral  element.  This  seems 
to  be  the  only  party  which  advances  a  distinctly  femin- 
ist argument. 

"We  have  suddenly  asquired  a  new  privilege, 
a  privilege  that  places  us  on  a  political  plane  with 
men.  We  may  elect  and  be  elected!  But  we  have 
also  incurred  a  great  responsibility,  the  responsibility 
of  using  our  privilge  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
people. 

"Women,  to  whom  are  we  indebted  that  the  gates 
of  the  promised  land  of  equal  enfranchisement  have 
been  thrown  open  to  us?  To  those  who  have  labored 
and  fought  for  decades  in  the  cause  of  equal  suffrage, 
to  Social  Democracy. 

"A  power  has  been  given  us!  A  sharp  weapon 
has  been  placed  in  our  hands  which  must  be  rightly 
used.  The  new  weapon  might  easily  happen  to  wound 
its  possessors.  The  new  citizen  in  the  new  democracy 
has  many  wooers.  Many  are  flattering  her  today,  who 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  scornfully  scouted  woman's 
claims.  Many  who  declared  that  politics  are  man's 
concern  are  approaching  us  now  as  friends.  Let  us 
be  on  the  alert  and  mindful  of  the  dangers  that  will 
threaten  our  recently  attained  freedom,  if  we  do  not 
work  incessantly.  We  must  publish  a  quantity  of 
literature.  Let  us  emulate  our  adversaries,  who  are 
working  feverishly  to  win  the  women  to  their  way  of 
thinking." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swedish  and  Norwegian 

President  Wilson's  Christmas  Message  to  the 
United  States 
Those  Scandinavian  newspapers  which  have  com- 
mented on  Mr.  Wilson's  Christmas  greeting  to  his 
countrymen,  have  found  in  it  considerable  ground 
for  reflection.  In  the  main  they  seem  to  be  well 
pleased,  and  the  Swedish  Dagens  Nyheter,  December 
27,  says  it  is  even  a  message  of  good  cheer  to  the  Eu- 
ropean people.  However,  this  paper,  in  an  editorial 
of  the  same  date  under  the  heading  "Uncertainty," 
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remarks  upon  the  difference  between  the  principles 
for  which  Mr.  Wilson  is  contending  and  those  held 
by  his  Allies. 

"It  has  been  remarked  that  the  official  expres- 
sion the  'Allies'  is  changed  to  the  'Allies  and  the 
United  States.'  This  habit  of  speech  is  not  to  be  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  of  the  late  entry  into  the  war 
of  the  great  power  beyond  the  Atlantic.  A  political 
meaning  lies  behind  it.  President  Wilson  has  from 
the  first  had  his  own  ideas  as  to  the  world  war.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  the  somewhat  vague  formulae  in  his  dif- 
ferent expressions;  these  ideas  have  been  very  pro- 
nounced; and  they  received  a  sort  of  authoritative 
stamp  when  the  Central  Powers  asked  him  to  intercede 
for  peace.  The  new  Germany  accepted  Wilson's  terms 
without  reservation.  England,  France,  and  Italy, 
who  were  the  spokesmen  for  the  other  European  in- 
terests, accepted  them  only  with  reservation. 

"When  the  President,  in  conflict  with  all  tradi- 
tions, left  the  United  States  and  travelled  over  to 
the  Old  World,  it  was  not  a  regent's  journey,  pat- 
terned after  the  ancient  style.  Nor  will  it  do  to  as- 
cribe his  journey  as  a  natural  consequence  to  the 
growth  of  the  hitherto  isolated  Monroe  Doctrine.  No 
one  is  mistaken  when  he  assumes  that  the  President 
is  coming  to  Europe  to  make  a  peace  after  his  own 
ideals.  In  spite  of  their  politeness  to  the  ally  whose 
help  made  the  victory  possible,  nevertheless,  it  is 
easily  seen  that  his  presence  is  in  a  measure  an  an- 
noyance to  the  statesmen  of  the  Allies.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  a  conflict  is  going  on  which  not  only  de- 
lays the  opening  of  the  Peace  Conference,  but  also 
materially  affects  the  future  of  the  world. 

"When  Wilson  began  to  talk  of  a  just  peace  and 
a  League  of  Nations,  it  was  customary  to  treat  him 
as  a  kind  of  Anglo-Saxon  street-corner  demagogue,  a 
muddle-brain,  and  a  prattler,  who  at  the  same  time 
showed  a  great  deal  of  unclearness  in  his  program. 
It  was  not  considered  to  be  the  correct  thing  to  carry 
on  in  such  a  way,  endangering  the  friendship  of  the 
comrades-in-arms  and  encouraging  the  enemy.  But, 
in  the  main,  nowhere  was  there  any  doubt  as  to  the 
unselfishness  of  the  American  policy.    The  Central 
Powers  hooked  themselves  fast  to  this  policy  when 
everything  else  failed  them;  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd 
George  have  done  their  best  to  interpret  his  meaning 
to  conform  to  theirs.    So  little  by  little  the  judgment 
on  him  has  been  reversed.    They  that  were  imperial- 
ists now  see  that  Wilson,  in  action,  is  a  realistic  might 
politician  of  the  first  water,  who  with  gritted  teeth  fol- 
lows the  American  program:    None  supreme  to,  or 
even  approaching,  the  United  States  in  the  world's  po- 
litical arena. 

"This  theory  demands  that  America  take  the  lead- 
ing role  in  a  world  hegemony.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  it  will  acquire  first  place  through  the  results  of 
the  bankruptcy  caused  by  the  downfall  of  the  military 
power  in  Europe;  through  the  League  of  Nations  it 
will  acquire  this  position  peaceably.  England  is  in 
favor  of  general  disarmament  by  land.  But  Wilson 
demands  also  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  which  in  reality 
means  that  the  British  sea-power  will  lose  its  might. 


If  England  does  not  submit,  it  may  mean  a  new  war. 
America's  .  .  .  powers  are  not  yet  drained  as 
are  her  mother  country's,  she  does  not  know  her 
own  strength. 

"The  doubting  and  suffering  European  peoples 
must  believe  in  the  young  American  Republic's  hon- 
est optimism.  It  would  be  darker  for  the  European 
people  than  ever  if  they  did  not  accept  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  make  a  just  victory  as 
as  the  only  kind. of  victory  on  which  peace  and  good 
will  in  the  world  can  be  built.  The  German  Emper- 
or's power  is  broken  and  democracy  takes  its  place. 
The  most  dangerous  enemy  is  now  in  the  plight  of 
Russia — anarchy  ridden.  It  is  absolutely  true  that 
the  danger  confronting  other  nations  is  now  being 
thought  over  in  President  Wilson's  mind.  It  will  be 
his  mission  to  nullify  the  Allies'  plans  for  revenge, 
and  to  demonstrate  to  the  leaders  that  a  crushing  of 
Germany,  which  stands  as  a  sentinel  against  the  Asia- 
tic plan  of  moving  the  boundaries  of  Asia  to  the  Rhine, 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  which  could 
happen  to  civilization. 

"It  is,  in  the  meantime,  unquestionably  an  un- 
certainty whose  pain  is  taking  the  joy  out  of  the  com- 
ing peace.  A  re-organization  is  taking  place.  The 
old  military  and  diplomatic  alliances  are  being  dis- 
organized and  in  their  place  new  ones  are  being 
formed:  on  the  one  side,  those  who  wish  to  partake 
in  the  fulness  of  the  kingdom  of  justice;  on  the  other 
side,  those  who  live  in  the  past  and  labor  with  its 
factors  of  might.  As  yet,  at  this  moment,  President 
Wilson  has  neither  said  nor  done  anything  which  will 
disqualify  him  from  being  the  natural  ambassador 
of  the  first  side.  He  has  now  sent  his  countrymen 
a  Christmas  greeting,  in  which  he  says  that  'among 
all  the  great  nations  with  which  we  have  been  asso- 
ciated in  the  war,  the  general  opinion  is  in  favor  of 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  and  a  close  co-operation 
among  the  nations  to  enforce  this  peace.' 

"That  is  certainly  a  happy  and  free  greeting  even 
for  the  European  peoples.  One  must  observe  that 
Wilson,  in  this  connection,  talks  of  the  'general'  opin- 
ion, and  not  of  the  statesmen  with  whom  he  first  came 
into  contact.  These  words  seem  to  intimate  that  he 
has  not  received  through  these  statesmen  the  support 
he  has  wished  for  his  ideas;  but  Wilson,  supported  by 
the  European  people,  is  an  invincible  power.  This 
position  he  will  hold  as  long  as  he  stands  as  the  cham- 
pion of  a  just  peace." 

The  Norske  Intelligenssedler,  December  27,  com- 
pares the  peace  for  which  the  President  is  striving 
and  the  peace  which  was  made  at  Brest-Litovsk,  and 
hopes  that  the  President  will  not  allow  the  Allies 
to  be  swayed  by  any  thoughts  of  jealousy,  however 
natural  it  may  be  for  them  to  seek  revenge.  This 
paper  refers  to  the  Christmas  message  President  Wil- 
son sent  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  general  opinion  in  Europe  seems  to  coin- 
cide with  his  own  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  "When 
President  Wilson  can  make  such  a  statement  after 
conferring  with  the  Entente  statesmen,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  ...  in  order  to  establish  such  a 
peace,  he  will  not  have  to  sacrifice  any  of  the  high 
ideals  for  which  he  is  contending. 
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NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swedish  and  Norwegian,  Con- 
tinued 

"It  is  exactly  a  year  ago  this  27th  clay  of  De- 
cember, that  the  Russian  proposition  of  a  lasting  peace 
was  made  public  at  Brest-Litovsk,  and  was  contained 
in  the  following  points:  No  conquests  and  no  in- 
demnities; those  nations  which  under  the  Avar  had 
lost  their  independence  would  regain  it;  those  that 
had  been  dependencies  were  to  decide  by  vote  to  what 
nation  they  wished  to  belong;  the  rights  of  the  minori- 
ties were  to  be  safeguarded  in  these  countries.  The 
Central  Powers  accepted  these  propositions  and  the 
outlook  seemed  bright  for  a  just  peace;  but  the  result 
was  a  peace  by  force. 

"At  that  time  the  Germans  appeared  to  be  at  the 
zenith  of  their  power;  .  .  .  but  they  abused 
their  power  and  failed  to  establish  a  peace  that  could 
be  lasting  and  just. 

"Now  it  is  Germany  that  lies  crushed  and  there 
is  talk  of  revenge  and  repayment  of  debts.  Now  it 
is  the  Entente  and  the  United  States  who  have  the 
power  to  dictate.  It  is  only  natural  for  the  people 
of  the  Entente  to  wish  to  retaliate  on  Germany  for  all 
her  misdeeds.  But  there  is  ground  for  the  hope  that 
the  United  States  will  not  be  a  party  to  any  blood, 
force,  or  revenge  politics,  but  that  humanity  and  jus- 
tice will  make  themselves  felt  so  that  the  politics  of 
subjugation  and  oppression  are  finally  overcome. 
Then  all  lands  and  nations,  the  large  as  well  as  the 
small,  can  live  freely  and  in  faith  and  safety  work 
out  their  destiny.  The  democracy  of  the  whole  world 
has  its  eyes  fixed  in  hope  and  suspense  on  Paris  and 
London,  where  the  fate  of  the  world,  for  a  long  time, 
will  be  shaped.  And  with  special  hope  we  look  to 
President  Wilson  to  throw  his  great  influence  on  the 
scales  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace,  based  on  a  policy 
which  is  high-minded,  just,  wise,  and  ideal." 

The  Norwegian  Social  Demokraten,  December  26, 
in  an  editorial  on  "Wilson  and  the  Entente's  Capital- 
ists," remarks  that  President  Wilson  was  compelled 
to  go  to  London  to  reach  an  agreement  with  his  Allies, 
and  that  he  will  have  a  hard  task  on  his  hands  to  get 
through  his  peace  terms,  on  account  of  the  dependence 
of  England  and  France  on  their  capitalists. 

"President  Wilson  certainly  did  not  spend  a  very 
easy  or  a  very  pleasant  Christmas,  for  it  seems  to 
be  clear  that  his  allies  do  not  agree  with  him  on  cer- 
tain of  the  Fourteen  Points,  and  that  it  will  require 
hard  work  before  these  allies  accept  all  of  the  Four- 
teen Points  or  else  make  a  compromise  suitable  to 
him. 

"Both  in  France  and  England,  the  capitalist  class 
has  a  strong  influence  on  the  government  and  the  capi- 
talists demand  that  the  peace  shall  be  as  beneficial 
as  possible  to  them.  They  also  demand  such  peace 
terms  as  will  place  Germany  out  of  competition  en- 
tirely as  a  commercial  or  industrial  factor.  There- 
fore, both  in  England  and  France  demands  are  put 
forth  that  Germany  pay  the  costs  of  the  war  and 
the  losses  incident  thereto,  and  that  she  be  also  shut 
out  from  the  League  of  Nations.  Under  the  influence 
of  this,  then,  Lloyd  George  stated  on  January  5,  1918, 
that  Germany  must  pay  for  the  war  and  for  all  de- 
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struction  caused  by  it  and  that  her  colonies  must  be 
confiscated. 

"From  the  French  interpretation  anyone  can  see, 
from  everything  by  which  we  can  judge,  that  it  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  what  President  Wilson  means  by 
a  League  of  Nations  and  its  effects.  In  England,  sen- 
timent is  against  admitting  Germany  to  the  League  of 
Nations.  President  Wilson,  then,  it  seems,  has  a  hard 
task  on  his  hands  and  his  trip  to  England  is  quite 
clearly  in  the  nature  of  an  effort  to  see  that  his  prin- 
ciples in  regard  to  a  League  of  Nations  and  his  other 
points  go  through." 

The  Swedish  Nya  Dagligt  Allehanda,  December 
28,  even  on  hearing  that  President  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  are  in  thorough  accord,  is  still  very 
dubious  of  an  "ideal  peace,"  and  believes  the  small 
nations  will  be  no  better  off  than  they  were  before. 
In  an  article  called  the  "World's  New  Organization" 
it  expresses  istelf  quite  plainly. 

"The  opposition  to  the  President's  policy,  which 
caused  him  to  go  to  London,  seems  to  have  been 
smoothed  away.  The  great  conference  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Lloyd  George,  and  Balfour,  will  soon  show  it- 
self to  be  of  the  most  far-reaching  importance  to  the 
world.  These  three  powerful  men,  the  most  power- 
ful in  the  world,  have  now  definitely  settled  on  the 
meaning  of  the  Fourteen  .  Points.  .  .  .  The 
"moral  world  power'  of  which  the  President  speaks 
is  based  on  the  physical  power  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world.  This  power  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  one  of  the 
peace  delegates,  has  explained  in  connection  with  the 
League  of  Nations.  He  has  stated  that  the  League  of 
Nations  will  protect  and  defend  small  nations  who  are 
incapable  of  defending  themselves.  ...  In  this 
connection,  the  English  idea  of  Britain  standing  as 
the  defender  of  small  nations  has  never  been  ex- 
pressed in  a  more  pregnant  way.  Sir  Julian  Cor- 
bett  has  pointed  out  that  Wilson's  program  does  not 
contemplate  any  decrease  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  sea 
power,  and  that  Wilson  had  already  on  January  1, 
1918,  modified  his  idea  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  in 
that  the  sea,  in  its  entirety  or  in  parts,  can  be  shut  off 
from  refractory  nations.  By  that,  England  can  still 
retain  her  power  of  subduing  a  people  by  starvation. 
He  also  says  'that  the  political  strength  of  the  United 
States  is  dependent  upon  retaining  the  use  of  the  sea 
for  the  belligerents.'  Here  we  see  the  kind  of  peace 
which  the  world  will  have  and  he  says  further  'that 
the  expression  of  an  opinion  around  the  council  table 
is  measured  by  the  force  behind  it.'  He  gives  the 
small  nations  no  very  bright  prospects  when  he  says 
that  'they  will  not  be  freed  from  sacrifices  and  suffer- 
ing, even  if  it  were  possible,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen, 
to  do  away  with  such  a  time-honored  custom  as  com- 
petition at  sea.' 

"It  is  both  piquant  and  instructive  to  obtain  the 
old  well-known  English  imperialistic  idea  dressed  in 
the  beautiful  folds  of  idyllic  peace.  So,  finally,  in 
the  long  run,  it  seems  impossible  to  deny  that  that 
'idealism,'  which  was  set  forth  in  the  peace  conditions, 
shows  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  old  wretched  per- 
iod of  conquest  and  might-politics." 
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ALLIED  PRESS— British 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  the  League  of  Nations 
Two  letters  exchanged  between  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas 
and  Lord  Robert  Cecil  on  the  subject  of  a  League  of 
Nations  were  published  in  The  Times,  December  27. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil's  treatment  of  the  subject  is  of  spe- 
cial interest  because  he  is  reported  to  be  the  Brit- 
ish delegate  to  the  Peace  Conference  charged  with  the 
duty  of  dealing  with  this  subject.  Among  the  mat- 
ters of  more  immediate  importance,  this  correspon- 
dence has  not  received  much  editorial  comment.  It  is, 
however,  significant  in  itself  and  sufficient  comment 
has  appeared  to  show  the  attitude  of  certain  repre- 
sentative papers  toward  the  correspondence. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  suggested  that  "there 
is  a  feeling  existing,  and  which  I  myself  share,  that 
strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  not  only  to  minimize, 
but  also  to  hamper  the  League  of  Nations  project. 

Unless  we  succeed  in  establishing  a  League 
of  'Nations.  ...  a  League  of  Free  Peoples 
banded  together  to  prevent  wars  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  future  .  .  .  then,  whilst  the  magnificent 
sacrifices  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  the  forti- 
tude of  our  men  and  women  at  home,  have  enabled 
us  to  win  a  military  victory,  it  will  be  barren  of  re- 
sults." 

In  his  reply  Lord  Robert  Cecil  stated  that  being 
no  longer  a  member  of  the  Government  he  had  no 
right  to  declare,  "its  policies  or  intentions,  but"  he 
added,  "speaking  for  myself  I  cordially  agree  with 
your  estimate  of  the  importance  of  a  League  of  Na- 
tions.   Its  establishment  is,  I  am  convinced,  vital 
to  the  future  of  civilization."    A  League  of  Nations 
is  required  not  solely  for  the  prevention  of  war.  "It 
will  have  to  consider  the  difficult  question  of  interna- 
tional disarmament.    It  must  protect  the  smallest 
states    ...    it  must  give  assistance  to  those  na- 
tionalities which  cannot  yet  stand  alone.     It  must 
safeguard  from  oppression  and  exploitation  races 
which  are  unable  to  defend  themselves.    Projects  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  mankind  must 


by  this  agency  be  made  available  for  all.  Certain 
localities  of  international  importance  must  be  placed 
expressly  under  the  tutelage  of  the  League.  Interna- 
tional rivers,  and  railways,  traffic  by  the  sea  or  air, 
postal,  telegraphic  and  radiographic  communications, 
sanitation,  and,  above  all,  labor  conditions  all  over 
the  world,  can  only  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  by 
such  a  body.  Finally  it  will  be  the  organ  for  the 
periodic  review  of  those  obsolescent  treaties  which 
have  been  the  cause  of  so  much  international  friction 
in  times  past." 

The  Times,  December  27,  commenting  on  these  let- 
ters, sees  "no  mere  acquiescence  in  the  ideal  but  gen- 
uine enthusiasm  which  cannot  be  bettered  even  in 
America  itself."  The  Birmingham  Post,  December 
28,  in  connection  with  President  Wilson's  visit  to  Eng- 
land draws  attention  to  the  "remarkable  letter  which 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  has  written  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas" 
and  suggests  that  from  this  the  President  will  learn 
"that  there  exists  no  disposition  in  the  British  govern- 
ment arbitrarily  or  jealously  to  restrict  the  functions 
of  such  a  letter." 

The  Westminster  Gazette,  December  27,  refers 
to  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  "admirable  letter"  and  be- 
lieves that  the  "League  of  Nations  spirit  must  not  be 
an  afterthought  of  the  Peace  Conference.    It  -must 
inspire  every  line  of  the  settlement.'  "    The  Irish 
Times,  December  27,  believes  that  "the  British  peo- 
ple share  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  belief  that  its  estab- 
lishment (League  of  Nations)  is  vital  for  the  future 
of  civilization,  and  that  its  spirit  must  inform  every 
article  of  the  treaty  of  peace;  but  their  own  political 
agency  will  not  permit  them  to  let  the  best  be  the 
eSemy  of  the  good."    The  Daily  News  of  the  same 
date  discussing  the  League  of  Nations  says:  "In  this 
connection  we  rejoice  to  read  the  admirable  letter  on 
the  subject  which  Lord  Robert  Cecil  has  written  in 
reply  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas.   It  is  a  letter  whose  sanity 
and  statesmanship  are  a  welcome  change  from  the 
spirit  in  which  the  matter  is  ordinarily  discussed.  It 
represents  the  overwhelming  feeling  of  the  people  of 
this  country." 
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NEUTRAL  PRESS — Scandinavian 

Revolutionary  Conditions  in  Germany 
The  Scandinavian  press,  in  general,  is  dubious 
over  the  situation  in  Germany.  Some  of  the  papers 
see  in  the  rioting  in  Berlin  the  beginning  of  a  rule  of 
anarchy  similar  to  that  in  Russia.  Practically  all  of 
them  agree  that  the  internal  situation  is  due  to  the 
laxity  and  weakness  of  the  Ebert-Scheidemann  fac- 
tion, and  all  of  them,  with  the  exception,  of  course, 
of  the  Norwegian  Social  Demokraten,  regard  Lieb- 
knecht  and  his  followers  as  out  and  out  Bolshevists. 

With  regard  to  the  anarchy  in  Germany,  the  Swed- 
ish Svenska  Dagbladet,  December  27,  writes:  "Daily 
and  hourly  we  witness  the  deep  sinking  of  the  Ger- 
man people  into  a  mire  of  disorganization,  and  the 
lowest  echo  tells  us  they  have  still  farther  to  sink. 
Whatever  else  the  Germans  may  complain  of,  the 
street  riots  have  given  them  good  cause.    The  Bol- 
shevists, in  the  shape  of  the  German  Marines,  parade 
the  streets,  defying  authority,  and  capture  Wells,  the 
commandant.    The  opposing  party,  after  much  ha- 
ranguing, get  their  man  freed.    In  this  connection,  it 
is  worthy  to  note  that  the  Bolshevists  act,  while  the 
Socialists  talk.    .    .    .   And  so  it  goes.    Part  of  the 
soldiers  who  fought  the  Marines  will  obey;  the  rest 
look  upon  their  commandant  as  an  obstacle  to  their 
free  democratic  action  and  one  who  should  therefore 
be  deposed.    Consequently,  they  desert  and  go  over 
to  the  Marines.    Each  party  fights  the  other,  each 
.claims  the  victory,  and  each  negotiates  anew — till  the 
next  riot  begins.    They  fight  each  other  and  between 
themselves,  once  an  hour.    The  wonderful  Prussian 
organization  has  fallen  over  its  own  opposition  and, 
therefore,  Eisner   calls    Germany   Europe's  freest 
country." 

The  Swedish  Goeteborgs  Handels  och  Sjoefarts 
Tidning,  December  27,  in  an  editorial  headed  "Dis- 
organization and  Reaction,"  compares  the  plight  of 
Germany  to  that  of  Russia,  and  maintains  that  the 
present  Government  is  in  effect  nothing  else  than  a 
football  in  the  rule  of  Germany. 

"It  does  not  seem  that  the  hopes  of  the  ability  of 
the  German  people  to  direct  their  internal  affairs 
properly,  will  be  fulfilled.  Conditions  of  things  in 
Berlin,  from  last  accounts,  do  not  seem  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  the  present  German  Government 
is  master  of  the  situation.  It  had  the  power  in  its 
hands  to  destroy  the  Marines,  but  it  preferred  to  nego- 
tiate and  capitulate.  It  is,  and  will  be  as  long  as  it 
is  allowed  to  remain,  a  ball  in  the  hands  of  armed 
bands.    .    .  . 

"It  is  clear  that  by  this  (allowing  the  Marines 
to  stay  in  the  capital)  the  Government  robs  itself  of 
the  support  of  the  loyal  troops,  who  must  know  there 
is  no  strong  guiding  hand.    The  troops  are  demoral- 


ized by  discontent.  There  is  no  strong  man  among 
the  commissioners  of  the  people,  who  are  familiar 
only  with  discussions  in  their  societies.  These  com- 
missioners do  not  know  how  to  run  a  government; 
they  are  like  mere  chips  drifting  on  a  stream. 

"The  Commissioners  of  the  German  People  seem 
to  be  as  helpless,  even  against  the  extremists,  as  were 
the  Russian  Social  Democrats,  and  it  is  the  same  with 
their  party  lines.    .    .    .   The  extreme  radicals  have 
the  power  to  force  their  demands  through,    .    .  . 
and  so  they  are  gradually  taking  over  the  power. 
That  is  the  way  it  went  in  Russia.   There  are  no  more 
factories  there,  and  the  workers  either  had  to  choose 
between  no  work  at  all  or  else  being  enrolled  in  the 
Red  armies.    In  the  latter  case,  they  had  the  privi- 
lege of  plundering,  but  soon  there  was  nothing  left 
to  rob.    The  necessities  of  life  soon  gave  out  even 
for  the  privileged  class,  and  the  ghost  of  hunger  drew 
ever  nearer.   The  peasants  raised  no  more  flour  than 
they  needed  for  themselves,  for  if  they  raised  more,  it 
was  only  taken  away  from  them.   Therefore,  the  land 
was  allowed  to  lie  idle.    The  people  are  going  hun- 
gry in  this  country,  where  formerly  they  helped  to 
supply  the  rest  of  the  world.   That  is  what  happened 
after  the  reign  of  the  Czar,  and  the  people  can  look 
back  at  his  Cossack  rule  as  to  a  golden  dream. 

"Germany  is  in  for  the  same  plight  as  Russia. 
The  only  possibility  of  salvation  lies  in  a  reaction 
before  the  plight  overtakes  Germany.  Labor  condi- 
tions are  each  day  growing  steadily  worse;  public 
servants  are  increasing  every  day,  likewise  their  sal- 
aries; the  financial  system  is  rapidly  going  to  ruin; 
the  economic  confusion  grows  each  day  and  absolute 
chaos  is  fast  approaching. 

"The  uncertainty  is  whether  all  this  will  have  to 
be  remedied  before  stable  conditions  can  be  main- 
tained, for  without  order  the  nation  cannot  live.  If 
Germany  is  to  keep  her  place  among  the  nations,  and 
if  Russia  is  to  regain  hers,  stable  forms  of  govern- 
ment must  be  created.  It  would,  indeed,  be  peculiar 
if  a  people  as  industrious  as  the  Germans  should  be 
obliged  to  endure  the  sufferings  of  hunger  in  order 
to  realize  the  significance  of  labor  and  order. 

"Under  all  these  conditions,  the  reaction  against 
the  disorganization  begins  to  sprout.  The  really  un- 
certain thing  is  when  this  reaction  will  be  strong 
enough  to  defend  the  life  of  the  nation.  It  will  be- 
pend  very  much  on  around  whom,  and  by  what,  it 
will  crystallize." 

Because  of  the  laxity  and  uncertainty  of  the 
Scheidemann  group,  the  Danish  Politiken,  December 
27,  is  very  skeptical  of  the  establishment  of  any  firm 
government  in  Germany.  It  has  also  no  faith  in  the 
aspirations  of  Liebknecht.  "The  situation  is  steadily 
becoming  less  clear,  but  one  becomes  more  and  more 
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certain  that,  due  to  the  irresoluteness  and  uncertainty 
of  the  present  Government,  its  future  is  very  dark. 
The  extremists  have  tasted  blood  and  feel  themselves 
strong  against  the  dreams  of  the  Government.  It  seems 
that  the  Spartacus  Group  is  intent  on  destroying  the 
Government  and  substituting  a  Liebknecht-Ledebour 
Dictatorship.  It  does  not  seem  impossible  but  that 
the  small  minority  can  take  advantage  of  the  moment, 
put  through  their  fantastic  ideas  and  create  Russian 
conditions  in  Berlin." 

The  Politiken,  December  26,  speaking  of  the  riots 
by  the  Marines,  said:  "If  one  wishes  to  know  the  real 
slate  of  affairs  in  Germany,  he  cannot  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  things  are  getting  to  be  more  and  more 
sinister.  It  does  not  help  much  if  the  Spartacus 
Group  is  vanquished  only  once;  for  it  is  composed 
of  a  tefrorist-minded  minority  who  will  resort  to  force, 
and,  therefore,  must  be  put  down  with  force,  be- 
fore one  will  be  through  with  them.  The  original 
quiet,  speedy,  bloodless  German  Revolution  has  now 
reached  the  point  where  it,  like  the  Russian,  will  de- 
velop into  civil  war.  And  when  one  sees  how  800 
Marines  from  Kiel  can  impose  their  will  upon  the 
Government,  he  must  entertain  dark  suspicions  of 
what  the  outcome  will  be  and  of  what  sufferings  are 
yet  to  be  borne  by  the  unfortunate  German  people." 

The  Norwegian  Dagbladet,  December  29,  believes 
that  Liebknecht  is  gaing  the  ascendency  in  Berlin,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  Ebert  and  Scheidemann,  osten- 
sibly Socialistic,  failed  to  create  a  Socialistic  govern- 
ment, so  that  the  Radicals,  therefore,  were  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  justified  in  causing  a  diversion.  In  regard 
to  the  riots  in  Berlin,  the  Dagbladet  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  "the  Radicals  are  in  the  ascendency  in  Ber- 
lin. Berlin,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  Ger- 
many. These  riots  might  have  been  the  signal  for 
the  division  of  the  country,  or  even  a  signal  for  civil 
war.  Whether  all  this  is  fortunate  or  unfortunate 
for  Germany,  time  alone  can  tell.  Much  will  depend 
on  the  personalities  leading  the  various  factions. 
Liebknecht  is,  from  everything  by  which  we  can  judge, 
far  from  being  a  competent  man.  There  are  better 
men  in  the  Spartacus  Group,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
are  as  forward  or  as  strong-willed  as  he.  The  German 
Revolution  has,  as  yet,  brought  forward  no  Lenin." 

The  paper  goes  on  to  say  that  the  political  fate  of 
Ebert  and  Haase  hangs  on  a  very  slender  thread. 
Everyone  expected  the  advent  of  a  Socialistic  min- 
istry, and  that  the  Government  would  become  more 
or  less  Socialistic.  The  masses  at  least  had  a  right 
to  expect  this.  So  that  when  this  was  not  forthcom- 
ing, the  Radicals  had  good  grounds  for  their  argu- 
ments against  the  Government.  Ebert  and  Haase,  it 
appears,  were  favorable  to  the  old  regime  when  they 
retained  not  only  Dr.  Solf  as  Foreign  Minister  but 
also  Erzberger  to  carry  on  the  armistice  negotiations. 
Surely  nothing  has  lent  more  credence  to  the  theory 
that  the  German  Revolution  was  "camouflage"  than 
the  retention  of  these  members  of  the  old  political 
force.  If  Ebert  and  Haase  intended  to  fool  the  Allies, 
they  were  totally  mistaken,  but  "whatever  they  meant, 
they  have  succeeded  only  in  creating  mistrust  both 
among  the  Allies  and  the  mass  of  their  own  people." 


The  Norwegian  Tidens  Tegn,  December  28,  claims 
that  '  'since  the  extremes  could  not  usurp  the  power 
at  a  small  meeting,  such  as  the  Soldiers'  and  Work- 
men's Conference,  they  could  not  reasonably  hope  to 
do  so  at  the  National  Assembly.  It  was  up  to  them 
to  do  all  they  could  before  the  National  Assembly 
took  place,  and  the  Christmas  riots  are  the  results  of 
their  effort  to  overcome  the  power  of  Ebert  and 
Scheidemann.  It  failed  this  time,  but  the  danger 
may  be  far  greater  when  the  National  Assembly 
meets,  for  the  people  may  return  not  a  Socialist  but 
a  Bourgeois  majority.  And  then  what  will  happen, 
if  that  majority  will  not  compromise — the  sluices  of 
revolution  will  again  be  opened,  this  time  much  wider 
than  when  the  waves  dashed  over  the  military  and 
imperial  power  on  November  9.  Then  a  counter- 
revolution will  also  have  much  firmer  ground.  How- 
ever, if  the  National  Assembly  results  in  a  great  vic- 
tory for  Ebert  and  Scheidemann  and  if  the  German 
people  are  themselves  in  favor  of  order  and  peace, 
there  may  be  no  necessity  of  compromising  with  any  - 
of  the  extremes." 

As  to  Liebknecht  himself,  the  Swedish  Nya  Dag- 
Hgt  Allehanda,  December  27,  maintains  that  he  is 
crazy.  In  an  article  called  "The  Leader  of  the  Spar- 
tacus Group,"  it  says:  "Vorwaerts  has  stated  that 
the  leader  of  the  Berlin  Bolshevists  is  feeble-minded; 
Scheidemann  has  expressed  himself  to  the  same  ef- 
fect. Johan  Fishart,  in  his  'Weltbuehne,'  has  char- 
acterized Liebknecht  in  the  following  words:  'Lieb- 
knecht! a  mixture  of  idealism,  fanaticism,  helpless- 
ness, and  psychology.'  When  one  has  gotten  a  good 
understanding  of  him,  one  will  say  that  Vorwaerts, 
Scheidemann,  and  Fishart  were  all  correct." 

The  Norwegian  Social  Demokraten,  December  27, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Radicals  are  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  creating  a  disturbance,  because  the  Conserva- 
tive Socialists  were  to  a  greater  and  greater  extent 
getting  back  to  the  old  order  of  things.  "It  is  hard 
to  judge  the  latest  crisis  in  the  German  Revolution, 
but  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  is  a  crisis  which  may 
well  lead  to  others.  .  .  .  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  impossible  for  the  independents  to  follow 
in  the  course  of  Ebert  and  Scheidemann.  .  .  .  The 
masses  are  daily  becoming  more  certain  that  what  Dr. 
Grelling  in  'J'accuse,'  and  what  'Die  Freiheit'  said, 
that  only  the  'facades  of  the  building  are  Socialistic 
in  Germany  while  the  interior  of  the  structure  re- 
mains in  the  old  style,'  is  true.  Here  lies  the  expla- 
nation to  the  events  of  the  last  few  days  (the  Marine 
riots).  The  guilt  of  these,  therefore,  lies  not  with 
the  Spartacus  Group  but  with  those  who  either  do 
not  dare  or  cannot  carry  out  the  results  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  only  possible  way  to  peace  and  parlia- 
mentary routine  is  to  bring  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment into  harmony  with  the  demands  of  the  revolu- 
tionary masses.  If  it  is  true  that  Hindenburg  is  on 
his  way  to  Berlin,  it  is  by  the  cognizance  of  Ebert 
and  Scheidemann,  who  have  then  wholly  gone  over 
to  the  counter-revolutionists.  The  result  will  be  an- 
other revolution  in  Germany." 

The  Norwegian  Verdens  Gang,  December  27, 
while   deprecating   the   weakness    of   the  existing 
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Scheidemann  Government,  believes  it  will  eventually 
be  able  to  right  itself,  if  it  uses  the  forces  at  its  com- 
mand. "The  tumults  in  Berlin  have  no  special  im- 
portance in  themselves,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
they  bear  symptoms  of  something  else.  They  showed 
two  things:  First,  that  the  present  Government  in 
Germany  is  no  stronger  than  was  Kerensky's  in  Rus- 
sia. It  is  a  government  of  words  and  negotiations, 
in  sympathy  and  harmony  with  the  ideal.  However, 
its  weakness  may  be  eventful  when  it  is  opposed  by 
Bolshevist  elements,  who  use  force.  The  second  thing 
it  showed  is  that  the  class  which  is  cool  and  has  faith 
in  the  Government,  is  in  the  majority.  It  seems  that 
the  present  Government  will  continue  in  power  after 
the  National  Assembly,  and  that  the  constitution  which 
it  supports  will  be  respected.  It  is  the  scarcity  of 
food  which  will  be  the  Government's  worst  enemy; 
but  this  difficulty  seems  to  be  overcome,  now  that  food 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Entente. 

"The  present  German  Government  is,  as  was  said, 
not  strong.  It  is  under  the  soldiers'  and  laborers' 
power.  It  wants  to  be  in  accord  with  these,  yet  it 
is  afraid  to  frighten  away  the  extremes.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  possesses  marked  ability  for  political  agita- 
tion. Yet  it  is  altogether  possible  it  may  not  be  able 
to  exist,  even  with  these  qualities,  so  that  in  the  end 
it  must  have  military  power  behind  it.  This  it  can 
easily  secure,  for  it  has  as  yet  the  great  mass  of  the 
army  on  its  side.  A  few  more  Marine  tumults  will 
strengthen  the  Government  more  than  ever.  The  Ger- 
man people  have  suffered  so  much  already,  that  they 
are  not  going  to  let  the  results  of  the  Revolution  be 
bungled  by  reaction,  whether  it  is  red  or  black." 

The  Swedish  Dagen  Nyheter,  December  28,  of  the 
same  opinion,  says:    "The  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's 
Congress  in  Berlin,  opposed  as  it  is  on  the  outside, 
and  full  of  strife  within,  is  at  least  a  victory  for  the 
democratic  elements.    The  day  for  the  National  As- 
sembly has  been  set  by  a  vote  of  the  vast  majority, 
and  this  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Council  has  shown 
itself  to  be  a  provisional  government  which  must  be 
depended  upon  in  time  of  need,  until  every  German 
man  and  woman  is  able  to  take  part  in  the  govern- 
ment.   .    .    .    It  has  come  at  the  eleventh  hour,  at 
every  opportunity  it  has  hit  back  at  the  Spartacus 
following  of  political  idealists  and  ordinary  bandits. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  late  riots  originated 
with  the  very  worst  elements  of  the  extreme  Social- 
ists and  that  these  riots  were  dictated  by  their  avar- 
ice.  Instead  of  knocking  the  opposition  to  the  ground, 
Ebert  parleys,  and  the  agreement  which  he  made  with 
the  rioters  is  an  index  of  his  future  actions.    .    .  . 
The  party  strifes  have  grown  to  a  struggle  between 
different  views,  between  Socialism  and  economic  Lib- 
eralism, represented  by  the  Spartacus  Group  and  the 
middle  class;  while  the  Social  Democrats  are  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  protecting  Socialism  from  the  hot- 
heads on  the  left  and  the  tenants  or  ownership  class 
on  the  right.    It  is  hard  to  say  who  will  carry  home 
the  fruits  of  victory." 

The  Danish  Berlingske  Politiske  og  Avertisse- 
ments  Tidende,  December  27,  however,  believes  that 


civil  war  is  on  the  land  and  that  not  even  Hindenburg 
is  able  to  restore  order.  "The  hopes  with  which  the 
Germans  welcomed  Ebert's  victory  are  drowned  in 
the  blood  of  civil  war.  On  the  horizon  Hindenburg 
is  appearing,  but  not  with  any  great  hopes  of  sub- 
duing the  soldiers,  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Berlin 
anarchy  and  of  creating  a  Germany  with  which  the 
Allies  can  conclude  peace." 

The  Swedish  Mya  Dagligt  AUehanda  seems  to  be 
the  only  paper  which  off  ers  any  suggestions  by  which 
order  can  be  restored  in  Berlin  out  of  the  chaos.  This 
paper  says  that  the  only  remedies  for  the  weakness 
of  the  present  Government  are  as  follows: 

"There  are  only  three  possibilities,  each  of  which 
can  solve  the  situation: 

1.  Either  name  a  whole  new  set  of  people's 
delegates,  to  be  composed  only  of  majority  Social- 
ists, in  which  Ebert,  Scheidemann,  and  Landsberg 
would  still  be  members. 

2.  Or  else  find  a  solution  in  electing  peo- 
ple's delegates  from  among  the  independents,  in 
which  case  Haase,  Dittman,  and  Barth  should  stay 
in  the  Cabinet. 

3  The  third  possibility  is  that  the  Social- 
ists, Ebert,  Scheidemann,  and  Landsberg,  be  sep- 
arated from  the  Government  and  that  three  oth- 
ers of  the  Socialist  majority  be  put  in  their 
places." 

ALLIED  PRESS—Iialian 

The  New  Vatican  Policy 
Articles  are  appearing  in  many  of  the  Italian 
papers  apropos  of  a  new  orientation  in  Vatican  poli- 
tics. 

The  Giornale  d' Italia  (organ  of  Baron  Sonnino, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs),  December  14,  in  an  ar- 
ticle signed  Pio  Molajoni,  treats  at  length  of  a  "New 
phase  in  the  relations  between  the  Vatican  and  Italy." 
The  writer  remarks  that  for  many  years  the  main  up- 
holders of  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  an  under- 
standing between  the  Church  and  State  in  Italy  were 
the  Liberals;  even  the  chief  politicians  of  the  Mod- 
erate party  were  desirous  of  an  agreement.    On  the 
contrary  the  doctrine  was  preached — timidly — by 
only  a  very  few  Catholics,  who,  it  seems,  were  quickly 
silenced  or  disavowed  by  the  Vatican.    The  opposite 
is  now  the  case.  The  Liberals,  while  not  all  anti- 
Clericals,  are  indifferent  about  the  matter.  "The 
great  majority  (of  the  Catholics)  are  agitating:  they 
want  a  new  word  to  issue  from  on  high,  a  word  more 
explicit,  more  difmite:  briefly,  they  wish  that — with- 
out annoying  the  European  Conference — in  some  sim- 
ple, clear  manner,  the  Roman  question  be  declared 
closed.   They  say  what  we  said  in  the  terrible  autumn 
of  1918:  Now  or  Never!" 

Not  only  is  the  great  body  of  Catholics  of  this 
mind.  "If  our  information  is  correct,"  the  Vatican 
itself  is  now  desirous  of  a  rapprochement.  It  seems 
that  it  recognizes  the  impossibility  of  submitting  the 
Roman  question  or  the  law  of  guarantees  to  the  judg- 
ment of  foreign  powers.  Harmony  is  to  be  arrived 
at  by  means  of  "a  bilateral  pact,  which  would  have 
the  form  of  a  concordat,  similar  to  those  in  force 
with  other  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  States;  by  means 
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of  this  there  would  be  consecrated,  assured  to  the 
Holy  See,  whatever  Italy  has  left  it,  or  granted  it,  by 
the  law  of  1871.  ...  As  for  the  substance  of 
this  future  pact,  the  Vatican  seems  to  desire  nothing 
but  slight  modifications  regarding  what  was  assured 
to  it  by  law: — greater  liberty  in  the  nomination  of 
bishops,  the  recognition  of  its  ownership  of  the  Vati- 
can palaces,  of  which  at  present  it  has  only  the  cus- 
tody, and  a  different  form  of  indemnity,  so  as  not 
to  appear  to  be  a  stipendiary  of  Italy."  Speaking 
of  former  projects  for  a  "simple,  real  and  proper 
conciliation,"  the  writer  remarks  that  "Leo  XIII  spoke 
in  analoguous  terms  in  the  celebrated  allocution  pro- 
nounced in  the  Consistory  held  in  June,  1887,  which 
was  published  in  a  corrected  text,  as  it  appeared  so 
hazardous.  Everyone  knows  how  the  episode  ended. 
There  was  a  violent  scolding  by  Cardinal  Oreglia, 
an  energetic  protest  by  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  and 
an  explicit  note  from  the  Ambassador  of  France.  The 
two  Catholic  powers,  although  gravitating  in  two  op- 
posite orbits  of  the  European  system,  agreed  in  hin- 
dering the  movement  which  at  that  time  could  have 
strengthened  the  framework  of  our  country." 

The  writer  believes  that,  as  far  as  the  people  are 
concerned,  the  question  was  as  good  as  closed  "the 
moment  the  religious  celebration  of  the  Italian  vic- 
tory was  granted  without  restrictions.  In  thought  and 
desire  the  people  proceeded  to  all  the  consequences, 
and  hoped  for  the  disapparance  of  the  last  barriers 
between  their  conscience  as  Catholics  and  their  duties 
as  citizens.  They  desired  some  tangible  proof  of 
this.  The  principle  proof,  indeed  the  only  proof  that 
could  now  be  desired  by  them,  is  the  cessation  of 
the  self-imposed  imprisonment  of  the  Pope.  .  . 
It  is  no  secret  that  all  Vatican  circles  are  speaking 
about  this."  It  appears  that  the  days  of  this  impris- 
onment are  numbered;  political  difficulties  may  retard 
its  ending,  but  no  real  difficulties  stand  in  its  way. 

Under  the  heading,  "An  Amateur  in  Vatican  Af- 
fairs," the  Osservatore  Romano,  December  17,  die 
Vatican  organ,  comments  on  this  article. 

"Among  those  who  delight  to  dabble  in  the  con- 
troversies between  right  and  fact  regarding  the  dis- 
agreement in  Italy  between  the  Church  .and  State, 
are  those  who  never  knew  exactly  of  what  the  ques- 
tion consisted,  or  those  who  knowing  this,  deceive 
themselves  to  the  point  of  believing,  and  of  making 
it  believed,  that  this  agreement  can  be  healed  or 
passed  over  by  an  unilateral,  striking  and  continuous 
fact.  .  .  The  dogmatic  thesis  of  the  independence 
and  liberty  of  the  Church  from  all  outside  power  re- 
mains firm,  unshaken.  ...  If  by  'phase  in  the 
relations  between  the  Vatican  and  Italy'  is  meant  the 
rigidity  or  flexibility  of  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  means  to  assure  its 
own  independence,  one  has  only  to  be  slightly  versed 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Church  to  know  that,  as  it 
is  a  question  of  a  hypothetic  means,  it  is  variable, 
just  as  circumstances  are  variable.  .  .  .  And  let 
no  one  mention  that  a  concordant  will  settle  the  main 
question,  for  a  concordant  supposes  the  real  recogni- 
tion of  the  chief  prerogatives  of  the  Church." 
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The  writer  takes  exception  to  the  date  and  occa- 
sion of  the  disagreement  between  Leo  XIII  and  Card- 
inal Areglia.  He  does  not  deny  diat  the  Italian  Cath- 
olics desire  the  settlement  of  the  Roman  question. 

The  Giomale  d Italia,  December  18,  speaks  of 
"the  Vatican  at  a  turning  point  in  history." 

"Never  in  many  centuries  has  a  condition  of 
things  presented  itself  that  is  so  grave  and  perilous 
for  an  institution  which  has  the  guardianship  of  enor- 
mous responsibilities  and  interests  of  the  highest  or- 
der. The  great  change  in  the  map  of  Europe,  the 
crumbling  of  dynasties,  the  disappearance  of  four 
empires,  all  this  forms  a  subject  of  much  thought  for 
him  who,  while  not  having  territorial  interests,  has 
moral,  religious  and  political  interests  to  safeguard, 
in  order  to  transmit  intact  to  his  successors  the  weighty 
heritage  which  be  received  —  a  transmission  which 
lasts,  and  must  last,  through  the  ages." 

The  fall  of  the  Russian  Empire  is  perhaps  the 
only  one  of  the  great  changes  produced  by  the  war 
which  causes  no  concern  to  the  Holy  See.  "Russia 
was  an  incubus  for  the  Roman  Church;  the  victory 
of  the  Entente,  with  Russia  at  Constantinople,  would 
have  been  considered  as  the  worst  of  misfortunes, 
worse  perhaps  than  all  the  Ottoman  conquests  that 
afflicted  Christianity  for  many  centuries.  .  .  .  The 
presence  of  Russia  on  the  side  of  the  Entente  in  all 
probability  won  much  sympathy  in  high  Vatican  cir- 
cles for  the  Central  Powers  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  With  the  fall  of  Russia,  sympathy  for  the  En- 
tente increased.  .  .  .  No  matter  what  Russia  is 
to  be  in  the  future,  two  things  are  certain — a  dimin- 
ished power,  and  a  final  overthrow  of  the  old  systems, 
of  the  old  prejudices,  of  the  old  intolerances.  .  .  . 
The  disappearance  of  Russia  makes  possible  solutions 
not  hoped  for  before,  reopens  the  possibility  of  the 
union  of  the  Churches,  removes  the  fear  and  danger 
of  a  Russian  Armenia,  and  of  a  Palestine  in  the  hands 
of  schismatic  intolerance." 

"The  dissolution  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
raises  new  and  grave  problems  for  the  Holy  See,  espe- 
cially if  we  consider  the  solicitude  with  which  Bene- 
dict XV  recognized  the  de  facto  Governments  that  is- 
sued from  its  ruins,  instructing  the  Papal  Nuncio  to 
put  himself  in  friendly  relations  with  them.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Bavaria,  and  of  the  Catholic 
parts  of  Baden,  Wurttem'berg  and  Saxony."  And  here 
arises  a  financial  question.  "Half  of  the  total  amount 
received  for  Peter's  Pence  came  from  Austria  and 
Bavaria.  What  will  happen  in  the  present  conditions, 
now  that  other  sources — such  as  France  and  Belgium 
— for  other  reasons,  are  almost  dried  up?" 

In  connection  with  Armenia,  the  writer  does  not 
know  the  solution  favored  by  the  Vatican;  but,  "one 
thing  is  certain, — in  the  opinion  of  the  Vatican,  Ar- 
menia must  be  withdrawn  forever  from  Turkish  rule." 

The  Holy  See  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Palestine.  "It  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the 
maintenance  and  amelioration  of  the  actual  conditions 
of  the  Catholic  missions,  especially  the  Franciscan 
missions.  Here  the  aspirations  of  the  Church  do 
not  conflict  with  the  interests  of  Italy,  as  it  is  well 
known  how  patriotic  was  the  work  of  the  Franciscans 
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in  Palestine.  .  .  .  From  the  view  point  of  the 
Holy  See,  the  future  systematization  of  the  Holy  Land 
is  interesting  also,  inasmuch  as  it  pertains  to  Israelitic 
aspirations.  ...  A  privileged  condition  for 
Christian  interests  in  Palestine  is  legitimately  desired 
and  willed  by  the  Church." 

On  December  24,  the  Osservatore  Romano  re- 
marks that  "The  ruin  of  Russia  (barring  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  Bolshevists)  caused  no  concern  to  the  Vati- 
can for  the  progress  of  Christianity  and  for  the  con- 
sequent Christian  civilization;  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  fall  gave  hope  for  progress    .    .    ."  Attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  "it  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
much  less  to  be  enunciated  as  possible,  that  the  pres- 
ence of  Russia  side  by  side  with  France  and  England 
gave  sympathy  in  Vatican  circles  for  the  Central  Em- 
pires in  the  beginning  of  the  war;  and  that  the  fall 
of  the  Muscovite  power  caused  the  Vatican  sympa- 
thies to  shift  more  or  less  to  the  Entente.    The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that,  no  matter  what  the  result  of  the 
war  might  have  been,  it  meant  a  check  to,  and  perhaps 
the  renunciation  of,  the  aggressive  aims,  or,  as  it  is 
said,  the  Imperialistic  aims  of  the  orthodox  Empire. 
The  war  having  ended  as  it  did,  Catholicism  and 
Christian  civilization  have  certainly  won  a  triumph 
over  those  aims  and  that  Imperialism."    As  to  Aus- 
tria, Bavaria,  Baden  anad  Saxony,  "Catholicism  h  is 
not  to  suffer,  writes  a  friend  of  ours,  from  the  new 
European  map,  and  the  Pope,  more  than  any  one  else, 
has  firm  trust  in  Providence  to  obtain  the  means  which 
are  necessary  to  have  the  generous  continue  their 
charity." 

The  Secolo,  (Democratic-Masonic),  December  28, 
also  speaks  of  the  new  Vatican  program.  According 
to  this  paper,  the  Vatican  is  making  every  effort  "to 
extend  itself  to  the  world  of  politics,  to  enter  the 
Society  of  the*  powers."    ...    The  question  is 
asked  of  what  would  the  Pope  have  to  do  at  the  Peace 
Conference.    "In  what  capacity  would  he  sit  at  the 
Conference?    What  interests  would  he  be  there  to 
safeguard?     The  interests  of  Catholics  as  well  as 
those  of  other  nationalities  will  be  looked  after  by 
the  representatives  of  the  respective  countries.    If  the 
representative  of  one  religion  is  admitted,  the  privi- 
lege of  having  a  representative  at  the  Conference 
should  be  extended  to  all  religions."    The  Vatican 
recognizes  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  and  is  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  overcome  them.    "The  most  im- 
portant effort  was  the  one  fulfilled  by  Mgr.  Cerretti, 
who  visited  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
Paris.    It  is  evidently  the  aim  of  the  Vatican  to  seek 
support  in  Wilson.    .    .  . 

The  Idea  Nazionale  (Nationalist),  December  29, 
says  that  the  diplomacy  of  the  Vatican  has  redoubled 
since  the  armistice.  "Thus  these  last  days  we  have 
read  of  a  memorial  presented  by  Mgr.  Cerretti  to 
President  Wilson  in  Paris,  in  which  the  Pope  pre- 
sumably revealed  his  postulates  regarding  Poland, 
Armenia  and  the  Holy  Land,  and,  for  informational 
purposes,  he  also  spoke  of  the  position  of  the  Holy 
See  in  Italy.  It  would  not  be  inopportune  if  the  Vati- 
can would  make  known  what  truth  there  is  in  this 
news,  because  in  it  there  is  something  which  directly 


interests  Italy,  and  which,  therefore,  we  have  the  right 
to  know.  Certainly  Mgr.  Cerretti,  when  speaking  with 
Wilson,  did  not  limit  himself  to  the  usual  more  or 
less  banal  compliments;  presumably  he  made  clear 
the  views  of  the  Holy  See  regarding  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  tire  war,  with  so  much  the  more  reason  as  the 
Vatican  always  took  care  to  manifest  the  liveliest  sym- 
pathy for  the  programs  of  the  President,  regarding 
the  future  international  order.    .    .  ." 

Osservatore  Romano,  December  28:  "Although 
we  are  in  the  middle  of  winter,  for  some  time  we  have 
been  witnessing  a  new  and  singular  florescense,  the 
florescence  of  articles,  of  correspondence,  of  inter- 
views, all,  with  more  or  less  skill,  aiming  to  give  the 
readers  of  the  Italian  Liberal  press  the  idea  'of  a  new 
orientation  of  the  Vatican.'  Flowers  grown  indoors 
in  winter,  when  exposed  to  the  open  air,  droop  im- 
mediately. Likewise,  the  above-mentioned  flores- 
cence of  articles  regarding  'the  new  orientation  of  the 
Vatican'  cannot  stand  contact  with  the  air,  which  in 
this  case,  is  the  truth  of  things.  ...  We  have 
abstained  from  pointing  out  these  winter  flowers,  be- 
cause we  did  not  wish  to  raise  any  doubt  about  the 
sense  of  smell  of  our  readers,  who  know  how  to  dis- 
tinguish true  fragrance  from  false  fragrance." 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

President  Wilson  and  Premier  Clemenceau 
M.  Clemenceau's  remarkable  speech  before  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  night  of  December  29, 
in  which  he  declared  himself  to  be  faithful  to  the  "old 
system  of  the  Balance  of  Power,"  almost  coincident 
as  it  was  with  President  Wilson's  statement  at  Man- 
chester that  the  United  States  "will  join  no  combina- 
tion of  Powers  which  is  not  a  combination  of  all  of 
us,"  could  not  fail  to  arouse  general  comment  in  the 
British  press.    The  French  Premier's  statement  was 
evidently  regarded  as  a  distinct  jar  to  the  idea  of 
the  League  of  Nations  which  apparently  has  a  firm 
grip  upon  the  English  mind  (See  Press  Review,  Jan- 
uary 7,  9,)  and  which  has  gained  additional  force 
from  the  President's  visit.    Some  papers  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  two   points  of  view,   several  of  them 
openly  criticize  Clemenceau;  all  of  them  seem  to  be 
distinctly  biased  in  favor  of  President  Wilson's  pol- 
icy.   Praise  is  not  lacking  for  Clemenceau's  candor 
and  there  is  some  sympathy  expressed  for  his  point 
of  view,  which  is  attributed  to  the  school  of  diplo- 
macy in  which  he  had  his  training  and  the  French 
attitude  toward  Germany. 

The  Times,  January  2,  takes  a  characteristic 
broad  view  of  the  divergency  of  opinions  of  the  two 
statesmen.  While  it  admits  that  they  do  not  agree 
on  all  points,  it  believes  that  "there  is  not  any  funda- 
mental discrepancy  between  their  aims."  Where 
Clemenceau  "appears  most  markedly  to  differ  from 
Mr.  Wilson  is  in  his  confession  of  a  certain  skepti- 
cism as  to  the  adequacy  of  any  means  but  one  to  se- 
cure those  'just  claims  of  France'  which  rightly  fill 
the  first  place  in  his  mind.  He  declares  boldly  that 
the  means  on  which  he,  in  the  first  place,  relies 
in  the  system  of  solidly  defended  frontiers  with 
the  necessary  armaments  and  the  Balance  of  the 
Powers;  and,  in  justification  of  this  view,  he  appeals 
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to  the  sad  truth  that  peoples  have  ever  thrown  them- 
selves upon  each  other  to  satisfy  their  appetites.  He 
does  not  contend  that  a  better  world  will  not  arise. 
He  points  out  that  it  has  not  arisen  yet  and  until  it 
is  shaped,  he  puts  his  faith  in  an  alliance  between  the 
great  democracies  whom  the  war  has  united.  To  pre- 
serve that,  he  is  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice. 

"The  extremely  important  fact  is  that  both  he  and 
Mr.  Wilson  admittedly  desire  the  same  important  step, 
and  both — albeit  the  one  with  confidence,  and  the 
other  with  hesitation — look  forward  to  the  same  ulti- 
mate goal.  President  Wilson,  for  all  his  devotion  to 
ideals,  is  a  shrewd  statesman,  and,  as  a  shrewd  states- 
man, he  knows  in  practice  how  to  limit  his  idealism  to 
the  attainable.  The  realization  of  a  League  and  cove- 
nant for  the  world  will  certainly  take  time.  A  League 
and  covenant  of  the  great  democracies  is  compara- 
tively easy.  It  would  be  itself  the  League  of  Nations 
in  embryo;  it  would  admit  of  repeated  and  indefinite 
expansion  for  all  who  in  a  true  spirit  accepted  its  prin- 
ciples. It  would  be  a  great  practical  stride  forward 
toward  the  achievement  of  that  'final  enterprise  of  hu- 
manity' on  which  Mr.  Wilson's  eyes  are  fixed." 

The  Manchester-  Guardian,  January  1,  is  per- 
turbed over  what  it  terms  Clemenceau's  "direct, 
avowed  opposition  to  the  very  principle  on  which  the 
President's  policy  is  based  and  on  which  the  prospects 
of  European  peace  depend."  Yet  it  believes  that  he 
"displays  a  certain  plasticity,  will  accept  a  League  of 
Nations  as  'an  additional  guarantee,'  will  even,  per- 
haps, make  concessions  to  this  principle.  He  is,  in 
fact,  willing  to  discuss  that  proposal,  like  any  other,  in 
order  to  see  what  can  be  got  out  of  it  for  the  interests 
of  France."  .  .  .  and  possesses  "at  least  a 
certain  bigness  of  mind  capable  of  transcending  its 
own  life-long  and  inherited  tradition  and  the  narrow 
bounds  of  the  extraordinarily  limited  and  self -concen- 
trated vision  of  current  French  diplomacy." 

The  Guardian  frankly  confesses  that  it  considers 
that  "the  difference  of  view  is  palpable,  acute,  and 
cannot  be  glossed  over.  It  is  better  not  to  try  to  gloss 
it  over,  but  to  face  it  and  have  our  difference  out."  Bat 
withal  it  believes  that  a  basis  for  conciliation  can  be 
found,  for  it  continues:  "We  do  not  for  a  moment  be- 
lieve, that  if  frankly  faced  and  handled  in  an  entirely 
friendly  spirit,  which  is  the  only  spirit  in  which  it 
would  be  tolerable  to  handle  it,  it  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled and  a  common  policy  evolved — a  policy  which, 
if  it  is  indeed  to  be  common,  can  only  rest  on  the  gen- 
eral basis  of  the  President's  Fourteen  Points  plus  the 
two  additions  afterwards  accepted,  to  which  the  Al- 
lies, be  it  never  forgotten,  have  agreed  and  to  which, 
not  only  in  honor  but  as  a  matter  of  very  hard  fact, 
they  are  committed." 

The  Daily  Mail,  December  31,  believes  that  "M. 
Clemenceau,  like  Mr.  Wilson,  is  a  plain,  open  man," 
and  the  Sheffield  Telegraph  of  the  same  date  states 
that  "M.  Clemenceau  is  t^en  to  reason.  He  thinks,  at 
present,  that  'Balance  of  Power  arrangements'  are 
safer  than  a  league  of  all  the  nations.  We  can  per- 
fettly  well  sympathize  with  his  viewpoint.  No  French- 
men, for  years  to  come,  can  relish  the  idea  of  being 
associated  with  the  Germans  in  leagues  or  anything 


else.  .  .  .  'Fear'  is  the  trouble.  He  is  afraid 
to  trust  Germany;  and  the  French  and  Belgians  have  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Huns  than  either  we 
.or  the  Americans  have." 

The  Daily  News  and  the  Freeman's  Journal  openly 
criticise  Clemenceau's  statement  of  policy  and  see  no 
hope  for  the  future  if  such  a  course  is  followed.  The 
Daily  News  declares,  in  its  issue  of  January  1,  that  "it 
is  useless  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  all  is  not 
well.  It  has  been  notorious  for  weeks  past  that 
schemes  of  annexation  based  on  secret  treaties  were 
being  secretly  pressed  forward,  that  obscure  designs 
in  Russia  were  taking  vague  and  menacing  shape,  and 
now  we  are  confronted,  almost  the  day  after  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  speech  in  the  City  of  London,  with  M. 
Clemenceau's  declaration  in  favor  of  the  restoration 
of  the  system  of  the  Balance  of  Power.  If  this  policy 
is  insisted  on  it  means  one  thing  and  one  thing  only. 
It  means  that  France  repudiates  the  idea  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  It  means  that  the  world  is  not  to  be  or- 
ganized for  peace,  but  to  be  reorganized  for  war. 

Against  such  an  unthinkable  crime  every 
influence  in  this  country  must  be  directed.  It  is  our 
clear  duty  in  this  great  matter  to  take  our  stand  un- 
failingly and  unequivocally  beside  America.  Working 
loyally  together  the  two  great  English  speaking  com- 
munities can  save  the  world  from  the  recurrence  of  the 
disaster  which  has  befallen  humanity.  Every  dictate 
of  wisdom  and  sanity  urges  this  duty  upon  us.  Every 
consideration  born  of  the  recovered  comradeship  of 
the  English  and  American  peoples  adds  emphasis  to 
the  duty.  The  world  is  about  to  be  remade.  We  can 
make  it  ill  or  well." 

The  Freeman's  Journal,  December  21,  writes  in 
similar  vein:  "It  is  not  unnatural  that  a  man  like  the 
French  Premier,  who,  as  he  said,  has  seen  the  Ger- 
mans for  four  years  in  his  own  country,  should  enter- 
tain the  opinion  that  Americans,  who  have  been  spared 
this  horror,  are  not  in  a  position  to  divine  so  clearly 
the  safeguards  necessary  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  M. 
Clemenceau  attempts  to  disguise  the  fact  that  these 
safeguards  can  only  be  the  safeguards  which  were  em- 
ployed before — an  alliance  of  Powers  sufficiently 
strong  to  defeat  the  attack  of  any  combination  of  ene- 
mies. Yet  almost  in  the  same  breath  he  admits  that 
there  must  be  a  new  spirit  in  diplomacy,  and  that  if 
the  Peace  Conference  does  not  conclude  an  arrange- 
ment which  will  stand  better  than  similar  arrange- 
ments have  done  in  the  past,  the  nations  must  prepare 
for  fresh  disasters.  No  one  can  dispute  the  pledge  of 
M.  Clemenceau  or  the  fervor  of  his  devotion  to  France 
but  it  is  clear,  we  think,  from  his  speech  that  his  train- 
ing has  led  him  to  believe  that  the  political  conditions 
which  have  prevailed  in  Europe  during  his  lifetime 
are  part  of  the  order  of  nature,  which  it  would  be  as 
foolish  as  futile  to  attempt  to  alter.  .  .  .  If  M. 
Clemenceau  is  right,  the  outlook  for  humanity  is  dark 
indeed." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Dutch 

President  Wilson's  Visit  to  England 
The  Nieuwe  Courant  (Liberal  Germanophile)  de- 
cember  28,  considers  that  President  Wilson's  visit  to 
England  is  an  event  of  greater  importance  and  has  a 
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deeper  symbolic  significance  than  his  arrival  in  Paris. 
'•"With  the  French,  Wilson  was  a  guest,  a  stranger;  to 
the  British,  his  visit  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxondom,  a  resumption  of 
the  ties  which  were  severed  in  1776.  The  world  may 
regard  the  presence  of  America's  First  Citizen  in  Eng- 
land as  a  possibility  for  the  co-operation  of  the  two 
most  powerful  nations,  which,  united  by  kinship  as 
well  as  by  mutual  interests,  may  occupy  the  same 
place  among  the  nations  today  that  the  Roman  Empire 
once  held  in  relation  to  smaller  peoples." 

The  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche  Courant  (Liberal)  re- 
marks: "Wilson  and  Lloyd  George  have  begun  their 
informal  preliminary  conversations.  A  statesman,  as 
usual  unnamed,  according  to  Reuter,  is  said  to  have 
stated  that  there  was  no  serious  difference  of  opinion, 
which  would  seem  to  suggest  the  existence  of  some 
difference.  In  spite  of  the  reports  that  there  was  com- 
plete frankness  on  both  sides,  we  do  not  know  what 
the  respective  standpoints  regarding  peace  and  the 
Peace  Conference  are,  although  seven  weeks  have 
elapsed  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  The  only 
forthcoming  reports  about  the  Peace  Conference  are 


announcements  of  postponements,  which  grow  weari- 
some." 

The  Catholic  Massbode,  December  28,  points  out 
that  if  it  were  necessary  to  expand  on  the  "good  ef- 
fects which  outweigh  the  ill  effects"  resulting  from 
the  long  postponement  of  the  Peace  Conference,  "the 
solemn  words"  spoken  by  President  Wilson  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace  could  be  used.  "Too  much  weight 
should,  of  course,  not  be  attached  to  these  banquet 
speeches.  What  a  happy  world  this  would  be  if  only 
half  of  what  has  been  said  on  such  occasions  had  come 
true.  Yet  the  toasts  proposed  in  London  bore  a  par- 
ticularly encouraging  character.  .  .  .  The  lead- 
ing motive  in  the  speeches  of  both  President  Wilson 
and  the  King  was  the  improvement  of  the  future.  No 
utterances  were  made  that  implied  revenge  and  hatred 
or  that  indicated  any  exhilaration  of  victory." 

At  the  same  time  this  journal  also  wonders  what 
this  "indiscreet  British  statsman"  could  have  referred 
to  in  remarking  that  there  existed  "no  serious  differ- 
ences of  opinion,"  and  how  the  Fourteen  Points,  which 
according  to  President  Wilson  are  so  "perfectly  clear 
and  explicit,"  could  have  formed  the  subject  of  such 
extensive  discussions. 
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The  Death  of  ex-President  Roosevelt 
The  news  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  death  gave  rise  to 
leading  editorials  in  nearly  all  of  the  British  papers 
of  January  7.  The  general  opinion  was  expressed 
that  in  him  Britain  lost  a  sincere  friend.  What  espe- 
cially seemed  to  appeal  to  the  British  mind  was  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  Allied  cause  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war  and  his  tireless  efforts  to  promote  a  better  un- 
derstanding between  Britain  and  America.  The  Morn- 
ing Post  is  representative  of  this  opinion:  "His  trib- 
ute to  the  results  of  British  governance  abroad  was  as 
generous  as  it  was  welcome;  nor  are  we  in  this  country 
likely  to  forget  that  he,  first  among  the  leaders  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  America,  recognized  the  justice  of  the 
Allied  cause  in  this  war,  and  sought  to  enlist  for  that 
cause — for  which  he  gave  a  son — the  active  support 
of  the  American  Republic. 

" .  .  .  It  is  not  every  voice  that  carries  across 
the  Atlantic,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt's  undoubtedly  did.  It 
was  listened  to  almost  as  attentively  in  Europe  as  in 
America,  and  its  familiar,  downright  accents  will  be 
missed." 

All  sides  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  versatile  career  as 
soldier,  statesman,  scholar,  sportsman,  journalist, 
traveler,  student  of  nature  are  commented  upon.  It  is 
only  natural  that  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the 
more  striking  qualities  of  his  personality,  his  tireless 
energy,  his  pure  'Americanism.  "But  bigger  than  any 
of  them,  perhaps,"  says  the  Daily  Chronicle,  "was  the 
challenging  impact  of  his  personality  on  the  world  in 
which  he  lived." 

Perhaps  the  most  keenly  analytical  study  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  as  man  and  as  statesman  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Times,  which  makes  him  the  subject  of  a  leading 
editorial  and  a  "special  memoir."   The  editorial  thus 
characterizes  him:   "In  politics,  as  in  all  else,  he  was 
a  vigorous  fighting  man;  he  dealt  blows  and  his  op- 
ponents smarted  under  them,  but  his  most  determined 
enemies  in  that  field  were  not  less  proud  of  him  as  a 
great  citizen  than  were  the  rest  of  the  American  peo- 
ple.   His  country  did  well  to  be  proud  of  him.  He 
was  not  an  original  thinker,  he  was  not  a  very  pro- 
found thinker,  but  he  was  one  of  those  thinkers  whose 
thoughts  became  acts  because  they  were  eminently  the 
thoughts  of  a  man.     ...    He  was  absolutely 
fearless  in  uttering  his  views  and  he  often  failed  in 
tact,  but  his  geniality  and  his  large  humanity  made 
even  the  most  susceptible  of  his  hearers  tolerant  of  his 
downright  and  unsparing  criticism.   Superior  persons 
sometimes  scoffed  at  his  exhortations,  but  he  had  a 
firmer  grasp,  and  often  a  deeper  grasp,  of  essentials 
than  they.    He  did  not,  indeed,  allow  for  all  the  com- 
plexities of  all  the  questions  he  discussed,  but  a  sure 
instinct  directed  him  to  the  issues  which  are  vital  and 
are  practical.    He  held  fast  to  these,  and  he  taught 


them  in  a  language  everywhere  understanded  of  the 
people. 

"The  war  brought  into  strong  relief  Roosevelt's 
views  on  world  policy.  His  friendship  for  this  coun- 
try and  his  admiration  of  its  methods  we  knew  before. 
The  chief  fault  he  had  to  find  with  us  was  a  certain 
'mock-democratic  weakness'  which  he  discerned  in  our 
treatment  of  Egypt.  But  when  we  drew  the  sword  in 
defense  of  outraged  Belgium  and  for  the  protection  of 
our  liberties,  his  whole  heart  went  out  to  us.  .  .  . 
It  was  expressly  upon  moral  grounds  that  he  sup- 
ported the  Allies  and  blamed  the  tardiness  of  his  own 
Government  in  coming  to  their  aid.  And  when  Mr. 
Wilson  brought  all  America  into  the  war — as  she 
could  not  have  been  brought  at  the  first — Roosevelt 
was  among  its  most  ardent  supporters." 

The  content  of  the  special  memoir  which  the 
Times  publishes  is  chiefly  biographical,  but  there  is 
one  paragraph  devoted  to  the  following  summary  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  career:   "A  career  so  brilliant  as  that 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  given  to  few.    A  career 
harder  to  analyze  and  appraise  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive. Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  in  the  case  of  a  man 
whose  name  is  identified  with  strenuous  directness,  his 
achievement  lies  less  in  what  he  did  himself  than  in 
what  he  made  other  people  think  and  do.    He  wrote 
few  great  measures  upon  the  statute-books,  yet  he 
dominated  his  own  people  to  an  extent  unheard  of  in 
modern  times,  and  at  the  end  of  his  Presidency  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest 
personality  in  the  public  world.    The  reason  for  this 
was  that  his  work  was   primarily   educative.  He 
brought  energy,  foresight,  and  human  sympathy  into 
the  White  House  at  a  time  when  politics  had  become 
hidebound  in  intolerant  and  selfish  tradition.  If  Wash- 
ington saw  the  United  States  through  her  first  infancy, 
and  if  Lincoln  brought"  the  theory  of  her  government 
through  its  supreme  test,  to  Roosevelt  belonged  the 
credit  of  having  demonstrated  the  necessity  and  pos- 
sibly the  method  of  fitting  that  theory  to  modern  condi- 
tions." 

Several  papers  miss  or  neglect  the  larger  aspects 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  character  and  present  merely  the 
popular  conception  of  him  as  the  fighter  and  the 
wielder  of  the  "big  stick."  Thus  the  Daily  Express 
says:  "The  ex-President  was  ever  'a  fighter  at  heart,' 
an  uncompromising  upholder  of  his  own  ideals  of 
life.  In  this  cause  he  fought  Tammany,  he  fought  the 
Spaniards,  he  fought  the  Democrats,  and  he  fought 
the  Old  Guard  of  his  own  party."  The  Westminster 
Gazette  makes  much  of  the  "big  stick"  catch-word 
and  goes  on  to  say,  "To  the  world  at  large  Roosevelt 
was  known  as  Teddy,'  and  his  crowded  political  life 
was  characterized  by  a  breeziness  and  heartiness 
which  endeared  him  to  the  American  people.  No  more 
wildly  popular  president  was  ever  installed  in  the 
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White  House.  Some  of  his  popularity  may  be  traced 
to  the  avowed  hostility  which  he  showed  to  the  trusts." 

Two  papers,  the  Manchester  Guardian  and  the 
Glasgoiv  Herald  cannot  refrain  from  comparing  Mr. 
Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Wilson.  The  comment  of  the 
Guardian  is  interesting,  if  at  times  not  convincing.  In 
its  opinion  Mr.  Roosevelt  "expressed  what  Americans 
think  of  as  the  Western  spirit  and  the  epoch  in  which 
the  West  came  into  its  own.  Not  that  Theodore  Roose- 
velt made  the  West;  he  mirrored  it.  That  was  the  se- 
cret of  his  immense  popularity  in  the  West,  and,  let  us 
add,  of  his  fascination  for  us  Europeans  condemned 
to  a  humdrum  life.  He  brought  into  world-politics 
something  of  the  great  prairies. 

"Yet  Theodore  Roosevelt  stood,  in  a  measure,  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  that  perhaps  explains  why 
the  closing  phase  of  his  career  was  overcast  with  fail- 
ure. Both  internally  and  externally  the  United  States 
was  passing  through  a  transition.  So  long  as  the  West 
promised  land  and  hope  for  all  comers,  Americans 
could  believe  that  there  was  no  social  problem  in 
America,  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Constitution  had  de- 
livered themselves  of  the  final  word  in  political  wis- 
dom, and  that  the  ancient  American  faith  in  pure  in- 
dividualism answered  all  occasions  and  all  problems. 
But  by  the  time  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Presidency 
the  West  had  filled  up,  and  statesmanship  had  to  find 
some  other  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  discontented. 
Discontent  was  rising.  Under  the  shadow  of  the  Con- 
stitution American  energy,  fortified  by  the  gospel  of 
pure  individualism,  had  built  up  the  trusts,  which 
threatened  America  with  sovereigns  unknown  to  Ham- 
ilton and  Jefferson.  The  Supreme  Court,  moving  along- 
traditional  lines,  had  barred  the  road  to  factory  legis- 
laiton,  social  reform,  and  fiscal  justice.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  political  machine  was  lodging  political 
power  in  the  hands  of  those  who  held  economic  power. 
The  America  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  an  America 
of  problems  and  of  a  people  seeking  for  a  leader. 

"So  responsive  a  temperament  as  his  could  not 
fail  to  react  to  these  tides  of  popular  feeling,  but  he 
was  no  constructive  statesman.  He  denounced  cor- 
ruption, he  agitated  and  fulminated,  but  his  pro- 
nouncements were  lay  sermons,  vigorous  and  abun- 
dant like  the  man  himself,  not  legislative  proposals. 
On  all  the  questions  of  the  day  he  offered  opinions, 
not  seldom  contradictor  opinions,  but  he  who  seeks 
in  all  his  multitudinous  activities  for  precise  reme- 
dies to  correct  admitted  evils  will  not  find  them.  Ster- 
ility marked  his  administration,  and  it  is  characteristic 
of  his  career  that,  after  a  dramatic  revolt  against  the 
Republican  paity  machine,  he  ended  his  life  in  full 
reconciliation,  outwardly  at  least,  with  the  most  reac- 
tionary of  the  Republican  leaders.  It  was  left  to  Pres- 
ident Wilson  to  carry  out,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
carried  out  at  all,  constructive  reforms,  constitutional 
and  financial,  and  to  win  the  enduring  loyalty  of  for- 
ward-looking men  in  America." 

The  Guardian  then  goes  on  to  examine  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's policy  toward  foreign  affairs  and  the  League  of 
Nations,  a  subject  ever  dear  to  this  paper.  "His  out- 
look was  naive.  It  was  the  projection  into  foreign  af- 
fairs of  primitive  American  individualism.    Such  a 


philosophy  as  this,  if  such  a  bundle  of  emotional 
states  can  be  called  philosophy,  sufficed  to  carry  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  through  the  war,  but  proved  a  poor 
craft  in  the  peace.  No  doubt  a  very  strong  personal 
'and  political  dislike  for  President  Wilson  explains  in 
part  the  fury  of  the  ex-President's  onslaught  on  Mr. 
Wilson's  policies,  and  notably  on  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. ...  It  must  be  said  that  these  later 
activities  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  took  from  his  repute 
and  from  his  credit.  He  revealed  himself  as  conserv- 
ative and  as  impermeable  to  new  ideas  in  international 
relations  as  any  old-fashioned  diplomat. 
The  passing  of  so  formidable  an  opponent  as  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  will  strengthen  President  Wilson  not  a 
little  in  his  own  country  and  in  the  councils  of  the 
nations." 

The  Glasgow  Herald  is  much  more  laudatory  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  than  is  the  Guardian.  It  contrasts  him 
and  Mr.  Wilson  as  two  distinct  types,  but  refrains 
from  committing  itself  to  any  very  definite  conclu- 
sions. "Ex-President  Roosevelt  took  his  stand  vali- 
antly for  a  just  cause,  unfettered  by  the  responsibility 
oi  office.  President  Wilson,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
weighted  by  the  very  onerous  duty  of  ensuring  that 
whatever  he  might  say  or  do  should  not  alarm  and  di- 
vide public  opinion.  .  .  .  But  there  is  a  long 
step  between  moral  and  intellectual  conviction  and 
vigorous  action  when,  before  it  can  convert  sympa- 
thies into  armed  battalions,  a  nation  has  to  surrender 
many  of  its  most  characteristic  sentiments.  .  .  . 
Temperamental  differences  sundered  the  two  men  as 
completely  as  their  political  antagonisms  and  we  do 
not  venture  to  say  which  nature — that  of  the  strenuous 
statesman,  brimming  over  with  earnestness,  for  'big 
stick'  politics,  emphatic  in  speech,  and  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle arrogantly  conscious  of  his  strength,  and  that  of  the 
idealist,  whose  growing  humanitarian  conceptions, 
into  whatever  empyrean  they  might  soar,  were  mated 
with  a  sagacity  as  cautious  as  it  was  fine— was  best 
fitted  to  signal  the  hour  for  those  solemn  decisions 
America  was  destined  to  make.  ...  If  Presi- 
dent Wilson  had  no  more  doughty  opponent  in  the 
field  of  American  politics,  he  had,  at  the  same  time, 
no  more  courageous  and  helpful  ally  in  the  creation 
of  that  sentiment  of  hostility  to  Germany's  pretensions 
which  the  President,  it  is  to  be  assumed,  regarded 
as  the  prime  condition  of  a  breach  with  our  principal 
enemy.  Or,  as  we  may  put  it,  he  pushed  the  coach  to 
which  the  President  was  harnessed. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt's  death  makes  a  gap  in  American 
politics.  But  his  loss  cannot  be  called  irreparable  in 
a  country  producing  Mr.  Taft  as  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries and  Mr.  Wilson  as  another." 

The  Radical  Daily  News,  after  eulogizing  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  makes  the  following  interesting  comment 
"on  the  late  ex-President's  part  in  American  politics 
and  the  effect  of  his  loss  upon  the  Republican  Party. 
"Politically  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  leave  a  less  enduring 
mark  in  the  United  States  than  at  one  time  seemed 
likely.  His  great  achievement,  the  creation  of  a  sep- 
arate Progressive  Party  out  of  the  Republican  left 
wing,  has  already  come  to  nothing.  It  gave  the  elec- 
tion of  1912  to  Mr.  Wilson,  and  the  re-merging  of 
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forces  in  1916,  while  it  meant  the  abandonment  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  distinctive  position,  just  failed  to 
bring  success  to  Mr.  Hughes.  Now  the  Republican 
Party  is  left  without  a  head.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
clearly  marked  out  as  its  next  Presidential  candidate. 
His  death  leaves  the  field  open  for  men  who  will  al- 
most certainly  be  of  another  type— much  more  defi- 
nitely Progressive  and  less  committed  than  the  ex- 
President  to  Imperialist  and  Protectionist  policies.  Mr. 
Hoover  is  a  possible  choice.  A  more  probable  selec- 
tion at  the  moment  would  be  Senator  Hiram  Johnson. 
Il  is  certain  at  least  that  the  future  of  the  Republican 
Party  is  with  the  Liberal  school  of  Senator  Johnson, 
not  with  the  Conservative  school  of  Senator  Lodge." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

The  Death  of  ex-President  Roosevelt 
It  is  not  for  an  ex-President  of  the  United  States, 
nor  for  a  statesman,  nor  for  a  famous  author  that  the 
French  papers  write  their  obituaries;  it  is  for  "one  of 
the  great  friends  of  France."    Practically  every  arti- 
cle dealing  with  Colonel  Roosevelt's  sudden  death 
uses  this  phase.   Many  qualify  it  by  adding  the  "great 
friend  of  the  Allies,"  but  it  is  first  of  the  loss  to  France 
that  the  papers  think.   The  usual  biographical  details 
are  written,  but  so  far  from  the  usual  impersonal  ap- 
preciation, there  are  warm  tributes  to  a  man  who 
clearly  loomed  large  in  French  thoughts.    Not  a  few 
journals  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  Colonel 
Roosevelt  who  first  summoned  America  from  her 
splendid  but  deliberate  isolation.    He  is  regarded  as 
a  precursor  of  American   intervention   and  several 
times  alluded  to  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Wilsonian 
policy  which  finally  brought  the  United  States  into  the 
war,  although  at  the  same  time  the  obvious  contrast 
between  the  character  and  policies  of  the  two  men  is 
noted.    It  is  the  "professor  of  energy,"  as  the  Gaulois 
calls  him,  the  sturdy  idealist,  the  honest  democrat  and 
reformer  who  in  1910  came  to  France  and  pointed  out 
certain  faults  to  her  with  the  frankness  of  a  friend, 
that  the  French  remember. 

Figaro,  January  7,  pays  the  academician's  tribute 
to  him  as  an  "honest  man  above  all  suspicion,  who 
believed  in  force,  but  in  loyal  force.    Humanity,  jus- 
tice and  law  were  not  respectable  entities  to  him,  but 
familiar  realities  with  which  a  man  must  always  be  in 
contact.    He  had  the  highest  idea  of  the  greatness  of 
his  country,  which  means  that  he  regarded  it  as  de- 
voted to  the  loftiest  task.     .     .     .     This  pacifist, 
this  true  democrat,  thought  that  the  love  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  love  of  peace  were  the  first  rea- 
sons for  European  intervention.     .     .     .     and  in 
the  minds  of  the  French  people  who  loved  this  figure 
in  high  color,  who  lived  largely,  who  spoke  strongly, 
who  thought  well,  Teddy  corresponded  exactly  to  the 
general  current  idea  of  an  American,  the  man  of  af- 
fairs, master  of  the  throng,  conqueror  of  wolves,  bears 
and  Boches.    Roosevelt  had  contributed  to  awaken 
America  to  itself.   He  deserved  to  see  the  victory,  and 
be  linked  with  the  victors." 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  January  8,  says:  "It  is 
above  all  since  this  war  that  Roosevelt  has  been  near 
to  France.    In  the  month  of  December,  1914,  he  de- 


manded a  protest  against  the  violation  of  Belgian  neu- 
trality. ...  He  took  the  magnificent  position 
of  a  great  realist  of  peace  based  on  force.  Thanks  to 
his  action  on  the  American  soul,  the  pacifism  of  the 
United  States  turned  from  the  resignation  of  a  Bryan 
and  became  proud,  ardent,  virile,  like  Roosevelt  him- 
self. .  .  .  No  man  raised  to  a  higher  point  the 
superior  morality  of  the  American  soul  in  insisting 
above  all  on  the  necessity  of  sacrifice,  but  on  the  sac- 
rifice which  does  not  mean  to  be  vain,  of  sacrifice  with 
a  clear  intelligence  and  prompt  will,  for  the  great  ends 
humanity  set  before  it  under  the  name  of  ideals." 

The  Temps,  January  8,  alludes  to  his  "indefati- 
gable crusades  against  plutocracy  which  threatened  to 
stifle  the  profound  idealism  of  the  American  nation" 
and  to  his  "policy  of  the  big  stick  which  was  not  a  pol- 
icy of  brutality — we  must  not  forget  the  pacific  role 
which  the  President  played  at  Portsmouth.  Under  his 
striking  formulae  lay  hidden  this  thought,  at  once  re- 
ligious and  moral,  that  the  United  States  henceforth 
could  not  remain  aloof  from  the  evolution  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  events  have  justified  it.  His  words 
in  the  Sorbonne,  April  24,  1910,  are  a  veritable  testa- 
ment: 'War  is  a  terrible  thing.  An  unjust  war  is  a 
crime  against  humanity,  but  it  is  such  a  crime  because 
it  is  unjust,  not  because  it  is  war.  The  question  must 
not  simply  be:  will  there  be  peace  or  war,  but  shall 
justice  prevail?'  " 

The  Journal,  January  7,  says:    "He  was  from  the 
month  of  August,  1914,  the  ardent  advocate  of  inter- 
vention, and  when  the  hour  of  combat  sounded, 
burned  to  descend  into  the  arena.     .     .     .  Kept 
back  for  political  reasons,  he  gave  us  his  four  sons; 
two  of  them  poured  out  their  blood  for  us,  one 
wounded,  and  the  other  killed  on  the  Marne,  volun- 
teers in  the  defense  of  the  soil  of  France. 
To  render  justice  to  him  who  opened  the  way  for  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Lansing,  is  not  to  ignore  their  role. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  present  rulers  of  the  United 
States  could  have  carried  American  public  opinion 
with  them  without  the  formidable  campaign  waged 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt  after  the  torpedoing  of  the  Lusita- 
nia,  but  I  am  absolutely  certain  of  one  thing,  that  there 
would  never  have  been  any  question  of  the  interven- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  European  politics  if  the 
sentiment  of  international  action  had  not  been  awak- 
ened on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.     .     .  .Be- 
fore him  the  United  States  lived  in  isolation  and  with 
an  absolute  lack  of  interest  in  foreign  affairs.  Their 
entire  international  policy  limited  itself  to  the  nar- 
rowest interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  .  .  . 
Roosevelt  saw  how  much  this  paltry  conception  was 
unworthy  of  a  young,  strong  nation,  and  that  for  the 
American  Federation  to  remain  in  its  corner  was  to 
risk  seeing  itself  driven  from  the  markets  and  coun- 
cils of  the  world.  A  complete  change  had  to  be  made. 
The  United  States  was  to  become  the  head  of  a  Pan- 
American  movement,  to  guard  the  equilibrium  in  the 
Pacific,  and  to  help  maintain  order  in  the  world.  This 
meant  active  diplomacy  and  a  powerful  army.  To 
see  a  goal  and  the  means  is  not  all.    They  had  to  be 
driven  home  to  American  opinion,  and  in  that  the  ac- 
tion of  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  truly  of  capital  importance. 
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For  seven  years  Roosevelt  was  the  most 
powerful  man  in  the  world.  In  this  brief  period  he 
found  means  to  turn  national  opinion  upon  itself,  to 
give  the  United  States  a  fleet  and  bring  finally  to  birth 
the  great  international  power  which  today  is  under- 
taking the  task  of  creating  the  society  of  tomorrow.  He 
was  the  precursor." 

Similar  views  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  national  pol- 
icy are  expressed,  although  not  so  extensively,  by  the 
Pays,  January  8,  and  the  Echo  de  Paris,  January  7, 
while,  of  course,  all  the  other  papers  lay  stress  upon 
his  constant  campaign  in  favor  of  intervention. 

It  was  inevitable  that  some  allusion  should  be 
made  to  his  great  difference,  first  of  all  with  Mr.  Taft 
and  later  with  Mr.  Wilson.  The  attitude  of  the  press 
on  this  point  is  well  expressed  by  the  Evenement,  Jan- 
uary 7:  'Tt  is  not  for  us  to  mix  in  the  internal  con- 
flicts of  our  Allies,  and  France  will  keep  for  her  part 
the  grateful  and  affectionate  memory  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  President  Roosevelt  who  in  1914  wished  to  de- 
scend into  the  lists  at  her  side,  and  that  it  was  Presi- 
dent Wilson  who  threw  the  full  weight  of  America  in 
the  battle  for  victory,  law,  and  justice."  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Petit  Parisien, 
January  8,  remarks:  "Looking  toward  the  future  he 
expressed  to  me  his  fears  lest  the  Central  Powers  at- 
tempt during  this  war  or  after  it  an  alliance  with 
Japan  which  would  a  second  time  endanger  civiliza- 
tion." 

The  Echo  de  Paris,  January  8,  says:  "More  than 
to  any  other  living  man  the  honor  of  bringing  America 
into  the  war  is  due  to  him.  Once  war  was  declared, 
he  fought  to  make  the  American  forces  equal  to  their 
resources.  His  political  friends  often  urged  him  to 
moderate  the  violence  of  his  criticisms  against  Mr. 
Wilson  and  the  Wilson  Government,  saying  that  he 
must  pay  greater  attention  to  public  sentiment,  and 
that  by  his  lack  of  regard  for  public  opinion  he  com- 
promised his  chances  in  the  Presidential  election  in 
1919-20,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  remained  deaf  to  all  these 
counsels  of  prudence  and  answered  that  it  made  lit- 
tle difference  to  him  if  he  could  but  sacrifice  his  own 
personal  ambitions  to  so  great  a  cause.  In  the  course 
of  these  later  months,  the  former  President  regained 
much  of  his  old  popularity.  Again  he  was  leading  the 
sentiments  not  only  of  his  party,  but  also  of  the  nation 
which  rallied  about  his  policies.  He  had  long  been 
the  champion  of  the  candidates  of  the  Republican 
Party  for  the  elections  of  1919-20." 

The  Pays,  January  8,  links  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Wilson,  paying  first  of  all  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Roosevelt 
for  awakening  the  American  conscience  to  their 
"power  and  destiny.  And  if  before  the  pure  light  of 
the  aurora  of  Wilson  the  red  star  of  Roosevelt  paled, 
it  would  be  ungrateful  to  forget  that  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war  at  least,  if  not  in  its  aims,  he  shared  fully 
the  opinions  of  his  successor." 

U Homme  Libre,  January  8,  the  organ  of  M.  Clem- 
enceau,  likewise  compares  the  two  figures:  "The  one 
and  the  other  yesterday  represented  the  two  great 
currents  of  opinion  in  the  United  States.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  one  of  them  leaves  us,  we  retain  the  proud 


thought  that  each  was  equally  the  active  and  sincere 
friend  of  France.  .  .  .  .  We  shall  never  forget 
that  under  one  form  or  another,  by  the  brutal  vigor  of 
a  Roosevelt,  as  by  the  wise  justice  of  a  Wilson,  by  the 
splendid  sympathy  of  the  Democrats,  as  well  as  the 
Republicans  and  the  Labor  Party,  America  gave  her- 
self entirely  to  us,  to  her  sister  republic."  A  similar 
position  is  taken  by  the  Radical,  January  8,  the  Gau- 
lois,  January  7,  and  the  Excelsior,  January  7. 

The  Socialist  comment  as  a  rule  is  very  brief. 
L'Oeuvre,  January  7,  apparently  tries  to  adopt  a  per- 
fectly just  view,  saying  as  a  preliminary  that  "al- 
though the  two  men,  Wilson  and  Roosevelt,  were  tem- 
peramentally very  different,  almost  opposed,  they  had 
as  a  common  virtue,  pure  American  idealism.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  was  all  his  life  a  combatant,  sometimes 
impulsive  and  very  violent,  who  from  time  to  time  lost 
himself  in  the  ardor  of  the  conflict.  .  .  .  The 
hour  of  his  great  popularity  was  passed.  To  tell  the 
whole  truth,  his  tense  activity  had  wearied  his  com- 
patriots a  little.  ...  He  was  not  discouraged, 
nothing  could  discourage  him.  Let  us  say  that  he  al- 
ways displayed  in  every  office  an  incorruptible  equity. 
With  different  inspirations  and  tendencies  he  worked, 
as  did  Mr.  Wilson,  to  purify  administrative  methods 
and  to  restrict  the  repressive  extension  of  the  trusts. 
In  him  the  Americans  lose  a  great  personality  very 
typical  of  their  race,  and  the  French  lose  a  sincere 
friend." 

The  Royalist  view  is  quite  characteristic,  Action 
Francaise,  January  8:  "This  man,  so  like  the  men  of 
his  country,  was  as  different  from  us  as  possible,  but 
he  was  a  true  man,  and  it  was  from  the  German  beast 
that  our  opportunity  to  know  him,  to  estimate  him, 
and  to  love  him,  came." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Positive  Results  of  the  Revolution 
While  Germany  is  still  in  the  throes  of  revolution, 
with  fighting  in  the  Berlin  streets,  and  the  Spartacus 
Group  endeavoring,  through  carnage,  to  destroy  the 
last  remnants  of  an  orderly  government,  it  appears 
enigmatical  to  speak  of  the  positive  results  of  the  Rev- 
olution. For  indeed  it  would  seem  that  the  only  result 
thus  far  achieved  is  chaos.  Certainly  this  is  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Conservative  elements  in  Germany,  who 
find  each  day  some  new  proof  of  the  failure  of  the 
Revolution  (See  Press  Review,  January  7).  But 
despite  the  continued  violence,  the  instability,  the 
tendency  toward  federal  dissolution,  the  Socialists 
stoutly  proclaim  the  benefits  of  the  Revolution.  They 
speak  of  a  new  era,  of  a  social  and  political  renais- 
sance, of  an  economic  evolution.  And  while  they 
witness  with  apprehension  the  violence  of  the  Sparta- 
cus extremists,  they  flatter  themselves  with  being  com- 
petent to  check  the  extravagances  of  the  latter.  These 
manifestations  of  violence  are  to  them  but  logical  con- 
sequences of  past  tyranny.  It  is  the  task  of  the  So- 
cial Democrats  so  to  recreate  society  that  antagonism 
shall  vanish  and  a  contented  and  prosperous  Germany 
shall  soon  acknowledge  its  gratitude  to  the  guidance 
of  the  Socialists.  Meantime,  they  call  attention  to  the 
beneficial  results  already  achieved,  and  optimistically 
present  their  plans  for  the  future. 
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Tasks  of  the  Revolution 
The  Volksstimme,  December  31,  presenting  the 
Socialist  point  of  view,  discusses  the  misdeeds  of  the 
old  regime  and  describes  the  task  which  Germany's 
bankruptcy  imposes  upon  the  Social  Democrats:  "No 
other  year  has  left  its  mark  so  deeply  upon  the  un- 
rolling pages  of  history  as  the  epoch-making  year 
1918,  now  ended.  With  this  year,  a  new  epoch  begins 
for  the  German  nation. 

"The  beginning  of  the  year  1918  saw  German  Im- 
perialism still  at  the  height  of  its  power.  Russia  was 
crushed,  the  colossal  statue  with  feet  of  clay  toppled 
over.  Princes  and  generals  triumphed.  For  each 
princely  house  a  new  throne  in  the  East  was  created. 
There  seemed  to  be  doubt  that  in  the  West,  too,  victory 
at  last  was  near  at  hand. 

"Toward  the  middle  of  the  year,  the  change  of 
fate  became  manifest.  After  four  years  of  opposi- 
tion, during  which  the  people  had  achieved  splendid 
results  in  the  way  of  crushing  blows  and  the  fruits  of 
victory,  the  year  1918  became  the  year  of  Germany's 
catastrophe.  Toward  the  beginning  of  Autumn,  Lu- 
dendorff  appeared  in  Berlin  and  announced  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  German  militarism.  Near  the  Capitol  was 
the  Tarpeian  rock.  The  plunge  was  deep,  but  unavoid- 
able. Today  all  the  pygmies,  the  newly-born  states, 
stand  upon  the  edge  of  this  rock  and  mock  the  pros- 
trate Giant.  The  most  stable  of  Germany's  assets  are 
threatened;  the  districts  producing  our  most  important 
raw  materials  are  weighed  down  with  debt.  The  fu- 
ture reveals  for  us  trouble  and  insecurity. 

"But  from  our  prostrate  position,  there  appears  to 
us  the  prospect  of  freedom.  In  the  first  days  of  No- 
vember, Germany  was  freed  of  its  princes,  its  Junkers, 
its  mlitarism,  and  their  condemnation  is  not  to  be  re- 
called. German  freedom  is  attained  and  may  not  be 
taken  from  us  again;  in  truth  it  can  be  threatened  only 
if  the  Revolution  fails  to  preserve  order,  to  restrict 
itself,  and  if  it  is  unable  to  foster  industrial  activities. 
But  under  no  circumstances  will  the  influence  of  the 
Revolution  be  lost.  Germany  is  free  and  will  never 
again  sink  into  bondage.  Germany  is  free  and  shall 
become  strong  again  through  freedom. 

"1918  was  the  year  of  catastrophe  and  freedom. 
Our  greatest  desire  for  the  new  year  is  that  1919  shall 
be  the  year  of  achievement. 

"It  shall  witness  our  rssurrection  from  our  pros- 
trate position  to  a  position  of  permanent  peace.  True 
it  will  not  be  the  peace  of  reason,  of  justice  and  en- 
lightenment for  which  we  have  striven.  That  was  lost 
through  our  collapse,  through  our  catastrophe.  But 
perhaps  the  energy  which  remains  in  us,  together  with 
our  right  to  it,  will  enable  us  to  obtain  a  peace  of  mod- 
eration. The  resistance  which  we  have  offered  has 
not  been  in  vain.  After  fifty-one  months  of  terrible 
war,  the  enemy  also  is  weary,  the  discipline  of  the 
French  army  is  not  now  what  it  was  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  Wilson's  straightforward  word  will  forestall 
the  plunder  program  of  our  enemy.  May  he  speak 
this  word  and  save  the  future  of  Europe. 

"1919  shall  be  to  us  the  year  of  achievement.  The 
Republic  must  be  founded  upon  a  firm  basis  of  jus- 
tice.   The  transition  of  industry  from  capitalism  to 


socialism  will  be  achieved  along  definitely  regulated 
lines.  The  new  year  presides  over  the  fate  of  the  so- 
cialistic republic. 

"Its  first  great  fateful  day  will  be  the  19th  of 
January.  A  strong  majority  of  Majority  Socialists 
must  give  us  scope,  unhindered  by  Spartacus  outrages 
and  equivocal  considerations,  to  enter  upon  the  path 
of  Social  Democracy.  .  .  .  The  Social  Demo- 
cratic Majority  Party  must  be  the  socialistic  majority 
in  the  National  Assembly;  it  must  be  the  deliverer  of 
the  nation:  it  must  give  new  form  to  our  economic 
future." 

This  article  reveals  the  fact  that  the  Socialists  are 
by  no  means  convinced  that  the  work  of  the  Revolu- 
tion is  finished.  The  V  olksstimme,  December  20,  af- 
ter pointing  out  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  over- 
come as  a  result  of  the  errors  of  the  old  regime, 
sketches  these  positive  achievements:  "The  new  peo- 
ple's Republic  is  not  wanting  in  opponents — those 
who  from  motives  of  jealousy  or  bitterness  oppose  it. 
They  ask  what  the  new  state  system  has  achieved,  criti- 
cizing most  sharply  the  fact  that  the  new  state  ma- 
chinery is  not  yet  functioning  smoothly,  or  they  ask 
sarcastically  what  the  Republic  has  done  for  the  peo- 
ple. 

"'The  Social  Democratic  Party  believes  that  the 
transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  state  organism  can 
be  achieved.    They  will  not  take  over,  however,  the 
heritage  of  a  completely  bankrupt  political  organism. 
Just  as  the  shrewdest  of  purchasers  cannot  immedi- 
ately create  a  thriving  business  enterprise  out  of  a 
heritage  of  a  bankrupt  business,  neither  can  the  pres- 
ent Government  realize  at  a  single  stroke  the  ideals  of 
Socialism.    Furthermore  it  has  been  our  desire,  in- 
deed our  obligation,  again  to  place  upon  the  road  the 
car  which  the  former  guilty  leaders  permitted  to  tum- 
ble into  the  ditch.    When,  moreover,  the  party  placed 
itself  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution  it  took  upon  itself  all  responsibility 
for  the  German  people.    It  is  not  without  significance 
that  the  distracted  people  when  it  was  shamed,  slan- 
dered and  calumniated,  when  it  stood  upon  the  brink 
of  destruction,  was  prevented  from  losing  its  hold.  But 
not  only  is  the  German  people  deeply  in  debt,  but  im- 
poverished as  well  as  under-nourished,  infirm  and  ill. 

"Under  these  circumstances  certainly  the  most 
burning  question  of  the  day,  generally  conceded  to 
be  the  freeing  of  the  enslaved  and  starving  people, 
was  more  than  a  difficult  task. 

"Has  the  socialistic  Republic  been  able  to  offer 
the  people  really  so  little?  If  we  look  but  casually 
at  the  freedom  brought  into  existence  during  the  first 
fourteen  days  of  the  Revolution,  it  will  be  obvious  to 
all  who  are  non-partisan,  that  the  development  of  a 
democracy  was  achieved.  Thus  there  was  brought 
about  at  a  single  stroke  that  which,  despite  centuries 
of  struggle,  the  organized  workingmen  could  not  ob- 
tain, although  for  decades  they  have  looked  forward 
to  it  as  an  ideal. 

Achievements  of  the  Revolution 
"1.    The  state  of  siege  has  been  lifted. 
2.    The  right  of  combination  and  assembly  for 
members  of  the  civil  service  and  servants  of  the  state 
has  been  restored. 
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3.  The  censorship  has  been  removed. 

4.  The  right  of  free  speech,  verbal  and  written, 
has  been  established. 

5.  Religious  freedom  is  permitted. 

6.  An  extensive  amnesty  for  political  and  non 
political  offenders  has  been  granted. 

7.  Medieval  regulations  have  been  abolished. 

8.  Legislation  for  protection  of  the  laboring 
classes  has  been  promulgated. 

9.  The  equal,  secret  and  direct  ballot  for  all 
legislative  budies  has  been  granted  to  all  persons, 
males  or  females,  over  20  years  of  age. 

10.  The  Prussian  Herrenhaus  (House  of  Lords), 
that  museum  of  reactionary  mummies  and  curiosities, 
has  been  cast  to  the  devil. 

11.  The  Prussian  Lower  House,  that  assembly 
of  bedlamites,  which,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, strove  by  every  possible  means  to  cripple  the 
Prussian  suffrage,  has  followed  it. 

12.  The  eight  hour  day  to  which  the  German 
workmen  long  looked  forward  as  a  means  of  shorten- 
ing the  day's  labor,  has  been  brought  over  night. 
In  short:  the  workman  has  become  at  last  a  citizen 
possessing  equal  rights  with  other  classes  in  Germany. 

13.  Along  with  the  workman,  woman,  who  for 
centuries  has  been  held  in  bondage,  has  been  given 
her  rights  in  the  state." 

Program  for  the  Future 
In  addition  to  these  results  now  recorded  by  the 
Socialists  as  definitely  achieved  by  them,  they  an- 
nounce also  an  elaborate  program  for  the  future.  The 
Volksstimme  of  the  same  date  outlines  this  plan: 
"These  positive  achievements  were  succeeded  by  an- 
nouncements of  a  long  series  of  political,  industrial 
and  social  reforms. 

"1.  The  social  policy  is  to  be  improved,  labor 
is  to  be  protected.  The  governments  of  the  individual 
states  have  amplified  these  legal  reforms  by  announce- 
ments concerning  the  providing  of  a  uniform  public 
school  system,  the  improvement  and  modernization  of 
industry  and  agriculture,  the  modification  of  the  ju- 
dicial system  and  the  penal  institutions,  taxation  re- 
forms, organization  of  traffic,  particularly  of  the  ca- 
nals and  railways,  sweeping  reforms  in  the  pecuniary 
relations  of  workmen  and  employers. 

"2.  The  scandalous  injustices  and  inequalities 
in  the  army  and  the  shameful  treatment  of  soldiers 
by  their  superiors  have  been  checked  by  the  new  Na- 
tional Government.  The  officers'  kitchens  have  been 
closed  and  an  end  has  been  made  of  the  banquets  for 
officers,  who  have  often  kept  back  live  stock  at  the 
expense  of  the  men,  in  order  to  be  amply  supplied 
with  meat,  eggs,  milk  and  butter,  so  that  the  officers' 
aides  could  make  predatory  journeys,  on  their  weekly 
furloughs,  to  the  officers'  homes.  Necessarily  pay 
has  been  raised;  the  men  released  from  the  army  are 
to  be  given  a  retirement  bounty,  mileage  and  clothing 
allowances." 

Obstacles  in  the  Way  of  the  Social  Democrats 
"These,  are  only  in  rough  outline  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  first  achievements  of  the  new  people's  Re- 
public; it  is  not  claimed  that  they  are  complete.  But 
are  they  nothing  for  the  people  of  the  new  Germany? 
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We  believe  they  are  already  an  appreciable  benefit. 
All  objections,  whether  prominent  or  obscure,  would 
be  shamed  to  silence  if  they  should  consider  even  su- 
perficially the  proud  achievements  of  Socialism. 

"Only  in  one  particular  has  the  people's  Republic 
failed  as  yet  to  provide  sufficiently:  work  and  bread. 
But  the  Republic  is  not  to  blame  if  it  cannot  satisfy 
this  demand  immediately.  The  blame  is  due  those 
accused  men  who  formerly  managed  in  such  a  crim- 
inal fashion  and  deceived  the  people  with  the  notion 
that  the  harvest  is  ample  and  food  assured. 

"The  new  Government  is  sparing  no  pains  to  find 
opportunity  for  labor.  Obligatory  governmental  sup- 
port of  the  unemployed  protects  such  men  and  their 
families  from  the  direst  need.  The  immediate  peace, 
however,  which  the  new  Government  has  commenced 
to  bring  about,  will  supply  bread  to  the  people,  will 
make  possible  the  importation  of  food  from  abroad. 

"The  new  people's  Republic  has  accomplished 
much  in  the  short  period  of  its  existence;  it  will 
achieve  more  improvements  in  the  near  future. 

"To  secure  these  achievements  and  to  ensure  their 
perpetuation  and  growth  is  now  the  outstanding  re- 
sponsibility of  ail  right  thinking  citizens.  Unreason- 
able demands  cannot  be  met  at  once.  It  is  sufficient 
at  present  for  the  friends  of  the  people  to  promote 
and  sustain  the  work  of  the  Government  by  acting 
together.  The  German  people  must  express  its  united 
purpose.  For  this  the  elections  to  the  National  As- 
sembly offer  the  best  opjoortunity.  The  Socialist  Ma- 
jority must  be  maintained  in  the  Assembly.  Who- 
'  ever  wishes  to  protect  and  perpetuate  the  achievements 
of  the  Socialist  Republic,  is  under  obligation  to  pro- 
long the  democratic  regime  in  his  Fatherland.  Who- 
ever wishes  an  equal  franchise  in  the  new  state,  must 
vote  at  the  election  of  the  National  Assembly  for  the 
candidates  of  German  Social  Democracy. 

Was  Revolution  a  Necessity? 
The  Vossische  Zeitung,  January  1,  somewhat  less 
radical  in  its  point  of  view  than  the  Volkstimme,  and 
consequently  less  convinced  of  the  positive  results 
achieved,  speculates  upon  the  necessity  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. This  organ  takes  the  position  that  acts  of  vio- 
lence have  the  effect  of  inducing  the  more  conserva- 
tive elements  to  align  themselves  with  the  less  radical 
elements  of  the  revolutionists  in  order  to  check  the 
extravagance  of  the  radical  elements:  "Was  it  neces- 
sary to  pay  so  dearly  for  the  new  order?  Surely 
there  was  much  that  was  bad,  much  that  had  long  been 
destined  for  destruction.  But  now  the  good  and  the 
bad,  the  animate  energy  and  the  decay,  are  destroyed 
together.  There  was  much  in  the  old  Empire  which 
inspired  general  distrust.  But  the  old  system  had 
sound  impulses  which  might  have  been  allowed  to 
develop. 

"The  development,  which  is  directed  by  far- 
sighted  sagacity,  moves  straight  ahead :  the  new  grows 
out  of  the  old,  the  past  shapes  the  future,  and  new 
institutions,  modern  ideas  in  general,  revert  invari- 
ably to  carefully  guarded  tradition.  Revolution 
means  historical  growing  pains  induced  by  unwise 
repression.  In  the  days  of  revolution,  the  pendulum 
swings  to  both  extremes  and  the  relativity  of  all  ideas 
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is  drastically  impressed  upon  all  reactionaries.  What 
they  feared  yesterday  as  anarchy  now  seems  their  sal- 
vation, because  they  are  threatened  with  still  more 
radical  changes.  Each  revolution  of  the  present  car- 
ries the  seeds  of  a  future  revolution,  a  circumstance 
tending  to  unite  the  men  who  find  it  alarming.  They 
eagerly  accept  the  present  changes  in  order  to  take 
ground  against  future  innovations  which  seem  to  them 
chaotically  revolutionary. 

"Thus,  in  the  midst  of  the  upheaval,  there  exists 
an  element  which  is  actuated  by  fear  of  new  radical- 
ism. From  fear  of  democracy  men  opposed  electoral 
reforms  in  Prussia  and  denied  the  parliament  sover- 
eignty in  the  Empire.  And  today?  Democracy  ram- 
pant, the  councils  governing,  a  few  arrrfed  mobs  rul- 
ing by  force.  And  the  men  who  yesterday  would  not 
agree  to  an  extension  of  the  franchise  in  Prussia,  are 
now  clinging  eagerly  to  the  anchor  of  Democracy  in 
order  to  escape  such  mob  rule.  Equal  voting  rights 
for  all  classes  is  a  recognized  principle  which  they 
have  recognized  as  a  defense  against  the  dictatorship. 

"On  the  first  day  of  the  Revolution,  the  workmen's 
unions  were  recognized  by  employes  and  their  syndi- 
cates. For  decades  the  battle  for  this  recognition 
had  been  raging.  Favorably  inclined  employers  had 
long  been  regarding  the  associations  of  workmen  as 
the  first  step  in  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  social 
problem.  But  many  of  the  leaders  of  business  and  in- 
dustry regarded  them  only  as  expressions  of  socialis- 


tic avarice.  They  repeatedly  hardened  their  hearts 
against  the  socialistic  exhortations  of  members  of  their 
own  class.  And  today?  Wild  strikes  are  raging 
through  the  land,  industry  is  threatened  by  the  un- 
bridled mobs  of  workmen  who  have  burst  the  bonds 
of  the  factory  influence  or  are  not  yet  persuaded  to 
be  fleeced  and  annihilated.  And  the  very  employers 
who,  formerly,  not  only  scorned  to  treat  with  the 
workmen  of  their  own  trade,  but  were  also  unwilling 
to  deal  with  the  workmen  of  other  trades,  are  now 
appealing  for  order  in  the  labor  organizations. 

"Prepossessions  of  many  kinds  have  been  changed 
in  a  night.  Through  the  severe  lessons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  was  made  unavoidable  by  die  enemies  of 
progress,  what  was  opposed  yesterday  is  taken  for 
granted  today.  But  the  Revolution  has  honored  what 
was  formerly  undervalued.  Such  is  the  national 
ideal.  Only  a  short  time  ago  internationalism  meant 
pacifism,  opposition  to  v~\r.  World  citizenship  seemed 
to  many  to  be  a  means  o.  salvation  from  the  chaos  of 
national  disputes. 

"The  national  idea  is  the  only  remnant  which  the 
German  people  possess  in  these  days  of  dissolution. 
The  peaceful  development  of  the  new  Government  will 
satisfy  their  longing.  The  former  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion is  past,  the  wealth  embodied  in  money  and  earthly 
treasure.  The  only  wealth  possible  for  die  German 
people  is  wealth  in  spiritual  treasures.  This  is  a  na- 
tional, wealth  which  cannot  be  hazarded  in  the  lottery 
of  war." 
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President  Wilson's  Visit  to  Italy 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  wild  enthusiasm  aroused 
in  Italy  by  President  Wilson's  visit  was  universally 
echoed  in  the  French  comment  on  his  speeches  there. 
Both  the  Temps  and  the  Debats,  representing  the  more 
moderate  opinion  of  France,  were  inclined  to  analyze 
his  speeches  and  to  discuss  their  conclusions  in  a  cold- 
blooded manner.    Other  papers  were  perfectly  will- 
ing to  admit  that  the  abstract  ideals  of  a  psychological 
understanding  were  very  fine  ideals,  but  seemed  in- 
clined to  fear  that  perhaps  some  protection  for  France 
was  needed  other  than  purely  psychological  barriers 
against  an  open  foe  like  Germany.   Some  expectation 
had  been  raised  that  Mr.  Wilson  would  reply  to  M. 
Clemenceau's  speech,  but  aside  from  one  reference  in 
the  Temps  to  the  passage  which  may  have  taken  a  side- 
long glance  at  M.  Clemenceau's  attitude,  this  expecta- 
tion was  disappointed.    Considerable  comment  was 
naturally  devoted  to  the  most  burning  question  in 
Italy,  and  one  of  the  most  burning  questions  in  Eu- 
rope, the  demands  of  Yugo-Slavia.    Finally,  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  visit  to  the  Pope  aroused  a  degree  of 
interest,  naturally  hostile  in  the  Socialist  press  and 
naturally  favorable  in  the  Clerical  Royalist. 
The  President's  Visit  and  World  Politics 
Auguste  Gauvain  in  the  Debats,  January  5  and  6, 
discussed  the  Italian  situation.    Gauvain  has  steadily 
been  opposed  to  the  Italian  attitude  toward  the  Yugo- 
slavs, and  as  his  knowledge  on  this  question  and  Ital- 
ian affairs  is  regarded  as  of  the  first  order,  his  opin- 
ions on  the  situation  are  particularly  interesting.  Gau- 
vain recalls  that  President  Wilson  "arrived  on  the  day 
after  the  solution,  possibly  temporary,  of  a  minis- 
terial crisis,  and  that  the  solution  of  this  crisis  had 
been  speedily  found  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  spectacle 
of  receiving  the  nation's  guest  in  the  middle  of  a  poli- 
tical squabble.    M.  Bissolati,  Minister  of  War  Pen- 
sions, is  a  "patriotic  and  liberal  Socialist  whose  ideas 
of  a  policy  of  annexation  were  in  total  disagreement 
with  those  of  M.  Sonnino.    This  lack  of  harmony 
between  the  two  ministers  had  been  known  for  a  long 
time.   Already  Bissolati  had  several  times  announced 
his  intention  of  withdrawal,  but  M.  Orlando,  the  Pre- 
mier, succeeded  in  keeping  him  in  the  Cabinet  by  tak- 
ing a  public  position  nearly  in  agreement  with  him 
on°the  question  of  annexations.    However,  after  the 
armistice,  the  consequences  of  the  Sonnino  system  be- 
came so  developed  that  M.  Bissolati  found  himself  un- 
able to  assume  the  responsibility  of  a  policy  which  he 
disapproved." 

The  violent  and  bloody  encounters  between  the 
Serbo-Croatian  and  Italian  troops  brought  on  an  al- 
most intolerable  situation  and  the  "Italians,  despite 
the  sincere  protests  of  their  friends,  acted  as  though 
they  were  occupying  a  conquered  territory  rather 


than  the  land  whose  inhabitants  before  the  armistice 
considered  themselves  the  friends  and  co-workers  of 
the  Allies.    .    .    .    It  is  difficult  to  know  in  France 
what  has  happened  in  the  last  few  weeks,  for  the  sys- 
tem of  silence  and  obscurity  continues  as  during  the 
worst  days  of  the  war.    .    .    .    The  withdrawal  of 
M.  Bissolati  is  bound  to  cause  others.    The  President 
of  the  Council  succeeded  at  least  temporarily  in  avoid- 
ing a  general  crisis  and  entrusted  to  M.  Zupelli  the 
portfolio  of  M.  Bissolati."    M.  Gauvain  is  inclined 
to  think  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  M.  Sonnino's 
policy  is  triumphing  in  Italy,  M.  Orlando  should  take 
his  stand  clearly  with  M.  Bissolati.    However,  "the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Wilson  made  such  a  decision  particu- 
larly inopportune.    The  thesis  of  the  discouse  which 
was  to  be  delivered  could  be  only  a  glorification  of  the 
fundamental  principles    .    .    .    which  M.  Orlando 
has  laid  down  ever  since  he  was  chief  of  the  Govern- 
ment."   This  then  is  the  background  for  President 
Wilson's  speeches  and  reception  in  Italy. 

The  next  day  in  commenting  on  the  toasts  in  the 
Quirinal,  Gauvain  continued:  "The  toasts  at  the  din- 
ner at  the  Quirinal  reflect  the  strong  desire  of  the  two 
chief  statesmen  to  bring  about  a  harmony  of  policy 
between  the'ir  governments.  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
.  .  announced  that  he  would  co-operate  in  the 
most  cordial  fashion  in  the  creation  of  a  League  of 
Nations  and  insisted  on  the  common  resolution  of 
Italy  and  America  to  employ  all  their  energy  to  pre- 
vent the  cult  of  force  from  prevailing  in  the  world." 

Is  it  nossible  that  because  President  Wilson  had 
developed  his  political  ideas  twice  already  in  Italy, 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  broach  them  further 
in  his  reply  to  the  King?    At  all  events  he  did  leave 
this  phase  of  the  matter  untouched  and  devoted  him- 
self to  singing  the  praises  of  the  co-operation  in  the 
war  and  to  the  announced  policies  of  sympathy  be- 
tween Italy  and  America.    "In  this  insistence  on  the 
people  without  the  least  allusion  to  the  Government, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  see  a  deliberate  intention.  With- 
out giving  a  rash  judgment,  it  may  be  said  that  Pres- 
ident Wilson  preferred  to  show  himself  affectionate 
and  cordial  toward  the  Italians  themselves  and  re- 
frained from  any  compliments  to  their  government. 
Knowing  that  he  is  minutely  informed  on  Adriatic 
and  Balkan  questions,  we  are  obliged  to  draw  from 
his  language  certain  conclusions." 

Passing  to  President  Wilson's  attitude  on  the  old 
system  of  equilibrium  of  powers  as  opposed  to  his 
conception  of  a  "League  of  Nations  firmly  bound," 
Gauvain  writes:  "It  will  be  well  some  day  to  have 
this  idea  more  extensively  developed  for  it  appears 
to  contain  the  germs  of  misunderstanding.  The  op- 
position between  these  two  systems  is  not  so  strong 
as  Mr.  Wilson  seems  to  think.  Before  the  war,  the 
powers  friendly  to  peace  found  in  equilibrium  the 
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only  possible  safeguard  against  German  hegemony, 
for  that  government  refused  to  accept  limitation  of 
naval  armament  as  a  first  step  to  a  general  limitation 
of  armament,  thereby  leaving  only  one  other  recourse 
open.  Today,  however,  with  Germany  vanquished, 
the  situation  appears  different.  Germany's  defeat 
allows  us  to  think  seriously  of  establishing  a  league 
to  maintain  peace,  but  this  does  not  free  part  of  the 
members  of  this  league  from  special  precautions 
against  a  return  offensive.  These  two  facts  are  in  no 
sense  irreconcilable.  For  the  states  now  leagued 
against  Germany,  while  assuming  membership  in 
the  projected  League,  can  remain  more  especially 
united  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the  work  which 
they  have  just  accomplished  together.  ...  As 
President  Wilson  is  proud  to  attempt  to  prevent  the 
return  of  a  new  conflagration,  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  point  of  view  and  our  own  will 
ultimately  be  adjusted." 

The  Temps,  January  6,  is  no  more  inclined  to  un- 
reserved enthusiasm  than  the  Debats.  As  a  prelimi- 
nary, it  remarks  that  "if  this  symbolic  visit  creates 
between  Italy  and  the  United  States  fresh  intimacies, 
France  will  congratulate  herself.  Everything  which 
unites  Italy  to  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  democra- 
cies at  the  same  time  unites  them  to  us.  Everything 
which  turns  Italy  toward  the  Atlantic  consolidates  our 
peace."  Each  one  of  Mr.  Wilson's  discourses  at 
Rome  contains  "an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  peo- 
ples in  favor  of  a  new  world  based  on  right  and 
friendship.  Between  the  lines  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  desires  an 
equitable  arrangement  between  the  Italians  and  the 
Yugo-Slavs  as  well  as  between  the  Italians  and  the 
Greeks;  but  even  when  he  spoke  the  burning  name  of 
the  Balkans,  he  never  ceased  the  most  smiling  cor- 
diality and  the  most  courteous  reserve.  We  should 
ill  serve  his  intentions  if  we  neglected  to  follow  in 
our  commentary  the  discretion  he  has  used  in  his 
speeches." 

The  Temps  calls  attention  to  the  fact  "that  the 
capital  passage  of  this  Montecitorio  speech  dealing 
with  the  failure  of  the  old  system  of  equilibrium  was 
apparently  left  out  of  the  telegram  sent  to  Paris,  and, 
having  translated  it  verbatim  from  the  Times,  pro- 
ceeds to  comment  upon  it  as  follows:  "Mr.  Wilson 
proclaims  the  failure  of  a  system  and  proposes  a  new 
one.  In  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  we  may  make 
a  marginal  note.  Between  the  establishment  of  an 
evil  and  the  proposal  of  its  remedy,  is  there  not  a 
chance  for  certain  supplementary  details  as  to  the 
source  of  the  evil?  To  cure  its  ills,  it  is  not  entirely 
useless  to  seek  its  causes.  .  .  .  The  old  system 
was  not  an  equilibrium  because  there  was  a  feverish 
race  of  armaments  in  Germany  and  Austria,  while  at 
Paris  and  London  there  was  no  thought  of  danger. 
There  was  no  equilibrium  because  Italy,  to  whose  in- 
terest it  was  to  maintain  peace,  could  not  make  her 
influence  felt  in  the  decisions  of  her  Allies  and  was 
not  even  informed  of  their  decisions.  But  these  are 
only  the  vices  peculiar  to  a  certain  system  of  equilib- 
rium which  existed  in  Europe  from  1904-14.  It 
does  not  follow  necessarily  that  all  systems  of  equilib- 


rium must  be  condemned,  as  President  Wilson  af- 
farms. 

Similarly  the  Temps  dismisses  President  Wilson's 
assertion  that  Germany  would  have  conquered  the 
world  commercially  and  economically  in  a  generation 
more,  and  that  her  failure  to  grasp  this  was  the  "error 
of  force,"  saying  "this  error,  far  from  being  in  op- 
position to  her  task  of  economic  monopoly,  was  the 
logical  result  of  it."  As  to  the  hidden  powers  which 
prepared  the  war  of  1914,  were  they  not  working  with 
the  German  people?  Did  they  disdain  public  opin- 
ion? "An  intense  propaganda,  which  more  than  once 
interfered  with  the  Government,  represented  the  war 
as  inevitable,  indispensable  and  desirable.  This  was 
supported  by  individual  or  co-operative  interests  and 
involved  every  class  of  the  German  people.  The  in- 
evitable facts  rise  up  against  a  conception  of  pre-war 
Germany  as  an  empire  of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  on  the 
contrary  the  unavoidable  facts  indicate  that  Germany 
before  the  war  followed  certain  methods  of  govern- 
ment which  were  ultramodern;  for  in  no  country  was 
the  art  of  persuading  the  mob  developed  in  so  scien- 
tific and  so  industrious  a  manner.  .  .  .  This, 
then,  is  the  profound  cause  which  prevented  the  main- 
tenance of  European  equilibrium.  .  .  .  We  must 
then  arrive  at  a  League  of  Nations.  That  alone  will 
allow  us  to  pass  in  peace  the  time  necessary  to  make 
Germans  forget  and  learn,  assuming  they  can  do  so. 
This  brings  us  to  an  idea  which  is  dear  to  us.  The 
League  of  Nations  can  only  be  founded  on  the  per- 
manent and  intimate  union  of  victorious  peoples." 

M.  Clemenceau's  paper  V Homme  Libre,  January 
5,  refuses  to  admit  any  possible  divergence  of  view  in 
regard  to  the  League  of  Nations.  "There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  independence  of  all  the  peoples  and  the 
friendly  accord  between  them  are  destined  to  replace 
the  anachronous  methods  of  a  form  of  politics  for- 
ever ruined.  All  the  world  agrees  with  the  President 
on  this  point.  ...  If  there  is  a  divergence  be- 
tween certain  of  the  Allied  leaders,  it  is  only  as  to  the 
efficiency  or  the  appropriateness  of  the  means  to  this 
end,  and  President  Wilson  knows  perfectly  that  the 
independence  of  peoples  and  good  will  between  them 
are  the  most  immediate  care  of  those  who  desire  to 
guarantee  their  continuance — and  the  League  of  Na- 
tions with  them — against  any  resurrection  of  the 
forces  of  the  past.  .  .  .  It  is  enough  to  recall 
what  Europe  was  for  the  last  forty  years  and  what 
a  terrible  catastrophe  was  constantly  willed  and  per- 
petrated by  the  empires  which  have  disappeared,  to 
see  that  the  precautions  are  not  superfluous  with  which 
the  best  men  sincerely  wished  to  surround  the 
work  which  they  are  ready  to  rear  in  full  harmony 
with  Mr.  Wilson." 

"Mr.  Wilson's  thesis,"  says  Flntransigeant,  Jan- 
uary 5,  "the  organization  of  friendship  throughout 
the  world,  for  a  man  who  has  not  made  up  his  mind 
in  advance,  is  not  necessarily  false  because  it  is  new. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  adapt  it  to  realities.  To  be 
sure  France,  still  bleeding,  will  not  stretch  out  a 
brotherly  hand  tomorrow  to  Germany,  nor  have  Eng- 
land, Belgium  or  even  America  herself  the  desire  to 
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make  comrades  of  the  German  people,  corrupted  as 
they  are  by  48  years  of  a  prosperity  rendered  vicious 
by  its  principles.  Thus,  then,  whether  we  will  or  no, 
these  peoples  united  yesterday  in  blood  will  remain 
united  in  peace,  forced  as  they  are  to  look  with  defi- 
ance on  a  brutal  and  shifty  enemy."  Still  the  basis 
of  a  League  of  Nations  may  be  established  by  the  free 
peoples,  peoples  recently  freed,  and  the  neutrals,  with 
a  door  left  open  for  the  German  people  when  they 
shall  have  proved  that  they  are  indeed  reformed.  "The 
Lague  of  Nations  will  be  a  concrete  barrier  against 
war,  but  until  this  block  has  become  dry  and  solid, 
we  must  maintain  military  guarantees." 

A  certain  section  of  the  press  is  more  concerned 
with  the  purely  Italian  phase  of  the  situation.  The 
Royalist  Gaulois,  January  6  for  instance,  while  ad- 
mitting the  nobility  of  the  President's  ideals,  regrets 
that  they  demand  "an  elevation  of  spirit  and  an  ideal- 
ism difficult  to  obtain  in  the  case  of  peoples  who  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world  have  obeyed  their  im- 
pulses and  have  sought  to  defend  their  own  interests." 
Rome  is  the  centre  of  the  discussions  of  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Balkan  questions,  and  Italy  has  rights  which 
have  been  recognized  by  the  Western  Powers  and 
which  conflict  with  the  desires  of  newly  enfranchised 
peoples.  This  demands  "an  equal  abnegation  for  both 
parties.    I  may  permit  myself  a  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  fortunate  enough  to  convince  our  Italian 
friends  that  we  are  not  seeking,  as  they  have  con- 
vinced themselves,  to  favor  the  Balkans  to  Italian 
disadvantage.    To  our  view  nothing  is  more  regret- 
table than  the  distrust  which  seems  to  exist  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps  regarding  French  sentiments 
for  Italy.    ...    We  have  often  been  maladroit, 
I  have  several  times  pointed  out,  in  our  attitude  to- 
ward Italy,  but  this  was  the  error  of  the  Government 
rather  than  that  of  opinion.    At  this  moment  it  is  no 
time  to  make  mistakes  which  hostile  powers  will 
hasten  to  exploit." 

Qui,  metamorphosed  since  January  1  into  the 
Avenir,  January  5,  likening  President  Wilson  to  the 
Apostle  Paul,  takes  up  his  phrase  about  national 
friendship  as  follows:  "No  more  brutal  hegemonies! 
The  voice  of  reason  must  be  heard  in  every  capital 
and  M.  Sonnino  has  the  greater  interest  in  listening 
to  disinterested  counsels  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
sympathy  he  will  thereby  gain  in  the  Balkans,  is 
greater  than  any  force  will  gain  for  him. 

"The  idea  had  been  allowed  to  get  about  that 
President  Wilson  at  Rome  would  reply  to  M.  Clemen- 
ceau,  as  though  there  were  some  ground  of  opposition 
between  their  views.    So  far  this  has  not  happened, 
and  there  is  doubt  that  it  will,  for  there  is  no  antagon- 
ism between  the  two  theses.    M.  Clemenceau,  and 
France  with  him,  do  not  reject  the  Society  of  Na- 
tions.   On  the  contrary  nobody  among  us  conceives 
a  future  society  in  which  law  will  not  be  enforced 
by  an  inter-Allied  organization.    What  better  instru- 
ment for  these  general  ideas  than  a  force  like  that  of 
the  Allies,  which  has  actually  sacrificed  all  to  an 
ideal."    The  article  then  goes  on  to  reiterate  a  de- 
mand for  the  inter-Allied  army  Colonel  Fabry  had 


already  favored  in  this  paper  in  an  extensive  series 
of  articles.    (See  Press  Review,  January  4.) 

The  Pays,  January  4,  on  the  occasion  of  President 
Wilson's  visit,  comments  on  the  "apparently  irrecon- 
cilable demands  of  the  Yugo-Slavs  and  Italy,  com- 
plicated by  the  Pact  of  London  which  is  still  valid 
according  to  the  Consulta.  .  .  .  Does  Italy  want 
to  treat  Yugo-Slavia  as  Austria  would  have  done'.'' 
.  .  .  There  will  then  be  no  League  of  Nations. 
Consequently,  there  will  be  no  peace  possible  if  these 
imperialisms,  which  sow  sorrow  and  hate  win  the  day, 
if  an  Adriatic  Alsace-Lorraine  bleeds  along  the  sea- 
coast."  The  position  of  the  Evenement,  January  4,  is 
essentially  the  same. 

The  Socialistic  press  is  irreconcilable.  The  offi- 
cial Socialist  organ,  the  Humanite,  January  7,  takes 
Mr.  Wilson's  speech  at  Milan  as  the  text  of  an  attack 
on  M.  Clemenceau's  attitude  toward  the  workingmen; 
FHeure,  January  5,  upbraids  the  French  Government 
for  not  going  as  far  as  the  Italian  in  accepting  the 
League  of  Nations;  while  VOeuvre,  on  the  eve  of 
President  Wilson's  visit  to  Italy,  laments  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son could  not  further  advance  his  cause  with  the 
French  Government,  and  that  he  was  "in  cordial 
disagreement  on  many  points  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  Mr.  Balfour."  As  the  "Pact  of  London  was 
drawn  up  without  Mr.  Wilson,  before  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war,  and  he  had  never  adhered 
to  it,  he  has  an  entire  liberty  of  action  on  this  grave 
territorial  contest  which  is  causing  such  opposition 
between  two  Allied  peoples." 

The  Visit  to  the  Pope 
Mr.  Wilson's  visit  to  the  Pope  was  more  or  less 
minimized  outside  the  Clerical  press.   The  anti-Cler- 
ical and  Socialist  papers  seized  the  opportunity  for 
what  seemed  to  be  gratuitous  insults  to  the  Pope, 
based  chiefly  on  his  supposedly  pro-German  neutral- 
ity.   The  attitude  of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  January 
6,  is  certainly  none  too  favorable  to  the  Pope,  and 
this  paper  takes  pains  to  point  out  that  President  Wil- 
son's visit  was  arranged  in  advance  before  his  jour- 
ney to  Rome  or  to  Italy,  and  that  it  has  "the  impor- 
tance of  an  act  of  courtesy,  which  has  a  high  moral 
significance."    The  paper  recalls  that  in  the  winter 
of  1915,  while  Italy  was  still  neutral,  the  United 
States  and  the  Holy  See  divided  the  honors  of  neu- 
trality, and  that  they  even  seemed  to  associate  to- 
gether in  their  neutrality.    Speaking  of  the  Pope's 
public  attitude,  the  paper  continues:  "We  think  there 
is  no  occasion  to  discuss  his  attitude  either  to  attack 
oi  defend  it."   However,  "if  one  deals  in  the  abstract 
with  the  common  preoccupations  of  humanity,  it 
would  rather  be  the  differences  between  Wilsonian 
thought  and  that  of  Benedict  XV  which  would  stand 
out  to  the  eyes  of  unprejudiced  observers."  UHomme 
Libre,  January  6,  takes  pains  to  point  out  that  the 
brevity  of  the  conversation  between  the  Pope  and  the 
President  indicates  that  it  could  not  have  been  of 
great  importance,  and  like  the  Debats  recalls  that  for 
a  time  Washington  and  the  Vatican  were  neutral  to- 
gether, saying  significantly  "events  have  marked  the 
difference  between  the  means  chosen  by  each  of  them 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  war."    Finally  the  question  is 
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raised  as  to  whether  Benedict  XV  indicated  to  Mr. 
Wilson  his  desire  to  modify  radically  the  attitude  of 
the  Pope  toward  official  Italy.  It  remained,  however, 
curiously  enough,  for  the  Gaulois,  January  5,  a  Roy- 
alist and  therefore  more  or  less  Clerical  paper,  to 
indicate  that  Mr.  Wilson  took  pains  to  show  that  his 
visit  was  purely  official,  hut  "the  modification  of  the 
last  moment  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  Holy 
See  to  receive  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Miss  Wilson." 

It  was  V Information,  January  7,  which  stressed 
particularly  the  preliminaries  to  the  conference  with 
the  Pope,  and  the  speculations  raised  about  it. 
"Neither  M.  Clemenceau  nor  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  nor 
M.  Orlando  raised  any  objections  to  the  suggestions 
of  Mgr.  Cerretti.    They  considered  that  President 
Wilson,  as  he  represented  a  state  in  which  there  are 
so  many  Catholics,  and  which  is  in  regular  and  long- 
standing relations  with  the  Vatican,  could  not  refuse 
an  invitation  so  courteous  and  pressing.    This  visit 
was  decided  upon  after  a  common  agreement  and 
exchange  of  views,  which  allowed  Mr.  Wilson  to  un- 
derstand exactly  the  thought  of  the  Allies  on  the  great 
religious  problems,  especially  on  the  guarantees  of 
liberty  of  thought  for  the  Christians  of  the  Orient. 
.    .    .    The  reception  of  the  Vatican  to  Mr.  Wilson 
seems  to  have  raised  in  the  public  opinion  interpre- 
tations as  perilous  as  they  are  erroneous.    In  crossing 
the  threshold  of  the  pontifical  palace,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  did  not  in  any  way  raise  a  bar- 
rier between  himself  and  the  Allied  governments.  On 
the  contrary,  he  illuminated  by  this  respectful  act  the 
liberalism  which  animates  the  Allies.    ...  A 
secret  interview  it  has  been  pompously  called.  Yes, 
secret  in  so  far  as  the  Pope  and  his  guest  were  the 
only  ones  present."   The  article  goes  on  to  announce, 
on  the  authority  of  an  individual  close  to  the  Presi- 
dent, "that  the  chief  preoccupation  of  the  Vatican 
seems  to  have  been  to  get  Mr.  Wilson's  support  to 
the  admission  of  a  representative  of  the  Holy  See 
at  the  Peace  Conference,    .    .    .    but  I  am  permit- 
ted to  say  that  the  reply  of  Mr.  Wilson  was  to  the 
effect  that  only  the  representatives  of  the  belligerent 
nations  will  have  access  to  the  Conference.    It  will 
remain  for  the  various  churches  to  collaborate  in  the 
great  pacific,  humanitarian  task,  with  a  sincere  and 
ardent  propaganda." 

The  bitter  anti-Clerical  Lanteme,  January  6,  lays 
special  emphasis  on  the  neutrality  of  the  Holy  See, 
entitling  its  article:  "The  Man  of  Justice  in  the  Pres- 
ence of  the  Man  of  Neutrality."  "Mr.  Wilson  went 
to  see  the  Pope,  an  ent  of  minor  importance  out- 
side Clerical  circles  .  .  .  which  did  not  fail  to 
cause  some  surprise  among  those  who  are  pleased 
to  see  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Wilson  the  highest  and 
most  inflexible  expression  of  human  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  justice.  Had  the  Pope  wished  to  justify 
the  moral  renown  to  which  his  office  has  laid  claim 
for  ages,  he  would  have  had  the  chance  to  play  a 
splendid  role  by  a  glorious  manifesto  against  the 
German  crimes,  ...  but  the  Pope,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  Catholic  world  itself  maintained  his 
neutrality  while  all  his  acts  attested  his  abominable 
devotion  to  the  two  imperial  assassins  of  Berlin  and 


Vienna.  While  the  highest  moral  agent  of  the  world 
at  Rome  abdicated  his  power,  another  moral  agent 
rose  across  the  Atlantic.  President  Wilson  came  out 
of  a  neutrality  profitable  to  the  American  people,  and 
bound  them  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the  triumph  of 
justice  and  of  right." 

The  Socialist  Verite,  takes  pains  to  attack  French 
Catholics,  especially  Royalist  Catholics,  in  the  per- 
son of  General  de  Castelnau,  pointing  out  finally  that 
the  head  of  the  Church  has  for  a  long  time  announced 
his  entire  "approbation  of  the  peace  policies  and  the 
efforts  at  international  conciliation  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Are  the  French  Cath- 
olics and  their  bishops  going  to  disavow  their  inter- 
national leader  at  the  moment  when  he  engages  him- 
self and  binds  them  with  him  to  support  President 
Wilson?" 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Spanish 

The  Visit  of  Count  Romanones  to  Paris 
This  event,  which  is  treated  as  more  or  less  sen- 
sational by  the  Spanish  press,  came  with  very  little 
warning.  The  rumor  began  to  spread  late.on  the  night 
of  December  17,  the  news  was  officially  confirmed  on 
the  18th,  and  the  Premier  left  for  Paris  that  same 
evening.  Before  his  departure  the  following  com- 
munication was  issued  to  the  press:  "When  the 
President  of  the  United  States  announced  his  intention 
of  coming  to  Europe,  his  Majesty's  Government  in- 
vited him  to  visit  Spain.  Mr.  Wilson  expressed  his 
thanks,  but  was  unable  to  accept.  He  has,  however, 
just  expressed  the  wish  to  confer  with  Count  Roma- 
nones, President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and  has 
reserved  December  18  to  20  for  that  purpose.  In 
grateful  response  to  this  friendly  initiative,  which  co- 
incides with  the  intention  of  Count  Romanones  to 
confer  with  the  French  Government  and  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  British  and  Italian  Governments 
at  present  in  Paris  on  international  problems  affect- 
ing Spain  and  the  world's  new  constitution,  the  Pre- 
mier and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  resolved  to 
leave  tonight  for  the  capital  of  France,  where  he  will 
only  remain  for  a  very  short  time."  (Sol,  December 
18.) 

A  day  of  immense  activity  was  spent  at  the  Minis- 
try for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Count  conferring  with 
the  Ambassadors  of  France,  Italy  and  Great  Britain. 
He  was  attended  at  the  railway  station  by  all  the 
representatives  of  the  Allied  powers,  and  also  by  a 
number  of  leading  Spanish  politicians,  including 
Senors  Maura  and  La  Cierva.  Political  importance 
was  attached  to  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen,  as 
indicating  their  adherence  to  Count  Romanones'  jour- 
ney and  by  implication  to  his  international  policy 
(Correspondencia  de  Espana,  December  19).  The 
absence  of  the  Marquis  de  Alhucemas  and  Senor  Al- 
ba was  duly  noted  by  the  Accion.  The  Marquis  sub- 
sequently excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  indisposi- 
tion. Amid  the  cheers  of  the  crowd  for  the  King, 
the  country,  the  Allies,  Romanones  and  Maura,  the 
train  moved  off.  The  Count's  activities  in  Paris,  his 
interviews  with  French  journalists  and  their  com- 
ments on  his  visit  and  the  position  of  Spain  in  gen- 
eral, have  already  been  treated  in  the  Press  Review, 
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January  1.  The  Count  was  naturally  reticent,  as  far 
as  Spanish  journals  were  concerned,  on  the  subject 
of  his  various  interviews,  but  made  a  general  state- 
ment to  the  editor  of  the  Impartial. 

The  Count's  journey  for  the  time  being  over- 
shadowed every  other  event  in  the  Spanish  press; 
so  much  so  that  Senor  Cambo,  the  leader  of  the  Cata- 
lonian  Regionalists,  uttered  a  strong  protest  against 
the  importance  attached  to  it,  which,  he  declared, 
had  been  stimulated  by  propaganda  beginning  with 
the  official  communication.  There  was  nothing  ex- 
traordinary at  the  present  time  in  the  visit  to  Paris 
of  the  Premier  of  a  country  containing  20,000,000 
inhabitants.  The  press  at  first  as  a  whole  affected 
to  believe  that  the  visit  portended  the  taking  by  Spain 
of  that  position  among  the  great  powers  which  was 
her  just  due.  It  was  also  supposed  that  it  was  tanta- 
mount to  an  invitation  to  Spain  to  take  part  in  the 
Peace  Conference  (Action,  Epoca,  Heraldo  de  Mad- 
rid, December  18).  On  the  whole,  the  visit  made  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  vanity  and  pride  of  the  country, 
as  evidenced  by  elaborate  editorials  in  the  leading  pa- 
pers. A  typical  example  is  taken  from  La  Epoca: 
"Every  type  of  patriotic  spirit,  even  if  it  is  a  patriot- 
ism so  rudimentary  as  merely  to  contain  the  instinct 
of  preservation,  ought  to  feel  very  deeply  the  trans- 
cendental importance  of  the  journey  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Ministers  takes  tonight  to  Paris. 
When  ail  the  nations  of  the  world  at  the  present  are 
seeking  to  take  part  in  the  mighty  Peace  Conference, 
it  is  evident  that  Spain  cannot  be  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  although  her  internal  situation  is  very 
distinct  from  that  of  some  of  the  other  nations.  What- 
ever Count  Romanones  may  say,  and  whatever  he 
may  hear,  is  bound  to  nave  the  most  singular  impor- 
tance upon  the  destinies  of  our  country.  .  .  . 
The  United  States  and  her  distinguished  President, 
fervently  allied  with,  and  so  effective  in  helping  the 
work  of,  the  Entente,  have  appreciated  without  doubt 
the  true  reality  of  sentiment  with  which  the  Spanish 
people  has  assisted  during  the  war." 

Other  papers,  however,  such  as  the  Correspon- 
dencia  de  Espana  and  Heraldo  de  Madrid,  warn  the 
country  not  to  cherish  these  fond  illusions.  Impar- 
tial, December  20,  insists  upon  the  services  of  Spain 
to  the  Allies,  which  have  been  much  greater  than 
are  generally  supposed;  while  the  King's  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  prisoners  and  wounded,  and  the  Span- 
ish volunteers  in  the  French  Army,  are  emphasized 
by  the  Heraldo  de  Madrid,  December  18.  Epoca 
speaks  of  Spain's  faithful  adherence  to  the  interna- 
tional policy  inaugurated  in  1904,  and  repudiates 
the  display  of  pro-Germanism  as  not  representative 
of  the  feelings  of  the  nation  at  large.  On  the  other 
hand,  references  to  Spain's  strict  neutrality,  which 
have  been  so  plentiful  in  the  past,  are  discreetly 
omitted. 

The  Count  comes  in  for  his  share  of  eulogy 
which  is  apparently  not  to  the  taste  of  Senor  Alba, 
as  his  organ,  the  Heraldo  de  Madrid,  December  19, 
seems  to  sneer  at  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  visit. 
La  Tribuna,  the  leading  pro-German  propaganda 
shees,  fails  to  display  any  enthusiasm  over  the  Count's 


trip.  "We  do  not  propose  to  speak  of  a  near  and 
splendid  future,  before  knowing  the  true  facts  and 
motives  for  this  journey,  which,  in  principle,  we 
have  applauded  without  reservation."  El  Pais,  De- 
cember 20,  too,  finds  no  cause  for  rejoicing.  "On 
W  ednesday,  with  the  same  lack  of  reason  as  on  Mon- 
day, there  was  a  great  manifestation  for  Romanones 
at  the  moment  of  his  departure.  More  discreet  than 
his  colleagues,  he  uttered  this  great  truth  with  very 
little  rhetoric  attached  to  it:  "We  will  see  what  hap- 
pens when  we  get  back."  .  .  .  Entirely  apart 
Irom  the  question  of  our  entry  into  the  League  of 
iNations,  there  are  various  other  points,  such  as  Mo- 
rocco, the  railroad  tariffs,  the  commercial  treaties, 
which  deserve  to  be  discussed  by  the  Spanish  and 
Allied  Governments.  But  democracy,  liberty  and  the 
extirpation  of  those  three  malign  tumors  which  are 
known  as  militarism,  clericalism,  autonomy  and  fed- 
eralism, ought  to  be  the  work  of  Spaniards  themselves. 
As  far  as  these  things  are  concerned,  we  have  not 
the  least  hope  from  Wilson.  We  shall  imitate  those 
who  orate  in  vanity,  illusion  and  hope  over  the  jour- 
ney of  the  Count  to  Paris,  if  we  find  in  the  course  of 
events  that  which  will  aid  the  work  of  the  Spanish 
people."  El  Socialista,  December  18,  claims  that 
"'We  would  celebrate  in  hne  style  that  Spain  might 
be  heard  in  the  Peace  Conference  and  that  she  might 
contribute  with  her  thought  to  the  organization  of  the 
future  League  of  Nations;  but  we  feel  no  motives  of 
satisfaction  regarding  the  journey  of  Count  Roma- 
nones  to  Paris  and  regarding  his  interviews  with  Wil- 
son and  various  representatives  of  other  nations,  be- 
cause we  do  not  consider  the  present  Prime  Minister 
as  holding  all  the  authority  and  moral  prestige  which 
Spain  should  demonstrate  to  the  world  at  the  present 
moment." 

Before  his  departure,  Count  Romanones  asked 
for  a  political  truce  out  of  a  patriotic  desire  not  to  be 
embarrassed  during  his  interviews  with  the  distin- 
guished representatives  of  foreign  nations.  A  few  pa- 
pers have  something  to  say  by  way  of  comment  on 
this  request  for  the  truce.  La  Vanguardia,  December 
20,  claims  that  "There  is  not,  nor  can  there  be,  any 
political  party  in  Spain  which  does  not  avail  itself 
of  the  opportunity  to  concede  a  patriotic  truce,  so  as 
not  to  embarrass  the  Premier  during  his  journey  to 
Paris.  No  problem  of  internal  politics  can  claim, 
oi  ought  to  claim,  priority  over  the  problem  of  the  in- 
ternational situation  of  the  nation  whose  future  des- 
tiny is  going  to  be  resolved  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
as  all  we  Spaniards  can  hope,  in  this  conference  widi 
President  Wilson,  which  will  take  place  tomorrow." 

El  Correo  Espanol,  December  19,  says:  "The 
Government  has  asked  for  a  truce.  We  concede  it 
gladly.  We  cannot  say  at  this  time  whether  Count 
Romanones  will  find  himself  in  Paris,  a  solicitor  or 
solicited,  but  nothing  should  be  permitted  to  hinder 
the  reception  of  the  chief  of  the  Spanish  Government. 
Once  the  Count  has  passed  the  frontier,  he  is  no 
longer  for  us  the  chief  of  a  hostile  government,  nor 
is  he  the  representative  of  a  political  party  which  we 
regard  as  very  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  Spain.  We 
wish  him  well  as  the  representative  of  Spain." 
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At  the  same  time  this  paper,  violently  pro-Ger- 
man before  the  war,  cannot  listen  with  patience  to 
the  outcry  in  many  of  the  Spanish  papers  to  the  effect 
that  Spain  has  sinned  against  the  Entente  powers  dur- 
ing the  four  years  of  the  great  war  and  now  has  her 
chance  to  wipe  the  slate  clean.  In  an  editorial,  De- 
cember 20,  it  says:  "We  have  submitted  to  the  truce 
with  patriotic  docility.  But  we  can  never  assent  to 
the  statements,  which  we  have  refuted  a  hundred 
times,  to  the  effect  that  our  neutrality  was  selfish,  nor 
can  we  accept  without  protest  the  thesis  of  the  Allio- 
phile  doctors  according  to  which  we  have  sinned  much 
during  the  war,  and  it  is  now  necessary  that  we  sue 
for  pardon  for  these  sins.  We  do  not  accept  these 
things,  because  they  are  notoriously  false,  because  our 
neutrality,  a  thousand  times  more  justifiable  than 
that  of  France  and  England  when  the  war  with  the 
United  States  was  so  horribly  saddled  on  our  backs, 
was  extraordinarily  benevolent  towards  the  Allies; 
because  this  attitude  was  so  disinterested,  was  so  un- 
selfish, that  we  condemned  our  poor  people  to  want 
and  hunger." 

As  time  passed,  the  press  voiced  the  opinion  that 
the  visit  of  the  Count  would  by  no  means  start  the 
Golden  Age  as  far  as  Spain  was  concerned.  Those 
papers  which  beforehand  had  been  most  optimistic, 
now  urged  reason  and  coolness  upon  their  readers; 
while  those  which  had  at  the  beginning  urged  reason 
and  coolness,  now  became  skeptical  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  Count's  journey  was  really  worth  while.  Thus, 
La  Vanguardia,  December  27,  writes:  "There  is  a 
formidable  enemy  to  all  causes  and  doctrines  which 
are  just  and  sane,  and  that  is  exaggeration,  what  the 
French  call  extremism  and  what  they  called  Jacobin- 
ism during  the  French  Revolution.  No  proceeding 
could  be  more  senseless.  A  political  principle  is  an- 
nounced and  right  away  certain  individuals  extend  its 
meaning,  deduce  illogical  consequences  and  convert 
a  good  principle  or  a  just  doctrine  into  a  weak  one, 
a  threat  or  an  absurdity  which  no  one  could  persuade 
himself  to  accept.  Disgraceful  enough,  this  human 
weakness  is  found  in  Spain  in  large  quantities  for 
racial  reasons  among  other  things,  on  account  of  our 
southern  climate,  and  because  it  is  a  fact  that  in  Spain 
we  have  a  deplorable  tendency  to  exaggerate  every- 
thing, to  deduce  the  most  far-reaching  consequences 
from  everything,  and  never  to  content  ourselves  with 
the  happy  mean  which,  according  to  the  old  aphor- 
ism, is  the  kernel  of  virtue.  The  journey  of  Count 
Romanones  to  Paris  is  a  fact  evidently  beneficial  to 
Spain;  its  results  will  become  known  in  due  time." 
The  Sol,  December  27,  publishes  an  article  to  show 
the  significance  of  the  Count's  trip  to  Paris.  "With 
altogether  too  much  haste  people  in  Spain  have  com- 
menced to  decide  that  the  journey  of  Count  Roman- 
ones  to  Paris  was  of  no  importance  whatever  and, 
more  than  that,  that  the  actions  of  our  Premier  have 
been  nothing  but  a  regrettable  incident  for  our  coun- 
try. One  can  rest  assured  that  these  rumors  and  com- 
mentaries come  from  third-rate  people  over  petty 
questions  of  internal  politics,  disturbed  at  the  inten- 
tions of  the  followers  of  the  Count,  or  in  fear  that  the 
journey  will  prove  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  strategem 
of  an  unworthy  kind."    In  spite  of  this  introduction, 


at  the  end  of  the  long  argument  which  follows,  it  is 
not  at  all  clear  just  exactly  what  Spain  did  gain  by 
the  Count's  trip  to  Paris.  The  Diario  Universal,  De- 
cember 26,  as  the  Count's  personal  journal,  regrets 
that  everybody  is  talking  about  the  Paris  trip  with  too 
much  enthusiasm. 

El  Correo  Espanol  writes  an  editorial,  Decem- 
ber 27,  which  shows  very  clearly  that  it  has  read  the 
French  and  English  press  comment  on  the  Count's 
visit,  and  it  comes  out  in  no  uncertain  terms  against 
the  predictions  in  this  comment.  "There  is  much 
naturally  which  grieves  us  in  the  Alliophile  press  in 
general.  .  .  .  regarding  Morocco  and  Tangiers. 
We  are  naturally  indignant  at  such  determined  pre- 
dictions with  vistas  of  despotism,  but  we  are  incom- 
parably more  indignant,  and  with  much  better  reason, 
at  certain  journals  which  are  supposed  to  be  Spanish 
which  ought  to  feel  and  think  as  Spanish,  which  ought 
to  desire  to  increase  the  greatness  of  the  Fatherland, 
which  second  more  or  less  directly  the  campaign  of 
the  foreign  press.    .    .  ." 

"What  has  resulted  from  the  visit  of  the  chief 
of  the  Spanish  Government  to  the  capital  of  France? 
What  gain  has  it  been  to  us?  What  promises  have 
we  obtained?  Everything  indicates  that  the  saddle- 
.  bags  of  the  illustrious  traveler  have  come  back  more 
or  less  empty.  Spain  is  not  to  take  part  in  the  Peace 
Conference.  Spain  will  stand  aside  while  questions 
and  problems  which  vitally  affect  her  are  being  dis- 
cussed. Spain  will  enter,  according  to  the  genial  idea 
of  Wilson,  in  the  League  of  Nations  as  soon  as  the 
geography  of  Europe  and  the  entire  world  is  arranged 
to  the  taste  of  the  victors.  But  apparently  Spain  is 
not  to  play  any  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  Morocco,  which,  according  to  the  French  press  and 
the  aspirations  of  their  Government,  are  to  be  turned 
over  to  France,  and  the  zone  of  Spanish  influence  in 
Tangiers  is  to  be  definitely  abolished.  ...  It 
causes  us  a  blush  of  shame  that  Spanish  pens,  with 
unpatriotic  insistence,  proclaim  from  one  day  to  the 
other  that  during  these  five  mortal  years  of  war  Spain 
has  been  a  great  sinner.  Not  even  the  most  repre- 
sentative organs  of  French  chauvinism  or  the  most 
exalted  advocates  of  English  imperialism  permit 
themselves  to  utter  such  a  lie." 

El  Pais,  December  26,  the  Republican  organ, 
writes  a  remarkable  editorial  in  connection  with  the 
Count's  alleged  attempts  to  kow-tow  to  the  Allies. 
During  the  war  this  paper  was  pro-Ally,  but  since 
the  German.  Revolution  and  the  advent  of  the  Socia- 
listic regime  in  Germany,  its  view-point  seems  to 
have  undergone  a  striking  change.  "The  pro-Ger- 
man Spaniards  for  the  greater  part  admired  the 
German  imperialists  because  they  were  brutes,  cruel 
and  barbarious.  But  in  proportion  as  Germany 
is  turning  itself  into  a  republic,  in  proportion  as 
the  democratization  proceeds,  is  becoming  dignified, 
free  from  Prussianism  and  is  showing  itself  worthy 
of  its  philosophers  and  poets,  to  so  great  an  extent 
is  it  proper  to  be  pro-German." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Dutch 

Dutch  Public  Opinion  on  Dutch  Foreign  Policy 
The  annexationist  activities  of  sections  of  the  Eu- 
ropean press  in  regard  to  Dutch  territory,  though 
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reported  as  abating,  still  engage  the  general  attention 
in  Holland.  While  the  consensus  of  opinion  con- 
demned the  alleged  plans  as  unjust  aggression,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  certain  circles  throw  the  blame 
on  the  Government.  Dutch  national  isolation,  dis- 
trust on  the  part  of  the  Entente,  and  the  ex-Kaiser 
are  also  subjects  of  comment. 

According  to  the  Telegraaf  (Liberal  Anglophile), 
January  1,  the  General  State  Party  held  a  meeting 
at  Amsterdam,  the  order  of  the  day  being  the  ques- 
tion: "Is  the  present  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  harmony  with  the  wish  of  the  people?"  The 
chairman,  H.  J.  van  Ginkel,  is  reported  as  saying: 

"The  press  campaign  carried  on  abroad  against 
our  country,  well  proves  that  our  foreign  policy  is 
managed  in  a  singular  manner.  The  present  police- 
is  not  in  agreement  with  the  greater  part  of  public 
opinion.  As  a  result  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
former  and  the  present  Government,  we  shall  occupy 
a  practically  isolated  place  at  the  Peace  Conference. 
Holland  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion  abroad  and 
foreign  opinion  is  unfavorable  to  us.  There  are  even 
some  foreign  business  houses  which  are  unwilling 
to  trade  with  Dutch  concerns  as  long  as  the  ex-Kaiser 
remains  in  the  country.  The  previous  Government 
was  friendly  to  Germany;  also  the  majority  of  our 
envoys  are  Germanophile  in  sentiment.  As  long  as 
the  Government  does  not  replace  these  envoys  by  re- 
liable diplomats,  the  present  feeling  of  mistrust  will 
continue  to  prevail  abroad." 

The  speaker  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  the  adop- 
tion by  the  government  of  a  clearer  and  more  out- 
spoken attitude  in  regard  to  the  Allies.    He  then 
continued:  "We  now  need  a  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  new  for- 
eign politics,  one  who  realizes  that  world  power  is 
on  the  side  of  those  who  have  won  the  war.    As  mat- 
ters stand  at  present,  the  members  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference will  not  be  inclined  to  do  very  much  for  a  na- 
tion which  has  shown  itself  as  indifferent  as  Holland 
has  toward  the  new  world  peace."    The  chairman  con- 
cluded: "Above  all  it  is  necessary  that  our  Govern- 
ment reach  an  immediate  decision  in  regard  to  the 
surrender  of  the  ex-Kaiser." 


In  connection  with  the  general  political  situation 
of  Holland,  the  National  Netherlands  League  pub- 
lished in  the  Nieuwe  Courant  (Liberal  Germanophile) 
January  2,  the  following  public  address  entitled,  "The 
Critical  Hour  of  Our  National  Existence:" 

".  .  .  The  long  expected  peace  threatens  to 
bring  with  it  one  of  the  most  serious  tests  of  the  war 
for  our  race  and  our  country.  For  us  it  becomes  a 
question  of  an  honorable  and  vigorous  continuation 
of  our  national  life,  or  one  of  patiently  submitting  to 
injuries. 

"And  the  threat,  comprising  plans  for  the  seizure 
of  part  of  our  territory,  comes  from  our  southern 
neighbor  with  whom  we  lived  in  friendship  before  the 
war,  to  whom  we  rendered  every  possible  assistance 
even  depriving  ourselves  in  order  to  supply  them  with 
foodstuffs,  and  with  whom  we  wish  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  for  our  mutual  interests.    A  sec- 
tion of  the  Belgian  population,  blinded  by  victory, 
fosters  desires  to  make  Belgium  a  great  power,  this 
at  our  expense,  thus  realizing  the  old  dream  of  French 
domination  as  far  as  the    mouth  of  the  Scheldt. 
This  would  mean  that  our  kinsmen,  the  Flemings, 
would  be  brought  under  French  influence,  which 
would  result  in  permanent  estrangement  between  them 
and  us,  and  would  be  detrimental  to  us  both.    .    .  . 
We  must  look  straight  at  die  danger  which  hovers 
over  us,  we  must  decide  what  is  to  be  done  against 
it. 

"President  Wilson  has  clearly  stated  that  no  peo- 
ple shall  be  placed  under  foreign  domination  against 
their  will.  Our  threatened  fellow-countrymen  in  Lim- 
burg  and  Flemish  Zeeland,  reply  on  this  fundamental 
right  of  mankind,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to 
support  them  in  upholding  this  right.  It  is  also  our 
duty  to  watch  over  our  patrimony,  above  all  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  ward  off  any  attack  planned  upon 
the  cradle  of  our  people  and  race.    .    .  " 

After  pointing  out  that  the  sole  ambition  of  the 
League  is  to  further  friendly  relations  with  the  Bel- 
gian people,  the  address  concludes:  "May  Justice  be 
made  to  triumph  through  conciliatory  reasoning,  and 
to  this  end  our  committee  has  prepared  a  brief  mani- 
festo meeting  the  leading  points  raised  against  us. 
Copies  will  be  available  for  general  circulation^  and 
are  being  printed  in  Dutch,  French  and  English." 
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Prague  vs.  Vienna 

The  balance  of  power  in  Central  Europe  has 
changed  completely  since  the  armistice.  Germany 
now  has  quite  enough  to  do  at  home:  she  can  pay 
little  attention  to  affairs  in  the  Near  East.  Yet  the 
old  Teutonic  dream  of  Mitteleuropa  is  not  dead.  It 
still  lives  in  a  different  form.  Some  of  the  races 
that  have  arisen  from  the  ruins  of  Austria-Hungary 
are  stronger  than  others,  and  aspire  to  leadership. 
They  wonder  if  a  new  world  power  may  not  arise  in 
Central  Europe,  in  the  form  of  a  free  Confederation 
of  Peoples,  not  recalling  in  any  way  memories  of  the 
old  Hapsburg  autocracy.  Indeed  possibilities  for 
this  exist  in  reality  as  well  as  in  imagination. 

For  instance,  300  years  of  common  economic 
life  cannot  be  dissolved  in  a  moment.    The  old  divi- 
sion of  labor  under  the  Hapsburgs  made  one  part 
of  Austria  dependent  upon  another.    Vienna  still 
needs  food  and  coal  from  Bohemia,  and  Budapest 
is  dependent  for  its  imports  upon  the  Yugo-Slavic 
coast  line.    Moreover,  the  old  Imperial  Zollverein 
or  Customs  Union  has  never  been  dissolved.  Theo- 
retically it  remains  in  force  until  the  end  of  1919. 
Lastly,  who  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  Haps- 
burg war  debt?    Germans  and  Magyars,  who  were 
primarily  responsible  £or  the  war,  declare  that  they 
cannot  possibly  pay  the  debt  alone.    The  problem  is 
turned  into  a  European  affair  by  the  fact  that  the 
South  Slavs,  Roumanians,  Ukrainians  and  Poles,  who 
formerly  lived  within  the  Empire,  have  now  joined 
states  outside  of  its  boundaries.   Yet,  instead  of  thus 
utterly  escaping  their  share  of  the  responsibility, 
they  rather  involve  all  nations  from  Warsaw  to  Mon- 
astic 

There  are  many  phases  to  this  situation.  The 
Yugo-Slavs,  Magyars,  etc.,  have  their  own  special 
difficulties,  which  are  important  to  consider.  But 
the  only  races  who  seem  to  have  shown  themselves 
capable  of  rising  above  their  national  disputes, 
and  considering  the  future  of  their  neighbors  as  well, 
are  the  Czechs  and  the  German-Austrians.    They  are 
the  best  organized  and  most  vital  elements  of  the  en- 
semble.  Already  they  are  evolving  plans  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  organization  to  take  the  place  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy.   Masaryk,  President  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Republic,  suggests  a  minor  League  of  Nations,  ex- 
tending from  Finland  to  Greece.  German-Austrians 
dilate  upon  the  benefits  of  the  Zollverein.  Some 
knowledge  of  events  in  Prague  and  Vienna  is  indis- 
pensable to  an  understanding  of  the  new  aspect  of 
affairs  in  Central  Europe. 

Economic  Phases 
The  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna),  December  21, 
declares  that  the  Czechs  seem  about  to  repudiate  their 
share  of  the  common  war  debts.    "This  would  deal 


a  stunning  blow  to  the  value  of  Austrian  money 
abroad,  and  the  Czechs  ought  to  know  that  they  can- 
not afford  to  be  indifferent  to  such  an  event.  Austrian 
money  is  still  current  in  Bohemia.  The  Czechs  are 
receiving  more  of  it  every  day  in  their  commerce 
with  Vienna.  If  the  value  of  this  currency  is  de- 
stroyed, the  prosperity  of  Bohemia,  German-Austria, 
and  all  the  former  parts  of  Austria-Hungary  will  be 
destroyed  as  well. 

'  "Of  course,  a  return  to  the  old  political  regime 
is  impossible,  yet  the  creation  of  a  larger  commer- 
cial unity,  on  the  bases  of  economic  necessity  and 
the  free  will  of  the  peoples,  is  well  worth  considering. 
Small  economic  units  are  successful  in  modern  indus- 
try only  in  special  cases,  like  Belgium  and  Switzer- 
land.   Small  political  units  rarely  combine  within 
themselves  the  necessities  of  supply  and  demand.  For 
instance,  if  Bohemia  stands  aloof  from  her  neighbors 
where  will  she  find  an  outlet  for  her  manufactures, 
her  food  products,  and  her  coal?    .    .    .    The  old 
Zollverein  between  Austria  and  Hungary  does  not 
expire  till  the  end  of  1919.    During  the  war  Czechish 
deputies  never  opposed  this  economic  union;  in  fact, 
they  approved  of  it.    .    .    .    For  the  good  of  all 
would  it  not  be  well  to  let  the  agreement  run  its  course 
and  then  perhaps  renew  it?" 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse,  December  21,  goes  on 
with  this  argument  in  an  interesting  way.  "Tusar,  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Ambassador  in  Vienna,  prophesies  a 
great  crisis  in  Vienna.  He  must  know  that  his  Gov- 
ernment cannot  disengage  itself  from  its  obligations 
toward  the  war  debts,  for  if  the  Czechish  leaders 
really  do  entertain  this  idea,  they  will  promptly  be 
undeceived  by  England  and  France.  As  creditor 
nations,  the  latter  do  not  look  with  favor  on  bank- 
rupt states.  They  will  take  care  that  the  new  heirs 
of  Austria-Hungary  live  up  to  the  ideals  of  interna- 
tional justice. 

"Likewise  the  Czecho-Slovak  States  cannot  re- 
main indifferent  to  a  crisis  in  German- Austria.  The 
economic  connections  between  the  two  are  so  strong, 
in  production,  trade  and  credit,  that  nothing  can 
happen  in  Vienna  which  will  not  be  felt  in  Prague. 
A  crisis  in  one  city  will  immediately  spread  to  the 
other.  Tusar,  who  is  a  well-informed  man,  must  know 
this.  His  speech,  therefore,  must  be  intended  as  a 
warning  to  his  colleagues  in  Prague.  They  will  have 
to  be  more  conciliatory.  There  ought  to  be  a  detailed 
interchange  of  views  on  economic  questions  between 
Prague  and  Vienna." 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse,  December  27,  elaborates 
on  the  idea  of  a  new  customs  union.  "If  German- 
Austria  is  not  allowed  to  unite  with  Germany,  she 
must  seek  a  commercial  outlet  elsewhere.  After  our 
experience  with  Hungary,  the  attempt  to  form  a  Zoll- 
verein among  several  unfriendly  states  will  certainly 
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be  difficult.  But  will  it  be  any  harder  than  the  effort 
to  form  six  or  seven  different  commercial  treaties, 
and  as  a  corollary  thereto,  an  elaborate  schedule  of 
tariffs  on  coal,  petroleum,  salts,  raw  materials,  sugar, 
liquor,  food  products,  etc?  We  must  gain  freedom 
of  trade  in  the  territory  formely  comprised  within 
Austria-Hungary.  It  is  a  necessity  for  us,  the  Czechs 
and  the  other  nationalities.  .  .  .  Even  if  we  do 
unite  with  Germany,  we  cannot  reform  immediately 
a  division  of  labor  300  years  old,  which  makes  us 
mutually  dependent  on  neighboring  peoples.  .  .  . 
In  short,  German-Austria  must  seek  commercial  guar- 
antees at  the  Peace  Conference." 

Political 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  tell  where  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Czecho-Slovak  State  end,  and  those  of 
German-Austria  begin.  (This  applies  equally  well 
to  the  other  nationalities  of  the  former  Empire.)  The 
Czechs  refuse  to  recognize  the  principle  of  ethnology. 
They  declare  that  the  existence  of  their  State  depends 
upon  its  extension  to  the  historical  boundaries  of  Bo- 
hemia; and  following  their  claims  by  force  of  arms, 
have  occupied  all  the  territory  bordering  on  Silesia, 
Saxony  and  Bavaria,  which  is  inhabited  by  2,500,000 
Germans.  The  German-Bohemian  National  Assem- 
bly, formed  at  Rechenberg  in  November,  1918,  has 
fled  to  Vienna. 

The  Fremden-Blatt  (Vienna),  December  29,  pub- 
lishes four  pages  of  appeal  from  this  body,  begging 
the  Allies  to  disown  the  Czechish  outrage  on  the  right 
of  self-determination  of  peoples.  (For  further  in- 
formation on  the  German  question  in  Bohemia,  see 
Press  Review,  November  25.)  Perhaps  the  vigor- 
ous behaviour  of  the  Czechs  is  explained  by  a  sen- 
tence in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  January  1,  1919. 
"According  to  the  (Czecho-Slovak)  journal  Narodni 
Listy,  the  Czecho-Slovak  State  regards  itself  as  one 
of  the  Allies,  victorious  in  this  war,  and  unable  to 
treat  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the  conquered  enemy 
governments  in  Vienna  and  Budapest." 

The  first  President  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Repub- 
lic, Dr.  Thomas  G.  Masaryk  (see  Press  Review,  No- 
vember 25),  seems  to  be  a  constructive,  energetic 
man.  The  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt,  December  29, 
publishes  a  political  program  for  the  future  of  Cen- 
tral Europe,  which,  it  says,  was  worked  out  by  Presi- 
dent Masaryk,  in  agreement  with  the  Allied  Powers: 

"1.  Peaceful  agreement  with  the  Germans,  in- 
side and  outside  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
State. 

"2.  Erection  of  a  Confederation  of  the  new 
states  of  Austria-Hungary,  under  Czech- 
ish leadership. 

"3.  A  settlement  with  German-Austria  which 
will  entail  the  adherence  of  that  state  to 
the  new  Federation. 

"4.  Erection  of  a  new  German  Federal  State, 
under  the  leadership  of  Bavaria. 

"5.  Destruction  of  Prussia,  by  dismembering 
her  of  Posnania,  Silesia,  and  the  Rhine- 
land.  Only  thus  can  she  be  made  harm- 
less for  neighboring,  smaller  states. 

"6.    Destruction  of  Hungary,  by  dismembering 


her  of  all  non-Magyar  and  mixed-lan- 
guage regions.  Only  thus  can  she  be 
made  harmless  for  neighboring,  smaller 
states." 

Germania  (Berlin,  organ  of  the  Catholic  Cen- 
trum), December  20,  gives  the  interesting  news  via 
Havas  dispatch  that  "representatives  of  Roumania, 
Greater  Serbia,  Poland,  and  Bohemia  have  probably 
formed  an  Alliance  in  Paris  for  the  common  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs.  This  is  to  be  followed  by  a  league 
for  economic  affairs.  .  .  .  The  Central  Euro- 
pean Alliance  is  intended  to  create  an  anti-German 
block  of  territory  in  Eastern  and  Southeastern  Eu- 
rope. The  idea  is  not  a  new  one.  It  was  agitated 
a  long  time  ago  in  America  by  President  Masaryk. 
It  is  really  an  offshoot  of  French  hate  and  politics, 
which  would  like  to  weaken  Germany  beyond  recov- 
ery. 

Masaryk's  Message 
On  December  22,  President  Masaryk  delivered 
the  first  message  of  a  Czechish  President  to  a  Czech- 
ish Parliament.  His  speech  outlines  the  policy  of 
the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  on  many  important 
points.  Bohemia  (Prague)  December  23,  is  the  only 
Austrian  paper  (in  German)  which  gives  the  address 
in  extenso.  From  it  the  following  passages  are 
taken: 

Relations  With  Other  Slavic  Peoples 

."Our  victory  in  this  war  is  also  the  victory 
of  other  small  peoples  oppressed  by  Germany  and 
Austria.  Abroad,  I  formed  amicable  relations  with 
the  representatives  of  all  these  peoples,  with  Poles, 
Ukrainians,  Yugo  Slavs,  Roumanians,  Esthonians, 
Lithuanians,  Finns,  Greeks,  and  Albanians.  To- 
gether we  planned  the  creation  of  a  union  of  Central 
European  races.  Twelve  peoples  have  been  won  over 
to  the  idea,  and  negotiations  are  still  in  progress. 
America  has  taken  a  lively  interest  in  our  work. 
President  Wilson  is  a  great  patron  of  the  Union." 

The  paragraph  relating  to  peoples  along  the 
Eastern  border  may  be  summarized  in  a  few  words. 
The  Poles,  according  to  Masaryk,  are  natural  friends 
of  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  In  the  future  a  military  and 
economic  understanding,  of  a  defensive  nature,  should 
be  concluded  with  them.  Both  states  ought  to  gain 
a  better  organization,  however,  before  attempting  to 
settle  the  boundary  dispute  in  Silesia.  That  can  well 
be  left  to  the  Peace  Conference.  With  Roumania  the 
Czechs  always  have  been  friends  and  will  remain  so. 
The  Ruthenians  in  Hungary,  and  the  Carpathian  Rus- 
sians, have  gone  so  far  as  to  ask  for  a  union  with 
Bohemia.  Intimate  relations  with  the  Yugo-Slavs  are 
necessary,  for  they  are  kindred  to  the  Czechs  in  blood 
and  ideals.  There  ought  to  be  a  geographical  con- 
nection between  the  related  peoples.  The  territory 
between  them  is  at  least  as  much  Slavic  as  Magyar 
or  German.  If  the  Yugo-Slavs  can  settle  their  quar- 
rel with  the  Italians,  a  rapprochement  seems  possible 
between  all  the  Slavic  peoples  from  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Baltic  Sea.  This  would  prove  a  wonderful  bar- 
rier against  the  Germans,  and  a  protection  for  dis- 
rupted Russia. 

CZECHS  AND  GERMANS  IN  BOHEMIA 

Next,  Masaryk  comes  to  the  subject  of  relations 
between  the  Czechs  and  Germans  in  Bohemia.  The 
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Koelnische  Zeitung,  December  28,  says  that  he  orig- 
inally intended  to  be  conciliatory  and  to  grant  the 
Germans  their  independence;  but  that  his  wise  policy 
was  shattered  upon  the  rocks  of  chauvinism  in  Prague. 
At  any  rate,  as  given  by  Bohemia,  Masaryk's  words 
represent  the  traditional  Czechish  point  of  view.  "The 
territory  inhabited  by  Germans  is  our  territory,  and 
ours  it  will  remain.  .  .  I  know  that  the  Germans 
are  in  a  hard  position;  they  have  been  led  astray  by 
Pan-German  dreams.  I  hope  that  they  will  soon  learn 
to  work  with  us  for  the  upbuilding  of  Bohemia,  for 
that  is  their  best  and  only  course.  .  .  .  Following 
the  example  of  the  North  in  the  American  Civil  War, 
we  will  never  consent  to  the  secession  of  a  large  part 
of  our  territory.  Czehish  and  German  inhabitants 
are  too  closely  mixed  together  to  allow  a  clear  cut 
ethnological  division.  A  proper  solutiton  of  the  ques- 
tion is  democratic  autonomy  for  all  national  minori- 
ties. 

RELATIONS  WITH  GERMAN-AUSTRIA 

"It  is  a  known  fact  that  many  economic  traces 
still  remain  of  the  union  of  our  lands  with  Austria. 
If  the  German-Austrians  abandon  their  lust  for  power 
and  their  Pan-German  plans,  if  they  conduct  them- 
selves loyally  toward  us,  and  do  not  mix  in  our  af- 
fairs, it  may  be  possible  for  us  to  maintain  proper 
relations  with  them.  Then  German-Austria  may 
safely  preserve  her  independence.  This,  also,  would 
be  the  best  solution  for  the  difficult  problem  of  Vienna. 
We  must  care  for  the  interests  of  the  large  Czechish 
minority  there." 

RELATIONS  WITH  GERMANY  AND  HUNGARY 

"In  the  period  of  transition,  our  efforts  must  turn 
toward  the  assurance  of  order  and  the  conduct  of  a 
calm  administrative  task.    The  essence  of  democracy 
lies  in  administration  and  self-government.  Democ- 
racy is  not  mastery.    It  is  labor  for  the  assurance  of 
justice,  and  justice  is  the  foundation  of  humanity. 
We  must  devote  our  attention  to  die  improvement  of 
agriculture,  trade  and  industry,  and  the  institution 
of  a  new  railroad  and  communication  policy.    I  have 
formed  economic  and  financial  relations  with  authori- 
ties in  America,  Great  Britain  and  France.    We  are 
assured  of  financial  aid  from  our  Allies.  President 
Wilson  himself  has  promised  us  the  necessary  ship- 
ments of  provisions  during  the  period  of  transition; 
and  our  Government  has  already  issued  an  inventory 
of  what  we  need.    We  asked  for  only  the  most  press- 
ing necessities,  for  we  know  that  there  are  many  oth- 
ers besides  ourselves  who  are  in  want.   The  American 
Government  has  helped  and  is  helping  our  army  in 
Russia.    The  American  Red  Cross  is  doing  splendid 
work  there.    .    .    We  hope  that  the  negotiations  in 
Paris  will  assure  us  a  permanent  peace.    We  can  do 
the  rest." 

Bohemia,  December  25,  announces  that  President 
Masaryk  is  conducting  confidential  negotiations  with 
the  Hungarian  and  Yugo-Slav  Governments  for  the 
creation  of  a  Zollverein  among  the  new  states  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. "It  is  a  first  step  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  an  international  Federation.  Dr.  Kranz,  Ger- 


man-Austrian Ambassador  to  Bohemia,  is  also  active 
in  this  direction  in  Vienna.  Allied  circle-  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  a  new  national  Union,  under  Sla\  n 
leadership.  Through  the  realization  of  these  plan-, 
the  annexation  of  German-Austria  to  the  German  Em- 
pire would  be  prevented,  thus  satisfying  one  of  the 
well  known  desires  of  the  Allied  cause." 

GERMAN-AUSTRIA 

The  revolution  in  German-Austria  has  followed 
much  the  same  path  as  that  in  Germany.  It  started 
with  the  formation  of  Councils  of  Soldiers  and  Work- 
men. Majority  Socialists  are  now  in  complete  con- 
trol. As  in  Berlin,  the  hope  of  the  future  is  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  which  is  to  be  elected  on  February 
16  next. 

The  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  (Socialist,  Vienna),  De- 
cember 29,  publishes  a  stirring  appeal  to  Socialist 
voters,  which  gives  a  good  idea  of  Austrian  politics 
present  and  future: 

"On  February  16,  the  Constitutional  Assembly 
will  meet.  .  .  Now  it  is  a  question  of  settling  ac- 
counts with  the  guilty  ones  of  the  past.  Away  with 
those  responsible  for  the  war!  .  .  .  Away  with 
the  Christian  Socialists  and  German  Nationalists,  who 
have  plotted  war  against  Serbia  since  1908  and  who 
proved  themselves  the  tools  of  Franz  Ferdinand  and 
Conrad  von  Hoetzendorff!  Away  with  the  Agrarians 
who  drove  Serbia  to  despair  by  closing  the  Austrian 
boundaries  to  her  pig  industry!  Away  with  the  Ger- 
man Nationalists,  who  only'  a  few  months  ago  pre- 
vented the  conclusion  of  a  peace  of  understanding, 
and  led  us  to  our  present  ruin !  Lead  the  guilty  states- 
men and  generals  before  a  competent  court  of  jus- 
tice ! 

"Today  all  parties  in  German-Austria  stand  for 
for  the  principle  of  self  determination  of  peoples.  . 
.  .  But  what  right  have  the  Chauvinists  and  Annexa- 
tionists to  demand  this?  Other  peoples  simply  laugh 
at  them.  Away  with  those  who  have  compromised 
the  morality  of  the  German  people!  We  Social- 
Democrats  are  the  only  ones  who  have  stood  for  the 
self-determination  of  peoples  in  victory  as  in  defeat. 
We  alone  can  gain  the  ear  of  other  peoples,  when  we 
demand  for  ourselves  what  we  have  always  been 
ready  to  give  to  others.  Without  reservation  we  recog- 
nize the  liberty  of  all  races.  We  demand  that  Ger- 
man-Austria become  and  remain  a  democratic  Repub- 
lic.   .  . 

"'Militarism  must  be  abolished.  There  will  be 
complete  liberty  of  conscience.  Free  schools  must 
be  established,  where  children  of  workingmen  will  be 
educated  and  supported  by  the  state.  A  free  path 
must  be  opened  to  talent.  All  brilliant  children  will 
be  sent  to  preparatory  schools  and  colleges  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state. 

"But  political  freedom  is  only  a  means  for  free- 
ing the  working  classes  from  economic  exploitation. 
We  want  to  reform  the  present  division  of  property. 

.  .  The  possessions  of  great  factory-owners,  mine- 
owners,  capitalists,  large  scale  banks,  commercial 
houses,  hereditary  land-owners,  the  nobility  and 
the  Church  must  be  given  back  to  the  people. 
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"The  state  must  expropriate  great  industries, 
landed  estates,  and  great  banks.  Former  owners  will 
receive  an  indemnity,  which  will  be  collected  by  a 
progressive  tax  on  property.  Thus  all  capitalists  will 
pay  for  the  indemnity  received  by  a  few.  Commit- 
tees of  workmen  will  co-operate  in  the  administration 
of  the  expropriated  industries.  Profits  will  be  di- 
vided between  the  state,  the  workingmen  and  the  em- 
ployees. 

"Wherever  possible  in  the  interests  of  efficiency, 
the  land  which  formerly  belonged  to  nobility,  Church, 
and  capitalists  will  be  divided  among  the  peasants 
and  small-scale  cultivators.  ...  So  state,  par- 
ish, and  district  will  gain  a  real  socialistic  status. 
Socialism  will  arise  from  the  foundations  of  the  dem- 
ocratic republic. 

"A  system  of  protective  legislation  will  be  built 
up  for  workingmen.  The  right  of  assembly  for  work- 
men, employees  and  officials,  an  eight  hour  day  and 
Saturday  afternoon  off,  a  yearly  leave  with  full  pay, 
workmen's  committees  in  factories,  etc.,  will  be  our 
first  demands.  .  .  We  want  also  insurance  for  old 
people,  invalids,  widows,  and  orphans;  for  workmen, 
employees,  peasants  and  shopkeepers.  We  demand 
insurance  and  state  subsidies  for  the  unemployed.  . 
.  Against  the  opposition  of  the  Christian  Socialists 
and  German  Nationalists,  we  have  already  put 
through  the  law  for  woman  suffrage. 

"Through  the  rich  means  gained  from  the  social- 
ization of  large  scale  industries,  banks,  and  proper- 
ties, the  state  will  be  in  a  posititon  to  offer  a  worthy 
existence  to  all  laborers.    .    .  . 

"But  can  poor  little  German-Austria  perform  all 
these  mighty  tasks  alone.  She  possesses  no  vital  eco- 
nomic structure  within  herself.  Hungary  and  the 
Slavic  peoples  have  cut  themselves  off  from  us;  they 
want  no  community  of  interests  with  us  commensu- 
rate with  our  needs.  So  there  is  only  one  way  left 
open:  Union  with  Germany. 

"Voters,  men  and  women,  take  care  that  on  Feb- 
ruary 16  a  real  Social-Democratic  Assembly  is 
elected." 

ALLIED  PRESS— Italian 

The  Russian  Problem 
During  the  last  two  weeks  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  Russia  has  received  attention  in  a  part  of  the 
Italian  press.  In  most  of  the  papers  that  treat  of 
the  subject,  a  vivid  realization  is  noticeable  of  the 
alarming  state  of  affairs  now  existing.  They  think 
that  the  Russia  of  the  present  is  full  of  danger  for 
the  countries  in  which  order  still  reigns.  Some  speak 
of  the  help  that  might  be  given  to  the  distracted  coun- 
try without  determining  what  that  help  might  be  (Sec- 
olo,  December  24).  Military  intervention  is  not  fav- 
orably viewed.  Prominence  is  given  to  the  French 
discussions  on  the  subject  (See  Press  Review,  Jan- 
uary 5),  and  the  French  decision  seems  to  be  inter- 
preted as  representing  the  present  program  of  the 
Allies.  Speaking  of  the  declarations  made  by  M. 
Pichon  to  the  Commission  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
French  Chamber,  the  Epoca,  (Rome,  Premier  Orlan- 
do's paper),  January  1,  says  these  declarations  "re- 


veal what  the  real  intentions  of  the  Allies  are."  For 
the  present,  Italian  press  opinion  has  apparently  ac- 
quiesced in  the  conclusion  reached  in  France.  Vari- 
ous shades  of  opinion  may  be  seen  from  the  extracts 
that  follow. 

(Secolo,  Milan,  Democratic,  December  24): 
"As  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  very  little  is  said  of 
Wilsonian  principles:  but  it  is  opportune  to  recall- 
them  to  mind,  now  that  the  hour  is  approaching  for 
making  the  final  report  on  the  war,  which  statesmen 
will  be  called  on  to  expose  and  estimate  in  the  Inter- 
national Congress  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace. 
For  several  months  Russia  has  been  living  in  an  iso- 
lation which  places  it  almost  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  states  that  for  selfish  ends  had 
thought  of  exploiting  Bolshevism,  have  wound  up  by 
breaking  off  all  relations  with  the  dictators  of  Mos- 
cow and  Petrograd.  Neutral  states,  which,  looking 
forward  to  a  German  victory,  were  uncertain  for  a 
long  time  as  to  what  attitude  they  should  assume,  now 
make  haste  to  expel  the  accredited  missionaries  and 
secret  agents  of  extremism,  treating  them  as  import- 
ers of  a  new  Asiatic  malady,  against  which  it  is  per- 
missable  to  adopt  the  most  rigorous  precautionary 
measures.  Certainly,  the  day  they  signed  in  favor 
of  Germany  their  peace  of  abdication  and  treason, 
the  Bolshevists  never  imagined  such  an  ending  of  the 
war. 

"But  it  is  also  certain  that  the  Entente  did  not 
imagine  that  Lenin  and  Trotzky  could  long  remain  in 
power  without  legally  consulting  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. .  .  .  Confronted  by  the  continuation  of  this 
unforeseen  phenomenon,  the  Entente  has  been  occu- 
pied with  fighting  in  Siberia  for  the  safety  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  groups,  with  taking  possession  of  a 
strip  of  the  peninsula  of  Cola,  as  if  to  keep  a  door 
open  for  future  intervention;  but  for  the  rest,  the 
Entente  has  been  content  with  awaiting  the  march  of 
events.  Japanese  intervention,  at  first  diversely  dis- 
cussed and  opposed,  then  hailed  with  exaggerated 
hopes,  gradually  dwindled  away.  On  January  8  Wil- 
son said  that  it  was  proper  to  do  justice  also  to  the 
Russians,  and  to  help  them  without  prejudice  to  the 
institutions  they  might  wish  to  choose  for  their  gov- 
ernment." 

Some  people  now  call  Wilson  too  idealistic.  "In- 
stead of  remaining  perplexed  in  presence  of  Wilson- 
ian idealism,  we  must  seek  the  practical  applications 
to  which  it  lends  itself.  The  most  practical  re  per- 
haps those  which  seem  most  nebulous,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  League  of  Nations.  If  we  make  peace 
without  taking  account  of  the  Russians,  leaving  them 
to  grow  putrid  in  their  Bolshevism  and  profiting  by 
their  decomposition  to  shut  them  up  on  all  sides  as 
if  in  a  tomb,  perhaps  we  will  prepare  for  ourselves 
a  sorry  future.  Germany  could  no  longer  consider 
herself  the  one  great  vanquished  country  of  the  world 
war.  Russia  would  find  herself  in  the  same  situa- 
tion. From  the  common  resentment  might  arise  a 
powerful  community  of  interests,  and  history  is  not 
without  examples  of  these  baneful  alliances.  In 
1806,  Napoleon  occupied  Berlin,  in  1812,  he  occu- 
pied Moscow;  but  in  1814,  Prussians  and  Russians 
occupied  Paris.    We  do  not  intend  to  prescribe  the 
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line  of  conduct  the  Allies  must  follow  in  solving  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  the  day.  From  con- 
quered enemies  they  must  exact  all  necessary  restitu- 
tions, reparations  and  guarantees;  but  they  must  also 
remember  that  peace  either  is  or  is  not  the  reconcil- 
iation of  peoples.  The  attitude  to  assume  towards 
Russia  cannot  simply  be  such  as  to  make  Russians 
believe  that  they  are  excluded  from  the  Society  of 
Nations  and  are  condemned  to  suffer  the  consequences 
of  a  war  of  reprisals  and  of  expiation." 

(Corriere  d' Italia,  Rome,  Catholic,  December 
25) :  "It  is  imperative  that  in  London,  in  the  con- 
ferences with  Wilson,  there  be  solved  with  unity  of 
views  and  intentions  the  complex  problem  of  interven- 
tion. This  must  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  deter- 
mine a  progressive  evolution  of  all  the  forces  that 
can  save  Russia  from  a  further  resumption  of  the  pro- 
gram of  German  penetration.  If  this  problem  is  not 
examined  in  all  its  gravity,  we  can  be  sure  that  seri- 
ous happenings  will  occur  in  the  great  Slav  State,  and 
that  Europe,  after  having  made  peace  in  the  West  will 
be  constrained  tomorrow  to  face  new  crises,  not  less 
perilous  than  those  of  the  great  conflict  let  loose  by 
the  Central  Empires." 

( Caffaro,  Genoa,  Local,  no  precise  policy,  Decem- 
ber 28) :    "For  historical  reasons  and  for  actual  rea- 
sons, we  do  not  think  that  armed  intervention  is  ad- 
visable.   Even  the  French  Revolution  created  an  in- 
tolerable state  of  affairs,  even  then,  in  the  name  of 
liberty,  all  liberty  was  banished.    .    .    .    The  pas- 
sage from  a  state  of  things  no  longer  responsive  to 
new  needs  and  to  new  ideals,  to  the  new  state  which 
must  rebuild  everything  on  the  ruins  of  the  past,  can- 
not take  place  peacefully  and  under  the  aegis  of  law. 
.    .    .    In  Russia  there  was  a  whole  old  world  to 
break  down,  a  world  which  was  an  anachronism  com- 
pared with  the  majority  of  the  free  European  States, 
which  had  roots  in  the  very  conscience  of  the  people. 
.    .    .    All  this  necessarily  had  to  be  bent  by  the 
storm,  but  it  would  be  folly  to  think  that  the  new 
order  would  follow  immediately.    In  France,  armed 
intervention,  instead  of  stifling  the  revolution,  only 
strengthened  it,  giving  rise  to  the  excesses  of  '93. 

"What  will  happen  in  Russia  if  like  treatment  is 
employed?  But  other  considerations,  which  we  will 
call  considerations  of  the  moment,  tend  to  lead  to 
the  same  conclusions.  The  official  Socialist  parties 
of  the  various  Allied  states,  with  their  usual  incon- 
sequence, deny  that  in  Russia  the  Socialist  party  is 
the  most  persecuted  by  the  Bolshevists;  they  are  now 
beginning  to  make  eyes  at  the  Bolshevists  and  are 
gnashing  their  teeth  on  account  of  the  menace  of 
armed  intervention."  Another  reason  is  that  the  En- 
tente has  already  had  enough  war. 

{Avanti,  Milan,  Official  Socialist  organ,  Decem- 
ber 29) :  "The  season  is  not  propituous  for  a  mili- 
tary operation  in  Russia  on  a  large  scale.  Though  it 
is  announced  that,  for  the  time  being,  such  a  large 
scale  operation,  with  Moscow  and  Petrograd  as  ob- 
jectives, is  abandoned,  no  announcement  is  made  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Allied  troops  already  in  Russia. 
Therefore,  the  eventuality  remains  that  the  idea  is  not 
abandoned,  but  only  put  off  to  a  favorable  season. 


.  The  problem  is  plain,  clear-cut.  The  pres- 
ence of  Allied  troops  on  Russian  soil  constitutes 
armed  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Russia 
since  the  pretext  of  German  troops  no  ionger  exists. 
Also,  without  any  larger  expedition,  these  Allied 
troops  contribute  to  the  anti-revolutionary  strife  and 
repeate  the  actions  carried  out  seventy  years  ago 
against  the  Roman  republic  of  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi. 

The  Russian  Republic  has  every  right  to  de- 
fend itself  against  them,  if  it  is  true  that  all  Europe 
had  the  right  during  four  years  to  defend  itself 
against  German  invasion.  The  day  that  the  Red  Army 
will  commence  military  operations  to  drive  foreigners 
from  the  Revolutionary  Fatherland,  there  will  be  offi- 
cial war.  This  is  no  vague  .possibility,  but  a  cer- 
tainty of  the  immediate  future. 

"But  before  armed  strife  is  proclaimed  against 
the  Socialist  regime  in  Russia — strife  to  extirpate 
Bolshevism — account  will  have  to  be  made  with  in- 
ternational Socialism.  The  International  was  unable 
to  hinder  the  outbreak  of  the  European  conflict,  and 
the  general  and  immediate  causes  of  this  inability  are 
known.  But  the  International  of  1918  is  not  the  In- 
ternational of  1914,  nor  is  the  war  against  Socialistic 
Russia  the  war  of  'National  Defence,'  as  the  war  of 
1914  was,  or  was  said  to  be,  for  the  two  belligerent 
groups.  All  these  Socialistic  currents  of  all  countries, 
from  the  English  Labourites  to  the  Italian  Zimmer- 
waldists,  agree  in  demanding  that  Russia  be  left 
free  to  dispose  of  its  own  fate.  .  .  .  And  for 
this  work  of  defense  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  there 
is  a  'minimum  program'  of  all  Socialist  parties,  in 
which  all  agree:  'Get  the  Allied  troops  out  of  Russian 
territory,  get  the  Allied  troops  out  of  Archangel  and 
the  Murman  Coast,  get  them  out  of  Vladivostok, 
Odessa  and  the  Baltic!  Gel  the  Allied  troops  out  of  all 
the  Alsace-Lorraines  and  all  the  Trents  and  Triestes  of 
Russia!'  This  is  certainly  not  asking  much.  Let  the 
Allies  do  honor  to  their  solemn  obligation.  Have 
they  not,  in  fact,  declared  that  they  accepted  the  prop- 
ositions of  their  'associate'  Wilson?" 

(Epoca,  January  1):    "M.  Pichon  said  that  the 
sole  concern  of  the  Allies  was  to  extirpate  Bolshe- 
vism in  Russia;  besides,  he  also  let  it  be  understood 
that  none  of  the  Allies  intended  to  assume  the  bur- 
dens or  responsibilities  of  a  special  military  organi- 
zation for  the  liberation  of  Russia.    ...    It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  it  will  be  possible  to  harmon- 
ize the  various  currents,  that,  in  Allied  circles,  are 
manifesting  themselves  regarding  the  solution  of  the 
problem.    ...    It  is,  however,  evident,  that,  by 
refusing  intervention,  the  Allies  intend  to  make  Rus- 
sia clearly  understand,  and  especially  the  better  part 
of  Russia,  that  the  main  efforts  to  stifle  Bolshevism, 
as  soon  as  it  is  recognized  as  being  in  the  absolute 
minority,  must  be  made  by  the  Russians  themselves. 
1 1  is  also  evident  that  it  is  the  intentiton  of  the  Al- 
lies, as  soon  as  this  organized  resistance  is  constituted 
against  Leninism,  to  send  there  all  possible  and  imag- 
inable assistance  in  arms,  ammunition  and  provisions, 
in  order  to  give  Russia  the  strength  necessary  for  an 
energetic  and  final  overthrow  of  rampant  brigand- 
age. 
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Allied  Intervention  in  Russia 

The  following  article  from  the  pro- French 
Gazette  de  Lausanne,  December  31,  is  an  interesting 
attempt  to  sum  up  the  general  attitude  of  the  Allies 
towards  Russia,  and  especially  the  attitude  of  France. 
If  the  Gazette  were  not  known  to  be  so  violently  in 
favor  of  everything  French,  certain  of  its  expressions 
on  the  views  of  the  French  public  towards  further 
armed  intervention  in  Russia  might  be  almost  taken 
to  be  inspired  from  a  hostile  source.  Switzerland  has 
for  some  time  been  a  prey  to  extreme  fear  of  Bolshe- 
vist machinations,  and  the  regret  here  expressed  at 
the  Allies'  relinquishment  of  the  plan  to  intervene  is 
on  that  account  representative. 

"This  decision  of  the  Allies  is  indeed  regrettable, 
and  many  will  be  those — especially  in  Switzerland 
— who  will  feel  afflicted  by  it.  All  countries,  both 
in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new,  Switzerland  as  well 
as  the  great  powers,  are  threatened  in  their  normal 
life  by  the  persistance  of  the  Bolshevist  excesses  in 
Russia.  We  feel  even  justified  in  saying  that  only  a 
precarious  peace  will  have  been  concluded  if  at  the 
time  of  its  signing  Lenin  and  Trotsky  are  still  masters 
in  Petrograd  and  Moscow. 

"But  after  four  and  a  half  years  of  atrocious 
war,  the  weariness  of  the  victors  is  almost  as  great 
as  that  of  the  vanquished.  The  Allied  governments, 
entirely  busied  with  the  grave  problems  of  the  con- 
ference and  with  the  demobilization  of  their  troops, 
have  renounced  the  idea  of  demanding  any  further 
effort  from  the  latter.  It  was  said  a  few  days  ago 
in  Paris  that  General  Franchet  d'Esperey,  when  con- 
sulted by  the  ministry,  had  declared  that  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  make  the  Army  of  the  Orient 
march  to  the  rescue  of  Russia.  The  Commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Orient  is  even  reported  to  have  said 
that,  no  matter  how  disciplined  and  heroic  his  troops, 
he  feared  the  possibility  of  Soviets  being  formed 


among  them  if  the  administration  tried  to  send  them 
into  Russia. 

"We  are  forced  to  admit  that  this  spirit  is  that 
which  reigns  very  generally  among  the  French.  The 
former  Russian  Ambassador  is  promulgating  in  vain 
a  campaign  of  propaganda  in  Paris  for  an  expedition 
to  rescue  his  country.  His  efforts  encounter  almost 
unanimous  ill  will.  Naturally  the  Socialist  papers 
show  the  most  hostility  to  intervention;  but  on  this 
point  most  of  the  "bourgeois"  papers  join  in  the 
chorus  of  the  extreme  Left.  It  is  true  that  the  Echo 
de  Paris  pleads  fervidly  for  intervention,  and  Gus- 
tave  Herve  with  his  usual  independence  upholds  the 
cause  in  the  Victoire;  but  these  are  voices  crying  out 
in  the  desert.  The  great  mass  of  the  French  popula- 
tion, civilians  as  well  as  poilus,  approve  of  M.  Pich- 
on's  refusing  armed  assistance  to  anti-Bolshevist  Rus- 
sia. 

"France  judges  her  old  Muscovite  ally  without 
bitterness.  She  views  the  misfortune,  the  sad  fate, 
which  has  overwhelmed  that  ally;  she  also  considers, 
however,  that  Russia  already  owes  her  fifteen  to 
twenty  billions,  while  it  is  due  to  Russia  that  she  was 
dragged,  in  consequence  of  a  costly  alliance,  into  a 
ghastly  adventure.  The  French  judge  that  this  is 
sufficient  as  it  is.  When  they  are  told  that  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Bolsheviks  would  help  return  them 
their  money  from  Russia,  they  are  skeptical.  The 
French  have  nevertheless  an  excessive  confidence  in 
Russia — it  is  this  which  explains  their  absolute  skep- 
ticism today. 

"France  would  perhaps  have  joined  a  British  and 
American  expedition,  but  these  powers  are  consist- 
ently hostile  to  intervention  in  Russia.  It  was  Presi- 
dent Wilson  who  prevented  the  Japanese  from  send- 
ing troops  to  Siberia  earlier  than  they  did.  He  has 
also  just  recently  stated  that  the  Entente  must  not 
count  on  the  United  States  Army  for  downing  Bolshe- 
vism. The  American  Army  will  leave  in  Europe 
only  whatever  force  is  necessary  for  the  occupation 
of  Germany,  and  the  rest  of  the  troops  will  cross  the 
ocean  as  soon  as  possible.  Russia  is  therefore  prac- 
tically left  to  herself." 
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The  British  General  Election 
The  French  newspapers  seemed  inclined  to  judge 
the  English  elections  from  a  purely  partisan  stand- 
point. Consequently  the  whole  bourgeois  press 
greeted  the  results  with  unconcealed  glee,  while  the 
Socialists  got  as  much  cold  comfort  as  they  could 
by  pointing  out,  that  the  Labor  Party  had  increased 
its  representation  tremendously,  that  the  Labor  vote 
was  really  larger  than  the  total  number  of  seats  won 
would  indicate,  and  that  it  was  not  a  clean  cut  elec- 
tion in  any  way.  Occasionally  comment  indicated 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  overwhelming  victory  was 
not  an  unmixed  blessing,  and  a  few  attempts  were 
made  to  point  out  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
political  coalition  for  which  Lloyd  George  has  as- 
sumed responsibility. 

The  Temps,  December  30,  hails  the  tremendous 
landslide  as  the  "happiest  event  since  the  signing  of 
the  armistice"  and  as  a  "recompense  for  political 
courage  as  well  as  military  valor."  The  paper  white- 
washes Lloyd  George  of  any  ulterior  motives  in  hav- 
ing an  early  election  and  comments  on  the  condition 
of  the  opposition. 

"Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  colleagues  underwent 
the  most  formidable  electoral  trial  of  all  times.  They 
consulted  the  country  before  concluding  peace.  They 
allowed  millions  of  men  still  with  the  colors  to  vote. 
They  gave  women  the  right  of  voting  and  of  stand- 
ing for  election.    .    .    .    The  election  of  December 
14  assures  the  Government  a  majority  of  236  votes 
in  an  assembly  of  707.    In  other  words  they  gained 
two-thirds  of  the  constituencies.    We  should  detract 
from  the  importance  of  this  triumph  if  we  imagined 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  waited  to  defeat  Germany  be- 
fore thinking  of  the  elections.    The  great  national 
consultation  which  has  just  taken  place  across  the 
Channel  was  not  improvised  in  this  fashion.    .    .  • 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  colleagues  have  been  pre- 
pared for  it  since  last  spring,  and  no  one  of  them 
could  have  calculated  that  the  war  v/ould  be  termi- 
nated victoriously  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  November. 

.    This  election  was  demanded  for  the  political 
health  of  the  country. 

"The  11th  of  December  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  formed  his  Cabinet,  taking  power  after  he  had 
overthrown  Mr.  Asquith,  whose  chief  assistant  he  was 
and  whose  policy  of  indecision  seemed  pernicious  to 
him,  and  not  without  reason.  The  new  Government, 
as  did  its  predecessor,  depended  on  a  coalition  from 
all  parties,  but  while  Mr.  Asquith  had  a  quasi-unani- 
mous Labor  Party  behind  him,  sometimes  giving  him 
a  parliamentary  majority  of  400  votes,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  found  himself  opposed  by  an  impor- 
tant cohort  of  pacifist  Liberals  who  rallied  around 


the  fallen  Asquith.    This  produced  the  paradoxical 
spectacle  of  the  former  Prime  Minister,  who  had 
made  the  noble  decision  of  declaring  war  on  Ger- 
many, as  the  official  chief  of  the  opposition  in  a  Cham- 
ber in  which  he  had  ruled  for  six  years,  and  speaking 
as  though  each  day  he  could  reverse  the  Cabinet.  He 
finally  delivered  a  decisive  assault  against  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  last  May.    .    .    .    In  the  debate  at  this 
tune  over  the  letter  of  General  Maurice,  Mr.  Asquith 
gained  106  votes  against  the  Cabinet.    The  Govern- 
ment could  not  remain  under  this  perpetual  menace, 
whether  it  was  to  continue  the  war  or  to  conclude  the 
peace.    Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  colleagues  had 
need  of  an  incontestable  mandate.    ...    It  was 
their  conscience  and  not  their  political  skill  which 
dictated  the  election  of  December  14  and  the  triumph 
proclaimed  yesterday." 

The  defeated  naturally  range  themselves  into 
three  groups:  Asquith  Liberals  who  have  lost  their 
political  importance  and  their  best  leaders;  the  Labor 
Party  which  has  failed  of  its  high  hopes;  and  finally 
the  Irish  Nationalists  who  have  been  almost  annihi- 
lated. The  chief  of  the  Labor  Party,  Mr.  Hender- 
son, was  beaten.  The  Socialists  of  Bolshevist  ten- 
dencies were  particularly  ill  treated  by  the  election 
of  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson,  who,  as  head  of  the  Sailors' 
Union  fought  so  courageously  agaist  attempts  to  treat 
with  Germany.  In  Ireland  the  old  party  of  Parnell 
and  Redmond  has  suffered  a  keen  disaster  though  this 
was  not  altogether  unexpected.  Seventy  of  their  seats 
have  passed  to  Sinn  Feiners. 

"In  the  face  of  such  a  scattered  opposition,  ap- 
parently reduced  for  a  long  time  to  a  purely  nega- 
tive attitude,  the  Government  Coalition  presents  a 
compact  mass  and  a  positive  program.    It  is  a  com- 
pact mass  because  the  predominance  of  the  Unionist 
Party  is  too  great  to  allow  the  members  of  the  Liberal 
and  Socialist  Parties  in  the  Coalition  to  seek  other 
channels.    Out  of  471  members  elected  as  friends  of 
the  Cabinet,  334  are  Unionists.    There  are  besides 
46  Unionists  who  have  refused  to  rally  to  die  stand- 
ard of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.    .    .    .    Their  program 
is  neither  one  of  party  nor  of  class,  nor  yet  a  pro- 
gram attached  to  certain  doctrines,  for  instance,  ex- 
treme protection.    It  is  rather  a  national  program: 
cash  from  Germany,   radical   precautions  against 
Germany,  an  energetic  government,  intensive  culti- 
vation of  the  land,  increased  industrial  production, 
a  tax  on  wealth,  extension  of  prosperity.   This  indeed 
is  a  program  of  force,  social  reforms  and  prosperity. 
.    .    .    The  vote  of  the  soldiers  and  of  the  women 
contributed  powerfully  to  this  triumph  of  patriotism 
and  common  sense.    .    .    .    It  is  an  equilibrium  by 
movement." 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Temps,  January 
4,  in  commenting  on  the  elections  remarks  that  Mr. 
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Henderson  was  "suspected  of  lukewarm  patriotism 
since  his  encounters  with  the  Government  on  the  ques- 
tions of  the  Stockholm  Conference."  .  .  The  Gov- 
ernment majority,  however,  is  not  without  danger  as 
the  writer  remarks,  for  while  the  new  Government  will 
doubtless  not  remain  inert  in  the  face  of  so  many 
problems  demanding  a  prompt  solution,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  is  essentially  a  man  of  action  and  had  hitherto 
been  open  to  the  charge  of  too  great  activity  instead 
of  too  little.  The  crux  of  the  matter,  however,  is 
this:  "It  may  be  asked  if  the  co-operation  between 
a  great  democrat  like  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  a  major- 
ity composed  in  large  part  of  his  old  adversaries, 
the  Tories,  will  be  an  easy  thing.  The  adversaries 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  complacently  stress  this  appar- 
ent antinomy.  But  it  must  be  recalled  that  the  Con- 
servative Party  in  England  has  never  as  a  whole  been, 
properly  speaking  reactionary.  ...  It  can  there- 
fore be  foreseen  that  so  far  from  diminishing  the  gov- 
ernmental force  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  it  will  only  be 
increased  by  the  progressive  rallying  of  all  Unionist 
and  Liberal  elements  to  his  standard.  .  .  .  One 
cloud  is  in  the  horizon,  as  usual  the  Irish  question." 

The  Debats,  December  30,  is  inclined  to  lay  par- 
ticular emphasis  rather  on  Mr.  Asquith's  weakness 
than  on  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  strength  as  a  cause  of 
the  victory,  and  upon  the  extraordinary  composition 
of  his  Coalition.  "The  elections  are  clear.  They  sig- 
nify the  triumph  of  the  Conservatives  gathered  about 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  fall  of  the  old  Liberal 
Party  led  by  Mr.  Asquith.  Curiously  enough  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  most  advanced 
group  of  the  Liberal  Party  and  had  long  been  quali- 
fied as  a  demogogue,  has  become  the  chief  of  a  major- 
ity, three-quarters  of  which  is  Conservative.  In  effect 
this  has  been  the  situation  since  the  day  when  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  forced  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Asquith 
that  he  might  himself  take  his  place.  But  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  found  himself  in  a  false  situation,  for  Mr. 
Asquith  remained  chief  of  the  Liberal  Party  and  con- 
trolled its  internal  organization."  The  weakness  of 
Mr.  Asquith  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  supported  "the 
military  leaders  of  the  most  backward  ideas  and  fol- 
lowed a  policy  of  wait  and  see  with  desperate  tenac- 
ity. He  yielded  to  the  worst  diplomatic  conceptions 
of  the  Foreign  Office  and  until  the  end  retained  good 
will  for  the  incorrigible  Pacifists  and  the  old  and 
notorious  Germanophiles." 

Figaro,  December  30,  regards  the  election  in  the 
United  Kingdom  as  "the  triumph  of  energy  displayed 
in  war,  not  alone  against  an  enemy  but  against  at- 
tempts to  harass  the  patriotic  will  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Allies.  .  .  .  Victory  has  come.  Let  us  for- 
get, let  us  forget,"  repeats  the  present  chorus  of  the 
pusillanimous,  but  the  electors  of  Great  Britain  have 
remembered." 

The  Echo  de  Paris,  December  30,  rejoices  much 
more  over  the  defeat  of  the  Socialists  than  over  the 
triumph  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  position.  Its  char- 
actrization  of  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  is  not  altogether 
free  from  the  suspicion  of  belonging  to  what  is  usu- 
ally classified  as  special  pleading: 


"Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  who  as  a  member  of 
the  War  Cabinet  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Petrograd, 
lost  all  common  sense  on  the  return  trip  and  broke  off 
relations  with  the  Premier  at  the  time  of  the  visit  to 
Paris  by  the  four  Bolshevist  missionaries."  The  same 
paper,  January  2,  sings  a  paean  to  celebrate  the  de- 
feat of  British  Socialists.  "The  British  Labor  Party 
made  a  great  effort  to  change  its  policy  of  profes- 
sional defense  for  a  policy  of  ambitious  social  reform 
and  a  policy  embracing  the  entire  state.  It  was  clearly 
halted  by  an  electoral  veto." 

M.  Clemenceau's  private  journal,  VHomme  Libre, 
December  30,  affirms  that  the  election  rested  entirely 
on  the  burning  question  as  to  whether  "the  experi- 
ence gained  in  the  war  was  to  amount  to  anything  or 
not.  Did  England  wish  to  see  her  policy  reborn  or 
did  she  wish  to  content  herself  with  programs  of 
not.  Did  England  wish  to  see  her  policy  reborn  or 
did  she  wish  to  content  herself  with  programs  of  words 
rather  than  of  action  and  sleep  among  dead  tradi- 
tions? .  .  ."It  was  energetic  methods  which 
won  the  victory,  action,  audacity,  progress.  "Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  his  friends  offered  all  these  and 
promised  to  realize  them,  and  it  was  to  this  that  the 
British  people,  women,  men,  soldiers,  civilians,  gave 
their  vote.  ...  It  was  the  Conservatives  them- 
selves that  Lloyd  George  won  to  the  cause  of  progress, 
and  his  success  is  a  success  at  once  of  the  Allies  and 
of  democracy." 

Qui,  December  30,  is  scarcely  less  laudatory. 
"The  success  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  one  to  please 
us,  for  we  owe  to  him  a  fresh  impulse  in  the  direction 
of  the  war  and  the  acceptance  of  the  unity  of  com- 
mand which  assured  us  the  victory.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  is  one  of  the  most  far-seeing  statesmen  of  Eu- 
rope, even  though  he  just  missed  deceiving  himself 
several  times,  particularly  as  to  the  importance  of 
the  Salonica  expedition.  On  internal  politics  he  took 
an  open  stand  for  active  Socialism  and  dragged  with 
him  the  Conservatives,  happy  to  contribute  to  the  tri- 
umph of  England  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  petty  in- 
terests. .  .  .  Behold  then  England  turned  to- 
ward social  reform!  .  .  .  The  dark  patch  in 
the  elections  is  the  Irish  Sinn-Feiners." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Information,  De- 
cember 30,  remarks:  "A  strengthening  of  the  ex- 
treme Left,  that  is  the  Labor  Party,  is  to  be  seen  in  this 
election.  A  profound  change  must  be  noted  which 
has  affected  the  respective  doctrines  of  the  Liberal  and 
Conservative  Parties,  in  fact  a  number  of  Unionists 
of  today  are  more  advanced  than  the  Liberals  of  yes- 
terday. Under  the  pressure  of  events,  the  principles 
of  last  year  have  undergone  a  transformation.  .  .  . 
The  theories  of  President  Wilson  have  already  had 
an  influence  on  British  opinion.  The  world  has  be- 
come too  small  and  too  solid  for  the  great  nations  to 
remain  indifferent  to  what  is  passing  in  it.  The  vo- 
cabulary of  the  powers  must  gather  the  new  words 
which  have  sprung  up  recently  in  the  speeches  of 
statesmen:  disinterestedness,  duty,  love  of  liberty;  for 
this  is  the  only  way  to  establish  a  durable  peace." 

The  comment  of  the  Radical,  December  30,  has 
at  least  the  merit  of  brevity:  "The  British  elections 
are  not  Bolshevist."    The  position  of  the  Pays,  Janu- 
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ary  4,  seems  to  be  somewhat  skeptical  on  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  position.  "The  victory  of  the  Coalition  in 
foreign  policy  means  the  triumph  of  imprialism,  of 
Conservatism  in  internal  affairs,  and  the  great  defeat 
in  the  battle  is  that  of  Lloyd  George's  own  party,  the 
party  which,  under  Gladstone,  Asquith  and  Lloyd 
George  himself,  was  in  England  the  source  of  prog- 
ress. Thus  the  British  Premier,  borne  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  Conservatives,  won  a  Pyrrhic  victory.  He 
triumphs  by  his  own  principles,  but  he  is  at  the  mercy 
of  his  former  foes.  A  false  position  it  is  for  the  for- 
mer favorite  child  of  the  Liberals,  a  grave  situation 
for  the  United  Kingdom  which  suddenly  finds  itself 
lacking  that  counterpoise  which  was  yesterday  its 
equilibrium.     .     .  ." 

"Who  is  the  inheritor  of  the  Liberals  and  the  Rad- 
icals, the  powerful  opposition  party  necessary  to  Eng- 
lish vitality?     It  is  the  independent  Labor  Party. 

.  Let  us  not  forget  that  those  65  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons  represent  two  and  one-half  mil- 
lion votes.  What  would  have  been  its  figure  under 
really  normal  election  conditions?  In  the  interim, 
joined  with  the  Sinn  Feiners,  as  formerly  the  Liberals 
joined  with  the  Nationalists,  they  will  be  able  to  ob- 
tain a  victorious  coalition  and  to  force  the  great  social 
and  labor  reforms  formerly  inscribed  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  on  his  programs." 

The  Socialist  attitude  is,  of  course,  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  of  the  bourgeois  press  and  is  no  more 
restrained  in  its  attacks  than  the  Conservatives  were 
in  their  eulogies.  Still,  VOeuvre,  December  30,  seems 
to  interpret  the  elections  ve,ry  fairly.  "However,  as 
after  every  victory,  Waterloo,  Sebastopol,  and  the 
Boer  War,  the  Conservatives  got   the  upper  hand. 

.  Shall  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  real 
check  of  the  Labor  leaders?  Constitutional  opposi- 
tion still  remains  a  preferable  formula  to  Bolshevism. 
The  impenitent  pacifists,  as  was  just,  were  beaten;  but 
all  these  agitated  elements  are  going  to  work  on  the 
Labor  Party,  and  recently  a  manifestation  of  the  rail- 
road men,  who  in  an  open  contest  gained  the  eight- 
hour  day  under  the  threat  of  the  interruption  of  traffic, 
reveals  an  unpleasant  tendency  of  labor  towards  extra- 
Parliamentary  methods." 

La  France  Libre,  December  30,  which  may  almost 
be  qualified  as  a  bourgeois  Socialist  sheet,  takes  the 
position  that  "the  situation  is  admirable  for  English 
Socialism."    The  rest  of  the  Socialist  press  breathes 
fire  and  snorts  of  fury.   The  Humanite,  December  30, 
the  official  Socialist  organ,  says  of  the  elections  "the 
coalition  has  triumphed  as  do  all  coalitions  of  money 
and  interest.     .     .     •     The  war  profiteers  and  the 
industries  which  wish  to  break  with  the  free  trade  tra- 
dition of  Great  Britain  have  triumphed,  but  this  vic- 
tory is  dangerous,  and  marks  an  ineffaceable  date.  The 
bourgeoisie  in  a  coalition  from  now  on  will  be  a 
united  force  against  the  Labor  Party.     .  . .     •  We 
salute  the  advent  of  the  Labor  Party,  a  veritable  party 
of  a  class  against  chauvinistic  imperialism  and  bour- 
geois commercialism.    It  arrives  with  75  vot^and  it 
will  be  the  master  when  the  wave  is  passed.  lne 
bourgeois  papers  neglected  to  mention  one  fact  which 
does  give  comfort  to  the  Socialists  (Humanite,  Janu- 
ary 4)  •    "The  Coalition  Liberals  have  136  seats  rep- 


resenting 1,455,738  votes,  whereas  the  Labor  Party 
has  only  65  representing  2,374,000."    The  Journal 
du  Peuple,  December  31,  says:    "The  crime  of  Mr. 
Asquith  was  to  be  liberal  in  spirit  and  he  is  paying  the 
bill."   January  1,  this  paper  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  total  vote  of  he  coalition  candidates  was 
5,142,468,  whereas  the  vote  for  the  opposition  was 
5,612,300.   The  Journal  du  Peuple  cannot  escape  the 
nightmare  of  figures,  saying  bitterly  of  the  contrast 
between  the  pre-election  hopes  of  the  Labor  Party  and 
the  actual  returns:    "Yes,  we  understand  it  is  double 
our  previous  representation,  but  it  is  neither  150,  nor 
120,  nor  yet  100!    It  is  also  understood  that  the  in- 
fernal division  of  the  constituencies  in  traditional 
England  always  makes  a  sacrifice  of  the  modern  labor 
agglomerations  to  the  'rotten  boroughs.'  "  UHeure, 
December  29,  is  more  philosophical.  "The  Labor 
Party  passes  for  defeated  because  an  immense  victory 
was  foreseen  for  it."   The  Populaire,  December  30,  is 
inclined  to  question  the  election  in  khaki  which  Lloyd 
George  himself  formerly  condemned.    "Under  what 
conditions  do  they  vote  at  the  front?    How  many  sol- 
diers were  unable  to  express  their  will?"   The  Popu- 
laire, January  3,  says  what  seems  to  be  true:  "The 
great  press  continues  to  exalt  the  victory  of  Lloyd 
George  and  to  maintain  a  silence  on  the  enormous 
progress  of  the  Labor  Party.     .     .     .    It  is  un- 
derstandable that  Lloyd  George,  who  has  reasons  for 
not  being  blind  as  to  the  stability  of  the  present  Cham- 
ber or  the  extent  of  his  own  success,  continues  to  offer 
portfolios  to  the  Labor  Party.     ...     It  will  be 
enough  for  me  to  say  that  the  newly  elected  men  who 
may  share  in  the  action  of  the  Government  will  be 
turn-coats  and  will  break  openly  with  the  most  recent 
decisions  of  the  Labor  Party." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Scandinavian 

The  British  General  Election 
The  Scandinavian  papers,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, do  not  commit  themselves  very  strongly  on  the 
British  election  vote  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  victory. 
Those  papers  that  print  any  comment  are  unanimous 
in  saying  that  he  won  entirely  on  the  way  he  con- 
ducted the  war,  and  that  he  can  now  feel  confident  of 
going  to  the  Peace  Table  as  the  acknowledged  spokes- 
man of  his  country. 

The  Norwegian  Dagbladet,  December  30,  says: 
"Mr.  George  knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  let  the 
election  follow  in  the  wake  of  victory.  People  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  energetic  and  highly-tal- 
ented minister  is  the  one  man  before  all  others  who 
has  won  the  war.  The  Coalition  won  this  victory  as 
they  won  the  war,  by  demanding  punishment  for  the 
Kaiser,  by  reaping  the  full  advantage  of  the  victory, 
by  making  Germany  pay  to  the  last  cent,  by  putting 
forth  the  idea  that  anyone  who  did  not  believe  in  these 
ideas  was  a  poor  Englishman.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  won 
a  great  victory." 

The  Swedish  Svenska  Dagbladet  (Conservative), 
December  30,  remarks:  "Fully  two-thirds  of  the 
lower  house  are  committed  to  a  program,  which,  first 
and  last,  is  dedicated  to  a  dictatorship  mandate  for 
Lloyd  George  and  a  rebuff  to  Asquith  and  his  policy 
of  'wait  and  see.'  " 
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The  influential  Danish  Politiken,  December  3T, 
writes!  ' Lloyd  George  has  wofr'a  '  victory  without 
parallel  in  English  history.  .  .  .  The  majority 
which  the  old  Conservative  party  gave  him,  which  by 
the  way  slipped  through  the  election  intact,  will  give 
a  majority  in  the  lower  house.  The  main  thing  "of 
note  is  that  Mr.  George  can  go  to  the  Peace  Conference 
a-  the  nation's  spokesman." 

!  !ii;rr»i::'i  iodj;J  full  lu  a^qoil  rioij:.to!.y«o'i(i  -j'h  tvrj n.lni 
I  he  papers  are  also  unanimous  in  agreeing  that 

he  will  have  difficulty  when  he  gels  home  from  fn'e 
Peace  Conference  apd  starts  a  shake-up  in  the ;  internal 
affairs  of  Great  Britain,  Thus  the  Danish •  Pol\tikent 
December  31,  suggests:  ''Such  a  combination  might 
seem  favorable  to  Lloyd  George,  put  it  is  not  Improb- 
able that  a  Conservative,  element  will  oppose  nini 
when,  after  the  Peace  Conference,  he  will  try  to  put 

through  his  social  ret  onus.  .- 

Pi  •-  !■  •>(!  I       .ii 'lot  ir>'J«')iol  Hfi'W 

The  Norwegian  Dagbladct,  December  30,  ex- 
presses regret  for  the  fate  ,oj.lfM\".  Asquith:  ."The 
Coalition  has,  promised  to  inaugurate  some  great  (reT 
forms,  but  what  they  are  and  how  ihey  will  be  put 
through  remain  unknown,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George is 
his  Conservative  friends'  prisoner;  but  there,  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  his  good  intentions.  It  is,  regretted 
that  Mr.  Asquith  is  separated  from  ;public  life,  , 
he  will  be  missed."  \yfo\  I  ledi  -Mr.hmSash 

The  Swedish  Stvemka-  Dagbladet,  December;  3Q, 
too,  sees  difficulties  ahead  for  the:  Premier:  "But  the 
brilliant  victory  is  beset  with  severe  possibilities;-! -AJ-f 
ready  some  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  gngjijsh]  party 
governments  have  been  badly  jolted;  arid  the  times 
are  such  that  perils  in  government  affairs  are  very 
dangerous.  Of  special  significance  is  the  victqry  4n 
Ireland  of  the  elements  who  desire  full  and  complete 
independence  in  accordance '-'with-  the  Entente's  fiitfl 
gram,  a  demand  which  cannot  be- misinterpreted." 

The  Norwegian  Verdens  Gang  (Liberal),  Decem- 
ber 31,  is  also  more  or  less  dubious  as  to  the  support 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  receive,  when,  after \Mk 
return  from  the  Peace  Conference,  he  attempts  M 
rearrange  social  conditions  iti  England:  ""Lloyd 
George  has  won,  but  it  is  a  strange  and'  dangerous  sib 
uation.  It  is  true  that  he  has 'overcome  thie  opposi- 
tion and  also  true  that  the  Coalition nh^ngs  together, 
as  the  victory  Cabinet,  both  the  Liberal  and., Labor 
elements.  But  the  majority  are  Conservatives,  For 
that  reason,  it  may  happen  that  when  the  Peace  Con- 
ference is  over  and  when  the!  social  reform  work  shall 
begin  in  England,  Lloyd  George  may  pray  to  God-to 
protect  him  from  his  friends.  Asquith  is  gone,  so.  is 
Henderson,  who  more  than  anyone  else  could  intellir 
gently  lead  the  workingmeh's  politics  .and  coujd  still 
be  free  from  that  class  hatred  which  characterises,  con- 
tinental labor  politics.  ru;  Indj  i/)bi  ->r ! j  rljiol 

"Lloyd  George  has  won  on  account  of  his  war 
policies  but  the  day  will  surely  come,  and  it  depends 
only  on  his  personal  strength,  when  ihe  will  Wiajnt  to 
see  the  Coalition  dissolved.  Danger  threatens  both 
from  Ireland  and  from  those  who  wish  to  see  the 
reformation  of  the  constitution-  He;  [may  put  the  lat- 
ter'off  for  a  while  with  the  help  of  the  Conservatives, 
but  can  he  quiet  the  Irish  Separatists?" 


The  same  p^!fesSisaiditfe«  aMid'Mts#e 
Goailitioir  representatives'  Will  ^Carry  their'  'spirit  of  re- 
venge ^too  far  at  the  Peace  Conference,  and  thinks  we 
must  trust  -pore1  'than  i  ever  in 1  Mr.  Wilson's  influence. 
•■'The  Coalition  goes  with  a  stern  mind  to  >  the  Peace 
Table;  Asquith  and  Henderson's  methods  might  have 
been  better  for  a  fairer  and  more  lasting  peace.  Now 
t^ne  will  have 1  to  depend  more  <  on  Wilson's  influence 
and  the  personal  cleverness  with  which  the  Coalition's 
Men  are  endowed;  than  on  the  spirit  which  governs  the 
Cm-litioti  leader^' iud  < 

-loioill  ioJ  hi  ii  noiliaoq  £>aU;l  A    .aaol  ae-micy  aid  h*. 
.  several  papers  seem  to  be. more  or  less  airaid  of 

the  imperialistic  .tendencies  shown  by  the  English  elec- 
tions. The  Swedish  -Nya  D.agitjgt Allehauda  (Lib- 
eral),'December  31,  in  an  editorial  'Headed,  "Frost  in 


the, .Dempcracy's  Flpwer-Garden,'",  comments: 


In 


November,  1918,  the  power  party  won  over  trie  jus- 
tice'party  'in  the1  jLTriitecJ  States  by  a  very  small  ma- 
jority". ('  xri '  December '  t|ie  'powjer ' Wity  gained  a  far 
greater  victory  over  the  ideal,  justice  party  in  Eng- 
land. President  Wilson  goes  to  Europe  to  organize 
the  party  of  justice  and  we  now  learn  that  he  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  have  begun  to  organize  the  party  of 
power.  President  Wilson  uttered  on  the  28th,  on  the 
occasion— symbolical '  it,  seems,  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  gold  address  in  the  Guildhall,,  these  words:  "It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  from  all  directions  proposals 
are  corning  that  no  nation  shall  be  supreme,  or  that 
one  group  he  set  against  another  group;  but  there  shall 

be  instead  a  group  ol  nations  which  wilt  preserve  the 

fi1)  .'iJv.Tr.'tywfi /  "iii!  final  sMokJJu  all  iu  boiiifi'iJaoi 
world  s  peace.  .    ,       .  , 

■  MVi'Mi  cuef -loainoyati  /vvnMJ  \  JiiJg^  .aorgolip  -noa)  -m 

(N.Qte:  ;  The  sentence , of,; President;  Wilson,  just 
qUpted :  is  thus;  reported. ^n  its  entirety ;  by  the  Times, 
December  30:  "it  is  very  interesting. to  me  to  ob- 
serve .; how  fr0m: -every  quarter, ,  from  every  sort  of 
mind,. from  every  sort  of  counsel,  there  icomes  the  sug- 
gestion; that  there  must  he  now,  not  ;the:i  bala^cei;f}| 
power, ;  not  one  powerful  group  of  nations  set  off 
against  another,  but  a  single,  overwhelming,  power- 
fjuligrioup!  of  nations:  which;  shall  be  the  trustee  of 
peace  of  the  world-") 

"What  kind  of  an  aihpowerful  group  of  nations 
this  will  be^ -is  important  for  I  tite  world's  progress. 
Not  even  in  England's  lower  house i is  there  <a«y  longer 
any  number 'of  equal  powerful  parties,  there  is  just 
One  powerful  party.  Nothing  is  to  be  expected  save 
that  this  group  will  carry  out  its  alms  to  the  utmost." 

The  Swedish  Da  gens  ISyhi'ter  ( Independent  Lib- 
eral), December  31,  writes:  "Lloyd  George  was 
elected  at  the  psychological  moment  of  victory.  He 
stepped  out  in  front  of  the  jubilant  masses  and  said: 
'How  do  you  think  T  have  handled  affairs?'  The  an- 
swer was  given  in  ;  thundering  hurrahs  and  drowned 
his  other  question:  'Do  you  wish  me  to  oouiftiniueiito 
lead  the  affairs  of  State?'  " 

This  paper,  formerly  enthusiastically  pro-Ally, 
also  warns  Lloyd  George  on  the  Irish  situation  and  is 
very  frank  in  condemning  what  it  considers  England's 
change  fromi  defender  of  Honor  and  liberty  for  mere 
materialistic  gam's'/  aoTO  heat  With  which1  the  reign- 
ing parties  carry  on  against  Germany  means  a  fight 
against  the  peace  program  of  the  democratic  parties, 

for  which '  even"'  \ke  fe'dnke^atf^ W&hied  in  the  hmh 

-q-n  alKoa  oF.Y  overt  alinodrJ  noiJifj;o.')  gdT"    :  (I  via. 
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of  need.  England  has  fallen  from  her  high  position 
in  the  days  of  thenar,  when  she;  tf'oir-ght  simply  for 
honor  and  ffeedoni;  lo  U  portion  in  which  she  'is  wow 
intent  only  on  turning  Germany's  pockets  inside  opt.17 
-insxTheijSwedkh  folkeits  IMtgblmL  ftnltiikw  (Sttcial- 
^;M^^^S^Mmi^hiri$m^  pess^mi*tk 
ower  the -reswitgiol  >tteoeileeiaM.bi  "Tjhe  .English,  vote 
shows  a  crushing  major-i^  ffif  the!  English  war  par$y  I 
and  a  powerful  imperialist;  reactionary,  Coalition  ma- 
5»jrity  jsteps  jiHa.lfc.  lower  hinwi-  J.t  ^eems  that  the 
esteemed;  English  mint}  ($h#uld  b*e  , warned  ! by  this 
against  imperialists  and  ipeace4)yToxe,o.  [t^gtiPSwJj 
-de  1 6'TEis> ivdte s  shows  the  bankruptcy  of  the  i  constitu- 
tional idemocr-aiey  land  ;skows  how.  lliei  latter  may  foe  a 
tool  in  the  hands  of  autocrats,'  Dawnocrapyi  >  ih  ,a  com 
stitutional  and'  capitalistic!,  state,,  through:  some  r.com 
soienceless  I  speculators  i  land.manipulafars,;  -easily  j  J>% 
comes  a  prostitute  for  these  same  raemiiand!  guarantees 
BSD  tip  one  safety,  an  the  world;,  a  j-pst  pdacfe,,  social  I  free- 
dom, iatod'  so'  ond  l  JEhal<  is  i  what> iWiil  happen  I  to-  Eng- 
landfs/deinaeackoyjfiiniiqri  sdi  bin;  eolioD  oil]  ;iionj 

i-iij  jiiiija^t 'iltii i  sdT  ..uin^iyi'jvoa  l!ul  liydj  ni«;J 
NEUTRAL,  PRESS— Sjpanwsl*  «    .  .  ~  , 

had'  long  been,  eagejjy  awp^ ^1^^! I^Bl^Pj^f1 1    ^ PP le ^ 
started  in  the  Cortes:'  'The  feature  of  the,  debate  was 
the  speech  WSaSffif  !Mau¥a  :ok  the  secbtf  dJ  (feyjMiich 
occupied  tiier  attention'  oTlp^pafrib'eTi  ^r^lmost  tfie 
entire1  sitting. !  'ftrw'a^'a  ^on^  atttf  Wry  eloq&^t1  speecH 
received  ^ffn'HreWe^iaW^^to^se^  Ma  Is ;hf  s&me 
considered  the^reMes^  tffa^M  geiltleniah;  W  Mj 
made.    Setter  Maurk5  !was7  the  very1  first  'champion  'df 
the  theory  of !  autbhdttiy^bve*  fifteen  years  a^o  When' it 
counted  'Very  few'  supplier's! M  THfe  rchief  f  ekitoey;  o1' 
the  speech  were  an  insistence  upon  th'e  'mMntenaliee 
of  national  unjjty.and  £:G$}\mm^jhfi  .vftgU^s?  and 
loose ; wording , fflf, jfW1petit,i <m< ffl\QW1Mn  >-(=S^ 
Pres.?  M YJEW5 !  January , ft) rMUSf <?ri^nately , , far 
the,  greater  :parj  of  his  speech  emphasised,  t™j  <?£ 
its  divisions.  ,  fie  ,powted;      that;      application  of 
f<^eign;mod,sls  ,to, ^ Spanish, :prpbtem,wa:S,  a<fw$takxj> 
T^e.--^if<er§r<Ciift  between  sovereignly  *nd|  ^tanqniy 
were  not  sufficiently  clear;  he  dkl  not  approve  ui  Uic 
idea. ofja^micxed, tribunal:  and  above  i)^  ri^prinr-.i^aj 
e^orAwas^h&T  ith?;  iBti&ital/]  defined  |  th^  -  lim^atipns.  ,qf 
the  powers  of,  the  ^ate.a^nnot       $tWWs \J$ 
region.  . M P ^mentiW i w,haiever\ W&§< Wide  pf  .eoiKiU.liu- 
tional  machinery  .^ifar;a^the  pp^^tQ ; b?,Mii $8 
stat4  wm  fmSPW^f^^^^Ph^TCMioi  >.u.. 
b'jji'The  WemendoUs'applauseMwhiclai  gweljed -tke.-conr 
elusion  of :  the  s'peechf  W.ajs.  joimed  m Uyf^Etbodfsr  ex^ 
cept  the  Regionalistfe  arid  e»tt»Bje>Iye€ti-\Coua*rB«r 
manones  amid  renewed  cheering  came  over  iarwd  warm- 
ly congratulated  the  speaker,;  as  rfid  tike  other:  miSnis- 
ters.  •!  In  the  lobbies  opinions-  !*tene*  <vateied s n ehaiefly 
along  party  lines:  ■  -Seaor  ;Gambd-/iwasjif»'fiy>  mticfe  a»i- 
hOyed.>no!Ji>ofr»  rmaiJohJKq  p.'sniuM  lom'd  no  a^ifnij 
adt  Tjn^lhe  continuance  of  itieidiebateran  December  13, 
Senor  Cambo1  startled  the  coimtry-  isy  announcing  the 
withdrawal  of  his  party  frorh  itherGhambeh Ke 
cSaimfid  that  their:  objeqt.na,  demanding  th^^^fe  had 
been.^.as^mjn;tMofP^rfifT^,W 


petition  for  -autonomy  a*d'*h*t  +ft€y!>WSie^fcto^3a*ti«' 
tied  that  it  was  overwhelmingly  adverse,  luder  iln^e 
/9|rc1i|i^ta.nfies;^is1.^  wqvild  no  longer  lake  part  m 
the  debate.  He  concluded  1))  0ddre$pg  an  cl^unu 
appeal  to  the  parties  of  the  Left,  the  only  members  ot 
the  Chamber  who  found  Cululuniun  aulonom\  ixvon- 
cilable  with  rjhe  welfare  of  the  rest  of  Spain.  He  re- 
m  hided  them  of  tfie  innnense  responsibility  which  tliis 
view  entailed, npon  them.  The  Regionulists  then  rose 
and  left,  followed  by  a  few  Republican  members. 
Count  Rpmanones  naturally  enough  regretted  this  ac- 
tion which  he  condemned  as  unpatriotic.  He  believed 
that  Senor  Maura's  speech  had  opened  the  door  to  a 
settlement,  and  he  had  been  about  to  propose  an  extra- 
parliamentary  commission  to  consider  the  Regipnalist 
claims.  The  responsibility  for  the  present  difficult  sit- 
uation obviously  rested  entirely  upon  them.  Later  on 
he  protested  that  he  had  applauded  Senor  Maura's 
spee'cW^ecause  it  afforded  a  solution  to  the  problem. 
He  coiild  not  understand  the  reason  for  Senor  Cam- 
bp  s  witndrawal. 

Senor- Pesteiro  (Socialist)  regretted  the  departure 
oj  ^e.^e^ionajists,  but  in  the  same  breath  said  that  if 
foijnad.been.'in  Senor  Cambo's  place,  he  would  have 
jfone  just,  tjie  same .  thing,  two  statements  which^  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile.  He  accused  Senor 
Maura  id'  professing  violent  enthusiasm  for  autonomy 

one  4ft^  W^f^Jh^mii^i  There  was  0  ' 
viiously  no  solution  for  .  the  problem  until  the  mon- 
archy had  disappeared.  The  Socialist  party  would 
support  the  Catalonian  movement.  The  Republicans, 
after  accusing  Canibo  of  quixoticisna,  said  that  if  au- 
tonorriy ^  was  not!  conceded  willingly,  it  would  be  taken 
fTv1  f orce"9 'J1Se  CarK  regretted  the  withdrawal  of 
Senor  Cambo,  which  was  described  as  a  flight,  which 
sfo5e'a1Sconclusiyely  that  the  Catalonian  movement 
wast-connjacted  with  other  revolutionary  movements. 
Tti^SreWier^declareil  the.  debate  closed,  owing  to  the 
wtMrawaf  pjf  ..the  Regionalists.        l"  |' 

'file  next  event  was  the  closing  of  the  Cortes  on 
December  15,  which  is  partly  connected  with  the 
budget.  .  The  feeling  had  gained  ground  jg.wme 
quarters',  that  the  usefulness  of  the  Cortes  had  about 
qeased,  and  when  the  notice  given  by  the  Socialists 
that  t%V-  Fould  demand  a  quorum  for  the  considera- 
^n'oi  n^w, matter  introduced  into  the  budget  bill, 
plus  the  withdrawal  of  the  Regionalists,  made  the 
efforts 'of "parliament  abortive,  the  Cortes  was  rclosed 


and  the; '^ree  for  its  suspension  duly  appeared  ^' 

At  the  same  time,  when  die  action  of  the  .region- 
alists had  bee^..Wrned  in  .Barcelona,  .and  in  Bilbao, 
serigus ,  rioting  and  disorders  broke,,  put  which,  how- 
ever, are  largely  attributed  to  the  syndicalists  at- 
tempting, to  profit  ,by  the  l)oli.licaj.  unrest.  The  press 
censorship  is  very  severe  on  these  disorders,  as  many 
blank  spaces  in  telegraphic  dispatches  prove  A 
meeting  was  held  in  Barcelona  on  December  11  m 
support  of  autonomy,  at  wbicn'tna  cjiief  .speaker  was 
the  Republican  %or  Lerroux.  1  'Ko  P» ■ 
ellv  'tnar'Hed  the  speech ,excejdti'ffiaV,oncel,4piri<'^dr 
Lerroux  cpn-ssei  his  abhorrence  of  ana  rein  and  Bob 
sievlsm  and  wouncf  upqwitn  a*  dehliMiat?ofi|,bf  rHbri- 
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barrassed  by  a  voice  from  the  crowd  which  shouted 
out,  "What  about  England?"  After  casting  about  in 
the  air  for  a  reply  he  told  his  questioner  to  wait  until 
after  the  death  of  King  George,  when  he  would  see 
what  would  happen,  winding  up  with  the  declaration 
that  no  living  kings  would  have  successors.  Various 
disturbances  ensued,  one  woman  was  killed  and  con- 
siderable damage  was  done  by  the  mob.  These  dis- 
orders lasted  until  Christmas.  In  all  quite  a  number 
of  lives  were  lost  and  the  Alcalde  of  Bilbao  was  ar- 
rested for  inefficiency  in  connection  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  outbreaks. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Government  issued  its  official 
reply  to  the  petition  of  the  Mancomunidad  on  Decem- 
ber 17.  This  reply  is  too  long  and  verbose  to  quote  in 
full,  but  it  starts  out  with  a  long  preamble  acknowl- 
edging its  receipt  and  the  importance  of  the  question 
in  general,  with  the  assurance  that  the  Government 
will  give  it  every  possible  attention,  as  the  well- 
known  facts  of  the  case  demand.  It  divides  the  peti- 
tion into  two  aspects;  one,  the  demand  for  the  conces- 
sion of  autonomy  to  Catalonia,  the  other  the  form  of 
such  autonomy.  The  reply  of  the  Government  is  dis- 
tinctly favorable  to  the  first  aspect  of  the  petition  and 
announces  its  firm  intention  to  bring  the  problem  be- 
fore the  Cortes  as  the  only  competent  authority.  On 
the  other  hand  the  same  unanimity  of  opinion  does 
not  exist  as  regards  the  form  of  autonomy  and  the 
powers  to  be  recognized  by  the  local  authorities. 

The  Government  here  considers  that  these  points 
should  not  be  left  to  the  decision  of  one  party, 
but  should  be  settled  by  agreement  between  all  po- 
litical forces  on  which  the  destinies  of  the  country  rest. 
The  Government  proposes  to  reach  such  an  agreement 
by  constituting  an  extra-Parliamentary  Commission 
composed  of  the  best  representatives  of  all  political 
parties,  which  will  prepare  the  scheme  of  conciliation 
and  submit  it  to  the  Cortes  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date. 

The  supreme  necessity  of  re-establishing  concord 
and  harmony  in  Spain  precludes  anybody  from  pre- 
ferring their  personal  political  inclinations.  (Sol,  De- 
cember 18.)  Accordingly  on  December  18,  the  King 
signed  a  royal  decree  appointing  this  extra-Parlia- 
mentary Commission  to  meet  on  January  2,  with 
power  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  such  experts  as  it 
may  deem  necessary.  Its  members  are  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Premier.  During  the  month  of  January 
it.  will  draw  up  its  report  and  deliver  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  will  immediately  bring  before  the  Cortes 
a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  autonomy. 
(Impartial,  December  20.) 

On  December  21,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Mancomunidad  was  held  in  Barcelona  which  passed 
the  following  resolutions:  "1.  Not  to  suspend  its 
work  until  the  complete  autonomy  of  Catalonia  was 
an  accomplished  fact.  2.  That  the  Council  of  the 
Mancomunidad,  in  conjunction  with  the  members  of 
parliament  as  representatives  of  the  assembly  which 
represents  Catalonia,  draw  up  the  first  statute  of  au- 
tonomy, adopt  the  necessary  measures  for  insuring  its 
establishment,  and  provide  the  organization  of  the 
public  service  to  be  definitely  assigned  to  the  Gov- 


ernment of  Catalonia.  3.  That  the  Permanent  Coun- 
cil convoke  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Assembly 
as  soon  as  it  shall  have  accomplished  its  work  and 
also  at  any  time  when  circumstances  render  it  neces- 
sary." (Impartial,  December  22.) 

Interest  centered  during  the  next  week  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Commission,  which  finally  contained 
practically  all  the  leading  politicians  in  Spain  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  prominent  Conservatives,  who 
gave  various  excuses  for  declining  to  serve.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  promptly  on  January  2  and  the  lat- 
est advices  from  the  French  press  of  January  9  indi- 
cate that  they  have  already  drawn  up  the  general  lines 
on  which  the  new  scheme  for  Catalonia  is  to  be  elab- 
orated. A  deliberative  assembly  to  be  known  as  a 
regional  deputation  is  to  be  granted  Catalonia;  Cata- 
lonia will  have  its  own  council  as  an  organ  for  local 
government  with  an  organization  along  the  lines  of 
ancient  Catalonian  tradition;  a  governor  elected  in 
Catalonia  will  be  the  executive  agent  for  the  region 
and  will  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Assembly  and 
Council;  the  Cortes  and  the  Spanish  tribunals  will  re- 
tain their  full  sovereignty.  The  most  interesting  fact 
was  the  final  decision  of  the  Regionalist  delegates  to 
take  part  in  the  sittings  of  the  committee.  One  day 
they  declared  they  would,  the  next  day  they  said  they 
would  not;  but  finally  they  did  take  part. 

On  all  these  events  detailed  above  there  is  extraor- 
dinarily little  press  comment  which  is  worth  while. 
The  subject  has  already  been  thrashed  over  for  so 
many  weeks  that  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  expect  new 
and  brilliant  points  of  view  to  light  up  its  shadows. 
As  a  whole,  the  press  follows  strictly  party  lines  pre- 
viously laid  down  or  espouses,  in  the  case  of  paper0 
controlled  by  various  leaders,  the  cause  or  the  actions 
of  such  leaders. 

Comment  on  Senor  Maura's  speech  shows  that  it 
was  generally  considered  adverse  to  the  concession  of 
autonomy.  The  Tribune,  which  has  always  advocated 
autonomy,  naturally  accuses  him  of  having  become 
hostile  to  the  petition,  while  Impartial  considers  that 
the  claims  of  the  ill-omened  document  are  completely 
demolished.  Others  such  as  A.  B.  C.  and  V anguardia 
apparently  interpret  the  speech  correctly  and  note  that 
it  advocated  the  concession  of  autonomy,  but  not  in 
the  form  presented  by  the  Mancomunidad.  Heraldo  de 
Madrid  claims  that  it  makes  an  appeal  for  concord, 
while  Diario  Universal  says  that  it  shows  the  speaker 
to  be  in  full  agreement  with  Cambo,  in  which  opinion 
El  Pais  joins.  The  latter  says  that  it  must  have  been 
a  great  surprise  to  Maura  to  find  his  speech  resented 
by  the  Regionalists  and  applauded  by  their  adver- 
saries. Tribuna  cannot  see  why  there  should  be  any 
fundamental  discrepancy  between  the  views  of  Maura 
and  Cambo,  The  Maurist  journal  Action  is  naturally 
embarrassed,  as  it  has  warmly  supported  Senor  Cam- 
bo in  his  efforts.  Naturally  it  has  to  bestow  effusive 
praise  on  Senor  Maura's  patriotism,  eloquence,  and 
various  other  virtues,  but  it  avoids  all  mention  of  the 
controversial  points  of  the  speech,  which  it  represents 
as  perfectly  impartial. 

The  entire  press,  with  the  exception  of  the  Repub- 
lican and  Socialist  organs,  is  hostile  to  the  action  of 
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the  Regionalists  in  withdrawing  from  the  debate.  Even 
friendly  journals  consider  this  illogical  and  unjusti- 
fied. (Action,  El  Pais,  December  13.)  Espana,  Her- 
aldo  de  Madrid  and  Liberal  consider  that  civil  war 
may  be  a  possible  result.  Even  Socialista,  December 
15,  is  not  warmed  to  any  extent  by  Cambo's  appeal  to 
the  Left,  on  the  ground  that  his  connection  with  Jesuit 
and  capitalist  forces  renders  him  an  object  of  suspi- 
cion. However,  the  Socialist  and  Republican  papers 
see  in  the  course  of  events  that  the  only  solution  of  the 
whole  problem  is  a  republic. 

The  press  comment  on  the  disorders  in  Barcelona 
is  hardly  noteworthy.  Naturally  the  Conservative 
and  Liberal  press  is  thoroughly  against  them;  while 
the  Republican  and  Socialist  papers  dodge  the  moral 
issues,  and  see  once  again  the  inevitable  necessity  ol 
a  Republic  or  Socialist  regime.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, comment  is  rather  guarded,  due  to  the  censor- 
ship. Editorials  on  the  wretched  state  of  the  country 
appear  once  more,  as  in  the  days  of  the  last  monarchi- 
cal crisis,  without  very  much  allusion  to  current  events 
though  it  is  quite  obvious  what  has  inspired  them. 

The  closing  of  the  Cortes  causes  comparatively 
little  comment.  Action,  December  17,  points  out  that 
it  "demonstrates  that  the  actual  Government  has  not 
the  interim  character  which  was  attributed  to  it  when 
it  was  formed,"  a  fact  which  naturally  grieves  this 
Conservative  organ.  It  claims  that  Count  Romanones 
will  find  himself  in  serious  difficulties  as  a  result  of 
suspending  the  Cortes,  because  this  body  is  the  only 
one  which  can  finally  pass  oh  any  measures  which  he 
may  devise  for  saving  the  country.  Impartial,  De- 
cember 16,  finds  the  action  unexpected,  but  admits 
"our  parliamentary  system  is  characterized  by  the 
grievous  fact  that  it  is  of  use  only  when  the  situation  is 
thoroughly  normal." 


The  reply  of  the  Government  to  the  petition  of  the 
Mancomunidad  is  on  the  whole  very  favorably  re- 
ceived, comment  being  along  the  lines  of  the  com- 
ment on  Senor  Maura's  speech.    The  general  thought 
is  expressed  that  the  Commission  was  as  good  a 
scheme  for  the  solution  of  the  question  as  could  very 
well  be  devised.    Several  papers,  such  as  Diario  Uni- 
versal, take  occasion  to  point  out  the  glittering  ser- 
vices of  Count  Romanones  to  his  country.  Socialista, 
however,  cannot  see  that  any  particular  benefit  will  be 
gained  by  this  device,  and  El  Pais  of  December  15 
writes  a  rather  tragic  editorial  entitled  "The  Oldest 
of  Old  Politics."   "The  Government  over  which  Count 
Romanones  presides  has  had  a  most  genial  idea.  This 
genial  idea  consists  in  appointing  an  extra-Parlia- 
mentary Commission.    A  commission!    There  is  no 
more  discredited  term  in  the  whole  of  ancient  politi- 
cal expedients.    In  the  whole  pack  of  ancient  political 
expedients,  there  is  none  which  offers  secure  guaran- 
tees.  It  is  a  grimace,  we  make  a  wry  face. 
What  Spaniard,  no  matter  how  little  versed  in  politics, 
does  not  well  know  what  a  commission,  whether  par- 
liamentary or  extra-parliamentary,  amounts  to  in  our 
method  of  government?    No  one  knows  anything  less 
effective;  no  one  could  suggest  anything  more  sterile 
and  more  useless.  To  put  the  initiative  in  the  hands  of 
a  commission  is  to  condemn  it  to  irremediable  break- 
down."   In  general,  El  Pais  claims  that  the  gradual 
decline  of  the  country  was  due  to  commissions. 

With  the  exception  of  speculations  as  to  who  will 
serve  on  the  Commission  and  a  little  unfriendly  com- 
ment regarding  the  politicians  who  desline  to  serve, 
on  the  ground  of  cowardice,  there  is  little  or  nothing 
on  Catalonian  autonomy  in  the  Spanish  press  for  the 
end  of  December.  There  is  some  comment,  however, 
on  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commission,  and  general  re- 
lief is  expressed  in  all  quarters  that  it  has  gotten  down 
to  business  so  promptly. 
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President  Wilson's  Trip  to  Europe 
The  American  press  seemed  to  be  quite  beside  it- 
self over  President  Wilson's  determination"  to  come 
to  Europe  for  the  Peace  Conference.  Even  the  New 
York  Times,  a  staunch  Wilson  supporter,  objected  to 
the  plan,  and  the  New  York  World,  which  has  fre- 
quently been  referred  to  as  "The  Court  Circular" 
called  it  "a  mistaken  decision."  A  large  section  of 
the  press  stood  aloof  altogether  from  the  controversy. 

Comment  in  Favor  of  the  President's  Trip 
Conspicuous  in  the  support  which  President  Wil- 
son received  were  the  Hearst  papers.  The  following 
editorial  printed  November  19  in  the  Hearst  papers 
in  New  York,  Chicago  and  other  cities,  and  their 
blushing  cousin,  Brisbane's  Washington  Times,  illus- 
trates the  Hearst  point  of  view  on  the  subject:  "There- 
fore, regardless  of  what  wise  little  editors  may  say, 
Woodrow  Wilson  should  go  to  Europe,  and  attend 
to  the  most  important  business  that  the  nation  has  in 
hand.    He  should  go  as  Woodrow  Wilson,  President 
of  the  United  States,  chief  citizen  of  the  Republic. 
There  should  be  no  "incognito"  nonsense  about  it. 
The  job  on  hand  is  making 'the  world  democratic. 
And  the  principal  democrat  of  the  biggest  democracy 
in  the  world  should  not  hesitate  to  go  abroad  and  rep- 
resent his  branch  of  the  world's  democracy  and  do 
the  work  that  it  wants  to  have  done.    This  newspaper 
believes  that  Woodrow  Wilson  ought  to  go.    It  is 
plain  duty  and  that  is  enough  for  Woodrow  Wilson." 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  November  16, 
takes  the  same  point  of  view.  The  Monitor  sees  noth- 
ing strange  "in  the  idea  that  the  President  may  attend 
the  Peace  Conference.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  idea 
was  discussed  in  these  columns  almost  a  year  ago  as 
something  more  than  a  possibility,  as  a  practical  in- 
evitability. And  from  that  day  the  necessity  for  his 
attendance  has  been  strengthened  several  times  over. 
There  is  no  constitutional  objection  to  the  President 
leaving  the  country  for  such  a  purpose,  and  there  is 
every  national  requirement  for  such  a  purpose. 

"Even,  however,  if  there  should  be  some  slight 
inconvenience  suffered  through  the  President's  de- 
parture from  Washington,  it  is  nothing  to  the  incon- 
venience which  would  be  suffered  by  his  absence  from 
the  conference.    Not  even  Colonel  House  nor  Mr. 
Lansing  could  speak  with  his  authority  at  the  meeting 
of  the  conference.    Nor  would  the  democracies  of 
Europe  pay  quite  the  same  attention  to  their  utter- 
ances as  to  those  of  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  made  for  himself  a 
place  in  the  regard  of  the  democracies  of  Europe 
which  no  other  man  in  the  United  States  could  pos- 
sibly hope  to  hold.   What  any  other  political  leader 
might  have  done  who  had  sat  in  the  White  House  dur- 
ing the  years  that  have  passed  is  nothing  to  the  point. 


The  inevitable  truism  remains  that  it  was  not  some- 
body else,  but  Mr.  Wilson  himself,  who  directed  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  steered  the  political 
ship  through  the  shoals  and  dangers  of  the  approach 
to  land.  Therefore  it  is  the  captain  of  the  ship,  alone, 
who  can  be  secure  of  the  welcome  on  shore.  It  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  no  other  man  did  do  it."' 

The  Boston  Daily  Globe,  November  18,  chimes  in 
with  what  seems  to  be  the  minority  view7  "that  the 
President's  decision  to  go  to  the  Peace  Conference  is 
as  much  necessity  as  choice.   He  cannot  well  delegate 
it.    He  cannot  divest  himself  of  his  authority.  The 
prime  ministers  of  the  Allied  nations  will  be  there. 
America  elects  her  prime  minister  and  calls  him 
President.    It  is  fitting  that  he  should  be  there.    .  . 
President  Wilson's  voyage  will  break  precedent.  But 
the  situation  is  without  precedent.    America's  tradi- 
tional isolation  ended  when  we  entered  the  war.  Brit- 
ain's Premier  will  cross  thirty  miles  of  salt  water 
to  the  Peace  Conference;  America's  will  cross  three 
thousand  miles — the  difference  between  those  dis- 
tances has  vanished  in  more  senses  than  one." 


The  Globe  points  out  that  President  Wilson  goes 
to  the  Peace  Conference  with  a  purpose  that  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  Entente  statesmen,  and 
draws  the  conclusion  that  he  has  the  perfect  right  to 
be  at  the  Conference  in  person.  "For  the  coming 
Peace  Conference,  if  it  is  to  be  genuine,  will  be  dif- 
ferent from  any  ever  convened  on  the  planet.  Hith- 
erto, as  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  it  has  been 
merely  sufficient  for  the  Kings  and  Emperors  of  the 
victorious  side  to  meet  and  divide  the  loot.  The  terms 
on  which  this  conference  meets  renounce  loot.  The 
winnings  are  to  be  delivered  to  their  true  claimants. 

"But  beyond  that  lies  a  higher  task.  Conquering 
Kings  of  old  rode  in  triumph  into  the  cities  they  had 
taken.  The  city  which  the  Allied  victory  has  taken  is 
yet  to  be  builded.    Its  architect  has  been  called  in." 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger,  when 
it  became  evident  that  the  President  was  determined 
to  go,  decided  on  November. 20  that  "President  Wil- 
son will  carry  with  him  the  high  hopes  and  unselfish 
ambitions  not  only  of  the  American  people,  but  of  en- 
lightened mankind  throughout  the  world.    Just  as 
the  ex-Kaiser  typifies  all  that  is  brutal,  greedy  and 
cynical  in  government,  the  President  represents  in 
the  mind  of  the  average  man  and  woman  all  that  is 
broad,  generous  and  kindly  in  the  larger  aspect.  They 
look  to  him  to  preserve  those  equities  for  which  the 
social  intelligence  has  been  struggling  out  of  the 
darkness  into  light  for  a  century  and  a  half.  With 
the  world  once  more  at  a  turning  point  of  civilization, 
no  statesman  ever  had  a  greater  opportunity  to  strive 
mightily  and  strike  boldly  for  the  things  that  are 
noble  and  ideal." 
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The  Chicago  Daily  News,  November  20,  tells  in 
an  editorial  what  the  President  hopes  to  do  and  im- 
plies an  indorsement  of  his  trip  by  calling  attention 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  "erroneous  idea  that  there  is 
some  sort  of  law  which  forbids  the  Chief  Executive 
to  leave  the  United  States."  Mr.  Victor  Lawson's 
paper  concludes  with  the  observation  that  "European 
statesmen  of  vision  and  sincere  devotion  to  practical 
idealism  will  need  the  support  and  influence  of  the 
American  Chief  Executive  in  every  effort  to  combat 
Toryism  and  Prussianism  on  the  one  hand  and  fanat- 
ical, intolerant  Bolshevism  on  the  other.  Therefore 
those  statesmen  urgently  requested  the  President  to 
attend  the  great  conference  and  won  his  consent." 

Comment  Against  the  President's  Trip 
It  is  an  unusual  spectacle  to  find  the  faithful  New 
York  W odd  in  the  ranks  of  the  President's  critics. 
This  lends  special  point  to  its  lament,  November  19, 
on  the  President's  "mistaken  decision."  The  World 
reveals  the  fact  that  it  has  seen  through  the  purpose 
of  the  President  which  is  "to  place  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion where  his  views  can  the  more  readily  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  conference,  whether  in  the  shaping 
of  its  peace  treaties  or  in  forwarding  his  own  cher- 
ished ideal  of  a  League  of  Nations."  This  is  all  very 
well  but,  thinks  the  World,  the  President  can  express 
himself  just  as  freely  in  Washington  as  in  Paris.  "But 
where  in  Europe  can  there  be  found  a  rostrum  for 
such  expression  equal  to  that  of  the  Hall  of  the  House 
at  Washington,  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  100,000,000  people?  It  certainly  can- 
not be  found  in  the  secluded  locality  of  Versailles, 
where  the  conference  is  likely  to  sit,  or  at  Brussels 
or  elsewhere  should  its  place  of  meeting  be  changed. 
Nor  can  it  be  found  in  London  or  some  other  Euro- 
pean center  without  denying  to  the  argument  its  whole 
force  of  close  propinquity  to  the  conference. 

"We  cannot  but  feel  that  the  President  is  making 
a  grave  mistake  from  any  point  of  view  in  deciding 
finally  to  remove  himself  so  far  from  the  seat  of  the 
government  he  is  charged  with  administering,  in  a  still 
critical  time,  for  purposes  which  can  better  be  served 
where  he  is." 

The  New  York  Times  refuses  to  temper  its  dis- 
approval with  regret.  It  announced,  November  26, 
that  it  "strongly  disapproves  of  Mr.  Wilson's  deci- 
sion .  .  .  this  disapproval  is  almost  universal." 
The  Times  then  falls  back  upon  the  good  old  Consti- 
tution as  the  bulwark  of  its  decision.  The  Providence 
Journal  on  the  following  day  informs  an  anxious  pub- 
lic that  the  Senate  had  been  insulted.  The  Chicago 
Tribune,  which  has  been  a  vigorous  anti-Wilson  pa- 
per since  the  preparedness  problem  became  acute  in 
1915,  refuses  to  see  any  good  whatsoever  in  the  pro- 
posed trip.  The  following  extract  from  its  editorial 
of  November  27  is  typical  of  its  attitude:  "Presi- 
dent Wilson  is  preparing  to  become  the  complete 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  the  negotiations 
of  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  agreements  to 
which  the  American  nation  has  been  asked  to  set  its 
hand  and  seal.  The  Senate  constitutionally  endowed 
with  powers  of  suggestion  and  ratification  is  about 


to  be  pushed  into  the  snowstorm  to  flatten  its  nose 
against  the  window-pane." 

The  Boston  Transcript,  the  Springfield  Republi- 
can, the  New  York  Tribune,  and  a  great  many  other 
papers  gave  a  great  deal  of  space  to  the  argument  of 
Ex-Attorney-General  George  W.  Wickersham,  that 
"President  Wilson's  absence  will  amount  to  inability 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  that  his  func- 
tions ought  legally  to  devolve  upon  Vice-President 
Marshall."  Most  of  these  papers  also  assist  Mr. 
Wickersham  by  dissecting  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion with  him.  And  the  New  York  Times  hints  darkly 
that  "there  is  a  possibility  that  the  country  may  yet 
give  iself  over  to  stentorian  calls  for  Thomas  Riley 
Marshall." 

The  New  York  Sun,  November  15,  resorts  to  his- 
torical precedent  to  prove  conclusively  that  President 
Wilson  in  1919  should  send  commissioners  to  the 
Peace  Conference  in  Paris  because  President  Madi- 
son appointed  commissioners,  instead  of  going  in 
person,  to  negotiate  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of  Ghent 
in  1813.  The  Sun  well  terms  this  "an  ancient  in- 
stance." The  Sun  felt  that  the  President  would  be 
neglecting  his  duties  if  he  stayed  four  or  five  months, 
and  that  he  would  be  of  very  little  help  if  he  merely 
made  a  flying  visit.  It  concludes  that  "perhaps  the 
simplest  way  would  be  for  the  President  to  stick  to 
the  White  House  and  trust  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  commissioners  judiciously  selected  by  him." 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  the  Philadelphia  North  American  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  President  should  stay  at  home. 
The  North  American,  in  its  issue  of  November  21, 
was  quite  pessimistic,  since  "his  trip  is  objectionable 
because  it  is  unnecessary,  a  violation  of  propriety  and 
good  taste,  and  a  measure  which  may  actually  destroy 
the  unity  and  harmony  which  are  its  announced  ob- 
jects." This  paper  concludes  rather  gloomily  that 
"inasmuch  as  President  Wilson  does  not  consult  Con- 
gress in  any  case,  he  should  be  able  to  ignore  that 
body  just  as  effectively  in  Paris  as  he  does  in  Wash- 
ington." 

The  Herald's  Symposium  of  Press  Comment 
The  New  York  Herald,  November  21,  gives  the 
following  symposium  of  American  press  comment  on 
the  President's  European  trip: 

Boston  Transcript:  "It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  President  has  been  guided  in 
making  this  decision  not  at  all  by  the  country's  de- 
sire, or  welfare  and  interest,  but  by  his  own  caprice, 
oi  his  craving  to  center  the  world's  gaze  upon  him- 
self." 

Brooklyn  Eagle:  "The  majority  opinion  will  be 
swift  to  recognize  the  reasons  that  compel  the  Presi- 
dent to  go  where  he  may  come  into  personal  contact 
with  the  men  who,  in  behalf  of  our  Allies  and  our  ene- 
mies, are  to  formulate  the  most  significant  peace 
agreement  in  history.  It  is  quite  true  that  he  could 
exchange  views  with  them  by  cable,  but  the  cable 
cannot  give  him  the  freedom  of  discussion  and  debate 
which  will  come  from  his  physical  presence  at  the  con- 
ference." 
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Hartford  Post:  "While  people  may  retain  their 
private  opinion  as  to  whether  he  should  go  or  stay  at 
home,  final  judgment  should  be  reserved  until  it  is 
possible  to  weigh  the'  advantages  gained  by  his  going, 
if  any,  against  the  disadvantages  resultant  upon  his 
having  obeyed  precedent.  Doubtless  the  President 
is  willing  to  be  judged  by  the  result.  And  upon  those 
results,  rather  than  upon  any  advance  prejudice, 
should  his  course  be  judged." 

Philadelphia  Inquirer:  "It  is  but  human  nature, 
we  presume,  that  the  man  who  has  become  the  fore- 
most international  figure  should  wish  to  taste  some 
of  the  fruits  of  victory.  lie  will  taste  them.  His 
reception  on  the  other  side  will  be  such  as  few  persons 
have  received.  The  United  States  stepped  in  when 
the  crisis  was  reached  and  turned  the  tide." 

Pittsburg  Dispatch:  "The  League  of  Nations,  the 
central  and  vital  idea  upon  which  the  future  peace 
the  world  desires  must  be  founded,  was,  if  not  formu- 
lated by  Mr.  Wilson,  at  least  by  him  brought  within 
the  domain  of  practical  statesmanship  and  forced  to 
the  conviction  of  men.  Without  that  ideal  realized 
the  peace  that  may  be  patched  up  will  be  illusive  and 
delusive." 

New  York  Post:  "Mr.  Wilson  disregards  all  pre- 
cedents in  going  to  Europe,  and  we  may  be  sure  be- 
forehand that  unprecedented  will  be  the  plaudits) 
showered  upon  him  there.  It  would  not  be  in  human 
nature  for  the  President  to  be  insensible  to  the  uni- 
versal acclaim  that  awaits  him  abroad.  He  will  be 
able,  still  in  his  life-time,  still  in  office,  to  enter  into 
the  heritage  of  renown  which  has  come  in  Europe  to 
our  greatest  Presidents  only  after  their  death." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

The  New  American  Naval  Program 
Only  a  limited  amount  of  comment,  by  no  means 
consistent,  is  noticeable  in  the  British  press  on  Sec- 
retary Daniel's  announcement  to  Congress  that  the 
electrically  driven  battleship  New  Mexico  had  de- 
veloped a  power  beyond  the  calculations  and  was  the 
most  powerful  battleship  afloat  and  on  the  almost  co- 
incident statement  from  the  same  source  that  if  the 
Peace  Conference  should  fail  to  establish  a  disarma- 
ment program,  the  United  States  would  be  forced  to 
provide  itself  with  "incomparably  the  greatest  navy 
in  the  world."    It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  press 
that  Secretary  Daniels  has  spoken  somewhat  bluntly, 
but  his  statements  seem  to  have  caused  comparatively 
little  irritation.  Some  papers  insist  that  the  American 
people  will  not  stand  for  such  a  policy,  some  main- 
tain that  Great  Britain  is  not  interested  in  this  purely 
American  matter,  while  others  point  out  that  a  large 
American  navy  will  relieve  the  British  navy  of  some 
of  its  burdens  and  responsibilities.   Many  papers  con- 
fine their  comment  to  the  rather  commonplace  obser- 
vations that  such  tactics  are  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
settlement  of  peace,  and  that  if  an  agreement  is  not 
reached  on  the  limitation  of  armaments,  a  new  era 
of  competition  in  naval  construction  will  result^  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  editorial 
comment  on  this  subject  in  the  principal  Northcliffe 
papers. 


The  Westminster  Gazette,  January  4,  is  partic- 
ularly concerned  with  the  New  Mexico.  It  congratu- 
lates the  engineers  and  naval  experts  who  have  made 
a  success  of  a  great  experiment,  though  it  points  out 
that  there  is  nothing  essentially  new  in  the  idea  of 
such  ships.  "As  long  ago  as  1908  Mr.  William  P. 
Durtnali,  an  English  engineer,  read  a  paper  in  Lon- 
don on  the  subject,  in  which  he  calculated  that  40  per 
cent  of  power  might  be  saved  by  the  use  of  electricity 
in  this  way,  and  in  July,  1912,  he  explained  in  our 
own  columns  that  "the  American  Government  is  now 
erecting  the  plant  on  a  7,000  h.p.  naval  vessel  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  in  which  the  system  advocated  by  the  writer 
is  to  be  used  for  the  first  time  in  the  worid.'  The  in- 
vention is  an  English  invention,  and  we  have  a  little 
natural  envy  that  it  should  have  been  left  to  the  Amer- 
icans to  see  the  feasibility  of  the  idea  and  to  put 
it  into  practice." 

Considering  the  larger  issues  connected  with  this 
invention  the  Gazette  continues:  "It  introduces  new 
complications  into  discussions  of  naval  power,  and 
raises  new  questions  that  the  world  must  decide  in 
the  best  way  it  can.  The  several  naval  programs  of 
the  United  States  will,  if  carried  out,  give,  America 
such  a  navy  as  no  Power  has  before  dreamed  of. 

Of  her  capacity  to  carry  that  burden  Amer- 
ica has  given  every  demonstration,  but  there  are  al- 
ready signs  in  the  United  States  of  parties  which 
question  whether  these  unprecedented  demands  for 
naval  armaments  do  not  conflict  with  peace  aims,  and 
whether  they  will  not  start  the  world  on  a  competition 
almost  as  disastrous  as  war  itself.  These  questions 
the  United  States  must  answer  for  herself.  .  .  .  . 
We  have  no  jealousy  in  the  matter,  for  we  do  not 
look  upon.  America  as  a  possible  enemy,  but  rather 
as  a  powerful  colleague  in  keeping  the  peace  of  the 
sea.  Yet  we  might  despair  of  all  the  discussions 
about  the  future  peace  of  the  world  if  some  under- 
standing on  these  questions  were  not  arrived  at  in 
the  course  of  the  negotiations  between  the  Powers." 

The  Morning  Post,  January  3,  believes  that  "the 
proposal  of  the  United  States  Government,  as  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  Daniels,  to  build  a  more  power- 
ful navy,  should  be  entirely  welcome  to  this  country. 
Hitherto  the  task  of  enforcing  law  and  order  upon 
the  seas,  the  destruction  of  piracy,  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade,  has  been  discharged  almost  alone  by 
the  British  Navy."    In  the  opinion  of  the  Post,  Ger- 
many is  still  an  enemy  to  be  feared  and  "any  increase 
of  the  United  States  Navy  can  but  serve  the  common 
object  of  America  and  of  the  Allies  to  keep  Germany 
impotent  to  work  evil  for  a  generation  or  more.  When 
Mr.  Daniels  talks  of  a  supreme  American  Navy  be- 
ing necessary  if  the  Peace  Conference  fails  to  agree 
upon  a  limitation  of  armaments,  he  is  quite  right.  We 
would  go  further,  and  say  that  if  America  will  stand 
the  expense,  she  would  be  well  advised  to  keep  a 
strong  navy  in  any  case.   For  the  United  States  Navy, 
like  the  British  Navy,  has  never  been  used,  and  we 
are  assured  never  will  be  used,  for  purposes  of  ag- 
gression. This  country  would  be  glad  to  see  Amer- 
ica relieving  Great  Britain  of  a  part  of  the  heavy 
eost  of  ensuring  the  safety  of  sea  communications  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  world.  .  .  .  With  our  experi- 
ence of  the  cordial  and  vigorous  help  of  the  United 
States  Navy  during  the  war,  we  feel  that  its  increased 
strength  would  provide  a  most  powerful  guarantee  of 

peace." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  January  4,  seems  to  be 
the  only  paper  which  experiences  a  national  sensitive- 
ness to  Mr.  Daniel's  statement.  "It  is  clearly  Mr. 
Daniel's  opinion  that  those  who  cannot  be  persuaded 
into  a  state  of  grace  must  be  driven  thither  with  the 
"Big  Stick,'  and  it  would  be  affection  to  assume  that 
his  words  are  not  pointed  directly  at  the  British  Em- 
pire. We  are  the  Power  invested  with  'incompar- 
ably the  greatest  navy'  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is 
our  position  which  would  be  most  affected  by  any 
fresh  competition  for  the  'trident.'  It  is  scarcely 
probable,  however,  that  any  pulse  will  beat  the  faster 
in  these  islands  for  Mr.  Daniel's  announcement,  al- 
though we  may  speculate  as  to  the  chain  of  reasoning 
by  which  he  was  led  to  append  this  penal  clause  to 
the  Peace  Conference."  The  Gazette  gives  assurance 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  where  Great  Britain 
stands  on  this  question  and  that  "there  is  none  that 
will  be  more  anxious  than  ourselves  to  find  a  policy 
that  will  ease  the  naval  burden.  Failing  such  relief, 
we  shall  doubtless  regulate  our  armaments,  as  be- 
fore, by  the  needs  of  our  island  situation  and  our 
scattered  dependencies;  but  Mr.  Daniels  is  quite  mis- 
taken if  he  supposes  we  should  see  a  menace  even  in 
the  highest  expansion  of  the  American  Navy."  This 
editorial  closes  with  the  observation  that  "there  is 
only  one  fear  that  will  be  awakened  by  Mr.  Daniels' 
words,  and  that  is  lest  they  may  lead  Americans  to 
think  the  President  is  more  needed  in  Washington 
than  in  Europe." 

The  Outlook,  January  4,  believes  that  the  cordial 
relations  at  present  existing  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  "will  deprive  of  any  sinister  intention,  in 
British  eyes,  the  contemplated  plans  for  indefinite  ex- 
pansion of  the  United  States  Navy."  Should  Amer- 
ica create  a  great  fleet  as  the  result  of  the  "Entente's 
refusal  to  surrender  their  paramount  position  in  Euro- 
pean waters,  America  will,  of  course,  be  unfettered 
in  any  policy  she  may  deem  necessary  to  her  own 
interests.  At  the  same  time,  we  may  as  a  nation  point 
to  the  part  the  British  Navy  has  taken  in  securing  the 
New  World  from  aggression  by  sea,  and  in  giving 
practical  effect  to  the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. If  for  the  last  century  Great  Britain  has  not 
only  observed  those  principles,  but  provided  the  de- 
fense ol  them,  it  is  now  too  remotely  improbable  for 
serious  consideration  that  the  United  States  would 
ever  require  unassailable  naval  strength  for  any  pur- 
pose which  the  British  Navy  could  not  continue  to 
provide." 

The  Tory  Saturday  Review,  January  4,  makes  the 
striking  remark:  "We  may  be  sure  that  Japan,  which 
is  very  ambitious  and  rather  afraid  of  America,  will 
also  begin  building  a  big  navy  with  the  money  she 
has  made  out  of  the  war.  So  that  Great  Britain  will 
in  the  future  have  to  build  ships  against  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  instead  of  against  Germany." 


British  Shipping  Supremacy 
In  the  Outlook  of  January  4,  there  appears  an  ar- 
ticle entitled,  "Is  British  Shipping  Supremacy  in 
Danger?"  It  develops  the  interesting  thesis  that  steel 
is  the  keyword  to  the  solution  of  this  question  and 
that  Great  Britain  will  not  lose  its  shipping  supremacy 
because  that  country  can  produce  steel  more  cheaply 
than  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  more  striking 
passages  of  this  article  are  quoted  below. 

"The  country  that  can  produce  and  ship  steel  the 
cheapest — the  country  that  has  its  coal  and  iron  sup- 
plies, its  steel  works  and  shipyards  and  ports,  the 
most  conveniently  situated,  coupled  with  the  best  la- 
bor— that  country  will  be  first  in  shipbuilding  and 
its  twin  trade  shipping.  And  that  country  is  Britain. 
We  can  give  the  Americans  all  the  praise  possible 
— and  they  merit  it — -for  their  splendid  efforts  to 
counteract  the  German  submarine  campaign,  and  we 
can  pay  all  due  respects  to  their  general  industrial 
efficiency  and  enterprise;  but  it  is  only  the  bare  truth, 
and  only  the  barest  justice  to  ourselves  to  say  that 
we  can  comfortably  beat  the  Americans  in  shipping 
and  shipbuilding,  as  we  have  beaten  them  in  the  steel 
export  trade.  ...  In  the  last  fifteen  years  be- 
fore the  war,  for  every  dollar's  worth  of  steel  and 
steel  goods  exported  by  the  big  United  States  the 
little  United  Kingdom  exported  very  nearly  a  sover- 
eign's worth!  And  I  venture  to  predict  that  ten  or 
twenty  years  hence  we  shall  be  able  to  say  that  Britain 
is  still  the  leading  shipping  and  ship-building  coun- 
try. 

"It  was  proved  over  and  over  again  before  the 
war  that  we  could  build  ships  at  half  the  American 
cost,  besides  which  we  could  man  and  provision  them 
more  cheaply.  And  the  war  has  done  nothing  to  de- 
stroy our  advantages  in  these  respects.  Labor  is  still 
between  50  and  100  per  cent  dearer  in  the  United 
Slates  than  here.  Living  is  still  more  costly  there 
than  in  this  country.  The  economic  conditions  and 
social  standards  are  so  widely  different.  In  the  ship- 
ping competition  after  the  war,  just  as  in  the  interna- 
tional steel  trade  before  the  war,  the  Americans  will 
find  themselves  handicapped  by  long  inland  haulage 
distances  for  materials,  and  by  scarcity  and  high  cost 
of  the  right  kind  of  labor.  Both  capital  and  labor 
can  find  more  remunerative  employment  in  the  inter- 
nal than  in  the  external  trades  of  America.  .  .  . 
In  the  United  States  today  they  are  lavishing  money 
and  labor  and  materials  in  a  prodigious  effort  to  beat 
Germany  and  to  make  good  the  shipping  losses  due 
to  enemy  action.  We  can  never  thank  our  American 
friends  sufficiently.  But  when  peace  and  anything 
like  normal  times  return,  the  United  States  will  not 
be  able  to  compete  successfully  with  the  United  King- 
dom in  shipping,  save  perhaps  on  the  Panama  route, 
where  they  are  building  stations  for  the  supply  of 
very  cheap  coal  to  their  ships." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Scandinavian 

The  Danger  of  Bolshevism 
Not  a  few  of  the  Scandinavian  papers  have  been 
active  in  outlining  the  future  of  Bolshevism,  espe- 
cially in  so  far  as  this  future  concerns  the  Entente. 
The  Danish  Politiken  gives  an  interesting  aspect  of  the 
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Entente-Germany-Bolshevism  triangle.  It  calls  at- 
tention to  the  following  proclamation,  which,  it  states, 
was  posted  by  the  Entente  commanders  in  Ukraine: 
"  'The  Germans,  as  well  as  we,  have  not  come  as  con- 
querors, but  as  defenders  of  right  and  justice,  and, 
therefore,  their  aims  and  ours  coincide.'  "  The  Politi- 
ken  then  observes:  "No  better  proof  exists  than  that 
on  the  one  side  we  have  world's  Bolshevism  and  on 
the  other  its  opponents."  (This  proclamation  seems 
not  to  have  been  published  in  the  Entente  papers.) 

"Formerly  Germany  lay  as  a  barrier  to  the  Bol- 
shevists and  the  remainder  of  the  world  could  rest; 
easy;  but  the  events  of  the  last  few  days  in  Berlin 
have  done  away  with  that  line  of  defense.  If  one  is 
not  a  believer  in  Bolshevism  he  must  fight  against  it 
— one  must  either  surrender  to  the  Bolshevists  or 
strike  them  down. 

"The  whole  question  is  whether  the  Entente  pow- 
ers wish  to  kill  Bolshevism  in  its  own  home,  or 
whether  they  want  to  wait  until  the  disease  has  spread 
to  their  homes  and  threatened  them." 

The  Norwegian  Norske  Intelligenssedler,  Decem- 
ber 28,  bases  an  article  on  the  "Future  of  Bolshe- 
vism," upon  an  interview  which  the  Danish  represen- 
tative, Scavenius,  had  given  to  the  press,  and  this 
paper  passes  its  own  comments  along  with  his.  "Sca- 
venius confirms  what  we  have  often  said,  that  the 
Bolshevists  have  attained  their  power  through  the  dis- 
solution of  a  law- giving  Parliament;  and  he  also  con- 
firms the  story  that  the  peasants  have  confiscated  all 
the  goods,  including  the  land  belonging  to  the  Czar 
and  the  Church.  The  Revolution  in  Russia  is  com- 
parable to  the  Peasant's  Revolution  in  France  in 
1789-1793.  The  peasants  now  refuse  to  allow  any 
more  land  to  be  settled  and  they  will  raise  only  what 
they  use  themselves.  Agriculture  in  Russia  is  hun- 
dreds of  years  behind  that  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

"In  the  towns  the  laborers  have  confiscated  every 
factory,  and  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  co- 
operation with  other  people — they  do  not  understand 
that  there  must  be  unity  both  of  leadership  and  of 
organization. 

"The  Bolshevist  Government  is  undoubtedly  try- 
ing to  create  more  discipline  and  organization,  but 
the  conditions  are  very  bad,  as  the  Bolshevists  know 
nothing  of  administration.  They  lose  themselves  in 
discussion  and  agitation.  In  the  last  quality  Sca- 
venius says  they  have  become  masters.  The  agitation 
depends  on  a  fantastical  and  immediate  world's  so- 
cial revolution,  which  is  probably  necessary  if  the 
Bolshevists  are  to  remain  in  power.  They  are  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  German  Revolution,  but  they  for- 
get that  Germany  is  a  modern  industrial  land.  Ger- 
many will  not,  as  did  Kerensky's  Russia,  wait  for 
peace,  and  Germany  will  now  soon  secure  her  consti- 
tutional assembly. 

"Lenin  perceives  that  his  dictatorship  is  weak 
and  he  is  trying  to  broaden  its  foundation  by  cement- 
ing the  union  between  the  social  revolutionaries  and 
the  higher  class  of  industrial  elements.  The  revolu- 
tionaries have  their  stronghold  in  the  peasants  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  smaller  towns.  Scavenius  thinks 
there  is  a  possibility  for  a  National-Democratic-So- 


cialistic Government.  The  social  revolutionaries  are 
embittered  over  the  Brest-Litovsk  Peace.  He  thinks 
also  that  if  the  Allies  are  to  intervene  they  should 
do  so  now,  as  by  Spring  it  will  be  too  late;  but  he 
says  that  what  Russia  needs  is  food — a  sack  of  barley 
is  better  than  a  cannon  and  will  be  received  with 
warm  friendship.  The  higher  class  of  the  industrial 
elements  hope  that  Bolshevism  will  fall  to  pieces  not 
as  a  martyr  but  rather  because  of  its  own  powerless- 
ness  to  make  peace  in  Russia. 

"One  knows  further  that  the  Bolshevists  have 
asked  the  Entente  for  peace.  Lenin  certainly  wishes 
to  strengthen  himself  as  he  did  at  Brest-Litovsk.  He 
is  a  far  greater  statesman  than  Kerensky.  The  great- 
est difficulty  is  the  old  government  debt,  of  which  40 
billions  are  due  France. 

"However,  the  Entente  ought  to  remember  with 
great  thankfulness  how  Russia  for  three  years  placed 
10,000,C00  people  and  untold  riches  on  the  altar  of 
war.  An  agreement  ought  to  be  reached,  which  first 
of  all  will  allow  Russia  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  great 
revolution.  Bolshevism  is  only  a  phase  of  the  revolu- 
tion, such  as  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France  in  1792- 
1793.  Through  all  the  difficulties  and  pain,  a  mod- 
ern civil-capitalistic  organization  will  come  to  the 
front,  but  the  time  for  that  is  not  yet  ripe.  It  should 
be  as  democratic  as  possible,  for  it  is  only  in  democ- 
racy that  Socialism  can  begin  its  struggle. 

"The  honest  Bolshevists  have  wrongly  interpreted 
the  manifesto  of  1847.  They  forget  that  Marx  and 
Engels  themselves  later  declared  that  this  manifesto 
was  antiquated  as  a  political  program  for  a  modern 
working  basis.  Marx  thought  in  epochs,  and  this  is 
forgotten  by  some  of  his  disciples.  He  saw  the  de- 
velopment as  a  whole,  and  hundreds  of  years  to  him 
seemed  only  as  a  day;  but  the  people  cannot  reverse, 
and  put  hundreds  of  years  in  one  day,  they  must  won- 
der, fight,  and  work  themselves  up  to  that  point. 

"For  the  sake  of  Russia,  as  well  as  the  whole 
world,  one  should  hope  that  the  working  classes  in 
the  Entente  will  shape  their  policy  in  favor  of  Rus- 
sia more  and  more.  In  the  coming  Peace  Confer- 
ence, that  policy  will  be  an  important  point." 

As  to  the  latest  peace  proposal  of  Lenin,  men- 
tioned by  the  above  paper,  the  Swedish  F olkets  Dag- 
blad  Politiken,  December  27,  contains  an  interview 
with  Litvinoff,  Ambassador  of  the  Soviet  Republic  to 
London,  in  which  he  thus  expresses  himself:  "Russia 
created  the  revolution  for  the  sake  of  peace;  her 
people  long  for  peace;  Russia's  working  class,  the 
Soviets,  have  offered  the  whole  world  peace.  Our 
last  All-Russian  Soviet  Congress  offered  the  Entente 
peace;  but  the  international  capitalists  do  not  want 
peace  with  Russia.  The  Russian  people,  in  order  to 
protect  themselves,  had  to  fight  against  the  armies  of 
the  Allies,  which  were  sent  into  Russia  ostensibly  to 
get  at  Germany.  The  Allies  must  now  see  that  the 
Russian  Revolution  cannot  be  put  down  by  force. 

Therefore,  the  Russian  Republic  has  again 
offered  peace  to  the  Allies  and  we  have  made  it 
openly  and  even  with  the  risk  that  it  would  show 
weakness  on  our  part.  We  wish  peace  so  that  we  can 
socially  and  economically  rebuild  Russia." 
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He  was  asked  if  any  reply  had  been  received,  and 
if  not,  what  this  signified.  '"The  Entente  powers  do 
not  wish  to  conclude  a  peace  with  a  socialistic  Russia. 
They  have  given  many  reasons  for  the  invasion  of  our 
country,  hut  their  only  motive  was  to  reinstate  the 
bourgeoisie."  Litvinoff  asserted  that  "no  matter  how 
strong  the  English  bourgeoisie  is,  and  no  matter  how 
large  a  majority  Lloyd  George  will  receive,  he  will 
have  an  opposition  against  him,  and  the  more  Eng- 
land wishes  to  wage  war  against  us,  the  stronger  this 
opposition  will  grow.  If  England  does  not  intervene, 
it  will  be  because  she  is  afraid  of  a  revolution  her- 
self." 

He  was  asked  whether  it  was  true  that  a  new  peace 
offer  had  been  made  to  the  Allies  while  the  Allied 
preliminary  peace  conferences  were  being  held.  Lit- 
vinoff replied  that  he  had  just  a  few  days  ago  left  a 
note  with  the  Allied  ambassadors  at  Stockholm,  in 
which  he,  "as  the  authorized  representative  of  the  So- 
viet Republic,  requested  an  opportunity  for  the  Al- 
lies and  Russia  to  settle  their  differences."  He  said 
he  "had  no  great  hope  that  this  note  would  ever  be 
considered,  but  it  showed  the  willingness  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  receive  peace;  and  any  responsibility 
for  future  bloodshed  rests  with  the  Allies.  The  So- 
viet Government  was  able  to  handle  the  situation  very 
well,  and  for  the  first  eight  months  of  this  Govern- 
ment there  was  not  a  single  death  sentence:  the  so- 
called  Red-Terror  began  only  when  the  bourgeoisie 
calld  in  the  Allied  troops;  but  after  the  victory  of  the 
Soviets,  the  bourgeois  papers  have  greatly  magnified 
the  'terror'  in  Russia.  If  the  Entente  powers  fight  the 
Soviets,  they  will  simply  be  fighting  for  the  czars." 

He  said  there  is  in  Russia  a  certain  distrust  to- 
wards Wilson  but  that  he  had  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr. 
Wilson  through  the  American  Embassy  at  Stockholm. 
In  this  telegram  he  "told  the  President  there  were 
two  courses  open  to  the  Entente:  one,  to  intervene  and 
cause  far  more  bloodshed,  misery,  and  desolation 
than  ever  before,  and  with  no  result;  the  other,  to 
weigh  the  complaints  against  the  Soviet  Government, 
to  investigate  them  thoroughly,  then  to  recall  the  Ger- 
man troops  from  Russia  and  to  raise  the  blockade, 
thereby  greatly  alleviating  the  misery  of  the  people." 
He  also  said  in  the  telegram  that  he  "relied  on  the 
Prsident's  sense  of  justice  to  be  fair  and  impartial 
before  deciding  the  matter." 

Litvinoff  said  he  "did  not  expect  much  satisfac- 
tion in  the  reply  to  this  note  to  Wilson,  even  if  he 
received  an  answer."  He  expressed  regret  that  Swe- 
den had  closed  her  doors  to  Russia  also,  as  it  was  the 
only  way  that  remained  for  Russia  to  negotiate  with 
the  outside  world. 

The  Norwegian  Social  Demokraten,  December  26, 
thinks  that  Lenin  would  be  a  great  man  if  he  could 
but  live  one  hundred  years  from  now.  It  does  not 
believe  the  Russian  leaders  can  hold  the  masses,  be- 
cause Bolshevism  is  not  developing  along  construc- 
tive lines.  "Does  any  sane  man  believe  that  a  new 
government  can  be  secured  in  a  country  represented 
by  such  a  group  of  dramers  as  Lenin  and  his  fol- 
lowers, who  are  dressed  in  the  costumes  of  idealism, 
with  a  great  starving  people  behind  them  who  are 


held  in  place  only  by  the  muzzles  of  the  rifles?  Karl 
Marx,  whose  teachings  the  Bolshevists  revere,  would 
certainly  wrinkle  his  learned  brow  with  great  sever- 
ity, if  from  his  heaven  he  could  look  down  upon  the 
Bolshevist  interpretation  of  his  views  and  plans  for  a 
State's  Socialistic  development." 

On  December  29,  the  paper  says:  "What  takes 
place  in  Russia  under  cover  of  the  Bolshevist  Gov- 
ernment is  a  great  agrarian  revolution.  It  is  Stoly- 
pin's  agrarian  reforms  which  began  in  1905  that  have 
now  taken  on  a  powerful  revolutionary  force.  All 
Bolshevists  hope  for  Liebknecht's  Social  Republic  in 
Germany,  and  together  with  it  the  great  Red  war 
shall  be  taken  up  against  the  Entente,  in  the  countries 
of  which  the  Bolshevists  count  on  the  breaking  out  of 
a  revolution." 

The  Norwegian  Morgenbladet,  December  28, 
gives  space  to  a  wild  rumor  that  General  Ludendorff 
is  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Bolshevist  armies.  This 
story,  according  to  the  Morgenbladet,  was  brought 
to  Sweden  by  "a  Russian,"  who  stated  also  that  "the 
present  strength  of  the  Bolshevists  is  600,000  men, 
but  by  the  Spring  they  will  number  two  or  three  mil- 
lion men.  The  Russian  ammunition  factories  are 
also  in  full  swing,  and  have  obtained  chemists  from 
Germany.  A  new  factory  has  been  started  for  the 
manufacture  of  hand  grenades  and  bombs." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Dutch 

The  Death  of  ex-President  Roosevelt 
In  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  ex-President 
Roosevelt,  the  Dutch  papers,  while  they  comment  on 
his  very  active  career  and  personal  characteristics, 
lay  special  stress  on  his  activities  during  the  war. 
Reference  is  duly  made  to  his  Dutch  ancestry. 

The  Telegraaf  (Liberal  Anglophile),  January  7, 
writes:  "In  his  last  days,  Roosevelt  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  victory  crown  the  efforts  of  the  Allies 
for  whom  he  professed  unreserved  sympathies,  and 
in  whose  service  he  so  readily  placed  his  four  sons. 
He  departed  but  a  few  weeks  before  the  Conference 
at  which  will  be  completed  the  peace  work  in  which 
he  was  all  the  more  interested  since  the  success  ob- 
tained by  his  friends,  the  Republicans,  in  the  Senate. 
Up  to  the  last  moment  he  followed  the  world  events 
with  the  deepest  interest  charactrized  by  the  most  fer- 
vent sympathies  for  England  and  particularly  for 
France.  ...  It  was  still  given  to  Roosevelt  to 
see  how,  in  spite  of  earlier  opposition,  Wilson's  trip 
to  Europe  became  such  a  success  as  to  convince  all 
Americans  that  their  cause  was  in  good  hands.  To 
Wilson  the  doors  of  the  Vatican  were  opened,  while 
lo  Roosevelt  they  remained  closed. 

".  .  .  Roosevelt,  with  his  impulsive,  almost 
impassioned  nature,  which  at  times  gave  to  people  the 
erroneous  impression  that  he  sought  publicity,  was 
regarded  by  Europeans  chiefly  as  a  typical  represen- 
tative of  the  peoples  of  the  New  Yorld  where,  in  the 
imagination  of  many,  the  inhabitants,  exhibiting  re- 
finement only  on  the  surface,  still  lived  in  a  romantic 
state  of  semi-wildness.  His  name  and  his  pictures 
with  his  thick  set  jaw  and  prominent  teeth,  in  fact 
recalled  prairie  chases  and  unbridled  outdoor  life.  . 

".    .    .    The  period  of  his  second  term  as  Pres- 
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ident  was  even  more  brilliant  than  his  first  term.  As 
pronounced  as  was  the  contrast  between  him  and  Wil- 
son, it  may  be  said  that  it  was  largely  due  to  Roose- 
velt's labors  that  America  gained  such  international 
prominence  which  enables  Wilson  to  accomplish  his 
great  and  noble  task.  .  .  .  Roosevelt's  media- 
tion between  Russia  and  Japan  earned  him  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Peace.  This  man,  who  was  the  most  deter- 
mined advocate  for  American  intervention  in  the  war, 
and  whose  personal  courage  withstood  the  hardest 
tests,  has  always  been  a  friend  of  peace.  ...  It 
should  again  be  emphasized  that  Roosevelt  was  neither 
a  man  favoring  war,  nor  an  American  militarist,  nor 
a  jingo,  but  he  was  an  internationalist  with  the  most 
advanced  principles.  He  wanted  intervention  in  or- 
der to  make  an  end  to  war.  He  did  not  hide  his  ex- 
treme aversion  to  German  imperialism,  and  he  be- 
came the  mind  of  the  anti-German  element  in  Am- 
erica. His  point  of  view  regarding  peace  differed 
somewhat  from  that  of  Wilson.  ...  He  did  not 
approve  of  the  limitation  of  the  American  and  British 
fleets,  and  he  thought  that  France  should  be  left  free 
to  maintain  as  strong  an  army  as  possible,  in  spite  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  so  long  as  there  appeared  the 
least  danger  from  Germany. 

"The  untiring  fighter  was  already  preparing  to 
make  a  stand  for  his  ideas.  He  again  became  a  factor 
which  the  entire  country  had  to  take#  into  account.  At 
the  moment  when,  more  than  ever,  he  must  have  felt 
the  need  of  strength,  a  premature  death  cut  short  his 
rich  and  glorious  life." 

Het  Vaderland  (Conservative  Germanophile), 
January  7,  after  making  a  brief  allusion  to  his  career, 
remarks:  "With  Roosevelt  disappears  an  American 
of  the  real  type:  impulsive,  self-important,  and  pub- 
licity seeking.  .  .  .  The  title  of  one  of  his  books 
'Big  Game  Shooting'  might  be  applied  to  the  cam 


paigns  he  busied  himself  with  during  his  entire  life. 
.  .  .  He  was  very  proud  of  his  membership  in  the 
Knickerbocker  Club,  as  the  descendant  of  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant." 

The  Nieuwe  Rotter damsche  Courant  (Liberal), 
January  7,  makes  him  the  subject  of  an  extensive  edi- 
torial. "When  in  1910  Roosevelt  visited  our  coun- 
try, there  was  no  man  or  woman  in  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica, who  enjoyed  such  universal  popularity  as  he.  He, 
the  descendant  of  a  Knickerbocker  family,  was  the 
object  of  hearty  receptions  everywhere,  and  here  he 
was  the  honored  guest  of  our  Queen.  .  .  .  After 
his  triumphal  journey  through  Europe,  he  would  have 
welcomed  a  third  presidential  term.  As  in  the  case 
of  Grant,  negative  success  attended  him.  From  this 
day  on,  the  importance  and  influence  of  the  'Colonel' 
decreased. 

"The  life  of  Roosevelt  resembles  a  novel.  .  .  . 
His  memorable  mediation  between  Russia  and  Japan 
resulting  in  peace,  considerably  raised  his  prestige 
abroad.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Roosevelt,  perhaps  the 
most  warlike  statesman  of  the  last  fifty  years,  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace.  ...  As  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  ultra-patriotic  nature  and  san- 
guine temperament  of  the  then  president  of  the  United 
States,  Roosevelt  represented  an  imperialistic  policy, 
as  appeared  from  the  spectacular  trip  around  the 
world  of  the  American  fleet,  the  fortification  of  the 
Panama  zone,  and  the  consolidation  of  American  ad- 
minstration  in  the  Philippines." 

This  journal  then  describes  the  various  phases  of 
Roosevelt's  political  life,  the  high  popularity  he  en- 
joyed, and  his  magnetic  influence  on  the  masses.  "It 
seems  to  us  that  his  exceptional  popularity  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  most  ideal  repre- 
sentative of  his  people,  wholly  living  with  and  for 
ihem,  and  that  he  was  the  type  of  an  American  at  his 
best." 
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ALLIED  PRESS — British 

Sir  Douglas  Haig's  Victory  Dispatch 
It  is  with  a  just  pride  that  the  entire  British  press 
comments  on  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  latest  dispatch,  pub- 
lished January  8, — "the  proudest  story  that  any  Brit- 
ish Commander  has  ever  had  to  tell"  (Times) — which 
sets  forth  the  British  part  in  the  war  from  the  end  of 
April,  1918,  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  (For 
comment  on  Marshal  Haig's  dispatch  on  the  opera- 
tions of  March,  1918,  see  Press  Review,  December 
28.)  "Presented  with  an  admirable  lucidity,  digni- 
fied and  terse,  the  record  demonstrates  how  the  Brit- 
ish Army,  having  been  brought  as  near  defeat  with- 
out being  defeated  as  any  other  army  in  history,  ral- 
lied its  spent  vigor,  assembled  and  trained  reinforce- 
ments, built  new  plans  on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  waited 
until  the  moment  came  to  strike,  struck  with  more 
than  all  the  old  weight  and  resolve  behind  the  blow, 
and  went  on  striking  until  the  resistance  of  the  enemy 
was  utterly  broken"  (Morning  Post).  The  comment 
in  all  of  the  papers  consists  almost  entirely  of  an  ex- 
pose of  the  contents  of  the  dispatch  with  the  high 
spots  thrown  into  relief  and  possesses,  therefore,  a 
general  similarity.  British  generalship  in  these  oper- 
ations receives  extensive  praise.  A  few  minor,  sup- 
plementary criticisms  of  one  kind  and  another  are 
to  be  found. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  dispatch  itself 
contain  those  points  (in  italics)  which  are  generally 
emphasized:  "In  three  months  of  epic  fighting  the 
British  Armies  in  France  have  brought  to  a  sudden 
and  dramatic  end  the  great  wearing-out  battle  of  the 
past  four  years. 

"In  our  admiration  for  this  outstanding  achieve- 
ment, the  long  years  of  patient  and  heroic  struggle  by 
which  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  enemy  were  grad- 
ually broken  down,  cannot  be  forgotten.  The  strain 
of  those  years  was  never-ceasing,  the  demands  they 
made  upon  the  best  of  the  Empire's  manhood  are  now 
known.  Yet  throughout  all  those  years,  and  amid 
the  hopes  and  disappointments  they  brought  with 
them,  the  confidence  of  our  troops  in  final  victory 
never  wavered.  Their  courage  and  resolution  rose  su- 
perior to  every  test,  their  cheerfulness  never  failing, 
however  terrible  the  conditions  in  which  they  lived 
and  fought.  By  the  long  road  they  trod  with  so  much 
faith  and  with  such  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  brav- 
ery, we  have  arrived  at  victory,  and  today  they  have 
their  reward. 

"The  work  begun  and  persevered  in  so  stead- 
fastly by  those  brave  men  has  been  completed  during 
the  present  year  with  a  thoroughness  to  which  the 
event  bears  witness,  and  with  a  gallantry  which  will 
live  for  all  time  in  the  history  of  our  country.  The 
annals  of  war  hold  record  of  no  more  wonderful  re- 
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covery  than  that  which,  three  months  after  the  tre- 
mendous blows  showered  upon  them  on  the  Somme 
and  on  the  Lys,  saw  the  undefeated  British  Armies 
advancing  from  victory  to  victory,  driving  their  erst- 
while triumphant  enemy  back  to  and  far  beyond  the 
line  from  which  he  started,  and  finally  forcing  him 
to  acknowledge  unconditional  defeat. 

"The  great  series  of  victories  won  by  the  British 
forces  between  the  8th  August  and  the  11th  Novem- 
ber is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  events  described 
in  this  dispatch. 

"In  the  decisive  contests  of  this  period,  the  strong- 
est and  most  vital  parts  of  the  enemy's  front  were 
attacked  by  the  British,  his  lateral  communications 
were  cut  and  his  best  divisions  fought  to  a  standstill. 
On  the  different  battle  fronts  187,000  prisoners  and 
2,850  guns  were  captured  by  us,  bringing  the  total 
of  our  prisoners  for  the  present  year  to  over  201,000. 
Immense  numbers  of  machine  guns  and  trench  mor- 
tars were  taken  also,  the  figures  of  those  actually 
counted  exceeding  29,000  machine  guns  and  some 
3,000  trench  mortars.  These  results  were  achieved 
by  59  fighting  British  divisions,  which  in  the  course 
of  three  months  of  battle  engaged  and  defeated  99 
separate  German  divisions. 

"This  record  furnishes  the  proof  of  the  skill  of 
our  commanders  and  their  staffs,  as  well  as  of  the 
fine  fighting  qualities  of  the  British  regimental  officer 
and  soldier.  It  is  a  proof  also  of  the  overwhelmingly 
decisive  part  played  by  the  British  Armies  on  the 
Western  Front  in  bringing  the  enemy  to  his  final  de- 
feat. 

"It  is  an  accepted  military  doctrine  that  in  good 
defensive  positions  any  given  force  can  hold  up  an 
attacking  force  of  considerably  greater  numbers.  This 
doctrine  was  proved  in  the  fighting  of  March  and 
April  of  this  year,  when,  despite  the  enormous  su- 
periority of  force  which  the  enemy  was  able  to  con- 
centrate against  the  right  of  the  British  Armies,  all 
his  efforts  to  effect  a  definite  break-through  were  frus- 
trated by  our  defence.  Yet,  as  has  been  seen,  when 
the  tide  of  battle  turned  and  the  British  Armies  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack,  throughout  practically  the  whole 
of  the  long  succession  of  battles  which  ended  in  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  German  powers  of  re- 
sistance, the  attacking  British  troops  were  numeri- 
cally inferior  to  the  German  forces  they  defeated. 

•        •  • 

"Despite  the  enormous  development  of  mechan- 
ical invention  in  every  phase  of  warfare,  the  place 
which  the  infantryman  has  always  held  as  the  main 
substance  and  foundation  of  an  army  is  as  secure  to- 
day as  in  any  period  of  history.  The  infantryman 
remains  the  backbone  of  defense  and  the  spearhead 
of  the  attack.    .  . 
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''The  military  situation  on  the  British  front  on 
the  morning  of  the  11th  November  can  he  stated  very 
shortly.  In  the  fighting  since  November  1st  our 
troops  had  broken  the  enemy's  resistance  beyond  pos- 
sibility of  recovery,  and  had  forced  on  him  a  disor- 
derly retreat  along  the  whole  front  of  the  British  Ar- 
mies. 

""The  strategic  plan  of  the  Allies  had  been  real- 
ized with  a  completeness  rarely  seen  in  war.  When 
the  armistice  was  signed  by  the  enemy,  his  defensive 
powers  had  already  been  definitely  destroyed.  A 
continuance  oj  hostilities  could  only  have  meant  dis- 
aster to  the  German  Armies  and  the  armed  invasion 
of  Germany." 

The  style  of  the  dispatch  receives  considerable 
attention.  The  Birmingham  Post,  January  9,  is  alone 
in  its  wish  ''that  its  author  had  been  endowed  with  a 
share  of  that  genius  for  vivid  description  so  effec- 
tively employed  by  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  in  his  memor- 
able story  of  the  forlorn  hope  of  Galiipoli."  Else- 
where there  is  nothing  but  praise  for  its  modesty,  con- 
ciseness, wealth  of  information  and  incident.  As  the 
Times,  January  8,  says:  "It  is  written  severely  and 
with  restraint,  as  a  dispatch  should  be,  and  it  is 
crammed  with  detail;  but  here  and  there  the  rare 
adjective  floating  in  a  sea  of  verbs  betrays  the  mascu- 
line emotion  and  the  just  pride  which  it  is  surely  no 
sin  to  indulge  in  once  or  twice  in  the  national  life. 
The  Dispatch  is  admirably  lucid  in  its  arrangement, 
and  deserves  to  become  a  classic  of  our  military  his- 
tory." 

The  reference  in  the  Dispatch  to  the  decisive  part 
played  by  the  British  Armies  is  emphasized  in  nearly 
all  of  the  papers  and  is  the  apparent  justification  for 
the  Morning  Post,  January  8,  in  saying  that  "The  Brit- 
ish Army  stood  between  Europe  and  disaster,  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  battle,"  and  for  the  statement  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  January  8,  that  the  British  "troops 
bore  the  fiercest  share  of  the  struggle  carried  off  the 
hardest-earned  of  its  laurels." 

The  Times,  Westminster  Gazette,  and  Irish  Times 
make  interesting  comparisons  between  the  operations 
of  this  war  and  past  British  military  achievements. 
"Compared  with  this,  what,  after  all,  are  they — 
those  great  military  exploits  of  the  past  on  which  we 
have  nurtured?    Wellington  never  commanded  more 
than  a  couple  of  British  divisions  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  in  this  struggle  the  whole  British  Army  at  Water- 
loo could  not  have  held  more  than  five  miles  of  the 
front.    Moreover,  those  old  struggles  were  short  and 
sharp  compared  to  the  long-drawn  agony  of  this — 
lyrical  episodes  compared  to  an  epic.    Neither  in 
the  demands  made  on  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  on 
his  staff,  nor  in  the  strain,  physical  and  moral,  to 
which  they  subjected  the  troops,  nor  even  in  the  exer- 
tions of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  will  those  early  strug- 
gles compare  with  this"  (Times). 

Such  comparisons  as  this,  expressed  or  implied 
from  the  contents  of  the  Dispatch,  lead  to  highly 
laudatory  statements  as  to  the  generalship  and  ability 
displayed  by  Marshal  Haig — "the  peer  of  the  greatest 
among  British  generals" — and  by  the  British  General 
Staff.    There  is  a  tendency  to  bring  in  Marshal  Foch 


for  purposes  of  comparison  as  well  as  praise.  "There 
is  nothing — not  one  word — to  impair  admiration  for 
the  rare  skill  which  Marshal  Foch  employed  in  choos- 
ing the  moment  and  direction  of  his  first  counter- 
stroke;  there  is  nothing  to  deprive  him  of  one  shred 
of  credit  for  the  masterly  conception  of  the  victorious 
autumn  campaign:  but  there  is  a  clear  difference  be- 
tween the  position  of  a  soldier  personally  directing 
the  movements  from  day  to  day  of  groups  of  armies 
along  the  whole  front,  and  that  of  a  co-ordinator  of 
the  activities  of  army  groups  under  separate  com- 
mands; and  it  is  in  the  latter  capacity  Marshal  Foch 
is  now  seen  to  have  acted"  (Birmingham  Post,  Janu- 
ary 9). 

The  Times,  January  8,  says  more  concretely:  "But 
even  the  genius  of  Foch  would  have  been  unavailing 
without  the  skill  of  the  British  General  Staff,  which, 
subject  to  the  general  plan  arranged  in  concert,  still 
retained  all  its  old  initiative."  The  Northern  Whig, 
January  8,  gives  some  advance  information  on  a  fu- 
ture historical  fact:  "When  the  inner  history  of  the 
war  comes  to  be  written  it  will  be  found  that  it  was 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  who  suggested  the  choice  of  Mar- 
shal Foch  as  generalissimo."  The  Daily  Express, 
(Tory),  January  8,  takes  the  opportunity  for  a  thrust 
at  President  Wilson:  "Marshal  Foch  pays  his  tribute 
to  that  incomparable  gallantry  of  our  men  which 
forced  the  final  position.  One  can  not  help  asking 
why  President  Wilson  has  never  said  a  word  in  praise 
of  what  the  British  Army  has  accomplished.  The 
men  who  left  their  island  security  to  preserve  the 
liberties  of  Europe  made  possible  all  the  President's 
schemes  and  ideals." 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
January  8,  is  the  most  niggardly  of  all  the  British 
papers  in  its  praise.  It  wishes  that  "the  conventions 
of  military  dispatches  allowed  a  commander  to  dis- 
cuss cause  and  effect  in  a  critical  spirit."  Following 
its  tendency  for  petty  fault-finding,  it  observes: 
"There  are  in  the  Dispatch  some  new  things  that  are 
said  and  some  old  things  that  are  missing.  We  hear 
nothing  of  the  very  interesting  moment  in  the  attack 
on  the  Hindenburg  Line  when  the  Americans  who 
were  acting  with  the  British  were  trapped  by  the  Ger- 
mans emerging  from  the  great  tunnel,  but  perhaps 
that  episode,  much  of  which  still  remains  obscure,  is 
left  for  the  American  dispatches  to  deal  with." 

Marshal  Haig's  closing  words  remind  us  that  mili- 
tary operations  are  not  yet  ended:  "I  propose  to  sub- 
mit at  a  later  date  a  further  and  final  dispatch  deal- 
ing with  the  advance  of  the  British  Armies  to  the 
Rhine  and  the  occupation  of  the  Cologne  bridgehead." 

ALLIED  PRESS— Italian 

Italian  Aims  and  the  Resignation  of  Signor 

Bissolati 

The  resignation,  late  in  December,  from  the  Ital- 
ian Cabinet,  of  the  reformist  Bissolati,  who  held  the 
portfolio  of  Minister  of  War  Pensions,  afforded  the 
press  the  opportunity  of  discussing  the  real  or  al- 
leged imperialism  of  the  Government.  What  was  the 
cause  of  the  Minister's  action? 

The  Giornale  d'ltalia  (Liberal,  Constitutional, 
Baron  Sonnino's  paper),  December  29,  believes  that 
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the  disagreement  between  Bissolati  and  the  other 
Ministers  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  wishes  Italy  to 
renounce  in  favor  of  the  Croats  that  part  of  Dal- 
matia  which  was  assigned  to  Italy  by  the  Treaty  of 
London. 

Commenting  on  this  view,  the  Roman  correspon- 
dent of  the  Secolo,  (Democratic,  Anti-Clerical),  De- 
cember 29,  says  that  the  Giornale  takes  good  care  not 
to  mention  that  Bissolati  wishes  to  save  Fiume  (quali- 
fied as  "very  Italian"),  "which  would  hope  in  vain 
for  help  from  the  defenders  of  the  intangibility  of 
the  Pact  of  London.  In  the  days  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  last  trip  of  Orlando  and  Sonnino  to  Paris, 
the  Council  of  Ministers  at  Bissolati's  request  dis- 
cussed foreign  poltics  in  two  sessions.  The  opposi- 
tion between  Bissolati  and  Sonnino  was  violent,  and 
this  time  there  was  no  reconciliation." 

The  Secolo  undertakes  to  dissipate  a  misunder- 
standing, "nourished  in  a  special  way  by  those  who 
did  not  want  the  war  and  who  were  Germanophile. 
They  say  Bissolati  does  not  wish  to  annex  Fiume  to 
Italy.  This  is  not  true.  The  one  who  does  not  want 
Fiume  is  he  who  pretends  strictly  to  observe  the  Pact 
of  London,  from  which  Fiume  is  excluded.  ^  We  must 
turn  another  unfounded  tale  to  ridicule.  Sonnino  is 
not  a  Nationalist  in  the  sense  of  Italian  Nationalism. 
He  is  merely  the  jealous  guardian  and  wishes  to  be 
the  scrupulous  executor  of  the  London  Pact.  Noth- 
ing more.  But  the  Nationalists  would  like  Spalato, 
and  the  Dalmatian  Coast  down  as  far  as  the  opening 
of  Cattaro.  Sonino  never  dreamed  of  wanting  all 
that,  although  he  allowed  a  dangerous  campaign  for 
Dalmatia  to  be  carried  on  in  his  press.  Besides 
there  is  the  question  of  Fiume.  Here  we  all  agree  in 
declaring  Fiume  Italian;  all,  Nationalists  or  not;  all, 
— except  Sonnino,  who  asks  for  the  application,  pure 
and  simple,  of  the  London  Pact.  So  it  is  seen  that 
people  are  quite  different  from  what  the  man  in  the 
street  thinks  they  are." 

(Giornale  d' Italia,  December  29):  "Orlando  has 
the  way  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  will  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  nation,  which  wishes  that  the  Italians 
of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  be  saved,  and  not 
left  under  the  fearful  yoke  of  the  Croats.    We  al- 
ready commence  to  have  a  taste  of  that  yoke  in  the 
ruffianly  actions  of  the  Croats  of  Spalato."   The  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  must  agree  absolutely  on  the  fun- 
damental questions  of  this  grave  hour,  "beginning 
with  the  vital  problem  of  the  Adriatic.  Certainly  the 
resignation  of  Bissolati  is  in  a  certain  sense  harmful 
to  the  public  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  can  strengthen 
the  erroneous  opinion  of  certain  foreign  circles  that 
Italy  is  not  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  claiming  Dal- 
matia, but  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  is  plainly  dem- 
onstrated that  the  renouncers  in  the  country  and  in 
the  parliament,  are  a  small  minority."    •    •    ■  yv' 
lando  can  remember  that,  "regarding  the  policies  fol- 
lowed by  him  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Italian  public  opinion  is  entirely  harmonious.  And 
this  is  the  only  thing  essential." 

(Corriere  d'ltalia,  Catholic,  December  29):  11 
Bissolati  resigned  because  of  a  disagreement  on  Ital- 
ian aspirations,  "we  will  say  at  once  that,  if  this  is 


the  truth,  the  political  episode  would  take  on  a  grave 
character,  as  it  would  deny  Italian  aspirations  the 
right  to  invoke  in  their  support  the  thought  of  a 
part  of  Italian  public  opinion.  Nothing  can  do  more 
harm  to  the  country  at  present  than  disagreement 
about  the  objects  we  wish  to  obtain  by  the  peace. 
And  let  us  also  add  that  if  it  were  true  that  Bis- 
solati wishes  to  leave  the  Ministry  because  he  sees  it 
does  not  sincerely  adhere  to  the  Wilsonian  program — 
Society  of  Nations — disarmament,  etc. — we  would 
certainly  be  with  him;  because  we  are  sure  that  the 
largest  majority  of  Italian  public  opinion  wishes  to 
see  that  program  carried  out  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
is  possible,  just  as  it  wishes  to  see  the  realization  of 
the  essential  aims  of  our  war, — that  is,  national  integ- 
rity and  the  security  of  the  frontiers." 

The  same  paper  (December  30),  again  contends 
that  there  can  be  no  substantial  disagreement  on  the 
acceptance  of  Wilson's  principles,  which  "the  science 
of  Italy  has  made  its  own  with  sincere  enthusiasm, 
and  which  do  not  conflict  with  Italy's  aspirations. 

(Corriere  della  S^ra,  Liberal,  December  29): 
"It  is  our  conviction  that  he  (Bissolati)  understands 
in  the  most  Italian,  in  the  most  human  way,  that  is, 
in  the  only  way  that  corresponds  to  the  lasting  senti- 
ment and  predominant  interest  of  the  Italian  people, 
the  peace  which  we  must  propose.  As  long  as  Bis- 
solati remains  Minister,  it  means,  in  the  Government, 
the  tendency  to  collaborate  sincerely  and  firmly  in  the 
great  attempt  undertaken  by  Wilson  to  found  a  new 
and  more  civilized  world  order:  it  means  reaction 
against  the  perilous  renascence  of  the  worst  nation- 
alistic instincts  which  are  here  and  there  again  sprout- 
ing among  the  peoples  drunk  with  victory.  If  Bisso- 
lati finds  himself  in  the  impossible  situation  of  re- 
maining in  the  Government,  we  will  find  ourselves 
confronted  by  a  political  crisis  the  gravity  and  pro- 
fundity of  which  we  abstain  for  the  moment  from 
measuring." 

(Mattino,  Naples,  December  29) :  "The  unfortu- 
nate and  regrettable  political  reasons  for  which  Bis- 
solati seems  to  have  resigned,  tend  to  produce  the 
opinion  that  the  Italian  Government,  in  fact  all  Ital- 
ian politics,  are  oriented  against  the  Wilsonian  prin- 
ciples. Let  us  give  over  the  comedy.  Let  us  come 
forth  from  misunderstandings.  If  there  is  one  nation 
among  the  Entente  powers  that  most  sincerely,  most 
cordially,  most  ardently  embraced  and  understood 
the  principles  of  Wilson,  that  nation  is  Italy.  If  there 
is  one  nation,  which  has  less  to  fear  from  a  rigid  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  the  American  President, 
and  which  on  the  contrary  invokes  the  rigid  applica- 
tion for  the  solution  of  those  problems  which  the  Lon- 
don Pact  does  not  contain,  such  as  Fiume  and  Spa- 
lato, that  nation  is  Italy.  And  finally,  if  there  is  one 
nation  thai  has  more  simply  fulfilled  a  difficult,  a 
terrible  duty,  and  asks  less  in  proportion  to  its  sacri- 
fices, that  country  is  Italy." 

(Avanti,  Milan,  Socialist,  December  30) :  "To- 
day we  know  as  much  as  we  did  yesterday."  The 
friends  of  Bissolati  say  he  resigned  because  he  dis- 
agreed with  the  Italian  Government,  "nay,  even  with 
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the  Entente  Cabinets,"  on  the  application  of  Wil- 
son's principles.  The  press  that  "adores"  Sonnino 
maintains  that  he  left  on  account  of  the  "so-called 
Dalmatian  aspirations."  This  is  all  very  plain.  "At 
this  juncture,  Bissolati's  party  does  not  like  to  he  con- 
sidered a  tepid  advocate  of  the  party  demanding  the 
entire  possession  of  the  other  shore.  Bissolati's  party 
conveniently  takes  refuge  in  Wilson's  theories,  in 
which  it  does  not  believe.  Sonnino's  party  doesn't 
like  to  he  classed  as  tepidly  Wilsonian,  and  poses  as 
a  defender  of  the  "National  right." 

"Neither  party  has  the  courage  to  assume  its  own 
responsibilities.  Bissolati's  party  doesn't  wish  to  say 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Italy  fully  to  recognize  the  rights 
of  the  Jugo-Slavs  to  the  other  shore — all  the  rights, 
none  excluded — and  to  say  at  the  same  time  that  this 
recognition  must  be  extended  to  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth,  conquerors  and  conquered,  in  the  Adratic,  on 
the  Rhine,  in  the  Colonies,  in  Russia,  in  Tripolitania, 
in  Egypt,  etc.  To  this  party  the  principles  of  Wilson 
have  boundaries  and  elasticity  .  .  .  Sonino's 
party  does  not  like  to  confess  that  it  ...  is  can- 
celling some  Wilsonian  principles,  that  for  the  vic- 
tor there  are  no  theories;  that  war  .  .  .  always 
has  imperialistic  aims;  that  liberty  and  justice  are 
matters  that  are  forgotten  when  things  have  gone  well; 
that  this  is  the  hour  in  which  whoever  can  affirm  more, 
does  not  lose  the  occasion  to  do  so;  that  if  this  pol- 
icy contains  the  germs  of  other  wars,  so  much  the 
better  for  militarism  and  for  the  big  industries.  .  . 
.  That  party  takes  refuge  in  a  modern  request  for 
natural  boundaries,  for  the  safety  of  the  country,  and 
maintains  that  nationalism,  imperialism,  domination, 
are  all  comprised  ...  in  the  Fourteen  Points 
of  Wilson." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

The  Crisis  in  the  Government 
Toward  the  end  of  December,  1918,  the  Revolu- 
tionary disorders  in  Berlin  reached  a  threatening 
stage.  Spartacists  with  arms  in  their  hands  paraded 
the  streets  at  will,  insulting  the  Government,  and  call- 
ing for  the  dissolution  of  the  Cabinet.  Roughly  speak- 
ing they  were  supported  by  the  most  disgruntled  ele- 
ments of  the  working  classes.  They  called  them  the 
champions  of  the  proletariat.  The  Government  seemed 
paralyzed,  and  took  no  decisive  action  of  any  kind. 
Indeed  the  faults  of  its  organization  could  scarcely 
lead  to  any  other  result.  Both  legislative  and  execu- 
tive bodies  were  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
Independent  and  Majority  Socialists.  The  former 
were  and  are  sympathetic  with  the  Spartacists  (or 
Bolshevists,  for  the  groups  are  almost  identical) ; 
though  their  program  is  impossible  to  define.  The 
Bolshevists  expressly  disown  them.  In  response,  the 
Independents  meekly  ignore  the  denunciation.  Lede- 
bour,  their  leader,  is  very  close  to  Leibknecht.  Prob- 
ably the  attitude  of  the  party  is  this:  Radical,  far 
more  radical  than  the  Majority  Socialists,  but  not  so 
radical  as  the  Spartacus  Group!  Haase,  Dittmann, 
Barth,  and  other  Independent  notables  seem  to  hesi- 
tate at  the  worst  excesses  of  the  Bolshevists  (such  as 
civil  war). 


The  supreme  legislative  body  of  the  Provisional 
German  Government  is  the  Central  Council  of  Work- 
in  gmen  and  Soldiers  in  Berlin,  composed  of  27  mem- 
bers. It  delegates  the  executive  power  and  the  real 
conduct  of  affairs  to  a  smaller  Council  of  People's 
Commissioners  (6  men).  The  former  authorities  of 
Cummune,  State,  and  Empire  continue  their  activity, 
but  are  strictly  subordinate  to  the  Revolutionary  Coun- 
cils. Ebert  is  prseident  of  the  executive  body,  which 
is  variously  spoken  of  as  the  Cabinet,  the  Government 
and  the  People's  Commission. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  the  Spartacists  attempted  a 
coup  d'etat.  They  gained  possession  of  the  Imperial 
Palace  and  whole  quarters  of  the  city.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment at  last  plucked  up  courage  to  resist.  Bloody 
fighting  took  place  in  the  streets.  The  Majority  So- 
cialists called  upon  the  population  to  express  its  mind 
on  'the  situation.  On  Sunday,  December  29,  mass 
demonstrations  took  place  all  over  Berlin,  against  the 
Spartacus  extremists  and  in  favor  of  the  Government. 
The  same  night  the  Central  Council  of  Workingmen 
and  Soldiers  accepted  the  resignation  of  the  three  In- 
dependent Socialists  in  the  Cabinet,  who  felt  com- 
pelled to  resigne  because  their  policy  of  obstruction 
was  disapproved.  On  December  30  the  Spartacus 
Alliance  held  a  National  Conference  in  Berlin.  Lieb- 
knecht  and  Radek,  the  Russian  Bolshevist  Commis- 
sioner, delivered  incendiary  speeches.  It  was  decided 
to  use  violence  if  necessary.  The  Independents  were 
warned  that  their  policy  did  not  suit  the  Bolshevists 
any  more  than  it  did  the  Governments  Socialists. 

For  days  before  the  climax,  the  newspapers  had 
been  writing  about  the  crisis,  so  that  they  were  not 
surprised  at  the  withdrawal  of  the  Independents. 
However,  the  event  was  unanimously  construed  as  a 
grant  of  power  to  the  Government,  as  an  authoriza- 
tion to  uphold  order  by  force  of  arms  if  necessary. 
Noske,  Loebe,  and  Wissel,  all  Majority  Socialists, 
were  named  to  replace  the  Independents;  but  Loebe 
declined  his  nomination  with  thanks.  The  People's 
Commission  now  consists  of  five  extremely  conserva- 
tive Socialists. 

In  predicting  the  crisis,  the  Hamburger  Nachrichi 
ten,  December  29,  a  Conservative  paper,  printed  the 
following  editorial.  One  might  almost  believe  that 
it  was  Vorwaei'ts,  defending  the  Government  view- 
point, so  explicit  is  the  language.  "The  lack  of  power 
intrusted  to  the  People's  Commission  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  present  crisis.  .  .  .  Because  they  felt 
themselves  too  weak  to  carry  out  their  policies,  the 
Commissioners  have  had  to  submit  to  all  sorts  of  in- 
dignities, such  as  the  temporary  arrest  of  Ebert  and 
Landsberg  in  the  Chancellor's  Palace.  They  were 
obliged  to  conclude  an  insipid  compromise  with  the 
extremists  after  the  street  fighting  of  December  24. 
They  had  to  justify  their  stroke  on  Christmas  night, 
which  saved  the  life  of  Police  Commandant  Wels,  by 
the  public  announcement  that  it  was  the  only  thing 
to  do  consonant  with  the  duty  of  the  Government  and 
the  reputation  of  the  Republic  abroad.  Another  such 
day  and  we  will  lose  the  rank  of  a  state  with  which 
a  definite  peace  can  be  concluded. 

"The  Government  has  not  yet  been  able  to  over- 
come the  Bolshevists,  though  they  are  daily  stigma- 
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tized  by  Vonvaerts  as  a  criminal  and  accursed  mi- 
nority. It  feels  its  power  crippled  in  still  another 
way  (i.  e.  by  the  Independents).  The  incoherent 
speeches  of  Commissioner  Earth  against  his  col- 
leagues, sometimes  proved  to  be  false,  bear  witness 
to  this  discord.  Commissioner  Haase,  too,  lately  re- 
fused to  support  Ebert's  law  advancing  the  date  of 
elections  for  the  National  Assembly  to  January  19. 
He  held  fast  to  the  original  date  of  February  16.  Two 
separatist  tendencies  have  been  visible  in  the  Govern- 
ment; which  have  been  made  use  of  by  the  Bolshe- 
vists to  incite  bloody  riots  in  Berlin  and  excesses  in 
the  Ruhr  region.  The  Spartacists  counted  openly  on 
their  Independent  supporters  in  the  Government.  .  . 
.  They  hesitated  at  no  means  of  deception,  not  even 
falsified  telegrams. 

"So  the  crisis  gradually  reduced  itself  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Independents  and  the  Majority 
Socialists  could  continue  to  co-operate  in  the  same 
government.  Yet  a  new  dissension  was  feared  even 
if  the  Independents  did  resign,  i.  e.  the  formation  of 
a  rival  government  and  the  opening  of  a  battle  be- 
tween the  two  wings  of  the  Socialist  Party.  Vorwa^rts 
says  that  if  the  two  groups  are  to  co-operate  further, 
the  Independents  will  have  to  support  the  Government 
in  its  policy  of  assuring  safe  elections  for  the  Assem- 
bly, and  as  a  consequence  thereto  will  have  to  take 
a  definite  position  against  the  Sparta*cus  Alliance. 
Well  said!  But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Independents 
are  ready  to  do  this.  By  it  they  would  lose  their  best 
speaker  and  theorist,  Ledebour. 

"The  composition  of  the  People's  Commission  was 
intended  only  as  a  compromise,  until  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Assembly,  and  was  practicable  only  if 
the  thoughtless  elements  within  it  refrained  from  in- 
trigues. But  they  did  not  refrain.  Ebert,  Scheide- 
mann  and  Landsberg  do  not  wish  to  bear  the  responsi- 
bility any  longer  for  the  effect  of  these  intrigues  on 
German  foreign  politics.  That  is  the  cause  of  their 
call:  'Give  us  power.'  Great  demonstrations  are 
slated  for  today  in  Berlin;  even  bourgeois  elements 
have  been  invited.  The  Majority  Socialists  hope  to 
gain  strength,  by  taking  a  sort  of  plebiscite.  We  be- 
lieve that  they  will  be  supported  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  German  people.    .    .  ." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  December  31,  inter- 
prets the  popular  demonstrations  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  government  in  a  plausible  way.  "Yester- 
day's demonstrations  in  Berlin  were  a  flaming  protest 
against  the  policy  of  violence  of  the  Left,  which  is 
threatening  the  existence  of  our  new  democratic  state. 
Men,  women,  boys  and  girls,  from  every  walk  of  life, 
gave  a  passionate  outlet  to  their  feelings.  No  enemy 
paper,  of  the  Left  or  Right,  dares  to  contest  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  demonstration.  The  Ebert-Scheide- 
mann  Government  can  assume  that  it  has  received  a 
great  vote  of  confidence  from  the  people,  a  mandate 
to  protect  the  People's  Republic  with  every  means  at 
hand.  Its  plenary  powers  have  been  increased. 
Through  the  departure  of  the  Independents,  the  Social 
Drnocratic  Government  has  received  a  free  hand. 

"The  question  remains,  however,  whether  it  will 
know  how  to  use  the  power  placed  in  its  hands,  and 


whether  its  leaders,  above  all  Herr  Ebert,  can  over- 
come their  hesitation  to  oppose  the  terrorists  by 
force.  Every  Republic  at  some  time  in  its  existence 
has  to  repress  disturbers  of  the  peace.  We  await  the 
Government's  action.  However,  it  would  be  decep- 
tive to  believe  that  yesterday's  plebiscite  and  the  elim- 
ination of  the  Independents  were  the  only  things 
necessary  to  assure  order.  The  Spartacists,  and  that 
part  of  the  Independents  which  is  allied  with  them, 
are  gathering  their  forces  for  action.  They  make  no 
concealment  of  the  fact  that  they  will  fight  bitterly 
against  democratic  development,  and  the  convening 
of  the  National  Assembly.  That  much  is  plain  also 
from  the  declarations  of  the  fallen  Ministers.  These 
terrorist  and  communist  elements,  which  are  bent  on 
the  fall  of  the  Social  Democratic  Republic,  will  open 
their  attack  soon,  for  every  day  now  strengthens  the 
power  of  the  present  regime. 

"No  one  in  Berlin  is  ignorant  that  there  will  be 
more  revolutionary  uprisings.  The  future  looks  more 
troubled  than  the  past;  since  a  part  of  the  Independ- 
ents have  united  with  the  Spartacists,  and  both  have 
been  strengthened  by  the  acquisition  of  Russian  Bol- 
shevist leaders.  Radek,  who  heretofore  has  conducted 
his  conspiracies  and  plots  in  Russia,  is  in  Berlin;  the 
rumor  that  he  had  left  is  false.  He  took  part  in  yes- 
terday's "National  Assembly  of  the  Spartacus  Group," 
which  changed  the  name  of  the  faction  to  the  'New- 
Communist  Party.'  Radek  is  the  chief  of  the  Bolshe- 
vist Bureau  of  Propaganda,  cleverly  conducted  from 
Moscow.  We  may  judge  the  new  Communistic  party 
from  its  sponsor.    .    .  . 

"Die  Freiheit  (Radical  Social  organ)  denies  that 
Haase,  Dittman,  and  Barth  were  forced  out  of  the 
Council  of  People's  Commissioners.  On  the  contrary, 
the  feeling  in  the  Central  Council  was  that  they  should 
remain.  However,  the  feeling  of  duty  and  the 
strength  of  their  convictions  had  long  ago  determined 
them  to  resign  if  the  Majority  Socialists  ever  fell  back 
on  the  support  of  the  old  military  power. 

"It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  other  Inde- 
pendent delegates,  who  remain  in  the  Prussian  Min- 
istry and  some  of  the  Imperial  posts,  will  also  re- 
sign. A  controversy  will  undoubtedly  rage  about  the 
person  of  Police  President  Eichhorn."  (These  pre- 
dictions have  been  borne  out  by  the  accounts  of  the 
Allied  press.) 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  adds  a  few  more  lines 
on  the  meeting  of  the  Spartacus  Alliance  on  Decem- 
ber 30.  Evidently  their  very  violence  is  their  weak- 
ness. "Liebknecht  drew  a  sharp  line  of  distinction 
between  Spartacists  and  Independents.  After  the  In- 
dependents, on  November  9,  had  degraded  themselves 
to  the  level  of  participation  in  the  cowardly  Ebert- 
Scheidemann  Government,  further  co-operation  with 
them  was  impossible.  Liebknecht  said:  'The  with- 
drawal of  the  Independents  from  the  Government  was 
only  an  attempt  to  revivify  a  half -dead  body.  The 
Independents  are  a  danger  for  the  Revolution.  We 
must  separate  ourselves  from  them  unmistakably,  and 
form  a  Revolutionary  Communistic  Party  of  our  own.' 
After  this  speech,  the  meeting  acclaimed  the  Soviet 
delegations  from  Russia,  and  listened  to  an  address 
by  Radek." 
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Vorwaerts,  December  30,  bursts  out  into  columns 
of  exultant  oratory.  It  almost  seems  to  believe  that 
the  Golden  Age  has  arrived  for  Germany,  for  now  in- 
deed, for  the  first  time,  a  purely  Social-Democratic 
Government  is  in  power.  A  Herculean  labor,  how- 
ever, remains  to  be  accomplished.  .  .  .  The 
situation  of  the  German  people  is  critical.  Work  must 
be  created  and  bread  provided,  for  without  these  Ger- 
many is  lost.  .  .  .  Order  and  security  must 
be  maintained,  and  production  re-established.  .  .  . 
In  20  days  all  the  preparations  for  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Assembly  will  have  to  be  concluded. 
Surely  that  alone  is  no  easy  task.  No  more  speeches! 
Revolutionary  deeds  are  necessary." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swedish  and  Danish 

The  Situation  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  the 

Baltic 

The  Scandinavian  countries,  especially  Sweden, 
are  intensely  interested  in  events  taking  place  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic  Sea — Sweden  more  than 
the  other  two  because  she  at  one  time  owned  all  the 
territory  adjacent  to  the  Baltic,  and  because  a  great 
many  Swedes  are  living  in  Lithuania,  in  Esthonia, 
and  on  the  Finnish  coast.  Just  now  the  interest  is 
centered  in  the  struggle  of  the  two  newest  countries 
on  the  Baltic,  the  Republics  of  Lithuania  and  Esthonia 
against  the  Bolshevist  hordes.  Esthonia,  in  which 
there  are  about  8,000  Swedes,  has  formally  asked 
the  Swedish  Government  to  intervene  in  her  behalf. 
There  is  a  certain  element  in  Sweden  favorable  to 
such  action,  but  the  Swedish  Constitution  forbids  the 
sending  of  the  Army  outside  her  own  domain,  except 
with  consent  of  the  Riksdag;  and  this  consent  it  is  im- 
possible to  secure  at  the  present  time. 

The  Swedish  Nya  Dagligt  Allehanda  (Progres- 
sive), is  in  favor  of  intervention.  On  December  22, 
in  an  editorial  headed,  "Esthonia's  Need  and  Scandi- 
navia's Responsibility,"  it  says  "that  the  Esthonian 
Government  has  sent  the  Swedish  Consul  back  to  Swe- 
den requesting  help  from  the  Swedish  Government 
against  the  Bolshevists.  The  Consul  stated  in  Sweden 
that  Esthonia,  over  two  months  ago,  asked  aid  of  Eng- 
land against  the  Bolshevists;  but  England  refused  to 
send  anything  but  arms  and  munitions  and  stated  that 
Scandinavia  was  the  logical  country  to  provide  assist- 
ance. This  assistance  the  consul  was  now  looking  for, 
but  the  Swedish  Foreign  Minister  had  told  him  that 
no  such  aid  could  be  given." 

The  same  paper,  in  replying  to  an  argument  that 
Sweden  should  not  help  Esthonia,  says:  "What! 
Sweden  has  no  mission  to  fulfill  on  the  Baltic  Sea? 
No  historical  responsibility  to  those  provinces  which 
at  one  time  received  their  culture  from  us?  Of 
course,  Esthonia  is  not  as  close  to  us  as  is  Finland, 
but  memories  of  Sweden  are  still  to  be  found  in  Es- 
thonia. We  have  more  than  once  heard  voices  which, 
since  the  revolution  broke  out  in  Russia,  show  that 
they  still  remember  the  old  union  with  Sweden  and  ex- 
pect help  from  us. 

"It  seems  that  Finland  will  be  the  country  to  pay 
off  the  old  obligations  from  a  by-gone  day.  General 
Mannerheim  has  decided  to  provide  Esthonia  with 


flour;  and  a  voluntary  expedition  is  being  fitted  out  in 
Finland  for  the  aid  of  Esthonia.  No  doubt  such  an 
expedition  will  also  be  sent  out  from  Sweden  pro- 
vided it  can  be  financed.  Perhaps  it  will  be  shown 
that  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  Sweden  for  the  Baltic 
provinces  is  much  stronger  and  warmer  than  the  Gov- 
ernment and  governing  parties  wish  to  know." 

The  Swedish  Svenska  Dagbladet  (Conservative), 
December  30,  is  also  in  favor  of  some  action  by  Swe- 
den. "It  is  evident  that  everything  possible  must  be 
done  quickly  and  effectively  to  bring  help  to  the 
Swedes  in  oppression  and  danger  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Baltic.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  this  aid  could 
be  given  to  Esthonia  and  Lithuania  by  the  English, 
and  especially  the  aid  in  war  material.  But  if  any  aid 
can  be  given  by  Sweden,  it  should  be  given  immedi- 
ately." 

As  to  the  actual  conditions  in  both  Esthonia  and 
Lithuania,  all  agree  that  they  are  very  grave.  The 
Swedish  Nya  Dagligt  Allehanda,  December  30,  con- 
tains an  interview  of  President  Tschakste  of  the  Lithu- 
anian Republic,  who  at  that  time  was  in  Stockholm  to 
secure  aid  for  his  country.  He  explained  the  situation 
as  follows:  "Lithuania,  with  an  area  of  59,000  square 
kilometers,  has  a  population  of  2,600,000,  composed 
approximately,  of  75.8  per  cent.  Lithuanians,  7.9  per 
cent.  Russians,  6.4  per  cent.  Jews,  and  3.7  per  cent. 
Germans;  it  is  the  most  productive  of  the  Russian 
provinces,  closely  resembling  Denmark,  with  a  culture 
of  its  own. 

"The  Bolshevists  are  now  trying  to  overcome  this 
Republic  and  to  secure  its  chief  cities  of  Libau  and 
Windau.  Money  is  plentiful,  but  troops  are  scarce, 
as  the  crack  Lithuanian  regiments  are  now  serving  in 
Ukraine.  So  the  great  need  is  to  raise  an  army  as 
soon  as  possible.  Help  is  expected  from  Sweden  in 
the  way  of  officers,  and  from  the  Allies  in  the  way  of 
munitions  of  war.  The  opposing  Bolshjevists  are 
poorly  led,  armed  and  trained,  and  have  many  Chi- 
nese in  their  ranks." 

The  Swedish  Stockholm  Dagblad  (Conservative), 
December  27,  contains  a  dispatch  from  the  Finnish 
newspaper,  Abo  Underrattelser,  as  to  the  conditions 
in  Esthonia,  which  says  in  part:  "The  Esthonian  Gov- 
ernment has  become  acquainted  with  a  plot  whereby 
the  enemy  is  being  aided  by  a  number  of  revolution- 
ists within  the  country  itself.  Great  agitations  have 
taken  place  within  the  country  and  bloodshed  has  also 
occurred.  The  Government  has  seized  all  the  re- 
sources to  hinder  the  breaking  out  of  a  revolution.  A 
military  dictator  has  been  appointed  who  has  forbid- 
den all  carrying  of  weapons,  holding  of  public  assem- 
blies, delivering  of  speeches,  etc."  The  same  Finnish 
paper  also  says  that  food  in  the  country  districts  as 
well  as  in  the  towns  is  becoming  scarcer. 

The  Swedish  Svenska  Dagbladet,  December  27, 
contains  a  dispatch  from  the  Esthonian  front,  which 
tells  of  the  Esthonian  troops  being  driven  back.  In 
addition  to  fighting  the  Bolshevists,  the  Esthonians 
must  also  contend  against  the  Germans  who  are  still 
in  the  country,  and  who,  in  the  general  confusion, 
cannot  refrain  from  plundering.  The  dispatch  re- 
ferring to  the  Germans  says:  "The  German  troops 
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have  retired  from  Dorpat,  and  are  falling  back  to 
Riga.  Their  infantry  is  demoralized  and  has  com- 
menced to  plunder;  stopping  them  we  had  an  engage- 
ment with  them,  whereby  we  suffered  losses  in  dead 
and  wounded.  Our  request  that  the  Germans  should 
entrain  from  Reval  was  overruled  by  the  German 
commander  at  Riga. 

The  Esthonians  are,  however,  going  to  receive  aid 
from  voluntary  expeditions  which  are  being  fitted  out 
.in  both  Finland  and  Sweden.    Nothing  is  known  as 
yet  of  the  strength  of  the  expedition  from  Sweden, 
but  it  is  assumed  it  will  be  as  large  as  the  Finnish  In 
re-ard  to  the  latter,  the  Swedish  Nya  Daghgt  Alle- 
handa,  December  30,  says:    "The  voluntary  expedi- 
tion from  Finland  to  Esthonia  will  be  powerful— 
men  are  coming  in  by  thousands.    The  total  strength 
of  Esthonia  is  about  12,000  men.    The  defense  has 
been  better  since  England  has  furnished  munitions 
of  war    The  Esthonian  Minister  of  War  has  said  the 
situation  is  grave  but  not  hopeless.    The  Russians 
residing  in  Finland  are  also  planning  an  expedition  to 
Esthonia." 

The  Danish  press  is  also  concerned  over  the  bol- 
shevist  developments  so  close  to  Denmark.    The  Dan- 


ish Berlingske  Tidende,  January  3,  says:  "The  Bol- 
shevist progress  in  the  East  Baltic  provinces  can  give 
as  food  for  serious  thought.  It  is  no  use  to  regard  the 
Bolshevists  there  as  quantite  negligible.  Both  in  Swe- 
den and  Finland  the  idea  of  a  voluntary  expedition 
has  been  well  received:  in  Finland,  for  self-preserva- 
tion against  a  common  enemy;  in  Sweden,  for  the  sake 
of  the  historical  connection  between  that  country  and 
these  provinces." 

The  Danish  Nationaltidende,  January  2,  seems 
to  think  that  Bolshevist  victory  in  the  East  Baltic  prov- 
inces will  give  Bolshevism  a  good  jumping-off  place 
to  get  at  the  rest  of  the  world.   "With  the  downfall  of 
Germany,  Courland,  Lithuania,  and  Esthonia  were 
freed  from  all  danger  in  the  West;  but  a  new  danger 
has  sprung  up  in  the  East,  in  the  shape  of  Bolshevism. 
Lenin  and  Trotzky  now  have  a  free  hand  to  begin  an 
armed  propaganda  in  these  countries.    Here  the  gate 
seems  to  be  open;  here  they  can  make  their  first  spring 
out  into  the  world  with  their  highly-touted  theories. 
It  is  the  irony  of  history  that  the  Bolshevist  regime, 
which  has  crushed  the  old  Czar  Government,  is  now 
following  in  the  tracks  of  that  Government  m  a  iar 
greater  degree,  with  a  much  more  bloody  tyranny 
within,  and  a  greater  lust  of  conquest  without. 
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President  Wilson's  Visit  to  Italy 
" .     .     .    Today,  all  Italy,  without  exception,  is 
unanimous  in  the  welcome  which  expresses  the  most 
fervid  gratitude  to,  and  the  sincerest  admiration  of, 
the  great  republic  across  the  ocean,  which  never,  since 
George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  had  among 
its  leaders  a  more  worthy  representative  than  Wood- 
row  Wilson.     ...     So  Mr.  President,  if  a  paper 
of  any  party  welcomes  you  reverently  and  cordially, 
it  is  sure  to  welcome  you  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
Italian  press." — (Corriere  della  Sera,  Milan,  Liberal, 
January  2).    These  last  words  (with  one  notable  ex- 
ception, to  be  mentioned  later)  are  fully  borne  out 
by  the  attitude  assumed  toward  the  President  by  the 
papers  of  Italy.    Needless  to  say,  the  fullest  account 
is  given  of  the  whole  visit,  of  the  receptions,  banquets, 
demonstrations.   Such  words  as  "triumphal,  unforget- 
table, grandiose,"  are  used  of  the  Roman  and  Milan- 
ese receptions  and  manifestations. 

(Epoca,  Orlando's  paper,  January  4) :  "All  Rome 
is  literally  around  Wilson.  .  .  .-  The  city  of- 
fers him  its  heart.  .  .  .  Everyone  who  knows 
this  singular  Roman  multitude  knows  that,  if  it  gives 
itself  to  anyone  .  .  .  it  is  because  it  loves  that 
person.  .  .  .  Anyone  who  stood  among  the 
crowd  can  say  that  Wilson  is  loved.  .  .  .  The 
President,  who  has  a  religious  temperament,  a  tem- 
perament exquisitely  sensitive,  must  surely  feel  what 
profound  idealism  there  is  in  this  Italian  fervor  for 
his  person.  ...  To  all  that  crowd  that  cheers 
him,  Wilson  is  justice  and  the  future." 

Some  of  the  papers  acquaint  their  readers  with 
the  President's  life,  habits,  tastes.    (Corriere  d' Italia, 
January  3;  Gazzetta  di  Venezia,  January  3.)  The 
Idea  Nazionale,  January  4,  gives  pictures  and  a  brief 
biography  of  the  three  great  American  presidents, 
Washington,  Lincoln,  Wilson.    The  personality^  of 
President  Wilson  received  no  little  attention.  "He 
spoke  with  clearness  of  diction  and  deep  feeling." 
"The  impression  that  Wilson  excited  in  everyone  was 
deep,  on  account  of  the  sincerity  and  the  cordiality  of 
his  words  and  actions."    "He  speaks  as  if  he  was  de- 
livering a  lecture  from  his  professorial  chair — a  chair 
that  has  become  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  world.'' 
Miss  Wilson  has  "her  father's  large  and  serene  smile." 
(Secolo,  January  5)— "It  is  noted  that,  in  Turin, 
when  the  crowd  shouted,    Ewiva    Wilson!  Ewiva 
America!  he  cried  back  in  Italian,  Ewiva  Italia." 
(Epoca,  January  3.) 

What  Wilson  represents,  what  his  visit  signifies, 
is  thus  set  forth  by  some  of  the  journals.  (Mattino, 
Naples,  January  3):  "Wilson  brings  us  the  an- 
nouncement and  the  commencement  of  fraternity 
among  men."  The  Caffero  (Genoa,  January  3)  speaks 
of  him  as  "the  man  who  crossed  the  ocean,  bringing 


intact  with  him  all  those  ideals  for  which  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  fluttered  and  shone  on  the  battle- 
field." (Secolo,  Milan,  Democratic,  January  5) :  "He 
is  for  us  more  than  the  head,  the  representative  of  the 
powerful  people  that  extended  its  hand  to  Europe  to 
save  it  from  slavery  and  shame.    In  him  speaks  and 
thrives  the  moral  idea  of  the  great  war.    He  is  the 
supreme  hope  of  democracy."  (Tempo,  Rome,  Janu- 
ary 4,  1919) — ""Before  Wilson  decided  to  speak  as 
judge,  and  to  intervene  as  armed  arbiter,  the  peoples 
did  not  know;  they  followed  leaders,  who,  almost  al- 
ways, did  not  believe  their  own  words.     ...  It 
was  a  war,  not  a  crusade.    The  word  of  Wilson  as- 
signed a  reason  for  the  war,  and  found  it  in  the  human 
conscience.     ...     Men  looked  at  one  another 
and  recognized  themselves.    Their  dumb  thought  re- 
vealed itself  at  the  voice  that  arose  from  the  souls,  and 
descended  from  the  heavens.    Then  truly,  and  then 
only,  did  the  war  become  universal;  then  only  was  it 
ennobled  by  a  religious  thought." 

(Epoca,  Rome,  January  3) :  In  large  type,  on 
the  top  of  the  front  page  are  these  words.  "On  the 
point  of  death,  humanity  heard  the  voice  of  Wilson; 
it  will  not  be  able  to  forget  the  words  of  the  savior." 
The  following  day,  in  the  same  place  and  way,  the 
same  paper  says — "he  comes  from  afar  as  a  Messiah; 
he  freed  the  world  from  the  reign  of  arms;  he  imper- 
sonates the  hope  of  the  people.  Ewiva!" 

The  Corriere  della  Sera,  January  7,  says  when 
wishing  farewell  to  Wilson:  "Our  best  wishes  ac- 
company him;  and  never,  as  at  this  moment,  despite 
certain  appearances,  are  we  so  certain  in  interpreting 
the  conscience  of  the  better  part  of  Italy.  Never 
were  we  so  certain  of  being  right  as  when 
we  affirmed  that,  if  the  old  diplomacy  is  to  reappear 
at  the  Congress  of  Paris,  a  hundred  and  some  years 
after  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  plenipotentiary  of 
the  peoples,  the  only  plenipotentiary  of  the  peoples, 
will  be  Wilson." 

Comment  on  the  Speeches  of  the  President 
(Secolo,  January  5) :  "In  each  of  his  Roman 
speeches,  President  Wilson  had  amiable  words  for 
our  people.  Most  amiable  are  those  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  our  sovereigns,  in  the  customary  toast  at 
the  banquet  in  the  Quirinal.  But  in  the  Parliament 
and  on  the  Campidoglio,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
explicit  profession  of  his  ideas  on  the  peace  of  right 
and  justice  which  must  heal  the  discords  of  the  world. 
He  celebrated  the  victory,  only  inasmuch  as  it  per- 
mitted him  to  hope  for  the  advent  of  a  new  society 
which  would  mean  the  liberty  and  reconciliation  of 
peoples."  (Idea  Nazionale,  Rome,  Nationalist,  Janu- 
ary 5) :  "Wilson  spoke  to  the  Italians  yesterday  as  to 
the  precursors  and  artisans  of  the  peace  to  which  the 
people  aspire,  as  to  the  sureties  of  a  future  in  which 
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it  behooves  the  great  nations  to  educate  a  vaster  civi- 
lized world  for  liberty  and  independence;  he  recog- 
nized in  Italian  history,  in  Italian  sacrifice,  in  Italian 
will,  the  highest  titles  of  humanity.  (Corriere  della 
Sera,  January  7) :  "The  speeches  of  President  Wilson 
have  always  issued  from  the  halls  where  they  were  de- 
livered, in  order  to  seek  the  audience  to  which  they 
were  really  addressed:  the  tone,  the  words,  the 
judgment,  with  their  honest  clearness,  with  their  inti- 
mate emotion,  with  their  humanity,  superior  to  the 
petty  duties  of  ceremonial,  were  for  the  people,  who 
must,  who  can  understand,  and  who  can  by  their  con- 
sent give  a  new  movement  to  events." 

(Epoca,  January  5) :  "The  speeches  of  Wilson  in 
Rome  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  usual  comments. 

.  As  to  the  political  content  of  the  President's 
speeches,  his  words  have  confirmed  with  an  insistance 
certainly  not  casual,  ...  the  revolutionary 
intention  which  urged  the  American  democracy  to  in- 
tervene on  our  side  in  the  struggle.  We  can  affirm  with 
certainty  that  in  Italy  nothing  was  expected  with 
greater  anxiety  than  this  confirmation."  (Corriere 
d' Italia,  Rome,  Catholic,  January  5):  ".  .  .  No 
Italian  will  fail  to  note  .  .  .  how  Wilson  rec- 
ognized the  ideal  aims  for  which  Italy  entered  the  war. 
The  exchange  of  toasts  at  the  banquet  in  the  Quirinal 
assumes  in  a  most  effective  manner  the  two  concepts 
from  which  Wilson's  visit  receives  the  highest  and 
most  important  significance: — Italian  consent  to  the 
Wilson  peace  program,  the  new  and  more  intimate 
cordiality  that  will  mark  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries.  The  King  declared  to  the  President  that 
Italy  intended  to  co-operate  with  him,  in  the  most  cor- 
dial manner,  in  order  to  create  the  Society  of  Nations. 
Let  it  be  noted  that  this  declaration  has  not  yet  been 
made,  in  such  an  explicit  way,  by  any  of  the  heads  of 
the  states  that  have  received  the  American  President. 

It  can  be  said  that  in  Italy  President  Wil- 
son found  the  warmest,  the  most  unanimous  adhesion 
to  the  ideas  that  he  defends. 

Some  Topics  Discussed  During  the  Visit 
On  January  3,  the  Epoca  published  an  article, 
"Affinities,"  written  by  Alberto  Giovanelli,  an  Italian 
Deputy.  "Rome,  for  centuries  accustomed  to  receive 
victors  covered  with  military  glory,  is  preparing  to  re- 
ceive a  guest  tomorrow,  who  can  pride  himself  on  a 
great  victory  won  by  the  strength  of  ideas  more  than 
by  the  superiority  of  arms.  He  is  the  head  of  the  great- 
est democracy  of  modern  times.  He  hurled  his  country 
into  the  huge  struggle  solely  in  order  to  make  justice 
triumph.  .  .  .  American  intervention  was  de- 
cisive. Italy  recognizes  it  today,  and  will  always  re- 
member it.  America  has  never  been  distant  from 
Italy,  as  millions  of  Italians  have  emigrated  there. 
This  forms  a  link  between  the  two  countries  that  can 
never  be  broken,  which  is  cemented,  rather,  by  the  fact 
that  Italy  cannot  have  interests  which  conflict  with 
American  interests,  but  on  the  contrary  has  common 
aims  in  the  province  of  idealism.  .  .  .  Our 
claims  do  not  conflict  with  President  Wilson's  princi- 
ples. .  .  .  Italy,  drained  and  impoverished  by 
the  war  more  than  any  other  Entente  country,  at  last 
enclosed  within  its  natural  boundaries,  desires  noth- 


ing more  than  to  resume  in  peace  its  fruitful  works 
and  sees  in  the  Society  of  Nations  a  state  of  things,  in 
which  all  disputes  being  abolished  by  reciprocal  trea- 
ties, its  life  can  develop  without  disturbance.  Like 
the  United  States,  it  wants  general  disarmament  and 
understands  that  this  cannot  be  realized  without 
a  League  of  Peoples.  Italy's  interests  agree  more  with 
American  interests  than  with  the  interests  of  any 
other  country.  ..." 

{Corriere  d' Italia,  January  3) — This  paper  con- 
siders "Italy  and  Wilson  in  the  presence  of  the  peace 
problem.  This  must  be  the  special  result  of  Wilson's 
visit.  ...  It  must  be  made  clear  that  Italy 
on  the  subject  of  the  peace  problem  is  with  Wilson. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  President  has  heard  men- 
tion made  in  other  countries  of  an  'Italian  imperial- 
ism.' Mention  is  made  of  it  especially  there  where 
political  currents  seem  to  prevail  which  tend  to  exploit 
in  the  greatest  measure  possible,  the  victory  of  arms, 
without  wishing  to  admit  that  this  tendency  can  and 
must  inspire  Italy  with  the  concern  to  safeguard  in- 
terests which,  in  the  competition  of  interests  so  heat- 
edly supported,  become  essential  to  her  safety  and 
her  life.  Mention  is  made  of  this  where  the  skepticism 
about  the  realization  of  the  Wilson  ideals  leads  to 
the  preparation  of  new  systems  of  European  equi- 
librium, in  presence  of  which,  if  Italy  should  not  take 
precautions  in  time,  she  would  run  the  risk  of  signing, 
as  far  as  she  is  concerned,  a  treaty  of  slavery.  But  no 
country  by  spirit  and  tradition  is  less  imperialistic 
than  Italy.  ...  On  the  eve  of  the  arrival  of 
the  President,  the  King  of  Italy  expressed  felicitously 
the  real  thought,  the  profound  will,  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple. .  .  .  the  fidelity  of  Italy  to  the  principles 
of  justice  for  all  peoples;  he  reaffirmed  the  aspira- 
tion for  a  new  international  order,  in  which,  as  much 
as  possible,  causes  of  dissension  would  be  removed. 

Italy  asks  for  herself  only  the  attainment 
of  her  legitimate  national  aspirations  and  she  is  ready 
to  make  more  than  one  sacrifice  to  render  possible 
the  realization  of  the  Society  of  Nations.  She  asks 
only  that  the  same  spirit  inspire  all  her  Allies.  To- 
day Italy  is  'Wilsonian,'  because  she  is  and  always 
has  been  profoundly  Christian.  .  .  .  We  do 
not  know  what  impressions  the  President  brought 
away  from  Paris  and  London.  However,  it  is  said 
that  he  showed  that  he  understood  the  reserves  and 
anxieties  which  were  exposed  to  him.  Italy  also  has 
her  reserves  and  anxieties,  but  without  doubt  they  are 
a  little  more  easily  understood.     .     .  ." 

(Corriere  della  Sera,  January  5) :  Wilson  is  "the 
man  whose  fame  and  whose  moral  power  increase 
from  day  to  day,  the  man  who  saved  the  war  of  lib- 
eration from  the  perils  of  war,  and  who  is  exerting 
himself  to  save  victory  from  the  perils  of  victory. 
He  comes  among  us  (to  Milan)  the  more  esteemed 
and  more  honored  after  his  speeches  in  Rome.  .  .  . 
Some  days  ago  we  heard  one  of  the  most  powerful 
voices  of  the  Entente  proclaim  the  utility  of  the  old 
system  of  alliances  founded  on  the  old  theory  of  equi- 
librium. President  Wilson  is  not  of  this  mind.  .  .  . 
We  believes  that  President  Wilson  is  right.  .  .  . 
We  must  be  with  Wilson. 
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(Idea  Nazionale,  January  4) :    "The  President  of 
the  United  States  has  come  among  us  with  his  prom- 
ises of  the  Society  of  Nations  and  of  the  abolition  of 
wars."    But  all  European  history  has  been  a  history 
of  '"incessant  strife  between  the  expansion  of  races 
and  the  narrowness  of  frontiers.     .     .     .     'On  ac- 
count of  all  these  human  passions  there  has  always 
been  war  in  the  world.    But  war  itself 
founded  the  law  of  nations,  the  society  of  the  human 
race.     .     .     .'    Such  are  the  words  that  Rome  will 
say  to  Wilson  for  Italy,  for  the  Europe  which  he  has 
visited  or  will  visit.    And  we  are  certain  that  our  just 
necessities  will  be  known  to  him,  our  necessities  for 
which  we  did  and  suffered  so  much,  for  which  we  will 
do  and  suffer  everything,  inevitably.    With  our  des- 
tiny and  our  land,  we  cannot  do  otherwise.    With  our 
history,  we  must  not  do  otherwise.    It  is  probable  that 
the  clear  sighted  President.     .     .     .     hears  men- 
tion made  of  a  small  sea  that  washes  our  coast,  of 
mountains  that  hem  us  in,  of  little  cities  that,  from  the 
opposite  bank  hold  out  their  arms  to  us,  asking  for  lib- 
eration.   They  are  small  cities,  like  Spalato,  for  in- 
stance.   But  since  it  is  our  destiny  that  in  extent  of 
time  we  have  what  the  fortunate  America  has  in  ex*tent 
of  territory;  there,  in  those  little  cities,  in  that  little 
name,  are  accumulated  2,000  years  of  our  history,  the 
history  of  the  Roman  eagle,  the  history  of  the  Vene- 
tian lion.   Therefore,  our  just  claims  are  found  there. 
We  are  sure  that  to  Wilson     ...     in  Rome  our 
just  rights  and  necessities  have  appeared." 

(Aventi,  Milan,  Socialist  organ,  January  4) :  Ad- 
dress of  the  Italian  Socialist  Party,  to  Professor 
Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.    "In  the  chorus  of  applause  and  homage 
which  today  greeted  your  arrival  in  the  Italian  capi- 
tal one  voice  was  missing:    Ours."    The  Italian  So- 
cialist Party  was  always  against  the  war.    The  states 
with  which  America  is  associated  are  getting  ready  to 
make  peace,  to  guarantee  a  peaceful  existence  for  peo- 
ples in  the  future.    "We  do  not  believe  that  they  will 
succeed  in  this  undertaking,  because  it  is  destiny  that 
the  ruling  classes  in  all  nations,  drawn  into  the  vortex 
of  competition,  speculation  and  capitalistic  accumu- 
lation, are  always  led,  sooner  or  later,  to  let  loose 
bloody  conflicts.     .     .     .     There  is  one  remedy. 
.     .'    .     .     The  establishment  of  the  Socialistic 
regime  of  justice  and  equality,  by  means  of  the  sup- 
pression of  private  right  and  private  property  which 
divides  men  into  classes,  makes  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  live  by  work  and  salary,  the  slaves  of 
the  privileged  minority,  the  possessor  of  wealth  and 
power.     ...     By  the  intervention  of  the  United 
States  in  the  European  war,  those  noble  declarations 
of  yours  (peace  without  victory,  etc.)  passed  into  the 
second  line,  if  they  were  not  completely  forgotten.  We 
will  not  forget  them,  because  they  are  the  proof  of  the 
fatal  contradictions  between  which  the  world  of  prop- 
erty and  capital  is  compelled   to  fight.     .     .  • 
While  the  various  governments  said  they  were  fighting 
for  liberty,  they  persecuted  anyone  in  their  own  states 
who  opposed  the  war.    The  American  Government 
persecuted  the  American  Socialists  and  the  I.  W.  W  s. 


".     .     .     Wre  do  not  know  what  part  of  the 
peace  conditions  proclaimed  in  your  speeches  wiii 
survive  the  conclusion  of  peace  itself. 
You  see,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  we  have  reason  tor 
not  participating  in  the  receptions  given  you,  not  from 
lack  of  courtesy  to  your  person,  but  because  we  cannot 
share  the  blind  confidence  that  many  place  in  your 
work  at  the  present  moment.   The  old  states  of  Europe 
are  too  much  linked  with  the  interests  of  the  dominat- 
ing classes,  to  abandon,  at  your  example,  those  diplo- 
matic and  military  institutions  that  are  a  perpetual 
menace  to  the  peace  of  peoples.    The  free  American 
institutions  could  not  hinder  the  American  people 
from  being  drawn  into  the  war.   American  militarism, 
tiiough  improvised,  was  not  less  powerful  than  the  tra- 
ditional Eupropean  militarism.    While  recognizing 
that  your  intervention  in  the  war  hastened  the  solu- 
tion, we  are  convinced  that  it  cannot  give  peoples  a 
real  guarantee  for  a  future  peace.     .     .     . "  Con- 
sideration is  then  recommended  of  the  fourteen  points 
of  Kienthan, — the  Internationalist  Program  drawn 
up  in  1916.   This  address  was  censored. 

On  January  5  the  same  paper  prints  an  article 
from  its  Roman  correspondent  entitled  "'Words  and 
Deeds:"  "The  whole  Italian  press  is  praising  to  the 
stars  the  discourses,  which,  with  American  prodigal- 
ity, President  Wilson  poured  forth  in  Rome.  .  .  . 
The  order  of  the  day  is  'All  Wilsonites.'   And  all  are, 

or  pretend  to  be  The  explanation  of  this 

phenomenon  is  obvious.  Everyone  knows  that  speeches 
are  only  speeches,  and  everyone  knows  that  noihing 
is  lost  in  applauding  them,  even  though  deep  down  in 
one's  heart,  exists  the  intention  of  doing  just  the  oppo- 
site.    .     .     .     Wilson  is  the  author  of  the  Fourteen 
Points;-  Wilson  preached  to  a  world  covered  with 
blood,  moral  doctrines  against  brute  force;  it's  true; 
but  Wilson  also  waged  war.     .     •     •    This  is  the 
reason  why  his  words  do  not  displease  the  European 
bourgeoisie,  who  know  only  too  well  that  the  President 
of  the  American  Republic  is  not  obliged  to  make 
deeds  square  with  ivords.    Yesterday  he  spoke  of  the 
absolute  independence  of  peoples.     Bui  American 
troops  are  in  Russia,  against  the  government  that  the 
people  freely  chose!    Yesterday  he  said  that  in  the 
future  the  world  must  be  ruled,  not  by  the  equilibrium 
of  force,  but  by  love.     ...     But  already  M. 
Clemenceau  has  announced  that  the  world  of  tomor- 
row is  to  be  ruled  by  the  equilibrium  of  force,  by  the 
alliances  of  military  powers,  and  by  the  naval  suprem- 
acy of  England.    And  Clemenceau  added  that  the 
American  President  shared  his  point  of  view,  which 
is  also  that  of  Lloyd  George.    Wilson  has  also  ex- 
pressed hope  for  the  reign  of  peace.    But  from  Amer- 
ica comes  the  news  of  the  preparation  of  a  huge  war 
fleet."     .     •     •     Therefore   toasts    and  speeches 
"will  soon  be  forgotten,  as  the  Fourteen  Points  were 
forgotten  and  so  many  other  American  things!  _  The 
bourgeoisie  which  has  conquered,  wish  to  obtain  all 
the  possible  and  imaginable  advantages  of  the  vic- 
tory,    .     .     .     while,  in  the  meanwhile,  trying  to 
put  the  masses  to  sleep  with  the  fictitious  enthusiasm 
for  the  philosopher  who  will  soon  be  far  away." 
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NEUTRAL  PRESS— Dutch 

President  Wilson's  Conference  With  the  Pope 
With  reference  to  President  Wilson's  visit  to 
Italy,  the  Dutch  press  emphasized  his  conference  with 
the  Pope. 

Thus  Ret  V aderland  (Conservative,  Germano- 
phile),  January  7,  writes: 

"The  visit  paid  by  President  Wilson  to  the  Pope 
is  notable  in  many  respects.  Benedict  XV  often  met 
with  rebuke  during  this  past  war  for  his  neutrality. 
The  Pope  said  in  his  peace  note  of  August  1,  1917, 
that  it  was  his  aim  to  maintain  an  absolutely  neutral 
standpoint  with  reference  to  the  fighting  nations,  such 
a  neutral  standpoint  as  required  from  a  man  who,  as 
a  father,  loves  all  his  children  with  the  same  affection. 
In  the  Entente  countries,  hpwever,  no  one  could  un- 
derstand why  the  Pope  remained  silent  when  the  Lusi- 
tania  was  sunk,  when  Miss  Cavell  and  Captain  Fryatt 
were  executed,  when  many  other  facts  alarmed  the  en- 
tire world;  and  his  voice  sounded  only  very  weak  after 
the  destruction  of  cathedrals,  and  after  the  deporta- 
tions of  members  of  religious  orders." 

""In  addition  to  the  Allied  countries,  Catholics 
spoke  once  in  a  while  of  the  possibility  that  Germany 
was  favored  in  order  to  punish  impious  France,  apos- 
tate England,  schismatic  Russia,  Socialistic  Belgium 
and  Italy,  who  put  a  stop  to  the  power  of  the  Pope. 
It  is  self-evident  that  so  ridiculous  an  idea  never  re- 
ceived the  ratification  of  the  Vatican.  However,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  policy  of  the  Vatican  toward 
the  Central  Powers  was  a  policy  of  friendly  neutrali- 
ty. Does  not  Germany  count  24  million  Catholics, 
and  was  it  not  foretold  that  the  Pope  would  be  sent 
out  of  Rome  if  the  Hapsburgs  should  no  longer 
reign? 

"Now,  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  no  longer  e..  .its,  yet 
the  Pope  not  only  remains  in  Rome,  but  is  even  visited 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  whom  the 
eyes  of  the  entire  world  are  centered.  Whether  the  visit 
was  more  than  a  polite  act,  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
conference  between  Wilson  and  the  Papal  Secretary  of 
State,  although  it  was  short,  indicates  the  possibility 
that  there  was  a  political  meaning  to  it.  As  is  well 
known,  the  question  had  previously  been  asked 
whether  the  Pope  would  be  represented  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  and  even  at  that  time,  some  Entente  states- 
men had  declared  themselves  against  it.  It  is  also  re- 
markable that  the  President,  when  paying  his  visit  to 
the  Vatican,  left  the  American  Embassy,  therefore, 
American  territory.  By  doing  so,  he  followed  the  same 
policy  as  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  who  went  to  Pope  Leo  XIII 
on  April  23,  1893,  not  from  the  Quirinal,  where  he 
was  the  guest  of  the  Italian  king,  but  from  the  building 
of  the  German  Embassy." 

After  summarizing  the  President's  trip  to  Italy, 
and  giving  full  details  of  his  visits  to  the  different 
cities,  the  Maasbode  (Catholic)  January  7,  remarks: 
"With  a  vivacity  and  clearness  of  mind,  which  show 
his  strong  physical  condition,  President  Wilson  fin- 
ished his  visit  to  the  Eternal  City.  The  point  of  inter- 
est, however,  of  his  visit  to  Rome,  notwithstanding  all 
variety  and  celebrations  in  honor  of  the  American 
guest,  was  the  quiet  reception  in  the  Vatican,  and  the 
conference  which  took  place  between  the  Pope  and  the 


President.  The  effect  of  this  visit  has  drawn  more 
public  attention  than  any  other  occurrence,  because 
of  its  enormous  spiritual  importance.  No  matter  how 
hurried  the  visit  of  the  peace  apostle  may  have  been, 
and  however  much  he  is  taken  away  from  his  real 
peace  work  on  account  of  different  celebrations  in  the 
places  he  visits,  the  American  President  apparently 
knows  both  how  to  use  his  strong  influence,  and  how  to 
let  his  mind  continue  to  work." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Ludendorff  and  the  Armistice 
Since  the  resignation  of  Ludendorff  in  the  month 
of  October  he  has  been,  among  radical  elements  in 
Germany,  an  object  of  hatred  and  scorn.  He  is  charged 
with  being  the  author  of  Germany's  woes,  the  motive 
power  behind  her  catastrophe.  Radical  speakers  dis- 
course upon  the  treachery  of  Ludendorff,  and  German 
newspapers  discuss  glibly  his  numerous  tactical  er- 
rors. 

Accused  among  men,  pursued  in  his  wanderings 
in  foreign  lands  by  every  insult  from  his  corn-patri- 
ots, few  there  are  who  are  willing  to  come  to  his 

defense. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  it  was  Lundendorff 
who  impressed  upon  the  German  Government  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  armistice.  There  has  been  much  specu- 
lation as  to  the  time  when  he  first  made  known  his 
belief  that  an  armistice  must  be  obtained.  An  arti- 
cle by  Wilhelm  Breucker,  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt, 
January  3,  while  defending  Ludendorff,  throws  some 
light  upon  his  attitude  toward  the  armistice: 

"On  the  3rd  of  January,  Wilhelm  Breucker  pre- 
sented an  article  concerning  the  charges  against  Lud- 
endorff which  places  him,  in  opposition  to  the  state- 
ments of  Prince  Max,  Count  Czernin  and  others,  on  the 
side  of  Ludendorff  and  deals  especially  with  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  armistice  request.  The  author 
stands  in  close  personal  relation  to  General  Luden- 
dorff and  has  had  a  favorable  opportunity,  since  the 
retirement  of  the  latter,  to  speak  freely  with  him  con- 
cerning the  final  events  of  the  war.  It  is  gathered  from 
the  article  particularly  that  on  November  13,  Luden- 
dorff' sent  to  the  Revolutionary  Government,  at  that 
time  in  control,  the  following  statement:  'Tell  me 
what  you  desire  of  me.  I  do  not  oppose  you,  on  the 
contrary  I  place  myself  under  the  guidance  of  my  con- 
victions, loyally  in  support  of  the  regime  which  has 
its  existence  as  a  result  of  the  Kaiser's  abdication. 
But  I  must  ask  your  protection  against  the  violence 
and  persecutions  of  those  elements,  ill  disposed  and 
hostile  toward  me — not  that  I  myself  wish  it,  but  that 
those  who  are  ready  to  shelter  me  may  be  spared  an- 
noyance. If  it  is  not  practicable,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  yield  this  protection,  then  I  ask  of  you  per- 
mission to  go  for  a  time  into  a  foreign  country  until 
conditions  in  Germany  are  again  stable.  I  wish  to 
state  particularly,  however,  that  I  await  the  oppor- 
tunity and  shall  at  all  times  be  ready  to  render  full 
account  of  my  plans  and  my  actions.' 

"On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Ludendorff  was 
informed  that  the  Government  agreed  that  he  should 
go  into  a  foreign  country.  Next  the  article  reviews 
the  situation  of  the  last  year  and,  through  appealing 
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ENEMY  PRESS — German,  Continued 

to  the  confirmation  of  Count  Czernin,  establishes  the 
fact  that  the  Entente  had  never  declared  that  Germany 
would  be  permitted  to  return  to  its  status  quo  ante 
bellum.  On  the  contrary  the  Entente  had  declared 
that  they  would  destroy  Germany.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, if  the  German  Government  did  not  have 
the  assurance  that  a  peace  of  compromise  could  be  ob- 
tained, certainly  it  could  not  permit  the  German  peo- 
ple to  deceive  itself  with  the  thought  that  it  could  ob- 
tain at  any  time  a  tolerable  peace. 

"Also  the  peace  plan  of  Wilson  in  the  year  1917 
was  not  even  regarded  seriously  by  the  Government 
itself  as  an  acceptable  possibility  for  the  attainment 
of  peace.   In  the  Autumn  of  1918  it  would  have  been 
even  less  possible  to  arrive  at  a  peace  of  compromise. 
It  would  be  infamous  slander  if  it  were  maintained 
that,  at  that  time,  the  hope  of  peace  was  shattered  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  Ludendorff  insisted  upon  carry- 
ing the  war  to  Longwy  and  Briey  and  to  Belgium  and 
the  Flanders  coast.    He  was  forced  to  fight  only  be- 
cause the  enemy  was  determined  to  carry  on  the 
struggle.    The  continuance  of  the  war  also  was  the 
result  of  a  desire  not  to  wage  a  war  of  annexation,  but 
to  bring  the  enemy  to  the  peace  table.    Even  before 
the  beginning  of  the  great  American  effort  on  June  3, 
at  the  very  height  of  our  achievements,  Ludendorff 
said  to  one  of  his  prominent  party  leaders:  'It  is  time 
to  seek  peace.'    But  this  was  not  to  come  to  pass.  At 
the  beginning  of  July,  Ludendorff  still  hoped  that 
through  a  decisive  stroke  he  would  bring  the  enemy  to 
a  consideration  of  peace.   By  this  hope  he  was  led  to 
the  well-known  failure  of  July  15,  and  this  hope  was 
steadily  to  decline  after  the  heavy  reverses  of  August 
19.    Sick  of  soul,  Ludendorff  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  a  military  victory  could  not  be  won.  In 
the  middle  of  August,  he  made  known  this  conviction 
to  the  government. 

"The  article  then  reiterates,  concerning  this  situ- 
ation, the  various  negotiations  previously  described, 
between  the  Government  and  the  military  authorities 
in  September,  and  at  the  time  of  the  sudden  faithless 
desertion  of  Bulgaria.  The  passionate  desire  of  Lud- 
endorff for  a  conclusion  of  peace  was  the  result  not 
of  nervous  break-down  or  faint-heartedness,  but  of  a 
well-grounded  conviction  that  the  situation  could  only 
continue  to  grow  worse  and  that  24  hours  of  further 
bloodshed  should  be  avoided.  However,  Ludendorff 
never  said  that  the  Western  Front  could  hold  only  24 
hours  longer.  Also  he  stated  with  particular  empha- 
sis that  the  things  which  threatened  Germany's  life 
must  still  be  opposed,  even  the  fear  of  being  beaten. 

"Through  the  resulting  exchange  of  notes  with 
America,  the  second  note  clearly  showed  that  the  de- 
sire of  the  Entente  was  to  destroy  Germany.  There- 
upon Ludendorff  pointed  out  the  necessity  both  of  an- 
swering with  firmness  and  of  protecting  the  interests 
of  Germany.  In  agreement  with  Admiral  Scheer,  he 
approved  of  abandoning  the  U-boat  war.  But  not  the 
strengthening  of  our  position  in  the  West,  nor  the  bet- 
ter outlook  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  but 
only  the  open  intention  of  the  enemy  to  make  Ger- 
many helpless,  forced  Ludendorff  to  give  himself  up 
to  pursuing  the  war  further.    Also  on  October  5, 


Prince  Max  took  exactly  the  same  position  in  the 
Reichstag.  In  the  deiisive  conference  of  October  17, 
Ludendorff  gave  expression  to  the  following  view- 
point: 'As  before,  i  now  believe,  that  we  must  ob- 
tain armistice  terms,  if  possible,  but  we  can  accept 
only  such  terms  as  will  permit  of  an  orderly  evacua- 
tion of  the  occupied  territory;  furthermore,  it  must 
be  of  two  or  three  months'  duration.  Moreover  we 
can  accept  no  conditions  which  will  make  impossible 
the  renewal  of  hostilities.  That  this,  however,  is  the 
intention  of  the  enemy  is  clear  after  this  note.  These 
conditions,  of  course,  we  shall  oppose.  Before  we  go 
further  with  this  matter,  the  enemy  must  tell  exactly 
the  meaning  of  his  conditions.  Break  off  without 
hesitation!  On  the  contrary!  Tell  us  at  once  exactly 
what  do  you  wish  us  to  do?  If  the  enemy  imposes 
conditions  contrary  to  our  national  honor,  such  con- 
ditions as  will  perforce  restore  our  fighting  courage, 
then  certainly  we  cannot  accept  his  terms.' 

"Furthermore  the  article  says:  Prince  Max  of 
Baden,  in  his  recently  published  statement  writes  the 
following:  'Now  the  military  authorities  declared 
before  the  first  of  October  that  in  their  judgment  the 
situation  was  critical.'  We  might  have  said  what  mili- 
tary authority  told  him  that!  General  Ludendorff, 
was  it  not? 

"The  position  of  this  article  seems  in  many  ways 
to  clear  up  the  situation.  For  us  there  has  never  been 
any  doubt  that  the  enemy  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  compromise  peace,  and  that  particularly  the 
feeble  conduct  of  the  Government  in  the  bitter  con- 
troversy, with  its  watchwords  compromise  peace  and 
peace  of  force,  is  entirely  responsible  for  the  confu- 
sion of  the  real  meaning  and  the  resultant  weakening 
of  our  power  of  resistance.  After  all  this,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  military  authority  was  not  deceived 
concerning  the  actual  possibility  of  victory  and  above 
all  concerning  the  significance  of  the  American  aid. 


NEUTRAL  PRESS— Swedish  and  Danish 

The  Punishment  of  the  ex-Kaiser 
Not  much  has  been  said  in  the  Scandinavian  press 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  ex-Emperor  of  Germany.  But 
from  two  or  three  sources  opinions  are  expressed  as  to 
the  probabilities  of  calling  him  to  justice. 

The  Danish  Nationakidende,  December  6,  holds 
that  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  the  punish- 
ment of  the  ex-Kaiser.  "Can  Kaiser  Wilhelm  be  pun- 
ished? Of  course  he  can.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
deny  such  a  right  to  the  law  of  nations.  The  law  for 
kings  is  as  yet  mostly  unwritten.  However,  the  well- 
known  phrase  'no  punishment  without  law'  does  not 
hold  good  in  war.  The  things  for  which  Miss  Cavell 
and  Captain  Fryatt  were  executed  are  not  punishable 
by  any  laws  in  military  usage.  Even  the  shooting  of 
spies  is  not  a  written  law. 

"Since  the  Paris  Congress  of  1856  and  The  Hague 
Conventions  of  1899  and  1907,  several  articles  have 
been  subscribed  to  by  the  warring  nations  as  to  how 
war  should  be  conducted,  .  .  .  and  if  one  na- 
tion refuses  to  abide  by  its  agreement,  that  will  fur- 
nish the  grounds  for  punishing  its  guilty  leaders." 
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This  paper,  however,  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  method 
of  physically  apprehending  the  Kaiser.  It  seems, 
contrary  to  general  public  knowledge,  that  there  is  an 
international  agreement  which  provides  a  loophole 
for  such  little  embarrassments  as  that  in  which  the 
Kaiser  finds  himself  at  the  present  time.  ""It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  any  country  to  compel  Holland 
to  deliver  up  the  Kaiser,  because  nowadays  extra- 
dition treaties  between  countries  are  limited  to  the 
extent  that  no  political  malefactor  is  to  be  delivered 
or  extradited  from  one  country  to  another.  England 
herself  has  been  in  the  past  the  most  stiff-necked  of 
all  in  following  this  out." 

The  Danish  Berlingske  Tidende,  December  6,  is 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to  try  the  Kaiser, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  court  with  juris- 
diction to  try  the  case.  Also  if  the  Kaiser  is  punished 
his  so-called  "martyrdom"  will,  in  the  eyes  of  history, 
simply  re-act  on  those  who  caused  him  to  be  punished. 
The  paper  says: 

"The  Kaiser's  transgressions  are  very  keenly  em- 
phasized in  the  daily  telegrams  we  receive  but  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  one  means  by  this,  if  one  uses  the 
term  correctly,  as  there  is  no  law  for  dethroned  em- 
perors. One  can  judge  them  harshly  or  mildly,  ac- 
cording to  the  way  they  have  conducted  themselves, 
but  their  acts  cannot  be  referred  for  judgment  to  any 
paragraphs.  In  this  connection,  the  accusations  which 
are  brought  up  deal  with  many  transgressions,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  express  title  for  them.  They, 
therefore,  come  under  the  moral  judgment  and  are 
punished  through  their  own  results. 

"Whoever  treats  Kaiser  Wilhelm  as  a  criminal, 
simply  transforms  him  into  a  martyr,  .  .  .  for 
history  will  not  be  silent  on  the  matter.  A  man  in  his 
situation  is  not  in  a  criminal  position  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  When  he  acts  there  are  behind  him 
hundreds  of  years  of  history;  a  people  with  its  pos- 
sessions, hopes,  and  sufferings;  there  are  parties  and 
alliances;  there  are  statesmen  and  generals;  there  are 
diplomats  and  ministers  and  there  are  endless  dangers 
and  foes.  He  belongs  to  a  whole  which  one  can  con- 
quer and  crush,  but  which  one  cannot  isolate. 

"A  suit  at  law  and  a  punishment  is  in  this  case  not 
only  superfluous,  but  it  is  impossible;  for  there  is 
lacking  not  only  a  law  by  which  he  can  be  judged  but 
also  both  witnesses  and  judges.  Who,  it  may  be  asked, 
should  be  the  representatives  of  the  law  in  this  case? 
Is  it  his  enemies,  whose  minds  are  now  seething  with 
a  well-grounded  and  natural  hate?  Is  it  his  own  peo- 
ple, who  would  have  honored  him  as  a  hero  if  he  had 
won?  Or  is  it  we  neutrals,  whose  hearts  have  never 
been  neutral  and  whose  possibilities  for  getting  a 
thorough  insight  are  more  limited  than  those  of  the 
warring  nations?  No,  one  must  certainly  turn  the 
punishment  of  the  Kaiser  over  to  other  powers  than 
these;  for  if  he  has  not  been  emperor  by  God's  mercy 
before,  he  certainly  is  now." 

The  influential  Swedish  Goeteborgs  Handels  och 
Sjoefarts  Tidning,  December  2,  "is  also  of  the  opin- 
ion that  no  impartial  court  can  be  formed  to  try  the 
Kaiser,  and  that  perhaps  he  has  already  been  pun- 
ished enough  for  his  misdeeds.    The  paper  also  as- 


serts, however,  that  the  trial  may  bring  out  the  guilt 
of  all  nations  and  parties  to  the  war,  and  help  to  dis- 
pel some  of  the  pharisaical  self-satisfaction  of  the 
Allies. 

"During  the  world  war,  the  noisiest  of  the  Entente 
press  alloyed  their  bitterness  by  the  promises  that 
K  aiser  Wilhelm  would  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  be 
delivered  up  and  punished,  either  by  confinement  on 
some  island  or  by  hanging,  as  the  person  guilty  of 
starting  the  war.  The  more  extreme  papers  of  the  Al- 
lied press  were  not  satisfied  with  mere  hanging  but 
insisted  upon  cruel  treatment  and  torture.  The  de- 
mand for  the  Kaiser's  punishment  by  the  British  Pre- 
mier immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
transmitted  by  him  to  France  and  Italy,  places  the 
question  in  an  entirely  different  light.  Lloyd  George 
said,  in  connection  with  the  policies  he  outlined  on  the 
6th  instant,  that  the  British  Government  submitted 
the  question  of  the  Kaiser's  .punishment  to  a  group 
of  British  jurists  and  that  they  have  expressed  them- 
selves that  the  Kaiser  should  be  placed  before  an  in- 
ternational court  to  answer  for  his  part  in  starting  the 
war.  .They  have  also  expressed  themselves  that  a 
punishment  should  be  meted  out  to  those  who  are 
guilty  of  murder  by  sea,  as  well  as  mistreatment  of 
prisoners,  and  that  the  British  Government  should  uti- 
lize all  its  influence  at  the  Peace  Conference  to  admin- 
ister justice. 

"It  appears  that  it  is  desired  to  place  the  Kaiser 
on  trial  for  the  war,  without  considering  the  part  of 
the  German  people,  before  an  international  seat  of 
judgment,  which  must  conduct  its  deliberations  ac- 
cording to  justice.  The  idea  seems  to  be  to  take  this 
question  up  at  the  Peace  Conference.  A  realization 
of  this  demand  will  inaugurate  a  new  phase  of  inter- 
national law  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind. 

"One  of  the  principles  of  the  League  of  Nations 
is,  no  doubt,  the  right  to  punish  any  member  of  the 
League  that  disturbs  its  equilibrium.  That  has  al- 
ways been  dwelt  upon  whenever  a  union  of  nations 
has  been  discussed.  The  punishment  is  meted  out 
to  the  state  in  common;  it  should  be  shut  off  from 
trade  and  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world  and, 
if  necessary,  the  force  of  arms  would  be  used. 

"But  that  the  League  of  Nations  has  a  right  to 
punish  special  members  of  a  nation,  has  heretofore 
not  been  considered.  It  may  be  contended  that  the 
single  case  of  the  Kaiser's  punishment  will  not  estab- 
lish a  precedent;  Germany,  whose  shame  is  boundless, 
would  be  considered  an  exceptional  case.  But,  never- 
theless, it  will  set  a  precedent  when  another  time 
comes  and  when  some  other  country  has  been  van- 
quished. Without  a  doubt  there  will  be  a  clamoring 
for  the  delivery  up  of  the  party  guilty  of  the  breach 
of  peace,  and  then  Germany's  voice  will  not  be  the 
weakest.  The  precedent  will  establish  the  fact  that 
not  only  states,  but  also  certain  people  of  those  states, 
can  be  brought  to  account.  Up  to  this  time,  one  has 
always  thought  that  the  state  in  its  entirety  should  be 
punished,  that  it  should  then  be  the  nation's  own  busi- 
ness both  to  pick  out  and  to  punish  the  guilty.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  case  of  increasing  the  authority  of  the 
League  of  Nations  over  the  individual  nation,  or  of 
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decreasing  a  nation's  sovereignty  in  matters  which 
were, 'heretofore,  considered  its  own  affairs. 

"An  international  court  can  be  called  according  to 
the  circumstances;  The  Hague  Tribunal  will  do.  But 
where  is  the  law,  under  which  the  Kaiser  can  be  tried? 
And  where  is  any  punishment  decreed?  It  would  be 
of  especial  interest  to  know  the  reasons  advanced  by 
the  English  jurists  in  arriving  at  their  opinion.  It  is 
absolutely  against  all  fundamentals  of  justice  to  judge 
without  law,  much  less  to  make  a  law  after  a  certain 
offense  has  been  committed;  also  to  consider  this  of- 
fense as  a  breaking  of  the  law,  under  which  the  of- 
fense is  to  be  judged  and  punished. 

"It  has,  with  reason,  been  observed  that  the  one 
who  is  to  stand  as  the  accused  before  this  tribunal, 
is  already  so  badly  punished  that  it  is  best  to  leave 
things  as  they  are.  A  short  time  ago  he  was  the 
world's  mightiest  monarch,  now  he  is  pushed  from 
his  throne,  and  is  a  fugitive.  Among  those  deeds 
which  are  credited  to  him  is  a  great  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility in  his  cold  and  strong  sense  of  duty.  He 
will  be  crushed  all  the  more  by  a  knowledge  of  hav- 
ing conducted  his  nation  into  such  a  ruin  of  misfor-^ 
tune.  No  less  is  his  feeling  of  responsibility  to  the 
well-known  Prussian  line  of  nobility,  of  which  he  is  a 
member— that  line  which  led  first  Prussia  and  then 
Germany  to  the  zenith  of  power  and  honor,  and  whose 
ruin  it  fell  to  him  to  accomplish.  In  the  olden  cir- 
cus, the  cry  was  raised  to  grant  life  to  the  wounded 
gladiator.   The  same  words  are  on  the  tongue  here. 

"It  is,  therefore,  not  impossible  for  the  Kaiser  to 
find  himself  in  this  situation,  however  hard  and  hu- 
miliating it  may  be,  and  yet  to  say:  'they  wish  an  ac- 
counting; very  well,  they  shall  have  it!'  First  it  will 
be  necessary  for  him  to  secure  counsel,  and  none  bet- 
ter can  perhaps  be  found  than  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
who  was  his  chancellor  during  the  'Black  Week.'  By 
the  ex-Chancellor's  side,  no  doubt,  will  be  placed  a 
few  of  Germany's  most  illustrious  foreign  ambassa- 
dors. Bethmann-Hollweg  will  call  in  and  examine 
statesmen  and  diplomats  from  Austria,  Russia,  and 
even  the  Entente,  not  forgetting  Servia.  He  will  re- 
quest permission  to  go  back  to  the  'Black  Week  s 


pre-history,  the  Morocco  conflict,  in  which  Delcasse, 
then  foreign  minister  for  France,  on  purpose  broke 
off  the  feeling  of  confidence  between  Germany  and 
France,  which  had  grown  up  through. his  predeces- 
sors. In  place  of  this  confidence  mistrust  and  hate 
sprang  up,  which  in  Russia  led  to  that  policy  of  Pan- 
Slavism,  and  in  France  led  to  the  renewal  of  the  agi- 
tation for  the  reunion  of  Alsace-Lorraine  with  France, 
which  until  the  war  had  been  lulled  to  sleep.  It  also 
led  to  many  other  things. 

"It  would  be  a  case  such  as  has  never  been  seen 
before.    How  should  the  court  conduct  itself  during 
all  these  important  and  wonderful  happenings?  How 
determine  the  right  and  wrong  between  all  these  min- 
isters of  state?    Here,  no  doubt,  there  would  be  agree- 
ment with  the  German  newspaper,  which  said  that 
'there  are  also  guilty  ones  in  Paris  and  Petrograd.' 
And  how  determine  the  Kaiser's  guilt  for  his  nation's 
politics?    The  guilt  of  the  Kaiser  is  in  no  case  greater 
than  that  of  his  ministers  and  general  staff.  The 
Kaiser  made  his  decisions  as  a  result  of  the  advice  of 
his  obedient  servants,  diplomatic  and  military,  in 
which  case  he  has  acted  in  good  faith  and  has  been 
misled.   If  he  can  show  good  reason  for  believing  that 
Germany  was  not  the  aggressor  in  this  war,  but  the 
exact  reverse,  how  then  shall  he  be  judged?    And  how 
far  does  a  monarch's  responsibility  go  in  a  nation's 
■decision?    In  one  country,  with  self-government,  he 
has  no  responsibility  whatever;  even  in  an  absolute 
monarchy,  things  go  by  vote.    The  Kaiser  has  in  this 
case  occupied  a  middle  position. 

"The  possible  benefit  that  might  result  from  such 
a  trial  as  this,  is  the  dissemination  of  the  knowledge 
that  the  awful  scenes  through  which  we  have  just 
passed  are  not  the  fault  of  only  one  nation  or  of  one 
man,  but  that  they  are  the  faults,  more  or  less,  of 
several  nations  and  many  peoples.  The  pharisaical 
self-satisfaction  which  was  heard,  not  only  in  the  En- 
tente press,  but  also  in  the  utterances  of  some  of 
its  statesmen,  will  then  receive  a  healthy  but  rude 
jolt;  and  a  great  help  will  be  given  to  the  growth  of 
that  confidence  between  nations,  which  is  the  world  s 
greatest  necessity." 
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The  Death  of  ex-President  Roosevelt 
Despite  the  extreme  hostility  of  most  of  the  Ger- 
man press  to  the  arch  enemy  of  Germany,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  the  leading  organs  of  all  parties  have  de- 
voted much  space  to  his  career  in  American  and  inter- 
national politics.  While  expressing  bitterness  toward 
Roosevelt  because  of  his  attacks  upon  Germany  dur- 
ing the  war,  the  press  as  a  whole  does  not  fail  to  rec- 
ognize his  greatness. 

The  following  article  from  the  Frankfurter  Zei- 
tung,  January  7,  is  typical  of  these  estimates:  "Never 
in  the  history  of  America  was  a  politician  and  states- 
man more  prominent  in  the  national  life  of  his  coun- 
try than  was  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt.    He  was 
despised,  attacked  and  caricatured  by  the  party  agents 
and  managers  of  the  great  financial  powers  of  the  • 
new  world,  by  wide  circles  of  prosperous  citizens  in 
the  eastern  states,  and  also  by  a  portion  of  intelligent 
people  who  were  by  no  means  lacking  in  influence. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  he  was  enthusiastically 
admired  by  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  not  only 
the  uneducated,  but  frequently  among  wide  circles  of 
university  people.    It  might  well  be  said  that  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  was  the  most  popular  statesman  and 
president  the  United  States  has  had  since  Lincoln. 

"Even  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  has  surpassed  him 
by  his  great  triumph  for  the  new  world  in  this  war, 
has  not  been  the  recipient  of  such  extensive  popular- 
ity.  Wilson  is  predominantly  a  man  of  understanding 
and  thought.    Roosevelt,  born  of  an  old  Holland- 
American  patrician  family,  was  a  loyal  son  of  the 
Great  American  people.  Moved  by  the  same  passions, 
guided  by  the  same  ideals,  impelled  by  the  same 
burning  desires,  he  was  a  perfect  example  of  true 
American  manhood.    He  inspired  the  feeling  within 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  that  he  was  one  of 
them,  thinking,  saying  and  doing  even  as  they  would 
think,  say  and  do,  if  they  had  been  endowed  with  the 
powers  of  expression  and  leadership.  Therein  lay  the 
secret  of  the  extraordinary  influence  which  he  exerted 
over  the  thoughts  of  his  people. 

"Roosevelt  died  in  his  sixty-first  year.    He  was 
born  in  the  City  of  New  York,  October  27,  1858,  the 
son  of  a  respected  and  prosperous  patrician.    He  was 
educated  at  Harvard  University,  where  he  did  special 
work  in  jurisprudence.   He  became  interested  in  poli- 
tics at  an  early  age  and  at  twenty-three  was  elected  to 
the  Lower  House — the  New  York  State  Legislature. 
There  he  created  considerable  sensation  and  encoun- 
tered sharp  opposition,  because  of  his  social  and  po- 
litical reforms,  from  the  capitalistic  interests.  He  also 
began  to  make  himself  known  among  those  elements 
of  progressive  tendencies,  and  in  1886,  after  having 
spent  some  little  time  on  his  great  cattle  ranch  in 


North  Dakota,  he  became  a  candidate  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  for  Mayor  of  New  York.  However,  he 
failed  at  that  time  to  be  elected. 

"During  the  next  few  years  the  young  politician 
busied  himself  particularly  with  attacks  against  the 
ments.    This  system  allowed  one  party,  as  soon  as  it 
so-called   spoils   system   in  administrative  appoint- 
had  come  into  office,  to  eject  all  adherents  of  the  oppo- 
site party  and  give  to  members  of  its  own  party  mak- 
ing the  largest  electoral  contributions  the  most  lucra- 
tive positions.   This  corrupt  system  was  supplemented 
by  the  so-called  Civil  Service:  the  power  to  appoint, 
being  withdrawn  from  the  politicians  and  based  upon 
merit.   Roosevelt  soon  became  the  leading  figure  in  a 
campaign  waged  for  the  purifying  of  American  poli- 
tics and  American  administration.    The  new  system 
eventually  wrested  the  power  from  the  hands  of  the 
old  corrupt  elements  until  today  the  great  majority 
of  municipal,  state  and  Federal  appointments  are  in- 
dependent of  party  politics. 

"From  1895  until  1897  Roosevelt  served  as  Po- 
lice Commissioner  of  New  York.    Here  he  made  a 
great  name  for  himself  as  well  as  many  bitter  ene- 
mies.   With  his  accustomed  initiative  and  fearless 
obstinacy,  he  endeavored  to  dry  up  the  Tammany  bog 
of  moral  and  political  rottenness  in  the  big  city.  The 
following  year  found  him  in  Washington  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.    This  was  not  for  long,  how- 
ever, for  in  1898  the  Spanish  War  broke  out  and 
such  a  volatile  temperament  could  not  be  held  in 
check.    At  the  head  of  the  First  Volunteer  Squadron 
of  Cavalry,  known  as  the  "Rough  Riders,"  he  went 
over  to  Cuba  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  fighting 
there.   Of  course  this  appears  quite  insignificant  to  us 
today.   In  the  year  1899  he  entered  upon  a  three-year 
term  as  Governor  of  New  York.    He  was  elected  to 
the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  United  States  in  1901  and 
upon  the  assassination  of  McKinley  in  September  of 
the  same  year,  succeeded  him  in  office,  and,  for  the 
next  seven  and  one-half  years,  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
American  people  as  its  President. 

"The  Presidential  term  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  a  chapter  in  itself,  highly  significant  in  the  history 
of  America  and  vital  in  its  importance  to  us  as  a  for- 
eign nation,  of  which  we  shall  speak  later.  Briefly 
two  slogans  seemed  to  dominate  the  spirit  of  his  Presi- 
dency:   The  policy  of  imperialism,  and  the  battle 
against  plutocracy.    Theodore  Roosevelt  was  a  born 
imperialist  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  embrace 
these  characteristics.     His  personality  has  always 
been  more  imperialistic  than  the  policies  which  he 
really  strove  to  further.    He  reminds  one  in  this  re- 
spect of  William  II,  with  whom  he  has  frequently 
been  compared. 
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"In  internal  politics  he  warred  against  capitalism, 
the  consolidation  of  great  financial  interests,  and  the 
exploitation  of  the  people  by  the  trusts;  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  term  in  office,  he  was  in  conflict 
with  Congress.  It  was  Theodore  Roosevelt  rather  than 
Congress  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  real  representa- 
tive of  the  people  in  the  United  States,  just  as  Wilson 
is  today.  In  every  contest  the  people  stood  behind 
Roosevelt  with  an  overwhelming  majority.  If  he 
could  be  reproached  with  not  having  attained  concrete 
legislative  victories  over  organized  plutocracy,  it  is  to 
be  laid  to  the  fact  that  the  enormous  power  of  the  plu- 
tocracy was  not  to  be  overthrown  in  a  single  day,  and 
also,  that  such  a  reform  could  come  about  only  as  the 
result  of  a  long  and  tedious  struggle.  The  positive 
accomplishments  of  President  Roosevelt  concern 
themselves  primarily  with  the  awakening  and  the  puri- 
fying of  the  national  conscience.  He  has  often  been 
ridiculed  as  the  preacher  of  morality.  As  teacher  of 
morals  he  guided  his  people  to  a  new  era;  then  Presi- 
dent Wilson  was  able  to  realize  these  concrete  reforms 
in  the  years  preceding  the  war. 

"Self-praise  was  one  of  the  mose  pleasurable  pas- 
times of  the  man  Roosevelt.  After  his  withdrawal 
from  office,  he  astonished  the  world  by  his  great  hunt- 
ing expedition  into  the  heart  of  Africa;  then  followed 
his  visit  to  the  capital  cities  of  Europe  and  later  his 
journey  into  the  wilds  of  South  America,  where  his 
discovery  of  a  hitherto  unknown  river  is  still  con- 
tested by  scholars.  He  had  now  remained  out  of  poli- 
tics about  four  years.  His  successor,  Taft,  had  again 
brought  the  Republic  within  conservative  bounds,  so 
Roosevelt  established  the  Progressive  Party  and  in 
1912  was  again  a  candidate  for  President.  He  received 
half  a  million  more  votes  than  the  Republican  candi- 
date, Taft,  yet  the  split  in  the  party  of  the  opposition 
turned  the  tide  of  the  election  in  favor  of  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

"Then  came  the  world  war.  The  propaganda  of 
the  British  News  Associations  captivated  the  sympa- 
thies of  Roosevelt,  and  like  a  mad  bull  he  hurled  him- 
self upon  the  war  policies  of  Germany,  called  upon 
his  countrymen  to  espouse  the  cause  of  fallen  Bel- 
gium. If  his  agitation  had  borne  fruit  then,  the  Unit- 
ed States  would  have  been  compelled  to  declare  war  in 
the  fall  of  1914.  During  the  following  years  of  the 
war,  he  divided  the  fury  of  his  propaganda  between 
the  scourging  of  all  that  was  pan-German  and  the  bat- 
tling against  the  pacifism  of  the  official  head  of  the  na- 
tion, President  Wilson.  His  chief  aim  at  this  time  was 
the  inauguration  of  universal  military  service.  He  at- 
tained this  object  for  the  period  of  the  war,  yet  the  fu- 
ture would  undoubtedly  have  held  many  great  con- 
flicts between  Roosevelt  and  Wilson  over  the  reten- 
tion or  repeal  of  universal  service. 

"A  man  has  passed  away,  who,  during  the  course 
of  the  world  war,  as  one  of  our  bitterest  enemies, 
fought  against  everything  that  was  German,  frequently 
heaping  dishonor  upon  us  in  the  violence  of  his  pas- 
sion. But,  nevertheless,  he  was  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary personal  forcefulness — a  strength  which  often, 
when  unbridled,  destroys.  Yet  undoubtedly  in  this 
case  this  strength  has  accomplished  much  good.  And 


not  only  has  he  benefited  his  own  American  people, 
but  much  of  good  has  reacted  for  the  benefit  of 
others." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

M.  Pichon's  Note  to  Great  Britain 
The  Socialist  Humanite,  January  11,  launched 
what  it  was  pleased  to  regard  as  a  bombshell  directed 
again  the  Government.  This  took  the  form  of  the 
loudly  trumpeted  publication  of  the  reply  of  M.  Pi- 
chon,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  Great  Britain's 
suggestion  of  negotiations  with  Russia  looking  toward 
the  designation  of  some  sort  of  representation  of  Rus- 
sia at  the  Peace  Conference.  It  appears  that  the  Brit- 
ish Cabinet  had  made  a  suggestion  to  France,  Italy, 
the  United  States,  and  Japan  that  the  Allies  send  a 
message  to  Russia  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about  at 
least  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  during  the 
Peace  Conference,  and  that  M.  Pichon,  in  behalf  of 
the  French  Government,  definitely  refused  to  enter- 
tain such  a  proposal.  This  announcement,  on  the  eve 
of  the  opening  of  the  Peace  Conference  in  which  Rus- 
sian affairs  were  admittedly  to  play  an  important 
part,  was  received  with  approbation  by  the  Govern- 
ment organs  which  at  the  same  time  stigmatized  the 
Socialist  papers'  publication  of  M.  Pichon's  letter  as 
an  attempt  to  embarrass  the  Ministry.  Papers  like  the 
Temps,  and  Echo  de  Paris,  could  scarcely  fail  to  feel 
complete  satisfaction  at  the  Government's  attitude, 
while  the  Socialist  papers  made  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  charge  of  secret  diplomacy  and  a  reactionary 
conspiracy  against  Russia. 

M.  Pichon's  note,  as  published  in  VHumanite,  is 
substantially  as  follows: 

"The  British  Ambassador  has  transmitted  to  me 
a  proposal  .  .  .  that  a  message  be  sent  to  the 
Soviet  Government  at  Moscow,  to  the  Government  of 
General  Koltchak  at  Omsk,  to  that  of  General  Deni- 
kine  at  Ekaterinodar,  and  to  that  of  M.  Tchaikowsky 
at  Archangel,  as  well  as  to  all  other  governments 
constituted  by  the  various  Russian  nationalities. 
This  message  invites  all  these  governments  and  all 
the  Russian  parties  to  suspend  completely  hostility, 
violence  and  reprisals,  and  at  the  same  time  to  estab- 
lish peace  among  themselves  and  with  the  neighbor- 
ing states.  It  is  asked  that  this  truce  continue  for 
the  duration  of  the  Peace  Conference,  which  has  for 
one  of  its  aims  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  Rus- 
sia and  the  neighboring  territories  and  the  bringing  of 
aid  to  the  suffering  populations.  Such  Russian  Gov- 
ernments including  that  of  the  Soviets,  as  accept  the 
invitation  will  be  allowed  to  send  delegates  to  the 
Peace  Conference. 

"While  the  French  Government  takes  cognizance, 
of  the  general  spirit  of  universal  conciliation  which 
motivates  the  British  Government,  it  cannot  give  its 
approval  to  such  a  suggestion  which  takes  no  account 
of  the  principles  which  have  not  ceased  to  dominate 
its  own  policy  and  that  of  the  powers  in  Russia." 

The  note  continues  with  a  brief  arraignment  of  the 
Bolsheviks  whose  principles  are  the  negation  of  the 
principles  "of  justice  and  right  which  give  power 
to  the  Allies,"  adding  that  admission  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference would  extend  "Bolshevik  principles  through- 
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out  the  world  and  would  give  them  such  power  as 
would  threaten  the  Allies  first  of  all.  The  French 
Government  will  not  entertain  agreements  with  crimi- 
nals." A  recognition  of  the  Bolshevik  Government 
would  be  a  denial  of  the  Allied  policy  of  sustaining 
as  far  as  possible  the  "sane  elements  of  Russia,"  in 
an  endeavor  to  help  them  to  escape  the  bloody  and 
disorderly  tyranny  of  the  Bolsheviks  and  to  consti- 
tute by  themselves  a  regular  government. 

"It  is  proper  to  add  that  aside  from  the  Bolshe- 
viks, the  Allies  can  with  perfect  propriety  admit  the 
different  nationalities  to  representation:, 
but  as  to  the  dangers  arising  from  the  menace  of  the 
Red  armies,  we  must  not  stop  furnishing  arms,  money 
and  military  support  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  the 
needs  of  their  opponents.  Method  and  patience,  and 
the  impossibility  of  a  regime  enduring  without  organi- 
zation of  food  supply,  transportation,  policing,  and 
credit,  will  eventually  bring  an  end  to  the  internal 
anarchy  of  Russia  which  may  be  prolonged  for  a 
period,  but  is  in  no  wise  to  obtain  a  definite  triumph. 
We  shall  continue  resolutely  to  refuse  this  Govern- 
ment all  recognition  and  we  shall  continue  to  treat  it  ( 
is  an  enemy.    (Signed)  S.  Pichon." 

The  official  Temps,  January  12,  admits  that  the 
"text  of  this  document  seems  exact,"  but  asserts  that 
the  note  is  part  of  a  series  of  interchanges  which  will 
be  interesting  reading  when  published.  "However," 
the  Temps  adds,  "they  (M.  Cachin  and  his  friends) 
will  leam  later  that  the  British  Government  at  times 
favored  other  resolutions."    The  Humanite  has  be- 
come involved  in  an  indiscretion,  but  there  is  no 
ground  for  regret  at  the  publication  of  the  reply,  for 
it  embodies  the  same  policy  that  the  French  Chamber 
on  December  29  sustained  by  a  vote  of  380  to  134.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  that  the  Allies  would  allow  a 
Bolshevik  plenipotentiary  to  sit  at  the  Conference 
with  his  incendiary  statements,  while  his  propagan- 
dists with  limitless  financial  resources  attempt  to  fo- 
ment revolution  among  the  Allies.    The  suggestion  to 
admit  the  Bolsheviks  to  the  Peace  Conference  was  due 
to  the  hopes  that  civil  war  might  be  ended  in  Russia. 
But  such  a  procedure  as  was  projected  would  not  bring 
about  the  desired  results.  In  fact  it  would  simply  have 
"disconcerted  our  partisans  and  fortified  our  adver- 
saries by  creating  in  Russia  even  greater  chaos." 
There  was,  however,  one  merit  in  the  proposal — the 
interests  of  Russia  ought  to  be  represented  at  the  Peace 
Conference.   One  means  to  this  end  would  be  to  admit 
certain  Russians,  whom  the  Powers  would  accept  as 
qualified  representatives  of  Russia;  another  possibili- 
ty is  the  establishment  of  an  Inter-Allied  Committee 
which  would  serve  in  some  fashion  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Russia  and  would  guard  her  interests  during 
the  deliberations. 

M.  Clemenceau's  paper,  l' Homme  Libre,  Janu- 
ary 12,  says  of  the  publication  of  the  letter  that  it  was 
"a  vain  attempt  to  create  a  weapon  against  the  Govern- 
ment" and  lays  stress  as  did  the  Temps  on  the  fact  that 
the  note  was  a  part  of  a  series  of  discussions.  The 
policy  so  far  followed  by  the  Allies,  sustained  by  the 
recent  diplomatic  ruptures  of  the  neutrals,  has  pro- 
duced a  blockade  in  which  the  Russians  themselves 


share,  the  various  regular  governments  being  leagued 
against  the  Maximalist  terrorism.  It  is  from  this  block- 
ade that  Lenin  and  Trotsky  are  trying  by  every  means 
to  escape.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  British  have 
the  largest  forces  now  in  Russia,  it  was  natural  enough 
that  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  Allied  govern- 
ments, should  have  a  very  strong  desire  to  bring  about 
the  representation  of  all  the  Russian  factions  at  the 
Peace  Conference.  M.  Pichon's  refusal  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  his  expressed  policy. 

The  Echo  de  Paris,  January  12,  one  of  the  mosl 
consistent  partisans  of  Russian  intervention,  takes  care 
to  indicate  that  the  British  proposal  represents  only 
one  phase  of  the  position  of  the  Cabinet  at  London, 
and  that  the  "attitude  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  during  the 
interviews  he  had  with  M.  Clemenceau  and  Marshal 
Foch  did  not  differ  sensibly  from  that  adopted  by  the 
French  Government."  The  exchange  of  notes  was 
simply  a  debate  in  which  both  sides  took  part.  Fur- 
thermore, the  French  theory  which  "we  now  have  the 
right  to  affirm  to  be  that  of  the  Allies,  is  irreproach- 
able." We  now  hear  proposals  of  talking  with  the 
Bolsheviks,  just  as  we  used  to  hear  proposals  of  talk- 
ing with  the  Central  Powers.  The  same  men  are 
making  the  same  suggestions.  Moreover,  the  whole 
procedure  is  "obviously  a  maneuver  to  divide  the 
Allies.  It  has  not  succeeded,  and  its  result  has  been 
that  the  British  and  American  Governments  hastened 
to  notify  the  French  Government  that  they  shared  en- 
tirely its  viewpoint." 

Sound  arguments  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the 
French  position: 

1.  There  is  grave  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
people  with  whom  we  should  be  treating. 

2.  The  fate  of  the  Northern  Democracies  is  not 
encouraging.  Having  received  the  Bolsheviks,  they 
had  to  break  relations  with  them  because  of  the  spread 
of  Bolshevik  propaganda  resulting  from  the  negotia- 
tions. 

3.  France  cannot  lend  herself  to  such  a  proced- 
ure. Besides,  what  is  the  use  of  negotiating  with  men 
whose  whole  power  is  destructive?  Our  sole  aim  is 
to  seek  ground  for  the  adjustment  of  principles. 

4.  Bolshevism  makes  no  attempt  at  organization. 
Its  unique  purpose  is  annihilation.  It  is  now  in  the 
act  of  destroying  Russia;  it  aims  at  destroying  other 
nations.  Its  sole  positive  principle  is  class  struggle, 
a  principle  in  manifest  contradiction  with  those  of  the 
Allies.  Bolshevism  can  make  an  alliance  only  with  a 
German  policy  of  revenge.  In  fact  this  alliance  is 
being  consummated  before  our  eyes. 

The  explanation  of  the  British  step  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  "the  demands  of  British  internal  policy 
have  from  time  to  time  affected  the  Government's 
lucidity."  The  Allies  cannot  adopt  a  clear  policy 
with  regard  to  Russia,  which  is  above  all  a  European 
problem,  until  they  shall  have  agreed  upon  a  collec- 
tive plan  of  demobilization.  Until  this  plan  has  been 
drawn  up,  the  Governments  will  be  forced  to  subor- 
dinate the  interests  of  Europe  to  electoral  considera- 
tions. 

Herve's  long  devotion  to  Russian  intervention  is 
scarcely  less  serious  than  that  of  the  Echo  de  Paris. 
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whatever  may  be  said  of  his  discretion.  He  proceeds 
to  attack  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  position,  la  Victoire, 
January  12,  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  Echo,  and, 
not  content  with  the  ammunition  provided  by  this  par- 
ticular incident,  Herve  takes  pains  to  rake  up  old 
disagreements  between  the  British  and  French  Govern- 
ments as  to  war  policy. 

"The  thought  that  a  British  Government,  which 
has  at  its  head  a  man  of  such  capacity  as  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  was  about  to  broach  the  idea  of  treating  with 
the  Lenin-Trotsky  gang,  is  so  bewildering  that  it  can 
be  explained  only  by  the  sad  necessities  of  politics, 
which  force  most  politicians  to  the  most  extraordinary 
capitulations.  The  proposal  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment becomes  intelligible  only  if  one  recalls  that  at 
the  moment  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  sent  it  to  Paris, 
Engl  and  was  on  the  eve  of  general  elections.  It  was 
necessary  to  spare  the  English  Bolsheviks  in  order 
to  deny  them  a  pretext  for  making  a  campaign  against 
the  national  coalition.  .  .  .  May  we  say  with- 
out disregard  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  British 
Government  that  they  have  erred  as  seriously  in  this 
affair  as  when  they  wished  to  influence  Briand  to  give 
up  the  Macedonian  Exposition,  or  when  for  two  years 
they  persisted  in  refusing  the  proposals  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  name  an  inter-Allied  generalissimo." 

The  article  closes  with  the  usual  attacks  on  the 
Russian  Bolsheviks  and  with  loud  praise  for  the 
French  Government's  attitude  toward  them. 

The  Action  Francaise,  January  12,  like  the  Echo 
de  Paris,  claims  to  have  a  special  dispensation  which 
permits  it  to  say  that  after  the  note  of  M.  Pichon  had 
been  received,  the  British  Government  announced  a 
change  of  view,  and  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  at  the  same  time  expressed  its  entire  agreement 
with  the  French  Government.  The  Socialist  leaders 
therefore  have  been  caught  in  their  own  trap.  They 
foresaw  a  decreased  accord  between  France  and  her 
Allies,  whereas  actually  they  find  them  in  agreement, 
while  French  diplomacy  has  gained  a  decided  advan- 
tage. 

The  comments  in  all  the  more  radical  Socialist 
papers  may  easily  be  surmised.  However,  the  Hu- 
manite,  January  14,  publishes  what  it  calls  a  report 
"of  the  declarations  made  by  Mr.  Lansing  to  the  Amer- 
ican journalists."  According  to  these,  the  Ameri- 
can Government  has  had  no  conversations  with  the 
French  Government  or  with  other  governments  on 
the  Russian  question  since  the  publication  of  the  note 
by  the  Humanite.  Besides  this  the  Government  had 
"no  knowledge  of  this  note  nor  of  the  preceding  note 
from  the  British  Government.  It  is  indeed  curious 
that  this  note  went  to  Washington  without  its  being 
known.  Consequently  it  is  not  true,  as  was  said  in 
the  Journal  des  Debats,  that  'the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  in  full  accord  with  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, is  considering  the  relations  of  the  Allies 
with  the  Lenin-Trotsky  Government..'  " 

La  France  Libre,  despite  its  Socialist  character, 
refuses  to  take  any  position  in  this  matter.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Petite  Republique.  U Intransigeant, 
January  12,  and  even  the  Pays,  January  12,  are  not 
inclined  to  support  the  Socialist  contentions.  Other 


papers  either  published  the  document  entirely  or 
else  gave  excerpts  without  comment. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Scandinavian 

The  Representation  of  Neutrals  at  the  Peace 

Conference 

The  question  of  representation  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference is  an  uncertain  one  for  the  three  Scandinavian 
countries.  As  yet  (January  5,  which  is  the  date  of 
the  latest  papers  from  Scandinavia)  none  of  them 
has  been  officially  invited  to  send  any  representatives. 
From  a  news  item  in  the  Danish  papers,  it  appears 
that  Denmark  has  sent  a  delegate  to  Paris,  but  it  is 
not  clear  whether  or  not  he  was  requested  by  the  Allies 
to  attend.  In  the  Swedish  Aftonbladet,  January  2, 
a  news-item  appears,  consisting  of  a  telegram  from 
London  to  a  Danish  paper  which  states:  "To  the  Na- 
twnaltidende  (Danish)  it  is  telegraphed  from  London 
that  the  general  opinion  here  (in  London)  seems  to 
be  that  even  the  neutral  states  will  be  represented  at 
the  Conference,  in  each  case  as  advisors,  when  ques- 
tions affecting  them  come  up.  Thus,  Denmark  will 
be  represented  when  the  question  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  comes  up,  and  Sweden  and  Finland  when  the 
question  of  the  Aaland  Islands  is  to  be  settled." 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  neutrals  will  at  least 
be  present  when  the  questions  affecting  them  arise. 
As  to  the  right  of  being  represented  they,  or  at  least 
as  many  as  have  expressed  themselves,  are  quite  unan- 
imous. 

The  Swedish  Nya  Dagligt  Allehanda  of  Decem- 
ber 21  thus  expresses  itself: 

"In  the  Debats,  an  exceptionally  well-posted  jour- 
nalist, Auguste  Gauvain,  has  emphatically  shown  that 
the  neutral  countries  should  not  be  represented  at 
the  Peace  Conference.  They  have  committed  the  fa- 
tal sin  that  'being  passive  onlookers,  they  have  broken 
with  international  law  and  humanity;'  they  have  taken 
no  risk  except  that  for  four  years  they  have  intrenched 
themselves  behind  an,  at  times,  lucrative  neutrality 
and  watched  out  solely  for  their  own  interests.  'There- 
fore, they  are  lacking  in  the  qualifications  necessary 
to  take  part  in  a  meeting  in  which  the  questions  of  the 
war  will  be  settled.'  The  Goeteborgs  Rondels  och 
Sjoefarts  Tidning  (Swedish)  observes  with  justice  thai 
'since  it  is  a  crime  to  wage  war  without  its  being  an 
absolute  necessity,  the  mere  fact  that  we  refused  to 
take  to  the  sword  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  dis- 
qualifying us  from  the  Peace  Conference.'  And  prob- 
lems will  certainly  come  up  at  the  Conference  which 
will  affect  the  neutrals. 

"Of  special  interest  to  Sweden  is  the  fact  that  a 
special  section  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  question  of 
Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  leader  of  the 
English  part  of  this  commission  will  be  Sir  Esme 
Howard,  who  has  been  minister  to  Stockholm  for  the 
past  five  years.  The  Goeteborgs  Handels  och  Sjoe- 
farts Tidning  hastens  to  observe  servilely  that  Sir 
Howard  may  be  displeased  over  the  fact  that  Eng- 
land's policy  to  Sweden  has  not  always  met  with  ap- 
probation in  the  Swedish  press.  For  our  part,  we 
feel  that  Sir  Howard  is  a  sufficiently  broad-minded 
man  to  know  that,  far  from  being  a  crime,  it  is  a  duty 
of  a  free  press  to  defend  the  rights  of  its  country.  We 
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also  feel  confident  that  Sir  Howard,  due  to  his  under- 
standing of  the  Northern  nations,  is  qualified  to  act 
in  this  capacity. 

"But  we  concur  absolutely  with  the  Goeteborgs 
Handels  och  Sjoefarts  Tidning  that  "since  a  special 
section  is  to  act  on  the  problems  concerning  Scandi- 
navia and  the  Baltic  Sea,  these  countries  should  be 
represented  in  a  meeting  which  will  concern  them. 
That  the  Baltic  situation  is  important  for  European 
politics  in  general,  is  unquestionable.  However,  if 
the  nations  surrounding  this  sea  are  not  allowed  to 
take  part  in  a  free  discussion  of  these  problems,  then 
these  nations  must  take  it  upon  themselves  alone  to 
act  in  unison  regarding  Baltic  policies,  for  a  com- 
pulsory condition  will  certainly  be  unreliable." 

The  Swedish  Goeteborgs  Handels  och  Sjoefarts 
Tidning,  December  19,  in  an  editorial  on  "The  Neu- 
trals and  Peace,"  observes:  "The  great  question  above 
all  for  the  Scandinavian  peoples  is  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  neutrals  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
Conference.  The  influential  Swiss  paper,  Journal  de 
Geneve,  has  recently  discussed  the  question  in  view  of 
an  article  by  Auguste  Gauvain  in  the  Debats  (French) : 
"This  article  emphatically  refused  to  consider 
the  neutrals  at  the  Peace  Conference.  "The  neutrals 
have  made  no  contribution  to  the  war;  they  have  seen 
Belgium  overcome;  they  have  seen  passenger  boats 
sunk  without  warning;  they  have  seen  massacres  of 
Armenians  and  all  other  sorts  of  crimes  against  civil- 
ization and  humanity.  They  have  taken  no  risk  except 
that  for  four  years  they  have  intrenched  themselves 
behind  an,  at  times,  lucrative  neutrality  and  watched 
out  solely  for  their  own  interests.''' 

"It  is  well  to  examine  these  words  closely.  After 
the  war  France  will  be  the  dominating  power  on  the 
continent,  and  Sweden,  which  has  been  accustomed 
to  keep  her  eyes  on  Berlin,  had  better  get  used  to  the 
new  order  of  things  and  count  on  it." 

"The  Swiss  paper  shows  that  even  if  the  neutrals 
did  not  actually  take  part  in  the  war,  they  did  what 
they  could  to  alleviate  the  sternness  of  war  in  many 
ways.  In  this  manner  our  own  country  has  not  as 
much  of  which  it  may  boast  as  others,  but  we  can  show 
something.  The  Red  Cross  has  done  a  great  deal  for 
the  transportation  of  war  prisoners  through  our  coun- 
try.   Something  has  also  been  done  for  the  Belgian 

children.  ,  , 

"But  even  if  we  had  done  more,  it  would  not  help 
us  to  gain  admittance  to  the  Peace  Conference,  lo 
have  remained  strictly  neutral  is  something  which 
needs  neither  an  excuse  nor  a  declaration,  but  it  re- 
mains to  our  credit.   We  have  not  speculated  in  possi- 
bilities of  either  party,  we  have  not  exploited  our 
people's  military  resources.    We  have  always  con- 
sidered that  war  is  an  evil  way  to  settle  differences 
between  nations;  but  even  neutrality  under  a  belief 
like  that  should  not  disqualify  a  nation,  which  is  lucky 
enough  to  preserve  its  neutrality.  We  were  not  com- 
pelled, as  were  England  and  France  by  fear  of  con- 
quest and  by  treaties,  to  unsheath  the  sword  Our 
life-interests  were  not,  like  theirs,  in  the  balance,  and 
under  such. conditions  it  was  our  duty  to  preserve  our 
neutrality. 


"The  result  is  that,  nevertheless,  problems  will 
come  up  at  the  Peace  Conference  which  will  concern 
the  neutrals.  The  Swiss  paper  points  to  questions 
such  as  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine  and  the  St.  Goth- 
ard  tunnel  as  to  which  no  agreement  can  be  made  ex- 
cept with  Switzerland;  the  same  is  true  with  Holland 
and  the  Scheldt,  Denmark  and  Schleswig,  and  Sweden 
and  the  Aaland  Islands.  It  would  be  very  unreason- 
able, to  say  the  least,  to  make  decisions  in  these  mat- 
ters without  consulting  the  parties  most  interested. 

"It  seems  a  foregone  conclusion  that  everything 
cannot  be  settled  permanently  at  Versailles,  and 
changes  will  have  to  be  made.  If  a  nation  is  placed 
in  a  disadvantageous  position,  a  change  for  the  better 
will  have  to  be  made.  Changes  which  might  have  a 
very  important  political  influence  may  have  to  be 
made,  and  if  a  firm  international  foundation  is  to  be 
prepared,  the  great  powers  cannot  exclude  the  neutral 
states  from  the  Peace  Conference.  None  of  the  neu- 
tral states  is  in  this  respect  a  negligible  quantity." 

The  Norwegian  Morgenbladet,  January  1,  seems 
tc  have  little  faith  in  the  proceedings  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  in  so  far  as  the  rights  of  small  nations 
tare  concerned.  "Our  Paris  telegram,  in  reference 
'  to  the  proceedings  at  the  Peace  Conference,  does  not 
waken  any  bright  hopes  as  to  the  righteousness  and 
liberality  between  the  nations  taking  part  therein.  If 
what  the  Matin  has  said  is  true,  one  can  safely  say  that 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  more  solicitous  of  the 
rights  of  small  nations  than  the  coming  one  at  Ver- 
sailles will  be. 

"When  the  four  great  victorious  powers  settle  each 
question  themselves,  and  when  not  even  the  fifth  great 
power,  which  went  to  pieces  for  the  sake  of  the  En- 
tente, when  not  even  the  unfortunate  Russia,  which 
represents  a  great  deal  larger  share  of  the  world's 
population  than  France  and  Italy  combined,  will  be 
represented  then  it  seems  clear  that  those  results  which 
are  reached,  will  not  be  final  ones. 

"The  neutral  states  have  no  desire  to  be  heard 
at  a  conference  which  desides  the  fate  of  the  war; 
but  a  conference  which  will  usher  in  a  new  era,  a  con- 
ference which  will  determine  principles  for  a 
lasting  peace— which  are  formulated  in  Wilson  s 
Fourteen  Points— and  be  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
with  which  America  entered  the  war,  cannot  disregard 
the  neutrals  any  more  than  it  can  disregard  the  con- 
quered To  tell  us  that  it  would  have  been  still  harder 
for  the  small  neutral  nations  if  Germany  had  won, 
is  indeed  poor  comfort." 

The  Swedish  Aftonbladet,  December  10,  in  an  edi- 
torial "Our  Weak  Foreign  Policy,"  says  that  due 
to  the  weak  and  timid  policy  of  the  Government  in 
regard  to  its  foreign  affairs,  the  other  nations  have 
lost  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  Sweden  The  paper 
says  that  when  Finland  cried  out  for  help-and  now 
even  Esthonia-it  was  a  chance  of  a  century  to  make 
Sweden's  interests  felt  in  the  Baltic.  "The  Govern- 
ment protects  its  safety  and  reputation  only  through 
a  sickly  and  passive  second  thought,  which  is  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  by  our  weak  foreign  policy.  It 
onlv  remains  to  be  seen  how  how  much  respect  our  in- 
terests can  secure  for  us  at  the  coming  Peace  Confer- 
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ence.    Will  Sweden  even  be  represented  at  the  Peace 

Conference?" 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Spanish 

The  Moroccan  Situation 

In  the  midst  of  a  political  crisis  at  home,  Spain 
is  now  face  to  face  with  an  international  problem 
which  may  have  serious  results.  The  old  subjects  of 
Morocco  and  Gibraltar  are  again  looming  upon  the 
political  horizon  and  they  engage  in  no  small  degree 
the  attention  of  the  Spanish  press.  The  present  Spanish 
situation  in  Morocco  dates  back  to  the  Treaty  of  Ma- 
drid between  France  and  Spain  in  1912,  which  gave 
over  to  Spain,  as  an  area  of  influence,  the  northeastern 
part  of  Morocco,  excluding  Tangiers.  Tangiers,  itself, 
the  nearest  African  port  to  Europe,  was  internation- 
alized, as  the  two  powers  could  not  come  to  an  agree- 
ment concerning  its  control. 

Morocco,  politically  and  economically,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  Spain.  According  to  La  Trib- 
una,  December  31,  Senor  Maura,  the  President  of  the 
Council,  said  in  1909,  '"Spain  must  go  to  Morocco  be- 
cause, on  the  other  side  of  the  strait,  is  the  salvation 
of  her  independence."  But  Spain  did  not  by  any 
means  receive  the  best  part  of  Morocco.  The  zone 
occupied  by  her  is  very  small.  Not  only  that,  but  it 
is  the  poorest  and  least  productive  section  of  Mo- 
rocco, infested  by  warlike  tribes.  One  of  these 
tribe  leaders  is  the  famous  Raisuli.  El  Liberal,  De- 
cember 14,  admits  that  of  the  27,000  kilometers  of  the 
Spanish  zone,  7,000  are  now  occupied  by  Spanish 
troops. 

Since  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  and  especially  since 
the  beginning  of  the  European  War,  conditions  have 
been  exceptionally  bad.  Due  partly  to  the  strict  cen- 
sorship, the  Spanish  papers  with  a  few  exceptio.  , 
have  failed  utterly  to  keep  the  Spanish  people  iformed 
of  the  true  inwardness  of  a  situation  which  has  been 
steadily  growing  worse.  Raisuli,  ably  aided  and 
abetted  by  others,  has  established  himself  in  the  hin- 
terland of  the  zone  and  has  launched  campaigns  not 
only  against  Spanish  colonists  but  also  against  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  French  territory. 

Moreover,  Morocco,  for  the  past  four  years  has 
been  a  center  of  the  German  spy  system.  German 
officials,  deserters  from  the  French  Foreign  Legion 
and  others  have  crossed  into  Spanish  territory  and 
there  found  an  asylum  (El  Sol,  December  28).  And 
yet  Spain  has  been  unable  to  handle  the  situation  with- 
in her  own  borders.  The  pro-German  El  Impartial, 
January  5,  blames  this  condition  of  affairs  upon  the 
French  colonists,  claiming  that  it  is  to  the  interests  of 
the  French  to  maintain  in  Spanish  Morocco  a  situation 
of  unrest.  This  argument  is  ably  answered  by  the 
authoritative  Cor  respondentia  de  Espana,  January  6, 
in  which  that  paper  states  that  the  majority  of  Rai- 
suli's  attacks  have  taken  place  in  French  territory 
and  that  he  has  been  nothing  more  than  a  paid  agent 
of  Prince  Ratibor,  former  German  Ambassador  to 
Spain.  El  Sol,  January  8,  blames  the  present  law- 
less conditions  on  German  propaganda  and  especially 
on  Prince  Ratibor.  The  Correspondencia  de  Espana 
thus  sums  up  the  situation:  "The  question  is  as  fol- 
lows:   The  Spanish  zone  in  Morocco  has  been  from 


the  first  the  principal  base  of  operations  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  against  the  tribes  subject  to  France, 
Today,  a  propaganda  is  being  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  making  us  believe  that  the  French  are  interested  in 
promoting  disturbances  in  our  zone.  We  suppose  that 
the  Government  will  take  account  of  these  facts.  Cle- 
menceau  said  to  Romanones  that  the  future  depended 
upon  the  past.  The  past,  brought  into  prominence  by 
our  situation  of  neutrality,  is  hardly  praiseworthy." 

In  spite  of  the  drawbacks,  Spain  feels  that  she 
must  at  all  events  hold  on  to  what  she  has  pacified 
with  the  blood  of  her  soldiers,  and,  that,  if  possible, 
she  must  enlarge  the  zone  of  her  influence.  All  shades 
of  political  opinion  seem  to  support  this  thesis.  As  an 
example,  the  pro-Ally  La  Epoca,  and  the  pro-German 
El  Debate  feel  that  the  need  of  Tangiers  and  Gibraltar 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  future  greatness  of  Spain. 
As  El  Debate  says,  December  28:  "The  possession  of 
the  strait,  with  all  the  territory  contiguous  to  this  sec- 
tion— that  is  the  Tangiers  and  Moroccan  coast — is  not 
a  question  of  Imperialism  or  of  political  vanity;  it  is 
absolutely  vital  to  the  independence  of  Spain.  We 
all  know  that  the  occupation  of  Morocco  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  expansion  politics,  but  it  is  rather  a  problem 
of  the  integrity  and  sovereignty  of  Spain,  because  it  is 
a  question  of  frontiers.  And  in  Morocco  we  will  live 
in  danger  unless  we  dominate  absolutely  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar."  La  Epoca,  December  27,  maintains  the 
same  attitude  and  in  addition  reminds  France  and 
England  of  the  close  ties  of  friendship  which  exist  be- 
tween the  three  powers.  "Cordial  as  has  been  our 
friendship  during  the  last  fifty  years  with  France  and 
England,  great  as  it  would  be  if  we  converted  it  into 
a  full  and  sincere  alliance,  the  presence  of  Spain  on 
both  sides  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable." 

It  is  to  the  coming  Peace  Conference,  therefore, 
that  Spain  looks  with  eyes  of  longing,  for  she  feels 
that  at  last  an  intolerable  situation  will  be  settled,  and, 
to  her  advantage,  if  the  entire  Spanish  people  sup- 
port the  claims  advanced  by  Spain.  In  the  meanwhile, 
a  campaign  against  the  continuation  of  Spanish  in- 
fluence in  Morocco  seems  to  have  been  launched  by 
the  Royalist  press  of  France  and  in  the  English  press 
through  the  person  of  a  Mr.  Harris,  the  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times  at  Tangiers,  whose  articles  and 
criticisms  are  commented  on  bitterly  by  Spanish  writ- 
ers of  all  shades  of  political  opinion.  But  great  im- 
portance is  attached  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Blake,  Amer- 
ican Minister  to  Tangiers,  has  left  for  Paris  with  the 
supposed  object  of  enlightening  President  Wilson  on 
the  present  Moroccan  situation  (El  Sol,  January  10). 

The  feelings  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Span- 
ish people  are  summed  up  in  the  words  of  La  Action, 
December  27 : 

"The  rights  of  Spain  in  Morocco  are  absolute  and, 
moreover,  they  are  recognized  in  a  series  of  Treaties 
and  Conventions  beginning  with  the  Treaty  of  Madrid, 
completed  and  perfected  by  the  Conventions  of  1904 
and  1912.  What  Spain  wants,  which  she  considers 
herself  entitled  to  in  Morocco,  is  given  in  a  conclusive 
manner  by  Senor  Maura  in  his  speeches  at  Beranga 
and  Madrid — the  possession  of  Tangiers. and  the  re- 
turn of  Gibraltar." 
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Germany's  Eastern  Problem 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  new 
State  of  Poland  aspires  to  a  considerable  amount  of 
German  territory  in  order  to  round  out  its  historical 
and  ethnological  boundaries.  As  outlined  in  the  Press 
Review,  October  26  and  December  11,  these  claims 
include  the  province  of  Posen,  and  parts  of  Silesia 
and  West  Prussia,  with  an  outlet  to  the  sea  at  Dantzig. 
Trouble  broke  out  between  the  German  and  Polish 
populations  almost  immediately  after  the  signing  of 
the  armistice,  culminating  in  street  fighting  in  the  City 
of  Posen  on  December  27.  At  the  present  moment, 
Polish  soldiers  from  the  German  Army  have  con- 
quered most  of  the  Province  of  Posen.  As  they  ad- 
vance into  regions  which  are  more  surely  German, 
serious  fighting  will  certainly  occur.  The  Province 
of  Upper  Silesia,  inhabited  by  a  mixed  race  of  Ger- 
mans and  Poles,  seems  to  have  ambitions  toward  au- 
tonomy, or  even  independence  from  both  the  rival 
states. 

The  German  Army  of  Occupation  in  the  Russian 
border  states  was  still  strong  when  the  armistice  was 
signed;  it  must  have  numbered  over  half  a  million 
men.  Foch's  terms  provided  for  the  withdrawal  of 
this  force,  but  set  no  definite  time  limit  for  it.  The 
German  troops  did  start  to  withdraw.  But  they  were 
followed  so  closely  by  hordes  of  Russian  Bolshevists, 
plundering  and  burning  as  they  came,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  advices,  both  Riga  and  Vilna  have 
fallen.  Something  had  to  be  done  to  stem  the  tide. 
The  Germans  claim  that  the  Allies  are  trying  to  force 
them  to  stay  and  defend  the  land  which  they  were 
once  ordered  to  evacuate.  This  they  cannot  do,  they 
say,  on  account  of  their  weakness  in  numbers  and 
the  insecurity  of  their  communications  with  Germany. 

Greater  Poland 
The  spark  that  set  off  the  explosion  in  Posen  was 
the  arrival  of  Paderewski,  the  well  known  musician, 
on  his  way  to  Warsaw.  The  Vossische  Zeitung,  Janu- 
ary 3,  gives  an  account  of  the  events  that  followed  his 
arrival:  "No  one  who  knows  the  significance  of  the 
name  Paderewski  in  Polish  affairs,  will  be  surprised 
at  the  rejoicings  which  greeted  this  man  in  Posen.  Yet 
it  was  intolerable,  on  the  other  hand,  for  Germans 
who  regarded  him  as  a  simple  private  citizen,  to  see 
a  triumphal  procession  such  as  is  usually  accorded 
only  to  monarchs,  gather  to  do  him  honor.  It  was 
a  provocation  to  every  patriotic  German  to  see  flags 
of  powers  with  whom  we  are  still  at  war  flying  from 
every  Polish  house.  .  .  .  Likewise,  it  was  mor- 
tifying to  see  Polish  soldiers  in  Prussian  uniforms 
wearing  the  eagles  and  cockades  of  Poland,  while  Ger- 
mans were  forbidden  to  carry  their  own  national  em- 
blems.   In  these  and  many  other  ways  the  Poles  are 


trying  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  city  and  the  prov- 
ince before  the  decision  of  the  Peace  Conference." 

The  Hamburger  Nachricht^n,  December  28,  takes 
up  the  same  subject,  with  a  little  more  attention  for 
Paderewski  himself.  "In  recent  years  many  Poles 
have  been  intriguing  for  their  country  in  Paris,  among 
them  the  famous  pianist,  Paderewski.  He  has  used 
his  artistic  triumphs  to  play  a  political  role. 
Now  the  Poles  see  in  Paderewski  the  only  man  of  in- 
ternational fame  whom  they  have  produced  since  the 
author  Sienkiewicz.  He  is  making  a  sort  of  trium- 
phal tour  through  the  German  Eastern  Marches. 
Yesterday  the  piano  player  was  drawn  into  the  mar- 
ket place  of  Posen  in  triumph,  and  greeted  as  a  na- 
tional hero  by  the  Polish  population.  Naturally  this 
provoked  indignation  from  the  Germans.  When  the 
Poles  stormed  the  police  station,  it  turned  into  open 
fighting.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  armistice,  our  troops 
must  begin  again  to  fight  for  the  safety  of  the  Father- 
land. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  January  11,  declares 
that  the  Poles  have  advanced  as  far  as  the  railroad 
Schneidemuehl-Thorn,  the  main  road  from  Berlin  to 
the  East.  Though  the  Poles  have  cut  the  line  at  sev- 
eral places,  a  truce  has  now  been  arranged  between 
them  and  the  Germans.  The  same  paper,  January  12, 
announces  that  the  Supreme  National  Council  in  War- 
saw has  proclaimed  the  annexation  of  Posen  to  Pol- 
and. The  office  of  governor  has  been  given  to  Coun- 
cillor von  Trampczynski.  Polish  officials  will  soon 
take  over  the  economic,  pedagogic  and  political  posts 
of  the  province. 

The  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  January  5, 
using  the  same  argument  that  has  been  applied  to 
Schleswig  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  declares  that  it  would 
mean  ruin  to  the  Prussian  Poles  themselves  to  be  an- 
nexed to  the  Kingdom  of  Poland.  "The  Polish  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Polish  press  do  not  conceal  the  fact 
that  many  Poles  in  West  Prussia,  Silesia  and  Posen 
view  a  possible  annexation  to  Greater  Poland  with 
mixed  feelings.  .  .  .  It  is  an  error  to  believe 
that  their  geographical  proximity  demands  a  change 
from  German  to  Polish  industrial  systems. 
The  new  state  of  Greater  Poland  would  have  neither 
the  strength  nor  the  means  to  uphold  the  present 
flourishing  condition  of  Posnania;  and,  further,  in 
case  of  annexation,  these  provinces  would  have  to  act 
as  a  prop  to  their  weaker,  more  backward  neighbors. 
They  would  have  to  make  up  for  the  economic  and 
cultural  weakness  of  other  parts  of  the  Polish  state. 
Economic  progress  would  cease;  the  prosperity 
created  under  Prussian  rule  would  decay.  One  of  the 
most  convincing  proofs  of  this  is  a  comparison  in  the 
value  of  land.  In  Posen  a  hectare  of  large-scale  farm- 
ing land  is  worth  1445  marks  (small  scale  1750), 
while  in  Poland  the  price  varies  from  330  to  450 
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marks.    The  comparison  in  commerce  and  industry 
is  even  less  favorable." 

The  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt,  January  3,  is  high- 
ly indignant  at  the  thought  of  Polish  claims  extending 
as  far  as  Upper  Silesia.  It  devotes  a  long  article  to 
showing  how  different  are  the  inhabitants  of  this  re- 
gion from  the  real  Poles.  "In  Upper  Silesia,  too, 
people  have  been  trying  to  organize  a  High-Polish 
movement,  similar  to  the  one  in  Posen.  Elections  for 
the  Posnanian  Landtag  were  planned,  and  Polish 
Councils  tried  to  take  over  the  administration.  The 
reason  that  these  plots  failed  is  that  the  Upper  Sile- 
sian  population  (even  most  of  the  Polish  speaking 
part)  is  much  less  sympathetic  with  the  idea  of  a 
Greater  Poland  than  the  inhabitants  of  Posen.  In 
point  of  fact,  they  are  not  real  Poles.  Their  lan- 
guage, which  other  Poles  used  to  call  by  the  scornful 
name  of  Coast  Polak,  is  so  strongly  mixed  with  Ger- 
man words  that  an  Upper  Silesian  usually  can  under- 
stand the  German  language  better  than  the  Polish. 
Their  history  is  totally  different  from  that  of  Poland. 

.  They  are  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a 
mixed  race.  ...  In  opposition  to  the  High  Pol- 
ish intrigues  of  Korfanty  and  others,  ground  is  being 
daily  gained  by  a  movement  with  the  war-cry:  'Up- 
per Silesia  for  the  Upper  Silesians.'  ...  In 
these  words  lie  the  aspirations  for  an  independent  Re- 
public of  Upper  Silesia,  guaranteed,  perhaps,  by  Ger- 
many, Poland  and  Bohemia.  Likewise  they  show  a  cer- 
tain mistrust  of  present-day  Germany.  ...  A  Re- 
public of  Upper  Silesia  would  encounter  ahnost  in- 
surmountable obstacles  to  its  existence,  but  a  state 
comprising  the  whole  province  of  Silesia  would  be 
quite  feasible.  Therefore,  it  behooves  the  rulers  in 
Berlin  to  take  under  consideration  the  grant  of  autono- 
mous rights  to  Silesia." 

German  Troops  in  the  East 
The  press  has  given  considerable  space  to  appre- 
ciations of  the  situation  of  the  German  troops  in  the 
Baltic  Provinces,  Lithuania,  Poland  and  the  Ukraine. 
The  problem  of  their  repatriation  is  an  important  one 
for  Gerjnany.  The  Vossische  Zeitung,  January  3, 
publishes  a  protest  by  the  German  High  Command, 
divided  into  eight  articles,  against  the  way  in  which 
these  troops  are  being  treated  by  the  Allies: 

"1.  Articles  XII  and  XIII  of  the  armistice  origi- 
nally demanded  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  all  Ger- 
man troops  in  the  East.  Later,  at  Germany's  sug- 
gestion and  in  the  common  interest  of  all,  the  wording 
was  changed.  Germany  received  the  authorization 
to  evacuate  little  by  little,  more  slowly  than  before; 
but  she  did  not  undertake  the  duty  of  upholding  order 
indefinitely. 

"2.  At  first  the  Allied  High  Command  approved 
of  this  plan;  for  otherwise  it  would  have  protested 
against  the  use  of  the  sea  route  Sebastopol-Odessa 
by  the  Germans  to  facilitate  the  evacuation  of  the  Cri- 
mea. 

"3.  The  task  of  keeping  order  in  the  East  was 
carried  out  by  Germany  as  long  as  possible.  The  fi- 
nal retreat  was  ordered  only  when  the  German  troops 
had  become  too  weak  and  unreliable  to  do  any  fur- 


ther good.  Moreover,  the  Allies  were  informed  of 
the  retreat  by  a  written  declaration  on  December  3, 
1918,  and  an  oral  statement  at  Treves  on  December 
23. 

"4.  If  the  Allies  really  valued  the  protection  of 
the  small  peoples  in  the  East,  they  ought  not  to  have 
cast  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  Germans,  who  were 
trying  to  carry  out  this  task.  Yet  this  really  did  take 
place.  The  Allies  declare  that  they  are  in  complete 
accord  with  the  Polish  Government,  yet  they  have  not 
tried  to  prevent  the  Poles  from  cutting  railway  com- 
munications with  Germany,  and  thus  destroying  all 
possibility  of  livelihood  for  the  German  troops  in  the 
East.  If  German  troops  are  to  go  on  fighting  in  the 
Ukraine,  they  must  have  arms,  ammunition,  and  sup- 
plies. They  must  not  be  disarmed,  as  was  the  case 
in  Odessa.  It  is  the  Allies  themselves  who  are  thwart- 
ing their  own  plans. 

"5.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  German  High 
Command  was  justified  in  demanding  that  the  Ger- 
man troops  remaining  in  the  East  at  the  request  of 
the  Allies  should  be  allowed  to  withdraw  in  an  honor- 
able way,  with  arms  in  their  hands.    .    .  . 

"6.  It  can  be  proved  convincingly  that  the  un- 
worthy treatment  of  German  troops  by  the  Allies  will 
immensely  increase  the  danger  of  Bolshevism  for 
the  Baltic  lands,  and  not  least  of  all  for  Poland,  where 
Bolshevist  ideas  are  already  wide-spread. 

"7.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  German  troops 
which  are  forced  to  cross  an  enemy  country  without 
arms — especially  a  country  that  conspicuously  lacks 
a  stable  government — will  be  delivered  defenseless  to 
cold,  to  robbery  and  to  murder.  Former  experiences 
speak  loudly  there.  The  Allies  cannot  intend  to  stir 
up  new  atrocities. 

"8.  The  German  High  Command  expects,  there- 
fore, that  in  recognition  of  the  above  reasons,  a  digni- 
fied solution  will  be  found  for  the  problem  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  German  troops  from  the  East." 

The  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt,  January  3,  in  one 
of  its  numerous  articles  on  the  Eastern  situation,  says: 
"The  German  people  read  with  astonishment  the  news 
of  the  Anglo-German  co-operation  for  the  defense  of 
Riga  against  the  Bolshevists.  The  German  soldier, 
who  was  branded  as  an  imperialistic  robber  at  the 
time  of  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  and  the  occupation 
of  the  Russian  border  states,  is  now  acclaimed  as  a 
world  gendarme,  and  is  forced  against  his  will  to  up- 
hold the  condemned  occupation.  Moreover,  he  is  to 
keep  under  his  mailed  fist  oppressed  peoples  sighing 
for  liberty  at  a  moment  when  he  would  gladly  evacu- 
ate their  land.  The  war  weary  Landsturmmann  must 
continue  to  protect  the  life  and  property  of  foreigners, 
in  Esthonia,  Livonia,  Lithuania,  Courland,  White  Rus- 
sia, and  the  Ukraine,  while  at  home  in  Germany  his 
people  are  made  defenseless  by  dishonorable  stipu- 
lations, and  are  forced  to  a  peace  at  any  price.  .  .  . 
The  Allies  make  the  shipment  of  supplies  to  the  East 
impossible,  and  thereby  turn  into  a  useless  sacrifice 
the  heroic  German  defenders  of  Baltic  soil.  The  Al- 
lied action  can  be  understood  only  from  a  settled  pol- 
icy of  sparing  their  own  troops  any  contact  with  the 
Bolshevists,  and  from  the  former  efforts  of  both  Brit- 
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ish  and  French  to  spare  their  white  troops  at  the  ex- 
pense of  black  auxiliaries.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Allies, 
the  Germans  are  now  fit  to  play  a  role  less  elevated 
than  that  of  the  negroes." 

There  have  been  many  plans  suggested  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Eastern  frontier.  Vorwaerts,  January  4, 
heralds  the  raising  of  a  volunteer  corps  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Berlin,  to  be  used  primarily  against  the 
Poles,  perhaps,  but  also,  in  case  of  need,  against  the 
Bolshevists.  The  same  paper  also  announces  the  for- 
mation of  a  Swedish  volunteer  corps,  under  an  Ar- 
menian General,  for  Esthonia  and  Livonia.  Mean- 
while, the  situation  appears  to  be  going  from  bad  to 
worse.  While  the  Poles  are  occupied  in  enlarging 
their  Western  frontiers  at  the  expense  of  Germany, 
they  are  losing  ground  steadily  in  the  East  to  the  Bol- 
shevists. It  hardly  seems  as  if  either  Poles  or  Ger- 
mans can  carry  out  the  Allied  task  of  checking  the 
Bolshevists. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Scandinavian 

European  Opposition  to  President  Wilson 
Scandinavian  editors  pay  no  little  attention  to 
what  they  consider  as  real  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween President  Wilson  and  England,  and  between 
President  Wilson  and  the  two  Latin  countries  of 
France  and  Italy.    They  believe  that  there  has  been 
some  little  misunderstanding  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  but,  according  to  the  Swedish 
Dagens  Nyheter,  January  8,  this  has,  on  "personal 
exchange  of  views,"  disappeared.    The  main  diffi- 
culty seems  to  be  between  Clemenceau  and  Wilson, 
between  the  entirely  different  ideals  that  these  men 
represent.    In  the  small,  relatively  weak  republican 
nations  of  the  north,  it  is  entirely  natural  that  they 
should  be  concerned  over  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  a  league  of  free  nations,  with  its  corresponding 
international  good  will,  should  be  established,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  order  of  alliances  and  bal- 
ance of  power. 

The  Norwegian  Verdens  Gang,  January  6,  pub- 
lishes an  editorial  headed  "Two  Points  of  View." 

"In  Europe  today  we  are  witnessing  a  skirmish 
which  interests  us  all.  The  cleverest  and  most  far- 
sighted  champion  of  the  old  so-called  realpohtik  has 
with  unveiled  cynicism  declared  that  everything  which 
has  been  said  about  international  good  will  and  con- 
fidence, has  had  no  effect  on  him  at  all.  He  has  no 
faith  in  disarmament  and  the  League  of  Nations;  he 
wishes  to  secure  more  fully  than  ever  the  old  alliance- 
politics  of  Europe.  His  view  is  opposed  by  the  most 
outspoken  and  strongest  ideologist  in  history,  Mr.  Wil- 
son. He  has  certainly  picked  up  the  gauntlet  of  M. 
Clemenceau.  The  smiling  cordiality  which  has  char- 
acterized the  meetings  of  the  two  statesmen,  the  warm 
and  beautiful  assurances  of  reciprocal  friendship,  will 
not  bridge  over  the  wide  differences  in  views  and 

thoughts.  .  . 

"It  is  Wilson's  undeniable  contribution  that  ne 
has  with  a  wholeheartedness  and  without  any  reserva- 
tion, quite  without  parallel  in  history,  conducted  the 
battle  against  realpolitik.  He  demands  a  place  for 
ideals  in  politics.   Representatives  of  the  other  school 


of  politics  wish  to  brush  him  and  his  ideals  aside  willi 
a  single  movement  of  the  hand — but  that  hand  move- 
ment does  not  affect  him  at  all.  He  simply  smiles 
and  continues  in  his  own  naive  way  all  the  more  ener- 
getically, and  he  is  the  only  'naive'  person  who  can 
put  force  behind  his  naivete. 

"We  small  nations  should  be  untrue  to  our  duty 
unless  we  put  forward  our  hopes  and  use  our  influ- 
ence in  support  of  President  Wilson's  efforts  to  se- 
cure international  brotherhood  and  confidence.  We 
are  doing  this  not  as  Norwegians — we  are  doing  it  as 
co-operators  and  citizens  in  the  great  future  interna- 
tional era  of  trust  and  good-will. 

"But  if  we  believe  in  Wilson's  view,  it  is  our  duty 
to  support  it,  and  that  is  not  as  easy  as  we  may  be  led 
to  believe.  That  view  demands  a  world's  opinion  to 
make  it  effective.  Such  a  world's  opinion  can  not 
but  take  all  of  us  into  account.  Every  power  which 
can  be  concentrated  to  promote  and  strengthen  that 
world's  public  opinion,  will  have  its  value." 

The  Politiken  (Danish),  January  4,  also  men- 
tions the  opposition  to  Wilson  not  only  from  France 
but  also  from  Italy.  Of  the  French  opposition,  it 
says: 

"That  there  are  difficulties  between  the  world's 
three  greatest  statesmen — Wilson,  Clemencau  and 
Lloyd  George — there  is  no  doubt.  This  has  never 
been  brought  out  quite  so  clearly  as  in  the  latest 
speeches  of  Wilson  and  Clemenceau. 

"It  cannot  be  said  that  England  and  France  to- 
gether oppose  certain  of  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points; 
for  neither  France  nor  England  quite  agrees  to  all 
these  points.  The  chief  difficulties,  however,  exist  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States.  This  can  easily 
be  shown  by  a  few  quotations. 

"On  December  28,  Wilson  spoke  in  London  and 
said  that  the  war  was  fought  to  'overthrow  an  old 
system  and  build  up  a  new,'  and  he  characterized  the 
old  order  by  saying  that  its  central  point  was  the  bal- 
ance of  power.    The  day  after,  Clemenceau  stood  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  said:  'It  is  an  old  sys- 
tem which,  it  seems,  is  condemned  today,  but  I  still 
have  faith  in  it.'    In  order  that  no  one  would  mis- 
understand him,  he  continued  on  the  subject  of  the 
Balance  of  Power  and  Alliance  System  by  stating 
that  he  would  not  give  up  this  system  and  that  it 
would  be  his  main  thought  at  the  Conference.  Wil- 
son replied  from  Manchester:    'If  the  future  does  not 
promise  us  anything  better  than  the  old  Balance  of 
Power,  the  United  States  will  have  no  interest  in  it.* 
And  soon  after  the  President  gave  an  insight  into  the 
situation  when  he  said,  'I  wish  that  not  only  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  but  also  France,  Italy 
and  the  whole  world  could  enter  into  the  Nations* 
great  League.'    The  President,  in  connection  with  the 
greatest  of  his  points,  thus  placed  England  and  the 
United  States  together  against  France  and  Italy." 

(Note:  The  two  sentences  quoted  above  from 
President  Wilson's  Manchester  speech  are  thus  given 
ir-  the  Times,  December  31: 

"If  the  future  had  nothing  for  us  but  a  new  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  world  at  a  right  poise  by  a  balance 
of  power,  the  United  States  would  take  no  interest. 
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because  she  will  not  join  any  combination  of  power 
which  is  not  a  combination  of  all  of  us." 

"I  wish  we  could,  not  only  for  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  but  for  France  and  Italy  and  the 
world,  enter  into  a  great  league  and  covenant,  declar- 
ing ourselves  first  of  all  friends  of  mankind,  and 
uniting  ourselves  together  for  the  maintenance  and 
triumph  of  right.") 

"Neither  Clemenceau  nor  the  Foreign  Ministers 
would  say  whether  or  not  France  would  strive  for 
those  points  in  connection  with  the  secret  treaty  con- 
cluded in  1917,  which  Trotsky  later  made  public. 
This  treaty  assures  to  France,  as  will  be  remembered, 
a  great  influence  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  also  the  great 
economic  and  strategic  advantages  of  the  Sarre  Val- 
ley. It  was  Briand  who  said  that  this  treaty  would 
be  'presented  at  the  Peace  Conference  and  that  Eng- 
land no  doubt  would  ratify  it.' 

'This  is  the  English  and  French  opposition  of 
which  Wilson  spoke.  This  secret  treaty  is  the  child  of 
the  very  system  that  Wilson  will  fight,  though  Cle- 
menceau and  Italy  wish  to  uphold  that  system — a 
system  which  will  work  havoc  with  the  League  of 
Nations  and  with  Wilson's  hope  of  a  new  and  re- 
deemed Europe.  In  this  respect,  he  seems  to  have 
England  with  him.  As  to  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas, 
that  is  a  different  matter, — here  England,  France  and 
Japan  stand  together,  and  on  that  question  President 
Wilson  has  long  been  silent." 

The  President's  trip  to  Italy  was  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  these  papers,  to  quiet  the  demands  of  Italy 
on  the  Adriatic  Coast  and  also  to  instil  into  her  the 
spirit  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  Dagens  Nyheter 
(Swedish),  January  8,  says: 

"It  has  been  said  that  Wilson  was  more  clearly 
heard  when  he  spoke  from  the  White  House  in  Wash- 
ington, than  he  has  been  heard  in  the  confused  Euro- 
pean concert.  We  must,  however,  do  him  justice,  be- 
cause his  tone  is  the  same.  Now  he  has  instituted  his 
propaganda  for  the  League  of  Nations  from  the  Capi- 
tol in  Rome,  a  rostrum  perhaps  of  more  historical 
significance  than  the  one  at  Washington.  Wilson  came 
to  Europe  because  he  was  sure  his  presence  was  nec- 
essary to  realize  the  ideals  for  which  the  United 
States  fought.  ...  In  spite  of  the  universal  at- 
tention he  is  receiving,  it  can  be  seen  there  is  not  full 
harmony  between  England,  France  and  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  either  the  Freedom  of  the 
Seas  or  the  League  of  Nations.  Even  before  Wilson 
left  the  United  States,  it  was  clear  he  could  not  agree 
with  the  conception  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas  cham- 
pioned by  Lloyd  George  and  Winston  Churchill,  by 
Asquith  and  Grey.  But  it  now  appears  that  this  dif- 
ference of  opinion  has  subsided  upon  personal  ex- 
changes of  views.  The  French  opposition,  however, 
is  still  coming  lo  the  fore.  .  .  ."  This  paper 
then  compares  the  Manchester  speeches  of  President 
Wilson  to  the  speeches  of  Clemenceau  referred  to  in 
the  Politiken,  and  also  to  the  Compact  of  1917. 

"These  two  views,"  the  Dagens  Nyheter  continues, 
"are  in  direct  opposition;  the  view  adhered  to  by 
Clemenceau  and  Italy  has  no  place  in  a  league  of  free 
nations.     A  compromise  is  possible  under  which 


France  and  Italy  will  receive  certain  compensations 
that  they  consider  their  just  due;  but  these  compen- 
sations must  be  justified  by  reasonable  arguments, 
otherwise  Wilson's  trip  to  Europe  has  been  in  vain. 
If  unjustifiable  concessions  are  granted,  then  Wilson 
must  be  content  with  having  meant  well  and  with  hav- 
ing been  a  strong  representative  of  high  ideals  of  the 
future;  then  must  he  admit  that  the  demands  of  pres- 
ent world  politics  are  beyond  his  powers  and  that  the 
rationalism  of  the  new  world  has  come  to  grief  before 
the  historical  demands  of  the  old. 

"At  present  there  has  been  no  mediator  between 
the  old  system  and  the  new;  for  Wilson  it  is  both  a 
strength  and  weakness  to  be  a  representative  of  a  tra- 
ditionless  past.  But  if  he  wins,  it  will  not  suffice  for 
him  to  have  the  economic  resources  of  his  world  be- 
hind him;  Europe's  democracy,  both  new  ana  old, 
is  in  duty  bound  to  support  him.  Particularly  is  it 
the  duty  of  the  neutrals  to  do  so." 

Quite  similar  is  the  view  of  the  Politiken,  Janu- 
ary 5: 

"President  Wilson  is  now  in  Rome;  one  will  rec- 
ollect that  it  was  originally  his  intention  to  go  directly 
from  Paris  to  Rome.  The  Italian  press,  however,  has 
open-heartedly  told  us  how  it  developed  in  Paris  that 
there  were  certain  differences  of  opinion  between  Son- 
nino,  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister,  and  President  Wil- 
son as  to  the  peace  program.  The  President  accord- 
ingly then  thought  it  advisable  to  go  to  London  to 
see  how  things  stood  there. 

"In  his  Manchester  speech,  he  practically  admit- 
ted there  were  difficulties  with  Italy,  when  he  stated 
that  he  wished  not  only  Great  Britain  but  also  France 
and  Italy  to  join  the  League  of  Nations.  He  set  the 
two  Latin  peoples  together,  as  those  from  whom  the 
opposition  came.  But  that  does  not  at  all  signify 
that  Llyod  George  and  Wilson  are  unanimous  and  that 
France  and  Italy  are  together;  no — the  situation  is 
far  more  complicated. 

"It  is  already  apparent  that  Wilson  will  have  great 
difficulty  in  putting  through  his  notion  of  the  Freedom 
of  the  Seas.  He  seems,  on  this  point  to  be  fighting 
against  the  whole  Entente  opposition.  Clemenceau 
knows  what  he  is  doing  when  he  says  that  France  is 
supporting  England.  He  hopes  for  concessions  from 
Lloyd  George  in  other  things;  he  hopes,  too,  by  that 
method  to  impair  the  unity  of  England  and  America 
in  connection  with  the  League  of  Nations  and  all  that 
goes  with  it. 

"Neither  Italy  nor  France  can  see  anything  allur- 
ing in  the  League  of  Nations;  but  beyond  that,  they 
have  little  in  common.  In  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber the  Corriere  delta  Sera  said  that  France  wanted 
not  only  Alsace-Lorraine  but  also  much  more,  but  that 
the  Allies,  including  Wilson,  were  opposed  to  the  de- 
mands of  Italy.  This  paper  asked,  if  France  could 
claim  a  territory  in  which  87  per  cent  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  German,  why  could  not  Italy  lay  claim 
to  a  territory  in  which  400,000  Italians  live  side  by 
side  with  750,000  South-Slavs? 

"Wilson  is  now  in  Italy  to  look  into  the  South 
Slavic  question.  That  he  opposes  Italy's  claim  to  Dal- 
matia  and  Smyrna  is  certain,  and  Italy  stands  in  dan- 
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ger  of  being  isolated.  France's  solicitude  for  the 
South-Slavs  is  evident;  in  Paris  it  is  desired  that  the 
integrity  of  the  old  Austria  shall  remain  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  Germany  shall  not  be  strengthened  by  the 
annexation  of  German- Austria. 

"The  same  play  enacted  between  France  and  Eng- 
land is  now  being  repeated  between  Italy  and  Eng- 
land Italy  promises  England  support  for  the  British 
conception  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas,  if  England 
will  support  Italy's  claims.  But  as  the  situation  has 
developed,  the  chances  do  not  seem  bright  for  the  Ital- 
ians; Wilson  and  the  Western  Powers  seem  to  be 
united  in  sympathy  for  the  South-Slavs." 

Verdens  Gang,  January  5,  seems  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  believes  that  the  way  in  which  Italy  s 
claims  are  settled,  will  be  a  good  test  of  the  ideals  for 
which  she  entered  the  war. 

"Upon  a  closer  scrutiny,  there  appears  marked 
similarity  in  a  political  sense  between  the  United 
States  and  Italy.  When  the  war  broke  out,  Italy  re- 
frained from  entering  it,  and  when  she  did,  there  was 
a  considerable  element,  as  there  also  was  in  the 
United  States,  which  was  not  in  favor  of  war— but 
Italy  went  into  the  war.  The  United  States,  while 
co-ordinating  and  harmonizing  her  personal  and  na- 


tional interests  with  the  ideals  of  justice  which  were 
inscribed  on  the  banners  of  the  Allies,  still  did  not 
forget  her  own  ideals  for  which  she  herself  had  strug- 
gled. It  is,  however,  to  Italy's  honor  that  she  has  to 
a  certain  extent  modified  her  imperialistic  aspirations, 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  ambitions  have  not 
been  sufficiently  modified.  It  is,  therefore,  unques- 
tionable that  Wilson,  in  his  talk  at  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment building,  indirectly  cautioned  Italy  not  to  press 
her  Balkan  demands  too  far. 

"In  the  whole  Italian  political  situation  there  is 
no  more  difficult  question  than  Dalmatia.  Geographi- 
cally it  would  seem  that  the  Italian  people  who  live 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  would  natur- 
ally become  a  link  in  that  progress  which  a  Greater 
Serbia  can  secure  for  them — now  that  Serbia  has 
taken  over  this  domain  and  now  that  Austria  has 
gone  out  of  existence.    But  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
natural,  both  politically  and  nationally,  that  Italy 
should  desire  to  protect  her  countrymen  who  live 
across  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  on  the  adjacent  islands. 
In  short  it  is  a  question  which  demands  the  gravest 
consideration.     The  settlement  of  this  controversy 
will 'be  a  good  measure  of  the  ideals  for  which  Italy 
entered  the  war,  and  will  show  whether  these  ideals 
really  coincide  with  the  ideals  of  Wilson." 
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The  Death  of  ex-President  Roosevelt 
Memories  of  the  Spanish-American  War  and  the 
bitterness  aroused  in  Spain  by  that  comparatively 
small  affair  are  again  brought  to  the  foreground  by 
the  death  of  ex-President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  In 
fact,  occasion  is  taken,  through  the  medium  of  his 
death,  to  indulge  in  vitriolic  attacks  not  only  upon 
the  ex-President,  but  upon  American  institutions  and 
politics.    The  worst  attacks,  one  of  which  is  given 
in  its  entirety,  are  to  be  found  in  organs  known  to  be 
subsidized  by  the  German  Government — newspapers 
which  have  long  conducted  an  energetic  campaign 
against  the  Allies.    The  reason  for  these  attacks  is 
not  hard  to  find  when  one  remembers  the  former 
President's  campaign  against  Germany  and  the  prin- 
ciples and  policies  for  which  Germany  stood.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  papers  print  a  syndicated  review  of 
the  President's  life,  with  private  comment  on  three 
principal  subjects:  the  Spanish- American  War,  Amer- 
ican imperialism  typified  by  Roosevelt,  and  the  cam- 
paign conducted  by  Roosevelt  against  Germany  while 
America  was  yet  a  neutral. 

La  Tribuna,  January  7,  still  pro-German  to  the 
core,  in  a  typical  review  blames  him,  in  great  part, 
for  the  war  with  Spain.    "  'T.R.,'  as  his  followers 
called  him,  was  not  persona  grata  to  the  Spanish. 
During  the  Cuban  war,  Roosevelt  did  all  he  could 
to  favor  filibustering  and  contributed  notably  toward 
persuading  the  United  States  to  unsheath  its  sword 
against  us.     In  many  public  gatherings  throughout 
the  United  States,  Teddy  offended  our  country,  blam- 
ing us  for  the  destruction  of  the  Maine  and  exciting 
Yankee  citizens  against  us.    As  an  example,  Roose- 
velt, then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  left  his 
official  post  and  organized  a  battalion  of  rough  rid- 
ers, cavalry  volunteers  from  the  best  families  of  the 
United  States.   At  the  head  of  this  body,  he  marched 
to  Santiago,  where  the  heroes  of  the  Porto  Rico  Bat- 
talion taught  him  to  respect  the  name  of  our  beloved 
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All  papers  comment  on  our  so-called  imperial- 
ism of  which  they  consider  Roosevelt  the  first  and 
most  energetic  exponent.    El  Impartial  (Neutral), 
January  7,  has  the  following  to  say:    "Roosevelt  con- 
tinuing and  pushing  to  the  front  Yankee  imperialism, 
was  often  called  the  Kaiser  of  America.  Roosevelt, 
theatrical,  not  a  little  eccentric,  cultivator  of  both 
bluff  and  civic  virtues— Roosevelt  with  his  delects 
and  merits,  who  could  only  see  merit  in  the  history 
of  his  own  country— could  hardly  be  considered  a 
figure  welcome  to  Spanish  eyes;  but  we  must  recog- 
nize his  extraordinary  statesmanship  and  his  excep- 
tional temperament  of  energy."    Commenting  also 
on  his  imperialism,  El  Sol,  (Pro-Ally),  January  7, 
says-    "In  international  politics,  he  represented  the 


opposite  tendency  from  Wilson — that  is,  the  imper- 
ialist viewpoint."  But  La  Tribuna,  January  7, 
cannot  reconcile  his  imperialism  with  his  actions  dur- 
ing the  war:  "In  spite  of  his  imperialism,  Teddy 
fought  against  German  imperialism,  when  Wilson  re- 
fused to  declare  war  against  the  German  Monarchy." 
Further  on,  the  same  paper  adds:  '"Theodore  Roose- 
velt, instigator  of  Yankee  imperialism,  eccentric,  the- 
atrical, cultivator  of  American  bluff,  was  in  politics 
the  worst  enemy  of  Wilson  and  his  theories.  With 
his  death,  peace,  justice  and  liberty,  as  defined  by 
President  Wilson,  will  find  one  less  obstacle  to  per- 
fect fulfillment." 

A  few  articles  in  the  pro-Ally  press  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  give  Roosevelt  credit  for  the  work  he  did  to- 
ward' bringing  America  into  the  war.    El  Heraldo, 
January  7:    "The  figure  of  Roosevelt,  obscure  since 
the  election  of  Taft  and  Wilson,  was  brought  into 
great  prominence  during  the  world  war.    His  violent 
attitude  from  the  day  the  German  Army  entered  Bel- 
gium, brought  him  great  laurels    .    .    .    The  ex- 
President  has  not  died  without  seeing  his  aspirations 
realized;  peace  now  offers  the  possibility  of  achiev- 
ing the  military  preparation  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  his  party  triumphed  in 
the  recent  elections."    El  Sol,  January  7,  which  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  papers  in  Spain,  makes  the 
following  comment:    "He  was  a  decided  partisan  of 
war  against  Germany  and,  in  the  last  campaigns  of 
the  war,  had  three  sons  in  the  North  American  Army, 
one  of  whom  was  killed  in  an  air  battle,  and  another 
so  badly  wounded  that  he  had  to  return  to  the  United 
States.    The  third  son  was  married  in  Madrid  to 
the  daughter  of  the  American  Ambassador  at  this 
court." 

A  signed  article  appearing  in  the  ultra  pro-Ger- 
man La  Tribuna,  January  9,  is  so  abusive  and  so 
violent  that  it  deserves  special  mention,  for  it  is  a 
noteworthy  example  of  the  tone  and  character  of 
Spanish  pro-German  journalism. 

"Roosevelt  is  dead  ...  He  was,  in  his  time, 
the  most  popular  man  in  the  United  States  .  .  . 
His  compatriots  called  him  'Teddy,'  as  if  he  were  a 
clown  or  a  buffoon;  and  Roosevelt,  alias  'Teddy,'  re- 
sembled greatly  a  clown  or  a  buffoon,  as  proof  of 
which  it  may  be  stated  that  the  only  rival  who  suc- 
ceeded in  eclipsing  him  in  popularity  was  the  film- 
star Chaplin,  alias  'Charlie.' 

"  'Teddy'  was  a  great  hunter  of  wild  beasts  and 
millions;  he  knew  the  customs  of  tigers  and  was  ignor- 
ant of  any  of  the  cruelties  familiar  to  men  of  the 
trusts. 

"As  a  result  of  his  treatment  of  the  wild  beasts, 
there  lingered  in  him  an  extraordinary  taste  for  ag- 
gressiveness, a  grimace  of  his  dog-like  jaw  bones 
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which  always  seemed  to  be  crunching,  and  an  activ- 
ity of  his  hands  which  were  always  held  forward,  the 
fingers  bent  as  in  a  shepherd's  crook,  like  claws  ready 
to  seize  or  the  paws  of  a  wild  beast  ready  to  wound. 

"And  thus  were  the  politics  of  Roosevelt,  the  same 
in  the  Presidency  as  at  the  hunt — politics  of  claws  and 
paws,  politics  of  spoils,  politics  of  unscrupulous  am- 
bition without  measure. 

"  Teddy'  was  a  big  enemy  of  Spain  and  an  even 
greater  enemy  of  the  Spanish-American  Republics. 
He  was  moreover,  a  great  liar  and  a  great  cheat. 

"He  astonished  the  world  with  the  tales  of  the  voy- 
ages he  never  made,  and  the  memory  may  still  remain 
in  Paris  of  that  famous  exploration  in  the  Amazon 
which  'Teddy'  related  with  an  abundance  of  terrify- 
ing details  and  which  a  truthful  explorer,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  real  voyage  to  those  regions, 
branded  as  an  enormous  and  picturesque  lie,  without 
'Teddy's'  opposing  to  such  a  statement  the  least  pro- 
test. 

"So,  'Teddy'  Roosevelt  is  dead  .  .  .  We  are 
sincere  enough  not  to  lament  his  death,  for  Human- 
ity loses  nothing,  and  gains  much  in  exchange,  by 
such  an  event." 

Signed:  Antonio  G.  de  Linares. 
This  article  throws  an  interesting  side-light  on  the 
questions  of  how  well  the  Spanish-American  War  has 
been  remembered  in  Spain,  and,  to  what  extent  the 
old  feelings  of  hate  and  contempt  for  the  United 
States  still  persist.  Account  must  also  be  taken  of 
the  strength  of  the  German  influence  on  the  Spanish 
press. 

ALLIED  PRESS — Italian 

The  Death  of  ex-President  Roosevelt 
The  Epoca  (Rome,  Orlando's  paper),  January  8, 
speaks  of  Roosevelt  as  a  "classic  American."  "All 
men  whose  life  consisted  in  untiring  activity  and 
action,  when  they  die,  leave  their  work  unfinished. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  is  one  of  these,  and  died  when 
the  attainment  of  his  goal  seemed  nearest,  although 
he  was  not  at  the  head  of  the  great  North  American 
Republic.  An  American  is  dead.  A  classic  and  in- 
transigent American  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word, 
but  an  American  who  had  understood  the  necessity 
of  joining  with  nationalistic  policies  cordiality  of  re- 
lations with  Europe  and  the  Orient.  He  felt,  how- 
ever, that  diplomacy  alone  was  not  sufficient,  so  with 
all  his  strength  he  promoted  the  development  of  the 
naval  power  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  He  was 
richly  endowed  with  physical  and  intellectual  energy; 
he  was  a  student,  a  hunter,  a  soldier,  a  politician,  a 
great  orator  and  a  successful  journalist.  The  passion 
for  politics  was  in  him  linked  to  the  passion  of  sport. 
He  understood  only  one  life:  the  intense,  energetic 
life,  and  he  afterwards  made  himself  the  apostle  of 
this  life  in  a  book  which  has  precisely  this  name: 
'The  Strenuous  Life.'    .    .  . 

"After  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  Roosevelt  be- 
came a  convinced  interventionist  and  pitilessly  com- 
batted  the  irresolution  of  Wilson.  But  if  Roosevelt 
had  then  been  in  power,  many  Americans  doubt 
whether  the  country  would  have  ever  entered  the  war: 
the  spiritual  preparation  was  lacking.    .    .    .  We 


said  in  the  beginning  that  Roosevelt  died  leaving  his 
work  unfinished.  This  is  the  case  because  he  did  not 
see  the  peace  that  would  bring  about  a  new  worldly 
order,  nor  was  he  sure  that  the  United  States,  in  this 
order,  will  know  how  to  reserve  a  new  place  for  them- 
selves— a  place  that  becomes  them  on  account  of  the 
exigencies  that  have  been  manifested,  on  account  of 
the  sacrifices  they  sustained.  He  died  telling  his  fel- 
low citizens  that  America  contributed  to  victory  by 
marching  over  a  road  that  had  been  watered  by  the 
noblest  blood  of  Italy,  Belgium  and  France.  He  de- 
nies America  the  right  to  dictate  laws  from  which 
there  would  be  no  appeal,  and  he  recognizes  the  ne- 
cessity for  Great  Britain  of  having  a  large  navy. 
There  has  died  a  man  who  had  generous  impulses, 
a  man  who  was  frank  and  loyal.  He  had,  perhaps, 
the  defects  of  the  impulsive,  but  what  does  not  hu- 
manity pardon  to  the  upright!" 

(Mattino,  Naples,  January  8) :  "The  man  who 
died  yesterday  was  one  of  the  most  representative  of 
free  America;  a  man  who  in  practical  life  was  en- 
dowed with  a  combative  ardor  as  tenacious  as  that 
with  which  Wilson  is  endowed  in  the  world  of  ideas. 
.  .  .  When  the  European  War  broke  out  Roose- 
velt, in  spite  of  his  German  origin,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  adversaries  in  America  of  the  Central  Pow- 
ers. In  impassioned  speeches  and  publications  he 
asked  the  great  republic  to  enter  the  war  on  the  side 
of  the  Entente,  and  the  desire  that  he  had  for  long 
years,  was  finally  realized  through  Wilson,  who, 
raised  to  power  as  a  representative  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  has  revealed  himself  the  representative  of  hu- 
manity." 

(Gazetta  di  Venezia,  Venice,  January  7):  "With 
Roosevelt  disappears  one  of  the  greatest  figures  of 
the  American  world.  He  was  a  man  with  an  open 
mind  and  a  great  worker." 

(Corriere  delta  S^ra,  Milan,  Liberal,  January  7) : 
"An  intense  life,  entirely  composed  of  great  strug- 
gles and  indomitable  bravery,  ends  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  He  was  an  American  of  the  real  type, 
descending  from  one  of  those  families  relatively  an- 
cient, which  form  over  there  a  real  aristocracy,  even 
though  they  do  not  possess  titles  or  collossal  fortunes, 
and  which  continue  the  tradition  of  the  America  of 
the  Franklins  and  the  Washingtons.  He  had  all  the 
qualities  which  made  us,  and  make  us  today  more 
than  ever,  admire  his  great  country:  idealism,  optim- 
ism, democratic  spirit,  sane  simplicity  of  dress  and 
ideas,  a  strong  will  at  the  service  of  clear-cut  convic- 
tions. And  these  qualities  made  him  an  eminent 
statesman  in  his  own  country,  where,  however,  men 
of  these  qualities  are  by  no  means  exceptions. 
.  When  the  European  War  broke  out,  Roosevelt  saw 
at  once  the  side  on  which  conscientious  men  of  all 
nations  should  range  themselves.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning, he  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  American 
intervention.  While  his  country  was  still  neutral, 
he  ardently  lent  his  patronage  to  the  cause  of  right 
and  justice — the  cause  of  the  Allies.  He  wished  to 
enroll  a  volunteer  regiment  which  would  hasten  to 
Europe  to  carry  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  to  the  bat- 
tlefield.   .    .    .    This  campaign  in  favor  of  Ameri- 
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can  participation  in  the  huge  struggle  was  his  last 
political  fight,  and  he  waged  it  with  the  nobility  of 
soul,  with  the  audacious  initiative,  with  the  modern 
understanding  of  things,  with  which  all  his  battles 
were  fought." 

(Secolo,  Milan,  Democratic,  Anti-Clerical,  Jan- 
uary 7) :  "Faithful  to  the  best  traditions  of  the 
American  people,  Roosevelt  never  separated  educa- 
tion from  religious  influences.  He  was  a  believer. 
He  was  a  Christian  believer,  who,  in  every  manifes- 
tation of  social  life,  felt  profoundly  the  necessity  of 
a  religious  ideal.  ...  In  Roosevelt,  even  the 
physical  form  expressed  determination.  The  mouth 
and  chin'  strongly  pronounced,  the  set,  brilliant  eyes 
expressed  will  power,  even  though  the  physiognomy 
had  nothing  in  it  that  was  severe.  While  only  of 
medium  height,  he  had  a  herculean  form,  large 
shoulders,  wide  breast,  a  powerful  hand.  His  was  a 
sigularly  complex  character,  decidedly  genial;  one  of 
those  that  leave  an  indelible  impress  on  the  life  and 
history  of  their  own  country." 

(Caffaro,  Genoa,  January  7) :    "Theodore  Roose- 
velt was  the  most  eminent  person  in  the  United  States 
after  Wilson.    ...    He  won  the  grateful  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  civilized  world  when,  with  able  and 
humanitarian  initiative,  he  became  the  mediator  of 
peace  between  Russia  and  Japan.    In  the  internal 
politics  of  his  country,  he  supported  the  imperialist 
current,  demanding  for  the  United  States  a  navy  and 
an  army  of  great  power,  as  these  were  necessary  for 
expansion  in  the  Pacific.    He  had  the  soul  of  a  sol- 
dier and  a  conqueror,  and  had  the  pure  sympathy 
of  all  the  Americans,  who  saw  in  the  energetic  Presi- 
dent, a  typical  representative  of  their  race.  He 
showed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  action  on  the  field  of 
battle,  heroically  leading  American  volunteers  against 
the  Spaniards.    .    .    .    During  the  world  war,  his 
name  again  spread  through  the  world  followed  by  the 
liveliest  sympathies.    He  was  ardently  in  favor  of 
the  Entente.    .    .    .   The  Allies  bow  before  the  great 
American,  who,  in  recent  history,  spoke  with  illumi- 
nation and  sincerity  in  defense  of  civilization." 

{Corriere  d'ltalia,  Catholic,  Rome,  January  11)  : 
"Theodore  Roosevelt  died  exactly  at  the  time  that 
his  rival  Woodrow  Wilson  receives  throughout  the 
world  the  laurels  of  victory.    He  wanted  war  and  vic- 
tory with  all  the  luminous  energy  of  his  temperament 
and  his  faith:  and  if  Wilson— after  his  skilful  tem- 
porizing, which,  in  great  part,  won  success  in  the  elec- 
tions__was  urged  to  action,  this  was  due,  in  very  great 
measure,  to  the  anti-German  campaign  carried  on  by 
the  indefatigable  Teddy.    It  would  be  an  error,  how- 
ever, to  consider  him  an  'imperialist'  in  the  European 
sense  of  the  word,  because  he  not  only  won  the  Noble 
Peace  Prize,  but  was  proposed,  after  he  left  the  White 
House,  for  the  singular  duty  of  being  the  missionary 
of  world  peace.    ...    The  religious  and  moral 
conception  of  public  life— common  to  all  Americans, 
and  of  which  Wilson  is  a  pleasing  and  subtle  mas- 
ter—in Teddy  appears  imbued  with  energy,  good 
sense,  and  strenuousness,  to  use  the  favorite  word  of 
'The  Strenuous  Life.'    ...    A  temperament  like 
this  it  is  easily  understood,  was  able  to  appreciate 


the  full  value  of  Catholicism,  particularly  as  a  school 
of  strenuous  life.  ...  He  was  a  great  Christian 
gentleman.  .  .  .  This  champion  of  the  strenuous 
life  dies  today,  not  very  old,  after  having  seen  the 
victory  so  much  desired,  which  promises  to  the  de- 
mocracy of  his  country,  the  strength  and  splendor 
of  an  incomparable  empire." 

President  Wilson's  Visit  to  the  Vatican 
On  January  3,  the  Roman  correspondent  of  the 
Secolo,  (Milan,  Anti-Clerical,  Democratic),  surmised 
that  one  of  the  topics  to  be  discussed  by  the  Pope  and 
the  President  would  be  the  Roman  question.  How- 
ever, on  January  5,  the  paper  publishes  from  the  same 
source  the  announcement  that,  although  no  precise  offi- 
cial news  was  to  be  had  of  what  they  had  spoken 
about,  the  Pope  had  certainly  made  it  plain  that  he 
adhered  to  the  League  of  Nations;  but  that  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  relations  existing  in  Italy  be- 
tween Church  and  State.   Anyway,  the  visit  was  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  a  mere  formality,  a  courtesy, 
and  the  President  was  thinking  of  the  American  Cath- 
olics when  he  paid  it.    Proof  of  the  lack  of  impor- 
tance attaching  to  the  visit  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
Wilson  "dispensed  the  Papal  Secretary  of  State, 
Cardinal  Gasparri,  from  returning  the  visit,  a  visit 
of  eitquette  which  would  have  lasted  only  ten  min- 
utes, as  he  (Wilson)  did  not  have  time.    .    .    ."  The 
Tempo  (Rome),  January  5,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  President  dispensed  the  Cardinal 
from  this  formality,  by  a  "sympathetic  act  of  demo- 
cratic cordiality."    On  January  8,  the  Secolo  prints 
news  from  Paris  to  the  effect  that  President  Wilson's 
visit  to  Benedict  XV  was  decided  upon  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Allies. 

The  Idea  Nazionale  (Rome,  Nationalist),  Janu- 
ary 5,  remarks  that  "Wilson's  visit  to  the  Pope  is 
hailed  by  Catholics  as  an  event  of  the  first  order;  and 
really,  the  conversation  between  him  who  is  now  the 
founder  of  a  Society  of  Nations  which  would  begin 
a  new  social  epoch,  and  the  head  of  the  religion  that 
has  always  found  means  to  adapt  itself  to  new  times 
.    .    cannot  pass  unobserved,  even  by  those  who 
have  no  great  sympathy  for  the  Papacy.    To  add  im- 
portance to  the  event,  there  is  the  fact  that  Benedict 
XV  reaps  today  the  fruit  of  the  mediation  he  at- 
tempted during  the  war,  and  certainly  in  his  heart 
he  hopes  that  this  will  not  be  the  only  fruit.    It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  in  fact,  that  Wilson  was  the  first  to 
reply  to  the  Papal  peace  note.    ...    It  must  also 
be  noted  that  Benedict  XV  and  Cardinal  Gasparri  al- 
ways endeavored  to  make  visible  the  affinity  existing 
between  the  criteria  of  the  Holy  See  regarding  the  fu- 
ture social  order  and  those  of  Wilson.    The  Society 
of  Nations  is  accepted  with  open  arms  by  the  Vatican, 
disarmament  and  arbitration  are  canons  not  debata- 
ble as  well  as  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  conscription.   We  do  not  know  if,  deep  down 
in  the  heart  of  the  Roman  prelates  and  the  American 
thinkers— these  two  extremes  which  touch  today- 
there  is  even  a  subconsciousness  of  the  utopiamsm 
which  is,  more  or  less,  in  all  these  beautiful  ideas. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  today  they  vibrate  in  unison 
in  two  camps  which  a  few  months  ago  would  have 
seemed  so  immeasurably  apart,  and  they  diffuse 
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around  the  conversation  of  Wilson  and  the  Pope  the 
atmosphere  of  a  cordial,  smiling  idyll." 

Corriere  d'' Italia  (Rome,  Catholic),  January  5: 
"'What  the  two  men  will  say  in  the  historical  meet- 
ing will  probably  never  be  known,  at  least  in  detail. 
But  without  any  official  communique,  which  would 
give  in  a  few  sentences  in  the  papers,  a  bureaucratic 
account  of  the  conversation,  the  whole  world  knows 
and  weighs  the  importance  of  the  event.  They  meet 
today — the  man,  who,  during  the  fury  of  the  war 
ceaselessly  invoked  justice  and  peace,  and  since  he 
spoke  in  the  name  of  God,  dared,  unarmed,  to  point 
out  the  just  terms  of  peace;  and  the  man  who,  for 
the  love  of  his  fellowmen  also  sought  just  terms,  who 
found  them  only  in  the  terms  the  other  man  had  al- 
ready pointed  out,  and  imposed  them  on  the  world 
because  he  was  able  to  support  them  by  formidable 
power.  .  .  .  Rarely  has  history  been  able  to  reg- 
ister a  more  significant  meeting.  .  .  .  Benedict 
XV  did  not  undervalue,  nor  was  he  ignorant  of  the 
voice  that  came  from  across  the  ocean,  and  he,  who, 
in  the  fury  of  war,  had  proclaimed  the  rights  of  the 
nations,  eagerly  longed  for  the  day  when  they  all 
would  be  able  to  reunite  in  a  league,  fruitful  of 
good." 

The  Corriere  d"Jtalia,  January  9,  again  refers  to 
the  importance  of  the  visit.  "In  not  a  few  papers 
there  is  evident  an  attempt  to  diminish  the  importance 
of  the  visit  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Pope.  This  is  the  aim  of  the  repeated 
assertions  to  the  effect  that  the  conversation  between 
Benedict  XV  and  Wilson  had  no  political  bearing." 
This  is  just  an  episode  of  the  usual  campaign  against 
the  Holy  See.  "However,  the  impression  that  this 
visit  has  left  in  the  Vatican  is  very  different,  and  the 
statements  that  we  have  been  able  to  gather  regard- 
ing it,  authorize  us  to  say  that  both  the  Pope  and  the 
Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  are  fully  satisfied  with 
the  visit  and  with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried 
out,  and  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  less  satisfied.  Naturally,  to  no  one  is  it 
given  to  know  what  was  said.  Nevertheless,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  did  not  spend  the  time  talking  about 
the  disagreeable  weather,  which  was  the  only  thing 
that  day  to  trouble  the  solemnity  of  the  reception." 

The  Osservatore  Romano  (Vatican  organ),  Janu- 
ary 11,  speaks  of  the  comments  that  appeared  in  the 
anti-clerical  press  regarding  this  visit. 

This  press,  says  the  Oss^rvatore,  always  endeavors 
to  belittle  or  falsify  everything  relating  to  the  Vatican. 
It  is  now  belittling  this  visit,  because  it  lasted  only 
18  minues,  or,  as  others  have  it,  20  minutes.  (A  cer- 
tain paper — not  mentioned — spent  much  time  in  de- 
termining which  of  these  was  correct.)  Surely  noth- 
ing of  importance  could  be  discussed  in  this  space  of 
time.  However,  a  real  diplomat  would  know  that 
much  of  importance  could  be  treated  in  20  minutes, 
"especially  when  no  difference  in  opinion  or  aims  has 
to  be  overcome." 

No  one  knows  what  was  talked  about.  Therefore, 
these  papers  falsify  things  when  they  assign  subjects 
of  conversation.  "Such,  for  instance,  is  the  statement 
that  the  main  concern  of  the  Holy  See  was  to  get  the 


help  of  Wilson,  so  the  Vatican  could  have  a  represen- 
tative at  the  Peace  Conference;  such  also  the  state- 
ment about  the  Palestine  question.  According  to 
these  people,  the  Holy  See  has  a  thesis  on  this  mat- 
ter, which  it  also  sent  to  the  American  Embassies  in 
France,  Italy,  and  England.  .  .  .  These  inter- 
preters and  commentators  of  a  conversation  of  which 
they  know  absolutely  nothing,  carry  on  a  vain  cam- 
paign, and  run  the  risk  of  sometimes  incurring  ridi- 
cule.   .    .  ." 

The  Avanti  (Milan,  Socialist),  January  5,  in  a 
news  article  merely  remarks  that  Mr.  Wilson  "left 
the  American  Embassy  at  3:15  and  went  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Gasparri."  On  the 
front  page  is  a  picture  entitled,  "The  Visit  to  the  Vati- 
can." It  represents  Benedict  XV  holding  his  tiara  in 
his  hand.  Beneath  are  the  words:  "Here  is  my  hat. 
If  you  go  to  the  Peace  Conference,  hold  a  place  for 
me. 

It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  papers  did  not 
lay  much  stress  on  the  political  significance  of  the 
visit  to  the  Vatican;  in  fact,  a  great  many  papers  seem 
disposed  to  belittle  the  visit. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Swiss 

Chile  and  Peru 
(Zuricher  Post,  January  8):    "Between  Chile 
and  Peru  is  the  skeleton  of  an  old  quarrel  which  it 
seems  impossible  to  bury.    The  watchword  of  "self- 
determination"  has  invoked  it  once  more. 

"From  1879  to  1883  Chile  waged  a  war  against 
her  allied  neighbors,  Bolivia  and  Peru.  It  began  with 
the  escapade  of  a  young  Chilean  Captain,  Arturo  Prat, 
who  now  has  his  monument  in  every  town  in  Chile. 
It  ended  with  the  treason  (affirmed  by  some  and  de- 
nied by  others)  of  General  Jafa,  who,  it  is  claimed, 
for  the  sum  of  80,000  pounds  allowed  the  Chileans  the 
time  to  concentrate  their  army  against  the  then  supe- 
rior forces  of  the  enemy.  This  enabled  Chile  to  win 
the  decisive  battle,  May  26,  1880,  on  the  heights  north 
of  Tacua.    Jafa  was  assassinated  in  Bolivia. 

"The  Bolivians  withdrew  into  their  highlands,  the 
Chileans  pursued  the  Peruvians  and  in  January,  1881, 
the  Chileans  occupied  the  Peruvian  capital,  Lima. 
Bolivia  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  tremendously 
rich  saltpetre  province  of  Tarapaca  (which  today  pays 
to  the  State  yearly  100,000,000  francs  in  export  taxes 
on  saltpetre  alone),  and  lost  its  seacoast.  In  the 
Peace  of  1883,  Peru  was  forced  to  relinquish  to  Chile 
the  overlordship  for  ten  years  of  the  territories  of 
Jacna  and  Arica  adjoining  Tarapaca  on  the  north. 
The  agreement  was  that  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years 
the  population  should  be  allowed  to  choose  its  na- 
tionality for  itself  by  popular  vote. 

"The  first  ten  years  passed  and  Chile  made  no 
preparations  to  evacuate  the  two  provinces.  On  the 
contrary,  she  built  the  railway  to  La  Paz,  and  per- 
mitted no  further  word  of  "self-determination."  As 
always  happens  in  such  cases,  the  indigenous  popula- 
tion felt  itself  martyred,  and  bore  its  unhappy  love 
with  it  wherever  it  went.  But  the  political  situation 
of  Chile,  which  belongs  to  the  A-B-C  Republics,  is 
strengthened  by  its  economic  situation,  while  Peru 
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sacrifices  its  guano  and  gives  away  its  small  parcels 
of  land  to  North  America  in  order  to  live.  The  bat- 
tle cry  of  'small  nations,'  adopted  by  the  Entente,  has 
made  the  old  thorn  fester  in  the  flesh  of  the  Peru- 
vians once  more,  and  they  have  naturally  called  on 
Wilson  for  help.  Peru  was  on  the  side  of  the  Allies 
in  the  war.   Its  army  was  originally  trained  by  French 


officers,  while  the  Chilean  army  was  trained  by  Ger- 
mans, and  each  army  wears  the  respective  uniforms 
of  its  teachers.  Now  Peru  demands  her  two  provinces 
back. 

"Chile  is  answering  this  demand  in  a  mnner  typ- 
ical of  her  history.  Here  people  are  preparing  'Peru- 
vian pogroms'  and  her  Government  declares  that  it 
will  tolerate  no  foreign  interference." 
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The  Organization  of  the  Preliminary  Peace 
Conference 
On  January  12  the  Petit  Parisien  announced  that 
conferences  were  to  begin  at  once  between  the  prime 
ministers  and  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  five 
Associated  Great  Powers — the  United  States,  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan — to  examine  the 
following  questions  concerning  the  organization  of  the 
Preliminary  Peace  Conference: 

"1.    The  representation  to  be  allotted  to  the 
associated  states; 

2.  The  order  of  business; 

3.  The  procedure  and  composition  of  the 

special  commissions  of  the  Conference 
for  the  examination  of  special  ques- 
tions; 

4.  The  arrangements  for  publicity." 

The  first  formal  meeting  of  these  ministers  was 
duly  held  on  Sunday,  January  12.  From  the  brief 
official  communiques  which  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  during  the  week,  it  seems  that  at  least  five  ad- 
ditional meetings  had  been  held  up  to  the  evening  of 
Friday,  January  17.  While  each  of  the  formidably 
difficult  problems  enumerated  by  the  Petit  Parisien 
appears  to  have  been  discussed  or  at  least  touched 
upon  before  the  ministers  adjourned  on  Friday  to  pre- 
pare for  the  formal  opening  of  the  Preliminary  Con- 
ference, only  the  first  and  the  fourth  had  been  the 
subject  of  official  and  public  announcement. 

From  the  columns  of  the  French  press  it  is  clear 
that  the  treatment  of  even  these  two  questions  has  been 
far  from  satisfactory;  in  fact  the  frequently  chang- 
ing and  almost  contradictory  decisions  of  the  minis- 
ters have  met  considerable  adverse  criticism  and  have 
won  no  praise.  In  this  article,  which  covers  the  pro- 
ceedings up  to  and  including  Friday,  January  17,  the 
two  questions  of  the  representation  of  the  associated 
states  and  the  relations  between  the  Preliminary  Con- 
ference and  the  press  are  treated  at  length.  The  re- 
maining two  questions — concerning  the  order  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  procedure  and  composition  of  the  spe- 
cial commissions  proposed  by  the  French  ministers— 
not  having  been  the  subject  of  public  announcement 
and  not  having  been  generally  discussed  by  the  French 
papers,  are  touched  upon  only  in  so  far  as  they  are 
incidentally  involved  in  the  other  two. 

THE  REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  STATES 

On  January  15  the  delegates  of  the  five  Associated 
Great  Powers  held  two  meetings.  An  official  com- 
munique published  that  evening  announced  that  the 
Preliminary  Conference  was  to  consist  of  62  dele- 
gates, representing  28  states  which  have,  in  fact  or 
in  law,  been  at  war  with  Germany.  Two  general  rules 
were  also  adopted:  1.  The  delegation  of  each  state 
is  to  form  a  unit,  and  therefore  the  number  of  its  dele- 


gates will  have  no  influence  upon  its  status  at  the  Con- 
ference; 2.  The  delegation  of  each  state  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  panel,  the  personnel  of  which  may  be 
changed  at  will  by  the  state. 

The  allotment  of  representatives  was  in  detail  as 
follows: 

To  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire,  France, 

Italy  and  Japan,  five  delegates  each   25 

To  Brazil,  three  delegates   3 

To  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  China,  Czecho- 
slovak Republic,  Greece,  India,  Poland,  Portu- 
gal, Rumania,  Serbia,  and  South  Africa,  two 

delegates  each   24 

To  Cuba,  Gautemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Liberia, 
New  Zealand,  Montenegro,  Nicaragua,  Pana- 
ma, and  Siam,  one  delegate  each   10 

Total  states — 28.   

Total  delegates    62 

A  communique  issued  on  the  evening  of  January 
17  announced  certain  changes  in  this  table.  Belgium 
and  Serbia,  as  a  result  of  protests  lodged  by  their  re- 
spective governments,  were  thereby  given  three  dele- 
gates each,  instead  of  two.  The  new  kingdom  of  Ara- 
bia was  added  to  the  list  of  states  and  allotted  two  del- 
egates. The  result  of  these  changes  was  to  make  the 
total  number  of  states  represented  29,  and  to  raise  the 
number  of  delegates  to  66. 

French  criticism  of  this  apportionment  of  dele- 
gates and  this  table  of  states  centers  upon  the  follow- 
ing points: 

(a)  The  preponderant  representation  given  to 

the  American  continents  and  the  British 
Empire ; 

(b)  The  implicit  recognition  of  the  principle  of 

equality  between  the  associated  states; 

(c)  The  original  allotment  of  but  two  delegates 

to  Belgium  and  Serbia; 

(d)  The  non-recognition  of  the  Yugo-Slav  king- 

dom by  the  allotment  of  separate  dele- 
gates to  Serbia  and  Montenegro. 
The  Preponderant  Representation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Continents  and  the  British  Empire 
A  brief  glance  at  the  table  of  delegates  shows  that, 
while  France,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  each 
have  five  delegates,  the  British  Empire  altogether  will 
have  14;  and  the  American  republics,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Liberia,  will  be  entitled  to  15.    In  view  of  the 
fact  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  French,  the  United  States 
will  probably  control  the  votes  of  the  other  American 
republics,  such  a  situation  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  press.    Journals  of 
all  sections  of  opinion  criticise  the  organization  of  the 
Conference  on  this  ground,  and  several  suggest  as  a 
remedy  that  representation  be  accorded  to  the  colonial 
empire  of  France. 
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The  Journal,  January  16,  after  pointing  out  that 
the  "Americans  and  the  British"  will  have  together 
29  delegates  out  of  66,  or,  if  each  state  is  to  be  given 
one  vote,  15  votes  out  of  a  total  of  29,  remarks:  "The 
English  colonial  empire  is  strongly  represented.  The 
French  is  conspicuous  only  by  its  absence.  It  has, 
however,  furnished  a  singularly  important  military 
and  financial  contribution.  The  argument  based  on 
the  independence  of  the  British  colonies  does  not  hold, 
for  two  reasons.  England  has  included  among  the 
Dominions  India,  which  is  a  crown  colony.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Moroccan  Empire,  Tunis,  Cambodgia, 
Annam,  Laos  (Indo-China),  which  have  given  us  so 
many  excellent  soldiers,  are  sovereign  states  protected 
by  France.  Have  they  not  as  good  a  right  to  repre- 
sentation as  Liberia?"  The  Action  Francaise,  Janu- 
ary 17,  wrote:  "We  see  the  American  constellation 
with  the  Republics  which  center  about  the  United 
States.  We  see  die  splendid  constellation  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  with  the  metropolis  and  the  Dominions. 
Where  is  the  constellation  of  France?"  Although  the 
Socialist  papers  generally  ignore  this  topic,  the  Heure, 
January  16,  echoed  the  Journal:  "If  the  British  Do- 
minions are  represented,  how  shocking  it  is  that  our 
great  colonies,  Indo-China,  Morocco,  Tunis,  and  in- 
deed Algeria,  which  have  poured  forth  so  much  blood 
on  the  battlefields,  have  not  received  the  same  treat- 
ment!" Though  the  United  States  will  dispose  of  15 
delegates  and  Great  Britain  of  14.  "France  will  have 
five.   A  splendid  result!" 

Despite  this  criticism,  it  appears  practically  cer- 
tain that  the  French  colonies  will  be  given  no  repre- 
sentation distinct  from  France  itself.  A  note  com- 
municated by  the  Havas  Agency  (Journal,  January 
17),  attempted  to  reassure  the  uneasy  by  pointing  out 
that  under  the  panel  system  adopted  by  the  Associ- 
ated Powers,  the  French  Government  could  include 
within  its  delegation  colonial  representatives  when- 
ever necessary. 

The  Recognition  of  the  Principle  of  Equality 
Between  the  Associated  States 
Obviously,  however,  the  panel  system  does  not 
touch  the  real  objection,  which  is  not  that  France  has 
not  sufficient  delegates,  but  that  France  has  not  suffi- 
cient voting  power.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
definitely  and  officially  stated  upon  what  basis  voting 
power  is  to  be  accorded  to  the  states  at  the  Conference ; 
but  the  announcement  that  the  number  of  delegates 
is  not  to  affect  the  position  of  the  states  has  naturally 
strenghened  the  general  belief  that  each  state  is  to 
have  one  vote,  regardless  of  its  size,  strength  or  con- 
tribution to  the  victory.  If  this  be  so,  the  situation, 
as  the  Journal  justly  points  out,  is  even  worse  for 
France. 

That  it  is  so  is  indicated  by  a  statement  published 
in  the  semi-official  Temps,  January  15:  "It  has  been 
understood  that  the  number  of  delegates  will  not  de- 
termine the  decisions  to  be  taken  at  the  Conference — 
each  state,  great  or  small,  will  have  only  one  vote.  Fur- 
thermore decisions  are  to  require  unanimity."  Upon 
the  basis  of  one  vote  for  each  state,  the  American  re- 
publics and  the  British  Empire  will  possess  a  clear 
majority  in  the  entire  Conference;  and  although  the 
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rule  of  unanimity,  if  it  be  adopted,  would  protect 
France  somewhat,  it  is  obvious,  to  the  Action  Fran- 
caise at  least,  that  unanimity  would  be  secured  by 
compromise  and  negotiation  in  which  France,  being 
without  a  "constellation,"  would  be  decidedly  at  a  dis- 
advantage. It  is  natural,  then,  that  practically  all  the 
French  papers,  with  the  exception  of  M.  Clemenceau's 
Homme  Libre,  the  Temps,  the  Matin,  and  most  of  the 
Socialist  journals,  attack  the  rule  of  equality.  Some 
attack  at  the  same  time  the  supposed  rule  of  unani- 
mity. 

Auguste  Gauvain,  who  has  always  insisted  that 
the  Preliminary  Conference  should  be  limited  to  the 
Associated  Powers  who  have  actually  waged  the  war, 
and  should  be  charged  only  with  the  duty  of  formu- 
lating the  preliminaries  of  peace,  expresses  himself 
very  strongly  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  January  16: 
"The  first  steps  taken  for  the  organization  of  the  Peace 
Conference  reveal  a  regrettable  confusion  of  thought. 
The  preliminaries  of  peace,  .  .  .  the  purpose  of  the 
present  Conference,  are  confounded  with  the  general 
treaty  of  peace.  States  which  are  not  belligerents  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  meetings  of  plenipotentiaries 
charged  with  framing  the  preliminaries  of  peace. 

It  is  absurd  and  dangerous.  The  states  of 
South  America,  whether  they  have  or  have  not  de- 
clared war  c  Germany,  ought  not  to  take  part  in  these 
deliberations.  The  same  can  be  said  of  Portugal  and 
of  Siam,  mere  auxiliaries,  and  of  Poland,  which  has 
no  recognized  government.  There  is  being  formed  a 
Soviet  of  plenipotentiaries.  ...  If  the  dele- 
gates of  Liberia,  Haiti,  Ecuador,  and  Peru  are  ad- 
mitted to  deliberate  on  the  peace  with  Germany  in 
the  same  rank  with  the  powers  of  the  Entente,  it  would 
be  better  to  have  no  Conference  at  all." 

These  remarks  are  quoted  with  approval  by  the 
Rappel,  January  16,  with  the  added  comment:  "What- 
ever may  be  the  authority  of  the  delegates  of  Monro- 
via, those  who  will  speak  in  the  name  of  Verdun  ought, 
nevertheless,  to  have  a  preponderant  voice."  On  the 
following  day  the  Rappel,  which  has  a  considerable 
circulation  in  political  circles,,  was  even  more  insist- 
ent. After  noting  that  "England,  with  her  keen  sense 
of  realities,  had  played  her  part  with  marvelous  skill" 
and  criticising  M.  Clemenceau  for  his  neglect  of  the 
French  colonies,  this  paper  remarked  that  the  United 
States  would  control  15  votes  and  Great  Britain  14, 
and  continued  thus:  "As  for  glorious  France,  in- 
vaded, ravaged,  murdered  and  bleeding  France, 
France  of  the  Marne,  the  Yser  and  of  Verdun — she 
will  have  five  delegates.  .  .  .  Thus,  Russia  be- 
ing absent,  the  destiny  of  the  world  will  be  regulated 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  great  war  in  Europe  will 
be  finished  by  a  peace  inspired  by  the  two  Americas. 
Eternal  France  'soldier  of  God,  soldier  of  Right,  sol- 
dier of  Idealism,'  the  first  at  the  place  of  danger,  will 
be  relegated  to  the  third  place  in  the  Conference.  It 
is  inadmissible." 

The  Pays,  January  16,  attempts  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  meetings  of  the  past  week  by  saying  that 
President  Wilson  supports  the  principle  of  admitting 
the  small  states  to  the  Conference  upon  a  footing  of 
equality,  even  on  questions  which  will  decide  the  fate 
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of  Europe.  The  Pays  believes,  however,  that  a  com- 
promise is  probable,  and  that  the  "secondary  powers 
will  probably  have  a  consultative  voice." 

The  Lanterne,  January  17,  has  recourse  to  dia- 
logue: "What  is  Nicaragua? — Get  your  Larousse.  Is 
Nicaragua  bigger  than  Russia? — Be  still,  you  fool; 
you  know  nothing  of  diplomacy."  The  Radical,  Jan- 
uaryl6,  commiserates  Liberia:  "The  little  black  Re- 
public may  run  the  risk  of  deciding  (what  a  role!) 
Russian  questions  in  the  absence  of  Russia." 

As  to  the  supposed  but  unannounced  requirement 
of  unanimity,  the  Avenir,  January  16,  suffers  from 
an  unpleasant  recollection  of  Polish  history:  "the 
liberum  veto  of  any  state  whatever  may  block  every- 
thing." 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence in  the  French  press  of  any  governmental  opposi- 
tion to  the  principle  of  equality.    A  possible  explana- 
tion of  this  may  lie  in  the  plan  for  the  procedure  of 
the  Conference  as  outlined  in  the  Lanterne  and  the 
Journal,  January  15.   According  to  the  Lanterne,  the 
general  procedure  to  be  adopted  by  the  Conference 
appeared  to  be  the  following:    "The  direction  of  the 
debates  would  be  left  to  the  representatievs  of  the  five 
Great  Powers:  the  United  States,  France,  Great  Bri- 
.tain,  Italy,  Japan.    The  delegations  of  these  Powers 
would  form  a  certain  number  of  committees  upon 
which  they  would  all  be  represented,  and  each  of 
which  would  be  charged  with  a  particular  problem.  It 
is  probable  that  the  representatives  of  the  small  states 
concerned  would  be  called  to  take  part  in  the  solution 
of  the  various  questions.    The  conclusions  reached 
by  the  committees  would  be  sumbitted  to  the  approval 
of  the  entire  Conference  of  all  the  states." 

But  the  Oeuvre,  January  14,  hinted  that  all  was 
not  going  well  with  these  proposed  committees  or  com- 
missions: "The  number  of  commissions  provided  for 
by  the  French  proposals  relative  to  the  procedure  of 
the  Conference  was  somewhat  large.  But  President 
Wilson  has  insisted  that  it  be  reduced — in  his  opinion 
questions  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  studied  by 
the  entire  Conference  rather  than  by  small  commit- 
tees." 

The  Echo  de  Paris,  like  the  Journal  des  Debats, 
deplores  the  tendency  to  lessen  the  domination  of  the 
Conference  by  the  Great  Powers.    Speaking  of  the 
movement  for  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  commis- 
sions proposed  by  the  French,  it  remarks,  January  15: 
"A  dangerous  tendency  is  appearing.  Commissions 
reduced  in  number  and  consequently  increased  in  com- 
petence mean  that  the  small  states  will  have  to  be  in- 
volved in  matters  which  do  not  concern  them  directly. 
It  is  obvious  what  bargainings,  what  secret  agreements 
such  a  method  will  promote.   They  must  be  prevented. 
The  success  of  the  Conference  depends  upon  it." 
The  Representation  of  Belgium 
The  announcement  on  January  15  of  the  decision 
of  the  five  Associated  Powers  to  give  to  Belgium  but 
two  seats  at  the  Conference,  while  Brazil  is  to  be  fav- 
ored with  three,  provoked  a  unanimous  protest  from 
the  French  press.    From  remarks  in  the  Temps  and 
the  Oeuvre,  January  14,  and  in  the  Intransigeant,  Jan- 


uary 16,  it  appears  that  the  French  Government  was  in 
favor  of  allowing  Belgium  three  delegates.  The  Bel- 
gian Government,  moreover,  had  actually  appointed 
three  delegates:  MM.  Hymans,  van  den  Heuvel  and 
\andervelde.  In  the  opinion  of  the  French  journals, 
this  disconcerting  surprise  which  the  Conference 
handed  to  Belgium  was  not  made  less  disagreeable 
by  the  announcement  that  the  vote  of  a  state  is  to  be 
quite  independent  of  the  number  of  its  delegates.  To 
class  Belgium  and  Serbia,  who  also  was  to  receive  but 
two  delegates,  with  Greece  and  China  and  Poland,  and 
below  Brazil,  was  universally  regarded  as  unjust  and 
discourteous. 

Although  the  ministers  of  the  five  Great  Powers 
apparently  yielded  to  pressure  and  protest  and 
changed  their  ruling  late  on  Friday,  January  17,  by 
actually  according  three  delegates  to  both  Belgium 
and  Serbia,  the  French  press  comment  on  both  cases 
is  significant  as  possibly  indicating  that  at  the  Pre- 
liminary Conference  itself  Belgium  or  Serbia  may 
frequently  find  themselves  in  accord  with  France. 

The  Temps,  January  14,  preceded  the  formal  an- 
nouncement of  the  earlier  decision  with  the  following 
remarks:  "At  the  end  of  a  war  which  began  by  the 
ultimatum  to  Serbia  and  by  the  invasion  of  Belgium, 
how  could  one  pretend  that  these  states  necessarily 
play  a  secondary  role?  .  .  .  Instead  of  giving 
but  two  seats  to  those  who  expected  to  have  three,  is  it 
not  more  courteous  and  more  equitable  to  offer  three 
to  those  who  would  be  sorry  to  have  but  two?  .  .  . 
There  are  also  deeper  motives  for  not  withdrawing 
one  of  the  three  chairs  at  the  moment  the  delegates 
were  ready  to  sit  down.  ...  At  the  end  of  a 
war  which  began  by  the  ultimatum  to  Serbia  and  by 
the  invasion  of  Belgium  how  can  it  be  pretended  that 
these  states  necessarily  play  a  secondary  role?" 

The  Action  Francaise,  January  15,  remarked  sar- 
castically: "If  Belgium  has  only  two  delegates  at  the 
Conference  (just  as  does  China!),  the  reign  of  justice 
in  the  Society  of  Nations  begins  well."  For  the  Radi- 
cal, January  16,  this  decision  of  the  Great  Powers 
was  "inacceptable."  The  Journal,  January  15,  said 
that  "public  opinion  does  not  understand  this  decision. 

It  is  not  a  simple  question  of  amour 
propre,  The  three  seats  which  the  French  proposals 
accorded  to  Belgium  permitted  it  to  give  one  repre- 
sentative to  each  of  its  three  parties;  Catholic,  Social- 
ist and  Liberal.  The  restriction  to  two  compels  the 
sacrifice  of  one  party.  Logic  points  to  the  least  im- 
portant—the Liberal.  .  .  .  It  is  M.  Vander- 
velde  who  will  disappear.  Hence  irritation  in  the  Left 
and  displeasure  with  a  government  placed  in  a  false 
situation." 

French  opinion  is  solid  on  this  question.  The  So- 
cialist Humanite,  January  17,  considered  that  to  give 
two  delegates  to  Belgium  and  two  to  Siam  (as  was 
indicated  in  the  Temps  of  the  preceding  day)  "hardly 
satisfied  common  sense.  The  emotion  in  Belgian  po- 
litical circles  is  indeed  very  great.  It  is  certain  that 
the  man  who,  before  the  opening  of  the  Conference, 
had  predicted  that  'martyred  Belgium,'  who  had 
stood  erect  before  the  German  aggression  and  had 
borne  stoically  and  with  constant  fighting  four  years 
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of  invasion,  would  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with 
Siam — any  man  who  said  that  would  have  been  gen- 
erally laughed  at." 

The  Oeuvre,  January  14,  hints  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  is  to  be  blamed  for  this  situation.  "We  have 
said  that  France  had  proposed  to  admit  five  delegates 
from  each  of  the  Great  Powers  and  three  or  two  from 
each  of  the  nations  who  had  taken  actual  part  in  the 
operations  of  the  war.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  pro- 
nounced the  opinion  that  this  representation  was  ex- 
cessive in  certain  cases." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  no  criticism  of  the 
allotment  of  three  delegates  to  Brazil,  except  in  rela- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Belgium  and  Serbia  were  given 
but  two.  The  Oeuvre,  in  the  article  quoted,  supplies 
the  interesting  information  that  the  three  delegates 
were  given  to  Brazil  "on  the  personal  intervention  of 
Mr.  Wilson." 

The  Representation  of  Serbia,  Montenegro  and 
the  Yugo-Slav  State 

The  unanimous  protest  of  the  French  press  against 
the  original  allotment  of  but  two  delegates  to  Belgium 
was  also  directed  against  the  similar  treatment  of  Ser- 
bia. Although  many  journals  discussed  the  cases 
of  these  two  small  states  together,  the  Serbian  ques- 
tion, owing  to  the  complications  presented  by  the  new 
Yugo-Slav  state  and  Montenegro,  really  requires  sep- 
arate treatment.  The  announcement  on  January  17 
that  the  Great  Powers  had  changed  their  minds  on  the 
number  of  delegates  to  be  awarded  to  Serbia  has  of 
course  answered  the  criticisms  of  those  papers  which 
directed  their  attacks  only  against  the  question  of 
number.  A  section  of  the  press  remains,  however,  fun- 
damentally dissatisfied  with  the  entire  policy  of  the 
five  associated  Powers  toward  the  Yugo-Slav  state  and 
toward  Montenegro. 

The  Great  Powers  have,  in  fact,  so  far  refused  to 
recognize  the  new  Yugo-Slav  state,  which  has  been 
more  or  less  organized  under  the  regency  of  Prince 
Alexander,  of  Siberia.  They  have  given  two  seats — 
at  the  latest  hour,  three — to  the  kingdom  of  Serbia. 
They  have  given  one  seat  to  Montenegro,  "but  the 
rules  concerning  the  designation  of  this  delegate  shall 
not  be  fixed  until  the  moment  when  the  political  situ- 
ation of  this  country  shall  have  been  cleared  up." 
(Official  Communique,  January  15.) 

This  decision  aroused  an  immediate  protest  from 
the  Yugo-Slav  Committee  in  Paris.  The  committee, 
in  a  note  to  the  press  {Journal,  January  16),  stated 
that  "the  decision  of  the  Inter-Allied  Council  .  .  . 
runs  the  risk  of  provoking  a  conflict  which  may  have 
serious  consequences.  In  fact,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, there  exists  no  purely  Serb  Government  which 
can  nominate  a  delegation  to  represent  the  former 
Serbian  kingdom,  the  Belgrade  Government  being  to- 
day the  common  government  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and 
Slovenes.  Likewise  the  diplomatic  representatives 
abroad  have  been  transformed  into  legations  of  the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene  kingdom  of  which  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Serbia  is  regent.  The  refusal  to  accept  dele- 
gates from  the  united  Serb-Croat-Slovene  state  would 
make  it  impossible  for  Serbia  itself  to  participate  in 
the  Peace  Conference.     .     .     ."   Such  a  result,  the 


Committee  believes,  cannot  accord  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Allies.  This  protest  was  published  in  a  number 
of  the  Paris  papers,  and  those  which  express  any  opin- 
ion at  all  are  in  support  of  it. 

Auguste  Gauvain,  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Yugo- 
Slav  aspirations,  attacks  the  policy  of  the  Allies 
strongly  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  January  17.  This 
policy  considers  as  "non-existent  the  official  notifica- 
tion of  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Slovenes  {Debats,  January  7),  and  regards 
as  the  sole  existing  state  the  kingdom  of  Serbia,  which, 
in  Serbia  itself,  no  longer  exists  as  such. 
Always  guided  by  the  desire  to  satisfy  the  same  sus- 
ceptibilities, the  preliminary  Conference  assigns  one 
delegate  to  the  kingdom  of  Montenegro:  no  longer 
extant,  since  the  Montenegrin  Skuptschina  has  pro- 
claimed the  incorporation  of  that  country  with  Ser- 
bia.' As  for  the  requirement  that  the  situation 
in  Montenegro  must  be  cleared  up,  "nothing  could 
be  clearer  than  that  situation.  The  Montenegrins 
have  declared  the  fall  of  King  Nicholas  and  his 
dynasty,  just  as  the  Czecho-Slovaks  have  pro- 
claimed the  fall  of  the  Hapsburgs.  Why  make  a  dif- 
ference between  the  two  cases?"  Gauvain  thinks  that 
such  treatment  is  likely  to  provoke  Bolshevism  in 
Yugo-Slavia  "now  one  of  the  few  European  states  in 
which  Bolshevism  has  not  appeared.  .  .  .  That 
is  precisely  what  those  people  who  treat  the  Croats  as' 
savages  and  who  seek  a  pretext  for  seizing  their  pos- 
sessions are  waiting  for." 

The  Radical,  January  16,  is  of  the  same  opinion. 
"Montenegro  has  no  further  use  for  its  king;  it  has 
said  so  and  announced  it  by  a  solemn  vote;  it  has  de- 
cided to  join  the  Yugo-Slav  state.  But,  and  there  is  a 
but,  though  Montenegro  no  longer  wishes  its  king,  the 
king  still  wants  his  Montenegro.  Furthermore,  Italy 
intends  to  dangle  the  sugar-plum  before  Serbia  and 
the  Yugo-Slav  state,  and  hopes,  by  inflating  the  Monte- 
negrin monarchy,  to  be  the  stronger  for  putting  forth 
certain  claims.  Combinazione!  Combinazione!"  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Queen  of  Italy  is  the 
daughter  of  King  Nicholas  of  Montenegro,  that  King 
Nicholas  is  at  present  living  in  unwilling  exile  in 
Paris  and  that  the  King  of  Italy  paid  him  a  call  dur- 
ing his  recent  visit. 

The  Rappel,  January  16,  regards  the  allotment 
of  a  delegate  to  Montenegro  as  an  idle  courtesy:  "It 
is  agreed  to  accord  a  seat  to  Montenegro — but  on  the 
Greek  Kalends." 

There  is  no  comment  upon  this  question  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  press,  and  the  Homme  Libre,  the 
Temps  and  the  Matin  do  not  print  the  protest  of  the 
Yugo-Slav  committee. 

The  official  communique  of  January  17,  awarding 
three  delegates  to  Belgium  and  Serbia  and  two  to  the 
new  kingdom  of  Arabia,  announces  that  "the  question 
of  the  number  of  delegates  for  the  various  states  is 
thus  finally  established."  Aside  from  the  criticisms 
which  have  already  been  discussed,  the  French  press 
generally  suggests  no  amendments  of  the  list.  Gus- 
tave  Herve,  who  frequently  satisfies  the  journalistic 
wish  to  present  something  new  or  original,  raised  a 
plea  in  the  Victoire,  January  16,  for  the  admission  of 
Armenia.    No  other  paper,  however,  appears  to  sup- 
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port  him.  The  Russian  problem,  after  the  excitement 
raised  over  the  note  of  M.  Pichon  (Press  Review, 
January  18),  meets  with  little  discussion. 

The  Arrangements  for  Publicity 
During  the  opening  days  of  the  meetings  held  to 
consider  the  organization  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
the  French  papers  were  filled  with  rumors  and  specu- 
lations as  to  what  was  actually  being  done  at  the  Quai 
d'Orsay.    "Following  upon  certain  indiscretions" — 
to  quote  the  Gaulois,  January  16 — in  these  specula- 
tions, those  whose  actions  were  being  interpreted  and 
misinterpreted  did  not  keep  the  press  long  in  the  dark. 
On  January  15  a  postscript  to  the  official  communique 
announced  to  the  papers  that  the  Conference  had  de- 
cided that  the  press  would  be  allowed  henceforth  to 
publish  no  information  relative  to  the  work  of  the 
Conference  outside  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  com- 
muniques.   The  storm  of  indignation  which  this  an- 
nouncement aroused  in  the  American  and  British  jour- 
nalistic worlds  was  echoed,  somewhat  less  violently, 
in  the  French.    The  situation  was  somewhat  eased  by 
the  announcement  on  the  following  day  that  the  Con- 
ference intended  to  discuss  the  question  with  the  jour- 
nalists themselves.   The  matter  was  mentioned  by  M. 
Clemenceau  during  the  debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties on  January  16.  The  conservative  and  republican 
French  papers  generally  adopted  a  moderate  attitude, 
recognizing  the  necessity  of  some  restriction  upon 
"publicity"  and  awaiting  hopefully  the  final  decision. 
From  the  tone  of  the  various  articles  which  have  ap- 
peared, it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  French  press  will 
find  satisfaction  in  the  communique  of  January  17, 
announcing  that  representatives  of  the  press  will  be 
admitted  to  the  meetings  of  the  full  Conference,  unless 
the  Conference  decides  specifically  that  its  delibera- 
tions must  be  held  in  camera. 

The  Temps,  January  17,  published  a  long  article 
on  the  whole  question  of  publicity.  The  burden  of  its 
argument  was  that  the  principle  of  restriction  was 
necessary:  "One  cannot  tell  everything.  The  public 
cannot  be  admitted  to  the  Conference  hall  nor  to  the 
table  at  which  are  to  sit  the  commissions.  .  .  • 
But  the  best  means  for  preventing  indiscretions  is  to 
give  information,  and  not  merely  by  very  dry  com 


muniques. 


It  would  be  wrong  to  im- 


agine  that  the  only  advantage  of  publicity  consists  in 
diverting  the  public.  Fundamentally,  it  is  the  govern- 
ments which  really  need  publicity.  .  .  •  In- 
stead of  the  public  being  confined  to  the  role  of  an  an- 
cient chorus,  it  must  be  made  an  informed  and  wise 
collaborator  for  the  modern  governments." 

This  is,  in  extended  form,  a  development  of  the 
words  of  M.  Clemenceau  in  the  Chamber  (Homme 
Libre,  January  17) :  "I  think  I  can  say,  in  a  general 
wav,  that  the  principle  of  publicity  has  met  with 
greatest   favor.     .     .  M.  Mistral-"Except 

from  yourself!"  M.  Clemenceau— "I  reply  by  the 
most  complete  denial.  There  is  a  point,  however, 
upon  which  we  all  would  like  to  have  secrecy;  we  wish 
that  no  one  may  say  that  the  head  of  such  or  such 
government  had  made  such  or  such  a  proposition 
which  had  been  opposed  by  such  or  such  other  govern- 
ment." (Loud  applause.)    "We  are  unanimous,  in 


fact,  in  thinking  that  would  create  a  bad  state  of  mind  ; 
we  think  that,  in  this  Preliminary  Conference,  it  is 
necessary  at  all  costs  for  us  to  present  ourselves  to  the 
general  conference  as  a  bloc."  (Good!)  "Is  that  a 
great  crime?" 

The  conservative  and  republican  press  generally 
supported  this  position,  but  with  the  hope  that  some- 
thing definite  might  be  promptly  done  to  secure  the 
official  publication  of  information  in  addition  to  that 
contained  in  the  communiques,  which — to  quote  the 
Lanterne,  January  17 — "know  so  well  how  to  say 
nothing."  Many  feared  that  the  French  papers,  inas- 
much as  they  are  still  subject  to  a  rigid  censorship, 
would  find  themselves  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  the  British  and  American  journals,  bound 
by  nothing  but  their  own  patriotism  and  discretion. 

The  Socialist  papers,  of  course,  rose  to  the  occa- 
sion and  attacked  the  Conference  and  especially  the 
French  Government.  The  Humanite,  January  17, 
characterized  the  first  decision  of  the  Conference  as 
the  "worst  instance  of  suppression  since  the  discov- 
ery of  printing." 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  January  18,  spoke  of  the 
policy  of  restriction  of  the  Conference  news  to  com- 
muniques as  "unsuitable  and  puerile. 
With  a  diplomatic  assembly  of  from  50  to  70  mem- 
bers, secrecy  is  impossible.  .  .  .  It  is  infi- 
nitely preferable  that  a  large  official  publicity  be 
given  to  the  declarations  made  at  the  sessions  of  the 
Conference.  We  do  not,  like  most  of  our  brethren 
from  abroad,  demand  the  presence  of  the  press  at  the 
sessions  themselves. 

Manwhile  the  representatives  of  the  press  of  the 
various  countries  represented  at  Paris  had  held  a 
meeting  and  appointed  a  committee  of  fourteen  under 
the  presidency  of  Sir  George  Riddle,  of  the  London 
Morning  Post.   At  the  general  meeting  it  appears  that 
the  American  press  representatives  had  advocated  the 
admission  of  ten  journalists  from  each  allied  nation 
to  all  sessions  of  the  Conference,  the  said  journalists 
to  have  the  right  to  report  to  their  colleagues  and  to 
publish  whatever  they  thought  fit.   This  proposal  was 
ridiculed  by  the  French  conservative  papers.  The 
British  correspondents  were  less  extreme — being  con- 
tent with  one  delegate  from  each  national  press  instead 
of  ten,  but  supporting  the  principle  adopted  by  the 
Americans.    It  seems  that  the  French  newspaper  men 
refused  to  agree  to  these  demands.  The  Avenir,  Janu- 
ary 17,  reported  that  "the  general  opinion  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  French  press  was  that  the  following 
principles  ought  to  prevail:    1.    Reports  on  the  Con- 
ference debates  should  be  given  out  by  an  official, 
thereby  rendering  unnecessary  the  presence  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press  in  the  Conference  Hall;  2. 
Strictest  equality  should  be  observed  in  the  treatment 
of  the  journals  of  all  nationalities;  3.    The  right  of 
free  comment  should  be  proclaimed  and  respected." 

The  press  committe  under  Sir  George  Riddle  met 
on  the  evening  of  January  16  and  adopted  seven  reso- 
lutions, embodying  the  following  demands:  detailed 
official  communiques;  communication  of  the  minutes 
of  the  debates  to  the  journalists  who  may  use  their 
discretion  as  to  their  publication;  free  access  by  the 
journalists  to  the  plenipotentiaries;  admission  of  the 
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journalists  to  the  opening  session  on  January  18.  A 
final  resolution,  supported  by  the  press  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Belgium  and 
Serbia,  but  opposed  by  the  French,  demanded  the  ad- 
mission of  the  press  to  the  sessions  of  the  Conference. 

The  actual  decision  of  the  Great  Powers — con- 
ceding the  admission  of  the  press  to  the  meetings  of 
the  full  Conference,  with  the  proviso  that  the  Confer- 
ence may  exclude  the  press  at  will — might  appear  to 
withdraw  with  one  hand  what  it  extends  with  the  other. 
Although  the  general  comment  of  the  French  papers 
has  not  been  received,  it  would  seem  that  the  majority 
of  the  republican  and  conservative  press  will  not  be 
displeased  by  this  proviso.  They  may,  however,  re- 
gret that  nothing  has  been  done  toward  providing  an 
official  publication  of  the  actual  proceedings  of  the 
Conference. 

The  Official  Language 

There  remains  one  question  which  has  been 
touched  upon  by  a  few  French  papers,  and  by  these 
frankly  and  without  irritation — the  question  of  the 
language  to  be  used  by  the  Conference.  There  are 
two  parts  to  the  problem :  the  question  of  the  language 
tc  be  spoken  during  the  sessions;  and  that  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  official  text  of  the  Conference  pro- 
ceedings is  to  be  reported.  The  Rappel  and  the 
France  Libre  of  January  16  point  out  that  the  exist- 
ence of  official  texts  in  two  languages  might  produce 
serious  inconvenience,  "owing  to  the  general  impos- 
sibility of  making  literal  translations.  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  the  French  text  should  be  treated  as  the 
sole  authoritative  version,  as  has  been  the  case  in  in- 
ternational treaties  since  that  of  Westphalia,  1648." 

As  to  the  language  to  be  spoken  by  the  delegates, 
the  papers  which  comment  upon  the  subject  recognize 
that  English  is  more  generally  known  and  spoken 
among  the  delegates  than  is  French.  The  Journal  d^s 
Debats,  January  18,  pictures  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Mr. 
Balfour  as  beginning  a  sentence  in  French  and  ending 
it  in  English,  while  M.  Clemenceau  jumps  back  and 
forth  from  one  tongue  to  another,  without  waiting  for 
the  official  interpreter.  "And  so  it  is  that  the  French 
tel  quon  le  desire,  has  so  far  become  at  the  interna- 
tional council  table  the  English,  tel  quon  le  parle." 

The  Constitution  and  Procedure  of  the  Prelimi- 
nary Peace  Conference 
After  the  formal  inauguration  of  the  Preliminary 
Peace  Conference  on  Saturday,  January  19,  by  the 
speech  of  M.  Poincare,  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public, President  Wilson  nominated  M.  Clemenceau 
for  the  permanent  presidency  of  the  Conference.  The 
nomination  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
by  Baron  Sonnino,  and  M.  Clemenceau  was,  on  a  show 
of  hands,  declared  unanimously  elected.  The  President 
of  the  Conference,  after  a  short  speech  of  thanks  to  the 
delegates,  in  which  he  referred  particularly  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Baron  Sonnino, 
remarked  that  "the  program  of  this  Conference  has 
been  laid  down  by  President  Wilson;  it  is  not  a  peace 
of  more  or  less  vast  territories  that  we  have  to  make,  it 
is  not  the  peace  of  continents,  it  is  the  peace  of  peo- 
ples. This  program  is  sufficient  in  itself.  There  is  no 
further  and  superfluous  word  to  add.    Gentlemen,  let 


us  try  to  do  it  quickly  and  well."  (Temps,  January 
20.) 

The  President  took  his  seat.  There  were  then  dis- 
tributed to  the  delegates  copies  of  the  rules  of  organi- 
zation and  procedure  of  the  Conference.  These  rules, 
the  importance  of  which  needs  no  comment,  are  given 
in  full  in  the  Temps,  January  20: 

The  Rules  of  The  Conference 
I. — The  Conference,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  conditions  of  peace,  first  in  the  prelimi- 
naries, and  then  in  the  final  treaty,  comprises  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Allied  or  associated  belligerent 
powers. 

The  belligerent  powers  with  general  interests— 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire, 
France,  Italy,  Japan — will  take  part  in  all  the  sessions 
and  commissions. 

The  belligerent  powers  with  particular  interests 
— Belgium,  Brazil,  the  British  Dominions  and  India, 
China,  Cuba,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hedjaz,  Hon- 
duras, Liberia,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Poland,  Portugal, 
Rumania,  Serbia,  Siam  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  Repub- 
lic— will  take  part  in  those  sessions  at  which  matters 
in  which  they  are  directly  concerned  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

The  powers  (Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Uruguay) 
which  have  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  will  take  part  in  those  sessions  in  which 
are  to  be  discussed  questions  which  involve  their  in- 
terests. 

The  neutral  powers  and  those  states  in  the  process 
of  formation  will  be  heard,  either  orally  or  in  writ- 
ing, when  called  in  by  the  states  having  general  inter- 
ests, in  sessions  devoted  especially  to  the  examination 
of  questions  concerning  them  directly,  and  only  oii 
matters  relevant  to  such  questions. 

II. — The  powers  are  to  be  represented  by  pleni- 
potentiaries as  follows: 

Five  each  for  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy  and  Japan; 

Three  each  for  Belgium,  Brazil  and  Serbia; 

Two  each  for  China,  Greece,  Hedjaz,  Poland, 
Portugal,  Rumania,  Siam  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  Re- 
public; 

One  each  for  Cuba,  Gautemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Liberia,  Nicaragua  and  Panama; 

One  each  for  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Uru- 
guay. 

The  British  Dominions  and  India  will  be  repre- 
sented as  follows: 

Two  each  from  Australia,  Canada,  South  Af- 
rica, India  (including  the  native  states); 
One  delegate  for  New  Zealand. 

Without  increasing  the  jiumber  of  plenipoten- 
tiaries beyond  the  number  above  fixed,  each  delega- 
tion has  the  option  of  organizing  itself  as  a  panel. 

The  representatives  of  the  Dominions  (including 
New  Foundland)  and  India  can,  moreover,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  representation  of  the  British  Empire  by 
means  of  the  panel  system. 

Montenegro  will  be  represented  by  one  delegate, 
but  rules  concerning  the  appointment  of  this  delegate 
will  be  determined  only  when  the  present  political  sit- 
uation of  this  country  shall  have  been  cleared  up. 
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The  conditions  governing  the  representation  of 
Russia  will  be  fixed  by  the  Conference  only  after  the 
questions  concerning  Russia  have  been  thoroughly 
examined. 

HI. — Each  delegation  of  plenipotentiaries  may 
be  accompanied  by  duly  accredited  technical  dele- 
gates and  two  stenographers.  The  technical  delegates 
may  be  present  at  all  sessions  in  order  to  furnish  such 
information  as  may  be  requested  from  them.  They 
will  be  given  the  floor  at  any  time  when  explanations 

are  desired.  . 

IV.  The  order  of  precedence  is  the  alphabetical 

order  of  the  powers  in  the  French  language. 

V.  — The  Conference  will  be  opened  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic.  The  temporary  presi- 
dency will  be  assumed  immediately  thereafter  by  the 
French  Prime  Minister. 

The  Conference  will  immediately  proceed  to  the 
verification  of  the  credentials  of  the  members  present 
through  a  committee  composed  of  one  plenipotentiary 
from  each  of  the  Great  Allied  or  Associated  Powers. 

VI.  — During  the  course  of  the  first  session,  a  per- 
manent president  and  four  vice-presidents  will  be 
chosen  among  those  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Great 
Powers  in  alphabetical  order. 

VII.  — A  Secretariat  composed  of  persons  other 
than  the  plenipotentiaries  and  including  one  represen- 
tative each  from  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire, 
France,  Italy  and  Japan,  will  be  named  by  the  Presi- 
dent subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Conference.  It  will 
be  under  the  control  of,  and  responsible  to  the  Con- 

The  Secretariat  will  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
keeping  the  records  of  the  Conference,  of  filling  docu- 
ments, of  providing  for  the  aministrative  organiza- 
tion of  the  Conference,  and  in  general  of  assuring  that 
the  matters  confided  to  it  shall  proceed  punctually  and 
regularly. 

The  chief  of  the  Secretariat  will  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  care  of  the  documents  and  records  of  the 
Conference. 

VIII.— The  publicity  of  proceedings  will  be  as- 
sured by  official  communiques,  prepared  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Secretariat.  In  case  of  disagreement  m 
the  preparation  of  these  communiques,  the  question 
will  be  referred  to  the  chief  plenipotentiaries  or  to 
their  representatives. 

IX  —All  documents  offered  for  consideration  m 
the  proceedings  shall  be  presented  in  writing  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  who  shall  have  introduced  them. 

No  document  or  proposal  can  be  presented  except 
by  a  plenipotentiary  or  in  his  name. 

X  With  the  exception  of  proposals  relating  to 

questions  of  the  order  of  business  and  arising  from 
the  discussion  itself,  plenipotentiaries  desiring  to  pre- 
sent a  proposal  shall  notify  the  President  to  that  effect 
24  hours  in  advance,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  dis- 
cussion. 

This  rule,  however,  is  subject  to  exception  m  case 
of  amendments  or  secondary  matters  not  in  the  nature 
of  original  proposals. 

XL— Petitions,  memoranda,  notes  or  documents 
addressed  to  the  Conference  by  persons  other  than  the 


plenipotentiaries  shall  be  received  and  filed  by  the 
Secretariat. 

Communications  presenting  questions  of  political 
importance  shall  be  briefly  summarized  in  a  list  dis- 
tributed to  all  the  plenipotentiaries.    This  list  shall 
be  extended  as  further  communications  are  presented. 
All  papers  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives. 
XII.  The  debate  upon  questions  for  decision 


shall  include  a  first  and  a  second  reading;  the  first 
reading  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  general  discussion 
intended  to  establish  agreement  on  matters  of  princi- 
ple; it  will  be  followed  by  the  second  reading,  in 
which  will  be  permitted  a  discussion  of  details. 

XIII.  — The  plenipotentiaries  have  the  right, 
with  the  assent  of  the  Conference,  to  authorize  their 
technical  delegates  to  present  directly  to  the  Confer- 
ence their  technical  explanations  on  any  particular 
question  in  which  such  explanation  may  be  considered 
desirable. 

If  the  Conference  thinks  fit,  the  technical  examina- 
tion of  any  particular  question  may  be  entrusted  to 
a  committee  composed  of  technical  delegates  and 
charged  with  the  duty  of  presenting  a  report  and  pro- 
posing a  solution  of  the  problem. 

XIV.  — The  proceedings  as  reported  by  the  Secre- 
tariat shall  be  printed  and  first  proofs  thereof  shall  be 
distributed  to  the  delegates  with  the  shortest  possible 
delay. 

To  accelerate  the  proceedings,  these  preliminary 
reports  will  take  the  place  of  the  reading  of  the  min- 
utes at  the  opening  of  the  sessions.  If  no  alteration  is 
demanded  by  the  plenipotentiaries,  the  text  is  to  be 
considered  as  approved  and  to  be  deposited  in  the 
archives. 

If  any  alteration  is  demanded,  it  is  to  be  read  by 
the  President  at  the  commencement  of  the  following 
session. 

In  any  case,  the  minutes  shall  be  read  in  their  en- 
tirety upon  the  request  of  any  one  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries. 

XV. — A  committee  shall  be  constituted  for  record- 
ing the  acts  of  the  Conference. 

This  committee  will  be  concerned  only  with  ques- 
tions actually  decided;  it  will  be  charged  only  with 
the  duty  of  recording  the  text  of  the  decisions  made  by 
the  Conference  and  of  presenting  such  text  to  the  Con- 
ference for  approval. 

This  committee  shall  be  composed  of  fiye  mem- 
bers, none  of  whom  shall  be  a  plenipotentiary.  It 
shall  include  one  representative  from  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing states:  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  France,  Italy  and  Japan. 

To  the  foregoing  rules  the  Temps  added  the  fol- 
lowing note:  "The  rules  of  the  Peace  Conference  do 
not  designate  the  official  languages  of  the  Conference. 
It  may  be  considered  that  all  languages  may  be  used. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  first  official  document,  the 
'rules'  distributed  at  the  first  session,  was  printed  in 
French,  English  and  Italian." 

The  Order  of  Business 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  following  his  election 
to  the  permanent  presidency  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
M.  Clemenceau  announced  the  order  of  business  tor 
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the  first  session.  The  matters  to  be  treated  at  this 
session,  the  date  and  time  of  which  are  as  yet  unan- 
nounced, are  as  follows: 

1.  The  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war. 

2.  Punishment  of  the  crimes  committed  during 
the  war. 

3.  International  labor  legislation. 

M.  Clemenceau  also  stated  that  "all  the  states  are 
invited  to  present  memoranda  on  these  three  ques- 
tions." Furthermore,  "states  with  limited  interests 
are  asked  to  present  memoranda  on  questions  of  any 
sort — territorial,  financial,  economic — which  particu- 
larly interest  them.  These  memoranda  are  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  General  Secretariat  of  the  Conference." 
The  President  then  explained:  "The  method  is  rather 
novel;  we  do  not  wish  to  impose  upon  you  an  order  of 
business.  We  thought  to  save  time  by  requesting  you 
to  present  your  claims  at  once.  All  peoples  repre- 
sented here  may  set  forth  not  only  demands  particu- 
larly concerning  themselves,  but  also  demands  of  a 
general  nature.  You  will  kindly  present  these  memo- 
randa with  the  briefest  possible  delay." 

In  connection  with  the  first  question  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  first  session,  the  President  announced 
that  two  French  jurists — M.  Larnaude  and  M.  de 
Lapradelle,  the  first  the  dean,  and  the  second  a  mem- 
ber, of  the  faculty  of  law  of  the  University  of  Paris 
— had  prepared  an  extended  report  "on  the  criminal 
responsibility  of  Emperor  William  II." 

M.  Clemenceau  finally  announced  that  the  first 
question  to  be  considered  at  the  second  session  of  the 
Conference  is  the  Society  of  Nations. 

Subordinate  Officers 

After  the  election  of  the  President  of  the  Confer- 
ence, the  following  additional  officers  and  committees 
were  chosen  by  the  assembled  delegates: 

Vice-Presidents:  Hon.  Robert  Lansing,  United 
States  of  America;  Rt.  Hon.  David  Lloyd  George, 
British  Empire;  M.  Orlando,  Italy;  Marquis  Saionji, 
Japan. 

General  Secretary:   M.  Dutasta,  France. 

Secretaries:  Mr.  Joseph  Clark  Grew,  United 
States  of  America;  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  British  Em- 
pire; M.  P.  Gauthier,  France;  Count  Aldovrandi, 
Italy;  M.  Sadao  Saburi,  Japan. 

Committee  on  Credentials:  Hon.  Henry  White, 
United  States  of  America;  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  Balfour, 
British  Empire;  M.  Jules  Cambon,  France;  Baron 
Sonnino,  Italy;  M.  Keishiro  Matsui,  Japan. 

Recording  Committee:  Mr.  James  Brown  Scott, 
United  States  of  America;  Mr.  Hurst,  British  Empire; 
M.  Fromageot,  France;  M.  Ricci-Busati,  Italy;  M. 
Shunichi  Nagoka,  Japan. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

Sonnino  and  Bissolati 
Several  of  the  Swiss  papers  published  interesting 
resumes  and  comments  on  the  recent  controversy  be- 
tween Sonnino  and  Bissolati,  which  resulted  in  the 
resignation  of  the  latter  from  the  Italian  Ministry  of 
War  Pensions  (see  Press  Review,  January  16).  Now 
that  the  war  is  over  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
bury  party  strife,  friction  was  bound  to  develop  be- 


tween a  Conservative  statesman  like  Sonnino  and  Bis- 
solati, a  Reform-Socialist.  Bissolati  is  considered  in 
some  quarters  to  be  one  of  the  coming  figures  in  Ital- 
ian politics.  He  already  has  an  immense  popular  fol- 
lowing, while  his  position  was  further  strengthened 
by  President  Wilson's  visit.  The  Easier  Nachrichten 
(Neutral),  January  9,  believes  that  Wilson  disap- 
proved of  the  policy  of  the  Italian  Government  in  a 
striking  manner,  when  he  invited  Bissolati  to  come  to 
see  him  at  the  Quirinal. 

The  Neue  Zuericher  Zeitung  (Neutral),  January 
U,  thus  compares  Sonnino  and  Bissolati  and  their 
principles:  "Already  in  the  summer  of  1917,  the 
controversy  between  these  two  men  threatened  to 
break  out  openly  and  could  only  be -bridged  over  with 
difficulty.  Caporetto  again  brought  the  two  men  closer 
together,  for  in  those  days  it  was  necessary  to  assem- 
ble every  energy  for  the  purpose,  in  which  both  had 
always  been  in  agreement,  of  the  defense  of  the  Father- 
land. When  the  danger  had  passed  and  other  ques- 
tions came  to  the  fore  as  the  result  of  the  victorious 
outcome  of  the  war,  the  antagonism  of  the  two  men  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  Bissolati  no  longer  con- 
sidered it  possible  to  co-operate  with  his  colleagues. 
Sonnino  is  a  distinguished  statesman,  but  a 
statesman  in  the  sense  of  the  old  regime  of  the  so- 
called  secret  diplomacy.  Standing  at  the  head  of 
Italy's  foreign  policy,  he  considered  it  to  be  his  main 
duty  to  work  for  the  greatness  and  safety  of  Italy.  The 
negotiations  with  Austro-Hungary  while  Italy  was  neu- 
tral, the  concluding  of  the  Pact  of  London,  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  Allies,  showed  with  what  skill  he 
knew  how  to  solve  his  problems. 

"Bissolati  is  considered  at  the  present  time  the 
most  influential  leader  of  Italian  democracy.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  he  is  one  of  the  few  who  have 
steadfastly  held  to  their  ideals.  .  .  .  Before 
the  world-war,  his  democratic  idealism  may  often 
have  been  considered  as  rash  or  even  harmful,  for 
example,  when  he  favored  Italian  disarmament,  while 
the  whole  world  was  arming,  when  he  expressed  his 
sympathies  for  ideas  and  nations  in  a  manner  which 
was  little  in  accord  with  the  political  situation  at  the 
time.  Now,  however,  when  the  time  has  become  ripe, 
every  friend  of  humanity  must  applaud  Bissolati's 
step,  and  all  the  more  because  it  required  unusual 
courage  to  take  it  in  Italy  at  that  moment.  Not  that 
Bissolati,  for  the  sake  of  the  future  United  States  of 
Europe,  wanted  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  Italy. 

Bissolati  desired  that  Trieste  and  the  Tren- 
tino,  Zara  and  even  Fiume,  which  was  handed  over 
by  the  Pact  of  London,  should  become  Italy's,  because 
their  population  is  entirely  or  preponderantly  Italian; 
but  he  did  not  wish  the  incorporation  of  the  German- 
speaking  portion  of  southern  Tyrol  and  a  purely 
Slavic  territory  which  the  Pact  of  London  promised 
Italy.  He  did  not  desire  it  because  the  incorporation 
of  the  other  nationalities  means  new  irredentas  and 
new  misunderstandings,  and  consequently  new  arma- 
ments, because  the  conception  of  geographical  or 
strategical  boundaries,  now  after  the  collapse  of  the 
most  dangerous  enemy,  is  more  than  ever  an  impe- 
rialistic euphemism." 
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The  Easier  Nachrichten,  January  9,  contributes 
the  following  additional  side-lights  on  these  two  men: 
"Sonnino  is  supported  by  the  greater  number  of  the 
intellectualists,  the  bourgeoisie,  the  army  and  navy 
officers  as  well  as  the  Government  officials,  although 
there  are  a  good  many  exceptions;  the  real  people, 
however, — 'the  people  of  the  mines  and  factories,'  as 
he  expressed  it  in  one  of  his  speeches— have  declared 
themselves  for  Wilson.   But  it  is  still  to  be  seen  which 
of  these  two  popular  elements  is  the  stronger,  or  at 
least  has  the  more  political  influence.    The  presence, 
of  Wilson  likewise  assisted  greatly  in  strengthening 
the  supporters  of  peace  by  reconciliation  and,  to  judge 
from  the  determined  attitude  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
press,  it  is  possible  that  it  will  gain  the  upper  hand  in 
a  relatively  short  time.    But  its  opponents  still  deter- 
mine Italy's  foreign  policy,  and  as  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence is  about  to  begin,  it  is  probable  that  they  will  de- 
cide Italy's  fate  there  and  at  the  same  time  influence 
the  fate  of  the  world."  , ,      ,  .  ,  . 

The  Gazette  de  Lausanne,  January  11,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  pro-French  papers  in  Switzerland,  and 
which  has  been  actively  championing  the  aspirations 
of  the  Yugo-Slavs  against  the  claims  of  Italy,  is  ap- 
parently rather  sympathetic  towards  Bissolati.  'We 
re-ret  to  say  that  the  Italian  pretensions  will  be  sup- 
ported at  the  coming  Conference  by  M.  Sonnino 
Rightly  or  wrongly  he  has  estranged  the  British  and 
French  statesmen— especially  the  latter.  Their  rela- 
tions with  him  will  be  proper,  but  not  friendly.  Let 
us  hasten  to  add  that  M.  Orlando,  who  is  generally 


sympathetic,  will  be  able  to  gain  for  Italy  the  good 
will  of  the  other  Allied  powers.  It  would  be  useless 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  there  is  regret  in  Paris  and 
London  over  the  resignation  of  M.  Bissolati,  who 
leaves  because  he  cherished  conciliatory  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  Yugo-Slavs. 

"Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  ideas 
of  M.  Bissolati.  He  is  perhaps  of  a  less  absolute 
mind  than  M.  Sonnino,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  he,  too,  claimed  for  his  country  all  of  Istria  and 
the  city  of  Fiume.  ...  The  fact  that  a  man 
as  reasonable  as  M.  Bissolati  could  support  these 
claims  will  not  weaken  them  in  the  eyes  of  mere  spec- 
tators, who  are  only  desirous  of  seeing  justice  triumph 
in  every  form." 

That  the  Sonnino-Bissolati  controversy  touches 
profoundly  the  problem  of  the  Italian  foreign  policy, 
is  indicated  in  the  comment  presented  above.  That 
the  internal  situation  in  Italy  is  also  vitally  affected 
is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Neue 
Zuericher  Zeitung,  January  11:    "If  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment continues  as  it  is  now  doing,  to  stir  up  agita- 
tion for  the  realization  of  even  the  most  far-reaching 
nationalistic  claims,  it  may  easily  happen  that  the 
pressure  which  she  hopes  in  that  way  to  exert  upon  the 
Allies,  will  redound  upon  herself  in  case  of  failure. 
The  resignation  of  the  Reformist  Minister  is  a  sig- 
nificant warning.  .  .     .     •    Without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  democratic  Left,  in  these  times  of  genera 
socialistic  ferment,  the  Government  m  Italy  would 
stand  upon  clay  feet." 
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The  Opening  of  the  Peace  Conference 
The  first  plenary  session  of  the  Peace  Conference 
was  opened  January  18  with  a  speech  by  President 
Poincare.  President  Wilson  in  a  highly  eulogistic 
speech  nominated  M.  Georges  Clemenceau  as  perma- 
nent President  of  the  Conference.  This  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  a  brief  speech.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  followed  by  M.  Sonnino.  M.  Clemenceau 
was  unanimously  elected  President,  and  made  a  short 
speech  of  acceptance.  The  following  program  was 
adopted: 

Discussion  of  the  responsible  authors  of  the  war. 
Punishment  for  the  crimes  committed  in  the  war. 
International  legislation  in  regard  to  labor. 
The  program  for  the  next  meeting  will  be  occupied 
by  the  Society  of  Nations. 

In  general  the  comment  on  the  opening  of  the 
Conference  was  optimistic.  Most  of  the  papers  speak 
favorably  upon  the  warm  sympathy  existing  between 
the  delegates.  The  chief  speech  of  the  day  was  M. 
Poincare's  which  was  well  received.  The  comment  on 
M.  Poincare's  speech  is  extensive  and  uniformly  fav- 
orable; considerable  attention  is  paid  as  well  to  the 
personality  of  M.  Clemenceau. 

The  comment  of  France  Libre,  January  9,  a  mod- 
erate Socialist  paper,  is  typical,  and  offers  a  conveni- 
ent summary  of  the  contents  of  M.  Poincare's  speech. 

"The  speech  of  M.  Poincare  at  the  opening  of  the 
Peace  Conference  is  more  than  a  beautiful  piece  of 
eloquence.  It  is  an  act  of  passionate  faith  in  interna- 
tional justice  which  will  vibrate  through  the  hearts  of 
peoples  who  are  thirsting  for  peace  and  liberty.  It  is 
useless  to  comment  on  it,  for  comment  would  depre- 
ciate and  diminish  it.  .  From  beginning  to 
end  there  is  not  a  single  phrase  which  does  not  affirm 
an  idea,  and  proclaim  a  truth,  which  does  not  deliver 
judgment  against  falsehood,  which  does  not  offer  the 
noblest  hope.  .  .  .  The  President  of  the  Re- 
public painted  the  history  of  the  fearful  cataclysm 
which  overwhelmed  the  universe  and  pitilessly  nailed 
to  the  pillory  of  history  the  men  responsible  for  the 
most  terrible  crime  men  ever  committed. 

"The  speaker,  however,  perceived  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  immense  problem  which  the  Allied  plenipo- 
tentiaries are  to  solve.  He  did  not  ignore  the  fearful 
complexity  of  the  agreements  to  be  concluded. 
The  Conference,  he  said,  must  not  only  seek  justice,  it 
must  forego  dreams  of  conquest,  arbitrary  exchange 
of  provinces,  the  ignoring  of  national  aspirations;  and 
if  the  map  of  the  world  is  to  be  remade  it  is  to  be  re- 
made in  the  name  of  the  peoples  and  in  the  form  of 
their  thoughts.  .  .  .  The  new  order  will  beget 
more  harmony  among  the  peoples;  it  will  found  a 
League  of  Nations.   It  will  not  constitute  or  direct  this 


League  against  any  special  country,  and  it  will  leave 
open  its  portals  to  all  those  who  submit  to  its  rules. 

"Born  in  sorrow  and  in  blood,  the  League  of  Na- 
tions to  which  millions  of  men  aspire  will  surely  come 
forth  from  the  Peace  Conference,  and  it  will  be  the 
prelude  to  immediate  disarmament,  failing  which, 
there  will  be  no  assurance  of  security." 

L' Homme  Libre,  January  19,  emphasizes  the  fav- 
orable augury  of  the  opening:  "The  auspices  of  the 
Conference  are  fortunate."  In  another  article  in  the 
same  issue:  "The  chief  impression  of  this  first  sol- 
emn session  is  the  atmosphere  of  sympathy  and  veri- 
table cordiality,  almost  unexpected  between  these 
statesmen  and  diplomats.  .  .  .  During  these 
solemn  hours,  from  this  intimacy  can  and  should  grow 
the  great  solution  of  the  accounts  of  the  world  which 
the  peoples  await." 

The  Echo  de  Paris,  January  19,  alluding  to  France 
which  as  the  "chief  victim  and  chief  soldier  of  war, 
was  proclaimed  chief  champion  of  the  peace,"  says: 
"In  the  life  of  a  nation,  however  glorious  it  be,  such 
hours  are  unique.     .     .     .    The  President  of  the 
Republic  spoke  with  the  immortal  voice  of  his  coun- 
try. .     M.  Clemenceau  heard  expressed  for 
him  the  homage  of  England,  America,  and  Italy  in 
terms  which  his  fellow  citizens  can  read  only  with 
pride.     .     .     .     We  have  seen  that  in  many  cir- 
cumstances our  Prime  Minister  has  vigorously  op- 
posed this  or  that  idea  of  MM.  Wilson,  Lloyd  George, 
and  Orlando.     ...     As  our  representative  re- 
futes their  arguments  in  the  council  chamber,  there 
remain  in  their  memories  the  tragic  days  when  the 
fate  of  our  civilization  in  large  measure  depended  on 
this  energetic  soul.     .     .     .     Evidently  on  import- 
ant points,  Russian  affairs,  the  actual  organization  of 
the  Conference,  and  the  like,  definite  formulae  have 
not  yet  been  reached     .     .     .    but  a  principle  of 
first  importance  has  been  agreed  upon;  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  powers  which  have  general  interests 
and  have  controlled  the  great  movements,  and  powers 
which  have  special  interests  and  whose  task  it  is  to 
adapt  their  demands  to  the  great  plan  of  peace.  .  .  . 
Despite  inevitable  disappointments  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence will  accomplish  its  mission." 

Both  the  Temps  and  Debats,  January  20,  are  more 
inclined  to  pay  attention  to  M.  Clemenceau  than  to  M. 
Poincare.  The  Temps  provides  a  long  review  of  the 
historical  setting,  and  sees  in  the  choice  of  Paris  as  the 
seat  of  the  Conference,  and  of  M.  Clemenceau  as  its 
President,  the  unanimous  manifestation  of  gratitude 
"for  the  striking  sacrifice  of  France,  her  splendid 
heroism  and  her  complete  self-sacrifice.  . 
History,  which  passes  indifferently,  in  her  own  time 
awaited  M.  Clemenceau  at  the  tragic  turning  amidst 
the  melee  of  peoples.     .     .     .    M.  Clemenceau 
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was  prompt  at  the  rendezvous.  France  first,  and  the 
world  now,  spoke  their  gratitude  to  him." 

The  Debats,  always  a  little  impatient  at  the  delays 
of  the  Peace  Conference,  says  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  "hey 
(Clemenceau)  will  use,  so  far  as  his  powers  allow,  his 
authority  to  speed  the  labors  of  the  Conference."  The 
French  Premier  in  his  reply  insisted  upon  certain  fun- 
damental ideas: 

1.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  the  union  be- 
tween the  Allies.  .  .  .  "The  Society  of  Nations 
has  come.  It  lies  within  you.  It  is  for  you  to  make  it 
live,  and  to  accomplish  that,  you  must  ever  guard  it 
with  your  hearts." 

2.  "Not  a  peace  of  territories,  large  or  small, 
not  a  piece  of  continents,  but  a  peace  of  peoples.  .  .  . 
If  the  governments  persist  in  contradictory  demands, 
the  peoples  must  speak." 

UAvenir,  January  19,  expresses  more  briefly  al- 
most exactly  the  same  position.  To  the  Petite  Re- 
publique,  January  19,  "the  new  fact  dominating  every 
other  is  that  "America,  the  daughter  of  Europe,  has 
crossed  the  ocean  to  snatch  her  mother  from  humilia- 
tion and  servitude,  and  to  save  civilization.'" 

Several  papers  cannot  forget  that  there  have  been 
demands  savoring  more  of  imperialism  than  even- 
handed  justice.  For  example,  the  labor  paper,  la  Ba- 
taille,  January  19:  "We  hope  that  those  among  the 
plenipotentiaries  who  think  that  they  can  handle  this 
peace  by  the  old  rules,  will  re-read  and  meditate  on 
certain  passages  of  President  Poincare's  speech.  .  .  . 
It  would  be  a  misfortune  for  humanity  if  the  lofty 
conscience  of  the  American  people  and  its  First  Mag- 
istrate did  not  dominate  the  debates  begun  at  the  Quai 
d'Orsay."  U Evenement,  January  19,  admits  that 
even  in  France,  devastated  by  invasions,  there  was  an 
"element,  drunk  in  its  turn  by  success,  which  threat- 
ened to  let  itself  fall  before  the  seductions  of  impe- 
rialism. To  this  President  Poincare  returned  a  de- 
cisive answer:  'Justice  excludes  dreams  of  conquest 
and  imperialism.'  .  .  .  Here  in  a  few  words 
and  in  illuminating  language,  which  recalls  the  proc- 
lamations of  President  Wilson,  are  the  principles  of 
the  next  peace.  .  .  .  It  is  the  ideal  of  republi- 
can France  handed  down  to  her  from  the  traditions  of 
French  revolutionists  in  the  last  two  centuries.  If  the 
Wilsonian  principles  have  fired  us  with  so  much  en- 
thusiasm, it  is  because  we  find  again  in  them  French 
ideas." 

La  Victoire,  January  19:  "France  yesterday  may 
have  been  drunk  with  military  glory.  Today  she  sees 
too  clearly  the  sorrow  and  the  mourning  with  which  we 
pay  for  the  greatest  victories.  .  .  .  She  is 
ready  today  as  yesterday  to  do  all  that  may  be  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  such  horrors."  .  .  .  But 
France  was  not  born  yesterday.  She  knows  the  gulf 
that  "exists  in  human  affairs  between  the  most  beau- 
tiful dreams  and  hard  reality.  She  has  for  her  part 
brought  to  many  generous  ideas  to  the  world  that  she 
is  indeed  to  be  excused  if  she  is  not  content  with  future 
guarantees  which  promise  her  the  creation,  however 
desirable,  of  a  new  international  law  as  a  protection 
against  the  return  of  invasion."  With  Paris  so  near 
the  German  frontier  and  with  her  Eastern  frontier 


at  the  mercy  of  a  military  surprise,  France  demands 
ol  her  Allies  not  the  incorporation  of  the  German  ter- 
ritory on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  the  creation 
of  a  neutral  buffer  state  from  which  a  German  army 
will  be  barred  forever.  Why  has  not  Russia  been 
given  a  seat  at  the  Conference  with  five  delegates  like 
the  other  great  powers?  "What  a  pity  if  the  politicians 
representing  the  intellectual  and  moral  elite  of  the 
great  democratic  nations  pretend  to  be  ignorant  who 
represents  in  the  present  hour  the  permanent  and  vital 
interests  of  Russia." 

The  Figaro,  January  19,  gains  "a  most  reassur- 
ing impression"  from  the  opening  of  the  Conference. 
What  a  denial  M.  Wilson's  tribute  to  Clemenceau  was 
to  the  rumored  polemics  between  President  Wilson 
and  the  President  of  the  Council!  President  Wilson's 
speech  was  delivered  "not  alone  with  admiration  but 
with  the  most  delicate  emotion." 

The  Rappel,  January  19,  does  not  allow  its  pleas- 
ure at  the  fact  that  France,  a  "great  mute  for  48 
years,"  spoke  again  in  the  voice  of  M.  Poincare,  to 
hide  the  fact  that  "there  are  some  little  black  points 
on  the  horizon."  Similarly  for  the  Action  Francaise, 
despite  its  pleasure  in  the.  opening  of  the  Conference, 
there  is  the  unfortunate  fact  of  the  excessive  represen- 
tation of  the  British  Empire  and  "what  may  well  be 
called  the  American  Empire." 

The  Pays,  January  19,  enumerates  the  little  black 
points  on  the  horizon.  Alluding  to  the  speech  of  M. 
Poincare,  "We  note  with  pleasure  the  absence  of  the 
recent  disagreements  which  appeared  in  certain  toasts, 
and  the  full  accord  with  the  Wilsonian  leitmotiv: 
peace  based  on  the  14  articles  and  condemnation  of 
imperialism  and  of  all  imperialisms. 

The  Socialist  papers  as  a  whole  were  either  favor- 
able to  M.  Poincare  or  accepted  his  utterance  tacitly. 
The  Populaire,  however,  January  20,  sarcastically  re- 
marks that  his  discourse  was  not  "what  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  'good  Lorrainer,' "  adding 
that  it  was  a  visible  attempt  to  give  an  impression  that 
he  was  not  in  disagreement  with  President  Wilson. 
Perhaps  he  wished  to  indicate  thereby  "that  he  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  other  high  French  personages 
who  say  'Victory  gives  us  rights  over  the  van- 
quished.' "  A  definitive  and  indestructible  peace  will 
be  established  by  the  great  Congress  of  the  Socialist 
republics  of  the  world.  The  present  Conference  "is 
going  to  be  the  closed  lists  of  'imperialisms  in  mad- 
ness.' Each  one  will  seek  to  snatch  his  part,  the  basin . 
of  the  Sarre,  the  German  colonies,  Asiatic  territories, 
and  the  like,  all  that  under  the  symbolic  presidency  of 
M.  Clemenceau.  Against  the  spirit  of  evil,  the  Phil- 
osopher of  Washington  will  fight  with  more  or  less 
vigor.  It  is  not  yet  the  hour  of  the  peoples,  but  that 
hour  will  come." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

The  New  Government 
The  announcement  of  the  constitution  of  the  new 
British  Government  was  received  by  the  British  press 
with  almost  universal  disappointment,  if  not  disap- 
proval. Individual  appointments  received  coramen- 
jdation  based  largely  on  party  lines,  but  the  general 
character  of  the  Government  received  little  or  no 
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praise.  Even  a  paper  like  the  Daily  Chronicle,  de- 
voted now  to  the  interests  of  the  Prime  Minister,  is 
able  to  make  only  a  more  or  less  half-hearted  de- 
fense of  the  organization.  The  country  apparently  ex- 
pected that  the  tremendous  support  given  to  the  Prime 
Minister  in  the  recent  elections  would  so  strengthen 
his  hands  that  he"  would  immediately  begin  his  pro- 
gram of  reconstruction  by  making  far-reaching  and 
radical  changes  in  the  Government.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  new  Ministry  is  in  no  way  a  marked  depar- 
ture from  its  predecessor.  No  attempt  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  reconstruct  it  along  other  than  the  old 
lines.  New  names  are  included  and  old  ones  are 
dropped,  but  the  majority  of  changes  consist  in  the 
transfer  of  Ministers  from  one  office  to  another. 

In  the  new  Government,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  be- 
comes First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  as  well  as  Prime 
Minister,  but  does  not  assume  any  duties  as  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons.    This  office  is  left  to  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  who  becomes  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons.   Mr.  Barnes  of  the  Labor 
Party  is  made  a  Minister  without  portfolio,  as  is  also 
Sir  Eric  Geddes,  formerly  First  Lord  of  the  Admir- 
alty.   Sir  F.  E.  Smith  is  named  Lord  Chancellor;  Mr. 
Balfour,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs;  Mr, 
Edward  Shortt  changes  from  the  Chief  Secretaryship 
of  Ireland  to  that  of  the  Home  Office.    Viscount  Mil- 
ner,  formerly  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  becomes 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  is  replaced 
at  the  War  Office  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill.    Mr.  E. 
S.  Montagu,  recently  a  member  of  the  Parliamentary 
Commission  which  presented  a  report  for  the  re-con- 
stitution of  the  Indian  Government,  remains  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  and  Sir  S.  P.  Sinha  is  made  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Mr.  Walter  Long  gives  up 
his  position  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to 
become  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  office 
of  Food  Controller,  formerly  held  by  Mr.  Clynes,  is 
to  be  held  by  another  representative  of  the  Labor 
Party,  Mr.  Roberts,  who  was  formerly  Minister  of 
Labor,  while  that  office  goes  to  Sir  P.  S.  Home,  for- 
merly Minister  of  Supply  at  the  Admiralty.  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes  is  made  Minister  of  National  Ser- 
vice and  Reconstruction;  Sir  Alfred  Mond  remains 
First  Commissioner  of  Works;  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain is  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
difficult  position  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  is  to 
be  filled  by  Mr.  J.  I.  MacPherson. 

Of  the  general  constitution  of  the  Government, 
the  Times,  January  11,  says  that  the  announcement 
"will  come  as  a  deep  disappointment"  to  the  Prime 
Minister's  "gigantic  following  in  the  country."  There 
could  hardly  have  been  a  "clean  sweep  of  the  old 
weaknesses,  when  every  Minister  was  returned  to  the 
House  of    Commons  by  an  overwhelming  popular 
vote.    Moreover  the  available  raw  material  was  al- 
ways lamentably  deficient    ...    but  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  seems  almost  to  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
shatter  every  hope  that  the  reconstruction  would  at 
least  result  in  an  infusion  of  new  blood  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  his  scope  and  in  some  attempts  to  readjust 
the  palpable  misfits.    He  has  not  even  made  the  most 
of  such  opportunities  as  he  allowed  himself.  We 


are  very  far  from  condemning  his  government  alto- 
gether, for  the  oM  regime  had  many  brilliant  fea- 
tures, and  in  some  cases  he  has  wisely  left  them  alone. 
By  retaining  his  old  colleagues  practically  en  bloc, 
he  has  inevitably  succeeded  here  and  there  in  perpet- 
uating his  good  experiments.  ...  A  reshuffle 
when  the  country  was  looking  for  reform,  a  careful 
balance  of  the  old  party  interests  instead  of  a  bold 
advance  with  like  minded  men  from  every  party,  so 
many  palpable  misfits  and  such  a  pervading  air  of 
slaleness — it  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  any  real 
permanence  in  a  government  composed  on  lines  like 
these.  The  Prime  Minister,  we  suspect,  fully  recog- 
nizes that  fact.  His  notion  is  probably  to  carry  on  for 
the  period  of  the  Peace  Conference  with  something 
like  his  old  administration,  and  then  to  see  what  comes 
of  his  reconstruction  program." 

The  Daily  Mail  of  the  same  date  believes  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  "apparently  made  some  effort  to 
harmonize  the  Ministry  with  the  needs  of  the  times. 
There  are  some  innovations  which  are  welcome,  but 
against' these  there  are  retrogressions,  which  are  very 
much  the  reverse."    On  January  14,  it  returns  to  the 
subject  saying  that  the  "government  has  been  con- 
demned by  the  whole  Independent  Press  of  Great 
Britain.    It  is  everywhere  seen  to  be  the  result,  not 
of  a  search  for  ability  and  efficiency,  but  of  Tory 
influence.    .    .    ."   The  Daily  Express,  January  11, 
considers  that  in  the  main  the  Cabinet  "is  the  old 
troupe  performing  in  slightly  different  roles."  It 
grants  that  "Cabinet-making  is  a  difficult  task,  but 
it  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  the  country  will  greet 
the  new  Ministry  with  any  enthusiasm.    It  hardly 
seems  worthy  of  the  great  Coalition  triumph."  The 
Morning  Post,  January  11,  appears  to  take  a  more 
or  less  resigned  review  of  the  situation  by  remarking, 
"A  Ministry,  we  suppose,  like  most  other  institutions, 
must  include  good  and  bad,  black  and  white,  wise 
and  foolish,  strong  and  weak,  and  even — honest  men 
and  rascals." 

The  Liberal  and  Radical  papers  naturally  find 
little  satisfaction  with  the  Prime  Minister's  appoint- 
ments. The  Westminster  Gazette,  January  11,  after 
noting  the  practical  unanimity  of  "the  chorus  of  dis- 
appointment" and  after  quoting  the  comments  of  the 
Coalition  papers  to  show  how  little  enthusiasm,  even 
they  are  able  to  evoke  over  the  new  Ministry,  says, 
"We  do  not  share  the  disappointment  that  is  so  gen- 
erally expressed  by  the  organs  of  opinion  that  have 
supported  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  have  worked  for  his 
triumph,  and  now  see  the  consequences.    Our  expec- 
tations were  not  pitched  high.    .    .    .    Mr.  Lloyd 
George  knowingly  restricted  himself  to  old  material 
for  the  construction  of  his  government.    To  construct 
a  palace  from  bricks  supplied  by  the  housebreaker 
is  beyond  the  power  of  the  architect.   The  Prime  Min- 
ister, has  in  fact,  made  precisely  the  Ministry  he  was 
bound  to  make.    To  some  extent  there  has  been  a  re- 
shuffle of  offices,  and  there  the  business  ends."  The 
Star,  January  11,  remarks  that  "It  is  said  that  every 
country  has  the  government  it  deserves,"  but  it  be- 
lieves that  "the  sourest  cynic  might  well  hesitate  to 
say  that  our  heroic  Britain  deserves  this  government. 
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The  list  has  horrified  the  entire  Press.  Within  living 
memory  no  Ministry  has  ever  been  born  amid  such' 
a  tornado  of  sarcasm,  disgust,  indignation,  and  con- 
tempt." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  comments  on  the  fact 
that  the  announcement  of  the  Ministerial  changes  con- 
tain "'no  overwhelming  excitement."  The  new  gov- 
ernment it  continues  '"is  remarkably  like  the  old  and 
barely  reflects  the  increased  strength  of  the  Unionist 
vote.  In  fact,  the  most  interesting  point  which  it  sug- 
gests is  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  standing  firmiy 
by  the  conception  of  the  Coalition  as  one  body,  and 
not — as  its  name  suggests — an  alliance  of  two  parties 
each  with  its  separate  identity  with  claims  propor- 
tionate to  its  strength." 

The  Daily  News,  January  11,  discusses  the  Gov- 
ernment as  follows:  "In  the  list  presented  to  an 
astonished  public  today  it  is  not  this  or  that  selection 
which  is  surprising.  There  is  scarcely  one  that  is  not. 
If  a  man  were  to  sit  down  and  deliberately  assign  to 
the  posts  concerned  the  public  men  most  manifestly 
unfit  for  them,  his  nominations  would  probably  coin- 
cide very  closely  with  those  now  published."  And 
again  on  January  13,  it  says,  "No  government  has 
ever  been  received  with  quite  so  unanimous  an  out- 
burst of  opprobrium  as  that  which  has  greeted  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  latest  Coalition." 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  January  11,  defends  the  ap- 
pointments. To  the  critics  it  explains  there  are  "three 
things  to  be  said."  If  new  men  qualified  for  high 
offices  have  been  elected,  they  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  themselves  known;  secondly, 
it  would  be  impracticable  just  after  an  election  to 
"call  in  recruits  from  extra-Parliamentary  circles 
who  have  not  been  present  in  the  minds  of  the  elec- 
tors. And,  thirdly,  war  is  not  over,  and  the  old  fac- 
tion, which  has  brought  us  so  brilliantly  to  the  eve 
of  peace,  may  well  be  the  best  until  peace  is  unshak- 
ably  established."  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Janu- 
ary 11,  also  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  Govern- 
ment. There  is  no  popular  concern,  it  thinks,  as  to 
how  many  Unionists  or  Liberals  have  been  appointed 
to  office,  but  "the  one  standard  which  the  public  will 
apply  to  the  re-arranged  government  is  its  quality  in 
respect  of  work  ...  in  order  to  make  recon- 
struction a  reality.  It  will  require  to  show  its  emanci- 
pation from  routine,  its  readiness  to  take  shorter  cuts 
than  those  of  official  precedent,  and,  above  all,  its 
determination  to  achieve  social  and  economic  reform 
in  the  teeth  of  all  hostile  interests  and  prejudices." 
The  retention  in  the  Cabinet  of  men  like  Sir  Eric 
and  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  who  have  come  from  outside 
the  political  circle  "and  whose  interest  is  entirely  in 
the  work  and  not  in  the  'game'  .  .  .  augurs  well 
for  the  fulfillment  of  these  conditions  .  .  .  the 
country  will  take  the  Ministry  as  it  stands  for  a  proof 
that  the  Coalition  strength  of  purpose  and  ability 
corresponds  with  the  unstinted  backing  it  has  received 
from  the  electorate."  The  Observer,  January  12,  sug- 
gests that  until  the  foundations  of  peace  are  laid 
"There  must  be  latitude  and  generous  latitude  in 
domestic  affairs  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George."  After  the 
Peace  Conference  has  completed  its  work,  "unless 


we  are  much  mistaken  in  our  forecast,  the  state  of 
public  circumstances  will  compel  the  alteration  of 
this  composite  and  temporary  administration  by  a 
very  definite  strengthening  on  the  Progressive  side. 
As  it  stands  it  never  can  excite  as  a  whole  the  enthu- 
siasm required  for  the  domestic  emergencies  which 
will  lie  ahead  of  it  after  the  Peace  Congress  closes 
and  may  be  roughly  felt  before."  The  Observer 
looks  upon  the  Ministry  as  a  temporary  one  created 
by  the  Prime  Minister  with  the  intention  of  changing 
it  when  the  real  era  of  reconstruction  begins. 

The  comments  of  the  provincial  papers  follow 
the  same  lines  as  those  of  the  London  dailies.  Little 
or  no  enthusiasm  is  shown  for  the  Government  and 
the  same  feeling  of  disappointment  pervades  their 
expressions  on  the  subject. 

There  are  certain  appointments  in  the  Govern- 
men  about  which  the  greater  part  of  the  criticism  is 
centered.  Those  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  the  Exche- 
quer, Mr.  Churchill  to  the  War  Office,  Mr.  Long  to 
the  Admiralty  and  Sir  F.  E.  Smith  to  the  Woolsack. 
Considerable  uncertainty  is  expressed  over  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  McPherson  to  so  important  an  office 
as  that  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland,  while  Mr. 
Montagu  also  comes  in  for  a  share  of  criticism,  in 
connection  with  his  appointment  at  the  India  office. 
Lord  Milner's  change  of  Portfolio  resurrects  some 
of  the  criticism  which  has  attached  to  him  so  persis- 
tently during  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
these  appointments  meet  with  approval  almost  as  em- 
phatic as  the  disapproval  expressed  in  other  papers. 

The  only  appointment  to  meet  with  almost  uni- 
versal satisfaction  is  that  of  Sir  S.  P.  Sinha  to  be 
Under  Secretary  at  the  India  Office.  It  is  announced 
that  he  will  also  be  raised  to  the  peerage  and  will  thus 
become  the  first  Indian  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Times,  January  11,  calls  his  appointment  "A 
rare  stroke  of  imagination."  The  Westminster  Ga- 
zette, January  11,  takes  his  appointment  "as  some 
guarantee  that  the  legitimate  claims  of  India  to  a 
a  larger  measure  of  self  government  are  to  be  met." 
To  the  Daily  News  of  the  same  date,  the  appointment 
"is  a  bold  precedent  which  promises  very  well." 

Commenting  on  the  individual  appointments  the 
Times  finds  in  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  in  many  of  the 
others,  a  "hopeless  want  of  imagination,"  in  spite  of 
his  "invincible  caution  and  honesty."  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain represents  "an  obsolete  tradition  and  a  peculiarly 
slerotyped  outlook.  .  .  .  Mr.  Long's  appoint- 
ment to  the  Admiralty  is  frankly  inexplicable,  while 
Mr.  Churchill  seems  to  have  been  selected  (or  to 
have  selected  himself)  for  the  one  post  where  he  is 
calculated  to  inspire  the  greatest  mistrust."  Like  al- 
most all  the  papers,  the  Times  pays  compliments  to 
Mr.  Churchill's  abilities  but  believes  that  the  War 
Office  is  not  the  place  for  him.  Lord  Milner's  appoint- 
ment at  the  Colonial  Office  "comes  as  almost  the  one 
indisputable  instance  of  the  right  man  transferred  to 
the  right  place."  The  Daily  Mail  of  the  same  date 
fellows  similar  lines  in  regard  to  these  appointments 
but  adds  in  regard  to  that  of  Sir  Frederick  Smith 
that  it  "will  come  as  a  shock;  the  public  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  of  the  weight  and 
calibre  associated  with  the  high  office  of  Lord  Chan- 
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cellor."  The  Morning  Post,  January  11,  says  of  the 
appointment  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  the  country 
"was  as  much  amused  as  affronted,"  when  he  became 
Attorney  General,  but  it  is  "carrying  a  joke  beyond 
the  limits  of  pleasantry  to  make  him  Lord  Chancel- 
lor. There  are  gradations  in  these  matters."  The 
Morning  Post,  is  particularly  emphatic  in  its  condem- 
nation of  Mr.  Churchill's  appointment  to  the  War 
Office  but  is  able  to  "derive  some  comfort  .  .  _  . 
from  the  reappearance  of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain 
at  the  Exchequer,  for  he  has  proved  himself  a  man 
of  courage  and  a  man  of  honor." 

The  Westminster  Gazette,  January  11,  in  com- 
menting on  Mr.  Churchill's  appointment  remarks  that 
"Mr.  Lloyd  George  boldly  challenges  a  very  strong 
body  of  opinion  and  he  takes  the  consequences.  Mr. 
Churchill  has  great  driving  force  and  imagination,  as 
well  as  impetuosity.  Whether  those  difficulties  will 
find  a  convenient  outlet  at  the  War  Office  at  the  present 
time  is  matter  of  opinion  and  we  are  content  to  wait 
he  issue."  In  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Long  it  seems 
an  obvious  "concession  to  the  'old  gang'." 

To  the  Manchester  Guardian,  January  10,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  also  showed  courage  in  appointing  Mr. 
Chamberlain  "in  the  teeth  of  so  much  angry  clamor 
two  years  ago,  and  equal  courage  in  holding  to  the 
choice  of  an  able  administrator  against  the  dislike 
of  military  clubs  at  the  present  day."  The  Guardian 
regards  that  Lord  Milner's  "real  knowledge  of  indus- 
trial questions"  should  not  be  used  in  some  other  de- 
partment; and  of  Mr.  Long's  appointment  it  remarks 
"fortunately  the  war  is  over,  and  the  navy  will  take 
care  of  itself."  The  Daily  News  only  finds  real  satis- 
faction in  the  appointment  of  Sir  S.  P.  Sinha. 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  January  11,  upholds  the 
individual  appointments  as  it  defends  the  Ministry 
in  general.  '  Of  Mr.  Sir  F.  E.  Smith  it  says:  "his  lat- 
est promotion  has  been  predicted  at  the  bar  for  the 
last  dozen  years."  Of  Mr.  Shortt,  who  has  gone  to 
the  Home  Office  it  remarks  that  he  "is  still  some- 
what of  a  dark  horse,"  his  "brief  but  crowded  rec- 
ord in  Ireland  is  re-assuring,  and  he  will  enter  the 
larger  field  with  the  good  will  of  all  the  parties. 

.  .  The  Country  may  be  congratulated  upon 
the  success  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  retaining  the 
services  of  Lord  Milner."  While  Mr.  Churchill's  ap- 
pointment has  been  criticised  "in  some  quarters," 
it  is  "only  in  those  where  all  that  Mr.  Churchill  does 
or  says  is  criticized  with  equal  bitterness."  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  January  11,  also  finds  satisfaction  in 
"Lord  Milner's  appearance  at  the  Colonial  Office"  as 
well  as  at  the  elevation  of  Sir  F.  E.  Smith  to  the 
Lord  Chancellorship.  Mr.  Churchill's  appointment 
to  the  War  Office  will  give  him  "unparalleled  op- 
portunities for  administrative  energy.  His  arrival  is 
a  warning  to  the  vices  of  departmentalism  in  one 
of  their  chief  strongholds,  and  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  War  Office,  during  his  tenure,  will 
not  fall  out  of  the  public  eye." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

South  German  Elections 
On  Sunday,  January  19,  the  election  for  the 
National  Assembly  took  place  throughout  Germany. 


The  final  results  of  this  election  will  not  be  at  hand 
for  several  days.    Meantime  the  elections  to  the  local 
assemblies  from  the  States  of  Bavaria,  Wurttemburg 
alid  Baden  have  taken  place  and  the  results  are 
available.    While  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  results  of  the  National  Assembly  will  be  the  same 
as  those  for  the  local  assemblies,  some  indications 
as  to  the  tendencies  of  political  opinion  in  the  South 
may  be  observed  in  these  local  results.    As  was  to  be 
expected  from  Catholic  South  Germany,  the  Centrum 
or  Catholic  Party  obtained  the  largest  total  vote.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Social-Democrats  finished  with 
a  close  second,  while  the  German  Democratic  Party 
was  third.    Since  the  bulk  of  the  Centrum  is  to  be 
found  in  the  South,  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  the 
Empire  as  a  whole  the  Social-Democrats  will  pre- 
dominate.   While  the  general  tendency  is  strongly 
toward  the  Left,  it  is  clear  also  that  the  bourgeois 
elements  are  by  no  means  insignificant,  since  both 
the  Centrum  and  German  Democratic  Parties  have 
large  bourgeois   elements  among  their  adherents. 
What  is  more  significant,  however,  is  the  overwhelm- 
ing defeat  of  the  Independent-Socialists  in  South 
Germany,  an  indication  that  the  extremists  will  play 
no  important  part  in  German  politics. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  during  the  Revolution, 
German  political  parties  have  assumed  new  names, 
but  there  still  exists  a  Right  or  Conservative  group, 
a  Centrum  or  Catholic  group,  a  Left  or  Radical  group. 
The  old  parties  of  the  Right  have  consolidated  under 
the  name  of  the  German  National  Volkspartei.  The 
old  Centrum  Party  of  the  Empire  has  taken  the  name 
of  Christian  Volkspartei.  The  five  parties  of  the 
Left  are: 

1.  German  Volkspartei  (A  bourgeois  Party, 
tending  slightly  to  the  Left). 

2.  German  Democratic  Party  (The  old  Radical 
Party,  democratic  but  not  Socialistic). 

3.  Social  Democratic  Party  (Majority  Socialists 
or  Moderate  Socialists). 

4.  Independent  Socialists  (Minority  Socialists 
or  Radical  Socialists). 

5.  Spartacus  (Bolshevists). 

These  names  are  to  be  ragarded  as  applying  to 
the  Empire  as  a  whole.  In  the  main,  however,  they 
hold  for  the  separate  States,  but  some  slight  varia- 
tions will  be  observed  in  considering  separately  such 
States  as  Bavaria,  Wurttemburg  and  Baden. 

BADEN 

Germania,  January  7,  comments  at  some  length 
on  the  results  of  the  Baden  election:  The  votes  cast 
for  the  Baden  National  Assembly  are  as  follows  for 
all  four  electoral  arrondizements: 

Frei- 


Con-       Frei-  Karls-  Mann- 
stance       burg  ruhe  heim 

German  National 

Volkspartei                             16,484  28,472  25,125 

Centrum                         79,770    115,000  92,252  88,035 

Democrats                       36,383     61,442  60,849  68,437 

Social  Democrats              38,563      74,392  10,642  96,884 

Independents                                  8,704  5,450  6,441 

"Two  districts  of  the  arrondizements  of  Con- 
stance have  not  yet  been  heard  from. 
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'The  following  are  the  totals: 

For  the  Centrum  Party    369,057  ] 

For  the  Social  Democratic  Party  .  .  .  315,781  / 

For  the  German  Democratic  Party.  .  227,111  > 

For  the  German  National  Volkspartei    70,081  V 

For  the  Independent  Social  element.     14,550  7 


Accordingly  the  apportionment  of  seats  is: 


Con- 

Frei- 

Karls- 

Mann- 

stance 

burg 

ruhe 

heim 

German  National 

Volkspartei  .  .  .  . 

1 

3 

3 

Centrum   

8 

13 

10 

10 

Democrats   

4 

6 

6 

8 

Social  Democrats  .  .  . 

4 

12 

1  I 

"Total: — 24  Democrats,  35  Social  Democrats,  41 
Centrum,  7  German  National  Volkspartei,  0  Inde- 
pendents. 

"The  voting  in  Baden  was  unusually  large.  More 
than  90  per  cent  of  those  having  the  right  to  vote  ap- 
peared at  the  polls,  while  in  the  last  popular  vote 
only  79  per  cent  voted.  Through  the  participation 
of  the  women,  the  Centrum  especially  has  had  a  great 
success.  Particularly  significant  is  the  great  defeat 
suffered  by  the  Independents.  Out  of  a  total  of 
1,000,000  votes  cast,  they  received  only  14,600,  some- 
thing more  than  one  per  cent.  As  a  result  they  are  of 
little  significance  and  will  not  be  represented  in  the 
National  Assembly  of  Baden.  This  is  a  definite  an- 
swer of  the  people  of  Baden  that  it  will  have  nothing 
tc  do  with  the  radicalism  of  the  extreme  Left.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Majority  Socialists  will  have  only  a  mi- 
nority representation." 

The  article  points  out  also  that  in  the  Baden 
election  nine  women  were  chosen:  four  from  the 
Centrum,  four  from  the  Social-Democrats,  one  from 
the  Democratic  Party.  According  to  a  member  of 
the  Provisional  Government  of  Baden,  the  local  Na- 
tional Assembly  will  be  held  within  the  next  ten  days 
for  determining  the  future  of  Baden. 

WURTTEMBURG 

The  Muenchner  Neuste  Nachrichten,  January  13, 
gives  the  following  results  of  the  Wurttemburg  elec- 
tion: "In  yesterday's  vote  for  the  Wurttemburg  Na- 
tional Assembly,  out  of  1,446,580  legal  voters,  1,- 
316,068  cast  their  vote.    Of  these  votes  1,313,226 


were  valid,  2,740  were  thrown  out. 

"Ballots  cast  for: 

Independent  Social  Democratic  Party   40,622 

Centrum    273,192 

Peasant  Association  (Bauerbund)    75,756 

Vine  Trimmers'  Association  and  small  farmers.  .  .  35,255 

Farmers  of  Upper  Swabia   5,743 

German  Democratic  Party    325,555 

Social  Democratic  Party  of  Wurttemburg   452,450 

German  Peace  Party   4,027 

Citizens'  Party  of  Wurttemburg   97,726 

"Number  of  seats: 

Independent  Social  Democrats   4 

Centrum    31 

Peasants  Association      10 

Vine  Trimmers  and  small  farmers   4 

Farmers  of  Upper  Swabia    0 

German  Democratic  Party    38 

Social  Democratic  Party   52 

CTerman  Peace  Party    0 

Citizens'  Party  of  Wurttemburg   11 


"An  examination  of  the  votes  for  the  parties  of 
the  Left  and  for  the  parties  of  the  Right  shows  that 
the  Left  in  the  new  Landtag  has  behind  it  the  great 
majority  of  the  voters.  Out  of  the  150  members,  90 
belong  to  the  Majority  Social  Democrats  and  the 
German  Democratic  Party,  only  56  belong  to  the  com- 
bined Right  and  Center;  to  the  781,000  votes  of  the 
Left  there  are  only  488,000  of  the  Right,  and  this 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  Independent  So- 
cial Democrats. 

"The  significance  of  the  election  results  is  es- 
pecially clear  if  they  are  compared  with  the  results 
of  the  last  Landtag  election  of  1912."  At  that  time 
92  members  were  elected: 


Centrum    26 

Conservatives  and  Peasant  Association    20 

Radical  Volkspartei   \g 

National  Liberals   10 

Social  Democrats    17 

In  1912  the  proportions  were  as  follows: 

Centrum   27.  percent 

Conservatives  and  Peasant  Association   16.   per  cent 

Radical  Volkspartei    19.6  per  cent 

National  Liberals    11.3  per  cent 

Social  Democrats  .   26.1  per  cent 

The  proportion  in  yesterday's  voting  was: 

Centrum   20.  percent 

Conservatives  and  Peasant  Association   16.3  per  cent 

German  Democratic  Party   25.   per  cent 

Social  Democratic  Party   34.4  per  cen{ 

Independents    3.  percent 


"Thus  the  Centrum  has  lost  more  than  6  per  cent 
of  its  share  of  the  votes.  Also  the  German  Democratic 
Party,  made  up  of  the  former  National  Liberal  and 
Radical  Volkspartei,  has  not  been  able  to  maintain 
its  share  and  has  lost  almost  6  per  cent.  Moreover, 
the  Social  Democrats  (without  the  Independents) 
have  increased  their  share  of  votes  by  8  per  cent. 
It  has  thus  become  the  strongest  party  in  the  Landtag. 
The  collective  vote  gives  the  German  Democratic 
Party  the  decisive  position  in  the  Constitutional  Par- 
liament. Together  with  the  Social  Democratic  Major- 
ity Party  a  dependable  Radical  Democratic  Majority 
is  created,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  assured  of  their  support  against  the 
Right.  From  this  point  of  view  the  result  of  the  vote 
is  especially  interesting." 

BAVARIA 

The  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  January  15, 
writes  as  follows  concerning  the  election  in  Bavaria: 
"The  temporary  election  returns  are  at  hand  from 
191  districts  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  There 
are  only  four  out  of  a  total  of  417  electoral  districts 
in  Munich  from  which  results  have  not  yet  been  as- 
certained. According  to  present  reports  the  various 
parties  stand  as  follows: 


Bavarian  Volkspartei   1,072,949 

Social  Democratic  Party   935,550 

German  Volkspartei    412,074 

Bavarian  Peasants  Alliance    322,023 

National  Liberals  and  Bavarian 

Bourgeois  Party    109,563 

Independent  Social  Democrats   77,243 
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ENEMY  PRESS — German,  Continued 

"According  to  unofficial  calculations,  the  indi- 
vidual Bavarian  parties  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
have  representation  in  the  Landtag  as  follows: 

Bavarian  Volkspartei   58 

Social  Democratic  Party    51 

German  Volkspartei   22 

Bavarian  Peasants  Alliance   17 

National  Liberals  and  Bavarian  Bourgeois  Party   5 

Independent  Social  Democratic  Party   3 

"The  present  outstanding  figures  will  not  ma- 
terially alter  the  totals.  Computed  percentages  of  the 
various  parties  disclose  the  following  comparison  be- 
tween the  elections  of  1912  and  1919  for  the  Land- 


1919 

Bavarian  Volkspartei 

(Centrum)    36.3  per  cent 

(Independents)    2.6  per  cent 

Social  Democratic  Party   31.7  per  cent 

German  Volkspartei 

(Liberal)    14.  percent 

Peasants  Alliance    10.9  per  cent 

National  Liberal  and  Bourgeois 

Party  (Conservative)    3.7  per  cent 


1912 

43  per  cent 
27  per  cent 

21  per  cent 

4  per  cent 

5  per  cent 


"The  election  returns  show  a  decided  shifting  of 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Social  Democrats  and  the 
Peasants  Alliance.  The  growth  of  the  Peasants  Alli- 
ance has  a  significant  bearing  upon  the  results  of  the 
election  as  a  whole.  The  Bavarian  and  German  Volks- 
partei have  borne  equally  the  burdens  of  this  in- 
crease in  growth,  the  first  with  6.7  per  cent  and  the 
latter  with  7  per  cent,  in  which  are  included  also  those 
National  Liberals  from  the  Right  wing  of  the  former 
National  Liberal  Party.  In  spite  of  a  union  with  the 
National  Liberals,  the  Conservatives  were  able  to 
carry  only  3.7  per  cent  of  the  total  votes  cast,  while 
the  Conservatives  alone,  in  the  year  of  1912  carried 
5  per  cent  of  the  votes.  The  heavy  losses  suffered  by 
these  groups  are  quite  significant.  ...  In  the 
year  1912  the  Palatinate  vote  showed  the  following 
party  percentgaes: 

Centrum   •••••  17.1  per  cent 

Conservative  and  Agricultural  Party   19.9  per  cent 

Liberal    30.8  per  cent 

Social  Democrats    32.2  per  cent 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  Palatinate  a 
similar  shifting  will  redound  to  the  favor  of  the  So- 
cial Democrats. 

"However,  if  that  be  the  case,  then  the  appoint- 
ments to  Seats  will  in  all  probability  be  shifted  in 
favor  of  the  Social  Democrats,  in  order  that  this  party 
with  the  German  Volkspartei  and  the  Peasants  Alli- 
ance may  hold  a  majority.  If  the  Peasants  Alliance 
shows  an  inclination  toward  the  Right  in  constitu- 
tional questions  of  politics,  then  this  assurance  gives 
rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  doubt  concerning  cultural 
and  economic  questions.  Nevertheless  a  majority  of 
the  Social-Democratic  and  German  Volkspartei  may 
be  obtained  if  the  results  of  the  Palatinate  are  as  an- 
ticipated. 

"A  leaning  of  the  majority  toward  other  party 
views  is  quite  possible.  It  all  depends  upon  the  trend 
of  the  general  situation.  That  the  fathers  of  the  Revo- 
lution are  destitute  of  every  Democratic  mode  of 
thinking,  is  hardly  to  be  believed.    That  they  will  not 


take  into  consideration  the  genuine  desires  of  the 
people,  which  have  just  been  announced,  is  also  to 
be  discounted.  The  public  proclamation  of  the  Im- 
perial Government,  which  promises  unconditionally 
to  yield  to  the  results  of  the  National  Election,  shows 
the  true  democratic  spirit.  President  Eisner  would 
do  well  to  follow  their  example. 

"The  election  returns,  according  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Workingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Coun- 
cils, have  given  rise  to  a  situation  whereby  the  Min- 
ister President  is  eagerly  seeking  a  union  with  the 
Majority  Social  Democrats.  The  shabby  results  of 
his  own  work  and  that  of  his  party  friends  make  him 
dependent  upon  the  very  A.  B.  C.'s  of  democracy  and 
parliamentarism.  A  party  having  three  seats  and 
2.6  per  cent  of  the  votes  cast  is  hardly  suitable  to  the 
needs  of  a  Prime  Minister  of  a  free  people.  That 
which  Eisner  has  said  already  concerning  the  result 
of  the  election,  has  been  so  highly  pleasing  that  nat- 
urally more  will  be  heard  from  this  source." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Scandinavian 

Polish  Aggressions 

The  Scandinavian  papers  are  viewing  with  dis- 
trust the  attempts  of  Poland  to  enlarge  her  domains 
at  the  expense  of  those  provinces  in  which  the  Poles 
are  only  a  small  part  of  the  population  (see  Press 
Review,  January  5).  The  Stockholms  Tidningen 
(Swedish),  January  10,  contains  an  article  written  by 
a  prominent  Lithuanian  writer,  I.  J.  Scheynius  in 
which  he  states  that  Poland  has  designs  on  Lithuania 
as  well  as  on  parts  of  Germany.  Lithuania,  at  one 
time  a  Swedish  province,  has  recently  asked  the  Swe- 
dish Government  for  aid  against  the  Bolsheviks,  but 
now  it  seems  her  danger  from  the  Poles  is  just  as 
great. 

The  main  points  of  the  article  are  quoted:  "The 
Lithuanian  people  are  now  seeing  their  hardest  days. 
Hardly  has  the  German  clanger  subsided  before  the 
country  is  threatened  by  two  other  dangers — the  Bol- 
sheviks with  their  reign  of  terror,  the  Poles  with 
their  pogroms.  The  pogroms  are  well  known  in  Lith- 
uania, as  massacres  took  place  in  the  churches  in 
1910  also  in  1911  and  in  1913.  The  Polish  Demo- 
cratic party  (Demokracja  Narodowa),  when  it  failed 
in  its  scheme  to  Policize  Lithuania  peaceably,  did  not 
hesitate  to  organize  pogroms  and  even  the  protection 
of  the  churches  was  of  no  avail. 

"If  the  Lithuanian  people  have  no  further  hope 
in  the  promises  of  Allied  aid  for  their  country,  it 
would  be  best  for  them  to  throw  themselves  on  the 
mercy  of  the  Bolsheviks,  in  order  to  avoid  the  hor- 
rors of  a  Polish  occupation.  The  Bolsheviks  would 
vent  their  cruelties  only  on  certain  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  Poles  would  do  this  on  the  whole  Lithuanian 
people.  The  Bolsheviks  would  proclaim  the  right 
of  ownership  void ;  the  Poles  would  do  it  for  the  Lith- 
uanians only.  The  Polish  General  Orkis  has  pub- 
lished an  order  which  states  that  as  soon  as  Lithuania 
is  entered,  all  goods  shall  be  seized  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  Polish  colonization.  The  Polish  press,  com- 
menting on  this,  says  that  the  Lithuanians  can  of 
course  emigrate  to  America! 
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NEUTRAL  PRESS — Scandinavian,  Continued 

"When  the  German  Government  demanded  that 
free  passage  be  given  through  Poland  for  the  Ger- 
man-Ukraine troops,  the  Poles  demanded  that  Polish 
troops  be  allowed  to  enter  Vilna  and  that  the  inhabi- 
tants be  armed.  Why?  By  this  the  Poles  hoped  to 
secure  not  only  Vilna,  which  they  have  lately  repre- 
sented as  a  Polish  city,  but  the  whole  of  Lithuania. 
Under  the  demand  that  the  inhabitants  be  armed,  they 
hoped  to  arm  their  bands,  who,  as  soon  as  the  time 
became  favorable  and  when  the  Germans  had  left, 
would  pounce  upon  the  people. 

"It  has  been  reported  that  Vilna  has  fallen  to 
them.  If  this  is  true,  it  shows  that  the  Poles  have 
utilized  the  Lithuanian's  critical  position  to  overcome 
them.  The  Poles  know  themselves  how  flimsy  their' 
rights  are  to  Vilna,  which  has  never  belonged  to  them, 
and  they  do  not  hope  to  be  awarded  it  at  the  Peace 
Conference.  Therefore  they  wish  to  show  the  Peace 
Conference  their  right  to  it  by  having  already  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  it. 

"The  Lithuanians  are  now  organizing  for  a  strug- 
gle on  two  fronts.  The  outcome  depends  on  their 
own  strength.  They  hope  for  the  good  will  of  the 
world  at  large  and  its  strong  sense  of  justice." 

Verdens  Gang  (Norwegian),  January  7,  as  a  rea- 
son for  the  Polish  aggressions,  suggests  that  Poland 
wishes  to  have  absolute  control  of  these  questionable 
provinces  when  they  go  to  the  Peace  Conference,  so 
that  her  hand  there  will  be  the  stronger. 

"President  Wilson  has  long  ago  promised  the 
Poles  independence.  Germany  had  done  this  earlier, 
but  the  results  are  showing  up  now.  The  Poles  have 
always  had  their  definite  war  aims — only  two  pro- 
grams— a  maximum  and  a  minimum  program.  They 
have  for  so  long  now  waived  their  minimum  program 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Germans,  that  they  now  think 
it  is  time  to  show  the  maximum  demands.  They  de- 
mand all  Polish  districts  in  Germany,  namely  great 
parts  of  Posen  and  Upper  Silesia  and  of  course  a 
great  share  of  Polish  East  Prussia.  They  have  already 
secured  large  parts  of  Posen  and  Silesia;  in  Lithuania, 
where  the  Poles  are  more  modest,  they  have  taken 
Vilna,  which  is  a  Polish-speaking  city  and  the  capital 
of  Lithuania.  Here  are  many  problems,  which  con- 
cern not  only  Germany  but  also  Lithuania,  which  in 
former  times  was  united  with  Poland. 

"What  kind  of  government  Poland  will  now  have 
is  rather  early  to  say;  but  Poland's  debut  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation  has  not  yet  brought  a  stable  govern- 
ment, after  centuries  of  Polish  longing  for  unity.  In 
1918,  she  changed  governments  eight  times." 

The  Danish  Politiken,  January  3,  claims  that  the 
unrest  in  Poland  is  due  to  her  long  subjection  by 
Russia  and  Germany,  and  that  she  is  now  testing  her 
own  strength.  The  paper  sees  a  grim  humor  in  the 
episode  at  Riga,  where  Germans  and  English  united 
to  fight  the  Bolsheviks,  and  then  in  Poland,  where 
the  English  support  the  Poles  against  the  Germans; 
and  here  this  paper  claims  the  Poles  and  Bolsheviks 
are  working  hand  in  hand.  The  Politiken  also  claims 
that  Poland  is  trying  to  secure  as  much  territory  as 
possible  before  she  attends  the  Peace  Conference. 


Review 


"The  Eastern  Front  can  not  become  peaceful. 
In  this  borderland  between  two  powers  who  were  at 
one  time  the  most  powerful  in  Europe,  the  falling 
apart  of  Germany  and  Russia  has  created  nations 
which  have  for  centuries  lived  under  the  most  severe 
yoke.  The  result  has  been  a  number  of  national  and 
social  revolutionary  tendencies,  which  have  developed 
with  a  suddenness  and  force  expressed  in  the  reaction 
against  Slav  and  Prussian  power  of  the  past.  And 
because  these  problems  are  part  social  and  part  na- 
tional, the  situation  is  confused  and  stirred  up,  the 
problem  is  extremely  complicated. 

"The  paradoxical  element  in  the  situation  is  best 
seen  in  the  situation  in  Riga  and  Posen.  In  Riga, 
it  happened  during  the  last  days  of  December  that  two 
of  the  Lithuanian  companies  felt  themselves  gripped 
by  the  Bolshevist  faith  and  the  President  called 
for  help  both  from  the  German  troops  and  from  the 
English  cruisers  in  the  harbor.  The  commanders  of 
these  forces  got  together  and  drew  up  a  plan  of  action 
against  the  Bolsheviks,  and  we  saw  a  joint  English- 
German  victory.  On  the  social  side,  the  English  and 
Germans  have  met  in  common,  precisely  as  in  South 
Russia,  where  the  chief  of  the  Entente  troops  made 
the  following  proclamation:  'Neither  we  nor  the  Ger- 
mans have  come  as  conquerors  but  as  defenders  of 
justice,  therefore  their  aims  and  ours  are  identical.' 

"That  is  the  way  it  works  on  the  social  side.  But 
when  the  problem  became  national,  the  Polish  pianist 
Paderewski  travels  with  English  officers  to  Dantzig 
and  proclaims  that  a  Polish  city.  They  then  continue 
their  victorious  journey  through  German  territory  to 
Posen,  where  Paderewski's  coming  is  the  signal  for 
a  Polish  disturbance  against  the  Germans.  In  Silesia, 
the  situation  becomes  unusually  complicated  and  in- 
tricate, for  there,  it  seems,  the  Poles  and  Bolsheviks 
work  hand  in  hand. 

"Paderewski's  politics  are  clear  enough.  When 
the  social-democratic  ministry  of  Moraczevski  was 
chosen  in  Poland  during  the  last  part  of  November 
and  Pilsudski  became  chief  of  the  state,  a  program 
was  made  public  by  which  the  boundary  question  was 
to  be  settled  at  the  Peace  Conference.  This  program 
said,  unequivocally,  that  the  'attitude  towards  the 
neighboring  nations  shall  not  be  one  of  force  or  an- 
nexation but  one  of  the  acknowledgment  of  the  best 
interests  of  both  parties  and  a  peaceful  solution  of 
the  questions  in  issue.  Boundary  disputes  must  not 
be  the  cause  of  bitter  international  strife.' 

"The  national  parties  were,  however,  too  strong 
for  Pilsudski  and  Moraczevski,  so  Paderewski  is  now 
trying  to  solve  the  boundary  question  in  a  more  blunt 
maimer  than  before.  His  journey  through  the  Ger- 
man provinces  and  the  struggles  resulting  therefrom 
have  a  plain  object:  To  put  the  Peace  Conference 
in  a  benevolent  state  of  mind  toward  the  Poles.  The 
new  German  Minister  Noske  talked  lately  of  the  dan- 
ger from  the  East;  this  danger  is  for  Germany  double- 
edged.    It  is  both  of  a  social  and  national  nature." 

The  Politiken,  December  25,  seeks  only  rank  im- 
perialism in  Poland's  attitude  towards  provinces  and 
cities,  especially  toward  Dantzig,  where  the  popula- 
tion contains  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  Poles. 
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NEUTRAL  PRESS— Scandinavian,  Continued 

"It  is  Germany's  eastern  possessions,  West  Prus- 
sia, Posen  and  Upper  Silesia  at  which  the  Poles  are 
aiming,  and  in  a  special  degree  Polish  interests  cen- 
tre on  Dantzig.  That  the  Poles  will  make  a  demand 
for  this  town  is  certain,  because  they  have  announced 
a  vote  there  for  the  national  assembly. 

"The  interesting  and  leading  question  now  is: 
How  do  the  Entente  powers  look  upon  this  struggle? 
The  proposal  to  send  an  American-Polish  division  to 
Poland  called  forth  a  great  deal  of  comment.  The 
French  demand  is  that  Dantzig  shall  be  a  Polish  city, 
and  that  a  strong  Poland  shall  be  established  in  di- 
rect union  with  the  western  powers.  But  the  result 
will  be  just  what  is  demanded  by  Wilson's  Fourteen 
Points,  which  are  accepted  by  both  the  Entente  and 
the  Central  Powers. 

"One  of  these  celebrated  points,  the  13th,  pro- 
vides for  'an  independent  Polish  State  .  .  .  which 
should  include  the  territories  inhabited  by  indisput- 
ably Polish  populations  which  should  be  assured  a 
free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea.'  Poland  may,  there- 
fore, only  expand  by  provinces  which  have  an  un- 
questioned Polish  people — which  means  that  they 
shall  no  doubt  be  in  the  majority.  But  what  about 
the  situation  at  Dantzig?  An  unquestioned  authority 
on  this  subject  is  Leon  Dominians  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society  of  New  York  in  his  work,  'The 
Frontiers  of  Language  and  Nationality  in  Europe.' 
Here  we  learn  that  the  Poles  in  Dantzig  are  only  10 
per  cent  of  the  population.  That  can  never  be  called 
an  indisputable  Polish  population. 

"Now  the  Poles  maintain  that  Wilson  promises 
them  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  But  surely  they  do  not 
mean  that  this  second  promise  of  an  oulet  to  the  sea 
shall  be  made  good  at  the  expense  of  the  first  propo- 
sition of  a  distinct  Polish  population.  How  can  these 
two  demands  be  harmonized?  Only  by  making  Dant- 
zig a  free  city  and  harbor.  This  solution  would  meet 
Wilson's  demand  and  the  official  German  paper,  Vor- 
waerts,  also  favors  it. 

"A  Polish  Dantzig  would  always  be  an  eternal 
menace,  a  misfortune  to  Europe.  By  the  solution 
suggested,  a  step  would  be  taken  in  a  new  order  for 
which  the  world  has  been  fighting  for  four  years;  the 
otner — the  Polish  view — would  be  a  flagrant  violation 


of  those  principles  which  Wilson  has  had  the  honor 
to  make  a  world "s  demand." 

The  Trondhjems  Addresseavis  (Norwegian),  De- 
cember 27,  sees  in  Poland's  aggressive  and  imperial- 
istic attitude  an  attempt  to  hem  Germany  in  on  all 
sides  and  to  make  her  socially  dependent.  "It  is  not 
only  in  its  internal  organization  but  also  externally 
that  Poland  has  no  stable  form.  Where  shall  its  boun- 
daries be?  As  regards  Austria  and  Bolshevist  Rus- 
sia, it  should  not  be  so  difficult  to  decide,  but  great 
difficulties  will  be  experienced  with  Germany  and  ia 
the  Ukraine.  Since  the  downfall  of  Germany  Poland 
has  possessed  herself  of  much  of  Posen,  but  the  ques- 
tion is:  How  will  she  gain  access  to  the  sea?  For  if 
she  is  to  have  a  firm  foundation,  she  must  have  an  out- 
let on  the  Baltic,  even  though  East  Prussia  will  be 
thereby  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Germany  and  shut 
in  between  Esthonia  and  Poland. 

"In  the  old  Poland,  the  Vistula  river  was  the  life- 
nerve,  and  this  it  will  be  again.    On  this  river  are 
the  three  largest  cities  of  old  Poland — Cracow,  War- 
saw and  Dantzig — and  the  Poles  claim  that  all  three 
of  them  shall  belong  to  them.    If  Poland  can  secure 
the  territories  she  wants — and  it  seems  she  will- 
she  will  have  a  population  of  about  fifteen  million. 
This  country,  together  with  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and 
the  new  Serbia,  will  seek  trade  relations  with  the 
Entente.    This  will  cause  a  barrier  to  Germany's  eco- 
nomic expansion  to  the  East.   Germany's  road  to  Tur- 
key and  the  southeast,  as  well  as  her  expansion  to- 
wards Russia  is  also  barred  by  the  existence  of  an 
independent  Poland.    It  is  certain  that  Poland  will 
be  closely  related  to  the  Entente  in  trade.    Her  fu- 
ture thus  depends  on  her  friendliness  to  the  western 
nations.    It  will  all  serve  to  shut  in  Germany  and  to 
keep  that  country  in  a  position  of  economic  depen- 
dence." 

The  Svenska  Dagbladet  (Swedish),  January  5, 
is  also  afraid  that  Germany  will  lose  the  whole  of 
Silesia  through  her  own  weakness  at  the  present  time 
and  through  Polish  aggressiveness.  "The  ways  of 
the  world's  developments  are  wonderful  to  behold. 
The  erstwhile  downtrodden  and  suffering  nations  are 
now  full-fledged  conquerors,  and  with  no  more  right 
than  might.  The  Poles,  who  for  150  years  have  been 
a  downtrodden  race,  are  now  rapidly  perfecting  a 
militaristic  organization." 
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The  Balkanization  of  Austria  Hungary 
The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  January  12,  devotes  a 
whole  front  page  to  an  estimation  of  what  the  new 
races  of  Austria  Hungary  have  accomplished  in  their 
brief  moment  of  freedom.  The  article  is  pessimistic, 
and  fanatically  pro-German,  quite  different  from  the 
usual  policy  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung.  For  instance 
the  contempt  for  the  Yugo-Slavs,  the  virulent  attack 
against  Count  Karolyi  of  Hungary,  and  the  praises  of 
the  Germans  and  Magyars,  are  certainly  overdone. 
Yet  in  the  last  analysis  the  article  is  valuable  for 
its  co-ordination  of  farflung  details. 

"Pandora's  box  has  been  opened:    In  place  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  a  new  Macedonia 
has  appeared,  new  Balkans  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  a 
region  of  incessant  guerilla  warfare  and  national 
greediness.    It  is  considered  reactionary  even  to  en- 
tertain thoughts  of  the  European  necessity  of  the 
former  Hapsburg  Empire.    Nothing  lies  further  from 
our  mind  than  to  bewail  the  destruction  of  that  or- 
ganization,— but  even  its  bitterest  enemy  can  not  deny 
that  in  spite  of  the  defects  which  led  to  its  collapse, 
it  was  better  than  what  has  now  appeared  in  its  place: 
i.  e.  the  war  of  everything  against  everybody,  the 
chaos  of  conflicting  petty  imperialisms,  and  the  ten- 
fold obstruction  of  a  commercial  and  agricultural 
region  that  is  mutually  interdependent.    Even  a  blind 
man  must  have  seen  this  coming,  and  so  it  was  the  duty 
not  only  of  a  Conservative  but  of  everyone  who  had 
the  normal  development  of  Europe  at  heart,  to  sup- 
port the  regime  that  kept  at  least  some  kind  of  order 
on  the  Danube;  to  strengthen  it  not  in  the  way  the 
short-sighted  heirs  of  Bismarck  have  done,  by  refusing 
all  sympathies  and  usages  that  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  its  support;  but  to  uphold  it  as  a  ventilator 
and  dam  against  the  floods  of  enemies  which  are  now 
breaking  against  Germany  and  the  German  language 
region. 

"But  all  that  is  now  past.  Germany's  eastern 
flank  is  no  longer  protected.  The  Hapsburgs,  after 
a  last  attempt  to  save  themselves  by  faithlessness  to 
their  former  allies  and  protectors,  have  disappeared 
with  the  animosity  of  all;  yet  tranquility  has  not  set- 
tled down  upon  the  ruins  of  their  former  Empire. 
Not  one  of  the  succeeding  images  has  found  stability, 
oi  determined  its  boundaries  in  a  definite  way.  Each 
one  is  trying  to  steal  by  force  of  arms  territory  dis- 
puted with  other  peoples.  Only  the  Germans  and  the 
Magyars,  the  main  supports  of  the  old  regime,  and 
therefore  those  who  have  bled  most,  have  renounced 
a  policy  of  conquest.  They  are  the  only  ones  who 
content  themselves  with  an  appeal  to  justice  and  who 
await  the  final  settlement  of  their  boundaries  from 
the  Peace  Conference.  Between  them  reign  peace  and 
an  agreement  to  settle  their  disputes  by  a  friendly 


compromise.  All  other  surrounding  peoples  are  con- 
ducting war  against  each  other,  or  against  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Magyars  in  the  middle.  There  is  not 
a  single  line  of  frontier — except  the  German-Magyar 
— where  blood  does  not  flow  daily. 

"Let  us  begin  in  the  Northwest.    The  Szechs  are 
lighting  against  the  Germans,  who  ofler  no  resistance, 
and  against  the  Poles,  who  respond  vigorously,  on  the 
Moravian-Silesian-Galician  border.    The  fight  is  for 
the  coal  beds  of  Maehrisch-Ostrau.    The  Ruthenians 
(Ukrainians)  are  in  arms  against  the  Poles,   for  the 
possession  of  East  Galicia.    Here,  too,  at  least  in  the 
cities,  the  Polish  minority  is  trying  to  force  the  Jews 
to  recognize  their  rule  by  a  system  of  pogroms.  In 
the  Bukovina  the  Ruthenians  have  been  attacked  by 
the  Rumanians,  who  would  like  to  take  possession  of 
the  whole  land  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  form  only 
a  third  of  the  population;  while  in  the  south,  the  Ru- 
manians and  the  Serbs  are  at  swords  points  over  the 
mixed  language  region  of  the  lower  Theiss  (River), 
which  is  predominantly  German.    Between  the  Serbs 
and  the  Croats  the  first  sweet  honeymoon  is  over,  and 
both  of  them,  together  with  the  third  Yugo-Slavic 
brother,  the  Slovenes,  are  contesting  the  east  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  with  the  Italians  (Trieste,  Fiume  and  Go- 
rizia) . 

"But  all  of  these  together  want  to  grab  what  they 
can  from  the  Germans  and  the  Magyars:  the  Czechs, 
German  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Moravia,  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube  from  Marchegg  to  Waitzen,  and  a  wide 
strip  alongside  of  this,  contiguous  to  the  Yugo-Slavs; 
the  Poles,  Upper-Silesia;  the  Ruthenians,  the  County 
of  Marmor  (Hungary) ;  the  Rumanians,  all  of  Tran- 
sylvania, with  its  Magyar  and  Saxon  inhabitants;  the 
Serbs  and  Rumanians,  the  predominantly  German  re- 
gion of  the  Banat;  the  Croats,  the  Magyar-German 
strip  which  will  put  them  in  touch  with  the  Czecho- 
slovaks; the  Slovenes,  southern  Styria  and  southern 
Carinthia;  and  finally,  the  Italians,  the  whole  of  the 
southern  Tyrol,  as  far  as  the  Brenner  Pass,  with  the 
pure  German  cities  of  Bozen  and  Meran. 

"Thus  it  is  that  the  former  Hapsburg  Empire  is 
now  a  prey  to  hopeless  confusion.  On  every  journey, 
one  must  obtain  a  pass  from  the  government  of  each 
individual  state,  yet,  nevertheless,  at  each  border  he 
is  held  up  by  an  armed  patrol,  on  the  lookout  lor  pro- 
visions, money,  and  even  superfluous  clothes. 

"Inside  of  the  individual  states,  naturally,  the  sit- 
uation is  far  from  normal.  It  is  comparatively  calm 
among  the  Germans  and  the  Czechs.  There  the  rev- 
olution has  put  provisional  governments  in  power, 
which  will  soon  be  made  definitive  by  the  sanction 
of  a  National  Assembly.  The  election  contests  have 
already  begun.  In  German-Austria,  with  its  starving, 
war-weary  population,  they  take  a  very  mild  course. 
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In  Bohemia,  blunt  Chauvinism  is  ruling  party  poli- 
tics. 

"Among  the  Germans,  the  fight  is  not  so  much  over 
the  old  questions  of  Clericalism  or  Liberalism,  of 
private  or  communal  property,  as  over  the  vital  choice 
between  annexation  to  the  German  Republic  or  in- 
corporation in  a  customs  alliance  of  former  Hapsburg 
peoples.  This  latter  is  a  plan  for  a  Slavic  Alliance 
to  strangle  German- Austria,  under  the  protectorate  of 
France.  With  strong  reserves  of  money  and  the  whole 
influence  of  the  aristocracy,  the  clergy,  and  large- 
scale  industry,  which  have  the  bourgeois  press  of  Vi- 
enna at  their  disposal,  it  is  working  for  the  return  of 
the  Hapsburgs  to  the  throne,  under  the  support  of 
French  bayonets. 

"This  crazy  scheme  apparently  sprang  from  the 
brain  of  Pichon,  who  reckoned  on  the  anti-German 
sentiments  of  the  Slavs,  but  not  on  their  hatred  to- 
ward the  Hapsburgs  and  Vienna  (which  would  inevit- 
ably become  the  capital  of  the  new  alliance).  The 
clergy  sees  only  one  merit  in  the  plan,  the  bringing 
back  of  the  bigoted  old  dynasty;  and  this  also  ap- 
plies to  the  aristocracy,  for  it  needs  a  court  to  pro- 
tect its  titles  in  an  age  of  democratic  tendencies.  We 
must  refrain  from  all  predictions  on  the  result  of  the 
elections,  on  account  of  the  new  system  of  balloting 
(scrutin  de  liste)  and  woman  suffrage.  The  question 
of  tranquility  in  the  metropolis  depends  upon  the 
food  and  coal  situation. 

"Masaryk  and  Kramarsch  rule  unopposed  in  Bo- 
hemia. These  two  young  Czechish  leaders,  who  quar- 
reled after  Masaryk's  conversion  to  a  policy  of  recon- 
ciliation, have  now  been  re-united  after  his  return 
to  national  inqDerialism.  In  the  German  territory  of 
Bohemia,  the  Czechish  sword  is  law,  which,  when  it 
has  done  its  duty  and  silenced  the  German  protest, 
will  be  replaced  by  a  democratic  constitution  of  the 
Masaryk  type.  Czechish  social-democracy,  as  is 
everywhere  the  case  in  victorious  countries,  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  will  of  the  people.  For  the  rest,  the 
Czechs  are  trying  to  withdraw  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  financial  obligations  springing  from  their  mem- 
bership in  the  old  empire;  and  would  like  lo  seize  lor 
themselves  all  the  economically  valuable  regions. 
Czechish  policy  is  rapacious  and  unscrupulous.  Wise, 
it  is  not.  Like  every  phase  of  arrogance  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  clever  and  gifted  people,  it  will  end  in  a 
terrible  disaster. 

"The  Yugo-Slavs,  as  inhabitants  of  the  whole  sea- 
coast,  hope  to  become  the  heirs  of  the  Monarchy  in 
the  South,  as  the  Czechs  do  in  the  North.  Their 
rival  is  no  longer  the  German,  but  the  Italian.  Since 
they  are  too  weak  to  carry  on  the  fight  with  this  peo- 
ple of  forty  millions,  they  wish  to  draw  support 
either  from  a  future  Balkan  alliance,  with  a  Kara- 
georgevitch  at  its  head,  or  from  a  Customs  Alliance 
of  the  former  Monarchy.  (For  this  reason  the  Ital- 
ians are  enemies  of  the  Austrian  Customs  Union  and 
are  seeking  a  rapprochement  with  the  Germans  and 
the  Magyars,  from  whom  they  were  separated  by  the 
clever  propaganda  of  Barreres.) 

"In  the  South  Slavic  union  the  alert  and  fanati- 
cal Serbians  undoubtedly  have  the  upper  hand.  The 


clumsy  Croats  and  rustic  Slovenes  do  not  agree  with 
them  at  all,  and  are  already  beginning  to  murmur. 
The  depth  of  this  opposition  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Against  the  Italians  and  the  Germans  they  stand  as 
a  lingual  whole;  but  they  are  not  an  ethnological,  ho- 
mogeneous people.  All  three  are  too  little  developed 
economically  and  politically  to  prevent  serious  inter- 
nal quarrels.  Their  fate  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Peace 
Conference.  (Meanwhile  it  has  been  announced  in 
French  papers  that  representatives  of  all  the  Yugo- 
Slavic  peoples  have  formed  a  kingdom  of  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Slovenes  in  Belgrade,  which  will  number 
18,000,000  inhabitants.  Its  peace  delegation,  under 
the  leadership  of  Patchich,  is  already  in  Paris.) 

"In  Hungary  the  Cabinet  Karolyi-Jaszi  is  trying 
to  save  the  fragments  of  a  Federal  democratic  state, 
from  the  wreck  of  the  old  imperialistic  nation.  Jaszi, 
with  his  honorable  spirit  of  sociology  and  social  de- 
mocracy, represents  the  active  side  of  the  Cabinet; 
and  that  miserable  Count  Karolyi,  a  half-wit  driven 
on  by  an  insane  spirit  of  ambition,  the  passive  side. 
He  has  nothing  but  his  aristocratic  descent  to  justify 
his  claims  for  power  (a  queer  recommendation  in  a 
democratic  state). 

"However,  at  the  present  moment,  the  name  Kar- 
olyi covers  a  property  reform,  which  nobody  but 
an  aristocrat  would  dare  to  broach  so  boldly.  In 
the  land  of  imperial  and  absentee  landlords,  funded 
property  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  500  yokes 
(acres?),  as  if  following  the  example  of  the  Licinian 
Laws.  Magyar  peasants,  who  formerly  were  forced 
to  emigrate,  will  now  receive  land  by  this  plan  and 
will  strengthen  the  waning  forces  of  the  people.  The 
influence  of  the  sociologist,  Julius  Pikler,  from  the 
Budapest  School  of  Philosophy,  is  likewise  felt  in 
the  charitable  plans  of  the  government. 

"Unfortunately  there  is  a  Bolshevist  spirit,  too, 
nourished  by  Russian  propaganda.  It  has  already 
found  a  strong  footing  in  the  excitable  temperament 
of  the  people.  Hungary  is  being  punished  for  her 
conversion  to  Chauvinism  after  the  death  of  its  grand 
old  men  Deak,  Gotvos,  and  Andrassy.  A  people 
which  naturally  leans  towards  extremes  should  have 
been  curbed  by  its  leaders,  and  not  delivered  over 
for  decades  to  the  demagogy  of  the  masses.  If  this 
had  been  done,  the  nationalists,  who  were  far  behind 
the  Austrians  of  that  party  in  culture  and  pretensions, 
would  not  have  been  driven  into  the  arms  of  the  ex- 
treme radicals.  Then  Jaszi's  plan  for  a  Hungarian 
Switzerland  would  perhaps  have  had  more  chances 
for  success  than  now  (when  even  the  Germans,  the 
traditional  friends  of  the  Magyars,  have  little  faith 
in  it).  Slovaks,  Ruthenians,  Rumanians  and  Serb- 
ians will  hear  nothing  of  this,  for  the  integrity  of 
Hungary  conflicts  with  their  union  into  sovereign  na- 
tional states.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  trying  to  steal 
as  much  German  and  Magyar  territory  as  they  can, 
and  will  certainly  not  treat  their  minorities  any  more 
gently  than  the  Magyars.  If  the  Hungarian  system 
laid  premiums  on  apostasy,  and  was,  moreover,  half 
patriarchal,  the  Slavic  and  Rumanian  systems  are 
founded  on  naked,  brutal  force.  Hungary  has  no 
pleasant  future  before  her. 
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"Rumanians,  Ukrainians  and  Poles  lie  for  the 
most  part  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  old  monarchy, 
and  can  omy  be  touched  upon  in  the  scope  of  this 
article.  In  Rumania  the  old  Bojar  (Magnate)  re- 
gime still  rules.  The  industrious  Take  Jonescu  plays 
a  leading  role  after  the  victory  of  the  group  which 
financed  him  and  his  partisans.  Agrarian  reform 
and  universal  suffrage  have  been  promised  to  the 
poor  enslaved  people,  but  we  know  how  much  faith 
the  Bojar  clique  places  in  its  word.  By  the  annexa- 
tion of  Transylvania,  Rumania  will  gain  an  element 
that  has  been  used  to  better  conditions,  and  which  per- 
haps will  be  able  to  work  progressively  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  whole.  Yet  the  swamp  of  Ruman- 
ian corruption  is  so  deep  that  a  foundering  of  this 
new  element  is  quite  possible.  Rumania  is  a  'satu- 
rated land,'  that  outside  of  Transylvania  has  scarcely 
any  minorities  living  under  foreign  rule.  It  is  dif- 
ferent with  the  Poles  and  the  Ukrainians.  They  are 
squabbbling  not  only  over  East  Galicia,  Podlachia  and 
the  region  of  Cholm,  but  also  over  the  hegemony  of 
the  new  European  zone  thrust  in  between  East  and 
West.    They  are  separated  by  religion. 

"The  Ukrainians  have  not  yet  been  awakened  to 
full  national  life,  and  culturally  and  socially  are  far 
behind  the  ancient  Polish  race.    Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  draw  strength  from  a  connection  with  the 
Russian  people,  that  has  not  yet  been  quite  destroyed, 
and  from  their  inexhaustible  acres  of  farming  land. 
They  are  fighting  for  Lemberg,  which  they  will  prob- 
ably wrest  from  the  Poles.  In  the  future,  hostilities  will 
open  for  the  possession  of  Cholm  and  the  River  Bug, 
if  Wilson's  League  of  Nations  does  not  materialize. 
The  Germans  have  no  reason  to  share  in  this  fight, 
considered  as  inevitable  by  specialists,  with  more  than 
a  distant,  cosmopolitan  interest.    Both  peoples  stand 
far  away  from  German  life.    Geographical  contact 
with  the  Poles,  and  educational  work  carried  on 
among  a  considerable  part  of  the  Polish  people,  have 
failed  to  arouse  any  friendly  feelings  for  us.  The 
Pole  is  always  a  sour  and  dangerous  enemy  of  the 
German,  as  fanatic  and  irreconcilable  as  the  Czech. 

"It  is  no  pleasant  picture  that  we  have  drawn  of 
the  situation  in  the  region  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Carpathians;  but  it  is  not  quite  hopeless.  The  hour 
of  redemption  is  striking  for  the  Austrian-Germans,  if 
the  German  National  Assembly  only  declares  that  the 
door  is  open  for  all  German  brother  peoples.  There 
is  no  obstacle  left  save  the  intrigues  of  the  Old  Aus- 
trians.  If  the  Peace  Conference  busies  itself  with  the 
principle  of  self  determination  of  nations  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  border  peoples  are  forced  to  adopt  the 
system  of  circles,  districts  and  cantons,  to  the  extent 
that  the  small  national  corporations  which  arise  will 
have  to  keep  open  between  each  other  freedom  of  com- 
merce and  customs  duties,  then  national  rivalry  may 
be  stilled,  and  a  territory  may  arise,  politically  free 
and  economically  prosperous,  in  which  there  will  be 
no  more  injustices  of  class  or  race. 

"Imperialistic  states,  as  now  are  seen  among  all 
the  border  peoples,  are  possible  only  at  the  price  of 
constant  war  and  disapproval  of  the  principle  of  dis- 
armament.   No  people  can  recuperate  and  develop 


under  such  a  system.  All  would  realize  this  sooner 
or  later.  Now  we  mu::t  wait  and  see  whether  the  wise, 
conciliatory  policy  of  Wilson  or  the  backward  spirit 
of  that  malignant  old  man  Clemenceau  will  triumph 
at  the  Peace  Conference.  The  self  determination  of 
peoples  will  mean  peace;  Imperialism,  a  new  national 
migration,  and  the  destruction  of  Southeastern  Eu- 
rope." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Spanish 

The  Recall  of  Prince  Ratibor 
All  countries,  belligerent  and  neutral,  have  suf- 
fered more  or  less  during  the  past  four  years  from 
German  propaganda.    Spain  was,  and  still  seems  to 
be,  a  particularly  ripe  field  for  German  exploitation, 
and  the  German  has  not  hesitated  to  take  advantage 
of  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  there.    The  great 
aim  of  German  propaganda  was  not  only  to  gain  in- 
formation and  influence  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
Germany,  but  also  to  force  Spain  to  remain  neutral. 
For,  as  soon  as^the  war  broke  out,  the  great  fear  was 
manifest  among  all  classes  of  Spaniards  that  Spain 
might  be  drawn  into  the  conflict.    Thus,  a  policy  of 
neutrality  was  frankly  popular,  irrespective  of  the 
issues  at  stake.    German  propaganda  took  advantage 
of  this  situation  and,  through  the  medium  of  the  press, 
instilled  such  a  spirit  of  neutra4ity  into  the  souls  of 
the  Spanish  people  that  to  many  the  mere  word  "En- 
tente" became  synonymous  with  war.    Prince  Rati- 
bor, German  Ambassador  to  Spain,  appears  to  have 
been  the  center  of  this  entire  system  of  espionage  and 
propaganda. 

El  Pais,  December  7,  a  Republican  organ,  thus 
describes  the  situation:    "In  all  the  nations,  there 
have  lived  pro-Germans  and  instruments  in  the  pay 
of  Germany.    All  have  suffered  in  the  same  way — 
France  and  Italy  in  a  singular  fashion.    France  shot 
several    German   spies  as  traitors.    We  remember 
Bolo  Pasha.   .    .    .  Pro-Germans  have  lived  every- 
where and  have  worked  with  the  unfailing  aid  of 
mobs,  aristocrats,  the  Jesuits,  the  Clerical  Party,  Offi- 
cialdom, great  educators,  and  reactionaries  of  all 
kinds;  they  became  skillful  at  buying  adherence  in 
Italy,  France,  Belgium  (Flamands),  Ireland  (Cath- 
olics), Greece  (Monarchists),  Russia  (Bolsheviks), 
Morocco  (Raisuli),  and  in  Spain.    There  is  abso- 
lutely no  denying  the  fact  that  Germany  has  corrupted 
consciences,  hired  periodicals  and  bought  pens;  but 
all  that,  while  being  repugnant,  is  not,  for  Spanish 
society,  as  disgraceful  as  the  fact  that  it  represents 
Spain  as  being  pro-German  by  conviction  rather  than 
because  of  sinister  propaganda.    There  are  people 
everywhere  willing  to  sell  themselves  to  an  Ambassa- 
dor, a  Monarch  or  an  influential  politician.    But  the 
action  of  a  person  is  indicative  of  individual  perver- 
sion, while  honest  disinterested  pro-Germanism  is 
frowned  upon  by  the  whole  nation." 

The  situation  in  Spain  seems  to  have  been  very 
bad,  with  Prince  Ratibor  as  the  head  and  center  of 
German  influence  in  Spain.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  due  to  German  influence  that  Count  Romanones 
was  forced  to  resign.  The  pro-Ally  press  had  no  hesi- 
tancy in  attacking  Ratibor,  while  the  pro-German 
press  refrained  from  comments  other  than  laudatory 
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of  this  "great  servant  of  his  Imperial  Majesty."  On 
December  7,  several  weeks  before  Ratibor  was  dis- 
missed, La  Correspondencia  de  Espana  had  the  iol- 
lowing  to  say:  "Newspapers  of  all  opinions  from 
El  Pais,  to  La  Epoca,  are  begging  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment to  take  cognizance  of  the  present  conditions 
and  inform  the  Berlin  Government  that  Prince  Rati- 
bor is  persona  non  grata.  We  subscribe  to  this  ap- 
peal. Prince  Ratibor  has  represented  Imperial  Ger- 
many both  before  and  during  the  war.  When  the  ex- 
Kaiser  fled  to  Holland,  Ratibor  sent  his  resignation 
to  Berlin.  But  the  succeeding  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment has  confirmed  his  powers.  .  .  .  Spain  is  a 
German  base;  the  Germans  played  with  our  future 
and  compromised  our  present.  They  went  to  all  ex- 
tremes. They  descended,  on  occasions,  to  planning 
and  undertaking  personal  attacks.  Count  Romanones 
knows  something  of  the  latter.  And  Prince  Ratibor 
represented  these  men  who  wish  to  profit  by  social 
revolutions  and  anarchy  while  seeing  to  it  that  these 
new  conditions  do  not  affect  them.  No,  Gentlemen, 
we  must  put  words  into  action.  We  must  get  rid  of 
the  diplomat  who  has  been,  since  1914,  the  night- 
mare of  all  true  patriots." 

Finally,  however,  to  the  great  joy  of  what  now 
seems  to  be  the  best  element  in  Spain,  the  campaign 
bore  fruit  and  it  was  officially  announced  that  Prince 
Ratibor  had  received  his  passports.  El  Pais,  Decem- 
ber 19,  remarks:  "As  recorded,  Prince  Ratibor  ob- 
tained confirmation  as  Ambassador  from  the  Provis- 
ional Government  which  had  assumed  the  direction 
of  affairs  in  Germany.  But  as  the  new  state  of  af- 
fairs had  not  been  recognized  by  Spain,  diplomatic 
relations  were  maintained  through  the  medium  of 
'verbal'  notes.  This  situation  is  now  at  an  end.  It 
is  needless  to  say,  in  the  words  of  La  Epoca,  that  we 
applaud  unreservedly  the  firmness  of  Count  Roman- 
ones  in  solving  this  problem.  The  Spanish  Embassy 
has  made  a  name  for  itself  through  its  propaganda 
and  the  hour  has  arrived  when  Spain  is  about  to  be- 
come free  of  a  lustre  which  only  harmed  us.  Our 
dignity  would  have  appeared  in  a  much  better  light 
if  we  had  only  done  this  long  ago." 

After  a  long  delay,  Prince  Ratibor  left  Madrid 
January  8.  Upon  his  departure,  the  pro-German  press 
spoke  feelingly  of  the  cordial  relations  which  he  had 
maintained  with  Spain  and  the  splendid  manner  in 
which  he  had  fought  Germany's  battles  in  a  foreign 
land.  La  Accion,  January  9,  says  in  part:  "For  his 
country,  Prince  Ratibor  fought  as  did  the  representa- 
tives of  the  other  nations  at  war.  .  .  .  Germany 
lost  the  war.  In  this  hour  of  sadness  for  him  and 
his  friends,  we,  who  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  true 
neutrality,  cannot  consider  ourselves  gentlemen  if  we 
do  not  shake  by  the  hand  for  the  last  time  that  gen- 
tleman who  lived  so  long  in  Spain  and  who  has  main- 
tained with  Spain,,  in  the  name  of  his  unfortunate 
country,  the  most  cordial  relations." 

However,  the  newspapers  of  the  better  class,  of 
which  El  Sol  is  a  worthy  representative,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  greet  his  departure  with  joy.  El  Sol,  January 
11,  covers  the  entire  Ratibor  episode  in  a  prominent 
article  which  was  copied  by  many  of  the  leading  news- 
papers.   It  says  in  part: 


"May  they  go  with  God  and  may  He  pardon  them 
the  immense  damage  which  all  those  gentlemen  did  to 
the  Spanish  State. 

"One  of  our  friends  who  knows  the  Prince  tells 
us  that  the  latter  said  not  long  ago,  'I  love  Spain.  I 
had  dreamed  of  making  her  a  second  Germany.  All 
my  efforts  of  the  past  years  failed  at  the  last  moment.' 
Many  thanks,  Prince.  ...  A  second  Germany 
of  Spain!    And  this  was  our  country  during  the  war! 

"Hardly  had  the  war  commenced  when  the  Ger- 
mans, directed  by  their  Ambassador,  began  to  foment 
trouble  in  Spain.  They  corrupted,  won  over  and 
bought  consciences;  they  caused  disorder  everywhere. 
Spain  was  a  gigantic  market-place  where  everything 
was  sold.  The  press,  politics  and  bureaucracy  were 
infected.  Sowing  gold  with  both  hands — Rhine  gold 
— the  Germans  succeeded  in  influencing  decisively 
Spanish  public  opinion.  They  found  periodicals  by 
the  dozens  in  all  the  provinces;  they  hired  some, 
bought  others  and  founded  not  a  few. 

"They  injected  themselves  in  politics.  They  or- 
ganized manifestations  and  meetings.  They  fomented 
strikes  in  manufacturing  centers,  where  work  was  be- 
ing done  for  the  Allies.  They  hired  Carlists,  Repub- 
licans, Socialists  and  Anarchists.  They  succeeded  in 
making  Spain  an  immense  submarine  base,  in  making 
Spanish  Morrocco  another  base  of  agitations  against 
French  Morrocco  and  the  entire  North  of  Africa. 

"Spain  became  resigned  to  the  destruction  of 
her  merchant  marine,  to  the  violation  of  her  neutral- 
ity, to  the  assassination  of  her  seamen.  More  than 
300  Spaniards  died  as  a  result  of  these  casualties. 
And  at  each  new  crime,  a  salvo  of  applause  resounded 
from  one  end  of  Spain  to  the  other.  In  no  country 
was  there  ever  such  inconceivable  humiliation.    .    .  .. 

"The  victory  of  the  Allies  determined  automati- 
cally the  expulsion  of  Ratibor  from  his  fief.  But  it 
is  not  certain  that  with  Ratibor  gone  such  intrusions 
will  cease.  Certain  incited  campaigns  prove  that  his 
system  still  persists  among  us.  There  are  in  Spain 
some  12,000  Germans  who  have  pretended,  during 
four  years  of  domination,  to  be  the  friends  of  Spain. 
Ratibor  has  left  them  definite  instructions.  We  are 
going  to  give  them  some  advice.    It  is: 

"  'Do  not  abuse  Spanish  patience.  Take  account 
of  the  situation  which  the  military  and  political  dis- 
aster of  your  country  has  created.  Don't  intrude  in 
the  political  affairs  of  Spain.  Renounce  definitely 
your  old  ways.  Try  to  make  up  for  your  innumerable 
crimes.' 

"They  should  proceed,  prudently,  to  take  an  esti- 
mate of  the  situation.  They  would  be  foolish  to  play 
the  Ratibor  game  again,  for  essential  values  in  Spain 
have  undergone  a  complete  transformation." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Dutch 

The  Preliminary  Conferences  Between  Wilson, 
Clemenceau,  and  Lloyd  George 
The  Telegraaf  (Liberal  Anglophile),  January  11, 
publishes  an  article  reviewing  the  preparations  made 
for  the  coming  Peace  Conference,  and  after  conced- 
ing that  very  little  is  known  about  the  agreements  be- 
tween the  heads  of  the  great  European  powers  and 
President  Wilson,  the  article  continues:    "From  in- 
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formation  received  by  us,  we  can  state  that  the  asso- 
ciated governments  agree  on  the  most  important  prin- 
ciples, and  without  this  agreement,  the  official  con- 
ferences held  so  far,  would  be  fruitless.  Before 
President  Wilson  came  to  Europe,  we  knew  practi- 
cally nothing  about  the  standpoint  of  the  Allied  Min- 
isters. 

"We  did  know,  however,  Wilson's  principles, 
as  brought  out  by  him  in  his  Fourteen  Points,  and 
we  also  knew  that  the  French  and  British  Govern- 
ments had  accepted  the  American  program.  Notwith- 
standing this,  it  was  feared  that  the  interpretation  of 
these  Fourteen  Points  in  London  and  Paris,  would 
differ  much  from  the  meaning  attached  to  them  in 
Washington,  and  that  this  would  cause  much  trouble 
during  the  preliminary  conferences.  Everything  seems 
to  indicate  that  this  fear  was  groundless.    There  were 
differences  of  opinion  with  reference  to  very  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  peace  program,  but  these  differences 
of  opinon  had  little  or  no  connection  with  the  basic 
principles.    President  Wilson  came  to  Europe  not 
for  the  purpose  of  being  feted  and  honored  in  Paris, 
London  and  Rome,  but  to  confer  with  the  different 
ministers  in  these  cities.    He  would  not  have  come 
to  Europe,  which  was  against  all  American  tradition, 
had  there  been  absolute  agreement  between  him  and 
the  heads  of  the  Allied  Governments.   He  also  did  not 
come  to  Europe  to  enforce  his  will,  but  to  convince 
and  to  be  convinced,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  final  work. 

"Without  trying  to  find  out  what  were  the  differ- 
ences in  opinion,  and  how  they  were  cleared  up,  we 
can  accept  with  all  certainty  that  there  is  an  absolute 
understanding  between  Clemenceau,  Lloyd  George 
and  Wilson,  which  permits  us  to  have  the  greatest 
confidence  in  the  coming  conference  in  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles.   We  do  not  ask  who  made  concessions  in  or- 
der to  arrive  at  this  agreement.    The  three  men,  who 
now  lead  the  politics  of  the  world,  and  who  have  the 
assistance  of  their  people,  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  other  countries,  do  not  know 
the  word  'concession.'   Wilson  will  not  make  any  con- 
cessions at  the  cost  of  his  principles,  and  Clemenceau 
will  not  make  any  which  would  endanger  the  safety  of 
his  country.    If  these  statesmen  have  changed  any  of 
their  plans,  they  have  done  this  not  for  the  sake  of 
harmony  but  simply  because  they  have  been  convinced 
that  their  principle  was  not  the  best.    These  three 
statesmen  have  not  held  conferences  in  order  to  ob- 
tain personal  successes.    On  the  contrary,  each  de- 
sires only  to  serve  his  country.    .    .  . 

"Now,  the  delegates  will  be  able  to  obtain  prac- 
tical results  at  the  Peace  Conference,  because  there 
is  mutual  understanding.  Many  important  questions, 
which  otherwise  might  have  resulted  in  conflicts  and 
confusion,  have  now  been  so  far  worked  out  on  prin- 
ciple that  minor  discussions  will  obtain  the  desired 
result.  In  accordance  with  this,  we  published  a  tele- 
gram from  London  a  few  days  ago  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  there  will  be  little  said  about  the  Freedom 
of  the  Seas  during  the  Peace  Conference.  One  might 
call  this  encouraging  news,  which  we  can  understand 
when  we  remember  that  during  the  preliminary  con- 


ferences, this  question  has  been  solved  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  long  debate;  during  the  Peace  Conference 
will  be  unnecessary. 

"Reuter,   however,   added  to  the  telegram  that 
Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau  scored  a  victory  on 
this  point.    We  already  pointed  out  that  there  is  no 
question  of  personal  victory.    We  therefore  asked  the 
question  why  this  British  agency  does  not  say  over 
whom  the  French  and  British  Premiers  obtained  a 
victory.   However,  we  wish  to  be  straightforward,  and 
state  that  we  understand,  from  what  Reuter  said,  that 
this  victory  was  scored  over  Wilson.    That  there  are 
circles  in  England  as  well  as  in  America  which  do 
not  endorse  a  League  of  Nations,  is  well  know.  If 
the  Reuter  Press  Agency,  however,  wishes  to  give  the 
impression  that  this  is  the  attitude  of  the  majority 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people,  then  this  impression  must 
be  contradicted.    The  leading  men  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Dominions,  Lloyd  George  as  well  as  Hughes, 
Balfour  as  well  as  Smuts,  have  all  chosen  the  League 
of  Nations,  which  is  founded  on  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  the  basis  of  their  politics.    They  are  not  the 
opponents  but  the  co-operators  of  Wilson.    And  the 
only  success  that  they  can  obtain,  since  they  conquered 
the  enemy  together,  is  that  they  have  the  power  and 
strength  to  give  up  their  opinion  for  a  better  one." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Swedish  and  Norwegian 

The  Aland  Islands  and  Finland 
The  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  is  peopled 
in  a  great  measure  by  Swedes  who  have  lived  there  for 
hundreds  of  years.  Certain  tracts,  for  example  the 
Vasa  district,  are  peopled  almost  exclusively  by 
Swedes.  Indeed  this  province,  when  the  whole  of  Fin- 
land was  an  integral  part  of  Sweden,  furnished  the 
famous  line  of  kings  of  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
Charles  XII  were  the  most  illustrious.  Certain  items 
have  appeared  in  the  Swedish  newspapers  which  have 
intimated  that  these  Swedish-Finns  are  not  satisfied 
with  conditions  in  Finland,  where,  it  appears,  they  are 
not  given  the  representation  they  fell  they  deserve. 
As  a  consequence,  a  movement  is  now  on  foot  in  these 
Swedish-Finnish  districts  to  have  them  reunited  with 
Sweden.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted,  too,  that 
the  Finnish  language,  customs  and  habits  of  the  in- 
terior of  Finland  proper  are  altogether  different  from 
those  of  the  Swedish-Finns,  who  speak  the  Swedish 
language. 

Tidens  Tegn  (Norwegian),  January  11,  states  that 
a  delegation  of  these  Swedish-Finns  is  on  a  mission 
to  the  Scandinavian  countries  to  ask  the  latter  to  press 
the  claims  of  the  Swedish-Finns  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. "The  Landsting  for  Swedish  Eastern  Bothnia 
in  Vasa  has  raised  the  demand  that  all  tracts  peopled 
by  Swedes  shall  be  separated  from  Finland  and  or- 
ganized as  Swedish  Lan  (i.  e.  corresponding  to  Swed- 
ish provinces),  that  a  Swedish  bishopric  and  Swedish 
schools  be  established,  and  finally  that  these  regions 
become  incorporated  as  a  Swedish  military  district. 
The  Swedish-Finns,  not  content  to  leave  this  question 
to  their  own  government,  have  seen  fit  to  try  a  more 
aggressive  way  to  realize  their  claims.  To  this  end, 
they  have  elected  a  delegation  to  visit  the  Scandinav- 
ian countries  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  latter 
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press  these  claims  at  the  Peace  Conference.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  these  people  have  adopted  this 
course  after  long  deliberation,  for  it  is  quite  clear  that 
they  have  had  very  little  voice  in  the  Finnish  Govern- 
ment." 

The  Swedish  official  press  has  cautiously  refrained 
from  making  any  editorial  statements  in  regard  to  this 
question.  Occasional  news  items  have  appeared,  how- 
ever, and  these  bear  out  the  statement  of  the  Norweg- 
ian paper  just  quoted.  In  regard  to  the  Aland 
Islands,  though,  which  at  one  time  were  also  Swed- 
ish, they  are  more  outspoken.  (See  Press  Review, 
December  30,  1918.) 

Dagens  Nyheter  (Swedish),  January  11,  contains 
this  news  dispatch  from  the  Aland  Islands:  "Al- 
though more  than  one  month  has  elapsed  since  the 
Swedish  note  to  Finland,  in  regard  to  the  Aland 
Islanders  registering  their  preference  for  union  with 
either  country  by  a  general  vote,  no  reply  has  as  yet 
been  made  by  the  Finnish  Government.  In  view  of  this 
delay  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  themselves  have, 
to  protect  their  own  wishes,  sent  a  delegation  to  the 
Peace  Conference  to  present  their  demands  for  union 
with  Sweden." 

The  Stockholms  Dagblad,  January  10,  gives  prom- 
inence to  an  article  by  an  Aland  Island  paper,  the 
Aland.  "The  newspaper  Aland  in  regard  to  the  dele- 
gates, says: 

"  'The  population  of  Aland  cannot  be  content  to  sit 
with  folded  arms  to  await  Finland's  reply  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  people  shall  be  allowed,  at  a 
general  vote,  to  determine  to  what  nation  they  wish 
to  belong.  Our  obligations  to  our  traditions  and  to 
our  future  compel  us  to  take  the  matter  into  our  own 
hands,  to  protect  our  interests.  To  this  end  the  peo- 
ple have  deemed  it  necessary  to  present  their  case  to 
that  Court  in  which  Europe's  inner  boundaries  are 
now  shaped  in  accordance  with  historical  and  ethno- 
logical grounds. 

"  'The  duty  of  the  delegation  is  full  of  responsi- 
bility and  the  work  may  be  long  and  tedious,  but  as 
an  assurance  on  their  journey,  they  can  carry  with 
them  the  confidence  that  the  best  wishes  and  hopes  of 
the  whole  of  Aland's  population  go  with  them.'  " 

The  Svenska  Dagbladet,  January  12,  applauds  the 
Aland  Island  delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference: 
"An  appeal  either  more  unanimous  or  from  a  people 
more  intimately  related  geographically  than  the  ap- 
peal which  the  people  of  the  Aland  Islands  will  pre- 
sent to  the  Peace  Conference  for  reunion  with  Sweden 
would  indeed  be  difficult  to  find.  The  wishes  of  die 
people  have  grown  out  of  their  own  welfare  and  what 
they  conceive  to  be  the  needs  of  their  future.  Among 
the  unreasonable  accusations  which  have  been  propa- 
gated as  'Swedish  nationalism,'  this  demand  by 
Aland's  own  people  can  certainly  not  be  numbered. 

"One  cannot  but  with  surprise,  in  these  days  of 
the  recognized  right  of  a  people  to  determine  their 
own  government,  hear  certain  voices  in  Finland  raised 
against  the  wishes  of  the  Alanders.  Finland's  fate 
has  been  such,  that  there,  more  than  anywhere  else, 
these  wishes  for  independence  ought  to  be  recognized. 
But  neither  in  the  case  of  Aland  nor  in  the  case  of 


those  Swedes  residing  in  Finland  who  wish  to  safe- 
guard their  nationality,  has  this  wish  been  recog- 
nized. 

"As  is  well  known,  the  Swedish  Government  has 
taken  up  the  case  of  the  wish  of  the  Alanders  for  re- 
union with  Sweden  only  on  the  proviso  that  this  ques- 
tion shall  be  decided  by  a  vote  of  all  the  people  of 
the  Islands  and  that  their  vote  shall  be  binding  on 
both  Sweden  and  Finland.  It  is  therefore  with  the 
warmest  interest  that  the  Swedish  people  await  the 
first  application  of  a  people's  right  to  self  government 
and  that  we  shall  follow  the  results  of  the  Aland  Com- 
mission to  the  Peace  Conference." 

ALLIED  PRESS— Italian 

FlUME 

In  the  Secolo,  (Milan,  Democratic),  January  14, 
Luigi  Campolonghi,  writing  from  Paris,  speaks  of 
various  problems  that  await  solution  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. After  enumerating  some  of  these,  he  adds 
that,  "naturally,  the  most  numerous  and  most  difficult 
are  the  territorial  problems."  In  this  connection,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  what  the  Italian  papers  have  to 
say  about  the  city  of  Fiume.  The  press  is  unanimous 
in  affirming  its  Italianism. 

The  Corriere  della  Sera  (Milan,  Liberal,  January 
1,  publishes  a  long  article  on  the  "confines  of  the  new 
Italy — the  eastern  frontier." 

"The  Convention  of  London  does  not  speak  of 
Fiume.  .  .  ."  It  is  a  plain  deduction,  however, 
from  the  treaty  that  "the  convention  commits  the 
political  error  of  leaving,  a  short  distance  from  our 
territory,  in  foreign  hands,  the  very  Italian  commune 
of  Fiume.  It  is  a  solution  which  is  repugnant  to  the 
national  sentiment,  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  be 
accepted.  Italy  must  ask  for  Fiume  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference; it  must  ask  for  it  in  the  name  of  its  own 
political  unity,  of  its  own  geopraphical  integrity,  in 
the  name  of  those  historical  and  military  reasons 
which,  in  the  very  first  months  of  1915,  General  Per- 
rucchetti  exposed  in  the  Corriere  d^lla  Sera,  to  sup- 
port, precisely,  the  necessity  of  the  integral  solution 
of  the  national  problem.  They  are  reasons  which 
were  recognized  even  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  for  the  geography  of  Ptolemy  places 
the  boundaries  of  Italy  to  the  East  of  Fiume." 

The  Gazetta  di  Venezia  (Catholic,  Moderate  Lib- 
eral), January  5,  publishes  an  article  by  Geraci,  en- 
titled, "A  Crispi-Andrassy  conversation  for  Fiume, 
and  irredentism  in  1890-94."  The  opening  words 
are,  "Fiume  has  always  been  a  hearth  of  Italianism." 

The  Epoca  (Rome,  Orlando's  paper),  January  6, 
publishes  an  interview  with  the  delegation  that  came 
from  Fiume  to  Rome  for  the  Wilson  reception.  The 
views  of  Dr.  Grossich,  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Fiume,  are  given  at  some  length.  (Inci- 
dentally, Dr.  Grossich  lets  it  be  known  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Fiume  have  great  confidence  in  Wilson). 
Fiume  is  "very  Italian,  most  Italian,  superlatively 
Italian,  italianissima."  The  question  of  Fiume  "is 
clear;  it  does  not  admit  of  discussion.  ...  It  must 
be  solved  according  to  the  aspirations  of  the  inter- 
ested party,  the  people  of  Fiume;  and  the  people  of 
Fiume,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  whom  are  Ital- 
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ian,  want  Fiume  to  be  a  part  of  the  great  Italy.  .  . 
.  Fiume  must  be  a  political  part  of  Italy,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  history  and  the  blood  of  its  sons, 
but  also  an  account  of  its  geographical  position.  .  . 
.  The  Peace  Conference  is  near;  let  us  work,  we  will 
succeed.  And  if  we  do  not  succeed.  .  .  . "  Dr. 
Vio,  Mayor  of  Fiume,  adds:  "If  we  do  not  succeed 
.  .  the  people  of  Fiume  have  already  said 
what  they  would  do;  they  will  leave;  they  have  sworn 
to  be  Italian." 

The  Idea  Nazionale  (Rome,  Nationalist),  January 
6,  commenting  on  a  speech  made  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, during  a  Fiume-Spalato  "manifestation,"  has  this 
to  say:  "Last  night's  manifestation  assumed  in  the 
statements  of  the  Mayor  of  Fiume  a  political  impor- 
tance which  will  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Italian 
people.  Unexpectedly  and  spontaneously,  the  dem- 
onstration changed  from  a  patriotic  demonstration  to 
a  highly  political  demonstration.  We  do  not  mean 
that  species  of  politics  which  is  begotten  of  the  pre- 
meditated intent  of  a  few  men.  We  mean  the  poli- 
tics begotten  of  the  necessity  of  things,  inasmuch  as 
ic  touches  the  roots  of  national  sentiment,  even  though 
a  single  heart  be  its  interpreter."  The  writer  then 
speaks  of  Fiume,  as  "the  city,  which  after  eight  cen- 
turies, foreseeing  the  approach  of  the  great  Italian 
victory,  lowered  from  the  city-tower  the  banner  of 


autonomy,  to  hoist  the  tri-color  of  the  mother  coun- 
try.   .    .  ." 

On  January  8,  Carlo  Russo  writes  in  the  Secolo: 
"The  passion  of  Fiume    ...    the  whole  ancient 
tradition  of  Fiume  is  Italian:  language,  schools,  arts, 
commerce,  navigation.    ...    In  the  more  recent 
traditions,  to  this  character  so  frankly,  indestructibly 
Italian,  there  is  joined  another  salient  note:  the  anti- 
Croat  note.  It  is  useless  today  to  search  for  the  rea- 
sons of  this  aversion.    The  fact  is  that  Fiume  never 
wanted  to  be  Croat.    When  they  wished  it  to  be 
Croat,    it    proudly    strove    by    every   means  and 
with   its   whole   strength  to  free  itself   from  the 
rule  that  for  it  was  more  galling  than  any  other.    .  . 
.    The  Italianism  of  Fiume  and  its  invincible  will  to 
unite  with  the  mother  country  gave  rise  to 
episodes    .    .    .    which  are  striking  and  moving. 
The  city  gave  more  than  100  volunteers  for  our  war. 
.    How  long  is  the  expectation  of  Fiume  to  last 
.    .    ?    This  is  the  insistent  question  which  the 
people  of  Fiume  now  ask  in  a  thousand  ways.    .  . 
'.   What  will  happen  at  the  Peace  Conference?" 

The  Corriere  della  Sera,  January  10,  publishes 
an  article  from  Fiume,  by  Luigi  Battazi.  "The  ar- 
dent Italian  soul  of  Fiume  is  oppressed  by  the  uncer- 
tainty of  its  imminent  destiny.  ...  On  the  walls, 
on  the  shops,  on  the  doors  of  the  houses  are  placed 
strips  of  tri-color  with  the  words:    'Italy  or  death!' 
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Venizelos  and  Greek  Aspirations 
The  Temps,  January  20,  published  a  long  article 
containing  an  interview  with  M.  Venizelos,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Greece  and  the  man  to  whom  credit  must 
be  given  for  the  entry  of  his  country  into  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies.  M.  Venizelos  is  reported  to 
have  expressed  his  country's  viewpoint  with  regard  to 
the  terms  of  peace  as  follows: 

"First  of  all,  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  Greece  will 
appear  at  the  Peace  Congress  with  the  sincere  desire 
of  contributing,  in  proportion  to  her  strength,  to  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  settlement  in  the  Ori- 
ent. The  farther  I  look  into  the  future,  the  more  pro- 
found becomes  my  conviction  that  reasonable,  radical, 
and  definite  adjustments  are  today  necessary.  The 
complete  victory  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  States 
happily  makes  possible  such  adjustments,  and  hence- 
forth nothing  ought  to  prevent  the  political  frontiers 
of  the  different  states  following  as  nearly  as  possible 
racial  lines. 

"The  Greek  nation  includes  a  minimum  of  8,250,- 
000  people,  of  whom  only  4,300,000  actually  live  in 
the  free  Kingdom.  The  others  are  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 

151,000  in  Northern  Epirus  and  Albania; 
731,000  in  Thrace  and  the  region  of  Constanti- 
nople, 

43,000  in  Bulgaria  (before  the  Balkan  wars), 

1,694,000  in  Asia  Minor, 

102,000  in  Dodecanese, 

235,000  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus,- 

1,000,000  others  are  scattered — in  Egypt,  in  other 
parts  of  Africa,  in  North  and  South  America,  and  in 
Southern  Russia. 

If  one  deducts  the  million  scattered  Greeks,  with 
whose  political  situation  we  are  evidently  not  con- 
cerned now,  there  remain  3,000,000  of  our  people 
who  are  actually  living  under  a  foreign  yoke  and  who 
ardently  desire  to  become  united  to  the  mother  coun- 
try. How  far  may  it  be  possible  to  satisfy  their 
wishes?  For  the  sake  of  clearness  let  us  consider  the 
questions  separately." 

THRACE  AND  CONSTANTINOPLE 

"Thrace,  with  Constantinople,  has  as  indicated 
above,  a  Greek  population  of  about  731,000.  On 
the  other  hand,  according  to-  Turkish  statistics,  it  in- 
cludes only  112,000  Bulgarians.  The  Turks,  how- 
ever, are  not  the  only  authorities  who  support  the  ex- 
actness of  this  proportion  between  the  races.  The 
Bulgarians  themselves  so  fully  recognized  the  Greek 
complexion  of  Thrace  that,  in  1912,  when  it  became 
necessary,  in  view  of  the  elections,  to  combine  against 
the  nationalistic  program  of  the  Turkish  Committee 
of  Union  and  Progress,  it  was  understood  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Bulgarians  that  their  coalition  should 
support  seven  Greek  candidates  in  Thrace  and  only 


one  Bulgarian  candidate.    Consequently,  Thrace  can 
invoke  in  favor  of  its  union  with  Greece  the  principle 
of  nationality,  the  validity  of  which  has  been  fre- 
quently proclaimed  in  the  course  of  this  war  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  the  Entente  Powers.    Such  an  exten- 
sion of  our  frontiers  would  deprive  Bulgaria  of  all 
access  to  the  Aegean  Sea.    But  the  economic  inter- 
ests of  Bulgaria  are  not  sufficiently  essential  to  justify 
compelling  the  Greek  population  to  bow  perpetually 
under  the  domination  of  our  insatiable  neighbor. 
Moreover,  while  Bulgaria  already  touches  the  Black 
Sea,  which  under  the  free  and  guaranteed  passage  of 
the  Straits  becomes  open  and  free,  Greece  would  read- 
ily agree  to  accprd  to  Bulgaria,  just  as  to  other  coun- 
tries, a  commercial  outlet  to  the  Aegean  Sea. 

"I  have  only  invoked  in  favor  of  my  thesis  the 
principle  of  nationality.    But  there  are  also  impera- 
tive reasons  of  security  which  oblige  us  to  demand 
that  part  of  Thrace  which  extends  from  the  Koula 
Mountain  along  the  course  of  the  Arda  as  far  as  the 
Maritza,  where  it  touches  the  Turco-Bulgarian  fron- 
tier of  1913.    The  submarine  war  has  been  a  hard 
lesson  for  all  the  Allies.    If  the  Bulgars  were  to  keep 
the  Thracian  littoral,  could  they  not  establish  an  im- 
portant base  for  their  submarines  at  Porto  Lagos  and 
thence  menace  our  communications  between  Mace- 
donia and  the  Aegean  Islands?   We  do  not  yet  know 
the  fate  of  Constantinople,  in  which  the  Greek  popu- 
lation almost  equals  a  Turkish  population  partly  com- 
posed of  transplanted  Turkish  officials.    But  if  Con- 
stantinople were  not  to  be  returned  to  Greece,  to  form 
the  capital  of  an  international  state  destined  to  guar- 
antee the  liberty  of  the  Straits,  our  national  claims  to 
the  rest  of  Thrace  would,  consequently,  be  even 
stronger.    In  any  case,  if  President  Wilson's  Twelfth 
Point  is  to  be  fully  enforced,  Constantinople  cannot 
remain  under  Turkish  control." 

Asia  Minor 

"Turkish  sovereignty  will  be  preserved  solely  'in 
the  Turkish  districts  of  the  present  empire,'  in  the 
words  of  the  President  of  the  great  American  Repub- 
lic. By  virtue  of  this  same  principle,  is  it  not  clear 
that  important  regions  of  Asia  Minor  ought  to  be  an- 
nexed to  Greece?  A  portion  of  the  vilayet  of  Bro- 
ussa,  the  vilayet  of  Aidin  (with  the  exception  of  the 
almost  exclusively  Turkish  Sandjak  of  Denizli),  the 
islands  which  stand  as  guardians  of  the  coast — these 
are  the  territories  which  it  would  be  equitable  to  allot 
to  our  country.  Almost  1,188,000  of  our  brothers 
would  thus  be  freed  from  the  Ottoman  yoke,  which 
for  four  years  has  weighed  upon  them  more  heavily 
than  ever." 

Northern  Epirus 
The  interviewer  then  asked  M.  Venizelos  to  ex- 
plain the  Greek  view  as  to  Northern  Epirus.   M.  Ven- 
izelos replied: 
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"You  are  there  touching  upon  a  particularly  deli- 
cate question.    I  shall  limit  myself  in  reply  to  a  few 
words  of  history.    After  the  somewhat  hasty  depar- 
ture of  the  Prince  of  Wied,  the  British  Minister  at 
Athens  asked,  in  the  name  of  the  Entente  Government, 
if  the  Greek  Government  would  be  disposed  to  under- 
take a  new  military  occupation  of  Northern  Epirus,  in 
order  to  establish  order.    The  Greek  Government  re- 
plied that  it  accepted  this  mission,  on  the  condition  of 
having  the  consent  of  the  Italian  Government  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  the  Entente  Powers.    Under  the  aus- 
pices of  Great  Britain,  an  agreement  was  reached: 
Italy  should  occupy  Vallona;  Greece  should  occupy 
Northern  Epirus;  it  would  be  left  to  the  Peace  Con- 
gress to  pronounce  definitively  on  the  question  of  these 
occupations.    But  it  was  tacitly  understood  that,  if,  at 
the  time  of  peace,  the  occupation  of  Vallona  by  Italy 
were  confirmed,  that  of  Northern  Epirus  by  Greece 
would  likewise  become  final.    Furthermore  in  recog- 
nizing, in  the  treaty  of  London  of  April  26,  1915,  the 
right  of  Italy  to  occupy  Vallona,  the  Entente  Powers 
stipulated  that  this  occupation  ought  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  Northern  Epirus.    Is  it  neces- 
sary that  I  should  insist  on  the  Greek  complexion  of 
Northern  Epirus?    Did  not  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Control  which  in  May,  1914,  treated  with 
the  Epirot  delegates  (Epirus  being  at  that  time  in  a 
state  of  revolt),  in  fact  recognize  that  the  majority  of 
the  population  was  Greek?" 

Cyprus  and  the  Dodecanese 
"As  to  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean, 
they  are  all  Greek  and  ought  to  be  returned  to  Greece. 
I  shall  not  discuss  especially  the  question  of  the  Dode- 
canese. For  my  part  I  hope  that  Italy  will  take  the 
initiative  in  proposing  a  retrocession  of  these  islands 
to  Greece,  it  being  understood  that  from  the  interna- 
tional point  of  view  they  continue  to  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  I  rest  convinced  that 
our  great  neighbor  nation  cannot  wish  to  impose  its 
sovereignty  on  populations  purely  Greek.  I  am  happy 
to  express  through  you  my  keen  desire  for  a  close 
collaboration  in  the  future  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Italian  peoples.  In  this  hospitable  Paris,  today  the 
centre  of  the  world,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  may  reach 
an  agreement." 

The  Fate  of  Constantinople 
The  Temps,  January  21,  reports  that  the  Alithia, 
a  Salonica  journal  of  no  great  circulation,  has  pub- 
lished an  article  demonstrating  the  "psychological" 
importance  which  Constantinople  possesses  for  the 
Greeks.    The  Alithia  makes  the  following  points: 

1.  Constantinople  and  its  vicinity  contain  a 
Greek  population  of  more  than  500,000,  that  is  to  say, 
more  Greeks  than  Athens  itself. 

2.  The  heroic  defense  of  Constantinople  by  the 
last  and  perhaps  the  noblest  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
Constantine  XIIT,  surnamed  Paleologus,  who  per- 
ished in  1453  in  his  attempt  to  hold  the  city  with  nine 
thousand  soldiers  against  the  Turkish  hordes,  gave 
birth  to  national  legends  which  have  ever  since  in- 
spired popular  Greek  poetry. 

3.  The  martyrdom  of  the  Greek  Patriarch  Greg- 
ory, hanged  by  the  Turks  in  1821,  at  the  time  of  the 


Greek  revolution,  has  made  Constantinople  a  holy  city 
for  Hellenism. 

The  Alithia,  says  the  Temps,  considers  that  "the 
most  just  and  most  lasting  solution  of  the  question  of 
the  Orient  would  be  the  neutralization  of  the  Straits  in 
such  a  way  as  to  guarantee  absolutely  the  freedom  of 
international  commerce." 

Apropos  of  the  recent  taking  over  of  the  police 
and  health  services  of  Constantinople  by  the  British, 
the  Temps,  January  22,  remarked:  "This  is  an  his- 
torical event  which  interests  the  entire  world.  It  will 
be  difficult  to  go  back  on  this  great  change  and  to  give 
henceforth  to  the  Sultan  the  appearance  of  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign,  even  if  he  continues  to  live  at  Con- 
stantinople. .  .  .  Whether  the  nominal  gov- 
ernment of  the  Sultan  be  maintained  or  suppressed, 
Constantinople  and  the  Straits  can  henceforth  be  only 
an  international  domain,  protected  by  one  or  several 
civilized  states.  Whether  or  not  this  was  foreseen  or 
wished,  such  is  the  lesson  of  the  facts." 

The  Temps  then  reviews  the  history  of  French  and 
British  policy  toward  Turkey  during  the  nineteenth 
century — a  policy  designed  to  prevent  the  Russians 
from  gaining  control  of  Constantinople.  "In  the  course 
of  the  present  war,  under  the  pressure  of  military  ne- 
cessity, Great  Britain  and  France  abandoned  their 
traditional  policy  and  promised  Constantinople  to 
Russia ;  but  the  Russian  revolution  has  released  them 
from  this  promise,  and  everybody  has  understood  that 
Constantinople  cannot  now  be  given  to  any  great 
power. 

"The  question  of  Constantinople  and  the  Straits  is 
evidently  moving  toward  a  solution  which  will  respect 
all  legitimately  acquired  titles  and  which,  in  addition, 
will  assure  equal  rights  to  all  nations.  In  support  of 
this  the  recently  expressed  opinion  of  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment may  be  noted:  Tf  the  Society  of  Nations 
were  now  to  be  established,  Constantinople  and  the 
Straits  might,  on  grounds  of  the  highest  international 
interests,  be  formed,  with  an  adequate  hinterland,  into 
an  international  state  under  the  protection  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Nations,  which  would  nominate  a  governor  for 
a  fixed  term.  This  governor  would  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  safeguarding  these  international  interests 
and  of  providing  the  administration  of  the  state  with 
the  necessary  municipal  franchises.' 

"We  consider  it  (this  Greek  opinion)  most  im- 
portant inasmuch  as  Hellenism  has  considerable 
rights  to  assert  in  the  region  of  Constantinople.  For 
different  but  no  less  important  reasons,  the  question  of 
the  Straits  touches  the  vital  interests  of  Rumania, 
whose  entire  maritime  commerce  passes  through  the 
Dardanelles.  Our  Greek  and  Russian  friends,  whom 
so  many  bonds  attach  to  our  country,  may  be  certain 
that  their  just  desires  are  not  overlooked  by  the 
French  people." 

But  the  Action  Francaise,  January  12,  citing  the 
example  of  Tangier,  declared  that  an  internationali- 
zation of  Constantinople  would  be  impracticable.  "A 
city  ought  to  belong  to  someone,  especially  when  the 
city  is  called  Constantinople.  If  it  belongs  to  every- 
body, it  really  belongs  to  no  one  and  covetous  ambi- 
tions will  spring  up.     .     .  Up  to  the  present,  it 
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has  been  found  best  to  let  the  least  dangerous  people 
hold  the  Bosphorus.  The  Turks  are  there,  let  them 
stay  there.  Punished  and  under  surveillance,'  one 
will  have  less  to  complain  of  from  them  than  from 
others,  especially  if  one  does  not  begin  to  form  illu- 
sions as  to  their  revolutionary  regeneration.  . 
The  stock-jobbing  Turkey  of  yesterday  has  lost  the 
materials  through  which  she  used  to  excite  competi- 
tion. Under  the  new  conditions,  France  who  formerly 
knew  how  to  get  on  with  the  Turks,  can  continue  to 
get  on  with  them.  Likewise  England.  Any  one  who 
might  replace  them  would  be  an  unknown  quantity." 

The  Echo  de  Paris,  January  22,  while  not  defi- 
nitely supporting  the  internationalization  of  Con- 
stantinople, regards  the  Turkish  regime  as  practically 
at  an  end,  and  is  exceedingly  anxious  lest  French  in- 
terests be  overlooked  or  overridden.    ""Let  us  have  no 
doubt  about  it — the  Turks  are  on  the  point  of  being 
completely  dispossessed  of  their  control  of  the  Bos- 
phorus.   The  decision  of  the  London  Cabinet"  (to 
take  over  the  administration  of  the  police  and  health 
services  at    Constantinople)    "has    been  gradually 
formed  during  the  last  few  weeks."    It  is  justified  by 
the  lawlessness  and  disorder  which  have  reigned  in 
Constantinople  since  the  armistice.    But  "the  result 
which  it  has  produced  will  nevertheless  have  most 
serious  consequences.    The  Straits  are  definitely  slip- 
ping out  of  the  control  of  their  old  guardians.  There 
will  be  nothing  left  of  Turkey  but  the  plateau  of  Ana- 
tolia, between  Konia,  Broussa  and  the  Black  Sea.  Will 
Constantinople  be  an  international  city?    It  matters 
little.   The  Asiatic  empire  of  England  is  extending  its 
glacis  toward  the  Caspian  and  its  influence  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  ancient  capital.   Let  our  position  be  well 
understood.   We  desire,  for  the  future,  a  co-operation 
between  the  Cabinets  of  London  and  Paris  so  intimate 
that  everything  which  serves  the  interests  of  the  first 
will  appear  to  assure  also  the  interests  of  the  second.  It 
remains  true,  none  the  less,  that  Turkey  has  been 
called  in  the  past  a  veritable  colony  of  our  country, 
and  that,  to  preserve  all  that  remains  there  of  our 
civilization,  conservative  measures  are  necessary. 

"We  have  often  insisted  on  the  great  failure  of  our 
diplomacy  in  the  Orient  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

.  Each  page  of  it  is  marked  with  an  incredi- 
ble blindness.  ...  We  hope  that  the  indis- 
pensable guarantees  will  be  obtained  before  long. 

55 

The  Socialist  paper  Verite,  January  23,  quoted 
from  the  Echo's  article  and  complained  of  the  igno- 
rance in  which  the  French  Government  is  keeping  the 
country.  Referring  to  the  action  of  the  British,  this 
journal  remarked:  "It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
role  played  by  French  diplomacy  in  this  serious  af- 
fair. General  Franchet  d'Esperey,  commanding  the 
Army  of  the  Orient,  has  recently  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Constantinople;  but  he  is  still  en  route, 
and  we  now  learn  that  it  is  a  British  general  who,  on 
the  instructions  of  the  British  Government,  has 
taken  control  of  affairs  in  the  Turkish  capital.  .  .  . 
The  truth  is  that  we  know  nothing,  either  of  the  past  or 
of  the  present.  .  .  .  Where  is  the  right  of  Peo- 
ples?" 


NEUTRAL  PRESS— Swiss 

The  Greek  Situation 
A  number  of  Swiss  papers  have  printed  articles 
discussing  the  aspirations  of  Greece  and  the  claims 
which  she  intends  to  put  forward  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. There  is  a  certain  sameness  about  all  of 
these  articles  which  indicates  that  the  information  pre- 
sented in  them  probably  comes  from  a  common  source 
and  may  be  of  a  propagandist  nature.  The  following 
quotations  are  representative: 

(Der  Bund,  January  9) :  "The  situation  in  Greece 
is  again  normal;  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to 
bring  about  this  condition  have  been  crowned  with 
complete  success.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Greek 
people,  even  the  so-called  'Constantinists,'  have  been 
in  favor  of  that  policy  which  promised  the  quickest 
fulfillment  of  the  national  aspirations. 

"For  this  reason  the  majority  of  the  Greek  people 
gave  their  complete  support  to  the  successful  foreign 
policy  of  Venizelos  and  they  not  only  hope  for  the  lib- 
eration of  the  Greeks  in  the  Orient  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  proclaimed  by  the  Entente  and  Wilson, 
but  they  even  look  upon  these  hopes  as  assured.  .  .  . 
The  exact  number  of  Greek  troops  which  have  been  en- 
gaged on  the  Balkan  Front  is  given  as  about  300,000. 
In  addition  to  the  troops  assigned  to  the  Balkan  Front, 
count  must  also  be  taken  of  those  on  the  Western 
Front,  as  well  as  those  who  have  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica, who  are  fighting  in  France  with  the  American 
troops  and  who,  according  to  the  figures  in  American 
papers,  number  60,0'JO. 

"Thus  the  Greek  claims  gain  additional  signifi- 
cance through  considerable  sacrifices-  in  blood. 
Whether  Venizelos  has  received  definite  promises 
from  the  Entente,  is  not  yet  known.  President  Wil- 
son has  made  assuring  statements  concerning  the  fate 
of  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor,  and  thereby  aroused  a 
great  enthusiasm  throughout  Greece.  Aside  from  all 
the  extensions  of  territory  to  which  Greece  lays  claim, 
the  privileges  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  are  also 
to  be  assured  by  the  coming  peace.  Also  other  re- 
sulting problems,  for  example,  those  of  Cyprus,  the 
Dodecanese  and  northern  Epirus,  will,  the  Greeks  hope, 
find  their  national  solution.  How  far  the  Greek  aspi- 
rations will  be  fulfilled,  is  at  present  an  undecided 
question.  The  Greeks  look,  however,  with  full  confi- 
dence upon  the  coming  peace  negotiations. 

"The  foreign  situation  thus  assumes  a  character 
of  expectation  so  that  the  question  of  the  internal  pol- 
icy is  gradually  being  forced  into  the  background. 
When  Venizelos  after  the  abdication  of  Constantine 
took  over  the  government,  he  assembled  the  Parlia- 
ment to  justify  his  policy  and  to  lay  before  it  some 
urgent  legislation.  Among  the  questions  of  great  in- 
ternal significance  belongs  the  agrarian  problem  in 
Thessaly"  One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Government 
was  to  make  the  peasants  independent  by  the  dividing 
up  of  the  large  estates.  The  labor  movement  has  in- 
creased in  late  years,  but  Venizelos  has  been  very 
considerate  towards  it  and  has  yielded  to  the  wishes  of 
the  workmen.  The  Greek  laboring  class  is  absolutely 
free  from  Bolshevist  tendencies. 

"After  his  return  to  Athens  from  Salonica,  Veni- 
zelos made  some  notable  announcements  concerning 
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the  future  policy.  Accordingly,  a  national  assembly 
is  to  be  called  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace  to  decide  upon  the  form  of  the  Greek  consti- 
tution. Those  who  are  familiar  with  conditions  in 
Greece  know  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Greek  peo- 
ple are  in  favor  of  democratic  institutions,  but  not  of 
the  establishment  of  a  republic.  What  is  wanted  in 
Greece  is  a  strongly  limited  monarchy." 

{La  Suisse,  January  15) :  "A  dispatch  from 
Paris  recently  announced  that  Greece  will  present 
claims  at  the  Peace  Conference  for  northern  Epirus,  a 
part  of  Thrace  and  the  vilayet  of  Constantinople,  the 
vilayet  of  Smyrna,  various  pieces  of  territory  in  Asi- 
atic Turkey  and  the  Greek  islands  in  the  Aegean  Sea. 

Two  and  one-half  million  Greeks  demand 
their  liberation  from  the  Ottoman  yoke  and  their 
union  with  the  mother  country.  Where  are  these 
Greeks? 

"In  Asia  Minor  there  are  more  than  600,000;  in 
the  vilayet  of  Smyrna  alone,  622,000;  and  in  that  of 
Trebizond,  353,000.  On  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, they  number  more  than  half  a  million. 

''But  Greece  looks  even  further:  she  claims  the 
islands  of  the  Dodecanese,  the  islands  situated  to  the 
southwest  of  Asia  Minor  and  dominated  by  Rhodes. 
During  the  war  in  1911  between  Turkey  and  Italy, 
they  were  occupied  by  the  latter  country.  By  the 
treaty  of  Lausanne  (1912),  Italy  bound  herself  to  oc- 
cupy these  islands  only  temporarily  until  the  execu- 
tion of  the  clauses  of  this  treaty  by  Turkey. 

"Statistics  on  the  population  of  the  Dodecanese 
establish  the  fact  that  it  is  inhabited  by  100,727 
Greeks,  11,960  Turks  and  4,000  Israelies.  .  .  . 
Italy  will  have  to  go  even  further  in  her  renunciations. 
She  occupies  at  the  present  time  a  part  of  Epirus 
claimed  by  the  Greeks,  which  the  latter  country  had  to 
give  up  when  the  folly  of  Europe  erected  a  princi- 
pality in  Albania  and  called  there  a  German  Gover- 
nor. A  hundred  thousand  Greeks  cast  longing  glances 
from  there  toward  the  coast  of  Thessaly.  The  inter- 
natonalized  city  of  Constantinople  will  harbor  within 
its  walls  more  than  350,000  Greeks  who  will  live  there 
in  entire  independence  under  a  pacific  control  of  the 
Powers. 

"In  the  territories  of  Thrace  inhabited  by  Greeks 
but  occupied  by  the  Bulgars,  who  constitute  an  in- 
famous minority,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  recognize 
the  hegemony  of  the  Athenian  Government  or  not  to 
institute  an  international  regime.  The  Bulgars,  after 
having  twice  betrayed  their  Allies  and  after  having 
been  vanquished  through  the  foolish  ambition  of  a 
sovereign,  animated  by  a  pride  which  was  to  lead  to 
the  Tarpeian  Rock,  can  no  longer  lay  claim  to  any 
favorable  treatment  or  compensation." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

The  Policies  of  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau 
When  Dr.  Solf  was  forced  out  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  December,  1918,  it  was  confidently 
expected  that  his  successor  would  formulate  a  definite 
program  of  reform.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  he  has 
not  done.  One  of  the  few  definite  things  that  can  be 
said  about  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau's  policy  is  that 
it  is  not  original  in  any  way.   The  new  man  could  not 
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forget  his  diplomatic  career  in  a  moment.  He  has 
fallen  back  upon  the  principle  of  the  self-determina- 
tion of  peoples;  has  proclaimed  loudly  that  this  alone 
will  form  the  corner-stone  of  future  German  politics; 
and  then,  in  the  cautious  old  diplomatic  way,  has  con- 
tented himself  with  a  policy  of  watching  for  openings 
in  the  enemy's  armor.  Naturally,  these  have  not 
been  hard  to  find.  While  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau 
disclaims  all  intention  of  playing  off  France  against 
England  or  Wilson  against  Clemenceau,  this  statement 
must  be  accepted  with  extreme  caution.  In  short  it 
can  be  said  that  the  new  German  Foreign  Policy  con- 
sists fundamentally  of  two  principles,  criticism  and 
watchful  waiting. 

Vossische  Zeitung,  January  14:  "It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  Secretary  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau  is 
in  a  very  difficult  situation.  He  took  over  a  task  begun 
by  political  dilettantes,  and  pledged  himself  to  pull 
Germany  out  of  the  misery  into  which  his  blundering 
predecessors  had  plunged  her.  The  path  that  he  is 
treading,  however,  is  fatal,  and  bound  to  be  unsuccess- 
ful. It  seems — at  least  that  is  the  impression  gained 
from  his  speech  on  Alsace-Lorraine — as  if  he  is  trying 
to  sow  discord  among  the  Allied  Powers  by  accusa- 
tions against  France.  That  policy  failed  and  failed 
badly  under  von  Kuehlmann.  All  that  France  does 
now,  is  done  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  Great 
Britain.  .  .  .  We  must  beg  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  an  urgent  fashion,  to  for- 
mulate a  policy  of  his  own,  to  cease  signing  protests 
against  the  execution  of  the  armistice  terms.  These 
latter,  no  matter  how  painful,  were  agreed  to  in  spirit 
by  a  commission  under  the  leadership  of  Herr  Erz- 
berger.   It  is  too  late  to  remedy  them  now. 

"The  old  structure  of  German  politics  has  fallen 
in  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  now  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau 
must  accept  unreservedly  the  promises  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  offered  through  their  President.  These 
promises  are  a  peace  of  conciliation,  a  League  of  Na- 
tions on  the  basis  of  equality,  and  the  right  of  self- 
determination  of  peoples.  The  latter,  especially  must 
be  applied  to  Germany  as  well  as  to  other  nations  (re- 
ferring to  the  annexation  of  German-Austria).  To  ac- 
cept and  build  upon  these  terms,  is  the  main  task  of 
the  new  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs." 

The  protests  issued  by  Count  Rantzau  that  have  at- 
tracted the  most  attention  in  the  German  Press  are:  1. 
On  the  speech  of  M.  Pichon  in  the  French  Chamber, 
opposing  the  annexation  of  German-Austria  to  Ger- 
many; 2.  On  the  financial  clause  in  the  second  set 
of  Armistice  Conditions. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  January  6,  publishes 
the  following  remarks  on  French  policy  toward  Aus- 
tria. Herr  Brockdorff-Rantzau  is  speaking:  "M. 
Pichon  declared  unreservedly  in  the  last  session  of 
the  Chamber  that  France  would  not  allow  the  annexa- 
tion of  German-Austria  to  Germany.  Not  a  word  was 
heard  of  the  manner  in  which  the  'kultur'  of  individ- 
ual nations  could  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  all,  yet  ex- 
pression was  given,  very  clearly,  to  the  idea  that  Ger- 
many must  forcibly  be  prevented  from  reconstructing 
her  economic  life  and  her  internal  unity.  We  learned 
also  that  in  order  to  attain  her  goal  France  was  ready 
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tc  reach  over  Germany  and  destroy  the  most  funda- 
mental right  of  the  German-Austrian  people — that  of 
determining  its  own  government  and  nationality. 
France  forgets  the  lessons  of  the  past.  She  forgets 
that  the  new  era  speaks  of  the  rights  of  free  peoples. 

.    Victory,  says  M.  Pichon,  gives  rights  to 
the  conqueror. 

"The  right  of  self-determination,  however,  means 
not  only  the  choice  of  popular  government,  but  also 
unrestricted  freedom  to  join  any  nation  or  league  of 
nations  that  the  people  may  desire.  Today  German- 
Austria  wishes  to  join  the  German  Republic.  Every 
German  in  Germany  echoes  this  wish.  Both  peoples 
wish  to  unite  the  rich  common  cultures  that  have  de- 
veloped side  by  side  for  centuries.  .  .  .  The 
strength  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  German  Gov-  | 
ernment  is  shown  by  its  decree  granting  the  right  to 
vote  for  the  National  Assembly  to  all  German- Aus- 
trians  living  in  Germany.  ...  If  the  Allies 
really  look  forward  to  a  permanent  peace  of  justice 
and  conciliation,  they  cannot  oppose  this  brotherly 
union,  sanctioned  by  a  legally  elected  Assembly." 

The  Taegliche  Rundschau,  January  14,  repro- 
duces a  note  sent  by  the  German  Government  to  the 
Allies,  via  the  Armistice  Commission  in  Spa,  pro- 
testing against  the  financial  stipulations  laid  down  in 
the  special  convention  at  Mayence.  The  note,  which 
was  printed  in  many  papers,  is  signed  by  Brockdorff- 
Rantzau,  Its  most  important  passages  are  quoted  be- 
low: "Demands  were  set  forth  in  Mayence  which 
were  out  of  all  touch  with  Article  XIX  of  the  Armis- 
tice: according  to  which  any  securities  of  use  to  the 
Allies  as  bail  for  their  war  indemnities  were  not  to  be 
removed  from  Allied  control.  This  means  financial 
slavery  for  Germany.  This  infringes  on  the  private 
rights  of  German  property  owners,  and  forcibly  insti- 
tutes a  moratorium  for  Germany  in  respect  to  foreign 
debts.  To  use  a  concrete  example,  it  will  make  every 
export  of  foreign  securities  to  countries  of  their  origin 
dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Finance  Commission. 

.  Even  the  repayment  of  old  debts,  to  indi- 
viduals in  foreign  lands,  will  be  made  subject  to  ap- 
proval. German  officials  abroad  will  have  to  gain  the 
consent  of  the  Finance  Commission  to  carry  out  their 
functions.  The  daily  reports  of  the  Reichbank  will 
have  to  be  submitted  to  a  previous  censorship.  In- 
ventories and  catalogues  of  every  conceivable  kind  of 
materials  will  have  to  be  made.    .    .  . 

"The  German  Government  feels  obliged  to  protest 
in  ihe  sharpest  manner  against  these  stipulations.  It 
declares  openly  that  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  accept 
them.  .  .  .  Among  the  masses  of  the  German 
people  the  idea  is  beginning  to  dawn  that  the  Allies 
adopted  the  Wilsonian  points  only  to  render  Germany 
helpless  and  open  to  aggression.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  continuation  of  the  blockade,  the  postponement  of 
food  shipments,  and  the  interruption  of  economic  and 
political  relations  between  the  two  banks  of  the 
Rhine.     .     .  •" 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  real  program  in  For- 
eign Affairs  is  given  in  a  speech  by  Herr  Brockdorff- 
Rantzau  to  representatives  of  the  press,  reported  by 
the  Berliner  Tagebhtt  and  other  papers  for  January 
15.    Its  most  notable  points  seem  to  be  an  overflow 


of  fine  words  and  the  abundance  of  vague  generali- 
ties. "Gentlemen :  .  .  .  The  idea  of  a  League 
of  Nations  was  accepted  by  the  German  people  with 
all  the  idealism  springing  from  a  new  democratic 
form  of  government.  We  still  stand  behind  the  idea 
with  the  same  spirit.     .     .  It  is  self-evident 

that  its  offshoot,  the  right  of  self-determination  of 
peoples,  should  apply  in  an  equal  measure  to  all 
races.  Every  contrary  action  will  sow  hate  among 
nations  and  will  strengthen  the  forces  which  believe 
that  a  violent  social  revolution,  and  a  Reign  of  Terror 
by  the  porletariat,  are  necessary  preparations  for  the 
establishment  of  universal  humane  conditions! 

"Gentlemen:  The  definite  victory  of  democracy 
depends  upon  us.  It  cannot  be  won  by  the  petty  means, 
intrigues  and  secret  negotiations  that  the  old  regime 
loved  to  use.  It  will  be  promoted  just  as  little  by  at- 
tempts to  cast  confusion  into  the  ranks  of  our  enemies 
— a  policy  advocated  by  many  deluded  press  organs 
which  forget  that  the  old  order  is  definitely  a  thing  of 
the  past.  If  we  had  to  disrupt  our  adversaries  to 
bring  them  to  the  realization  that  Good  was  the  only 
thing  eternal,  we  would  destroy  ipso  facto  the  most 
urgent  requisite  for  a  League  of  Nations — the  moral 
conviction  of  all  concerned.  To  awaken  this  convic- 
tion is  our  task,  gentlemen,  and  there  I  need  your 
help.  We  need  a  field  of  echo  among  the  German 
people,  the  people  which  has  freed  itself  from  an  ob- 
solete regime,  and  is  now  trying  to  establish  within  its 
own  borders  the  freedom  which  it  sincerely  wishes  to 
all  the  world.  ...  To  accomplish  this  task 
we  need  an  inner  unity,  which  will  give  world-wide 
force  to  the  words  of  our  leaders.  We  want  a  new 
policy  for  the  German  people.  We  want  a  policy  of 
reconciliation,  a  policy  which  will  bring  into  being  a 
noble,  geuine  League  of  Nations. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Dutch 
The  Future  of  Dutch  Commerce  and  Industry 

Since  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  many  people  in 
Holland  are  under  the  impression  that  it  is  taking  too 
long  a  time  for  international  trade  again  to  become 
normal;  for  they  were  convinced  that  the  frontiers 
would  be  opened  for  all  trade  immediately  upon  the 
signing  of  the  armistice.  Industry  in  Holland  is,  of 
course,  keenly  affected;  many  large  industries  have 
been  obliged  to  close  their  doors  and  discharge  the 
entire  factory  and  office  force  because  of  lack  of  work, 
combined  with  the  shortage  of  fuel.  The  industries  in 
Holland  are  practically  entirely  dependent  on  the 
larger  European  powers,  and  unless  the  frontiers  are 
opened  within  a  short  time,  to  allow  import  and  ex- 
port, the  commercial  and  industrial  situation  will  be- 
come so  serious  that  the  worst  may  be  feared. 

The  discharge  of  employees,  in  connection  with 
the  demobilization  of  the  Dutch  army  makes  the  situ- 
ation even  more  serious,  because  many,  if  not  most,  of 
the  demobolized  soldiers  are  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment, and  are  an  easy  catch  for  the  Socialist  party.  A 
report  was  printed  in  many  Dutch  papers  that  an  ac- 
count had  been  opened  which  is  to  be  used  for  Bolshe- 
vist propaganda  in  Holland.  Under  the  present  grave 
economical  circumstances,  this  might  have  serious  re- 
sults. 
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The  Algemeen  Handelsblad  (Liberal),  January 
11,  prints  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  M.  W.  F.  Treub,  of 
the  Dutch  Economical  Bond,  in  which  he  makes  pub- 
lic his  ideas  regarding  the  economic  future  of  Hol- 
land, which  is  in  a  measure  bound  up  with  the  Lim- 
burg  and  Zeeland  questions,  which  for  a  long  time 
have  been  among  the  most  important  and  the  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  subjects  of  the  Dutch  people.  Mr. 
Treub,  after  stating  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
make  a  propaganda  speech,  is  quoted  as  having  said: 

"In  January,  1917,  we  were  convinced  that  Cen- 
tral Europe  would  be  under  the  control  of  Germany 
after  the  war.  Now  we  see  a  knocked-out  Germany, 
fighting  against  the  Bolsheviks  to  stave  off  utter  ruin. 
The  difference  between  the  past  and  the  present  is 
enormous;  our  economic  situation  is  quite  different 
from  the  situation  some  time  ago.  The  prospects  for 
the  neutrals  and  especially  for  Holland  were  at  that 
time  far  less  dark  than  now.  The  eastern  part  of  our 
country  is  at  present  so  seriously  affected,  that  this 
is  bound  to  react  on  the  export  industry;  while  the  im- 
ports from  Germany  will  at  first  be  restricted  to  the 
most  necessary  provisions.  What  this  means  to  our 
international  commerce  can  readily  be  understood. 
We  must  not  be  discouraged,  for  it  would  have  been 
far  worse  for  our  country  if  Germany  alone  had  be- 
come the  ruler  in  Europe.  The  fullest  exploitation  of 
the  mines  in  the  Rhine  districts  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance both  to  the  Rhineland  and  New  France,  as 
well  as  to  Holland. 

"With  reference  to  the  relations  between  Holland 
and  Belgium,  we  should  not  attach  too  much  value 
to  the  voice  of  some  clamorous  people  in  the  press. 
Wilson's  principles  would  receive  a  hard  blow  if  he 
were  to  permit  parts  of  Holland  to  be  torn  away,  not- 
withstanding the  protests  of  all  Hollanders.  To  France 
this  question  is  of  no  importance.  It  is,  however,  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  France,  and  this  is  equally 
true  of  Belgium,  to  maintain  the  most  friendly  rela- 
tions with  our  country.  Naturally,  the  Scheldt  ques- 
tion must  be  solved;  the  Scheldt  must  be  international- 
ized and  Antwerp  must  be  assured  of  the  navigation  of 
all  vessels,  not  merely  commercial  ships,  on  this  river. 
Before  the  war,  commerce  between  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium was  steadily  increasing.  In  the  future,  Holland 
will  need  more  from  Belgium  than  before  the  war; 
while  Belgium  will  need  cattle  and  colonial  articles 
from  us.  This  misunderstanding  between  the  Belgians 
and  Hollanders  will  soon  be  cleared  up  to  make  place 
for  better  feelings. 

"The  overseas  trade,  of  still  greater  importance 
to  Holland,  has  become  even  less  favorable  to  our 
country.  The  war  has,  through  its  long  duration,  de- 
creased the  supply  of  provisions  and  raw  material  to 
such  an  extent,  that  a  crisis  is  feared  in  Europe,  which 
may  cost  one-third  of  its  population.  There  is  a  seri- 
ous shortage  of  raw  materials,  and  few  countries  can 
spare  these.  Among  these  countries,  America  takes 
the  first  place,  but  her  surplus  cannot  cover  the  short- 
age. America,  therefore,  performs  a  deed  of  human- 
ity by  handling  the  world's  distribution.  It  is  not  the 
victor  who  is  to  blame  for  this  situation,  it  is  the  length 
of  the  war.    Holland  surely  will  not  be  forgotten  in 


this  world  distribution,  but  it  is  only  natural  that  we 
have  to  take  what  is  given  us.  The  future  of  com- 
merce and  industry  looks,  therefore,  less  favorable 
than  in  1917  and  1918.  However,  there  is  a  bright 
side  to  it.  Our  entire  industry  does  not  depend  on  im- 
portations from  overseas;  while  the  fact  that  we  have 
something  from  India  to  offer  will  perhaps  encourage 
America  to  listen  to  our  wish.  But  we  must  not  be 
discouraged.  The  outlook  depends  on  the  use  of  cap- 
ital as  well  as  on  working  capacity." 

AMERICAN  PRESS 

The  Punishment  of  the  ex-Kaiser 
The  American  press  stands  firm  in  its  determina- 
tion that  the  Kaiser  should  be  punished  to  the  utmost. 
The  press  seems  to  speak  for  the  American  people; 
it  is  an  interesting  question  whether  it  reflects  the 
temper  of  the  Government.  The  denunciations  of  the 
Germans  and  of  their  former  Kaiser  are  as  similar  as 
the  tenor  of  invective  always  is.  Occasionally  a  doubt 
is  raised  as  to  the  feasibility  of  actually  condemning 
and  hanging  the  Kaiser  on  the  charge  of  murder.  The 
resume  given  below  is  made  up  of  editorials  which  are 
believed  to  be  representative  of  the  entire  national 
press. 

"When  criminals  begin  to  recriminate,  honest  men 
are  likely  to  profit,"  remarks  the  New  York  Times, 
December  3,  in  a  discussion  of  William  Hohenzol- 
lern's  attempt  to  prove  an  alibi.  The  special  pleading 
of  the  sullied  war  lord,  bereft  of  his  "shining  armor," 
is  cast  aside,  and  in  its  place  the  New  York  Times  pre- 
sents a  repetition  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  Potsdam 
Conference  of  July  5,  1914 — less  than  a  month  before 
the  war  broke  out — at  which  the  Kaiser  "promised  to 
stand  by  Austria  through  thick  and  thin,  somewhat  to 
the  dismay  of  the  moderates  among  his  officials,  who 
had  hoped  that  they  might  at  least  know  what  Austria 
was  going  to  do  before  they  were  pledged  to  support 
her."  Reference  is  again  made  to  the  report  of  Herr 
Muehlon  of  his  conversation  with  Herr  Krupp  von 
Bohlen,  who  told  how  the  Kaiser  reiterated:  "this 
time  no  one  shall  call  me  irresolute,  this  time  they 
shall  not  say  that  I  was  afraid  to  draw  the  sword." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  (so 
called  independent),  December  2,  the  Allies  will  have 
the  assistance  of  the  new  German  leaders  in  bringing 
the  ex-Kaiser  before  the  bar  of  international  justice. 
"A  committee — and  apparently  a  trustworthy  one — al- 
ready has  been  appointed  to  deal  with  the  charge  that 
British  and  other  prisoners  of  war  were  treated  with 
gratuitous,  wanton  cruelty  by  German  officers  in  au- 
thority at  the  prison  camps.  Prof.  Hans  Delbrueck 
and  other  liberal  scholars  are  prepared  to  go  further. 
They  hold  that  Germany  must  now  'clear  her  con- 
science' before  civilization  and  ascertain  to  what  ex- 
tent her  deposed  autocratic  and  military  masters  wil- 
fully violated  the  law  of  nations  or  the  dictates  of  hu- 
manity in  Belgium,  in  France,  at  home  and  on  the  high 
seas. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (so  called  indepen- 
dent), December  2,  seems  to  speak  for  the  entire  press 
when  it  declares  that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
inducing  Holland  to  deliver  up  Mr.  Hohenzollern  in 
spite  of  the  Dutch    Junker    class,    that    is  entirely 
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friendly  towards  him.  "This  class  has  more  or  less 
influence  in  government  circles,  but  it  is  a  small  mi- 
nority of  the  people  of  Holland.  The  majority  senti- 
ment of  the  nation  is  strongly  anti-junker,  and  has  re- 
cently been  made  manifest  by  vigorous  demonstra- 
tions against  the  monarchy.  It  behooves  all  those  in 
authority  from  the  Queen  down  to  the  humblest  place- 
holder to  tread  warily  and  to  watch  the  signs  of  the 
times. 

"Moreover,  Holland  must  be  circumspect  during 
the  progress  of  the  Peace  Conference.  .  .  .  Any 
attempt  to  protect  Herr  Hohenzollern  would  mate- 
rially prejudice  the  Dutch  case." 

Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger  (Republi- 
can), December  2: 

"The  most  ignoble  abdication  in  history  has  been 
that  of  William  Hohenzollern.  The  emphatic  and 
comprehensive  document  which  the  refugee  has 
signed  at  Amerongen  exposes  the  first  German  'revo- 
lution' as  a  contemptible  frame-up,  a  cynical  and 
sinister  continuance  of  the  Hun's  persistent  policy  of 
mendacity. 

"It  is  evident  now  that  a  gang  of  chronic  crooks 
and  liars  sought  to  deceive  their  conquerors  with  a 
fake  drama  of  reform.  The  scene,  however,  was  over- 
staged.  The  Kaiser's  'shiver'  of  consternation,  Scheide- 
mann's  bombastic  yet  suggestively  'phoney'  procla- 
mation, Prince  Max's  announcement  that  his  imperial 
master  'had  decided  to  abdicate' — all  these  were  pre- 
cious bits  of  'business'  in  the  mummery. 


"This  newspaper  suspected  a  hoax  when  on  No- 
vember 19  it  editorially  inquired,  'Is  the  Kaiser  sham- 
ming? Does  he  plan  a  return  from  Utrecht?'  Since 
that  time  indications  of  the  whole  shameless  trickery 
have  developed  as  the  red  flag  acquired  increased  au- 
thority in  Germany.  The  paper  to  which  the  skulking 
charlatan  has  now  affixed  his  seal  gives  plausibility  to 
any  monstrous  extravagance,  however  theatrical,  by 
the  pack  of  junker  clowns.  William,  ousted  at  last, 
is  the  supreme  detestable  specimen  of  these  mummers. 
He  was  a  shameless  liar  to  the  end  of  his  iniquitous 
reign.  The  logical  sequel  to  the  dethronement  of  a 
wickedly  criminal  and  despicable  ruler  is  punish- 
ment. As  to  the  play-acting  Hohenzollern,  we  can  only 
repeat  what  we  said  a  fortnight  ago:  'The  greatest 
deed  of  the  war  yet  remains  to  be  achieved.' ' 

New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  December  7: 
"There  could  be  no  worse  crime  against  humanity 
than  inflicting  upon  the  world  such  a  war  as  was 
forced  by  the  rulers  of  the  German  Empire  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  Extending  their  domination  over  other 
nations.  Nothing  comparable  with  it  has  ever  oc- 
cured  in  the  history  of  mankind,  either  in  its  motive 
and  purpose  or  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
ducted. .  .  .  There  could  be  no  penalty  to  se- 
vere for  those  who  are  guilty  of  the  abominable  crime, 
and  the  nations  which  have  suffered  so  much  from  it  in 
their  own  defense  are  entitled  to  pass  judgment  and 
inflict  the  punishment.  It  is  only  a  question  of  what 
the  consequences  shall  be." 
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The  Death  of  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg 
"What  effect  the  violent  death  of  the  two  'Sparta- 
cus'  leaders,  Herr  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg, 
may  have  upon  the  situation  remains  to  be  seen."  In 
this  way  the  Times,  January  18,  speaks  of  the  violent 
removal  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  the  present 
German  Government.  The  same  sentiment  appears  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  comment  on  this  event,  which  is 
found  in  the  English  papers  of  January  18.  Elabo- 
ratings  from  this  viewpoint,  the  Times  continues 
"Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg  were  dangerous 
Bolshevists,  with  whose  views  we  have  not  the  slight- 
est sympathy,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  their  death  may 
not  do  the  German  Government  and  the  cause  for 
which  they  stand  more  harm  than  good.  Only  yester- 
day our  Special  Correspondent  in  Berlin,  commenting 
from  Stockholm  on  the  events  of  last  week,  pointed  out 
that  if  the  Government  shot  the  .Bolshevists,  the  Bol- 
shevists would  be  made  martyrs.  .  .  .  The  vio- 
lent death  of  their  most  prominent  leaders,  one  of 
whom  was  a  woman,  provides  them  at  once  with  'mar- 
tyrs' ready  made."  The  Daily  Chronicle  also  does 
not  see  in  the  death  of  these  two  leaders  an  unmiti- 
gated advantage  for  the  Government:  "'While  the 
democratic  leaders  in  Berlin  are  thus  rid  of  two  lead- 
ing opponents — both  the  figurehead  of  the  insurrec- 
tion and  its  inspiring  force — we  may  doubt  whether 
their  position  is  thereby  strengthened.  The  bitter- 
ness of  the  struggle  will  be  increased;  revenge  and 
wrong,  as  the  poet  says,  bring  forth  their  kind.  All 
the  fuel  for  anarchy  remains — very  much  the  same 
fuel  as  that  which  accumulated  in  Petrograd  after  the 
first  Russian  revolution." 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  though,  sees  in  the  loss 
of  these  leaders  "a  heavy  blow  to  the  Bolshevik  move- 
ment in  Germany.  .  .  .  The  party  was  and  is 
peculiarly  dependent  upon  its  leaders,  and  of  these 
the  most  formidable  are  now  dead."  The  Guardian, 
however,  also  believes  that  "it  does  not  follow  that 
the  Ebert-Scheidemann  Government  gains  by  what 
Spactacus  loses.  No  socialist  government  is  the 
stronger  for  such  episodes  as  this,  and  if  on  inquiry 
it  should  turn  out  that  the  killing  was  the  work  of 
the  military  party,  that  will  not  help  the  Government. 
It  will  look  too  much  like  the  old  order  in  which  the 
Supreme  Command  was  a  State  within  the  State."  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Morning  Post, 
"the  lesson  to  us  appears  to  be  that  Bolshevism  is  not 
formidable  when  it  is  resolutely  met  by  a  government 
which  knows  its  own  mind;  but  that  if  it  is  allowed 
to  encroach  upon  authority  by  concession  and  sur- 
render, as  in  Russia,  its  power  grows  like  an  ava- 
lanche and  may  overwhelm  the  State." 

The  Morning  Post  questions  whether  "the  lynch- 
ing of  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg"  was  due 
to  hatred  of  Bolshevism  or  "an  outburst  of  anti-semi- 
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tism,  for  both  these  Bolshevist  leaders,  like  the  Bolshe- 
vists of  Russia,  are  Jewish.  Whatever  their  motive, 
the  chastened  mob  of  Berlin  has  destroyed  almost  the 
only  two  political  leaders  who  dared  to  stand  against 
a  Government  which  Germany  now  professes  to  de- 
test." Of  Liebknechts'  death,  the  Daily  Chronicle 
suggests  that  while  the  story  of  his  being  shot  by  his 
guard  while  running  away  may  be  true,  it  is  the  story 
that  is  "usually  invented  in  eastern  Europe  to  cover 
up  a  military  or  police  murder.  It  is  the  one  that 
the  Russian  Bolsheviks,  for  instance,  have  told  about 
their  victims  in  numberless  instances."  Whatever  the 
actual  facts  may  be,  the  Birmingham  Post  is  doubtful 
whether  the  statements  as  received  from  Berlin  should 
be  believed.  "The  official  wireless  message 
that  the  Press  'treats  Liebknecht's  death  as  certain' 
suggests  that  such  confidence  must  be  regarded  as  at 
least  premature.  So  also  with  Rosa  Luxemburg's 
the  circumstances  seem  to  be  fully  as  sug- 
gestive of  a  rescue  as  of  a  murder,  for  (again  as  in 
Liebknecht's  case)  'the  body  has  not  been  recovered 
up  to  the  afternoon  hours.'  " 

Of  the  two  victims,  the  Daily  Mail  says:  "Both 
had  the  desperate  courage  of  madly  fanatical  convic- 
tions. Their  propaganda  was  pure  destruction.  They 
opposed  force  in  every  form,  yet  they  employed  it  as 
their  only  weapon  and  remedy.  Their  enmity  against 
society  was  irreconcilable.  The  appalling  fact  is  that 
even  if  such  people  should  realize  an  insensate  ambi- 
tion and  destroy  society  as  it  exists,  they  possess  not 
a  single  constructive  idea  with  which  to  rebuild  it 
afresh."  The  Daily  Express,  while  stating  that  it 
would  be  "sheer  hypocrisy  to  pretend  that  we  regret 
the  death  of  Herr  Liebknecht,"  yet  sees  a  poetic  justice 
in  his  end,  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  co-revolutionist. 
"They  deliberately  took  up  the  sword  of  civil  war, 
and  they  perished  by  it."  And  speaking  particularly 
of  Liebknecht  it  says,  "The  sword  of  the  rough  justice 
of  fate  has  fallen  on  him  in  advance,  and  taken  him 
from  the  evil  that  he  was  about  to  do."  For,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Daily  Express,  "he  was  preparing  worse 
horrors  than  even  the  Kaiser  had  unleashed  .  .  . 
for  a  world  weary  of  war  and  disturbance  and  long- 
ing for  the  quiet  of  peace  and  home." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  January  17,  while  it  be- 
lieves that  "few  can  have  anything  but  condemnation 
for  the  recent  efforts  of  these  leaders  to  throw  their 
country  into  sheer  anarchy"  remarks  that  "it  can  not 
be  forgotten  that  they  fought  the  battle  of  Democracy 
and  exposed  the  horrors  of  militarism  in  Germany 
when  few  had  the  courage  of  standing  beside  them, 
and  that  theirs  were  among  the  few  voices  raised  to 
protest  against  the  iniquity  of  war."  The  Manchester 
Guardian  admits  that  "they  were  both  of  a  high  cour- 
age, and  notable  talent  for  agitation  and  undoubted 
sincerity  and  idealism." 
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The  Daily  Chronicle  looks  upon  Liebknecht  as 
dwarfed  by  the  stronger  personality  of  Rosa  Luxem- 
burg. Speaking  of  her  connection  with  the  Bolshevist 
movement  in  Berlin,  the  Daily  Chronicle  says,  "she, 
indeed,  was  its  life  and  soul.  A  strong,  though  in 
many  respects  a  repulsive  character,  a  termagant  of 
anarchial  agitation,  inspired  throughout  her  life  with 
what  Rousseau  called  the  'rage  to  destroy,'  she  was 
as  much  superior  in  resolution  to  Liebnecht  and  her 
other  male  associates  as  Lady  Macbeth  to  Macbeth. 
She  had  gifts  of  leadership  which  Liebknecht  never 
displayed;  indeed  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would  ever 
have  been  put  into  positions  which  called  for  them 
if  he  had  not  been  his  father's  son." 

ALLIED  PRESS— Italian 

BlSSOLATI  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  ITALY 

On  January  11,  Bissolati,  the  ex-Minister  of  War 
Pensions,  spoke  before  a  great  gathering  in  the  Scala 
at  Milan.  It  was  a  stormy  meeting.  The  Corriere 
d' Italia,  January  13,  remarked  that  such  a  passionate 
meeting  was  never  seen  there,  and  that  at  times  it 
degenerated  into  a  tumult.  The  speaker  was  continu- 
ally interrupted.  The  Avanti,  January  13,  referring 
to  some  of  the  remarks  passed,  says  that  "never  did 
such  disgustingly  foul  language  offend  our  far  from 
puritanical  ears."  The  orator  was  unable  to  finish 
his  discourse,  and  the  Epoca,  January  13,  laments 
the  "intolerant  spirit,  unworthy  of  a  civilized  county, 
which  yesterday  prevented  Bissolati  from  stating  his 
views."  The  Stampa,  January  13,  also  deeply  de- 
plores the  fact  that  Bissolati  was  hindered  from  ex- 
pressing his  mind  "on  the  grave  crisis  through  which 
Italy  is  passing," 

Many  of  the  papers  are  bitterly  incensed  at  Bis- 
solati.   Italian  feeling  is  much  wounded,  as  it  is 
feared  that  Bissolati's  conduct  will  give  foreigners 
the  impression  that  Italy  is  a  house  divided  against 
itself.    The  Stampa  (Turin,  Giolitti's  paper),  Jan- 
uary 13,  says,  "It  is  useless  to  dissimulate;  the  last 
act  of  Bissolati  deeply  wounded  the  Italian  conscience. 
On  the  eve  of  the  Conference  in  which  the  future  des- 
tinies of  Italy  are  to  be  decided,  at  the  time  when  the 
illustrious  had  of  an  associate  state  was  coming  to 
Italy  to  discuss  problems  on  which  depends  the  future 
of  the  country,  when  the  Ministers  of  the  country  are 
about  to  go  to  die  conference  which  must  consecrate 
the  discussions  they  had  with  him,  suddenly  a  Minis- 
ter rises  up  from  among  them,  not  for  a  high  uni- 
versal idealism  which  would  impose  itself  on  all  men 
because  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  all,  but  for  par- 
ticular problems  in  which — irrespective  of  what  a  per- 
son's opinion  might  be — it  is  not  lawful  to  compro- 
mise one's  self  by  anticipative  renunciations  which 
would  undervalue  a  priori  the  possible  exigencies 
and  the  not  less  possible  negotiations  of  the  future. 

The  Epoca  (Rome,  Orlando's  paper),  January 
13,  makes  an  appeal  for  national  harmony,  printing 
in  large  characters  on  the  top  of  the  page:  "Unity 
makes  Strength:  a  motto  for  Italians  on  the  eve  of 
the  Conference." 

The  argument  of  Bissolati's  discourse  is  thus  well 
epitomized  by  the  Corriere  a" Italia,  January  13:  "The 
war  must  lead  to  the  League  of  Nations.    To  bring 


about  the  League  of  Nations,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
sacrifices.  Italy  must  give  the  example,  must  be  the 
first  to  show  that  she  is  disposed  to  make  these  sacri- 
fices." 

The  speech  gives  the  papers  the  chance  to  re- 
hearse once  more  almost  all  the  cardinal  chapters  in 
Italian  present-day  politics — League  of  Nations,  the 
"just  national  aspirations,"  the  Adriatic  problem, 
Fiume.  The  Avanti  (Milan,  Soscialist),  January  13, 
commenting  on  the  speech,  says  that  "it  now  sees 
clearly  why  Bissolati  resigned.  He  left  the  Ministry 
to  go  back  to  Socialism.  And,  in  fact,  it  is  as  a  So- 
cialist that,  with  his  speech  at  Milan,  he  begins  his 
campaign  for  the  Society  of  Nations:  as  a  Socialist, 
because  his  Socialistic  mentality  leads  him  to  neglect 
the  interest  of  his  country  for  this  ideal.  .  .  .He 
does  not  betray  his  country,  he  forgets  it. 
Our  attitude  will  be  different.  We  ardently  long 
for  the  Society  of  Nations — a  Christian  ideal;  but 
we  refuse  to  admit  that  to  obtain  that  ideal  it  is  nec- 
essary to  commence  by  sacrificing  the  interests  of  our 
country,  without  any  visible  utility,  perhaps  for  the 
benefit  of  the  imperialism  of  others.  In  brief,  we 
want  the  Society  of  Nations;  but,  until  this  Society 
becomes  an  accomplished  fact,  we  do  not  forget  that 
we  have  a  country ;  we  do  not  forget  that  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  the  interests  of  this  country  must  be  de- 
fended, interests  which  today  appear  vital.  The  dif- 
ference is  substantial.  It  can  also  be  appreciated  if 
viewed  from  another  angle.  We  refuse  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  an  internal  order — a  responsibility 
which  Bissolati  has  decided  to  assume,  by  agitating 
views  that  can  seriously  divide  the  country  and  by 
sowing  the  seeds  of  strife  from  which  only  his  ex- 
companions  could  derive  any  pleasure.  Wilson's  So- 
ciety of  Nations  and  ours  is  a  real  Society  of  Nations. 
In  our  view,  Bissolati's  seems  rather  to  be  commencing 
to  resemble  an  International." 

(Epoca,  January  13) :  "In  his  speech  last  night 
Bissolati  recognizes  that  Dalmatia  could  be  an  excel- 
lent bridge-head  for  attacking  Jugo-Slavia.  But  we 
do  not  wish  to  menace  Jugo-Slavia  or  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world,  provided  the  national  rights  of  Ital- 
ians are  not  infringed,  and  provided  our  neighbors  let 
us  live  and  work  in  peace.  Do  they  recognize,  that 
Fiume,  on  account  of  having  heroically  maintained  its 
character,  on  account  of  its  varying  geographical  posi- 
tion, naturally  belongs  to  Italy?  Do  they  under- 
stand that— especially  after  what  has  recently  hap- 
pened— we  have  the  most  legitimate  apprehension 
for  the  great  Italian  groups,  often  predominant,  which 
Venice  created  in  the  Dalmatian  ports,  and  which 
have  resisted  all  obstinate  attempts  at  denationaliza- 
tion? Spalato?  All  the  signs  were  in  Slavic;  all 
the  schools  were  Slavic;  but  in  the  streets  nothing 
was  spoken  but  the  soft  Venetian  dialect,  and  the 
newspaper  with  the  largest  circulation  in  the  city 
was  the  'Piccolo'    .    .  . 

"At  the  very  moment  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
for  our  kin  a  guarantee  that  they  will  be  permitted  to 
conserve  a  least  their  language,  are  we  to  allow  (in 
reprisal  for  the  occupation  of  Slavic  Dalmatia)  the 
inhabitants  of  Sebenico,  Zara,  Trau,  Spalato  to  be 
persecuted  and  Balkanically — for  the  mentality  of 
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Jugo-Slavia  is  Balkan — suppressed?  And  if  we  do 
not  wish  this,  why  should  we  anticipatorily  renounce 
the  Treaty  of  London,  which  constitutes  the  only  diplo- 
matic arm  that  Italy  is  to  take  to  the  Conference?" 

(Corriere  delta  Sera,  Milan,  Liberal,  January 
12) :  "Everything  that  Bissolati  said  or  wanted  to  say 
on  this  fundamental  point  (the  abolition  of  war)  is  of 
such  moral  and  political  elevation  that  it  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  pigmies  with  their  howling  and  their 
whistling.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  do  not  obscure 
it  with  the  breath  of  their  foolish  and  lying  passions. 
The  war  was  fought  by  the  people,  only  because  the 
people  hoped  that  the  ruling  classes  would  not  again 
deceive  them.  ...  At  the  risk  of  becoming  dis- 
graced, of  leading  Europe  to  ruin,  we  must  keep  the 
promises  that  all  the  peoples  who  are  victorious  to- 
day made  in  the  hour  of  trial.  ...  We  must  de- 
mand, first  of  all,  the  constitution  of  the  League  of 
Nations;  we  must  demand  the  solution,  according  to 
the  principles  on  which  the  League  is  based,  of  the 
various  problems  of  influence,  dominion,  territory, 
etc.  Italy  will  win  imperishable  glory  by  acting  thus 
before  any  other  European  country,  by  joining  Amer- 
ica ..  .  by  demanding  that  France  and  the 
other  countries  give  evidence  of  the  same  moderation 
that  Italy  displayed  in  restraining  her  immoderate 
desires  and  unjust  ambitions,  in  a  word,  by  laying 
the  first  stone  of  the  edifice  of  free  peoples.    .    .  ." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Spanish 

Afterthoughts  on  Neutrality 
Menaced  with  internal  revolution,  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  her  sphere  of  influence  in  Africa  and  re- 
fused membership  in  the  Conference  of  Peace,  Spain 
presents  a  somewhat  pitiful  spectacle.    La  Accion, 
December  15,  comments  in  the  following  manner: 
"There  is  only  one  country  in  the  world,  one  people 
who,  through  the  design  of  Providence,  was  able 
to  remain  apart  from  the  war  and  who,  at  the  hour 
of  peace,  is  indulging  itself  in  weakness  and  destruc- 
tion without  accomplishing  anything.    That  excep- 
tional country  is  called  Spain.    The  Spaniards,  im- 
becile, crazy  and  wicked,  when  all  other  people  are 
uniting,  strengthening  themselves  and  getting  ready 
for  the  benefits  of  peace,  are  indulging  in  hateful 
and  spiteful  battles;  when  all  others  wish  to  appear 
established,  we  are  forced  to  present  ourselves  as  if 
we  were  in  the  act  of  being  established.    While  other 
people  are  covering  up  their  old  grudges  under  a 
single  judicial  form,  the  Spaniards  lack  all  system 
and  regulation.    And  they  do  not  content  themselves 
with  that,  which  is  foolish  enough;  they  see  to  it  that 
the  noise  of  their  battles  falls  loudly  on  the  outside. 
If  they  think,  over  there,  that  we  are  in  desperate 
straits,  that  we  are  on  the  brink  of  anarchy,  when 
the  time  for  argument  arrives,  when  we  ask  for  our 
rights  and  when  we  try  to  prove  our  claims,  they  will 
turn  their  backs  on  us  as  if  we  were  beggars,  or  they 
will  intervene  through  necessity  as  if  we  were  insane. 
That  will  have  been  the  work  of  Spaniards;  it  will  be 
the  result  unless  we  get  together  and  present  a  united 
front." 

This  is  the  situation  now  facing  Spain.    As  a 
result,  thinking  Spaniards  are  now  studying  the  past 


four  years  and  are  wondering  whether  the  policy  '>l 
neutrality  was,  after  all,  the  best  suited  to  Spain".- 
present  and  future.  The  pro- Ally  press,  which  rep- 
resented intervention  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  and 
the  pro-German  press,  which  represented  neutrality, 
reflect  the  sentiments  on  both  sides  of  the  controvei>\ . 

Thus,  speaking  of  Count  Romanones'  visit  to 
Paris,  La  Tribuna  (pro-German),  December  24,  jus- 
tifies the  policy  of  neutrality.    "The  cordial  reception 
to  the  Spanish  Government  means  that  Spain  has 
shown  herself  to  be  an  independent  people,  worthy  of 
standing  alone,  and  means  that  the  Great  Powders 
consider  her  as  a  proud  state  rather  than  as  an  humble 
state,  the  plaything  of  feeble  wills  and  foreign  ca- 
prices.   Spain,  had  she  entered  the  war  as  an  ally 
of  France  and  England,  would  be  a  conquered  nation 
among  the  conquerors.    Spain,  as  a  neutral,  maintain- 
ing gallantly  a  unanimous  front  of  public  opinion  is, 
on  the  contrary,  considered  as  a  bulwark  of  strength 
with  a  definite  standard  and  with  real  idealism."  On 
January  12,  the«same  paper  says:  "In  order  that  Spain 
might  remain  neutral,  Prince  Ratibor,  more  than  any- 
one else,  used  his  influential  position  to  persuade 
Spain  to  decide  upon  neutrality  in  order  to  preserve 
her  money  and  blood  for  her  own  use.   This  position 
was  inspired  by  peace,  as  we  had  to  preserve  our 
national  energies  for  the  future." 

The  pro-Ally  press,  however,  does  not  hesitate  to 
state  that  neutrality  has  been  highly  injurious  to  Spain 
as  a  nation.  El  Sol,  one  of  the  best  examples  of  Span- 
ish journalism,  has  quite  a  remarkable  article  in  its 
issue  of  December  15: 

"Neutrality!  Neutrality!  at  any  price,  was  the 
song  dinned  into  the  ears  of  Spain  in  order  that,  tran- 
quil and  bound  up  in  the  excessive  prudence  of  her 
politics,  she  might  recover  her  forces  while  neighbor- 
ing people  destroyed  themselves. 

"What  had  we  to  do  with  the  affair?  What  did 
we  care  about  right,  liberty,  international  law  or  the 
invasion  of  Belgium?  All  this  was  so  sensational  and 
so  true  that  when  Dr.  Dato  took  the  pulse  of  public 
opinion,  found  it  extremely  agitated  by  the  violence 
of  the  controversy  and  decreed,  as  a  result,  neutrality, 
he  heard  a  gentle  murmur  of  approbation.  Official 
Spain  could  sleep  tranquilly,  for  no  foreign  power 
would  dare  disturb  its  sleep.  While  within  the  house, 
sons  and  inmates  could  argue  at  will,  provided  they 
did  not  disturb  with  their  cries  and  discussions  the 
decline  of  the  mother  country.    .    .  . 

"And  later  there  came  a  time  when  Spain  might 
have  rectified  all,  and  might  have  incorporated  her- 
self once  more  with  Europe.  It  was  the  historic 
moment  when  we  might  have  given  a  formidable  im- 
pulse to  our  national  industry  and  to  our  maritime 
commerce.  Communications  between  America  and 
Europe  were  almost  interrupted;  all  the  Americans 
wished  us  to  be  the  ones  destined  to  re-establish  them. 
From  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  from  the 
Entente,  commercial  and  economic  conventions  were 
offered;  a  vast  intellectual  and  material  offer  in  ex- 
change for  certain  concessions.  Without  going  into 
the  war,  we  could  have  solved  at  the  same  time  not 
only  the  problems  of  Tangiers  and  Gibraltar,  but 
also  our  spiritual  relations  with  South  America.  Well 
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oriented  politically,  Spain,  during  these  four  years, 
would  have  made  a  great  stride  toward  a  position  of 
contributing,  as  an  indispensable  factor,  to  the  future 
Congress  of  Peace. 

"But  Spain,  that  is,  official  Spain,  had  within  her 
house  the  enemy.  And  the  enemy,  cautious  and  vigi- 
lant, saw  to  it  that  his  government  need  not  despair 
of  her  lethargy.  The  result  we  know.  Spain  lost 
its  chance  to  be  incorporated  into  the  Europe  of  to- 
morrow, from  the  day  it  tolerated  the  ignominious 
maritime  blockade  by  German  submarines.  Then  van- 
ished our  hope  of  a  new  Spain,  worthy  of  its  past. 
Neither  crimes  nor  protests  could  awake  official  Spain 
from  its  sleep.  They  sunk*  our  ships.  They  profaned 
our  flag.  They  continued  thus  till  our  republican 
brothers  of  America  entered  the  fray,  as  if  we  our- 
selves were  incapable  of  defending  our  dignity.  The 
fear  of  war  lost  all. 

"Ah,  you  politicians,  partisans  of  a  'warmer  place 
in  the  sun;'  Teutonized  newspaper-men;  frivolous  and 
blind  courtiers,  military  men  and  priests,  who  placed 
the  same  faith  in  Germany  you  did  in  God;  Liberals 
and  Democrats,  convinced  up  to  the  very  day  of  the 
armistice  of  the  inevitable  triumph  of  the  Central 
Powers — boast  now  of  your  work!  Thanks  to  your 
common  efforts,  Spain  did  not  awake  in  time.  And 
today,  on  finally  opening  her  eyes,  she  has,  for  those 
of  us  who  told  the  truth  out  of  principle,  a  tardy 
glance  of  gratitude;  for  you,  she  has  a  bitter  smile  of 
despair,  which  the  judgment  of  history  will  one  day 
pronounce." 

With  the  same  feeling,  El  Liberal  says:  "From 
the  day  that  the  preliminary  acts  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference are  set  in  motion,  Spaniards  will  live  in  per- 
petual anguish.  Now  arrive  the  hours  of  expiation 
for  the  people  who,  through  moral  incapacity,  insensi- 
bility to  ideals,  political  stupor,  and  inexplicable  cow- 
ardice, did  not  wish  to  participate  in  the  horrors  of 
a  war  of  liberation  and  democracy.  Then  will  be- 
gin her  Calvary;  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  Crucifixion, 
doubtless  there  must  be  someone  who  can  alleviate  the 
weight  of  our  cross,  or  we  will  die  forgotten  and 
abandoned.  In  order  that  this  horrible  future  shall 
not  come  about,  is  there  not  someone  from  King  to 
humblest  citizen,  who  can  lessen  the  risks  by  a  little 
decision  and  good  judgment?" 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Danish  and  Norwegian 

Danish  Claims  to  Schleswig 
The  people  of  Denmark  are  as  expectant  over  the 
return  of  Schleswig  as  the  French  are  over  the  return 
of  Alsace-Lorraine.  One  or  two  expressions  of  this 
exultancy  are  quoted.  The  first  is  from  the  Ukens 
llevy  (a  Norwegian  Sunday  paper),  January  3. 

"The  reunion  of  Danish  South  Jutland  with  Den- 
mark will  awaken  joy  in  the  whole  North.  In  this  ex- 
tension of  Denmark's  southern  boundary,  we  see  a 
strengthening  of  the  whole  North  and  we  rejoice  with 
our  Scandinavian  brother  over  the  fortune  which  will 
return  to  him  a  section  of  country  which  through  un- 
wise and  foolish  politics  was  lost  to  him  54  years  ago. 

"The  South  Jutland  question  is  analogous  with 
the  Alsace-Lorraine  question  and  partly  with  the  Pol- 
ish.   As  Germany  had  grown  great  and  strong,  it  was 


but  natural  for  her  to  seek  to  bring  the  Germans  who 
lived  beyond  her  borders  within  a  boundary  line  which 
would  include  them  all.  This  could  only  happen  by 
war  but,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  it  always  brings 
in  more  than  the  people  of  its  own  nation — in  this  case 
it  took  with  it  140,000  Danes. 

"The  blame  of  this  war  can  be  put  by  the  Danes 
upon  their  own  politicians  and  the  Prussians.  The  sit- 
uation in  South  Jutland  was  as  follows:  In  the  three 
duchies  of  Schleswig,  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  about 
one  and  one  half  million  people  lived.  Of  this  num- 
ber 133,000  lived  in  North  Schleswig,  with  a  Ger- 
man population  of  about  four  per  cent.  The  Danish 
Government  was  not  popular  in  the  three  provinces 
which  wished  to  be  united  with  Germany.  In  South 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  this  desire  culminated  in  a 
revolution  which  the  Danes  suppressed  with  great 
cruelty.  Later  they  inaugurated  a  systematic  oppres- 
sion in  these  provinces  until  England,  France,  Ger- 
many and  Russia  protested;  the  final  result  was  that 
Germany  saw  fit  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  the  prov- 
inces. 

"Germany,  however,  took  a  great  deal  more  than 
was  German,  and  secured  the  whole  of  North  Schles- 
wig which  was  Danish,  together  with  Holstein  and 
Lauenburg.  However,  during  the  peace  negotiations 
between  Prussia  and  Denmark,  Germany  off  ered  Den- 
mark that  part  of  North  Schleswig  which  was  Danish, 
but  this  the  Danes  refused.  When  the  final  treaty  was 
ratified  much  later  at  Vienna,  the  Danes  did  not  re- 
ceive even  that.  That  is  the  part  of  North  Schleswig 
which  Denmark  now  will  receive,  and  which  com- 
prises about  133,000  Danes." 

The  Berlingske  Tidende  (Danish),  December  25, 
has  this  to  say  about  the  reunion  of  North  Schleswig 
with  Denmark: 

"The  happiness  in  Denmark  over  the  reunion  with 
South  Jutland  is  expressed  much  more  keenly  by 
the  old  than  by  the  young.  For  we  old  people  at  one 
time  owned  South  Jutland  and  when  we  talked, 
thought  or  sang  of  Denmark,  it  was  the  whole  of  Den- 
mark of  which  we  thought.  From  us  it  was  robbed, 
we  it  wras  who  were  hit,  we  it  was  who  received  the 
bloody  wounds,  which  only  now  will  begin  to  heal. 
The  old  people  may  therefore  feel  the  happiness  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  the  generation  which  was 
brought  up  in  a  Denmark  to  which  South  Jutland  did 
not  belong.  We,  who  lived  our  childhood  in  the 
course  of  the  War  of  1864,  and  were  not  large  enough 
to  defend  our  country,  we  feel  now,  after  the  many 
long  years  of  sorrow  and  loss,  such  a  wonderful  peace 
and  such  an  exquisite  happiness,  which  our  children 
can  never  know.  We  breathe  more  deeply,  we  uncon- 
sciously stand  more  erect,  there  is  something  in  us 
which  seems  to  say  'now  I  can  die  peacefully.'  " 

The  Danes,  however,  are  troubled  over  the  extent 
of  the  territory  they  will  receive.  It  seems  that  Mid- 
dle Schleswig,  in  which  the  City  of  Flensburg  is  sit- 
uated, contains  a  great  many  Danes  who  would  also 
wish  to  be  reunited  with  Denmark;  so  that  a  great  agi- 
tation is  now  going  on  in  North  Schleswig  to  accomp- 
lish this  reunion.  The  Berlingske  Tidende,  January 
10,  says  in  regard  to  this: 
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"Almost  daily  it  is  seen  how  great  is  the  interest, 
at  large  public  meetings  and  in  the  press  of  South  Jut- 
land, in  the  reunion  with  Denmark  and  the  conditions 
thereof.  This  suspense  is  especially  seen  in  Middle 
Schleswig,  particularly  in  Flensburg,  but  they  are 
hoping  as  long  as  possible  to  be  reunited  with  Den- 
mark. This  suspense  is  dealt  with  by  the  Flensburg 
Avis  of  yesterday  and  we  will  consider  its  chief  points. 

"The  starting  point  for  these  observations  is:  The 
Allies  are  victorious.  We  know  that  they  will  solve 
the  South  Jutland  question,  that  Germany  will  have 
nothing  to  say  about  it  but  must  say  yes  to  whatever 
the  Allies  propose.  We  know  that  the  wrong  of  1864 
will  be  righted.  We  know  that  if  the  wrong  is  not 
righted  in  full  measure,  it  will  be  only  because  Den- 
mark will  oppose  it  and  cannot  see  into  the  future. 
We  know,  therefore,  that  our  fate  is  settled  north 
of  Flensburg;  beyond  this,  we  know  nothing. 

"The  Flensburg  Avis  says:  'There  are  two  possi- 
bilities in  fixing  the  boundaries  of  this  district.  One 
is  that  the  Allies  will  fix  the  boundaries  at  the  old 
historical  line  and  at  what  they  consider  is  the  national 
demand.  But  this  is  impracticable,  because  this  will 
simply  raise  the  old  question  of  the  Dannewerk  Line. 
The  other  possibility  is  that  the  Allies  will  let  Den- 
mark settle  the  question  itself,  by  a  vote  of  the  people 
in  the  districts  to  be  affected.  This  vote,  to  be  fair, 
should  take  place  as  far  south  as  the  Dannewerk  Line. 
Another  possibility,  and  the  one  which  is  causing  the 
most  anxiety  in  South  Jutland,  is  the  possibility  that 
Denmark  will  set  the  boundary  herself  without  any 
vote  by  the  people  in  the  affected  province.'  " 

It  seems  to  be  at  least  a  possibility  that  the  Dan- 
ish Government  will  be  adverse  to  taking  back  that 
part  of  South  Jutland  in  which  the  German  elements 
are  in  a  majority,  especially  that  part  in  which  Flens- 
burg is  situated.   As  to  this  possibility,  the  Flensburg 
Avis,  as  quoted  in  the  Berlingske  Tidende,  says:  "If 
there  is  any  possibility  of  our  being  pushed  to  one  side 
by  the  Danish  Government  itself,  we  wish  to  raise  our 
voice  in  protest  with  all  the  heat  and  passion  we  pos- 
sess; we  wish  to  ask  if  anyone  can  imagine  us  left 
behind,  when  our  South  Jutland  brothers  are  going 
back  to  their  Fatherland,  without  our  exhausting  every 
possible  effort  to  secure  our  re-union  with  Denmark 
by  a  vote  of  the  people  themselves.    We  demand  our 
rights  as  Danes  each  day  and  each  hour,  we  will  not 
i  give  up  until  we  are  heard." 

In  this  section,  Middle  Schleswig,  the  Germans 
seem  to  be  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  over- 
throw this  sentiment  in  the  hope  of  keeping  the  coun- 
try in  German  hands. 

The  Berlingske  Tidende,  January  11,  in  an  edi- 
torial on  "The  German  Government  in  South  Jutland," 
says: 

"When  the  question  of  South  Jutland's  reunion 
with  Denmark  was  first  brought  up,  on  the  accept- 
ance of  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points  by  Germany,  an  agi- 
tation was  started  by  the  German  elements  in  this  sec- 
tion, especially  by  the  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Coun- 
cils, to  hinder  the  vote  of  the  people  for  self  deter- 
mination, or  at  least  to  curtail  the  results  of  the  pro- 
posed reunion.    This  agitation  has  reached  great 


proportions  in  Flensburg,  where  these  Workmen's  and 
Soldiers'  Councils  at  a  great  meeting  protested  against 
any  part  of  North  Schleswig  being  torn  from  the 
German  Empire." 

An  article  in  the  official  German  Deutsche  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung  probably  expresses  Foreign  Minister 
Brockdorff-Rantzau's  views  on  the  subject.  It  says 
in  part:  "We,  however,  fail  to  see  in  this  protest  (from 
Flensburg)  the  clear  insight  into  the  foundations  upon 
which  the  new  German  Government  has  built  its  for- 
eign policy.  In  order  to  recognize  the  principles  of 
Wilson's  points  in  regard  to  the  German-Danish  ques- 
tion in  North  Schleswig,  the  Government  has  acknowl- 
edged the  right  of  self  determination  of  government 
by  the  northern  districts  of  Schleswig,  in  regard  to 
their  future  relations  with  Germany.  .  .  .  As  to 
the  extent  of  the  separation,  that  will  lie  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  of  North  Schleswig  themselves,  who,  by 
their  vote,  will  give  utterance  to  their  loyalty  to  the 
German  Government." 

The  Nationalfidende  (Danish),  December  24,  in 
regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Middle  Schleswig  Danes, 
says:  "It  is  not  a  question  of  winning  land  or  people 
— it  is  a  work  of  justice,  and  an  effort  to  secure  our 
southern  boundary  outposts.  With  the  new  boundary, 
justice  must  be  done,  but  justice  will  not  be  done  for 
all  Danes,  unless  Flensburg  and  Middle  Schleswig 
are  demanded." 

The  Nationaltidende,  December  28,  also  contains 
an  article,  quoted  largely  from  the  Flensburg  Avis 
which  is  very  conservative  and  advises  the  Danes  to 
take  what  the  Allies  will  give  them,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Danes  are  largely  indebted  to  these  lucky 
circumstances  to  receive  back  any  part  of  South  Jut- 
land. 

"In  the  boundary  question  it  is  an  agreed  fact  that 
if  it  comes  to  a  vote,  each  South  Jutlander  who  wishes 
the  ballot  shall  have  a  right  to  vote.  The  boundary 
will  then  follow  the  wishes  of  the  people.  In  this 
case,  no  doubt,  a  great  many  Germans  will  be  included 
in  the  new  territory,  but  this  will  do  no  harm. 

"However,  more  and  more  the  South  Jutlanders 
are  beginning  to  think  that  there  will  be  no  voting 
to  it  at  all — that  they  will  simply  have  to  accept  what 
the  Allies  give.    In  this  connection,  the  Flensburg 
Avis  says:  Ts  it  certain  that  this  vote  of  the  people 
to  determine  the  country  to  which  they  wish  to  be- 
long, will  come  to  pass?    Absolutely  no.    It  is,  from 
what  we  know  now,  practically  certain  that  the  boun- 
dary question  will  be  settled  without  a  vote;  therefore 
all  Danes  should  be  prepared  to  accept  this  as  a  pos- 
sibility.   Denmark  will  take  what  the  Allies  give  her. 
If  the  Allies'  offer  does  not  extend  to  all  the  territory 
that  was  once  Danish  domain  and  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment should  spurn  that  offer,  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  this  government  would  be  set  aside.   We  are  cer- 
tain that  Denmark  could  never  have  secured  her  lost 
territory  in  any  more  providential  way  than  the  meth- 
od now  offered,  therefore,  there  is  no  use  in  worrying 
over  the  future.    France  is  a  large  country — and  it 
is  not  dangerous  for  her  to  secure  Alsace-Lorraine 
now;  but  Denmark  is  a  small  country,  and  the  war 
has  shown  that  this  can  be  very  dangerous  for  a  small 
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country.  But  Denmark  is  just  as  large  as  the  oppor- 
tunities it  makes  for  itself  and  its  advantages  that  it 
utilizes." 

AMERICAN  PRESS 

The  Eve  of  the  British  General  Elections 
The  recent  elections  in  the  British  Isles,  during 
the  fortnight  immediately  preceding  the  elections  were 
covered  by  the  American  papers,  from  the  standpoint 
of  news,  as  thoroughly  as  could  be  expected.  As  a 
result  of  the  war,  the  press  and  public  of  America 
seem  to  have  oriented  themselves  somewhat  to  the 
political  conditions  abroad.  Their  broadened  per- 
spective in  this  regard  is  shown  by  a  greater  accu- 
racy in  their  treatment  of  the  news  itself,  and  a  grati- 
fying knowledge  of  the  subject  by  editorial  writers. 
Editorials  on  the  elections,  though,  were  not  so  plenti- 
ful as  might  have  been  expected. 

Confidence  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (so  called  indepen- 
dent), December  5,  fairly  represents  the  editorials 
which  praise  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  policies:  "The 
world  knows  what  Lloyd  George  has  done  and  the 
world  feels  the  need  of  his  leadership  in  the  perplex- 
ing times  that  lie  ahead.  There  is,  fortunately,  every 
indication  that  British  good  sense  and  patriotism  will 
prevail  and  that  the  hecklers  and  malcontents  will  be 
fittingly  rebuked  at  the  polls  .  .  .  The  Coalition 
Government  itself  represents  a  harmonious  union  of 
the  two  great  British  parties.  Liberals  and  Unionists 
with  equal  fervor  urge  the  support  of  the  statesmen 
whose  broad  mind  and  clear  vision  have  contributed 
so  greatly  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  Politically  Lloyd 
George  and  Bonar  Law  are  as  strange  bedfellows  as 
Bryan  and  Taft  would  be  in  this  country,  but  both 
the  extreme  radical  and  the  ultra-conservative  are 
firmly  convinced  that  party  politics  has  become  a 
minor  consideration." 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  does  not  speak  so 
authoritatively,  perhaps,  for  its  colleagues  in  that 
part  of  its  editorial  which  violently  assails  Mr.  As- 
quith  and  his  followers.  Thus  it  refers  to  Mr.  Asquith 
as  "a  foxy  politician  who  has  never  proved  more  un- 
favorable than  as  the  leader  of  the  forces  which  are 
seeking  to  oust  the  war  Premier.  Asquith  seeks  the 
support  of  narrow-minded  liberals.  He  cannot  for- 
give Lloyd  George  for  making  common  cause  with 
the  Tories  and  for  putting  aside  the  settlement  of  na- 
tional problems  till  the  great  international  problems 
are  settled.  The  whole  opposition  assays  very  poorly. 
Selfishness,  bigotry  or  fanaticism  is  the  inspiring  mo- 
tive of  nearly  every  group  that  is  seeking  to  oust  the 
war  Premier." 


Criticisms  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Independent,  oc- 
casionally radical),  speaks  ill  of  the  British  Prime 
Minister  upon  the  eve  of  his  triumphant  re-election. 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  (so  called  independent), 
takes  the  same  point  of  view  in  a  modified  degree. 

The  Evening  Post,  December  5,  refers  to  the  elec- 
tions as  "thoroughly  cut  and  dried."  In  general  this 
editorial  reflects  the  dissatisfaction  of  Asquith,  the 
Liberals  and  the  disgruntled  ones  generally,  and  re- 
fers to  the  "charge  that  Lloyd  George  has  been  hood- 
winked by  the  Tories  and  has  sold  out  to  them." 

It  also  implies  that  the  army  and  navy  voters  out- 
side the  British  Isles  were  not  given  proper  considera- 
tion and  declared  that  "if  the  army  and  navy  do  not 
like  the  results  of  the  elections  made  while  they  were 
away,  they  are  told  that  the  fault  is  their  own." 

The  Chicago  Daily  News,  December  17,  does  not 
believe  that  the  new  Government  will  last  long:  "There 
are  many  enlightened  persons  who  had  adhered  to 
the  opinion  that  the  election  'if  not  a  calamity,'  was, 
as  Asquith  called  it  some  weeks  ago,  at  least  a  serious 
tactical  error.  The  Coalition  Government  will,  no 
doubt,  be  re-organized  to  some  extent,  but  in  any 
event  its  career  is  likely  to  prove  short  and  stormy." 
An  effective  union  of  the  "outs"  by  the  joining  of  the 
Asquith's  and  the  Sinn  Feiners  is  predicted.  Never- 
theless, this  journal  acknowledges  the  poll  to  be  "the 
most  democratic  ever  known,  since  21,000,000  voters, 
including  about  8,000,000  newly  enfranchised  wo- 
men, cast  ballots  or  had  the  legal  right  to  cast  them." 

President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  Con- 
trasted 

The  Minneapolis  Journal  (Republican,  moderate 
conservative),  December  9,  took  occasion  to  contrast 
the  frankness  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  with  the  alleged 
secrecy  of  Mr.  Wilson.  It  reminds  its  readers  of  the 
readiness  of  the  Premier,  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Churchill 
and  other  members  of  the  Government  to  take  the 
British  public  into  their  confidence,  "which  should  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  too."  But  the  Presi- 
dent has  elected  to  keep  his  own  counsel  on  the  most 
important  quesions. 

"He  has  sailed  for  France  without  discussing  these 
questions  with  the  people.  It  is  not  even  known  what 
the  official  American  attitude  is  on  the  trial  and  pun- 
ishment of  Herr  Hohenzollern.  As  for  Mr.  Wilson's 
plans  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas,  we  do  not  in  the 
least  know  what  he  means  by  that  phrase,  nor  pre- 
cisely what  proposal  in  connection  therewith  he  is  to 
make  to  the  British  delegates.  And  the  details  of  the 
League  of  Nations  project  are  closely  locked  in  his 
own  keeping,  and  possibly  that  of  his  other  selves, 
the  delegates  he  has  named." 
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The  Peace  Conference 

The  doom  of  Germany,  impotently  to  stand 
afar  off  and  view  the  activities  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, is  growing  most  difficult.  Impatiently  this 
crumbling  Empire,  awakened  so  rudely  from  a 
dream  of  victory  and  world  dominance,  watches 
the  movements  of  her  triumphant  enemies  and  her  \ 
judges.  Even  the  internal  revolution,  the  spectacles  , 
of  street  fighting,  and  political  wrangling  do  not  ! 
serve  to  render  less  keen  the  interest  of  the  press 
in  the  doings  around  the  green  table.  The  Demo- 
cratic and  Socialistic  pressStrive  desperately  to  find 
some  faint  ray  of  hope;  but  the  Conservative  press 
remains  skeptical,  indeed  bitter.  The  former  fix 
their  faith  upon  Wilson;  the  latter  establishes  its 
skepticism  upon  «Clemenceau's  Annexationist  pol- 
icy)), and  Lloyd  George's  policy  of  ((British  world 
dominion.)) 

Meantime,  having  no  representative  at  the  Con- 
ference, the  press  is  compelled  to  turn  its  attention 
to  the  delegates  of  other  countries,  and  toward 
speculating  upon  the  tasks  of  the  German  delegates 
when,  in  «the  second  act  of  the  drama »,  they  shall 
be  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  stage.  The  Taeg- 
liche  Rundschau,  January  23,  born  in  the  atmos- 
phere, replete  with  the  spirit  of  conservatism  and 
antiquity,  paints  the  darkest  picture:  «In  Paris  they 
are  now  concocting  for  us  an  Entente  peace.  Like 
the  heroic  William  Raabes,  we  see  once  more  the 
game  of  dice  played  for  the  garments  of  Old  Mother 
Germany,  just  as  troopers  gambling  for  a  military 
tunic.  We  hear  their  haggling,  their  scornful  laugh- 
ter, their  secret  whisperings,  and  we  must  stand  by 
impotently  with  folded  arms.  ... 

<(At  Versailles  they  are  mixing  for  us  a  hellish 
drink,  which  is  prevented  from  being  a  purely 
French  concoction  only  by  the  addition  of  a  drop 
of  Wilsonian  lemonade. 

«From  arrogant  France,  we  cannot  hope  for  a 
durable  or  just  peace.  Those  people  among  us  who 
still  fix  their  hope  upon  Wilson  should  not  forget 
that  Clemenceau,  puffed  up  with  the  pride  of  vic- 
tory, has  assured  himself  already  that  he  can  con- 
vert the  American  President  to  the  French  <  mailed 
fist)  and  robber  policy.  And  this  expectation  ap- 
pears to  be  well  founded,  if  one  will  only  consider 
how  Wilson  is  yielding,  step  by  step,  to  the  French 
policy  of  annexation  and  the  English  policy  of 
world  dominion.)) 

But  Germania,  January  17,  the  official  organ  of 
the  Centrum,  is  more  hopeful.  This  paper  believes 
that  signs  are  visible  already  which  point  to  a  Wil- 
sonian victory:  «The  policy  of  Clemenceau  has  re- 
ceived, in  the  first  sitting  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
a  crushing  defeat.  .  .  .  The  entire  program 
favoring  intervention  in  Russia,  first  conceived  by 
Minister  Pichon  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  has 
been  refused  by  the  Entente  and  the  United  States.)) 
Again  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  January  13,  places 
its  entire  faith  in  Wilson:  « There  may  be  very  dif- 
ferent opinions  about  the  significance  of  Wilson's 


personal  participation  in  the  laying  down  of  fun- 
damental lines.  Wilson  will  assuredly  strive  with 
all  his  strength  to  keep  these  lines  clear  and  unam- 
biguous in  accordance  with  his  program.    .    .  .» 

THE  OPENING  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  seems  to  have  taken 
upon  itself  the  task  of  keeping  the  German  people 
informed  upon  the  activities  of  the  Conference.  In 
a  long  article  of  January  16,  it  deals  with  the  vari- 
ous delegates  to  the  Conference,  setting  forth  their 
virtues  and  their  vices. 

((Today  the.  drawing  of  the  future  picture  of 
the  world  will  be  begun  in  Paris.  Since  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  no  assembly  has  made  such  ex- 
tensive alterations  in  the  map  of  the  world  as  are 
now  to  be  expected.  Will  the  men  now  assembled 
at  the  Ouai  d'Orsay  become  historic  figures  of  the 
rank  of"  Metternich,  Talleyrand,  Hardenberg,  Nes- 
selrode,  Castlereagh?  In  looking  at  them  our  per- 
spective is  that  of  an  enemy,  in  which  we  are  un- 
able to  determine  whether  one  or  the  other  will 
dominate.  There  is  no  one  among  them  who  has 
held  previously  an  undisputed  claim  to  a  place  in 
history,  as  was  the  case  with  the  former  statesmen 
of  the  Berlin  Congress— Bismarck,  Disraeli,  Gor- 
chakov.  Wilson,  Clemenceau,  Lloyd  George  are 
already  well  known  figures  with  clear  and  well  de- 
fined characteristics.  What  they  did  for  their 
countries  during  the  war  raises  them  far  above  av- 
erage men,  but  the  final  proof  of  their  political 
Greatness  can  be  established  only  at  the  green  table. 
The  war  is  at  an  end.  The  work  of  peace,  which 
must  subdue  the  wildest  nationalism  of  great  and 
small  nations  and  must  prepare  the  way  for  a  calm 
and  peaceful  future,  is  indeed  far  more  difficult,  as 
Clemenceau  pointed  out  in  his  speech  m  the  Cham- 
i  ber,  than  the  work  of  carrying  on  \var.» 

After  taking  this  general  survey  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  paper  proceeds  next  to  a  delineation  of  the 
characters  of  the  delegates  of  each  of  the  Allied 
countries  and  the  United  States. 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

<(Over  the  chaos  of  the  struggle  now  ended  and 
the  dawning  peace,  Wilson  hovers  like  a  spectre. 
To  be  the  arbiter  of  the  world  is  an  ambition  worthy 
of  the  noblest  of  men.  A  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence seems  to  be  called  upon  at  the  outset  to  lift  the 
negotiations  from  the  low  level  of  narrow,  material 
interests  to  the  loftier  plane  of  idealistic  theory. 
No  one  expects  of  the  American  leader  that  he  will 
fail  to  display  thorough  appreciation  for  the  prac- 
tical, neither  does  any  one  believe  that  he  will  per- 
mit his  country  to  become  a  mere  catspaw  for  pick- 
ing chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  others.  Moreover, 
Wilson  has  known  how  to  establish  the  two  funda- 
mental principles  Avhich  alone  can  bring  law  and 
order  out  of  the  frightful  chaos. 

«His  League  of  Nations  appears  now  as  a 
Utopia  toward  which  we  are  drawn  closer,  because 
its  spiritual  author  strives  for  it  with  the  zeal  and 
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the  devotion  of  an  apostle.  A  statesman  has  said, 
genius  is  perseverance  which  does  not  shrink  from 
new  ideas.  Wilson  possesses  such  perseverance, 
along  with  an  extraordinary,  stubborn  energy 
through  which  he  has  already  been  able  to  render 
victorious  many  of  his  ideals.  He  possesses  also 
a  practical  sense  which  enables  him  to  project  ideal 
tendencies  into  practical  questions,  which  can  be 
opposed  only  with  principles  of  justice — the  secret 
of  a  policy  which  seems,  unfortunately,  to  have 
been  lost  to  us  Germans,  because  we  confused  po- 
litical reality  with  personal  honesty.  One  thing  we 
still  do  not  know  concerning  Wilson:  whether  he 
possesses  also  the  diplomatic  adroitness  to  pursue 
his  program,  unhindered,  through  the  growing  com- 
plexities of  a  discussion.  If  he  fails  in  this,  then  he 
can  resort  to  his  inflexible  doctrinarianism,  to  which 
he  and  his  chief  colleague  Lansing  have  already 
given  abundant  expression.  To  both  of  these  In- 
ternational Law  is  a  specialty.  During  the  war  it 
sank  to  a  low  level  or  was  set  forth  only  in  the 
numerous  protests  through  which  the  enemy  was 
reminded  of  his  misdeeds. 

((Both  of  these  chief  American  delegates  make 
International  Law  the  keynote  of  peace  in  order  to 
obtain  a  foundation  for  a  new  world  order.  Lansing 
has  not  at  all  times  been  of  service  to  Germany  with 
his  literal  interpretation  of  existing  treaties,  to 
which  he  adhered  inflexibly.  If  he  defends  the  new 
ideas  which  he  wishes  to  project  into  the  growing 
International  Law  with  the  same  stubbornness,  we 
can  only  regard  his  action  with  approval.  In  Colonel 
House,  WTilson  and  Lansing  have  a  colleague  who 
appears  to  have  the  task  of  preventing  open  con- 
troversy between  conflicting  interests.  House,  a 
man  of  few  words,  will  be  very  useful  in  establish- 
ing, through  private  unbinding  discussion,  the  basis 
for  conciliation.  But  he  cannot  undo  through  his 
smoothness  what  both  of  his  friends  are  pledged  to 
write  in  the  book  of  history  in  clear  and  unmis- 
takable language. » 

FRANCE 

«It  is  already  well  known  that  Wilson  has  found 
an  opponent  in  Clemenceau.  France,  who  aspires 
to  march  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  maintains 
through  her  Premier  the  old  and  obsolete  political 
methods.  Clemenceau  is  the  Metternieh,  Wilson  the 
Czar  Alexander,  who  wished  to  impregnate  the  ne- 
gotiations of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  with  his  mys- 
tical ideas.  For  the  fostering  of  reactionary  tenden- 
cies toward  the-  policy  of  might,  France  could  find 
no  more  powerful  representative  than  Clemenceau, 
whose  entire  political  life-struggle  and  polemics 
have  been  characterised  by  ruthlessness.  For  his 
Fatherland,  so  often  shamed  by  defeat,  he  has  per- 
formed an  invaluable  service  during  the  war.  In 
the  darkest  hours  of  the  autumn  of  1917,  he  <  held 
out.)  When  all  others  grew  faint  hearted,  he  spoke 
but  one  brief  word:  (I  have  confidence.'  This 
served  to  banish  all  doubt.  And  today,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  Parliamentary  act,  there  stands  in  all 
of  the  public  buildings  of  France  the  marble  in- 
scription: (.1/.  George  Clemenceau  and  Marshal 
Fork  have  deserved  well  of  the  Republic.)  The  na- 
tion extols  the  man  who  a  quarter  of  a  century  be- 
fore narrowly  escaped  criminal  action  in  relation 
to  the  Panama  scandal,  who  in  the  time  of  hatred 
for  England  was  accused  by  professional  patriots 
of  being  in  the  pay  of  perfidious  Britain.  Today 
Clemenceau  is  a  venerable  man.  The  stormy  scenes 
of  his  brilliant  period  are  past;  but  in  his  slow  sen- 


tences the  old  keenness  still  appears,  that  keenness 
which  knows  how  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  most 
difficult  subject. 

((During  the  summer  he  was  possessed  of  a  no- 
ble inspiration.    In  the  Sorbonne,  during  the  dedi- 

i  cation  of  the  magnificent  picture,  the  (Sacred 
Wood,)  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  as  if  inspired  by 
the  spirit  of  the  place,  he  spoke  of  the  (victory  with- 
out blemish)  which  France  should  win  by  force  of 
arms.  Of  this  victory  without  blemish  we  hear  no 
more,  but  instead  we  hear  of  the  (rights  of  the  vic- 
tor over  the  vanquished)  which  was  first  expounded 
in  the  Chamber  by  the  second  French  delegate, 
Stephen  Pichon.  Pichon  came  into  prominence 
through  his  friendship  for  Clemenceau,  became  his 
opponent,  and — later  his  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Through  diplomatic  skill,  displayed  by  him 
in  Pckin,  in  Tunis,  in  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  he  has  been 
able  to  conceal,  until  now,  the  limitations  of  his 
character.  He  is  as  white  wax  in  the  hands  of  his 
master,  who  does  not  hesitate  to  treat  him  publicly 
in  the  Chamber  as  a  naughty  schoolboy.  Pichon  is 
merely  Clemenceau's  handy  man,  who  stands  in 
readiness  near  his  master  with  trowel  and  mortar. 
«Tardieu,  the  third  French  delegate,  is  more  in- 

i  dependent.    He  aspires  after  the  noblest  laurels,  is 

|  young,  active,  energetic,  has  long  been  associated 
with  foreign  policies.  However,  he  is  a  novice  in 
the  diplomatic  service.  He  does  not  conceal  the  fact 
that  the  hierarchical  road  to  political  preferment 
is  too  slow.    He  made  a  name  for  himself  in  the 

|  newspapers,  particularly  in  the  Temps,  wrote  books 
concerning  the  system  of  European  Alliances,  in- 
terested himself  especially  in  railway  projects  in 
Turkey,  permitted  himself  to  be  elected  to  the  Depu- 
ties in  order,  with  the  aid  of  two  associates,  to  bring 
about  the  fall  of  the  ministry.  He  prides  himself 
upon  having  exerted  a  powerful  influence  towar:! 
bringing  America  into  the  war,  and  with  shrewd 
practical  sense  he  sought  an  office  for  himself,  and 

!  his  dream  was  realized :  he  became  French  High 
Commissioner  in  America,  a  post  in  which  he  mas- 
tered the  infinite  financial  and  industrial  complexi- 
ties created  by  American  military  activities 
in  France.  At  the  head  of  a  body  of  delegates,  he 
sat  at  his  desk  in  New  York  and  saw  the  develop- 
ment of  America's  war  industries,  an  excellent 
school  for  the  development  of  a  natural  genius  for 
practical  politics. 

«In  Klotz,  the  Minister  of  Finance  for  the  Be- 
public,  who  also  is  a  representative  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  Clemenceau  has  a  doughty  and  skilful 
mathematician,  who,  without  doubt,  will  set  forth 
his  statement  for  billions  of  dollars  of  damage  with 
characteristic  French  greed.  We  know  only  one 
thing  concerning  his  attitude  on  this  subject:  a  few 
hours  before  the  German  request  for  an  armistice, 
he  estimated  the  damages,  in  a  statement  to  the 
Chamber,  at  from  13  to  15  milliards,  a  mere  tip  com- 

I  pared  to  the  enormous  claim  which  has  been  reck- 
oned since  Germany's  collapse.    Klotz  seems  to  be 

I  a  mathematician  rather  than  a  diplomat.  In  the 
former  ambassador  to  Berlin,  Cambon,  and  the  am- 
bassador to  Berne,  Dutasta,  the  French  delegation 
has  its  practical  diplomats  for  the  negotiation.)) 

ENGLAND 

«And  now  for  the  English.  Lloyd  George,  who 
has  just  carried  the  parliamentary  election  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  military  policy,  heads  the  British  dele- 
gation. Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have 
placed  Bonar  Law  at  its  head?  For,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  he,  although  he  remained  in  the  back 
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ground,  who  really  ruled  England.  Law  was  an 
iron  manufacturer,  becoming  the  head  of  numerous 
joint-stock  companies.  With  level-headed  business 
sense  he  entered  politics,  lacking  the  buoyancy  and 
the  oratorical  skill  of  Lloyd  George,  he  is  free  also 
from  the  demagogy  of  the  latter.  In  Paris,  Bonar 
Law — not  George  and  not  Balfour — will  look  after 
the  interest  of  the  British  world  Empire ;  the  latter 
will  do  merely  what  Law  and  those  powerful  inter- 
ests standing  behind  him  desire. 

«Lloyd  George,  the  schoolmaster's  son,  is  at  his 
best  in  great  assemblies  of  the  masses,  where  with 
coarse  jokes  and  sallies  of  wit  he  wins  adherents  for 
his  cause.  Of  course  he  has  acquired  a  certain  skill 
in  such  assemblies  and  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  will  not  be  entirely  lost  at  the  green  table :  a 
quickness  at  repartee.  In  the  course  of  his  entire 
career,  the  British  Premier  has  understood  how  to 
find  the  weak  spot  in  the  position  of  an  opponent 
and  he  also  knows  how  to  present  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite manner  possible  his  figures  of  speech. 

((Arthur  James  Balfour,  his  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  is  the  only  one  among  the  delegates  to  the 
Congress  who  has  had  a  similar  experience.  As  pri- 
vate secretary  to  his  uncle,  Lord  Salisbury,  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  He  is  a  well 
Irnown  dilettante  in  philosophy.  In  former  years  he 
wrote  a  booklet  founded  upon  the  philosophy  of 
doubt,  and  later  he  produced  a  large  volume  in 
which  he  based  the  necessity  of  faith  upon  doubt. 
All  of  the  speeches  of  this  English  gentleman  were 
delivered  in  the  spirit  of  moral  dilettantism,  but 
long  years  of  schooling  in  Parliament  have  given  to 
him  also  the  precision  of  the  practical  politician. 
His  skepticism  will  aid  him  endlessly  in  finding 
grounds  for  prolonging  a  discussion  when  he  is 
called  upon  for  a  direct  statement.  What  the  child 
of  the  people,  Lloyd  George,  in  his  conciliatory  de- 
bates, clothes  in  heavy  metaphorical  language,  Bal- 
four, the  patrician,  expresses  in  elegant  circumlocu- 
tory dialectics.  He  speaks  the  language  of  diplo- 
macy according  to  the  old  custom,  knowing  how  to 
conceal  his  real  thoughts.  Thus  must  this  slippery 
eel  be  regarded  as  in  the  first  ranks  of  our  enemies." 

ITALY 

«The  remaining  members  of  the  Congress  are 
God's  lesser  lights.  Orlando,  the  Italian  Premier,  a 
tolerable  politician,  raised  to  his  high  position 
through  a  political  compromise,  stands  next  in  im- 
portance to  his  colleague  Sonnino.  Sonnino  is  si- 
lent; in  him  mingles  the  blood  of  the  north  and  the 
south,  making  of  him  a  unique  personage,  almost 
impressive,  who  through  sheer  stubbornness  has 
achieved  much.  And  he  would  achieve  much  in 
Paris  if  Italy  could  place  behind  him  such  strength 
as  France  gives  to  Clemenceau  or  England  to  Lloyd 
George.» 

THE  ABSENT  ONES 

«In  the  negotiations,  in  which  Germany's  fate  is 
to  be  sealed,  German  representatives  will  not  ap- 
pear. They  will  make  their  first  entrance  upon  the 
stage  in  the  second  act.  We  do  not  yet  know  who 
these  representatives  wall  be.  But  their  task  is  al- 
ready clearly  defined:  wre  alone  desire  from  the 
peace  merely  justice.  There  can  be  no  better  foun- 
dation for  a  statesman  who  must  negotiate  with  the 
lords  of  the  world.  There  is  no  place  for  barterers. 
Justice  must  be  our  last  and  only  word.» 


WILSON  VERSUS  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND 

The  Kreuz  Zeitung,  January  15,  a  thoroughly 
conservative  organ,  perceives  already  ;i  clearly  de- 
fined antagonism  between  President  Wilson,  and 
Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George:  «Clemenceau  is 
determined  to  cling  to  the  old  system  of  alliances 
of  the  four  powers,  and  this  is  his  guiding  motive 
in  the  Peace  Conference.  Moreover,  his  policy  ig- 
nores the  Wilsonian  League  of  Nations.  Already 
Clemenceau  is  known  to  be  an  adversary  of  Wilson, 
and  it  is  his  intention  to  make  a  convert  of  the  Pres- 
ident. Between  Wilson  and  France,  as  well  as  Italy 
(where  Bissolati  has  recently  retired  from  public 
life),  there  exists  a  distinct  antagonism  concerning 
the  principal  questions,  an  antagonism  which  will 
become  more  apparent  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sions. Clemenceau  is  not  in  favor  of  a  League  of 
Nations,  neither  does  he  favor  the  restriction  of  the 
annexation  claims,  both  of  which  are  in  Wilson's 
Fourteen  Points.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Premier  will  meet  with  significant 
opposition  in  his  owrn  country.  .  .  .  For  French  So- 
cialism is  powerless  and  the  French  nation  has  per- 
mitted itself  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  dictator. 

((Wilson  is  face  to  face  with  tremendous  diffi- 
culties. However,  he  adheres  tenaciously  to  his 
former  convictions,  and  is  determined  to  assist 
Germany  with  food  and  provisions.)) 

While  recognizing  the  strength  of  Wilson's  po- 
sition at  the  present  time,  the  article  affects  to  see 
a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  Lloyd  George  and  Clem- 
enceau to  postpone  definite  action  until  the  person- 
al influence  of  President  Wilson  will  have  been  re- 
moved. 

«On  January  11,  the  final  peace  negotiations  of 
the  Allies  began  in  Paris.  When  the  Allies  and  their 
associates  will  have  agreed,  then  we  shall  be  in- 
vited to  accept  the  conditions.  In  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  it  promises  to  be  simply  a  dictator's 
peace.  For  that  reason,  it  is  essential  that  the  Allies 
be  agreed  upon  the  terms.  But  how  is  this  agree- 
ment to  be  reached,  when  Llovd  George  and  Clem- 
enceau refuse  to  recognize  Wilson's  principles,  par- 
ticularly concerning  the  League  of  Nations'?  .  .  . 
Wilson  has  reserved  his  influence  for  the  Peace  ne- 
gotiations. He  left  the  question  of  the  armistice  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  French  and  British  gener- 
als. The  more  time  that  elapses  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peace  negotiations  with  Germany,  the 
less  potent  will  be  Wilson's  influence  and  the  great- 
er will  be  the  opportunity  afforded  France  and 
Great  Britain  to  act  prejudicially  in  further  armis- 
tice negotiations.  Wilson  is  keenly  desirous  of  al- 
tering this  situation.  But  the  argument  is  constant- 
ly presented  that  Germany  is  in  too  unstable  a  con- 
dition to  open  negotiations.  If  circumstances  do  not 
alter  themselves  soon,  then  Wilson's  influence  will 
have  been  removed,  a  fact  which  gives  rise  to  the 
danger  that  the  Allies,  under  the  leadership  of 
France,  will  cut  short  further  negotiations  and  pre- 
pare for  her  invasion  of  Germany.)) 

But  despite  the  conspiracy  now  existing  be- 
tween Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George,  the  Krrjiz 
Zeitung  believes  it  probable  that  the  English  repre- 
sentatives may  see  fit  to  hasten  the  recognition  of 
Germany  in  order  to  oppose  the  spread  of  Bolshe- 
vism. The  article  therefore  advises  prompt  action 
in  Germany  toward  the  suppression  of  Bolshevism 
and  the  establishment  of  a  stable  government:  '(De- 
spite the  schemes  of  Clemenceau,  the  shrewd  Brit- 
ish representatives  are  not  blind  to  the  dangers  pre- 
sented to  the  Allies  by  the  liquidation  of  the  war: 
the  growth  of  Bolshevism  and  the  possibility  of  its 
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spreading  through  Germany.  Ultimately  the  opin- 
ion may  prevail  in  Great  Britain  that  it  is  a  better 
policy  not  to  impede  Germany's  recovery  by  impos- 
peace  terms.  It  is  over  this  question  particu- 
that  present  differences  between  the  Allies  may 
be  considerably  augmented. 

Furthermore,  the  prospect  of  realizing  Wil- 
son's peace  policy,  in  the  face  of  the  old  Imperialism 
and  World  Bolshevism,  will  be  greatly  increased 
provided  Germany  asserts  her  own  strength  against 
Bolshevism.  .  .  .  Does  our  misguided  Parlia- 
ment, which  follows  the  banner  of  the  Spartacus 
Party,  appreciate  how  the  immediate  re-establish- 
ment of  German  relations,  along  with  a  determined 
opposition  to  Polish  Imperialism  and  Russian  Bol- 
shevism, would  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  peace  which 
would  best  serve  the  interests  of  Germany?)) 

Germany's  peace  program 

Already  Germany  is  busily  engaged  in  rehears- 
ing her  role  for  «the  second  act.»  Vorwaerts,  Jan- 
uary 18,  outlines  in  some  detail  the  program  which 
Germany's  delegates  are  to  present  at  the  Confer- 
ence: «Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau  and  Representa- 
tive Scheidemann  have  been  designated  by  the  Cab- 
inet to  head  the  German  delegation  to  the  Peace 
Conference.  They  will  be  supported  by  a  staff  of 
economic  and  legal  experts.))  The  program  is  as 
follows: 

1.  «As  they  are  bending  every  energy  to  carry 
out  Wilson's  peace  program  and  will  diligently  ful- 
fil the  obligations  they  have  undertaken,  they  must 
refuse  to  grant  any  claims  made  by  our  former  op- 
ponents which  exceed  the  stipulations  of  that  pro- 
gram. 

2.  «They  must  oppose  the  pursuance  of  a  com- 
mercial war  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  It  is  the 
duty  of  our  representatives  to  see  to  it  that  all  steps 
toward  a  commercial  war  be  immediately  retracted 


and  that  all  possible  reparation  be  made  for  inci- 
dental damages  to  private  interests.  In  all  fairness 
and  justice,  a  permanent  agreement  should  be  made 
about  the  exchange  of  raw  products  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  life,  and  a  future  state  of  commercial  reci- 
procity between  the  nations  on  terms  as  nearly  equal 
as  possible  should  be  sought.  In  pursuance  of  this 
end,  our  practical  and  equable  adjustment  should  be 
made  by  all  the  participant  nations  toward  the  ques- 
tion of  protecting  and  securing  labor  in  accordance 
with  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  last  interna- 
tional congress. 

3.  ((Moreover,  our  representatives  are  to  de- 
clare that  Germany  is  ready  to  proceed  to  disarma- 
ment on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  other  nations.  .  .  .  Germany  has 
already  completed  her  disarmament  in  fulfilling  the 
armistice  conditions. 

4.  «The  delegates  are  instructed  emphatically 
to  insist  upon  the  return  of  all  German  prisoners  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  proceedings. 

5.  «They  are  to  demand,  moreover,  Germany's 
reinstatement  in  her  colonial  possessions  on  the 
strength  of  Wilson's  program,  and,  in  so  doing,  to 
emphasize  solicitude  for  the  well-being  of  the  na- 
tion's populations  as  the  common  obligation  of  all 
the  European  powers. 

6.  «In  treating  the  territorial  question  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  Minor,  our  representatives  will  recog- 
nize the  great  principle  of  self  determination  of  peo- 
ples as  much  when  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  others  as 
they  are  sure  to  do  when  it  serves  their  turn.  This 

s  bears  upon  the  question  of  Poland  and  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

7.  «Our  representatives  are  charged,  finally, 
to  spare  no  effort  to  obtain  the  establishment 
of  a  League  of  Nations,  working  to  this  end  in  the 

|  spirit  of  Mr.  Wilson's  proposal  and  in  conjunction 
!  with  the  disciples  of  international  arbitration;  for 
|  by  this  means  alone  can  a  state  of  lasting  peace  be 
I  inaugurated.)) 
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The  Russian  Question  at  the  Peace  Conference 
The  interval  between  the  first  plenary  session 
of  the  Peace  Conference  January  18  (Press  Review,  j 
January  22)  and  the  second  plenary  session  set  for 
January  25,  was  occupied  by  meetings  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  five  great  powers.  M.  Noulens,  the 
French  Ambassador  to  Russia,  and  M.  Scavenius,  \ 
the  Danish  Minister  to  Russia,  were  heard  on  the  j 
Russian  situation.   Announcement  was  made  Janu- 
ary  22  that  a  mission  was  to  be  sent  at  once  to 
Poland— the  United  States,  France,  Great  Britain 
and  Italy  each  to  name  two  representatives,  one  civil 
and  the  other  military.   This  announcement  was  fol- 
lowed by  another,  January  23,  to  the  effect  that  dele- 
gates from  all  the  Russian  factions  had  been  invited 
to  meet  Allied  representatives  on  Princes'  Isle,  pro- 
vided these  factions  entered  into  a  truce  during  the  j 
period  of  the  conference. 

THE  INVITATION  TO  THE  RUSSIANS 

The  official  diplomatic  communiques  of  Janu- 
ary 20  and  21  announced  that  the  heads  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  five  Associated  Great  Powers,  as- 
sisted by  their  ministers  of  foreign  affairs,  had  been  i 
engaged  in  a  consideration  of  the  relations,  if  any, 
to  exist  between  the  various  real  or  pretended  gov- 
ernments in  Russia  and  the  Peace  Conference.    At  | 
the  meeting  on  January  20,  the  delegates  heard  the  ! 
report  of  M.  Noulens,  formerly  French  ambassador  ] 
at  Petrograd  and  recently  returned  from  the  scene  ; 
of  his  activities.    On  the  following  day,  M.  de  Sea-  | 
venius,  formerly  Danish  minister  at  Petrograd,  gave  \ 
further  information  upon  the  situation.    Both  M. 
Noulens  and  M.  de  Scavenius  are  familiar  figures  to 
the  French  press,  and  although  the  official  commu- 
niques gave  no  hint  of  the  burden  of  their  testimony, 
it  was  generally  understood  that  both  favored  mili- 
tary intervention  against  the  Bolshevists,  or  at  least 
a  policy  of  blockade  and  non-recognition.  The  Matin, 
January  21,  wrote  of  M.  Noulens:  "His  thesis,  as 
known  from  the  numerous  statements  he  has  made 
since  his  arrival  in  France,  is  that  of  intervention.)) 
While  the  Petit  Journal,  January  22,  reported  that 
M.  de  Scavenius  « explained  why,  in  his  opinion,  no 
conversations  should  be  engaged  in  with  the  Bolshe- 
vists, who,  in  their  own  newspapers,  declare  them- 
selves openly  in  conflict  with  all  other  governments, 
French,  English  or  American — and  especially  with 
the  last.» 

While  the  ((Council  of  Ten»,  as  the  inner  con- 
ference of  the  five  Great  Powers  has  been  dubbed 
by  many  French  papers,  was  engaged  in  these  dis- 
cussions and  hearing  these  witnesses,  the  Russian 
question  was  the  subject  of  daily  controversy  in  the 
press,  along  the  lines  explained  in  the  Prer-s  Re- 
view of  January  18.  The  large  majority  of  con- 
servative and  republican  journals  supported  the 
policy  of  MM.  Clemenceau  and  Piehon — a  policy 


based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Bolshevists  are 
((enemies)),  and  therefore  not  to  be  received  at  the 
Preliminary  Peace  Conference.  The  Socialist  or- 
gans, on  the  other  hand,  praised  the  openly  an- 
nounced suggestion  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George, — that  Bol- 
shevist delegates  be  invited  to  Paris. 

In  the  midst  of  this  controversy  appeared  the 
official  communique  of  January  22,  declaring,  in  re- 
strained and  measured  language,  the  authorship  of 
which  everyone  was  quick  to  recognize,  that  the  As- 
sociated Powers  are  the  friends  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, that  they  desire  only  to  help  them,  that  they 
«recognize  the  revolution  without  reservation)),  that 
they  do  not  intend  to  favor  or  assist  one  Russian 
group  as  against  the  others,  and  that  « their  sole  and 
sincere  purpose  is  to  do  what  they  can  to  bring  Rus- 
sia peace  and  an  opportunity  to  find  her  way  out 
of  her  present  troubles. »  To  this  end,  the  com- 
munique announced  the  invitation  of  the  five  Great 
Powers  to  « every  organized  group  that  is  now  ex- 
ercising or  attempting  to  exercise  political  author- 
ity or  military  control  anywhere  in  Siberia,  or  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  European  Russia  as  they  stood 
before  the  war  just  concluded  (except  Finland),  to 
send  representatives,  not  exceeding  three  repre- 
sentatives for  each  group,  to  the  Princes'  Island, 
Sea  of  Marmora,  where  they  will  be  met  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Associated  Powers. »    The  pur- 
pose of  this  proposed  meeting  is  to  ascertain  the 
wishes  of  the  Russian  people  and  to  bring  about,  if 
possible,  «some  understanding  and  agreement  by 
which  Russia  may  work  out  her  own  purposes,  and 
happy  co-operative  relations  may  be  established  be- 
tween her  people  and  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world.»    As  a  condition  to  the  acceptance  of  this 
invitation,  the  five  Great  Powers  require  the  with- 
drawal of  armed  forces  sent  against  peoples  living 
outside  the  pre-war  boundaries  of  European  Rus- 
sia, against  Finland,  or  against  peoples  whose  au- 
tonomy is  contemplated  by  the  ((Fourteen  Points», 
and  the  cessation  of  « aggressive  military  action.)) 
The  communique  announced  February  15  as  the 
date  of  the  proposed  meeting,  and  requested  a 
prompt  reply  from  the  interested  parties, — to  whom 
it  was  despatched  by  wireless  at  four  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  January  23  (Journal.  January  23). 

THE  INVITEES 

The  Temp-,  January  25,  publishes  a  statement 
made  by  the  delegates— MM.  Roussanoff  and  Souk- 
homline — of  the  Russian  Socialist-Revolutionary 
!  party  to  the  International  Socialist  Conference  at 
Berne,  in  which  is  given  the  following,  enumeration 
of  the  Russian  factions  probably  included  in  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Allied  Powers: 

1.  The  Council  of  the  Commissaries  of  the  Peo- 

ple at  Moscow,  presided  over  by  Lenin. 

2.  The  Constituent  Assembly,  or  rather,  since 

it  is  no  longer  in  plenarv  session,  the  com- 
mittee anrf  congress  of  its  members.  This 
group  has  organized  in  the  Ural  region  and 
on  the  Volga  a   « popular  army»  which 
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fights  both  the  Bolshevists  and  Admiral 
Koltehak  (now  in  control  at  Omsk).  The 
president  of  this  committee  is  Volsky  It 
appears  that  Koltehak  has  arrested  some 
members  of  the  Constituent,  including  its 
president  Tchernof. 

3.  The  government  of  Omsk,  in  Siberia,  actu- 

ally under  the  control  of  Admiral  Koltehak. 

4.  The  government  of  Vinnitchenko  at  Kiev. 

5.  The  Esthonian,  Lithuanian  and  Lettish  gov- 

ernments. 

6.  The  government  of  General  Denikine  at 

Ekaterinodar. 

7.  The  government  of  Tchaikovsky  at  Arch- 

angel. 

8.  The  government  of  Tseretelli  and  Tcheidze 

a  I  Tiflis. 

9.  The  other  governments  in  Caucasia. 

10.  The  central  committee  of  the  Socialist-Revo- 

lutionary Party — said  to  be  the  principal 
adversary  of  the  Bolshevists  in  the  regions 
under  their  control. 

11.  The  League  for  the  Regeneration  of  Russia, 

including  moderate  Socialists  and  radical 
bourgeoisie. 

12.  The  central  committee  of  the  Social-Demo- 

cratic Labor  Party. 
There  might  have  been  added  to  this  list  the 
governments  of  Kouban  and  Perm,  which  M.  Sazon- 
off,  one-time  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Czar, 
claims  to  represent  in  Paris.  Finally,  there  may  be 
considered  the  Russian  exiles  and  «patriots»  abroad, 
among  whom  Prince  Lvoff,  now  in  Paris,  is  the  best 
known. 

As  to  the  reaction  of  most  of  these  many  groups 
to  the  invitation  of  the  Allies,  there  is  no  hint  in 
the  French  press.  It  is  generally  assumed,  however, 
that  the  Bolshevists  themselves  will  accept  it. 

The  authors  of  the  statement  published  in  the 
Temps,  Houssanoff  and  Soukhomline,  both  Social- 
ists of  the  international  type,  «can  but  rejoice  at  the 
wise  resolution  adopted  by  the  Conference  on  the 
proposal  of  President  Wilson.))  It  may  be  assumed 
then  that  they  would  like  to  visit  the  Princes'  Isle. 

As  to  the  Esthonian  government  at  Reval,  the 
Temps,  January  23,  published  an  interview  with  M. 
Pusla,  that  government's  representative  in  Paris,  in 
which  he  is  quoted  as  saying  that  on  principle  his 
government  would  not  refuse  any  opportunity  to 
set  forth  its  views  to  the  Great  Powers  and  would 
send  delegates  to  the  Princes'  Isle  as  well  as  to  Paris 

M.  Sazonoff  and  Prince  Lvoff,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  naturally  displeased,  and  there  is  reported  to  be 
general  indignation  in  anti-Bolshevist  Russian  cir- 
cles in  Paris.    The  Matin,  January  23,  reported  M.  j 
Sazonoff  to  have  said:    «The  terms  of  President 
Wilson's  proposal  contain  for  us,  if  not  a  threat,  at 
least  a   warning.    ...    I  shall   not  go  to   the  i 
Princes'  Isle.»    Prince  Lvoff  lias  similar  sentiments, 
(dl  is  a  fatal  deed,))  he  said,  according  to  the  In- 
transigeant,  January  23.    «How  can  one  ask  Russian  I 
patriots  to  gather  to  discuss  anything  whatever  with 
the  men  who  at  Brest-Litovsk  delivered  Russia  to 
the  Germans?    .    .    .    This  sort  of  semi-official  rec- 
ognition of  Bolshevism  will  cost  us  a  month's  time  ! 
and  increase  the  difficulties  of  suppressing  the  move- 
ment.   .    .    .    This    attempt    at    conciliation  is 
odious.    .    .    .    It  is  pure  madness  to  believe  that 
Lenin  will  withdraw  his  troops,  com;1  to  a  confer- 
ence and  accept  any  sort  of  an  election  in  Russia.)) 

The  Temps,  January  25.  remarked:     «If,  as  it 


appears  to  be  believed,  the  Russian  Governments  of 
Omsk,  Ekaterinodar  and  Archangel  share  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Russians  who  recognize  them  or  represent 
them  in  France,  no  delegate  from  these  governments 
will  go  to  Prinkipo.» 

M.  Sidorenko,  a  member  of  the  present  Ukrain- 
ian Government,  has  .just  arrived  in  Paris.  The 
Temps,  January  25,  quotes  him  as  saying:  «The 
Ukraine  is  an  independent  republic,  possessing  an 
organized  government,  a  definite  constitution  and 
an  army.  It  considers  the  question  of  its  independ- 
ence as  already  determined.  The  representatives  of 
its  Government  cannot  sit  down  at  the  same  table 
with  those  of  the  Bolshevists,  its  enemies,  whom  it 
is  now  fighting  and  whom  it  has  repulsed  for  more 
than  a  year.» 

THE  SCENE  OF  THE  PROPOSED  CONFERENCE 

«The  Princes'  Isles  are  nine  in  number:  four 
large  islands — Proti,  Antigoni,  Halki  and  Prinkipo: 
and  five  small  islands — Oxia,  Plati,  Pita,  Neandros 
and  Anthirovitha. 

«To  Oxia  were  deported  in  1910,  on  the  order  of 
the  Young  Turks,  the  dogs  of  Constantinople  to  the 
number  of  several  thousand.  They  perished  of  hun- 
ger. This  fact  inspired  Rostand  to  propose,  in  one 
of  his  last  poems,  to  banish  to  that  island  William  II 
and  various  German  sovereigns. 

«To  Prinkipo  (in  the  Turkish  Bouyouk-Ada — 
the  great  island)  were  exiled  during  the  old  days  of 
Byzantium,  the  queens,  princes  and  other  illustrious 
personages  who  were  looked  upon  with  disfavor. 
The  Empress  Irene  was  banished  to  this  island  and 
died  there.  The  island  is  eight  kilometers  in  cir- 
cumference. It  consists  of  two  hills,  separated  by  a 
deep  valley.  The  town  of  Prinkipo,  made  up  of  vil- 
las surrounded  with  gardens  where  dwelt  before  the 
war  a  rich  colony  of  Greeks  and  foreigners,  is  sit- 
uated in  an  amphitheatre  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island.  The  view  is  splendid.  Before  one  is  a  huge 
lake,  formed  on  the  left  by  the  islands  which  ap- 
pear like  a  continuous  tongue  of  land,  and  on  the 
right  by  the  coast  of  Asia.  In  the  distance  is  Con- 
stantinople with  its  domes  and  minarets  shining  in 
the  sun. 

<dn  this  lonely  island  is  perhans  to  be  decided 
the  fate  of  Bussia.»  (Petite  Republique,  January  24). 

SUMMARY  OF  PRESS  OPINION 

The  reaction  of  all  sections  of  the  French  press 
to  this  «coup  de  theatre,))  as  the  Matin  described  the 
new  Russian  policy,  was  immediate.  And  little  won- 
der: for  it  is  a  direct  reversal  of  the  published  state- 
ments of  the  policy  of  the  French  Government  (Press 
Review,  January  18).  With  but  few  exceptions  the 
Conservative  papers  are  frankly  annoved:  the 
Temps,  Journal  des  Debats,  Journal  and  Rappel  op- 
pose the  new  policy  with  restrained  language;  the 
Figaro,  Matin,  Petit  Journal  and  Oeuvre  seem  to  rec- 
ognize the  good  intentions  which  inspire  it  but  are 
sceptical  of  results;  the  Echo  de  Paris,  Democratic 
Noiwelle,  Victoire,  Avenir  and  Gaulois  are  violent 
and  bitter  in  their  criticism  of  the  Conference  in 
general  and  of  President  Wilson  in  particular.  All 
these  papers  find  consolation  onlv  in  the  fact  that 
the  Bolshevists  have  not,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had 
proposed,  been  invited  to  Paris  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Radical  and  Socialist  pa- 
pers are  almost  unanimously  and  enthusiastically  in 
support  of  «the  Wilson  resolution.).  The  lntran- 
sigeant,  Radical,  Petite  Republique,  Evenement  and 
Pays  praise  the  American  President  on  his  decision. 
The  Socialist  journals — the  France  Libre,  Heure, 
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Verite,  Humanite,  Populaire,  Bataille  and  Journal 
du  Peuple  not  only  shower  Mr.  Wilson  with  bou- 
quets, but  heap  scorn  and  ridicule  upon  the  discom- 
fited French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Pichon. 

M.  Clemenceau's  Homme  Libre  appears  to  be 
the  only  important  Paris  paper  which  fails  to  com- 
ment upon  the  Conference's  decision. 

CONSERVATIVE  PRESS  COMMENT 

The  Temps,  January  24,  writes  with  a  concilia- 
tory but  critical  pen:    «The  governments  of  the 
Great  Powers  have,  in  good  faith,  sought  an  agree- 
ment on  Russian  affairs.   They  have  reached  a  de- 
cision, proposed  by  President  Wilson  and  designed 
to  reconcile  divergent  opinions.    It  is  in  the  same 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  good  faith  that  the  public 
should  discuss  their  decision.    Sincerity  does  not 
permit  us  to  limit  ourselves  to  praise.   But  our  criti- 
cisms will  not  weaken  our  will  to  preserve  unity  v 
The  Temps,  while  admitting  that  Russia  could  not 
be  left,  as  the  extreme  Socialists  and  the  Royalists 
have  suggested,  «to  stew  in  her  own  juice, »  is  yet 
pleased  that  the  proposal  to  receive  Bolshevist  rep- 
resentatives in  Paris  has  been  ((definitely  aban- 
doned."    <(  The  French  public  congratulates  itself 
and  its  government  on  that  point    ...    a  nega- 
tive result,  but  exceedingly  precious. »    It  would  be 
indiscreet  to  predict  the  results  of  the  proposed 
meeting  at  that  ((diplomatic  lazaret»,  the  Princes' 
Isle;  and  «we  are  all  bound  to  wish  that  the  Asso- 
ciated Governments  may  succeed  in  their  task  of 
peace,  wherever  they  undertake  it.»    The  Temps, 
asks,  however,  if,  on  their  own  proclaimed  princi- 
ples of  justice,  it  is  right  to  class  together  the  Rus- 
sians who  have  resisted  treason  and  assassination, 
with  the  traitors  and  murderers.  Furthermore, 
does  not  the  new  policy,  in  its  dealings  with  the  Bol- 
shevists, «take  force  for  its  criterion.))    Finally,  it 
appears  to  the  Temps  that  the  proposal  for  an  arm- 
istice in  Russia  really  favors  the  Bolshevists,  who 
live  by  an  internal  policy  of  terror  and  persecution, 
as  against  their  adversaries,  who  can  combat  them  i 
only  by  open  war.  For  an  answer  to  these  criticisms, 
the  public  «will  look  in  vain  to  the  declaration  of  the 
Associated  Governments.   The  generosity  of  the  de- 
liberators  only  makes  clearer  the  faults  in  their  de- 
cision." 

August  Gauvain,  writing  in  the  Journal  des  De- 
bats,  January  24,  finds  the  proposed  solution  of  the 
Russian  question  ((disconcerting.  Inspired  by  the 
most  generous  ideals,  it  was  proposed  by  President 
Wilson.))  It  is  however  not  at  all  certain  that  the 
proposed  meeting  will  be  held.  «To  judge  from  cer- 
tain confidential  information  given  yesterday  even- 
ing, the  Governments  of  Omsk  and  Ekaterinoslav 
would  not  be  at  all  disposed  to  send  representatives. 
Indeed  one  can  hardly  picture  M.  Sazonoff  conferr- 
ing with  Lenin.  The  majority  of  the  Russians  who 
are  likely  to  be  chosen  by  the  anti-Bolshevist  groups 
have  had  relatives  assassinated  or  tortured  by  the 
orders  of  Lenin.  The  thought  of  going  to  sit  beside 
the  butchers  of  their  relatives  will  not  please  them.)) 
The  Avenir,  January  23,  treats  the  policy  sarcasti- 
cally. «On  President  Wilson's  proposal  we  are  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  the  representatives  of 
the  different  Russian  groups,  including  the  Bolshe- 
vists, in  an  accursed  island  near  Constantinople,  as 
if  the  plague  were  to  be  exorcized  by  this  new  con- 
tact. .  .  .  We  are  not  uneasy  as  to  the  results 
of  the  conversations.  Either  Bolshevism  will  appear 
in  its  true  form  and  President  Wilson  himself  will 


condemn  ii;  or  Lenin  will  capitulate  and  return  to 
his  proper  place,  and  Russia  will  again  find  her 
equilibrium  by  rejecting  her  strange  government. 
President  Wilson  will  soon  be  satisfied.  .  .  .  We 
shall  only  regret  that  he  was  not  satisfied  sooner.)) 

Gustave  Herve  in  the  Victoire,  January  23,  is.  as 
usual,  less  discreet.    «The  lecture  which  President 
Wilson  addresses  to  the  different  Russian  parties  is 
similar  to  that  which  he  addressed  with  evangelical 
patience  to  the  belligerents  during  two  years  of  the 
Great  War,  before  he  himself  decided  to  participate 
in  the  quarrel.    Its  thought  springs  from  a  large 
heart  and  from  a  scrupulous  conscience,  and  its 
method  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  on  its  side  jus- 
ice  and  the  appearances  of  justice.   If  Lenin  re  fuses 
to  send  delegates  or  rejects  the  offered  conciliation, 
he  will  put  himself  in  a  bad  position  and  then,  with- 
out scruple,  the  just  judge  of  international  peace 
will  draw  his  powerful  swrord  and  annihilate  the 
agents  of  the  devil  who  have  scorned  his  olive 
branch.  This  method,  however,  has  the  great  incon- 
!  venience  of  prolonging  the  sufferings  of  the  patient 
who  awaits  aid,  and  of  costing  in  the  end  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  blood.  What  a  saving  of  blood  and 
suffering  if  President  Wilson  had  not  waited  nearly 
three  years  before  taking  part  in  the  war  on  behalf 
of  the  victims  and  against  the  butchers !  What  econ- 
omy of  blood  and  suffering  there  would  be  for  Rus- 
sia if  we  did  not  lose  such  precious  time  in  vain  at- 
tempts at  conciliation ! »   Even  if  Lenin  should  come 
to  the  Princes'  Isle,  Herve  thinks  that  he  will  refuse 
to  accept  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  Russian 
problem:  the  election  of  a  constituent  assembly. 
For  «to  ask  Lenin  and  Trotsky  to  allow  the  holding 
of  loyal  elections  for  a  constituent  assembly,  is  to 
ask  them  to  commit  suicide. »    Herve  thinks  that  in 
the  end  an  armed  expedition  to  Petrograd  will  be 
necessary  and  refuses  to  approve  of  these  « useless 
palavers,» — merely  «in  order  to  be  agreeable  to 
President  Wilson. » 

The  conservative-((reformist»  Democratie  Nou- 
velle,  January  24,  violently  assails  the  ((hypocritical 
words»  of  this  ((extraordinary  decision.))  ((How- 
ever great  our  distrust  of  the  regime  of  the  politi- 
cians, we  sincerely  confess  that  we  did  not  think  it 
capable  of  falling  so  low  in  its  surrender  to  the  nar- 
ty  of  anarchy.  .  .  .  This  policy  of  the  Allies, 
recognizing  Bolshevism  as  an  organized  government 
or  capable  of  becoming  such  (if  it  but  turns  up  its 
thumbs  a  bit),  is  monstrous,  and  ought  to  arouse  the 
indignation  of  civilized  minds.  .  .  .  Well,  Mr. 
Wilson !  Well,  Mr.  Lloyd  George!  Well,  M.  Clem- 
eneeau!  Is  it  truly  and  sincerely  your  serious 
opinion  that  the  authors  of  such  terrible  crimes 
carry  on  their  persons  the  germs  of  a  new  civiliza- 
tion? .  .  .  The  regime  of  politicians  has  long 
required  merely  clever  men;  but,  in  order  to  save  it 
today,  there  are  needed  resolute  men  who  will  sit 
upon — pardon  the  word — the  old  ideas  by  which  you 
have  won  your  daily  bread;  since  you  are  not  such 
men  you  recoil — but  your  defeat  is  not  ours.)) 

Most  violent  of  all  opinions  is  that  of  the  Echo 
de  Paris,  January  24.  The  writer,  Pertinax,  re- 
marks: «If  the  agents  of  the  Allies  ever  reach  Con- 
stantinople, they  will  find  nearby  the  image  of  the 
destiny  which  we  are  preparing  for  Russia  by  a  pol- 
icy in  which  ignorance  contends  with  presumption. 
We  mean  the  little  island  to  which  the  Young  Turks 
once  sent  all  the  dogs  of  which  they  wished  to  purge 
the  streets  of  Constantinople.  For  some  weeks 
frightful  howlings  were  heard.  Then  came  the  si- 
lence of  a  charnel-house.»    Pertinax  finds  some 
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comfort  in  the  fact  that  «senseless  though  it  be,  the 
proposal  has  at  least  the  merit  of  ridding  us  all  of 
the  still  more  dangerous  suggestion  of  bringing  Bol- 
shevist delegates  to  Paris. »  His  concluding  para- 
graph is  even  more  bitter:  « Ideology,  ignorance, 
electioneering  politics:  these  are  the  evil  guests  at 
the  Quai  d'Orsay.  .  .  .  What  an  image  of  the 
Society  of  Nations  is  being  prepared  for  us !  Words 
substituted  for  acts  are  weak  and  innocent  sacrifices 
to  the  strong  and  to  the  criminal.  If  such  is  the  dis- 
position of  the  minds  engaged,  may  they  be  detained 
no  longer  with  ambitious  projects — which  imply 
greatest  responsibilities — and  may  they  be  occupied 
purely  and  simply  with  the  task  of  imposing  on  Ger- 
many the  preliminaries  of  peace. » 

The  Figaro,  January  23,  usually  more  or  less  in 
accord  with  the  Echo,  offers  a  striking  contrast  to 
such  language.  Although  somewhat  sceptical  of  the 
success  of  the  new  policy  toward  Russia,  Alfred  Ca- 
pus  praises  its  conception.  «The  nobility  of  its  pur- 
pose is  incontestable.))  Even  if  the  new  policy  pro- 
duces only  a  cessation  of  civil  war  in  Russia,  «it  will 
be  one  of  the  most  magnificent  acts  in  history.  .  .  . 
The  solution  of  the  Russian  problem  has  not  yet  been 
found;  but  a  broad  and  fair  inquiry  into  it  has  been 
opened  by  the  Associated  Powers  and  under  their 
responsibility.)) 

Royalist  opinion  is  reflected  by  an  article  in  the 
Gaulois,  January  23,  entitled  «a  dangerous  deci- 
sion.)) The  writer  characterizes  dealing  with  the 
Bolshevist  representatives  as  «the  most  wicked  of 
all  policies  with  regard  to  the  Russian  revolution. 
The  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilson  .  .  .  pro- 
duces precisely  that  which  one  wished  to  avoid:  offi- 
cial and  direct  contact  with  the  Bolshevists. »  The 
writer  can  see  no  justifiable  result  arising  from  the 
interview  on  the  Princes'  Isle,  «to  which  they  used  to 
deport  the  mad  dogs  of  Constantinople.))  The  Ac- 
tion Francaise,  January  23,  attacked  the  Conference : 
«It  lives  in  a  world  of  words. » 

The  great  Paris  dailies,  as  usual,  do  not  express 
strong  opinions.  The  Matin,  January  23,  character- 
izes President  Wilson's  proposal  as  «a  great  and 
bold  idea.»  To  the  question  as  to  whether  the  idea 
is  really  practical  and  capable  of  results,  the  Matin 
makes  no  answer.  It  expects  that  the  Bolshevists 
will  send  delegates  to  the  «sanatorium»  in  the  Sea 
of  Marmora.  The  Petit  Parisien,  January  23,  avoids 
the  thorny  problem  of  Russia  by  saying  that  the  offi- 
cial communique  is  long  enough  to  need  no  com- 
ment. The  Petit  Journal,  January  23,  wishes  «lhat 
the  generous  hopes  of  the  Associated  Powers  may 
not  be  deceived.))  The  Journal,  January  23, —  an- 
other of  the  Paris  ('dreadnoughts  of  the  press» — la- 
ments athe  triumph  of  Lenin. »  The  opponents  of 
the  Bolshevists  «have  nothing  to  do  but  to  yield. » 

RADICAL  PRESS  COMMENT 

The  group  of  more  radical  republican  papers, 
journals  of  liberal  opinion  and  small  circulation,  is 
generally  in  support  of  the  decision  of  the  Confer- 
ence. 

Lt.  Colonel  Pris  in  the  Radical,  January  24,  al- 
though considering  the  decision  likely  to  produce  a 
regrettable  delay,  remarks:  ((President  Wilson  is  a 
wise  and  just  man.  ...  In  view  of  his  charac- 
ter I  think  that  the  decision  should  be  considered  as 
a  tentative  ultimatum  designed  to  secure  precise  in- 
formation as  to  the  intentions  of  the  several  parties 
in  Russia,  before  taking  a  definite  position.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  it  is  a  question  of  sending  men  to  their 
death.))   Whether  Lenin  and  Trotsky  accept  the  pro- 


posal, «matters  little  to  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of 
the  world;  he  will  have  done  his  duty  and,  with  a 
free  conscience,  will  strike  with  greater  force. » 
Colonel  Pris  adds:  «the  logic  of  facts  requires  that 
we  make  preparations  just  as  if  there  were  to  be  a 
military  expedition.  In  this  case  the  greatest  bur- 
den of  the  enterprise  would  fall  to  the  American 
Army,  by  reason  of  its  present  condition  and  the 
strength  of  its  resources.  This  is  a  further  reason  by 
which  to  explain  the  decision  of  the  Conference  on 
the  initiative  of  Lloyd  George  and  President  Wil- 
son. » 

Tin.  Evcnement,  January  24,  thinks  (hat  to  re- 
gard the  decision  as  «a  capitulation  to  Bolshevism. 
.  .  .  is  to  strain  the  meaning  of  facts.»  It  believes 
that  the  Associated  Governments  must  have  addi- 
tional information  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Bolshe- 
vists. In  its  view  the  « first  condition  for  a  settle- 
ment of  Russia  must  be  the  convocation  of  the  dis- 
solved Constituent  Assembly  and  a  return  to  demo- 
cratic legality." 

The  Intransigeant,  January  23,  wrote:  ((Presi- 
dent Wilson,  whose  evangelical  mysticism  is  not 
hostile  to  realities,  handles  from  afar  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  war,  and  while  he  knows  perfectly  where 
he  is  going  he  does  not  proclaim  his  destination  at 
the  outset.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the 
reluctant  M.  Clemenceau  invite  the  Russian  dele- 
gates to  meet  representatives  of  the  Entente.  .  .  . 
i  It  may  be  that  the  meeting  will  produce  nothing. 
But  then  the  Entente,  both  morally  and  materially, 
will  have  its  hands  free  for  action.  If  there  is  only 
i  one  chance  of  success  why  refuse  if?»  The  writer 
cites  as  a  precedent  the  ((triumphant))  diplomacy  of 
President  Wilson  during  October,  1918,  and  con- 
tinues: «The  Wilsonian  method  is  no  more  infall- 
ible than  any  other  conception  of  the  human  mind 
but  it  is  supported  by  a  precedent  which  counts. 
With  what  justice  can  one  wish  to  condemn  in  ad- 
vance?)) For  the  Lanterne,  January  23,  «the  pro- 
posed solution  is  elegant,  it  brings  new  honor  to  the 
sagacity  of  M.  Wilson. » 

The  Pays,  January  24,  is  even  more  enthusiastic. 
cWhere  is  the  man  of  good  will,  where  is  the  friend 
of  truth  and  justice  who  will  not  applaud  the  resolu- 
tion, so  elegant  and  so  original,  which  President  Wil- 
son has  just  persuaded  the  Conference  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Great  Powers  to  vote?  .  .  .  The  Wilson 
resolution  has  reassured  the  mass  of  the  Russian 
people,  who,  owing  to  the  silence  of  the  Entente, 
could  but  believe  in  the  spectre  of  counter-revolu- 
tion which  the  Bolshevists  held  out  before  it.  .  .  . 
By  its  truth,  by  its  justice,  by  its  friendship,  the  Wil- 
son resolution  will  strike  a  direct  blow  at  Bolshe- 
vism, piercing  its  most  dangerous  sophisms;  and  it 
will  contribute  to  the  Russian  resurrection  and  con- 
sequently to  the  peace  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Jus- 
tice, as  all  Russian  parties  represented  at  Prinkipo 
will  admit,  will  be  expressed  by  the  convocation  of 
a  freely  elected  Constituent  Assembly,  which  will 
reconstitute  Russia  on  the  basis  of  the  social  results 
gained  by  the  revolution.))  The  only  regret  of  the 
Pays  is  that  the  date  of  the  meeting  at  Prinkipo  has 
not  bf*en  set  earlier. 

The  Petite  Republique,  January  24,  deprecates 
«so  much  noise  raised  by  the  press  over  an  act  so 
simple,  so  natural,  and,  one  might  say,  so  necessary. 
.  .  .  To  talk  with  Lenin  and  Trotsky  is  not  to  rec- 
ognize their  government;  still  less  is  it  to  approve 
their  proceedings.  ...  If  their  Government  re- 
mains deaf  to  the  counsels  which  are  going  to  be 
given  to  it,  it  will  place  itself  outside  the  Society  of 
Nations  and  many  of  those  people  who  are  hostile  to 
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intervention  will  become  partisans  of  it.  President 
Wilson  has  a  large  heart  and  a  lofty  mind.  .  .  . 
Many  a  time,  since  the  beginning  of  the  Great  War, 
he  has  done  things  the  meaning  of  which  was  at  first 
not  entirely  clear.  It  will  doubtless  be  the  same  to- 
day. His  proposal  is  but  the  first  manifestation  of  a 
just  and  profound  plan  which  will  develop  of  itself. 
It  will  soon  be  seen  that  it  was  the  only  means  of  at- 
taining the  end  which  the  Peace  Conference  has  set 
for  itself.» 

A  discordant  note  is  struck  by  the  Rappel,  Jan- 
uary 24.  While  refusing  to  pronounce  final  judg- 
ment upon  the  decision  of  the  Associated  Govern- 
ments, it  devotes  its  comment  to  an  exposition  of 
the  indignation  of  M.  Sazanoff  and  Prince  Lvoff,  and 
to  an  explanation  of  the  ease  with  which  the  Bolshe- 
vists could  be  overthrown  by  cutting  the  communi- 
cations between  Petrograd  and  Moscow. 

SOCIALIST  PRESS  COMMENT 

The  opinion  of  the  Socialist  journals  in  regard 
to  the  new  policies  toward  Russia  is  one  of  almost 
unanimous  and  enthusiastic  praise. 

The  somewhat  conservative  Socialist  journal, 
the  France  Libre,  January  23,  characterized  the  offi- 
cial communique  as  «one  of  President  Wilson's  ad- 
mirable messages.))  Although  frankly  opposed  to 
Bolshevism  as  such,  the  France  Libre  rejoices  at 
«the  complete  rupture  with  the  Russian  policy  here- 
tofore followed  by  the  Allies.  The  shades  of  the 
ancien  regime,  which  still  lived  in  our  offices  on  the 
Quai  d'Orsay,  have  been  dispelled.)) 

The  Heure,  January  23,  which  recently  was  la- 
menting the  preponderant  influence  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States  at  the  full  Peace  Confer- 
ence (see  Press  Review,  January  20),  rejoices  that 
«the  combined  efforts  of  England,  America,  and 
doubtless  also  Japan,  led  the  Allied  Conference  yes- 
terday to  a  decision  happy  alike  in  letter  and  spirit.)' 
This  '<<bold  turn  of  the  helm»  has  been  «well  re- 
ceived by  the  great  majority  of  opinion)) ;  and  there- 
fore the  Heure  attacks  the  Echo  for  the  bitter  lan- 
guage quoted  above.   To  the  suggestion  that  the  Al- 
lies may  be  made  ridiculous  bv  a  refusal  of  the  Bol- 
shevists to  treat  with  them,  the  Heure  rejoins:  «It 
is  rather  the  position  of  our  diplomats  which  is  ridic- 
ulous; their  moral  authority  is  weakened  bv  a  deci- 
sion which  can  hardly  be  called  a  success  for  them, 
after  the  famous  document  in  which  M.  Pichon  mis- 
interpreting the  English  proposal,  declared  solemn- 
ly that  he  would  never  make  contracts  with  crimi- 
nals.  The  lightheadedness  of  our  diplomacy  is  ex- 
posed to  all  eyes.   It  is  henceforth  evident  that  the 
agreement  between  America  and  England  is  com- 
plete, and  that,  under  the  existing  allotment  of  votes, 
the  decisions  of  the  Conference  are  in  the  hands  of 
our  allies.    In  this  first  result,  we  have  nothing  to 
complain  of.    But  is  it  to  have  too  much  national 
amour  propre  to  wish  that  in  the  future  a  little  more 
clearsightedness  may  spare  us  from  like  experi- 
ences?))   (Italics  not  in  original). 

The  Verite,  January  24,  writes  in  the  same 
strain:  «Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  carried 
off  a  striking  success  at  yesterday's  meeting  of  the 
Conference.  .  .  .  It  is  very  certain  that  the  deci- 
sion taken  is  a  check  for  M.  Pichon,  who  sees  the  flat 
contradiction  of  his  speech  and  his  equally  cele- 
brated letter.»  Speaking  of  the  Echo's  comment,  the 
Verite  remarks:  «This  is  the  way  in  which,  in  the 
month  of  January,  1919,  hardly  two  months  after  the 
armistice,  the  nationalist  French  press  treats  Eng- 
land and  America,  the  great  allies  of  France,  who 


have  saved  us  from  disaster!    What  ingratitude! 
What  absurdity!    What  infamy!» 

The  Humanitc,  January  23,  read  the  official 
communique  «with  the  most  profound  joy  .  .  . 
The  armed  intervention  of  the  Allies  in  Russia  is 
now  nothing  more  than  a  dead  dream,  and  the  pro- 
posal of  President  Wilson  falls,  like  a  dash  of  cold 
water,  on  the  giddy  faces  of  those  who  dreamed  it. 
The  authority  and  prestige  of  Wilson  will  be  in- 
creased still  more  by  this  decisive  action. » 

The  more  extreme  Populaire,  January  24,  an- 
nounces the  « semi-official  recognition  of  the  Bol- 
shevists .  .  .  who  have  been  the  incarnation  of 
the  social  and  political  revolution,  which  reaction- 
aries everywhere  are  fighting  because  it  has  over- 
thrown both  autocracy  and  the  domination  of  the 
moneyed  class.))  It  thus  expresses  its  feelings  to- 
ward President  Wilson:  ((The  noble  President  of 
the  United  States,  supported  by  the  realist  Lloyd 
George,  fortified  in  his  generous  purpose  by  the  ap- 
proval of  the  working  class  and  of  just  men  of  all 
nations,  has  overturned  bv  one  gesture  the  heap  of 
lies.  He  has  spoken,  and  the  wretched  combinations 
of  the  Clemenceaus  and  the  Pichons  have  vanished 
as  nightmares.  True  Frenchmen  will  always  be  pro- 
foundlv  grateful  to  this  man  who  has  twice  saved 
our  country:  first  from  the  war,  then  from  the  crime 
in  which  our  rulers  wished  to  involve  it.» 

The  syndicalist  Bataille,  January  24,  praises 
President  Wilson  for  « having  put  men  and  things 
in  their  proper  places.  .  .  .  Pichon-le-Minus- 
cule  had  onlv  bitterness  for  his  horizon»  and  was 
approved  bv  M.  Clemenceau  and  four  hundred  dep- 
uties— «four  hundred  denudes  of  a  France  which 
made  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man.» 

The  Journal  du  Peuple,  Januarv  24,  refuses,  in 
its  joy,  to  address  sharp  words  to  Clemenceau  and 
Pichon.  ((They  have  rallied  to  the  opinion  of  M. 
Wilson  and  Lloyd  George.  .  .  ■  The  absurd 
i  man  is  he  who  never  changes  or  who  changes  too 
often.  .  .  .  We  rejoice  over  this  entente  cor- 
diale.    .    .    .    Truth  is  on  the  march.)) 

The  onlv  discord  in  the  Socialistic  harmony  is 
struck  bv  the  moderate  Oeuvre,  January  23,  which 
regards  the'decision  of  the  Conference  as  « rather  re- 
markable. »  From  the  succeeding  paragraphs  of  the 
article,  it  appears  that  this  quality  arises  from  the 
previous  diametrical  disagreement  between  M. 
\  Clemenceau  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  It  seems  clear 
that  athe  arguments  of  M.  Noulens  and  M.  de  Scave- 
nius,  joined  with  those  of  M.  Pichon,  did  not  con- 
vince either  Mr.  Llovd  George  or  Mr.  Wilson."  As 
to  the  Princes'  Isle  the  Oeuvre  s  comment  is:  «The 
place  is  pleasant;  and,  besides,  it  is  easy  to  watch. »> 

The  Polish  Question  and  the  Peace  Conference 
Public  attention  has  naturally  been  focused  on 
the  week's  two  announcements  from  the  Conference 
which  were  of  first  magnitude:  the  Polish  Mission 
and  the  invitation  to  Russia.  A  solution  of  the 
problems  of  Eastern  Europe  naturally  involves 
both  Poland  and  Russia,  and  the  adoption  of  a  poli- 
cv  toward  one  country  is  partially  conditioned  by 
the  situation  in  the  other.  The  action  of  the  Con- 
ference on  the  Polish  question  came  first,  and  was 
not  so  radical  as  that  taken  with  regard  to  Russia. 
The  decision  was  merely  to  send  a  mission  to  Poland 
consisting  of  two  representatives  each,  one  civilian, 
the  other  military,  from  the  United  States,  Great 
Brtain,  France  and  Italy. 

The  Polish  tragedy  is  briefly  sketched  in  la 
France  Libre,  conservative  Socialist,  January  17: 
«It  was  not  enough  to  have  been  divided  for 
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more  than  a  century  into  opposing  camps.  .  .  . 
U  was  not  enough  during  this  war  to  have  suffered 
pillage,  rapine  and  successive  invasions,  and  to  have 
looked  on  powerless  at  the  deportation  en  masse  of 
her  population.  It  was  not  enough  to  have  de\ 
served  victory  in  an  obscure  struggle  for  independ- 
ence— with  sufferings  equal  to  those  of  the  invaded 
zones  in  France — offering  passive  but  irreducible 
opposition  to  every  Austro-German  solution.  .  .  . 
It  was  not  enough  to  leave  unpressed  a  claim  to  sov- 
ereignty over  neighboring  peoples  once  under  her 
sway.  Poland  is  again  harassed,  on  one  side  by  the 
Germans,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Bolshevists. » 

HISTORICAL  SUMMARY 

To  understand  the  highly  complicated  situation 
which  has  confronted  the  Allies  for  a  long  time  in 
Poland  and  which  the  Allied  Mission  will  investi- 
gate as  a  basis  for  an  ultmate  Allied  solution  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  a  rather  lengthy  summary  of  re- 
cent events  is  necessary. 

Poland,  even  during  her  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, continued  a  land  of  irreconcilable  internal 
differences,  the  legacy  of  her  unhappy  past.  Geo- 
graphically, as  a  result  of  the  partitions  from  1772 
to  1795,  Poland  was  divided  as  follows:  Russian 
Poland  with  an  area  of  114,000  square  kilometers 
and  a  population  of  12,300,000;  Austrian  Poland 
covering  78,000  square  kilometers  with  8,200,000  in- 
habitants; and  German  Poland  with  an  area  of 
29,000  square  kilometers  inhabited  by  2,100,000 
souls.  Upon  these  areas  each  empire  naturally  did 
its  best  to  impose  its  culture  and  influence  with 
more  or  less  success. 

During  the  war,  three  parties,  if  they  may 
be  dignified  by  this  name,  tore  Poland  with  internal 
dissensions:  the  pro-Russian  National  Democrats; 
the  pro-Austrian  Conservatives;  and  the  Democrats 
and  Socialist  Patriots  of  the  Left,  anti-Russian. 
Anti-Austrian  and  Pro-Polish,  who  fought  Russia 
until  the  revolution  and  then  fought  Germany. 
From  the  latter  faction  came  the  Polish  Legions 
upon  the  Allied  side,  and  General  Pilsudski.  This 
purelv  political  situation  is  further  complicated  by 
racial  mixtures,  for  in  Galicia  the  Ruthenians  have 
mingled  with  the  Polish  population,  and  in  Russia 
proper,  even  outside  the  Province  of  Posen,  the 
Poles  have  filtered  in. 

There  has  naturally  grown  up  an  expansionist 
sentiment,  the  heir  of  a  strong  nationalist  feeling, 
which  asks  for  Lithuania,  the  Ukraine,  Livonia,  and 
Esthonia  on  historical  grounds — demands  which  if 
satisfied  would  give  restored  Poland  a  total  popu- 
lation of  some  55,000,000.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  Polish 
expansionist  sentiment  also  demands  the  amputa- 
tion of  ;i  large  slice  of  German  territory,  similarly 
on  historical  and  ethnic  grounds.  This  demand 
covers  the  Province  of  Posen,  part  of  Silesia  and 
West  Prussia,  including  Dantzig. 

The  resentment  of  the  German  populatons  was 
naturally  aroused  by  such  demands  and  culminated 
in  open  hostilities,  toward  the  end  of  December, 
which  ended  with  the  Poles  in  possession  of  the  City 
of  Posen.  This  was  followed  by  a  successful  Polish 
advance  which  excited  the  Berlin  Government  to 
action.  Despite  their  acceptance  of  Wilson's  Thir- 
teenth Point,  they  sent  troops  to  oppose  the  Polish 
advance,  which  howevcq  continued  until  Kolmar 
and  Hohensalza  fell,  Dantzig  was  threatened,  and 
the  Poles  were  within  200  kilometers  of  Berlin,  in 
admitted  possession  of  three-fourths  of  the  Prov- 


ince of  Posen.  At  the  same  time  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing Bolshevist  menace  was  threatening  Poland  from 
the  other  side  and  Bolshevist  forces  had  entered 
Lithuania  and  were  threatening  Vilna. 

Shortly  after  the  victory  of  the  Allies,  civil  war 
\  broke  out  in  East  Galicia  between  the  Poles  on  one 
!  hand  and  the  Jews  and  Ukrainians  on  the  other. 
Bloody  anti-Jewish  pogroms  ensued,  Bolshevism 
was  here  rearing  its  head  everywhere.  Russian 
Poland  and  that  part  of  Galicia  which  had  been 
cleared  of  Ruthenians  (the  struggle  for  Lemberg 
still  continuing)  ultimately  acknowledged  the  Diet 
of  Warsaw. 

With    such    chaos   at    home,  representation 
abroad  was  difficult.    The  official  representative 
of  Poland  recognized  by  the  Allies  is  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Committee  of  Paris,  an  organization  under 
|  the  auspices  of  both  the  Polish  forces  in  France  and 
j  the  French  military  authorities.    This  has  been 
!  recognized  by  the  Diet  of  Warsaw,  an  assembly 
duly  elected  by  universal  suffrage.    To  this  Com- 
mittee, the  Galician  Assembly  sent  three  duly  se- 
;  lected  representatives  thereby  sealing  their  original 
adherence  to  the  Warsaw  Assembly.    M.  Dmowski, 
former  leader  of  the  Poles  in  the  Douma,  of  Na- 
tional Democratic  proclivities,  heads  this  delega- 
tion.   Dmowski  is  reported  to  have  anti-semitic 
tendencies,  and  charges  have  been  made  that  Jews 
ore  practically  excluded  from  the  Polish  Legions. 

The  Paris  Committee  from  the  first  supported 
the  National  Democratic  Swierzymski  Cabinet  last 
autumn,  whose  life  was  only  a  matter  of  weeks,  de- 
spite its  claim  to  represent  nine-tenths  of  Poland. 
General  Pilsudski,  a  Polish  National  hero,  was  re- 
I  leased  from  a  German  prison  at  the  moment  when 
this  Government  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  He  lent 
his  support  to  M.  Moraczewski,  formerly  a  Socialist 
deputy  in  the  Vienna  Reichsrath,  who  formed  a 
Radical  Government,  November  18.  The  Morac- 
zewski Government  was  frowned  on  in  certain 
quarters  because  of  the  report  that  Pilsudski's  anti- 
German  sentiments  were  none  too  clear,  and  the  as- 
sertion that  certain  of  its  members  were  not  entirely 
pro-Ally  and  had  even  been  in  relation  with  the 
German  Republic.  Apparently  as  a  consequence 
of  representations  to  this  effect  bv  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Committee  of  Paris,  representatives  from  this 
Cabinet  and  Pilsudski  were  held  up  for  nearlv  a 
m  nth  ai  the  French  border  until  toward  the  begin- 
ning of  January  Lieutenant  Hempel,  Pilsudski's 
aide-de-camp,  was  admitted  and  arrived  at  Paris 
preceding  the  deputation  of  three  from  the  Morac- 
zewski Government.  Hempel  admitted  freely  that 
this  Government  was  Socialist.  Moreover,  it  was 
true  that  the  Cabinet  supported  by  Pilsudski 
counted  no  representatives  from  Galician  Poland. 
However,  the  reception  accorded  these  delegates  by 
the  French  Poles  was  extremely  cordial.  At  the 
time  this  delegation  was  finally  received  in  France, 
a  mission  was  sent  by  the  British  to  the  Moraczewski 
Government  in  Poland. 

The  arrival  of  the  Pilsudski-Maraczewski  dele- 
gation served  to  complicate  the  position  of  the 
Polish  Committee  in  Paris,  for  Pilsudski,  who  was 
openly  supporting  the  ministry  in  power,  derived 
his  powers  as  the  accepted  successor  of  all  the  re- 
gents appointed  by  the  Central  Powers;  while  the 
Cabinet  he  supported  was  sitting  at  Warsaw,  for 
centuries  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the  move- 
ment for  Polish  independence.  In  addition  this 
Government  had  the  official  and  parliamentary 
recognition  of  all  the  governments  which  had  held 
sway  in  Poland  since  its  integral  national  history 
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had  begun  again,  and  was  acknowledged,  even  in 
Posen,  by  the  very  people  from  whom  the  National 
Committee  at  Paris  derived  its  power. 

Toward  mid-January,  Paderewski  himself  ar- 
rived at  Warsaw  as  the  accredited  representative  of 
Ahe  Paris  National  Committee.  Thus  both  parties 
were  present,  and  for  a  short  time  it  was  feared 
that  Pilsudski  would  ignore  Paderewski's  plea  for 
a  coalition  government  of  all  factions,  but  Paderew- 
ski, enthusiastically  supported  by  the  people,  took 
charge  of  affairs,  although  he  left  Pilsudski  in  chief 
control  until  the  formation  of  an  integral  Polish  : 
Government.  Thus  the  Moraczewski  Cabinet,  which 
had  but  lately  succeeded  in  getting  itself  accepted 
by  the  Allies,  was  followed  by  a  new  coalition  gov- 
ernment headed  by  Paderewski  and  containing 
four  National  Democrats,  three  Conservatives,  a 
National  Socialist,  and  one  Independent.  Marxist  j 
Socialists  and  Bolshevists  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  The  geographical  representation  of  this 
cabinet  is  also  fairer,  for  two  ministers  are  from 
Prussian  Poland,  and  one  from  Austrian  Poland  ! 
(Galicia). 

Elections  are  announced  for  January  26,  and 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Polish  Diet  for  February  9. 

Facing  such  a  complicated  problem  the  Allies  ! 
did  not  move  rapidly.  Their  fundamental  posi- 
tion, based  on  President  Wilson's  Thrteenth  Point, 
pledged  them  to  the  erection  of  an  ((independent 
Polish  State  .  .  .  which  should  include  the  ter-  I 
ritories  inhabited  by  indisputably  Polish  popu- 
lations, which  should  be  assured  a  free  and  secure 
access  to  the  sea;  political  and  economic  independ- 
ence; as  well  as  territorial  entirety.)) 

Having  gone  so  far  in  November,  the  Allies 
made  haste  slowly  while  the  situation  varied  be- 
tween clarity  and  darkness,  hope  and  despair.  One 
thing  could  be  clearly  seen  as  in  the  Russian  chaos 
— something  must  be  done  and  quickly.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  clear  line  of  action  the  press  reflected  the  ' 
dissensions  of  the  Poles  themselves,  papers  like  the 
Echo  de  Paris  accusing  the  Cabinet  as  a  Socialist 
body  of  being  responsible  for  all  Poland's  latest  ills, 
charging  Pilsudski  with  ignorance  of  the  political  j 
situation  in  his  own  country,  and  the  Jews  with  pro- 
Germanism.  The  Socialists  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fence  vociferated  charges  that  the  Paris  Com- 
mittee was  anti-semitic,  anti-Socialist,  anti-pro- 
letariat, and  hailed  Pilsudski  and  his  Cabinet  as  he- 
Toes.  Finally  even  papers  without  a  deep  bias  felt 
inclined  to  hint  that  the  Paris  Committee  was,  to 
quote  the  Pays,  «in  a  tower  of  ivory. »  Finally,  | 
however,  with  the  arrival  of  the  Pilsudski  and  Cabi- 
net delegates,  even  the  most  extreme  Paris  papers 
hoped  for  a  union  sacree. 

Meanwhile  the  Polish  legions  remained  in 
France,  the  Germans  and  Bolsheviks  menaced  the 
country,  and  the  nationalist  demands  of  the  Poles 
were  multiplied.  The  position  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment as  expressed  by  M.  Pichon,  Pays,  January 
17,  was  that  as  the  National  Committee  at  Paris  had 
the  «  tadhesion  of  the  Diet  of  Posen*  and  that  of 
the  Galician  groups,  it  was  in  his  eyes  (the  real  of- 
ficial government  of  Poland)  ».  A  position  which 
naturally  won  for  him  and  the  Government  some 
choice  specimens  of  Socialist  rhetoric. 

Finally  the  official  report  of  the  Supreme  Inter- 
Allied  War  Council,  Petite  Republique,  January  14. 
announced:  «The  Allied  High  Command  deems  it 
indispensable  that  the  two  Polish  divisions  which 
are  to  be  sent  to  Poland  be  supported  by  a  certain 


number  of  Allied  detachments.))  Here  matters 
stood  when  the  sending  of  the  mission  to  Poland 
was  announced. 

PRESS  COMMENT  ON  THE  MISSION  TO  POLAND 

This  announcement  can  by  no  means  be  said 
to  have  aroused  any  sort  of  enthusiasm.  Even  the 
Socialists  felt  compelled  to  point  out  that  the  mis- 
sion could  not  fail  to  consume  valuable  time,  al- 
though they  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  hint  at  the  ruin 
of  Poland  as  a  result,  which  was  the  tone  of  the 
Debats..  .With  such  views  among  the  radicals  it  can 
easily  be  inferred  what  the  conservatives  had  to 
say:  their  views  were  unanimous  and  differed  only 
in  their  expression. 

The  Petit  Parisien,  January  23,  summarized  the 
Polish  situation  as  follows:  «The  Poles  are  getting 
the  better  of  the  Germans  at  Bromberg  and  Lisda. 
In  Galicia,  they  are  extending  their  positions  about 
Lemberg.  Unfortunately  we  learn  in  a  despatch 
from  Prague  that  the  Bolsheviks  appear  to  have 
gained  Kiev  and  to  have  driven  out  the  Ukrainian 
Government  .  '.  .  and  threaten  to  take  Poland 
from  the  rear.  A  Franco-English  Mission  has  ar- 
rived at  Cracow  and  has  been  very  well  received  by 
the  people.  It  is  said  that  this  mission  will  attempt 
u  reconciliation  between  the  Ukrainians  and  Poles. 

.  .»  Failing  a  frontal  and  direct  attack  on 
the  Bolsheviks,  the  Allies  must  «give  immediate  aid 
to  General  Pilsudski)..  When  the  appointment  of 
the  mission  dashed  all  hopes  of  this  immediate  ac- 
tion, the  paper,  January  24,  said:  ((Direct  interven- 
tion even  with  the  constituted  army  at  Luneville 
seems  postponed  to  the  Greek  kalends.  .  .  . 
For  a  commission  of  inquiry  pure  and  simple  is  sub- 
stituted .  .  .  which  will  find  out  nothing  we  do 
not  know  already.  .  .  We  have  now  two 
groups  representing  the  Poles  .  .  .  this  seems 
to  be  enough,  even  too  much,  as  it  appears  they  do 
not  agree  any  too  well.)) 

A  like  view  is  held  by  the  royalist  Action  Fran- 
chise, January  23:  «We  see  neither  the  French 
spirit  nor  an  appreciation  of  the  lessons  of  war  in 
the  dilatory  solution  of  the  Polish  queston  .  .  . 
It  would  appear  that  Poland  has  suddenly  become 
an  unknown  land.  .  .  .  The  real  question  is  to 
know  whether  or  not  Poland  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  European  equilibrium.  Since  it  is  by 
all  evidence,  there  is  no  time  to  lose  in  delegations 
which  will  see  nothing.))  The  Echo  de  Paris,  Janu- 
ary 24,  is  bitterly  resigned :  ((According  to  the  most 
reliable  witnesses.  Poland  can  resist  the  Russian 
Revolution,  which  threatens  it  internally  and  ex- 
ternally, only  a  few  weeks  longer.  She  has  little 
food  and  no  arms  or  munitions.  Eighteen  German 
divisions  are  grouped  about  Dantzig.  What  doubt 
is  there  about  this  state  of  afairs?  If  we  leave- 
Russia  to  its  fate,  it  is  urgent  that  we  raise  the  Polish 
dike.  ...  All  five  powers  are  equally  incapable 
of  action.» 

It  remained  for  the  Journal  des  Debats,  Janu- 
ary 24,  in  the  person  of  the  usually  self-contained 
Gauvain  to  see  the  direst  results  in  the  immediate 
future.  «The  mission  will  return  after  about  five 
weeks,  that  it  is  in  March;  it  will  be  A^ril  before  the 
Conference  can  deliberate  on  Polish  affairs.  .  .  . 
Now  the  Poles  affrm  that  menaced  as  they  are  by 
the  Bolsheviks,  the  Germans,  and  the  Ruthenians, 
they  can  only  hold  out  by  themselves  some  five  or 
six  weeks.  It  is  indispensable,  if  the  Allies  do  not 
wish  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  a  catastrophe, 
to  send  to  Poland  in  haste  at  least  the  two  Polish 
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divisions  now  in  France,  if  not  Allied  troops. »  In 
this  view,  Gauvain  finds  himself  in  the  erratic  com- 
pany of  Herve,  Victoire,  January  23:  «If  Bolshe- 
vism invades  Poland  in  the  two  months  required 
for  the  investigation  by  the  Allied  Mission,  the  Allies 
will  be  unable  to  deny  that  they  have  at  least  looked 
on  complacently.)) 

Even  among  the  Socialists,  the  gloom  is  not  en- 
tirely dissipated,  for  the  France  Libre,  January  23 
says,  «If  it  is  assumed  that  the  mission  is  quickly 
named,  ...  the  journey  to  be  profitable  and 
the  investigation  to  be  sufficient,  will  require  time. 

.  .  .  What  a  state  of  unreadiness,  what  useless 
delays.).  The  Verite,  January  24,  a  paper  much 
more  radical  than  la  France  Libre,  regards  the 
Polish  question  like  the  Russian  problem  as  «gotten 
out  of  the  way,  not  solved,))  and  adding  that  the 
mission  seems  ((calculated  to  gain,  or  rather  to  lose, 
time»,  and  agreeing  with  the  Petit  Parisien  that  both 
factions  in  Poland  are  sufficiently  well  represented 
at  Paris.  To  the  Humanite,  January  23,  which  the 
reactionary  and  conservative  papers  like  to  call  a 
Bolshevist  paper,  the  ray  of  comfort  in  the  solution 
is  that  this  decision  is  a  check  for  M.  Pichon's  policy 
of  ((reaction,  nationalism,  anti-semitisni)>  and  that 
it  gives  hope  of  «the  continued  progress  of  the  forces 
of  democracy  and  Socialism)). 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Avenir,  January  23, 
and  the  Oeuvre,  January  23,  refuse  to  be  stampeded. 
The  Avenir,  although  feeling  that  at  present  there 
is  «no  mystery  to  elucidate,))  still  sees  hope  of  es- 
cape from  the  ((intestine  difficulties))  by  the  coali- 
tion under  Paderewski  favored  by  M.  Pichon's  | 
policy.  As  to  the  Bolshevist  menace,  «the  Poles  can 
resist  this  alone,  if  the  German  pressure  is  re- 
moved)). The  Allies  can  easily  manage  this  by 
((carrying  things  with  a  high  hand  along  the  Rhine». 
If  these  factors  are  admitted,  there  is  still  time  for 
something  beside  the  ((nomination  of  investigating  j 
commissions.))  The  Oeuvre  makes  an  important  \ 
contribution  to  the  discussion  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  «a  military  intervention  by  the  j 
Allies  in  Poland  would  inevitably  prolong  hostili- 
ties against  Bolshevist  Russia.  The  Polish  problem 
is  indissolubly  linked  to  the  Russian  problem  and 
one  cannot  be  solved  by  force  without  involving  the 
same  solution  for  the  other.  This  was  the  observa- 
tion of  President  Wilson,  and  in  view  of  the  justice 
of  his  position,  the  sending  of  the  Polish  divisions  to 
Dantzig  was  postponed.)) 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— DUTCH 

The  Organization  of  the  Peace  Conference 

The  Algemeen  Handehblad  (Liberal)  January 
19,  giving  a  weekly  review  of  the  European  political 
events,  gives  much  space  to  the  Peace  Conference. 
It  seems  safe  to  accept  this  paper's  opinion  as  the 
opinion  of  the  greater  majority  of  the  people  in  Hol- 
land, as  all  the  Dutch  papers  very  generally  agree 
on  the  questions  which  are  carefully  figured  out  by 
this  important  newspaper. 

The  Algemeen  Handehblad  writes  as  follows: 
cThey  do  not  get  along  very  rapidly  with  the  Peace 
Conference.  The  representatives  of  the  larger  pow- 
ers have  come  together,  but  it  immediately  appeared 
that  during  the  preliminary  conferences  the  gentle- 
men did  not  by  any  means  agree.  As  these  prelimi- 
nary conferences  were  held  only  between  five  of  the 
associated  governments — America,  England,  France, 
Italy  and  .Ta^an  -one  can  readily  form  a  picture  of 
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what  may  be  expected  when  the  representatives  of 
the  other  Allied  countries  take  their  places  at  the 
peace  table  in  the  fight  against  the  Central  Powers. 
There  is  no  mutual  agreement  as  far  as  the  formal 
questions  are  concerned;  bu,t  anyone  who  is  some- 
what optimistic  may  console  himself  with  the 
thought  that  these  formal  questions  are  really  the 
most  difficult  ones,  and  that  there  is  therefore  a  real 
chance  of  absolute  mutual  understanding  when  the 
real  work  of  the  Conference  starts.  However,  one 
needs  to  be  very  optimistic  to  think  in  this  manner. 

«At  present,  the  peace  questions  proper  are  not 
being  taken  up,  but  only  the  organization  of  the  con- 
ference. An  agreement  was  necessary  as  to  the 
number  of  representatives  to  which  each  state  was 
entitled.  Although  the  leading  men  seemed  to 
come  to  an  understanding,  some  of  the  smaller  Al- 
lies did  not  approve  of  it  at  all.  Take,  for  instance^ 
Belgium,  which  had  already  designated  three  repre- 
sentatives to  look  after  its  own  interests,  and  was 
informed  that  only  two  of  its  delegates  could  be 
present.  Belgium,  the  country  that  did  and  suf- 
fered so  much  during  the  war,  protested,  and  Serbia 
followed  suit.  The  result  was  that  both  finally  got 
what  they  wanted.  The  representation  of  Russia 
also  had  to  be  arranged,  and  this  question  has  not 
yet  been  solved,  because  some  apparently  wished  to 
allow  the  Bolsheviks  to  be  present,  and  while  others, 
who  think  of  the  example  of  Brest-Litovsk,  consider 
this  a  great  danger. 

((Finally,  the  question  of  censorship  during  the 
Peace  Conference  had  to  be  agreed  upon.  It  was 
decided  that  only  one  official  communique  would 
be  made  public,  and  that  nothing  else  regarding  the 
conference  was  to  be  printed.  We  will,  therefore 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  an  official  communique, 
which  will  tell  us  only  what  has  been  decided  and 
nothing  more  than  the  gentlemen  wish  the  public  to 
know.  This  is  the  public  diplomacy  of  which  we 
heard  so  much  before  the  armistice,  and  which 
President  Wilson  demanded  in  the  first  of  his  fam- 
ous Fourteen  Points.  From  the  decision  taken  in 
Paris,  it  is  clear  what  has  become  of  this  condition 
of  Wilson's  peace  program,  which  was  accepted  by 
all  the  governments.  However,  the  journalists  of 
the  Allies  protested  against  this,  so  this  decision 
of  the  conference  had  to  be  revised,  just  as  on  the 
question  of  the  number  of  delegates.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  the  publicity  of  the  conference  has 
not  changed  very  much,  and  the  journalists  will  not 
actually  get  what  they  want  unless  a  revision  takes 
place  for  the  third  time. 

«With  interest  we  wait  to  see  what  will  become 
of  the  rest  of  the  conditions  of  Wilson's  peace  pro- 
gram. This  depends  on  the  explanations  of  that 
program  and  Wilson,  realizing  this,  personally  came 
to  Europe  in  order  to  illustrate  his  ideas  and  con- 
ceptions. The  question  is:  Will  he  return  to  his 
country  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction?  He  who 
is  somewhat  too  much  of  an  idealist,  as  was  said  by 
the  French,  will  come  in  conflict  with  those  Allied 
statesmen,  who  care  less  for  idealistic  gains  as  the 
result  of  this  war,  than  they  do  for  the  purely  mater- 
ial advantages.  Only  he  who  can  look  into  the  fu- 
ture and  can  place  himself  above  reality,  can  under- 
stand what  it  will  mean  for  the  future,  if  we  make 
use  of  the  fact  that  Germany  is  actually  beaten. 
One  could  enforce  the  hardest  conditions  by  the 
new  armistice — conditions  which  would  make  the 
distribution  of  provisions  even  harder  than  it  al- 
ready is— but  he  who  takes  a  higher  standpoint  than 
that  of  the  spirit  of  revenge,  will  readily  see  the 
dangers  that  this  would  bring  to  the  entire  world. « 
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Karl  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg 
Most  great  national  revolutions  have  two  phases: 
first,  moderate  elements  overthrow  the  old  regime, 
then  radicals  make  their  bid  for  power.  In  Eng- 
land in  1647,  in  France  in  1793,  and  in  Russia  in  1918, 
the  extremists  had  their  turn.  In  Germany,  from 
January  6-15,  1919,  the  Spartacists  under  Karl  Lieb- 
knecht and  Rosa  Luxemburg  tried  to  make  history 
repeat  itself;  but  they  failed.  Their  uprising  was 
put  down  by  force  of  arms,  their  leaders  were  ar- 
rested and  killed.  There  is  little  doubt  now  that  the 
germ  of  the  movement  lay  in  the  souls  of  the  leaders, 
Liebknecht  and  Luxemburg;  and,  therefore,  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  something  of  their  lives.  The  sub- 
ject in  each  case  divides  itself  naturally  into  three 
parts:  death,  former  career,  and  future  influence  on 
the  people. 

THE  DEATH  OF  LIEBKNECHT 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  January  16,  describes 
graphically  the  way  in  which  the  two  Spartacus 
leaders  met  their  death.  «On  the  evening  of  Jan- 
uary 15,  Karl  Liebknecht  and  Frau  Rosa  Luxemburg 
took  refuge  in  one  of  their  lurking  places,  a  house 
at  43  Mannheimer  Strasse,  Berlin.  Here  they  found 
shelter  with  the  family  of  the  Wilmersdorf  Work- 
man's Councillor,  Marcussohn.  Unfortunately  for 
them,  however,  a  meeting  of  the  Spartacus  leaders 
had  openly  been  planned  here,  had  been  discovered 
by  the  detectives  and  civil  officials  had  been  set 
upon  the  trail  of  Liebknecht.  The  whole  house  was 
surrounded  by  detectives.  Shortly  after  8  o'clock 
they  penetrated  within  and  took  Marcussohn,  his 
wife,  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg  prisoners. 
Liebknecht  and  his  comrade  were  taken  to  the  near- 
est headquarters  of  the  civilian  guard,  on  the  Nikols- 
burger  Platz,  which  was  protected  by  a  strong  guard 
from  a  surprise  attack  by  Spartacists. 

((Towards  9  p.  m.,  Liebknecht  was  taken  in  an 
automobile  to  the  Staff  Headquarters  of  the  Cav- 
alry Guard  Division  on  the  Kurfuerstendamm  (Eden 
Hotel),  where  he  was  put  through  an  examination. 
At  first  he  denied  his  identity,  and  declared  that  his 
name  was  Marcussohn.  Later,  however,  when  con- 
fronted by  Frau  Marcussohn,  he  gave  way  and  con- 
fessed that  he  had  lied.  The  officer  on  duty  then  in- 
formed him  that  he  would  be  taken  to  the  prison  of 
Moabit.  For  this  purpose  an  open  automobile, 
strongly  guarded,  was  brought  to  one  of  the  side  en- 
trances of  the  hotel;  for,  at  the  rumor  of  the  arrest, 
a  great  crowd  had  gathered  at  the  main  entrance  on 
the  Kurfuerstendamm.  Liebknecht  was  taken  to 
the  automobile.  Unfortunately  the  crowd  observed 
the  movement.  In  a  moment  the  prisoner  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  excited  multitude,  shrieking  (Down 
with  Liebknecht  ,  (Kill  the  Murderer.-  Some  one 
hit  him  over  the  head  with  a  club,  and  made  a 
bloody  wound.  Finally  the  automobile  was  driven 
away  at  full  speed. 

«The  chauffeur  had  received  orders  to  drive  to 
the  prison  by  way  of  the  Tiergarten,  but  on  the 
Charlottenburger  Chaussee.  a  little  above  the  Neu 


See,  the  automobile  broke  down,  in  such  a  way  that 
it  would  have  taken  a  long  time  for  repairs.  There- 
upon it  was  determined  to  take  Liebknecht  to  an- 
other vehicle.  The  leader  of  the  guard  asked  him 
whether  he  felt  able  to  walk  as  far  as  the  Hofjacger 
Allee,  where  another  car  would  meet  them.  Lieb- 
knecht declared  that  he  could,  and  got  out  of  the 
automobile.  For  some  fifty  meters  he  walked  along- 
side of  his  conductors.  As  the  troop  approached  a 
clump  of  trees,  however,  the  prisoner,  under  cover 
of  the  darkness,  pushed  aside  the  leader  and  started 
to  flee.  The  soldiers  called  dialt>  three  times. 
Then,  when  he  did  not  halt,  they  shot  after  him 
repeatedly.  Pierced  by  two  bullets,  Liebknecht  sank 
to  the  ground,  and  thereafter  gave  but  faint  signs 
of  life.  A  droshky  was  called.  Liebknecht  was 
carried  to  the  first-aid  station  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  where  the  doctor  announced  that  he  was 
already  dead,  and  then,  as  a  final  precaution,  he- 
was  carried  to  the  morgue. » 

THE  DEATH  OF  ROSA  LUXEMBURG 

«An  hour  after  the  arrival  of  Liebknecht,  Rosa 
Luxemburg  reached  the  Hotel  Eden.  During  the 
examination  she  admitted  her  identity  unreservedly, 
and  protested  that  only  the  National  Government 
had  a  right  to  arrest  her.  In  response,  the  examin- 
ing officer  declared  that  her  arrest  was  only  tempo- 
rary, and  that  she  would  have  to  await  further 
orders  from  the  Government  in  the  Moabit  prison. 
Next,  in  order  to  protect  her  from  mistreatment  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  Liebknecht  had  received,  the 
leader  of  the  guards  took  the  following  precautions: 
he  descended  into  the  street,  and  called  in  a  loud 
voict.  (Go  home.  Rosa  Luxemburg  has  already 
been  carried  away  through  another  exit.)  Then  he 
got  into  his  automobile  and  called  (homo  to  his 
chauffeur.  The  automobile  made  a  detour  via  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  Memorial  Church,  and  returned  to 
the  hotel  by  another  route.  The  officer  immediately 
hurried  to  the  second  story  of  the  building  and 
brought  Frau  Luxemburg  down  to  the  street,  under 
a  guard  of  six  men. 

((Unfortunately,  however,  during  the  few  mo- 
ments occupied  by  these  movements,  several  hun- 
dred people  had  gathered  to  witness  the  departure 
of  the  famous  Spartacus  lady.  The  moment  that 
Frau  Luxemburg  reached  the  street,  the  crowd 
surged  forward.  The  officer  of  the  guard  sprang  in 
front  of  her  with  outstretched  arms,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent mistreatment;  but  he  was  promptly  pushed 
aside.  Frau  Luxemburg  received  several  blows 
over  the  head  and  sank  unconscious  to  the  ground. 
Military  re-enforcements  hurried  up,  pushed  back 
the  crowd,  and  carried  the  unconscious  woman  to 
the  automobile,  which  hurriedly  drove  away.  Fur- 
ther on,  in  the  Kurfuerstendamm,  somewhat  above 
Nurnberger  Strasse,  an  unknown  man  sprang  upon 
the  running  board,  fired  a  revolver  at  the  prisoner, 
and  disappeared  in  the  darkness  before  he  could  be 
captured.  The  automobile  continued  its  voyage, 
until  it  was  halted  on  the  Hitzig  bridge  by  an  enor- 
mous crowd:    Here  the  soldiers  were  mobbed,  and 
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the  body  of  the  dead  woman  was  taken  out  of  the 
automobile  and  borne  away  in  the  darkness. 

« To-day,  January  16,  the  rumor  spread  abroad 
in  Berlin  that  the  bodies  of  Karl  Liebknecht  and 
Rosa  Luxemburg  had  been  thrown  into  the  Neu  See, 
and  while  the  body  of  Liebknecht  was  later  identi- 
fied at  the  morgue,  that  of  Rosa  Luxemburg  was 
never  found.  The  Neu  See  and  the  neighboring 
parts  of  the  Landwehr  Canal  were  thoroughly  drag- 
ged by  groups  of  soldiers  and  workingmen,  but  with- 
out avail. 

«At  the  Chancellor's  Palace  this  afternoon,  no 
official  news  had  been  received  of  the  death  of  the 
Spartacus  leaders,  though  it  was  fairly  well  known, 
lacking  details,  that  Liebknecht  had  met  his  end. 
The  Government  says  that  it  will  immediately  take 
the  necessary  measures  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into 
the  matter.  .  .  .  It  is  certain  that  the  leader  of 
the  guards  and  his  men  bear  no  guilt  in  the  affair. 
They  used  every  means  at  their  disposal  to  protect 
the  prisoners.    .    .  .» 

THE  CAREER  OF  LIEBKNECHT 

Berliner  Zeitung  am  Mittag,  January  16:  «The 
end  of  a  people's  tribune !  An  end  that  corresponds 
thoroughly  to  the  style  of  his  revolutionary  gestures 
and  phrases,  and  one  that  will  excite  the  most  lively 
comment  in  the  future!  His  fate  is  similar  to  that 
of  all  historical  dictators:  he  sowed  dragons'  teeth! 
The  son  of  a  great  German  Socialist  leader  has 
fallen  through  the  Socialist  Revolution.  The  para- 
dox is  due  to  his  vehement,  inhuman  and  boastful 
personality. 

«Karl  Liebknecht  was  born  on  August  13,  1871, 
in  Leipzig.  He  studied  in  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  and 
was  barrister  in  Hamm,  Paderborn,  and  other  cities 
of  South  Germany.  As  a  boy  and  young  man,  he 
showed  great  gifts,  but  also  a  spirit  of  vanity.  He 
was  obsessed  by  the  idea  that  he  was  the  heir  of  the 
Socialist  dynasty  and  would  be  called  upon  to  do 
great  things;  for  which,  however,  it  was  soon  seen 
that  he  did  not  have  the  necessary  intellectual  quali- 
fications. His  political  career  was  similar  to  many 
others.  In  1899,  solicitor  in  Berlin;  1902,  alderman; 
1907  (witb  Adolph  Hoffmann),  one  of  the  first  So- 
cialists in  the  Prussian  Lower  House;  1912,  Reich- 
stag Deputy!  He  never  contributed  one  new  idea 
of  his  own  to  the  theory  of  Socialism.  He  was  never 
impartial,  but  always  incited  by  a  sense  of  his  own 
importance.  Before  the  Krupp  revelations  in  the 
Reichstag,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  press  benches 
to  let  the  journalists  know  that  on  that  day  he  would 
play  the  leading  role  in  the  House,  and  would  like  a 
detailed  write-up  in  the  papers! 

«Yet  in  spite  of  ail  this,  in  peace  times  Liebk- 
necht  never  succeeded  in  playing  a  leading  role  in 
German  Social  Democracy.  Like  every  indecisive, 
though  ambitions  man,  lie  was  disliked  in  his  party. 
Naturally  he  always  sided  with  the  radicals,  with 
Rosa  Luxemburg  and  her  Revolutionary  Socialist 
companions.  The  war,  which  had  serious  effects  on 
everybody's  nerves,  turned  Liebknecht's  pride  and 
vanity  into  a  species  of  pathology.  Thus,  while  it 
must  he  noted  that  he  voted  the  war  credits  on  Aug- 
ust 5,  191 1  -through  enmity  to  the  Czar  of  Blood — it 
can  he  seen  that  immediately  afterwards,  in  Novem- 
ber, he  took  up  a  position  of  his  own.  His  opposition 
earned  him  recognition  in  enemy  countries;  and 
now  indeed  he  was  sure  that  he  was  a  European 
personality,  the  recognized  leader  of  anti-militarism 
(without,  be  it  remarked,  adding  one  creative  word 
to  the  theory  of  pacifism).    Since  he  was  stubborn. 
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and  even  strong  in  character,  he  became  more  rabid 
as  persecution  increased.  Finally  matters  came  to 
the  point  of  revolutionary  scenes  on  the  public 
square  in  Potsdam,  for  which,  on  August  23,  1916, 
Liebknecht  earned  four  years  in  prison. 

«He  suffered  much  in  prison  without  coming  to 
any  clarification  of  his  ideas.  In  fact  he  reaped 
only  new  bitterness  and  a  measure  of  egoism  border- 
ing on  madness.  By  virtue  of  his  liberation  in  Oc- 
tober, 1918,  he  won  the  aureole  of  martyrdom,  and 
by  means  of  his  wife,  a  Russian  who  had  been  occu- 
pied in  the  Bolshevist  Embassy  in  Berlin  during  his 
captivity,  he  came  into  relations  with  the  Bolshevist 
agitators.  The  Bolsheviks  destined  him  to  be  the 
future  dictator  of  the  German  Revolution.  In 
Moscow,  the  picked  troops  were  to  wear  his  name 

'<  on  their  shoulder  straps;  in  Germany,  all  citizens 
would  soon  wear  the  stamp  of  Liebknecht,  instead 
of  that  of  Wilhelm,  on  their  brows. 

<(The  rest  is  well  known.  Liebknecht  played 
the  part  of  a  madman  in  the  revolution.  Whoever 
heard  him  speak,  recognized  a  coldness  of  soul 
under  his  false  and  clever  gestures.  His  character 
was  pathetic  :  sterile,  strong  and  filled  with  the 
sense  of  his  own  importance.  Humanely  and  his- 
toricalfy,  his  end  is  the  fulfillment  of  a  higher  jus- 

i  tice.  No  one  is  great  enough  to  carry  through  a 
revolution  against  the  people. » 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  January  16,  gives  an 
account  of  the  career  of  Liebknecht  that  completes 
the  picture  given  above  from  the  Berliner  Zeitung 

j  am  Mittag.   Both  papers  agree  that  Liebknecht  was 

■  self-conscious  and  ambitious  to  the  point  of  in- 

i  sanity.  « Every  revolution  has  brought  to  the  surface 
people  wrho  are  utterly  unfitted  to  be  leaders,  but 
who  at  least  understand  the  art  of  demagogic  rheto- 
ric. To  this  class  belongs  Liebknecht,  the  son  of  a 
famous  father.  .  .  .He  acquired  fame  for 
the  first  time  when  as  an  obstinate  anti-militarist  he 
appeared  in  the  Reichstag  in  the  uniform  of  a 
German  private  soldier.  But  his  vagaries  were  too 

!  great  even  for    the    Independent    Socialists,  with 

!  whom  he  threw  in  his  lot;  soon  after  his  election  he 
passed  from  them  to  the  sect  of  Communists,  in 

!  company    with    the    Saxon    schoolteacher,  Otto 
Riihle.    ..    .    .  . 

«When  absolutism  broke  down  in  Russia  in 
1917,  Liebknecht  thought  that  he  saw  his  opportu- 

I  nity  in  Germany.  By  means  of  strikes  and  revolu- 
tionary uprisings  he  would  overthrow  the  monar- 
chic government  there  as  well.  This  led  to  his  arrest 
in  front  of  the  railway  station  in  Potsdam;  an  event 
which  more  than  anything  else  served  to  give  him 
his  ill-earned  fame.  The  Reichstag  made  a  mistake 

|  by  calling  attention  to  his  arrest,  and  then  refusing 
to  follow  up  the  case    .    .    .    Liebknecht  became  a 

:  martyr  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  .... 

((Liebknecht  used  his  first  few  days  of  freedom 
to  compromise  the  Revolution,  by  rash,  childish  con- 
duct.   Anyone  who  saw  him  driving  through  the 

j  streets  of  Berlin  with  a  red  flag  in  his  hands,  and 
who  heard  him  speak  in  an  unintelligible  way  from 
the  balcony  of  the  Royal  Palace,  knew  immediately 
that  the  man  was  a  neurasthenic.  So  long  as  Liebk- 
necht had  to  depend  upon  himself  and  a  steadily 
dwindling  number  if  partisans,  he  was  compara- 
tively harmless.  But  unfortunately,  events  pushed 
him  to  the  fore.  Great  crowds  of  deserters  and  cri- 
minal elements  gathered  about  him;  and  the  Russian 

j  Bolshevists,  analyzing  him  as  an  unsuspecting  fool, 

'  found  out  how  to  use  him  as  a  demagogue.  The 
comedy  of  the  Communistic  Party  Day,  under  the 
leadership  of  P.adek,  marked  the  crisis  of  Liebk- 
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necht's  activity.  Already  it  was  seen  that  he  and  his 
clever  companion,  Rosa  Luxemburg,  had  lost  con- 
trol of  the  Spartacus  movement.    The  majority  of  ; 
the  Spartacists,  in  contradistinction  to  the  wishes  ot 
Liebknecht  and  Luxemburg,  refused  to  participate 
in  the  elections  i<  r  [he  National  Assembly,  for  they 
knew  very  well  that  this  would  merely  prove  their 
weakness  to  the  world.   Therefore,  as  a  last  resort, 
the  second  revolution  was  launched  on  January 
6th    We  know  now  that  it  was  conducted  accord-  i 
ing  to  Bolshevist  ideals— with  interruptions  ot 
trade,   suspensions   of   newspapers,  plundermgs, 
burnings,  and  a  typical  Reign  of  Terror.  During 
these  critical  days,  Liebknecht's  self-consciousness  | 
arose  to  madness.    He  saw  in  himself  the  head  of 
the  Communistic  German  Republic,  and  issued  or- 
ders in  its  name.    His  dream  was  short.    After  the  j 
Government  had  plucked  up  its  courage  and  sub 
dued  the  Spartacus  revolt,  Liebknecht's  fate  was  | 
sealed.    As  the  tribune  of  the  communistic  inter-  j 
lude,  his  name  will  go  down  in  the  history  of  the 
German  Revolution.') 

THE  CAREER  OF  ROSA  LUXEMBURG 

Berliner  Zeitung  am  Mittag,  January  16:  «Frau 
Rosa  Luxemburg  was  born  in  Jamost,  Russian  Po- 
land,  on  December  25,  1870.  She  studied  in  G.  r-  j 
many,  and  chose  to  settle  there  in  the  interests  of 
the  Socialist  movement.  In  order  not  to  be  ban- 
ished as  a  Russian  Jewess,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
Prussian  citizenship,  she  married  a  German  Social- 
ist named  Luebeck,  and  then  divorced  him  after 
twenty-four  hours. 

«Much  that  was  said  of  Liebknecht  is  true  of 
Rosa  Luxemburg  as  well.  She,  too,  was  vehement, 
boastful,  and  absolutely  merciless  in  political  bat- 
tle. She  was  an  excellent  speaker,  of  great  acute- 
ness.  She  was  large  in  stature  and  also  in  tempera- 
ment. Her  character  was  Russian  Revolutionary  to 
the  point  of  hysteria.  However,  she  distinguished 
herself  from  Liebknecht  in  the  fact  that  fighting  was 
a  real  necessity  to  her  and  not  merely  a  means  for 
her  own  advancement.  Like  Liebknecht,  she  was 
disliked  in  the  Socialist  party,  on  account  of  her 
agressiveness  and  extreme  vehemence  (Tollblmd- 
heit). 

«The  most  notable  event  in  Frau  Luxemburg's 
career  was  her  exposure  of  the  mistreatment  of  sol- 
diers by  their  officers,  during  the  great  war.  For 
this  she  earned  one  year  of  prison. 

<(Rosa  Luxemburg  was  much  purer  in  her  aims 
than  Liebknecht,  and  was  inspired  by  a  really  pas- 
sionate love  for  the  poor  and  oppressed,  There- 
fore her  death  is  more  tragic  than  than  of  Lieb- 
knecht. But  it  was  as  she  had  willed  it:  her  great 
spiritual  gifts  were  distorted,  unnaturally  and  un- 
healthily. She  lived  in  an  abstract  world,  with 
theories  that  did  harm  without  measure.  Her  spirit 
was  irreconcilable  to  any  form  of  compromise. 
Like  all  cases  of  lynch  justice,  her  death  by  the  mob 
remains  deeply  deplorable." 

The  Berliner  Tageblalt,  January  16,  adds  a  few 
relevant  remarks  on  Rusa  Luxemburg:  «Frau  Lux- 
emburg was  the  real  man  of  the  Spartacus  move- 
ment. .  .  .  Sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  Lieb- 
knecht were  boyishly  subservient  to  her.  In  ap- 
pearance she  was  small  and  homely,  but  charming 
when  she  spoke.  She  resembled  the  Russian  Nihil- 
ist type,  and  like  them  was  always  ultra-radical  in 
her  speeches.  It  cannot  be  denied  even  by  her  ene- 
mies that  she  was  sincere  in  her  conduct;  yet,  bound- 
less in  her  hate,  she  worked  for  the  destruction  of 


all  creative  institutions.  This  united  her  with  ele- 
ments which  included  common  criminals  like 
Eichorn.  ...  In  the  end,  her  mind  became  so 
distorted  that  she  lost  all  sense  of  judgment,  and  all 
knowledge  of  where  the  limits  of  political  strife 
should  end  and  where  those  of  crime  begin.  Until 
ihe  outbreak  of  the  Spartacus  Revolt,  Frau  Luxem- 
burg wrote  articles  for  Die  Rote  Fahne,  which  re- 
vealed a  considerable  amount  of  talent  and  •skill, 
and  which  certainly  were  too  literary  for  the  ma- 
jority of  her  readers.  Then,  during  the  revolt,  she 
lived  alternately  with  Liebknecht  and  Eichorn.  at 
the  police  station  or  the  Boetzow  Brewery;  and  when 
their  common  undertaking  had  collapsed,  fled  from 
place  to  place  with  Liebknecht.  .  .  .  For  her.  as 
for  every  other  decent  human  being,  a  death  by 
lynch  justice  was  deplorable.)) 

EFFECT  ON  GERMAN  PUBLIC  OPINION 

The  Bayerische  Kurier,  January  18,  publishes 
the  rumor  (started  by  Liebknecht's  family)  that  the 
two  Spartacus  leaders  had  been  assassinated  by 
Government  troops,  in  order  to  rid  Ebert  and 
Scheidemann  of  the  responsibility  for  their  deten- 
tion. Likewise  it  gives  some  interesting  items  on  the 
way  in  which  the  news  was  received  in  different 
parts  of  Germany.  «Die  Freiheit  (Berlin,  Indepen- 
dent Socialist)  called  for  a  general  strike  of  all  work- 
ingmen,  as  a  protest  against  the  assassination  of 
Liebknecht  and  Luxemburg.  In  Dusseldorf,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Workmen's  Council  or- 
dered all  schools,  theatres,  and  moving-picture 
shows  to  close,  as  a  sign  of  mourning;  and  issued  a 
decree  sympathizing  with  the  general  strike  in  Ber- 
lin. In  Hamburg,  the  Independent  Socialists  ap- 
pealed for  a  mass  demonstration  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  Leipzig,  the  disturbances  were  par- 
ticularly bad.  All  papers  except  the  Leipziger  Neu- 
esie  Nachrichten  were  suspended  by  mob  violence; 
and  that  paper  was  forced  to  publish  an  extra  edi- 
tion denouncing  Ebert  and  Scheidemann.  The  cen- 
tral offices  of  the  German  Democratic  Party  and  the 
German  National  Party  were  sacked.  Shops  and 
vehicles  were  looted;  street-car  employees  and  fac- 
tory hands  joined  in  the  strike.  Cockades  were  torn 
off  of  soldiers  and  shoulder  straps  off  of  officers  in 
the  streets.  In  Breslau,  too,  there  were  mob  riots, 
participated  in  by  thousands  of  persons,  stirred  ud 
to  the  height  of  violence  bv  sDeeches  of  Indepcnd- 
dent  Socialists.  .  .  .  The  Workmen's  Council  of 
Bavaria  sent  a  telegram  of  sympathy  to  Frau  Lieb- 
knecht.)) 

The  significance  of  the  deaths  is  interpreted  in 
different  ways  bv  different  papers,  according  to 
their  party  convictions.  The  Deutsche  Tageszei- 
tung,  January  16,  exults  in  a  truly  Pan-German  way 
over' the  fact  that  the  bloodthirsty  tribunes  of  t^e 
people  have  at  last  met  their  death.  A  few  of  its 
remarks  deserve  to  be  quoted.  «The  heads  of  Ger- 
man Bolshevism,  whose  ravings  have  threatened  our 
very  existence,  have  come  to  an  inglorious  death. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  average  man,  their 
judgments  seem  to  have  emanated  from  a  heavenly 
court  of  justice.  .  .  .  They  fell  victims  to  the 
very  instincts  that  they  tried  to  arouse  in  the  peo- 
ple.' ...  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  effect 
their  deaths  will  have  on  the  Spartacus  movement. 
At  least  the  other  leaders  of  the  party  would  do 
well  to  take  warning,  therefrom,  not  to  stretch  too 
far  the  patience  of  the  people.)) 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  January  17,  possibly 
the  best  and  most  impartial  newspaper  in  Germany, 
hesitates  to  predict  the  influence  on  German  inter- 
nal affairs.     «The  murders  may  disorganize  the 
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Spartacus  Group,  or  they  may  cause  such  indigna- 
tion that  the  extremists  will  take  on  a  new  lease  of 
life  and  produce  new  and  greater  leaders.  One 
thing  only  remains  certain,  and  that  is  that  the  Eb- 
ert-Scheidemann  Government  has  received  another 
heavy  hlow  at  the  root  of  its  existence.)) 

ALLIED   PRESS— ITALIAN 

Italian  Claims  to  Dalmatia 

Bissolati,  the  ex-Minister  of  War  Pensions,  in 
his  speech  at  Milan  January  11  (See  Press  Review, 
January  25),  thus  speaks  of  the  question  of  the 
Eastern  Adriatic:  «In  beginning  this  topic,  citizens, 
allow  me  to  say  first  of  all,  that  the  heart  of  Italy 
cannot  but  be  interested  in  the  fate  of  even  one  of 
the  Italians  who  live  on  the  shores,  and  on  the 
islands,  to  the  south  of  Istria.  The  question  is  not 
well  put  (whether  purposely  or  erroneously,  I  do 
not  know),  when  it  is  said  that  opposition  to  the  an- 
nexation of  Dalmatia,  even  that  part  of  it  which 
the  Treat}'  of  London  assigns  to  Italy,  implies  the 
ahandonment  of  guarantees  and  safeguards  for 
those  of  our  nationality  .  .  .  who  live  in  places 
where  they  are  the  decided  minority.  No.  The 
question  is  to  know  if,  in  the  interest  of  Italy,  in  the 
interest  of  the  safety  of  Europe  from  further  me- 
nace on  the  part  of  the  Germans,  in  the  interest  of 
a  lasting  peace,  such  safeguards  and  guarantees  are 
to  be  obtained  by  means  of  annexation.  The  ques- 
tion seems  to  form  one  point,  one  side  of  Italian  pol- 
itics. Instead,  this  question  forms  the  substance 
not  only  of  Italian  politics  but  of  all  European  poli- 
tics. Our  whole  future  will  depend  on  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  solved. » 

Bissolati  advocates  the  renunciation  by  Italy  of 
that  part  of  Dalmatia  which  was  assigned  to  Italy 
bv  the  Treaty  of  London.  The  Corriere  delld.  Sera 
(Milan,  Liberal)  and  the  Seeolo  (Milan,  Democratic) 
^import  him.  The  Seeolo,  January  12,  says  that  «the 
Italians  who  want  absolutely  the  conquest  of  Dal- 
matia must  have  the  courage  to  demand  the  sus- 
pension of  the  demobilization  of  our  army,  and 
must  say  so  clearly.    .    .  .» 

The  Idea  Nazionale  (Rome,  Nationalist),  Janu- 
ary 6,  published  an  article  by  Luigi  Cavina,  an  Ital- 
ian deputy,  entitled  «Wilson  and  Dalmatia.)) 

«Wilson  has  said  that  the  wrong  done  to  France 
by  Prussia  in  the  matter  of  Alsace-Lorraine  must  be 
repaired.  Now,  Dalmatia  was  not  only  united  for 
two  centuries  as  Alsace  was  to  France,  but  for  2,(100 
years  was  Roman  and  Venetian.  It  shared  the  fate 
of  tD e  Venetian  Republic,  which  was  sold  to  Austria 
bv  Napoleon  in  1797,  and  only  about  50  years  ago 
was  it  reallv  separated  from  Venice  and  Italy.  And 
why  will  Wilson  not  be  willing  to  fight  the  wrong 
done  to  Italy  by  the  tearing  away  from  her  by  lies 
and  lb?  force  of  arms,  without  anv  consideration 
for  the  will  of  the  population,  of  the  Italian  province 
of  Dalmatia?  And  let  us  note  that  the  return  of 
Dalmatia  to  Italy  does  not  mean  a  wrong  repaired; 
it  reallv  means  the  safety  of  the  life  and  future  of 
our  country. 

((Wilson  has  also  said  that  there  must  be  no 
trafficking  in  peoples  and  provinces.  .  .  .  Now, 
what  is  the  dismemberment  of  Dalmatia  if  not  a 
Ira  flicking  in  that  most  noble  population,  in  a  game 
of  the  eauilibrium  of  forces,  between  Italians  and 
the  Southern  Slavs?  And  is  that  game,  which  Wil- 
son said  has  been  discredited  forever,  going  to  be 
legitimate,  by  an  exception,  just  for  the  harm  of 


Italy,  which,  as  President  Poincare  said  recently  in 
I  the  presence  of  our  King,  by  its  intervention  saved 
j  France  and  the  world  from  German  rule?  And  how 
j  does  the  dismemberment  of  Dalmatia  harmonize 

with  the  Wilsonian  principle  that  every  territorial 
:  question  must  be  solved  in  the  interest,  and  for  the 
j  advantage,  of  the  population? 

(df  a  part  of  Dalmatia  is  given  to  the  Slavs,  this 
would  certainly  introduce  there  old  and  new  ele- 
ments of  discord  and  antagonism — secular  elements 
of  discord  which  have  always  kept  the  Balkan  coun- 
tries in  flames;  it  would  not  solve,  but  would  make 
real,  perpetual,  and  incurable,  the  antagonism — to- 
day only  artificial— between  the  Italians  and  the 
Southern  Slavs,  which  would  surely  mean  the  end 
of  peace.» 

The  Idea  Nazionale,  January  11,  publishes  a 
memorial  for  the  full  claims  of  Italy,  drawn  up  by 
a  senator,  Leopoldo  Franchetti  (now  dead)  and  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  Council,  Boselli,  and 
to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Sonnino,  in  April, 
1917.  The  memorial  was  signed  by  3,000  people, 
who  were  eminently  representative  of  the  political, 
academic,  journalistic,  artistic  and  industrial  world. 
Regarding  Italy's  claims  in  Europe  the  memorial 
mentions  «The  national  integration  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  unredeemed  territory, — Alto  Adige,  Tren- 
tino,  Gorizia,  Trieste,  Istria,  Fiume,  and  Dalmatia. 
.  .  .  The  possession  of  the  proper  natural  boun- 
daries, and  of  a  good  strategic  frontier  on  the  side 
of  Austria-Hungary.  ...  In  the  Adriatic,  the 
exclusive  military  domination  of  Italy,  with  entire 
liberty  of  commercial  navigation  for  all,  etc.  .   .  .» 

The  Giornale  d' Italia  (Rome,  Sonnino's  paper), 
had  also  published  the  same  memorial,  and  the 
Epoea  (Rome,  Orlando's  paper),  January  12,  thus 
comments  on  it:  «The  Giornale  d' Italia  published 
yesterday  a  list  of  deputies,  senators  and  journal- 
ists, advocates  of  the  pro-Dalmatia,  to  deduce  there- 
from that  (Italians  of  all  parties  and  conditions, 
who  certainly  interpret  the  will  of  the  largest  ma- 
jority, are  unanimous  in  claiming  not  only  the  Alto 
Adige,  the  Trentino,  all  Friuli,  Istria  with  Trieste 
and  Fiume,  but  also  the  whole  of  Dalmatia. >  All, 
or  almost  all  who  signed  this,  did  so  four  years  ago, 
at  a  time  when,  in  face  of  the  hesitation  and  vile- 
ness  of  the  Germanophiles  and  neutralists  in  our 
midst,  who  were  defending  the  cause  of  the  Central 
Empires,  the  banner  of  Italian  independence  was 
proudly  raised  aloft,  and  the  defense  of  Italianism 
in  Dalmatia  could  not  be  forgotten. 

((But  the  advocates  of  this  defense,  in  no  wise 
pledged  themselves  to  a  program  aimed  at  the  an- 
nexation of  all  Dalmatia  to  Italy;  they  did  not  mean 
that  the  defense  of  the  Italians  of  the  other  shore 
should  be  turned  into  a  pretext  to  oppress  and 
stamp  out  the  nationality  which  is  numerically  pre- 
ponderant on  the  other  shore. » 

(Avanti,  Milan,  Socialist,  January  18):  «Even 
from  the  nationalist  point  of  view  (which  is  not 
ours)  there  is  not  any  reason  to  demand  the  annexa- 
tion of  Dalmatia.  The  only  reason  is  the  desire  to 
display  one's  power,  the  ambition  for  domination, 
the  desire  to  keep  up  the  occasions  for  war.  And 
the  Italian  proletariat,  continuing  the  work  begun 
by  the  Party's  Administration,  .  .  .  by  the  agree- 
ment signed  at  Paris  between  the  representatives 
of  our  party  and  those  of  the0Yugo-Slav  Socialist 
Party,  must  enter  the  contest  in  order  to  fight  all 
Imperialism  that  which  is  presented  in  all  its  re- 
pugnant nuditv,  and  that  which  clothes  itself  in  jus- 
tice and  democracy.  And  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost.» 
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The  New  Swedish  Parliament  and  the  New  Nor- 
wegian Storthing 

the  swedish  parliament 

The  Swedish  Parliament  met  on  the  13th  of 
January.  One  of  the  most  important  matters  for 
consideration  is  the  budget,  which  is  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  last  year.  The  great  issue, 
however,  is  the  military  budget,  which  has  been 
cut  down  noticeably.  The  Conservative  papers 
have  not  expressed  themselves  on  the  military 
budget  since  Parliament  met,  but  they  did  express 
themselves  very  clearly  when  the  commission  for 
defense  met  in  the  latter  part  of  December. 

The  Svenska  Dagbladet,  December  28,  em- 
phatically insisted  that  there  must  be  no  lessening 
of  the  military  strength  of  Sweden.  «Our  interests 
around  the  Baltic  Sea,  where  strife  is  now  immi- 
nent, demand  that  we  be  prepared.  Force,  now 
more  than  ever,  is  the  main  thing;  and  whoever 
makes  himself  helpless,  has  no  hopes  of  making 
his  interests  respected  whether  they  are  political  or 
economic.))  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
paper  has  changed  its  attitude  on  military  prepara- 
tions. 

The  Stockholm.?  Dagblad,  December  28,  ex- 
pressing itself  on  the  same  question,  said  that  «the  i 
preparations  of  1914  were  the  least  we  could  do  for 
our  national  safety;  from  the  appearance  of  the 
world's  situation,  an  even  greater  military  security 
should  be  maintained  than  that  which  we  started 
with  in  1914.  The  history  of  other  nations  shows 
that  military  strength  is  synonymous  with  peaceful 
development.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  after  the  Peace 
Conference  armaments  will  be  reduced,  but  until 
that  fact  is  assured  we  should,  if  anything,  increase  I 
our  armaments.))  The  Aftonbladei,  December  28, 
is  also  very  cautious  about  decreasing  the  military 
strength  and  says  that  the  country  «must  be  amply 
protected  in  view  of  the  disquieting  aims  of  the 
Soviet  Government  of  Russia. » 

The  next  discussion  in  the  press,  as  stated  above, 
took  place  after  the  budget  had  been  proposed  to 
Parliament.  As  to  the  figures  of  the  budget,  the 
Conservative  press  has  remained  extremely  silent. 
The  Liberal  and  Socialistic  press  have  been  out- 
spoken in  favor  of  a  very  low  budget  for  military 
affairs,  and  some  even  in  favor  of  total  disarma- 
ment. Among  the  latter  is  the  Social  Demokratcn, 
January  13,  which  says:  «The  military  questions  are 
at  present  widely  discussed  in  Sweden.  In  view  of 
the  Prime  Minister's  declaration,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  demobilization  program  will  be  pro- 
posed, but  the  budget  will  probably  be  considerably 
smaller  than  in  recent  years. 

«The  budget  for  the  land  defense  this  year  is 
approximately  85,000,000  crowns;  for  the  sea  de- 
fense, approximately  35,000,000  crowns — a  total  to- 
gether of  120,000,000  crowns.  Last  year  the  figures 
were  103,000,000  crowns  for  land  defense;  43,000.- 
000  crowns  for  sea  defense — a  total  of  146,000,000 
crowns.  The  amount  saved  this  year  is  accordingly 
26,000,000  crowns.  This  sum,  however,  does  not  in- 
dicate exactly  what  might  be  saved.  The  increase  in 
prices  last  year  made  it  necessary  to  add  a  still  fur- 
ther sum  of  31,000,000  crowns.  The  military  au- 
thorities demanded  an  extra  amount  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  certain  plans,  which,  if  granted,  would 
make  a  total  of  164,000,000  crowns.  This  was  re- 
fused by  the  Minister  of  War. 

«The  present  sums  might  further  be  considera- 
bly reduced  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  length  of 


service  has  been  shortened.  The  budget,  however, 
is  altogether  too  large  and  it  must  come  down.  This 
can  be  done  if  the  people  will  demand  the  demobi- 
lization of  the  army  and  if  savings  are  effected  in 
other  departments.)) 

The  Nyu  Dagliyht  Allehanda,  January  12,  is 
quite  sarcastic.  It  says  that  even  with  "growing 
taxes  Sweden  has  less  security,  and  says  further  that 
the  Minister  of  War  ((discounts  a  new  style  of  court 
between  countries,  and  he  regards  the  army  bill  of 
1914  as  a  negligible  quantity.  The  question  of  train- 
ing the  recruits  of  the  1919  class  should  be  left  open 
under  the  present  conditions."  This  paper  states  as 
its  opinion  that  «this  training  costs  altogether  too 
much  and  the  labor  lost  is  necessary  for  productive 
work.» 

The  Liberal  Gotcborgs  Handeh  Och  Sjofarts 
Tidning,  January  13,  is  also  in  favor  of  a  decreased 
military  expenditure,  and  endorses  very  heartily 
every  effort  in  this  direction. 

«The  two  ministers  of  defense  should  be 
thanked  for  what  they  have  done  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  difficult  situation.  They  have  both  worked 
on  the  same  principles.  First,  no  plans  for  enlarg- 
ing our  defensive  institutions  have  been  considered; 
secondly,  all  reductions  which  possibly  could  be 
made  without  injury  to  the  army  or  navy  have  been 
made;  lastly,  it  has  been  considered  that  the  term 
of  service  for  the  classes  of  1918-1919  will  be  made 
made  much  shorter.  The  sum  actually  saved  on 
this  budget  amounts  to  about  26,000,000  crowns.. > 

THE  NORWEGIAN  STORTHING 

In  Norway  an  entirely  new  Storthing  has  been 
elected,  which  is  to  work  out  several  necessary  re- 
forms. By  one  of  these  reforms  the  people  at  large 
will  be  given  a  greater  influence  in  the  foreign  pro- 
gram of  Norway  and  in  the  creation  of  new  con- 
stituencies, so  that  the  people  will  be  more  fully 
represented.  The  State  Department  is  also  up  for 
'  a  revision,  as  is  also  the  school  system,  and  the  not 
unrelated  subjects  of  better  health  and  marriage 
laws.  Much  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  with 
the  present  Government  which  is  not  believed  to 
represent  fully  the  will  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  Norwegians,  as  a  whole,  are  dissatisfied 
!  with  the  way  the  Government  passively  permitted 
the  offenses  against  the  Norwegian  shipping,  both 
by  the  Allies  and  Germany.    The  people  favored  a 
more  drastic  course  of  action  than  the  one  the  Gov- 
I  ernment  saw  fit  to  pursue,  especially  in  regard  to 
shipping  seized  by  the  United  States  and  the  Allies. 
The  official  organ,  the  Norske  Intelligenssedler, 
I  January  11,  however,  defends  the  Government:  celt 
i  is  believed  that  the  new  elections  are  based  on  many 
misunderstandings.    There  is  very  much  dissatis- 
!  faction  with  the  present  administration  as  the  new 
i  election  clearly  shows.    However,  it  should  not  be 
j  forgotten  that  it  is  the  present  Government  which 
I  kept  Norway  out  of  war  and  starvation.  Norway 
has  probably  fared  better  during  the  world  war 
than  any  other  neutral  country,  thanks  to  the  Gun- 
nar  Knudsen  Government.)) 

Morgenbladet,  January  11,  expresses  a  great  re- 
lief on  account  of  the  great  changes  in  the  present 
Storthing.  It  claims,  however,  that  the  present  form 
of  election  is  very  unsatisfactory  and  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  new  reforms  in  the  election  laws  will 
come  first  on  the  program.  Morgenbladet  claims 
also  that  the  last  Storthing  failed  in  its  duty  by  giv- 
ing the  Cabinet  full  power  during  the  most  trying 
times  Norway  has  ever  had.  The  only  instance  in 
which  the  Storthing  established  any  real  measure  of 
control  was  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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Social  Demokraten,  January  11,  states  that  the 
last  Storthing  did  not  have  the  power  it  should  have 
had,  but  was  simply  a  plaything  in  the  hands  of  cor- 
porations and  capitalists.  «The  labor  classes  there- 
fore lost  their  respect  for  it.  This  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  present  form  of  election  is  im- 
practicable. The  last  election  is  a  good  example  of 
this.»  The  hope  is  then  expressed  that  the  next 
Storthing  will  be  formed  on  new  rules  so  that  it  will 
at  least  partially  resemble  the  idea  of  the  voters. 

Verdens  Gang,  January  11,  thinks  that  the  pres- 
ent Government  should  make  new  election  laws  and 
should  then  dissolve.  «In  such  an  important  case 
as  this,  one  must  overlook  the  fundamental  law— 
that  the  Storthing  should  not  be  dissolved;  as  it  is 
now,  the  Storthing  does  not  at  all  reflect  the  various 
factions  of  the  different  parties. 

«As  to  the  party  of  the  Left,  it  would  be  most 
reasonable  if  this  party  should  become  agrarian, 
friendly,  and  should  lean  to  the  party  of  the  Right. 
This  would  form  a  social-radical  consolidation 
which  would  have  the  governing  power.  However, 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  Cabinet  will  consist  of 
Conservatives,  Liberals  and  Agrarians,  which  un- 
doubtedly will  not  live  very  long.» 

AMERICAN  PRESS 

Labor  Problems  in  the  United  States 

The  problem  of  labor,  its  needs  and  demands, 
is  rapidly  forcing  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
country  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  war  is  not  ac- 
tually over  and  that  the  real  reconstruction  of  our 
own  and  all  other  countries  to  conform  to  the  new 
order  of  things  has  not  even  begun  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  War  Labor  Roard  are  co- 
operating, including  the  establishment  of  a  free  fed- 
eral employment  bureau,  though  this  bureau,  ac- 
cording to  report,  is  not  as  yet  a  complete  success. 
The  problem  of  labor  with  special  reference  to  its 
relation  to  capital  is  being  considered  by  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
National  Civic  Federation,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Relations 

The  newspapers  are  endeavoring  to  keep  up 
with  the  discussions  but  even  a  casual  examination 
of  the  editorials  reveals  the  penchant  of  human  na- 
ture to  indulge  in  special  pleading  Thus  we  find 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  urging  a  partnership  of 
labor  and  capital  from  the  point  of  view  that  the 
capitalist  would  naturally  be  the  senior  partner  in 
such  an  arrangement.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Social- 
ist paper  like  the  La  Crosse  Tribune  and  Leader- 
Press,  (Wisconsin),  startles  its  citizens  with  such 
headlines  as  «Does  Wilson  face  a  brace  game?»— 
«Does  Bolshevism  threaten  America ?»  It  is  notice- 
able, however,  that  both  sides  are  put  forward  with- 
out the  rancor  which  characterized  the  difference 
between  capital  and  labor  before  the  war.  How  long 
Ibis  admirable  state  of  affairs  will  last  remains  to 
be  seen. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger  De- 
cember 4,  suggests  that  the  problem  of  the  returned 
fighting  men  must  first  come  up  for  attention  «Is 
the  soldier  who  threw  up  his  job  when  he  was 
dratted  going  to  get  it  back  again  when  he  is  hon- 
orably discharged  from  the  service?  What  is  to  be- 
come of  the  men  and  women,  the  boys  and  girls 
who  took  the  jobs  of  the  men  drafted  into  the  army? 


What  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  workers  employed  in 
the  war  industries  who  will  be  discharged  as  rapidly 
as  the  industries  cease  functioning? 

«These  are  questions  in  the  answer  to  which 
several  million  people  are  vitally  interested.  There 
is  fear  in  certain  quarters  that  unless  the  Govern- 
ment does  something  there  will  be  a  grave  labor 
crisis,  with  a  period  of  unemployment  and  suffering. 
«The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  developed 
i  plans  for  putting  the  returning  soldiers  on  re- 
I  claimed  land.    He  apparently  thinks  that  the  men 
cannot  be  re-absorbed  in  the  industries  in  which 
they  were  originally  employed  or  else  that  the  men 
who  have  torn  themselves  loose  from  their  old  sur- 
roundings will  look  about  for  new  enterprises  and 
will  seek  the  land  in  large  numbers. » 

The  Journal  of  Commerce,  December  11,  makes 
a  great  deal  of  Samuel  Gompers'  meeting  on  the 
previous  day  with  the  leading  financiers,  bankers, 
\  and  industrial  magnates  of  New  York  City.  This 
j  meeting,  which  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Coun- 
J  cil  of  Foreign  Relations,  was  noteworthy  in  many 
respects.    The  principal  point  made  by  Mr.  Gom- 
pers was  that  «if  the  employing  class  of  the  United 
i  States  refused  to  deal  with  the  organized  workers  of 
the  country,  they  would  have  to  deal  with  an  orgy 
of  irresponsibles  and  irreconcilables.»  Mr.  Gompers 
also  defended  high  wages  and  deprecated  demands 
to  raise  the  issue  of  protection  or  free  trade.  After 
his  talk,  he  was  answered  in  four  minute  speeches 
:  by  such  millionaires  as  Otto  Kahn,  General  Guy 
I  Tripp  and  others.   The  exchange  of  ideas  was  quite 
harmonious  in  contrast  to  the  acrimonious  meetings 
;  which  usually  took  place  between  capital  and  labor 
|  representatives  before  the  war.    Mr.  Gompers  ex- 
:  pressed  the  fundamental  sentiments  of  the  capital- 
ists and  labor  men  present  when  he  said  «A  govern- 
ment which  fails  to  take  into  consideration  the  wel- 
fare of  the  common  people,  cannot  be  a  stable  gov- 
ernment and  ought  not  to  be  so  regarded.    We  see 
in  our  time  great  convulsions  taking  place  in  many 
countries.    It  is  only  in  the  great  democratic  coun- 
I  tries  of  the  world  in  which  the  development  takes 
j  place  in  an  orderly  and  rational  manner.   In  coun- 
tries which  have  been  ruled  from  the  top  down 
without  any  regard  for  the  masses,  making  up  the 
best  of  the  civilization  of  the  country,  we  find  con- 
vulsions occurring  in  blood-shedding,  murder  and 
;  rapine  and  where  the  rights  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed this  evening  are  totally  disregarded.)) 

With  this  question  «Can  Labor  and  Capital 
Work  Together?))  as  a  text,  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, (New  York),  December  7,  begins  with  the 
j  premise  that  «What  has  become  a  leading  question 
for  consideration  at  this  time  is  that  of  the  working 
together  of  labor  and  capital  for  their  common 
benefit.  It  has  become  the  leading  question  for  con- 
sideration at  this  time — of  the  necessity  of  getting 
back  to  the  activities  of  peace  in  order  to  restore 
prosperity  to  the  country  on  a  peace  footing  as  soon 
as  possible.)) 

This  newspaper  wonders  whether  these  forces 
will  be  able  to  work  together  in  harmony  and  it  re- 
peats with  melancholy  impressiveness  the  fact  so 
well  known  to  all  that  «the  conflict  and  antagonism 
between  these  forces  is  injurious  and  destructive. 
.  .  .  It  is  narrow-minded  and  short-sighted  selfish- 
ness to  which  nature  is  much  addicted,  and  it  can- 
not be  avoided  or  overcome  without  some  form  of 
enlightened  organization  for  the  common  benefit. 
.  .  .  Are  we  so  advanced  that  this  can  be  made  to 
work?w 
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The  Colonial  Responsibility  of  the  United  States 
The  official  communique  of  January  24  an- 
nounced that  the  representatives  of  the  Five  Great 
Powers  had  been  engaged  in  an  examination  of  the 
territorial  problems  arising  out  of  the  conquest  of 
the  German  colonies;  and  that  the  meeting  had 
heard  upon  this  subject  the  representatives  of  the 
British  Dominions :  Sir  Robert  Borden,  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada;  Mr.  Hughes,  Prime  Minister  of  Aus- 
tralia; General  Smuts,  representing  South  Africa; 
and  Mr.  Massey,  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand. 

The  Temps,  January  26,  reported  that  the  fol- 
lowing demands  had  been  put  forth  by  the  British 
Dominions  at  this  meeting: 

1.  Australia  claims  all  the  German  island  pos- 

sessions in  Australasia,  with  the  exception  j 
of  Samoa;  that  is  to  say,  its  claims  include  j 
German  New  Guinea,  the  Bismark  Archi-  j 
pelago,  the  Solomon  Islands. 

2.  New  Zealand  claims  the  German  islands  of 

the  Samoa  group. 

3.  The  Union  of  South  Africa,  which  has  con- 

quered and  occupied  German  Southwest 
Africa,  demands  the  annexation  of  that 
territory  to  the  Union.  On  the  other  hand, 
although  the  Union  has  no  definite  policy 
as  to  German  East  Africa,  in  the  conquest 
of  which  Belgium  troops  have  shared,  it 
is  opposed  to  the  restoration  of  that  col- 
ony to  Germany,  asserting  a  «Monroe 
Doctrine»  of  its  own — requiring  the  dis- 
appearance of  German  militarism  from 
all  Eastern  Africa. 

Both  the  Temps  and  the  Petit  Parisien  stated  on 
January  27  that  Great  Britain  is  disposed  to  accept 
the  neutralization  of  Togoland,  the  Kamerun,  and 
even  of  German  East  Africa.  « Consequently,))  wrote 
the  Petit  Parisien,  «the  only  point  left  for  discussion 
is  the  fate  of  Samoa  and  the  Pacific  islands.  Japan 
suggested  some  time  ago  that  the  Equator  should 
form  the  southern  line  of  demarcation  of  Japanese 
territories.  This  would  give  to  Japan  the  Caroline, 
Marshall,  Mariana  and  Pelew  Islands.))  These  four 
groups  were  occupied  by  Japan  early  in  the  war. 
As  to  the  groups  of  small  islands  claimed  by  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  the  Temps  notes  that  the 
two  Dominions  were  assisted  in  their  seizure  by  the 
French  cruiser  Montcalm. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  as  to  the  islands 
above  referred  to  may  prove  of  interest.  German 
New  Guinea,  annexed  in  1884,  has  an  area  of  about 
85,000  square  miles,— that  is  to  say  somewhat  less 
than  one  third  of  the  large  island  of  New  Guinea. 
Directly  south  of  the  German  territory  is  the  British 


colony  of  Papua.    The  Bismark  Archipelago  is  a 
group  of  over  200  islands  lying  off  the  northeastern 
coast  of  German  New  Guinea.    Southeast  of  this 
archipelago  are  the  Solomon  Islands,  which,  by  a 
convention  signed  in  1899,  were  divided  unequally 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany— the  latter 
country  receiving  only  the  two  most  northwesterly 
islands  of  the  group.  The  Samoa  group  includes  14 
islands,  having  a  total  area  of  over  1,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  about  40,000.   By  a  con- 
vention signed  in  1900  between  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  all  the  principal  islands 
except  Tutuila  -were  placed  under  German  sov- 
ereignty. Tutuila  itself  was  left  to  the  United  States. 

The  Marshall  Islands  are  a  group  of  small  but 
widely  scattered  islands  lying  approximately  half 
way  between  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines;  they  were 
recognized  as  being  under  German  protection  by  a 
convention  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain, 
signed  in  1899.  Some  hundreds  of  miles  west  of  the 
Marshall  Islands  stretch  the  Caroline  group.  These, 
with  the  Pelew  and  Mariana  Islands,  were  definitely 
acquired  by  Germany  from  Spain  in  1899  on  the 
payment  of  a  sum  amounting  to  something  over 
four  million  dollars.  The  Pelew  Islands  lie  approxi- 
mately 500  miles  due  east  of  Mindanao.  The  Mari- 
ana Islands,  lying  over  1,500  miles  east  of  Luzon  and 
about  a  thousand  miles  south  of  the  most  southerly 
part  of  Japan,  are  of  importance  to  the  United 
States  chiefly  because  of  its  possession  of  the  Island 
of  Guam,  the  largest  of  the  group. 

On  January  26,  the  Temps  published  an  article, 
explanatory  rather  than  critical,  of  the  scheme  pro- 
posed by  General  Smuts  for  the  constitution  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  General  Smuts  proposes  to  treat  the  League  of 
Nations  as  a  sort  of  heir  of  the  Russian  Empire,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  and  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire. General  Smuts  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  should 
be  the  duty  of  the  League  to  regulate  the  future  of  the 
peoples  and  the  territories  formerly  belonging  to 
these  three  states,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
principle  of  the  right  of  peoples  to  dispose  of  them- 
selves. On  the  other  hand,  the  vast  territories  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  the  populations  of  which  are  not  qualified 
to  govern  themselves,  form  a  special  class.  General 
Smuts  is  opposed  to  placing  these  under  interna- 
tional control,  which,  in  his  opinion  frequently  re- 
sults in  «paralysis  tempered  by  intrigue. »  He  ad- 
vocates that  the  League  of  Nations  should  designate 
for  each  country  incapable  of  governing  itself  a 
supervising  state,  which  will  be  charged  by  the 
League  with  aiding  the  weaker  country  and  exer- 
cising over  it  authority  and  control. 

THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

In  this  connection  an  editorial  article  in  the 
Temps,  January  27,  entitled  «The  United  States  and 
the  European  Colonial  Question))  appears  worthy  of 
extended  quotation.  The  Temps,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  generally  regarded  as  a  semi-official  paper; 
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at  the  least,  the  views  expressed  in  its  articles  are 
entitled  to  serious  consideration.  The  following 
passages  show  a  strong  desire  that  the  United  States 
assume  a  more  important  place  among  the  Euro- 
pean colonial  powers. 

«It  is  significant  that  the  first  territorial  ques- 
tions touched  upon  by  the  Peace  Conference  have 
been  colonial  questions.  The  word  colonial  is,  how- 
ever, somewhat  improper  here.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  dividing,  as  booty,  the  colonies  of  a  vanquished 
empire.  The  task  is  nobler  and  greater.  In  Asia,  as 
in  Africa  and  in  Oceania,  the  collapse  of  German 
and  Turkish  rule  puts  us  face  to  face  with  an  ill- 
defined  group  of  races  and  peoples  all  eager  for  jus- 
tice and  some  eager  for  emancipation.  Some  of 
these  races  are  primitive  and  apparently  bound  by 
an  eternal  infancy.  Some  are  liberated  peoples,  al- 
ready approaching  their  majority.  The  problem  to- 
day consists  in  fixing,  for  each  of  these  national  or 
racial  groups,  the  political  condition  suitable  to  their 
respective  degrees  of  civilization,  or,  one  might  say, 
to  their  respective  ages. 

«This  task,  we  believe,  has  a  chance  of  being 
well  performed  only  if  the  United  States,  now  for 
the  first  time  called  to  act  in  such  a  matter,  agrees  to 
assume  here  and  now  its  share  of  European  respon- 
sibilities.  For  these  responsibilities  are  heavy. 

«They  concern  first  the  races  or  the  immature 
peoples  which  must  be  taken  under  guardianship. 
In  case  of  the  primitive  races  of  tropical  Africa,  the 
role  of  a  protecting  power,  however  unprepared  that 
power  may  be  by  previous  experience,  is  relatively 
simple:  it  consists  in  substituting  for  a  regime  of 
oppression  an  equitable  administration,  which  shall 
free  these  helpless  populations  from  the  pests  of  ser- 
vitude, tyranny,  alcoholism  and  disease.  In  tin* 
case  of  peoples  already  civilized  and  having  a  na- 
tional conscience,  snch  as  are  found  in  Asia,  the 
guardianship  becomes  on  the  other  hand  a  singu- 
larly delicate  task.  If  carried  to  excess  it  creates 
discontent  and  perhaps  rebellion.  In  order  to  know 
how  to  preserve  the  proper  degree  of  control,  while 
at  the  same  time  satisfying  the  material  needs  of  a 
population  without  resources,  there  is  required,  on 
the  part  of  the  responsible  power,  a  constant  econo- 
mic and  political  effort. 

«But  this  is  not  all.  While  responsible  to  the  na- 
tive population,  the  protecting  power  is  also  respon- 
sible, in  its  civilizing  task,  to  its  equals.  The  time  is 
passed  when  one  could  consider  overseas  territories 
as  closed  hunting  grounds,  in  which  a  European  na- 
tion had  right  to  confiscate  everything  to  the  profit 
of  its  own  commerce.  The  age  of  colonial  partitions 
is  quite  dead.  One  of  the  first  duties  which  is  hence- 
forth imposed  upon  every  power  charged  with  the 
development  of  a  colony  or  sphere  of  influence  will 
necessarily  be  the  maintenance  of  the  «open  door» 
to  the  commerce  of  the  entire  world.  In  its  own  in- 
terest such  power  must  never  forget  in  the  future 
the  interests  of  all.  But  the  new  obligations  which 
such  power  will  thus  incur,  with  respect  to  other 
powers,  will  not  always  be  of  a  nature  likely  to 
lighten  its  task. 

((Duties  toward  the  protected  peoples,  duties  to- 
ward other  nations:  neither  Great  Britain  nor 
France,  without  citing  others,  will  hesitate  to  accept 
them  with  respect  to  the  different  sections  of  the 
world  now  in  process  of  redistribution.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  native  populations  already  under  their 
control  have  forced  them  to  desire  that  certain  new 
guardianships  should  be  today  confided  to  them. 


But  both  Great  Britain  and  France  are  approaching 
the  point  at  which  the  civilizing  effort  threatens  to 
surpass  their  capacity.  Four  hundred  million  men 
are  already  living  today  under  the  Union  Jack.  If 
the  overseas  empire  of  France  is  appreciably  less 

;  vast,  yet  it  is  in  full  proportion  to  the  power  of  ex- 
pansion of  a  country  which  cannot,  even  tomorrow, 

I  neglect  its  continental  situation,  and  which  besides 
must,  above  all  and  after  so  many  sacrifices,  devote 
itself  to  its  own  resurrection. 

((This  is  why  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the  United 
States  should  take  a  direct  part  in  the  work  which 
awaits  us.    Powerful  reasons  still  seem  to  lead  the 

i  Americans  to  steer  clear  of  these  new  responsibili- 
ties. In  accepting  a  trust  in  these  continents  (Africa 
and  Asia)  which  are  in  the  nature  of  satellites  of  Eu- 
rope, they  seem  to  fear  that  they  will  break  with  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  They  also  have  the  just  preoccu- 
pation of  coming  out  of  this  peace  with  clean  hands, 

;  and  of  escaping  the  reproach  of  having  secretly  cov- 
eted extensions  of  territory.    These  reasons,  how- 

I  ever,  cannot  resist  a  thoughtful  examination.  The 
present  greatness  of  the  United  States  is  precisely 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  understood  the  close  tie 
which  unites  it  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  mission  of  assisting,  perhaps  tempo- 
rarily, recently  oppressed  peoples,  such  as  may  be 
found  in  Asia,  is  of  the  sort  which  arises  not  from 
imperialism  but  from  the  crusading  spirit — from 
that  same  spirit  which  brought  American  soldiers 
to  the  banks  of  the  Marne. 

«Surely  it  is  not  too  late  to  invite  our  friends 
from  America  to  consider  this  question,  one  of  the 
most  serious,  at  the  present  moment,  in  the  new  ter- 
ritorial settlements.  May  they  understand  at  least 
that  the  fervent  wish  of  a  large  number  of  French- 
men is  to  see  them  associated  with  European  pow- 
ers in  the  task  of  raising  up  the  peoples  and  races 
which  we  have  just  liberated.)) 

A  Bolshevist  Reply  to  the  Invitation  of  the 
Peace  Conference 

A  wireless  message  inviting  the  various  Rus- 
I  sian  factions  to  participate  in  a  conference  at  the 
|  Princes'  Island  on  February  15  was  despatched 
!  from  Paris  on  the  early  morning  of  January  23 
|  (Press  Review,  January  27).    The  Humanite  pub- 
lished on  the  morning  of  January  25  a  brief  note 
stating  that  the  Bolshevist  Government  had  replied 
to  the  proposal  of  the  Associated  Governments,  ask- 
ing confirmation  of  its  terms  and  objecting  to  cer- 
tain clauses.    The  evening  papers  of  the  25th  con- 
firmed this  announcement  by  publishing  the  text  of 
a  wireless  message  signed  by  the  Bolshevist  For- 
eign Minister  Tchitcherine  and  addressed  to  M. 
;  Jean  Longuet,  editor  of  the  extreme  Socialist  jour- 
nal, the  Populaire. 

tchitcherine's  message 
Tchitcherine's  message  was  in  two  parts.  The 
first  part  was  as  follows: 

((Moscow,  January  24. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Populaire,  Paris: 

Hoping  that  you  will  be  able  to  have  trans- 
j  mitted  to  us  the  desired  information  concerning 
the  questions  set  forth  below,  we  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  radio  message  addressed  by  us  to  our  rep- 
]  resentative  in  Sweden. 

Tchitcherine.» 

Then  there  followed  a  copy  of  the  original  mes- 
1  sage  sent  to  Vorovski,  Russian  diplomatic  represen- 
!  tative  at  Stockholm.  This  message,  somewhat  con- 
I  fused  and  garbled  in  places,  reads: 
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«A  radio  message  from  Paris,  containing  a 
short  press  notice,  brings  such  improbable  news 
that  we  earnestly  beg  you  to  send  us  exact  infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  especially  as  to  the  report 
according  to  which  the  Great  Powers  appear  to  in- 
vite all  governments  exercising  de  facto  power  in 
Russia  to  a  conference  at  the  Princes'  Island,  Sea 
of  Marmora,  under  certain  conditions  of  a  military 
nature.  We  have  received  no  official  document  on 
this  subject;  and  it  is  only  the  press  service  which 
gives  us  this  information,  which  we  must  in  fact 
consider  as  a  rumor,  perhaps  unfounded.  If,  as  is 
improbable,  this  news  be  confirmed,  we  would  con- 
sider it  carefully  and  decide  what  attitude  we  must 
adopt.  But  for  the  moment  we  ask  you  to  send  us 
all  information  in  your  possession  on  this  subject. 

«The  choice  of  a  solitary  island,  distant  from 
European  political  centres,  as  the  site  of  a  confer- 
ence, could  only  be  designed  to  surround  it  with  im- 
penetrable secrecy,  or  to  secure  it  an  artificial  and 
partial  publicity, — the  choice  of  those  who  would  be 
admitted  to  the  sittings  of  the  conference  resting  en- 
tirely within  the  hands  of  the  Entente  Powers.  A 
conference  held  under  these  conditions  can  in  no 
way  produce  peace,  either  in  Russia  or  among  the 
awakened  parties  of  the  working  class  in  other 
countries.  Accordingly,  the  report  of  such  a  deci- 
sion by  the  Powers  appears  to  us  unreasonable.  We 
desire  nothing  better  than  to  be  able  to  formulate 
our  desires  and  our  understanding  of  the  situation 
in  Russia  in  the  freest  and  frankest  manner,  as  reads 
the  message  from  Paris,  and  we  would  have  greeted 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  a  decision  of  the  En- 
tente Powers  to  that  effect;  but  the  Princes'  Island  is 
the  least  propitious  place  for  that  purpose,  and  we 
do  not  see  how  that  true  publicity,  which  we  hold 
necessary,  could  there  be  guaranteed. 

«The  very  object  of  the  convocation  of  this  con- 
ference, as  it  appears  in  the  message  from  Paris, 
seems  to  us  obscure.  A  territorial  arrangement  be- 
tween different  governments  .  .  .  one  only  .  .  . 
territory))  (message  garbled),  «  could  with  success  be 
brought  about  at  a  conference  of  their  representa- 
tives, and  much  more  easily  if  third  powers  partici- 
pate in  it.  But  in  Russia  the  situation  is  infinitely 
more  complex.  You  have  doubtless  learned  that  the 
revolutionary  Socialists  .  .  .  that  the  Mensheviks 
have  proposed  to  us  to  conclude  an  agreement  for 
the  purpose  of  fighting  together  against  Koltchak. 
.  .  .  The  struggle  which  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
masses  of  the  people  in  Siberia  is  directed  against 
the  reactionary  extremists  and  against  the  monar- 
chists, and  so  long  as  these  latter,  with  the  aid  of  the 
(Entente)  are  in  control  in  the  country,  the  struggle 
will  be  continued  by  the  people. 

'(Where  the  power  of  the  Soviets  has  been  es- 
tablished, there  is  complete  quiet  and  civil  war  is 
nnn-existent.  On  the  other  hand,  where  foreign 
bayonets  are  sustaining  the  domination  of  reaction- 
ary groups,  civil  war  is  inevitable.  If  the  Entente 
Powers  desire  pacification,  the  only  means  to  secure 
it  would  be  .  .  .  intervention  in  the  internal  strug- 
gle, which  is  the  one  thing  we  desire.  The  arbitra- 
tion by  third  powers  could  ...  To  stop  fighting 
is  impossible  when  the  struggle  is  being  carried  on 
against  reactionary  extremists  and  against  monar- 
chists. The  proposal  of  good  offices  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  arbitration  is  rather  strange,  coming 
from  governments  taking  part  in  the  fight  against 
us  and  occupying  with  their  armies  certain  portions 
of  our  territory. 


((Similarly  improbable  are  the  military  condi- 
tions which,  according  to  the  message  from  Paris, 
appear  to  be  laid  down  for  the  convocation  of  the 
conference.  The  proposal  for  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, which  was  not  suggested  during  the  period  of 
our  most  serious  difficulties,  is  put  forward  at  the 
moment  when  the  forces  of  the  reactionaries  are 
yielding  more  and  more. 

cAt  the  present  moment,  the  Krasnoff  domina- 
tion is  on  the  point  of  collapse,  and  his  defeat  is  cer- 
tain, as  soon  as  the  aid  offered  to  him,  formerly  by 
the  Germans  and  later  by  the  Entente  Powers,  be- 
gins to  fail.  Doutoff's  capital  has  been  taken,  and 
his  fall  is  due  to  the  same  reasons.    In  Siberia  the 

I  revolution  of  the  laborers  and  of  the  poor  peasants 
is  spreading  from  day  to  day,  and  the  position  of  the 
reactionary  groups  which  are  in  control  has  been 
shaken,  since    .    .    .    part  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks 

I  have  departed. 

«The  stipulation  demanding  the  withdrawal  of 
armed  forces  directed  against  territories  the  auton- 
omy of  which  is  contemplated  by  the  Fourteen 
Points  of  President  Wilson  appears  to  us  not  only 
vague,  but  likely -to  become  a  source  of  new  con- 
flicts— a  result  which  would  be  opposed  to  the  ends 

I  ascribed  by  the  message  from  Paris  to  the  Entente 
Powers. 

((Although  in  reality  the  Ukrainian  Soviets  are 
sustained  in  their  struggle  against  the  directory  only 
by  their  own  armed  forces,  it  is  known  to  us  that  the 
directory  is  spreading  the  false  news  that  troops  of 
the  Russian  Soviet  Republic  have  invaded  the  Uk- 
raine. The  stipulation  in  question  might  then  .  .  . 
become  a  new  weapon  directed  against  the  (fra- 
ternal) Ukraine  Soviet  Government;  this  remark  is 
also  applicable  to  certain  other  districts. 

«A11  the  measures  set  forth  in  the  message  from 
Paris  are  thus  in  complete  contradiction  with  the 
ends  which  the  same  message  ascribes  to  its  authors. 
We  beg  you  therefore  to  notify  us  of  the  actual  con- 
tent of  this  pretended  decision  of  the  Powers,  the 
report  of  which,  as  contained  in  the  message  from 
Paris,  seems  to  us  so  strange. 

«If  you  are  able  to  study  in  detail  the  docu- 
ments concerned,  advise  us  whether  you  do  not  get 
the  impression  that  the  Entente  Powers  really  in- 
tend annexations  at  Archangel,  in  Siberia  (?),  at 
I  Baku,  at  Askhabad,  at  Rostoff  on  the  Don— in  a 
j  word  in  all  those  regions  in  which  their  support  has 
!  made  possible  up  to  the  present  the  continuation  of 
I  the  domination  of  the  reactionary  groups,  which  the 
proposals  contained  in  the  message  from  Paris  ap- 
I  pear  to  intend  to  perpetuate. 

Tchitcherine. » 

THE  COMMENT  OF  THE  PRESS 

As  might  be  expected,  the  conservative  press  re- 
I  ceived  this  somewhat  indirect  reply  of  the  Bolshe- 
vists with  scorn  and  sarcasm.  Many  papers  refuse 
1  to  comment  upon  it.  but  the  words  of  the  others  give 
a  sufficient  picture  of  the  attitude  of  all.  The  Jour- 
nal des  Debats,  January  27,  remarks:  «In  a  tone  of 
audacious  cynicism  Tchitcherine  does  not  give  a  de- 
cisive non  recevoir  to  President  Wilson  and  to  the 
representatives  of  the  future  Society  of  Nations.  He 
demands  explanations  and  modifications  with  the 
idea  of  cleverly  profiting  thereby.  He  would  gladly 
send  his  diplomats  to  Paris.  .  .  .  The  Bolshevists 
will  have  Allies  in  France;  they  have  already  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  M.  Longuet  as  if  to  a  semi- 
official agent,  and  ask  that  he  give  them  more  light. 
Let  us  hone  that  the  representatives  of  the  Confer- 
ence will  knov  how  to  escape  the  trap  and  to  defeat 
the  maneuvers  of  the  traitors  of  Brest-Litovsk.» 
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The  Figaro,  January  26,  asks  «what  is  Tchitch- 
erine's  idea  in  giving  this  insolent  refusal  to  Mr. 
Wilsons  proposal?  For  it  is  well  understood  that 
if  the  Bolshevists  were  truly  doubtful  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  invitation,  they  would  merely  ask  con- 
firmation by  a  brief  despatch.  This  long  and  wordy 
argument  is  an  answer,  not  an  interrogation.  .  .  . 
Tchitcherine  wishes  to  be  admitted  to  the  Confer- 
ence. He  accepts  no  bargaining.  He  intends  to 
come  to  Paris,  not  to  Prinkipo.»  The  Action  Fran- 
caise,  January  26,  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

To  the  Democratic  Nouvelle,  January  26,  «it 
seems  that  the  first  weakness  of  the  Conference  has 
exalted  the  audacity  of  the  accomplices  of  Lenin. 
.  .  .  Now  that  the  Conference,  very  ill-inspired  in 
our  opinion,  makes  no  distinction  between  anar- 
chists and  champions  of  order,  the  first  proclaim 
with  extraordinary  impudence  the  unworthiness  of 
their  adversaries !  .  .  .  Ought  we  to  think  that  the 
initiators  of  the  sub-Conference  at  Prinkipo  had  the 
secret  hope  of  throwing  a  penetrating  light  on  the 
wickedness  of  the  Bolshevisms?  In  any  case  we 
doubt  if  this  reunion  will  be  held  tomorrow — and 
we  do  not  complain. » 

The  Homme  Libre,  January  26,  which  failed  to 
comment  on  the  original  invitation,  considers  the 
Bolshevist  reply  «evasive». 

The  Matin,  January  27,  takes  a  milder  position. 
((The  astonishment  of  Tchitcherine  is  doubtless  sin- 
cere. The  wireless  messages  were  sent  from  Paris 
during  the  night  of  January  22-23,  and  previously 
certain  other  persons,  notably  American  journalists, 
were  authorized  to  send  messages  across  the  At- 
lantic. These  messages  may  well  have  been  received 
at  Moscow  before  the  arrival  of  the  text  of  the  reso- 
lution drawn  up  by  the  Conference.))  The  Matin 
thinks  that  the  Bolshevists  have  not  yet  made  their 
official  reply.  It  is  not,  however,  optimistic:  «It 
would  seem  difficult  for  them  to  go  back  upon  their 
categorical  refusal  to  grant  the  required  armistice. 
.  .  .  Numerous  wireless  messages  are  being  ex- 
changed between  the  Moscow  and  the  local  Soviets, 
notably  that  of  Turkestan.  The  question  is  being 
discussed  and  there  is  doubt  as  to  what  course  to 
take.» 

The  Socialist  journals  are  naturally  sympa- 
thetic. The  Humanite,  January  26,  finds  the  reply 
«just  what  it  had  expected.))  «Thc  Bolshevist  Gov- 
ernment is  astonished.  .  .  .  We  understand  its 
stupefaction.  It  knows  nothing  of  the  situation  in 
the  West.  ...  It  is  ignorant  of  the  true  role  of 
Wilson  with  regard  to  Russia.  .  .  .  French  Social- 
ist opinion  will  say  to  the  Bolshevists:  (Wilson  is 
sincere!  Accept! — in  order  to  save  and  firmly  to 
establish  the  Russian  Revolution!)  » 

The  Verite,  January  27,  admits  that  Tchitcher- 
ine's  mcssaee  is  ((doubtless  a  bit  indirect)) ;  but  finds 
that  its  arguments  are  «rather  sound». 

Finally  comes  Jean  Longuet  himself,  in  the 
Populaire,  January  27,  expressing  his  «thanks  to 
our  Russian  comrades  for  the  mark  of  confidence 
which  they  have  been  so  good  as  to  bestow  upon  the 
Populaire.))  The  newly-appointed  agent  does  not 
conceal  his  satisfaction:  «We  will  try  to  show  our- 
selves worthy  of  that  confidence  by  furnishing  them 
fully  the  weighed  elements  of  a  decision  which  will 
conform  to  the  interests  of  the  Russian  Republic  and 
of  the  proletariat  of  the  world. »  The  proposal  of 
the  Great  Powers  ((constitutes  an  incontestable  suc- 
cess for  the  Russian  Revolutionary  Government.)) 
That  Government  «must  acl  upon  it  and  turn  it  to 


the  necessary  good  account.  We  desire  with  all  our 
heart  to  aid  them  in  this  purpose.)) 

ALLIED   PRESS  BRITISH 

The  Russian  Question  and  the  Peace  Conference 

The  invitation  to  a  conference  issued  by  the 
Peace  Conference  at  Paris  to  the  various  parties  in 
Russia  was  greeted  by  the  majority  of  British  papers 
j  with  approval  if  not  with  enthusiasm.   They  saw  in 
I  the  policy  adopted  an  effort  to  lay  the  foundations 
i  for  a  lasting  peace  without  going  so  far  as  to  recog- 
I  nize  officially  the  Bolshevist  movement.    On  the 
other  hand  a  portion  of  the  press  received  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Conference  with  little  favor,  as  they 
saw  in  them  the  recognition  of  Bolshevism,  which 
the  other  papers  considered  the  Conference  had 
avoided.   Practically  all  the  papers  comment  on  the 
authorship  of  the  plan,  attributing  it  to  President 
I  Wilson  or  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

The  Times,  January  23,  in  an  editorial  on  the 
Conference  and  Russia,  says:  ((Russia  had  been  the 
skeleton  at  the  feast.    Nowhere  else  was  there  any 
organized  force  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Conference  or  capable  of  offering  resistance  to 
its  decrees.    The  Conference  therefore  has  shown 
the  courage  which  is  the  truest  wisdom  in  tackling 
this  problem  first — the  gravest,  as  it  is  the  most  ur- 
,  gent,  before  it.»    The  Times  outlines  the  situation 
'  in  Russia  and  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Bolshevist  movement  «once  pacifist    ...   is  now 
j  almost  the  only  actively  Imperialistic  and  aggres- 
'  sive  force  in  the  world;  and  in  its  latter  stages  is 
ending  by  appealing  to  the  very  opposite  motives  of 
human  action  from  those  by  which  it  rose  to  power.» 
;  The  problem  which  the  Conference  had  to  meet 
«was  how  to  combat  the  new  Imperialistic  policy  of 
the  Bolsheviks  without  declaring  war  on  the  Bussian 
people,   or  antagonizing   their  passionate  revolt 
i  against  the  old  regime,  which  had  brought  such  ter- 
rible misfortunes  upon  them.    Its  solution  was  not 
easy,  and  tne  Conference  is  heartily  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  reaching  unanimity.))    Whether  or  not  the 
policy  declared  by  the  Conference  will  be  success- 
I  ful,  the  Times,  like  all  other  papers,  is  uncertain  but 
it  says:  «At  any  rate,  if  it  does  not  work,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  will  be  free  from  self  re- 
proach, for  they  will  feel  sure  that  they  have  done 
I  everything  that  was  possible  to  reach  a  settlement 
\  by  consent.') 

Of  the  policy  itself  the  Times  remarks  that  no 
proposition  «with  regard  to  Russia  could  hope  to 
escape  criticism »  but  in  this  « there  is  a  clear,  con- 
sistent and  humane  principle.  The  policy  does  not, 
as  it  has  been  inaccurately,  and  perhaps  maliciously, 
i  misrepresented  recognize)  the  Bolsheviks;  nor 
does  it  in  the  strict  sense  even  open  up  negotiation 
with  them.  It  is  rather  a  committee  of  inquiry  into 
the  facts  and  in  particular  into  the  fact  which  is  of 
first  importance  to  the  Peace  Conference— namely, 
the  wishes  of  the  Russian  people.  Still  less  does  the 
policy  recognize  the  principles  or  the  practice  of 
Bolshevism!  On  the  contrary  .  .  .  the  Bolsheviks 
must  begin  by  repudiating  their  recent  Imperialistic 
developments  as  a  first  condition  of  their  taking  part 
in  the  committee  of  inquiry  that  is  to  sit  in  Prince's 
Island.  What  is  more,  any  sort  of  co-operation  with 
(bourgeois)  governments  is  really  a  repudiation  of 
Bolshevik  principle.  A  government  which  co-op- 
erates with  (bourgeois)  Governments  abroad  there- 
by stultifies  its  professed  policy  of  destroying  its 
(bourgeoisie)  at  home.» 

If  the  Bolshevists  decline  to  come  to  the  meeting 
at  Prince's  Island  «then  their  creed  will  have  con- 
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fessed  itself  the  enemy  alike  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Russian  people  and  of  "the  people  of  the  world,  and, 
fortified  with  this  confession,  the  powers  in  Paris 
will  know  how  to  vindicate  both.»  On  January  24. 
the  Times  further  says,  on  this  subject:  «They  (the 
Rolshevists)  will  have  revealed  themselves  as  the 
enemies  of  a  human  race,  and  whatever  steps  the 
Conference  may  find  it  desirable  to  take  in  order  to 
vindicate  its  authority  can  be  taken  without  misgiv- 
ing and  with  the  assurance  that  it  has  popular  sym- 
pathy behind  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  we  hope, 
the  Rolshevists  attend  the  Marmora  meeting  and  be- 
have reasonably,  the  gain  will  be  still  greater.)) 

Of  the  authorship  of  the  proposal  the  Times 
says:  «The  scheme,  of  course,  bears  a  strong  family 
resemblance  to  the  earlier  proposals  ascribed  lo  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  but  he  was  wise  to  let  Mr.  Wilson  act 
as  its  sponsor  to  the  Conference,  for  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  views  have  been  misrepresented.  He  had 
been  made  out  to  be  a  friend  of  Rolshevism  who  was 
willing  to  recognize  its  representatives  and  to  treat 
with  them  as  equals.  What  he  seems  in  fact  to  have 
been  anxious  to  do  was  to  get  at  the  clear  mind  of 
the  Russian  peoole.  .  .  .  The  plan  fitted  in  very 
well  with  Mr.  Wilson's  ideas,  and  we  are  glad  to 
have  this  signal  evidence  of  co-operation  between 
mis  country  and  the  United  States.  Rut  France,  of 
course,  has  an  equal  interest  in  leaving  no  means 
untried  for  securing  stability  without  further  fight- 
ing, and  that  fact  secured  for  the  proposal  the  sup- 
port of  M.  Clemenceau.» 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  January  23,  in  writing  of 
-President  Wilson's  Russian  Policy))  describes  it  as 
differing  but  little  from  «that  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  some  weeks  ago.»  As  in  the  Times,  the  Brit- 
ish  Pr'me  Minister's  position  is  explained,  and  ((ex- 
cept that  the  venue  is-  changed  from  Paris  to  an  is- 
land in  the  Sea  of  Marmora »  it  is  considered  sub- 
stantially his  policy  which  has  been  adopted. 

The  Chronicle  believes  that  ((much  may  be  said 
for  and  against))  the  proposals.  Their  strongest 
recommendation  «is  the  total  inability  of  the  five 
Powers  to  agree  on  any  alternative  policy  for  them- 
selves. To  say  this  is  not  to  disparage  it,  but  merely 
to  recognize  that  the  reason  for  seeking  more  light 
is  the  uncertainty  of  the  light  that  we  already  pos- 
sess.)) The  Chronicle  regrets  the  use  in  the  docu- 
ment of  a  phrase  « which  might  suggest  that  the  Al- 
lies ignored  the  very  different  record  of  the  rival 
Russian  leaders  towards  the  Alliance.  ...  It  was 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  Conference  that 
we  should  make  quite  plain  our  desire  not  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  any  internal  reconciliation  between 
Russians;  but  we  should  beware  of  speaking  as  if 
we  were  all  indifferent  to  the  loyalty  which  some 
Russians  have  shown  towards  us.» 

The  Pall  Mali  Gazette,  January  26,  considers 
«,  the  policy  which  has  been  adopted  in  relation  to 
Russia  ...  at  once  sound  and  adroit,  since  it  will 
put  the  Rolshevik  movement  to  a  searching  test  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  its  loose-thinking  admirers  in  west- 
ern countries.  .  .  .  The  reception  of  this  offer  by 
Lenin  and  Trotzky  will  put  their  real  intentions  to 
the  proof.  Nothing  in  it  encroaches  upon  the  right 
of  (self  determination)  or  the  liberty  of  Russia  to 
pursue  anv  kind  of  social  gospel  that  she  deems  ex- 
pedient. All  that  would  be  interfered  with  would 
be  the  endeavor  to  thrust  bloodshed  and  anarchy 
among  peoples  who  only  wish  to  be  left  in  peace. » 

The  Star,  January  23,  gives  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
the  credit  for  the  proposals,  congratulating  him 


cupon  the  triumph  of  his  Russian  policy.))  The 
powers,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  this  paper,  adopt- 
ed this  policy  «by  traveling  via  Washington.  .  .  . 
The  Prince's  Islands  are  a  Tilsit  raft  which  saves 
certain  faces.  The  dramatic  unities  are  sacrificed 
in  order  to  obtain  a  moral  unity.))  The  proposal  it- 
self appears  to  the  Star  as  «clear,  simple,  straight- 
forward and  humane.  It  appeals  to  the  imagination 
and  to  the  heart  of  the  Russian  people.  It  is  a  mes- 
sage from  the  massed  democracy  to  the  suffering 
Russian  millions.  Its  honesty,  its  sympathy  and  its 
vision  are  separated  by  infinite  space  from  the  cold 
formulism  of  derelict  diplomacy.))  Like  the  major- 
ity of  the  press  the  Star  considers  that  if  the  Rolshe- 
vists reject  the  invitation  «they  will  write  themselves 
down  as  irreconcilable  enemies  of  liberty  and  de- 
mocracy. ...» 

The  Daily  News,  January  23,  calls  the  Russian 
plan  ((Mr.  Wilson's  magnificently  phrased  resolu- 
tion)) and  states  that  it  raises  the  whole  question  «to 
a  broader  and  loftier  plane.  The  aim  in  view  .  .  . 
is  the  ending  of  the  miserable  squabbles  which  are 
dragging  Russia  into  the  dust  of  death  by  a  peace 
which  will  be  'dictated  by  no  outside  interests,  in- 
spired by  no  doctrinaire  prepossessions,  and  ani- 
mated by  no  other  feelings  than  a  perfectly  sincere 
desire  to  save  a  great  nation  from  the  horrible  doom 
which  is  threatening  it.  The  adoption  of  the  Russian 
resolution  is  by  far  the  most  hopeful  thing  that  has 
yet  come  out  of  the  Peace  Conference.)) 

The  Manchester  Guardian  deals  with  this  sub- 
ject on  January  23  and  on  January  24.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  it  gives  the  arrangement  its  support.  On 
the  latter  date  it  calls  the  agreement  «by  far  the 
most  important  diplomatic  event  which  has  taken 
place  since  the  armistice  was  agreed  upon.  It  is  so 
because  it  removes  manifest  and  serious  dangers 
both  for  ourselves  and  for  Russia  and  because  it 
greatly  improves  the  prospect  of  a  general  European 
settlement,  and  thus  smooths  the  road  for  the  peace 
league  which  is  our  prime  objective.))  The  Guar- 
dian sees  in  the  arrangement  «an  admirable  spirit 
of  compromise  among  the  Powers  themselves  for 
there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  some  of  them 
were  at  first  intensely  opposed  to  any  sort  of  confer- 
ence which  should  include  Rolshevik  Russia,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  because  this  approach  is  under- 
taken in  a  genuine  spirit  of  disinterestedness  and  of 
peace,  in  the  very  spirit,  indeed,  which  must  supply 
the  essential  atmosphere  for  a  League  of  Peace. » 

The  diplomatic  correspondent  of  the  Glasgow 
Herald,  January  23,  writes  of  the  proposal  as  «a 
stroke  of  genius)).  The  Bolsheviks  he  says  «are 
neither  recognized  nor  attacked,  but  invited  to  face 
their  Russian  rivals  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  court  of 
law,  ...  if  they  refuse  to  appear,  then  judgment 
will' go  by  default.))  This  point  of  view  is  supported 
in  an  editorial  in  the  same  paper.  The  Sheffield 
Telegraph,  January  23,  considers  the  proposal  was 
based  «on  the  principles  of  peaee»  and  considers 
the  scheme  « simple  enough  to  succeed)).  This  paper 
is  able  to  ((detect  the  origin  of  this  proposal.  It 
came  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George. » 

Of  the  papers  which  oppose  the  proposition,  the 
Morning  Post  is  the  most  important.  On  January  24 
it  notes  that  the  Rolshevists  have  not  been  invited  to 
Paris  ((but  they  have  been  invited  to  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, where  the  Allies  propose  to  leave  cards  upon 
them.  The  moral  distinction  between  inviting  a 
shady  person  to  your  house  and  meeting  by  appoint- 
ment at  a  seaside  resort  has  always  been  recognized 
by  the  civilized  west  .  .  .  and  France  is  fain  to 
accept  the  lofty  standards  of  her  Allies.   Our  friends 
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in  Russia  will  also  be  gratified.  The  Rolsheviks 
could  not  sit  down  to  table  with  us— that  would  be 
both  a  crime  and  a  scandal;  but  with  them— why, 
with  them  it  is  a  different  matter.))  The  Morning 
Post  is  also  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  Allies 
can  ((process  to  be  entirely  disinterested.  .  .  . 
There  art  at  present  several  armies  of  Allied  troops 
in  various  parts  of  what  was  the  Russian  Empire. 
They  have  been — and  we  suppose  still  are,  fighting 
the  Bolshevists  .  .  .  are  we  to  stand  neutral  be- 
tween our  friends  and  our  enemies?  .  .  .  England 
which  was  once  feared  by  her  foes  and  trusted  by 
her  friends  is  now,  here,  there,  and  everywhere  the 
foe  of  her  friends  and  the  friend  of  her  foes.» 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  January  24,  calls  the  Rus- 
sian scheme  « notable  »  but  also  «a  very  questionable 
step».  The  decision  at  least  proves  the  desire  of  the 
delegates  «to  carry  into  practice  liberal  principles, 
but  it  places  the  whole  conference  in  the  extremely 
ambiguous  position  of  initiating  overtures  with  the 
Bolshevists,  or  at  all  events  offering  them  opportun- 
ities which  the  conscience  of  Europe  would  natur- 
ally deny  them.»  Although  the  proposal  was  made 
«no  doubt,  in  good  faith»  and  «bears  the  sign  man- 
ual of  President  Wilson »  and  has  «the  support  of 
the  Conference  .  .  .  unfortunately,  it  is  vitiated 
by  the  very  serious  fact  that  it  involves,  however 
disguised,  a  practical  recognition  of  Bolshevik  au- 
thority and  opening  all  negotiations  with  blood- 
stained criminals.  .  .  .  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  any  offer,  however  modified,  which  summons 
Bolshevik  delegates  to  sit  at  the  same  table  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  western  powers  is  self  condemned." 

The  Yorkshire  Post,  January  23,  divides  be- 
tween President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  the 
authorship  of  the  proposals.  It  sees  in  the  present 
plan  «a  good  deal  of  recognition  of  the  Bolsheviks. 
...  If  the  associated  nations  recognize  the  Bol- 
sheviks, there  is  the  greatest  danger  of  putting  in 
their  hands  a  moral  weapon  with  which  they  may 
reduce  to  despair  the  great  number  of  people  in 
Russia  who  have  depended  on  the  Entente  for  at 
least  moral  support.  If  the  Bolshevists  alone  had 
been  invited  to  Prince's  Island  it  might  have  been 
contended  that  they  were  there  as  defendants;  such 
a  contention  is  impossible  when  the  civilized  gov- 
ernments in  Bussia  are  also  to  send  delegates.  . 
The  Bolsheviks  in  Russia  will  now  be  able  to  say  in 
every  village  and  town  in  Russia  that  their  respecta- 
bility as  members  of  international  society  is  guar- 
anteed by  their  passports  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora. » 

The  weekly  publications  are  divided  in  their 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  Russian  policy.  Common 
Sense,  January  25,  gives  the  scheme  its  approval. 
«At  last  the  dark  nightmare  of  continued  war  with 
Russia  has  been  dispelled  by  a  breath  of  sanity.  .  .  . 
This  wise  and  statesmanlike  pronouncement  will  be 
hailed  with  joy  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in 
this  country,  in  America,  and,  we  believe,  in  France. 
It  puts  an  end  to  a  policy  of  armed  intervention 
which  we  have  always  believed  to  be  wrong  in  itself 
and  entirely  opposed  to  the  interests  of  our  eoun- 
trv.»  The  Nation  of  the  same  date  considers  «Mr. 
Wilson's  statement  of  the  principles  which  have 
guided  Allied  action  in  Russia  ...  a  very  inspir- 
ing declaration  for  the  future.  .  .  .  The  plain  fact 
is  that  though  all  the  Allies  fear  the  spread  of  Bol- 
shevism, none  of  them  dare  mention  an  adequate 
military  action  against  it.  and  some  of  them  realize 
that  the  alternative  of  a  counter-revolution  on  pure- 
lv  reactionary  lines  is  at  least  equally  objectionable. 


The  right  course  in  this  difficulty  is  conference  with 
truce.    Our  only  concern  is  to  urge  that  the  truce 
i  ought  to  include  arrangements  for  feeding  at  least 
|  Petrograd,  if  not  all  the  starving  towns  of  central 
Russia.)) 

The  Spectator,  January  25,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  enthusiastic  about  the  proposed  policy  although 
it  is  not  markedly  hostile.  «We  earnestly  hope  that 
the  invitation  will  be  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  tendered.  It  does  not  commit  the  Allies  to  any 
line  of  policy,  and  it  proclaims  their  desire  to  help 
Russia.  It  fulfils  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
original  proposal,  which  was  to  obtain  trustworthy 

I  news  from  Russia,  without  risking  the  complication 
that  might  have  been  caused  by  inviting  Bolsheviks 
to  Paris.  .  .  .  We  must  add,  however,  that  the 
Bolsheviks  cannot  cease  from  aggression  and  come 
to  an  agreement  without  ceasing  to  be  Bolsheviks. 
...   However,  no  harm  is  done  in  giving  the  Bol- 

1  sheviks  a  chance  of  displaying  their  sanity  or  good 
faith,  if  they  have  any.  The  other  groups  in  Russia, 
we  imagine,  will  welcome  the  proposed  conference 
as  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  true  situation  of 
their  unhappy  country  to  the  Allies  and  the  world 
at  large.» 

The  New  Statesman,  the  Outlook  and  the  Sat- 
urday Review,  all  of  January  25,  look  upon  the  ar- 
rangement with  little  favor.  The  New  Statesman 
does  not  presume  to  hope  «that  anything  will  come 
I  of  the  Russian  Assembly— even  presuming  that  the 
Bolsheviks  as  well  as  the  others  attend  it.  . 
We  are  not  so  rash  as  to  hope  that  any  agreement 
between  them  (Bolsheviks)  and  their  bitterest  Rus- 
sian enemies  will  be  possible.  If  they  attend  the 
Marmora  conference,  they  will  do  it  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  possibilities  of  delav  and  propaganda 
that  it  may  offer.  We  suppose  that  the  schem-?  was 
a  compromise.  .  .  .  The  upshot  is  that  the  Pca:c 
Conference  has  shirked  the  Russian  problem.  ...» 

The  Outlook  « cannot  think  that  any  good  could 
accrue  from  such  a  hazardous  course »  as  to  treat 
with  the  Russian  Bolshevist  leaders.  «The  French 
attitude  of  uncompromising  severity  towards  the 
sanguinary  tyranny  of  Lenin  and  Trotzky  is  the  only 
one'  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  self-respecting 
nation.»  The  Saturday  Review  remarks  that  ((ev- 
erybody must  hope  that  the  somewhat  fantastic  rro- 
posal  for  a  conference  on  an  island  in  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  with  the  various  Russian  groups  may  lead 
to  some  settlement,  but  we  are  not  sanguine. » 

ALLIED   PRESS — ITALIAN 

The  Death  of  Lierkneoht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg 
The  Mattino,  Naples,  January  20,  apropos  of  the 
assassination  of  Liebknecht,  writes  on  ((Bolshevism 
and  Peace.» 

«The  tragic  death  of  Karl  Liebknecht  cannot 
but  claim  our  attention,  even  during  an  event  of  such 
magnitude  as  the  Peace  Conference.  For  what 
would  the  Peace  Conference  be  if  Liebknecht  had 
not  been  killed  bv  the  bullets  of  Eberfs  marines? 
Nothing.  If  Liebknecht  had  won,  the  alliance  of 
Russo-German  Bolshevism  would  today  be  an  ac- 
complished fact,  and  the  European  war  would  go 
on.  To  me  it  seems  necessary  to  clarify  this  situa- 
tion just  now,  when  it  is  imperative  to  decide  on 
fundamental  questions  such  as  demobilization,  and 
the  attitude  of  Europe  towards  those  parts  of  Aus- 
tria to  which  Bolshevism  has  penetrated  or  is  pre- 
paring to  penetrate.  .  .  .  The  last  appeal  of 
Karl  Liebknecht  clearly  reveals  the  actual  tendency 
of  Russo-German  Bolshevism.    It  consists  in  a  re- 
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fusal  to  treat  of  peace  with  the  governments  of  the 
Entente,  and  to  maintain,  in  the  meantime,  the  re- 
spective countries  in  arms  and  upheaval  by  means 
of  the  so  called  proletariat  dictatorship.  In  expec- 
tation of  what?  In  expectation  of  fne  response  of 
the  working  classes  of  the  Entente  countries  and  oi 
their  contemporaneous  uprising. 

«It  is,  therefore,  the  greatest  imaginable  at- 
tempt to  realize  the  Red  International,  in  open  strife 
with  the  White  International,  which  is  to  result  from 
the  Versailles  Conference.    And  its  one  principle 
must  consist  in  the  refusal  to  treat  of  peace,  even  if 
for  this  purpose  violence  must  be  done  to  the  iatigue 
of  one's  own  country,  even  if  for  this  purpose  mil- 
lions of  new  victims  must  be  added  to  those  already 
heaped  up  by  the  war.   The  Russo-German  Bolshe- 
vism  which 'is  also  dominant  in  the  Ukraine,  and 
partially  in  Hungary,  refuses  the  peace  desired  and 
willed  by  the  Entente  Socialism  and  German  Social- 
ism    The  triumph  of  Spartacus  in  Berlin  would 
have  meant  the  impossibility  of  making  peace 
peacefully  accepted  (if  such  a  play  on  words  is  per- 
missible) bv  the  storm-tossed  German  people.  So, 
if  the  assassination  of  Liebknecht  is  in  itself  de- 
plorable, we  must  hope  that  from  this  evil  there 
will  issue  at  least  this  advantage— the  possibility  of 
the  Versailles  decisions  receiving  a  real,  a  lasting 
acceptance  in  Germany,  and  that  the  war  can  be  ef- 
fectively suspended  after  peace.  This  is  not  yet  cer- 
tain, in  spite  of  the  actual  triumph  of  the  Ebertists.» 

The  Stampa  (Turin,  Giolitti's  paper),  January 
17,  passes  a  calm  judgment  on  Liebknecht. 

«When  the  war  broke  out,  Liebknecht  came  to 
the  fore  in  the  politics  of  his  country;  he  stood  out 
with  a  singular  relief  even  in  the  view  of  the  whole 
world.    .        .    On  account  of  the  attitude  he  as- 
sumed,   .    .    .    outside  of  Germany  he  seemed  a 
champion,  a  prophet    .    .    .    who  held  on  high 
above  the  world  strife  the  banner  of  Socialistic  In- 
ternationalism.   .    .    .    When  the  war  was  lost, 
the  last  government  of  the  Kaiser  restored  Lieb- 
knecht to  liberty  and  to  parliament.  Liebknecht 
christened  himself  Spartacus  and  let  loose  the  herd 
of  his  followers— the  hungry,  the  people  made  vile 
by  defeat.    ...    He  started  civil  war    .    .  . 
and  it  was  only  fate,  that,  as  soon  as  the  revolt  was 
crushed  in  blood,  its  leader  should  also  fall.    .    .  . 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  personal  part  Liebknecht 
had  in  the  risks  and  bold  deeds  of  the  recent  revolu- 
tionary days  in  Berlin. 

«It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  man  who  called 
the  sla\es  of  Rome  to  revolt,  the  first  and  greatest 
Spartacus,  died  in  very  different  fashion.    .    .  . 
i Spartacus  fell  fighting,  and  the  look  in  his  eyes  was 
so  terrible,  that,  even  dead,  he  struck  terror  to  the 
Romans*  ....    But  no,  even  in  death,  Lieb- 
knecht was  not  Spartacus.    Leaving  to  history  the 
task  of  giving  him  a  more  appropriate  name,  and  a 
place  which  becomes  him  in  the  great  gallery  of 
ideas,  passions  and  strifes  of  this  period  of  the 
world,  all  we  can  say  of  him  is,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
character  and  faith;  he  did  not  betray  his  own  con- 
science, he  had  no  doubts  or  hesitations,  he  did  his 
part  logically,  even  to  the  extreme  sacrifice  of  oth- 
ers and  himself.    But  borne  away  by  his  passion, 
obsessed  by  his  ideology,  he  made  the  foolish  mis- 
take of  believing  that  a  social  revolution  could  come 
forlh  from  a  political  revolt,  that  ensanguined  bar- 
ricades could  create  a  new  world.    And,  while  his 
work  might  have  proved  useful  when  it  was  a  ques- 


tion of  founding  a  new  regime,  it  was  catastrophic 
and  culpable  when  it  assumed  the  character  ol  an 
insurrection  against  the  new  government.)) 

(Avanti,  Milan,  Socialist,  January  18):  "Karl 
Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg  met  death  in  the 
great  battle  they  undertook  for  the  rescue  of  the  pro- 
letariat, like  Spartacus.    The  leaders  of  the  masse  s, 
who  recommenced  the  strife  under  the  name  ol  he 
heroic  Thracian  slave,  fell  nobly  and  proudly  for  the 
cause  to  which  they  had  vowed  their  existence.  It 
is  not  the  death  of  which  they  had  dreamed,  though 
they  may  once  have  thought  it  would  have 
been  worth  while  to  die  under  the  enemy's  blows, 
they  mav  have  had  a  prevision  of  being  killed  by  the 
muskets  of  the  imperial  myrmidons.    ...  nut 
choice  is  not  permitted.    The  class  war  is  long  or 
short,  and  the  bourgeoisie  is  always  the  same  when- 
ever it  assumes  the  duty  of  crushing  any  proletariat 
movement. 

«Liebknecht  and  Luxemburg  were  assassinated 
by  a  government  which  calls  itself  socialist,  just  as 
thev  would  have.been  killed  by  a  government  of  the 
Kaiser    The  repression  of  the  Commune  by  the  He- 
publican  troops  at  Versailles  was  no  different.  .  .  . 
from  the  small  bourgeois-Socialist  repressions  of 
1919  in  Germany.  This  was  well  known  by  our  com- 
panions in  Berlin,  who  endeavored  to  institute  a 
real  social  republic,  and  they  did  not  hope  for  pity 
The  beasts  that  flung  themselves  on  the  aged 
woman  to  crush  her  skull,  and  on  the  seriously 
wounded  man  to  finish  him,  perhaps  will  not  make 
-he  bourgeois  press  tremble.    It  is  too  keenly  occu- 
pied with  blackening  the  non-existent  Bolshevist 
horrors,  and  is  snivelling  at  the  narration  made  by 
Piehon  of  the  death  of  the  family  of  the  blameless 
Czar.    .    .  • 

«Social    democracy,    which    for    four  years 
praised  the  slaughters  of  the  war  will  know  also 
hov  to  praise  the  slaughter  of  the  soldiers  of  the  new 
but  not  victorious  German  Commune.   It  has  acted, 
and  is  acting  with  fire  and  sword,  because  it  is  har- 
rowed with  fear,  and  trembling  for  its  own  exist- 
ence, like  the  French  bourgeois  when  victorious 
troops  were  in  France.   It  presented  to  the  country 
still  unconscious  after  a  long  and  wasting  war,  the 
oeril  of  a  Polish  invasion  on  the  East,  and  the  pen 
of  the  lack  of  provisions,  should  the  proletariat  get 
in  power,  and  it  won.  It  won,  thanks  to  Hindenburg. 
whose  wooden  statute  does  not  still  tower  aloft  for 
nothing  in  Berlin.    But  the  sacrifice  of  the  Sparta- 
cists  is  not  one  of  those  that  is  worthless.   We  feel 
sure  that  the  very  government  that  is  now  victor  is 
already  filled  with  terror  by  the  assassination  of  the 
two  socialists,  whom  the  proletariat  loved  so  much. 


..And  in  the  name  of  Liebknecht,  and  in  the 
name  of  Rosa  Luxemburg,  and  in  the  name  of  all 
the  martyrs  of  the  proletariat  emancipation  who 
dies  these  last  days,  the  workers  will  know  how  to 
have  their  revenge.  The  Social  revolution  made  gi- 
gantic progress  yesterday  in  Germany  during  the 
tew  hours  that  the  corpses  of  the  aged  Luxemburg 
and  of  Liebknecht  were  dragged  through  the  streets 
of  Berlin.  And  not  only  in  Germany— because 
wherever  one  fights  and  falls  for  the  proletariat,  one 
fights  and  falls  for  the  proletariat  International. 
Our  two  companions  are  dead,  but  their  names  re- 
main alive,  more  so  than  ever,  as  a  symbol,  as  a  ban- 
ner, as  an  inspiration.  Liebknecht  falls,  Luxemburg 
falls,  so  many  others  fall,  but  Socialism  grows 
stronger.  And  one  day  it  will  be  a  glory  for  anyone 
who  can  say,  <  I  fought  like  Spartacus  >.» 
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Demobilization 
Owing  to  recent  developments  in  the  matter 
of  demobilization,  the  papers  have  of  late  given 
this  subject  a  larger  share  of  attention  than  it  has 
received  since  the  beginning  of  the  armistice.  There 
is  comparatively  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
oeneral  lines  along  which  demobilization  should 
proceed.  Such  criticism  of  the  Government's  plans 
and  methods  as  there  is,  appears  to  be  singularly 
temperate.  All  papers  agree  that  however  sincere 
and  far-seeing  may  be  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
to  meet  the  popular  demands  for  demobilization, 
no  scheme  could  be  devised  which  would  satisfy 
everyone. 

Such  impatience  as  there  is  at  present  is  at- 
tributed to  various  causes.  The  termination  of  the 
war  somewhat  earlier  than  had  been  expected,  to- 
gether with  the  demands  of  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion, have  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  the  orig- 
inal government  scheme  as  planned.  Some  papers 
claim  that  the  scheme  itself  has  not  operated  satis- 
factorily, while  others  maintain  that  the  chief  cause 
of  difficulty  has  been  the  failure  of  the  Government 
to  explain  fully,  not  only  to  the  soldiers  themselves 
but  to  the  general  public,  its  plans  for  the  disband- 
ing of  the  army.  In  some  papers  it  is  even  asserted 
that  the  press  is  largely  responsible  for  any  diffi- 
culties that  may  have  arisen  by  having  carelessly  in- 
sisted too  strongly  that,  the  war  being  over,  the  men 
should  be  immediately  released.  It  is  probable  that 
all  of  these  causes  may  have  contributed  to  the  feel- 
ing of  uncertainty  which  has  crept  into  the  public 
mind  in  regard  to  demobilization. 

The  Sheffield  Telegraph,  January  16,  while  in- 
timating that  the  machinery  of  demobilization  has 
not  worked  to  perfection,  probably  indicates  the 
underlying  cause  of  popular  impatience.  "The 
main  cause  of  this  impatience  .  .  .  was  excess 
of  talk  about  demobilization.  From  the  very  mo- 
ment of  the  armistice,  it  was  assumed  by  nearly 
everybody  that  all  that  was  left  now  was  for  the 
boys  to  come  marching  home.  This  popular  de- 
lusion was  fostered  by  ministerial  promises  of  top 
speed  demobilization.))  This  anticipation  turned 
into  disappointment  when  it  met  the  hard  facts  that 
the  whole  army  could  not  be  immediately  dismissed 
and  that  the  release  of  any  large  number  of  men  re- 
quired not  only  considerable  time  but  somewhat 
complicated  machinery. 

The  fundamental  provision  of  the  original  gov- 
ernment scheme  for  demobilization  was  the  early 
release  of  « pivotal"  men,  the  men  who  «are  care- 
fully selected  to  make  work  for  other  men  and  to 
set  the  machinery  of  industry  going))  (Daily  Mai!. 
January  16).  The  motive  underlying  this  plan  is 
described  bv  the  Times  of  the  same  date  as  not  only 
to  provide  for  a  renewal  of  industry  but  «to  ensure 
that  men  released  from  the  army  should  not  go  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.))  The  draw- 
back to  this  provision  in  the  oninion  of  the  Time  a 


«was  that  it  tended  to  give  a  secondary  place  to  two 
other  very  important  elements  in  demobilization: 
first,  the  fact  that  the  war  is  not  yet  over,  and  that 
our  arrangements  with  the  Allies  involve  the  main- 
tenance of  a  considerable  and  efficient  army;  and. 
second,  the  claims  to  release  of  the  men  who  had 
served  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Automat- 
ically, it  favored  to  a  certain  extent  men  who  had 
been  retained  in  industries  up  till  the  last  possible 
moment,  and  were  thus  more  likely  to  come  under 
the  denomination  of  <pivotal>    .  .  .  men.» 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  just 
how  satisfactorily  this  arrangement  was  working, 
but  the  majority  of  papers  have  no  serious  criticism 
to  make  of  it.  The  incident  which  more  than  any- 
thing else  drew  public  opinion  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  demobilization  is  described  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  January  16.  «The  plan  (the  original  gov- 
ernment scheme)  was  just  getting  to  work  when 
gradually  the  report  spread  through  the  British  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  that,  apart  from  the  scheme 
already  announced,  any  man  going  home  on  leave 
might  stay  there  if  he  could  get  an  employer  to 
promise  him  a  job.  Of  course  everybody's  mind  was 
upset.  The  new  plan  of  converting  home  leave  into 
discharge  was  in  partial  operation  before  its  na- 
ture ami  possibilities  were  generally  known  to  the 
army.  .  .  .  Abroad  and  at  home  the  leave  men 
and  the  men  not  due  for  leave  were  alike  unsettled. 
After  knowing  where  they  were,  in  regard  to  de- 
mobilization, and  acquiescing  cheerfully  or  re- 
signedly in  that  position,  they  were  suddenly  told 
—or  partly  told  and  partly  left  to  find  out— that  they 
were  somewhere  else,  and  that  this  new  position 
presented  to  the  ingenious  certain  possibilities  of 
(wangling  a  ticket)  which  might  not  occur  to  the 
guileless.» 

The  Government  apparently  realizing  the  dif- 
ficulties of  this  situation  thereupon  altered  its  de- 
mobilization plans.  The  discharge  of  men  who  were 
on  leave  was  discontinued  and  the  original  princi- 
ple of  first  demobilizing  the  « pivotal »  men  was 
altered  so  that  length  of  service  and  in  some  cases 
wound  stripes  would  be  considered  in  the  question 
of  the  release.  Due  regard  was  paid  to  the  fact 
that  men  must  be  provided  for  the  Army  of  Occu- 
pation. Speaking  of  the  new  proposal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Times,  January  16,  says:  «It  is  con- 
fessedly a  modification  of  the  original  plan;  a  modi- 
fication based  on  the  clear  need  ...  of  not  al- 
lowing the  army  to  fall  below  the  strength  required 
by  the  necessities  of  the  military  situation  and  by 
our  obligations  to  our  Allies;  and  on  the  right  of 
the  long  service  men  to  return  to  civil  life  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  new  scheme  aims  at  confining  the 
Army  of  Occupation  as  far  as  possible  to  men  under 
a  certain  age— 35  is  suggested— who  became  sol- 
diers during  the  last  years  of  the  war.  .  .  .  It  has 
its  weak  points,  as  all  schemes  of  demobilization  are 
certain  to  have,  but  it  does  attempt  to  do  justice  as 
between  individual  man  and  man.  to  safeguard  the 
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military  honor  and  interests  of  the  Empire,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  provide  the  essentials  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  industry  in  this  country.)) 

Of  the  new  arrangements  the  Daily  Chronicle, 
January  15,  says:  ((Under  pressure  of  feeling  in  the 
ranks,  the  authorities  appear  to  be  attaching  an  in- 
creased weight  to  what  may  be  termed  the  military 
ground  for  claiming  demobilization — i.  e.,  length  of 
service,  wounds,  service  abroad,  and  age — and 
therefore  proportionately  less  to  the  economic 
grounds — i.  e.,  the  places  which  the  different  men 
if  released  would  fill  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
country.  This  may  in  the  circumstances  be  inevita- 
ble. Indeed  it  ought  to  have  been  foreseen  that  the 
economic  ground  would  never  secure  the  sufficient 
moral  endorsement  from  the  rank  and  file,  unless 
carefully  and  thoroughly  explained  to  them  before- 
hand, as  unfortunately  it  was  not.  At  the  same  time, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  preventing  unemployment 
and  securing  the  peaceful  transition  of  the  country 
from  military  to  industrial  conditions,  the  economic 
considerations  are  just  as  valid  as  ever  they  were, 
The  demobilizing  authorities  must  be  careful  not  to 
overdo  their  new  policy;  above  all,  they  should  be 
very  chary  of  sanctioning  on  any  pretext  the  re- 
tention in  the  army  of  any  genuinely  pivotal  men.)' 

To  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  January  16,  the  first 
consideration  in  the  whole  matter  «is  that  we  must 
keep  a  sufficient  army  in  being  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
victory.)*  And  after  this  has  been  taken  care  of,  it 
is  only  when  the  conditions  ((dictated  by  the  revival 
of  industry  and  the  averting  of  unemployment  have 
been  complied  with,  that  it  is  possible  to  apply  those 
tests  of  personal  equity  whose  force  we  are  all  eager 
to  recognize.  The  man  who  has  served  throughout 
the  war  has  a  prior  claim  for  release  to  his  com- 
rade who  has  been  in  the  ranks  only  a  few  months, 
and  the  older  man  has  not  only,  as  a  rule,  greater 
responsibilities,  but  may  be  said  to  undergo  a  greater 
strain  than  the  younger,  while  the  strength  of  the 
army  is  not  furthered  to  the  same  extent  by  his 
exertions.  In  this  connection  the  age  of  35  pro- 
vides a  rough  working  boundary  between  age  and 
youth,  the  application  of  which  will  be  recognized 
as  broadly  reasonable.))  The  Star,  January  16,  also 
agreed  that  the  release  of  the  «pivotal»  men  is  ( s- 
sential  before  individual  considerations  can  be  ap- 
plied. ((Nothing  will  settle  the  minds  of  the  men 
and  their  wives  and  sweethearts  more  than  the  de- 
cision that  when  the  ipivotab  men  have  been 
combed  out,  the  men  with  the  longest  service  shall 
have  the  first  chance  of  discharge.)) 

The  Daily  News,  January  16,  lays  stress  on  one 
of  the  hardships  incident  to  the  release  of  many 
(( pivotal»  men;  «of  the  men  needed  for  this  pur- 
pose  (I lie  renewal  of  industry)  a  large  proportion, 
perhaps  the  majority,  have  been  a  comparatively 
short  time  in  the  army,  because  tribunals  gave  them, 
in  tlie  public  interest,  the  longest  possible  exemp- 
tion from  service.  Now  the  same  public  interest 
is  calling  them  insistently  back  from  the  army  to 
industry.  Consideration  for  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number  demands  that  that  call  shall 
he  obeyed,  but  no  one  can  be  astonished  if  the  man 
who  has  served  for  four  years  or  more  grows  bit- 
ter over  his  continued  retention  in  the  army  when 
men  who  were  left  in  civil  life  years  after  he  en- 
listed are  back  in  civil  life  months  before.)) 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  January  17,  agrees 
with  the  rest  of  the  press  that  «no  plan  will  satisfy 
everybody,  for  none  can  he  romnletelv  and  pre- 


cisely equitable  as  between  man  and  man.))  The 
Guardian  considers,  however,  that  ((much  the  best 
plan  would  have  been,  from  the  first  and  all  through, 
not  to  bother  about  a  little  inevitable  complaining 
here  and  there,  but  to  fit  the  force  needed  for  the 
Armies  of  Occupation  and  then  demobilize  the  rest 
solely  in  the  order  of  their  provable  usefulness  to 
|  the  country.))    It  continues  its  criticism,  which  is 
>  perhaps  the  strongest  to  be  found  in  the  press,  in 
saying  «we  have  little  doubt  that  the  regimental 
|  officers  and  men  will  once  more  save  the  situation 
by  making  the  best  of  the  imperfect  things  that  are 
done  for  them  by  politicians  who  sometimes  fear, 
i  sometimes  flatter,  but  seldom  take  the  trouble  to 
|  understand  them  and  their  difficulties.    But,  what- 
j  ever  the  shortcomings  of  the  latest  scheme,  let  it  at 
any  rate  be  stuck  to,  now,  for  what  it  is  worth. 
I  Troops,  like  other  people,  want  to  know  where  they 
are  and  to  believe  that  the  powers  above  them  know 
where  they  are,  too.    A  third-rate  scheme  of  de- 
i  mobilization  that  lasts  for  three  months  may  do  less 
harm  than  second-rate  schemes  scrapped  once  a 
fortnight.)) 

The  sentiment  found  throughout  the  press  that, 
whether  or  not  the  original  government  scheme  was 
I  adequately    explained,    the    present    one  should 
|  be  most  carefully  put  before  not  only  the  soldiers 
j  but  the  country,  is  expressed  by  the  Morning  Post, 
January  17.    «We  do  not  know  what  measures  the 
Government  has  taken  or  proposes  to  take  to  en- 
lighten the  British  soldier  as  to  the  real  position  of 
i  affairs,  but  we  would  urge  upon  the  authorities  to 
instruct  all  officers  to  explain  matters  to  the  men 
i  under  their  command,  and,  if  necessary,  to  send  lec- 
turers into  camps  and  billets  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  men  are  not  unreasonable,  but  thev  are  tired, 
and  they  have  been  misguided  by  external  influ- 
j  ences.   .   .   .   We  hope,  too,  that  the  people  at  home 
will  help.»    Along  the  same  lines  the  Daily  Express, 
January  16,  says  that  the  scheme  «must  be  fully  ex- 
plained to  the  public  and  to  the  troops,  or  it  may 
!  cause  as  much  trouble  as  the  old  scheme.   ...  If 
I  they  (the  Government)  will  tell  the  nation  frankly 
what  they  want,  the  country  and  the  soldiers  will 
j  foot  the  bill  during  the  armistice  as  they  did  during 
t  the  war.    We  are  not  going  to  throw  away  the  win- 
nings of  the  battle  field  at  the  eleventh  hour.»  The 
]  Times,  January  14,  also  believes  that  full  explana- 
tion  will  obviate  the  difficulties  in  the  future.  These 
should  be  given  not  only  in  ((writing,  but  through 
personal  explanation  to  the  men  in  Germany  and  in 
France  and  Belgium,  and  in  this  country  too,  for 
that  matter.    They  should  be  allowed  to  ask  any 
question  they  may  want  to  ask,  and  the  men  who 
are  sent  to  explain  demobilization  to  them  should 
be  of  the  right  type — men  who  know  the  facts  and 
are  not  afraid  of  heckling.   That,  we  are  sure,  is  the 
[  way  to  forestall  any  further  trouble  about  demobili- 
zation.   It  needs  organization  and  the  right  men. 
Neither  should  be  very  difficult  to  provide.)) 

The  Sheffield  Telegraph,  January  16,  is  almost  the 
only  paper  which  strikes  a  note  somewhat  out  of 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  press.  This  paper  re- 
ceived with  alarm  the  announcement  that  the  gov- 
ernment intended  to  demobilize  50,000  men  per  day. 
«The  new  demobilization  proposals  seem  to  aim  at 
extinguishing  the  army  as  speedily  as  possible.  No 
military  force  could  endure  so  heavy  and  continu- 
ous a  drain  without  recruitment.  The  present  rate 
of  demobilization  must,  we  imagine,  be  playing 
havoc  with  the  organization  of  every  platoon;  what 
will  it  be  like  when  the  full  tide  sets  in? 
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((Another  point,  and  a  serious  one — what  is  the 
sense  of  pouring  this  daily  torrent  of  men  back  into  I 
a  country  whose  industries  are  not  ready  to  receive 
them?» 

ENEMY  PRESS— GERMAN 

The  Projected  German  Naval  Attack  at  the  End 
of  October,  1918 
It  is  now  very  generally  assumed  that  the  spark 
which  set  off  the  German  Revolution  was  the  mu- 
tiny in  the  German  fleet,  in  October,  1918.  This  was 
caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  sailors  to  take  part  m 
an  attack  against  the  British  fleet,  which,  they  de- 
clared, would  be  a  useless  sacrifice  of  valuable  lives. 
They  would  simply  be  made  the  victims  of  a  last 
desperate  fling  for  the  Hohenzollerns.  Later  on 
Captain  Persius,  the  well  known  naval  expert,  sup- 
ported their  contention  by  exposing  a  damning  sys- 
tern  of  inefficiency  in  the  Admiralty  (See  Press  Re- 
view, November  27).  His  expose  brought  forth  a 
storm  of  protest  from  defenders  of  the  navy. 

Germania,  January  16,  now  gives  space  to  an  j 
article  which  takes  up  exactly  the  opposite  point  of 
view.  Its  author,  Corvette  Captain  Hintzmann,  Ad- 
miralty Staff  Officer,  explains  some  of  the  details  of 
the  attack,  and  declares  that  it  was  not  hopeless. 
His  article  is  similar  to  others  of  a  conservative  na- 
ture that  have  appeared  recently  in  the  German 
press— such  as  those  in  the  Hamburg  Fremdenblatt 
in  defense  of  Ludendorff. 

.(After  the  receipt  of  news  about  the  serious  sit- 
uation on  the  Flanders  front  at  the  beginning  of 
October,  it  was  decided  by  the  Naval  High  Com- 
mand to  launch  an  attack  with  the  whole  fleet  as 
soon  as  possible.  Its  object  should  be  to  disengage 
the  right  wing  of  the  army,  either  directly  through 
damage  to  the  main  line  of  enemy  trade,  Thames- 
Flanders,  or  indirectly  through  a  threat  to  his  com- 
merce as  a  whole.  The  condition  of  the  barometer 
(bad  weather  all  through  September,  which  pre- 
vented mine  sweeping.  Phases  of  the  moon!)  and 
the  military  situation  postponed  the  attack  until  the 
end  of  October. 

.(Requisites  for  the  undertaking  were  as  follows: 

1.  To  keep  the  secret  as  long  as  possible,  in 
order  not  to  encounter  an  overwhelming 
enemy  force  in  the  North  Sea. 

2.  To  set  a  sufficient  number  of  U-boats  on  the 
enemy  line  of  march,  before  the  beginning 
of  the  undertaking,  to  damage  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  way  the  Allied  ships 
advancing  to  the  attack. 

«These  U-boats  were  at  hand,  for  submarine 
warfare  had  been  broken  off  at  the  beginning  of 
October,  except  that  they  could  not  be  assembled  in 
large  numbers  until  the  end  of  October. 

«The  undertaking  was  to  be  conducted,  if  pos- 
sible, as  follows:  During  the  day  time  the  fleet  was 
to  reach  a  point  out  of  sight  of  Helgoland  Bight,  so 
that  it  might  approach  the  mine  belt  across  the 
North  Sea,  between  Terschelling  and  Hornsriff,  at 
the  fall  of  darkness.  All  mine  sweeping  craft  were 
to  be  mobilized  there  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to 
conduct  the  fleet  through  the  belt  into  free  neutral 
waters.  Next,  during  the  night,  two  light  flying- 
squadrons,  consisting  of  torpedo  boats  and  a  few 
light  cruisers,  were  to  make  an  attack  against  the 
Flanders  coast  and  the  estuary  of  the  Thames. 

«It  had  been  foreseen  that  at  the  light  of  day 
these  groups  would  meet  with  a  counter-attack 


from  hostile  forces,  and  therefore  the  order  had 
been  given  that  they  should  retire  towards  the  main 
fleet  within  the  space  of  one  hour  after  daybreak. 
That  the  flying  squadrons  might  be  the  more  easily 
covered  against  enemy  forces  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Hoofden — which  were  known  from  authori- 
tative information  to  be  comparatively  weak —  or- 
ders were  issued  to  the  commander  of  the  recon- 
naissance squadron  to  accompany  them  with  ar- 
mored cruisers  and  a  large  number  of  torpedo  boa  Is 
until  late  at  night,  and  then  to  meet  them  again  in 
force  early  the  next  morning. 

«The  bulk  of  the  fleet  was  to  follow  at  a  slower 
speed,  to  act  as  a  reserve.  By  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  at  the  latest,  that  is,  before  dusk,  it  was 
to  be  back  in  the  neutral  zone,  and  from  there  to 
withdraw  into  German  waters  under  cover  of  the 
mine  sweeping  forces. 

«The  secret  of  this  plan  was  guarded  in  the 
strictest  manner,  and  was  made  known  only  to  of- 
ficers on  the  Admiralty  Staff,  to  the  commander  of 
the  mine  sweepers,  and  to  the  leader  of  the  U-boats. 
Only  a  few  houcs  before  sailing  were  other  com- 
manders apprised  of  their  destination.  Therefore 
it  was  impossible,  as  many  have  asserted,  that  of- 
ficers should  be  given  leave,  dismissal  papers  made 
out,  and  other  similar  blunders  made  at  this  time. 

«If  we  look  at  the  project  as  a  whole,  we  see 
that  it  contained  considerably  less  risk  than  our  tor- 
pedo boat  attack  against  the  Straits  of  Dover  in 
February,  1918,  or  our  different  sorties  to  attack  the 
British  East  coast.  Indeed  this  plan  had  good 
chances  of  success.  We  had  more  and  better  tor- 
pedo boats  than  ever  before,  and  many  U-boats 
which  through  submarine  warfare  had  been 
brought  up  to  an  unexampled  height  of  efficiency. 
In  general  thev  had  reached  their  positions  in  secret 
on  the  appointed  day.  A  large  number  of  sub- 
marines and  torpedo  boats  were  to  go  with  the  fleet, 
to  protect  its  rear  in  the  advance  towards  the  South. 
The  first  row  of  U-boats  lay  directly  before  the  en- 
trance of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  the  second  and 
thicker  one  in  the  middle  of  the  North  Sea,  between 
the  Firth  of  Forth  and  that  part  of  the  neutral  zone 
from  which  our  fleet  was  to  make  its  sortie. 

(.These  rows  were  intended  to  block  up  the 
British  fleet  in  its  north  Scottish  harbors.  It  could 
not  come  out  to  fight  without  encountering  our 
brave  U-boats.  But  still  more:  between  the  two 
rows  of  U-boats  and  our  line  of  march  were  small 
cruisers  and  auxiliary  cruisers  (like  the  old  Moewe). 
which  were  to  lay  large  fields  of  mines  on  the  en- 
emy's line  of  approach.  These  vessels  too  had  all 
been  assembled  on  the  evening  before  the  day  on 
which  the  fleet  was  to  come  out. 

«Would  such  preparations  have  been  taken  if 
the  Government  wished  to  sacrifice  the  fleet?  No, 
the  operations  were  planned  so  that  if  the  British 
had  wanted  to  fight,  they  would  have  suffered  the 
heaviest  damages  before  coming  to  close  contact. 
Likewise,  if  the  battle  had  been  fought,  it  would 
have  been  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
imaginable  for  us. 

(.We  had  determined  the  time  and  place  of 
battle:  the  time  in  such  a  way  that  an  encounter 
could  have  taken  place  only  shortly  before  sun- 
down, and  the  place  in  such  a  manner  that  we  could 
have  launched  our  torpedo  boats  in  a  night  attack, 
as  we  had  dreamed  of  doing  for  years.  Our  great 
ships  could  have  taken  shelter  behind  the  barriers 
of  mine  layers,  perfected  by  many  years  of  hard 
labor.  Was  this  useless  self-sacrifice?  No,  it  was 
an  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  the  extraordinarily 
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favorable  situation  at  sea,  and  to  deal  the  enemy  a 
heavy  blow. 

«But  matters  turned  out  otherwise.  The  crews 
of  our  high  seas  battle-ships  deserted  their  brothers 
on  the  U-boats  waiting  out  at  sea.  They  refused  to 
support  their  comrades  on  the  flying  squadrons, 
who  themselves,  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
obey  orders  and  take  up  their  positions. 

«Why  did  you  not  tell  us  this  before,  will  now 
be  the  question.  The  answer  is  simple.  You  deceive 
yourselves,  you  on  the  great  battle-ships,  if  you  do 
not  know  that  warning  is  never  given  before  the 
fleet  puts  to  sea.  That  could  not  possibly  be.  You 
knew  quite  well  how  we  were  surrounded  by  spies. 
Why  did  our  armored  cruisers  fall  into  such  a  trap 
on  January  24,  1915?  Because  their  plans  and  the 
date  of  their  departure  were  known  to  the  British. 
How  easy  it  would  have  been  for  our  Naval  Com- 
mand to  lead  the  fleet  to  certain  death  if  it  had 
wished  to  do  so!  It  had  only  to  divulge  its  plans 
prematurely,  and  our  path  would  have  been  blocked 
by  innumerable  U-boats  and  enemy  mines.  That 
will  convince  anybody  who  really  wishes  to  be  con- 
vinced. History  will  judge  this  naval  attack  at  the 
end  of  1918.  And  its  judgment  will  not  be  kind  to 
the  people  who  mutinied  on  the  great  line  of 
battle-ships.» 

neutral  press—  swiss 

The  Opening  of  the  Peace  Conference 

The  opening  of  the  Peace  Conference  did  not 
give  rise  to  as  much  editorial  comment  in  the  Swiss 
press  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  grave  prob- 
lems of  the  nationalities  concerned,  and  the  internal 
difficulties  apt  to  arise  from  conflicting  personalities 
and  ideas  within  the  Conference  itself,  have  been 
so  thoroughly  debated  for  some  weeks  that  the 
opening  session  and  general  preliminaries  seem  in 
the  eyes  of  journalists  to  have  fallen  to  the  level  of 
harmless  necessary  formalities.  The  official  an- 
nouncements, together  with  the  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  the  Havas  despatches,  have  appeared  in  full 
in  the  most  prominent  place  in  all  the  papers;  but 
editorial  comment  has  gone  off  rather  at  a  tangent, 
expressing  vague  generalities  and  euphemisms  as 
to  the  great  things  that  are  to  come.  Most  of  the 
pro- German  papers  make  no  comment.  Only  the 
propagandist  Feuille  vents  its  scarcasm  on  ((Con- 
ference Bombast.»  The  praise  by  the  lesser  Franco- 
phile press  redounds  to  the  credit  of  Wilson,  Cle- 
menceau  and  Lloyd  George  in  showing  perfect 
unanimity  and  intentions  of  fair  dealing.  The  Jour- 
nal de  Geneve  (the  leading  newspaper  of  French 
Switzerland)  alone  shows  misgivings  as  to  whether 
the  Conference  leaders  are  equal  to  their  tremen- 
dous task,  and  criticizes  the  confused  beginnings. 

The  firmly  expressed  determination  to  restrict 
publicity  From  the  very  outset  of  the  negotiations 
has  caused  more  comment  than  any  other  single 
detail.  The  pro-Germans  of  course  say,  «We  told 
you  so!»  The  generally  quoted  explanation  that 
diplomacy  is  not  secret  when  it  announces  its  entire 
results  and  resolutions,  no  matter  how  much  the  ne- 
gotiations may  be  shrouded,  is  accepted  by  the  pro- 
Ally  camp  as  a  just  and  always  well-understood  dis- 
tinction; while  Wilson's  opponents  on  the  other  side 
hold  this  up  to  him  with  a  sneer. 

With  regard  to  Switzerland's  position  at  the 
opening  of  negotiations,  the  jingoist  Tribune  de 
Geneve  (January  21)  bewails  Swiss  neutrality  as 
follows:    ((Switzerland  will  find  herself  tomorrow 


confronted  by  an  organized  group,  and  will  have  to 
choose  between  complete  submissive  adhesion  to 
this  society  and  her  old  obstinate  antiquated  neu- 
trality, in  which  she  may  vegetate  alone.  We  see 
no  possible  middle  way.  We  are  approaching  the 
critical  hour,  the  impasse  to  which  the  fatal  policy 
of  the  bad  shepherds  has  led  us.» 

The  above  remark  is  dropped  at  the  end  of  a 
long  and  uninteresting  article  on  the  sublime  truth 
and  beauty  of  M.  Poincare's  speech.  The  Tribune 
de  Lausanne,  January  20,  on  the  same  subject  in- 
dulges in  even  fairer  flowers  of  speech,  at  the  same 
time  discreetly  disclosing  the  worm  in  the  bud: 
((Perhaps  he  makes  the  picture  a  trifle  too  fair  in 
certain  parts.  Japan,  for  instance,  decided  to 
take  arms  <  solely  out  of  loyalty  to  her  ally,  Eng- 
land, and  conscious  of  the  danger  which  would  re- 
sult for  Asia  as  well  as  for  Europe  from  the  hege- 
mony dreamed  of  by  the  Germanic  Empires.)  Italy 
rose  against  the  unholy  enemy  (only  to  crush  arti- 
ficial combinations  which  completely  ignored  hu- 
man liberty.)  The  facts  of  the  past  and  certain 
declarations  of  today  tend  to  show  that  the  aims  of 
these  states,  without  being  the  less  legitimate,  are 
not  quite  so  simple.  But  M.  Poincare  was  not  there 
to  say  disagreeable  things.)) 

The  following  are  the  criticisms  of  the  Journal 
i  de  Geneve  (January  22)  referred  to  above:  ((Ques- 
tions of  procedure  have  a  certain  importance  and 
cause  many  a  political  conflict.  To  appreciate  this 
it  is  sufficient  to  consider  the  surprising  resolutions 
adopted  with  regard  to  Montenegro  and  Great- 
Serbia — resolutions  which  the  drive  of  events  will 
not  permit  to  stand  long. 

«It  was  decided  that  Montenegro,  which  in  fact 
no  longer  exists,  since  the  Montenegrins  have  pro- 
cl  aimed  the  deposition  of  their  king  and  their  union 
j  with  Serbia,  shall,  in  principle,  be  represented.  On 
the  other  hand,  Serbia  as  it  was  before  the  war,  ex- 
cluding the  Croats  and  Slovenes,  will  alone  be  per- 
mitted, for  the  time  being,  to  have  plenipotentiaries. 
There  will  be  some  difficulty  in  finding  this  mythi- 
cal state,  for  at  present  there  is  in  fact  only  a  com- 
!  mon  government  of  the  Yugo-Slavs,  uniting  the 
I  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes.    The  cabinet  at  Bel- 
grade has  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  Mr.  Trum- 
bitch,  former  President  of  the  Yugo-Slav  National 
Committee,  who  is  the  living  symbol  of  the  trans- 
formation which  has  taken  place.  These  diplomatic 
subtleties  which  pretend  to  be  able  to  substitute 
paper  solutions  for  the  actual  facts  have  singularly 
;  the  air  of  anachronisms.   They  recall  bygone  mem- 
ories of  the  Congress  of  Minister  or  that  of  Vienna. 

«A11  this  will  in  the  end  arrange  itself.  No  path 
can  be  followed  in  direct  opposition  to  nature,  and 
the  diplomatic  wiles  of  1814  will  hardly  succeed — 
at  least  not  to  the  same  extent — in  1919.  But  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  from  these  preliminary  meet- 
ings should  not  have  resulted  a  feeling  that  broad 
|  and  reasonable  views  are  governing  every  interest. 
!  The  intellects  of  those  concerned  are  having  decided 
difficulties  in  rising  to  the  level  of  circumstances. 

«A  very  delicate  question  is  that  of  the  relations 
between  the  Conference  and  the  press.  .  .  .  The 
essential  thing  is  that  the  solutions  adopted  should 
be  communicated  with  perfect  frankness.  It  could 
never  be  possible  to  conduct  the  discussions  with 
entire  publicity.  The  secret  diplomacy  which  has 
been  justly  condemned  is  that  which  attempts  to  im- 
pose on  the  people  agreements  of  which  they  are 
entirely  ignorant.  No  ruling  can  be  of  any  value 
until  it  has  received  the  consecration  of  public 
opinion.)) 
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Of  the  two  most  clearly  neutral  and  objective 
papers  of  Switzerland,  the  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung 
and  the  Basler  Nachrichten,  the  former  makes  no  j 
comment  whatever,  printing  only  the  official  com- 
muniques and  press  agency  dispatches;  the  latter 
(January  21)  with  the  fewest  possible  words  makes 
a  profound  diplomatic  bow,  saluting  the  great 
events  which  are  in  the  bud,  but  quoting  the  Paris 
Journal  to  the  effect  that  the  open  conference  is 
nothing  but  a  magnificent  frame. 

The  National  Zeitung,  which  passes  for  neutral 
but  is  a  bitter  hater  of  Clcmenceau  and  a  very  parti- 
san-like worshiper  of  Wilson,  publishes  (January 
20)  a  long,  loud,  rambling  article  entitled  «The  Se- 
cret Peace  Congress.))  The  decision  to  shut  the  press 
out  causes  many  an  emphatic  (.shaking  of  the  head» 
— doubt  and  disgust  tread  upon  the  heels  of  dis- 
illusionment. «It  means  simply  the  announcement 
of  the  principle  of  the  formerly  so  passionately 
damned  secret  diplomacy.  A  collection  of  two  hun- 
dred unhappy  correspondents  tried  to  protest.  .  .  . 
So  actually  one  single  man  makes  the  decision  in 
camera  caritatis  on  what  may  and  may  not  be  given 
out,  and  that  man  is  Georges  Clemenceau.» 

To  complete  the  not  over-enthusiastic  picture 
of  Swiss  reaction  to  the  opening  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, the  following  specimen  of  acrid  pro-Ger- 
man spite  (la  Feuille,  January  20)  is  given:  «The 
observation  is  made— just  as  we  ourselves  claimed 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  were  all  alone  in 
claiming — that  President  Wilson's  anathema  on  se- 
cret diplomacy  applied  only  to  signed  treaties,  and 
not  to  those  in  the  process  of  elaboration.  He,  and 
his  kind,  demand  that  the  people  be  duly  informed, 
but  only  after  the  completed  exchange  of  signatures 

 that  is,  when  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it.» 

Speaking  of  Poincare's  introduction  to  the  future 
peace,  which  shall  «know  no  favorites»,  but  must 
«demand  guarantees)),  the  article  continues,  ((be- 
tween an  armed  warrior  republic,  the  present  in- 
vader, allied  to  the  whole  world  and  dizzy  with  vic- 
tory, and  a  pacifist  socialist  republic,  invaded,  iso- 
lated,  completely  starved  and  ruined,  we  may  well 
ask  ourselves  which  has  need  of  guarantees  against 
the  other.    Yesterday  Foch  proclaimed  a  Rhine 
frontier  as  a   (guarantee!  , — the   (strategical  fron- 
tier >  we  all  know  so  well.    .    .    .    But  suddenly 
his  (Poincare's)  tone  changes  and  dwindles,  from 
trumpet  to  flute,  subsiding  into  ideology  and  the  de- 
nunciation of  imperialism  and  thirst  of  conquest— 
into  holy  respect  of  races  and  the  wills  of  peoples. 
At  this  particular  moment  the  honorable  President 
is  thinking  no  longer  of  France,  but  of  Italy. 

«And  so  with  M.  Clemenceau.  Taking  the  presi- 
dential seat  to  which  he  has  been  wafted  by  the 
flowery  courtesy  of  his  colleagues,  he  foams  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  Peace  of  Peoples  and  the  Society 
of  Nations,  for  the  success  of  which  (there  is  no  sac- 
rifice to  which  we  are  not  ready  to  consent.)  He 
says  ( remove  from  the  shoulders  of  humanity  the 
fearful  weight  which  is  weighing  upon  it.  >  Then 
to  enter  into  the  real  gist  of  the  matter,  he  points 
to  the  very  impartial  documents  of  two  French  law 
professors  approving  the  arraignment  of  the  Kaiser 
by  his  own  enemies  raised  as  judges  over  him.  A 
melancholy  burlesque,  this  spectacle  of  high  justice 
inflicted  by  one  party  on  the  other.  But  this  re- 
versal of  elementary  notions  of  right  does  not 
frighten  the  victors  of  the  hour.  (We  can  this 
day,  continued  the  Premier,  (since  ours  is  the  vic- 
tory, apply  the  sanctions  of  justice  and  moral 
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right.)  What  right?  Simply  that  which  (victory 
confers)  — according  to  the  happy  expression  of  M. 
Pichon.  .  .  .  Will  they  seize  the  Kaiser?  The 
primitive  philosophy  of  President  Wilson  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  war  may  move  him  to  this  act  of  weak- 
ness. Yet  his  stay  in  Europe  should  have  taught 
him  a  few  things.  Certain  doctrines  enunciated  at 
present  serve  marvelously  to  enlighten  us  upon  the 
past.» 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— SWEDISH  AND  NORWEGIAN 

Sweden  and  the  Baltic  Provinces 

For  several  weeks  past  a  voluntary  expedition 
has  been  in  the  process  of  formation  in  Sweden, 
for  use  in  Lithuania  and  Esthonia  against  the  Bol- 
sheviks.  Finland  has  also  sent  a  voluntary  expedi- 
tion to  this  country.    The  strength  of  the  Swedish 
expedition,  from  the  latest  advices,  is  over  4,000  men 
and  officers,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  it  will  reach 
a  strength  of  at  least  10,000  men.   The  men  and  offi- 
cers are  mainly  from  the  Swedish  army,  who  have 
been  promised  that  their  present  status  in  the  army 
will  still  be  the  same  when  they  return.  Further- 
more, the  Government  of  Sweden  has  sent,  indi- 
rectly, of  course,  a  commission  of  officers  to  Esthonia 
and  Lithuania  to  look  over  the  ground  and  to  ascer- 
tain whether  such  an  expedition  would  be  a  hope- 
less undertaking  involving  the  useless  sacrifice  of 
many  lives.    It  thus  seems  that  the  expedition  at 
least  has  the  sympathy  and  indirect  support  of  the 
government  and  is  more  or  less  semi-official.  The 
expedition  has  met  with  great  opposition  from  the 
extreme  Socialists  of  Sweden  and  from  all  the  So- 
cialists in  Norway,  whom  Branting  compares  to  the 
Swedish  Bolsheviks. 

The  Folhets  Dagblad  Politiken  of  January  10 
says  the  whole  purpose  and  aim  of  the  expedition  is 
to  further  the  aims  of  the  Entente  imperialists.  «The 
Entente  imperialists  have  recognized  Sweden  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  factors  in  a  war  against  socialistic 
Russians.  The  first  step  was  to  secure  a  severance 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  Sweden  and  Russia, 
with  whom  we  have  lived  in  harmony.  When  our 
government  acceded  to  these  requests,  this  was  a 
break  inconsistent  with  our  independence. 

«The  next  act  was  to  ask  Sweden  to  send  20,000 
men  to  the  East  Baltic  to  (maintain  order*  and 
Sweden  replied  that  this  was  impossible,  as  the 
army  coukf  not  be  sent  beyond  Sweden  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  Riksdag.  England's  reply  to  this 
was  to  shut  off  the  coal  export  to  Sweden.  Intrigues 
to  bring  us  into  war  did  not  stop  there.  In  Stock- 
holm, Entente  diplomats  and  Finnish  Mannerheims 
worked  unceasingly  on  our  government  to  organize 
a  (voluntary  expedition)  to  send  to  Esthonia.  The 
King,  members  of  the  Government,  army  officers  and 
others  were  favorably  impressed  and  suddenly  an 
expedition  was  being  organized.  Then  the  third  act 
began,  when  the  Swedish  Government  sent  a  mili- 
tary commission  to  Lithuania  to  ascertain  whether 
plenty  of  arms  and  ammunition  would  be  waiting  for 
the  expedition  when  it  arrived.  By  doing  that  the 
Swedish  Government  has  engaged  in  an  enterprise 
the  outcome  of  which  no  one  knows.  The  intention 
is  that  when  this  (voluntary  expedition)  gets  to  the 
East  Baltic  and  is  hard  pressed,  it  will  be  easier  to 
persuade  the  Riksdag  to  send  a  relief  expedition 
there  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  men  and  carry  on  a 
regular  war.» 

Dagens  Nyheter,  January  17,  publishes  a  dis- 
patch from  the  officer-commission  which  was  dis- 
patched to  Esthonia  and  Lithuania  to  investigate 
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the  military  situation  there.  This  asserts  «that  the 
economic  and  military  situation  there  is  favorable 
and  that  the  expedition,  already  consisting  of  over 
4,000  men,  can  now  be  gotten  ready  and  sent  off.» 
This  dispatch  is  corroborated  by  others  of  a  like  na- 
ture in  the  latest  papers. 

The  Social  Demokraten  (Norway),  January  13, 
is  also  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  this  help  to  the 
East  Baltic,  and  says:  «It  (the  Government)  has  in 
the  first  place  allowed  an  expedition  to  be  fitted  out 
in  Stockholm  —  which  is  a  breach  of  neutrality 
against  Russia.  Also  the  ministry  of  war  has  sent  a 
number  of  officers  to  Esthonia  to  investigate  the  mil- 
itary situation  there,  and  finally  it  has  promised  the 
officers  and  men  who  are  to  take  part  in  this  expedi- 
tion that,  on  their  return  to  Sweden,  their  places  in 
the  Swedish  army  will  be  open  for  them.  The  Gov- 
ernment can  hardly  go  farther  than  this,  unless  it 
would  be  to  send  an  official  declaration  of  war  to 
Russia,  and  the  fact  is,  a  state  of  war  actually  exists 
between  Sweden  and  Russia. »  The  paper  then  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  proposed  expedition,  numbering 
between  ten  and  twenty  thousand  men,  may  be  alto- 
gether too  small  to  cope  with  the  Bolshevists  and 
then  Sweden  will  have  to  send  an  « official))  expedi- 
tion to  Esthonia  to  prevent  the  present  one  from  be- 
ing wiped  out. 

«Here  in  Norway  we  are  following  these  events 
in  Sweden  with  anxiety,  for  in  them  we  see  great 
danger.  Sweden  at  war  will  mean  a  great  danger 
io  the  whole  Scandinavian  peninsula.  But  the  great- 
est danger  is  the  hate  which  is  being  developed  by 
the  Norwegian  Socialists  against  those  Swedes,  who, 
in  their  blind  fury  against  Bolshevism,  are  neglect- 
ing their  duty  to  preserve  the  neutrality  and  peace 
of  Scandinavia.  » 

The  Social  Democrats  of  Norway  blame  the  So- 
cial Democrats  of  Sweden  for  this  expedition  and 
indeed  for  Sweden's  attitude  towards  Russia.  The 
Norwegian  Social  Demokraten,  January  17,  says: 
«That  Sweden  has  set  out  on  this  perilous  course 
must  be  blamed  on  the  Social  Democrats  of  Sweden. 
The  break  with  Russia  came  as  a  consequence  both 
of  the  friendliness  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
with  the  Allies  and  of  its  hatred  toward  the  Bolshe- 
vists. The  sending  of  troops  to  Esthonia  is  a  result 
of  this  break,  and,  as  one  can  readily  see,  will  lead 
to  open  war  with  Russia.  Anyone  who  protests 
against  the  Swedish  Government's  action  is  accused 
by  the  Swedish  Social  Demokraten  of  being  a  Bol- 
shevik.)) 

The  Norwegian  Verdens  Gang,  January  8,  is  also 
quite  dubious  over  using  any  kind  of  force  whatso- 
ever, and  believes  in  suppressing  all  military  ten- 
dencies. In  an  editorial  on  Esthonian  ventures,  it 
says:  ((Europe  has  never  been  more  turbulent  than 
it  has  been  since  the  end  of  the  war.  During  the 
war,  one  could  compare  Europe  with  an  insane  asy- 
lum in  which  there  was  some  system  to  the  insanity. 
Now,  tlie  inmates  are  going  around  free  and  start 
wars  here  and  there,  quite  as  they  please. 

((People  are  not  lacking  who  wish  to  lead  us  out 
into  further  ventures.  The  English,  the  French  and 
the  Italian  Ambassadors,  not  very  long  ago,  were 
very  anxious  that  we,  together  with  the  other  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  should  send  troops  to  the  Baltic 
Sea  provinces.  From  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, they  received  the  only  right  answer,  namely 
thai  the  Storthing  must  answer  such  a  request,  and 
that  the  Storthing  undoubtedly  would  say  no.  Yes, 
fortunately  the  Storthing  would  say  no,  exactly  as 
the  Danish  and  the  Swedish  Riksdag  would  do,  and 


the  Scandinavian  countries  will  keep  themselves  out 
of  all  sorts  of  war  ventures.    .    .  , 

«Of  course,  one  cannot  forbid  individuals  to  go. 
However,  if  anyone  should  really  try  to  form  a  corps 
of  volunteers,  it  must  be  prevented.  We  regard  it, 
of  course,  as  quite  improbable,  but  for  the  sake  of 
future  possibilities,  we  want  to  say  that,  even  unof- 
ficially, the  Norwegian  colors  must  not  be  raised 
over  military  forces  on  any  unnecessary  battlefield. 
We  must  protect  ourselves  equally  against  either 
militaristic  or  Bolshevistic  ventures.  There  is  a  deep 

I  relationship  between  militarism  and  Bolshevism; 
both  kinds  of  adventures  must  be  avoided.)) 

Previous  articles  in  the  Press  Review  have  at- 
tempted to  show  that  the  feeling  is  very  cordial  in 
Sweden  to  the  East  Baltic  provinces.  This  is  also 
true  in  Norway  and  also  in  Denmark.  These  na- 
tions regard  themselves  as  the  northwestern  bul- 
wark against  Bolshevism  (see  Press  Review,  Decem- 
ber 17,  29;  January  15, 16,  22). 

An  article  in  the  Morgenbladet  (Norway),  Jan- 
uary 11,  sa)rs  in  this  connection:  « After  the  war  has 
ceased  on  the  Western  Front,  it  starts  again  in  the 
East — it  is  the  Poles  who  fight  against  the  Germans, 
and  the  Bolsheviks  who  wish  to  conquer  the  East 
Baltic  provinces. 

uThe  East  Baltic  provinces,  that  is,  the  Estho- 
nian and  Lithuanian  republics — which  have  been 
proclaimed  by  all  political  parties  in  these  countries 
with  the  exception  of  the  Bolshevists,  and  which 
have  been  recognized  by  England — are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Belgium  when  the  Germans  went  to  France. 
The  Bolsheviks  must,  in  order  to  get  to  middle  Eu- 
rope, conquer  these  provinces. 

«There  are  two  nations  in  the  East  Baltic  prov- 
inces— the  Lithuanians,  an  old  Indo-European  tribe, 
and  the  Esthonians,  who  are  related  to  the  Finns. 
The  Lithuanians  number  two  and  a  half  million, 
and  the  Esthonians  one  million.  They  are  quiet 
farmers  who  in  culture  stand  high  above  the  other 
Bussian  population.    They  are  more  closely  con- 

i  nected  with  Scandinavia  than  with  Russia  in  the 
matter  of  religion  (the  Lithuanians  and  Esthonians 
are  Lutherans),  manners,  and  customs.    It  is  only 

[  the  geographical  position  which  has  connected  these 
countries  to  Russia.  By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
Baltic  Sea  provinces  have  been  under  German  rule, 
the  Lithuanians  and  Esthonians  have  been  sup- 

1  pressed  for  over  700  years.  Nevertheless  these  na- 
tions  stand  today  as  firmly  resolved  to  fight  for  lib- 
erty as  they  were  in  the  12th  century.    As  the  Ger- 

j  man  military  powers  are  now  crushed,  the  Esthoni- 

I  ans  and  Lithuanians  are  hoping  that  their  dream  of 
freedom  may  be  realized. 

«However,  there  are  the  Bolsheviks  who  must 
be  reckoned  with.  They  have  attacked  these  small 
countries  in  order  to  reach  their  goal,  to  construct 
a  road  to  Western  Europe.  These  Bolsheviks  in 
Moscow  have,  of  course,  Lithuanians  and  Esthonians 
in  their  service,  who  will  do  all  in  their  power  to 
help  Bolshevism.  If  these,  however,  should  get  <cold 
feet)  ,  the  Bolsheviks  have  Chinese  who  will  do  all 
the  murdering  and  plundering  in  these  provinces. 
They  received  good  practice  in  this  sort  of  work  in 
Pleskan,  where  they  murdered  460  citizens.  The 
Bolsheviks  have  chosen  a  good  time  to  attack  these 
provinces.  The  German  troops  who  are  stationed 
there  are  all  serving  the  Bolsheviks.  They  were 
originally  sent  to  protect  the  interests  of  German 
aristocrats,  later  they  were  in  the  service  of  the  Rus- 
sians, and  finally  they  are  now  with  the  Bolsheviks. 

«Of  course,  there  are  still  a  number  of  Germans 
who  hope  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  Bolsheviks,  they 
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may  renew  the- war  with  their  worst  enemy:  Eng- 
land.   They  have  cried  in  Riga:  (Down  with  Eng- 
;  land  ;  and  they  need  the  Baltic  Sea  provinces  as  a  , 
i  base. 

«These  are  the  reasons  why  two  small,  peaceful 
countries,  who  for  700  years  have  tried  to  become 
|  free,  are  attacked.    The  Finns  are  going  to  their 
help;  the  Swedes  and  Danes  have  also  volunteered 
!  to  help  in  this  fight  for  liberty.   Perhaps  there  are 
also  people  in  Norway  who  will  go  to  war  against 
1  the  barbarians. 

((However,  it  must  be  done  immediately. » 

ALLIED  PRESS— ITALIAN 

The  Italian  Ministerial  Crisis 

A  general  ministerial  crisis  in  Italy  had  been 
long  foreseen.  A  partial  crisis,  a  «crisette»,  as 
some  of  the  papers  called  it,  occurred  shortly  before 
the  arrival  of  President  Wilson  in  Rome.  Orlando 
gvas  able  to  ward  off  momentarily  a  more  complete 
dissolution  of  the  Cabinet.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  the  solution  arrived  at  was  transitory  in  its  na- 
ture, designed  merely  to  have  a  government  for 
President  Wilson's  visit. 

This  general  crisis  was  occasioned  directly  by 
the  resignation  by  Nitti,  Minister  of  the  Treasury. 
There  had  been  long  a  divergence  in  views  between 
Nitti  and  some  of  the  other  ministers.  Immediately 
after  the  armistice,  on  account  of  the  many  changes 
wrought  bv  this,  Nitti  was  both  tenacious  and  em- 
phatic  in  his  exposition,  before  Orlando  and  the 
other  Ministers,  of  measures  which  he  considered 
essential  to  cope  with  the  new  situation.  For  in- 
stance, he  wanted  the  transformation  from  the  war- 
time regime,  and  the  preparation  of  free  produc- 
tion. He  wished  the  various  government  adminis- 
trations reduced  and  made  more  compact.  He 
thought  16  ministers  and  18  sub-secretaries  exces- 
sive- when  France  had  only  12  ministers  and  an  even 
smaller  number  of  sub-secretaries.  He  disagreed 
with  the  military  ministers.  He  thought  that,  after 
the  armistice,  they  were  unwilling  either  to  reduce  1 
their  sphere  of  action  to  what  was  really  necessary  j 
or  to  cut  down  their  enormous  expenses. 

Orlando,  for  the  most  part,  seems  to  have  1 
agreed  with  him;  but  with  all  his  good  will.  was. 
i  for  various  reasons,  unable  to  give  effect  to  some 
of  the  reforms  that  Nitti  considered  urgently  neces- 
sary. Some  time  ago,  Nitti  had  intimated  to  the 
President  of  the  Council  his  desire  to  be  relieved. 
In  the  latter  part  of  December,  during  his  illness,  he 
sent  in  his  formal  resignation  by  letter.  Finally,  on 
the  recent  return  of  Orlando  from  Paris,  Nitti  signi- 
fied his  desire  to  have  the  resignation  go  into  effect. 
Orlando  acquiesced.    This  was  January  16. 

On  the  18th,  the  Government  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement:  «Sinee  the  conclusion  of  the  armis- 
tice, and  as  a  result  of  a  debate  in  the  Chamber  and 
the  vote  for  the  provisional  army,  all  the  ministers 
agreed  that  a  change  in  the  ministry  was  opportune, 
in  view  of  the  necessities  occasioned  by  the  change 
in  the  situation.  They  therefore  placed  their  port- 
folios at  the  disposal  of  the  President  of  the  Council 
for  such  changes  as  he  might  consider  necessary  in 
the  composition  of  the  Cabinet.  Recent  events  and 
the  absence  of  the  head  of  the  Government  for  rea- 
sons of  state  up  to  the  present  hindered  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  project.  At  the  meeting  of  Januaryl5, 
however,  the  question  was  again  taken  up  and  all 
the  ministers  renewed  their  declaration,  even  in  the 


name  of  their  respective  under-sccretaries;  by  plac- 
ing their  portfolios  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  of 
the  Council.  Nitti,  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  in- 
sisted on  resigning.  A  change  has  therefore  oc- 
curred in  the  Ministry.  The  resignations  have  been 
accepted  of  Sacchi,  Minister  of  Justice,  Nitti,  Minis- 
ter of  the  Treasury,  General  Zupelli,  Minister  of 
War,  Miliani,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Villa,  Minis- 
ter of  Transports.))  The  names  of  the  new  Ministers 
are  then  given. 

This  is  the  composition  of  the  new  Cabinet: 
Orlando,  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Interior; 
Sonnino,  Foreign  Affairs;  Colosimo,  Colonies; 
Stringher,  Treasury;  Meda,  Finance;  Facta,  Justice; 
Crespi,  Food  Supplies;  Riccio.  Agriculture;  Ciufelli, 
Commerce  and  Industry;  De  Nava,  Transports; 
Bonomi.  Public  Works;  Berenini,  Public  Construc- 
tion; Fera,  Posts  and  Telegraphs;  Caviglia,  War; 
Del  Buono,  Marine;  Fradeletto,  Reconstruction  in 
Liberated  Provinces;  Giardini,  War  Pensions. 

press  comment 

(Epoca,  Rome,  Orlando's  paper,  January  18): 
«Orlando  has  succeeded  in  forming  a  Ministry  with 
Facta  and  Riccio,  the  most  active  exponents  of  the 
ex-Giolitti  Union,  and  of  the  Party  of  National  De- 
fense. To  anyone  who  remembers  the  furious  en- 
mity of  the  two  groups  before  the  war,  .  .  .  and 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  .  .  .  this  must  surely 
seem  an  unexpected  result.  Besides,  Orlando,  in 
order  to  renew  the  strength  of  his  Ministry  in  prac- 
tical matters,  has  added  new,  young  men,  like 
Canepa,  Pietriboni,  Ruini,  (under-secretaries)  who 
are  able  to  represent  the  business  elements,  already 
bound  by  so  many  ties  to  the  life  of  the  country. 
.  .  .  This  certainly  must  be  satisfactory  to  the 
country    .    .  .» 

The  Idea  Nazionale  (Rome,  Nationalist),  Janu- 
ary 18,  thinks  that  the  solution  is  only  temporary. 
((For  example,  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  Orlando 
could  hold  the  general  elections  tomorrow  on  the 
basis  of  a  program  in  which  Meda  and  Berenini 
would  have  to  work  together.)) 

Stampa,  (Turin,  Giolitti's  paper,  January  19)  : 
((The  rapid  solution  of  the  ministerial  crisis  does 
not  solve  the  causes  that  brought  it  about.  These 
remain  in  all  their  breadth  and  depth.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  ministry  was  evidenced  chiefly  by  tech- 
nical inefficiency  and  legislative  irresolution.  Pro- 
crastination seemed  the  supreme  art  of  government. 

 The  discontent  became  more  acute, 

and  the  ministerial  crisis  was  the  logical  conse- 
quence. 

«It  is  a  good  thing  therefore,  that  the  crisis  was 
quickly  passed.  Its  continuation  would  have  belit- 
tled Italy  at  the  time  when  it  needs,  at  least  abroad, 
a  government  to  represent  it;  and  no  real  Italian 
could  wish  to  have  Italy  belittled.  Such  sentiments 
must  have  animated  the  men  who  concurred  in  has- 
tening the  solution.  .  .  .  Everyone  feels  that  the 
new  ministry,  is,  so  to  speak,  the  ministry  for  peace, 
and  that  its  function — formidable  to  be  sure — can- 
not extend  beyond  peace.  Therefore  let  the  criti- 
cisms of  its  composition  cease.    .  .» 

(Corriere  della  Sera,  Milan,  Liberal,  January 
19) :  «For  some  time  the  Orlando  Ministry  has 
been  faced  by  a  two-fold  crisis:  a  political  crisis 
and  an  organic  crisis.  The  first  was  revealed  prin- 
cipally by  the  resignation  of  Bissolati;  the  second, 
by  the  resignation  of  Nitti.  Orlando  believes  that 
he  has  solved  both  of  them  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
by  the  re-organization  of  the  Cabinet  which  took 
place  in  these  last  few  days  during  his  brief  absence 
from  Paris.    Let  us  hasten  to  sav  that  Orlando  de- 
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ceives  himself,  and  that,  just  as  the  political  crisis 
remained  open  after  Bonomi  took  the  place  of  Bis- 
solati,  so  the  organic  crisis  (intimately  connected 
with  the  first),  which  Nitti  wished  to  place  in  evi- 
dence, remains  unsolved  after  Stringher  took  Nitti's 
place,  and  after  Giolittians  and  men  from  the  group 
of  national  defense  have!  been  associated  and 
blended  together.  Orlando  deceives  himself.  And 
we  fervently  hope  that  his  deception  will  not  be  a 
cause  of  deception  and  of  sorrowful  re-awakening 
for  the  country.)) 

(Avanti,  Milan,  Socialist,  January  19):  «The 
ministerial  crisis  is  solved;  but  precisely  at  this 
moment  the  country's  crisis  is  more  unsolved  than 
ever.  Everyone  feels  this.  Hence  the  slight  inter- 
est in  ministerial  matters.  Whether  the  ministry  is 
Giolittian,  Salandrian  or  Democratic,  is  of  little 
moment  in  comparison  with  the  events  which  are 
taking  place.  .  .  .  The  new  ministry  is  formed, 
but  everyone  knows  that  it  will  soon  be  overturned 
by  the  logic  of  events.  Then  another  will  quickly 
be  formed,  which  will  undergo  the  same  fate.  We 
shall  witness  a  whole  series  of  falls,  a  whole  series 
of  unsuccessful  attempts;  we  shall  witness  the  ruin 
of  all  the  parties  that  wanted  war — all  swallowed 
up  by  the  consequences  of  the  war  itself.  .  .  . 
In  the  country,  discontent  is  increasing.  The  situ- 
ation is  growing  worse.  .  .  .  The  storm  is  gather- 
ing. .  .  .  Gentlemen,  salute  the  new  <  National 
Ministry  !t  > » 

neutral  press  -dutch 

The  Political  Mistakes  of  President  Wilson 

The  Nieuwe  Courant  (Liberal  Germanophile), 
January  13,  criticises  the  actions  of  President  Wilson 
and  the  mistakes  made  by  him  as  a  statesman.  Ac- 
cording to  this  paper,  the  first  mistake  made  by 
President  Wilson,  was  mixing  in  European  affairs 
of  which  he  knows  very  little.  « However,  this  can 
be  expected  from  an  English  speaking  man,  because 
the  English  people  themselves  have  an  exceedingly 
slight  knowledge  of  affairs  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  What  is  worse  than  Wilson's  not  knowing 
much  about  European  affairs  in  general  is  his  lack 
of  knowledge  of  European  politics  either,  and  this 
knowledge  is  essential  for  a  man  who  assumes  so 
much  responsibility. 

«A  second  important  mistake  made  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son, the  leader  of  American  politics,  is  that  he  did 
not  declare  war  on  Germany  in  February  1917  in- 
stead of  waiting  till  April  of  the  same  year.  One 
might  call  this  pacificism  and  admire  it  in  him,  but 
il  certainly  is  not  politics  with  a  purpose. 

«Did  Wilson  perhaps  tie  the  Allies  down  in 
some  way  or  other?  Did  he  propose  something  to 
them  which  was  in  line  with  the  famous  Fourteen 
Points,  established  later?  And,  did  he  state  that  he 
was  willing  to  fight  with  all  his  force  only  if  the  Al- 
lies would  give  up  their  ideas  of  indemnity  charges? 
Perhaps  he  also  suggested  that  a  League  of  Nations 
had  to  be  established,  not  by  simply  talking  about  it, 
but  by  having  an  Allied  Council,  which  would  lav 
down  the  purpose  of  the  war.  Nothing  of  this  has 
happened.  The  gentlemen  in  London  and  in  Paris 
not  only  had  ideas  quite  different  from  those  of  their 
illustrious  associate  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean, 
but  they  also  said  this  quite  clearlv  to  everybody 
who  would  listen  to  them.    And,  Washington  did 


not  do  anything  against  it.  On  the  contrary,  in 
Washington  great  preparations  were  made  both  to 
help  the  people  in  France  and  England,  and  to  make 
possible  for  them  a  great  victory.  We  hear  nothing 
of  conditions  being  imposed  as  a  pre-requisite  for 
America's  assistance.   Is  this  American  diplomacy? 

«The  war  was  won.  It  was  clear  that,  without 
the  German  menace,  the  Allies  would  have  left  Wil- 
son, and  this,  perhaps,  is  why  the  President  does 
everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  Germany  from 
being  destroyed  and  ruined.  He  understood  per- 
fectly well  that  a  victory  for  the  Allies  would  make 
him  weaker  and  that  he  could  only  realise  his  pro- 
gram so  long  as  there  was  a  Germany  to  be  dealt 
with.  Yet  he  allowed  Germany  to  be  shattered,  he 
left  the  leadership  of  the  negotiations  and  the  arm- 
istice conditions  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Foch,  who 
imposed  upon  Germany  the  hardest  terms,  such  as 
the  continuance  of  the  blockade.  It  was  clear  that 
Washington  was  opposed  to  this  blockade,  which 
encouraged  the  Spartacus  Group  and  therefore 
worked  evil.  Washington  saw  all  this  take  place, 
and  Hoover,  the  Food  Administrator,  frowned  a  lit- 
tle, but  nothing  happened;  even  Wilson  himself  did 
not  protest. 

«Now  one  might  suggest  that  Wilson  had  to 
think  of  his  people.  Certainly,  it  may  be  true,  but  it 
also  was  one  of  Wilson's  faults,  that  he  was  not  able 
to  make  his  people  believe  in  the  stand-point  he  took 
during  the  war.  At  a  time  when  it  was  already  too 
late,  Wilson  asked  his  people  to  back  him  up  during 
the  days  to  come,  and  not  to  leave  him  alone,  but  to 
give  him  a  large  Democratic  majority  in  Congress. 
.  .  .  The  Republicans  knew  how  to  use  this  oppor- 
tunity to  cast  suspicion  upon  the  President.  It  was 
too  late  to  make  both  parties  back  up  his  program 
of  a  League  of  Nations  and  disarmament.  But  even 
after  the  result  of  the  elections,  which  were  prin- 
cipally directed  against  his  program  at  home,  he 
would  have  been  able  to  execute  his  second  plan,  if 
he  had  cleverly  maneuvered  with  the  parties  in  his 
own  country,  and  especially  if  he  had  used  the 
means  which  were  still  at  his  disposal  to  convince 
his  opponents.  Messrs.  Lloyd  George  and  Clemen- 
ceau  could  more  effectively  have  been  convinced  by 
a  special  kind  of  argument,  namely  the  argument  of 
threatening.  Wilson  could  always  have  threatened 
the  Allies  with  a  discontinuance  of  exports.  How- 
ever, he  did  not  do  this,  but  came  to  Europe  person- 
ally, to  convince  the  public  of  the  feasibility  of  his 
beautiful  League  of  Nations. 

«We  do  not  summarize  Wilson's  faults  in  order 
to  lower  him.  We  admire  his  abilities.  Our  confi- 
dence in  his  politics,  however,  has  been  somewhat 
shaken.  What  practical  results  has  Wilson  ob- 
tained during  the  four  weeks  he  has  been  in  Eu- 
rope? The  expedition  to  Russia  has  been  called  off, 
although  this  is  not  exactly  his  fault,  because  Eng- 
land and  France  did  not  believe  in  it  after  the  dis- 
turbance among  their  troops,  who  desire  to  go 
home.  The  Allied  Food  Commission  has  arrived, 
but  too  late.  Foch  threatens  to  make  the  armistice 
conditions  even  more  severe,  and  that  is  something 
quite  different  from  the  modification  of  the  condi- 
tions which  we  might  expect  from  Wilson.  The 
Freedom  of  the  Seas  will  be  mentioned  no  more. 
The  League  of  Nations  is  agreed  upon — and  put 
aside.  However,  we  shall  see.  Perhaps  we  are 
wrong,  and  perhans  Wilson  has  cards  to  play  of 
which  we  know  nothing.  We  sincerely  hope  so,  but 
we  fear  the  worst. » 
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"THE  COMPERE 

{The  Times,  January  23) 
Below  are  printed  the  names  of  the  delegates  taking  part  in 
the  Inler-Allied  Conference  in  Paris,  with  a  brief  account  of  their 
careers  and  public  services. 

Great  Britain 

mr.  lloyd  george 

There  is  no  more  dramatic  chapter  in  our  political  annals 
than  the  career  of  the  ..little  Welsh  attorney-  who  became  Prime 
Minister  at  the  height  of  the  greatest  storm  which  ever  broke  over 
this  country. 

Strife  seemed  to  be  woven  into  the  very  stuff  of  his  being. 
He  was  only  27  years  old  when  in"  1890  he  fought  a  fierce  by- 
election  at  Carnarvon  Boroughs.  It  was  at  that  time  a  Conserva. 
tive  seat,  but  the  young  Liberal  succeeded  in  capturing  it  by  the 
narrow  majority  of  18  votes.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  found 
his  natural  arena.  He  soon  came  into  prominence  as  a  fiery  ad- 
vocate of  various  causes  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Welsh  Noncon- 
formists. It  was  not,  however,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  South 
African  War  that  he  became  a  really  national  figure,  and  at- 
tacked the  Government,  both  in  the  House  and  in  the  country, 
with  a  bitter  invective  which  was  fiercely  resented. 

Up  to  1905  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  been  no  more  than  a  fear- 
less debater,  a  destructive  critic,  and  an  impassioned  orator.  But 
at  the  end  of  that  year  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  sum- 
moned to  form  a  Government,  gave  him  his  first  chance  of  con- 
structive statesmanship  by  appointing  him  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  without  the  customary  period  of  apprenticeship 
in  one  of  the  minor  offices  of  State.  He  brilliantly  justified  the 
choice  of  his  chief,  and  when  Mr.  Asquith  became  Prime  Minister 
in  1908  Mr.  Lloyd  George  succeeded  him  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, with  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  his  party.  He  revived 
the  waning  fortunes  of  the  Liberals  by  a  Budget  based  on  such 
novel  principles  of  taxation  that  the  House  of  Lords  rejected  it. 
The  General  Election  which  immediately  followed  was  a  triumph 
primarily  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  he  made  his  Budget  secure. 
His  next  big  essay,  the  National  Insurance  Act,  was  not  so 
popular. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  over 
six  years  when  the  European  warcloud  suddenly  burst.  By  gen- 
eral consent,  the  prompt  measures  which  he  took  at  the  Treasury 
enabled  the  fabric  of  British  credit  to  stand  the  unexpected  shock 
successfully.  When  early  in  1915  it  was  found  that  the  supply  of 
munitions  wa'S  utterly  inadequate,  he  threw  all  his  energies  into 
the  task  of  retrieving  the  position.  Next  year  when  his  pioneer 
work  as  Minister  of  Munitions  had  been  accomplished,  he  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Kitchener  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

At  the  end  of  1916,  however,  he  became  so  dissatisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war  that  he  sent  in  his  resignation.  Mr.  As- 
quith left  office,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  became  Prime  Minister  at 
the  darkest  hour  of  our  national  fortunes.  He  infused  new  vigor 
into  the  gigantic  effort  of  the  Empire,  and  established  that  unity 
of  command  which  contributed  as  much  as  any  factor  to  the  final 
triumph  of  our  arms.  And  when  hostilities  ceased  and  a  General 
Flection  was  held  the  statesman  who  had  weathered  the  storm 
was  confirmed  in  power  by  the  most  overwhelming  vote  of  con- 
fidence in  our  history. 
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MR.  BALFOUR 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Balfour  has  been  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  figures  in  English  public  life.  In  1878  he 
went  to  the  Congress  of  Berlin  as  private  secretary  to  his  uncle, 
Lord  Salisbury.  To-day  he  is  representing  his  country  as  For- 
eign Secretary,  at  the  age  of  70  years,  at  the  even  more  momen_ 
tous  Conference  in  Paris. 

He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1874,  and  his  great 
chance  came  in  1887,  when  he  was  appointed  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  when  the  passions  excited  by  the  rejection  oi  the  first 
Home  Rule  Bill  were  at  their  height.  Ireland  could  only  be  ruled 
at  that  time  by  a  policy  of  coercion,  and  Mr.  Balfour  was  re- 
sponsible for  four  years  of  resolute  government,  which  have 
never  been  forgotten. 

In  1891  Mr.  Balfour  became  leader  of  the  House  o.  oom- 
mons,  and.  after  a  short  interval  in  Opposition  he  was  again 
called  to  the  chief  place  on  the  Treasury  Bench.  For  10  stormy 
vears.  which  included  the  period  of  the  South  African  Wa..  his 


personal  ascendancy  over  the  House  was  unquestioned.  When 
he  was  called  to  the  Premiership  on  the  retirement  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury in  1902  troubles  began  to  thicken  around  him.  It  required 
all  his  management  and  skill  to  keep  his  party  together  during 
the  Tariff  Reform  agitation,  but  he  held  on  his  course  for  over 
three  years  before  cutting  the  knot  by  resignation. 

During  the  long  period  of  Liberal  rule  which  followed,  Mr. 
Balfour  acted  for  a  time  as  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  but  even- 
tually handed  over  the  reins  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  His  active  po- 
litical career  seemed  to  have  come  to  an  end.  But  in  the  unex- 
ampled emergency  created  by  the  war  he  returned  to  office  as 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  Mr.  Asquith's  Coalition  Govern- 
ment, and  exercised  a  steadying  influence  over  one  of  the  most 
vital  of  the  War  Departments  at  a  very  critical  period.  On  the 
formation  of  the  second  Coalition  Government,  Mr.  Balfour  be- 
came Foreign  Secretary.  His  mission  to  America  and  his  speeches 
and  dispatches  on  the  many  difficult  and  delicate  problems 
which  arose  for  solution  during  the  closing  phases  of  the  war 
have  earned  for  him  a  distinguished  place  among  the  masters  of 
the  diplomatic  art. 

MR.  BONAR  LAW 

It  was  only  in  1900  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  first  elected  to 
Parliament,  and  h#  is  essentially  a  political  product  of  the  20th 
century    He  is  the  business  man  in  politics. 

No  n¥an  in  our  time  has  obtained  a  commanding  position  in 
the  State  so  rapidly  as  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  Within  11  years  of  his 
entering  Parliament  he  became  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  at 
the  end  of  another  five  years  he  was  Leader  of  the  House.  Born 
in  Canada  60  years  ago,  he  became  a  successful  iron  merchant 
in  Glasgow,  and  it  was  his  first-hand  knowledge  of  modern  com- 
merce that  enabled  him  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  House  when,  soon 
after  his  election,  the  Tariff  Reform  controversy  arose. 

Durin«  the  period  of  Unionist  Opposition  which  began  in 
1906  Mr  Bonar  Law  was  one  of  the  few  good  debaters  under  Mr. 
Balfour's  leadership.  Still,  few  were  prepared  for  his  elevation 
to  the  leadership  of  the  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
Mr.  Balfour's  retirement.  „v;„>. 
When  the  war  came  he  proclaimed  a  party  truce,  to  which 
he  and  his  followers  scrupulously  adhered.  When  the  truce  was 
replaced  by  a  formal  Coalition  Mr.  Bonar  Law  became  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  was  probably  the  least-criticized  Minister  m  that 
combination.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  1916,  he  joined  M * Lloyd 
George's  Ministry  in  the  threefold  capacity  of  member  of  the  U  ar 
Cabinet  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  two  largest  Budgets  in  our  financial  history 
standi  his  credit,  and  their  incidence  was  generally  regarded  as 
so  fair  and  well-balanced  that  he  secured  the  Pacing  of  both 
through  the  House  of  Commons  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 
He  proved,  too,  a  successful  Leader  of  a  rather  restless  and  sus- 
picions House  Since  the  General  Election  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has 
ceased  t0  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  has  taken  the 
sinecure  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

MR.  BARNES 

Labor  has  had  no  more  fearless  and  hard-working  servant 
than  Mr  Barnes.  He  first  came  into  prominence  as  general  sec- 
retary of  the  A.  S.  E.  during  the  stormy  days  of  the  great  lock-out 

111  ""'entered  Parliament  for  Glasgow  in  1906  by  defeating  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  his  present  colleague  in  the  War  Cabinet.  He  soon 
won  the  respect  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  his  unmistakable 
ntegrity,  and  its  interest  by  his  wide  knowledge  of  labor  condi- 
tions and  his  native  shrewdness  in  speech  and  counsel  In  suc- 
cessive Parliaments  he  was  one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  of 
the  Labor  Party,  and  there  was  some  surprise  when  he  . as  no 
included  among  the  Labor  Ministers  who  joined  the  first  Loan 
tion  Government  in  1915.  , 
His  snpport  of  the  national  cause  had  been  whole-hearted 
from  the  beginning,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  appointed  him  first 
Minister  of  Pensions  when  he  formed  the 

eminent  with  sn  increased  representation  oT  Labor.  Upon  Mr. 
Henderson's  engaging  in  the  unhappy  Stockholm  affair,  Mr 
Barnes  took  his  plate  «•  member  of  the  War  Cabinet jjttout 
nortfolio  For  nearly  two  years  he  has  represented  Labor  m 
fhe  Sghest  council  of  the  State.  The  emphatic  -dorsemen^  o 
his  attitude  by  a  groat  working-class  constituency  ,n  Glasgow  at 
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the  General  Election  has  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  com- 
pleting his  task  at  the  Peace  Conference. 
Mr.  Barnes  is  in  his  seventieth  year. 

Canada 

sir  robert  borden 

Sir  Robert  Laird  Borden,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  External  Affairs,  is  a  barrister,  who  practiced 
in  Halifax,  took  silk  in  1900,  and  was  elected  to  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  in  1896.  There  he  led  the  Opposition  from 
1901  to  1911.  when  he  defeated  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  at  the  Gen_ 
eral  Election,  which  turned  on  the  issue  of  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States.  Sir  Robert  Borden  has  borne  the  chief  share  of 
the  burden  of  directing  Canadian  affairs  throughout  the  war. 
He  'has  shown  conspicuous  ability  and  courage,  combined  with  1 
the  power  of  weighing  a  question  well  before  coming  to  a  deci- 
sion on  it.  His  political  wisdom  and  moderation  were  shown 
by  his  persistent  efforts,  in  the  face  of  every  kind  of  discourage- 
ment, to  bring  about  a  coalition  with  the  pro-conscription  Lib- 
erals. Every  one  thought  that  he  would  fail,  but  he  succeeded 
nevertheless.  Sir  Robert  Borden  has  been  a  convinced  believer 
in  the  value  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  and  has  frequently 
stated  his  view  that  it  is  the  nucleus  of  future  Imperial  develop- 
ments. 

SIR  GEORGE  FOSTER 

Sir  George  E.  Foster  is  a  Canadian  by  birth,  and  has  had  a 
long  and  distinguished  career  in  Canadian  politics.  He  was  first 
elected  to  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  in  1882  as  member 
for  Kings,  New  Brunswick,  and  he  reached  office  as  Minister  of 
Marine  and  Fisheries  in  1885.  When  Sir  Robert  Borden  won  the 
election  of  1911,  Sir  George  Foster  became  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  and  he  holds  the  same  portfolio  in  the  present  Gov- 
ernment. 

MR.  DOHERTY 

Mr.  Charles  Joseph  Doherty,  a  Canadian  barrister,  who  was 
a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Quebec  from  1891  to  1906,  en- 
tered Canadian  politics  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1908,  and  was  appointed  Minister  of  Justice  by  Sir  Robert  Bor- 
den when  the  Conservative  Cabinet  was  formed  after  the  election 
of  1911.  Mr.  Doherty  holds  the  same  portfolio  in  the  present 
Ministry.    As  a  lawyer,  his  reputation  is  high. 

Newfoundland 

sir  william  lloyd 

Sir  William  Frederick  Lloyd,  Prime  Minister  of  Newfound- 
land, was  born  in  England,  where  he  was  at  one  time  a  school- 
master. He  became  Prime  Minister  of  Newfoundland  last  year. 
He  has  no  permanent  seat  on  the  Peace  Conference,  but  was  the 
first  Dominion  representative  to  attend  it  under  the  panel  system 
at  its  first  formal  meeting  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

Australia 

mr.  hughes 

William  Morris  Hughes,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth,  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  Welsh  parents. 
He  entered  State  politics  as  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  New  South  Wales  in  1894,  and  retained  his  seat  till  1901, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  first  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia.  The  leader  of  the  Australian  La- 
hour  Party  at  that  time  was  Mr.  Andrew  Fisher,  and  Mr.  Hughes 
speedily  established  himself  as  Mr.  Fisher's  right-hand  man  in 
Parliament.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Hughes  had  been  called  to  the  Bar, 
and  it  was  as  Attorney-General  in  Mr.  Fisher's  Cabinets  that  he 
finally  established  his  claim  to  the  succession.  Thus,  when  Mr. 
Fisher  resigned  in  1915  Mr.  Hughes  succeeded  him  as  Prime  Min- 
ister. Mr.  Hughes  has  had  a  difficult  course  to  steer.  Twice  he 
submitted  the  quest  ion  of  conscription  to  a  referendum,  and 
twice  lie  was  defeated.  After  a  breach  with  the  extreme  section 
<>f  his  own  party  he  formed  a  Coalition  with  the  Liberals,  led  by 
Mr.,  now  Sir  Joseph,  Cook.  Mr.  Hughes  was  prevented  from  at- 
tending (he  Imperial  War  Cabinet  of  1917  by  the  unsettled  state 
of  Australian  politics,  but  he  came  to  England  to  represent  the 
Commonwealth  at  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  in  1918,  and  has 
remained  here  since. 

SIR  JOSEPH  COOK 

Sir  Joseph  Cook,  Minister  for  the  Navy  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth,  who  was  born  in  England,  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Australian  House  of  Representatives  since  1901.    He  be- 
come Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1913,  and  was 
still  in  office  when  the  war  broke  out.    Thus  it  fell  to  him  to  | 
direct  the  early  participation  of  his  Dominion  in  the  war,  and 
this  he  did  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  from  the  moment  when, 
immediately   after  war  broke   out.   he   placed   the   Australian  ' 
squadron  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Admiralty.    Sir  Joseph 
Cook  was  defeated  by  the  Labour  Party  under  Mr.  Fisher  at  the 
General  Election  held  in  September,  1914.    After  the  defeat  of 
conscription  at  the  first  referendum,  he  joined  Mr.  Hughes  in  a 
Coalition  Ministry,  and  has  been  unswervingly  loyal  to  the  po-  ' 
liHcal  compact  then  made. 


New  Zealand 

mr.  massey 

Mr.  William  Ferguson  Massey,  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zea- 
land, an  Ulsterman  by  birth  who  has  achieved  success,  as  a 
farmer  in  New  Zealand,  led  the  Conservative  Party  before  the 
war,  and  was  in  office  as  Prime  Minister  when  the  war  broke 
out,  an  event  which  he  anticipated  by  the  offer  of  a  division  to 
the  Imperial  Government.  New  Zealand,  too,  was  represented 
at  the  outbreak  of  war  by  the  warship  New  Zealand,  which  she 
had  presented  to  the  British  Fleet.  Mr.  Massey  had  taken  office 
as  Prime  Minister  in  1912,  but  in  1915  it  became  clear  that  a 
Coalition  with  the  Liberal  Party,  led  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  was 
desirable.  It  was  formed — both  parties  showing  a  disposition 
to  make  personal  sacrifices  in  the  national  cause.  It  has  sub- 
sisted ever  since,  and  the  Ministry  which  presides  over  it  is 
called  the  National  Ministry'.  Mr.  Massey  came  to  this  country 
to  attend  the  Imperial  War  Cabinets  of  1917  and  of  1918,  and 
had  barely  returned  from  the  latter  when  he  was  summoned 
again  to  represent  his  Dominion  at  the  Peace  Conference. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD 

Sir  Joseph  George  Ward  has  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  New  Zealand  politics.  He  is  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  he  has  been  Prime  Minister,  and  he  represented  New 
Zealand  at  the  Imperial  Conferences  of  1907  and  1911.  In  1909 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Conference  of  Imperial  and  Dominion 
representatives  on  naval  and  military  defence.  At  that  confer- 
ence the  Australian  policy  of  establishing  an  Australian  naval 
unit  took  shape,  but  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  on  behalf  of  New  Zealand, 
would  have  none  of  it  for  his  Dominion,  and  insisted  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  policy  of  contribution  to  the  British  Navy. 
In  1915  Sir  Joseph  Ward  joined  Mr.  Massey  as  the  joint  head  of 
the  National  Ministry,  with  the  portfolio  of  Finance.  With  Mr. 
Massey  he  represented  his  Dominion  at  the  Imperial  War  Cabi- 
nets of  1917  and  1918. 

South  Africa 

general  botha 

General  Louis  Botha,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  was  born  at  Vryheid,  South  Africa,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  first  Volksraad  of  the  South  African  Republic.  During  the 
Boer  War  General  Botha  succeeded  General  Joubert  as  com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Boer  forces.  When  responsible  govern- 
ment was  granted  to  the  Transvaal  in  1907  General  Botha  be- 
came the  first  Prime  Minister,  a  position  which  he  held  until  the 
Transvaal  became  part  of  the  Union,  in  1910,  when  he  was 
chosen  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

When  war  broke  out  General  Botha  threw  the  whole  force  of 
his  Government  into  the  scale  in  the  cause  of  Great  Britain.  He 
at  once  undertook  to  reduce  the  German  colony  of  South-West 
.Africa,  an  undertaking  which  he  carried  out  in  person  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  which  overran  the  German  colony. 
First,  however,  General  Botha  had  to  subdue  a  rebellion  within 
the  Union.  This  he  did  with  conspicuous  ability  and  efficiency. 
Genera!  Botha  has  represented,  first,  the  Transvaal,  and  then  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  at  Imperial  Conferences.  He  has  upheld 
the  cause  of  the  Empire  in  South  Africa  with  steady  resolution 
in  po'ifical  circumstances  of  unusual  difficulty,  and  at  some  cost 
to  his  health. 

GENERAL  SMUTS 

General  Jan  Smuts  is  a  South  African  by  birth,  and  he  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  Stellenbosch,  in  the  Cape  Province. 
Though  when  the  Boer  War  broke  out  he  was  still  a  very  young 
man,  he  had  already  a  great  reputation  among  the  South  African 
Dutch,  and  this  was  confirmed  and  extended  by  his  conspicuous 
services  to  their  cause  during  the  war.  Among  them  was  a  bril- 
liant raid  into  Cape  Colony  during  the  latter  part  of  the  cam- 
paign, so  that  when  peace  was  made  in  1902  General  Smuts  was 
established  with  General  Botha  as  one  of  the  two  recognized 
leaders  of  the  Transvaal  Dutch.  This  combination  has  contin- 
ued ever  since,  and  General  Smuts  has  been  the  right  hand  of 
General  Botha  in  office — brilliant  in  intellect,  untiring  in  work, 
remorselessly  efficient  in  administration. 

In  the  campaign  in  German  South-West  Africa  General 
Smuts  commanded  the  columns  invading  the  colony  from  the 
south,  taking  risks  which  were  brilliantly  justified  by  results. 
In  1916  he  took  command  of  the  British  forces  operating  in  Ger- 
man East  Africa  and  organized  the  campaign  which  annihilated 
the  German  power  and  reduced  von  Lettow  Vorbeck  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  fugitive,  from  which  he  never  recovered,  though  he 
avoided  capture  to  the  end.  Then  General  Smuts  came  to  Eng- 
land to  represent  South  Africa  at  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  of 
1917,  and  remained  as  a  permanent  member  of  it  till  after  the 
recent  General  Election. 

India 

mr.  montagu 

Edwin  Samuel  Montagu  was  appointed  Under-Secretary  for 
India  in  1910,  and  his  first  Budget  speech  a  few  months  later 
marked  him  out  for  political  promotion,  and  there  was  no  sur- 
prise when  he  entered  the  Cabinet  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
early  in  1915.  In  the  first  Coalition  Government  he  was  Min- 
ister of  Munitions,  but  retired  with  otTseT  frietids  of  M?.  Asquith 
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when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  came  into  power.  In  the  summer  of 
1917  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  resigned  the  Indian  Secretaryship 
and  Mr.  Montagu  was  selected  for  the  vacancy.  He  it  was,  there- 
fore who  was  spokesman  of  the  famous  .-Pronouncement.,  of 
\ugust  20,  and  a  few  months  later  he  proceeded  to  India  to  in- 
vestigate the  political  situation  in  association  with  the  Viceroy. 
Their  famous  joint  Report  on  Indian  constitutional  reforms  was 
issued  last  July,  and  further  investigations  are  in  progress  in 
pursuance  of  its  recommendations,  with  a  view  to  the  gradual 
development  of  self-governing  institutions. 

MAHARAJAH  OF  BIKANER 

Maior-General  H.  H.  Maharajah  Sir  Ganga  Singh  Bahadur  of 
Bikaner,  G.  C.  S.  I.,  G.  C.  V.  O.,  G.  C.  I.  E.,  K.  C.  B.,  A.  D.  C.  to  the 
King,  belongs  to  the  great  warrior  clan  of  Rathore  Raiputs,  and 
is  descended  from  the  ancient  Kings  of  Kanauj.  He  has  excep- 
tional qualifications,  both  personal  and  hereditary,  to  represent 
his  order.  His  long  record  of  war  service  began  with  the  expedi- 
tion for  the  relief  of  the  Legations  at  Peking,  in  which  he  com- 
manded his  famous  Camel  Corps.  During  the  war  he  served 
both  in  France  and  Egypt,  and  in  the  latter  country  and  in  Pales- 
tine the  Camel  Corps  won  fresh  laurels  in  many  a  battle. 

When  the  Maharajah  came  here  in  1917  as  the  first  Indian 
Prince  to  be  delegated  to  the  Imperial  War  Conference  and  Cabi- 
net, his  speeches  on  Indian  progress  and  reform  made  a  great 
impression.  He  could  not  be  spared  from  recruiting  and  other 
war  work  in  India  for  the  second  War  Conference  and  Cabinet, 
but  his  selection  for  the  present  historic  gatherings  in  Paris  was 
most  heartily  approved  by  Indian  opinion. 

SIR  S.  P.  SIN  HA 

Sir  Satyendra  Prassano  Sinha,  G.  C,  will  go  down  to  history 
as  representing  in  his  own  person  more  fully  than  any  contem- 
porary Indian  the  progress  of  his  country  towards  the  ultimate 
goal  of  self-government  within  the  Empire.  The  romance  of  his 
advancement  from  the  obscurity  of  an  Indian  vd  age  home  is 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  that  of  our  own  Prime  Minister. 
He  came  to  England  to  study  for  the  Bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  38 
years  ago  after  secret  preparation,  owing  to  the  strong  prejudice 
then  prevailing  in  Bengal  against  foreign  travel. 

He  was  the  first  Indian  to  be  appointed  permanent  Advo- 
cate-General of  Bengal,  and  to  become,  just  under  10  years  ago, 
a  member  of  the  Viceroy's  Executive  Council  He  is  the  first 
Indian  to  -take  silk-  (an  honour  hitherto  jealously  confined  to 
the  Bar  practising  in  this  country),  to  be  a  member  in  associa- 
tion with  the  Maharajah  of  Bikaner)  of  the  Imperial  War  Con- 
ference and  Imperial  War  Cabinet  in  1917,  and  now  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Peace  Conference,  to  be  made  a  member  of  the  Min- 
istry in  Whitehall,  and,  finally,  to  be  raised  to  the  peerage,  for 
he  is  to  represent  the  India  Office  as  Under-Secretary  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  is  the  second  Indian  (Mr.  Ameer  Ah  being 
the  first)  to  be  named  of  the  Privy  Council.  These  signal  hon- 
ours so  gratifying  to  his  countrymen,  have  been  earned  by  high 
capacity,  earnest  labour,  and  gifts  of  statesmanship. 

SIR  A.  «.  GRANT 

Sir  Alfred  Hamilton  Grant,  K.  C.  I.  E.,  C.  S.  I.,  Indian  Civil 
Service,  who  has  been  placed  on  special  duty  by  the  Government 
of  India  in  association  with  the  deputation,  is  the  second  sur- 
viving son  of  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  10th  Bt.  After  serv- 
ing for  many  years  in  the  Punjab  and  the  North-West  Frontier 
Province,  he  was  appointed  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Government 
of  India  in  March,  1915.  On  his  return  to  India  he  is  to  succeed 
Colonel  Sir  George  Roos-Keppel  as  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
North-West  Frontier  Province. 

France 

m.  clemenceau 

Georges  Clemenceau,  the  ..Grand  Young  Man  of  Europe-,  has 
been  elected,  from  no  mere  deference  to  diplomatic  custom,  to 
the  permanent  Presidency  of  the  Peace  Conference.  The  world 
could  indeed,  have  sought  far  and  wide  without  finding  a  man 
more  suited  by  his  firmness  of  character  and  by  his  very  long 
experience,  to  direct  the  Peace  debates. 

Born  in  La  Vendee  77  years  ago,  his  career  has  been  as 
varied  as  his  political  principles  have  been  consistent.  He  stud- 
ied medicine,  but  while  still  a  student  he  was  drawn  into  the 
fiery  enthusiasms  of  the  young  Republican  movement  against 
the~  Second  Empire  and  was,  indeed,  sentenced  to  two  months 
imprisonment  for  the  too  free  expression  of  his  ardour  for  a 
RepubH?  He  left  Paris  a  few  years  before  the  war  of  1870  and 
went  in  search  of  fortune  to  America.  There  he  earned  a  living 
as  a  journalist  and  as  a  teacher  in  a  seminary  for  young  ladies. 
He  returned  to  Europe  on  the  eve  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 
He  took  part  in  the  fateful  proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly 
at  Bordeaux,  and  is  the  only  signatory  still  living  of  the  protest 
of  the  Deputies  of  Alsace-Lorraine  against  the  wrong  done  to 
France  in  the  conditions  of  the  Frankfort  Treaty. 

M.  Clemenceau  was  first  returned  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties in  1876,  and  sat  there  without  a  break  until  1893.  He  has 
much  of  the  Jacobin's  absterity  and  the  Jacobin  hatred  of  com- 
jmrasise.    When  he  fe*  «*t**eia  the  niorWal  political  life  of  the 


country  he  found  that  many  of  the  men  with  whom  he  had 
fought  for  the  establishment  of  a  real  Republic  had  grown  stale 
and  sedate,  and  he  refused  to  have  any  dealings  with  the  oppor- 
tunism which  turned  the  French  Republic  from  a  really  frank 
social  Radicalism  into  a  great  machine  for  contenting  the  bour- 
geoisie. This  was  what  made  him  a  critic  and  a  destroying 
force  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  The  ferocity  of  his  attacks 
upon  Ministers,  the  ruthlessness  with  which  he  fought  on  one 
side  or  the  other  during  Presidential  elections,  the  splendid 
vigour  of  his  journalistic  campaigns  led  to  his  being  called  the 
..Warwick  of  France..,  or  "the  Tiger... 

The  skill  and  success  with  which  M.  Clemenceau  fought  Bou- 
langism  just  before  the  Panama  scandal  earned  him  the  enmity 
of  the  whole  Nationalist  movement  connected  with  the  name  of 
Deroulede.  This  enmity,  combined  with  the  opposition  created 
among  Badicals  by  his  onslaught  upon  their  timid  opportunism, 
drove  him  for  some  ten  years  from  the  Chamber,  and  had  to 
seek  in  increased  activity  as  a  journalist  full  expression  for  his 
views.  In  many  ways  M.  Clemenceau  is  the  greatest  journalist 
France  has  produced  in  the  last  hundred  years. 

His  long  period  of  exile  from  Parliament  only  served  to  in- 
crease his  real  power  in  influencing  the  policies  of  France.  He 
fought  the  cause  of  Dreyfus  in  the  Press  with  astounding  clear- 
ness and  precision.  His  action  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  up- 
heavals and  scandals  of  those  days,  made  it  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  maintain  his  purely  critical  and  negative  attitude. 
He  was  again  returned  to  the  Chamber  in  1902,  and  became 
Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  1906.  His  Gov- 
ernment lasted  until  1909. 

During  the  war  M.  Clemenceau  has  been  an  unsparing  critic 
of  administrative  delay  and  a  firm  advocate  of  getting  on  with 
the  war  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  The  failure  of  suc- 
cessive Governments  to  deal  firmly  and  radically  with  the  ma- 
terial problems  of  supply,  and  to  break  away  from  the  old  peace- 
time traditions  of  the  "Republique  des  Camarades»,  was  bound 
eventually  to  result  in  a  national  demand  for  the  presence  of  a 
really  strong  man  at  the  head  of  affairs.  In  the  summer  of  1917 
M.  Clemenceau  burst  the  Bolo  bubble  in  the  Senate,  and  from 
that  day  on,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  lobby  politicians,  his 
advent  to  power  could  not  be  prevented.  He  succeeded  M.  Pain- 
leve  as  Prime  Minister  in  November  1917,  when  the  situation,  in 
spite  of  the  promise  of  American  support,  was  extremely  black. 

The  new  Prime  Minister  set  to  work  with  characteristic  en- 
ergy, and  before  he  had  been  in  power  four  or  five  months,  the 
flagging  war  spirit  of  France  had  been  revived.  It  will  be  left 
to  the  historian  to  show  how  great  was  his  share  in  the  creation 
of  an  Allied  Generalissimo. 

M.  Clemenceau's  opponents,  who  are  mostly  to  be  found  on 
the  extreme  Left,  among  the  more  or  less  Bolshevised  element 
of  the  French  political  world,  accuse  him  of  being  reactionary 
and  unable  to  comprehend  the  new  aspirations  of  humanity. 
He  fought  for  these  same  aspirations  50  years  ago,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  one  in  the  whole  world  is  more  desirous  than 
M.  Clemenceau  to  see  the  birth  of  a  League  of  Nations  which 
shall  put  into  practice  the  ideas  that  have  dominated  all  his 
policy  But  nothing  can  induce  him  to  accept  any  settlement  of 
Europe  which  does  not  give  to  France  full  security  against 
aggression. 

m.  pichon 

Stephen  Pichon,  who  was  born  in  1857,  has  been  a  friend  of 
M.  Clemenceau  since  1878,  and  has  been  associated  with  him  in 
most  of  his  journalistic  enterprises.  As  a  diplomats  he  has 
had  a  wide  experience,  which  started  at  Port  an  Prince  and  led 
him  through  South  America  to  Peking,  where  he  was  French 
Minister  during  the  siege  of  the  Legations.  As  Foreig ^Min- 
ister—a  portfolio  which  he  has  held  m  many  different  Mims- 
ries-he  has  accompanied  the  Chief  of  the  State  to  Petrograd 
and  London,  where  he  has  made  several  official  visits.  He  is  not 
now  very  definitely  associated  with  any  pontical  party,  but  he 
was  one  of  those  who  always  supported  the  Radial  element  in 
the  days  before,  and  during,  the  "Bloc. 

M.  KLOTZ 

Louis  Lucien  Klotz,  Minister  of  Finance,  born  at  Pans  in 
1863,  left  a  rapidly  growing  practice  at  the  Bar  to  enter  politics 
as  a  rising  voung  man,  and  with  an  earnestness  of  purpose 
rarely  found\imongst  French  politicians  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  more  arid  business  of  national  life.  He  special- 
ized in  Customs  matters  and  in  big  contractual  relations  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  railways  of  France,  and  gradually  he 
qualified  as  an  authority  on  larger  questions  of  finance.  He  has 
bVn  Minister  of  Finance  in  sever  Governments.  For  many 
years  there  were  only  two  alternative  holders  of  this  portfolio— 
M.  Caillaux  and  M.  Klotz. 

M.  TARDIEU 

Andre  Tardieu  is  the  Benjamin  of  the  Peace  Conference. 
He  was  a  student  of  the  Ecole  Normale,  from  which  he  passed 
out  first  in  his  year.  He  has  all  the  efficiency  which  can  be  de- 
'  rived  from  French  logic.  At  the  outset  of  bis  career  he  entered 
diplomacy,  but,  to  so  young  a  man,  it  did  not  provide  sufficient 
scefpe,  and  he  found  his  opportunity  in  joirmalism,  when  be  be- 
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came  foreign  editor  of  the  TV m-ps,~ whose  Bulletins^  Jour»„. 
dealing  with  foreign  affairs?  are  read  throughout  the.wptfd; 

M  Tardieu  entered  politics  in  the  general  election  which 
precede'd  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  has  yet  to  show  the  extent  of 
his  Parliamentary  ability.  In  August,  1914,  he  became  the  Chief 
Censor,  a  post  which  he  soon  left  for  active  service  in  the  field, 
f  severe  attack  of  pneumonia,  due  to  exposure  in  the  trenches, 
made  his  further  service  at  the  front  impossible,  and  he  was 
appointed  to  represent  France  in  the  United  States,  and  empow- 
ered to  deal  there  with  the  many  Franco-American  questions 
connected  with  the  war.  He  returned  to  France  shortly  after  the 
formation  of  the  Clemenceau  Ministry,  and,  but  for  a  brief  but 
important  visit  to  America,  has  since  remained  in  Paris  as  High 
Commissioner  for  all  matters  concerning  France  and  the  United 
States. 

M.  CAMBON 

Jules  Cambon  has,  with  his  brother  Paul,  the  French  Am- 
;  assador  in  London,  for  many  years  formed  the  keystone  of 
French  diplomacy.  His  early  experience  was  gained  in  South 
America,  and  his  last  post  was  at  the  head  of  the  Embassy  in 
Berlin.  There,  for  many  years,  he  watched  growing  up  around 
him  the  huge  machine  of  war  which  Germany  set  in  motion  in 
August,  1914.  He  not  only  watched— he  reported;  and  seldom 
in  the  world's  history  have  the  published  dispatches  of  an  Am- 
bassador more  clearly  shown  the  purpose  of  the  Court  and  peo- 
ple to  which  he  was  accredited. 

It  was  not  until  the  reconstruction  of  M.  Briand's  first  War 
Cabinet  that  M.  Cambon's  services  were  again  officially  called 
upon.  He  was  then  appointed  General  Secretary  to  the  Foreign 
Office.  Since  then  he  has  been  charged  with  many  important 
tasks.  He  has  been  the  adviser  of  the  French  Foreign  Office  on 
questions  concerning  Franco-American  relations,  as  well  as  on 
matters  dealing  with  Alsace-Lorraine.  M.  Cambon  is  the  only 
prominent  diplomatist  among  the  French  Delegates. 

il.  BOURGEOIS 

Leon  Bourgeois,  one  of  the  Elder  Statesmen  of  France,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1851.  He  is  a  barrister  by  profession  and  a 
Radical  by  conviction.  His  conciliatory  disposition,  no  less  than 
the  bent  of  his  mind,  has  led  him  to  become  a  specialist  in  all 
questions  of  international  or  inter-party  arbitration  or  com- 
promisc.  He  entered  political  life  in  1888.  defeating  Boulanger 
by  an  enormous  majority,  and  since  that  time  until  a  few  years 
ago  he  has  always  been  one  of  the  men  to  whom  Presidents  in 
search  of  a  Cabinet  turned  in  moments  of  crisis.  In  the  grave 
situation  which  arose  after  the  attempt  on  President  Loubet's 
life  he  used  his  political  prestige  and  his  powers  of  managing 
men,  and  succeeded  in  forming  a  Ministry  when  all  others  had 
failed. 

His  greatest  claim  to  represent  France  on  the  committee 
appointed'  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  League  of  Nations  is 
to  be  found  in  his  long  service  in  connexion  with  the  building 
up  of  the  now  rusty  machinery  of  The  Hague.  M.  Bourgeois  was 
placed  by  ihe  French  Government  many  months  ago  at  the  head 
of  a  Foreign  Office  Committee  to  deal  with  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. His  experience  at  The  Hague  should  stand  him  in  good 
stead,  but  perhaps  an  even  more  important  qualification  which 
he  possi  s  is  his  intimate  knowledge  of  social  conditions  both 
in  France  and  abroad. 

Italy 

signoh  orlando 

Born  in  1860.  Vittorio  Emanuele  Orlando,  Italian  Prime  Min- 
ister, a  Sicilian,  former  Professor  of  Constitutional  Law  at  Pal- 
ermo University,  was  for  many  years  a  lieutenant  of  the  former 
Prime  Minister,  Signor  Ciolitti,  He  became  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior in  the  late  Boselli  Cabinet  and  was  much  criticized  on  ac- 
count of  the  latitude  he  allowed  the  neutralist  and  pacifist  agi- 
tators. On  perceiving  the  danger  of  their  movement,  he  gov- 
erned with  a  firm  hand,  and  having  succeeded  Signor  Boselli  as 
Prime  Minister  in  1917,  he  gained  prestige  by  the  moral  courage 
he  showed  at  the  moment  of  the  Caporetto  disaster.  He  organ, 
ized  national  resistance  to  the  Austro-Cerman  invasion,  and  in  a 
series  of  patriotic  speeches  sustained  the  spirit  of  the  country. 
He  is  personally  in  favor  of  a  liberal  foreign  policy  and  is  un- 
derstood to  favor  a  direct  understanding  with  the  Southern  Slavs. 

UAROD  SONNINO 

Baron  Sidney  S<  nnino  wias  born  in  1847,  the  son  of  an  Ital- 
ian Jewish  father  and  a  British  mother.  As  a  young  man  he  was 
attached  to  the  Italian  Legations  at  Madrid,  Paris,  and  Vienna. 
Wealth}'  and  well  educated,  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind,  he  entered 
Parliament  at  the  age  of  30  as  a  Liberal  Conservative,  and  showed 
considerable  competence  in  social,  financial,  and  economic  ques- 
tions, studied  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  Sicily,  and  ad_ 
vocated  the  gradual  breaking  up  of  big  estates.  In  the  Crispi 
Cabinets  of  1887-1890  and  1893-189*1  he  made  his  mark  as  Under- 
Secretary  for  Finance,  and  subsequently  as  Minister  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  in  the  latter  capacity  be  saved  Iialian  credit  by  drastic 
financial  and  fiscal  reforms,  but  shared  with  Crispi  the  discredit 
of  the  disaster  of  idriwa  in  1806.    He  was  aRe-rnatoly  leader  of 


jhe-Oppositfon  and'ieader-of the  Majority  for  ten  years,"  but  was  ' 
Prime  Minister  only  for  two  short  periods  of  three  months  each 
in  1906  and  1910,  being  overthrown  on  each  occasion  by  Giolit- 
tian  hostility.  Stern  and  uncompromising,  he  was  regarded  as 
an  embodiment  of  his  mottos,  Nitor  in  aduersum,  and  Aliis  si 
licet,  tibi  non  licet. 

Sonnino  took  oflice  as  Foreign  Minister  in  November,  1914, 
or.  the  death  of  the  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano  and  conducted  the 
negotiations  with  Austria  and  Germany  for  recognition  of  the 
claims  of  Italy.  He  negotiated  simultaneously  the  London  Treaty 
with  England,  France,  and  Bussia,  and  conducted  it  after  the  fail- 
ure of  negotiations  with  Austria. 

GENERAL  DI  ROB1LANT 

General  Count  Mario  Di  Robilant,  nephew  of  the  former 
Italian  Ambassador  at  Vienna  and  former  Minister,  is  an  ac- 
complished soldier  and  represented  Italy  at  the  Supreme  War 
Council  of  Versailles.  He  spent  some  years  as  military  attache 
at  Berlin  and  subsequently  commanded  the  Florence  Army  Corps. 
In  1906  he  succeeded  the  late  General  De  Giorgis  Pasha  as  In- 
spector-General of  Macedonian  reforms  under  the  Miirzsteg  Pro- 
gramme and  remained  in  the  Turkish  service  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Italo-Turkish  war  of  1911.  He  commanded  with  great 
ability  an  Italian  army  during  the  first  2  1-2  years  of  the  war, 
and  was  transferred  to  Versailles  in  the  summer  of  1918. 

MARQUIS  SALVAGO-RAGGI 

Marquis  Salvago-Raggi,  the  only  trained  diplomatist  among 
the  Italian  delegates,  served  as  Secretary  in  various  Italian  Em. 
bassies,  but  first  acquired  prominence  as  Italian  Minister  to 
China  during  the  Boxer  troubles.  He  was  subsequently  appoint- 
ed Diplomatic  Agent  at  Cairo,  and  afterwards  Ambassador  in 
Paris  upon  the  resignation  of  Signor  Tittoni.  This  post  be  held 
for  a  comparatively  short  period,  but  he  has  now  returned  as  the 
diplomatic  adviser  to  the  delegation.  He  is  a  personal  friend  of 
Baron  Sonnino. 

SIGNOR  SALANDRA 

Antonio  Salandra,  Prime  Minister  of  Italy  at  the  outbreak  of 
war,  is  a  native  of  Apulia.  Entering  Parliament  at  an  early  age, 
he  acquired  influence  as  an  authority  on  jurisprudence  and 
finance,  and  in  the  Crispi  Administration  of  1893-96  became  Un- 
der-Secretary for  Finance.  In  the  second  Pelloux  Cabinet  of 
1899-1900  he  was  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  succeeded  Giolitli 
as  Prime  Minister  in  1913.  He  retained  office  during  the  first  18 
months  of  the  war,  and  was  responsible  both  for  Italy's  declara- 
tion of  neutrality  at  the  beginning  of  August,  1914,  and  for  her 
declaration  of  war  on  Austria  in  May,  1915. 

SIGNOR  BAR71LAI 

Salvatore  Barzilai  is  a  native  of  Trieste  of  Jewish  blood. 
He  was  early  identified  with  Italian  Irredentist  agitation  and 
left  Trieste  for  Italy,  where  he  joined  the  Bepublican  Party. 
One  of  the  most  eloquent  speakers  in  the  Italian  Chamber,  he 
took  office  as  Minister  without  portfolio  in  the  Boselli  Cabinet, 
and  contributed  by  his  speeches  to  maintain  public  spirit.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Italian  Parliamentary  Committee  that  or- 
ganized the  Rome  Congress  of  Oppressed  Austro-Hungarian  Na- 
tionalities. 

Japan 

marquis  saionji 

The  Marquis  Saionji,  the  head  of  the  Japanese  Delegation, 
who  was  born  in  1849,  is  a  member  of  the  proudest  nobility  of 
Kyoto,  but  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  reform  in  Japan. 
He  studied  law  in  Paris  as  a  young  man,  and  then  became  ac- 
quainted with  M.  Clemenceau  and  the  younger  Radicals  of  the 
Third  Republic.  The  Marquis  was  the  closest  friend  of  the  late 
Prince  Ito.  whom  he  succeeded  as  leader  of  his  party.  He  has 
been  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany, 
President  of  the  House  of  Peers  and  of  the  Privy  Council,  Minis- 
ter of  Education,  and  twice  Prime  Minister  (1906-08  and  1911-12). 
He  is  one  of  the  three  oldest  statesmen  of  Japan,  the  other  two 
being  Prince  Yanagata  and  Marquis  Matsukata. 

BARON  MAK1NO 

Baron  Makino.  son  of  the  famous  Okubo  Toshimichi,  was 
1  born  186/.  He  was  appointed  Minister  to  the  Quirinal  in  1899, 
and  made  his  mark  as  Minister  in  Vienna  during  the  Russo-Japa- 
nese War.  He  has  since  held  the  portfolios  of  Education  (1906- 
08),  Agriculture  and  Commerce  (1911-12),  and  Foreign  Affairs 
(1913-14).  In  1916  he  became  a  member  of  the  Diplomatic  Ad- 
visor y  Council. 

VISCOUNT  CH'NDA 

Viscount  Chinda,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  in  London,  was 
born  in  18*6.  He  first  became  prominent  as  Vice-Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  under  Marquis  Komura  in  the  period  covering 
the  Russo-Japanese  War.  During  a  long  diplomatic  career  he 
has  been  Minister  to  Brazil,  to  the  Netherlands,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  Ambassador  at  Berlin  (1908-11),  Washington  (1911-16), 
and  London  (since  1916). 

MR.  MATSUI 

Mr.  Matsui.  Japanese  Ambassador  in  Paris,  since  1915,  was 
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born  in  1868,  and  entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1890. 
served  in  the  Washington,  London  and  Peking  Legations, 
was  Vice-Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  (1912). 


He 
and 


MR.  IJUIN 

Mr.  Ijuin, 
service  in  1890 
was  appointed 
Rome  in  1916. 


who  was  born  in  1864,  entered  the  diplomatic 
and  served  at  London,  Vienna,  and  Peking.  He 
Minister  to  China  in  1908  and  Ambassador  in 


United  States 


PRESIDENT  WILSON 

Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States  and  Chief 
of  the  American  Delegation.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  greater  part  of 
whose  career  has  been  spent  as  President  of  the  great  American 
University  of  Princeton,  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  in  1912,  and  entered  the  White  House  in  the  spring 
of  1913  His  only  previous  public  office  had  been  that  of  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey,  where  he  made  a  fine  record  as  a  reformer 
politics  of  which  had  not  been  particularly 


the 


ernor 

in  a  State 

tavoury.  ,  c  ,  , 

Mr.  Wilson  is  a  statesman  essentially  of  the  Liberal  School 
Before  the  war  he  wrought  in  the 
useful  reforms.  Of 


United  States  a  number  of 
his  "policy  of  neutrality  during  the  first 
phases  of" the  war  there  is  no  need  to  speak.  It  was  prompted 
partly  by  a  desire  to  be  true  to  the  old  American  tradition  oi 
aloofness  from  extra-American  affairs,  partly  by  a  sincere  belief 
that  by  remaining  out  of  the  war  he  could  best  bring  to  the  work 
of  reconstruction  the  moral  and  material  resources  of  his  coun- 
try In  the  autumn  of  1916  Mr.  Wilson  was  re-elected  on  a  plat-  ! 
form  in  which  the  maintenance  of  neutrality  was  the  chief 
plank  His  desire  and  that  of  a  majority  of  the  American  voters 
to  avoid  war  did  not,  however,  prevent  a  declaration  of  hostility 
against  Germany  in  April,  1917,  after  Germany,  by  a  recrudes- 
cence  of  submarine  savagery,  had  enabled  him  conclusively  to 
prove  to  his  people  that  half-measures  were  useless,  and  that  it  j 
was  the  clear  duty  of  their  country  to  join  the  posse  comitatus 
of  civilization. 

Mr  Wilson's  war  administration  was  effective  in  the  ex- 
treme. By  a  fine  flight  of  bold  and  imaginative  ^democratic  , 
statesmanship  he  prevailed  upon  Congress  to  pass  off-hand  a 
law  for  universal  military  service,  backed  by  a  measure  of  war  j 
finance  generous  enough  to  finance  by  loans  Allied  purchases  in  j 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  vast  American  war  machine. 
Having  organized  man-power  on  a  national  basis,  the  President 
attacked  industrial  mobilization  on  the  same  scale.  There  was, 
it  is  true,  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1917  and  1918  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  starting  the  vast  machine  of  American  war 
effort.  There  were  disappointments  and  delays  over  the  air  pro- 
gramme and  other  things.  But  during  the  summer  of  1918  the 
United  States  was,  at  the  supreme  crisis,  able  to  produce  in 
France  the  men  needed,  and,  had  the  war  continued,  her  output 
of  men  and  material  would  by  next  year  have  become  irre- 
sistible. 

The  President  is  unlikely  to  stay  long  at  the  Conference;  but 
so  long  as  he  does  stay  he  will  play  an  important  part,  not  only 
by  reason  of  his  great  office,  but  also  because  he  has  in  a  special 
sense  made  the  cause  of  the  new  democracy  his  own.  Without 
his  championship  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  League  of  Nations 
would  have  attained  the  high  place  that  it  has  now  got  in  the 
programme  of  the  Conference,  while  the  high  ideals  of  his  14 
points  serve  as  a  useful  antidote  to  more  selfish  national  ambi- 
tions. The  President  is,  in  fact,  though  enjoying  only  the  quali- 
fied support  of  the  powerful  opposition  party  in  the  United 
States,  regarded  by  Liberalism  the  world  over  as  one  of  its  chief 
leaders  and  spokesmen. 

MR.  R.  LANSING 

Robert  Lansing  is  Secretary  of  State  and  chief  member  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  Cabinet.  Though  in  the  old  days  of  the  American 
Commonwealth  the  Secretary  of  State  dealt  with  many  domestic 
matters,  his  functions  now  correspond  essentially  to  those  of  a 
Foreign  Minister.  Mr.  Lansing  is  by  training  well  qualified  as  a 
delegate.  A  lawyer  by  profession,  he  early  specialized  in  the 
international  field,  and  has  frequently  represented  his  Govern- 
ment in  international  cases.  In  1893  he  was  junior  counsel  in 
the  Behring  Sea  arbitration  at  Paris.  He  was  later  counsel  in 
the  Behring  Sea  Claims  Commission.  In  1905  he  went  to  The 
Hague  to  help  in  presenting  the  American  case  to  the  famous 
North  Atlantic  Fisheries  Arbitration.  From  1912  to  1914  he  was 
United  States  agent  in  the  Anglo-American  Claims  Arbitration. 

Mr.  Lansing  succeeded  Mr.  Bryan  as  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
spring  of  1915.  So  far  as  matters  of  policy  go,  the  President  has 
been  his  own  Foreign  Minister;  but  in  the  tangled  negotiations 
of  the  last  phase  of  American  neutrality  he  had  in  Mr.  Lansing 
an  able  and  level-headed  lieutenant.  Quiet  and  courtly  in  man- 
ner, well  versed  in  the  protocol  of  international  conferences, 
with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  American  diplomacy  and  policy 
during  the  war,  Mr.  Lansing's  value,  especially  after  the  depar- 
ture of  his  chief,  should  be  very  great. 

COLONEL  HOUSE 

Colonel  E.  M.  House  has  never  held  any  official  position  in 


the  United  States.  He  has,  however,  in  the  past  few  years  been 
the  most  influential  and  the  most  discussed  figure,  next  to  the 
President,  in  American  public  life.  Born  in  Texas  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  private  fortune  sufficient  for  his  modest  needs.  Col- 
onel House  early  interested  himself  in  the  politics  of  his  State. 
Never  seeking  anything  for  himself,  endowed  with  great  political 
sagacity,  with  a  keen  judgment  of  human  nature,  and  with  that 
extraordinary  memory  of  facts  and  faces  that  is  so  great  an 
asset  in  public  affairs,  he  reached  a  position,  smoothly  and  sil- 
ently, of  almost  dictatorial  power  in  the  councils  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  his  State. 

Colonel  House's  debut  in  national  affairs  synchronized  with 
that  of  Mr.  Wilson.  Convinced  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  the  pre- 
destined leader  of  the  Democratic  Party,  he  became  his  friend 
and  began  to  become  his  counsellor  during  the  days  of  the  future 
President's  candidature. 

During  the  days  of  American  neutrality  Colonel  House  made 
frequent  trips  abroad  to  get  into  contact  with  the  leading  men 
on  both  sides  and  glean  first-hand  facts  about  the  war.  While 
in  the  United  States  he  saw  in  his  flat  in  New  York  countless 
people,  and  received  countless  letters  in  regard  to  every  phase  of 
international  affairs. 

Some  months  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war  Col- 
onel House  was  sent  abroad  by  the  President  as  his  personal 
representative,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  during  his  stay 
in  Paris  and  London  in  the  closing  weeks  of  1917  he  did  a  good 
aeal  to  prepare  the  way  for  Marshal  Foch's  appointment  as  Gen- 
eralissimo. On  the  present  occasion  he  preceded  the  President 
to  Europe  by  several  weeks,  and  since  his  arrival  has  been  his 
chief  lieutenant  in  Paris.  His  off  ce  at  the  Hotel  de  Crillon  is 
the  clearing  house  q/  virtually  all  the  important  matters  that 
come  to  the  American  delegation.  After  the  President  leaves 
Colonel  House  will  stay  on  in  Paris  as  his  personal  representa- 
tive. 

i    MR.  HENRY  WHITE 

Henry  White  is  a  diplomatist  de  carriere.  His  first-hand 
knowledge  of  Europe  dates  back  to  the  Second  Empire.  He  en- 
tered the  American  Diplomatic  Service  in  1883,  and  served  as 
Secretary  of  Embassy  in  Vienna,  and  then  in  London,  where 
later,  from  1897  to  1905,  he  acted  as  First  Secretary,  and  fre- 
quently as  Charge  d'Affaires.  In  1905  he  was  appointed  Am- 
|  bassador  in  Rome  and  was  promoted  to  be  Ambassador  in  Paris 
in  1907.    In  1909  he  retired. 

Mr.  White  was  a  very  close  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
!  who  appointed  him  to  both  Embassies.  Partly  for  this  success 
j  he  was  selected  to  represent  the  Republican  Party  at  the  Peace 
j  Conference.  The  Republicans,  though  they  would  have  pre- 
'  ferred  some  more  active  member  of  the  party  for  Paris,  ac- 
|  quiesced  in  the  choice  on  account  both  of  Mr.  White's  personal 
'  popularity  and  of  his  obvious  qualifications  as  a  diplomatist. 

Besides  his  Embassy  experience,  he  was  the  American  represen- 
I  tative  in  1906  at  the  Conference  of  Algeciras  upon  Morocco, 
while  he  knows  probably  more  European  public  men  than  any 
other  American. 

GENERAL  BLISS 

General  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  as  America's  representative  at  the 
Supreme  War  Council,  has  become  a  familiar  figure  to  the 
statesmen  and  soldiers  of  the  Allies  during  the  past  year.  Be- 
I  fore  he  came  to  Europe  General  Bliss  had  been  successively 
Assistant-Chief  and  Chief  of  the  American  General  Staff  in 
Washington.    He  is,  of  course,  a  professional  soldier.    But,  as 
his  colleagues  at  Versailles  have  discovered,  he  is  an  experienced 
|  diplomatist  and  administrator  as  well.    After  the  Spanish  War 
|  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  reconstruction  of  Cuba  under  the 
American  military  authorities.    More  recently  he  was  military 
adviser  of  the  American  Commissioners  at  a  conference  with 
representatives  of  Mexico,  called  to  consider  the  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  that  unfortunate  Republic. 

Belgium 

m.  HYMANS 

Paul  Hymans,  Belgian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was 
previously  Belgian  Minister  in  London.  Before  the  war  he  was 
a  leader  of  the  Belgian  Liberal  Party  and  the  Belgian  Bar.  He  is 
a  man  of  great  intellectual  vigor  and  of  wide  political  experience. 

m.  vandervelde 

Emile  Vandervelde,  Minister  of  Justice,  is  a  leader  of  the 
Belgian  Socialist  Party,  who,  like  other  prominent  Belgian  Social- 
ists, supported  the  Government  in  August,  1914,  and  went  into 
exile  with  it  when  the  Germans  overran  the  country.  He  took 
office  in  the  De  Broqueville  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  State  without 
portfolio,  but  accepted  the  portfolio  of  Justice  in  the  present 
Administration. 

M.  VAN  DEN  HEUVEL 

M.  Van  den  Heuvel,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  Belgian  diplomatic  service,  was  until  recently  Minister  to 
the  Vatican.  He  has  constantly  defended  the  Belgian  cause  at 
the  Holy  See  against  the  intrigues  of  Germany  and  the  pressure 
of  the  German  Catholic  hierarchy. 

Brazil 

senhor  de  maghalaes 

Olyntho  de  Maghalaes,  Brazilian  Minister  in  Paris,  has  dur- 
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ing  a  diplomatic  career  of  over  20  years  established  a  reputation 
as  an  unusually  progressive  and  far-sighted  statesman,  and  he  is 
particularly  well  fitted  to  collaborate  in  the  scheme  for  a  League 
of  Nations.  His  first  great  success  was  in  the  negotiations  with 
Bolivia  over  the  "Bolivian  Syndicate,"  to  which  Bolivia  had 
granted  concessions  in  territory  claimed  by  Brazil.  He  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  justice  of  his  country's  demands,  and  thanks 
to  his  efforts  Brazil  subsequently  obtained  adequate  compensa- 
tion. He  followed  up  this  achievement  by  promoting,  as  Minis- 
ter for  Foreign  Affairs,  a  rapprochement  between  Brazil  and  Ar- 
gentina, and  brought  about  an  exchange  of  visits  between  the 
Presidents  of  the  two  Republics,  an  event  without  precedent.  He 
further  strengthened  Brazil's  position  by  obtaining  the  signa- 
ture of  a  treaty  of  general  arbitration  with  Chile.  Thanks  to 
Senhor  de  Maghalaes's  far-sighted  and  conciliatory  policy  a 
foundation  has  been  laid  in  South  America  for  the  establishment 
of  an  international  entente. 

SENHOR  PESSOA 

Epitacio  Pessoa  is  the  head  of  the  Delegation  which  has 
been  sent  from  Brazil  for  the  Peace  Conference.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Senate  and  a  prominent  figure  in  politics,  but  he  is  perhaps 
most  distinguished  as  an  expert  in  jurisprudence.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice. 

SEN  HOB  CAI.OGERAS 

Pandia  Calogeras  is  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  econo- 
mic questions  in  Brazil.  He  has  held  portfolios  of  Agriculture 
and  Finance,  and  in  both  offices  has  given  proof  of  high  technical 
accomplishment  and  first  class  intellectual  powers.  He  was  one 
of  the  ablest  coadjutors  of  Baron  de  Rio  Branco  when  the  latter 
was  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  was  chosen  by  him  to  rep- 
resent Brazil  at  the  third  Pan-American  Congress.  He  is  a  man 
of  very  strong  and  independent  character. 

Czecho_Slovakia 

dr.  kramarzh 

Karel  Kramarzh,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Gov- 
ernment, was  long  leader  of  the  Young  Czech  Party  in  the  Aus- 
trian Reichsrat.  He  was  prominent  in  assuring  the  return  of  the 
Czech  Deputies  to  active  participation  in  Austrian  politics  after 
their  long  abstention  as  a  protest  against  the  late  Emperor  Fran- 
cis Joseph's  failure  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  be  crowned  King  of 
Bohemia  at  Prague  in  1870.  He  opposed  the  Austro-German  Al- 
liance and  the  Triple  Alliance  as  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the 
Hapsburgs  and  was  regarded  by  Austrian  Germans  as  their  most 
redoubtable  political  antagonist.  A  strong  Russophil,  he  was 
one  of  the  initiators  of  the  Neo-Slav  movement.  He  was  arrested 
early  in  the  war  and  condemned  to  death  by  an  Austrian  Court, 
but  was  subsequently  reprieved  and  liberated.  His  whole  public 
life  has  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Bohemian  liberty. 

dr.  benesh 

Edward  Benesh  is  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Republic.  A  student  of  sociology  and  pupil  of  Professor  Mas- 
aryk,  now  President  of  the  Republic,  he  was  tutor  at  the  Czech 
University  of  Prague,  but  escaped  from  Bohemia  early  in  the 
war.  He  joined  Masaryk,  founded  with  him  and  General  Ste- 
fanik  the  Czecho-Slovak  National  Council,  and  was  instrumental 
in  raising  the  Czecho-Slovak  Army  and  in  securing  recognition 
from  the  Allies  for  the  Czecho-Slovak  Provisional  Government. 

Greece 

M.  VENIZELOS 

Eleutherios  Venizelos,  Greek  Prime  Minister,  first  acquired 
fame  as  leader  in  the  Cretan  insurrection  of  1897.  He  showed 
great  ability  in  negotiations  with  the  European  Powers,  and  be- 
came undisputed  leader  of  the  Cretans  before  consenting  to  enter 
Greek  political  life.  Although  a  convinced  Republican,  he  saved 
the  dynasty  and  the  country  during  the  crisis  of  1909,  carried 
thi  'Ough  a  revision  of  the  Constitution,  and  prepared  the  Balkan 
Alliance  of  1912.  He  cooperated  loyally  with  the  late  King 
George  of  Greece,  but  was  exposed  to  the  various  intrigues  of  his 
son,  King  Constantine,  who  took  umbrage  at  his  popularity. 
From  the  outset  of  the  war  he  was  convinced  that  Greece  must 
join  the  Allies,  and,  although  a  first  offer  of  military  assistance 
had  been  rejected,  he  prepared  steadily  for  intervention. 
Thwarted  by  the  intrigues  of  King  Constantine  and  of  German 
agents,  he  broke  with  the  King  and  set  up  a  provisional  Revolu- 
tionary Government  at  Salonika.  Ultimately  he  returned  tri- 
umphantly to  Athens  as  head  of  the  National  Government  after 
the  abdication  of  King  Constantine  and  the  accession  of  King 
Alexander.  He  contributed  notably  to  the  success  of  the  Salon- 
ika Army  by  the  reorganization  of  the  Hellenic  forces.  His  pres- 
ent a'm  is  the  union  of  all  Greeks  in  one  State,  and  especially  the 
liberation  of  Greek  Asia  Minor  and  of  the  Aegean  Islands  from 
alien  rule. 

M.  POL1TIS 

M.  Politis,  Greek  Foreign  Minister,  is  a  close  friend  and  col- 
laborator of  Venizelos,  with  whom  he  has  been  associated 
through  all  the  recent  vicissitudes  of  that  statesman's  career. 
He  helped  in  the  formation  of  the  Provisional  Government  at 
Salonika,  and  returned  with  M.  Venizelos  to  Athens.   An  eloquent 


speaker,  he  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  policy  of  Hellenic 
national  reunion. 

Poland 

M,  DMOWSK1 

Roman  Dmowski,  for  many  years  a  leader  of  the  Russian 

Poles  and  a  Conservative  in  politics,  was  a  member  of  the  first 
Duma  and  author  of  a  well-known  work  on  the  Polish  question. 
He  came  to  Western  Europe  as  unofficial  representative  of  the 
Russian  Poles  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  and  subsequently 
helped  to  form  the  Polish  National  Committee,  of  which  he  has 
been  the  President.  For  this  body  he  obtained  recognition  from 
the  Allied  Governments  as  the  official  representative  of  Polish 
interests,  and  he  has  now  been  appointed  delegate  to  the  Peace 
Conference  by  the  Coalition  Government  in  Warsaw. 

PORTUGAL 

DR.  MON1Z 

Egas  Moniz,  Portuguese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  will 
be  chief  of  the  Portuguese  Delegation.  He  is  a  doctor  of  the 
Medical  Faculty,  Lisbon.  A  great  friend  of  Sidonio  Paes,  the  late 
President,  he  entered  political  life  at  an  early  age,  and  was  fre- 
quently offered  portfolios  in  different  Governments,  but  only  ac- 
cepted the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  five  months  ago  at  th* 
urgent  insistence  of  his  friend  Paes.  He  had  previously  repre- 
sented Portugal  at  Madrid. 

Rumania 

m.  bratiano 

Jean  Bratiano  is  Rumanian  Prime  Minister  and  head  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  He  is  the  son  of  the  famous  Rumanian  statesman 
who  brought  about  the  Constitution  of  the  united  Rumanian 
Principality  and  invited  Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollern-Sigma_ 
ringen  to  accept  the  Rumanian  Throne  in  1866.  He  was  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  a  convinced  supporter  of  the  Allies,  pre- 
served a  prudently  friendly  attitude  towards  them  during  the 
period  of  neutrality,  concluded  with  them  the  Treaty  on  the 
basis  of  which  Rumania  declared  war  in  the  summer  of  1916, 
and  organized  Rumanian  resistance  to  the  Austro-German  inva- 
sion. His  conduct  after  Rumania  had  been  compelled  to  sign 
the  Treaty  of  Bukharest  was  extremely  courageous. 

M.  MISU 

M.  Nicholas  Misu  is  the  most  distinguished  living  Rumanian 
diplomatist.  By  origin  a  Macedonian  Rumane,  he  adopted  Ru- 
manian citizenship  and  represented  his  county  for  many  years 
in  Balkan  capitals.  He  gained  distinction  as  Minister  at  Sofia. 
Vienna,  and  London,  where  he  carried  on  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment the  negotiations  relating  to  Rumanian  participation  in 
the  war.  He  returned  to  Rumania  by  special  request  to  defend  his 
country's  interests  when  the  conclusion  of  peace  became  inevi- 
table. He  has  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  European  and  Balkan 
languages. 

Serbia 

m.  pashitch 

Nikola  Pashitch,  founder  and  leader  of  the  Serbian  Radical 
Party,  has  played  a  prominent  part  in  Serbian  internal  politics, 
and  was  Prime  Minister  almost  uninterruptedly  from  1905  until 
his  recent  resignation.  He  conducted  Serbian  resistance  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  tariff  war  of  1905,  directed  Serbian  affairs 
during  the  Bosnian  annexation  crisis  of  1908-9,  prepared  on  be- 
half of  Serbia  the  Balkan  Alliance  of  1912,  and  was  responsible 
head  of  Serbian  affairs  during  the  whole  of  the  war.  His  per- 
sonal conception  of  the  future  of  Serbia  was  that  she  should 
form  a  "Greater  Serbia »  by  the  annexation  of  the  Serbs  of 
of  Austria-Hungary  and  of  Montenegro  rather  than  that  all  the 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  outside  Serbia  should  join  her  in 
forming  a  united  Southern  Slav  State. 

DR.  TRUMB1TCH 

Ante  Trumbitch,  Foreign  Minister  of  the  new  Serb-Croat- 
Slovene  kingdom,  is  a  native  of  Spalato,  in  Dalmatia,  and  was 
for  many  years  mayor  of  the  city.  A  prominent  member  of  the 
Dalmatian  Bar,  he  became  President  of  the  Dalmatian  Provincial 
Diet  and  a  Dalmatian  deputy  to  the  Austrian  Reichsrat.  He  was 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  Fiume  Resolution  of  1905,  which  first 
united  the  Croats  and  Serbs  of  Austria-Hungary.  On  the  eve  of 
war  he  succeeded  in  escaping  from  Austria  and  formed  with 
Supilo  and  other  leading  Southern  Slavs  the  Southern  Slav  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he  was  chosen  President.  In  that  capacity  he 
concluded  with  Serbia  in  July*  1917,  the  Declaration  of  Corfu, 
which  was  the  preliminary  charter  of  Southern  Slav  unity  under 
the  Karageorgevic  Dynasty.  He  concluded  also  in  March,  1918, 
with  the  Italian  deputy  Dr.  Torre,  on  behalf  of  a  comprehensive 
Italian  Parliamentary  Committee,  the  Italo-Southern  Slav  Agree- 
ment, which  was  ratified  by  the  Rome  Congress  and  approved  by 
Signor  Orlando  in  April,  1918.  Upon  the  formation  of  the 
new  united  Southern  Slav  Kingdom  he  was  appointed  Foreign 
Minister. 

DR.  vesnitch 

Dr.  Vesnitch  is  Serb-Croat-Slovene  Minister  in  Paris,  where 
he  formerly  represented  Serbia  for  many  years.  He  was  a  sup- 
porter and  friend  of  M.  Pashitch,  and  was  entrusted  with  a 
special  Serbian  Mission  to  the  United  States  after  the  American 
declaration  of  war. 
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The  Strike  on  the  Paris  Street  Railway  Lines 
January  24  the  public  of  Paris  awoke  to  find  the 
city  facing  a  strike  on  the  two  subway  lines,  the 
Metro  and  the  Nord-Sud,  and  on  the  tram  and  omni- 
bus lines  of  the  City  of  Paris  and  Department  of  the 
Seine.  It  had  been  known  for  some  time  (the  first 
demands  were  presented  November  27,  1918)  that 
there  was  dissatisfaction  among  the  employees  of 
the  urban  lines,  but  the  sudden  decision  to  strike, 
and  its  immediate  execution  found  the  city  unpre- 
pared. The  strike  brought  to  a  head  the  transpor- 
tation crisis  already  existing  in  Paris,  and  made 
some  immediate  solution  imperative.  The  workers 
demands  were: 

1.  Assurance  of  employment; 

2.  The  eight-hour  day  after  complete 
demobilization  shall  have  taken  place; 

3.  Increase  of  pay  at  the  rate  of  two 
francs  per  day  from  January  1,  1919; 

4.  Annual  vacation  of  21  days; 

5.  Minimum  pension  of  2,000  francs  a 
year  after  20  years'  service; 

6.  An  allowance  at  discharge  for  tem- 
porary as  well  as  permanent  employees  equal 
to  that  allowed  by  the  City  of  Paris; 

7.  The  three-franc-a-lday  allowance  to 
meet  the  increased  cost  of  living  to  be  based 
on  the  salary  day  from  October  15,  1917,  to 
July  1,  1918,  not  on  the  working  day  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Metro  and  Nord-Sud; 

8.  150  francs  monthly  allowance  from 
July  1,  1918,  for  young  employees  18  years  of 
age,  instead  of  the  three-franc  allowance  per 
working  day. 

To  meet  these  demands  the  Company  offered  on 
January  21,1919: 

1.  A  study  of  a  new  pension  system  in 
collaboration  with  the  workers  upon  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  companies  would  accept 
any  agreement  reached; 

2.  Pending  the  reaching  of  some  agree- 
ment, an  addition  of  750  francs  a  year  for  life 
to  the  contribution  made  by  the  Company  to 
the  old  age  annuity  fund — this  arrangement 
to  apply  to  all  employees  leaving  the  service 
after  January  1,  1919,  with  10  or  more  years' 
service  to  their  credit; 

3.  As  soon  as  the  increased  rate,  peti- 
tioned for  by  the  Company,  shall  have  been 
granted,  the  Company  to  allot  a  supplement 
of  10%,  from  the  gross  receipts  to  the  auxiliary 
pension  fund,  to  be  used  until  a  definite  agree- 
ment shall  have  been  reached.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  Company  announced  that  its  de- 
ficit for  1918  was  3,000,000  francs.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  fund,  representatives  of 
the  workers  are  to  collaborate  with  the  Com- 
pany. 

The  present  salaries  vary  between  165  and  200 
francs  per  month  for  those  actually  employed  on 
trains,  plus  an  allowance  of  five  francs  per  day  for 
the  increased  cost  of  living.  Women  are  paid  150 
francs  per  month.  The  pension  system  in  force  pro- 


vides that  the  employees  contribute  something  to  the 
pension  fund  as  do  the  companies,  the  latter  paying 
365  francs  regularly  as  provided  by  law  in  1910. 
Pensions  on  retiring  are  paid  after  25  years'  service 
to  employees  who  reach  the  age  of  60. 

After  conferences  between  the  workers  and  the 
companies,  the  employees  announced  that  they 
((considered  the  offer  of  the  Company  insufficient)) 
and  regretted  that  they  ((found  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  ceasing  work  to  obtain  sufficient  salaries 
on  which  to  live».   The  Government,  confronted  by 
the  sudden  strike,  requisitioned  the  transportation 
lines  in  Paris  and  the  Department  of  the  Seine  on  the 
night  of  January  24-25,  on  the  ground  that  «in  the 
interests  of  the  pjublic,  they  could  not  allow  even  a 
partial  suspension  of  service)).   It  was  officially  an- 
nounced at  the  same  time  that  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port, M.  Claveille,  had  held  conferences  with  both 
parties  and  had  received  a  promise  that  they  would 
«seek  a  solution  of  the  existing  difficulties  as  quickly 
as  possible  with  the  view  to  a  return  to  normal  op- 
erating conditions)).    The  legal  ground  for  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Government  was  that  the  situation  ((com- 
promised the  national  defense)),  and  the  decree  was 
signed  by  M.  Clemenceau  as  Minister  of  War. 

The  attitude  of  the  papers  in  Paris  on  the  strike 
is  quite  what  might  have  been  expected.  The  ex- 
treme conservative  papers  are  concerned  more  with 
the  fact  that  the  strike  is  an  attack  on  the  rights  of 
the  public,  and  neither  the  Temps  nor  the  Debats 
oonsiders  the  underlying  economic  causes.  On  the 
other  hand,  aside  from  Socialist  and  labor  comment, 
there  are  papers  of  the  more  radical  sort  whicli  do 
see  the  effect  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  on  the 
position  of  the  workers.  . 

The  Temps,  January  26,  says:  «What  a  triumph 
for  the  foes  of  the  economic  life  of  the  country! 
What  an  encouragement  to  attempts  at  fresh  dis- 
organization! The  first  victims  of  this  concerted 
and  successful  strike  were  the  workers  who  found 
themselves  deprived  at  one  stroke  of  their  habitual 
means  of  transportation.  There  was  naturally  a 
corresponding  delav  in  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial world  to  the  detriment  of  the  normal  activity 
of  production  and  exchange.))  The  moral  effect  of 
a  strike  of  such  importance  at  the  moment  ot  the 
Peace  Conference  can  easily  be  imagined.  The  war 
has  not  been  finished  and  the  time  has  not  yet  come 
to  relax  the  vigilance  that  patriotic  Frenchmen  owe 
their  country.  The  strikes  that  were  declared  m  the 
midst  of  war  were  veritable  crimes  against  the  na- 
tion The  responsibilities  for  a  strike  since  the  arm- 
istice have  naturally  appeared  to  certain  workers  as 
less  serious  and  the  majority  of  strikers,  who  are 
excellent  patriots,  yielded  to  the  suggestion  of  a 
strike  because  they  had  lost  their  perception  of  the 
real  situation.  The  Government  recalled  them  to 
their  duty.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  warnings 
will  be  sufficient. 

«It  is  not  possible  that  the  employees  in  the  serv- 
ices involved  should  be  under  any  misapprehension 
as  to  the  character  of  the  movement  in  which  they 
took  part.  Even  in  time  of  peace,  it  would  be  inex- 
cusable. At  the  time  of  the  great  railroad  strike, 
there  was  peace.    Immediate  mobilization  put  an 
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end  to  this  strike.  No  public  service  can  be  inter- 
rupted.) Men  who  take  up  work  in  any  one  of  these 
services,  in  the  hope  of  advantages  peculiar  to  such 
an  employment,  are  not  justified  in  regarding  their 
obligations  lightly.  Even  in  free  industry,  a  sudden 
strike  is  contrary  not  only  to  the  contracts  made  by 
labor,  but  also  to  law.  In  the  case  of  a  monopolistic 
service,  the  public  is  entirely  sacrificed  unless  a  de- 
cree is  issued  as  in  the  present  case. 

«It  is  for  this  reason  that  state  monopolies  must 
be  avoided.  State  organizations,  municipal  organ- 
izations, syndicalist  groups,  all  these  forms  of  So- 
cialism cannot  be  denounced  too  severely  as  a 
danger. » 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  January  26,  is  more 
philosophical  but  none  the  less  definite.  «A  strike 
in  any  public  service,  whether  one  directed  by  the 
state,  municipalities,  or  under  charter,  is  inadmissi- 
ble. The  Government  has  indicated  its  agreement 
with  this  view  .  .  .  and  has  decreed  that  each 
company  is  now  subject  to  the  military  authority. 
.  .  .  This  attitude  of  the  Government  is  the  only 
logical  one  and  it  will  be  necessarily  assumed  on 
every  similar  occasion  by  every  Government  respon- 
sible for  public  order.  The  public  as  a  whole  will 
approve  the  measures  taken,  for,  as  we  have  already 
said,  such  a  strike  is  not  proper.  The  public  under- 
stands perfectly  that  the  employees  by  striking  turn 
to  their  own  nrofit  the  power  inherent  in  a  monopoly 
established  for  the  interests  of  the  general  public. » 

Such  strikes  are  inadmissible  and  are  moreover 
ineffectual,  because  the  public  authorities  are  inevi- 
tably forced  to  break  the  strike.  «Xf  instead  of  talk- 
ing to  employees  exclusively  of  their  rights,  we  dis- 
cussed also  their  duties,  which  everybody  would 
naturally  understand,  the  agitators  would  be  less  in 
favor.  When  one  takes  part  in  a  public  administra- 
tion, one  should  understand  what  obligations  are 
assumed.))  Certain  of  the  demands  seem  exagger- 
ated, for  instance,  the  retiring  pension  of  2,000 
francs  after  20  years'  service.  The  companies  were 
not  unreasonable  and  resort  should  have  been  had 
to  arbitration  rather  than  to  a  strike. 

The  Democratic  Nouvelle,  January  26,  a  paper 
always  hostile  to  Socialism  and  labor  and  almost 
equally  opposed  to  the  present  system  of  Govern- 
ment administration,  says  bitterly:  «Behold  the  con- 
clusion of  the  matter!  The  Government  is  going  to 
support  the  demands  of  the  strikers  against  the 
companies.))  This  paper  is  not  concerned  either 
with  morals  or  economics,  but  only  with  the  fact  that 
«every  monopoly,  whether  of  the  state  or  of  the  mu- 
nicipality, sooner  or  later  is  contrary  to  the  public 
interest,  for  on  tbe  day  when  a  strike  comes,  con- 
tinuity of  effort,  which  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  monop- 
oly, is  not  assured.  .  .  .  The  strikers  will  come 
out  victorious  from  this  affair;  the  chauffeurs,  more 
omnipotent  than  ever,  made  scandalous  profits  in 
the  last  two  days.  As  to  the  public,  it  has  paid,  and 
it  will  still  pay,  the  bill.  It  is  true  that  the  public  is 
so  little  interested  that  it  is  the  only  one  which  no- 
body has  ever  thought  of  protecting.)) 

M.  Clemenceau's  paper,  VHomme  Libre,  Janu- 
ary 26.  merely  sums  up  the  matter,  but  does  mention 
the  increased  cost  of  living  as  the  fundamental 
cause.  «With  consummate  knowledge  of  the  most 
modern  tactics,  they  engaged  in  hostilities  without 
warning.  .  .  .  Tbe  common  sense  of  the  strikers, 
Ihe  coolness  of  tbe  public  authorities  and  the  pa- 
tience of  Hie  public  prevented  any  interruption  of 
public  order.  .  .  .  Tbe  initial  cause  Of  the  strike 
is  in  tbe  increasing  cost  of  living.   It  is  because  we 


have  up  to  this  moment  been  powerless  in  the  face 
of  the  increased  cost  of  public  service  that  the  em- 
ployees in  these  services  have  had  to  ask  for  in- 
creased salaries,  demands  which  we  must  coura- 
geously see  have  in  no  way  been  exaggerated  after 
we  consider  the  new  requirements  of  existence. 
The  state  and  the  City  of  Paris  have  already  agreed 
to  increases  and  are  disposed  to  do  even  more.  The 
movement  cannot  fail  to  be  extended  to  certain  serv- 
I  ices  in  which  the  conditions  of  labor  are  particu- 
!  larly  difficult.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  possible 
that  the  public  be  for  a  long  time  deprived  of  trans- 
portation.)) 

The  Royalist  Action  Francaise,  January  25,  re- 
fusesjon  principle  to  mix  up  in  labor  questions,  but 
feels  m  duty-bound  to  recall  that  we  are  still  at  war, 
and  that  the  delicate  task  of  negotiating  peace  has 
not  yet  been  finished.  «We  are  persuaded  that  the 
i  employees  are  good  Frenchmen  and  for  this  reason, 
while  hoping  that  they  get  what  is  their  reasonable 
due,  we  must  engage  them  to  open  their  eyes  and 
see  to  what  they  are  being  brought  without  their 
I  knowledge. 

«At  the  moment  that  we  find  a  strike  of  miners 
in  England,  a  transportation  strike  in  Brussels,  and 
another  in  Paris,  our  Bolshevists  have  for  a  week 
been  announcing  meetings  and  manifestations  for 
tomorrow  all  over  the  country.  Is  this  a  coinci- 
dence? Does  not  the  beat  of  the  baton  come  from 
the  mysterious  orchestra  leader  who  has  certainty 
not  quitted  Berlin  ?» 

Among  the  papers  which  are  inclined  to  regard 
the  strike  as  a  natural  result  of  economic  causes,  the 
Victoire,  January  26,  remarks  that  a  little  bit  of 
mutual  good  will  would  have  avoided  the  strike,  but 
adds  that  the  demands  were  undoubtedly  proper. 
However,  «everyboedy  understands  that  the  steady 
increase  in  wages  has  the  inevitable  result  of  a  fresh 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living.    ...    A  sensible 
j  amelioration  will  apparently  not  begin  before  next 
J  October.    .    .   .   Let  each  one  of  us  use  a  little  pa- 
|  tience  and  understanding  of  the  social  duties  of 
French  brotherhood.)) 

La  Petite  Republique,  January  26,  praises  the 
i  Government  for  the  promptness  of  its  decision  but 
!  asks:  «Are  the  difficulties  solved ?»  adding  that  they 
;  are  unfortunately  only  postponed.  The  provisional 
change  of  employers  does  not  sensibly  modify  the 
|  present  situation.    Labor  maintains  its  demands. 

The  whole  labor  world  at  the  present  moment  is 
!  restive.   «The  Government  which,  closing  its  eyes  to 
!  the  light,  failed  to  take  the  measures  demanded  by 
circumstances,  would  be  imprudent  to  a  degree. 
The  high  cost  of  living  and  unemployment  are  the 
first  causes  of  the  general  dissatisfaction.    A  pro- 
I  found  disturbance  was  bound  to  follow  the  signing 
i  of  the  armistice,  if  on  the  one  hand  there  had  not 
been  a  preliminary  arrangement  of  affairs,  and  if 
!  on  the  other  the  cost  of  living  continued  to  in- 
crease.))   The  cost  of  living  must  be  kept  down  by 
assuring  an  abundant  and  regular  supply  of  various 
products.    Has  this  been  done?    Undoubtedly  the 
j  situation  is  very  difficult  and  mere  regrets  are  use- 
i  less.   In  another  article  of  the  same  issue,  the  paper 
adds  that  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  ignoring  the  de- 
mands of  labor.    «We  know  of  the  cruel  problems 
they  face  each  day,  problems  which  arise  from  the 
[  increasing  cost  of  living.))  However,  there  is  a  heavy 
responsibility  on  the  strikers  for  the  disturbance 
they  caused,  and  on  the  other  hand,  was  there  not 
also  a  chance  for  a  conciliatory  attitude  on  the  other 
side?   «Public  opinion  inclines  to  rather  more  toler- 
ation toward  those  who  are  fighting  to  assure  their 
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natural  rights  to  a  normal  existence  than  to  those 
who  seem  determined  to  defend  with  what  may 
perhaps  be  excessive  unreasonableness,  the  inter- 
ests of  a  powerful  industrial  enterpriser 

La  Lanterne,  January  28,  asserts  that  workers 
whose  labor  is  indispensable  to  the  country  cannot 
exercise  their  right  to  strike  when  such  a  right  in- 
terferes with  essential  services  or  threatens  the  se- 
curity of  the  State,  but  «such  a  restriction  to  the 
right  to  strike  does  not  vitiate  ...  the  responsi- 
bility for  an  equitable  solution  of  the  differences 
leading  up  to  the  protests.  .  .  .  The  Government 
has  just  guaranteed  the  continuity  of  the  necessary 
service  by  coercion,  but  negotiations  will  continue.*) 
On  the  fundamental  difficulty  it  is  hard  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  without  examination.  Can  the  com- 
panies support  the  increases  demanded?  The  City 
of  Paris  said  «no»  when  they  increased  the  fares; 
they  said  «yes»  yesterday  when  they  refused  tjo 
grant  the  supplements  demanded  by  the  administra- 
tion of  the  subways.  «If  this  conflict  continues,  there 
is  only  the  one  solution  dear  to  the  Socialists — state 
control —  but  the  experience  of  the  war  is  not  favor- 
able to  new  attempts  at  state  monopoly  or  to  muni- 
cipal control. » 

The  Rappel,  January  26,  sees  in  the  strike  a 
danger  to  the  Society  of  Nations.  « How  shall  we 
found  the  Society  of  Nations  if  the  members  of  one 
nation  itself  cannot  come  to  an  understanding? 
.  .  ,  To  overcome  the  cost  of  living  it  is  not 
enough  to  put  a  policeman  in  every  grocery  store. 
Perhaps  he  will  found  a  family,  but  he  will  not  bring 
down  the  cost  of  butter  one  centime.)) 

The  Bataille,  the  labor  organ,  January  25,  points 
out  that  in  the  labor  world  the  employees  on  the 
street  railways  are  among  the  poorest  paid,  a  situa- 
tion which  has  always  persisted  and  is  not  particu- 
larlv  a  result  of  the  war.  Moreover,  «the  demands 
of  the  strikers  are  justified,  even  the  directors  of 
the  companies  themselves  cannot  call  them  exor- 
bitant. The  meagre  pension  allotted  them  means 
nothing  at  all  in  these  days.  The  hours  of  labor  are 
too  long  for  a  wearing  occupation  and  ought  to  be 
reduced.  Finally  for  a  long  time  they  had  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  them.  It  will  be  this  way  just  so  long  as 
the  all-no werful  companies  do  not  know  that  they 
must  discuss  matters  with  those  who  are  the  source 
of  their  profits.)) 

La  France  Libre,  January  26,  the  most  conserva- 
tive of  the  Socialist  papers,  similarly  points  out  that 
the  demands  of  labor  had  for  a  long  time  been 
known  and  nothing  done  about  them.  This,  too, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  long  days  were  rendered 
even  more  tiresome  by  the  enormous  increase  of 
traffic  in  Paris  since  the  armistice.  Moreover,  «the 
companies  presented  a  demand  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
for  an  increase  in  rates,  and  the  General  Council 
granted  it,  forgetting  that  the  law  of  1910  forbids 
formally  any  increase  of  rate  in  the  transportation 
lines  which  is  not  accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
salary  for  the  workers  or  an  improvement  in  work- 
ing conditions. 

«A11  the  calculations  which  served  as  a  basis 
for  the  demand  for  an  increase  to  the  companies 
were  based  on  the  period  when  France  was  at  war, 
when  the  enemy  was  150  kilometres  from  the  Capi- 
tal, when  Paris  was  daily  bombarded.  Since  that 
time,  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  of  travel 
on  every  line;  consequently,  there  must  certainly 
have  been  an  increase  in  receipts.)) 

The  comment  in  Humanite,  January  26,  is  not 
threatening,  but  indicates  a  feeling  that  the  demands 


are  absolutely  just.    While  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  employees  did  not  resort  to  violence, 
and  that  they  are  thoroughly  aware  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  workers  in  an  absolutely  vital  oc- 
!  cupation,  it  says:  ((they  will  not  remain  eternally 
|  submissive  before  the  demands  and  caprices  of  em- 
ployers who  exploit  them  and  arc  reckoned  among 
the  most  brutal.»    They  will  live  in  so  far  as  they 
can  under  a  capitalist  regime,  and  live  freely.  At 
i  the  moment  when  the  administration  is  granting 
!  the  companies  an  increase  in  rates  and  the  com- 
panies are  bound  to  see  an  increase  in  their  receipts, 
the  employees  ask  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  to  re- 
ceive a  just  part  of  the  sums  which  arc  derived  from 
their  work.   « What  is  more  legitimate?  .  .   .  The 
companies  themselves  recognize  the  necessity  for 
it.    But  what  seems  to  be  the  most  essential  of  their 
;  demands  is  that  in  regard  to  the  pensions.  Today 
j  certain  companies  accord  at  the  age  of  55,  100  francs 
per  year.    In  these  days  of  the  high  cost  of  living, 
what  a  bitter  joke!» 

It  remained  for  VHeure,  which  on  the  24th  had 
bitterly  attacked  the  Government's  incompetence  in 
the  whole  matter,  to  say  on  January  25:  «And  now 
will  the  Government  understand?  Will  it  under- 
stand the  sense  of  the  manifestation  which  has  just 
been  made?  .  .  .  The  patience  of  all  is  at  an 
end.  The  public  demands  imperiously  that  after 
having  made  war  admirably,  we  find  somebody  who 
knows  how  to  make  peace,  who  will  realize  the  com- 
plete economic  program,  who  will  face  the  question 
of  the  increased  cost  of  living  which  has  risen  even 
since  victory.  Does  M.  Clemenceau,  absorbed  as 
he  is  in  multiple  preoccupations,  think  of  this?  If 
he  hasn't  time,  who  is  going  to  think  of  it  for  him?» 

The  Populaire,  January  27,  hails  the  decision  as 
a  victory  for  the  workers,  saying  «the  strike  is  over, 
but  by  the  decision  of  the  workers  and  not  of  the 
Government.  The  latter  would  be  singularly  de- 
luded if  it  thought  that  requisition  with  threats  of 
punishment  finished  the  conflict.  The  strikers  were 
so  little  moved  by  the  military  measures  that  were 
threatened  like  bugaboos  against  them  that  nobody 
quitted  their  ranks.  If  they  resumed  work  it  was 
not  because  they  were  afraid  but  because  they  had 
the  feeling  that  they  were  victorious.  The  demon- 
stration as  made  was  so  imposing  and  so  perfectly 
[  successful  that  the  last  resistance  of  the  companies 
!  will  be  overcome.)) 

j  neutral  press— scandinavian 

The  Opening  oe  the  Peace  Conference 

The  Scandinavian  press  is  divided  in  its  com- 
ments between  general  speculations  on  the  Peace 
Conference,  criticizing  its  secret  diplomacy,  and 
complaints  that  the  neutrals  have  no  share  in  its 
i  deliberations. 

The  Stockholms  Tidningen  (Swedish).  January 
20,  gives  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  Conference  in 
general.  It,  in  common  with  the  great  majority  of 
the  Scandinavian  press,  first  deplores  the  scant  in- 
formation to  be  given  out  and  says  that  unless  full 
publicity  is  given,  it  will  be  a  ((violation  of  one  of  the 
Fourteen  Points  which  says  that  all  negotiations  and 
!  treaties  will  be  carried  on  openly.  President  Wil- 
I  son  is  the  kind  of  man  who  will  not  give  in  without  a 
fight,  but  his  chances  of  victory  seem  to  be  less 
bright  now,  when  his  first  demand  that  all  proceed- 
ings be  made  public  has  been  modified.  One  cannot 
help  venturing  the  reflection  that  his  position  would 
have  been  much  stronger  had  he  entered  the  Con- 
ference as  a  neutral  at  a  time  when  no  military  deci- 
sion had  been  reached  and  while  Germany  was  still 
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intact.  This,  however,  was  impossible,  due  to  Lu- 
dendorff's  policy,  and  it  therefore  seems  that  we  will 
now  have  the  same  kind  of  patchwork-peace  and 
peace  of  compromise  that  we  have  always  dreaded. 
Something  might  be  done,  however,  if  Germany  can 
pull  herself  together  by  the  time  that  the  prelimi- 
nary conference  ends. 

«The  speech  in  which  Poincare  welcomed  the 
delegates,  among  other  things,  pointed  out  that 
(guarantees  must  be  secured  for  those  nations  who 
are  most  liable  to  be  the  victims  of  aggression.) 
This  reminds  one  of  the  German  speech  made  at  one 
time  which  was  to  guarantee  Germany  against  any 
-means  of  entry)  into  Germany — all  of  which  has  a 
decided  savor  of  annexation  aims.»    In  contrast  to 
this  speech,  the  paper  places  Wilson's  speech  of  the 
27th  of  September  in  which  he  says  it  «must  be  a 
peace  without  favorites  and  not  made  by  any  rule 
of  thumb.  No  nation  or  group  of  nations,  no  special 
or  separate  interests  shall  make  the  grounds  of  peace  j 
conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  whole  world.»  «One  j 
will  hope  that,  to  the  last,  it  will  be  possible  for  Wil-  i 
son  to  make  his  aims  respected,  but  it  cannot  be  | 
overlooked  that  the  sledding  will  be  very  hard.» 

The  Stockholms  Dagblad  (Swedish),  January  20,  j 
also  condemns  the  secret  diplomacy  which,  it  says,  j 
will  be  followed,  and  thus  comments  on  the  secrecy  I 
of  the  proceedings:    «The  conference  opened  with  j 
an  ominous  appearance  of  secret  diplomacy.  In 
connection  with  the  official  announcement,  that  <as  j 
a  rule>  correspondents  will  be  admitted  to  the  meet-  i 
ings  of  the  Conference  as  a  whole,  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  these  plenary  meetings  will  be  few,  very 
formal,  and  perhaps  more  or  less  ceremonial.  It 
would  be  just  as  nonsensical  to  exclude  the  press 
from  them  as  not  to  allow  the  press  to  take  pic- 
tures of  the  delegates  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  [ 
meetings.    The  history  of  secret  diplomacy  is  apt 
to  repeat  itself  in  1919.» 

The  Aftenposten  (Norwegian),  January  20,  in- 
sists,  among  other  things,  that  the  proceedings 
should  be  quite  open  so  that  neutrals,  whose  fate  is 
to  be  decided  for  them,  will  at  least  know  what  this 
fate  will  be.  «The  reasons  which  have  been  given 
for  keeping  the  Peace  Conference  more  or  less  secret 
are  exactly  the  same  which  for  years  have  been  giv- 
en as  an  excuse  for  secret  diplomacy.  The  compar- 
ison of  the  Conference  with  a  ministry-conference  is  j 
also  misleading,  inasmuch  as  a  cabinet  cannot  make  I 
laws,  which  is  exactly  what  this  conference  is  sup- 
posed  to  do,  and  for  the  whole  world,  concerning  the 
association  between  the  different  countries. 

« Another  reason  which  has  been  given  is  that 
the  public  must  be  kept  out  in  order  to  get  an  early 
peace.  However,  it  is  not  an  early  peace  as  much  as 
a  good  peace  that  we  want.  It  controls  the  future  of 
peoples — probably  for  generations.  The  question  of  \ 
a  few  weeks  more  or  less  is  nothing  compared  with 
this. 

«Thcre  are  many  dangers  connected  with  secret 
conferences,  which  may  lead  to  new  complications. 
While  the  people  are  kept  in  ignorance,  capitalists 
have  free  play.  We  know  now  that  the  diplomats 
have  for  years  danced  to  the  music  of  three  or  four 
million-dollar  firms  in  Berlin  and  Paris.  This  may 
happen  again. 

((Another  reason  for  not  having  a  secret  confer- 
ence is  the  fact  that  people  whose  destiny  is  to  be  de- 
cided are  either  not  allowed  at  all,  or  only  partially 
allowed,  to  voice  their  opinions.  This  concerns  the 
enemy  and  small  neutral  countries.    The  publica- 


tion of  these  diplomatic  conferences  is  the  only 
weapon  that  the  small  countries  have  in  the  unequal 
light  against  the  larger  countries.)) 

The  Politiken  (Danish),  January  20,  says: 
j  «That  there  will  be  differences  among  the  Allies  no 
one  will  deny;  as  a  consequence,  full  publicity  can- 
not be  given  to  the  proceedings.  In  this  respect,  we 
shall  have  a  repetition  of  the  secret  diplomacy  of 
other  days.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  principle 
of  publicity  will  come  more  and  more  to  the  front 
j  as  the  Conference  gains  headway.))  The  paper  dis- 
cusses the  various  tasks  before  the  Conference  and 
concludes:  «With  good  will  and  harmony  from  all 
sides,  the  Conference  begins  its  work  which  will 
bring  peace  and  justice  to  the  whole  world. » 

The  Goteborgs  Handels  Och  Sjofarts  Tidning 
(Swedish),  January  21,  takes  a  very  broad-mindea 
attitude  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  certain  amount  of 
secrecy,  in  discussing  the  demand  for  full  publicity 
of  the  Peace  Conference,  but  it  wonders  just  how  far 
President  Wilson  meant  that  publicity  should  go 
when  he  discussed  « secret  diplomacy.))  It  would  be 
impossible  to  make  all  proceedings  public,  as  when 
international  interests  conflict.  Attention  is  drawn 
to  the  probable  effect  on  public  opinion  in  those 
countries,  if  all  these  conflicting  claims,  debates,  etc., 
were  made  public.  The  Balkan  question,  the  Ita- 
lian question  and  others  are  cited  as  questions  on 
which  no  progress  could  be  made,  if  the  public  in 
these  countries  were  fully  informed.  «If  that  were 
to  happen,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  hold  a  Peace 
Conference;  everything  could  be  done  by  an  ex- 
change of  notes.  (Secret  diplomacy)  can  be  done 
away  with  only  in  the  meaning  that  the  people, 
through  a  delegation,  can  follow  the  work.  This 
delegation  cannot  be  absolute,  it  can  be  only  advis- 
ory and  easily  controlled.)) 

The  Stockholms  Dagblad,  January  20,  calls  the 
Peace  Conference  the  ((Winners'  Conference))  and 
hints  that  Germany  ought  to  be  representd.  It  also 
maintains  that  the  neutrals  should  be  present  when 
the  League  of  Nations  is  formed.  «The  signs  of  the 
last  few  months  indicate  that  the  world  is  up  for  a 
great  revision,  comparable  to  the  one  at  Vienna  104 
years  ago,  but  with  this  exception — conquered 
France  was  allowed  to  participate  in  the  person  of 
Talleyrand.  In  this  case,  we  do  not  know  whether 
Germany  has  a  Talleyrand,  but  it  will  do  her  no 
good  if  she  has,  for  the  conquered  will  have  no  op- 
portunity to  present  their  points  till  all  is  settled. 
The  beautiful  talk  in  the  leading  English  papers  at 
the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  that  at  the 
Peace  Conference  the  Central  Powers  would  be  able 
to  advance  all  their  arguments  except  that  of  force 
— the  ideal  motive  for  their  disarmament — is  scon 
superseded.))  The  Conference  is  an  international 
judgment  seat,  before  which  none  but  the  victors 
may  appear. 

«The  stern  reality  is  that  the  small  nations,  in 
common  with  the  large  nations  who  have  been  de- 
feated, can  depend  upon  securing  their  share  of  jus- 
tice only  in  so  far  as  it  lies  in  the  interests  of  the 
Great  Powers  to  give  it  to  them.  This  measure  of 
justice  depends,  too,  upon  the  world's  public  opin- 
ion, which,  it  must  be  confessed,  desires  a  just  peace 
in  preference  to  a  peace  by  might. »  The  paper  goes 
on  to  say  that  there  will  no  doubt  be  no  «end  of  com- 
promises and  trades,  but  that  in  all  great  national 
questions  the  dominant  strategic  interest  will  gov- 
ern. The  League  of  Nations  is  to  be  investigated  and 
a  decision  made  on  it  by  what  Poincare  called  a 
(general)  or  common  session;  but  by  (general)  he 
means  those  countries  which  are  numbered  among 
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[he  victors.  The  neutrals  and  vanquished  must,  with 
great  concern  but  without  representation,  look  upon 
this  proceeding  which  will  decide  their  fate.» 

The  Svenski  Dagbladet  (Swedish),  January  21, 
is  of  the  same  mind.  «The  striking  difference  be- 
tween this  Peace  Conference  and  others  which  have 
been  held  is  that  the  enemy  is  not  allowed  to  take 
part.  This  makes  it  very  one-sided,  although  almost 
every  nationality  in  the  world  is  represented.))  The 
seeiecy  surrounding  the  different  conferences  is  crit- 
icized as  it  «tastes  too  much  of  the  old-time  diplo- 
matic relations.  However,  the  larger  countries  have 
obligations  towards  the  smaller  ones  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  small  countries  have,  of  course,  the 
right -to  protest  against  decisions  affecting  their  own 
inturests.»  The  exclusion  of  enemy  and  neutral  rep- 
resentatives may  have  serious  results.  «The  case 
becomes  intolerable  when  one  remembers  that  this 
Peace  Conference  is  to  form  the  basis  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  It  is  natural  that  when  such  a  serious 
matter  is  discussed,  small  and  neutral  countries  also 
desire  to  be  present.  The  three  Scandinavian  coun- 
I  tries  have  contributed  largely  to  plans  for  a  League 
of  Nations,  but  is  understood  that  they  are  to  be  kept 
away  from  the  conference  till  the  whole  matter  is 
settled.  Common  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  Allies 
could  have  been  expected  in  connection  with  an  in- 
vitation to  participate  in  these  conferences.  There 
is  also  an  uncomfortable  feeling  due  to  the  fact  that 
old  civilized  nations  are  to  be  kept  away,  while  coun- 
tries like  Panama,  Honduras  and  Haiti  may  partake. 

«The  neutral  countries,  however,  will  not  butt 
in.  They  will,  of  course,  demand  that  they  be  con- 
sidered when  decisions  are  made,  especially  con- 
cerning tLcm.» 

The  Nationaltiden.de  (Danish),  January  20, 
draws  a  realistic  picture  of  the  Peace  Conference 
and  its  relations  to  Germany:  « Around  the  peace 
table  sit  the  representatives  of  29  countries,  who  will 
decide  how  the  future  world  will  look.  Outside,  the 
30th,  whom  the  proceedings  chiefly  concern,  stands 
in  nervous  suspense,  and  waits  to  come  in.  Only 
when  the  consultation  is  at  an  end  will  she  be  called 
in  and  allowed  to  say  her  say — in  reality  to  accept 
her  fate. 

((The  German  people  has  utilized  the  interval 
well  in  giving  instructions  to  its  delegates — both  in- 
structions and  delegates  having  now  been  made  pub- 
lic, something  new  in  German  diplomacy.  The  new 
German  Foreign  Minister,  whose  hand  is  seen  here, 
seems  to  have  great  confidence  in  the  power  of 
words — big  words.  One  can  see  him  stand  outside 
the  door  and  memorize  the  great  speech  with  which 
he  will  surprise  the  Entente  delegates.  Ah !  It  will 
take  much  to  surprise  Clemenceau.)> 

The  Scandinavian  Governments  some  time  ago 
met  and  drew  up  a  complete  plan  for  the  League  of 
Nations  with  the  intention  not  only  of  applying  it  in 
the  Baltic  but  also,  if  requested,  to  submit  it  to  the 
Peace  Conference  as  a  working  model.  The  Swed^ 
ish  Social  Demokraten,  January  21,  thinks  that  for 
this  reason  the  Scandinavians  should  be  represent- 
ed. «It  undoubtedly  seems  that  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence will  be  a  place  where  the  Great  Powers  will  dic- 
tate their  will  to  the  world.  The  small  ones  will  be 
kept  outside  and  even  the  formation  of  the  League 
of  Nations  seems  to  be  scheduled  for  the  same  treat- 
ment. That  is  unreasonable  and  it  is  our  duty  to  ap- 
prise the  large  countries  that  they  are  doing  us  an 
injustice.  Why  have  we  received  no  answer  to  the 
North's  request  for  participation? 


((There  is  a  good  reason  for  our  being  repre- 
sented at  the  Paris  Conference,  because  the  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Scandinavian  Governments  has 
prepared  a  work  which  is  of  great  importance — a 
plan  for  the  formation  of  a  League  of  Nations.  The 
value  of  this  work  is  great  enough  to  justify  us  in 
demanding  admittance  to  the  Peace  Conference.)) 

The  Dagens  Nij\h,eter  (Swedish),  January  22,  is 
more  extreme.  It  thinks  that  the  neutrals  should 
have  gotten  together  as  a  unit  and  demanded  admit- 
tance and  wonders  if  it  is  not  too  late  now.  This  pa- 
per quotes  President  Wilson's  point  relative  to  the 
publicity  of  transactions  between  nations  and  says 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  proceedings  are  car- 
ried out  does  not  harmonize  with  his  point.  «Not 
one  of  the  neutral  or  vanquished  nations  is  repre- 
sented. It  seems  that  the  work  will  all  be  done  by 
the  five  Great  Powers. » 

((The  Scandinavian  Governments  have  asked 
the  Entente  for  permission  to  participate,  but  no  re- 
ply has  been  received.  However,  the  neutrals  may 
be  asked  to  participate  when  everything  of  impor- 
tance has  been  settled.  The  three  Scandinavian 
countries  have  worked  out  a  plan  for  the  League  of 
Nations  which  should  at  least  be  examined  at  the 
Peace  Conference.  The  impression  seems  to  be 
prevalent  in  some  circles  that  to  have  been  a  neutral 
was  a  crime,  and  as  such  criminals  we  are  not  wor- 
thy members  of  a  League  of  Nations.  Against  this 
we  vehemently  protest.  The  neutrals  are  also  in 
this  game.  .  .  .  More  and  more  clearly  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  great  mistake  not  to  have  called 
a  neutral  conference  while  there  was  still  time.  A 
united  demand  from  that  conference  for  admittance 
to  the  Peace  Conference  would  no  doubt  have  re- 
ceived consideration  from  the  Great  Powers.  Those 
nations  who  intended  to  follow  a  policy  of  not  being 
too  intrusive  can  now  see  that  it  has  gained  them 
nothing.  Is  it  yet  too  late  to  organize  such  a  neutral 
conference?)) 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — 5PANISH 

Bolshevism 

The  disorders  in  Spain,  particularly  in  Barce- 
lona, are  attributed  in  large  part  to  the  activity  of 
the  Bolsheviks,  who  seem  to  be  very  busy  in  plying 
their  trade  of  propaganda.  In  general,  the  extreme 
factions  of  the  press  are  the  only  ones  which  print 
thoughtful  articles  on  Bolshevism  and  its  extent  in 
Spain. 

Thus,  the  extreme  Left  seems,  if  anything,  will- 
ing to  give  the  experiment  a  trial  or  is  at  least  in- 
clined to  look  on  Bolshevism  with  a  more  or  less 
kindly  eye.  El  Liberal,  January  6,  says:  ((Bolshe- 
vism is  the  result  of  the  conflict  between  govern- 
ments and  peoples,  exasperated  then  as  now  by  the 
war.  But  in  Russia,  where  the  separation  between 
the  government  and  people  was  absolute,  its  birth 
was  violent.  It  invaded,  then,  the  Central  Empires 
where  the  imperialistic  organization  was  so  strong 
that  it  drowned  out  the  voice  of  the  people.  It  is  to 
prevent  this  contagion  that  the  countries  of  the  En- 
tente are  about  to  admit  the  working  classes  into 
parliament.  Winston  Churchill  is  in  touch  with  the 
chief  of  the  Labor  Party,  and  Clemcnceau  offers  to 
bring  before  the  Conference  of  Peace  the  claims  of 
the  French  Labor  Confederation.)) 

El  Parlimentario,  January  3,  does  not  fear  the 
spread  of  Bolshevism  in  Spain:  ((Mental  and  moral 
cowards  have  begun  to  fear  Bolshevism,  which  now 
menaces  Russia  and  Germany.  They  are  wrong,  be- 
cause if  they  knew  something  about  it,  they  would 
not  tremble.   It  is  a  new  aspect  of  the  revolutionary 
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force  which  always  arrives  at  critical  moments  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  humanity  and  restoring  the 
right.  As  in  all  revolutionary  movements,  it  brings 
reason,  logic  and  brutality — all  needed  and  health- 
ful. History  has  justified  the  excesses  of  the  Com- 
mune— excesses  which  even  Bolshevism  has  not  yet 
committed. 

«Thus  this  new  model,  most  prevalent  in  Rus- 
sia and  Germany,  was  absolutely  indispensable  for 
purification.  Neither  the  Reichstag,  dominated  by 
the  Kaiser,  nor  the  Duma,  the  slave  of  the  Czar, 
could  form  the  limits  of  the  new  democracy;  it  was 
necessary  that,  as  the  result  of  the  life  of  the  people 
in  misery,  of  lack  of  education,  of  fanaticism  and  of 
the  most  abominable  servitude,  not  a  stone  should 
remain  of  the  old  structure.  That  is  the  mission  of 
Bolshevism  and  it  will  not  be  fulfilled  unless  it  is  al- 
lowed to  pursue  its  course. 

«That  being  the  mission  of  Bolshevism,  why 
should  it  not  come  to  Spain?  Why  fear  it,  if  it 
comes  to  redeem  us?  What  we  must  avoid  is  al- 
lowing it  to  fall  into  hands  which  have  served  the 
German  cause — those  who  say  that  they  are  the  Left 
but  who,  at  the  same  time,  fight  the  Lefts — who, 
when  they  raise  their  daggers,  use  them  against  Lib- 
erals, respecting  the  lives  of  tyrants,  emperors  and 
popes.» 

El  Pais,  January  8:  <(And  now  we  shall  have  to 
write  a  great  deal  on  this  grave  problem,  old  in  the 
world  and  aggravated  by  this  war.  Old,  in  that  it 
harks  back  to  the  days  of  the  Albigenses,  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  Inquisition,  Calvinism 
and  the  Terror  of  '93.  The  desire  to  raise  up  the 
proletariat  is  not  new.  .  .  .  The  Bolsheviks 
have  gotten  up  a  gigantic  constitution.  In  many 
ways,  education,  for  example,  needed  reforms  are 
introduced.  In  regard  to  the  military,  we  can  cite 
their  triumph  over  the  Germans  at  Riga.» 

The  Heraldo  (Madrid),  January  3,  says:  ((Bol- 
shevism is  a  fact  in  Russia.  It  has  extended  into 
Germany.  Is  it  a  danger?  Might  it  not  be  a  hope? 
Without  prejudice,  without  mental  reservations, 
without  hide-bound  conceptions,  the  hour  has  ar- 
rived when  liberal  minds  must  pay  attention  to  the 
new  political  ideas  which  its  fanatic  followers  prop- 
agate with  so  much  ardor.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  autocracy,  it  is  evident  that  Russian  Bolshevism 
ought  to  be  exterminated.  And  to  this  faction  should 
be  added  all  those  who  with  immodest  candor  say 
that  they  are  in  favor  of  (order.)  For  them,  Bolshe- 
vism is  the  negation  of  order.  Without  order,  they 
will  tell  you,  society  cannot  endure.  All  the  old 
lexicon  is  used  to  convince  people  of  the  urgent  nec- 
essity of  exterminating  Bolshevism.  Order!  Order! 
This  magic  word  has,  in  its  five  letters,  the  totality 
of  the  old  bloody  organizations.  If  the  sole  act  of 
discussing  Bolshevism  has  brought  so  many  men  to 
prison,  what  will  the  defenders  of  the  old  order  do 
against  tbe  Bolsheviks,  who  are  not  content  with 
writing  books  and  articles,  but  who  are  now  begin- 
ning to  put  their  theories  into  practice?)) 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Conservative  papers 
either  refuse  to  consider  Bolshevism  in  Spain  a  fact, 
or  else  attack  it  bitterly.  La  Accion  (highly  clerical 
and  conservative)  is  a  good  example  of  the  latter 
class.  On  January  12,  this  paper  says:  «  Among  the 
people  the  propaganda  continues,  making  heavy  in- 
roads among  the  poor  and  the  uneducated.  We  are 
told  that  Bolshevist  groups  have  been  formed  in  An- 
dalusia and  that  the  influx  has  even  spread  to  other 
parts.  .  .  .  No  one  is  more  desirous  than  we 
are  of  the  liberty  of  thought  and  speech.  But  this 
liberty  always  has  a  logical  limit  which  is  deter- 
mined by  laws,  human  and  divine.  We  cannot  de- 
scend to  daily  riots,  and  much  less  to  disorders  so 
grave  that  they  menace  the  security  of  the  country 
and  the  lives  and  dwellings  of  citizens.  Not  only 
the  Government  but  all  classes  of  society  ought  to 
consider  this  matter  thoughtfully;  for  if  the  precau- 
tions result  only  in  newspaper  lamentations  over  the 
situation,  little  will  be  accomplished.)) 

Referring  to  one  of  the  many  assassinations  of 
employers  of  labor,  the  same  paper,  January  13, 
says:  «In  this  respect,  the  situation  at  Barcelona  is 
very  grave  not  only  for  the  city  but  also  for  the  rest 
of  the  nation.  It  is  true  that  the  Government  has  or- 
dered the  expulsion  of  the  Russian  Bolsheviks,  but 
we  still  have  with  us  Catalonian  syndicalism.  Syn- 
dicalism has  been  terrorizing  Barcelona.  It  has  even 
frightened  the  conservative  classes,  the  elements  of 
order,  the  bulwarks  of  public  safety  and  power. 
During  the  last  half  year,  about  thirty  employers 
have  been  assassinated  and  the  murders  remain  un- 
punished; free  laborers  cannot  work  without  risk- 
ing their  lives;  threats  of  death  and  destruction  are 
the  current  thing  in  Barcelona;  and  the  attempts 
against  life  and  property  have  reached  such  a  stage 
that  no  one  dares  combat  them.  .  .  .  The  syn- 
dicalism of  Barcelona,  as  organized,  is  as  dangerous 
as  Bolshevism.  It  is  organized  and  directed  by  an- 
archists who  really  do  not  belong  to  the  working 
classes,  who  do  not  work;  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  they 
become  rich.  We  could  cite  cases  and  we  will  cite 
them  in  the  future.  It  is  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  not  only  for  the  Government  but  for  those 
who  wish  autonomy  for  Calatonia  to  perceive  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  created  in  Barcelona.)) 

El  Debate,  January  9,  believing  that  Bolshevism 
does  exist  in  Spain,  says:  ((There  is  Bolshevism  in 
Barcelona  and  Madrid;  there  is  Bolshevism  in  the 
Catalonian  camp;  there  is  Bolshevism  in  Andalusia 
and  even  in  Cordoba.  The  workers'  agitation  con- 
tinues uninterrupted  in  many  cities.  The  violent 
strikes,  accompanied  with  threats  and  impositions, 
have  resulted  in  many  city  people  leaving  their 
homes  and  closing  up  their  business.  We  have  jus! 
read  in  the  Prensa  of  Seville  that  the  regional  fed- 
eration of  labor  has  proposed  that  the  syndicalist 
federations  call  themselves  Bolshevik;  they  are  try- 
ing, moreover,  to  found  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  An- 
dalusian  region.  And  all  the  world  knows  that  no 
daily  paper  can  be  founded  without  money.  The 
problem,  then,  is  grave;  and  as  we  said  on  another 
occasion  the  solution  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Mauser. » 
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The  League  of  Nations  and  the  Peace  Conference 
The  second  plenary  session  of  the  Preliminary 
Peace  Conference  met  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  on  Satur- 
day, January  25.  After  speeches  by  President  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Signor  Orlando  and  M.  Leon 
Bourgeois,  a  resolution  which  had  been  proposed 
concerning  the  formation  of  a  League  of  Nations 
and  providing  for  a  commission  for  the  examination 
of  the  question,  was  unanimously  carried.  Resolu- 
tions were  then  proposed  for  the  establishment  of 
commissions  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  authors 
of  the  war,  international  labor  legislation,  repara- 
tion of  war  damages,  and  regulation  of  waterways. 
A  debate  followed  upon  the  question  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  smaller  powers  upon  the  various 
proposed  commissions.  After  a  number  of  dele- 
gates had  spoken,  M.  Clemenceau  followed  with  a 
long  speech  explanatory  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  five  Great  Powers  had  decided  to  limit  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  smaller  states;  he  asked  these  states 
to  nominate  commissioners  in  accordance  with  the 
proposed  plan  but  recognized  their  right  to  present 
a  memorandum  of  protest.  This  request  was  agreed 
to  and  the  Conference  adjourned. 

THE  RESOLUTION  ON  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

The  resolution  read  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
of  January  25  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference was  as  follows: 

«The  Conference,  having  considered  the  pro- 
posals for  the  creation  of  a  League  of  Nations,  re- 
solves that: — 

(1)  It  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
world  settlement,  which  the  Associated  Nations  are 
now  assembled  to  establish,  that  a  League  of  Nations 
be  created  to  promote  international  co-operation, 
to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  accepted  international 
obligations,  and  to  provide  safeguards  against  war. 

(2)  This  League  should  be  treated  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  general  treaty  of  peace,  and  should 
be  open  to  every  civilized  nation  which  can  be  relied 
upon  to  promote  its  objects. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  League  should  period- 
ically meet  in  international  conference;  and  should 
have  a  permanent  organization  and  secretariat  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  League  in  intervals  be- 
tween the  conferences. 

The  Conference  therefore  appoints  a  committee 
representative  of  the  Associated  Governments  to 
work  out  the  details  of  the  constitution  and  functions 
of  the  League.» 

THE  SPEECHES 

After  the  above  resolution  had  been  read,  M. 
Clemenceau  gave  the  floor  to  President  Wilson.  In 
a  short  speech  of  about  1600  words  the  President 
presented  the  following  points: 

1.  Inasmuch  as  the  settlement  of  the  questions 
arising  out  of  the  war  involves  many  complicated 
problems,  which  perhaps  cannot  finally  be  solved 
at  present,  «it  is  necessary  to  establish  without  fur- 
ther delay  some  machinery  which  will  permit  us  to 
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complete,  to  make  more  perfect,  and  to  render  perm- 
anent the  settlement  which  we  are  going  to  make.» 

2.  «The  opinion  of  the  world  is  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  we  can  not  say  that  we  are  here  as  the 
representatives  of  governments  alone;  we  are  here 
rather  as  the  representatives  of  peoples,  and  it  is 
not  enough  that  what  we  shall  do  may  satisfy  gov- 
ernments, we  must  also  satisfy  the  opinion  of  hu- 
manity.)) 

3.  We  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing 
a  permanent  settlement  for  the  future  of  peace: 
«that  is  the  principal  object  of  our  meeting.)) 

4.  Inasmuch  as  science,  in  the  hands  of  our 
enemies,  has  become  a  means  of  destroying  civili- 

;  zation  itself,  «Ve  must  provide  means  for  holding 
science  in  leash  in  the  future  and  placing  it  in  the 
control  of  the  strong  hands  of  civilization.)) 

5.  The  United  States,  from  its  geographical 
position,  has  a  less  direct  interest  in  the  immediate 
territorial  settlement;  but  its  peoples  entered  the 
war  to  establish  justice;  they  regard  the  League  oi 
Nations  as  the  keystone  of  the  program;  American 
soldiers  ((have  come  here  not  to  win  a  war,  but  to 
gain  a  cause. » 

6.  «The  League  of  Nations  must  not  be  a  pro- 
visional organization  created  to  meet  an  exceptional 
and  temporary  situation.  .  .  .  Its  continuity  is 
an  essential  condition  of  its  life.» 

7.  (df  the  representatives  ^f  the  United  States 
were  to  return  from  this  Conference  without  having 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  League  of  Nations,  they 
would  meet  a  merited  blame.  .  .  .  Not  only  is 
it  impossible  to  abandon  the  project  but  also  would 
it  be  impossible  to  accept  the  compromise  which 
might  endanger  the  League.)) 

In  seconding  the  resolution,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
remarked:  «I  desire  to  express  how  strongly  the 
peoples  of  the  British  Empire  are  in  favor  of  the 
general  principle  of  a  League  of  Nations.))  A  re- 
cent visit  to  the  battlefields  of  France  had  more 
than  ever  convinced  the  speaker  that  «it  is  time  to 
find  some  other  method  besides  organized  savagery 
for  the  settlement  of  differences  which  may  arise 
between  nations. » 

Signor  Orlando,  expressing  his  ((further  adhe- 
sion to  the  program  which  we  are  called  upon  to  es- 
tablish,), said  that  the  Italian  people  are  ready  to 
!  accept  ((spontaneously  and  entirely.)  the  principle 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  who  was  a  representative  ui 
France  at  the  Hague  Conferences  of  1899  and  1907. 
stated  that  the  institutions  established  at  the  Hague 
had  been  unable  to  prevent  the  war  for  two  reasons: 
because 

1.  The  territorial  claims  of  various  states  had 
not  yet  been  justly  settled;  and 

2.  It  had  been  impossible  to  establish  the  sanc- 
tions necessary  to  secure  obedience  to  obligations. 
M.  Bourgeois  endorsed  the  words  of  President  Wil- 
son concerning  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  pros- 
titution of  science  to  the  destruction  of  civilization, 
and,  asserting  that  the  soldiers  of  France  had  per- 
ished not  only  for  France  but  also  for  universal 
liberty  and  oeace,  he  expressed  the  ((profound  ardor 
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with  which  France  joins  herself  with  those  who  have 
just  now  proposed  the  creation  of  this  League. » 

A  MEETING  OF  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  SOCIETIES 

On  January  26  a  meeting  of  delegates  of  various 
League  of  Nations  Societies  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
the  United  States  and  Italy  was  held  in  Paris  under 
the  presidency  of  M.  Leon  Bourgeois.  Many  dele- 
gates were  present,  including:  Mr.  Barnes,  Lord 
Cecil,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  and  Major 
Davies,  from  Great  Britain;  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt,  from 
the  United  States;  MM.  Painleve,  Ribot,  Albert 
Thomas,  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  Larnaude  and 
de  Lapradelle,  from  France;  Signor  Scialoja  from 
Italy,  and  M.  Vandervelde  from  Belgium.  The 
meeting  adopted  the  following  resolution,  moved 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  a  Labor  member  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons:  «The  Conference  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Societies  of  the  Allied  countries, 
recognizing  the  necessity  of  an- immediate  and  dur- 
able peace  crowned  by  the  establishment  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  invites  the  Allied  Governments 
to  concentrate  their  efforts  toward  this  end,  while 
recalling  that  until  the  signature  of  peace,  the  gen- 
eral resumption  of  normal  conditions  in  the  life  of 
the  world,  essential  to  the  highest  interests  and 
rights  and  needs  of  mankind,  will  be  impossible.)) 

COMMENT  OF  THE  PRESS 

Despite  the  importance  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  second  plenary  session,  the  comment  of  the 
French  press  is  neither  extensive  nor  enthusiastic. 
This  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that,  almost  con- 
tinuously since  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  League  of  Nations  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  columns  of  all  the  important  papers 
(See  Press  Review,  December  7,  16)  The  more  in- 
tellectual conservative  papers  make  some  effort  to 
examine  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  criti- 
cally; but  the  great  dailies  and  the  mass  of  small 
journals  of  Radicals  and  Socialist  opinion  contrib- 
ute little  beyond  more  or  less  formal  praise  of  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  President  Wilson. 

The  Temps  has;  devoted  more  attention  than  any 
other  paper  to  the  League  of  Nations.  On  January 
26  it  presented  a  brief  analysis  of  the  scheme  pro- 
posed by  General  Smuts.  On  January  27  it  dis- 
cussed the  speeches  made  on  January  25.  «The 
League  of  Nations,  hitherto  confined  to  the  domain 
of  theory,  has  now  entered  the  domain  of  practice. 
It  has  been  introduced  by  the  speeches  delivered  to 
the  members  of  the  Conference  and  by  the  resolu- 
tion which  they  have  voted.  .  .  .  The  discussion 
began — as  was  just — with  a  soeech  by  Mr.  Wilson. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  did  not  attempt 
to  develop  orally  a  detailed  plan  .  .  but  though 
he  avoided  sneaking  with  decision,  he  did  speak 
with  vigor.  He  showed  the  absolute  necessity  of 
founding  a  League  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. » 
Referring  to  the  President's  remarks  on  controlling 
science,  the  Temps  says:  ((These  words  clearly 
mean  that  it  is  necessary  to  establish  an  interna- 
tional control  over  the  metal,  mechanical  and  chemi- 
cal industry  of  countries  convicted  of  preparing  ag- 
gression or  suspected  of  premeditating  it.  That  is 
an  idea  which  deserves  development.))  The  Temps 
also  endorsed  the  words  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Sig- 
nor Orlando  and  M.  Leon  Bourgeois. 

On  January  28  the  Temps  discussed  that  part 
of  the  resolution  which  recognizes  that  the  League 
of  Nations  should  be  open  to  every  civilized  nation 
which  can  be  relied  upon  to  support  its  provisions. 


So  far  as  the  Central  Powers  are  concerned,  the 
Temps  is  pleased.  The  resolution  ((announces  that 
precautions  will  be  taken  against  our  enemies.  .  .  . 
Our  enemies  will  be  watched  before  the  door  will 
be  open  to  them.  Our  enemies  will  be  admitted 
only  on  the  condition  of  certain  precautions  and 
after  certain  delays.))  With  regard  to  neutral 
j  states,  however,  the  Temps  is  not  wholly  satisfied. 

«There  are  indeed  some  neutral  governments  with 
!  which  one  would  not  be  willing  to  consult  at  the 
I  present  moment,  and  which  perhaps  have  no  desire 
to  be  consulted  by  us.»    For  example,  the  Temps 
cites  Denmark  and  Holland.    But  «in  the  immense 
majority  of  neutral  states,  nothing  would  prevent 
!  their  governments  from  examining  loyally  with  us 
I  the  principle  of  the  League  of  Nations;))  for  exam- 
i  pie,  Switzerland.    «It  would  be  equitable  and  ad- 
vantageous not  to  discourage  neutral  governments, 
if  they  show  a  wish  to  enter  into  discussion.  .  .  . 
They  have  the  right  to  be  heard  on  a  question  of  the 
functioning  of  the  international  organization  after 
the  peace,and  it  is  to  our  interest  to  hear  them;  not 
only  because  they  can  give  valuable  suggestions, 
but  also  because  it  is  important  to  associate  them 
as  soon  as  possible  in  the  new  regime  which  we  de- 
i  sire  to  create,  and  because  it  is  necessary  to  create 
in  every  country  a  body  of  men  who  will  learn  «to 
!  think  internationally.))    It  is  to  be  desired  that  the 
Conference  in  preparing  the  League  of  Nations  may 
find  a  means  of  consulting  a  large  part  of  the  neu- 
I  tral  governments:  all  those  whose  policy  recom- 
I  mends  them  to  our  confidence  and  our  friendship.)) 
The  Journal  des  Debats,  which  has  of  late  been 
!  very  critical  of  the  Conference  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay, 
|  discusses  the  resolution  relative  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions more  sympathetically.    It  notes  with  pleasure 
j  that  «the  League  of  Nations  will  compel  the  fulfill- 
j  ment  of  international  contractual  obligations.    .  . 
\  No  national  or  international  society  is  possible  with- 
j  out  good  faith  and  law.    That  goes  without  saying, 
!  but,  according  to  the  old  phrase  of  Talleyrand, — who 
was  not  an  ideologist,— it  goes  still  better  if  one  says 
it.»    Referring  to  the  condition  placed  upon  admis- 
sion to  membership  in  the  League,  the  Debats  com- 
ments:   «No  barbarians!    No  false  brothers.    .  . 
Peoples  whose  traditions,  instincts  and  appetites  ap- 
j  pear  clearly  opposed  or  merely  in  ill-accord  with  the 
conception  of  the  new  world  cannot  be  admitted  as 
associates  therein.    Because,  in  order  to  protect  the 
I  peace  of  justice,  it  is  necessary  that  one  should 
!  neither  scorn  justice  nor  make  light  of  the  cult  of 
militarism.    This  control  can  be  properly  exercised 
onlv  by  the  nation  which,  in  behalf  of  right,  justice 
and  humanity,  have  made  sacrifices  which  they  can- 
\  not  be  asked  to  make  again.))    The  commission  «will 
!  succeed  in  protecting  a  valuable  work  if  it  does  not 
j  separate  the  end  to  be  reached  from  a  consideration 
of  the  roads  which  lead  thereto.    .    .    .  Without 
doubt  the  vanquished  will  always  find  that  the  vic- 
tory is  being  abused,  because  the  sentiment  of  justice 
is  neither  natural  to  them  nor  yet  acquired  by  them; 
and  that  is  why  a  certain  apprenticeship  in  interna- 
tional duty  is  necessary  before  they  can  take  their 
place  in  the  pacific  assembly  of  free  peoples.)) 

The  Eeho  de  Paris,  January  26,  notes  with  satis- 
faction that  the  Great  Powers  are  maintaining  their 
leadership  in  the  formation  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
but  warns  them  to  exercise  it  so  as  to  keep  the  con- 
fidence of  the  small  states.    Pertinax,  the  author  of 
i  the  article,  considers  that  the  resolution,  voted  by 
j  the  Conference,  is  «clearly  inspired  by  the  memoran- 
dum of  General  Smuts.    There  is  a  great  cause  of 
;  satisfaction  to  us  to  know  that,  on  a  subject  which 
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has  led  so  many  people  to  say  so  many  foolish  things, 
the  Conference  has  followed,  up  to  the  present,  only 
excellent  counsel.  General  Smuts  did  not  work  in 
the  land  of  dreams  when  he  wrote  his  memorandum. 
.  .  .  He  wrote  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  subtle 
and  practical  constitution  of  the  British  Empire, 
which,  in  its  way,  is  a  world  society.  .  .  His  am- 
bitions, to  be  sure,  are  very  vast,  and  it  is  improbable 
that  all  will  be  realized;  but,  at  the  point  at  which  it 
will  arise,  a  failure  of  them  is  not  likely  to  compro- 
mise the  results  gained  and  to  involve  the  ruin  of 
the  participating  states.  At  least,  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, thus  conserved,  promises  us  the  results  of  an 
alliance.    That  is  the  essential  point. » 

As  to  the  speeches  delivered  on  January  25,  Per- 
tinax  remarks:  «We  note  with  regret  that,  in  con- 
trast with  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  Mr.  Wilson  did  not 
speak  of  international  sanctions.  If  no  military  and 
economic  sanction  is  provided  against  those  who  in- 
fringe the  laws  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  whole 
enterprise  will  most  certainly  meet  a  check.  The 
reason  for  this  omission  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
fact  that  hitherto  those  who  have  made  themselves 
the  apostles  of  the  League  of  Nations  have  made 
total  and  immediate  disarmament  one  of  its  attri- 
butes.)) In  the  view  of  Pertinax,  it  is,  however,  ab- 
solutely essential  that  the  League  must  have  a  strong 
force  at  its  disposal;  «a  radical  break  with  the  mili- 
tary past  can  only  be  accomplished  at  the  end  of  a 
long  evolution  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  wish 
now  to  anticipate.))  On  January  29,  Pertinax  mani- 
fested further  his  opposition  to  the  views  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  by  the  statement :  «  Within  the  general 
alliance,  there  should  be  room  for  particular  alli- 
ances. Between  the  one  and  the  other  there  is  no 
incompatibility.)) 

Aside  from  these  three  papers  the  French  press 
presents  no  constructive  or  destructive  criticism  of 
the  action  of  the  Peace  Conference  with  regard  to 
the  League  of  Nations.  There  remain  only  general 
expressions  of  scepticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  en- 
thusiasm on  the  other. 

Alfred  Capus  in  the  Figaro,  January  26,  relapses 
into  doubt  and  discontent.  «One  gets  the  very  clear 
impression  in  reading  yesterday's  speeches  at  the 
Peace  Conference  that  the  idea  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions has  not  advanced  one  step  since  the  day  on 
which  it  was  eloquently  launched  into  the  world  by 
President  Wilson.  .  .  .  The  signs  are  unfavor- 
able, national  interests  seem  everywhere  rebellious 
against  a  uniform  rule.  Let  us  take  even  the  admir- 
able ex;1  mole  of  disinterestedness  presented  by  the 
United  States.  In  the  domain  of  material  gain,  this 
disinterestedness  is  complete  and  ever  memorable. 
It  is  none  the  less  true,  however,  that  it  is  according 
to  their  own  ideal  that  the  Americans  dream  of  or- 
ganizing Europe.  President  Wilson  speaks  in  the 
name  of  his  country,  whose  glory  he  invokes,  and 
sees  in  the  establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations 
the  apotheosis  of  his  race.  Whatever  he  does,  he 
is,  in  spite  of  himself,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
before  being  a  citizen  of  the  world,  since  he  desires 
fhat  the  world  shall  resemble  the  United  States.)) 
Caous  also  attacks  M.  Leon  Bourgeois  for  his  expla- 
nation of  the  failure  of  the  Hague  Conferences: 
«Will  the  nations  at  whose  expense  territorial  justice 
has  been  accomplished  ever  be  disposed  to  enter  a 
League  swelled  by  their  spoils  and  born  of  their  de- 
feat?)) 

The  Oeuvre,  Januarv  29,  answered  Capus  by 
amending  his  statement  that  the  League  of  Nations 
had  not  advanced  a  single  step  so  as  to  read  '(not  a 


single  step  in  the  official  workb> ;  and  then  proceeded 
to  attack  M.  Clemenccau  who  ((represents  an  accen- 
tuated form  of  imperialism))  and  whose  ((popularity 
is  rapidly  declining)). 

The  Aocnir,  January  26,  remarks  sarcastically 
«yesterday  the  Conference  gave  a  public  perform- 
ance for  the  be  nefit  of  the  League  of  Nations."  The 
Homme  Libre,  January  26,  on  the  other  hand  con- 
sidered that  «  one  can  say  that  the  League  of  Nations 
is  born,  if  not  yet  realized-).  The  Euenement,  Jan- 
uary 30,  recorded  its  «joy  at  the  rapidity  of  the  evo- 
lution.)) The  Radical,  January  27,  reminded  its 
readers  that  the  League  of  Nations  would  owe  its  ex- 
istence to  «the  heroic  sacrifice  of  France  on  the  field 
of  battle»  and  that  in  this  matter  «the  United  States 
is  not  more  disinterested  than  France  itself.» 

The  Information,  January  27,  wrote  briefly  of 
the  necessity  for  the  sanction  of  force  in  the  League 
of  Nations.  «It  is  necessary  that  even-  nation,  large 
or  small,  should  be  assured  of  efficacious  and  imme- 
diate action  against  disturbers  of  the  peace.  If  this 
absolute  security  cannot  be  given  to  us,  who  tomor- 
row or  later  will  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of 
democratized  but  greater  Germany,  we  must  take  by 
ourselves  and  in  accord  with  our  most  far-sighted 
friends,  the  precautions  imposed  on  us  by  prudence 
and  which  we  have  no  right  to  neglect.))  The  Action 
Francaise,  January  26,  also  thinks  that  protection 
against  a  greater  Germany  is  for  France  the  most 
important  aspect  of  the  League.  And  Lt.  Col.  Pris 
in  the  Radical  is  writing  a  series  of  articles  on  a 
(( Gendarmerie  Internationales . 

The  Socialist  papers,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
tribute little  but  their  usual  praise  of  President 
Wilson.  The  Heme,  January  26,  wrote:  «The 
League  of  Nations  entered  yesterday,  by  a  decisive 
step,  into  official  life.  .  .  .  The  mild  and  invinci- 
ble obstinacy  of  President  Wilson  has  overcome  all 
resistance  and  imposed  upon  the  surprised  diplo- 
mats the  will  of  the  people.))  On  January  29,  the 
Heure  added:  «It  is  only  the  organized  peace  of 
President  Wilson  which  can  check  the  anarchistic 
peace  of  Lenin.  .  .  .  There  is  the  alternative: 
Lenin  or  Wilson.  Let  us  choose  Wilson. »  The 
Bataille,  Januarv  28,  could  but  ((congratulate  itself 
on  the  way  in  which  President  Wilson  had  placed 
the  cpiestion  of  the  League  of  Nations  before  the 
Peace  Conference.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson  has  recalled 
the  directing  politicians  to  greater  modesty  and  to 
respect  for  true  democratic  doctrine.  We  do  not 
represent  governments,  he  said,  but  peoples.)) 

The  extreme  Socialist  paper,  the  Journal  dn 
Peuple,  January  27,  discussed  the  suggested  tempo- 
rary exclusion  of  Germany  from  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. «If  it  is  necessary  to  delay  until  all  peoples 
shall  have  attained  the  same  degree  of  civilization 
in  order  to  understand  each  other,  to  work  together, 
to  realize  universal  harmony,  we  would  wait  some 
centuries  longer.  Germany  can  not  be  considered 
as  at  one  with  its  Kaiser  and  its  imperialists.  And 
if  it  is  blameworthv  for  not  having  driven  out  sooner 
those  responsible  for  the  killing  in  which  Germany 
itself  was  an  instrument  and  a  victim,  its  responsi- 
bility none  the  less  remains  diminished.  Germany 
obeyed  force,  the  order  of  mobilization  which  ma^e 
it  impossible  for  the  individual  to  abstain.  The 
German  people  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  League 
of  Nations.)) 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  COMMISSION 

At  the  plenary  session  of  January  25,  M.  Clem- 
enceau  announced  that,  in  regard  to  the  commis- 
sions to  be  appointed  for  the  examination  of  par- 
ticular questions,  the  five  Great  Powers  had  adopted 
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the  principle  of  allowing  separate  representation 
on  each  commission  to  each  of  themselves,  while  giv- 
ing to  the  group  of  19  other  states  a  limited  number 
of  representatives  to  be  elected  at  large,  so  to  speak, 
by  the  said  states.  In  particular,  with  reference  to 
the  League  of  Nations,  the  special  commission  was 
to  consist  of  two  representatives  from  each  of  the 
five  Great  Powers  and  five  commissioners  elected  at 
large  by  the  19  other  states. 

This  announcement  gave  rise  immediately  to  a 
lively  discussion.  M.  Hymans,  the  Belgian  Foreign 
Minister,  protested  vigorously  against  the  discrimi- 
nation against  the  small  states.  He  was  followed 
and  supported  by  M.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  Brazil;  Sir  Rob- 
ert Borden,  Canada;  M.  Trumbitch,  Serbia;  M.  Veni- 
zelos,  Greece;  M.  Penha  Garcia,  Portugal;  M.  Benes, 
Czecho-Slovak  Republic;  M.  Bratiano,  Bumania; 
and  Prince  Eraidos,  Siam. 

M.  Clemenceau  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Great 
Powers  in  a  long  and  forceful  speech  in  which  he 
frankly  stated  the  grounds  upon  which  their  decision 
had  been  reached,  to-wit: 

1.  The  Great  Powers,  having  borne  the  burden 
of  the  war,  had  the  right  to  direct  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  to  which  work  they  had  invited  the  small 
states  to  co-operate. 

2.  The  necessity  of  prompt  and  efficient  action 
upon  the  great  problems  before  the  Conference  is 
pre-eminent. 

3.  Long  parliamentary  experience  demonstrates 
that  action  of  that  kind  cannot  be  expected  from 
large  and  unwieldy  commissions. 

4.  No  right  is  really  infringed,  because: 

(a)  Each  state  has  the  power  to  make 

representations  to  any  commission. 

(b)  Decisions  are  to  be  taken  not  by  the 

commissions  but  by  the  Conference 
to  which  the  reports  of  the  commis- 
sions must  be  submitted  for  discus- 
sion, and  adoption  or  rejection. 

5.  The  common  cause  demands  the  sacrifice  of 
feelings  and  opinions.  «I  have  gaily  sacrificed  a 
number,))  said  M.  Clemenceau,  «with  the  feeling  that 
I  was  doing  something  good  and  valuable  for  the 
common  cause. » 

Finally,  declared  M.  Clemenceau,  any  state 
which  objected  to  the  arrangement  of  the  commis- 
sions proposed  by  the  Great  Powers  might  present  a 
memorandum  on  the  subject.  But  he  insisted  that 
the  small  states  should  proceed  on  January  27  to 
elect  their  representatives  to  the  various  commis- 
sions in  accordance  with  the  plan  set  forth.  In  case 
they  should  refuse  to  do  so,  he  declared  that  the  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  the  Great  Powers  would 
begin  work  by  themselves.  A  motion  fixing  the  elec- 
tion of  the  representatives  of  the  small  states  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wish  expressed  by  M.  Clemenceau 
was  thereupon  adopted  by  the  Conference. 

The  policy  of  the  Great  Powers,  as  expressed  by 
M.  Clemenceau,  received  the  general  approval  of  the 
press.  The  Temps,  January  27,  considered  that  the 
President's  words  «penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  the 
matter  and  expressed  the  general  interest.  He  was 
inspired  by  sincerity  and  energy.))  The  Journal  des 
D chats,  January  28,  however,  was  unusually  criti- 
cal. «It  is  curious  to  assemble  with  great  pomp  the 
representatives  of  a  multitude  of  states  in  order  to 
announce  to  them  that  they  will  be  heard  only  in  a 
consultative  capacity.  This  procedure  is  particularly 
shocking  with  regard  to  the  League  of  Nations.  .  . 
While  it  is  natural  that  the  five  Associated  Great 
Powers  should  not  admit  Nicaragua  and  Liberia  to 


their  deliberations  on  the  liquidation  of  the  war  with 
'  Germany,  they  could  hardly  deprive  any  civilized 
J  state  of  regular  representation  at  a  conference  on  the 
League  of  Nations.  .  .  .  It  is  illogical  to  institute 
I  restricted  commissions  to  deliberate  on  general  in-- 
I  terests.»  In  the  opinion  of  Verite,  January  27, — the 
;  only  Socialist  paper  that  commented  upon  this  in- 
i  cident — some  of  M.  Clemenceau's  words  had  been 
I  characterized  by  a  ((singular  brutality ». 

On  January  27  the  meeting  of  the  small  states, 
j  called  to  elect  representatives  at  large  to  the  various 
commissions,  was  duly  held. 

The  complete  personnel  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Commission  of  the  Conference,  as  a  result  of  th  se 
\  elections  and  the  appointments  already  made  by  the 
Great  Powers,  is  now  as  follows: 

For  the  United  States — President  Wilson  and 
!  Colonel  House. 

For  the  British  Empire — Lord  Robert  Cecil  and 
General  Smuts. 

For  France— M.  Leon  Bourgeois  and  M.  Lar- 
i  naude. 

For  Italy — Signor  Orlando  and  Senator  Scialoja.. 

For  Japan — Viscount  Chinda  and  M.  Otchiai. 

For  the  remaining  states — M.  Hymans,  Belgium; 
M.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  Brazil;  M.  Wellington  Koo, 
China;  M.  Vesnitch,  Serbia;  M.  Jayme  Batalha  Beis, 
Portugal. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS- SWEDISH  AND  NORWEGIAN 

The  League  of  Nations 

The  Scandinavian  countries  are  quite  con- 
cerned over  the  League  of  Nations  which  will  be 
shortly  formed.  Their  main  concern  seems  to  be 
Whether  it  will  take  away  the  independence  of  the 
small  nations  and  whether  it  vull  do  away  with  th? 
burden  of  maintaining  armaments.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  Verdens  Gang  (Norwegian),  December 
28,  says:  «The  League  of  Nations  is  occupying  the 
minds  of  Europe  more  than  ever.  There  is  lack  of 
unity  on  many  of  its  points,  but  the  opinion  is  unan- 
imous not  to  let  slip  this  opportunity  for  creating  a 
League  of  Nations. 

«As  to  the  conditions  of  such  a  league,  there  will 
be  much  argument  and  strife.  The  Matin  professes 
to  discuss  some  of  the  features  of  this  league  and 
one  of  the  practical  consequences  of  the  league  will 
j  be  a  decrease  of  armaments  and  forced  arbitration. 
'  That  is  something,  but  not  as  much  as  one  could 
wish.  The  regulations  for  a  League  of  Nations 
which  was  proposed  by  the  Norwegian  Committee, 
go  much  further.  .  .  .  Certainly  it  is  desirahle 
to  secure  the  most  complete  disarmament.  The 
world's  social  and  economic  future  is  dependent 
upon  the  lessening  of  the  military  burdens  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent. 

«The  question  of  where  the  League  of  Nations 
shall  have  its  center  will  cause  an  argument.  A 
French  proposal  of  Versailles  has  no  chance  to  go 
through  without  debate.  To  a  neutral,  Brussels  or 
the  Hague  would  be  more  acceptable.  But  that  is 
subsidiary  to  the  points  upon  which  a  league  will 
give  us  a  lasting  peace.  One  of  the  most  important 
points  will  be  the  conditions  which  will  eradicate 
the  causes  of  distrust  between  nations.  None  must 
be  wronged.  A  country  such  as  Norway  has  also 
something  to  uphold. 

«The"  most  significant  thing  about  the  Matin's 
utterance  is  that  the  Allies  have  decided  to  establish 
the  League  of  Nations  at  the  Peace  Conference  it- 
self. We,  in  common  with  the  other  neutrals,  must 
do  everything  we  can  to  make  our  voice  heard,  for 
the  future  of  the  smaller  nations,  to  a  greater  extent 
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than  the  larger  ones,  will  be  wrapped  up  in  such  a 

league. »  n         ,  .  ^ 

The  Nya  Dagligt  Allehande  (Swedish),  Decem- 
ber 29,  reviews  a  Damphlet  submitted  by  English  au- 
thors on  the  League  of  Nations,  and,  in  the  fear  ot 
the  small  nations  losing  their  right  to  govern  them-  \ 
selves,  says:  ((Lately  we  have  come  into  possession 
of  a  publication  on  the  League  of  Nations,  published 
by  the  Bonnier  Publishing  Company.  Seven  small 
books,  bound  in  green  and  written  by  different  Eng- 
lish writers,  have  been  sent  out  all  at  once.  Green  j 
is  the  color  of  hope,  while  many  claim  it  is  the  color 
of  immaturity.  When  one  reads  these  interesting 
observations  of  eminent  and  well-meaning  men, 
one  gets  much  hope,  but  very  little  ripe  judgment. 

«Most  feelingly  and  without  prejudice,  Profes- 
sor Gilbert  Murray  deals  with  the  great  thought. 
The  general  impression  is  that  if  anything  can  se- 
cure peace,  it  is  the  (simple  and  pure  democracy.) 
But  will  that  be  a  guarantee  of  safety?  It  is  required  j 
that  .secret  diplomacy)  must  go,  but  is  that  pos- 
sible ?  Gilbert  Murray  sees  that  the  best  peace  guar- 
antees are  the  fears  of  the  next  European  war, 
which  he  says  will  be  much  worse  than  the  present 
one. 

«The  other  writer,  Henderson,  takes  more  near- 
ly Wilson's  attitude— that  we  must  remove  the  cause 
of  war  or  the  whole  thing  is  useless.  Lord  Edward 
Grey  sees  the  problem  solved  in  doing  away  with 
militarism,  but  he  is  very  careful  not  to  say  anything 
about  navalism.  Professor  A.  F.  Pollard  finds  it  to 
be  no  easy  matter  for  the  democracies  to  reach  an 
agreement.  <The  organization  of  the  desire  for 
peace  will  not  be  secured  by  conquering  others,  if  we 
do  not  at  the  same  time 'conquer  ourselves.)  In 
truth,  golden  words! 

«Sir  Julian  Corbett  proposes  that  only  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas  should  be  modified,  but  he  offers  no 
remedy.  (The  League  of  Nations  cannot  at  the  same 
time  give  a  nation  neutrality,  as  a  right — just  as  Eng- 
lish law  does  not  allow  a  citizen  to  stand  idle  while  a 
riot  is  taking  place.)  An  idea  for  our  pacifists  to 
consider! 

«Another  idea  calculated  to  cause  considerable 
thought  among  the  people  is  voiced  by  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock.  He  says  quite  openly  that  those  states  not 
of  the  first  power  shall  sink  to  the  level  of  the  pro- 
teges of  the  great  powers.  Denmark  and  Holland 
would  in  that  case  come  out  ahead,  (for  the  first 
time  they  would  secure  a  voice  in  all  common  dis- 
cussions, except  in  special  cases.) 

«It  is  to  be  doubted  if  such  a  league  would  be 
very  appealing  to  us  Swedes.  We  should  lose  our 
neutrality  and  should  still  have  to  fight  in  case  of 
necessity,  but  without  having  any  voice  in  the  great 
discussion.  We  have  also  no  inclination  to  attack 
anyone.  Sir  Gilbert  Murray  characterizes  the  sep- 
aration of  Norway  and  Sweden  without  war  as  the 
(great  classical  example  of  modern  times — an  event 
w'hich  filled  Europe  with  amazement.!  Would  it 
be  alluring  for  us  to  trade  away  our  right  to  govern 
our  own  affairs  for  the  opportunity  to  be  a  protege 
of  the  Great  Powers  and  to  be  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations?  The  disagreeable  point  is  that 
we  are  not  permitted  to  decide  the  point  for  our- 
selves, as  we  are  not  to  be  given  a  voice  at  the  Peace 
Conference. 

«The  seven  books  are  very  learned  and  profit- 
able. They  scatter  the  mists  and  give  us  the  bitter 
truth  instead  of  golden  fantasies.)) 

Also  in  an  editorial  on  January  14,  this  same 
paper  under  the  heading  «A  League  of  Nations  vs. 


the  Peoples'  Freedom  »  expresses  surprise  that  Pres- 
ident Wilson  can  be  in  agreement  with  the  unjust 
aims  of  the  French  and  English  as  expressed  by  the 
English  press.  In  speaking  of  the  Peace  Conference 
and  its  proceedings,  this  paper  says  that  the  Confer- 
ence is  a  self-constituted  Guardian  Chamber  for  the 
world  in  which  no  one,  not  even  neutrals,  will  have 
a  voice.  In  speaking  of  the  restrictions  which  the 
English  papers  say  will  be  placed  on  Germany,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  trade,  and  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  the  statement  that  these  restrictions,  in 
so  far  as  they  concern  Germany  and  others,  will  no 
doubt  be  enforced  by  a  League  of  Nations,  this  pa- 
per says:  «The  system  of  force  which  originated 
during  the  war  will  also  be  enforced  under  the  beau- 
tiful name  (League  of  Nations,  and  made  perma- 
nent. To  become  a  member  of  this  league  and  a  par- 
taker therein,  a  nation  must  accept,  according  to 
what  Leon  Bourgeois  says  in  the  Excelsior,  a  great 
many  conditions:  <Each  nation  which  possesses 
democratic  institutions  (!)  that  make  self-govern- 
ment possible  agrees  not  to  seek  remedial  action  in 
force  of  arms,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  League 

of  Nations  )     Of  course  it  is  understood 

that  in  all  united  undertakings  the  individuals  must 
give  up  some  of  their  rights,  but  in  this  case  it  seems 
that  the  (control)  which  shall  be  exercised  by  the 
group  of  powers  in  the  League  may  go  as  far  as  this 
group  desires. 

«In  his  great  speech  at  the  Capitol  in  Rome, 
President  Wilson  said  that  the  light  of  Freedom  and 
Justice,  which  we  have  hitherto  seen  only  on  the 
mountain  tops,  now  shines  at  our  feet.  It  seems 
impossible  that  a  man  like  Wilson,  with  his  high 
ideals,  can  be  reconciled  to  the  system  of  force,  sup- 
pression, and  unjust  interference  which  the  English 
and  French  press  place  before  us,  and  which  has 
too  long  been  practised.  The  men  who  fought  for 
America's  independence  threw  the  English  tea- 
chests  into  the  sea  rather  than  be  unjustly  imposed 
upon,  and  America  may  as  well  learn  that  the  free 
people  of  Europe  have  the  same  ideals  of  liberty 
that  the  Americans  had.» 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  kings  of  Scandi- 
navia met  in  December  1914  and  considered  a  union 
for  self-protection,  especially  for  the  preservation 
of  neutrality.  The  outcome  of  this  meeting  was  the 
appointment  of  committees  by  these  three  countries 
to  draft  a  proposed  League  of  Nations.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  league  are  not  known,  but  in  regard 
thereto,  the  Norske  Jntelligenssedler.  January  7, 
says:  «At  the  meeting  of  the  Scandinavian  kings  in 
Malmo,  Sweden,  in  December,  1914,  an  agreement 
was  reached  which  was  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
the  peoples  of  all  three  countries.  During  the  whole 
war  it  has  been  proven  that  King  Gustaf's  (Sweden) 
initiative  at  that  time  was  highly  beneficial. 

uThese  three  countries  have  many  political  af- 
fairs in  common.   It  is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped  that 
this  combined  Scandinavian  initiative  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  neutrality  can  also  be  utilized  for  the 
;  safeguarding  of  peace.   Of  course  not  much  will  de- 
|  pend  on  the  neutrals,  but  their  views  should  have 
some  weight  when  the  talk  turns  to  a  League  of  Na- 
i  tions  in  which  right  and  not  might  shall  be  the  domi- 
nating point.   We  should  like  to  see  a  continuation 
;  of  that  Scandinavian  initiative  as  a  result  of  which 
the  Scandinavian  Committee  met  in  Copenhagen  to 
(investigate  and  facilitate  the  efforts  of  the  neutral 
i  states  to  further  their  various  interests  both  during 
'  and  after  the  war.) 

«The  last  communique  on  the  work  of  the  three 
committees  (December  3,  1918)  announced  to  the 
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public  that  the  committees  had  agreed  on  a  pro- 
posal, worked  out  in  detail,  concerning  certain 
parts  of  the  organization  of  a  League  of  Nations. 
The  proposals  which  are  now  sent  to  the  govern- 
ments cover,  according  to  the  communique,  ordi- 
nary obligations  to  submit  disputes  between  the 
countries  to  arbitration  or  mediation,  the  (estab- 
lishment of  an  international  council,  of  an  interna- 
tional court,  and  of  international  investigation  and 
mediation,  and  permanent  organization  of  the  peace 
or  international  law  conferences  at  the  Hague. 

«It  will  be  noticed  that  these  proposals  empha- 
size the  adjustment  of  peoples'  rights,  which  will 
form  an  important  part  in  the  organization  of  a 
League  of  Nations.  The  inquiry  into  these  ques- 
tions was  so  far  advanced  before  the  beginning  of 
the  war  that  one  can  now  hope  with  safety  that 
these  questions  will  be  solved  at  the  great  Peace 
Conference.  The  committees  have  tried  to  state  the 
adjustments  which  they  believe  can  be  accom- 
plished, and  which  will  be  in  the  interest  of  their 
countries.  This  is  no  talk  about  an  air-castle  built  in 
Copenhagen.  The  proposals  have  very  solid  foun- 
dations. 

«The  communique  of  December  3  added  fur- 
ther, that  (the  question  of  the  attitude  of  the  north- 
ern countries  to  the  suggestions,  proposed  from  dif- 
ferent sides,  of  international  restriction  of  military 
armament,  and  of  international  means  for  the  ef- 
fective realization  of  the  organization  .  .  .  has 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  within  the  committees 
and  will  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  future..  » 

Tidens  Tegn  (Norwegian),  January  4.  however, 
ridicules  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  small  neutral 
nations  to  make  any  proposals.  It  sets  forth  two 
possibilities  for  a  league,  but  questions  whether  Nor- 
way ought  to  give  up  her  neutrality  to  belong  to  a 
league  embracing  only  the  present  Allies. 

«It  has  been  publicly  announced  that  represen- 
tatives of  the  three  northern  nations  have  made  a 
combined  proposal  in  connection  with  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  proposal  was  formulated  with  the 
aid  of  prominent  international  lawyers  and  is  quite 
remarkable.  We,  however,  do  not  know  what  the 
three  northern  nations  will  do  with  it.  Will  the}' 
deposit  it  in  the  archives  of  the  Nobel  Institute  or 
will  it  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Peace  Conference? 
And  do  the  northern  nations  propose  to  give  a  fixed 
and  complete  rule  of  conduct  in  accordance  with 
which  the  world  should  conduct  itself?  Will  any- 
thing come  of  all  this,  or  will  it  merely  be  chucked 
in  the  waste  paper  basket?  In  the  latter  case — that 
is,  if  they  propose  to  show  the  world  how  to  con- 
duct itself — the  Conference  at  Copenhagen  must  be 
set  down  as  a  humbug.  In  the  former  case,  it  be- 
tokens an  unknown,  but  not  uncalled-for,  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  Norwegian  Government.  We 
may  all  hope,  however,  that  the  Government  will 
receive  no  rebuffs  when  it  enters  the  realm  of 
greater  politics. 

((Just  what  is  the  present  outlook  for  a  League 
of  Nations  is  not  known  by  anyone,  perhaps  not 
even  by  the  three  or  four  statesmen  who  are  the 
chief  actors  in  this  drama  of  world's  history.  That 
the  question  will  be  solved  in  Paris  instead  of  in 
Copenhagen  we  all  understand.  That  a  League  of 
Nations  which  will  reconcile  and  give  justice  to  all 
nations  can  onlvbe  pushed  through  by  dint  of  much 
strife  is  equally  obvious.  Wilson  could  express 
his  Fourteen  Points  as  long  as  he  sat  in  the  United 
Stales,  but  he  must  certainly  realize  that  there  are 


|  many  times  fourteen  points  if  this  question  is  to  be 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

((One  thing  is  certain — not  the  Scandinavian 
but  the  European  Great-Power  politics  will  deter- 

j  mine  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  League.  From  this 
we  can  imagine  two  solutions:  Either  a  very  loose 
league,  embracing  all  nations;  or  a  hard  and  inti- 
mate league  embracing  the  present  Allies,  and  con- 
templating the  addition  of  single  neutrals  and  per- 
haps also  single  enemy  nations.  No  third  possibility 
is  possible,  unless  the  world  should  change  com- 
pletely. The  completed  air-castle,  erected  in  Copen- 
hagen, will  as  yet  for  years  belong  to  the  world 
of  dreams. 

«That  Norway  will  enter  into  a  League  of  Na- 
tions which  seeks  to  embrace  all  nations,  even  if  it 
is  loosely  constructed,  there  is  no  doubt.  But  will  it, 
if  it  has  a  chance,  enter  into  a  league  which  only 
embraces  the  present  Allies?  Such  a  league  may 
be  a  step  in  the  ideal  direction,  but  should  our  na- 
tion in  that  case  surrender  its  neutrality?  That  is  a 
question  which  must  be  dealt  with  when  one  talks 
of  Norway  and  the  League  of  Nations.)) 

The  Nya  Dagligl  Allehande,  January  13,  the  most 
outspoken  paper  in  Sweden  on  foreign  affairs,  pub- 
lished an  article  dealing  with  a  Baltic  League  which 
|  had  occasionally  been  hinted  at  by  English  papers. 
Referring  to  the  dispatch  in  the  Deutsche  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung  as  to  a  League  of  Nations  in  the  Baltic 
of  which  Sweden,  Norway  and  Lithuania  will  be 
I  members,  this  paper  said: 

«Of  course  it  is  assumed  that  Finland,  Esthonia 
and  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Letts  will  also  be 
included  in  this  league.    Presumably  it  is  the  in- 
creasingly difficult  task  of  solving  the  Russian  ques- 
tion which  has  been  the  cause  of  this  Entente  plan, 
!  which  is  simply  a  variant  of  the  old  Swedish  control 
|  of  the  Baltic,  although  new  <t  takes  the  form  of  sev- 
!  eral  free  na lions  instead  of  a  single  nation  such  as 
the  old  Sweden.    If  the  Swedes  were  a  young  and 
!  vain-glorious  people,   no   doubt  this  proposition 
would  seem  very  appealing  to  them.  Now,  however, 
the  dangers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Baltic  are  ex- 
tremely great,  as  is  shown  by  recent  events. 

«The  question,  however,  must  be  viewed  in  re- 
I  lation  to  the  general  European  situation.   The  rres- 
j  ent  German  Government,  to  whom  the  new  Baltic 
;  peoples  are  indebted  for  their  freedom,  neither  can, 
nor  will,  do  anything  for  them.   The  Entente  is  now 
displaying  a  great  interest  in  the  Baltic  nations,  but 
what  does  this  interest  indicate?   The  solicitude  for 
:  right  and  freedom  no  doubt  plays  a  considerable 
:  part  in  this  interest,  but  this  interest  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Entente  must  count  on  the  co-ort- 
eration  of  the  Baltic  peoples  in  order  that  Russia 
may  rise  again. 

«Thc  threatening  demonstrations  of  soldiers  in 
England,  who  wish  to  return  to  civil  life,  have  cooled 
the  Englishmen's  ardor  for  intervention  in  Russia, 
!  and  the  same  conditions  exist  in  France.  There- 
;  fore  the  Entente  would  no  doubt  like  to  see  the  Scan- 
|  dinavian  nations  take  up  the  task  of  restoring  order 
in  the  East.   The  Entente  has  also  a  material  interest 
in  the  matter,  for  its  economic  future  is  dependent 
on  peace  in  Russia,  its  political  safety  is  menaced  by 
I  the  Bolshevist  expansion. 

«While  Scandinavia  and  the  Entente  here  have 
i  a  common  interest,  a  common  labor  should  also  be 
the  consequence  of  this  interest.  The  thoughts  of  an 
|  American  intervention  in  Esthonia,  Lithuania  and 
the  land  of  the  Letts  have  not  materialized.  Of 
course  there  is  quite  a  Scandinavian  element  in  the 
American  army.  These  men  might  struggle  for  cul- 
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ture  and  order  in  Russia  without  danger  of  being  j 
smitten  by  Bolshevism.    It  is  strange  that  such  a 
plan  has  not  been  put  into  effect.)) 

The  paper  then  goes  on  to  show  that  350  years 
ago  Sweden  sent  a  similar  expedition  to  Reval.    .  . 
against  the  Russians,  and  Sweden  and  Finland  saved  j 
the  day.    The  article,  however,  insists  that  all  this  , 
should  not  be  taken  so  (sentimentally,  as  conditions 
then  and  now  are  altogether  different,  and  the  pohti-  j 
cal  situation  now  practically  makes  such  an  expedi- 
tion impossible.)   It  then  goes  on  to  say  that  a  pow- 
erful league  can  be  built  up  in  the  Baltic  by  mutual 
confidence  between  Sweden  and  Finland  and  the 
rest  of  the  adjacent  nations,  and  by  developing  their 
own  possibilities,  which  «will  confer  a  benefit  not 
only  on  the  Baltic  nations,  but  also  on  the  League  of 
Nations  in  the  widest  sense.)) 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— DUTCH 

The  Peace  Conference  and  the  League  of  Nations 
The  discussions  at  the  Paris  Conference  present 
a  particular  interest  to  Holland  inasmuch  as  impor- 
tant questions  affecting  Dutch  territory  may  be  de- 
cided there.  In  general,  the  Dutch  press  is  hopeful 
of  the  outcome  of  the  Conference,  though  it  does 
not  ignore  the  difficulties  confronting  the  establish- 
ment of  a  League  of  Nations  based  on  President 
Wilson's  Fourteen  Points;  certain  papers  reveal 
even  scepticism. 

Thus  the  Nieuwe  Rotter  damsahe  Courant  (Lib- 
eral-Germa  nophile) ,  January  21,  refers  to  the  opin- 
ion expressed  by  the  French  paper  Libre  Parole, 
which  «has  detected  a  lack  of  co-ordination  between 
theory  and  practice  at  the  Peace  Conference,))  and  I 
it  uses  mis  as  a  basis  for  the  following  comment: 
«The  small  and  the  large  nations  are  on  the  same 
footing,  yet  the  smaller  ones  have  little  to  say.  Ac- 
cording to  theory,  peace  preparations  should  be  con- 
ducted openly;  but  in  practice  the  discussions  are 
veiled  in  secrecy.  These  are  points  which  are  cer- 
tainly not  encouraging  to  those  who  hope  that  the 
eventual  peace  will  be  according  to  the  principles 
and  conditions  laid  down  by  President  Wilson.  .  .  . 

«But  there  threatens  to  be  a  divergence  be- 
tween theory  and  practice  which  is  still  more  dis- 
tinct and  dangerous.  It  would  certainly  be  regret- 
table if  a  Wilsonian  peace  were  not  brought  about, 
but  a  peace  of  an  older  regime  would  in  any  case 
be  preferable  to  no  peace  at  all.  From  the  reports 
of  the  Conference  the  impression  is  gained  that  the 
discussions,  instead  of  hastening  the  establishment 
of  peace,  in  practice  will  considerably  extend  the 
state  of  suspense  between  war  and  peace.  As  the 
world  does  not  come  to  a  standstill  while  the  gentle- 
men in  Paris  express  their  views,  many  preliminary 
measures  have  to  be  taken,  such  as  the  extension  of 
the  armistice. 

«In  this  connection  the  peace  principles,  inas- 
much as  they  are  only  to  be  known  later,  cannot  be 
taken  into  account,  and  only  the  present  situation 
is  considered.  Many  immediate  steps  for  the  re- 
sumption of  commerce  and  industry  will  have  to  be 
taken,  and  all  these  will  be  based  on  the  present 
condition  of  transition.  What  has  once  been  de- 
cided upon  and  in  effect  for  some  time  cannot  be  so 
easily  changed,  and  the  Peace  Conference  must, 
therefore,  bear  this  in  mind.  It  will  find  itself  face 
to  face  with  an  increasing  number  of  established 
facts  which  in  practice  will  in  many  ways  bring 
about  a  continuation  of  the  present  condition — 
which  is  by  no  means  a  state  of  peace. » 


Commenting  on  the  procedure  adopted  at  the 
Conference  of  leaving  questions  on  which  there  is 
no  general  agreement  for  later  discussion,  this  pa- 
per remarks:  «If  this  system  is  really  pursued,  the 
position  of  delegate  at  the  Peace  Conference  may  be 
considered  as  a  position  for  life.» 

President  Wilson's  explanations  regarding  the 
working  of  the  League  of  Nations  are  anxiously 
awaited.  The  Catholic  Maasbode,  January  21,  gath- 
ers from  unofficial  reports  that  only  the  ideas  of  the 
Allies  are  at  present  prevailing  «so  that  apparently 
no  consideration  has  been  taken  of  the  views  formed 
on  the  subject  either  by  the  neutrals  or  by  enemy 
countries.    The   exclusive  standpoint  which  has 
marked  the  Peace  Conference  from  the  outset,  is 
again  shown  in  this  instance.   And  this  attitude  be- 
comes still  more  apparent  in  view  of  the  question 
of  who  are  to  form  the  kernel  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions.   This  question  seems  answered  to  this  ex- 
tent—the Associated  Powers  will  form  the  center. 
Every  free  nation  may,  however,  join  the  League. 
As  a  result  of  the  attitude  of  the  Allies,  President 
Wilson  appears  to  view  with  confidence  the  pros- 
pects of  the  formation  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  point  of  view  of  the  other  nations,  including  the 
neutral  ones,  is  thus  evidently  ignored.    .    .  . 
The  representatives  of  the  neutral  countries  con- 
sider that  it  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  dignity 
of  their  countries  to  join  a  League  of  Nations,  when 
the  Allies  simply  place  them  before  an  accomplished 
fact  as  regards  the  laws  governing  such  a  League. » 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  League  of  Na- 
tions, the  Algemeen  Handelsblad  (Leading  Liberal), 
January  21,  reproduces  the  following  manifesto 
published  in  Holland,  the"  Scandinavian  Countries 
and  in  Switzerland  by  the  Dutch  Anti-War  League, 
the  League  of  Peace  Through  Justice,  the  World 
Union  of  the  Churches  to  Further  Good  Understand- 
ing among  Nations,  the  Roman  Catholic  Union  for 
the  Establishment  of  World  Peace,  the  Women's 
Committee  for  a  Lasting  Peace,  and  the  Theosophic 
Union  for  World  Peace : 

«The  whole  world  rejoices  over  the  fact  that  at 
last  the  war  is  ended.  Now  a  general  desire  and 
confidence  prevail  that  the  foundations  for  the  com- 
ing peace  may  be  firm  and  lasting.  The  small  neu- 
tral states  place  their  hopes  for  the  future  in  the 
League  of  Nations,  in  the  establishment  of  which 
the  governments  of  all  warring  peoples  have  agreed. 
We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  for  the  realization 
of  this  program,  and  we  heartily  support  every  ef- 
fort intended  to  bring  us  nearer  to  the  great  final 
aim__namely,  the  peaceful  and  just  solution  of  all 
international  misunderstandings  and  of  mutual  dis- 
armament. WTe  are  confident  that  the  coming 
League  of  Nations  will  assure  to  every  nationality 
the  right  to  determine  its  own  government,  and  that 
it  will  give  to  all  peoples  equal  rights  as  regards 
their  economic  development.  We  hope  that  an  in- 
ternational organization  of  justice  will  replace  in- 
ternational anarchy.  Every  endeavor  in  this  direc- 
tion is  supported  by  the  wishes  and  the  demands  of 
the  peoples.)) 

Ret  Vaderland  (Conservative),  January  21,  re- 
ferring to  the  proposed  League,  remarks:  «It  seems 
that  there  is  a  French,  an  English,  and  a  Wilsonian 
plan.  The  latter  apparently  aims  at  reconciling  the 
English  and  French  conceptions.  The  veil  of  secrecy 
i  which  covers  everything  is  slightly  pierced  by  the 
i  report  that  President  Wilson,  in  agreement  with 
Lloyd  George,  intends  to  admit  Germany  and  Russia 
to  the  League  of  Nations.   Most  probably  France  is 
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opposed  to  this.  There  is  moreover  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  other  respects  between  England  and 
America  on  one  hand,  and  France,  seconded  by 
Italy,  on  the  other.  It  is  believed  that  Wilson  might 
be  inclined  to  support  England's  opinion  that  a  ; 
huge  British  fleet  will  be  necessary  in  the  future,  in 
exchange  for  England's  co-operation  in  subduing 
the  demands  of  France  and  Italy  as  regards  the  de- 
feated enemy. 

«It  is  also  known  that  Wilson  does  not  favor 
intervention  in  Russia,  and  that  a  large  part  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  England  supports  him  in  this  respect; 
while  Clemenceau  is  said  to  advocate  immediate 
action,  so  as  to  furnish  French  investors  with  hopes 
of  repayment  of  the  Russian  coupons. 


«It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  what  attitude  Wil- 
son will  take  toward  his  English  friends  when  the 
Sinn  Feiners  and  the  South  Africans  will  present 
their  demands  for  the  right  of  self-government — 
questions  which  have  already  been  raised.  .  The 
neutrals  fear  that  the  plans  for  the  League  of  Na- 
tions will  be  formed  without  their  being  consulted, 
and  that  they  will  simply  have  to  say  whether  or  not 
they  are  willing  to  join  the  League  under  the  con- 
ditions decided  upon.  For  the  present,  the  whole 
plan  seems  one  for  a  Society  of  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Powers  rather  than  one  for  a  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  we  fear  that  the  conditions  of  admission 
for  the  Central  Powers  and  the  neutral  nations  will 
be  exceedingly  severe.)) 
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The  German  National  Assembly 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  event  that  has 
taken  place  in  Germany  since  the  Revolution  is  the 
election  of  the  National  Constituent  Assembly  on 
January  19,  1919.  This  body  alone  will  determine 
the  future  government,  the  constitution,  and  in  fact 
the  whole  complexion  of  the  country.  Moreover, 
the  German  people  are  fully  aware  of  its  impor- 
tance. «Not  an  election  day,  but  a  fateful  day;  for 
us  and  for  our  children)),  says  the  Deutsche  Tages- 
zeitimg,  January  19  (Berlin,  «stand  pat»  Conserva- 
tive). '  «The  right  to  vote  has  become  the  duty  to 
vote»  is  a  slogan  repeated  by  nearly  every  party.  A 
clear  proof  of  the  popular  interest  taken  is  seen  in 
the  number  of  ballots  cast:  out  of  a  population  of 
approximately  70,000,000,  28,500,000  voted.  They 
raised  11,112,450  voices  for  the  Social  Democrats  (or 
Majority  Socialists)  and  5,552,938  for  the  Democrats, 
their  nearest  rival  (see  Vorwaerts,  January  21).  This 
is  the  fact  that  stands  out  above  all  others.  Inter- 
preted in  terms  of  deputies,  it  means  that  the  Social 
Democrats  will  form  much  the  largest  faction,  but 
not  a  majority,  of  the  Assembly.  Die  Freiheit,  Jan- 
uary 14  (Independent  Socialist,  Berlin),  says  that  the 
two  Socialist  groups  together  will  control  45%  of  the 
seats.  It  will  take  all  four  middle  class  parties, 
which  do  not  agree  within  themselves,  to  offset  this 
proportion.  February  6, 1919,  is  the  date  set  for  the 
convening  of  the  Assembly,  and  Weimar,  Central 
Germany,  the  place  of  meeting. 

The  issues  set  before  the  people,  in  attempting 
to  decide  their  votes,  were  mainly  negative.  Three 
large  bourgeois  parties  denounced  the  Social  Demo- 
crats. The  German  National  Volkspartei  (former 
Conservatives)  shrieked  calumnies  at  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  which,  it  said,  was  the  chamnion  of  the 
Jews  (see  Berliner  Tageblatt,  January  8).  Practi- 
cally the  only  new  policies  that  have  appeared  are 
those  of  the  Democrats,  and  they  have  not  been 
elaborated  much  further  than  their  name.  The 
three  large  reactionary  groups,  Conservatives,  Cen- 
trists, and  large-scale  Industrialists,  have  cleverly 
disguised  themselves  with  new  names.  Each  one 
now  calls  itself  a  Volkspartei  or  Popular  party.  The 
Berliner  Tageblatt,  January  18  (Democratic),  can- 
not conceal  its  amazement  over  the  speedy  transfor- 
mation of  the  Junkers,  Pan-Germans,  anti-Semites 
and  Conservatives  into  a  German  National  People's 
Party. 

RESULTS 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  January  26,  publishes 
the  most  exact  election  results  that  have  yet  been 
received,  though  it  expressly  states  that  these  are 
still  open  to  minor  corrections.  The  edition  for  Jan- 
uary 25  gives  the  same  figures  for  deputies,  but  also 
adds  the  number  of  popular  votes  cast.  From  it  is 
quoted  the  following  table: 

Deputies.  Votes. 

Social  Democrats    165  11,112,450 

Bourgeois : 

Christian  Volkspartei  (Centrum)    91  5,368,804 

German  Democratic  Party   75  5.552,936 

German  National  Volkspartei    38  2,739,196 

(Junkers  and  Conservatives) 


German  Volkspartei    22  1,106,408 

(Large  scale  Industrialists; 

Independent  Socialists   22  2,186,305 

Different  parties    8 

Totals  : 

Socialists    187 

Bourgeois    226 

Parties  of  the  Left  (Democratic)    262 

Parties  of  the  Right  (Reactionary)    151 

Doubtful    8 

In  outstanding  questions  the  parties  will  stand 
!  together  as  units;  sometimes  in  matters  of  the  gre.it- 
!  est  importance,  they  will  coalesce  into  two  large 
j  groups,  progressive  and  reactionary.    In  minor  af- 
fairs, there  will  be  much  bickering  within  parties, 
especially  in  the  Christian  Volkspartei. 

Each  party  has  a  different  way  of  interpreting 
I  the  election  results.    Naturally,  likewise,  as  is  the 
case  after  our  own  elections,  each  one  is  optimistic 
over  its  own  returns.    The  partisan  sheets  (includ- 
j  ing  almost  all  the  papers)  did  not  wait  for  the  final 
figures,   but  commenced  their  explanations  and 
!  paeans  of  triumph  on  January  20th  and  21st.   It  will 
!  be  well  to  look  into  the  explanations  given  by  the 
j  Social  Democrats,  Independent  Socialists,  Demo- 
crats, and  one  variety  of  Conservatives  of  their  own 
votes,  and  then  to  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole 
by  reviewing  one  or  two  articles  of  a  comparatively 
non-partisan  tinge. 

SOCIAL  DEMOCRATS 

Vorwaerts,  January  23  (official  organ  of  the 
party) :  «Even  if  the  22  Independent  Socialists  show 

|  themselves  ready  for  positive  co-operation  (which  is 

I  more  than  doubtful),  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
will  not  be  able  to  dispose  of  a  majority.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  will  be  so  strong  that  the  formation  of 

j  a  majority  against  it  will  also  be  practically  impos- 
sible. The  only  alternative  remaining  will  be  to  try 
to  create  an  understanding  with  a  middle  class  party 
like  the  Democrats;  together  with  these  we  shall 
have  the  strength  to  build  up  a  constitutional  demo- 
cratic Republic.))  Vorwaerts,  January  22,  adds: 
(.Everything  now  depends  upon  whether  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  will  show  enough  real  democratic  con- 
viction and  social  understanding  to  work  in  whole 
or  in  part  with  the  Social  Democratic  Party.    .   .  . 

1  A  large  part  of  the  Independent  Socialist  vote  was 
polled  in  Berlin,  which  is  only  natural  in  view  of  the 

;  fact  that  the  metropolis,  in  spite  of  war,  revolution, 
and  disorder,  has  always  remained  a  thoroughly 

!  Socialistic  city.  The  suppression  of  the  Spartacus 
uprising  strengthened  their  vote  instead  of  weaken- 
ing it,  not  on  account  of  sympathy  with  the  Bolshe- 
vist ideas,  but  simply  from  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the 
under  dog.  A  great  number  of  the  independent 
voters,  however,  are  certainly  neither  Spartacists 
nor  Bolshevists,  but  merely  Social  Democrats  with 

'  a  more  sensitive  tendency  toward  radicalism.   .   .  . 

;  The  significance  of  the  vote  in  Berlin  is  this:  two- 
thirds  for  Socialism,  three-fourths  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  Democracy. » 

INDEPENDENT  SOCIALISTS 

The  Independent  view  may  be  seen  in  Die  Frei- 
heit, January  24  (Berlin).   Its  guiding  thought  is  that 
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the  Radical  defeat  was  due  to  lack  of  organization. 
«The  result  of  the  elections  is  a  gratifying  beginning 
for  our  party.  According  to  the  latest  reports,  the 
Independent  Social  Democratic  Party  has  carried 
about  eight  per  cent  of  the  total  votes  cast.  More- 
over, this  result  was  obtained  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
our  party  did  not  have  its  own  press  and  party  or- 
ganization save  in  a  few  of  the  37  electoral  districts. 
In  many  places,  particularly  the  large  cities,  it  is 
true  that  the  Independents  gained  no  votes  at  all; 
but  wherever  the  organization  had  been  at  work  for 
some  time  and  wherever  the  party  received  the  sup- 
port of  an  Independent  press,  there  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  artisan  class  remained  true  to 
us.  In  short,  the  results  in  the  labor  quarters  of  Ber- 
lin, the  districts  of  Halle-Merseburg,  Leipzig,  Thur- 
ingia,  and  the  lower  Rhine  show  that  broad  circles 
of  workingmen  have  recognized  and  supported  the 
principles  of  the  Independent  Socialist  party;  and 
that  only  organization  and  explanation  are  neces- 
sarv  to  win  over  the  whole  artisan  class.    .    .  . 

"  ((The  two  Social  Democratic  parties  together 
have  carried  about  45  per  cent  of  all  votes  cast.  .  .  . 
That  Socialism  at  the  very  outset  did  not  succeed  in 
winning  a  majority  of  the  vote  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  great  masses  of  the  people  were  not 
sufficiently  enlightened  as  to  the  causes  for  the  sud- 
den convocation  of  the  National  Assembly.  More- 
over, a  number  of  working  people,  by  no  means  in- 
significant, were  disgusted  with  the  intrigues  of  the 
Majority  Socialist  Government,  and  so  refrained 
from  participating  in  the  elections.  This  was  the 
case  not  only  in  Greater  Berlin  but  also  in  a  large 
number  of  other  cities. »  To  sum  up,  in  the  words 
of  the  Taegliche  Runds(  hau,  January  21 :  «The  Inde- 
pendents in  the  National  Assembly  may  be  strong 
enough  to  damage,  destroy,  and  rail  at  the  blood- 
hounds Ebert,  Scheidemann,  and  Noske,  but  not 
strong  enough  to  do  any  creative  work.» 

DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  Republic,  many  Liberal  ele- 
ments arose  in  Germany  that  could  find  no  place 
in  any  of  the  old  parties.  They  thoroughly  approved 
of  the  new  order  of  things,  were  Republicans  pure 
and  simple,  but  did  not  approve  of  Socialism.  These 
elements  formed  the  Democratic  Party,  procuring 
as  their  press  organs  two  of  the  sanest  newspapers 
in  Germany,  the  Vossische  Zeitung  and  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt.  For  a  brand  new  party,  with  a  brand 
new  program,  their  success  in  the  recent  elections 
was  astonishing.  In  point  of  fact  they  came  out 
second  only  to  the  Social  Democrats,  for  the  number 
of  Centrum  delegates,  though  a  little  higher  in  num- 
ber, includes  two  South-German  factions  which  may 
not  agree  with  the  mother  party  on  all  occasions. 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  January  22,  therefore, 
lias  ground  in  saying:  «The  election  of  the  German 
National  Assembly  has  brought  a  brilliant  victory 
to  the  German  Democratic  Party.  Our  party  will 
be  called  upon  to  take  a  prominent  position  in  the 
defense  of  German  civil  rights.))  The  same  paper 
for  January  21  tells  how  the  Democrats  refused  to 
pool  candidates  with  the  other  bourgeois  parties, 
because  they  were  determined  to  preserve  an 
untrammeled  freedom  of  action.  The  Vossisehe 
Zeitung,  January  19,  proclaims  the  probability  of 
co-operation  with  the  Social  Democrats. 

REACTIONARIES 

Since  the  Christian  Volkspartei  is  not  a  fair 
representative  of  the  reactionary  bourgeois  classes 


(its  only  definite  aim  being  the  defense  of  Catholic- 
ism), it  seems  better  to  hear  the  German  National 
Volkspartei  in  defence  of  Conservative  interests. 
Its  most  irrepressible  organ,  the  Kreuz  Zeitung, 
January  21,  interprets  the  elections  thus:  «The 
German  National  Volkspartei  could  not,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  expect  to  gain  a  commanding  in- 
fluence in  the  National  Assembly.  The  party  should 
be  satisfied  if  it  has  prevented  the  emergence  of  a 
Social  Democratic  majority  and  ensured  to  its  own 
ideals  so  strong  a  representation  that  they  cannot  be 
heedlessly  set  aside.    This  end  has  been  achieved. 

uln  the  cities  especially,  witness  Berlin,  the  re- 
turns have  been  uniformly  satisfactory,  whereas 
from  the  rural  districts,  so  far  as  one  may  judge  at 
this  juncture,  they  might  have  been  a  little  more 
weighty.  The  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  With 
the  demobilization  of  the  troops,  there  was  an  ac- 
cess of  Social  Democratic  spirit  in  the  villages.  At 
the  front,  in  the  zone  of  communications,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  home  garrisons,  the  rural  soldiers 
were  much  exposed  to  Social  Democratic  influences, 
and  succumbed  to  them  more  readily  than  the  sol- 
diers from  the  cities  who  had  long  been  used  to  par- 
tisan activity.  Moreover  in  the  country  the  results 
of  Social  Democratic  mismanagement  have  not  yet 
come  to  light.  In  the  cities — and  again  especially 
in  Berlin — the  anarchy  of  the  Spartacus  uprising 
has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  to  the  blessings 
of  a  Social  Democratic  regime,  a  circumstance 
which  won  the  conservative  parties  many  votes. » 

REVIEWS  OF  THE  WHOLE  ELECTION 

Ebert,  head  of  the  Social  Democratic  Govern- 
ment, summed  up  the  results  as  follows  to  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Koelnisehe  Zeitung  (see  the  Muench- 
ner  Neueste  Naehrichten,  January  25):  «The  elec- 
tion has  given  us  the  right  to  continue  to  conduct 
the  government  in  the  name  of  the  people.  We 
have  not  a  majority,  but  we  have  enough  votes  to 
show  unmistakably  that  the  Social  Democratic  party 
is  the  strongest  and  most  widely  disseminated  party 
in  the  country.  We  are  the  only  ones  who  can  show 
a  strong  increase  in  followers.  All  others  have 
lost,  though  least  of  all  the  Centrum,  which  gained 
much  by  woman  suffrage.))  (This  statement  can 
hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  number  of  votes  cast 
for  the  Democrats,  a  party  which  did  not  exist  at 
the  previous  election).  «The  German  National  Volks- 
partei (Pan-German)  has  saved  only  a  scanty  rem- 
nant of  its  constituency;  for  its  members,  this  elec- 
tion has  indeed  been  a  popular  condemnation.  If 
they  had  not  resorted  to  the  unnatural  expedient  of 
pooling  candidates,  these  instigators  of  the  war 
would  not  have  gained  their  present  small  vote. 
The  Democrats  have  come  out  comparatively  well. 
It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  they  can 
remain  a  united  party,  with  united  ideals.  They 
contain  too  many  members  of  the  old  National 
Liberal  Party  to  be  trusted  completely  in  their 
democratic-republican  protestations.  The  Inde- 
pendent Social  Democrats  have  remained  what  they 
always  were  beforehand,  a  tiny  minority,  their 
claims  to  equality  with  us  having  been  judged  cor- 
rectly. With  the  German  Volkspartei,  led  by  Strese- 
mann  and  Biesser,  they  have  suffered  the  heaviest 
defeat  of  all. 

«We  Social  Democrats  have  been  called  upon 
to  determine  the  outlines  of  future  Germany.  .  .  . 
The  party  which  shares  the  composition  of  the  gov- 
ernment with  us,  knows  that  it  will  have  to  co-oper- 
ate not  only  in  a  Democratic,  but  also  in  a  Socialistic 
sense.    We  do  not  recognize  the  National  Assembly 
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as  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  but  rather  as  a  con- 
firmation of  the  revolutionary  results  already 
achieved.  That  must  be  the  fundamental  principle 
of  any  party  which  hopes  to  work  with  us.» 

According  to  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  January 
23,  «the  principle  of  democracy  has  won  a  definite 
triumph,  no  matter  whether  interpreted  by  the  Ma- 
jority Socialists  or  by  the  Democrats.  To  them 
the  will  of  the  people  has  entrusted  the  construc- 
tion of  the  future  government.  .  .  .  There  can 
be  no  talk  of  a  bourgeois  coalition  against  the  Social- 
ists, for  unity  does  not  exist  among  the  bourgeois 
parties.  The  Democrats  have  repulsed  it  from  the 
very  beginning.  .  .  .  The  land  barons  and  in- 
dustrial barons  have  been  overwhelmed  in  spite 
of  their  attempts  to  disguise  themselves  with  popu- 
lar names.  With  them  goes  the  last  trace  of  the  old 
regime,  of  which  they  were  the  first  and  main  sup- 
port. This  defeat  would  have  turned  into  a  collapse 
if  the  Spartacus  terror  had  not  driven  many  fearful 
ones  into  the  arms  of  the  opposite  extreme.  Like- 
wise, Adolf  Hoffmann's  threat  to  separate  church 
and  state  alienated  some  pious  people  from  the  side 
of  democracy.  .  .  .  But  in  the  end,  the  net  re- 
sult simmers  down  to  the  fact  that  all  the  legal  crea- 
tive work  of  the  future  will  be  intrusted  to  Socialism 
or  Democracy.)) 

SECTIONAL  PECULIARITIES 

The  main  sectional  peculiarities  can  be  dis- 
missed in  a  few  words.  The  Press  Review,  Janu- 
ary 23,  calls  attention  to  the  strength  of  Catholicism 
(the  Christian  Volkspartei)  in  South  Germany.  It 
triumphed  even  over  Socialism  in  Bavaria.  The 
Koelnische  Zeitung,  January  20,  emphasizes  the 
same  peculiarity  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in 
the  territory  occupied  by  Allied  troops.  According 
to  the  Koelnische  Volkszeitung,  January  22,  the 
Christian  Volkspartei  won  eight  seats  in  the  district 
of  Cologne- Aix-la-Chapelle-Treves,  while  its  nearest 
rival,  the  Social  Democrats,  gained  only  three. 

In  the  Eastern  Marches,  the  Conservatives  won 
proportionally  more  votes  than  elsewhere,  for  their 
spirit  of  Pan-Germanism  attracted  a  number  of  peo- 
ple threatened  by  the  dangers  of  Polish  invasion. 
In  the  district  of  Posen,  the  German  National  Volks- 
partei won  five  out  of  fourteen  seats.  Going  to  the 
other  extreme,  the  strength  of  the  Independent  vote 
in  Berlin  has  already  been  explained.  Its  candidate, 
Eichorn  (a  Spartacist)  beat  the  Democrat,  Nau- 
mann,  by  over  50.000  votes  (see  Vorwaerts,  January 
20).  .  .  .  The  rest  of  the  Radical  deputies  were 
elected  from  the  industrial  regions  of  Saxony  and 
the  Rhine  V alley. 

All  this  throws  the  main  stronghold  of  Social 
Democracy  into  Prussia.  It  augurs  distinctly  well 
for  a  Majority  Socialist  victory  in  the  elections  for 
the  Prussian  Assembly  on  Sunday,  January  26.  The 
definite  results  of  these  elections  have  not  yet  been 
received  from  the  German  papers. 

SEAT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY 

After  much  discussion  it  was  decided  by  the 
Council  of  People's  Commissioners  not  to  hold  the 
session  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  Berlin,  but 
in  Weimar,  famous  as  the  home  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  a  little  town  of  30,000  inhabitants  in  Thu- 
ringia.  Although  there  was  some  talk  of  transfer- 
ring the  Government  there  as  well,  this  was  not  done 
on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  Central  Council 
of  Workmen  and  Soldiers.  Naturally,  even  the 
limited  decision  did  not  meet  with  unmerited  ap- 
proval in  the  press,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 


article  from  the  Taeg'iche  Rundschau,  January  21, 
(Reactionary,  Berlin).  «The  transfer  of  the  National 
Assembly  to  Weimar  is  due  mainly  to  a  desire  to 
please  the  South  German  states.  There  is  no  in- 
tention of  changing  the  government  as  well. 

«The  Ebert-Scheidmann  regime  says:  (The 
Government  chose  Weimar  for  political  reasons. 
It  believes  that  it  can  advertise  German  unity  best, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  fixing  on  a  place  in 
which  all  Germans  can  unite.  This  and  the  fear 
that  the  National  Assembly  might  be  disturbed  in 
its  work  by  the  prevalence  of  unemployment  in  the 
capital,  were  decisive  factors  in  determining  against 
Berlin.  On  the  positive  side,  Weimar  seemed  to 
fulfill  requirements  best.  .  .  .  The  Prussian 
Ministers  naturally  objected,  and  proposed  the 
town  of  Potsdam  as  an  alternative,  but  finally  gave 
in  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  All  possible  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  to  provide  adequate  com- 
munication facilities  between  the  Government  in 
Prussia  and  the  National  Assembly  in  Saxe-Weimar, 
by  instituting  express  trains,  new  telephone  lines, 
telegraphs,  etc.    .    .  .> 

«For  the  first  time  since  the  founding  of  the 
Empire,  but  unhappily  not  for  the  last,  Berlin  has 
been  abandoned  as  the  political  center  of  Germany. 

.  .  .  The  South  and  West  are  in  revolt  against 
Berlin  and  will  not  allow  the  National  Assembly  to 
sit  there.  It  is  they  who  designate  Weimar.  Un- 
fortunately the  Berlin  Government  has  had  to 
yield.  However  deplorable  this  may  seem,  the  ar- 
guments against  Berlin  cannot  be  refuted.  A  Na- 
tional Assembly  constrained  to  expect  at  any  mo- 
ment the  threats  and  invasions  of  an  irresponsible 
street  mob  could  accomplish  its  tasks  only  with  the 
utmost  difficulty.  And  the  delegates  who  after 
their  daily  work  would  have  to  make  their  way 
home  through  scenes  of  violence  and  shooting, 
would  find  the  Berlin  of  today  little  to  their  liking. 
The  capital  is  receiving  a  bitter  lesson  but  perhaps 
sdso  a  profitable  one.  The  abandonment  of  the  city 
will  not  make  a  favorable  impression  abroad.  There 
will  be  talk  of  incipient  disintegration  in  the  Empire 
and  of  the  impotence  of  the  Government  to  control 
order  in  its  own  home.  The  question  still  remains 
whether  Weimar  can  provide  the  requisite  facili- 
I  ties  for  housing  delegates,  representatives  of  the 
Government,  and  the  press  correspondents.  In  our 
opinion,  the  city  chosen  should  at  least  have  been  a 
little  larger  and  more  commodious.)) 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  January  22,  writing 
under  the  mistaken  impression  that  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment too  was  to  be  changed,  condemns  unre- 
servedly the  abandonment  of  Berlin.   «It  has  caused 
j  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  people,  and  will 
!  deal  the  heaviest  blow  imaginable  to  German  unity. 

It  will  create  the  impression  that  the 
Separatist  Movement  has  arisen  to  a  schism.  More- 
over, the  Spartacists  and  terrorists,  whose  uprising 
has  just  been  silenced,  will  take  courage  again  and 
regard  this  flight  as  a  personal  triumph.  .  .  . 
It  is  apparent  that  a  large  part  of  the  visitors  will 
not  be  able  to  find  suitable  accomodations,  and  will 
have  to  live  in  the  neighboring  towns  of  Erfurt, 
Apolda,  and  Jena.  The  unpleasant  prospect  looms 
up  of  opening  a  system  of  interurban  communica- 
tion between  the"  different  cities.  Each  delegate 
will  be  assigned  one  chamber,  and  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  change  it  for  more  comfortable  quarters.)) 
In  conclusion,  what  will  be  the  main  tasks  be- 
fore the  Weimar  Assemblv,  when  it  meets  on  Febru- 
ary 6?  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  January  22,  and 
the  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachriehten,  January  22. 
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boil  them  down  to  three:  (1)  The  election  of  a 
permanent  government,  to  take  the  place  of  the  pro- 
visional Council  of  People's  Commissioners  and 
the  Central  Council  of  Workmen  and  Soldiers. 
(2)  The  drafting  of  a  new  Constitution  for  Ger- 
many. An  outline  for  this  has  already  been  drawn 
up  by  the  Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Dr. 
Preuss.  (3)  The  ratification  of  a  definite  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  Interallied  Conference  in  Paris. 
Besides  these  three  main  issues,  there  may  be  minor 
questions  of  finance  and  taxes  to  be  regulated. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— SCANDINAVIAN 

The  German  Elections 

The  Scandinavian  press,  especially  the  Swedish, 
agrees  that  the  Spartacus  revolution  did  a  great 
deal  to  prevent  the  complete  victory  of  the  Social 
Democrats.  Two  of  the  old  Conservatives,  the 
Svenska  Da gbla.de t  and  Aftonbladet,  also  Swedish, 
make  light  of  the  Social  Democratic  victory.  Most 
of  the  papers  see  a  great  liberal  influence  in  the 
coming  German  Republic;  all  of  them  are  well 
pleased  that  Germany  has  taken  the  first  step 
toward  the  formation  of  a  stable  government. 

The  Danish  Politiken,  January  22,  is  typical. 
«The  elections  in  Germany  have  been  of  extreme 
importance  to  the  country.  The  German  people 
have,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  been  masters  of 
their  own  fate.  If  the  elections  had  been  held  in 
November,  the  political  situation  in  Germany  was 
such  that  the  Social  Democrats  would  have  received 
an  absolute  majority.  But  conditions  have  changed 
and  the  victory  is  much  smaller  than  it  would  have 
been  had  the  elections  been  held  two  months  ago. 
The  Social  Democrats  received  a  greater  number 
of  votes  than  any  other  party.  The  election  signi- 
fies that  the  Independents  have  no  future  as  an  in- 
dependent party  in  Germany.  In  a  few  places  like 
Berlin  and  Lepzig  they  are  still  strong,  but,  taken 
as  a  whole,  they  have  lost.  The  Social  Democrats 
have  also  won  a  victory  on  the  Right,  but  here  they 
will  have  to  share  honors  with  the  Democratic  Peo- 
ple's Party.  It  is  these  two  parties  who  have  won 
the  Conservative  block. 

«The  two  (democratic  parties  will  hardly  re- 
ceive the  majority  in  the  National  Assembly.  Against 
them  will  stand  the  remaining  groups.  It  would  be 
a  misfortune  for  Germany  if  this  should  mean  that 
the  Social  Democratic  Government  is  shaking  be- 
cause of  a  united  opposition  against  it.  The  Social 
Democrats  would  lose  their  power  over  the  people 
and  new  revolutions  would  be  the  result.  However, 
the  case  is  not  so  bad  as  this.  The  election  has 
called  the  former  (Liberals)  to  a  task  which  com- 
bines them  neither  to  the  Right  nor  to  the  Clericals, 
nor  to  the  Junkers  nor  to  the  Stresemann  (Camou- 
flage) party,  but  to  the  Left,  for  in  co-operation  with 
the  Social  Democrats,  they  will  write  the  constitu- 
tional laws  of  the  new  Germany.  This  is  the  great 
result  of  the  election.  The  policy  which  will  work 
out  the  future  in  Germany  lies  in  the  co-operation 
between  the  Social  Democrats  and  the  Radical 
Party. » 

Tbe  Verdens  Gang  (Norwegian),  January  22,  is 
also  full  of  hope  for  the  new  order  of  things.  «The 
old  parties  have  gone  into  the  melting  pot — the  re- 
sult is  the  new  Democratic  Party  with  a  good  alloy 
of  the  National  Liberals  and  the  old  Progressive 
Party.  This  will  be  the  next  largest  party  in  the. 
National  Assembly  and  the  party  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  give  Germany  new  political  strength.  Next 
comes  the  Centrum,  or  the  new  Christian  Party. 


One  cannot  but  regard  this  party  with  scepticism 
as  the  Protestants  have  united  themselves  with  the 
Catholics.  It  is  claimed  that  this  will  end  the  re- 
ligious fight.  Last  of  all  come  the  Conservatives 
and  the  Independent  Socialists.  The  Conservatives 
have  also  discarded  their  old  name  and  call  them- 
selves the  German  Nationals.  This  party  has  an 
|  election  brother  in  a  new  party,  which  is  formed  of 
the  National  Liberals'  right  flank  and  which  is 
called  the  German  Volkspartei. 

«The  Democrats  have  all  through  the  election 
tried  to  hinder  the  Majority  Socialists  from  getting 
an  absolute  majority  in  the  Assembly.  However, 
they  intend  to  work  together  and  it  is  hoped  that 
these  two  parties  may  produce  men  who  can  lift  the 

!  German  politics  to  a  standard  which  shall  assure 

j  democracy  in  Germany.)) 

The  Swedish  Ultra-Conservatives,  the  Afton- 
bladet and  Svenska  Dagbladet,  do  not  concede  the 
Social  Democrats  such  a  great  victory.  The  Afton- 
bladet, January  22,  says:  «The  vote  seems  to  show 
that  the  Social  Democrats  have  seen  their  best  days, 
even  if  the  general  change  in  voting  placed  the 
power  in  their  hands.  The  masses  of  the  people  are 
not  satisfied  with  it;  the  more  it  goes  towards  the 
Left,  the  greater  is  this  dissatisfaction.  The  Lib- 
erals are  in  strong  position  and  stand  a  good  chance 
of  electing  their  man  Naumann  to  the  Presidenc}r.» 

The  Svenska  Dagbladet  of  the  same  date,  in 
commenting  on  the  fact  that  the  bourgeois  elements 
control  about  one-third  of  the  votes,  says:  «A  beau- 
tiful result,  and  a  good  omen  for  a  peaceful  and 
sensible  development,  as  the  majority  Socialists  are 
also  cured  of  their  radicalism.)) 

Most  of  the  papers  agree  that  it  was  a  real  So- 
cial Democratic  victory,  but  that  the  victory  would 
have  been  very  great,  perhaps  decisive,  if  it  had 
j  taken  place  immediately  after  the  armistice.  The 
Nya  Daglight  Allehanda  (Swedish),  January  22, 
says:    «If  the  Government  had  caused  the  elections 
to  take  place  early  in  November  after  the  armistice, 
the  Social  Democrats  would  undoubtedly  have  won 
I  a  great  victory.    But  it  waited — and  did  not  count 
j  on  Spartacus.    The  Spartacus  trouble  drove  many 
voters  away  from  the  party. 

((Germany  will  not  be  a  socialistic  republic,  but 
it  will  be  a  social  republic,  which  will  not  offer  the 
advantages  of  the  old  government.  It  depends  now 
|  on  the  Entente  whether  the  German  people,  who 
■  with  such  a  giant  majority  have  expressed  them- 
selves for  a  peaceful  development  of  their  national 
life,  can  accomplish  this.  Hunger  and  lack  of  work 
are  the  threatening  shadows  of  the  future.)) 

Dagens  Nyheter  (Swedish),  January  23,  is  of  the 
same  opinion.  « Three  points  are  to  be  noted  in  the 
German  vote — modesty  of  the  Social  Democratic 
victory,  the  rising  influence  of  the  Liberals  and  the 
lack  of  improvement  in  conditions  for  the  parties  on 
the  Right.)!  This  paper  also  agrees  with  the  others 
in  saying  that  the  Spartacus  revolution  was  the 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Social  Democrats  to  win 
a  decisive  victory;  it  says,  further,  that  it  was  also 
due  to  the  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Ebert-Scheidemann  and  their  party  to  pre- 
serve order,  both  internally  and  externally,  against 
the  Poles. 

The  general  tone  of  the  press  seems  to  be  a  con- 
viction that  the  result  of  the  election  as  a  whole  is 
a  great  victory  for  self-government  and  Germanv, 
even  if  no  especial  party  won  a  decisive  triumph. 
The  Danish  Social  Demokraten,  January  22,  after 
expressing  itself  on  Spartacus,  expresses  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  press:    «The  Spartacus  Group — the 
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German  Bolshevists — have  gone  out  of  business. 
But  it  has  done  much  damage.  When  the  Social 
Democrats  received  only  about  45%  of  the  total  vote 
instead  of  a  majority,  it  was  due  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  Spartacus  Group,  who  had  caused  the  Ger- 
man people  as  a  whole  to  doubt  whether  the  Social 
Democratic  working  class  was  mature  enough  and 
disciplined  enough  to  lead  alone  Germany's  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy  through  the  terrible 
crisis.    .    .  . 

<(The  Social  Democrats  have  not  secured  a  ma- 
jority in  the  National  Assembly,  but  they  have  be- 
come by  far  the  strongest  party  and  they  will  in  the 
greatest  measure  influence  the  new  constitution.  In 
the  ensuing  elections — for  the  Reichstag,  city  elec- 
tions and  local  elections — they  will  strongly  mani- 
fest themselves  and  the  best  elements  in  the  Inde- 
pendent groups  will  rejoin  the  old  party.  They  have 
Germany's  future  in  their  hands.  Social  Democracy 
has  steered  Germany  through  the  crisis  from  No- 
vember 9  to  January  19  and  has  given  the  new  Re- 
public a  Constitutional  Assembly.  Germany  is  and 
will  be  a  republic— an  immense  step  forward  from 
the  control  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  Junker  class.  On 
the  foundation  of  Democracy,  Socialism  will  be 
built,  stone  by  stone,  more  and  more  enlightened 
and  progressive,  and  a  better  and  better  organized 
Social  Democracy.  Its  development  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  economic  and  cultural  development. 
It  cannot  be  forced,  but  it  can  be  hastened  or  hin- 
dered just  as  the  working  class  will  work  in  unison 
or  allow  itself  to  be  ruined  by  following  a  will-o'- 
the-wisp.)) 

The  Berlingske  Tidende  (Danish),  January  21, 
dicusses  the  election  generally  and  then  endorses 
Naumann  for  the  first  President  of  Germany.  «The 
Socialistic  parties  will  be  strongest  in  the  National 
Assembly,  but  they  will  not  have  a  majority.  The 
belief  is  correct  that  the  Socialists  will  have  the 
main  influence  in  the  coming  ministry  with  Ebert 
as  Chancellor,  but  that  the  opposition  parties  will 
have  the  deciding  word  concerning  the  election  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  highly  regarded 
Liberal  politician,  Friedrich  Naumann,  has  already 
been  pointed  out  as  the  first  President.  This  is 
grounded  on  the  fact  that  Naumann  stands  first  on 
the  list  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  on  the  assump- 
tion that  this  party  will  have  the  most  numerous 
representation  next  to  the  Social  Democrats.  The 
greatest  interest  is  at  present  centered  around  the 
big  question :  the  organization  of  the  future  Repub- 
lic, Germany.)) 

The  paper  concludes  with  the  statement  that 
«the  great  idealist  Friedrich  Naumann  is  a  suitable 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  but  hard  fights  may 
be  expected  regarding  the  government  plan  of  the 
two-chamber  system.)) 

The  Folhets  Dagblad  Politiken,  the  extreme 
Radical  paper  of  Sweden,  is  quite  disgusted  with 
the  outcome  of  the  elections  in  Germany.  After 
extolling  Liebknecht  and  what  he  tried  to  do,  it  says: 
«The  Socialistic  Republic  is  but  a  myth.  The  Ger- 
man Revolution,  which  could  have  been  a  socialistic 
revolution  and  could  have  founded  a  strong  labor 
republic,  has  through  treason  ended  in  a  capitalistic 
victory.  The  Social  Democratic  Party  got  a  larger 
number  of  votes  than  any  of  the  others  because  it 
was  better  organized,  and  because  it  had  more 
money.  It  could  thus  control  hundreds  of  news- 
papers compared  with  the  eleven  small  papers  of 
the  Independent  Socialists.    .    .    .    The  German 


vote  is  only  the  result  of  a  white  terror  and  of  ;i 
!  capitalistic  dictator.)) 

allied  press— british 

The  Sinn  Fein  Congress 

In  times  less  filled  with  matters  of  international 
importance,  the  meeting  of  the  Sinn  Fein  Congress 
—the  Irish  National  Assembly,  or  as  it  is  called  in 
Gaelic  «Dail  Eireann» —  at  the  Mansion  House  in 
Dublin  on  January  21  would  have  attracted  the  no- 
tice due  an  event  of  much  importance  in  the  history 
of  Irish  affairs.   Under  present  circumstances,  how- 

|  ever,  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament  received  very 
little  editorial  comment  from  the  British  papers, 
although  the  local  papers  dealt  with  it  at  some 
length.    It  received,  however,  a  prominent  place 

I  among  the  news  items  of  the  day. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Sinn  Fein  Party  ad- 
I  vocates  the  creation  of  an  Independent  Irish  Re- 
public, and  that  prior  to  the  recent  elections  one  of 
I  the  planks  of  its  platform  was  that  all  candidates 
elected  to  the  British  Parliament  would  abstain 
from  going  to  Westminster.   Instead  of  taking  their 
j  places  in  the  British  Parliament,  they  would  form 
an   Independent  Irish  Parliament  which  would 
I  legislate  for  that  country.   The  great  success  of  the 
Sinn  Fein  Party  at  the  elections  gave  them  some 
j  seventy-three  members.    Of  these  a  considerable 
number  are  still  in  prison.    The  remainder,  how- 
ever, carried  out  the  party  program  and  convened 
j  for  the  formation  of  the  Independent  Parliament. 
The  special  correspondent  of  the  Times,  Jan- 
uary 22,  describes  the  meeting:    ((Everything  was 
done  decently  and  in  order —  indeed  the  circum- 
stances of  the  opening  of  the  Irish  Parliament  were 
j  entirely  prosaic.    .    .    .    The  proceedings  through- 
out were  orderly  and  dignified,  not  a  word  being  ut- 
tered that  could  provoke  discord  or  ill  feeling.»  A 
declaration  of  independence  was  read  «first  in 
j  Irish,  then  in  English,  and  finally  in  French.    .    .  . 
i  It  set  out  that  the  object  of  Sinn  Fein  was  constitu- 
tional polity  based  upon  the  people's  will.  The  Irish 
|  electorate  at  the  recent  election  had  declared  its 
firm  adherence  to  the  Irish  Republic,  and  had 
elected  representatives  of  the  Irish  people.  They 
j  alone  had  power  to  make  laws  binding  upon  the 
!  Irish  people,  and  the  Irish  people  would  give  the 
j  Parliament  only  their  allegiance.   Finally,  the  dec- 
laration demanded  the  evacuation  of  Ireland  by  the 
foreign  garrison. » 

A  message  was  also  read  «to  the  free  nations  of 
I  the  world»  which  «called  upon  those  nations  to 
j  acknowledge  the  nationality  of  Ireland,  and  to  say 
I  it  should  be  her  privilege  to  assert  her  nationality 
|  at  the  Peace  Conference.))    The  message  closed  as 
follows,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Times,  Jan- 
I  uary  22:    ((Ireland,  resolutely  and  irrevocably  de- 
termined at  the  dawn  of  the  promised  era  of  self- 
s  determination  and  liberty  that  she  will  suffer  for- 
i  eign  domination  no  longer,  calls  upon  every  free 
j  nation  to  uphold  her  national  claim  to  complete  in- 
j  dependence  as  an  Irish  Republic  against  the  arro- 
gant pretensions  of  England,  founded  on  fraud  and 
j  sustained  only  by  an  overwhelming  military  occu- 
pation, and  demands  to  be  confronted  publicly  with 
England  at  the  Congress  of  the  Nations  that  the 
civilized  world,  having  judged  between  English 
wrong  and  Irish  right,  may  guarantee  to  Ireland  its 
I  permanent  support  for  the  maintenance  of  her  na- 
tional independence.)) 

Such  editorial  comment  as  appeared  in  the 
!  British  papers  is  not  of  a  particularly  penetrating 
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nature.  Thus  the  Daily  Chronicle,  January  25,  re- 
marks that  <(Sinn  Fein  is  exhibiting  to  Ireland,  hap- 
pily without  let  or  hindrance,  its  utter  imprac- 
ticability)) and  suggests  further  that  ((Sinn  Fein  is 
a  passing  phase. »  The  Daily  Mail,  January  23,  states 
that  «the  conclave  of  Sinn  Fein  members  duly  met 
.  .  and  made  in  Gaelic — which  few  Irishmen 
could  understand  and  fewer  still  speak—  (its  dec- 
laration of  freedom.)  This  event  left  Dublin  un- 
disturbed.)) Criticism  is  made  of  the  ((foolish  and 
futile  censorship"  which  prevented  the  publication 
of  the  «declaration»  in  Ireland  and  the  full  report 
in  England.  «There  could  be  no  better  way  of  pleas- 
ing the  Sinn  Feiners  and  flattering  them  than  to  sur- 
round them  with  a  halo  of  mystery  and  importance, 
and  no  course  more  mischievous  to  Ireland.  There 
should  be  no  concealment  of  Irish  affairs.)) 

The  Daily  News,  January  22,  considers:  «It  is 
very  easy  to  laugh  at  the  Sinn  Fein  Parliament,  but 
it  is  not  so  certain  that  it  is  wise.»  This  paper  sees 
behind  the  Dublin  Parliament  ((fiercely  in  ear- 
nest .  .  .  the  solid  mass  of  almost  all  Irish 
opinion  except  Ulster.))  Continuing,  the  Daily  News 
remarks  that  «how  the  resulting  situation  is  to  be  ' 
met  is  for  the  government  which  made  it,  to  decide. 
But  the  first  step  is  to  recognize  soberly  the  fact, 
and  the  follies  which  have  made  it  a  fact.» 

The  New  Witness,  January  24,  also  sees  in  the 
meeting  of  the  Parliament  the  result  of  the  British 
policy."  «At  the  best,  however,  it  is  a  melancholy 
testimonial  to  the  dishonesty  of  British  Ministers 
who,  by  their  deliberate  failure  to  keep  their 
pledged  word,  have  forced  the  Irish  into  their  pres- 
ent position.))  That  no  attempt  was  made  to  pro- 
hibit the  meeting,  in  the  opinion  of  this  paper,  «is 
perhaps  the  first  glimmering  of  wisdom  that  the  j 
government  have  shown  in  dealing  with  Irish  af- 
fairs.)) The  Morning  Post,  January  22,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  British  custom  «to  allow  people  holding 
eccentric  views  to  talk  as  much  and  as  wildly  as 
tbey  list;  but  when  they  proceed  to  action  that  is 
another  affair»,  notes  that  the  government  contem- 
plates the  convening  of  the  Irish  Parliament  ((un- 
moved.)) Nevertheless,  it  continues,  «the  Sinn 
Feiners  are  dangerous  persons.  ...  It  seems  to 
us  that  if  the  government  neither  give  the  Irish  Re- 
public its  independence  nor  treat  the  demand  as 
what  it  is,  an  organized  revolt  against  the  authority 
of  the  Sovereign,  the  result  will  again  be  bloodshed, 
and  again  will  the  innocent  suffer  with  the  guilty.» 
The  Birmingham  Gazette,  January  21,  considers 
that  ((with  our  invincible  British  stupidity  we  have 
allowed  Ireland  to  drift  into  such  a  state  that  the 
Sinn  Fein  Constituent  Assembly  meeting  at  Dublin 
today  will  be  needed  to  shock  some  people  into 
reality;"  while  Common  Sense,  January  25,  com- 
munis on  the  disparity  between  the  government's 
policy  towards  Ireland  and  that  towards  the  smaller 
nations  of  Europe  seeking  independence. 

The  Irish  Times  (Unionist),  January  23,  consid- 
ers that  «it  is  clear  now  that  the  Republican  move- 
ment must  end  either  in  ridicule  or  in  disaster.    If  ! 
Tuesday's  proceedings  at  the  Dublin  Mansion  House 
were  merely  solemn  nonsense,  then  Sinn  Fein  has  | 
induced  nearly  half  a  million  voters  to  make  fools  \ 
of  themselves,  and  has  brought  humiliation  on  the  j 
whole  country.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Republi- 
can Party  intends  to  translate  its  boasts  and  prom-  I 


ises  into  action,  the  whole  country  is  threatened 
with  calamity.  Of  course,  the  new  party  will  not 
be  able  to  defeat  the  law,  but  any  attempts  to  de- 
feat it  may  provoke  civil  strife  on  a  large  scale,  and 
certainly  will  do  grave  harm  to  Irish  industry  and 
commerce.  The  Peace  Conference  part  of  its  pro- 
gram is  now  what  our  soldiers  in  France  used  to  call 
a  (dud.)  There  remains  only —  if  these  young  men 
are  in  earnest —  the  plan  of  making  Ireland  (un- 
governable,) and  the  Nationalist  man  in  the  street 
is  beginning  to  consider  the  nature  and  results  of 
such  a  plan.  It  must  involve  strikes,  refusal  to  pay 
taxes,  widespread  unemployment  and  poverty,  the 
loss  of  English  custom,  a  deliberate  surrender  of  all 
the  benefits  of  reconstruction.  .  .  .  We  have 
enough  faith  in  our  country  to  believe  that  nobody 
can  fool  the  whole  of  it  all  the  time.  We  believe 
that  even  now  popular  opinion  is  beginning  to  rally 
to  the  side  of  the  forces  of  order,  sanity,  and  law.» 

The  Northern  Whig  (Ulster),  January  22,  also 
views  the  proceedings  with  little  pleasure.  Speak- 
ing of  the  various  declarations  made  at  the  Congress, 
it  says:  «These  various  documents  are  character- 
ized principally  by  their  childish  obliviousness  of 
facts  and  their  excessive  vagueness.  .  .  .  The 
Sinn  Fein  program  contains  not  a  single  item  that 
even  remotely  indicates  the  existence  of  any  eco- 
omic  plan  for  the  betterment  of  Ireland  in  the  minds 
of  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders.))  This  paper  considers 
that  the  movement  has  gone  so  far  that  some  sort  of 
action  will  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  leaders. 

The  Freeman's  Journal  (Nationalist),  January 
22,  also  looks  upon  the  Parliament  as  no  half-way 
measure.  It  was  «a  most  momentous  gathering  if  it 
was  not  merely  an  exhibition  of  political  fireworks.)) 
kike  the  Irish  Times  it  suggests  that  if  the  declara- 
tions there  made  do  not  «bear  any  relation  to  reali- 
ties .  .  .  the  whole  proceedings  were,  in  our 
opinion,  humiliating  in  the  last  degree  to  the  dignity 
of  the  national  cause,  and  can  have  no  other  result 
than  to  make  the  Irish  people  cut  a  ridiculous  figure 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world. »  If  the  ideals  expressed  at 
the  meeting  are  to  be  carried  out,  «we  greatly  fear 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  one  of  the  most  tragic  chap- 
ters in  the  history  of  Ireland.)) 

The  IricJi  Independent,  January  23,  which  is 
acutely  allied  with  neither  the  National  nor  the 
Sinn  Fein  Party,  states  that  ((Irish  Republicans  will 
applaud»  the  constitution  and  its  declared  objects, 
(drish  Unionists  and  a  large  number  of  Nationalists 
will  regard  its  proceedings  with  feelings  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  analyze.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
country  is  adopting  towards  Sinn  Fein  a  watchful 
attitude — on  the  part  of  some  sections,  indeed,  a 
critical  and  hostile  attitude — and  it  behooves  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  beware  of  pits  into  which  it  may 
stumble.  Mistakes  will  be  less  readily  forgiven  to 
Sinn  Fein  than  to  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party  in 
the  years  when  it  held  power  in  the  land.  If  the 
Irish  Republican  Partv  restricted  its  program  to 
declarations  it  would,  for  the  present,  be  on  fairly 
safe  ground.  If  it  attempts  to  (legislate)  for  Ireland 
it  will  at  once  raise  the  question  of  its  authority  in 
the  country.  To  draft  and  pass  measures  which  it 
would  not  enforce  would  be  to  risk  ridicule,  which 
would  be  more  fatal  than  opposition.  Many  of  those 
who  voted  the  Sinn  Fein  ticket  at  the  General  Elec- 
tion would  be  among  the  first  to  object  to  (laws) 
obedience  to  which  would  entail  upon  them  mate- 
rial losses  and  other  disadvantages.)) 
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Gabriele  d'Annunzio's  Epistle  to  the  Dalmatians 
Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  Italy's  famous  poet  and 
romancer,  who,  on  the  entry  of  his  country  into  the 
war,  forsook  Pegasus  for  a  more  modern  steed,  the 
aeroplane,  has  now  taken  another  flight,  this  time 
entirely  political.  In  a  letter  of  overpowering  length 
in  the  Popolo  d' Italia,  January  15,  addressed  to  the 
Dalmatians,  he  paid  his  respects  in  no  uncertain 
terms  to  the  Allies  and  especially  to  France. 

His  allusions  «most  victorious.  .  .  .  Italy 
victorious  by  herself, »  the  « Gallic  peace,  the  British 
peace,  the  starry  peace,»  the  «infamy  of  Campo 
Formio,»  the  « people  of  five  meals  a  day,»  the  ((Ve- 
ronese Easter,»  and  the  « stolen  lions  of  St.  Mark» 
were  received  by  the  Paris  papers  as  the  unexpected 
and  undeserved  insults  of  a  friend;  for  d'Annunzio 
has  had  a  large  place  in  French  literary  hearts,  and 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  he  manifested  genuine 
affection  for  France.  Most  papers,  while  expressing 
their  surprise  at  such  an  attack,  are  inclined  to  treat 
it  lightly  as  an  « indiscretion))  or  an  «error.»  Some 
point  out  that  he  does  not  speak  for  the  Italian  peo- 
ple; others  treat  the  whole  business  in  a  more  or 
less  satirical  vein.  In  general,  the  opinion  of  the 
press  seems  very  tactfully  expressed  and  there  ap- 
pears a  decided  inclination  to  put  the  matter  down 
as  an  incident  provoked  by  a  hot-head  against  his 
own  better  judgment. 

The  cause  of  this  outburst  appears  to  be  a  feel- 
ing on  d'Annunzio's  part  that  an  attempt  is  being 
made  «to  weigh  Italy's  sacrifices,))  to  ((measure  her 
love.))  Italy  feels  that  she  must  have  a  «Roman 
peace  on  the  Alps  and  on  her  sea»  as  the  «only  one 
acceptable  to  her»  and  not  one  which  «after  120 
years  renews  against  her  in  another  form  the  in- 
famy of  Campo-Formio.»  For  a  « noble  people  does 
not  give  up  its  land  as  a  hireling  crew  abandons  a 
ship.  As  Italians,  as  Romans,  we  prefer  to  die.» 
People  calling  themselves  Latins  want  to  hasten  our 
death  by  placing  Croatians  in  the  seat  of  the  Vene- 
tian magistrates  and  the  baptistry  of  Andrea  Alessi. 

The  Matin,  January  27,  expresses,  as  does  the 
Echo  de  Paris,  January  28,  the  general  feeling  under- 
lying most  of  the  comment.  «If  there  was  ever  a 
writer  who  was  honored,  feted,  loved,  at  Paris,  it 
was  indeed  Gabriele  d'Annunzio.  This  poet  lived 
the  war  a  poet.  He  fired  the  Italian  people  to  the 
fight.  He  became  an  aviator.  He  fought  the  only 
beautiful  battles  of  this  period  when  combats  were 
mud-bespattered  and  sad:  the  battles  of  the  air.  .  .  . 
Now,  he  has  just  attacked  France  with  one  of  the 
falsest  and  most  calumnious  articles  .  .  .  ac- 
cusing her  of  working  with  the  Yugo-Slavs  for  the 
death  of  Italy  and  gathering  from  history  all  the  ar- 
guments calculated  to  incite  his  people  against  our 
country.  .  .  .  If  it  please  Gabriele  d'Annunzio 
to  be  faithless,  we  shall  not  follow  his  example;  we 
shall  rather  recall  his  address  to  France  and  the 
magnificent  role  he  played  during  the  last  days  of 
Italian  neutrality.)) 

The  Temps,  January  29,  like  most  papers  re- 
produces long  extracts  from  d'Annunzio's  letter  and 
in  closing  its  discussion  says:    «We  have  nothing  to 
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say  to  the  poet,  but  for  the  politician  we  will  recall 
to  him  the  statement  of  M.  Thiers  who  was  not  a 
lyrist:  (We  must  take  everything  seriously  and 
nothing  tragically.  > » 

For  the  Debats,  January  28,  «the  least  which 
can  be  said  is  that  it  is  astounding."  The  letter  is 
«intlamed))  and  is  not  one  of  the  ((finest  products  of 
the  illustrious  poet,  although  a  literary  critic  will  be 
able  to  find  passionate  images  and  lyric  vehemence 
as  well  as  an  ardent  series  of  words  and  even  of  in- 
vectives. A  political  critic  will  have  greater  diffi- 
culty in  finding  an  exact  argument  or  a  sober  ex- 
pression.)) After  years  of  heroic  combat  by  the  Al- 
lies together,  and  after  their  magnificent  victory,  all 
the  world  will  feel  that  there  was  something  else  to 
be  done  at  this  moment  than  to  utter  invectives 
against  free  peoples.  ((Particular  interests  change 
nothing  in  history,  nor  do  they  alter  the  deep  friend- 
ships of  peoples  though  they  may  not  help  them. 
Gabriele  d'Annunzio's  letter  is  an  error.  When  a 
great  poet  deceives  himself,  he  can  only  deceive 
himself  greatly. » 

L'Avenir,  January  28  and  30,  treats  this  indis- 
cretion as  an  error,  calling  it  a  strange  letter,  and  al- 
though hinting  that  many  an  individual  French- 
man who  before  honored  d'Annunzio,  will  find  it 
hard  to  pardon  him  for  this  attack,  says:  «But  the 
sentiments  with  which  Italy  inspires  us  will  in  no 
wise  be  changed.  .  .  .  M.  d'Annunzio  is  not  the 
King  of  Italy  nor  yet  the  President  of  the  Council, 
nor  even  a  Minister,  and  he  will  never  be  an  ambas- 
sador.)) On  the  30th,  Bainville  in  the  same  paper 
devotes  nearly  a  column  and  a  half  to  the  whole 
question  of  the  disagreement  indicated  by  the  lat- 
ter, ult  is  not  France,))  he  concludes,  «who  contests 
the  agreement  she  signed,  it  is  America  who  an- 
nounces that  she  ignores  those  accords  which  were 
concluded  before  her  entrance  into  the  war.  It  is 
America  who  judges  them  as  opposed  to  the  ideas  of 
President  Wilson  .  .  .  and  it  is  President  Wil- 
son who  said  that  there  were  a  million  Italians  in 
New  York  and  that  New  York  was,  however,  not  an 
Italian  city.» 

Of  the  more  conservative  papers,  the  Democratic 
Nouvelle,  January  29,  is  the  single  one  which  betrays 
real  anger,  saying:  «Even  in  his  plagiarism  M.  Ga- 
briele d'Annunzio  never  had  any  sense  of  propor- 
tion. Rhetorical  as  he  is,  he  reveals  in  all  that  he 
has  done  a  certain  ultramontane  tinge  of  garrulous- 
ness,  of  emphasis,  which  ill  supports  the  open  air 
and  the  light  of  life.  At  all  costs  he  must  have  ap- 
plause. ...  In  all  this  letter  there  is  rhetoric 
above  all.  .  .  .  The  case  is  purely  pathological 
and  literary.» 

The  Pays,  January  28,  thus  dismisses  the  case: 
((The  great  Italian  poet  was  yesterday  better  inspir- 
ed. When  Italy  entered  the  war,  he  played  an  un- 
forgotten  role.  It  was  he  who  fired  the  national 
spirit.  At  every  period  his  name  had  no  finer  re- 
ception than  in  France.)) 

The  succinct  comment  in  le  Rappel,  January  28. 
is:  «A  man  may  be  a  great  poet  and  a  bad  diplomat.)' 
Even  VOeuvre,  January  28,  for  which  appro- 
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priateness  has  not  always  been  a  guiding  star,  ob- 
serves: «The  inappropriateness  of  such  utterances  at 
the  moment  when  the  Allies  seem  united  in  victory 
as  in  war,  and  are  trying  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
new  Europe  .  .  .  ought  not  to  have  escaped  the 
poet  whom  France  a  little  more  than  a  few  wrecks 
ago  received  as  a  heroic  friend  and  genius  .  .  . 
Nobody  in  this  war  was  victor  by  himself.  A  com- 
mon effort  to  overcome  an  imperialism  will  not  end 
in  brigand  quarrels  about  ill-gained  booty.w 

ALLIED  PRESS— ITALIAN 

Impressions  of  the  Peace  Conference 

(Corriere  cV  Italia,  Rome,  Catholic,  January  14) : 
«The  Matin,  in  enumerating  the  Italian  claims,  de- 
clares it  is  sure  that,  regarding  the  pretenses  of  Yugo- 
slavia and  the  pretenses  (?)  of  Italy  (the  Corriere 
puts  the  interrogation  point),  diplomacy  will  find  a 
solution.  .  .  .»  The  same  paper  remarks  that 
the  most  important  event  that  occured  these  last 
days  was  the  announcement  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment intended  to  propose,  in  the  first  sitting  of 
the  Conference,  to  entrust  the  constitution  of  the 
League  of  Nations  to  a  commission. 

Polastri,  writing  in  the  Epoca,  (Rome,  Orlando's 
paper),  January  14,  gives  the  « first  impressions  of 
the  Conference)).  He  noted  «an  absolute  absence 
of  any  opposition.  On  the  contrary,  great  cordiality 
is  noticed  among  the  delegates,  manifestations  of 
reciprocal  good  will,  and  the  desire  to  tackle  the 
great  problems  as  soon  as  possible.))  The  same  day, 
this  paper  publishes  a  «manchette» — «The  work  of 
the  Peace  Conference  begins.  The  French  papers 
drop  discussions  and  form  a  <bloo  around  the  Gov- 
ernment.)) This  seems  to  be  an  invitation  to  the 
Italian  papers  to  do  likewise. 

Campolonghi,  writing  the  same  day  in  the 
Secolo  (Milan,  Democratic),  on  ((territorial  ques- 
tions,)) says  these  «are  naturally  the  most  difficult 
and  most  numerous  of  all  those  to  be  treated.)) 
These  and  the  other  problems  will  have  to  be  solved 
according  to  the  principles  for  which  the  Entente 
fought, — the  principal  of  nationality,  of.  national 
safety  and  according  to  the  treaties  entered  into 
during  the  war.  The  same  paper,  in  another  article 
from  Paris,  after  mentioning  that  the  French  had 
instituted  a  judicial  committee  which  will  give  its 
opinion  on  questions  submitted  to  it  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  relative  to  the  Peace  Conference, 
asks  what  Italv  is  doing  in  this  line.  Campolonghi, 
writing  from  Paris  to  the  Secolo,  January  17,  says, 
«if  any  comment  can  be  made  at  the  present  it  is 
this.  The  American  states  tend  to  form  a  compact 
(bloc i  around  Wilson,  whose  high  authority  has  a 
great  attractive  force.  The  will  of  America  will 
have  numerous  interpreters  in  the  Congress.  .  .  .» 

Giuseppe  Andriulli,  in  the  Secolo  of  January  18, 
writes  on  the  «lack  of  organization  in  the  Italian 
delegation.  .  .  .  Rut,  does  an  Italian  delegation 
really  exist?  Italy  is  the  only  one  of  the  great  powers 
that  has  not  yet  completed  its  representation  (It 
is  now  completed  by  the  nomination  of  Rarzilai  and 
Salandra:  Note  of  the  Editor  of  the  Secolo),  on 
which  falls  the  greatest  responsibility  that  Italian 
rulers  have  borne  since  the  old  Congress  of  Paris  in 
1856.  .  .  .  The  other  Powers,  even  the  minor 
states,  completed  in  time  not  only  their  delegations, 
but  also  their  press  offices  and  offices  for  study.  . 
.  .  The  worst  is  that  as  yet  there  are  no  Consulta- 
tive Commissions  in  sight  composed  of  noteworthy 
legal  and  technical  personages,  such  as  other  states 
have.    .    .    .    Sonnino  asks  nothing  better  than  to 


keep  the  newspaper  men  far  away,  with  the  fierce 
hatred  of  an  unsuccessful  founder  of  newspapers.)) 
The  newspapers  say  this,  not  so  much  of  themselves, 
(they  can  get  news  from  foreign  papers  as  they  did 
during  the  war)  as  for  the  country's  real  interests; 
since  all  over  the  world  the  newspapermen  con- 
tribute to  form  correct  or  erroneous  judgments  on 
public  matters.    .    .  . 

«It  may  be  displeasing  to  the  old  reactionary 
mentality  of  Sonnino,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Conference  will  be  influenced  by  the  wdiole  atmos- 
phere which  the  newspapers  will  create.  Accord- 
ingly, we  must  sec  to  it  that  this  atmosphere  is  not 
composed  of  people  who  are  opposed  to  us.  .  .  .» 
The  hope  is  expressed  that  Orlando  will  give  his 
immediate  attention  to  this  as  soon  as  he  returns 
to  Paris.  On  January  20,  the  same  paper  in  a  news 
article  from  London,  after  mentioning  that  some  of 
the  English  papers  are  adverting  to  the  Italo-Yugo- 
Slav  controversy,  says  that  the  greatest  no"nsense  is 
being  printed  in  foreign  papers  on  this  subject,  es- 
pecially in  the  English  and  American  papers — not 
from  any  bad  will  towards  Italy,  but  from  lack  of 
sufficient  information. 

The  Epoca,  January  19,  quotes  the  words  of 
Clemenceau,  pronounced  a  few  days  before  in  the 
French  Chamber,  to  the  effect  that  the  Conference 
must  issue  an  ((agreement  of  the  civilized  Nations 
for  the  supreme  ideal  of  a  better  humanity. »  In- 
deed, after  four  years  of  war,  the  world  looks  anx- 
iously to  the  Conference.  Nothing  could  be  more 
regrettable,  nothing  more  full  of  tragic  possibilities 
than  a  deluded  world.  «We  are  firmly  convinced 
that  Italy  will  exert  every  endeavor  to  co-operato 
with  enlightened  generosity  in  obtaining  the  results 
desired  by  all.  Rut  man  is  what  he  is,  not  what  he 
should  be;))  and  the  various  diplomats  will  en- 
deavor by  all  their  wiles  to  gain  the  greatest  possi- 
ble advantages  for  their  respective  countries.  This 
is  their  supreme  duty. 

«Italy  has  just  claims  to  urge.  It  has  legitimate 
guarantees  to  exact.  It  must  assure  possibilities  for 
to-day  and  to-morrow  for  her  industrious  and  tena- 
cious sons.  In  our  good  race,  there  is  no  hankering 
to  usurp  the  rights  of  others;  but,  by  a  tradition  so 
ancient  that  it  has  become  an  instinct,  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  desire  that  justice  be  done  us,  if  we  do 
justice  to  others.  The  man  who  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  government  of  Italy  knows  well  that 
between  the  bitter  extremist  currents  that  combat 
one  another  in  the  country,  there  is  a  very  large  mid- 
dle class  of  Italian  opinon  that  awaits  from  the  de- 
crees of  the  Peace  Conference  that  reward  which  be- 
longs to  the  Nation  on  account  of  the  terrible  trial 
which  was  admirably  willed,  faced  and  won.    .    .  . 

The  Avanti  (Milan,  Socialist),  January  19,  writes 
on  the  ((Conference  with  Closed  Doors:))  «So,  we 
are  going  to  have  official  communiques  of  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Peace  Conference,  that  is  to  say,  wat- 
ered communiques.  We  must  not  know  what  is 
said  and  plotted  by  the  diplomats  of  the  dynasties 
and  of  the  capitalistic  republics  of  the  Entente. 
This  is  a  fine  step  towards  the  democratization  both 
of  political  institutions  and  of  political  usages.  Rus- 
sians and  Germans  at  Rrest-Litovsk  dared  to  discuss 
affairs  openly,  under  the  eyes  of  the  world.  And 
they  were  the  Kaiser's  Germans!  Rut  Italian  news- 
paper men,  the  flower  of  patriotism  and  order,  were 
utterly  denied  passports.  Yesterday  the  passports 
were  finally  granted;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
announced  that  it  was  forbidden  to  print  any  news 
except  what  was  communicated  officially  by  the 
Governments,  through  the  medium  of  a  special  in- 
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formation  bureau  instituted  for  this  purpose  

The  abolition  of  secret  diplomacy  according  to  Wil- 
son's precepts  is,  as  you  see,  going  into  effect! 
.» 

The  same  paper,  January  20,  apropos  of  secret 
deliberations,  writes:  «The  whole  necessity  for  se- 
crecy lies  in  this— the  Conference,  before  excogitat- 
ing any  agreement  with  the  vanquished,  which  will 
leave  the  least  number  of  causes  for  future  conflicts 
and  revenges,  must  (conciliate  the  interests!  [of 
the  Allies]— (the  Avanti  uses  the  brackets)— which 
too  frequently  are  contradictory,  as  Clemenceau  de- 
ck) red.  And  the  world  is  too  small  to  satisfy  the  ap- 
petites of  all  of  them.»  Follow  the  claims  of  the 
various  Nations.  «Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  a 
poor  plenipotentiary  who  must  content  himself  and 
not  discontent  others.  Close  the  doors!  Close  the 
doors!)) 

The  Epoca,  January  17,  says:  «It  is  useless  to 
add  that  the  Italian  democratic  press  will  adhere, 
with  its  whole  strength,  to  the  protests  of  its  English 
and  American  colleagues.))  It  prints  as  «man- 
chette»'the  words  «on  the  Peace  platform  there  is 
also  the  secret  diplomat.  But  the  Conference  will 
hold  its  discussions  without  the  world  hearing  any- 
thing.)) 

{Gsservatore  Romano,  Vatican  Organ,  January 
19) :  «The  newspaper  men  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm 
and  protest  on  account  of  the  decision  made  by  the 
Peace  Conference  to  hold  its  discussions  in  secret. 
To  us  the  decision  seems  most  just,  in  order  that  to 
the  very  serious  difficulties  connected  with  the  dis- 
cussion and  solution  of  the  principal  problems  to 
be  treated  in  the  Conference,  there  may  not  be  added 
the  annoyance  of  the  avid  flies,  prone  and  prompt  to 
disturb,  even  sportively,  the  delegates  to  the  great 
sittings  which  commence  tomorrow.  The  exeunt 
omnes  could  not  be  better  proclaimed.    .    .  .» 

On  January  19,  the  Avanti  publishes  an  article 
from  its  Paris  correspondent  in  which  a  comparison 
is  made  between  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  the 
present  Conference.    «The  dispositions  to  be  taken 
and  the  relations  from  which  must  result  a  system 
of  real  and  lasting  equilibrium,  will  be  regulated  by 
the  Congress  on  the  bases  fixed  by  the  Allied  Pow- 
ers.))  This  is  the  first  of  the  articles  agreed  upon  at 
Vienna  by  the  four  great  powers,  who,  after  having 
conquered  by  force  of  arms,  agreed  among  them- 
selves to  regulate  the  destinies  of  the  world:  Aus- 
tria, England,  Russia,  Prussia.    France,  the  con- 
quered power,  was  absent.   Conquerors  have  rights 
over  the  conquered — among  others,  that  of  dictating 
the  terms  of  peace.   Just  one  century  later,  history 
repeats  itself.    The  Conference  of  Paris  wishes  to  re- 
establish a  system  of  real  and  lasting  equilibrium. 
For  this  purpose,  the  great  victorious  powers  agree 
among  themselves  as  to  its  foundation.  Metternich 
is  no  more,  nor  Castelereagh.  nor  Hardenberg,  nor 
Nesselrode;  but  there  is  Sonnino,  Clemenceau,  Lloyd 
George,  and  Wilson.   Also,  the  conquered  power  is 
absent.    .    .    .    Just  change  the  names,  and  every- 
thing is  the  same.  ...» 

(Giornale  d'ltalia,  Rome,  Sonnino's  paper,  Jan- 
uary 19) :  «Now  that  the  war  is  won,  there  is  pre- 
sented to  Italy  .  .  .  the  problem  of  peace,  which 
is  to  gather  and  set  a  value  on  the  legitimate,  the 
just  fruits  of  the  long,  dire  sacrifice.  ...  It 
would  be  empty  praise  to  have  asked  for  the  war,  to 
have  fought  the  war,  to  have  suffered  from  the  war. 
it  would  be  a  vain  glory  to  have  contributed  to  vic- 
lorv  with  the  austerest  fulfillment  of  duty,  with  the 


most  ardent  faith,  with  the  abnegation  of  the  pa- 
ternal affections  and  of  the  persons  most  dear  to  us, 
if  we  cannot  present  to  our  people  the  tangible  proof 
that  these  virtues  and  these  holocausts  were  not  use- 
less, and  that  we  fought — for  Liberty  and  Justice,  to 
be  sure,  and  for  the  inestimable  blessings  of  the 
League  of  Nations — but  also  for  Italy  restored  to  her 
natural  boundaries,  for  the  redemption  of  those 
blessed  provinces  copiously  watered  with  the  blood 
of  our  sons,  and  finally  for  a  just  settlement  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sea,  under  like  conditions  with  the 
Allies,  which  will  compensate  us  for  the  huge  cost  of 
the  war.    .    .  . 

(dlaly  must  be,  in  everything,  on  a  par  with  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Nations  who  have  contrib- 
uted the  most  to  the  war  and  to  victory.  Italy  will 
support  the  most  generous  causes  of  liberty  and  jus- 
tice, but  on  condition  that  liberty  is  recognized  for 
her  sons,  who  for  centuries  have  been  subjected  to 
odious  foreign  rule,  and  on  condition  that  justice  is 
done  to  her  legitimate  aspirations.  Italy  does  not 
lie,  but  it  desires  the  recognition  of  a  just  compensa- 
tion for  her  efforts,  which  in  nothing  were  inferior 
to  those  of  the  others,  and  in  some  respects  were  per- 
haps superior.    .    .  .» 

(Idea  Nazionale,  Rome,  Nationalist,  January  20) : 
((President  Poincare's  inaugural  is  not  a  pleonastic 
ceremonial  solemnity.    On  the  contrary,  it  contains 
a  just,  balanced  return  to  the  beginnings.))  During 
the  war  it  frequently  seemed  that  the  Entente  had 
lost  the  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  struggle,  by  mak- 
ing repeated  inquiries  as  to  the  responsibility  for 
the  war.   After  victory  it  seems  that  many  have  lost 
the  meaning  of  the  reality  of  peace  in  an  abstract 
unreal  justice,  which  tends  to  consider  the  war 
merely  as  a  horrible  parenthesis  in  a  life  fictitiously 
happy.    «The  speech  of  President  Poincare  serves 
.    .    .    to  recall  what  was  the  world  of  this  great 
war;  what  was.  up  to  the  last,  the  plan  of  central 
Europe,  Imperial  Germany  and  Austria ;  what  des- 
perate resistance  animated  the  nations  when  vio- 
lently and  powerfully  attacked;  what  desperate  res- 
olution the  nations  had  who  freely  intervened  aft- 
erwards, Italy  first  of  all  and  decisively;  how  world- 
wade  the  danger  seemed,  for  the  United  States  to 
mark  by  its  intervention  the  international  character 
of  the  conflict.    These  are  the  factors  of  victory. 
...    .    It  is  neither  humane,  nor  just,  nor  moral, 
to  work  outside  of  these  forces — which  act  today, 
which  will  act  tomorrow.    .    .  . 

«For  our  part,  we  must  ask  that  the  just  prom- 
ise of  President  Poincare  be  not  considered  with  re- 
gard to  only  one  of  the  enemies — Germany.  There 
was  another  enemy — Austria-Hungary.  Italy 
crushed  her  by  victory.  On  the  ruins,  the  old  peo- 
ples of  the  Monarchy  are  attempting  to  rise  to  a  new 
life.  Very  well.  But  if  this  is  the  beneficent  crea- 
tion of  the  war,  we  must  not  forget  the  war  itself, 
which  was  borne  and  fought  by  these  same  peoples 
who  assure  us  they  are  not  enemies;  but  they  were 
enemies.  And  if  they  had  been  victorious,  they 
would  have  continued  towards  us,  toward  Italy,  the 
terrible  violence  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  .  .  .» 
Some  words  of  Poincare  are  quoted  to  the  effect  that 
guarantees  must  be  exacted,  especially  for  the  na- 
tions most  exposed  to  aggression,  to  insure  them 
against  the  return  of  invasion.  These  words  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  Idea.  «Now,  this  same 
criterion  of  justice  must  be  applied  with  justice. 
This  interests  particularly  Italy  and  France.  .  .  . 
Beginning  with  the  declaration  of  neutrality  and  of 
intervention,  Italy  has  given  proofs  in  no  way  du- 
bious that  she  wants,  with  loval  solidarity  and  sure 
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clairvoyance  of  future  necessities,  this  justice  from 
France*    We  are  waiting  for  France  to  respond.)) 

(Corricre  della  Sera,  January  20):  «.  .  .  . 
The  state  of  mind  of  the  people  at  the  beginning  of 
this  great  judgment  (the  Conference)  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  profound  anxiety.  .  .  .»  This  is  be- 
cause at  the  Conference  there  is  to  be  a  strife  be- 
tween the  old  style  of  diplomacy  and  the  new.  The 
people  hope  that  the  new  will  triumph.  «The  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic  in  .his  noble  inaugural 
discourse  has  drawn  attention  to  the  great  need  of 
a  change.  He  deprecated  the  customary  trafficking 
of  peoples,  and  the  adjustments  of  the  old  diplo- 
macy, instead  of  a  great  peace  worthy  of  such  a 
great  war.  He  spoke  clearly  also  of  the  small  na- 
tions which  have  been  freed  from  slavery,  and  which 
must  really  become  free  peoples.  .  .  .»  The 
diplomats  are  warned  that  as  they  will  judge,  so 
will  they  be  judged. 

The  same  paper  publishes  from  its  Rome  cor- 
respondent an  article  on  the  nomination  of  Salan- 
dra  and  Barzilai  to  the  Italian  Peace  Delegation, 
«The  nomination  of  Salandra  and  Barzilai  is  receiv- 
ed with  satisfaction  in  the  political  circles  of  the 
capital.  For  various,  but  equally  weighty,  reasons, 
this  nomination  has  been  judged  opportune,  and  is 
generally  approved.  Salandra  indissolubly  linked 
his  name  and  his  political  fate  to  Ralian  interven- 
tion, and  discussed  all  the  international  agreements 
which  regulated  our  entrance  into  the  war.  His 
judgment  and  his  experience  will  therefore  be  un- 
doubtedly precious  when  these  agreements  will  be 
placed  on  the  terrain  of  reality.  Let  us  add  that 
Antonio  Salandra  merited,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
the  act  of  deference  which  the  Government  today 
fulfills  toward  him  in  the  country's  interest.  In  his 
long  career  as  politician  and  publicist,  Barzilai  has 
represented  the  Irredentist  tradition  by  tenaciously 
protesting  against  the  system  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  by  obstinately  hoping  for  the  liberation  of  the 
Irredentist  provinces.  His  nomination  has  a  special 
moral  significance;  accordingly,  it  is  perfectly  un- 
derstandable that  it  is  received  with  general  satis- 
faction.)) 

The  papers  publish  a  denial  of  a  rumor  that 
there  was  an  Italo-American  dissension  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Italy's  «just  aspirations.))  It  is  thus  printed 
in  the  Idea  Nazionale  (Rome,  Nationalist),  January 
21:  «From  an  authentic  Italian  source,  Re  liter's 
agency  has  learned  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  rumors  going  around  in  Paris,  according  to 
which  Orlando  was  surprised  at  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  regarding  Italian  aspirations  resulting 
from  the  war.  It  is  also  untrue  that  Orlando  has 
expressed  the  intention  of  renouncing  the  national 
aspirations  of  Italy. » 

The  Idea  Nazionale  thus  comments  on  the  above: 
<(This  communique  comes  opportunely.  It  is  se- 
rious. What  is  not  serious  is  often  not  proper,  and 
all  this  ncwsp;) pe  r  chatter  wished  to  be  an  antici- 
pated specimen  of  that  action  of  an  inferior  charac- 
ter and  order  wbieh  the  so-called  modern  journal- 
ism, impersonated  in  these  days  by  the  Daily  Mail, 
intends  to  exercise  on  the  discussions  of  the  Con- 
ference. For  this  purpose  it  has  asked  unbridled  lib- 
erty of  indiscretion,  of  revolution,  of  sensational 
news,  accepting  this  indecent  commercial  specula- 
tion for  the  new  Wilsonian  politics,  to  be  set  against 
the  systems  of  diplomacy,  which  are  however,  the 
systems  of  gentlemen  and  of  serious  minded  per- 
sons, as  opposed  to  those  of  tooth-pullers.  And  the 
Daily  Mail  precisely  vouched  for  a  conflict  in  views 


between  Italy  and  the  United  States  and  possible  re- 
nunciations by  Italy  regarding  national  aspirations. 
This  is  mere  newspaper  advertisement  or  a  low  po- 
litical move,  or  both. 

«The  Reuter  communique  puts  an  end  to  this, 
and  we  approve  of  the  system  of  laconic  denials.  We 
have  had  enough  propaganda  and  counter-propa- 
ganda. Italy  may  nave  committed  the  serious  fault 
of  not  popularizing  her  claims,  and  of  leaving  them 
exposed  to  Yugo-Slav  propaganda.  However,  while 
the  Italians  were  fighting  for  their  claims  and  for 
the  cause  of  the  Entente  and  had  no  time  to  chatter, 
the  chattering  was  done  by  the  Yugo-Slavs,  who  con- 
tinued to  fight  among  the  enemies  of  the  Entente. 
Still,  Allied  and  Associated  journalists  were  often 
ignorant  of  Italian  (deeds,)  and  published  Yugo- 
Slav  (talk)  .  It  is  our  fault;  but,  let  us  say  it  frankly, 
it  is  also  their  shame.  But  enough  now;  we  are  now 
at  the  Conference.  We  cannot  now  carry  on  a  coun- 
ter-cackle with  Yugo-Slav  and  Yugo-Slavophile 
tooth-pullers.  The  dutv  of  Italy  is  to  be  united,  to 
stand  by  its  delegates,  to  work  seriously  at  the  Con- 
i  ference.  When  the  newspaper  buffoons  howl  too 
much,  a  dry  denial  must  suffice.  To-day  Sonnino's 
j  biting  brevity  finds  us  friends,  not  foes.)) 

Under  the  caption,  «Is  the  United  States  Getting 
Angry?»  the  Avanti  (Milan,  Socialist),  January  21, 
I  publishes  an  article  from  its  Paris  correspondent  in 
which  it  quotes  the  statement  made  to  American 
newspaper  men  by  Lansing,  concerning  the  P'chon 
document,  which  is  hostile  to  the  presence  of  Bol- 
shevist representatives  at  the  Peace  Conference.  The 
substance  of  the  statement,  as  quoted  by  the  Avanti, 
is  that  the  American  Government  had  no  conference 
with  the  Allies  on  the  Russian  question  subsequent 
to  the  Pichon  document.   It  is  untrue  to  say,  as  the 
Debats  does,  that  the  United  States  is  considering  in 
I  full  accord  with  the  French  Government  the  ques- 
j  tions  of  the  relations  of  the  Entente  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lenin  and  Trotsky. 

«Still  more  categorical  is  the  statement  of  Lan- 
sing regarding  the  Polish  expedition:  (The  United 
States  did  not  propose  or  favor  the  sending  of  troo~s 
to  Poland,  as  the  Temps  announces.  It's  a  lie.  >  To 
estimate  the  meaning  of  this  statement,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  military  intervention  of  the  En- 
tente in  Poland  has  as  a  pretext,  defense  against  the 
imperialistic  aims  of— still !— Germany ;  but  in 
reality,  it  is  aimed  against  the  Russian  Republic. 
The  repercussion  on  public  ooinion  in  the  United 
States  of  these  substantial  differences  between  the 
American  Government  and  the  Allied  Governments 
can  be  gathered  from  the  important  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Baltimore  Sun  (date  not  givon)  by  Frank 
R.  Kent  on  his  return  from  a  trip  to  Europe.))  The 
gist  of  the  quotation  is  that  neither  the  English  nor 
the  French  care  much  for  the  United  States.  Eng- 
land is  energetically  pursuing  her  naval  program. 
This  naturally  obliges  America  to  increase  her  ar- 
maments. 

From  all  this,  the  Avanti  concludes:  «And  tins 
is  the  lasting  peace  that  is  going  to  harmonize,  by  a 
lasting  peace,  the  bourgeois  regime  after  four  years 
of  war.  The  Allies  of  yesterday  to-day  glower  at  one 
another,  and  distrust  one  another.  To-morrow 
.    .  .» 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— SPANISH 

The  Suspension  of  Constitutional  Guarantees 

in  Spain 

As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  Catalonian  Au- 
tonomy would  not  be  granted  immediately  as  de- 
sired (See  Press  Review,  December  26,  January  3), 
strikes  and  disorders  broke  out  in  various  parts  of 
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Spain  These  disorders  soon  spread  to  Cordoba, 
Valencia,  Jerez,  Bilboa,  Zargoza  and  many  other 
towns  It  is  significant  that  in  the  above  towns  Rus- 
sians, suspected  of  propaganda,  were  arrested  (El 
Sol  January  13).  Workers  and  syndicalist  unions 
also  conducted  a  campaign  of  propaganda.  Fears 
of  a  general  strike  were  prevalent,  though  the  ser- 
iousness of  the  situation  was  concealed  by  the  strict 

censorship.  .  . 

The  disorders  in  Barcelona  and  vicinity  con- 
tinued unabated  in  spite  of  all  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  preserve  order.  On  January  16,  it  was 
well  known  that  Count  Romanones  had  called  to- 
gether his  ministers  for  consultation  on  the  grave 
situation.  As  the  result  of  this  meeting,  the  King 
signed  a  decree  on  that  date  suspending  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  for  the  city  and  province  of 
Barcelona.  El  Impartial,  January  19,  and  other 
papers  announced  that  two  regiments  had  arrived 
in  Barcelona  to  re-enforce  the  garrison,  followed 
soon  after  by  the  arrival  of  Spanish  war  vessels  in 
the  harbor. 

The  decree  suspending  the  constitutional  guar- 
antees is  as  follows: 

«In  the  presence  of  my  council  of  ministers  and 
under  authority  of  Act  17  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Monarchy, 

«I  have  just  decreed  the  following: 

(.Article  1.  The  guarantees  expressed 
in  Article  4,  5,  6,  and  9  and  Paragraphs  1, 
2  and  3  of  Article  13  of  the  Constitution  are 
hereby  temporarily  suspended  in  the  City 
and  Province  of  Barcelona. 

((Article  2.    The  government  will  in- 
form the  Cortes  of  this  decree. 
«Given  under  my  hand  at  the  palace,  January 
16,  1919. 

«Alphonso,  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers.)) 
(El  Sol  January  18). 

The  Articles  and  Paragraphs  referred  to  in  the 
above  are  as  follows:  (Les  Constitutions  Modernes, 
F.  R.  Dareste,  Volume  I,  Pages  695-96-97) 

((Article  4.  No  Spaniard  or  foreigner  may  be 
detained  except  in  cases,  and  according  to  forms, 
prescribed  by  law.  Any  person  detained  will  be  set 
at  liberty  or  will  be  put  before  judicial  authority 
within  twenty-four  hours  following  his  arrest.  Any 
detention  must  cease  or  be  settled  within  seventy- 
two  hours  following  the  appearance  of  the  person 
arrested  before  the  competent  judicial  authority. 
The  provisional  sentence  rendered  must  be  com- 
municated to  the  interested  person  within  the  same 
period  of  time. 

((Article  5.  No  Spaniard  may  be  arrested  with- 
out a  writ  from  a  competent  judge.  The  act  con- 
taining this  writ  will  or  will  not  be  confirmed,  after 
the  hearing  of  the  accused,  within  seventy-two  hours 
following  his  arrest.  Any  person  detained  by  other 
than  the  formulas  indicated  or  in  cases  other  than 
those  prescribed  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  will 
be  set  at  liberty  on  his  own  request  or  on  the  re- 
quest of  any  Spanish  citizen.  The  law  will  deter- 
mine the  summary  formula  to  be  employed  in  such 
a  case. 

((Article  6.  No  one  may  enter  the  domicile  of 
a  Spaniard  or  of  a  foreigner  residing  in  Snain  with- 
out his  consent,  except  in  cases  and  according  to  for- 
malities prescribed  by  the  laws.  The  searching  of 
domiciles  will  always  be  made  in  the  presence  of 
the  party  interested  or  a  member  of  his  family,  or 


in  their  absence  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses, 
neighbors  of  the  party  interested. 

((Article  9.  No  Spaniard  may  be  forced  to 
change  his  domicile  or  residence  except  by  virtue  of 
an  order  emanating  from  competent  authority  and 
in  cases  provided  for  by  law. 

((Article  13.    All  Spaniards  have  the  right: 
«To  set  forth  freely  their  ideas  and  opinions  by 
word,  writing,  printing  or  any  other  analogous  pro- 
cess, without  being  submitted  to  previous  censor- 
ship. 

«To  unite  pacifically. 

«To  join  themselves  together  with  a  temporary 
object  in  view.» 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  suspension  of 
these  articles  is  equivalent  to  the  abolition  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  abrogation  of  the  se- 
curity of  the  home  from  unauthorized  search,  and 
the  suspension  of  the  rights  of  free  speech,  peace- 
ful assembly  and  liberty  of  the  press.   The  fact  that 
these  fundamental  rights  have  been  suppressed  in- 
dicates more  strongly  perhaps  than  anything  else 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  that  threatens  not 
only  Barcelona  but  all  of  Spain.   The  press,  in  gen- 
eral, however,  receives  the  announcement  with  res- 
ignation, if  not  with  complete  approval.    For  the 
Catalonian  troubles  have  been  in  the  foreground 
for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  a  relief  for  many  of  the 
Spanish  people  to  know  that  at  least  some  definite 
form  of  action  has  been  undertaken— a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  quixotic  and  indecisive  policy  pursued 
up  to  the  present  time. 

El  Diario  Universal,  the  mouthpiece  of  Premier 
Romanones,  presents  the  view-point  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Government  upon  this  radical  step.  In 
its  issue  of  January  17,  the  day  following  the  sup- 
pression of  the  guarantees,  it  says:  «We  have  many 
times  manifested  our  opinion  on  the  suppression  of 
guarantees  as  a  method  of  government,  and  we  take 
this  occasion  to  repeat  it  today.    From  the  view- 
point of  pure  liberal  principles  and  highest  ideals, 
it  appears  in  a  bad  light.   In  practice,  in  the  reali- 
ties of  life  which  so  seldom  conform  to  ideals,  we 
always  felt  sure  that  no  government  would  adopt  it 
unless  circumstances  demanded  it  in  an  imperious 
manner.    In  the  present  case,  we  may  add  that  the 
Government  had  good  cause  to  become  disgusted 
before  arriving  at  a  solution  which  most  certainly 
was  repugnant.   For  many  days  attention  had  been 
called  to  the  revolutionary  situation  created  in  Bar- 
celona by  divers  causes  and  to  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing measures  in  order  to  avoid  such  an  action. 
Against  these  excitations,  the  Government  has  con- 
stantly fought  and  resisted  up  to  the  last  hour,  until 
facts  showed  the  absolute,  indeed  the  urgent,  neces- 
sity of  this  action  at  the  critical  moment.  Accord- 
ingly only  those  interested  in  disorder  and  onlv  the 
romanticists  of  the  revolution  can  consider  it  un- 
justified. 

((Opinion  in  general,  unanimous,  we  might  say, 
applauds  the  decision  of  the  Government.  . 
Our  approbation  will  conquer  it  (public  opinion)  if, 
we  hope,  the  efficacy  of  the  measure  is  sufficient  to 
ward  off  greater  ills.  In  politics,  above  all  when 
public  order  is  at  stake,  foresight  is  greatly  prefer- 
able to  the  cure.  Perhaps  the  affair  at  Barcelona 
would  have  come  to  such  a  point  that  the  non-apiTi- 
cation  of  foresight  would  have  required  not  only  a 
cure  but  also  the  energetic  application  of  all  the  re- 
sources which  in  such  cases  the  law  puts  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  public  authorities.  If  this  is  avoided, 
the  action  of  the  Government  will  have  been  well 
undertaken  and  will  be  the  cause  of  rejoicing.)- 
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La  Epoca,  January  18,  too,  seems  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  measure  is  necessary  for  public 
safety.  «The  trouble  which  for  various  reasons  has 
made  itself  felt  in  Barcelona  has  caused  the  Gov- 
ernment to  suspend  the  constitutional  guarantees  in 
that  province.  The  notices  which  we  see  in  the 
papers  are  always  more  or  less  fragmentary.  Be- 
cause of  its  power  and  importance,  the  Government 
can  best  judge;  it  would  thus  be  unfair  to  the  re- 
sponsible parties  to  curtail  the  exercise  of  their 
authority.  Let  us  respect,  then,  the  determination 
of  the  public  authorities;  let  us  reiterate  our  deter- 
mination not  to  interfere  with  their  mission  of  pre- 
serving order,  which  is  a  national  interest  superior 
to  all  political  questions.)) 

Two  of  the  best  papers  in  Spain,  La  Correspon- 
dencia  de  Espana  and  El  Sol,  admit  that  the  action 
of  the  Government  was  necessary.  They  think,  too, 
that  the  present  situation  is  more  than  a  mere  pas- 
sing local  disturbance. 

La  Correspondencia  de  Espana  says,  January  18: 
«We  do  not  know  whether  the  extreme  solution 
adopted  will  calm  the  public  mind  and  re-establish 
harmony.  For  we  must  realize  that  Catalonia  is 
now  passing  through  an  acute  spiritual  crisis  in  con- 
nection with  a  political  problem  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  Government  hopes  to  solve  the  political 
problem  by  the  statute  of  political  autonomy  which 
has  been  presented  to  parliament.  But  now,  how- 
ever, that  it  results  in  the  re-opening  of  the  Cortes, 
the  solution  of  the  autonomy  problem  will  suffer  a 
dangerous  reverse.  The  social  question  has  been  at 
times  notoriously  aggravated,  and  it  is  no  secret  that, 
here  and  there  all  over  Spain,  both  resistance  and 
boldness  on  the  part  of  the  laboring  classes  are  be- 
ing stirred  up.  For  the  sake  of  the  tranquillity  of  the 
nation,  we  should  be  pleased  if  the  methods  adopted 
would  produce  a  quieting  effect  on  the  excited 
minds.  We  cannot  but  lament,  however,  the  sad 
frequency  with  which  resort  is  had  in  Spain,  so  dif- 
ferent in  this  respect  from  other  countries,  to  the 
extreme  resource  of  suspending  the  constitutional 
guarantees  and  declaring  a  state  of  war.  The  times 
in  truth  are  hard.  But  it  would  be  better  to  fore- 
see events,  and  to  solve  the  difficulties  by  a  peaceful 
agreement  of  all  concerned  within  the  limits  of  law 
and  social  discipline,  collectively  felt  and  practiced 
in  common." 

El  Sol,  January  18.  says:  «We  repeat  that  the 
exercise  of  public  force  appears  excellent  for  the 
purpose  ot  maintaining  order  in  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion. But  in  addition  to  that  force  there  ought  to 
exist  many  other  vigorous  and  new  forces  re- 
invested with  some  kind  of  efficacy,  up  till  now 
lacking,  for  the  purpose  of  modernizing  and  im- 
proving our  politics.  In  order  to  obtain  this,  we 
ask— and  with  a  loud  voice — that  all  the  men  re- 
sponsible for  the  destiny  of  the  country  decide  to 
transform  the  entire  political  life  of  this  people. 
For  several  million  people  are  only  asking  for  that 
to  which  they  have  a  perfect  right — a  little  respect 
and  well  being,  or,  as  has  been  said,  not  only  a  wage 
of  daily  bread  but  also  a  iust  wage  of  happiness.)) 

El  Socialista,  naturally,  is  very  much  against 
the  decree.  In  an  attack  published  January  17.  it 
says  in  part:  «We  are  in  a  situation  of  evident  and 
representative  political  subjection.  Two  explana- 
tions have  been  given  of  the  act — the  syndicalist 
agitation  and  the  imposition  of  the  military.  Noth- 
ing can  justify  this  assault  on  civil  liberties;  .  .  . 
but  when  our  ships,  flying  our  flag,  were  sunk,  and 
our  fellow  citizens  killed  or  wounded,  our  officials 


did  not  feel  that  the  dignity  of  Spain  had  been  in- 
jured. But  this  state  of  mind  would  have  to  be  cer- 
tain, it  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  this  suppression  of 
civil  power  which  allows  the  military,  with  criminal 
impunity,  to  punish  the  insults  which  they  say  they, 
have  received.  .  .  .  We  are  not  preparing  any- 
j  thing,  nor  do  we  intend  to  do  anything;  but  this  con- 
stant provocation,  this  desire  to  harass  the  masses, 
who  conceal  their  unhappiness  and  hate  in  the  bot- 
tom of  their  hearts,  may  set  in  motion  events  and 
acts  which  at  the  present  time  are  not  considered 
possible.)) 

The  ultra-conservative  La  Action  sharply  criti- 
cizes the  liberal  papers  which  are  not  entirely 
i  pleased  with  the  situation.    «As  was  to  be  exoected, 
the  well  known  papers  which  hold  in  bond  liberty 
and  democracy  are  dissatisfied  with  the  action  of 
the  Government  in  suspending  the  constitutional 
guarantees  in  Barcelona.    To  these  papers,  which 
!  declare  themselves  in  favor  of  order  when  it  does 
not  exist,  it  appears  wrong  to  attempt  a  crime 
I  against  liberty,  the  liberty  of  disorder,  perturbation 
)  and  assassination.    It  appears  wrong  to  them  for 
the  Government  to  consider  it  a  duty  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  to  make  use  of  methods  which  put  an 
end  to  the  crimes  of  syndicalism;  for,  during  the 
I  past  months,  revolutionary  syndicalism  has  used  the 
1  methods  of  assassination  in  order  to  gain  adherents. 
In  the  course  of  these  months  one  hundred  em- 
ployers of  labor  and  captains  of  industry  were  assas- 
!  sinated  in  Barcelona  and  these  assassinations  re- 
I  main  unpunished.    Barcelona  was  submitted  to  a 
!  reign  of  terror,  authoritv  was  ridiculed,  while  the 
I  popular  jury  was  annulled — nay  more,  terrorized 
!  and  coerced*    Also,  a  general  strike  was  being  pre- 
pared, preparatory  to  a  revolutionary  movement, 
'  similar  to  that  which  is  now  devastating  and  de- 
j  stroying  other  peoples  in  Europe.)) 

Two  papers  of  opposing  political  affiliations 
;  call  upon  Spain  to  remain  calm  and  avoid  more 
!  serious  trouble.  La  Tribuna  (Conservative)  says, 
January  18:  «Will  Spain  be  able  to  free  herself 
i  from  this  new  hecatomb?  For  our  country,  a  revo- 
;  lution  at  this  time  would  be  fatal.  The  same  reason- 
i  ing  which  sustained  neutrality  in  Spain  ought  to 
furnish  the  shield  to  ward  off  from  our  country  the 
J  horrors  of  a  revolution.  But,  in  spite  of  all,  we  fear 
1  for  the  fate  of  Spain. » 

La  Correspondencia  de  Espana  (Liberal)  advises 
common  sense  and  serenity  at  this  time.    It  says, 
January  19:    ((Nothing  is  happening.    Nothing  can 
happen.    It  is  impossible  for  anything  to  happen. 
;  Those  who  talk  about  disturbances  and  terrible 
:  wrongs  forget  that  we  are  in  Spain,  that  is  to  say, 
a  country  where  the  individual  has  never  bothered 
himself  with  problems  which  are  not  in  accordance 
I  with  his  desires.    Spain  is  probably  the  only  nation 
I  on  earth  where  emotion  is  not  catching,  for  the 
sparks  are  extinguished  on  contact  with  our  social 
structure.    .    .  . 

«Serenity!  Spain  is  a  peaceful  nation.  The 
conservative  classes  must  be  tranquil.  No  danger 
threatens  them.  Those  who  complain  have  a  terri- 
ble fear  of  suffering  the  consequences  of  their  own 
groans.  And,  when  they  see  silhouetted  on  the  hori- 
zon a  courteous  guard,  they  hasten  to  seek  the  pro- 
tection of  the  nearest  door,  hurling  heroics  at  the 
door-keeper,  maddened  by  such  an  invasion.  For 
a  long  time  Spain  has  had  neither  stable  govern- 
ments, nor  motives,  nor  definite  international  policy 
nor  anvthing  in  fact  that  is  considered  necessary  in 
other  countries  for  a  logical  regulation  of  her  na- 
tional existence.    You  can  see  that  for  yourself.* 
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Summary  of  the  German  Revolution 
The  revolutionary  tide  which  swept  over  Ger- 
many, reaching  its  full  momentum  on  November  9, 
began  with  the  fall  of  Count  Hertling  on  September 
30  and  the  succession  of  Prince  Max  of  Baden  some 
days  later  to  the  Chancellorship.  The  forces  which 
made  revolution  possible  at  that  time  had  developed 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  since  the  heavy  German 
reverses  beginning  July  18.  Gradually  the  Social- 
Democrats,  among  whom  revolutionary  sentiments 
were  especially  prevalent,  were  joined  by  large  bod- 
ies from  the  Progressives  and  the  Centrum.  The 
fall  of  Hertling  came  as  the  result  of  the  Coalition 
of  these  parties  in  the  formation  of  a  powerful  ma- 
jority, the  basis  of  whose  program  was  peace  and 
Democracy.  At  this  time  there  was  but  little  senti- 
ment in  Germany  in  favor  of  the  Kaiser's  abdication, 
but  already  it  was  inevitable  that  much  of  the  old 
regime  must  be  destroyed. 

THE  ATTEMPTED  REFORMS  OF  THE  OLD  REGIME 

Through  the  month  of  October  while  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Prince  Max  of  Baden  was  seeking  fever- 
ishly through  its  exchange  of  notes  with  America  to 
obtain  an  armistice  and  peace,  the  Kaiser  was  stu- 
diously pursuing  a  course  in  Democracy.  By  the 
first  of  November  he  had,  as  he  thought,  completed 
his  rehearsals  in  this  new  role.  In  a  note  of  Prince 
Max  of  Baden,  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung, 
November  3,  he  announced  his  readiness  to  accept  a 
parliamentary  government.  He  spoke  of  «the  ter- 
rible storms  of  four  years  of  war»  which  had  neces- 
sarily broken  up  and  swept  away  much  of  the  old 
system.  With  the  air  of  one  who  had  made  a  dis- 
covery he  announced  that  «the  Kaiser's  office  is  to 
serve  the  people. » 

While  this  message  of  November  3  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  formal  announcement  of  the  Emper- 
or's position,  a  more  detailed  statement  of  Ger- 
many's democratic  program  appeared  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Chancellor,  Nationale  Allge- 
meine Zeitung,  November  3.  In  this  statement 
Prince  Max  described  the  movement  at  that  time 
going  on  in  Germany  as  a  «still  subterranean  move- 
ment of  many  years ».  The  disastrous  war  and  the 
admission  of  failure  by  the  old  militaristic  regime 
had  merely  given  strength  to  this  movement.  «But 
now,»  says  the  Chancellor,  «the  Democratic  idea 
has  made  its  victorious  entry  into  Germany  to  be- 
come permanently  rooted  there. »  Thus  the  Impe- 
rial Government,  seeking  to  stave  off  the  destructive 
forces  rising  against  it,  thought  to  make  itself  a  part 
of  the  Revolution.  A  program  of  parliamentary  and 
social  reform  was  announced,  the  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  which  were  the  transfer  of  power  from  the 
Emperor  to  the  Reichstag,  the  increase  of  the  power 
of  the  Reichstag,  a  change  in  the  method  of  forming 
the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies  through  which  the 
latter  would  be  shorn  of  its  unique  position  and  its 
extraordinary  power,  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  November  3. 

Meantime  some  of  the  most  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  the  old  regime  were  the  regulations  of  the 
military  authorities  concerning  the  right  of  assem- 


blies and  the  censorship.  The  German  Press  of  No- 
vember 2  printed  long  proclamations,  issued  by  the 
Supreme  Command,  repealing  many  of  the  old  reg- 
ulations against  assemblies  and  the  censorship. 
This  step  also  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  ap- 
pease the  wrath  of  the  multitude  and  to  obtain  pop- 
ular approval  for  the  Government  in  its  new  role  of 
a  Democracy.  The  revolutionary  press,  particu- 
larly the  Social-Democratic,  acknowledged  the  re- 
moval of  these  restrictions,  but  complained  thai 
they  were  too  elastic  to  provide  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee against  an  officious  military  commander,  Vor- 
waerts,  November  3.  Day  by  day  the  Government 
displayed  an  attitude  more  amenable  to  the  dictates 
of  the  people,  and  on  November  5  the  German  news- 
papers again  published  an  appeal  from  the  govern- 
ment, describing  the  reforms  already  accomplished 
and  admonishing  the  people  to  remain  calm. 

But  the  Government  had  remained  too  long  im- 
mobile before  the  clamor  of  the  people,  the  arro- 
gance of  the  old  regime  could  not  be  so  easily  for- 
gotten. The  attempts  of  the  Government  to  forestall 
revolution  came  too  late  and  by  November  9  the 
storm  had  broken  upon  Germany  in  the  fullness  of 
its  fury.  Meantime  the  reply  of  President  Wilson 
reached  Germany  on  November  6,  and  on  the  same 
day  the  armistice  delegation  started  on  its  journey 
to  the  western  front.  On  the  6th  the  feeling  of  de- 
pression throughout  Germany  was  marked.  The 
newspapers  spoke  of  growing  Bolshevism  and  re- 
vealed no  little  agitation  over  the  prospects  of  a  vio- 
lent revolution. 

THE  COLLAPSE  OF  THE  OLD  REGIME 

Already  since  November  3  the  revolution  had 
been  raging  in  Kiel,  where  the  sailors  had  formed  a 
Workingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Council  and  declared  a 
general  strike.  A  local  uprising  in  Kiel  on  Novem- 
ber 4  had  been  marked  by  a  demonstration  in  favor 
of  peace  and  a  republic.  A  similar  movement  began 
in  Bavaria  on  November  5,  led  by  Kurt  Eisner  and 
Professor  Jaffe.  Contented  first'  with  demonstra- 
tions, the  movement  resulted  on  November  7  in  a 
demand  for  the  abdication  of  the  Kaiser  and  for  im- 
mediate peace.  On  the  same  day  a  council  of  Work- 
ingmen,  Soldiers  and  Peasants  was  formed  in  Ba- 
varia. These  local  demonstrations  between  the 
third  and  the  seventh  served  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  tendency  throughout  the  whole  Empire.  By  No- 
vember 7  the  Socialist  members  of  the  Government 
had  prepared  their  so-called  ultimatum  demanding: 
(1)  An  immediate  armistice;  (2)  An  extensive  am- 
nesty for  civil  and  military  prisoners;  (3)  Immediate 
democratization  of  the  Federal  States;  (4)  Immedi^ 
ate  settlement  of  the  Kaiser  question.  Violent  revo- 
lution now  seemed  inevitable,  but  the  Social-Demo- 
cratic Party  leaders  and  Fractions  sought,  if  possi- 
ble, to  prevent  it,  Nationale  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  No- 
vember 9.  In  order  that  armistice  negotiations 
might  not  be  endangered,  they  decided  to  extend  the 
period  of  their  ultimatum.  Meantime  the  Centrum, 
after  a  day  of  deliberation,  decided  on  November  8 
to  support  the  Social  Democratic  ultimatum.  With 
only  a  small  minority  in  opposition,  the  Centrum  de- 
termined that  «the  resignation  of  the  Kaiser,  in  view 
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of  present  conditions,  is  the  only  chance  of  master- 
ing the  present  difficulties)).  On  the  same  day  the 
Conservative  Party  issued  a  manifesto  announcing 
their  loyalty  to  the  Kaiser,  while  the  National  Lib- 
erals and  the  Progressive  Volkspartei  were  still  seek- 
ing to  reach  a  decision,  Nationale  Allgemeine  Zei- 
tung,  November  9. 

The  Kaiser  was  thoroughly  cognizant  of  what 
was  taking  place,  but  he  tried  to  remain  hopeful. 
He  requested  Prince  Max  of  Baden  to  continue  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  Imperial  Chancellor  until 
his  final  decision  had  been  made,  explaining  that  the 
decision  would  be  announced  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. On  November  9  the  Imperial  Chancellor  is- 
sued a  formal  announcement  of  the  Kaiser's  abdica- 
tion, at  the  same  time  stating  that  the  Chancellor 
would  ((continue  in  office  until  the  questions  con- 
nected with  the  Emperor's  abdication,  the  Crown 
Prince  of  the  German  Empire  and  of  Prussia's  re- 
nunciation of  the  throne,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
regency  had  been  settled.))  At  the  same  time  Ebert 
was  suggested  as  Imperial  Chancellor,  Nationale 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,  November  9. 

THE  EBERT-HAASE  COALITION 

The  Kaiser's  abdication  failed  to  check  the  fur)' 
of  the  storm.  With  savage  exultation  the  revolu- 
tionists pursued  their  destructive  policy.  The  Work- 
ingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Council  of  Berlin  proclaimed 
a  general  strike  on  November  9,  announcing  that  the 
movement  was  ((jointly  conducted  by  the  German 
Social-Democratic  Party  and  the  Independent  So- 
cial-Democratic Party».  The  Socialists  were  now 
completely  in  control.  It  only  remained  for  the  two 
factions,  divided  during  the  war,  to  unite.  On  No- 
vember 9  the  Social-Democratic  Party  proposed  to 
the  Independents  to  form  with  them  a  joint  govern- 
ment «with  complete  equality  of  rights  on  both 
sides »,  Berliner  Tageblatt,  November  10.  Certain 
demands  of  the  Independents  placed  some  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  3  union  of  the  two  Socialist  Parties. 
Both  were  agreed  that  Germany  should  be  a  social 
republic,  but  the  Social-Democrats  insisted  that  this 
must  be  approved,  ultimately,  by  a  Constituent  As- 
sembly. The  Independents  demanded  that  all  exec- 
utive, legislative  and  judicial  powers  should  rest 
solely  in  the  hands  of  the  laboring  classes,  while  the 
Social-Democrats  believed  that  such  a  policy  would 
result  in  a  dictatorship  and  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  ideals  of  democracy.  Moreover  the  Independ- 
ents demanded  the  exclusion  of  all  bourgeois  mem- 
bers from  the  Government,  while  the  Social-Demo- 
crats held  that  such  a  policy  would  serve  to  endan- 
ger the  food  supply.  Desiring  to  create  a  permanent 
government  at  once,  the  Independents  believed  that 
the  Provisional  Government  should  exist  only  three 
days,  during  which  time  it  was  to  «create  a  govern- 
ment capable  of  concluding  an  armistice».  The  So- 
cial-Democrats regarded  this  as  impracticable,  ex- 
pressing their  belief  that  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment should  continue  in  power  until  a  Constituent 
Assembly  could  be  held.  The  two  factions  were 
agreed  that  departmental  ministers  were  to  be 
«merely  technical  assistants  to  the  authoritative 
cabinet  proper»,  Berliner  Tageblatt,  November  10. 

While  the  two  factions  were  deliberating  upon 
these  points,  seeking  a  compromise,  the  Government 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Social-Democrats  with 
Ebert,  Scheidemann  and  Landsberg  as  its  leaders. 
In  two  appeals,  issued  on  November  9,  the  Ebert 
Government  called  upon  the  Independents  to  form 
with  them  a  coalition,  explained  the  necessity  of  a 


national  constituent  assembly,  and  asked  all  parties 
to  unite  to  protect  Germany  against  Bolshevism  and 
famine,  German  Press,  November  9-10.  By  Novem- 
ber 10  the  union  between  the  two  Socialist  factions 
had  been  effected  and  the  new  government  was 
formed,  Vorwaerts,  November  11. 

The  Government  consisted  of  three  Social-Dem- 
ocrats, Ebert,  Scheidemann  and  Landsberg,  and 
three  Independent  Socialists,  Haase,  Dittmann  and 
Barth.  The  first  act  of  the  coalition  was  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  conditions  submitted  bv  Marshal 
Foch. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  WORKINGMEN'S  AND  SOLDIERS' 
COUNCILS 

But  the  Revolution  had  brought  into  being  a 
new  organization,  without  the  approval  of  which  the 
Government  would  be  helpless.  This  was  the  Work- 
ingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Council,  destined  henceforth 
to  dominate  the  Provisional  Government.  By  No- 
vember 9  the  Workingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Council 
was  in  control  in  Berlin,  announcing  on  that  date  a 
general  strike  which  would  bring  all  industries  to  a 
standstill,  Vorwaerts,  November  9.  Already  it  was 
obvious  that  no  government  could  exist  save  as  an 
agent  of  this  Council.  By  the  tenth  the  soldiers  and 
the  laborers  in  the  various  barracks,  hospitals  and 
factories  in  Berlin  had  perfected  their  organizations 
and  elected  their  delegates  to  attend  the  great  as- 
sembly of  Workingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Councils  to 
be  held  in  the  Circus  Busch.  Although  it  was  in- 
tended that  only  chosen  delegates,  one  to  every  thou- 
sand soldiers  or  workingmen,  should  attend  the  con- 
ference, the  building  was  crowded  to  overflowing. 
The  assembly  showed  conclusively  its  approval  of 
the  less  radical  Socialism;  Ebert  and  Haase  were  re- 
ceived with  tremendous  applause,  while  Liebknecht 
strove  with  difficulty  to  obtain  a  hearing.  The  Pro- 
visional Government  of  Ebert  and  Haase  was  ap- 
proved. It  was  also  decided  to  appoint  an  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Workingmen's  and  Soldiers" 
Council  which,  pending  the  general  assemblv  of  the 
Workingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Councils  of  all  the  Fed- 
eral Stales,  should  take  over  the  conduct  of  affairs, 
Berliner  Tageblatt,  November  11.  On  November 
13  a  general  proclamation  appeared  announcing  the 
appointment  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  ex- 
plaining its  relation  to  the  Government.  It  an- 
nounced that  all  authorities  of  the  commune,  the 
State  and  the  Empire  and  the  military  would  con- 
tinue their  activities  but  that  all  orders  given  by 
these  must  be  given  bv  authority  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  Workingmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Council.  These  changes  had  been  wrought  in  Berlin 
not  without  violence.  Throughout  the  ninth,  tenth 
and  the  eleventh  there  was  some  street  fighting,  but 
the  approval  of  the  new  government  appeared  for 
the  moment  to  give  pause  to  the  violent  Revolution- 
ists. Already  it  was  clear  that  the  soldiers  especially 
were  hostile  to  Bolshevism;  they  desired  an  orderly 
republic  and  thcv  believed  this  to  be  obtained  by  the 
Ebert-IIaase  Coalition. 

EVENTS  IN  THE  FEDERAL  STATES 

The  course  of  events  in  the  individual  Federal 
States  was  similar  to  that  in  Berlin.  Throughout 
Germany  Workingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Councils 
were  formed,  all  of  which  decided  upon  deposing 
the  reigning  houses  insofar  as  the  sovereign  princes 
had  not  already  abdicated,  Deutsche  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  November  12.  By  November  12  the  Re- 
publics of  Bavaria  and  Wurttemberg  were  definitely 
proclaimed,  dominated  in  each  case  by  Working- 
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men's  and  Soldiers'  Councils  and  headed  respective- 
ly by  Eisner  and  Bios.   Baden  had  not  yet  become  a 
republic,  but  the  Workingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Coun- 
cil was  in  control  and  a  new  ministry,  reflecting  the 
democratic  tendencies,  was  formed.    The  Grand 
Duke  was  not  forced  to  resign,  but  announced  that, 
in  consideration  of  the  special  circumstances  created 
by  the  present  state  of  affairs,  he  would  not  raise 
any  protest  against  the  proposed  measures.   In  Sax- 
ony the  Workingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Council  de- 
clared the  King  deposed.    The  Duke  of  Brunswick 
abdicated,  his  power  passing  to  the  hands  of  the 
Workingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Council,  while  m  Hesse 
a  similar  organization  declared  the  Grand  Duke  de- 
posed, forming  a  new  ministry  under  the  leadership 
of  Ulrich,  assisted  by  Neumann  and  Raab  Ihe 
Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg  renounced  his  Duchy, 
while  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  the  Grand  Duke 
still  held  to  his  title,  although  a  new  Democratic 
government  was  in  process  of  formation.    Of  the 
Thuringian  States  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar 
and  the  Princes  of  Reuss  and  Lippe  resigned,  and 
the  princely  houses  of  Saxe-Oldenburg  and  Coburg- 
Gotha  were  given  time  to  think  the  matter  over.  In 
the  Hansa  towns  Hamburg,  Luebeck  and  Bremen 
the  Workingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Council  had  by  No- 
vember 9  obtained  complete  control  and  the  large 
towns  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy,  Frankfurt,  Co- 
loone,  Bielfeld,  Essen,  Madgeburg,  Hanover,  Stettin, 
Koenigsberg,  Danzig,  Posen  and  Breslau,  fell  under 
the  control  of  similar  councils,  Deutsche  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  November  12. 

THE  MODERATES  AND  THE  EXTREMISTS 

By  the  middle  of  November  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many was  swept  by  revolution  and  the  liquidation 
wrought  by  defeat  and  the  consequent  armistice  had 
broken  down  the  foundations  of  the  old  regime. 
Workingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Councils  were  every- 
where dominant.  But  the  process  of  liquidation  had 
brought  with  it  also  the  dangers  of  Bolshevism,  and 
wherever  revolutionary  governments  were  set  up 
the  Moderate  Socialists  were  forced  to  contend  with 
the  extremists  for  supremacy.    The  coalition  be- 
tween Majority  Socialists  and  Independents  was  an 
act  of  expediency,  brought  about  more  in  obedience 
to  pressure  from  the  Workingmen's  and  Soldiers 
Councils  than  from  motives  of  mutual  sympathy  or 
common  agreement,  Vorwaerts,  November  9.  From 
the  moment  the  union  was  consummated  m  the 
Ebert-Haase  Government  the  elements  of  discord 
were  present  and  the  course  of  subsequent  events 
could  only  serve  to  render  this  discord  more  appar- 
ent   But  "this  coalition  tended  to  give  momentum  to 
another  force  which  was  destined  to  become  a  source 
of  danger  to  the  Socialistic  Republic:  the  Spartacus 
movement.  The  Workingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Coun- 
cil had  from  the  time  of  its  origin  contained  among 
its  members  an  element  of  Extremists.   In  the  great 
meeting  of  the  Circus  Busch  on  November  19  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  question  of  calling  a  Na- 
tional Constituent  Assembly  for  the  determining  of 
Germanv's  future  was  the  occasion  for  difference  of 
opinion;  Vorwaerts,  November  20.    George  Lede- 
bour.  a  leading  representative  of  the  Independent 
Socialists,  advocated  «the  ruthless  application  by 
the  proletariat  of  the  power  which  it  now  had,  to 
secure  the  Socialist  Republic)).   This  passionate  in- 
dependent announced  further  that  the  people  «must 
not  let  themselves  be  distracted  by  those  who,  with 
their  catchwords  democracy  and  unity,  were  at- 
tempting to  capture  the  workingmen  for  institutions 


which  were  deliberately  formed  with  the  object  of 
maintaining  capitalism...  This  speech  was  received 
with  but  little  enthusiasm  by  the  majority  of  the 
assembly  whose  cries  of  Unity!  Unity!  revealed  their 
sympathy  for  the  policy  of  the  majority  party.  It 
also  revealed  clearly  the  hostility  of  the  Independ- 
ents toward  their  less  radical  brethren,  and  por- 
tended but  ill  for  the  future  of  the  coalition. 

In  the  same  meeting  Karl  Liebknecht  pro- 
nounced a  violent  declaration  of  war  against  capi- 
talism and  made  it  clear  that  the  demands  of  the 
Spartacus  group  so  far  transcended  the  bounds  of 
democracy  that  they  could  not  view  with  equanimity 
the  prospects  of  a  National  Assembly,  Vorwaerts, 
November  20.  The  situation  was  already  critical, 
but  the  applause  with  which  Ebert's  plea  for  calm 
and  unity  %vas  received  by  the  assembled  masses 
augured  well  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  mod- 
erate elements. 

By  November  22  the  Spartaeists  already  saw 
that  the  Bolshevist  tendencies  would  receive  but  lit- 
tle sympathy  from  the  Ebert-Haase  Government. 
On  that  day  three  meetings  were  held  in  Berlin  m 
the  Pharus  Saelen,  the  Cafe  Bellevue,  and  in  the 
Passage  Fest  Saelen,  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
Spartacus  propaganda.    The  speakers  were  Karl 
Liebknecht.  Paul  Levi,  and  Rosa  Luxemburg,  the 
first  and  the  last  of  whom  were  henceforth  to  be  the 
living  expression  of  German  Bolshevism,  Koelmsche 
Zeitung,  November  22.    From  this  time  forth  the 
aims  of  the  Spartacus  group  were  to  run  directly 
counter  to  the  policies  of  the  Government.  To  many 
Germans  Bolshevism  became  an  imminent  danger, 
and  while  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg  incited 
the  Berlin  masses  to  acts  of  violence  and  carnage, 
the  more  moderate  elements  throughout  Germany 
rose  to  check  the  growing  chaos.    In  parts  of  the 
Empire,  particularly  in  Bavaria  and  m  the  Rmne- 
lancl  a  separatist  movement  developed,  not  only  as 
a  protection  against  the  infectious  Bolshevism,  bui 
also  as  a  protest  against  the  anti-clerical  tendencies 
manifesting  themselves  throughout  Prussia,  itie 
parties  which  had  long  adhered  to  conservatism,  or 
at  least  to  moderate  principles,  now  felt  the  pressure 
of  events,  and  felt  that  their  greater  safety  lay  m 
party  reorganization  which  would  enable  them,  with 
better  grace,  to  claim  the  support  of  the  masses 
aeainst  the  violence  of  the  Bolshevists.  The  old  po- 
litical parties,  discredited  by  the  war  assumed  new 
names  and  liberalized  their  policies.   Meantime  the 
bourgeois  classes,  whose  role  had  been  hitherto  so 
despicable  in  German  politics,  bestirred  themselves 
to  prevent  their  destruction.    These  two  move- 
ments—the separatist  tendency  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  parties— are  of  such  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  Germany's  revolution  that  each  merits  spe- 
cial attention. 

THE  SEPARATIST  MOVEMENT 

From  the  moment  when  the  Workingmen's  and 
Soldiers'  Council  proposed  taking  into  its  hands  the 
supervision  of  all  power,  «of  Commune,  State  and 
Empire,..  Bavaria  became  alarmed.    On  November 
20  the  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten  announced, 
with  no  little  passion,  and  certainly  not  without  pop- 
ular approval,  that  «it  would  be  a  worthy  task  tor 
;  the  Government  of  the  Free  Peoples  State  of  Ba- 
!  varia  to  inform  the  Berlin  authorities  by  an  unam 
I  biguous  declaration  that  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Empire  does  not  intend  to  allow  the  fate  of  the  whole 
people  to  be  played  with  by  the  Berlin  Extremists^) 
During  the  succeeding  week  the  cry  of  « Free  from 
Berlin*  persisted  in  Bavaria  and  on  November  21 
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the  Bavarian  Minister  of  Justice,  Dr.  Timm,  pro- 
nounced a  solemn  warning  to  Berlin:  «It  cannot  be 
to  anybody's  interest  for  Germany  to  divide  herself 
into  individual  states  after  the  terrible  consequences 
of  the  world  war  .  .  .  but  if  Berlin  chooses  a 
method  of  procedure  of  its  own  by  terrorist  means 
.  .  .  then  Germany's  unity  will  be  most  seriously 
threatened)),  Muenchncr  Neueste  Naehrichten,  No- 
vember 21.  The  situation  continued  hourly  to  grow 
more  tense.  On  November  24,  after  having  sought 
to  win  the  approval  of  the  Provisional  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment to  favor  the  project,  the  Bavarian  Minister 
President,  Kurt  Eisner,  began  a  movement  to  fix  the 
blame  for  the  war.  The  result  was  the  publication 
of  the  Lerchenfeld  revelations  which  served  not  only 
to  accentuate  the  charges  already  existing  against 
the  German  Government  of  191 4,  but  also  "to  widen 
the  separatist  chasm  between  Bavaria  and  Prussia, 
Berliner  Tageblatt,  November  24.  On  November 
25,  in  obedience  to  an  invitation  issued  by  the  Ebert- 
Haase  coalition,  representatives  from  the  revolu- 
tionary governments  assembled  in  conference  in 
Berlin.  It  was  during  this  meeting  that  the  separa- 
tist tendencies  of  Bavaria  reached  what  seems  to 
have  been  a  critical  stage,  Vorwaerts,  November  26. 
Eisner  attacked  the  Government  for  permitting  such 
men  as  Solf  and  Erzberger  to  remain  in  power,  de- 
claring that  they  were  tarred  with  the  same  brush 
which  had  blackened  the  Kaiser,  and  that  they,  like 
their  discredited  master,  should  follow  his  example 
by  taking  flight.  Two  days  later  upon  his  return  to 
Munich,  Eisner  announced  his  intention  of  breaking 
off  relations  with  the  «present  representatives  of  the 
Foreign  Office)).  Deutsche  AUgemeine  Zeitung,  No- 
vember 28. 

The  Bavarian  situation  was  by  this  time  most 
acute.  Eisner's  action  was  a  challenge  to  the  Ebert- 
Haase  Government;  it  threatened  the  unity  of  the 
nation.  On  the  same  day  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Workingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Council,  in  its 
supervisory  capacity,  requested  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment «to  bring  about  the  retirement  of  Herr 
Solf  from  his  oost  as  quickly  as  possible,))  Deutsche 
AUgemeine  Zeitung,  November  28  And  thus  a  step 
was  taken  to  placate  the  irate  Eisner,  and  to  claim 
for  the  cause  of  unity  the  support  of  the  Bavarian 
populace.  The  prompt  action  of  the  Working- 
men's  and  Soldiers'  Council  seems  to  have  exercised 
upon  the  spirit  of  Eisner  a  calming  influence.  Mean- 
time he  had  opportunity  to  feel  the  pulse  of  his  Ba- 
varian constituency  and  had  discerned  that  the  spirit 
of  Imperial  unity  was  strong.  Moreover,  the  dele- 
gates of  the  various  Workingmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Councils  of  Bavaria  expressed  their  desire  for  unit}' 
and  for  a  National  Assembly.  By  December  3, 
Eisner  himself  announced  that  the  highest  aim  of 
the  Bavarian  Ministry  was  the  preservation  of  Im- 
perial unity  on  federative  lines  and  that  the  speed- 
iest possible  convocation  of  a  National  Assembly 
was  an  ahsolute  necessity,  Muenchner  Neuste 
Naehrichten,  December  4.  Henceforth  the  separa- 
tist tendencies  of  the  Bavarian  Provisional  Govern- 
ment rapidly  diminished  and  by  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, when  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Solf  from  the 
Foreign  Office  was  actually  brought  about,  the  rea- 
son for  difference  between  Eisner  and  the  Ebert- 
Haase  Government  had  vanished. 

But  if  the  hostility  of  the  Bavarian  Govern- 
ment grew  less  toward  the  Berlin  authorities,  the 
separatist  tendencies  were  by  no  means  checked 
among  the  Bavarian  Bourgeois  and  Catholic  ele- 
ments.   The  program  oF  the  Prussian  Govcrnnient, 


Vorwaerts,  November  13,  had  announced,  among 
other  things,  ((freedom  of  the  schools  from  all  ec- 
clesiastical guardianship.))    This  served  immedi- 
ately to  arouse  the  antagonism  of  the  Bavarian 
Catholics,  who  felt  that  in  this  policy  they  perceived 

|  the  utmost  danger  for  the  Church.  The  cry  of 
«Free  from  Berlin »,  quite  independent  of  the  Eisner 
separatist  movement,  became  the  watchword  of  the 
Centrum  in  Bavaria.  And  even  when  Eisner  had 
spent  his  fury  in  bitter  denunciations  and,  ultimately 
made  peace  with  the  Ebert-Haase  Government,  the 
Bavarian  Catholics  still  held  to  the  threat  of  separa- 
tion as  their  best  weapon  against  the  anti-clerical 

j  tendencies  of  the  Berlin  revolutionists,  Bayerischer 
Kurier,  November  29.  By  the  end  of  November  the 
separatist  movement  had  lost  ground  in  Bavaria. 
It  only  remained  for  the  Provisional  Government 
in  Berlin  to  assert  its  strength  and  to  give  assurance 
that  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  would  not  be  es- 
tablished, to  give  pause  to  the  movement.  The  Ba- 
varian Centrum  and  the  Bourgeois  classes  grew 
rapidly  less  hostile  as  it  became  clear  that  the  Pro- 
visional Government  favored  democracy  rather 
than  dictatorship. 

Of  far  greater  significance  was  the  separatist 
movement  in  the  Rhineland.    As  early  as  November 
23  Vorwaerts  discussed  at  great  length  the  separa- 
tist tendencies  in  the  Rhineland.    «A  week  aga», 
says  Vorwaerts,  « there  was  scarcely  a  sign  of  this 
movement,  but  today  there  is  a  complete  plan 
ready.»    Various  motives  for  this  movement  ex- 
isted and  its  supporters  were  to  be  found  among  all 
classes  of  the  Rheinish  Bourgeoisie  and  in  the  cleri- 
cal circles.    The  Clericals  thought  of  the  «good  old 
days  when  there  was  a  good  living  under  the  Cro- 
zier.»    But  this  love  of  Catholic  authority  was  not 
the  dominant  factor  in  the  movement.    The  Rhein- 
ish bourgeois  feared  the  Bolshevism  of  Berlin. 
«Free  from  Berlin»  became  the  battlecry  of  the 
Rhineland,  and  this  word,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Bour- 
geoisie, was  taken  up  by  the  Clerical  Party  who 
feared  from  the  socialistic  revolution  violent  anti- 
religious  legislation,  Vorwaerts,  November  23.  An- 
other feature  of  the  separatist  movement  of  the 
Rhineland,  rendering  it  more  serious  than  that  of 
Bavaria,  was  the  fear  of  annexation  to  France.  On 
November  24,  Vorwaerts  printed  a  statement  by  au- 
thority of  Scheidemann  that  negotiations  had  token 
place  in  Strasbourg  with  the  French  High  Com- 
mand for  a  South  German  and  Rheinish  Renublic. 
This  movement  seems  to  have  resulted  from  the  be- 
lief that  separation  from  the  Empire  would  give  to 
an  independent  Rhineland  «the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination of  free  peop!es»,  and  would  thus  serve  to 
check  the  annexationist  claims  of  the  French.  This 
movement  however,  like  that  in  Bavaria,  seems  to 
have  lost  strength  in  pronortion  to  the  increasing 
prestige  of  the  Berlin  Government.    In  short,  the 
separatist  movement  in  BaA'aria  and  in  the  Bhine- 
land  had  its  origin  in  distrust  of  Berlin  and  the 
Prussian  Revolution.    The  opposition  of  Kurt  Eis- 
ner was  extraordinary,  being  directed  solely  against 
the  lingering  representatives  of  the  old  regime  in 
the  Government.  The  opposition  of  the  Bourgeoisie 
and  Catholics  was  directed  against  Bolshevism  in 
particular,  while  the  Catholics  added  to  their  griev- 
ance against  Bolshevism  an  equal  hostility  toward 
anti-clericalism. 

THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES 

While  the  south  German  states  were  seeking, 
through  separation,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Bol- 
shevism, the  political  parties  throughout  the  Em- 
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pire  attempted  by  re-organization  a  more  powerful 
means  of  opposition.  Believing  that  the  Spartacus 
radicalism  could  best  be  opposed  by  appealing  to 
the  people  with  liberal  and  democratic  policies,  they 
sought  to  adapt  themselves  to  changing  conditions. 
On  November  15  the  old  National  Liberal  Party, 
along  with  the  Radicals,  issued  an  appeal  for  the 
founding  of  a  Democratic  Party  .  The  appeal  an- 
nounced no  definite  program,  but  stated  that  the 
Party  would  be  established  on  the  two  general  prin- 
ciples of  Democracy  and  a  National  Assembly.  The 
appeal  announced  furthermore  that  the  new  party 
must  combat  « every  Bolshevist,  reactionary,  or  oth- 
er terror,  whose  victory  would  mean  nothing  but 
the  misery  and  enmity  of  the  whole  civilized  world. » 
Koelnisehe  Zeitung,  November  16.  Meantime  on 
November  7  the  Centrum  fraction  of  the  Reichstag 
met  and  prepared  an  appeal  for  the  unity  of  all 
Catholics,  Koelnisehe  Volkszeitung,  November  14. 
Following  this  appeal  the  Centrum  Party  assumed 
the  name  of  Christian  Democratic  Volkspartei.  Vor- 
waerts,  November  24.  The  Conservatives,  together 
with  the  Right  wing  of  the  National  Liberals  united 
to  form  the  German  National  Volkspartei,  while  the 
Left  wing  of  the  National  Liberals  joined  with  the 
Radicals  in  the  German  Volkspartei,  Vorwaerts,  No- 
vember 25.  The  Social  Democratic  Party,  repre- 
senting already  both  in  name  and  principles  the  new 
tendencies,  retained  its  name.  The  Minority  Social- 
ists clung  to  the  name  of  Independent,  assumed  by 
them  during  the  war.  Meantime  the  Spartacus 
group,  extremists  and  disciples  of  Bolshevism, 
sought  to  obtain  through  violence,  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat.  Such  was  the  general  reorganiza- 
tion of  parties.  Other  parties  existed,  insignificant 
peasant  associations  or  small  bourgeois  organiza- 
tions, whose  programs  were  local  rather  than  na- 
tional in  character. 

In  the  German  National  Volkspartei  and  the 
German  Democratic  Party  the  bourgeois  elements 
found  opportunity  to  assert  their  energy  and  renew 
their  interests  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  nation. 
The  Conservatives  had  changed  their  name,  but  dis- 
played but  litfle  zeal  in  the  development  of  a  pro- 
gram of  democratic  tendencies,  asserting  as  the 
foundation  of  their  policy  «a  strong  German  nation- 
ality, independent  of  foreign  influences,  and  resolved 
to  defend  its  unity,  liberty  and  independence 
against  foreign  powers,))  Kreuzzeitung,  November 
24.  Such  a  policy  appears  sufficiently  vague  to  ap- 
peal to  most  ardent  pan-Germans  and  at  the  same 
time  to  conceal  its  true,  reactionary  character. 

All  of  these  parties  with  the  exception  of  the 
Spartacists  favored  the  calling  of  a  National  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  the  Independents  alone  opposing 
its  immediate  convocation. 

POPULAR  SUPPORT  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

By  the  beginning  of  December  it  was  clear  that  j 
the  Provisional  Government  could  stand  only  if  it 
asserted  its  strength  in  opposition  to  Bolshevism 
and  exerted  its  energies  in  behalf  of  the  earliest  j 
possible  convocation  of  the  National  Assembly.  In 
an  interview  on  November  24  Ebert  made  a  clear 
statement  regarding  the  National  Assembly,  assert-  | 
ing  that  the  Government  was  in  favor  of  convening  j 
a  Constituent  Assembly  to  be  elected  on  the  basis  of  \ 
equal,  secret,  direct  and  universal  franchise.    He  I 
also  asserted  that  steps  had  been  taken  already  to 
prepare  for  its  convocation,  Vorwaerts,  November 
24.   Meantime  the  Government  received  assurances 
of  support  from  the  Soldiers'  Councils  from  numer- 


ous sections  of  Germany.  The  soldiers  returning 
from  the  front  gave  especial  assurance  of  their  ap- 
proval, denouncing  all  manifestations  of  violence. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  provision- 
al government  existed  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  it  by  the  Workingmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Council;  but  thus  far  no  such  Council,  representing 
all  of  the  Federal  States,  had  been  formed.  On  No- 
vember 25  an  invitation  was  extended  by  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  Workingmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Council  of  Greater  Berlin  to  all  similar  councils  of 
Germany  to  send  delegates  to  Berlin  not  later  than 
December  16  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  general 
Workingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Council,  Vorwaerts, 
November  25.  Meantime  the  threats  of  the  Sparta- 
cus group  grew  more  insistent,  but  in  proportion  as 
this  opposition  grew  the  soldiers  returning  from  the 
front  cast  their  support  in  favor  of  the  Ebert-Haase 
Government,  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  December  2-3, 
Vorwaerts,  December  5.  On  December  6  manifesta- 
tions of  violence  persisted  in  the  Berlin  streets. 
Lawless  crowds,  composed  mainly  of  deserters  and 
men  on  leave,  gathered  in  the  evening  at  the  An- 
dreas-Festsaelen,  where  their  self-appointed  leader, 
Rohne,  in  a  violent  speech  denounced  the  members 
of  the  Berlin  Workingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Council 
as  «wearers  of  monocles  and  epaulettes»,  and  ex- 
tolled Karl  Liebknecht  as  the  champion  of  the  revo- 
lution. The  crowd,  incited  by  such  speeches,  pa- 
raded the  streets  cheering  for  Liebknecht  and  cry- 
ing «Down  with  the  Ebert-Scheidemann  Govern- 
ment,)) Vorwaerts,  December  7.  On  the  same  eve- 
ning groups  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  favoring  the  ex- 
isting Government,  established  themselves  in  the 
streets  to  prevent  further  violence.  A  large  crowd 
assembled  in  front  of  the  Chancellory,  proclaiming 
Ebert  President  of  the  Republic.  Ebert  was  forced 
to  reply  to  their  clamor,  explained  that  he  could  not 
assume  the  responsibility  of  the  presidency  without 
first  conferring  with  his  colleagues  in  the  Govern- 
ment. The  judicious  attitude  of  Ebert  on  the  occa- 
sion served  to  strengthen  his  position  and  to  evoke 
from  the  press  as  a  whole  approval  for  himself  and 
his  Government.  The  demonstration  of  December  6 
was  followed  by  similar  demonstrations  during  the 
succeeding  week.  On  December  8  fourteen  meetings 
were  held  in  Berlin  by  the  Majority  Socialists  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Government,  Vorwaerts,  December  8. 
Scheidemann  in  a  passionate  speech  denounced 
Liebknecht  and  his  extremist  supporters,  declaring 
at  the  same  time  that  the  government  must  be  sup- 
ported by  the  people  in  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing order.  On  the  same  day  Ebert  addressed  a  large 
meeting  in  the  Lust  Garten.  He  proclaimed  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  triumphant  democracy,  denounced  the 
tyranny  of  violence,  and  declared  that  the  Govern- 
ment henceforth  would  take  every  step  to  suppress 
disorder  and  deeds  of  violence,  Deutsche  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung,  December  9. 

The  events  of  December  6-8  had  served  to  re- 
mind all  moderate  elements  in  Germany  of  the  dan- 
gers of  Bolshevism.  The  acts  of  violence  and  the 
anti-government  demonstrations  were  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  their  origin  with  Liebknecht  and  Rosa 
Luxemburg.  Faced  with  this  fear,  all  of  the  more 
moderate  elements  were  ready  to  throw  their  sup- 
port to  the  Ebert  Government.  Meantime  they  in 
sisted  upon  an  earlier  convocation  of  the  National 
Assembly,  desiring  an  expression  of  public  opinion 
before  the  Spartacus  group  had  extended  its  in- 
fluence into  wider  circles  of  the  Empire,  Frankfur- 
ter Zeitung,  December  10.  Vossische  Zeitung,  De- 
cember 17. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  WEAKNESS  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Government  was  sup- 
ported by  the  majority  of  the  people,  it  appeared 
unable  to  give  full  expression  to  its  strength,  lhe 
Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  December  12,  said:  i 
«Very  seldom  has  a  government  been  so  universally 
recognized  and  so  weak  as  the  Government  of  the 
Six  People's  Commissaries  of  the  German  Revolu- 
tion )»  The  difficultv  of  the  Government  lay  chiefly 
in  its  composition;  the  presence  of  the  three  Inde- 
pendent Socialists  weakened  its  position.  The  bour- 
geois and  soldiers  supported  the  majority  of  the  So- 
cialists, but  they  regarded  the  Independents  with  j 
distrust,  especially  since  the  latter  were  known  to 
oppose  the  immediate  convocation  of  a  National  As- 
sembly. The  Government  could  not  make  a  deci- 
sion upon  the  simplest  question  without  long  delib- 
eration, and  thus  it  lent  itself  to  the  charge  of  in- 
stability and  weakness.  The  Deutsche  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  December  12,  analyzing  this  weakness, 
says:  ..Apart  from  a  fundamental  change  in  the  sit- 
uation there  are  only  two  possibilities,  the  Inde- 
pendents must  break  the  bonds  of  sympathy,  which  j 
are  all  too  visible,  with  the  Spartacus  group,  and  j 
again  restore  the  unity  of  the  Socialist  Party  in  the  j 
Government  and  among  the  masses  to  its  condition 
before  the  rupture  during  the  war.»  Thus  the  ele- 
ment of  discord,  prevalent  since  the  creation  of  the 
coalition,  began,  at  a  critical  moment,  to  threaten 
the  stability  of  the  Government. 

It  was  clear  that  Ebert  and  Scheidemann  were 
conscious  of  the  difficulties  confronting  them,  but 
they  believed  also  that  a  firmer  stand  would  assure 
them  of  the  popular  support,  giving  a  victory  ulti- 
mately to  the  Social  Democrats.    Meanwhile  they 
hoped,  through  the  agency  of  their  three  Independ- 
ent colleagues,  to  heal  the  breach  between  the  Ma- 
jority and  the  Independents.    Rut  the  enunciation 
of  a  more  rigid  program,  and,  particularly,  the  dec- 
laration of  Ebert  in  favor  of  the  earliest  possible 
convocation  of  a  National  Assembly,  aroused  the 
Spartacus  people  to  renewed  opposition.    On  De- 
cember 8  the  Spartacists  held  a  meeting  in  Treptow 
Park,  after  which  they  paraded  the  streets  crying: 
..Down  with  the  bloodhounds,  Vive  Liebknecht!» 
Liebknecht  marched  at  the  head  of  the  procession. 
From  a  window  of  the  Chancellor's  palace  Rarth,  an 
Independent  member  of  the  Government,  looked 
down  upon  the  turbulant  crowd  while  Liebknecht 
denounced  the  coalition  and  clamored  for  world 
revolution,  Vorwaerts,  December  9.    Thus  far  the 
Spartacists  had  only  expressed  their  opposition  in 
these  harmless  demonstrations.  But  many  were  dis- 
satisfied that  the  Government  did  not  take  firmer 
action.   On  December  13  Feherenbach,  President  of 
the  Reichstag,  summoned  a  meeting  of  that  body 
announcing  that  «the  need  of  the  hour  forbids  fur- 
ther  waiting  and  compels  me,  even  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Government,  to  make  use  of  the  pow- 
ers given  me  in  the  sitting  of  October  26  to  summon 
the  Reichstag.»    This  action  of  Feherenbach  was 
greeted  by  the  Conservative  press  with  approval, 
while  the  Socialist  press  saw  in  it  only  a  royalist  plot 
to  discredit  the  Provisional  Government.   Such  was 
the  opposition,  that  on  December  17  Feherenbach 
sent  another  message  announcing  that  the  meeting 
of  the  Reichstag  would  no  longer  be  necessary,  Ger- 
man Pre.';:;,  December  17-18.    While  this  action  of 
Feherenbach  serves  to  illustrate  the  distrust  felt  in 
some  circles  for  the  Government  it  tended  rather  to 
strengthen  than  weaken  its  position. 


THE  CONGRESS  OF  WORKINGMEN  S  AND  SOLDIERS 
COUNCILS 

Meantime  the  opportunity  arose  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  strengthen  its  position  by  obtaining  the 
united  support  of  the  various  Workingmen's  and 
Soldiers'  Councils  of  the  Federal  States.  On  De- 
cember 16  delegates  from  these  councils  assembled 
in  Rerlin.  The  congress  showed  its  hostility  to  Spar- 
tacus violence  bv  rejeoting,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  a  motion  to  extend  to  Liebknecht  and 
Rosa  Luxemburg  the  right  to  vote.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  repeated  interruptions  from  the  Spartacus 
group  who  appeared  before  the  congress  demand- 
ing admission.  The  congress  fixed  the  election  for 
the  National  Assembly  for  January  19  and  author- 
ized a  Central  Council  of  the  Workingmen's  and 
Soldiers'  Councils.  Moreover,  the  proceeding  clear- 
ly demonstrated  that  the  Independent  Socialists 
were  divided  against  themselves,  and  that  the  ex- 
tremist elements  were  rapidly  gaining  the  asten- 
dency.  Haase,  Dittmann  and  Rarth,  the  Independ- 
ent members  of  the  Provisional  Government,  were 
placed  in  a  difficult  position.  Either  they  must  re- 
nounce entirely  their  relations  with  the  Social-Dem- 
ocrats and  resign  or  else  they  must  desert  the  Inde- 
pendents and  declare  themselves  adherents  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Party.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  ex- 
treme element  of  the  party  to  force  the  Independ- 
ents from  the  Government  so  that  they  might  prose- 
cute, unhindered,  their  program  of  opposition.  The 
three  Independent  members  sought  a  middle  course, 
attempting  to  conciliate  the  more  radical  members 
of  the  party  while  they  preserved  their  allegiance  to 
the  Government,  Vorwaerts,  December  19-20,  Ger- 
mania,  December  21. 

The  Spartacists  now  found  themselves  opposed 
from  every  side.  Their  plan  of  action  was  clear: 
they  must  force  the  resignation  of  the  Independent 
members,  after  which  they  could  more  easily  win 
the  wavering  Independents  to  their  support  in  the 
formation  of  a  violent  revolutionary  government, 
Lokal  Anzeiger,  December  23.  The  Spartacists 
openly  associated  with  Radek  and  the  Russian  Rol- 
shevists.  Vorwaerts,  December  21,  speaks  of  the 
presence  of  Radek  in  Berlin,  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Spartacus  League 
and  head  of  the  Bolshevist  propaganda  service  in 
Russia.  The  intention  of  the  Spartacists  was  now 
clear:  they  stood  for  violence,  for  a  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  to  be  obtained  at  any  price. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  CRISIS 

Acts  of  violence  and  street  demonstrations  be- 
came increasingly  numerous,  and  if  they  were  not 
directly  instigated  by  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxem- 
burg, their  names  were  so  persistently  employed 
during  the  demonstrations  as  to  fix  the  guilt  upon 
them.  On  December  23-24,  particularly,  demonstra- 
tions of  this  sort  served  to  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  give  weight  to  the  Spartacus  assertion 
that  their  influence  was  spreading.  The  shedding  of 
blood  in  the  streets,  the  intimidation  of  the  troops, 
the  weak  counter-action  of  the  Government,  led 
many  of  the  wavering  Independents  to  join  the 
ranks  of  Liebknecht,  and  it  looked  for  the  moment 
as  if  the  Government  must  fall  before  such  displays 
of  violence,  Lokal  Anzeiger,  December  24.  The 
Spartacists  and  Radical  Independents  were  jubi- 
lant. Inspired  by  the  embarrassment  of  the  Ebert- 
Haase  coaliticn/the  revolutionists  continued  their 
acts  of  violence,  demanding  the  immediate  resigna- 
tion of  the  Social-Democrats  and  the  substitution  of 
a  radical  government  in  the  place  of  the  old.  Re- 
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garding  Vorwaerts  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Ebert 
faction,  the  revolutionists  seized  the  paper  on  the 
afternoon  of  December  25,  declaring  that  their  bat- 
tle, being  directed  against  the  Ebert  Government, 
must  be  waged  likewise  against  its  «lackeys»  in  Vor- 
waerts. A  crisis  now  existed;  the  further  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Independents  and  Social  Democrats 
seemed  questionable.  The  crisis  involved  a  number 
of  questions  of  difference,  the  chief  one  being  that 
the  Social  Democrats  had  demanded  firm  action 
against  the  revolutionists  during  the  demonstra- 
tions of  December  23  to  24.  The  final  settlement  of 
the  crisis  was  left  to  the  Central  Council  of  the 
Workingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Councils  which,  repre- 
senting the  Workingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Councils 
of  all  the  Federal  States,  exercised  a  supervisory 
power  over  the  Government.  On  December  28  the 
Central  Council  held  a  meeting  to  deliberate  upon 
the  crisis.  During  the  night  the  Independent  mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  Haase,  Dittmann  and 
Barth,  presented  their  grievances  in  a  series  of 
questions  to  the  Central  Council.  The  Council  ap- 
proved the  action  of  the  Social-Democrats,  and  the 
Independent  members  immediately  resigned  from 
the  Government,  Berliner  Tageblatt,  December  30. 
On  the  same  day  Noske  and  Wissel  entered  the  Gov- 
ernment as  representatives  of  the  Social  Democrats. 
The  Government  had  now  succeeded  in  removing 
its  chief  element  of  weakness.  Its  position  was  not 
3^et  firmly  secure,  but  it  had  triumphed  over  the  rad- 
ical elements  and  was  in  a  position  henceforth  to 
prosecute  its  moderate  program,  unhindered  from 
within.  The  triumph  of  the  Social-Democrats  ap- 
peared not  only  in  the  re-organization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. On  December  30  the  Berlin  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Workingmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Council  re-organized  with  six  Social  Democrats  and 
two  Independent  members,  Lokal  Anzeiger,  Decem- 
ber 31.  Only  one  Independent  now  held  a  position 
of  authority:  Eichorn,  the  Berlin  police  Commis- 
sioner, still  held  his  post.  His  actions,  hitherto  so 
questionable,  were  to  play  a  significant  part  in  the 
subsequent  struggle. 

While  the  Government  was  now  free  from  fric- 
tion within,  it  was  confronted  with  increasing  oppo- 
sition from  the  Spartacus  group.  Following  the 
crisis  of  December  23-24  it  was  generally  believed 
throughout  Germany  that  the  Government  must 
fight  for  its  existence.  It  was  known  that  plans  were 
being  made  for  its  overthrow;  riots  were  expected, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Bussian  Bolshevists  steadily 
increased,  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  December  31. 

On  December  30  delegates  of  the  Spartacus 
unions  of  all  Germany  assembled  in  Berlin.  Lieb- 
knecht  attacked  not  only  the  existing  government 
but  passionately  declared  that  the  Independents 
were  merely  «the  fig  leaf  of  the  Ebert-Scheidemann 
plan.»  The  Bussian  Bolshevist  Badek  made  a  sensa- 
tional appearance  before  the  delegates  and  sought 
by  a  passionate  appeal  to  strengthen  the  bond  be- 
tween them  and  their  Bussian  brethen.  Three  im- 
portant steps  were  taken  by  the  assembly:  by  a  vote 
of  63  to  23  it  was  declared  that  the  party  would  not 
participate  in  the  National  Assembly;  the  Spar- 
tacists detached  themselves  definitely  from  the  In- 
dependents; and  finally  it  was  determined  that  they 
should  reform  their  organization  on  the  basis  of  the 
Bussian  Soviet  regime,  Berliner  Tageblatt,  Decem- 
ber 30. 

THE  LAST  SPARTACUS  REVOLT 

The  Spartacus  Congress  had  placed  the  group 
in  a  position  where,  free  from  all  relations  with  ex- 
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isting  parties,  it  could  pursue  its  program  of  vio- 
lence.   Opposing  a  National  Assembly  and  a  par- 
liamentary system,  the  Spartacists  determined  to 
destroy  the  Government  and  prevent  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Assembly.   The  occasion  for  their  de- 
termined opposition  arose  during  the  first  week  of 
January.    Eichorn,  the  Radical  Independent,  still 
j  remained  at  his  post  as  Berlin  Police  Commissioner. 
He  employed  his  office,  in  defiance  of  the  authori- 
ties,  to   provide  arms  for  the  Spartacists,  who 
through  his  agency  were  preparing  to  achieve  their 
their  destructive  program  through  force  of  arms, 
Vorwaerts,  January  3,  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung, 
January  7.  The  Government  dismissed  Eichorn,  ap- 
!  pointing  Eugen  Ernst   to   the   Police  Presidency. 
I  Eichorn  refused  to  leave  his  post;  the  Snartacists  in- 
tervened in  his  behalf  and  on  December  5  began  the 
occupation  of  Berlin  with  armed  forces.   The  Gov- 
ernment became  alarmed,  crowds  of  soldiers  and 
civilians  favoring  the  Government  demanded  arms 
and  prepared  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  Spartacists. 
j  On  January  6  the  Spartacist  demonstration  had  as- 
sumed  enormous   proporions.     Fighting   in  the 
!  streets  resulted  in  considerable  bloodshed,  the  oc- 
|  cupation  of  public  buildings,  and  served  to  terrify 
the  populace,  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Janu- 
j  ary  7.    On  the  sixth  the  Government  prepared  to 
take  firm  measures.  On  the  same  day  Liebknecht  de- 
clared in  a  public  speech  that  «all  preparations  have 
i  been  made  to  overthrow  the  Government,  to  arm  the 
!  proletariat,  and  carry  through  the  Badical  pro- 
|  gram»,  Vossische  Zeitung,  January  13.   Noske,  for- 
merly Governor  of  Kiel  was  now  appointed  Gover- 
i  nor  of  Berlin.    Prepared  to  take  the  firmest  meas- 
i  ures,  Noske  armed  the  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
I  ment  and  left  Berlin  to  organize  large  forces.  On 
January  8  the  troops  of  the  Berlin  garrison,  pre- 
;  viously  wavering,  offered  to  oppose  the  Revolution- 
j  ists,  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  January  8.  Throughout 
|  January  7,  8,  9,  10,  the  troops  and  armed  civilians 
\  were  able  to  hold  in  check  the  Spartacus  forces.  On 
the  eleventh  Noske  arrived  with  3,000  armed  and 
|  equipped  troops.    A  definite  counter-attack  began, 
j  The  Spartacists  who  had  occupied  the  Vorwaerts 
Building  were  attacked  in  force.   The  building  was 
stormed,  150  of  its  armed  occupants  were  killed,  300 
were  taken  prisoner  and  large  stores  of  arms  and 
ammunition  were  captured.   By  January  14  the  de- 
cisive action  of  Noske  had  achieved  its  aim.  The 
civilian  populaton  was  disarmed,  the  government 
forces  were  in  control.   It  was  resolved  that  armed 
troops  should  occupy  the  city  during  the  period  of 
of  the  election,  Berliner  Tageblatt,  Lokal  Anzeiger, 
January  13,  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  January 
13-14.    During  the  last  days  of  the  struggle  Liebk- 
necht and  Bosa  Luxemburg  established  themselves 
at  the  police  station  or  the  Boetzow  Brewery,  Ber- 
liner Tageblatt,  January  16.    Here  they  observed 
j  the  course  of  the  struggle  and  sought  to  give  inspira- 
tion to  the  Revolutionists.   Liebknecht.  during  these 
critical  days,  fancied  himself  a  prophet  and  leader; 
saw  himself  as  head  of  a  Communistic  Republic 
and  issued  orders  in  its  name,  Berliner  Tageblatt, 
January  16.   But  his  dream  of  exaltation  was  short. 
The  undertaking  collapsed  and  he,  with  his  asso- 
ciate, Bosa  Luxemburg,  fled,  hunted  through  the 
Berlin  streets.    On  the  evening  of  January  15  they 
were  taken  while  lurking  in  concealment  in  the 
home  of  a  Spartacus  workingman.    The  prisoners 
!  were  taken  separately  from  their  place  of  conceal- 
ment by  the  soldiers,  whence  they  were  to  be  con- 
ducted to  prison.    Liebknecht,  wounded  by  an  an- 
;  gry  mob,  sought  to  make  his  escape  from  the  sol- 
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diers,  and  tailing  to  halt  when  ordered  was  fired 
upon  and  mortally  wounded.  Rosa  Luxemburg, 
wounded  first  by  a  mob,  was  later  killed  by  an  « un- 
known man»  who  leaped  upon  the  running  board  of 
the  automobile  which  was  carrying  her  to  prison. 
The  automobile  continued  its  voyage  until  it  was 
halted  on  the  Hitzig  Bridge  by  an  enormous  crowd; 
the  soldiers  were  overpowered  and  the  body  was 
carried  away  in  the  darkness,  Berliner  Tageblatt, 
January  16.  The  spiritual  leaders  of  the  Spartacists 
were  now  out  of  the  way,  the  armed  demonstration 
had  been  suppressed,  and  Berlin  was  occupied  by 
Government  troops. 

THE  ELECTIONS 

Meanwhile  the  elections  had  taken  place  in 
south  Germany  beginning  with  January  8.  In  Ba- 
varia,  Wurtemberg  and  Baden  the  Independent  So- 
cialists were  overwhelmingly  defeated.  The  Cen- 
trum, the  Social  Democrats  and  the  German  Demo- 
crats were  the  dominant  parties,  showing  conclu- 
sively that  moderate  sentiment  was  to  dominate  in 
South  Germany,  Muenehner  Neueste  Nachrichten, 
January7  14.    On  January  19  the  general  elections 


for  the  National  Assembly  were  held  throughout 
Germany,  with  the  Social  Democrats,  the  Centrum 
and  the  German  Democrats  dominant.  Extremists 
were  now  definitely  discredited  in  the  Empire.  On 
February  6  the  delegates  to  the  National  Constituent 
j'  Assembly  will  gather  at  Weimar  where  the  future 
of  Germany's  State  form  will  be  determined. 

In  general  the  German  Revolution  was  a  revolt 
against  the  old  regime  of  militarism  and  Imperial- 
ism. The  collapse  of  the  Imperial  regime  was  its 
first  phase.  This  achieved,  the  second  phase  was 
characterized  by  a  struggle  between  Moderates  and 
Extremists.  The  Provisional  Government,  seeking 
at  first  to  represent  all  revolutionary  elements,  at- 
tempted to  maintain  a  union  of  Moderates  and  Ex- 
tremists. This  became  impossible  through  the  rad- 
icalism of  the  Spartacists.  The  time  came  when  the 
government  must  either  accept  Radicalism  or  op- 
pose it.  In  choosing  the  latter  alternative  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  great  majority  of  the  German  people. 
The  results  of  the  election  seem  to  indicate  that  Ger- 
many will  emerge  from  the  National  Assembly  with 
some. sort  of  parliamentary  government,  probably  a 
Socialistic  Republic. 
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The  Fate  of  the  German  Colonies 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Prime 
Ministers  and  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  States, 
the  British  Empire,  France  and  Italy,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Japan,  devoted  their  attention  on  Janu- 
ary 28  and  30  to  questions  arising  out  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  German  colonies,  occupied  during  the 
war  by  the  forces  of  the  British  Empire,  France, 
Japan  and  Belgium.    At  the  first  of  these  meetings 
delegates  from  the  British  Dominions  and  China 
were  present  and  expained  their  views.    M.  Henri 
Simon,  French  Minister  of  Colonies,  set  forth  the 
policy  of  his  department.    At  the  meeting  on  Janu- 
ary 30  the  exchange  of  views  upon  colonial  ques- 
tions was  continued;  the  Belgian  delegates  attended 
for  the  purpose  of  expounding  the  Belgian  views 
concerning  the  Congo.    After  this  second  meeting 
it  was  officially  announced  that  ((satisfactory  pro- 
visional arrangements  have  been  reached  for  deal- 
ing with  the  German  colonies  and  the  occupied  ter- 
ritory in  Turkey-in-Asia.» 

THE  TERRITORIES  AFFECTED  BY  THE  DECISION 

The  ((satisfactory  provisional  arrangement))  is 
to  deal  with  two  distinct  classes  of  territories:  (1) 
Certain  regions  of  Turkey-in-Asia ;  (2)  The  German 
colonies.  In  the  former  are  certainly  included 
Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  possibly  Ar- 
menia. In  the  latter  category  fall  lands  spread 
over  three  continents:  In  Africa:  Cameroon,  Ger- 
man East  Africa,  German  Southwest  Africa,  and 
Togoland;  in  Asia:  Kiau-Chau;  in  Australasia  and 
Oceania:  German  New  Guinea,  the  Bismarck  Ar- 
chipelago, the  Samoa,  Solomon,  Caroline,  Marshall, 
Mariana  and  Pelew  Islands.  A  statistical  analysis 
of  the  German  colonies  is  appended  to  this  issue  of 
the  Press  Review. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  DECISION  OF  THE  GREAT  POWERS 

Although  there  has  been  published  no  official 
interpretation  of  the  «sybilline  phrases »  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  January  30,  the  French  Press  takes* 
it  for  granted  that  the  actual  arrangement,  de- 
scribed as  usatisfaisant  et  provisoire»,  is  some  skil- 
ful formula  whereby  the  various  Associated  States, 
to  whom  the  territories  concerned  are  to  be  assigned 
by  way  of  a  «mandate»  from  the  embryonic  League 
of  Nations,  will  become  practically  masters  of  their 
respective  allotments.  In  theory,  of  course,  it  is 
understood  that  title  to  the  regions  involved  will 
rest  with  the  League  of  Nations;  but  it  is  generally 
accepted  that  the  «mandate»  will  be  of  wide  scope 
and  of  practically  permanent  duration,  provided 
certain  general  rules  to  be  prescribed  by  the  League 
are  duly  observed.  While  n)o  one  journal  makes 
the  statement  in  so  many  words,  it  is  easy  to  gain 
the  impression  from  the  generally  calm  manner  in 
which  a  decision  directly  opposed  to  French  policy 
is  accepted  and  from  the  words  employed  in  com- 
menting upon  it,  that  the  opinion  prevails  that  the 
«victory»  of  President  Wilson  has  a  shade,  at  least, 


of  the  Pyrrhic  quality.  An  undoubtedly  important 
factor  explaining  the  absence  of  strong  hostile  criti- 
cism is  the  apparent  understanding  that  the  ((man- 
date)) may  generally  be  given  to  the  powers  now 
actually  occupying  the  territories  concerned;  and 
that  since  France  is  already  in  occupation  of  five- 
sixths  of  the  Cameroon  and  one-half  of  Togoland, 
French  interests,  except  in  Syria,  are,  on  this  hy- 
pothesis, likely  to  be  fairly  well  protected. 

Even  the  stronglv  national  and  conservative 
Paris  papers  show  no  excitement,  their  criticism 
is  merely  skeptical.    There  is  scarcely  assign  of 
those  sharp  comments  on  President  Wilson's  policy 
which  followed  upon  the  recerit  announcement  of 
the  proposed  conference  at  Princes'  Isle.    The  Echo 
de  Paris,  the  Temps  and  the  Journal  des  Debats  de- 
vote a  greater  part  of  their  articles  upon  the  colon- 
ial question  to  a  discussion  of  the  League  of  Nations 
than  to  the  fate  of  the  colonies  themselves.  There 
is,  however,  a  certain  expressed  anxiety  as  to 
French  interests  in  Syria— largely  due  to  the  as- 
sumption that  the  «mandate»  will  generally  be 
given  to  the  states  actually  in  occupation  of  the  ter- 
ritories concerned.    The  Socialist  papers,  on  the 
other  hand,  take  note  of  the  new  ((success»  of  Mr 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  without  their  usual 
extravagant  eulogies.    Finally,  one  meets  bits  of 
sarcasm  in  the  treatment  of  the  communique  it- 
self-   «I  well  know  that  the  epithet  (provisional)) 
limits  sensibly  the  effect  of  the  arrangement,)* 
wrote  Saint  Brice  in  the  Journal,  January  31,  ((but 
a  long  experience  teaches  us  that  it  is  only  the  (  pro- 
visional >   that  endures.»     And  the  Information, 
February  1,  quoted  the  remark  of  the  King  of  Wur- 
temberg*  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna :   «'  (The  most 
terribly  inconvenient  thing  about  peace  treaties  is 
that  they  are  never  in  favor  of  everybody  and  that 
there  are  always  some  unfortunates  whose  func- 
tion it  is  to  pay  for  the  broken  pots.i  Therefore, 
when  one  reads  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  has 
been  concluded,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  not  for  whom 
but  against  whom  is  it  satisfactory.    .    .  .» 

Is  it  possible  to  answer  this  question  from  the 
reported  events  which  led  up  to  the  «arrangement»  ? 

HOW  THE  DECISION  WAS  REACHED 

The  Information  continued  as  follows:  «How 
could  one  be  so  naif  as  to  believe  that  all  the  powers 
are  miraculously  (satisfied),  after  our  newspapers 
revealed  yesterday,  with  strong  details,  that  the 
British  Dominions,  Japan,  Italy  and  even  France, 
by  the  voice  of  M.  Henri  Simon,  were  clearly  hostile 
to  internationalization  of  the  German  colonies,  and 
demanded  their  partition,  while  Mr.  Wilson  in- 
tended to  profit  by  the  exceptional  opportunity  for 
undertaking  an  experiment,  .  .  .  with  the  League 
of  Nations,  raised  from  a  mere  moral  being,  to  the 
rank  of  a  rich  landowner  entrusting  to  such  or  such 
state  the  temporary  management  of  his  property. 
I  As  a  result  of  what  marvellous  intervention  has  this 
I  fundamental  opposition  been  transformed  so  as  to 
!  produce  a  satisfactory  settlement,  to  use  the  words 
'  of  the  communique?" 
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The  Petit  Parisien  and  the  Matin,  both  of  Febru- 
ary 1.  throw  no  additional  light  on  the  answer.  «It 
is  known  that  two  theses  were  presented  a  week 
ago:  (1)  thai  favoring  appropriation  of  the  Ger- 
man colonies  by  such  or  such  state;  (2)  that  of 
the  i  mandate  >,  by  which  a  state  is  to  be  charged,  by 
virtue  of  its  delegation  by  the  League  of  Nations, 
with  the  task  of  administering  one  or  more  of  the  j 
territories  seized  during  the  war.  The  British 
Dominions  adopted  the  first  plan  more  than  a  year 
ago,  and  the  London  Cabinet  apparently  supported 
them.  Mr.  Wilson  defended  the  second »  (Petit  j 
Parisien) . 

«Mr.  Wilson's  plan — of  what  use  to  conceal 
the  fact — was  at  first  not  pleasing  to  any  one.  Is 
the  League  of  Nations  to  bear  the  expense  of  the 
colonies?  Will  colonial  powers  like  England  or 
France  accept  the  control  of  one  knows  not  what 
international  commission  over  the  management  of 
their  colonies?  One  thing  is  certain — the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British  Dominions  and  the  Japan- 
ese were  opposed  to  it.  M.  Simon,  French  Colonial 
Minister,  did  not  show  the  slightest  enthusiasm  for 
it.  But  President  Wilson  was  insistent.  He  is  a 
man  of  method))  (Matin). 

«Last  week  London  papers  close  to  the  Govern- 
ment let  it  be  known  that  the  Government  was  ready 
to  make  concessions.  It  was  then  a  question  of 
adopting  the  <  mandate  >  system  as  to  East  Africa 
and  Mesopotamia:  but  not  of  extending  it  generally. 
At  the  recent  meetings  in  Paris,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Massey,  General  Smuts  and  General  Botha,  and  the 
Japanese  delegates,  firmly  sustained  the  principle  of 
appropriation  for  the  Pacific  islands,  New  Guinea, 
and  Southwest  Africa »  (Petit  Parisien). 

(dt  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George  who  assumed  the  task 
of  conciliation.  Wednesday,  January  29,  he  as- 
sembled the  Imperial  War  Cabinet.  He  was  far 
from  finding  unanimity.  But  he  did  find  a  formula 
which  permits  the  occupying  states,  in  the  case  of 
Turkish  territories  as  well  as  in  the  German  colon- 
ies, to  be  complete  masters  of  their  respective  ter-  [ 
ritories  without  annexing  them.  By  this  conces- 
sion, Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Prime  Minister,  elected 
chiefly  by  the  Conservatives,  has  made  a  significant 
advance  to  the  British  parties  of  the  extreme  Left» 
(Matin). 

c-Mr.  Lloyd  George  introduced  his  motion  at  the 
Conference  on  the  morning  of  January  30.  It  was 
carefully  debated,  all  the  delegates  speaking  in 
turn,  and  in  addition  M.  Simon,  the  French  Colonial 
Minister,  and  Signor  Salvago  Baggi,  formerly  Ital- 
ian Ambassador  in  Paris,  who  spoke  for  the  second 
lime.  In  tJ  e  afternoon  the  Belgians — MM.  Hvmans, 
Van  den  Heuvel,  Vandervelde,  and  Orts — were 
heard  on  the  subject  of  the  Congo  and  East  Africa. 

«It  was  after  this  exchange  of  views  that  there 
was  adopted  the  'satisfactory*  provisional  arrange- 
ment which  proceeded  apparantly  from  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  edited  by  Mr.  Wilson» 
(Petit  Parisien). 

As  the  Information  put  it:  «The  shades  of 
Richelieu,  or  Talleyrand  or  Metternich  replied  light- 
ly: (I  well  know  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  stubborn  and 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  the  changing  mind  of  a 
poet.  They  are  both  decidcly  alike,— these  Celts 
of  solid  and  unchangeable  appearance:  like  the 
Druidical  menhirs  of  their  country,  they  allow 
themselves  to  he  caressed  in  turn  by  the  mists 
blowing  in  from  the  ocean  and  by  the  wind  rushing 
down  from  the  mountains.    .    .    .>  » 


The  Comment  of  the  Press 

The  Temps,  February  1,  of  late  particularly 
solicitous  that  the  unity  of  the  associated  Great 
Powers  be  maintained,  ((congratulates  itself  on  the 
news  that  the  governments  of  the  Great  Powers 
have  arrived  at  <a  satisfactory  provisional  agree- 
ment >,  as  to  the  system  to  be  applied  to  the  German 
colonies  and  to  the  occupied  territories  of  Asiatic 
Turkey.  This  vast  ensemble  of  problems  can  be 
now  excluded  from  irritating  discussion,  and  the 
road  is  clear  for  approaching  the  more  important 
questions  in  regard  to  European  territory.  .  .  . 
Now  that  the  principles  of  an  agreement  appear 
to  have  been  accepted  there  should  be  no  occasion 
for  nervousness.))  The  Temps  considers  it  obvious 
that  varying  rules  will  be  applied  to  the  widely  dif- 
ferent races  and  conditions  to  be  met  with  in  the 
several  territories  mentioned  in  the  decision  of  the 
Peace  Conference.  On  the  other  hand,  this  journal 
is  somewhat  uneasy  as  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  upon  which  the  system  devised 
for  the  disposition  of  the  German  colonies  is  to 
depend. 

In  this  connection  the  Temps  discusses  at  length 
a  project  for  the  League  of  Nations  which  it  says 
has  recently  been  published  at  Berlin  by  the  semi- 
official German  Society  on  International  Law. 
«There  are  found  in  this  project  interesting  indica- 
tions of  the  way  in  which  Germany  understands 
the  future  of  colonies — now  that  it  has  lost  its  colon- 
ial empire.  Chapter  VI  of  the  plan  published  at 
Berlin  first  deals  with  the  obligations  to  which  each 
State  belonging  to  the  League  of  Nations  shall  sub- 
mit in  regard  to  the  administration  of  all  its  colon- 
ies and  of  all  its  protectorates  without  distinction. 
It  should  be  forbidden,  for  example,  to  establish  the 
slightest  difference  of  treatment  between  subjects 
of  the  mother  State  and  those  of  any  other  State 
member  of  the  League,  or  between  their  respective 
business  houses.  The  maintenance  of  an  armed 
force  should  be  forbidden,  except  within  the  strict 
limits  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  order.  Any 
limitation  upon  the  activity  of  religious  corpora- 
tions should  be  forbidden,  except  insofar  as  the 
League  of  Nations  might  have  previously  approved 
them.  After  this  enumeration,  which  we  have 
merely  summarized,  the  German  proposal  adds: 

(cTo  supervise  and  enforce  the  above  provi- 
sions, there  is  to  be  established  an  international  ad- 
ministrative bureau  or  world  bureau  of  colonies. 

«( In  each  colony  agents  or  consuls  of  the  Lea- 
gue of  Nations  shall  be  charged  with  watching  the 
performance  of  the  above  provisions.  The  mother 
State  shall  be  bound  to  assist  them  in  every  way  in 
the  exercise  of  their  functions.  In  case  of  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  the  agents  of  the 
League  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  report  such 
violations  to  the  world  bureau  of  colonies.) 

«The  authors  of  this  text  have  without  doubt 
thought  that  Germany,  having  no  more  colonies  to 
administer  on  its  own  account,  will  possess  a  multi- 
tude of  colonial  functionaries  out  of  employment, 
who  will  be  ready  to  transform  themselves  into 
agents  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Thus,  German 
controllers,  not  to  speak  of  pro-German  neutrals, 
might  intervene,  by  virtue  of  international  author- 
ity, in  the  daily  life  of  all  colonies  and  all  protec- 
torates now  existing  on  the  surface  of  the  world — in 
the  life  of  India  and  the  Phillipines  as  well  as  in 
that  of  Tripoli  or  Morocco.  This  would  be  splendid 
revenge  for  the  Pan-German. » 

The   Temps  refers  further  to  several  other 
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clauses  of  this  German  scheme  for  the  Constitution 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  are  not  properly 
within  the  scope  of  this  article.  The  provisions 
most  worthy  of  note  are:  The  reduction  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  budgets  to  a  figure  equal  to  25%  of 
the  sums  appropriated  by  the  several  states  in  1909; 
the  prevision  of  any  and  all  commercial  discrimina- 
tion within  the  League;  the  extension  of  the  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  to  all  members  of  the 
League;  and  the  opening  of  all  routes  of  transport 
to  all  member  States. 

The  Temps  is  clearly  disturbed  by  these  pro- 
posals. «The  snare  in  which  our  enemies  wish  to 
catch  us  is  obvious.  Nothing  would  come  out  of 
such  a  League  intact:  not  even  the  British  Empire, 
not  even  American  industry,  not  even  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  nations  which  have  just  fought  fifty- 
one  months  for  their  independence.  The  Paris 
Conference  will  not  let  itself  be  led  in  such  a  direc- 
tion. It  will  not  permit  the  League  of  Nations  to 
be  transformed  into  a  German  machine  for  grind- 
ing up  the  victory.)) 

Finally  the  Temps  joins  with  a  number  of 
French  papers  in  expressing  concern  as  to  the  fate 
of  French  interests  in  Syria.   It  published  on  Febru- 
ary 1  a  long  article  indicating  the  ardent  wish  of  the 
populations  of  Syria  and  Lebanon  for  the  protec- 
tion of  France.    « 1,200,000  Syrian  voters,  that  is  to 
say,  a  third  of  the  population  ,  have  already  ex-  > 
pressed  themselves  to  that  effect.   .  .  .    The  Peace  \ 
Conference  cannot,  in  any  case,  ignore  so  many  ! 
witnesses.)) 

August  Gauvain,  writing  in  the  Journal  des  De- 
Bats,  February  1,  is  pleased  that  the  Great  Powers 
have  not  accepted  a  complete  system  of  internation- 
alization for  the  German  colonies.    In  his  opinion, 
the  experience  gained  by  the  terrible  history  of  the 
Congo  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  internationaliza- 
tion cannot  be  applied  successfully  to  African  terri- 
tories «in  which  the  rough  conditions  of  life  and  the  j 
vast  extent  of  territory  demand  the  firm  direction 
of  a  civilized  State. »    Gauvain  understands  that, 
by  the  decision  of  the  Great  Powers,  «the  occupying 
States  are  to  receive  a  permanent  and  very  wide  ! 
mandate  and  that  the  League  of  Nations  will  exer- 
cise only  a  right  of  control,  without  interfering  in 
the  administration  properly  so  called.    There  will 
be  neither  internationalization   nor   annexation.  ! 
Each  territory  is  to  be  governed  by  a  mandatary 
power  to  which  will  be  assigned  in  fact  attributes  of  1 
sovereignty,  with  the  reservation  that  the  power  , 
shall  conform  to  general  rules  to  be  formulated  by  1 
the  League  of  Nations.))    As  this  new  decision  by  j 
the  Great  Powers  involves  a  further  increase  of  the 
powers  and  importance  of  the  League  of  Nations,  • 
Gauvain  regrets  that  «no  official  project  for  the  i 
League  has  yet  been  published.)) 

Pertinax,  in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  January  31,  ! 
recognizes  in  the  colonial  decision  a  sign  of  «a  veri- 
table international  government.))  Such  a  conception 
he  has  frequently  attacked.  «We  have  said  enough 
to  show  how  hazardous  is  such  a  scheme.  Histori- 
cal experience  shows  that  there  are  against  it:  the 
force  of  national  passions,  rebellious  under  any 
rigid  exterior  control;  the  impotence  of  anv  inter- 
national government  to  force  strong  nations  to 
obey.»  Pertinax's  own  idea  of  a  proper  League  of 
Nations — a  view,  it  may  be  said,  which  probably 
recommends  itself  to  many  conservative  French- 
men— is  «a  grand  alliance  in  which  the  associated 
States,  in  possession  of  all  their  sovereign  rights, 
mutually  promise  armed  assistance  against  anyone 


who  breaks  the  international  rules  established  by 
themselves,  an  alliance  in  which  the  associated 
States  mutually  promise  to  adjust  to  a  common 
level  the  unequal  economic  sacrifices  imposed  by  the 
war,  and,  thanks  to  a  collective  economic  policy  with 
i  respect  to  our  enemies,  obtain  from  them  the  great 
indemnities  which  can  be  recovered  in  no  other 
way.»  Pertinax  finds  some  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  ((ministers  have  no  right  to  bind  their  States  to 
stipulations  which  involve  an  infringement  of  sov- 
ereignty. The  Parliaments  of  London  and  Paris, 
and  the  congress  at  Washington,  will  have  their  w  r.l 
to  say  in  this  matter,  and  the  ratifications,  which  are 
ordinarily  only  a  purely  formal  ceremony,  will  cer- 
tainly be  in  this  case  troublesome.)) 

The  Royalist  papers,  as  might  be  expected,  are 
|  skeptical.  Bainville  in  the  Action  Francaise,  Feb- 
I  ruary  1,  noted  that  "the  precedents  of  Egypt,  Bos- 
nia, Crete,  and  Macedonia  are  not  of  a  sort  to  in- 
spire much  confidence  in  the  theory  of  the  (man- 
date /.  The  League  of  Nations  which,  up  to  the 
present  is  no  more  consistent  than  the  famous  Con- 
cert of  Europe,  is  burdening  itself  with  like  cares 
one-hundred  fold.  The  application  of  the  system 
will  quickly  show  what  it  is  worth.  In  any  case  it 
is  certain  that  Germany  is  more  than  ever  interested 
to  enter  the  League  of  Nations,  since  it  will  be  for 
her  a  means  of  recovering  a  control  over  the  posses- 
sions which  have  been  lost.» 

The  Gaulois,  January  31,  while  not  surprised 
that  Mr.  Wilson  should  have  advocated  the  pro- 
posed scheme,  finds  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  ((incomprehensible — unless  it  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  personal  considerations  of  internal  poli- 
tics, As  for  us,  we  see  in  this  new  conception  of 
the  Society  of  Nations  the  deformity  of  a  principle 
which  in  its  origin  lacks  neither  grandeur  nor  nobil- 
ity. The  Society  of  Nations  becomes  a  sort  of  super- 
State.  ...  It  will  have  its  budget,  its  army,  and 
its  fleet.  .  .  .  Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  nations 
will  consent  to  resign  their  individual  sovereignity 
into  the  hands  of  an  international  corporation?  .  . 
The  precedent  of  the  Congo,  a  source  of  continual 
conflict  between  England  and  Belgium,  is  not  ex- 
actly encouraging  or  re-assuring. » 

In  the  Victoire,  January  30,  Gustave  Herve  con- 
tinues to  attack  Mr.  Wilson.  «The  great  mind  of 
President  Wilson  has  conceived  an  original  and  un- 
expected solution  of  the  colonial  problem.  .  .  . 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Paris  Conference  will  not  fellow 
the  noble  apostle  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  easily 
as  it  followed  him  in  his  project  for  conciliation  be- 
tween the  Bolshevists  and  the  Russian  patriots.)) 
Herve  admits  that  the  proposed  scheme  of  man- 
dates may  be  workable  in  the  case  of  civilized 
States,  such  as  Armenia,  but  considers  it  impractic- 
able with  regard  to  the  uncivilized  territories  in 
Africa.  «Let  the  Entente  divide  up  the  morsels  of 
the  German  Colonial  Empire,  according  to  estab- 
lished agreements,  without  any  pretention  of  wish- 
ing to  act  the  part  of  a  guardian  angel. » 

The  great  dailies,  the  Petit  Parisien  and  the 
Matin  express  neither  approval  nor  disapproval. 
The  Petit  Parisien,  February  1,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  «several  Powers  or  Dominions  have  obtained  a 
temporary  mandate  of  occupation  and  administra- 
tion. Probably  account  has  been  taken  of  actual 
occupations  and  of  agreements  which  have  been 
negotiated  in  the  course  of  the  war  among  the  great 
European  Powers,  as  for  example,  by  Great  Britain 
and  its  'Dominions  with  Japan.  But,  are  all  the 
contracting  parties  equally  satisfied?  That  is 
another  question.))    The  Matin,  February  1,  asked: 
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«Will  the  League  of  Nations  survive,  if,  even  before 
its  establishment,  one  imposes  upon  it  tasks  of  a  j 
financial  and  political  nature  which  are  heavy  even  ! 
for  an  already  constituted  State?    Will  it  not  be 
crushed  by  this  premature  honor?    Another  query: 
When  there  arise  the  questions  of  the  reparation, 
which  we  cannot  go  without,  and  the  guarantees 
which  are  indispensable  to  us,  will  we  not  be  led  to 
adopt  an  insufficient  system  in  the  name  of  this  | 
League  of  Nations,  already  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  , 
world  council  of  colonial  administration?  .   .  . 
President  Wilson's  idea  is  both  new  and  bold.  It 
signifies  really  the  birth  of  a  new  world.    .    .  . 
Caught  between  their  anxieties  and  their  profound 
respect  for  the  ideas  of  President  Wilson — momen- 
tarily those  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George— the  plenipoten- 
tiaries,  by  their  deliberations  and  by  their  com- 
muniques, give  an  impression  of  uncertainty  to  the  : 
public  at  large.    Their  justification  is  that  they  are  ! 
facing  an  absolute  overturning  of  all  the  founda-  j 
tions  on  which  were  built  the  previous  treaties  of 
history. » 

The  Journal,  January  31,  is  also  somewhat  un- 
easy. Previous  experiences  of  a  system  of  ((man- 
date»  in  Bosnia  and  Egypt  « evoke  memories  which 
do  not  present  pictures  of  calm  and  peace. »  Saint 
Brice,  the  author  of  the  article  in  the  Journal,  is 
disturbed  about  Syria.  He  regards  the  decision  of 
Janauary  30  as  a  tendency  to  recognize  the  principle 
((possession  gives  title. »  At  present  ((France  ha.s 
merely  a  handful  of  men  scattered  among  several 
points  in  Syria.  England  occupies  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Doubtless  the  Versailles  Council  will 
change  that  situation.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  the  principle  of  (mandate)  opens  wide  the 
door  to  the  unknown.)) 

The  Avenir,  January  31,  is  also  troubled  about 
Syria,  «  *t  is  probable  that  the  decision  of  the  Great 
Powers  will  leave  things  in  their  present  status  and 
that  the  states  actually  occupying  the  territories  con- 
cerned will  become  ipso  facto  the  grantees  of  the 
(mandate  >.  .  .  .  From  the  point  of  view  of  French 
interests  such  an  arrangement  would  be  very  ac- 
ceptable as  to  Africa,  where  we  occupy  precisely 
those  territories  which  are  important  to  us.  Such  is 
not  the  case,  however,  in  the  Orient.  ...  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that,  especially  in  Syria,  account  will  be 
taken  of  our  present  inferior  position;  our  mandate 
will  only  be  efficacious  if  it  is  extended  over  its  nor- 
mal and  traditional  domain. » 

The  Information,  January  30,  considers  the  in- 
ternationalization of  colonics  «a  not  very  advanta- 
geous beginning  for  the  League  of  Nations.  It  would 
doubtless  be  better  for  the  League  if  it  had  not  in- 
volved itself  in  this  colonial  adventure — in  which 
truly  it  has  nothing  to  gain  and  in  which  it  may  com- 
promise its  growing  prestige.))  The  Intransigeant, 
January  31,  believes  that  «in  the  eyes  of  the  profane 
it  appears  a  little  disconcerting  that  a  League  which 
is  not  yet  constituted,  is  charged  with  such  problems. 
.  .  .  The  debate  on  the  German  colonies  has 
caused  on  emotion  which  it  would  be  puerile  to 
deny.»  The  Homme  Libre  is,  in  accordance  with 
its  recent  habit,  non-committal:  ((Whether  one  en- 
trusts the  administration  of  the  colonies  to  the  dif- 
ferent interested  powers,  under  the  control  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  or  gives  to  the  powers  full  pos- 
session of  the  colonics,  matters  little.  The  imoor 
tant  thing  is  that  the  same  rule  should  be  applied 
to  all  the  colonies  in  Africa,  or  in  Asia,  or  in  Oce- 
ania.)) 


The  small  Radical  papers  contribute  no  com- 
ment of  importance.  The  Evenement,  January  31, 
is  unable  to  penetrate  the  ((particularly  mysterious 
and  vague »  language  of  the  official  communique. 
The  Rappel,  January  31,  notes  that  Americans,  who 
are  the  chief  sponsors  of  internationalization,  «wish 
at  any  price  to  prevent  the  Japanese  from  extending 
their  domain  in  the  Pacific.))  The  Lanterne,  Janu- 
ary 31,  is  irritated  by  ((the  thick  steel  curtain  which 
falls  heavily  on  the  scene  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay».  The 
Oeuvre,  January  31,  is  surprised  at  the  union  of  two 
distinct  problems:  the  fate  of  the  uncivilized  terri- 
tories in  Africa  and  in  the  Pacific,  and  that  of  an- 
cient civilizations  such  as  those  of  Syria  and  Pal- 
estine. 

Socialist  opinion  is  never  sad  over  anything  re- 
sembling a  victory  for  Mr.  Wilson.  The  Bataille, 
January  31,  quotes  with  approval  the  language  of 
Marcel  Sembat  in  the  Heure,  January  30:  ((France 
presides.  The  United  States  and  England  direct.» 
The  Bataille  is  disgusted  with  Clemenceau.  «It  is 
not  very  glorious  for  us  to  be  represented  by  two 
obstinate  old  men.  .  .  .  Lloyd  George  abandons 
our  presidential  bull  dog  in  order  to  walk  hand  in 
hand  with  Wilson.  .  .  .  Once  more  we  are  a  bad 
third  on  the  course  of  common  sense. »  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Verite,  January  29:  «From  all  points  of 
view — humanity,  justice,  world  peace,  equalitv  of 
economic  position — the  colonial  problem  appears  to 
belong  to  the  League  of  Nations.)) 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— SCANDINAVIAN 

The  Proposal  of  the  Peace  Conference  to  the 

Russians 

The  proposal  of  the  Allies  to  the  Russian  fac- 
tions has  produced  considerable  comment  in  the 

|  Scandinavian  countries.  Many  of  the  editorials  call 
it  the  first  Wilson  victory  at  the  Peace  Conference. 

i  They  also  consider  it  a  compromise  between  Lloyd 
George  and  Pichon.  Some  papers  maintain  that  it 
was  only  the  fear  of  Bolshevism  at  home  that  keot 
the  Allies  from  intervening  with  arms.  Practically 

I  all  journals,  however  skeptical  they  may  be  of  the 
results,  believe  the  proposition  is  a  step  in  the  right 

I  direction,  and  that  the  Allies  see  that  without  peace 
in  Russia  there  can  be  no  peace  in  Europe. 

Dagens  Nyheter  (Swedish),  January  26,  contains 
nothing  but  praise  for  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  methods. 
In  an  editorial  entitled  ((Wilson's  First  Victory »  it 
says:  «The  decision  of  the  Peace  Conference  in  re- 
gard to  Russia  is  a  complete  change  of  the  policy  of 
Allies  towards  Lenine.  England  has  until  recently 
maintained  a  friendly  attitude  towards  the  Bolshe- 
viks, while  France  has  always  contended  that  they 

i  should  be  treated  as  enemies  who  should  be  laid  low. 
But  Wilson  has  carried  through  his  plan;  he  is  the 
initiator  of  the  new  scheme  and  the  course  adopted 
towards  the  factions  in  Russia  bears  the  mark  of  his 

j  friendly  and  humane  touch  and  of  his  determina- 
tion to  bring  peace  and  order  to  Russia  bv  other 
means  than  intervention.  The  measuring  of  strength 
on  the  first  great  question  in  the  Peace  Conference 
has  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Wilson. 

«A11  the  secrecy  of  the  occurrences  in  the  Peace 
Conference  has  not  concealed  the  fact  that  France 
has  suffered  a  severe  diplomatic  defeat. » 

This  paper  devotes  considerable  attention  to  an 
article  in  the  Humanite.  This  article  refers  to  the 
note  of  January  5  of  M.  Pichon  to  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, opposing  the  proposition  attributed  to  the 
latter  for  a' Conference  with  the  Bolsheviks. 

((This  note,  however, »  it  says,  «did  not  disturb) 
the  attitude  of  Llovd  George  and  Balfour,  who  could 
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see  that  any  peace  which  left  Russia  out  would  not 
be  a  peace  worthy  of  the  name.  Yet  a  few  months 
ago  when  Litvinoff  and  the  Soviet  Government 
wanted  peace,  the  English  Government  refused  to 
listen,  so  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  change  in  the 
English  attitude  has  been  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
American  Government. 

((President  Wilson  has  always  been  opposed  to 
using  force  against  the  Bolsheviks.  He  allowed 
American  troops  in  Russia  only  for  the  purpose  of 
freeing  the  Czecho-Slovaks  who  were  in  a  bad  posi- 
tion due  to  the  Austrian  armies.  .  .  .  Wilson's 
policy  is  based  on  his  assertion  that  all  peoples  shall 
have  the  right  to  determine  their  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  he  hopes  that  by  following  the  course 
he  has  outlined  the  reign  of  terror  under  the 
Soviet  Government  will  be  eliminated.  Whether  he 
succeeds  or  not  he  has  at  least  established  at  the 
Peace  Conference  the  democratic  principles  for 
which  America  entered  the  war.» 

The  Stockholms  Dagblad,  January  25,  also  says 
it  is  a  Wilson  victory  over  French  diplomacy.  «The 
invitation  of  the  Great  Powers  to  the  warring  fac- 
tions in  Russia  to  lay  aside  their  arms  under  an 
armistice  and  meet  to  settle  their  differences,  is  the 
first  great  common  proposal  of  the  Peace  Conven- 
tion— a  victory  for  Wilson  over  French  diplomacy, 
and  perhaps  also  a  victory  for  Lenine  and  Trotsky 
over  their  rivals  in  Russia. »  This  paper  considers 
that  the  Bolsheviks  are  now  placed  entirely  on  their 
own  merits.  It  continues:  «In  the  invitation  one 
sees  that  not  only  Poland,  but  also  Finland  are  ex- 
cepted, which  means  that  any  attempt  of  the  Rus- 
sian reactionaries  to  re-establish  themselves  in  Fin- 
land will  not  be  countenanced  by  the  Great  Powers.)* 
It  is  somewhat  skeptical  of  the  result,  however,  of 
attaining  any  co-operation  between  Lenine  and  the 
other  Russian  factions.  Summing  up,  the  editorial 
says:  «the  situation  seems  to  be,  freed  from  all  con- 
fusing expressions  of  good-will,  simply  this:  some 
of  the  Allies  did  not  want  to,  and  the  others  could 
not  undertake  an  intervention,  even  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  border  countries,  and  they  therefore 
seized  this  opportunity  to  attack  the  problem  with 
all  earnestness,  so  that  they  could  take  up  other  and 
more  serious  questions  than  the  creation  of  law  and 
order  in  the  almost  hopeless  Russian  chaos. » 

The  Berlingske  Tidende  (Danish),  January  24, 
considers  President  Wilson's  proposal  a  compro- 
mise, clt  has  been  seen  that  there  was  opposition 
between  London  and  Paris  over  the  manner  in 
which  the  Allies  should  deal  with  the  Bolsheviks. 
.  .  .  Wilson  has  met  half  way  the  French  wish  not 
to  invite  the  Russians  to  Paris  but  refer  the  whole 
matter  to  a  special  conference  on  Princes'  Island. 
Wilson's  proposal  is  therefore  one  of  arbitration 
and  is  accepted  by  the  Conference,  which,  after  the 
German  elections,  hopes  that  Germany  will  consti- 
tute a  bulwark  against  Bolshevism.  Time  will  show 
if  it  is  a  practical  step  and  if  it  will  open  a  way  for 
the  solution  of  the  Russian  problem.  It  will  depend 
upon  whether  or  not  Lvoff,  Sazonoff  and  their  asso- 
ciates will  agree  to  deal  with  the  Bolshevists  and  if 
the  latter  will  forsake  their  reign  of  anarchy.  There 
is  not  a  great  chance  of  success  for  Wilson's  plan 
but  it  has  at  least  hindered  any  conflict  which  may 
arise  in  the  Peace  Conference  itself  over  the  Russian  | 
situation.)) 

The  Dagbladet  (Norwegian),  January  24,  re-  i 
gards  the  proposal  as  a  victory  for  President  Wilson. 
«The  Peace  Conference,  at  Mr.  Wilson's  suggestion, 
has  adopted  a  highly  important  resolution,  and  its 


|  principle  promises  well.    It  has  not  been  adopted 
!  without  strife  and  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son is  hailed  as  an  originator.    It  is  a  practical  ap- 
|  plication  of  his  theoretical  observations. 

«The  Allies  see  that  they  have  now  as  always  no 
object  other  than  to  help  the  Russians.  In  clear  and 
precise  terms  the  Allied  Powers  have  said  they  do 
not  wish  to  intervene  in  Russia.  Such  a  proposal 
|  calls  for  nothing  but  commendation.  The  Allies  see 
J  that  peace  in  Russia  is  necessary  for  peace  in 
Europe. 

«It  can  be  assumed  that  this  invitation  will  be 
met  by  all  parties,  even  by  those  who  have  hitherto 
been  skeptical.   But  will  anything  come  of  it?  That 
!  is  not  easy  to  say.   If  the  strife  were  between  prov- 
|  inces  and  races,  an  agreement  might  be  a  simple 
j  matter.   But  now  it  goes  much  deeper.    .    .    .  For 
t  an  outsider  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  hope  that  a 
hitherto  unknown  island  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  may 
i  win  the  commendation  and  gratitude  of  history — as 
I  a  place  where  warring  peoples  found  each  other. » 
The   Aftenposten    (Norwegian),    January  25, 
states  that  the  proposal  of  the  Allies  to  the  Bussians 
;  to  meet  and  settle  their   differences  «has  been 
reached,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  knowledge  that 
without  peace  in  Russia  there  can  be  no  peace  in 
!  Europe,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  determine  now  what  faction  really  ex- 
!  presses  the  people. 

«It  may  not  be  at  all  impossible  that  the  solution 
!  will  find  Russia  divided  into  many  states,  for  the 
!  people  of  this  vast  territory  are  so  unrelated  that 
there  will  be  many  divergent  wishes  as  to  where  the 
seat  of  government  should  be.   The  chief  difficulty, 
I  however,  will  be  to  determine  just  what  the  wishes 
of  the  people  themselves  are  as  to  their  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  if  this  government  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  western  powers.    In  the  meantime  it  seems 
that  some  of  these  factions  have  refused  to  deal  with 
the  Bolsheviks.    This  may  be  due  to  a  hope  that 
Lenine's  power  in  Russia  will  soon  end,  and  certain 
signs  point  to  this,  but  conditions  are  such  that  a 
conference  seems  to  be  the  only  way  out  of  the 
difficulty. » 

The  Dagbladet  (Norwegian),  January  17,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  course  taken  by  the  Allies  was 
prompted  by  home  conditions.  «Russia  .  .  .  be- 
gan as  the  victors'  friend;  is  she  now  their  enemy? 
Formally  she  is  neither  friend  nor  enemy.  The  great 
armed  intervention  in  Russia  has  been  definitely 
abandoned  for  many  reasons.  It  is  undoubtedly 
correct  that  the  principal  factor  in  the  decision  of 
the  Allies  to  adopt  this  policv  was  the  attitude  of 
their  own  laboring  classes  Their  patience  cannot 
be  imposed  upon  beyond  a  certain  point. » 

The  Norwegian  Soeial  Demokraten,  January  23, 
also  considers  that  the  laboring  classes  of  England 
had  much  to  do  with  the  proposal  of  the  Allies: 
«Even  if  the  adherence  of  Lloyd  George  is  a  virtue 
of  necessity  it  has  a  great  significance  in  that  it  ush- 
ers in  a  new  policy  in  regard  to  Soviet  Russia.  It 
also  has  great  symptomatical  significance  for  it  is  a 
sign  that  the  wishes  of  the  English  working  classes 
are  a  factor  which  must  be  taken  into  account.  The 
strife  which  has  taken  place  at  the  Conference  as  a 
result  of  Lloyd  George's  demand  that  these  Rus- 
sians— Lenine  and  Trotsky»  ...  be  conferred 
with,  amay  have  a  great  influence  on  the  world  in  a 
short  time.)) 

The  Politiken  (Danish),  January  24,  says  that 
the  laboring  classes  in  England  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  Allied  determination  not  to  in- 
tervene but  that  the  chief  reason  was  that  England, 
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in  pursuance  of  its  traditional  imperial  aspirations 
would  not  care  to  see  a  united  Russia  menacing  its 
possessions  in  India.  The  paper  continues:  «the 
Entente's  policy  in  regard  to  Russia  has  always  been 
surrounded  with  a  great  deal  of  secrecy.  In  1917 
everything  pointed  to  intervention  and  war  against 
Lenine,  but  the  plan  has  now  been  given  up.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  easy  to  seek  a  reason  for  this,  for  the  whole 
affair  is  very  complicated..)  In  speaking  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  Allies  not  to  intervene  and  especially 
of  England's  wish  for  non-intervention  the  Politiken 
says : 

«What  is  the  reason  for  the  English  viewpoint  / 
It  certainly  cannot  all  be  laid  to  the  Socialists  and 
Radicals  of  England  who  have  always  opposed  in- 
tervention, or  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 


get  the  army  to  undertake  a  new  war.  It  goes  deeper 
than  that,  and  goes  back  to  an  opinion  which  is  old 
in  English  policy. 

((England  has  never,  in  view  of  her  interests  in 
Central  Asia  and  India,  been  enthusiastic  over  a  too 
strong  Russia.  From  the  viewpoint  of  Rritish  Im- 
perial policy  it  is  somewhat  alluring  to  see  Russia 
broken  up  into  a  number  of  smaller  states.  Rut  if 
the  Rolsheviks  were  defeated  now  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  a  new  and  centralized  Russia  might 
emerge  from  the  chaos.  France,  of  course,  would 
like  to  see  the  domain  of  the  Czars  a  strong  power 
on  Germany's  eastern  border,  but  England's  policy 
follows  other  lines — there  is  a  tradition  in  her  pol- 
icy. One  does  not  make  a  mistake  therefore  when 
one  assumes  that  the  Allied  determination  to  let  af- 
fairs in  Russia  take  their  course  was  a  result  of  the 
opinions  of  the  different  Great  Powers. » 
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THE  GERMAN   COLONIES  AND  THEIR  PRESENT 

ALLIED  OCCUPANTS. 


Date  of  German       Area.  Population 
AFRICA:  Occupation.    Square  Miles.  White. 


Approximate  Value  of 
Exports  and 


Cameroon   1885-1911     295,000  1,871 

East  Africa   1885-1890     384,079  5,336 

Southwest  Africa .  1884-1890     322,348  14,830 


Others.     Imports  (1912),  Dollars. 

3,500,000  14,500,000 


Togoland 
ASIA: 


1884  33,659 


368 


7,645,770 

79,556 
1.031,978 


Kiau-Chau  

1897 

200 

4,470 

80,000 

AUSTRALASIA: 

German  New 
Guinea  

1884 

90,000 

500 

350,000  ) 

Bisinark 

Archipelago  .... 

1884 

20,000 

1,500 

188,000  ^ 

Samoa  Islands  .  . . 
Solomon  Islands  . . 

1899 
1884 

985 
4,200 

600 
100 

35,000  \ 
45,000  J 

OCEANIA: 

Caroline  Islands  .. 
Mariana  Islands  . . 
Marshall  Islands  . . 
Pelew  Islands  .... 

1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 

380 
245 
160 
175 

179 

36,000  \ 
2,500  1 

15,000  \ 
3,100  1 

1,151,431 

29,754 

13,011,904 

22,000,000 

17,000,000 
5.000,000 


25,000,000 
(1910) 


1,500,000 
(1910) 


Total  trade  of 
these  islands, 
excluding 
Samoa, 
3,000,000 
in  1910 


88,000,000 


Occupied  by 

British  and  French,  1916. 
British,  Belgians  and 

Portuguese,  1917. 
South  Africans,  1915. 
British  and  French,  1914. 


Japanese  and  British,  1914. 

Australians,  1914. 

Australians,  1914. 

New  Zealand,  1914. 
Australians,  1914. 


Japanese,  1914. 
Japanese,  1914. 
Japanese,  1914. 
Japanese,  1914. 


Note.— German's  share  in  the  trade  of  her  colonies  in  1912  was  about  36  per  cent. 
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ALLIED  PRESS-FRENCH 

The  German  Elections 

French  opinion  on  the  German  elections  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  papers  indicates  that  despite  the 
strong  position  given  to  France  by  the  armistice 
terms  and  by  the  close  Allied  coalition  resulting 
from  the  war,  no  great  confidence  is  felt  that  Ger- 
many, in  spite  of  the  appearance  of  a  thorough- 
going reform,  has  changed  or  is  a  safe  neighbor. 
Aside  from  the  more  extreme  radical  papers,  scep- 
ticism is  the  keynote,  and  opinions  differ  rather 
over  the  degree  of  distrust  than  over  the  extent  of 
confidence  to  be  placed  in  the  new  regime.  The 
underlying  current  of  the  comment,  which  as  a 
whole  is  not  particularly  extensive,  is  that  Germany,  j 
whether  under  the  tag  of  republicanism,  socialism, 
or  imperialism,  is  still  Germany  and  to  be  distrusted 
accordinglv.  (For  the  exact  figures  of  elections  see 
Press  Review,  February  2.) 

The  Rappel,  January  22,  offers  a  convenient 
summary  of  the  general  situation.  «After  Aus- 
tralia, America,  and  England,  Germany  has  gone 
through  general  elections.  Without  demobiliza- 
tion, between  two  spasms  of  disorder,  our  Boches 
went  and  voted.  They  even  introduced  woman 
suffrage  as  did  the  English.  Such  things,  it  appears, 
are  impossible  only  in  France. 

« Germany  moves  away  from  the  throne  of  the 
Hohenzollerns,  but  she  recoils  before  the  coffin  of 
Liebknecht.  She  has  the  instinct  of  order  engraved 
in  her  heart.  She  spares  her  revolution  to  follow 
her  evolution.  From  the  political  viewpoint,  it  is 
a  turning  toward  democracy;  from  a  national  view- 
point, a  return  to  German  unity.  .  .  .  Germany, 
like  Jewry,  has  a  profound  conviction  of  the  superi- 
ority of  her  stock  and  of  her  predestined  supremacy 
in  the  universe.  We  are  going  to  see  resurrected 
at  our  side  a  powerful  Germany.')  These  two  notes, 
the  unshaken  unity  of  Germany  and  the  certainty 
of  her  future  restoration,  echo  and  re-echo  through- 
out the  comment. 

The  Temps,  January  25,  says  of  the  new  Ger- 
many that  the  elections  «are  above  all  a  testimony 
of  the  political  discipline  of  the  German  people»  and 
that  while  the  Allies  have  not  yet  made  up  their 
minds  on  the  details  of  the  peace  they  will  dictate 
to  Germany,  Germany  already  «knows  how  she  is 
going  to  try  to  avoid  signing  the  peace,  and  to  es- 
cape  the  conditions  she  has  already  accepted.  .  .  . 
Moreover,  whatever  combination  may  prevail,  two 
facts  seem  certain:  the  new  Government  will  not  be 
able  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  extreme  Socialism,  for 
it  will  have  against  it,  besides  the  groups  on  the 
Right,  the  Catholics  and  the  Liberals,  a  strong  ma- 
jority. On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  can 
carry  out  a  policy  of  centralization,  for  the  workers' 
syndicates  of  the  Socialist  democracy  and  the  great 
trusts  which  are  behind  the  Democratic  Party,  as 
well  as  the  Pan-Germanists  of  the  National  Peo- 
ple's Party,  will  agree  in  an  endeavor  to  stifle  par- 
ticularism and  to  prepare  for  the  resumption  of  na- 
tional expansion  through  a  reinforcement  of  na- 
tional unity.  So  far  from  being  a  work  of  Bismarck 
which  we  have  before  us,  it  is  a  new  structure  which 
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is  rising  on  a  larger  and  stronger  basis  and  adapted 
—perhaps  more  rapidly  than  we — to  the  require- 
ments of  a  new  world.  The  Germany  of  tomorrow 
may  become  more  to  be  feared  than  that  of  yester- 
day, and  there  is  no  longer  any  Russia.)) 

August  Gauvain,  in  the  Journal  des  Debats, 
January  29,  refuses  to  risk  an  extensive  prophecy. 
Despite  the  profound  transformation  of  the  elec- 
toral regime  and  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
of  the  elections,  «the  results  do  not  differ  very  sen- 
sibly from  those  of  the  last  Reichstag  elections. 
Moreover,  they  do  not  seriously  alter  the  general 
physiognomy  of  the  popular  assembly.  Oftentimes 
members  of  the  old  Reichstag  were  elected.  .  .  . 
No  party  has  an  absolute  majority.    The  Socialists 
gained  a  number  of  seats    ...    but  they  have 
not  received  a  number  of  votes  very  superior  to  that 
of  the  preceding  elections.    In  the  old  system  the 
composition  of  the  electoral  colleges  was  very  un- 
favorable to  the  Socialists.    As  these  colleges  re- 
mained the  same  despite  the  enormous  increase  in 
population  in  many  of  them,  notably  in  great  indus- 
trial centres    ...    the  Socialists  have  received 
a  satisfactory  vote  without  succeeding,  despite  par- 
ticularly favorable  circumstances,  in  gaining  a  ma- 
jority. 'The  old  Centre  remains  practically  un- 
changed with  a  gain  of  three  seats,  doubtless  as  a 
result  of  the  new  division  of  circumstances.  The 
new  Democratic  Party  gains  a  victory  over  the  old 
National  Liberals  who  have  lost  half  their  seats. 
The  Conservatives  have  suffered  a  similar  loss. 
This   is  rather  a  ground  for  satisfaction  since  the 
National  Liberals  and  Conservatives  were  Pan- 
Germanists. 

«The  new  chamber  will  not  sit  at  Berlin  and  it 
is  this  which  will  most  distinguish  it  from  the  pre- 
ceding one.  Anti-Berlinism  persists  as  does  anti- 
Prussia  nism.  Ebert's  project  to  cut  Prussia  into 
several  parts  is  characteristic  of  this  attitude.  It 
encounters  strong  resistance,  but  has  deep-set 
roots.» 

The  Radical,  January  23,  is  essentially  of  the  same 
view  that  there  has  not  been  a  profound  change  in 
the  national  political  complexion,  adding:  «no 
doubt  Germany  is  not  disposed  to  resume  her  arms 
at  once  against  the  nations  who  inflicted  such  an 
unexpected  defeat  on  her.  .  .  .  She  thinks  first 
of  her  stomach  and  then  of  business.  It  is  none 
the  less  certain  that  while  the  Socialist  Party  of 
Scheidemann  and  Ebert  comes  out  of  the  elections 
with  success,  it  is  as  the  party  designed  to  sign  a 
peace,  which  has  made  no  statement  renouncing 
the  old  ways,  but  rather  affirmed  its  traditional 
character  .  .  .  and  will  defend  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  work  of  Bismarck.  ...  In  reality,  all 
these  parties  are  bound  by  a  common  national  ideal. 
They  want  an  empire,  an  empire  without  an  em- 
peror. They  have  it  already.  The  constitution 
gives  them  a  federal  appearance,  but  their  unity 
will  he  carefully  protected  by  it.)> 

The  Information,  January  27,  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  principle  which  triumphs  today  in  Ger- 
many is  that  of  national  unity,  and  that  the  tendency 
is  toward  that  party  which  is  already  taking  care 
I  to  make  Germany  a  power  more  formidable  than 
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she  was  yesterday.    Moreover,  «the  Field  Marshal  | 
continues  to  act  behind  the  curtain  and  his  instru- 
ments are  not  the  commissioners  of  the  people,  but 
still  the  entire  personnel  of  the  old  regime  kept 
at  its  position  in  the  army,  in  the  administration,  l 
and  in  diplomatic  circles.))    January  29  this  same 
paper  remarks  that  «the  Government  Socialists 
only  obtained  a  relative  triumph,  since  to  have  an  j 
absolute  majority  they  would  have  needed  211 
deputies  whereas  they  have  actually  164.  Progres- 
si  es.  augmented  by  the  Left  Wing  of  the  National 
Liberals  since  the  revolution,  have  formed  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  Party.    Such  tags  have  sometimes 
deceived  the  public,  and  they  were  destined  for 
nothing  else.    To  unite  with  the  Progressives  the 
Majority  Socialists  will  have  to  make  certain  con- 
cessions to  the  Bourgeois  in  internal  politics.    This  | 
will  not  be  difficult,  for  the  Government  Socialists  j 
and  the  Progressives  are  in  perfect  accord  on  the 
most  important  points.    Both  demand  the  main- 
tenance or  the  re-establishment  of  public  order,  the 
rapid  restoration  of  economic  activity,  the  safe- 
guarding of  German  unity,  and  the  addition  of  the 
Germans  of  Austria.    There  is  the  program  on 
which  the  great  majority  of  German  voters  agree,  ! 
and  which  tomorrow  will  be  supported  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Assembly  by  the  great  majority  of  depu- 
ties.   I  do  not  say  that  we  should  rejoice  or  regret 
this,  I  say  only  that  we  should  take  it  into  account.)) 

The  refrain,  too  complacently  repeated  in  Eng-  , 
land  and  France  according  to  this  paper,  that  Bol- 
shevism is  a  menace,  that  it  is  contagious,  that  it  is  to 
be  feared,  obscures  another  utterance,  that  Germany 
is  unconquered  and  still  worthy  of  consideration, 
despite  the  momentary  check  of  its  armies,  and  still 
powerful  enough  to  make  it  necessary  to  take  ac- 
count of  her. 

The  Homme  Libre,  January  23,  reviewing  in 
the  same  general  tone  the  elections,  closes  its  article  | 
on  the  subject:  "Will  the  Germany  of  Potsdam 
really  yield  place  to  the  Germany  of  Weimar?» 
while  the  Lanterne,  which  on  January  16  remarked 
that  «pnly  lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  Allies 
could  make  revolutionary  Germany  hostile  to  us» 
points  out  on  January  22  that  German  unity  has  re- 
mained unbroken  by  the  revolution. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  three  such  widely 
different  papers  as  the  Gaulois,  January  21,  the 
Pays,  January  22,  and  the  Petite  Repnblique,  Janu- 
ary 23,  agree  that  Germany  is  headed  away  from 
Bolshevism  and  Spartacism  toward  order,  and  to- 
ward the  reactionaries  rather  than  toward  the  ex- 
treme Left.  Th<  Pays,  however,  on  January  26,  de- 
votes a  long  article  in  which  it  points  out  the  risk 
of  being  too  skeptical,  insisting  that  it  is  «a  real  revo- 
lution which  has  been  accomplished  in  the  political 
mentality  of  Germany,  producing  a  desire  to  con-  I 
stitute  a  state  on  democratic  foundations.  Our  ad-  i 
versarics  are  trying  to  limit  their  disaster  to  the 
minimum  and  to  maintain  their  unity,  assuring 
their  capacity  for  production.  It  is  not  at  all  as- 
tonishing that  they  proclaim  the  Wilsonian  princi- 
ples at  every  turn  when  they  find  arguments  favor- 
able to  their  cause.  This  is  a  legitimate  national 
policy.  We  have  in  hand  sufficient  means  to  im- 
pose our  will  on  them  as  far  as  reparation  and 
necessary  guarantees  are  concerned,  and  this  must 
suffice  us;  but  to  discredit  in  advance  their  internal 
activity,  to  doubt  a  priori  their  sincerity,  to  continue 
to  translate  their  famous  lines  «Deutschland  Ueber 
Alles»  which  means  exactly  ((Germany  above  every 


other  thought))  into  a  menace  of  a  great  Germany, 
is  not  only  to  give  proof  of  narrowness  of  spirit,  but 
also  ol  signal  injudieiousness.» 

Practically  the  only  paper  to  lament  the  death 
of  Liebknecht  was  the  Evenement,  January  22: 
«What  a  pity  that  Liebknecht,  whose  lofty  con- 
science and  perfect  honesty  no  man  doubts,  allowed 
himself  to  be  mixed  up  with  Russian  Bolshevism 
and  become  a  servile  imitator  of  it.  He  would 
have  been  able,  with  the  assistance  of  the  most  reso- 
lute of  the  German  revolutionaries,  to  play  a  useful 
role  of  control  and  vigilance  in  the  new  assembly, 
and  imprint  on  the  German  revolution  a  character 
of  sincerity  and  deph  which,  perhaps,  the  new  min- 
istry will  not  give  it.  .  .  .  For  Scheidemann 
and  his  friends,  it  is  a  difficult  task  which  opens. 
They  will  have  to  be  Socialist  enough  to  deserve 
the  confidence  of  the  working  classes,  and  moder- 
ate enough  not  to  terrify  the  rural  masses  and  big 
interests.  Never  will  opportunism  be  put  to  a  more 
terrible  test.» 

The  Democratic  Nouvelle,  January  25,  sees  no 
hope  in  the  situation,  and  entitles  an  article:  ((Prus- 
sia Continues,  Let  the  Allies  Look  Out!»  The  bur- 
den of  the  article  is  that  «the  German  elections  do 
not  indicate  a  profound  change,  but  rather  an  at- 
tempt at  adaptation  by  the  Germans  to  new  forms 
of  political  life.  .  .  .  The  Democratic  tag,  more 
or  less  accentuated,  has  been  put  on  all  the  pro- 
grams. Soldiers'  councils  are  still  kept,  but  only 
as  decorations.  .  .  .  The  eternal  Germany  has 
not  been  altered.  The  marionnettes  of  the  first  re- 
gime are  wearing  new  costumes,  but  the  same  per- 
sonnages  as  yesterday  pull  the  strings.)) 

Herve  in  the  Victoire,  January  22,  points  out 
that  there  will  be  a  «rather  large  party  of  the  radi- 
cal Bourgeoisie,))  but  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
thinking  that  this  party  does  not  adhere  sincerely 
to  the  republican  form.  The  principal  factor  is  the 
Social  Democratic  Party,  that  is,  the  Socialist  Ma- 
jority of  Ebert  and  Scheidemann,  to  which  the  Ger- 
man laboring  class,  patriotic  as  it  is,  feels  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  having  sustained  the  Government  after 
war  had  once  been  declared,  in  an  attempt  to  save 
Germany  from  defeat.  They  are  further  grateful 
to  this  party  for  having  crushed  Berlin  Bolshevism, 
and  for  having  saved  the  Fatherland  from  the  un- 
fortunate fate  of  Bolshevik  Russia.  They  are  grate- 
ful, too,  for  the  Socialist  Majority  attempt  to  found 
the  German  Republic  on  a  solid  basis  before  at- 
tempting experiments  in  collectivism.  .  .  .  Ebert 
and  Scheidemann  merited  this  victory  by  their 
firmness,  their  political  spirit,  and  their  profound 
realism  of  view.» 

Even  the  Socialists  take  the  eleqtions  rather 
coolly.  The  France  Libre,  January  23,  says  that  the 
first  point  brought  out  by  the  elections  is  the  com- 
plete check  of  the  policy  favored  by  the  Spartacists, 
and  draws  the  conclusion  that  ((Germany  is  the 
country  least  open  to  Bolshevism.  Moreover,  Spar- 
tacism itself  is  essentially  different  from  Russian 
Bolshevism.)) 

This  conservative  Socialist  paper  further  warns 
its  readers  against  illusions,  for  ((Germany  has  just 
accepted  a  collusion  between  the  social  democracy 
and  the  military  and  feudal  empire,  which  is  not 
merely  a  verdict  of  absolution  and  forgetfulness, 
but  an  expression  of  approbation  and  encourage- 
ment. ...  In  France,  after  such  a  fall  of  a  re- 
gime, the  whole  personnel  would  have  been  swept 
away.  In  Germany  it  is  almost  exactly  the  op- 
posite.)) It  is  stupid  to  pretend  that  there  has  been 
no  change,  for  realpolitik  does  not  favor  such  a  situ- 
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ation,  nor  does  the  interest  of  Germany.    However,  | 
«the  viewpoint  of  national  interest,  conserved  in  1 
the  most  narrow  fashion,  inspires  the  Germans. 
Their  conception  of  patriotism  is  not  any  higher 
than  that  of  our  own  most  absurd  nationalists. 

The  official  Democratic  Majority  is  not 
the  liquidator,  but  the  inheritor  of  the  imperialist 
conception  of  the  old  regime.  .  .  .  The  diffi- 
culties of  the  Peace  Conference  are  increased  m 
proportion  as  the  German  elections  reveal  cohesion 
in  the  strong  German  will  to  rule  its  own  destiny, 
apart  from  all  international  relations.)) 

To  the  Humanite,  January  27,  it  is  a  republic 
with  a  strong  democratic  tendency  which  has  been 
installed,  rallying  about  itself  all  the  little  Bour-  | 
geois  and  seeking  the  nationalization  of  many  of 
the  means  of  production.  «It  is  in  the  distribution  | 
of  the  seats  that  the  cause  of  the  difficulties  is  to 
be  found,  it  is  in  the  program  of  the  Socialist  forces 
breaking  with  the  past»  that  they  arise. 

The  Heure,  January  23,  pointing  out  that  the 
Ebert-Scheidemann  party  has  not  an  absolute  ma-  | 
jority  in  the  Assembly  and  thai  the  other  parties 
might  unite  to  form  a  block  of  226  votes,  says  that  | 
«the  new  Germany  would  then  find  itself  governed 
by  a  Bourgeois  majority  with  clearly  imperialist 
elements.  Were  this  hypothesis  to  be  realized, 
Ebert  and  Scheidemann  would  pay  dearly  for  the 
mistake  they  made  in  not  cutting  absolutely  all  their 
connections  with  the  old  regime.  Their  only  re- 
maining means  of  escape  is  to  make  an  alliance  with 
the  Democrats,  but  even  in  that  case  they  would 
have  only  a  feeble  majority,  inevitably  unstable. 

.  .  .  'The  destinies  of  Germany  are  not  yet  j 
fixed,  and  we  must  expect  further  movements.)) 

The  extreme  Journal  du  Peuple,  January  27, 
proclaims  the  triumph  of  Scheidemann  all  along  the  , 
line,  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Scheide- 
mann  was  relieved  of  two  of  his  most  dangerous 
adversaries  by  the  assassination  of  Liebknecht  and 
Bosa  Luxemburg.    «In  the  new  German  Bepublic 
Scheidemann  will  be  king  more  than  Ebert.    The  j 
Bourgeoisie  in  every  country  knows  admirably  how 
to  utilize  their  enemies  of  yesterday  who  are  dis- 
posed to  serve  them.    .    .    .    The  German  Majority 
Socialists,  during  the  war,  did  not  go  as  far  as  the  j 
French  Majority,))  but  they  «more  or  less  sincerely  j 
worked  for  peace,  and  from  the  very  first  days 
favored  a  meeting  of  the  Internationale.    .    .  . 
This  disposition,  which  the  events  of  the  last  weeks  j. 
have  scarcely  modified,  prove  that  the  rapproche- 
ment  we  always  indicated  between  the  Scheide-  | 
manns  of  Germany  and  those  of  France  was  justi-  , 
fied.» 

The  French  Merchant  Marine 
Since  the  end  of  November,  when  the  French 
Chamber  discussed  the  question  of  the  merchant 
marine  (Press  Review,  November  29),  the  Lanterne, 
January  22,  and  the  Democratic  Nouvelle,  January 
28,  have  indulged  in  sporadic  criticism  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, the  Lanterne  in  pursuance  of  its  usual 
policy  of  hostility  to  the  Bouisson  regime  and  the 
Democratic  Nouvelle  in  accordance  with  its  general 
program  of  reform.  The  French  Naval  League, 
through  its  committee,  presented  a  memorial  to 
President  Wilson,  Matin,  January  13,  and  M.  Bouis- 
son, the  Government  Commissioner  of  the  Merchant 
Marine,  Petit  Parisien,  January  22,  gave  out  an  in- 
terview on  the  present  situation.  Finally  M.  Ley- 
gues,  Minister  of  Marine,  Petit  Parisien,  January  28, 
was  also  interviewed  on  the  subject.   It  is  clear  that  j 


even  in  the  midst  of  the  pressing  concerns  of  diplo- 
macy, the  serious  tonnage  situation  confronting 
France  has  not  been  forgotten,  and  attempts  are  be- 
ing made  to  evolve  a  workable  program  and  to  put 
it  into  execution. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Lanterne,  M.  Bouisson  is  «a 
Bolshevik  commissioner))  whose  administration  is  of 
the  «most  scandalous  sort»,  but  aside  from  pointing 
to  its  palpable  weaknesses,  the  paper  offers  no  con- 
structive suggestions.  The  Democratic  Nouvelle 
quotes  M.  Bergeon,  an  ardent  foe  of  Bouisson's,  as 
saying:  ((French  ship-owners  are  the  worst  treated 
of  all,»  a  situation  which  will  leave  France  ((facing 
dangerous  rivalries  .  .  .  without  ships  and  with 
her  traffic  disorganized.))  The  presentation  of  facts 
by  this  paper  is  such  as  at  least  to  indicate  a  remedy. 

To  replace  a  war  loss  of  925,000  tons,  some  40% 
of  the  pre-war  tonnage,  France  has  in  prospect  on 
the  ways  about  93,000  tons  left  from  constructions 
begun  in  1913-14  and  some  250,000  tons  ordered  but 
hardly  commenced.  The  shipyards  face  an  almost 
total  lack  of  plates,  angle  irons,  and  the  like,  which 
prevents  a  rapid  restoration  of  French  losses  by  the 
construction  of  French  yards.  On  the  other  hand 
foreign  yards  are  busy  on  their  own  work.  Delay  in 
commercial  and  industrial  production  is  a  calamity. 
M.  Bouisson's  three-year  program  of  replenishment 
and  his  five-year  building  program,  to  produce  3,- 
000,000  tons  at  a  cost  of  two  milliards,  requires  time, 
and  speed  seems  difficult.  The  pre-war  annual  pro- 
duction of  French  yards  was  in  the  vicinity  of  250,- 
000  tons,  a  figure  which  probably  can  be  doubled  in 
the  near  future,  but  even  this  will  be  insufficient. 

Another  partial  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  M. 
Clementel's  500,000  tons  from  England,  «a  decidedly 
small  figure  in  truth.  Italy  played  the  gourmand 
and  was  more  favored  than  we  with  a  million  tons 
which  she  was  skillful  enough  to  exact.  We  get 
500,000  tons  in  three  years.  What  good  will  these 
ships  be?  It  has  been  said  and  written  that  British 
ship-owners  do  not  want  these  ships.)) 

Shall  France  patronize  home  yards  exclusively 
or  shall  she  at  need  go  abroad?  According  to  a  let- 
ter from  M.  Ferrand,  writing  for  the  French  build- 
ers, to  M.  Clemenceau,  the  builders  will  protest  at 
foreign  construction  since  most  of  them  have  waited 
more  than  three  years  for  orders  and  now  see  their 
ways  and  shops  unoccupied.  The  Government,  De- 
cember 18,  fixed  prices  as  it  properly  should,  but 
there  is  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  methods. 

The  great  obstacle  to  building  is  the  lack  of  ma- 
terials, and  our  Allies  consider  that  «it  will  be  more 
advantageous  to  furnish  ships  than  to  send  steel. 
Friendship  does  not  prevent  commerce.))  A  further 
obstacle  is  a  lack  of  program  and  a  failure  to  fix  a 
reasonable  legal  price  for  steel. 

The  Committee  of  the  French  Naval  League 
presented  to  President  Wilson  a  memorial  setting 
forth  the  tonnage  situation  of  France  and  making 
specific  requests  to  him  in  regard  to  the  formulation 
of  a  construction  policy.  The  Committee,  Matin, 
January  13,  asserted  in  its  preamble  that  it  was  ad- 
dressing « a  respectful  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
mercial fleet,»  and  that  it  was  defending  a  right  of 
the  nation.  They  recited  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
the  best  sailors,  the  destruction  of  40%  of  the  pre- 
war tonnage  and  added  an  interesting  statement  that 
the  number  of  available  transports  had  become  since 
the  war,  and  as  a  result  of  the  war,  less  than  that  of 
Japan,  of  Norway,  or  of  Holland.  This  sacrifice  in 
the  cause  which  is  «yours  as  much  as  that  of  France, 
the  liberty  of  the  nations »,  is  the  motive  of  the 
appeal.   The  figures  quoted  for  the  number  of  tons 
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on  the  ways  of  the  various  countries  September  30, 
1918,  are  as  follows: 

France   39,700 

Spain    71,000 

Norway    77,000 

Sweden    83,000 

Italy   132,000 

Holland   204,000 

Japan   260,000 

Great  Britain   2,000,000 

United  States   3,500,000 

«If  France  at  the  present  moment  is  building 
less  than  Denmark  .  .  .  it  is  because  she  had  to 
make  her  shipyards  into  arsenals  and  to  make  pro- 
jectiles from  the  steel  she  needed  for  her  ships. 
France  has  already  ruined  her  prosperity  and  sacri- 
ficed her  chances"  of  an  economic  restoration,  she 
has  sacrificed  her  liberty,  for  a  nation  which  is  not 
in  free  communication  with  the  world  is  not  a  free 
nation.)) 

Since  the  war,  the  importation  by  land  has  fal- 
len from  18,000,000  tons  to  1,000,000.  French  sea 
commerce  depends  on  the  Allies  and  neutrals. 
France  has  no  longer  the  liberty  of  the  seas.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  can  carry  on  their 
transportation  without  calling  on  foreign  aid; 
France  can  not.  The  essential  condition  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas  for  France  is  a  commercial  fleet. 

Even  if  the  French  shipyards,  which  before  the 
war  constructed  150,000  tons  a  year,  should  increase 
their  production  to  500,000  tons,  eight  or  ten  years 
would  be  required  before  France  had  the  needed 
merchant  fleet.  During  these  eight  or  ten  years  the 
great  lines  of  navigation  would  be  monopolized  by 
others,  the  great  commercial  currents  would  be 
changed,  and  French  sailors,  already  so  badly  treat- 
ed and  so  surprised  that  wretchedness  should  be  the 
only  reward  for  heroism,  would  little  by  little  quit 
the  sea.  «Then  we  should  come  out  of  the  period  of 
crews  without  ships  only  to  become  acquainted  with 
that  of  ships  without  crews,  and  our  efforts  at  con- 
struction would  have  only  made  one  more  ruin.» 

The  recommendations  of  the  Naval  League  were 
as  follows: 

1.  Allotment  of  930,000  tons  from  the  German 
and  Austro-Hungarian  fleet  to  replace  ship  for  ship, 
and  ton  for  ton,  French  shipping  destroyed. 

2.  The  allotment  to  the  French  metal  industry 
of  German  coal  at  a  price  permitting  French  con- 
struction of  ships  to  compete  with  foreign  construc- 
tion. 

3.  An  arrangement  whereby  French  owners 
may  buy  immediately  a  million  tons  of  ships  built  in 
England  under  conditions  acceptable  to  English 

owners. 

4.  An  arrangement  whereby  French  owners 
may  buy  a  million  tons  built  in  America. 

"  5.  "The  opening  to  French  owners  of  American 
yards  for  the  immediate  construction  of  2,000,000 
tons  of  freight  steamships  with  the  authorization  of 
the  transfer  of  the  flag. 

«Thus  alone  will  France  be  able  immediately  to 
constitute  a  national  fleet  without  submitting  to  the 
humiliation  of  loans  from  her  Allies.  .  .  .  France 
will  thereby  escape  the  tragic  inconsistency  which 
deprives  the  nation,  which  has  given  her  best  effort 
and  her  purest  blood  to  the  cause  of  liberty  of  na- 
tions, of  her  own  liberty  by  the  very  fact  of  her  sac- 
rifice and  her  victory.)) 

In  an  article  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  January 
23.  devoted  to  the  projects  in  regard  to  the  Merchant 
Marine,  the  paper  observes  that  one  of  its  corre- 


spondents, an  expert  in  maritime  questions,  offers 
an  objection  already  hinted  at  by  certain  owners 
that  «ships  constructed  according  to  the  orders  of 
the  state  are  likely  not  to  satisfy  needs  to  be  met. 
Each  owner  specializes  more  or  less  in  one  sort  of 
voyage  or  another  according  to  the  freight  to  be 
transported.  .  .  .  The  ships  bought  by  the  state, 
or  constructed  under  its  orders,  will  only  be  in  slight 
demand.  A  state  fleet  will  be  constituted  thereby 
which  will  cost  a  great  deal  and  will  make  only  mod- 
erate returns.))  The  Debats  proposes  not  to  con- 
struct ships  to  begin  with,  but  «to  increase  as  far  as 
possible  the  number  of  ship  owners.  To  this  end 
the  Government  must  try  to  accomplish  two  things: 
to  suppress  the  ban  against  ship  brokers  becoming 
ship  owners,  and  to  permit  brokerage  freely  with 
the  intention  of  allowing  maritime  agents  and  con- 
cerns, who  wish,  to  engage  directly  in  maritime  af- 
fairs both  as  brokers  and  as  owners.  Should  the 
Government  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  financial 
assistance  to  this  industry,  let  it  open  a  large  marine 
credit  at  advantageous  rates.  By  this  means  the 
French  merchant  marine  will  improve  progressively 
and,  even  rapidly,  for  there  are  a  number  of  people 
who  believe  in  the  future  of  shipping.))  The  Debats 
does  not  favor  the  establishment  of  a  national  com- 
pany with  a  capital  of  200  millions  to  support  fish- 
ing, which  was  one  of  the  original  propositions  of 
M.  Bouisson. 

M.  Bouisson  in  his  interview  of  January  22  in 
the  Petit  Parisien  lays  stress  on  the  necessity  for  the 
Allies  to  allot  to  France  the  920,000  tons  she  lost  dur- 
ing the  war  and  asks  that  this  allotment  shall  be 
governed  by  a  priority  of  choice  on  the  part  of 
France,  for  the  «enemy  tonnage  allowed  us  should 
be  chosen  from  ships  of  equal  value  with  those  we 
have  lost,  freighters,  mixed  cargo  ships,  and  the 
like.))  Furthermore,  the  state  is  the  only  organiza- 
tion in  France  with  the  means  of  rapid  construction. 
Hence  the  argument  for  the  state  construction  of  a 
commercial  fleet.  This  is  in  no  sense  a  monopoly 
favorable  to  the  state  and  unfavorable  to  private 
interests.  It  has  never  been  the  intention  to  enter 
into  a  struggle  with  private  interests.  The  whole 
state  program  is  ready  for  immediate  execution. 
This  great  fleet  to  be  constructed  in  five  years  will  be 
divided  into  three  parts:  one  part  to  replace  the 
losses  which  the  state  promised  to  replace  in  kind 
when  it  requisitioned  the  commercial  fleet  in  1918, 
the  second  part  to  constitute  a  state  fleet,  and  the 
third  to  be  allotted  to  ship  owners. 

M.  George  Leygues,  Minister  of  Marine,  appear- 
ing before  the  Marine  Committe  in  January,  Petit 
Parisien,  January  28,  agreed  essentially  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  Naval  League  in  its  memorial 
to  President  Wilson.  In  the  course  of  his  statement 
he  said:  «The  occasion  is  offered  France — a  unique 
opportunity  to  regain  her  lost  place.  To  fail  to 
profit  by  this  occasion  would  be  an  irreparable  mis- 
take which  would  affect  the  whole  future  of  the 
country.  .  .  .  It  is  merely  a  question  of  developing 
and  uniting  resources  which  exist  and  of  (establish- 
ing a  close  and  constant  collaboration  between  the 
Ministries  involved. '  » 

neutral  press — spanish 

President  Wilson,  the  Hope  of  Spain 
The  refusal  of  the  Allies  to  allow  Neutral  Spain 
a  voice  at  the  Peace  Conference,  while  not  totally 
unexpected,  has  caused  a  feeling  of  humiliation 
throughout  the  country.  As  La  Aecion,  the  organ 
of  Sr.  Maura,  says  on  January  11:  ((The  foreign 
Press,  in  a  singular  fashion,  refuses  to  attribute  to 
Spain,  at  this  time,  exceptional  interest.)) 
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In  general,  however,  the  Press  admits  that  Spain 
has  no  right  to  have  a  seat  at  the  Conference.  El 
Diario  Universal,  the  organ  of  Premier  Romanones, 
admits  that  Spain  is  receiving  her  just  due.  In  the 
same  way  A  B  C,  a  Madrid  journal  of  large  circula- 
tion, says,  on  January  12:  «As  for  Spain,  it  is  evident 
that  she  cannot  hold  at  the  Conference  a  place  sim- 
ilar to  the  nations  which  made  the  sacrifice. »  Rut 
the  pro-German  Press  is  not  satisfied  and  thinks  that 
Spain  should  be  represented.  El  Correo  Espcinol, 
December  26,  clerical  and  pro-German,  makes  a 
plea  for  representation  as  follows:  «Spain  has  a 
right  to  speak  in  a  congress  of  free  peoples  and  na- 
tionalities. Spain,  known  as  the  mother  of  conti- 
nents, would  know,  moreover,  how  to  judge  and 
speak  with  high  and  serene  impartiality  on  all  mat- 
ters. Spain  ought  to  intervene  in  the  Conference  of 
Peace,  giving  all  the  benefit  of  her  prestige  as  a  neu- 
tral State  and  her  qualities  as  a  race  productive  of 
noble  ideas  and  great  men.  Rut  Spain  must  not  fig- 
ure before  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  a  servant  of  the 
triumphant  Allies,  as  a  posthumous  Ally,  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  great  parade  of  victorious  armies,  as  a 
slave  of  fortune  and  fame,  or  as  a  courtesan  of  the 
richest  and  strongest.)* 

Rut  now  that  Spain  has  been  definitely  excluded 
from  the  deliberations  of  the  Peace  Conference,  a 
great  fear  is  looming  up  on  the  horizon — the  fear  of 
the  militarism  of  the  Allies,  a  militarism  which 
might  be  so  applied  as  to  ruin  Spain's  chances  for 
the  future.  This  fear  is  common  not  only  to  the  sub- 
sidized Press,  but  is  shared  by  the  Socialist  and  Lib- 
eral Press  whose  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  the 
Allies  seems  to  have  decreased  slightly.  Premier 
Clemenceau  of  France  is  pictured  as  the  symbol  of 
the  old  system  while  President  Wilson  and  his  Four- 
teen Points  form  the  straw  to  which  Spain  is  des- 
perately clinging  at  the  last  moment.  France,  Eng- 
land and  even  America  are  pictured  as  reaching  out 
greedy  hands  for  more  territory  with  the  express 
purpose  of  taking  what  remains  of  Spain's  colonial 
possessions.  Thus  they  fear  that  the  idealistic  peace 
of  President  Wilson  is  put  in  jeopardy. 

England  is  accused  of  subscribing  to  the  League 
of  Nations  with  the  understanding  that  she  will  be 
able  to  retain  her  supremacy  of  the  seas.  La  Tri- 
buna  says,  on  December  14:  «A11  the  English  par- 
liamentary oratory  of  the  past  days  shows  how  diffi- 
cult it  will  be  to  maintain  this  program  (League  of 
Nations).  England  does  not  wish  to  abandon  her 
naval  supremacy.  She  desires,  on  the  contrary,  to 
preserve  in  a  positive  manner  her  supremacy  of  the 
seas.  And  that,  which  is  the  second  Wilsonian  base, 
will  be  one  of  the  principal  points  of  debate.))  In 
regard  to  France,  M.  Clemenceau  is  considered  as 
the  leader  of  the  imperialist  wing.  La  Tribuna  says, 
on  January  8:  «Clemenceau  is  the  tiger  who  consid- 
ers the  triumph  as  a  personal  success  of  his  system 
of  politics — a  system  which  nothing  fully  satisfies, 
not  even  the  return  of  Alsace-Lorraine;  he  is  putting 
forth  claims  which  will  result  in  a  policy  of  impe- 
rialism and  annexations;  he  pretends  to  be  in  ac- 
cord with  Lloyd  George  and  Wilson  on  the  essential 
basis  of  the  Fourteen  Points,  while  he  and  Orlando 
are  the  ones  who  oppose  with  all  their  forces  the 
democratic  and  humanitarian  program  of  President 
Wilson.  Rut  this  is  really  not  the  truth.  Clemen- 
ceau and  Llovd  George  have  gotten  together  and  are 
both  opposed  to  the  Fourteen  Points;  but  the  Rritish 
Government  has  little  to  state  of  the  divergencies  of 
opinion,  for  its  silence  at  this  moment  will  make 
England  appear  as  an  arbiter  in  the  discussions 


which  will  take  place;  with  that  place  secured,  she 
will  sanction  all  the  wrongs  and  will  approve  all  the 
acts  of  imperialism,  outrageous  as  they  may  be.» 

The  main  Socialist  paper  of  Spain,  El  Socialista, 
prints  a  very  strong  attack  on  M.  Clemenceau  in  its 
issue  of  Januarjr  8.  It  says  in  part:  «In  the  last  dis- 
course pronounced  in  the  French  Parliament  by  the 
<01d  Tigen  ,  Clemenceau  introduces  opinions  and 
thoughts  completely  opposed  to  the  fundamental 
pacifism  which  Mr.  Wilson  possesses.  .  .  .  Clem- 
enceau follows  the  old  proverb,  (If  you  wish  peace, 
j  prepare  for  war.)  The  same  old  system  led  to  the 
terrible  war  which  has  just  ended.  The  language 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  nation,  supposed  to  be 
the  most  democratic  in  the  world,  is  an  echo  of  the 
words  of  the  Kaiser.  If,  in  the  Conference  of  Ver- 
sailles, the  spirit  of  Clemenceau  prevails,  militarism 
will  still  live  and  thrive  and  the  people,  once  more, 
will  be  deceived  and  ridiculed. » 

A  great  deal  was  made  in  the  Spanish  Press  of 
the  proposed  new  naval  program  of  the  United 
!  States.     Comment  in  general  was  very  guarded 
though  La  Tribuna  published  On  its  first  page  a  pic- 
ture of  American  and  Rritish  sailors  arm  in  arm 
entitled   «Friends   Today,   Enemies  Tomorrow.)) 
j  Thus,  the  chain  is  complete  and  all  of  the  Allies  are 
I  considered  tainted  with  a  certain  amount  of  impe- 
I  rialism.    On  January  11,  El  Impartial  (Liberal  and 
pro-Ally)  says:  «They  say  in  America  that  Wilson 
and  Lloyd  George  are  in  accord,  while  Clemenceau 
and  Sonnino  are  in  favor  of  territorial  annexations. 
Lloyd  George  is  supposed  to  wish  the  position  of 
;  umpire.    Rut  the  main  point  is  that  Wilson  will 
have  to  stand  alone.   The  Rritish  statesmen  do  not 
|  wish  to  renounce  Great  Rritain's  supremacy  of  the 
seas,  the  French  disagree  as  to  the  form  of  the  future 
League  and  Sonnino  dreams  of  the  possession  of  the 
j  Dalmatian  Coast  in  spite  of  the  will  of  its  inhabit- 
ants.  It  is  impossible  to  liken  the  ideals  of  Wilson 
I  to  those  of  his  associates.    In  the  acceptance  of  the 
Wilsonian  points,  the  assent  of  the  heart  does  not 
correspond  to  the  words  which  they  utter. »   El  Cor- 
■  reo  Espanol,  on  January  4,  makes  one  remark  which 
j  shows  the  fears  of  many  Spaniards.    «The  politi- 
|  cians  of  the  Entente  wish  a  peace  dictated  by  hate 
and  rancor,  destructive  of  a  great  people.   We  will 
see  now  what  happens.)) 

Thus  it  is  that  a  great  change  of  feeling  has 
come  over  Spain.  He  who  was  probably  the  most 
j  criticized  and  most  caricatured  man  in  the  kingdom 
has  become  the  hope  of  Spain.  With  his  idealistic 
j  program  of  future  world  peace  and  security  Presi- 
!  dent  Wilson  is  looked  to  for  a  settlement  which  will 
be  just,  and,  perhaps,  advantageous  for  Spain.  The 
j  pro- Ally  Press,  as  during  the  war,  is  very  enthusi- 
astic about  him.  Closely  in  its  wake,  follows  the 
pro-German  Press  which  is  actuated  by  the  fact  that 
President  Wilson  is  the  one  man  who  may  stand  up 
for  better  terms  toward  the  Central  Empires.  El 
Diario  Universal,  the  organ  of  Premier  Romanones, 
says  on  December  14:  «The  noble  figure  of  the  North 
American  chief  holds  the  sympathy  and  admiration 
of  all  our  fellow  citizens.  It  is  Wilson  who  definite- 
ly assured  the  triumph  of  democracy;  it  is  he  who 
has  given  the  highest  ideals  to  the  terrible  conflagra- 
tion which  for  so  many  years  menaced  the  existence 
of  Europe.  Ry  him,  it  will  be  possible  to  form  a 
harmonious  Europe  where  we  will  no  longer  live 
under  the  brutal  impositions  of  force.  Was  there 
ever  a  more  gigantic  work?  When  one  day  arises 
the  building  where  the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  the  earth  shall  sit,  Europe  will  fulfill  an  act  of 
justice  by  placing  upon  the  cupola  a  statue.  And 
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that  statue  will  be  of  the  North  American  Presi- 
dent— it  will  be  for  old  Europe  what  it  is  for  young  j 
America. »    El  Liberal,  December  15,  Liberal  as  its 
name  implies,  greets  his  presence  as  follows:  «He  j 
has  come  in  the  name  of  peace,  justice,  civilization  [■ 
and  all  the  great  ideals  which  his  personality  repre-  : 
sents.  In  vain  the  pessimists  try  to  picture  the  Amer- 
icans as  an  egotistic  people  and  Wilson  as  a  future  \ 
dominator  capable  of  curtailing  the  liberty  of  all 
Europe;  instinct  tells  us  that  Wilson  is  the  finest 
guarantee  of  peace  and  justice  that  humanity  has 
ever  offered. »    In  the  same  vein,  El  Heraldo  says  on 
December  14:  « Wilson,  the  most  human  man  of  our 
century,  of  fiery  spirit,  a  practical  dreamer  and  leg- 
islator, tells  us  by  his  presence  that  the  hour  of 
justice  has  rung  in  Europe.  All  the  imperialists  will 
be  humbled,  all  injustices  righted.    What  an  ele- 
vated mission  for  the  President!)) 

La  Tribuna,  the  organ  of  the  German  Embassy, 
says  on  December  10:  « Wilson  brings  peace.  That 
is,  he  can  bring  a  firm,  just  and  enduring  peace,  as 
humanity  hopes.  The  text  of  his  Fourteen  Points 
marks  the  limit  of  the  new  conception  of  right.  Will 
they  be  respected  or  will  they  be  mingled  with  the 
egotism  which  the  armistice  with  Germany  indi- 
cates? .  .  .  His  Fourteen  Points  represent  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  of  progress  and  it  will  be  very 
unfortunate  if  he  defrauds  us  by  submitting  to  the 
will  of  France  and  England.  We  repeat  that  we 
hope  not.  At  this  critical  moment  Spain  finds  her- 
self surrounded  by  the  ambitions  of  her  enemies. 
With  the  Conference  of  Peace  not  yet  in  session, 
France,  through  the  mouthpiece  of  her  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  considers  breaking  the  Pact  of  Lon- 


don; the  colonial  party  demands  publicly  the  zone 
in  Morocco  from  Larache  to  Tangiers  and  England 
resents  the  idea  of  exchanging  Gibraltar,  which  is 
worth  nothing  because  of  the  great  development  of 
artillery,  for  Ceuta.    ...   In  the  disturbing  isola- 
tion which  now  menaces  Spain,  the  courtesy  of  Wil- 
son is  worthy  of  mention  as  an  act  of  disinterested 
friendship  upon  which  Spain  may  lean  in  order  not 
to  be  deprived  of  her  rights,  sacred  as  they  are  mod- 
est.   Wilson  and  the  North  American  people  now 
have  a  chance  to  heal  up  the  wound  they  inflicted  on 
Spain  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  Century.   If  they 
owe  us  material  reparation,  there  is  no  moment  like 
the  present — she  can  free  Spain  from  the  claws  of 
England  and  France.   What  a  curious  affair!  The 
same  reasons  which  Spanish  neutrals  had  for  desir- 
ing the  triumph  of  Germany  in  the  Great  War  are 
those  which  they  can  now  invoke  for  the  triumph  of 
President  Wilson  at  the  Conference  of  Peace.  And 
that  is  logical.    If  France  and  England  have  been 
and  are  going  to  be  hostile  to  Spain,  their  enemy 
will  be  our  friend  and  the  one  who  will  curb  their 
rapacity  will  come  to  be,  indirectly,  our  protector.)) 
El  Heraldo,  December  23,  sums  up  a  laudatory 
article  in  words  which  indicate  the  President  as  the 
final  authority.    «And  Wilson  is,  in  these  moments, 
the  only  possible  judge.   Since,  for  him,  the  ancient 
bindings  of  international  treaties  do  not  exist,  he 
will  not  have  vital  interest  nor  will  he  have  anything 
to  avenge.   Thus,  the  voices  of  other  representative 
men  may  speak  of  patriotic  vengeance  and  announce 
the  possibility  of  inevitable  wars.  But  Wilson,  with 
his  powerful  silence,  indicates  that  he  will  be  the 
last  one  to  speak,  and  that  his  word  will  be  the  last 
word.» 
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The  Labor  Situation 

At  the  present  time  Great  Britain  is  being  swept 
by  a  wave  of  serious  labor  unrest.    Almost  all  of  the 
industries  of  the  country  have  been  affected.  In 
many  of  them  strikes  have  actually  taken  place 
while  in  others  there  have  been  threats  of  strikes 
which  have  been  settled  or  withdrawn  before  act- 
tion  was  taken.    Thus  the  Police  Force  of  London 
recently  considered  a  strike  in  order  to  have  the 
Police  Union  recognized  by  the  Government.  They 
did  not  carry  out  their  threat,  however,  although 
they  did  not  withdraw  from  their  position.    It  was 
alleged  that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  action.    It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  exact  situation,  as  it  changes 
rapidly  from  day  to  day.    On  January  28,  however, 
the  Daily  Express  stated  that  there  were  172,000 
men  out  on  strike.    Of  these,  100,000  were  at  Bel- 
fast; 20,000  were  striking  in  the  Clyde  shipyards  for 
a  forty-hour  week,  thereby  going  back  on  the  agree- 
ment recently  made  between  the  employers  and  the 
unions  for  a  forty-seven-hour  week,  while  some 
13,000  London  ship-workers  were  striking  for  an 
increase  of  pay.    Since  that  time  the  workers  on  the 
London  Underground  Tubes  have  struck,  thereby 
seriously  interfering  with  the  city's  traffic.  Less 
important  disturbances  have  occured  in  many  other 
localities  and  in  various  trades. 

The  strikes  at  Belfast  and  in  the  Clyde  ship- 
yards are  perhaps  the  most  serious,  as  they  comprise 
a  greater  number  of  workers  and  have  been  at- 
tended with  disorders  of  a  more  or  less  serious  na- 
ture. The  City  of  Belfast  has  been  without  light 
for  some  time,  while  electric  traffic  there  and  in 
Glasgow  has  been  interfered  with.  In  the  latter 
city  rioting  occurred,  although  not  of  a  very  serious 
nature.  It  resulted,  however,  in  the  reading  of  the 
Riot  Act  and  the  arrest  of  three  of  the  leaders, 
Messrs.  Shinwell,  Gallacher  and  Kirchwood  who 
were  remanded  without  bail. 

The  labor  correspondent  of  the  Times  of  Janu- 
ary 31  describes  another  phase  of  the  Clyde  strike 
as  follows:  « Clyde  strikers  have  presented  what 
is  virtually  an  ultimatum  to  the  Government  and 
have  been  answered  promptly  and  firmly.  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  who  is  acting  as  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  absence  of  the  Prime  Minister,  received 
yesterday  a  telegram  from  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Glasgow,  conveying  the  request  of  the  strikers  that 
the  Government  should  intervene  and  compel  the 
employers  to  concede  their  demands.  Failing  this, 
the  strikers  threatened  that,  whereas  they  have  hith- 
erto adopted  <  constitutional  methods,  >  they  will 
today  adopt  <  any  other  methods  which  they  might 
consider  would  be  likely  to  advance  their  cause.) 

«After  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  had  been  called 
to  consider  the  situation,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  sent  a  tele- 
graphic reply  to  the  effect  that  the  Government 
could  not  entertain  the  request  for  intervention 
made  by  local  members  of  unions  in  regard  to  a 
question  which  was  at  present  the  subject  of  nego- 
tiations between  the  national  representatives  of 
those  unions  and  the  employers.))  The  Govern- 
ment sent  troops  to  Glasgow  who  are  at  present 


guarding  the  stations,  municipal  buildings,  post  of- 
fice, etc.,  but  it  appears  that  the  last  few  days  have 
passed  without  disorders. 

There  has  been  an  enormous  amount  of  com- 
ment in  all  the  papers  on  the  subject  of  the  labor 
disturbances  and  various  reasons  have  been  alleged 
to  account  for  the  restlessness  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.    Chief  among  these  are  the  relaxation 
from  war  strain;  difficulties  and  uncertainties  aris- 
ing from  demobilization;  a  general  fear  that  the 
high  wages  granted  during  the  war  would  be  re- 
duced and  that  the  general  conditions  of  the  work- 
ers would  fall  to  a  lower  plane,  and  impatience  over 
the  fact  that  as  yet  there  has  been  no  material  pre- 
paration made  for  the  program  of  social  reform 
outlined  by  the  Government.    But  what  appears  to 
be  considered  by  almost  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  the  situation 
is  that  a  lawless  element  among  the  workers  has 
fallen  an  easy  prey  to  Bolshevist  agitators.  Criti- 
cism of  the  Government  for  its  policy  towards  labor 
during  the  war  is  also  alleged  as  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  present  difficulties. 

The  Government's  reason  for  not  intervening 
in  the  Clyde  dispute  quoted  above  indicates  the  sen- 
timent of  almost  all  of  the  press  in  regard  to  the 
relations  between  the  strikers  and  their  leaders. 
It  is  constantly  noted  that  the  organizers  of  the  pres- 
ent movement  are  not  the  old  and  tried  labor  of- 
ficials but  younger  men  who  are  leading  the  mass 
of  the  workers  without  any  authority  from  the 
trade  unions.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  es- 
tablished trade  union  organizations  are  looked  up- 
on by  even  the  most  conservative  portions  of  the 
press  as  organizations  through  which  the  situation 
may  be  saved  and  constructive  work  in  the  future 
carried  out. 

Thus  the  Labor  correspondent  of  the  Times, 
January  28,  writes:  «The  strikes  in  Belfast,  Glas- 
gow and  London,  as  well  as  smaller  strikes  else- 
where, have  one  important  feature  in  common. 
They  are  in  every  case  unauthorized  by  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  the  trade  unions  whose  members  are 
involved.  In  some  cases  they  are  emphatically  re- 
pudiated by  the  trade  union  representatives;  in 
none  are  they  countenanced,  at  any  rate  openly. 
This  fact  cannot  be  too  plainly  stated,  for  it  h«s  a 
vital  bearing  on  the  settlement  of  the  troubles.)) 

Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts,  Minister  of  Food,  and  Mr. 
J.  R.  Clynes,  former  Food  Controller,  both  promi- 
nent labor  men,  have  both  expressed  this  sentiment 
in  public  interviews,  the  one  reported  in  the  Times, 
January  25,  and  the  other  reported  in  the  Daily  Mail, 
January  29.  As  influential  labor  leaders  it  is  per- 
haps natural  that  they  should  be  inclined  to  con- 
sider the  younger  leaders  as  ((young  bot-heads,)> 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Roberts,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
significant  that  they  have  made  such  statements 
publicly. 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  February  1,  strong- 
ly upholds  the  Unions.  It  believes  that  «if  the  ex- 
isting trade  union  organizations  are  to  be  deprived 
of  authority  and  power  the  whole  community  will 
suffer.  There  must  be  some  authority  with  which 
employers  or  the  state  can  deal.    Otherwise  agree- 
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merits  become  a  farce,  and  the  antagonism  between 
employer  and  employed  develops  into  a  kind  of 
guerilla  warfare  of  which  the  present  scenes  in 
Scotland  are  but  a  beginning.  Society  cannot  stand 
that.  To  surrender  to  violence  is  an  impossible 
policy  for  any  state.    It  is  in  the  long  run  suicidal.)) 

The  Daily  Mail,  February  1,  considers  that  the 
Glasgow  strikers  «have  not  the  backing  of  the  trade 
unionists,  and  there  is  a  universal  determination 
that  public  order  shall  be  maintained.))  Sympathy 
is  expressed  for  the  workers,  ((demands  for  fuller 
and  freer  conditions  of  life,  and  for  a  larger  share 
of  the  produce  of  their  labor, »  but  the  attitude  of 
the  strikers  ((towards  their  trade  union  officers,  the 
Government,  and  the  general  publio>  is  considered 
«a  direct  denial  and  betrayal  of  every  democratic 
principle.  .  .  .  The  position  is  monstrous  and 
untenable.  The  fight  now  is  between  the  constitu- 
tional organization  of  Labor  and  a  small  section  of 
irresponsible  rebels.  Unless  trade  unionism  kills 
the  latter,  they  will  kill  trade  unionism.  Unless 
the  democracy  defeat  the  anti-democrats  of  Clyde- 
side  and  Belfast,  the  latter  will  assuredly  defeat 
democracy.)) 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  January  30,  finds  it  dis- 
appointing that  at  the  time  «when  a  Committee  of 
the  Peace  Conference  is  about  to  consider  far- 
reaching  proposals  for  international  trade  regula- 
tions .  .  .  some  of  the  great  trade  unions  in 
this  country  are  still  in  the  throes  of  an  internal  dis- 
sension which,  if  it  were  to  continue,  might  well 
prove  disastrous  to  the  structure  of  those  bodies. 

.  .  .  Unions  without  unity  cannot  tackle  great 
industrial  problems  which  press  for  solution.)) 

The  Daily  Chroniele,  January  29,  finds  «it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  practically  all  the  strikes  of  any 
importance  which  are  now  taking  place  are  (un- 
authorized, >  »  while  the  Speetator,  January  25, 
states  that  "the  new  leaders  or  rather  misleaders  of 
Labor,  are  almost  as  much  opposed  to  the  existing 
trade  union  executives  as  they  are  to  (Capitalism) 
itself."  The  Daily  News,  January  31,  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  on  the  Clydeside  «an  arrange- 
ment has  recently  been  come  to  between  the  elec- 
tive representatives  of  the  men  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  employers  by  which  the  hours  have  been 
reduced  from  54  to  47.  .  .  .  The  agreement  has 
been  made  by  the  only  authorities  qualified  to 
make  it.  It  has  been  made  in  the  name  of  the  men 
by  their  own  executive.  The  present  strike  is  a 
strike  by  members  of  the  union  against  their  own 
Government.') 

In  general,  the  press  is  inclined  to  defend  the 
large  mass  of  the  workers  by  laying  the  blame  for 
the  present  difficulties  upon  a  small  body  of  la- 
borers who,  jn  its  opinion,  have  been  instigated  to 
action  by  Bolshevist  agents.  In  spite  of  the  ac- 
knowledged sanity  and  reasonableness  of  the  aver- 
age British  workingman  the  situation  is  looked 
upon  with  undeniable  seriousness  by  many  papers. 
Thus  the  Times,  February  1,  believes  that  «an  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  start  the  (class  wan  and 
to  translate  into  action  what  has  hitherto  been  mere- 
ly a  phrase.  The  men  on  strike  in  Belfast  and  Glas- 
gow are  the  unconscious  instruments  of  a  planned 
campaign,  drawn  up  by  < intellectuals!  in  the  back- 
ground, who  desire  to  emulate  Lenin  and  Trotsky 
and  the  Spartacist  leaders  in  Germany.  The  move- 
ment is  not  new  but  has  been  coming  on  for  some 
time.  It  was  given  impetus  by  the  war  and  by  the 
Russian  and  German  revolutions  as  well  as  by  de- 
mobilization difficulties  and  ordinary  disputes  be- 


tween employers  and  employees.  The  nominal  ob- 
ject of  the  present  demands  lis  to  minimize  unem- 
ployment when  demobilization  is  complete.)  .  .» 
Whatever  the  true  rights  of  the  question  itself,  it  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Times,  «the  manner  in  which 
the  demand  has  been  made  and  the  proceedings  ac- 
companying it»  which  «reveal  its  true  origin  and 
character.  It  is  one  of  those  plausible  pretexts  with 
which  the  wire-pullers  behind  the  scenes  have  so 
often  cajoled  men  into  making  trouble.)) 

The  Daily  Express,  January  31,  sees  the  same 
causes  for  the  present  situation.  Its  view  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  phrase  «the  local  British  Bolshevist 
is  still  busy.»  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  same 
date  believes  that  agitators  who  ((have  no  legiti- 
mate status  whatever  .  .  .  are  only  seeking  to 
advance  their  own  schemes  of  anarchy  by  exploit- 
ing the  soreheadedness  of  the  particular  trades  con- 
cerned.)) The  Glasqow  Weekly  Herald,  February 
1,  perceives  below  the  surface  of  the  present  agita- 
tion «a  conspiracy  to  reduce  the  state  to  impotence 
and  to  inaugurate  the  reign  of  mob  law.»  Many 
other  papers  express  opinions  analogous  to  these. 

An  editorial  of  the  Morning  Post,  February  1, 
on  the  subject  of  the  strikes,  deserves  special  no- 
tice because  of  its  emphatic  references  to  the  leaders 
of  the  movement.  «We  hope  the  Government  and 
the  country  are  under  no  illusion  about  what  is 
happening  in  Glasgow  and  Belfast.  It  is  not  merely 
an  industrial  movement;  it  is  an  attempt  at  revolu- 
tion. The  leaders  are  not  recognized  trade  union 
leaders;  some  of  them  are  not  even  British  working- 
men.  The  bell-wether  in  the  Glasgow  upheaval  is 
a  Jewish  tailor  named  Shinwell;  in  the  Belfast 
strike  Shinwell's  counterpart  is  one  Simon  Greens- 
pon,  a  Jew  of  Bussian  descent.  These  two  are  the 
Trotskys  of  Belfast  and  Glasgow;  they  have  Trot- 
sky's aims  and  are  using  Trotsky's  methods,  and 
there  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  they  have  a  com- 
mon source  of  inspiration.  .  .  .  These  Semetic 
anarchists — we  may  be  certain — are  not  working 
for  any  love  of  the  British  workingman.  Their  de- 
sign is  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  this 
country  and  its  industries:  They  propose  to  make 
England  another  Bussia.  What  grudge  they  have 
against  this  country  we  do  not  know,  for  it  has 
treated  them  well;  it  has  been  their  refuge  and  their 
home,  and  they  have  been  made  free  of  all  its  insti- 
tutions. Yet  they  work  for  its  destruction.  The 
strikes  in  Glasgow  and  in  Belfast  are  attempts  at 
nothing  less.» 

The  decision  of  the  Government  not  to  deal 
with  the  strikers  received  general  commendation 
from  the  press.  The  Daily  Telegraph,  January  31, 
expresses  the  sentiment  along  these  lines:  «A  gov- 
ernment which  listens  to  menaces  is  lost.  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  has  given  the  strikers  their  answer  with- 
out loss  of  time,  and  it  is  a  firm,  decided  negative. 
We  will  say  nothing  more  about  the  menaces  than 
that  the  Government  have  taken  steps  against  all 
eventualities,  and  are  determined  to  protect  both  the 
life  and  the  property  of  the  people  of  Glasgow.  They 
will  have  the  support  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
citizens.    .    .  .» 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  February  1,  says  in 
this  connection:  ((Violence  is  a  sign  of  weakness, 
and  in  the  end  it  cannot  pay.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  see  that  it  does  not  pay.  That  is 
perhaps  their  first  duty.  But  it  will  not  do  simply 
to  repress  disorder  after  it  has  arisen.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  Government  shows  severity  towards  vio- 
lence must  they  show  appreciation  of  discontent 
legitimately  expressed.    The  present  Government 
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have  almost  a  clean  sheet,  but  past  experience  tells 
the  tale  of  needless  delays,  of  indifference  and 
apathy  that  constantly  provoked  widespread  irrita- 
tion. There  should  be  no  excuse  for  that  now.n 
The  Daily  News  of  January  31,  in  writing  of  the 
Government's  reply,  states  that  «no  other  answer 
could,  in  the  circumstances,  have  been  made.  The 
terms  of  the  demand  alone  would  make  interven- 
tion impossible.)) 
ALLIED  PRESS— ITALIAN 

The  Decision  of  the  Peace  Conference  Regarding 

Russia 

A  section  of  the  Italian  press  hails  the  decision 
taken  by  the  Peace  Conference  regarding  Russia  as  j 
a  ((victory  for  Wilson»,  Corriere  d 'Italia,  January 
25  (Catholic);  as  ((Wilson's  first  success  of  the  Con-  | 
ference»,  La  Stampa,  January  24  (Turin,  Sig.  Gio- 
litti's  organ);  «Wilson's  first  suecess»,  Tempo,  Jan- 
uary 25.  To  the  Corriere  della  Sera,  January  24 
(Milan,  Liberal),  the  decision  is  the  ((triumph  of 
compromise)). 

The  Epoca,  January  24  (Sig.  Orlando's  organ), 
comments  on  the  decision :  ((Really,  considering  the 
anguish  with  which  we  are  following  the  work  of 
the  Conference,  no  decision  could  be  of  such  good 
omen  as  the  one  taken. 

«Our  readers  know  that  we  consider  the  present 
Government  of  Russia,  at  least  as  evil  and  as  harm- 
ful to  the  country  as  Czarism.  Rut  Czarism  was 
recognized,  and,  in  spite  of  its  regime  of  violence 
and  crime,  the  Powers  sought  and  maintained  rela- 
tions with  it.  It  was  actually  a  government,  and  in 
international  relations,  governments  must  be  accept- 
ed which  the  people  have  chosen  for  themselves, 
as  soon  as  their  right  to  sovereignty  is  demonstrated. 
Now,  even  a  revolution  acquires  a  juridical  founda- 
tion by  the  very  fact  of  its  triumph.  If  the  Russians, 
who  had  accepted  the  Czar,  have  neither  the  will 
nor  the  strength  to  rid  themselves  of  the  Rolsheviks, 
the  new  regime  becomes  legal,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
treat  with  it  if  it  is  desired  to  establish  relations  with 
Russia. 

«At  this  moment,  indeed,  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
Rolsheviks  are  the  masters  of  Russia.  The  reaction 
against  them  is  too  interrelated  with  foreign  inter- 
vention to  permit  one  to  judge  of  its  national  bear- 
ing; however,  it  represents  a  fact,  and  the  Confer- 
ence had  the  right  to  take  account  of  it.  The  attempt 
which  it  makes  to  approach  these  elements  in  order 
to  conciliate  them  in  the  interest  of  Russia  proves 
that  among  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  there 
prevails  a  spirit  of  justice  and  of  liberty,  which 
seems  to  us — let  us  repeat — a  very  good  omen  for 
the  future  deliberations.)) 

The  same  paper  publishes  a  «manchette»  :—«A 
decision  which  is  an  indication :  the  representatives 
at  the  Conference  recognize  that  the  Russian  people 
have  the  absolute  right  to  direct  their  own  affairs 
independently  of  foreign  pressure  or  orders  of  any 
sort.» 

The  Idea  Nazionale,  January  25  (Nationalist), 
states  that:  «The  communique  of  the  Conference 
relative  to  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Associated 
Powers  regarding  Russia  has  been  the  subject,  on 
the  part  of  the  Socialist  and  ultra-Wilson  press  of 
our  country,  of  arbitrary  interpretations  and  com- 
ments, or  at  least  of  premature  interpretations  and 
comments,  which  it  is  necessary  at  once  to  rectify  in 
order  not  to  create  pernicious  misunderstandings  in 
public  opinion. 

«Three  things  are  principally  to  be  noted  in  the 


resolution  of  the  Conference.  First,  a  personal  vic- 
tory for  Wilson;  second,  an  implicit  recognition  of 
the  Rolshevik  Government;  third,  a  first  experiment 
in  the  Society  of  Nations. 

«Those  who  praise  the  resolution  as  a  personal 
victory  for  Wilson,  forget  that  in  diplomatic  meet- 
ings decisions  must  be  taken  unanimously,  and  that 
when  there  are  two  proposals  which  are  mutually 
exclusive,  it  is  very  obvious  and  natural  that  a  mid- 
dle or  dilatory  course  .  .  .  should  be  accepted,  in 
which  all  parties  can  agree,  without  anyone  being 
obliged  entirely  to  renounce  his  own  point  of  view. 
As  regards  Lloyd  George's  proposal,  which  was  to 
invite  the  various  Russian  Governments  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Conference  (in  a  subordinate  capacity,  to 
be  sure),  or  as  regards  Pichon's  proposal,  which  fa- 
vored armed  intervention  in  Russia  to  establish  or- 
der there  before  treating  with  any  government  at  all, 
Wilson's  proposal  .  .  .  represents  precisely  this 
middle  line,  which,  while  it  realizes  for  the  moment, 
the  diplomatic  agreement  which  is  necessary  for  the 
very  life  of  the  Conference,  does  not  prejudice  the 
solution  of  the  political  problem. 

«Wilson's  proposal  does  not  represent  an  Amer- 
ican point  of  view  which  is  entirely  new  or  different 
from  the  English  or  French  points  of  view;  but  it 
represents  a  solution  in  which  the  two  theses  of  the 
European  Allied  Governments  are  reconciled.  In 
other  words  Wilson's  solution  affirms  both  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  admission  of  Russia  to  the  Conference 
and  the  principle  of  Allied  intervention  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Russia,  but  in  a  form  and  in  terms  which 
are  no  longer  mutually  exclusive. 

«The  Russians  (provisional  governments,  par- 
ties, organized  groups,  etc.)  are  invited  to  partici- 
oate  in  the  Conference;  not  in  the  Conference  of 
Paris,  but  in  its  appendix  on  Princes'  Island;  not  in 
the  quality  of  a  party  in  a  compromise,  but  in  the 
quality  of  parties  in  a  civil  suit.  The  Allied  Govern- 
ments do  not  yet  intervene  in  Russia  in  a  military 
way;  but  they  intervene  politically  in  the  affairs  of 
Russia,  and  this  could  be  the  prelude  to  military 
intervention. 

«The  success  of  Wilson,  therefore,  is  limited  to 
a  simple  success  of  diplomatic  skill,  which  only  the 
fantasy  of  interested  admirers  could  change  into  a 
political  victory,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
exalting  Wilson  as  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  credit 
for  the  Rolshevik  cause. 

«Thus  we  have  also  replied  to  those  who  see  in 
the  resolution  adopted  an  implicit  recognition  of  the 
Bolshevik  Government.  Certainly,  the  action  ot  the 
Congress,  precisely  on  account  of  its  interlocutory 
j  character,  excludes  armed  intervention  for  the  time 
I  being;  but  it  does  not  affirm  any  principle  which  ex- 
cludes it  absolutely,  nor  does  it  contain  any  affirma- 
tion from  which  there  could  be  deduced  a  special 
recognition  of,  or  a  particular  consideration  for,  the 
Bolsheviks,  as  compared  with  the  other  factions 
which  are  ravaging  the  ex-Empire  of  the  Czars.  The 
Republic  of  the  Soviets  asked  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Congress  as  representative  of  all  Russia ;  but  the  Al- 
lied Governments  ask  all  the  organized  groups  who 
exercise  or  seek  to  exercise  a  political  authority  or 
i  a  military  control  within  the  old  boundaries  of  Rus- 
sia,  to  present  themselves  at  Princes'  Island  on  Feb- 
!  ruary  15  before  the  representatives  of  the  Powers, 
in  order  that  whatever  decision  the  Powers  may 
take,  may  not  have,  even  formally,  the  character  ot 
an  arbitrary  provision.   .  .  . 

«If  this  solution  must  be  taken  as  a  first  speci- 
men of  the  manner  in  which  the  League  of  Nations 
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is  to  function,  we  give  up  trying  to  understand  what 
this  blessed  League  is  to  be. 

«In  saying  this  we  do  not  mean  anything  disre- 
spectful toward  the  principle  of  the  Society  of  Na- 
tions, which,  if  it  is  to  exist,  will  certainly  be  a  very 
serious  thing;  we  simply  say  that,  for  the  present,  it 
is  difficult  for  us  to  follow  it  through  the  imagina- 
tions of  its  fanatic  heralds,  and  entirely  impossible 
to  grasp  it  in  the  representations  of  the  heated  dem- 
ocratic fantasy.    ...  • 

<(The  resolution  of  the  Conference  of  Paris  re-i 
calls  a  little  the  analogous  resolution  of  the  Congress 
of  Leibach,  in  which  the  Powers  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
decided  to  intervene  in  Italy. 

«In  truth,  we  see  in  all  this,  not  so  much  an  at- 
tempt at  a  new  political  fact,  as  the  reproduction  of 
an  old  psychologic  fact:— the  more  enthusiastically 
an  illusion  is  taken  for  a  reality,  the  more  the  reality 
belies  the  illusion.)) 

ENEMY  PRESS— GERMAN 

President  Wilson  and  the  Peace  Conference 

The  German  press  has  displayed  increasing  in- 
terest during  the  last  week  in  the  activities  of  the 
Peace  Conference.    The  Conservative  press,  while 
giving  little  critical  comment,  has  studiously  record- 
ed the  activities  of  the  Conference.    The  more  lib- 
eral press,  on  the  contrary,  has  commented  at  great 
length,  particularly  upon  the  role  of  President  Wil- 
son and  the  League  of  Nations.   The  leading  demo- 
cratic and  socialistic  papers  now  frankly  regard  the 
attitude  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  Ger- 
many's only  hope.  Those  newspapers,  which,  in  the 
beginning,  feared  that  Clemenceau  would  dominate 
the  Conference,  take  the  position  that  President  Wil- 
son has  ((remained  faithful  to  his  program*).  The 
feeling  is  general  that  the  League  of  Nations  is  now 
a  reality  although  there  is  some  skepticism  regard- 
ing its  ultimate  success.    Some  of  the  German  pa- 
pers, seeking  consolation  for  Germany's  absence 
from  the  Conference,  adopt  an  attitude  of  philo- 
sophic amusement.    Tims  the  Democratic  Berliner 
Tageblatt,  January  28,  likens  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference to  that  of  "the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Ba- 
bel: «In  the  first  meeting  of  the  Peace  Conference  of 
the  Allies  in  Paris,  delegates  were  present  from 
twenty-five  countries.    These  delegates  are  to  dis- 
cuss the  affairs  of  Germany  as  well  as  to  advise  con- 
cerning the  affairs  of  one  another.    A  part  of  them 
wish  to  dictate  to  the  others,  for,  since  twenty-five 
countries  cannot  sneak  the  same  language,  it  is  bet- 
ter that  the  Great  Powers  should  do  all  the  talking 
while  the  small  remain  silent.     (Now  what  shall  I 
say  concerning  Honduras,  Liberia,  and  Nicaragua" 
said  Poincare  in  his  address  of  welcome.    He  took 
the  attitude  quite  openly.   Of  course  Germany  is  not 
participating  in  this  preliminary  conference,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  prepare  the  sentence  so  that 
it  may  be  speedily  executed  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
culprit — a  new  method  of  procedure!   But  since  we 
are  not  yet  ready  lo  co-operate  in  the  affairs  at  Paris 
we  can  endure  the  situation  longer  and  better  if  we 
look  upon  it  with  a  platonic  smile.    Certainly  they 
will  not  begrudge  us  this  privilege.    However,  no 
one  can  alter  the  situation:  all  of  us  are  agreed  that 
this  difficult  and  all-important  political  task  has  also 
a  thoroughly  human  and  amusing  side.»    The  arti- 
cle then  describes  the  enormous  crowds  of  delegates, 
specialists,  journalists,  and  other  numerous  impor- 
tant and  unimportant  appendages  of  the  Confer- 
ence, (((most  of  them  very  common  and  ordinary 


men)»,  «who  will  certainly  keep  the  world  supplied 
with  anecdotes  for  centuries  to  come.»  And  what 
are  all  of  these  men,  well  known  and  obscure,  doing? 
They  are  gathered  in  Paris  to  build  «the  second 
Tower  of  Babel ».  But  « surely »,  says  the  Tagebiatt, 
«mankind  has  made  some  progress))  since  the  build- 
ing of  the  first  tower.  «The  building  of  the  first 
tower,  from  the  very  beginning  a  most  naive  pro- 
ject, had  little  chance  of  success,  but  at  the  building 
of  the  second  the  delegates  themselves,  even  before 
their  work  is  begun,  speak  of  their  task  as  the  build- 
ing of  a  (Tower  of  Babel  /.  The  chief  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  this :  the  second  tower  must  be  com- 
pleted .  .  .  but  let  us  hope  that  the  present  build- 
ers will  not,  as  those  of  4,000  years  ago,  leave  behind 
a  monument  of  unparalleled  stupidity.)) 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  January  30,  evidently 
placing  its  hope  in  President  Wilson,  regrets  that  he 
is  to  return  to  the  United  States  in  the  near  future: 
((President  Wilson  has  now  been  in  Europe  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  The  Paris  Conference  has  piled  up 
mountains  of  documents  and  the  various  delegates 
have  surrounded  themselves  with  vast  throngs  of 
specialists,  but  during  these  preliminary  prepara- 
tions the  real  need,  that  of  acquainting  themselves 
with  the  meaning  of  the  young  German  Republics, 
has  not  yet  come  to  the  attention  of  our  enemy.  In 
our  estimation  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  peace 
problems  and  the  divergencies  of  opinion  among  the 
enemy  are  unavoidable.  The  general  negotiations 
will  begin  only  when  the  Allies  and  America  are 
united  among  themselves.  If  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice, as  laid  down  by  Wilson,  form  the  basis  of  a  rule 
of  conduct  a  general  understanding  between  the 
warring  parties  can  be  arrived  at  more  quickly.  We 
read  today  that  Wilson  contemplates  returning  to 
America  during  the  second  week  of  February,  but 
intends  to  return  at  a  later  date.  It  is  indeed  unfor- 
tunate that  Wilson  must  leave  Europe  without  hav- 
ing interviewed  specially  chosen  representatives  of 
the  German  people.  Thus  the  President  could  have 
acquainted  himself  with  the  widespread  feeling  of 
resentment  among  the  German  people  toward  the 
misanthropic  attitude  of  alas  too  many  of  the  Paris 
delegates  in  going  about  their  lofty  task  of  obtaining 
peace  and  order  for  the  world.  Those  of  us  on  the 
outside  see  with  regret  that  the  most  valuable  op- 
portunity offered  in  modern  times  is  not  being  taken 
advantage  of  owing  to  the  spirit  of  revenge  and 
greed  of  the  victor.  Thus  the  germ  of  a  new  life  is 
endangered.)) 

In  its  edition  of  January  28  the  Frankfurter  Zei- 
tung discussed  at  some  length  the  attitude  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  toward  the  League  of  Nations:  ((The 
President  of  the  United  States  remains  true  to  his 
principles.  Wilson  addressed  the  opening  Confer- 
ence with  a  forcefulness  that  was  inspiring.  He 
again  referred  to  what  he  has  so  often  called  the 
most  important  task  of  the  Peace  Conference:  out  of 
the  World  War  shall  come  a  world  peace  founded 
upon  a  League  of  Nations.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Wilson  will  strive  for  a  League  of  Nations 
so  fashioned  that  our  admission  may  be  possible. 

«Wilson  has  brought  into  prominence  two  his- 
torical points.  The  Peace  Conference  will  leave 
many  things  undone  which  cannot  be  regulated  at 
the  present  moment.  For  that  reason  it  is  quite  nec- 
essary that  some  machinery  be  set  up  by  which  the 
work  that  will  extend  the  conference  can  be  ren- 
dered complete.  But  above  all:  < It  is  a  solemn  obli- 
gation on  our  part  to  make  permanent  arrangements 
which  will  guarantee  that  justice  shall  be  rendered 
and  peace  maintained !  i  The  League  of  Nations  shall 
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serve  both  purposes.   It  shall  not  be  merely  a  tern-  j 
porarv  affair,  said  Wilson,  that  functions  periodi-  , 
callv,  but  a  vital  thing  that  is  ever  active,  the  eye  ot 
the  nations,  so  to  speak,  that  shall  watch  over  their 
ccwon  interests.  Primarily  that  is  the  real  task  of 
c  League  of  Nations.   Public  opinion  is  universally 
agreed  that  the  world  today  no  longer  belongs  to  a 
chosen  few,  to  whom  the  old  conditions  were  so  ex- 
pedient, but  on  the  contrary  -is  in  the  hands  of  the 
plain  people  of  the  whole  world      This  idealist  Wil- 
son is  more  of  a  real  politician  than  many  apparent 
realists    Onlv  a  superficial  understanding  and  mis- 
constructions of  the  true  vital  forces  of  the  State  can 
support  the  view  that  these  qualities  are  not  united. 
Indeed  it  might  be  said  that  idealism  is  the  hypothe- 
sis of  realism.  The  people,  even  though  their  govern- 
ments may  not,  hunger  for  a  new  and  higher  rela- 
tionship  between  nations.   If  they  are  disillusioned, 
what  sort  of  fate  awaits  those  who  today  direct  the 
destiny  of  the  world?  Wilson  has  seen  the  signs  of 
the  times  and  knows  that  the  wisest  practice  is  that 
which  adheres  to  the  theory  of  idealism. 

«The  League  of  Nations,  with  its  principles,  has 
become  an  affair  of  honor  with  America.    This  is 
the  light  in  which  Wilson  has  always  presented  it 
and  he  has  the  majority  of  the  American  people  De- 
hind  him.    He  fashioned  America's  war  program, 
saying  at  that  time:  I  must  intercede  m  behalf  of 
these  principles,  .and  attain  the  goal  which  they  are 
striving  to  reach,  at  any  price,  -the  strength  ot 
these  last  words  cannot  be  overestimated.   Our  one 
hope  is  that  we  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  upon 
some  other  grounds  than  those  laid  down  by  the 
League  of  Nations.  President  Wilson  will  carry  out 
his  plans  as  he  has  promised— at  any  price.  He  has  | 
declared  above  all:   We  would  not  dare  abate  a 
single  item  of  the  program.    We  would  not  dare 
compromise  upon  any  matter  as  the  champion  of 
this  "thing— this  attitude  of  justice  and  this  principle 
that  we  are  the  masters  of  no  people,  but  are  here  to 
see  that  every  people  shall  choose  its  own  masters  | 
and  govern  its  own  destinies,  not  as  we  wish  but  as 
it  wishes.,     This  is  indeed  commendable  but  the 
right  of  self-determination  of  people  is  but  one  ot 
fourteen  points,  a  fact  that  we  would  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  President  Wilson. » 

The  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  January  27,  for- 
merly a  staunch  National  Liberalist  organ,  and  now 
representing  the  opinion  of  the  German  National 
Volkspartei,  says:  ((Yesterday  the  Allied  Peace  Con- 
ference in  Paris  agreed  to  give  to  the  League  ot  Na- 
tions the  chief  place  of  importance  in  the  peace 
questions    The  entrance  into  the  League  shall  be 
free  to  each  nation  which  furnishes  guarantees  that 
it  will  further  the  aims  of  the  League.  The  negotia- 
tions which  brought  about  this  agreement  were  ex- 
plained by  President  Wilson  in  a  speech  m  which 
he  gave  expression  to  his  thoughts  concerning  the 
purposes  and  the  value  of  a  League  of  Nations.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  many  times,  both 
in  speeches  and  in  writings,  set  forth  his  ideas  on 
this  subject,  and  was  unable,  therefore,  to  say  much 
that  was  new  in  his  speech  of  yesterday.  However, 
his  statement  is  in  the  highest  degree  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, not  only  on  account  of  its  lofty  senti- 
ments but  particularly  on  account  of  the  firm  posi- 
tion which  he  took  on  the  subject,  and  on  account  ot 
the  definite  points  developed  which  show  clearly 
that  Wilson  is  fighting  a  difficult  battle  in  the  Paris 
Conference  in  order  to  carry  through  his  principles. 
Wilson  stated  in  the  clearest  possible  language  that 
he  spoke  as  the  representative  of  the  entire  Ameri- 


can people  and  that  the  latter  would  be  dissatisfied 
with  any  results  which  would  fail  to  insure  world 
peace,  and  they  would  certainly  be  unwilling  to  con- 
clude a  worthless  compromise.  We  hear  these 
words  and  we  will  not  renounce  our  belief  in  them 
until  we  are  given  definite  proof  to  the  contrary,  for 
upon  our  belief  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Wilsonian 
statements  we  base  our  strongest  hopes  for  the  ap- 
proaching conclusion  of  peace,  particularly  since  we 
ourselves  are  powerless.  Certainly  the  United  States 
of  America  is  to  be  regarded  as  among  our  enemies 
in  the  war,  but  not  as  sharing  the  fanatical  hatred 
against  Germany  which  characterized  the  Entente 
Powers.  In  the  reshaping  of  European  powers  the 
United  States  has  a  different  sort  of  interest  from 
that  of  England,  France  and  Italy,  and  possesses 
above  all,  none  of  that  brutal  will  to  destroy. 

((The  fact  that  there  is  some  hope  that  our  own 
delegates  may  be  able  to  find  support  in  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  should  cause  us  to  leave  nothing  un- 
done to  secure  their  assistance.   For  we  can  atlord 
to  pay  any  reasonable  price  for  the  aid  of  America— 
for  this  price  will  not  endanger  our  right  to  live as 
a  nation!    As  to  the  hope  expressed  by  Mr.  Wilson 
in  his  speech  of  yesterday  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  a  League  of  Nations 
would  serve  to  lift  a  great  part  of  the  load  of  anxiety 
from  the  hearts  of  men  everywhere,  we ^cannot  share 
his  enthusiasm.    The  opening  speech  which  the 
i  French  President,  Poincare,  delivered  in  the  first 
!  session  of  the  so-called  Peace  Conference— for  this 
|  name  does  not  really  serve,  but  instead  it  should  be 
called  the  Conference  to  conclude  peace— tie  ex- 
plained the  French  reactionary  program  with  a 
clearness  which  permits  of  no  doubt  that  the  French 
are  opposing,  with  all  their  thought  and  energy,  the 
League  of  Nations  which  has  been  planned.  This 
man*  who  was  one  of  the  instigators  of  the  World 
War  declared  himself  prepared  to  state  that  the  En- 
tente Powers  were  in  no  way  to  blame  for  the  war 
but  Germany  and  her  Allies  alone  were  guilty.    1  hat 
Is  the  same' spirit  of  falsehood  and  hate  which  the 
armistice  negotiations  revealed,  and  which  all  but 
ZZght  destruction  upon  Germany.    This  desire  of 
our  enemy  to  destroy  is  something  which  cannot  he 
too  often  pointed  out  as  in  opposition  to  the .princi- 
ple of  a  Leaeue  of  Nations  which,  as  Wilson  says, 
Sail  be  the  protector  of  nations  and  the  eye  which 
shall  keep  witch  over  the  common  interests  of  man- 
kind   In  opposition  to  Wilson  and  his  ideals  con- 
cern ng  the  League  of  Nations  the  o  her  Entente 
Power!  and  particularly  France,  desire  to  create 
Tuch  a  League  of  Nations  as  will  have  no  other  claim 
to  that  name  than  that  of  the  former  anti-German 
alliance-a  mere  scheme  for  securing  a t  peace  which 
will  weaken  Germany  economically  and  politically 
for  all  future  time.    We  have  the  impression  that 
these  two  factions  in  the  Paris  Conference  are  strug- 
gling violently  against  each  other. 

uApparentlv,  however,  Wilson  has  gained  a 
victory  in  forcing  the  Conference  to  accept  his 
Leaeue  of  Nations  idea  in  opposition  to  Clemen- 
ceau's  principle  of  a  continued  alliance.  Certainly 
the  thought  of  a  League  of  Nations  is  on  the  way  to 
success  and.  furthermore,  our  wrangling  enemies  do 
not  dare  oppose  its  continuance.  The  coming  League 
of  Nations  can  only  achieve  its  ideal  mission  m  the 
service  of  humanity  if,  as  our  new  Secretary  ot 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Brockdorn  has 
pointed  out,  it  is  founded  on  the  principle  ot  mu- 
tuality and  equality  for  all  the  nations  which  become 
members  of  it.  Already  our  enemies  demons  i  ate 
their  doubt  concerning  the  idea  that  the  League  ot 
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Nations  should  apply  alike  on  land  and  sea  in  re- 
stricting the  building  of  armies  and  navies.  America 
is  now  building,  as  is  well  known,  a  great  many  new 
ships;  England  has  no  thought  of  diminishing  her 
navy,  and  France  has  in  mind  already  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  energetic  military  program.    Under  these 


circumstances  the  words  of  Lloyd  George,  which 
were  uttered  by  him  yesterday  in  response  to  the 
speech  of  Wilson  on  the  League  of  Nations,  have 
particular  significance.  He  greeted  the  thought  of 
the  League  with  enthusiasm,  but  openly  expressed 
his  doubt  as  to  whether  the  undertaking  would  be 
successful.)) 
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Prince  Alexander  of  Serbia  in  Paris 
The  arrival  in  Paris  of  Prince  Alexander  of 
Serbia  on  February  2  has  given  rise  to  comment  in 
a  number  of  Paris  papers,  although  most  of  them 
limit  themselves  merely  to  a  description  bf  the 
Prince's  visit. 

The  following  statement  in  the  Radical,  Febru- 
ary 3,  sums  up  the  opinion  expressed  by  practically 
all  of  those  papers  which  comment  on  the  Serbian 
question:  «  To-day  is  the  time  for  reparation.  From 
heroic  Serbia,  martyred  and  saved,  springs  the 
Yugo-Slavic  State.  Let  it  be  formally  recognized  in 
the  person  of  Prince  Alexander,  the  head  of  the  new 
state,  and  in  its  representatives  at  the  Conference 
appointed  by  the  national  Government  of  the  Serbs, 
Croatians  and  Slovenes!)) 

The  majority  of  the  papers  take  occasion  to  ex- 
press the  desire  that  the  Peace  Conference  should 
settle  the  Serbian  question  as  soon  as  possible  and 
grant  Serbia  the  recognition  which  they  have  grant- 
ed to  the  Poles  and  to  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  The 
Verite,  February  3,  asks:  «Why  does  not  the  Peace 
Conference  remain  faithful  to  the  principles  which 
it  proclaimed  by  officially  recognizing  the  new  king- 
dom freely  constituted?  Undoubtedly,  on  certain 
points,  there  is  a  conflict  between  Serbia  and  our 
Italian  friends.  The  arbitration  of  the  Conference 
will  conciliate  the  interests  and  the  legitimate  rights, 
if  not  all  the  ambitions  of  the  two  parties.)) 

The  Homme  Libre,  February  3,  considers  that 
the  Serbians  «have  earned  the  right  to  remain  a  na- 
tion, but  they  have  not  yet  been  recognized  as  the 
heart  of  a  great  power,  although  the  Croatians,  the 
Slovenes,  and  the  Yugo-Slavic  peoples,  freed  from 
the  hegemony  of  Austria,  have  pledged  their  allegi- 
ance to  Serbia,  and  although  they  have  given  notice 
of  the  formation  of  their  new  nation,  they  have  not 
obtained  official  admission,  as  have  the  Czecho-Slo- 
vaks or  the  Poles,  to  the  council  of  the  new  democra- 
cies.)) This  recognition  is  being  prevented  by  ((ques- 
tions of  private  interests  so  unfortunately  disclosed 
by  the  outbursts  of  a  d'Annunzio.  It  is  time  to  do 
away  with  these  irritating  tergiversations.  May  the 
presence  of  the  son  of  King  Peter  help  to  solve  the 
problem  which  ought  not  even  to  exist !» 

The  Rappel,  February  3,  expresses  regret  at  the 
attitude  taken  by  Rumania  and  Italy  and  hopes  that 
the  question  may  be  solved  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Serbians:  «The  Serbo-Rumanian  difficulties  are  by 
no  means  inextricable,  thanks  to  the  extreme  mod- 
eration which  is  shown  by  the  Slavic  plenipotenti- 
aries. If  the  Rumanians  did  not  show  themselves  so 
uncompromising  ...  the  question  instead  of  re- 
maining unsolved  for  weeks  and  maybe  months  to 
come,  would  never  have  to  come  up  before  the  Con- 
ference again.  However,  the  people  with  the  three 
names  and  greater  Rumania  are  sure  to  agree  in  the 
end.  The  Bulgars,  the  Magyars,  the  Teutons  and  the 
Turks,  are  eagerly  watching  for  dissensions  among 
the  Allies.  The  Rumanians  and  the  Serbians  will 
not  furnish  this  occasion.  Either  ironically  or  as  a 
reproof,  M.  Orlando  the  other  day  smilingly  called 
attention  to  the  great  discretion  which  was  being 


displayed  by  the  French  press  on  the  question  of 
the  conflict  between  Italy  and  the  new  United  King- 
dom of  Serbians,  Croatians  and  Slovenes.  This  is 
because  the  question  of  the  Adriatic  is  far  more  deli- 
cate than  that  of  the  Banat,  and  because  on  this  point 
it  does  not  appear  as  if  concessions  would  be  granted 
which  would  facilitate  an  amicable  agreement.  It 
is  in  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible,  through 
his  presence  and  by  his  intercession,  an  amputation 
of  his  race  (alas  made  possible  by  virtue  of  a  secret 
treaty)  that  the  heroic  descendant  of  the  great 
George  the  Black,  the  first  liberator  of  the  Serbs,  has 
come  here  to  get  in  touch  with  the  members  of  the 
Conference.)) 

Practically  the  same  view  is  expressed  by  Perti- 
nax  in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  February  3.  «The  difficult 
territorial  question  (Dalmatian  coast  and  islands), 
pending  between  the  state  which  is  being  formed 
and  our  Italian  friends,  is  the  cause  of  an  incompre- 
hensible hesitation.  The  Rome  Government  is  un- 
willing to  give  its  final  assent  to  the  accomplished 
fact.  The  basis  of  the  problem  consists  in  revising 
the  clauses  of  the  treaty  which  France  and  England 
signed  with  Italy  ...  to  make  them  agree  with 
the  more  general  principles  according  to  which  was 
founded  the  great  alliance  necessitated  by  the  pro- 
longation of  the  war,  and  which  it  is  the  interest  of 
all  to  maintain  today.  French  and  English,  we  are 
bound  by  our  signatures  and  we  do  not  have  to  in- 
tervene in  the  debate.  But  in  the  existing  circum- 
stances, we  may  at  least  define  the  conditions  under 
which  a  solid  southern  barrier  may  be  raised  against 
Germanism.  It  is  necessary  that  on  the  one  hand 
the  Slavs  of  the  south  and  the  Danubian  peoples, 
their  neighbors,  should  find  to  the  south  an  inde- 
pendent economic  outlet.  It  is  likewise  necessary 
that  the  military  power  of  the  Slavs  of  the  south 
should  not  be  turned  toward  the  west,  nor  the  mili- 
tary powers  of  the  Italians  toward  the  east,  attracted 
by  the  magnet  of  a  permanent  enmity.» 

neutral  press — scandinavian 

Scandinavia  and  the  League  of  Nations 

The  press  of  Scandinavia  is  practically  undi- 
vided in  its  criticism  of  the  Peace  Conference  as  far 
as  the  formation  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  con- 
cerned. It  contends  that  at  the  creation  of  a  League 
in  which  all  nations  will  have  an  equal  interest,  all 
should  be  represented  equally. 

The  Svenska  Dagbladet,  January  23,  is  very  in- 
dignant and  says:  «The  whole  of  Swedish  opinion  is 
aroused  against  the  degradation  of  the  solemnly 
vowed  principles  which  is  contained  in  the  attempt 
of  the  victorious  powers  to  bar  the  neutral  countries 
from  taking  part  in  the  preliminary  work  of  form- 
ing the  League  of  Nations.  There  is  absolutely  no 
excuse  why  these  promises  have  been  broken.  _  No 
good  can  come  from  laws  forced  upon  small  nations 
by  the  larger  powers.  Can  any  greater  scorn  for  all 
that  the  Entente  Powers  have  written  on  their  ban- 
ners about  a  peace  which  starts  with  the  motto, 
(to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,)  be  imag- 
ined than  the  placing  of  a  land  like  India,  with  ab- 
solute race  distinction,  in  a  position  between  the 
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large  and  the  small  countries  of  Europe?  Such  a 
policy  will  never  lead  to  anything  but  unhappiness 
for  all  concerned.    .    .  . 

«It  will  not  do  to  he  bluffed.  We  must  not  for- 
get, either,  that  the  power  which  the  Allies  display 
is  not  as  great  as  is  generally  believed.  The  coun- 
tries are  war-weary  and  a  renewal  of  hostilities 
would  not  be  easy  for  any  of  the  parties  concerned. 

«The  neutral  countries,  and  especially  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  should  demand  to  be  heard. 
If  the  Northern  countries  neglect  to  do  this  they 
will  not  have  done  their  duty.» 

Again  on  January  28  the  Svenska  Dagbladet 
says:  ('Whatever  the  results  of  the  Peace  Conference 
in  regard  to  a  League  of  Nations,  the  very  fact  that 
it  is  striven  for  is  important.  The  work  is  not  un- 
dertaken under  very  bright  conditions.  It  takes 
place  after  a  war,  when  the  national  hatreds  are  not 
yet  dead;  it  takes  place  under  conditions  which 
make  it  possible  for  the  victorious  Powers  to  dictate 
their  will  as  a  World's  Law.  ...  In  spite  of  ev- 
erything, none  but  the  victors  and  their  comrades- 
in-arms  are  allowed  to  come  to  the  Peace  table, — 
in  spite  of  the  protest  from  the  small  nations,  a  pro- 
test which  has  also  been  voiced  by  Borden,  the  Pre- 
mier of  Canada,  who  said  that  the  consequences  of 
a  League  of  Nations  were  of  more  importance  to  the 
small  nations  than  to  the  larger  ones.  However,  this 
expression  has  not  been  accepted  as  a  working  law 
by  the  Peace  Conference;  and  we  cannot  expect  a 
betterment  of  conditions.  Such  states  as  China, 
Siam,  Liberia,  Brazil,  Cuba,  etc.,  seem  to  be  more 
fitted  to  take  part  in  the  formation  of  a  League  of 
Nations  than  Holland  or  Sweden. 

«The  situation,  as  expressed  by  our  correspond- 
ent, is  that  the  small  nations  will  be  on  their  guard 
but  that  international  discipline  is  beginning  to  take 
effect.  Even  we  are  subjected  to  this  discipline,  as 
can  be  seen  by  the  refusal  of  the  Allies  to  allow  Ger- 
many to  send  us  potash  with  which  to  raise  our 
crops.  Any  League  of  Nations  which  sanctions  such 
actions  contains  much  of  which  we  are  afraid. » 

The  Norwegian  Norges  Sjofaertstidende,  Janu- 
ary 23,  says  that  «if  it  is  really  true,  and  it  does  not 
seem  impossible,  that  the  neutrals  will  be  kept  out 
when  this  League  is  formed,  then  the  Allies  can  take 
full  responsibility  for  the  organization,  and  the  neu- 
tral states  will  be  able  to  disclaim  any  responsibility 
in  the  matter.  According  to  a  telegram  from  Paris, 
only  the  large  Allied  Powers  will  take  part  in  the 
Conference  and  the  result  will  be  presented  to  the 
other  nations.  If  this  is  right,  then  the  whole  thing 
will  simply  be  a  continuation  of  the  present  Alli- 
ance. However,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  watch  and 
wait.  One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  if  the 
idea  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  succeed,  it  must 
be  so  formed  that  every  independent  state  can  join 
it  with  a  clear  conscience.  If  it  is  not  so  formed,  it 
will  not  live  long.» 

The  Swedish  radical  Folkets  Dagblad  Politiken, 
January  28,  says  that  «both  Wilson  and  Lloyd 
George  seem  to  be  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the 
League  of  Nations  will  represent  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world  instead  of  small  cliques  of  power.  How- 
ever, the  circle  in  which  the  League  is  born  appears 
to  be  anything  but  just.  The  Great  Powers  are  work- 
ing together  at  the  expense  of  the  small  peoples,  who 
are  scantily  represented,  and  Clemcnceau  has  even 
said  the  large  nations  should  carry  on  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings. The  Powers  are  fighting  for  their  colonial 
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spheres  of  interest — England,  Japan,  and  the  rest  of 
them.» 

The  Norwegian  Dagbladed,  January  22,  calls  the 
League  of  Nations  a  ((beautiful  illusion)),  and  says 
that  ((the  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations  has  been  pro- 
posed many  times,  but  has  never  been  realized. 

«The  League  of  Nations  is  a  beautiful  expres- 
sion of  the  people's  wish  to  live  in  peace,  a  beautiful 
illusion,  like  so  many  others.  It  is  a  very  good  idea, 
however,  although  it  will  hardly  be  realized  to  such 
an  extent  as  many  have  hoped.  It  may  be  very  use- 
ful for  the  coming  generation  and  will  further  the 
common  brotherhood. 

«The  happenings  of  the  last  days  must  have 
been  a  bitter  disappointment  to  many  people.  They 
have  been  forced  to  accept  the  view  that  the  League 
of  Nations  does  not  include  all  the  peoples.  Ger- 
many and  her  associates  are  not  considered.  .  .  . 
Now  another  blow  has  been  received.  It  is  not  Ger- 
many alone  which  is  to  be  shut  out  from  the  prep- 
arations. The  winning  Powers  alone  are  to  make 
the  rules  and  laws,  which  then  are  to  be  dictated  to 
the  whole  world  as  the  conqueror's  law,  which  every 
one  must  accept  or  be  thrown  out  where  there  is 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

«The  League  of  Nations  is  a  beautiful  illusion. 
The  manner  in  which  it  is  given  out  is  something 
worse.» 

The  Norwegian  Verdens  Gang,  January  23, 
maintains  that  the  neutrals  should  help  make  the 
laws  which  affect  them  and  that  as  it  is  now  they 
are  classed  with  Germany.  «The  Peace  Conference 
has  two  objects.  One  is  to  make  peace,  the  other  to 
assure  the  peace  of  the  future.  The  peace  which 
will  be  made  is  to  assure  the  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ples, not  only  those  who  have  fought,  but  also  those 
who  have  only  been  onlookers. 

«The  neutrals,  of  course,  have  also  large  inter- 
ests in  the  peace.  It  is  of  extreme  importance  to 
them  that  they  partake  in  making  the  laws  regard- 
ing the  whole  world.  Of  course,  there  are  difficulties 
connected  with  the  situation.  In  order  to  get  a  just 
peace  it  is  wise  that  the  League  of  Nations  is  made 
one  of  the  first  problems  to  be  discussed.  However, 
the  war  settlement  will  react  on  this  question  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  this  interaction  will  be  to  the  good  of 
the  League.  It  is  here  that  the  neutrals  have  their 
mission  and  it  might  have  been  possible  to  find  a 
form  for  the  Conference  on  the  League  of  Nations 
which  would  have  given  the  neutrals  admittance, 
without  its  being  necessary  for  them  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  real  Peace  Conference.  As  it  is  the 
neutrals  are  put  in  a  class  with  Germany;  that  is, 
they  will  be  invited  later  and  simply  presented  with 
the  program  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  approval 
or  disapproval.)) 

On  January  27  the  same  paper  says  further: 
«The  speech  with  which  President  Wilson  opened 
the  discussion  contains  nothing  new  but  it  is  inter- 
esting because  of  the  importance  that  he  attaches  to 
the  subject.  He  said  that  now  the  fortunes  of  the 
people  are  in  their  own  hands.  The  fact  that  the 
Peace  Conference  has  taken  up  the  work  on  the 
League  of  Nations  must  be  welcomed  with  gladness, 
but  the  fact  would  have  been  much  more  welcome 
if  it  had  been  discussed  and  settled  at  an  open  con- 
ference, in  which  the  small  nations  would  have  had 
equal  weight  with  the  larger  ones;  in  any  case  they 
should  not  be  placed  completety  in  the  back- 
ground. 

«Of  course  it  is  true,  as  Clemenceau  has  said, 
that  the  large  nations  have  12,000,000  men  in  the 
field  and  can  make  the  world's  future  without  ques- 
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tioning  anyone;  but  that  view  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  idea  of  the  League  of  Nations.  In  the  mean- 
time it  is  important  that  the  League  become  a  real- 
it}''.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  united  democracies  of 
he  world  to  enforce  it  and  to  secure  guarantees  ' 
against  future  wars.» 

The  Danish  Politiken,  January  26,  praises  the 
commission  working  on  the  League  of  Nations,  but  j 
also  maintains  that  the  neutrals  should  help  form  it. 
«The  commission  which  is  in  charge  of  the  question 
regarding  the  League  of  Nations  is,  undoubtedly,  a  j 
competent  one.   Men  like  Bourgeois  and  Lord  Rob- 
ert Cecil  are  a  guarantee  for  that.   Especially  Bour-  j 
geois,  who  represented  France  at  the  Hague  Confer- 
ences in  1899  and  1907,  is  expected  to  contribute 
largely  to  the  solution  of  the  question. 

((However,  the  neutrals  are  still  dissatisfied  re- 
garding the  rules  which  the  Peace  Conference  has 
laid  down.    It  is  true  that  the  rules  have  been  ex-  [ 
tended  to  allow  all  countries  who  broke  off  relations 
with  Germany  to  participate.  The  neutrals  are  kept  ! 
away.    This  is  not  fair,  as  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  forming  of  a  League  of  Nations  is  a  world 
problem  which  concerns  all  countries.  Especially 
smaller  countries  should  be  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  formation  of  a  League  which  will  assure  them  ! 
future  peace.» 

The  Norske  Intelligenssedler,  January  22,  com- 
plains that  the  small  countries  are  not  represented'  j 
and  says:  «A  telegram  which  has  been  received 
states  that  the  representatives  of  the  neutral  coun- 
tries are  not  allowed  to  partake  in  the  discussion 
regarding  the  League  of  Nations.  This  is  not  very 
encouraging  for  the  small  nations,  for  whose  rights 
the  war  was  waged.  It  looks  as  if  their  fate  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  few  larg«  powers.))  i 

The  Nationaltidende  (Danish),  January  23,  con- 
tains an  article  by  Major  General  N.  P.  Nieuwenhuis  j 
who  appears  to  have  made  a  study  of  leagues  of  this 
sort  and  is  very  pessimistic  of  any  efficient  League  i 
of  Nations  being  formed.   A  summary  of  his  article  \ 
follows:  History  shows  how  fruitless  the  different 
attempts  to  form  a  League  of  Nations  have  been.  : 
This  question  has  appeared  after  almost  every  war  j 
during  the  last  few  hundred  years;  and  many  times 
the  rulers  thought  that  they  had  succeeded.    .    .    .  I 

«In  1648  the  attempt  to  prevent  future  religious 
wars  was  successful.  However,  territorial  wars  took  j 
place  shortly  afterwards.    At  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  I 
in  1713,  the  diplomats  thought  they  had  succeeded  in 
liberating  the  world  from  (barbarian  wars>  .    The  | 
Abbe  of  St.  Pierre  wrote  a  long  book  on  (the  Eternal  j 
Peace)  .  Not  long  afterwards  economic  wars  started 
with  the  result  that  from  1735  to  1815  there  was  ' 
never  peace  in  Europe,  until  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
ended  the  war,  which  had  been  the  most  severe  of 
any  up  to  that  time.  Until  1848  nobody  thought  that 
another  war  would  be  possible  in  Europe.  The 
Holy  Alliance,  a  sort  of  a  League  of  Nations,  was 
the  result  of  this  congress.    It  was  Czar  Alexander  I 
of  Russia  who  was  the  father  of  this  Alliance.  It 
shows  that  Czar  Alexander  had  thoughts  very  sim-  i 
ilar  to  those  of  Wilson.    The  Alliance,  however,  j 
failed  absolutely. 

.   «The  diplomats  and  governments  tried  to  pre-  1 
vent  war  by  the  Conference  in  Algiers  in  1909,  the 
London  Conference  in  1912,  and  Grey's  proposal 
last  year. 

«The  present  proposals  for  a  League  of  Nations 
may  not  be  altogether  unsatisfactory,  although  there 
has  been,  and  is,  opposition  to  Wilson's  Fourteen 
Points,  especially  from  the  side  of  England  and 
France.)) 


The  article  concludes  with  the  statement  that 
«the  world  is  not  mature  enough  for  such  an  organ- 
ization to  create  a  peaceful  co-operation  between 
countries.)) 

The  same  paper,  January  27,  in  an  editorial, 
discusses  the  League  of  Nations  in  regard  to  Poland 
and  Germany  and  says  it  must  solve  questions  aris- 
ing in  regard  to  these  countries.  «The  Allied  coun- 
tries evidently  regard  with  great  interest  the  new 
country  which  is  to  be  formed  east  of  Germany. 
The  new  Poland  will  be  about  two-thirds  the  size  of 
the  former  Germany  with  a  population  of  about 
thirty-eight  million.  This  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  whole  of  Europe.  The  new  and  strong  Poland 
will  stand  in  intimate  relationship  with  the  western 
powers*  and  Germany  will,  instead  of  a  dissolved 
and  demoralized  Russia,  have  a  young  and  strong 
country  for  a  neighbor. 

((Extracts  from  the  discussions  of  the  Peace 
Conference  show  us  of  what  importance  it  is  for  the 
countries  who  come  in  the  second  and  third  row 
not  only  that  a  righteous  peace  be  made,  which 
gives  freedom  to  oppressed  nations,  but  that  an  or- 
ganization be  formed  which  will  guarantee  that  the 
arrangements  finally  completed  will  be  upheld.  The 
countries  which  this  concerns  mostly,  are  the  neigh- 
bors of  Germany  and  especially  Poland. 

«Wilson  in  his  thirteenth  point  states  that  a  new 
Poland  must  be  formed,  which  shall  embrace  all 
districts  where  the  population  is  Polish  and  that  the 
country  shall  have  free  and  assured  access  to  the 
Sea. 

ult  will  be  impossible  to  fill  these  demands  re- 
garding nationality.  If  Poland  is  to  have  free  access 
to  the  Sea,  it  will  mean  that  Danzig  will  become  the 
seaport  of  Poland.  However,  only  two  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  Danzig  are  of  Polish  extraction. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  make  arrangements  re- 
garding Poland  and  Bohemia  and  others  of  the  Ger- 
man neighbors,  if  only  the  principle  of  nationality, 
and  not  that  of  geographical  and  historical  demands 
were  followed. 

«Of  course,  this  may  lead  to  disagreements  and 
attacks  and  it  is  regarding  such  cases  that  much  is 
expected  of  the  League  of  Nations.)) 

The  paper  concludes  with  the  statement  that  one 
of  the  most  important  questions  regarding  the 
League  is  whether  or  not  the  League  is  to  have  a 
permanent  organization  which  will  guarantee  that 
all  arrangements  made  will  be  upheld. 

The  Nya  Dagliaht  Allehanda  (Swedish1-,  January 
28,  says  that  «the  25th  of  January  1919  will  always 
be  considered  a  great  day  in  the  world's  history,  the 
date  when  the  League  of  Nations  was  inaugurated. >> 
The  paper  then  discusses  the  different  points  which 
are  to  be  taken  up  and  says  that  a  ((world's  democ- 
racy will  enforce  these  conditions.))  However,  it 
continues,  many  skeptics  will  be  found,  who  with 
good  ground  can  say  that  the  League  «was  born  in 
anything  but  Democratic  conditions,  namely,  at  the 
command  of  the  Great  Powers.))  The  paper  then 
points  out  the  speech  of  Clemenceau  and  also  the 
inadequate  representation  of  the  small  countries  on 
the  committee  to  form  the  constitution  of  the  League. 
«Of  course*  the  25th  of  January,  1919,  was  a  great 
day  in  history  and  we  should  hope  for  the  best  from 
the  League  of  Nations,  but  we  are  as  yet  a  long  way 
from  the  millenium.» 

The  Swedish  Social  Demokraten,  January  27, 
says:  «The  most  hopeful  news  from  the  Peace  Con- 
ference is  that  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  In  the  countries  not  at  war,  it 
was  thought,  before  the  Peace  Conference  gathered. 
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that  the  latter  would  simply  be  a  place  where  the 
victories  of  the  Allies  would  be  pressed  home — but 
we  have  been  mistaken,  for  the  formation  of  a  Lea- 
gue of  Nations  has  been  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  j 
considerations  of  the  Peace  Conference.)) 

It  then  praises  President  Wilson  and  says  of  the 
speech  with  which  the  discussion  of  the  League  of 
Nations  was  opened:  «His  speech  contained  noth- 
ing new,  but  it  was  important  as  being  the  voice  of 
the  leading  member.  It  was  a  funeral  oration  over 
the  old  order  of  things  and  a  welcome  to  the  new. 
The  League  of  Nations  is  built  on  the  corner  stone 
of  world  democracy.)) 

The  Dagens  Nyheter  (Swedish),  January  29,  is 
also  lavish  in  its  praise  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  of  President  Wilson  especially.  It  says  that 
the  question  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  ((gradu- 
ally forced  its  way  into  concrete  shape»  and  com-  j 
pares  it  to  a  (damp  whose  rays  were  first  protected 
by  a  few  dreamers  and  pacifists,  but  since  Presi-  i 
dent  Wilson  has  raised  it  high  in  the  storm  of  the  ! 
world  war,  it  has  burst  out  into  a  flame  which  has  j 
lighted  Ihe  hopes  of  all  lands  and  peoples.  .  .  . 
The  neutrals  will  not  be  admitted.  .  .  .  The  Al- 
lies hold  everything  in  their  own  hands.  No  one 
denies  them  the  honor  for  its  formation,  but  every- 
one should  have  confidence  in  it  so  that  the  nations 
will  not  sink  back  into  the  old  barbarity,  which  will 
be  much  harder  to  endure  now  that  the  people  have 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  promised  land.  .  .  .»  In 
speaking  of  President  Wilson's  speech  the  paper 
says  further:  «It  is  no  impractical  idealist  who 
speaks.  It  is  a  practical  statesman  with  an  entirely 
different  viewpoint  than  those  who  have  hitherto 
laid  claim  to  that  name.  The  conclusion  about  to 
be  reached  at  the  Peace  Conference  does  not  pre- 
tend to  definitely  settle  all  questions  forever.  New 
questions  will  come  up  and  the  old  ones  will  re- 
main. But  in  the  League  of  Nations  one  will  find  a 
means  of  settling  in  a.  rational  way  conflicts  which 
arise  even  between  civilized  nations.)) 

The  Norske  Intelligenssedlcr,  January  27,  also 
says  that  it  «was  a  fine  speech  the  President  made 
«ii  Saturday  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  on  the 
League  of  Nations.    But  his  arguments  do  not  agree  \ 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  Peace  Conference  it-  j 
self  in  regard  to  the  shutting  out  of  the  neutral  states  j 
when  this  question  is  to  be  decided.    However,  it  ' 
may  be  that  the  Peace  Conference,  in  accordance 
with  the  President's  meaning,  will  look  out  for  us. 
That  used  to  be  also  the  standpoint  of  the  old  em- 
perors when  they  looked  after  the  welfare  of  their 
vassals  who  were  not  allowed  to  be  present  them- 
selves when  questions  of  peace  or  war  were  decided 
—but  they  were  present  when  the  results  were  ap- 
portioned.   Why  should  the  Peace  Conference  in 
Paris  follow  such  examples?)) 

The  Swedish  Goeteborqs  Handel  och  Sjoefarts  ; 
Tiding,  January  28,  takes  the  following  view  of  the  ! 
situation:    «A  League  of  Nations  will  undoubtedly  I 
assure  the  future  peace,  although  it  of  course  does 
not  mean  (hat  there  will  be  no"  more  wars.  How- 
ever, if  organized  correctly,  it  will  be  a  good  check 
on  the  nations  and  many  conflicts  will  be  averted. 

«The  organization  of  the  League  so  far,  how- 
ever, has  caused  anxiety,  especially  among  the 
smaller  states.  The  fact  that  the  five 'Great  Powers 
have  two-thirds  of  the  representatives,  and  their 
Allies  the  rest,  is  the  cause  of  this.  No  neutral 
countries  have  been  invited  and  if  all  nations  are 
not  represented  in  the  discussions  regarding  the 


League,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  be  just.  In  a  case 
like  this,  it  is  the  duty  and  right  of  the  small  nations 
as  well  as  the  large  ones  to  participate,  whether  they 
have  been  neutral  or  not. 

«It  has  been  said  that  only  the  Allies  could  dis- 
cuss this  question  in  order  to  obtain  an  early  peace. 
However,  it  is  much  more  important  that  all  nations 
participate  so  as  to  receive  just  laws  and  regula- 
tions. It  is  only  under  such  circumstances  that  the 
resolutions  made  will  be  met  with  good  will  by  all 
nations.)) 

Norway,  according  to  the  Morgenbladet,  Janu- 
ary 28,  must  already  begin  to  work  and  plan  for  her 
share  in  the  maintenance  of  the  new  League  of  Na- 
tions and  provide  the  means  for  such  action.  This 
paper  says:  «The  plan  of  the  League  of  Nations 
which,  in  the  last  few  months  has  several  times  been 
in  great  danger,  has  been  accepted  at  the  Confer- 
ence. The  rules  regarding  the  organization  are 
still  very  vague.  The  resolution  states  that  all  civ- 
ilized nations  in  whom  there  is  placed  confidence 
will  be  admitted. 

((Norway,  as  well  as  all  other  civilized  states, 
will  have  much  work  to  do  in  the  future.  The 
great  question  is  now:  who  will  lead,  and  do  this 
work  for  the  nation?  There  is  only  one  answer. 
The  Storting  must  do  the  great  bulk  of  the  work. 
But  as  the  whole  Storting  cannot  very  well  do  all,  a 
committee  of  the  best  men  in  the  Storting  must  take 
charge  of  it.  However,  this  committee  must  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs  in  1917. 
That  committee  was  made  up  mostly  of  members 
of  the  Left  and,  therefore,  could  not  be  very  just. 
Such  a  committee  as  will  be  formed  must  not  be 
hampered  by  parties  and  must  have  permission  to 
take  part  in  all  questions  regarding  foreign  affairs. 
Only  such  a  committee  will  be  of  any  help  to 
Norway.)) 

neutral  press— dutch 

Dutch  Comment  on  the  Peace  Conference 
the  league  of  nations 

Like  other  neutral  countries,  Holland  is  greatly 
concerned  in  the  role  she  is  eventually  to  play  in  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  fundamental  requisites 
and  guiding  principles  for  the  realization  of  a  suc- 
cessful union  of  nations  as  well  as  the  obstacles  in 
its  path,  are  set  forth  by  the  Algemeen  Handelcblad 
^Leading  Liberal)  January  28:  «The  present  day 
supposition  that  the  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations  is 
not  a  Utopian  one  as  in  the  past,  rests  on  the  con- 
viction of  modern  democracy  that  it  is  the  bearer 
of  the  true  peace  principles  guaranteeing  freedom 
to  all  peoples  through  justice.  .  .  .  But  aside 
from  the  convinced  prophets,  there  are  in  all  coun- 
tries many  skeptics  who  doubt  the  abilitv  of  de- 
mocracy or  any  other  form  of  government  to  assure 
permanent  peace.  It  remains  for  the  future  to 
show  how  far  such  doubt  is  justified. 

((The  elaborate  plan  of  President  Wilson  can 
indeed  come  to  grief ;  it  may  appear  that  the  nations, 
though  pretending  to  be  democratic,  may  in  fact  be 
too  weak  to  wish  to  interfere  with  established  liber- 
ties of  any  people,  while  in  reality,  driven  by  sel- 
fishness, desire  of  domination,  envy  and  conceit, 
they  may  not  be  ready  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
democracy.  Or  it  is  equally  possible  that  demo- 
cratic principles  are  not  capable  in  time  of  peace  of 
arranging  the  mutual  relations  between  the  peoples. 
In  other  words  the  freedom  of  one  party  may  not  be 
reconcilable  with  that  of  another  and  a  basis  of  jus- 
tice may  fail  to  smooth  over  conflicting  interests  so 
that  a  solution  could  only  be  reached  through  a  con- 
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test  of  power.  Thus  the  League  of  Nations  presents 
a  problem  of  human  spirit  and  one  of  world  de- 
velopment. 

«The  cause  can  be  presented  in  an  optimistic 
or  a  pessimistic  manner,  in  the  latter  case  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  proofs  but  of  faith  and  confidence.  He 
who  would  not  despair  of  the  future  of  mankind 
must  have  faith  and  confidence.  He  must  have  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  the  peoples  to  make  their 
desire  for  peace  triumph  over  all  other  motives 
which  are  in  opposition  to  this  desire  inspired  by 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  justice.  He  must  have 
confidence  that  such  a  world  organization  will  pro- 
vide harmony  between  liberty  and  peace  for  all 
peoples.  He  who  has  not  now  the  courage  to  be- 
lieve that  democracy  is  in  a  position  to  triumph  also 
in  international  relations;  he  who  preaches  war  as 
a  method  created  by  the  Almighty  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  world  can  not  but  sink  into  pessimism 
m  thinking  of  the  terrorism  of  this  war  and  in  con- 
sidering what  future  wars  with  the  intensified  appli- 
cation of  destructive  science  would  mean  to  man- 
kind. Disappointment  may  await  us,  but  only 
those  who  have  confidence  in  the  fruitful  outcome 
of  their  labors  can  do  useful  work. 

'(Therefore  the  primary  condition  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  League  of  Nations  is  that  confidence  be 
created  and  strengthened  in  the  belief  that  war  is 
not  an  essential  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
world  and  that  democracy  will  be  in  a  position  to 
find  the  means  to  assure  durable  peace  for  which 
the  peoples  in  the  past  under  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment have  longed  in  vain.  From  the  outset  the  aim 
of  all  peoples  should  be  and  remain  to  insure  that 
the  League  of  Nations  be  the  work  of  democracy. 
This  must  be  revealed  in  its  composition,  its  organs, 
the  interests  by  which  its  labors  are  guided;  but 
above  all  it  is  essential  that  the  peoples  themselves 
create  the  League  and  control  its  policy.  If  the 
League  becomes  a  repetition  of  earlier  diplomatic 
scheming,  such  as  the  Holy  Alliance  after  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  the  proclaimed  object  of  which  was  to 
maintain  peace  in  Europe,  it  will,  like  the  others, 
prove  a  failure,  and  become  a  center  of  intrigues, 
where  craft  and  power  will  triumph  instead  of  jus- 
tice. There  can  only  be  a  League  of  Nations  when 
the  peoples  themselves  take  over  the  management 
of  their  foreign  affairs.    .    .  . 

«If  the  foreign  policy  is  left  to  diplomacy  in  the 
old  sense  of  the  word,  although  the  statesmen  in 
charge  be  inspired  by  the  best  intentions,  there  is 
no  reason  to  expect  that  their  efforts  to  maintain 
peace  will  be  more  successful  than  those  of  their 
predecessors  whose  desires  for  good  need  not  be 
doubted.    .    .  . 

«The  war  has  certainly  awakened  everywhere 
the  democratic  spirit,  but  as  regards  foreign  affairs 
it  has  worked  in  the  opposite  sense.  So  far,  the  war 
has  not  brought  about  any  beneficial  changes  in  the 
organization  of  democracy.  Immense  revolution- 
ary government  changes  have  taken  place  in  vari- 
ous countries.  In  some,  the  democratic  ideas  are 
being  strengthened  along  legal  channels,  but  a  seri- 
ous attempt  to  find  ways  and  means  to  assure  to 
the  peoples  a  lasting  influence  upon  foreign  affairs 
has  not  been  perceptible  anywhere. 

«Thus  the  fear  is  already  felt  that  the  Paris 
Conference,  called  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  does  not  differ  in  its  working 
method  from  earlier  diplomatic  conferences.  There 
is  no  well-ordered  contact  between  the  peoples  and 


their  representatives,  the  peoples  have  to  await  the 
report  of  the  delegates  on  accomplished  work,  and 
in  the  meantime  the)'  have  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
brief  and  sterile  official  communiques  which  are 
allowed  to  emerge  from  the  secrecy  in  which  I  lie 
Conference  is  held.  Hope  of  the  realization  of  the 
work  of  democracy  can  only  be  based  on  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  the  delegates;  should  this  be  lacking 
it  is  futile  to  expect  that  a  League  of  Nations 
founded  on  democratic  principles  should  be  born 
of  the  Conference.)) 

THE  PROPOSED  CONFERENCE  ON  PRINCES'  ISLAND 

The  Telegraaf  (Liberal  Anglophile),  January  24, 
comments  on  the  proposed  Conference  with  the  Rus- 
sian representatives  as  follows:  «The  Russian  am- 
bassadors in  Paris  have  decided  to  urge  their  friends 
in  Russia  to  cooperate  for  the  holding  of  a  confer- 
ence. Sasonoff  however,  who  personally  does  not 
wish  to  go  to  Princes'  Island,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Governments  of  Admiral  Koltsjak  and  of 
General  Denikin  are  not  inclined  to  send  rerre- 
sentatives.  This  means  that  these  diplomats,  with- 
out enthusiasm,  but  correctly,  and  guided  by  their 
friendly  relations  with  the  peace  delegates,  have 
shown  themselves  prepared  to  support  through 
their  governments  the  proposition  of  the  War  Com- 
mission. But  this  support  will  have  a  purely 
formal  character,  and  without  being  in  danger  of 
interpreting  their  ideas  unjustly,  it  may  be  accepted 
that  Sasonoff  and  his  followers  will  not  approve 
of  the  steps  taken  by  the  War  Commission.  The 
intention  of  Wilson,  the  creator  of  this  proposition, 
is  humane  and  to  a  certain  extent  practical.  It  can 
never  have  been  his  intention  to  prevent  the  Rus- 
sian people  from  having  the  kind  of  government 
they  desire.  However,  it  is  not  by  any  means  in- 
consistent with  the  principle  of  the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment when  the  powers  object  to  a  regime  which 
endangers  the  safety  of  the  nations,  no  matter 
whether  such  a  regime  is  represented  by  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  or  by  Trotsky  and  Lenin.  Wilson's  point 
of  view,  however,  is  not  appreciated  in  Russian  cir- 
cles, and  this  somewhat  reduces  the  practical  part 
of  his  intention.  During  the  last  few  weeks  we 
have  shown  the  opinions  of  different  Russian  states- 
men and  it  was  clear  that  they  all  demand  the  fall 
of  the  Bolshevik  regime.  The  Associated  Govern- 
ments will  be  satisfied  when  an  orderly  condition,  po- 
litically as  well  as  economically,  is  obtained  in  Rus- 
sia, and  they  think  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  such 
a  condition  by  having  a  compromise.  The  leading 
Russian  diplomats  consider  this  impossible.  They 
apparently  are  as  much  against  the  conference  from 
principle  as  from  the  point  of  view  of  utility.  The 
question  of  principle  must  be  almost  an  unsur- 
mountable  obstacle  for  them.  A  conference,  al- 
though it  could  have  no  binding  results,  could  be 
considered  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  conditional  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Bolshevik  government. 

«To  men  like  Sasonoff  and  Koltsjak,  it  is  a 
uueslion  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the 
Soviet  Government — an  intermediary,  a  compro- 
mise, cannot  be  accepted  by  them.  Not  for  a  mo- 
ment can  they  consider  a  conference  with  the  Bol- 
sheviks, any  more  than  the  associated  statesmen 
could  enter  into  conference  with  the  Hohenzollcrns. 
The  real  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviks, 
and  Sasonoff  and  Koltsjak  are  simply  against  them, 
while  the  Associated  Governments  on  the  contrary 
ask  in  the  first  place  how  this  power  is  used  and 
not  who  uses  it.  This  is  the  principal  difference 
between  the  War  Commission  and  Sasonoff,  who 
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necessarily  must  look  at  the  Russian  question  from 
a  different  angle  than  the  Associated  statesmen. 
The  question  of  interior  political  powers,  and  even 
questions  such  as  the  interests  of  different  parties 
and  classes  of  people,  which  for  the  Associated 
statesmen  are  of  no  importance,  are  for  Russian 
politicians  such  as  Sasonoff  of  the  greatest  moment. 
Next  to  the  principal  reasons  on  which  their  opposi- 
tion is  huilt,  there  are  motives  guided  by  oppor- 
tunist ideas.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Paris,  Sasonoff 
made  known  his  absolute  conviction  that  the  Bol- 
sheviks would  be  entirely  conquered,  a  conviction 


which  is  more  and  more  confirmed  through  recent 
events.  The  Russian  ambassador  in  Paris  already 
had  expressed  himself  in  the  same  manner  to  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Morning  Post,  and  he  strongly 
criticized  the  Allies  for  not  interfering  in  Russia  at 
the  critical  moment.  The  conference,  such  as  pro- 
posed by  Wilson,  means  indefinite  postponement 
of  intervention.  If,  furthermore,  it  is  taken  into 
consideration,  that  the  Soviet  Government  has  noth- 
ing to  lose  by  conferences  which  it  desires  itself, 
while  on  the  contrary  its  opponents,  because  of  the 
plain  fact  that  a  conference  takes  place,  already 
suffer  a  moral  loss,  the  attitude  of  Sasonoff  and  his 
supporters  cannot  create  any  astonishment.)) 
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The  Greek  Claims  at  the  Peace  Conference 
The  Peace  Conference  met  on  February  3  and  4 
to  hear  M.  Venizelos's  statement  of  the  claims  of 
Greece. 

The  Matin,  February  4  and  5,  gives  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  Greek  claims  as  presented  to 
the  Peace  Conference  by  M.  Venizelos: 

«1.  Northern  Epirus  was  occupied  in  part  by 
the  Greeks  at  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war 
when  Prince  William  of  Wied  abandoned  his  Alba- 
nian throne.  The  Italians  then  occupied  Vallona 
and  the  southern  portion  of  Albania  and  the  north- 
ern part  of  northern  Epirus.  It  was  agreed  that  this 
occupation  would  become  definitive  for  Greece  in 
case  the  Peace  Congress  should  confirm  the  occupa- 
tion of  southen  Albania  by  Italy. 

«M.  Venizelos  requests  the  fulfillment  of  these 
promises.  Basing  himself  on  statistical  documents,  j 
he  states  that  the  population  of  the  territory  he 
claims  includes  120-000  Greeks  and  85,000  Albanians  | 
inextricably  mixed,  and  that  it  would  be  contrary  to 
all  justice  to  submit  a  majority  of  a  superior  civili- 
zation to  a  minority  of  an  inferior  civilization. 

«2.  A  considerable  amount  of  time  was  de- 
voted by  M.  Venizelos  to  the  Thracian  question.  He 
recalled  the  circumstances  under  which  this  section 
of  the  former  Turkish  Empire  had  been  given  to 
Bulgaria,  who  only  possessed  there  uncertain  and 
precarious  ethnical  rights  which  she  has  been  un- 
able to  confirm  since  then.  In  the  portion  occupied 
by  the  Bulgarians,  there  are  still,  in  spite  of  Bul- 
garian propaganda,  84,652  Greeks  as  against  31,875 
Bulgarians. 

«M.  Venizelos  demands  a  natural  frontier  which 
would  include  Thrace.  This  frontier  would  start 
frcm  the  present  northeastern  Grecian-Bulgarian 
frontier,  would  follow  the  Arda  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Maritza,  and,  following  the  Grecian-Bul- 
garian frontier  of  1913,  would  join  the  Black  Sea  at 
Cape  Aniada. 

«To  the  objection  often  raised  that  Bulgaria 
needs  an  outlet  on  the  Aegean  Sea,  M.  Venizelos  an- 
swers: (This  thesis  must  give  way  before  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  right  of  peoples  to  decide  their  fate. 
This  is  one  of  the  bases  of  future  peace.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Thrace.  This  population  has  repeatedly 
expressed,  and  still  expresses,  its  firm  will  to  be 
freed  from  the  Bulgarian  yoke  after  having  escaped 
from  the  Ottoman  yoke,  as  well  as  its  desire  to  be 
joined  to  the  mother  country.) 

«3.  M.  Venizelos  states  that  the  Islands  of  the 
Dodecanese  along  the  shore  of  Asia  Minor  have  al- 
ways had  an  exclusively  Greek  population.  It  is 
true  that  they  had  been  promised  to  Italy  by  the 
treaty  of  April  26,  1915,  but  certain  modifications  to 
anterior  agreements  are  rendered  necessary  by  the 
principles  agreed  to  by  all  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress. M.  Venizelos  is  convinced  that  Italy  would 
not  wish  to  impose  her  sovereignty  on  peoples  which 
are  energetically  demanding  the  right  to  dispose  of 
themselves. 


((Concerning  the  cmestion  of  Constantinople,  he 
stated  that  in  accordance  with  the  12th  article  of 
President  Wilson's  program,  according  to  which  the 
Ottoman  sovereignty  was  to  be  maintained  solely  in 
the  regions  of  the  present  Empire,  Constantinople 
could  not  remain  under  Turkish  rule.  The  vilayet 
of  Constantinople  only  contains  449414  Turks  in  a 
total  population  of  1,173,670,  that  is  to  say  only  a 
little  more  than  one-third.  A  natural  solution  would 
be  to  grant  Constantinople  and  its  vilayet  to  Greece 
by  establishing  international  guarantees  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  Straits.  At  present  there  are  in  Constan- 
tinople approximately  400,000  Greeks  with  237 
schools  and  170  churches.  Hellenism,  therefore,  of- 
fers to  Constantinople,  both  by  its  size  and  by  its 
civilization,  which  is  incontestibly  superior  to  that 
of  all  the  other  nationalities  of  the  former  Turkish 
Capital,  the  maximum  of  guarantees  for  the  League 
of  Nations  which,  by  reason  of  the  great  interna- 
tional interests  involved  in  the  possession  of  the 
Straits,  could  appoint  a  government  and  ensure  the 
necessary  guarantees. 

«M.  Venizelos  then  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
solving  the  problem  of  Asia  Minor.  He  roughly 
sketched  a  program  in  conformity  with  President 
Wilson's  principles  which  would  guarantee  the 
rights  of  the  Armenian  and  Greek  nationalities. 

«The  Greek  population  of  Asia  Miner  can  be 
divided  into  three  compact  groups.  The  most  im- 
portant is  that  of  western  Asia  Minor,  Smvrna  and 
its  hinterland.  There  are  mere  than  830,000  Greeks 
who  have  been  established  in  this  region  for  many 
years.  They  have  a  practical  monopoly  of  economic 
activity.  The  second  group  is  compo:ed  of  the 
Greeks  of  the  Pontus,  or  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  of  Trebizond,  of  So.msoun,  etc.  In  this 
region  there  are  over  350,000  Greeks.  Finally  there 
is  a  numerous  Greek  population  scattered  along  the 
whole  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  where  they  form 
over  three-fifths  of  the  total  population. 

«M.  Venizelos  stated  that  the  vilayet  of  Trebi- 
zond could  be  attached  to  the  Armenian  state  which 
would  care  for  the  Greek  population  of  this  district. 
As  for  the  Greeks  of  western  Asia  Minor  and  of  the 
Islands,  they  should  be  attached  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece  by  virtue  of  the  right  of  nationalities  to  de- 
cide their  fate.  This  principle  evidently  would  not 
prevent  the  formation  of  an  autonomous  Greek  state 
in  Asia  Minor,  but  the  most  natural  and  logical  solu- 
tion would  be  simply  to  attach  it  to  the  mother  land. 
This,  in  addition,  is  the  desire  expressed  by  the 
whole  population.)) 

Though  the  P.iris  papers  give  a  full  account  of 
the  Greek  claims,  very  few  of  them  devote  any  space 
to  comment.  Of  those  which  do  discuss  the  question, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  royalist  and  the  more 
extreme  Socialist  papers  are  the  ones  which  have 
united  to  oppose  the  claims  of  Greece. 

The  Heme,  February  2,  in  an  article  entitled 
«The  Greek  Appetite»  says:  «The  Greeks  continue 
to  demand  a  large  part  of  Asia  Minor.  They  even 
go  so  far  as  to  claim  that  in  Central  Asia  Minor, 
which  they  are  willing  to  see  granted  to  the  Turks, 
a  great  degree  of  autonomy  should  be  given  to  the 
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Greek  minorities.  The  Greeks  are  thus  practically 
seizing  almost  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor. » 

The  Populaire,  February  4,  in  an  article  attack- 
ing imperialism,  remarks:  «The  Balkan  kingdoms 
are  at  present  exposing  before  the  Conference  the 
desires  of  expansion  which  are  fermenting  within 
thcm.»  Although  Greece  is  willing  to  renounce 
claims  to  Constantinople,  nevertheless  she  «hopes 
to  double  her  population  by  annexations  in  Europe 
and  in  Asia.» 

The  Oeuvre,  February  3,  qualifies  the  claims  put 
forth  by  M.  Venizelos  as  ((immense)),  and  would  not 
be  surprised  if  they  ((exceeded  by  far  what  he  be- 
lieves it  possible  to  obtain.))  The  same  paper,  in  its 
issue  of  February  5,  sees  in  the  Greek  demands  a 
desire  to  ((re-establish  the  Byzantine  Empire  as  it 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  is 
an  ambitious  program,  the  realization  of  which  ap- 
pears to  be  slightly  disproportionate  to  the  govern- 
mental capacity  of  the  Greeks.)) 

Commenting  on  «M.  Venizelos'  appetite»,  the 
Action  Francaise,  February  3,  says:  (The  (great 
idea)  of  the  Greeks,  even  if  it  were  only  partially 
realized-  would  completely  split  up  what  remains  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  M.  Venizelos  has  the  modera- 
tion to  leave  aside  Constantinople,  but  he  does  this 
as  one  puts  aside  a  dainty  for  the  final  morsel.  This 
is  jam  on  the  bread  of  Greek  posterity.  It  is  just  so 
much  gained  for  the  Greeks  if  the  city  no  longer  be- 
longs to  the  Turks.  An  international  government  is 
suggested  for  Stamboul.  M.  Venizelos  well  knows 
that  a  city,  particularly  such  a  city  as  that  one,  must 
belong  to  some  one.    .    .  . 

«The  committee  of  the  Powers  listens  to  these 
exposes  where  each  nation  boldly  puts  forth  its  max- 
imum program:  the  most  bashful  loses  and  he  who 
asks  for  nothing  receives  nothing.  A  choice  must  be 
made  among  these  demands,  and  the  best  choice  will 
be  made  by  considering  from  a  general  point  of  view 
the  use  which  the  applicants  may  make  of  their  ag- 
grandizements. We  can  see  very  well  the  services 
which  could  be  rendered  to  peace  and  to  the  equi- 
librium of  Europe  by  a  Rumanian  state  which  would 
be  doubled  in  size  and  population.  But  this  is  far 
less  clear  in  the  case  of  a  Greece  which  would  be 
spread  all  along  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean.*) 

The  Gaulois,  February  5,  asks  ((whether  M.  Ven- 
izelos' appetite  is  not  excessive  when  he  demands 
the  most  flourishing  territories  of  the  Asiatic  coast 
and  the  most  solid  strategic  position  of  the  Aegean 
Sea.  Will  Greece  be  in  a  position  to  defend  against 
our  enemies  of  yesterday  .  .  .  possessions  which 
are  the  fulcrum  of  European  politics  in  the  Levant? 

«It  is  a  serious  thing  and  one  which  demands 
reflection,  to  abandon  to  any  nation  .  .  .  the  prac- 
tical mastery  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.)) 

With  the  exception  of  the  Journal  des  Debats, 
the  more  important  papers  refrain  from  comment- 
ing on  the  question.  There  is,  however,  a  certain 
portion  of  the  press  which  stands  solidly  by  the 
Greeks. 

Anatole  France,  writing  in  the  Humanite,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  says  that  he  «would  not  look  with  favor 
upon  the  claims  of  the  Greek  State »  if  he  could  dis- 
cover in  them  «any  secret  ambition.  But  they  ap- 
pear to  be  just  .  .  the  noble  Venizelos,  who  has 
become  the  head  of  the  Greek  Government,  has  now 
asked  for  the  reward  for  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  the  Allies.  Why  should  we  repay  his  people  with 
ungratefulness  when  our  gratitude  toward  them 
would  cost  nothing  to  justice  and  equity,  but  on  the 


contrary  would  satisfy  it?  If  Greece  is  nursing  no 
imperialistic  thoughts,  if  she  is  turning  her  eyes  to- 
ward her  unfortunate  children  from  whom  she  is 
separated,  and  if  these  children  in  Asia  who  for  so 
long  have  been  despoiled  and  tortured  are  holding 
out  to  her  their  suppliant  arms,  why  should  we  not 
favor  this  union  by  virtue  of  the  right,  which  has  at 
last  been  recognized,  of  all  peoples  to  dispose  of 
themselves.)) 

The  Radical-  February  4,  urges  the  Peace  Con- 
ference not  to  forget  «the  part  played  by  Greece 
during  the  last  days  of  the  war.»  The  Conference 
«will  measure  the  danger  which  a  Greece,  domi- 
nated by  Bulgaria  or  managed  by  the  Boche,  could 
have  been  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  will  take  the  most  elementary  precau- 
tions; it  will  desire  that  the  new  Greece  should  truly 
be  the  whole  of  Greece  capable  of  avoiding  the  hu- 
miliating embrace  of  Germany  .or  the  murderous 
persecutions  of  the  Turks. » 

The  Pays,  February  4,  reviews  the  claims  made 
by  M.  Venizelos  and  endeavors  to  prove  the  accu- 
racy of  his  statistics.  It  openly  favors  the  ((worthy 
ambitions  of  Greater  Greece.  .  .  .  It  is  therefore 
only  just  to  bring  about  the  liberation  of  the  unre- 
deemed Greeks,  and  to  found  along  both  shores  of 
the  Aegean  Sea,  at  the  outlet  of  the  international 
road  to  Constantinople,  a  powerful  Greek  State. » 

The  Evenement,  February  4:  ((Greece  knows 
that  insofar  as  France  is  concerned  she  will  always 
meet  the  kindness  and  friendship  which,  am  ng  us, 
is  traditional  for  the  Greeks.  All  our  sympathy  goes 
out  to  this  nation  which  throughout  the  centuries 
has  known  how  to  preserve  its  admirable  person- 
ality  .  .  .  and  so  it  is  with  the  greatest  of  sympa- 
thy that  the  high  representatives  of  France  will  ex- 
amine the  Greek  claims,  and  they  will  do  their  ut- 
most to  influence  their  colleagues  to  favor  them 
wherever  justice  is  not  opposed.)) 

The  Victoire,  February  4,  states  that  although 
«the  territorial  claims  of  our  Allies  cannot  be  wholly 
satisfied  .  .  .  nevertheless  a  lively  desire  to  agree 
to  all  wishes  of  our  Allies  is  manifested  at  the  Peace 
Conference.  Inter-Allied  public  oninion  wo,uld  not 
understand  it  if  the  Great  War  with  all  its  horrors 
had  not  served  at  least  to  satisfy  as  much  as  possible 
the  friendly  nations,  and  to  group  them  as  far  as 
possible  into  a  solid  fasces  capable  of  maintaining 
peace  in  Europe.  The  territorial  claims  of  Greece 
against  Bulgaria  and  against  Turkey  present  a  great 

j  interest  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Balkans 
and  in  Asia  Minor.» 

By  far  the  most  solid  review  and  criticism  of 
the  Greek  claims  is  that  of  Auguste  Gauvain  in  the 
Journal  des  Debats,  February  5.  «M.  Venizelos  is  a 
prudent  and  practical  man.   He  is  by  no  means  an 

'  imperialist.  He  demands  only  those  territories 
which  can  be  granted  to  Greece  by  virtue  of  the  Wil- 
sonian  principles  admitted  by  the  Allies.  These  ter- 
ritories, it  is  true,  cover  such  a  stretch  that  one  is  at 
first  tempted  to  label  the  claims  as  imperialism. 
They  go  from  the  Gulf  of  Cavalla  to  the  Black  Sea 
and  from  the  Troad  to  the  vilayet  of  Konia.  This, 
however,  is  easily  explained.  Since  the  olden  days 
the  Greek  world  has  lived  and  has  developed  all 
around  the  Aegean  Sea.  This  sea,  covered  with  is- 
lands inhabited  exclusively  by  Greeks*  is  not  a  fron- 
tier: it  is  a  vital  centre.  The  sea  is  the  national  ele- 
ment of  this  people  of  navigators.  .  .  .  All  the 
great  ports  of  the  coasts  of  both  shores  have  re- 
mained Greek  in  spite  of  all  the  Turkish  annovances. 

j  The  Greek  merchant  marine  is  one  of  the  first  of 
Europe.  Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  that,  at  the  time  when  the 
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Peace  Conference  is  attempting  to  settle  the  old 
quarrels  of  Europe  by  taking  as  a  basis  the  will  of 
the  people,  the  Greek  Government  should  present  to 
it  a  series  of  claims  founded  on  this  principle. 

«M.  Venizelos  is  not  bringing  forward  historical 
claims.  .  .  .  As  a  modern  statesman  he  is  produc- 
ing modern  claims.  Whether  it  be  a  question  of 
Epirus,  of  Thrace,  of  Smyrna,  or  of  the  Islands,  he 
bases  himself  on  positive  arguments,  on  national 
and  international  agreements  and  on  the  will  of  the 
peoples.  In  northern  Epirus  he  demands  only  that 
which  was  recognized  as  Greek  as  early  as  May  17, 
1914,  by  the  International  Committee  of  Control  in 
Albania,  which  is  the  counterpart  of  the  occupation 
of  Vallona  by  Italy.  No  serious  objection  can  be 
raised  to  this. 

«In  Thrace  the  situation  is  different.  One  part 
was  granted  to  Bulgaria  in  1913,  the  other  part 
formed  Turkey  in  Europe.  M.  Venizelos  has  no  am- 
bition to  acquire  Constantinople  nor  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  He  knows  that  these 
regions  must  be  submitted  to  an  international  con- 
trol,  but  for  the  remainder  he  brings  forward  the 
following  points: 

1.  That  the  Turks  must  be  expelled  from 
Europe; 

2.  That  the  Bulgarians  must  be  punish- 
ed for  their  treason; 

3.  That  the  Greek  population  is  731,000 
as  compared  to  112  or  113,000  Bulgarians. 

These  are  arguments  which  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
fute. .  .  .  It  is  possible  to  discuss  the  fate  of 
Thrace  and  to  have  different  views  on  the  manner 
of  administering  this  country,  but  it  is  not  permissi- 
ble to  leave  a  single  particle  of  it  either  to  the  Turks 
or  to  the  Bulgarians.  The  whole  world  is  demand 
ing  guarantees  against  the  Germans.  We  demand 
ciiso  guarantees  against  the  Turks,  without  whose 
help  Germany  would  certainly  have  succumbed  two 
years  earlier.)) 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— SPANISH 

Manifestations  of  Loyalty  to  the  Crown  in  Spain 

On  the  occasion  of  King  Alfonso's  Saint's-Doy, 
January  23,  celebrated  as  a  national  holiday  in 
Spain,  expressions  of  homage  and  loyalty  to  the 
Royal  House  appeared  throughout  the  country  and 
constituted  a  reaction  to  the  recent  activities  of  the 
revolutionary  and  affiliated  parties.  Much  promi- 
nence is  given  by  the  Press  to  the  celebrations  in 
Madrid  where  the  King  and  Royal  Family  were  the 
ob'ects  of  enthusiastic  manifestations  from  the  peo- 
ple. According  to  La  Correspondencia  de  Espana 
(National),  January  24,  huge  crowds  gathered  at  the 
yal  Palace  to  acclaim  their  ruler,  and  thousands 
signed  the  congratulatorjr  lists  ((constituting  an  act 
of  monarchical  support  such  as  has  never  been 
known  even  in  the  Palatinate  annals  .  .  .  and  is 
a  noteworthy  testimony  of  Madrid's  love  for  the 
King.»  This  paper  further  reports  that  hundreds  of 
telegrams  of  congratulation  from  all  over  Spain  as 
well  as  from  abroad  reached  the  Palace.  The  Cortes 
repaired  to  the  throne  room  where  Senator  D.  Ale- 
jandro Groizard  delivered  the  address  to  the  King: 
«Sir:  On  this  day  the  Senate  approaches  the  throne 
with  feelings  of  rejoicing,  in  manifestation  of  sol- 
emn homage,  to  offer  good  wishes  to  your  Majesty 
on  your  Saints-Dav;  a  happy  festivitv  for  the  Span- 
ish people  who,  cherishing  their  King,  find  in  the 
exalted  blessings  in  which  they  rejoice  the  best 
guarantee  for  a  sound  peace,  upon  which  depends 
the  growing  greatness  of  the  nation. 


«The  confidence  entertained  in  the  achieve- 
.  ments  of  Your  Majesty  in  State  Affairs  found  the 
j  most  vivid  expression  in  the  applause  of  botb 
!  Houses,  and  in  the  ovations  rendered  by  the  people 
wherever  Your  Majesty  has  appeared,  and  in  the 
\  sentiments  expressed  at  the  time  when  Your  Majesty, 
I  through  the  formation  of  a  government  composed 
|  of  men  of  different  political  leanings,  freed  Spain 
!  from  the  threat  of  conflicts.    .    .  . 

«Great  indeed  are  the  cares  that  in  these  historic 
moments  torment  the  spirits  of  the  governors  and 
governed,  in  view  of  interior  events  which  are  not 
easily  dealt  with  in  the  actual  perturbation  of  the 
I  world. 

((Should  these  influences — may  God  forbid — 
make  themselves  felt  in  the  form  of  conflicts  in  our 
i  dear  land,  the  Spanish  nation  would  always  count 
I  as  the  main  force  to  stay  them  the  efficaciousness  of 
|  the  prestige  acquired  by  Your  Majesty  in  the  great 
|  humanitarian  and  political  mission  to  which  you 
j  have  devoted  all  the  intensity  of  your  personal  at- 
tention and  arduous  work  during  the  sad  period  of 
the  World  War. 

uThe  government,  on  its  part,  will  find  inspira- 
tion in  the  annals  of  our  history,  and  energy  from  its 
own  patriotism  in  order  to  strengthen  and  help 
Your  Majesty  in  your  benevolent  action.)) 

The  King's  answering  speech  is  rendered  in  part 
as  follows:  ((Gentlemen  of  the  Senate:  The  felicita- 
|  tions  addressed  to  me  by  the  Senate,  and  the  votes 
!  of  good  wishes  also  extended  to  my  Royal  Family 
on  the  occasion  of  today's  celebration,  awaken  in 
me  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude. 

«I  join  you  in  offering  prayers  to  heaven  that 
God  may  grant  our  country  the  felicity  which  she 
deserves  and  for  which  we  yearn.    .    .  . 

«For  the  work  exacted  by  the  new  times,  all  the 
measures  of  past  ages  are  weak  and  small.  From 
the  terrible  war  must  emerge  a  factor  that  should 
inspire  the  inevitable  reconstruction.    .    .    .  The 
same  superhuman  impetus  which  was  a  reality  with 
suffering  on  the  battle  fields,  must  inspire  the  work 
of  peace.    For,  the  world  will  never  again  be  as  it 
was,  and  it  is  not  yet  as  it  will  be.   In  the  oroar.s^ 
j  of  a  new  era  the  small  minds  will  perish.   The  doors 
I  of  the  spirit  must  be  thrown  wide  open  to  admit  the 
!  winds  of  the  future,  whose  pulsation  and  murmur 
i  resound  in  passing,  not  like  awe-inspiring  echoes, 
but  like  voices  of  hope  in  the  spirit  of  him.  who  life 
myself,  has  unshakable  faith  in  his  people  and  coun- 
I  try.    This  faith  you  also  share.,  gentlemen  of  the 
i  Senate.  What  Spaniard  would  not  participate  in  it? 
Hence,  this  faith  is  the  terra-firma  on  which  we  have 
to  build  in  order  to  withstand  whatever  trials  may 
come.  This  faith  in  the  nation  must  be  the  rock  bed 
'  of  our  future  greatness.    As  long  as  it  subsists,  we 
I  can  overcome  any  calamity.   And  then,  the  sons  of 
Spain,  rising  above  small  motives  of  discord,  will 
I  still  further  unite  their  efforts  for  the  work  entrusted 
!  to  us:  to  bequeath  to  the  generations  to  come  a  free- 
j  just,  great  and  happy  nation. » 

A  commission  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  pre- 
sided over  by  Senor  Villanueva  is  likewise  reported 
as  having  offered  the  King  a  loyal  address  of  felici- 
tation of  which  the  following  is  the  most  important 
passage:  «A11  nations  are  joining  their  efforts  in  the 
new  reconstruction  work  of  the  world.  In  order  tu 
achieve  this  with  them,  we  must  join  their  as^ira- 
!  tions  and  their  efforts.  Convinced  of  this,  the  House 
of  Deputies,  on  resuming  its.  labors  in  connection 
with  the  needs  and  hopes  of  Spain,  though  startled 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  does  not  shrink  from 
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it  ncr  fear  the  outcome,  because  it  maintains  its  faith 
in  the  vitality  of  the  nation  and  in  its  providential 
fate,  sanctified  by  history.  Because  also  it  knows 
that' the  sentiments  that  inspire  a  people  which  sees 
the  realization  of  its  longings  for  renovation  and 
progress  cleared  of  all  evil  .  .  .  favor  public  wel- 
fare when  handled  with  diligence  in  nations  which 
like  Spain,  enjoy  full  freedom  for  the  development 
of  every  initiative  and  the  exercise  of  all  rights;  and 
finally  because  it  is  confident  that  the  constitutional 
King,  conscious  and  proud  to  rule  over  a  free  and 
progressive  nation  .  .  .  will  succeed  once  more 
in  guiding  the  country  so  that  she  may  recover  her 
past  greatness  and  be  at  all  times  a  useful  factor  in 
the  work  of  modern  civilization.)) 

The  King  in  thanking  the  Deputies  in  much  the 
same  vein  as  he  did  the  Senators,  is  quoted  as  saying 
in  part:  « Spain  is  strong.  Spain  deserves  to  be  great 
and  she  shall  be.  Great  through  justice,  liberty,  cul- 
ture, through  w  11-be'ng,  and  st  11  grea  er  yet  t'  rough 
the  spirit  of  solidarity  between  all  her  sons,  a  solid- 
arity which  unites  their  hearts  and  urges  us  to  avail 
ourselves  of  every  minute  for  our  work.  For,  now 
more  than  ever-  time  is  a  treasure  which  the  present 
generation  must  administrate  as  the  loyal  represen- 
tative of  but  one  master:  Spain.» 

Commenting  the  following  day  on  the  celebra- 
tions,  La  Correspondencia  de  Espcma  says:  «.    .  . 
This  manifestation  in  these  circumstances  is  oppor- 
tune not  only  so  that  the  world  may  know  what  are  i 
the  real  sentiments  of  the  Spanish  people,  but  also, 
because  of  the  interior  situation,  in  order  that  those  i 
entertaining  any  delusions  may  convince  themselves 
of  the  great  importance  of  the  monarchical  strength  I 
in  our  country  which  is  capable  of  vigorously  and 
loyally  upholding  our  historic  institutions.    .    .    .  | 
Experience  is  the  best  example  in  the  life  of  indi-  \ 
viduals  as  of  nations.   Painful  was  the  chastisement  I 
suffered  when  the  republic  was  temporarily  estab-  \ 
lished;  it  was  a  period  of  disorder,  social  anarchy  ; 
and  economic  ruin.  The  movement  of  the  monarch- 
ical restoration  was  an  easy  matter  then,  because  re-  j 
turnm^  to  its  former  course,  the  life  of  Spain  was 
r  eintegrated  in  its  history.   .   .  .» 

Then  for  the  benefit  of  its  opponents  this  paper 
writes  further:  «The  enemies  of  monarchy  will  now  ; 
have  seen  that  Spain,  almost  in  her  entirety,  is  mon- 
archical and  social-conservative.  The  parties  of  the 
Left  form  a  staff  without  soldiers.   They  are  worth 
nothing,  nor  do  they  represent  anything.   They  ap- 
;•  !o  be  of  importance  because  of  their  shouting, 
but  in  the  hour  of  test  their  impotence  becomes  man- 
ifest.  S  a  in  is  monarchical  because  she  knows  that 
outside  the  present  regime  there  is  only  chaos;  be- 
cause she  does  not  ignore  that  the  triumph  of  anti- 
dynastism  would  be  her  ruin;  Spain  is  monarchical 
because  she  is  not  ungrateful  for  the  blessings  which 
she  owes  to  her  traditional  institutions.   As  long  as 
there  arc  patriots,  Spain  will  be  a  monarchy.   .   .  . 
Madrid,  head  and  heart  of  Spain,  proved  once  more 
lb  U  she  is  not  republican  but  fervently  monarchical. 
Madrid  is  Snain.    The  Left  do  not  doubt  this  and 
must  cede  it  in  view  of  the  monarchical  assertions 
revealed  in  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Bilbao  and  other 
cities  which  are  known  for  restlessness  and  rebel- 
lions.   Spain  is  contented  with  her  monarchy,  woe 
to  those  who  would  deprive  her  of  it!» 

The  Diario  Universal,  the  Liberal  organ  of  Count 
Bomanones,  January  24,  considers  that  «the  press 
of  the  entire  country  is  agreed  that  yesterday's  cele- 
brations were  a  clear  and  categorical  assertion  of 


the  monarchical  sentiments.))  It  further  remarks: 
«It  does  not  surprise  us  Monarchists  that  the  over- 
powering majority  of  the  nation  feels,  as  we  do,  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  social  classes  farthest 
separated  from  official  life,  and  therefore  not  under 
the  influence  of  considerations  of  form  and  obliga- 
tions, the  masses  to  whom  are  capriciously  attrib- 
uted anti-dynastic  sentiments,  should  so  ostensibly 
have  manifested  yesterday  their  enthusiasm  for  our 
historic  institutions.  .  .  .  There  is  naturally,  not 
the  least  danger  for  the  monarchy,  but  persons  are 
not  wanting  who  claim  that  peril  exists.  This  alone 
suffices  to  stir  the  enthusiasm  with  which  our  coun- 
try shows  its  feeling  for  the  monarchy  and  especially 
for  the  person  of  the  King.    .    .  .» 

Premier  Maura's  La  Accion,  January  24,  is  no 
less  fervent  in  its  support  of  the  Crown.  «We  are 
not  monarchists  for  convenience  but  from  convic- 
tion; we  do  not  support  the  King  out  of  personal  ego- 
tism but  out  of  sentiment  and  patriotic  inspiration. 
From  the  monarchy  we  have  derived  the  same  con- 
siderations and  blessings  which  might  be  extended 
to  us  by  those  who  aspire  to  change  the  regime.  We 
have  never  sought  favors  of  the  King  or  his  govern- 
ments, so  that  they  had  no  occasion  for  refusal  or 
acquiescence.  That  is  to  say  that  being  free  and 
under  no  obligations,  our  sentiment  is  independent 
and  could  side  with  one  or  the  other  cause,  without 
branding  us  as  disloyal  or  ungrateful.  However,  we 
are  fervent  monarchists,  determined  and  ready  to 
defend  the  regime  with  what  we  are  and  represent. 
.  .  .  We  have  chosen  out  of  free  will  and  do  not  re- 
gret our  choice;  rather  does  our  conviction  grow 
that  our  selection  was  well  made.  This  in  substance 
is  the  supreme  reason  why  we  are  monarchists.  We 
are  monarchists  because  we  are  Spaniards.)) 

After  lauding  the  achievements  of  King  Al- 
phonso's  reign,  this  journal  points  out  that  the  pres- 
ent monarchv  is  fundamentally  a  democratic  one 
«which  could  not  be  improved  by  any  republic,))  and 
adds:  «Our  workmen's  legislation  is  a  speaking 
proof  of  this,  as  also  the  petitions  of  the  General 
Union  of  Workers,  and  those  aspirations  of  regional 
autonomy-  to  which  the  Spanish  Cortes  are  devoting 
their  labors.  In  other  lands  all  this  has  cost  revo- 
lution and  anarchy  .  .  .  whereas  in  Spain  this 
substantial  transformation  was  peacefully  carried 
out  within  the  monarchial  regime  under  the  august 
presidency  of  Don  Alfonso  XIII. » 

El  Pais,  January  24,  the  Bepublican  Labor  or- 
gan, in  what  it  calhthe  «most  picturesque  tones  of 
the  celebrations))  makes  references  to  the  misfor- 
tunes that  visited  Snain  in  the  past,  and  to  the  pres- 
ent discontent  and  suffering,  as  also  to  the  limitations 
j  of  the  workmen's  liberties,  and  offers  some  sarcas- 
!  tic  comment:  «At  the  reception  in  Madrid,  our  at- 
j  tention  was  drawn  to  two  details  of  the  Kino's 
i  speech  to  the  Deputies.    He  urges  that  no  time  be 
wasted.    The  other  point  of  which  we  also  approve 
is  his  recommendation  of  abnegation  and  patrio- 
tism.   Trust  is  placed  on  Spain's  greatness,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  its  greatness  is  to  come  through 
justice,  liberty,   and  culture.    Yet  there  is  only 
our  geographical  position   and  many  rhetorical 
phrases  to  guide  us.    Beferring  to  the  Correspond- 
encies allusion  to  the  restoration  period,  it  re- 
marks:  «During  thb  restoration,  which  it  r leases 
'  that  paper  to  use  as  an  argument  against  the  volatile 
republic,  Snain  lost  Cuba,  Porto  Bico,  and  the  Ma- 
i  gellan  Archipelago. »    It  further  reveals  its  senti- 
ment by  stating  that,  « during  the  World  War,  S^ain 
remained  neutral  because  of  her  impotence,  which 
gave  her  no  other  choice.)) 
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The  Proposed  German  Constitution 
With  the  opening  of  the  National  Assembly  at 
Weimar  on  February  6  the  interest  of  Germany  cen- 
ters chiefly  in  the  future  Constitution  of  the  Empire. 
Dr.  Preuss,  a  constitutional  lawyer  and  Minister  of 
the  Interior  for  Prussia,  has  drafted  a  Constitution 
which,  with  some  modification,  will  probably  be 
adopted.  The  Constitution  is  comprehensive  and  in- 
troduces several  innovations.  For  that  reason  it 
will  be  referred  to  a  committee  for  careful  consid- 
eration and  will  probably  not  be  finally  adopted  for 
several  weeks.  Meantime  the  National  Assembly 
will  authorize  a  temporary  Constitution  which  will 
serve,  pending  the  adoption  of  the  final  instrument. 
While  Dr.  Preuss  is  a  Democrat  and  was  elected  as 
a  delegate  to  the  National  Assembly  by  that  party, 
he  displays  a  marked  tendency  toward  Socialism. 
His  proposed  Constitution,  therefore,  is  somewhat 
socialistic  in  character,  and  should,  in  the  main, 
meet  with  the  approval  of  both  Democrats  and  So- 
cial-Democrats. The  Koelnische  Zeitung,  January 
21,  publishes  Dr.  Preuss'  proposals  in  detail,  and  the 
following  discussion  is  based  upon  the  text  of  that 
organ. 

The  fact  that  Germany  in  her  present  transiti- 
tional  shape  is  neither  a  Republic  nor  an  Empire, 
offers  some  difficulty  in  translating  the  word  Reich. 
Its  present  significance  in  German  is  National  as 
applied  to  the  whole  nation  of  Germans,  in  contra- 
distinction to  National  as  used  by  the  individual 
states  of  Bavaria,  Saxony  and  other  States  within 
the  borders  of  Germany.  Even  now,  in  spite  of  such 
anomalies  as  Imperial  President,  it  seems  best  to 
cling  to  the  translation  as  Imperial,  the  term  being 
used  in  the  sense  of  Federal  or  National  rather  than 
in  the  old  sense. 

THE  PRESIDENT 


stag,  and  must  be  heard  on  their  own  demand  at  any 
time  during  the  session.)) 

The  President  is  elected  by  universal  suffrage 
for  a  period  of  seven  years  and  is  eligible  for  re- 
election.  He  may  be  removed  before  the  expiration 
of  his  term  by  a  referendum  on  the  motion  of  the 
Reichstag.    All  Germans  are  eligible  for  the  Presi- 
dency who  have  attained  the  age  of  35  years  and 
who  have  been  citizens  for  at  least  ten  years.  The 
candidate  is  chosen  who  receives  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast.  The  President  is  to  represent  the  Empire 
internationally,  but  all  matters  concerning  war  and 
peace  and  treaties  with  foreign  Powers  require  the 
approval  of  the  Reichstag.   In  all  cases  not  specifi- 
cally covered  by  law,  the  President  is  to  appoint  Im- 
perial officials  and  officers,  but  may,  if  he  so  desires, 
delegate  this  right  to  others.   In  case  the  two  cham- 
bers of  the  Reichstag  are  unable  to  agree  on  a  legis- 
lative proposal  the  President  may  call  for  a  referen- 
dum.  He  has  also  power  to  coerce  the  Free  States 
in  case  they  fail  to  fulfill  the  duties  incumbent  upon, 
them  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  or  Imperial  law; 
he  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Reichstag,  inter- 
vene to  maintain  security  and  order  in  the  Free 
States  if  these  are  seriously  threatened.    He  exer- 
|  cises  the  right  of  pardon  insofar  as  such  right  exists 
1  in  the  Empire,  but  amnesties  are  to  be  granted  only 
by  Imperial  law.  The  President  is  to  enjoy  but  little 
independent  power,  being,  in  all  important  matters, 
dependent  unon  the  Ministry  which  in  turn  is  sub- 
ject to  the  will  of  the  Reichstag.  The  following  arti- 
cle serves  to  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  bound  by  Parliamentary  Government:  «A11 
civil  and  military  measures  and  decrees  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Empire  require  for  their  validity  the 
counter-signature  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  or  of 
another  minister  who,  thereby,  takes  responsibility 
for  them.»  (Articles  58-67). 


The  Government,  as  proposed  by  the  Preuss 
Constitution,  will  consist  of  Executive,  Legislative 
and  Judicial  departments,  based  to  some  extent 
upon  similar  departments  of  the  old  Government. 
In  the  place  of  the  German  Emperor,  there  will  be 
an  Imperial  President.  Thus  Article  6  reads:  «The 
prerogatives  of  the  former  Kaiser  shall  go  to  the 
Imperial  President,  under  the  co-operative  respon- 
sibilitv  of  the  Ministry,  while  the  functions  of  the 
Bundesrat  shall  revert  to  the  Imperial  Ministers  un- 
der the  advice  of  the  Federal  councils.))  The  Fed- 
eral Councils  here  mentioned  are  described  by  Arti- 
cles 14-17  as  follows:  «The  Governments  of  the 
German  Free  States  shall  send  representatives  to  the 
Imperial  Government. 

«In  the  different  Imperial  Ministries  (State, 
War,  Treasury,  etc.)  Councils  shall  be  formed  from 
the  representatives  of  the  Free  States  whose  opin- 
ions are  to  be  asked  prior  to  the  introduction  of  leg- 
islation into  the  Reichstag,  and  before  the  enact-  I 
ment  of  the  administrative  measures  necessary  be- 
fore the  execution  of  Imperial  laws. 

«The  representatives  of  the  Free  States  are  jus- 
tified in  expressing  the  viewpoint  of  their  Govern-  J 
ments  on  the  subjects  under  discussion  in  the  Reich- 


THE  MINISTRY 

The  Imperial  Government  is  to  consist  of  a 
Chancellor  and  the  requisite  number  of  Ministers. 
The  Chancellor  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  President  and 
will,  in  turn,  by  virtue  of  authority  vested  in  him  by 
the  President/ choose  a  ministry.  Both  the  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Ministry  require  the  confidence  of  the 
Reichstag  and  in  case  this  confidence  is  denied  the 
minister  in  question  must  retire.  The  Chancellor  is 
responsible  to  the  Reichstag  for  his  Imperial  poli- 
cies, each  particular  minister  being  responsible  for 
his  special  department.  Each  Chamber  of  the 
Reichstag  mav  demand  the  attendance  of  the  Chan- 
cellor or  the'  Ministry,  and  the  latter  must,  upon 
their  demand,  be  heard  by  the  Reichstag.  The  Pres- 
ident, the  Chancellor,  and  the  Ministry  may  be  ar- 
raigned before  the  Public  Law  Court  of  the  Empire 
by  the  Chamber  of  Peoples  and  the  Chamber  of 
States  in  case  of  conscious  infringement  upon  the 
Constitution  or  violation  of  Imperial  Laws.  Article 
68-73. 

THE  REICHSTAG 

The  Reichstag  is  to  consist  of  two  Chambers :  a 
Chamber  of  the  People  and  a  Chamber  of  States. 
The  former  is  to  be  composed  of  representatives  of 
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the  German  people  as  a  whole,  while  the  latter  is  to 
be  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  individual  Ger- 
man States.  The  number  of  representatives  for  the 
Chamber  of  the  People  will  be  prescribed  by  a  spe- 
cial Imperial  suffrage  law  and  the  representatives 
will  be  elected  by  general,  direct  and  secret  ballot; 
all  men  and  women,  over  20  years  of  age,  voting. 
The  representatives  to  the  Chamber  of  States  will  be 
elected,  on  the  basis  of  1  to  each  1,000,000  inhabi- 
tants, by  the  respective  states.  In  order  that  no  sin- 
gle state  may  have  too  large  a  representation,  there 
is  a  special  regulation  preventing  a  state  from  hav- 
ing more  than  one-third  of  all  the  deputies.  More- 
over the  small  states  having  a  population  less  than 
1,000,000  must  unite  with  other  states  for  the  choice 
of  common  delegates,  « these  States  to  be  near  each 
other  geographically  or  united  by  racial  or  econo- 
mic characteristics.))  Obviously  these  measures  are 
provided  to  prevent  a  large  state  such  as  Prussia 
from  playing  a  dominant  role  in  the  new  state  form, 
and  to  prevent  tiny  states  such  as  Lippe-Detmold 
and  Saxe-Weimar  from  competing  on  a  plane  of 
equality  with  Bavaria  or  other  larger  states.  «When 
several  States  are  represented  in  common  the  dep- 
uty is  to  be  chosen  by  a  unanimous  resolution  or  in 
a  common  session  of  the  Assemblies  concerned.)) 

The  representatives  of  both  Houses  are  to  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  three  years  and  a  member  of 
one  may  not  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  member  of  the 
other  Chamber.  The  Reichstag  may  be  called,  pro- 
rogued, adjourned  or  dissolved  by  the  Imperial 
President,  but  repeated  dissolution  for  the  same  rea- 
son is  forbidden.  Regularly  the  Reichstag  must  as- 
semble at  the  seat  of  Government  at  least  once  each 
year,  and  the  President  must  call  the  Reichstag  at 
any  time,  provided  one  third  of  the  members  of 
either  Chamber  demand  it.  Moreover  the  Reichstag 
or  either  Chamber  thereof  may  not  be  prorogued  for 
a  period  exceeding  one  month  without  the  consent 
of  the  Reichstag  or  the  Chamber  concerned.  In  case 
of  dissolution  the  Reichstag  is  to  re-assemble  within 
three  months,  the  dissolution  of  one  Chamber  au- 
tomatically bringing  about  the  prorogation  of  the 
other. 

The  sessions  of  the  Reichstag  are  to  be  public 
save  in  those  cases  where  the  relation  of  the  Empire 
to  foreign  stales  requires  secret  discussion.  Each 
Chamber  will  regulate  its  procedure  and  its  disci- 
pline. Each  Chamber  will  have  its  President,  who, 
in  addition  to  presiding,  will  control  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  his  Chamber  and  will  represent 
his  particular  Chamber  in  all  judicial  disputes  aris- 
ing from  the  administration. 

In  case  the  election  of  a  member  to  the  Reich- 
stag is  disputed  a  Special  Scrutiny  Committee  will 
be  instituted,  consisting  of  three  representatives 
from  the  Reichstag  and  two  from  the  National  Ad- 
ministrative Court,  while  each  of  the  two  political 
parties,  between  whom  the  dispute  lies,  may  have 
one  representative  present  at  the  recount. 

The  passage  of  an  Imperial  Law  reuuires  the 
agreement  of  a  majority  of  each  of  the  Chambers, 
while  constitutional  changes  may  be  made  only 
when  two-thirds  of  the  legal  number  of  members  of 
eacli  Chamber  are  present  and  when  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  agree  on  the  measure.  «Five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  this  Con- 
stitution each  amendment  will  require  confirmation 
by  a  referendum.)) 

The  right  to  initiate  laws  is  vested  alike  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  People,  the  Chamber  of  States,  and 
the  Imperial  Government.    Articles  30-52. 


PRIVILEGES  AND  IMMUNITIES  OF  REICHSTAG  MEMBERS 

Members  of  the  Reichstag  may  not  be  discip- 
lined or  prosecuted  on  account  of  their  expressions 
of  opinion  uttered  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties. 
«No  member  of  the  Reichstag,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Chamber  to  which  he  belongs,  may  be  arrested 
or  brought  to  trial  for  a  punishable  act,  committed 
during  the  period  of  session,  whether  he  be  taken 
in  the  act  or  in  the  course  of  subsequent  days.  The 
same  approval  is  necessary  for  every  restriction  of 
personal  liberty  which  hinders  the  deputy  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  duties.  Every  criminal  procedure, 
warrant  of  arrest,  or  other  limitation  of  personal 
freedom  pending  against  a  deputy  must  be  lifted  for 
the  period  of  the  session  upon  the  demand  of  the 
j  Chamber  to  which  the  deputy  belongs.))  Reichstag 
I  deputies  also  may  refuse  to  testify  concerning  per- 
■  sons  who  have  confided  facts  to  them  in  their  office 
as  parliamentarians,  or  to  whom  they  themselves 
have  given  information  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  ((Members  of  the  Reichstag  receive  the  right 
of  free  transportation  on  all  German  railroads  as 
well  as  mileage,  the  rate  of  which  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  Imperial  Law.»   Articles  53-57. 

RELATION  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  STATE 
GOVERNMENT 

The  proposed  Constitution  of  Dr.  Preuss  defines 
!  the  German  Empire  (Das  Deutsche  Reich)  as  con- 
j  sisting  «of  its  former  Federal  States  and  of  the  re- 
gions whose  population,  by  virtue  of  the  right  of 
j  self-determination,  beg  for  admittance  into  the  Em- 
pire, and  which  are  admitted  by  Imperial  legisla- 
tion.))   The  Imperial  Constitution  (Reichsverfass- 
ung)  is  drafted  on  the  fundamental  principle  that 
(tail  political  power  lies  in  the  German  People.)) 
This  political  power  is  to  be  exercised  in  the  Empire 
j  through  machinery  which  is  to  come  into  existence 
b}r  virtue  of  the  Imperial  Constitution.  In  local  mat- 
I  ters  the  German  Free  States  shall  exercise  their  own 
j  political  power  «on  the  basis  of  their  individual  con- 
stitutions.))   One  clause  in  the  Article,  defining  the 
relation  of  Imperial  and  State  Governments,  is  of 
particular  interest:    «Thc  Empire  recognizes  the  In- 
ternational Law  at  present  in  force  as  a  binding  part 
of  its  own  legal  system.))    Articles  1-2. 

The  powers  of  the  Imperial  Government  are 
[  generally  defined  in  Articles  3-4:  ((Foreign  rela- 
|  tions;  the  defense  of  the  Empire  on  land,  water,  and 
j ; in  the  air;  customs  duties;  commerce,  including 
!  banks  and  the  facilities  for  exchange,  as  well  as 
mints  and  the  svstem  of  weights  and  measures;  pub- 
j  lie  traffic  and  the  management  of  railways,  includ- 
1  ing  those  hitherto  state  owned;  internal  navigation 
j  on  waterways  common  to  several  German  States; 
|  the  control  of  posts  and  telegraphs;  motor  traffic; 
I  and  aviation  are  Imperial  matters. 

«The  following  matters  will  also  be  subject  to 
Imperial  legislation:   (a)    Citizenship,  the  freedom 
:of  domicile,  state  aid,  passports,  the  status  of  for- 
eigners, emigration  and  immigration.    (b>  Civil 
and  criminal  law  and  iudicial  procedure,    (c)  La- 
!  bor  legislation,  especially  insurance,  and  measures 
for  the  protection  of  workmen,   (d)    Industrial  leg- 
|  islation.     (e)    Maritime  navigation,    (f)  Legisla- 
tion bearing  on  landed  propertv,  within  the  limits  of 
Article  28.  "(This  article  provides  for  the  improving 
of  farm  lands,  the  forming  of  homesteads,  and  the 
redistribution  of  great  estates.)    (g)    Taxes  and  du- 
|  ties  for  the  use  of  the  Empire  and  the  formation  of 
I  public  companies,   (h)    The  right  of  expropriation 
!  for  national  purposes,   (i)    The  rights  of  the  Press, 
j  Assembly,  and  Public  Meeting,   (i)    Public  health, 
(k)    Insurance.   (1)    Churches  and  schools.)) 
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In  addition  to  the  powers  specifically  designated 
in  the  above  articles  the  Imperial  Government  will 
exercise  a  supervisory  power  over  the  governments 
of  the  individual  states.  The  State  authorities  are 
to  be  held  responsible  for  the  execution  of  laws  in- 
sofar as  their  execution  does  not  lie  specifically  in 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  or  Imperial  authorities. 
In  case  the  State  authorities  fail  to  execute  their  au- 
thority they  may  be  investigated  by  special  commit- 
tees of  the  Imperial  Government  and  brought  to 
trial  before  Federal  authorities. 

The  Constitution  provides  further  for  an  Ad- 
ministrative Court  which  is  to  be  organized  and 
regulated  by  Imperial  legislation.    Articles  8-11. 

THE  GERMAN  STATES 

The  proposed  Constitution  takes  cognizance  of 
the  separatist  tendencies  in  Germany,  seeking  to 
bring  about  better  relations  between  states  by  ap- 
plying, internally,  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion. Thus  Article  11  states:  «The  German  people 
may  form  new  German  Free  States  within  the  Em- 
pire without  regard  for  former  national  boundaries, 
insofar  as  they  correspond  to  the  racial  characteris- 
tics, the  economic  needs,  and  the  historical  relations 
of  the  population.  Newly  erected  states  must  com- 
prise at  least  two  million  (2,000,000)  inhabitants. 
The  union  of  several  old  states  into  one  new  Free 
State  may  take  place  through  a  treaty  between  the 
parties  concerned  with  the  consent  of  the  popular 
Assemblies  and  the  Imperial  Government.  If  the 
population  of  a  particular  district  wishes  to  detach 
itself  from  the  state  to  which  it  formerly  owed  allegi- 
ance in  order  to  unite  with  one  or  several  other  Ger- 
man Free  States,  or  to  form  an  independent  state 
within  the  Empire,  a  popular  referendum  is  re- 
cfuired.  ...  If  disputes  arise  at  the  secession  or 
union  of  such  Free  states  over  the  division  of  prop- 
erty they  will  be  decided  on  the  demand  of  one 
party  by  the  Public  Law  Court  of  the  German  Em- 
pire.)) 

The  Imperial  Constitution  prescribes  definitely 
the  form  of  Government  which  each  state  is  to  adopt. 
Each  state  is  to  have  a  local  constitution  consisting 
of  a  Popular  Assembly  of  one  Chamber,  the  repre- 
sentatives to  which  are  to  be  chosen  by  universal, 
direct,  equal  and  secret  ballot,  both  men  and  women 
exercising  the  right  to  vote.  The  State  Government 
formed  is  to  be  directly  responsible  to  this  Popular 
Assembly.  The  old  unit  of  local  government,  the 
Gemeinde  or  District,  is  to  be  preserved.  The  coun- 
cils of  these  districts  will  continue  to  administer 
their  own  affairs,  the  members  of  these  coun- 
cils being  elected  on  the  basis  of  universal,  direct, 
equal  and  secret  suffrage. 

The  functions  of  the  State  Government,  there- 
fore, will  be  ((limited  to  assuring  the  legality  and 
honestv  of  administration  and  to  laying  the  founda- 
tions for  a  financial  system. »  Moreover  the  District 
Councils  are  to  appoint  committees  to  investigate 
the  legality  or  honesty  of  the  administrative  meas- 
ures of  the  state  Governments,  provided  1/5  of  their 
population  demand  such  investigation.    Article  12. 

FUNDAMENTAL  RIGHTS  OF  THE  GERMAN  PEOPLE 

Some  of  the  most  far-reaching  innovations  of 
the  proposed  Constitution  are  to  be  found  in  the  sec- 
tion dealing  with  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. These  rights  reflect  to  a  large  extent  the  de- 
mands made  by  the  Socialists  during  the  period  of 
the  Revolution.  «A11  Germans  are  equal  before  the 
law.  All  privileges  and  advantages  of  birth,  class 
distinctions,  professional  or  religious,  are  abolished. 


Their  re-establishment  by  law  is  unconstitutional.)' 
Freedom  of  religion,  speech,  assembly,  and  organi- 
zation are  guaranteed.   ((Censorship  does  not  exist. » 
Personal  freedom,  the  home,  property,  the  sanctity 
of  the  postal  service  are  inviolable.    Articles  18-28. 
Finally,  as  if  profiting  by  Germany's  errors  of  the 
past,  the  Constitution  states  that  «the  parts  of  the 
population  within  the  Empire  speaking  a  foreign 
language  may  not  be  hindered  by  legislation  or  ad- 
ministration in  their  national  development,  and. 
j  particularly,  in  the  use  of  their  mother  tongues  in 
I  schools.    The  German  language  must  not  be  en- 
I  forced  in  the  local  government  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  within  the  regions  inhabited  by  non- 
!  German  populations.)) 

NEUTRAL  PRESS  -SWEDISH  AND  DANISH 

Relations  Between  Sweden  and  Finland 

There  is  at  the  present  time  a  certain  amount 
of  feeling  between  Sweden  and  Finland  which  origi- 
nated over  a  year  ago  and  has  since  been  augmented. 
Finland,  as  is  well  known,  was  formerly  a  grand 
duchy  of  Sweden.    Recently  when  she  was  strug- 
gling against  the  Reds  of  Russia,  she  expected  to  re- 
ceive aid  from  the  mother  country.   This  assistance 
Sweden  was  obliged  to  decline  partly  because  of  the 
complications  which  it  would  have  caused  in  her 
relations  with  Germany,  Russia  and  the  Allies  and 
I  also  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  extreme  socialists 
|  at  home  who  were  opposed  to  sending  the  Swedish 
Army  to  Finland.    It  appears  that  the  failure  of 
|  Sweden  to  assist  them  has  been  regarded  by  the 
|  Finns  as  more  or  less  inexcusable,  while  many 
I  Swedes  have  held  the  same  opinion.    There  were 
many  people  in  Sweden  who  would  have  been  glad 
I  to  see  Sweden  aid  the  new  nation  across  the  Baltic 
Sea.    The  Aftonbladet  (Swedish),  January  28,  con- 
tains an  article  dealing  with  the  anniversary  of  Fin- 
nish independence,  and  describing  the  warm  re- 
sponse it  met  in  Sweden,  and  how  the  people  of  that 
|  country  were  eager  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  their 
neighbor  across  the  Baltic,  and  to  help  recover  their 
lost  province.    This  would  have  been  easy,  for  in 
Sweden  the  army  and  all  other  agencies  were  ready 
to  give  aid  to  Finland. 

«That  is  how  we  thought  then — but  things  did 
not  go  as  we  planned.  Timidity  and  fear  of  conse- 
quences placed  themselves  between  our  desires  and 
their  fiulfillment.  Our  government  feared  the 
Russians  and  the  extreme  socialists — in  fact  feared 
;  everything.  It  even  went  so  far  as  to  try  to 
hinder  Swedes  who  voluntarily  wished  to  go  to  the 
aid  of  Finland.  The  official  press  was  even  forbid- 
|  den  to  champion  their  cause. 

«However  it  could  not  hinder  a  Swedish  volun- 
tary expedition  from  going  there — and  this  was  in- 
strumental in  helping  to  save  Finland  and  in  pre- 
venting a  barrier  from  being  forever  built  between 
the  two  countries. 

((This  expedition,  however,  could  not  prevent  bit- 
terness on  both  sides  of  the  Baltic,  and  feelings 
which  could  well  have  been  averted  with  a  better 
policy  and  if  Sweden  had  from  the  beginning  ful- 
filled a  mission  which  historical  obligations  de- 
manded of  her.» 

The  main  and  also  the  latest  cause  of  ill  feeling 
is  the  question  of  the  Aland  Islands.  These  islands 
were  (Press  Review,  December  30,  1918)  at  one 
time  the  property  of  Sweden,  but  were  ceded  to  Rus- 
sia, together  with  Finland,  by  the  Peace  Treaty  of 
1809.  They  are  very  largely  Swedish — people,  cus- 
tums  and  language — and  since  Finland  secured  her 
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independence,  they  have  striven  for  reunion  with 
Sweden.    To  further  this  aim,  they  have  sent  a  dele- 
gate—Mr.  Julius  Sundblom,  a  member  of  the  tin- 
nish  Landsdag-to  Paris  to  lay  their  claims  before 
the  Peace  Conference.    It  appears  that  he  has  been 
well  received  there.  This  action  however,  has  raised 
a  protest  from  the  Finnish  Landsdag.  The  Nya  Dag- 
liqhi  Allehanda  (Swedish),  January  20,  contains  an 
editorial  on  the  acceptance  by  the  Finnish  Lands- 
dag of  this  member  s  resignation.    The  Landsdag 
was  very  angry  and  in  the  debate  on  the  acceptance 
of  the  resignations  members  expressed  themselves 
regarding  'the  Aland  Islands— some  of  them  de- 
claring that  Sweden's  encouragement  of  the  wishes 
of  the  islanders  was  an  «act  of  war»  towards  tin- 
land    It  was  also  stated  that  if  these  islands  were 
delivered  to  Sweden  it  would  constitute  an  « Alsace 
question  for  Finland.)) 

This  paper  considers  such  suggestions  absurd 
and  asks  if  the  point  of  view  of  Finland  in  refusing 
to  allow  the  people  of  the  islands  to  determine  then- 
own  future  will  meet  with  much  favor  at  the  Peac. 
Conference  which  is  trying  to  meet  Wilson  s  aims 
that  «every  nation  shall  have  such  right.    .    .  .» 

The  Slockholms  Ticiningen,  January  28,  also  con- 
siders that  these  islanders  should  be  given  a  chance 
to  determine  what  nation  they  wish  to  belong  to.  It 
says:  «The  Swedes  of  Finland  have,  as  is  known, 
taken  an  aggressive  and  opposing  attitude  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  Aland  to  reunite  with 
Sweden  They  have  advanced  all  manner  ot  argu- 
ments showing  the  injustice  of  the  Alanders'  de- 
mand and  that  they  have  no  right  to  make  it  How- 
ever, from  a  copy  of  the  newspaper  Aland  we  see 
that  there  are  many  Swedish  Finns  across  the  gull 
who  can  sympathize  with  the  people  of  the  Aland 
Islands. 

«This  paper  says,  to  begin  with,  (that  the  whole 
Press  of  Finland,  Finnish  as  well  as  Swedish-Finnish, 
denies  that  the  principle  of  nationality  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  Aland  Islands,  but  that  it  nevertheless 
be  applied  to  the  fullest  extent  to  the  question  ot  the 
Fjarr-Karelens  (a  stretch  of  country  stretching  from 
Ih  >  northern  Norwegian  coast  to  the  City  ot  Kola 
on  the  Kola  Peninsula)  union  with  Finland)  .  Ihis 
paper  also  points  out  that  the  definition  ot  the  na- 
tionality principle  is  the  .right  of  small  states  to  de- 
termine their  own  fate.    Finland  herselt  owes  her 
liberty  to  this  principle.    Here,)    this  paper  says 
ewe  (Finland)  must  acknowledge  this  principle  now 
in  the  case  of  the  Aland  Islands  even  if  the  acknow- 
ledgement will  be  hard  for  us.    We  cannot  recog- 
nize this  principle  in  only  one  case,  it  must  be  ap- 
plied universally  and  against  any  nation  which  his- 
tory has  wronged.    .    .  .» 

«The  chief  points  are,  however,  that  the  people 
of  the  islands  themselves  desire  reunion  with  Swe- 
den; that  the  people  of  the  islands  have,  since 
heathen  times,  been  Swedish,  and  finally  that  they 
do  not  consider  themselves  as  constituting  a  part 
of  the  Finnish  nation  at  all.  Even  if  the  Swedes 
themselves  oppose  this  wish,  it  should  not  be  con- 
sidered, for  we  ourselves  demand  national  freedom. 
We  can  seen  no  other  way  but  that  the  wishes  of 
the  Alanders  for  nationality,  as  well  as  of  those 
Swedisli  districts  in  Finland  be  respected.  The 
principle  of  determining  their  own  destiny  should 
be  given  to  the  Alanders  as  a  right.» 


On  the  east  coast  of  the  Bothnian  Gulf  the 
Swedes  are  fairly  numerous  and  there  has  been  a 
sentiment,  expressed  by  them,  to  again  unite  with 
Sweden.    This  however  is  not  taken  very  seriously 
by  either  Finland  or  Sweden,  as  it  is  believed  that 
these  people  will  be  satisfied  with  their  condition  as 
soon  as  they  secure  a  little  fuller  representation  of 
their  interests  in  the  Finnish  government.    There  is 
no  doubt,  according  to  the  Berlingske  Tidende  (Dan- 
ish), January  24,  that  they  will  secure  fair  treat- 
ment.   The  right  of  the  Alanders  to  secure  reunion 
with  Sweden  is  recognized.    Remarking  on  the  wil- 
lingness of  the  Peace  Conference  to  hear  the  claims 
of  the  Aland  delegation,  this  paper  continues :  «The 
bitterness  of  the  Finnish  press  and  Landsdag  in  re- 
gard to  the  Aland  question  is  still  continuing,  and  of 
no  small  importance  also  in  Finnish  politics  is  the 
question  of  East  Bothnia. 

«The  East  Bothnian  question  has,  in  Finnish 
politics,  been  called  the  (Finnish  Ulster.)  This 
comparison,  however,  is  not  justified.  It  is  not  be- 
lieved in  Finland  and  Sweden  that  the  demand  for 
political  separation  made  by  the  population  in  East 
Bothnia  is  anvthing  but  dissatisfaction  and  criticism 
of  the  slowness  with  which  the  linguistic,  national 
and  culturals  demands  have  been  met.  It  is  not  be- 
lieved in  Sweden  that  the  Swedish  population  in 
East  Bothnia  wishes  to  be  united  with  Sweden,  as  m 
the  case  of  Aland.  It  was  East  Bothnia  which  struck 
the  first  and  hardest  blows  against  the  Bed  Army 
during  the  Bevolution.  Another  proof  of  this  is 
the  appeal  which  the  Swedish  party  in  Finland  has 
sent  out  lately  that  Finns  and  Swedes  together  shall 
work  for  the  welfare  of  Finland.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  new  Mannerheim  government  will  do  away 
with  the  difficulties  regarding  East  Bothnia  and 
form  a  combined  base  for  future  development.  The 
same,  however,  can  hardly  be  said  m  the  case  ot 
Aland.» 

However  the  problem  has  been  complicated  as 
follows:    The    extreme   northern   boundaries  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  are  both  contiguous  to  the 
boundaries  of  Finland.    The  population  here  is 
somewhat  mixed— comprising  in  the  Swedish-bm- 
nish  section  a  combination  of  Swedish-Finns  who 
have  never  expressed  any  wish  to  be  separated  from 
Sweden  and  joined  to  Finland.    Finland,  has  m  the 
last  few  weeks  and  months  started  on  her  own  be- 
half an  agitation  that  this  whole  region,  Norwegian 
as  well  as  Swedish,  should  belong  to  her  in  order 
to  «protect»)  the  Finns  who  are  there.    This  has 
met  with  opposition  in  both  Sweden  and  Norway, 
neither  of  whom  have  taken  the  Finnish  view  seri- 
ously   The  Finns  have  also,  to  further  this  view, 
sent' a  delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference.  The 
Swedes  see  in  this,  however,  merely  an  attempt  to 
persuade  the  Peace  Conference  to  leave  things  as 
thev  are-i.  e.  leave  the  Aland  Islands  in  the  pos- 
session of  Finland  and  this  section  of  the  northern 
line  in  the  hands  of  Sweden— or,  as  the  Stockholms 
Tidninqen,  January  26,  declares,  a  «trade»  at  the  ex- 
i  pense  of  the   Alanders.    The  same  paper  says: 
1  «Sweden  is  greatly  concerned  over  the  agitation  ot 
the  Finnish  delegation  at  Paris  in  regard  to  the 
Aland  Islands.    The  Finns  recognize  that  it  will  be 
hard  to  push  the  demands  of  the  Islanders  aside  so 
thev  have  instituted  a  counter-demand  cm  Sweden 
in  the  hope  that  the  whole  question  will  come  out 
evenly,  and  that  Sweden  will  withdraw  her  claim 
on  the  Aland  Islands.)) 
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The  Future  of  Prussia 

As  the  keystone  of  the  old  imperial  system  in 
Germany,  Prussia  receives  a  double  portion  of  the 
reformer's  zeal.   Dr.  Preuss,  of  the  Prussian  Minis- 
try, who  has  recently  framed  a  federal  constitution 
for  the  consideration  of  the  National  Assembly,  is 
reported  to  have  said  (Taeglische  Rundschau,  Janu- 
ary 24) :  «The  survival  of  a  united  republic  of  40,- 
000,000  inhabitants  within  a  republic,  organically 
separate,  of  some  70,000,000  inhabitants  is  a  diplo- 
matic, political,  and  economic  impossibility.')  The 
evil  of  the  old  regime,  however,  lay  not  alone  in  the 
fact  that  Prussia  enjoyed  the  preponderance  to 
which  her  clear  majority  of  the  total  population  en- 
titled her,  but  equally  or  perhaps  more  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  power  of  this  majority  was  wielded 
in  a  block  by  a  single  man,  the  autocrat  of  Prussia. 
It  was  a  muzzled  majority  on  a  leash,  yet  a  formid- 
able weapon  for  the  holder  of  the  leash.    The  de- 
mocratization of  Prussia  and  the  separation  of  the 
Prussian  from  the  Federal  government,  reforms  now 
universally  conceded,  will  remedy  the  latter  evil. 
Dr.  Preuss  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  however, 
and  provides  for  the  dismemberment  of  Prussia  in 
paragraph  11  of  the  tentative  constitution  (Koel- 
nische  Zeitung,  January  21):  «If  the  population  of 
a  particular  district  wishes  to  detach  itself  from  the 
state  to  which  it  formerly  owed  allegiance    .    .  .. 
a  popular  referendum  is  required.)'    The  Rheinisch 
Westfaelische  Zeitung,  January  22,  summarizes  the 
forces  which  are  imposing  a  new  order  upon  Prussia 
thus:  «First,  the  Socialists, who  cherish  a  deadly  hate 
for  Prussia  because  it  has  hitherto  thwarted  their 
party;  then,  the  south  German  states,  which  will  no 
longer  endure  a  Prussian  hegemony;  and  finally,  the 
Catholics,  who  never  submitted  to  the  Protestant 
kingdom  of  the  Hohenzollerns  without  the  utmost 
reluctance  and  distrust.))    The  one  important  sep- 
aratist movement  in  Prussia  is  that  of  the  Rhineland 
republic.    This  was  a  special  i«sue  in  the  elections 
to  the  Prussian  assembly  which  took  place  January 
25.    The  Rheinisch   Westfaelische  Zeitung,  cited 
above,  has  indicated  the  factions  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  separatism.  The  south  German  states  were 
not,  of  course,  involved  in  the  agitation  attending 
the  Prussian  elections.   The  Socialist^  and  Catholics 
opposing  the  Conservatives  won  a  distinct  victory 
on  the  Separatist  issue.    «  These  factions.))  the  same 
writer  continues,  «are  united  in  policy  but  have 
different  ends  in  view.   After  their  common  object, 
the  destruction  of  the  old  regime,  has  been  accom- 
plished, the  immediate  question  will  be:  federalism 
or  particularism.)) 

An  initial  difficulty  that  always  confronts  a  fed- 
eration is  the  definition  of  the  powers  pertaining  to 
the  individual  Governments  as  against  the  federal 
government.  This  auestion  was  the  source  of  the 
first  party  cleavage  in  the  United  States  and  it  sub- 
sequently came  up  for  settlement  in  America  at 
various  times  until  the  violent  culmination  which 
marked  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  locali- 
zation of  a  special  interest  or  distinct  culture,  as  the 
same  example  shows,  aggravates  the  friction.  A 


comparison  of  the  local  returns  in  the  Prussian  elec- 
tion will  show  that,  whereas  in  the  Cologne-Aachen 
region  (Koelnische  Zeitung,  January  29)  the  Centrum 
j  had  a  clear  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  in  the  Ber- 
!  lin  electoral  district  (Germania,  January  28)  the 
Catholic  vote  stood  in  a  ratio  to  the  total  of  some- 
thing less  than  1  to  8.  The  Catholic  element,  which 
has  evinced  such  a  marked  repugnance  for  Prussian 
dominance, is  strongly  sectionalized  in  the  Rhineland 
and  unreservedly  identified  with  separatism.  It  also 
cherishes,  however,  a  species  of  particularism  which, 
as  was  suggested  above,  may  ultimately  induce  a 
j  conflict  with  the  Socialist  party.  In  the  second  sec- 
tion of  Dr.  Preuss's  constitution,  he  enumerates  cer- 
tain rights  and  liberties  which  shall  be  common  to 
the  entire  people.  Paragraph  19,  which  covers  free- 
dom of  religious  belief,  includes  the  clause:  «No  re- 
ligious society  may  enjoy  special  privileges  from  the 
State. »  This  is  a  direct  menace  to  Catholic  schools 
which  enjov  subsidies  from  the  state.  The  Church 
will  not  lightly  pass  over  that  challenge  or  the  pro- 
vocation that  she  sees  in  similar  clauses.  Her  thesis 
is  that  such  matters  should  be  left  to  local  option, 
t  In  brief  then,  the  Conservative  parties  are  un- 
'  ionist,  the  Centrum  party  is  separatist-particularist, 
and  the  Socialist  parties  are  separatist-federalist. 

The  most  complete  election  returns  available 
are  those  published  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Jan- 
uary 29.  They  comprise  results  from  20  out  of  23 
electoral  districts  and  determine  the  election  of  346 
out  of  the  401  delegates. 

German  Democratic  Party   57  delegates 

Majority  Socialist  Party   134 

Independent  Socialist  Party   22 

National  Liberal  Party   17 

Centrum  and  Guelfs   78 

Conservative  Party   37 

Schleswig  Holstein  and  Rural  Demo- 
crats   1 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  remarks  that  the  So- 
cialists, even  combining  the  two  wings  of  the  party, 
have  not  a  clear  majority.  In  view  of  this  circum- 
stance it  is  open  to  speculation  whether  the  Centrum 
will  be  able  to  make  an  effective  combination  with 
the  Conservatives  to  promote  particularism. 

An  examination  of  some  of  the  campaign  litera- 
ture which  appeared  prior  to  the  election  will  serve 
to  further  clarify  the  attitude  of  the  parties. 

THE  UNIONIST  RIGHT 

George  Bernhard,  writing  in  the  Vossische  Zei- 
tung, January  26,  presents  the  unionist  view. 

«The  German  people  can  be  saved  from  the  de- 
struction entailed  bv  the  world  war  only  by  applying 
the  principle  of  self-determination,  to  the  end  that 
all  the  German  nationalities  mav  be  united  in  one 
nation.  Nothing  short  of  union  will  give  significance 
to  the  Germany  of  the  future. 

((Separatism  in  the  old  sense,  therefore,  must 
not  survive  in  the  new  nation.  Whatever  served 
separatism  in  the  past  or  might  serve  it  in  the  future 
must  be  abandoned.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
preponderance  of  Great  Prussia  and,  especially,  the 
close  association  between  the  Prussian  crown  and 
the  administration  of  the  empire,  between  the  Pros- 
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sian  Minister  President  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Empire,  and  between  the  Prussian  Ministry  and  the 
Bundesrat,  fostered  a  certain  opposition  to  the  em- 
pire among  the  smaller  states.  They  came  to  realize 
that  every  infringement  upon  their  rights  as  sov- 
ereign states  was  to  the  advantage  not  simply  ol  the 
empire  but  primarily  of  Prussia.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  new  order  of  things  must  not  perpetuate  such  a 
distrust  of  Prussia.  The  Prussian  crown  no  longer 
exists  the  Bundesrat  will  be  abrogated  and  no  one 
thinks  of  uniting  the  office  of  the  future  president 
of  Prussia  with  that  of  the  national  president.  .  .  . 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dismember  Prussia  to  ap- 
pease the  old  hostility,  for  that  feeling  has  not  pre- 
vailed since  the  revolution.)) 

The  Deutsche  Zeitung,  January  24,  publishes  the 
official  pronouncement  of  the  German  National 
Volkspartei: 

((According  to  paragraph  11  in  the  outline  ol  an 
imperial  constitution  made  public  on  the  twentieth, 
individual  districts  shall  be  permitted  to  establish 
their  own  free  governments.  They  are  enabled  to 
do  so  by  popular  vote  and  without  the  authority  of 
the  Prussian  state.  We  have  vigorously  protested 
against  this  outline  .  .  .  a  scheme  for  the  dismem- 
berment of  Prussia. 

«To  be  sure,  Prussia  of  old  was,  to  a  large  de- 
gree the  handiwork  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  How- 
ever, it  is  to  the  immortal  credit  of  the  Imperial 
house  that,  in  the  performance  of  the  work,  it  did 
not  heed  dynastic  considerations,  but  considered 
fairly  the  historical,  geographical,  political  and  eco- 
nomic requirements  of  their  land  and  of  the  entire 
German  people. 

«The  proposed  dismemberment  ot  Prussia 
would  rob  the  German  Empire  of  its  last  support. 
It  would  destroy  the  economic  ratio  beyond  all  hope 
of  readjustment,  create  inefficient  organizations, 
and  inflict  flagrant  injustices  upon  the  agricultural 
districts  which  have  contributed  so  nobly,  m  men 
and  provisions,  to  the  success  of  the  whole.  The 
administrative  power  of  three-fifths  ol  Germany 
would  be  restricted  to  a  small  area,  resulting  m  the 
lois,  by  the  shifting  and  varying  of  authority,  ot 
those  benefits  which  the  larger  state  affords. 

«We  are  fully  confident  that  the  colossal  plan 
for  the  dismemberment  of  Prussia  will  not  first  be 
submitted  to  the  National  Assembly.  It  seriously 
imperils  the  sound  life  of  the  Prussian  people  and 
stands  in  bitter  opposition  to  the  very  principles  ot 
the  power  and  might  of  Germany,  substantiated  by 
history.» 

THE  CENTRUM  PARTICULARIST 

Germania,  the  official  organ  of  the  Catholic 
party,  prints  the  following  discussion  of  Church  and 
St:; to.  The  attack  upon  the  Church  in  article  19  of 
Dr.  Preuss'  Constitution  provokes  more  Centrist 
comment  than  the  question  of  the  Rhineland  Re- 
public. 

((An  especially  imoortant  issue  in  the  Prussian 
el  ctions,  as  in  the  national  elections,  is  the  question 
of  the  relationship  between  Church  and  State.  It  is 
nit  less  ;,n  ortant  than  in  the  national  elections,  for, 
v  hercas  formerly  the  matter  concerned  the  individ- 
ual states,  it  has  now  taken  a  quite  different  signif- 
cance  in  view  of  Dr.  Preuss'  proposal.  Paragraph 
19  of  the  tentative  constitution  proclaims  freedom 
of  creed  and  conscience,  unrestricted  liberty  in  the 
•  •- Ts'i't  of  religious  activities  within  the  bounds  of 
morality  and  public  order.  These  clauses  may  be 
introduced  to  ensnare  the  Church  and  cause  her 
great  embarrassment,  to  forbid  processions  and  pil- 


grimages on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  mention  of 
protecting  religious  exercises.  Equally  unpleasant 
is  the  statement  that  every  religious  organization 
shall  be  independently  managed  and  directed  but 
shall  be  subject  to  the  nation's  laws.  In  this  very 
guise  did  the  French  Act  of  Separation  and  its  cony, 
the  Portuguese  Act,  confront  the  Church.  .  .  .  But 
in  neither  country  was  it  possible  to  carry  the  change 
into  effect.  Dr.  Preuss's  constitution  further  pro- 
vides that  no  religious  society  shall  enjoy  special 
privileges  from  the  State. 

((We  are  not  through  with  the  Kulturkampf. 
The  Prussian  Ministry  for  Science,  Art,  and 
Public  Education  has  not  abandoned  its  plans  but 
has  postponed  their  pursuance  until  after  the  elec- 
tions. Therefore  we  must  spring  to  the  defence  of 
the  Church  both  in  the  empire  and  in  the  individual 
states  as  we  did  in  1870. 

((According  to  existing  law,  paragraph  19  is  an 
attack  upon  the  independence  of  the  states.  .  .  . 
The  German  Republics  and  most  of  the  States,  it 
must  be  admitted,  will  display  very  little  zeal  for  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State.    .    .  . 

«During  the  war  we  repeatedly  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  strengthening  our  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Holy  See.  ...  At  that  time  the  proposal 
might  have  been  acted  upon  without  great  difficulty, 
but  it  was  optimistically  believed  that  the  matter 
would  of  itself  inevitably  find  a  solution.  ...  In 
the  present  situation  the  Papal  Nuncio,  if  we  had 
one  at  Berlin,  might  be  instrumental  not  only  in  the 
matter  of  boundaries  but  also  in  procuring  food  and 
whatever  else  we  desire.  .  .  .  The  governments 
at  Berlin  and  elsewhere  must  reflect  that  the  Cath- 
olic Church  is  a  strong  and  stable  organization  and 
I  that  they  must  deal  with  her  as  such,  that  is  by 
:  official  procedure,  if  they  wish  her  to  represent  them 
in  their  projects.)) 

THE  LEFT  ANTI-PARTICULARIST 

Vorwaerts  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Centrum  Party.   Apparently  the  So- 
cial Democrats  do  not  favor  such  allies.  In  the  issue 
I  of  January  24  appeared  a  somewhat  partisan  his- 
!  torical  sketch  of  the  Centrum. 

«The  old  Centrum  party  was  produced  by  Bis- 
I  marck's  policy  of  violence  to  the  Catholic  church, 
i  When  the  Kulturkampf  had  spent  itself,  the  Centrum 
had  no  further  justification  for  its  existence  In  the 
last  election  to  the  Reichstag,  the  party  polled  110,- 
000  votes  and  won  15  seats.  The  Social  Democrats 
polled  a  million  votes  and  superseded  it  as  the 
strongest  faction.  The  religious  tie  was  no  longer 
sufficient  to  hold  together  the  men  whom  it  had 
hitherto  united. 

.(During  the  war  the  Centrum  became  unpopu- 
lar on  account  of  its  Pan-German  policy  of  prolong- 
ing the  war,  so  that  the  Erzbersrer  group  felt  com- 
pelled to  deprive  the  deputy,  Peter  Spahn.  of  the 
leadership  and  to  give  the  party  a  perceptible  im- 
petus toward  the  Left.  The  rural  constituents  ot 
the  partv  only  partially  acceded  to  this  change  and 
the  national  committee  of  the  Centrum  give  to  the 
peace  resolutions  of  the  Reichstag  an  interpretation 
in  accordance  with  Spahn's  annexation^  attitude. 

«The  labor  element  of  the  Centrum,  which  had 
long  been  demanding  a  democratic  program  instead 
of  the  patriarchal  policy  in  vogue,  formally  mutinied 
in  the  large  industrial  regions  of  Rhineland  and 
Westphalia.  They  were  provoked  by  the  actions, 
inimical  to  the  electoral  franchise,  of  the  Centrum 
fraction  in  the  Landtag.  ... 

«The  Centrum  Party  would  have  been  reduced 
to  insignificance  if  a  deliverer  had  not  arisen  in  the 
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form  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education,  Adolf 
Hoffmann.))  New  names  were  assumed  by  the  Cen- 
trists. «Sueh  parties  as  the  (Free  German  Volks- 
parteb  (Cologne),  the  (Christian-Democratic  Volks- 
parteb  (Berlin),  and  the  (Bavarian  Volkspartei>  of 
Bavaria  were  formed.  .  .  .  The  Rhenish  Catho- 
lic leader,  Dr.  Brauweiler,  proposed  the  formation 
of  a  (Christian  Volksparteb  as  ca  new  parly  that 
would  not  be  burdened  with  the  traditions  of  the 
old>. 

«For  almost  fifty  years  the  Centrum  had  been 
fighting  its  way  without  "a  party  program.  Then, 
scarcely  eight  days  before  the  November  revolution, 
three  new  programs  were  simultaneously  proposed, 
which  made  the  most  liberal  concessions  imagin- 
able, to  the  new  republic.  And  all  this  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Centrum  Party  in  the  Reichstag  had 
even  opposed  the  harmless  parliamentary  system 
and,  until  the  last  moment,  was  in  favor  of  the  re- 
tention of  Willian  the  Deserter.  .  .  .  Within  a 
few  days  the  Centrum  leader  had  fanned  the  sparks 
of  the  struggle  between  Church  and  State  into  a 
flame.  Up  and  down  the  land  there  swept  such  a 
storm  of  protest  that  the  edicts  of  the  Secretary  of 
Education  were  blown  to  the  winds.  The  Centrum 
was  saved,  but  already  the  German  people  were 
more  than  two-thirds  persuaded  to  entrust  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  Social  Democrats.  .  .  .  The  Cen- 
trum no  longer  holds  the  balance  between  the  demo- 
cratic Left  and  the  reactionary  Right. »  (Subsequent 
election  returns  do  not  entirely  justify  this  state- 
ment.) 

«For  years  the  feeling  has  been  growing  among 
Centrum  followers  that  religious  tendencies  should 
not  be  the  dominant  factor  in  determining  party 
membership,  but  rather  economic  and  class  inter- 
ests. .  .  .  Only  a  short  time  is  necessary  to 
prove  conclusively  to  the  misled  masses  of  Catho- 
licism that  the  Social  Democrats  do  not  intend  to  in- 
fringe upon  religious  beliefs  and  ecclesiastical  free- 
dom, but  only  to  procure  equal  rights  for  men  of  all 
views  and  all  religions.)) 

THE  LEFT  AND  CENTRUM  SEPARATIST 

The  Koelnische  Zeitung,  January  24,  defines  the 
relation  of  the  Rhine  region  to  the  nation  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Left  and  Centrum. 

«Has  Prussia  still  the  energy  to  restore  herself 
from  within?  R  is  not  incomprehensible  that 
staunch  friends  of  the  Fatherland  entertain  doubts 
and,  in  view  of  the  wild  chaos  which  prevails  in 
Prussia,  ask  themselves:  ds  the  idea  of  government 
still  sentient  here?  >  Is  not  the  watchword  (Break 
with  Berlin  >  really  timely  and  necessary? 

«m  any  case  it  introduces  an  error.  We  can- 
not <break)  with  Berlin  in  the  sense  of  definitively 
separating.  We  cannot  cut  out  the  member  that 
offends  and  cast  it  from  us.  If  the  stomach  is  af- 
flicted we  cannot  have  it  removed.  We  cannot  con- 
duet  our  internal  policy  according  to  the  Dr.  Eisen- 
bart  regime. 

«The  champions  of  the  Rhine  republic  have  no 
wish  to  do  so  .  .  .  they  wish  to  restore  Germany 
(from  the  periphery  inward.  »  The  writer  believes 
a  German  federation  should  be  made  in  the  image 
of  the  United  States  and  remarks  in  passing:  ((Ba- 
varia too  must  sink  itself  in  Germany  if  Prussia 
does  so.  Otherwise  we  should  have  a  Bavarian 
hegemony  in  place  of  the  Prussian.    Eisner  would 


take  Ebert's  place.  That  cannot  and  will  not  be  de- 
sired. Rather  should  each  German  nationality  have 
an  equal  right  to  an  individual  existence.  .  .  . 
The  program  involves  reformation  but  it  accords 
with  German  history  and  German  ideas.  The  Pan- 
German  ideal  is  here  resurrected,  an  ideal  for  which 
many  of  the  noblest  Germans  have  striven  and  suf- 
fered. 

«Any  conception  of  a  federal  government,  any 
plan  for  a  union  of  states,  must  reconcile  two  oppos- 
ing tendencies:  the  tendency  toward  unity,  without 
which  the  state  will  have  no  vital  energy,  and  the 
tendency  toward  individualism  or  autonomy.  .  .  . 
In  other  words  we  face  the  question:  what  kind  of 
duties  are  to  fall  to  the  individual  state  and  what 
functions  to  the  office  of  the  federal  government? 

«It  will  be  suggested  that  each  individual  state 
shall  exercise  the  authority  it  now  holds.  This  solu- 
tion is  impossible  for  at  present  the  German  states 
have  quite  unequal  prerogatives.  .  .  .  Shall  the 
Rhine  republic  send  its  ambassadors  to  the  capitals 
of  Europe  ?  Shall  there  be  a  Rhenish,  a  Hessian,  an 
upper  and  a  lower  Saxon  army?  .  .  .  Like  all 
the  great  nations  of  Europe,  the  German  nation  is 
an  economic  unit,  an  organization  which  can  live 
only  by  a  delicately  adjusted  division  of  labor.  In 
Germany's  10,000  square  miles  70,000,000  people 
cannot  live  in  the  manner  of  our  forefathers  as  far- 
mers and  small  tradesmen.    .    .  . 

«The  division  of  labor  just  mentioned  is  most 
strikingly  instanced  in  our  gigantic  industries  along 
the  lower  Rhine.  These  are  impracticable  without 
the  support  of  70  millions,  less  practicable  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past.  We  exhausted  the  world 
market  decades  ago.  Our  economic  fate  will  be 
shaped  by  the  development  of  the  domestic  market. 
The  giant  region  of  production  in  Rhineland  and 
Westphalia  cannot  thrive  without  an  equally  im- 
portant region  of  consumption.  Let  us  try  to  per- 
ceive this  clearly. 

«From  Rhineland  and  Westphalia  great  arteries 
of  communication  stretch  throughout  the  enr  ire. 
Hence  comes  the  fuel  supply  for  a  region  stretching 
at  least  as  far  as  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder;  the  outout 
of  iron,  however,  finds  a  market  not  only  in  Ger- 
many but  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  As  the  heart- 
beat animates  the  whole  human  body  in  regular 
rythm,  the  veins  of  domestic  commerce  pulsate  from 
the  Rhineland  republic  throughout  the  German  in- 
dustrial world.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  railway 
cars,  thousands  of  ships  are  in  regular  motion  to 
animate  this  organism.  Coal,  iron,  and  so  forth 
are  being  poured  forth:  ore,  provisions,  and  other 
things  stream  in.  The  commercial  existence  of  a 
Rhenish-Wesphalian  republic  is  therefore  impossi- 
ble if  all  these  arteries  are  to  be  cut,  if  the  heart,  so 
to  speak,  is  to  be  torn  from  the  body.))  France 
would  not  serve  as  an  outlet.  «Is  it  really  believed 
that  France  will  make  her  industrial  interests  de- 
pendent upon  Rhineland  and  Westphalia  to  the  ex- 
tent that  Germany  has  done  since  the  founding  of 
the  Empire  and  is  still  doing ?»  Neither  would  Bel- 
gium supply  the  deficiency.  The  Rhineland  repub- 
tic,  therefore,  cannot  exist  apart  from  a  Germany 
united  in  foreign  policy,  military  affairs,  and  indus- 
trial activity. 

((Indeed  we  do  not  wish  a  centralized  culture 
like  that  in  France.  And  if  we  did,  it  is  bevond  cur 
power.  The  apparently  irreconcilable  opposition 
between  the  champions  of  Prussia  and  those  of  the 
Rhineland  republic  is  really  a  difference  rather  of 
method  than  of  purpose;  the  object  sought  by  all 
is  and  must  be  a  united  Germany." 
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The  Disposition  of  the  German  Colonies 
The  ultimate  disposition  of  the  captured  Ger- 
man colonies  has  been  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
to  the  British  Dominions,  notably  Australia,  South 
Africa  and  New  Zealand.  They  have  maintained 
that  the  colonies  should  be  turned  over  to  Grea 
Britain  or  to  them,  not  only  because  of  the  tact  that 
in  many  cases  Dominion  troops  had  been  instru- 
mental in  capturing  the  colonies,  but  also  because 
thev  feel  that  it  is  necessary  that  these  territories 
should  be  held  by  them  or  by  Great  Britain  in  order 
to  safeguard  their  interests. 

In  December,  1917,  the  principle  of  a  manda- 
tory system  for  the  former  German  colonies  was 
taken  up  by  the  British  Imperial  Cabinet  which  un- 
animously decided  that  the  British  delegation  at  the 
Peace  Conference  should  be  instructed  to  accept 
this  principle  for  all  territories  and  populations  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  Great  Britain,  provided  that  the 
special  interests  of  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
South  Africa  in  the  territories  adjacent  to  them 
were  protected.  Nevertheless  the  dominions  have 
been  emphatic  in  repudiating  any  idea  ot  control  by 
an  international  body.  The  South  African  Union 
has  made  it  plain  that  since  German  West  Africa 
was  occupied  the  Union  intends  to  hold  what  it  has 
sained.  Australia  also  is  insistent  in  its  claim  that 
the  German  colonies  in  the  Pacific  shall  be  admin- 
istered and  be  placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  official  communique  issued  by  the  Peace 
Conference  January  30,  which  announced  that  ((sat- 
isfactory and  provisional  arrangements »  had  been 
made  for  dealing  with  the  German  colonies  under 
the  mandatory  system,  brought  forth  considerable 
adverse  comment  not  only  from  the  representatives 
of  the  Dominions  but  from  parts  of  the  British 
Press  which  sympathized  with  their  desires. 

An  interview  with  Mr.  Hughes,  Australian  High 
Commissioner,  given  to  the  Matin,  is  reprinted  m  the 
British  press  in  the  form  of  a  Reuter  Dispatch.  In 
this  Mr.  Hughes  is  reported  to  have  said:  «lne 
Press  states  that  a  satisfactory  settlement  has  been 
reached  in  the  matter  of  the  destinies  of  the  German 
colonies.  A  satisfactory  settlement.  There  has 
been  no  settlement  at  all,  and  if  there  is  any  satis- 
faction it  is  at  having  come  to  no  conclusion.  .  .  • 
According  to  all  the  precepts  of  earthly  law,  the 
court  of  justice  before  which  you  are  pleading  ought 
not  to  refuse  to  give  judgment,  and  to  refer  you  to 
another  court,  which  does  not  exist,  and  does  not  sit, 
but  may  some  day  exist.    .    .  .» 

The  Birmingham  Gazette,  January  31,  publishes 
a  statement  signed  by  Mr.  Watt,  the  acting  Premier 
of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  in  much  the  same 
si  rain  The  statement  is  a  long  one,  covering  the 
whole  situation,  but  the  Acting  Premier's  point  ot 
view  is  indicated  by  the  following  quotation:  «lhe 
Commonwealth  Government,  having  noted  the  re- 
port of  the  consideration  by  the  Peace  Conference 
of  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  Germany's  former 
over-seas  dominions,  desires  to  state  that,  equally 
with  its  strong  oninion  against  the  restoration  to 
Germany  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  in  which 
Australia  is  especially  interested,  it  expresses  em- 
phatic objections  to  any  form  of  international  Gov- 
ernment of  these  islands. 

«It  is  the  desire  and  hope  of  the  Australian 
authorities  that  those  islands  should  for  the  future 
be  controlled  bv  either  Britain  or  by  Australia.  .  .  .» 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  January  31,  is  in- 
clined to  minimize  the  danger,  now  that  the  expul- 


sion of  Germany  is  assured:  «For  us  the  question 
of  the  German  colonies  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  interests  of  our  Dominions  are  in  several 
cases  so  closely  involved.  South  Africa  is  pro- 
foundly interested  in  the  disposal  of  the  adjoining 
territory  of  German  Southwest  Africa,  which,  also, 
it  can  claim  to  have  captured  in  an  arduous  and 
brilliantly  conducted  campaign.  Australia  is  hard- 
ly less  interested  in  German  New  Guinea  and  the 
islands  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  together  with 
the  more  northerly  groups  of  the  Marshall  and  Caro- 
line Islands.  New  Zealand  is  very  nervous  on  the 
subject  of  Samoa.  .  .  .  But  what  is  the  real 
source  and  justification- for  anxiety  in  all  these 
cases?  It  is  surely  that  of  all  countries  in  the  world 
Germany  was  the  most  undesirable  of  neighbors,  of 
which  South  Africa  at  least  had  rather  better  exper- 
ience in  the  German  effort,  not  wholly  without  suc- 
cess, to  stir  up  dissatisfaction  and  create  divisions 
within  her  borders.  But  there  is  no  question  of  re- 
storing Germany.  She  made  herself  a  menace  to 
the  world,  and  the  world  will  not  permit  the  threat 
to  be  repeated.    .    .  .» 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  January  30,  states  that : 
The  natural  sequel  of  the  war  would  be 


that  the  late  German  possessions  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  those  nations  to  whom  they  constituted  a 
menace  so  long  as  they  were  governed  from  Berlin. 
This  is  the  very  definite  and  passionate  conviction 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  with  regard  to  the 
Pacific  islands  in  their  vicinity,  and  of  South  Africa 
upon  the  territory  of  German  South-West  Africa. 
.  .  .  The  principal  objection  (to  the  mandatory 
system)  at  first  sight  is  that  the  arrangement  offers 
no  security  or  permanence.    .    .  .» 

In  its  editorial  of  January  31,  the  Birmingham 
Post  takes  up  the  cause  of  the  Dominions:  «.....■. 
In  the  Union,  public  feeling  is  all  in  favor  of  annexa- 
tion, and  it  seems  to  us  that  in  this  matter  the  Im- 
perial Government  would  err  gravely  by  ignoring 
or  running  counter  to  the  clearly  expressed  wishes 
of  the  Dominion.  A  vital  question  of  security  is  in- 
volved in  the  acquisition  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm's 
Land  by  Australia.  Such  German  forces  as  were 
stationed  in  this  extensive  territory  when  war  broke 
out  were  speedily  overcome;  but  that  was  because 
Germany  had  not  found  leisure  to  develop  the  extra- 
ordinary natural  advantages  of  the  country  for  ag- 
gressive' purposes.  It  does  not  alter  the  clear  fact 
that  German  New  Guinea  under  any  but  British  or 
Australian  rule  must  remain  a  formidable  menace, 
or  potential  menace,  to  Australasia.  So  here  also 
in  a  case  in  which  responsible  Dominion  oninion, 
urgently  expressed,  points  out  a  path  which  the  Im- 
perial Government  cannot  safely,  reasonably  or  hon- 
orably decline  to  follow.    .    .  .» 

The  Yorkshire  Post,  January  31,  expresses  the 
same  opinion:  «.  .  .  .  There  is  a  great  sense 
of  disquietude  at  the  prospect  of  colonial  feel- 
ing and  this,  added  to  the  ever-increasing  impatience 
at  the  apparent  domination  of  the  American  point 
of  view  in  the  Peace  Conference,  is  producing  a 
volume  of  opinion  of  which  a  good  deal  will  be 
heard  directly  Parliament  meets.    .    .  .» 

This  same  feeling  of  disquietude  is  shared  by 
the  Sheffield  Telegraph,  January  31 :  «  There  is  evi- 
dently considerable  dispute  concerning  the  disposal 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  which  the  Germans  formerly 
held  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  intense  feel- 
ing about  these  islands.  They  are  the  only  reward 
which  can  be  made  to  them  for  their  share  in  the 
war.    The  islands  may,  or  may  not  be,  of  outstand- 
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ing  value;  but  the  sentiment  attaching  to  their  dis- 
posal is  profound. 

«From  the  first  year  of  the  war  there  has  been  an 
understanding  that  the  sister  states  .  .  .  would 
take  them  over.  We  have  everv  sympathy  with  that 
idea.  We  think  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  en- 
titled to  them.    .    .  .» 

The  Times,  January  31,  however,  does  not  share 
the  Dominions'  fears:    ((Today's  indications  are 
that  the  German  colonies  will  be  divided  among  the 
countries  that  ought  to  have  them  under  conditions 
that  will  cause  them  to  be  held  by  those  countries 
as  mandatories  of  the  League.    This  prospect  is  not 
universally  palatable.    The  Australian  representa- 
tives, in. particular,  demand  that  the  southern  Pa- 
cific Islands  which  Germany  used  to  hold  should  be 
turned  over  unreservedly  to  Australia.    They  can 
supoort  their  demand  by  good  arguments  of  strategy 
and  national  safety.    They  do  not  yet  seem  to  real- 
ize that  if  the  League  is  going  to  be  worth  the  paper 
on  which  the  Conference  will  write  its  birth  certifi- 
cate, its  mere  existence  will  protect  them  at  least  as 
effectively  as  unreserved  possession  of  the  islands 
would,  or  that  the  League  will  be  strong  enough  to 
crive  them  possession  of  the  islands  under  terms 
that  should  during  peace  satisfy  their  social  policy. 
It  has  been,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  proposed  that  m  the 
case  of  a  country  becoming  a  mandatory  for  contigu- 
ous territory  it  should  be  allowed  to  apply  to  such 
territory  its  own  regulations  for  such  things  as  immi- 
gration. 

«This  idea,  if  adopted,  would  meet  the  chief  ob- 
jection of  Australia  and  South  Africa  to  any  manda- 
tory system  which  might  result  in  bringing  on  to 
their  thresholds  large  numbers,  in  the  one  case,  ot 
Japanese,  and,  in  the  other  case,  of  Indian  immi- 
grants.   .    .  .» 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — DUTCH 

Dutch  Opinion  of  the  Proposed  Disposition  of  the 
German  Colonies 

Much  comment  has  appeared  in  the  press  of 
Holland  on  the  question  of  the  German  colonies 
Several  papers  express  the  fear  that  the  terms  of 
President  Wilson's  Fifth  Point  may  not  be  realized 
ou  account  of  the  desire  for  domination  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  large  powers. 

The  Catholic  Maasbode,  January  29,  after  first 
reproducing  the  Fifth  Point  of  President  Wilson's 
program,  writes  as  follows:  «It  may  be  of  impor- 
tance to  recall  this  point  of  Wilson's  program  be- 
cause many  historical  documents  are  too  easily  for- 
gotten nowadays.  The  Paris  Conference  has  started 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  German  colonies  in 
every  detail  and  is  now  to  make  a  decision  of  this 
burning  question,  which  arouses  the  desire  of  so 
many  for  domination.  The  official  communiques 
do  not  give  any  information  with  reference  to  the 


decisions  made  during  the  Conference.    We  only 
hear  that  the  former  German  colonies  in  Africa 
formed  the  center  of  the  discussions,  and  that  on  this 
point  there  is  absolute  agreement  between  the  Brit- 
ish Government  and  the  Dominions.    It  is  only 
known  that  Wilson  wishes  to  leave  the  decision  of 
this  colonial  question  to  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  is  still  to  be  founded,  because  a  free,  exten- 
sive and  absolutely  impartial  investigation,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  is  not  possible.  In  theory 
and  words,  France  and  England  seem  to  be  on  the 
side  of  Wilson,  but  when  it  comes  to  practical  ap- 
plication, there  seems  to  be  some  difference  in  plans. 
Unofficial  information  already  reports  an  agreement 
which,  with  reference  to  the  German  colonies,  would 
mean  entire  distribution  of  these  colonies  among 
the  Allies  and  their  Dominions.   Such  unofficial  in- 
formation naturally  must  be  accepted  with  great 
reservation,  but  it  may  be  expected  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  question  may  be  looked  for  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  that  little  attention  will  be  given  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  populations  concerned.   And,  with  all 
this  theoretical  agreement,  another  one  of  Wilson's 
points  will  in  practice  be  disregarded.   It  is  already 
certain  that  Germany's  legal  claims  will  not  be  taken 
into  consideration.)) 

Het  Vaderland  (Conservative  Germanophile), 
January  30,  in  commenting  on  the  same  question, 
writes:    «The  plan  of  internationalization  of  the 
German  colonies  is  said  to  be  put  aside,  and  Wil- 
son's proposition  to  let  several  of  these  colonies  be 
administered  by  the  powers  who  have  territory  in 
the  vicinity,  seems  likely  to  be  accepted.  Japan, 
however,  belongs  among  those  powers  who  do  not 
wish  to  let  this  booty  escape.   Japan  would  like  to 
be  the  only  power  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  the 
United  States,  who  has  been  anxiously  watching  the 
yellow  danger  for  so  many  years,  does  not  look  with 
favor  on  Japanese  coaling  stations,  wireless  signal 
posts,  and  perhaps  also  submarine  bases  halfway 
across  the  great  ocean,  even  though  it  is  called  Pa- 
cific. We  also  receive  the  news  that  England  and  the 
Dominions  agree  perfectly  on  the  colonial  question. 
This  naturally  means  that  England  supports  the  de- 
mands of  South  Africa,  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
England,  therefore,  will  probably  be  inclined  to 
agree  with  Japan  on  the  question  of  the  German 
colonies  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.   However,  with  China 
it  is  a  different  matter.    Chinese  territory  adjoins 
England's  own  possessions  and  besides,  the  market 
of  400,000,000  people  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  British  industry.)) 

Het  Volk  (Social  Democratic),  January  31,  after 
quoting  dispatches  from  London  on  this  subject, 
comments:  «It  makes  practically  no  difference 
whether  the  German  colonies  are  going  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  League  of  Nations  or  whether  they  are 
simply  incorporated  in  the  overseas  possessions  of 
France  and  England.  To  Germany,  the  difference  is 
very  small,  and  the  only  question  that  remains  is 
who  is  going  to  take  the  colonies  away  from  her.» 
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The  Proposed  German  Constitutions 

If  all  traces  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  old  regime 
were  to  be  swept  away  in  Germany,  it  was  necessary 
to  replace  the  old  Imperial  Constitution  by  a  new 
Democratic  instrument.  The  Social  Democrats, 
moreover,  who  were  swept  into  power  on  the  crest 
of  the  Revolutionary  wave,  realized  fully  the  im- 
portance of  this  task.  Early  in  November  they  set 
to  work.  The  actual  preparation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, however,  was  entrusted  to  a  Democrat,  Dr. 
Preuss,  Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior.  His  out- 
line appeared  in  the  press  immediately  after  the 
Socialist  victory  at  the  polls  on  January  19,  1919. 

Preuss'  Constitution  excited  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  comment.  Most  of  the  papers  admitted 
that  it  was  practicable,  and  good  in  theory,  but  at 
the  same  time  pointed  out  several  weaknesses.  (1.) 
The  author,  a  Democrat,  satisfied  no  party  save  the 
North  German  Majority  Socialists.  (2.)  Article  11, 
advocating  the  partition  of  Prussia  into  several  new 
German  Free  States,  displeased  many  classes  of  peo- 
ple in  that  old  kingdom.  (3.)  The  Centralist  powers 
given  to  the  National  Government  offended  the  feel- 
ing of  particularism  in  South  Germany.  To  discuss 
these  problems  and  to  find  a  remedy  for  them,  a 
conference  of  delegates  from  the  different  German 
States  was  called  in  Berlin  on  January  25.  This 
body  found  the  differences  of  opinion  too  great  to 
be  healed  on  the  spot.  Preuss'  Constitution  was  re- 
manded to  a  Federal  Committee,  for  long  and  care- 
ful discussion,  before  being  submitted  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  On  the  motion  of  Ebert,  a  short 
Provisional  Constitution,  dealing  only  with  matters 
of  the  greatest  urgency,  was  prepared  by  the  same 
ccmmittee,  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  National 
Assembly  immediately  after  its  opening  formalities 
are  concluded.  Under  the  Provisional  Constitution 
a  provisional  government  will  be  formed,  to  make 
peace  with  the  Allies,  and  to  remain  in  power  until 
a  definitive  government  can  be  elected  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly. 

The  Koelnische  Zeitung,  January  28,  after  find- 
ing that  the  actual  status  of  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion is  complicated  even  for  German  understanding, 
gives  a  resume  of  the  whole  situation.  «Today  the 
Cabinet  will  discuss  the  Provisional  Constitution 
adopted  by  the  representatives  of  the  Federal  States 
on  January  26.  The  aim  of  this  Constitution  is  to 
establish  a  de  jure  government  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble after  the  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly.  Its 
outline  has  been  made  very  simple,  in  order  to  avoid 
all  possible  questions  in  dispute.  Government  cir- 
cles hoi^e  that  it  will  be  accepted  quickly  at  Weimar, 
so  that  three  or  four  davs  after  the  opening  of  the 
National  Assembly  a  Constitutional  Government 
may  ccme  into  force  which  will  be  capable  of  treat- 
ing with  foreign  powers.  As  soon  as  this  is  done, 
the  National  Assembly  will  take  up  the  definitive 
constitution,  whose  outline,  by  Secretary  Preuss,  is 
already  at  hand.  .  .  .  It  is  supposed  that  the  dis- 
cussions over  this  document,  now  going  on  in  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Federal  Council,  will  lead  to  com- 


promises on  both  sides.  Either  the  wishes  of  the 
Free  States  will  be  woven  into  Preuss'  outline,  or 
certain  of  the  Prussian  Minister's  proposals  will  be 
dropped  in  favor  of  the  Free  States.  Finally  an  in- 
strument will  be  evolved  that  ought  to  be  certain  of 
acceptance  in  the  Committee  of  States,  and  which 
can  go  from  there  directly  to  the  National  Assembly. 
If  the  Committee  of  States  rejects  Preuss'  draft,  it 
may  introduce  a  new  one;  though  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment, also,  has  the  power  to  take  the  original 
outline  and  present  it  directly  to  the  Weimar  As- 
sembly.)) 

THE  TEXT  OF  THE  PROVISIONAL  CONSTITUTION 

The  Koelnische  Zeitung,  January  29,  gives  the 
following  text  of  the  Provisional  Constitution,  sub- 
ject though  it  still  is  to  minor  changes  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  States  (Federal  Committee)  and  the  Cab- 
inet: 

«1.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  German  National  Con- 
stitutional Assembly  to  ratify  an  Imperial  Constitu- 
tion and  to  pass  other  urgent  Imperial  laws. 

«2.  The  introduction  of  measures  from  the 
Government  needs  the  consent  of  the  Committee  of 
States.  In  this  Committee  every  German  Free  State 
is  to  have  at  least  one  vote.  Theoretically  the  larger 
States  are  to  have  one  vote  for  every  1,000,000  in- 
habitants; any  surplus  which  equals  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  smallest  Free  State  to  be  counted  as  a 
full  million.  No  State  can  be  represented  by  more 
than  one-third  of  all  the  deputies.  Accordingly, 
Prussia  will  have  eleven  votes,  Bavaria  eight,  Sax- 
ony five,  Wurttemberg  three,  Baden  three,  Hesse 
two,  and  other  States  one.  A  member  of  the  Impe- 
rial Government  is  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Committee.  If  German-Austria  joins  the  German 
Empire,  she  will  receive  the  right  of  participation  in 
the  Committee  of  States,  the  number  of  her  votes  to 
be  fixed  by  law.  Until  her  decision  she  is  to  have  a 
consultative  voice.  If  the  Federal  Committee  and 
the  Imperial  Government  do  not  agree,  each  one  has 
the  right  to  submit  a  Constitution  of  its  own  to  the 
National  Assembly. 

«3.  The  members  of  the  Imperial  Government 
and  the  Committee  of  States  can  take  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  may 
always  have  the  floor  to  express  their  opinions. 

«4.  The  future  Constitution  of  the  Em  nre  will 
be  definitely  adopted  by  the  National  Assembly. 
The  territory  of  a  Free  State  can  be  altered  with  its 
consent.  Laws  come  into  force  by  an  agreement 
between  the  National  Assembly  and  the  Committee 
of  States.  If  such  an  agreement  cannot  be  reached, 
the  Imperial  President  is  authorized  to  bring  about 
a  decision  by  a  referendum. 

«5.  Articles  21-23,  and  26-32  of  the  old  Imperial 
Constitution  are  recognized  as  valid  by  the  National 
Assembly. 

«6.  The  affairs  of  the  Empire  will  be  guided 
bv  an  Imperial  President.  This  President  has  the 
right  to  represent  the  Empire  internationally  and  to 
conclude  treaties  with  foreign  powers  in  its  name, 
as  well  as  to  appoint  and  receive  ambassadors.  His 
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control  over  the  declaration  of  war  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  is  to  he  regulated  by  Imperial  law. 
Treaties  with  foreign  states  which  touch  matters  of 
Imperial  legislation,  need  the  consent  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  and  the  Committee  of  States.  As 
soon  as  a  League  of  Nations  is  constituted,  with  the 
exclusion  of  all  secret  treaties,  all  treaties  concluded 
with  States  forming  part  of  this  League  must  be 
approved  by  the  National  Assembly  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  States.  The  Imperial  President  is  bound, 
conformable  to  Paragraphs  1,  4  and  6,  to  publish  all 
Imperial  laws  and  treaties  in  a  «Reichsgesetzb)at  t.» 

«7.  The  Imperial  President  is  to  be  chosen  by 
the  National  Assembly  by  means  of  a  simple  major- 
ity vote.  His  tenure  of  office  shall  last  until  the  inau- 
guration of  the  first  definitive  President,  elected 
according  to  the  Imperial  Constitution. 

«8.  The  President  is  to  form  a  National  Min- 
istry for  the  conduct  of  the  Government;  to  whom 
the  military  High  Command  and  all  Imperial  offi- 
cials are  to  be  subordinate.  The  Imperial  Ministers 
need  the  confidence  of  the  National  Assembly  for 
the  conduct  of  their  office. 

«9.  All  civil  and  military  measures  and  de- 
crees of  the  Imperial  President  need  for  their  valid- 
ity the  counter-signature  of  an  Imperial  Minister. 
All  the  Ministers  are  responsible  to  the  National  As- 
sembly for  the  conduct  of  their  affairs.)) 

COMMENT  ON  THE  PROVISIONAL  CONSTITUTION 

The  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt,  January  30,  is 
moderately  satisfied  with  the  new  draft  for  a  Provi- 
sional Government  in  that  it  seems  to  meet  the  most 
pressing  needs  of  the  hour,  and  above  all  creates  a 
body  that  can  conclude  peace  with  the  Allied  Pow- 
ers. The  paper  goes  on  to  comment  on  the  separate 
clauses  in  the  instrument  in  the  following  manner: 
«In  order  that  no  time  might  be  lost,  existing  condi- 
tions were  preserved  as  much  as  possible.  Thus  the 
Committee  of  States  described  in  Article  2  follows 
the  lines  of  the  old  Bundesrat;  even  the  votes  are 
distributed  in  practically  the  same  manner.  In  case 
of  differences  between  the  Committee  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  National  Assembly  will  have  the  role 
of  arbiter.  On  the  other  hand,  if  disputes  arise  be- 
tween the  Assembly  and  the  Committee  of  States,  a 
decision  is  provided  for  by  popular  referendum.  .  .  . 

«The  powers  of  the  new  President  correspond 
in  general  to  those  which  were  granted  to  the  Kaiser 
last  autumn,  shortly  before  the  collapse.  For  the 
declaration  of  war  and  the  conclusion  of  peace  the 
President  will  be  dependent  upon  the  consent  of  the 
Committee  of  States  and  the  National  Assembly.  .  .  . 
The  Cabinet  Ministers,  according  to  Paragraph  8, 
will  need  the  confidence  of  the  National  Assembly 
for  the  continuance  of  their  office,  and  must  retire  if 
important  measures  proposed  by  them  are  disap- 
proved. They  are  responsible  to  the  National  As- 
sembly. In  short,  therefore,  the  parliamentary  sys- 
tem will  be  established,  on  a  constitutional  basis.)* 

THE  FINAL  PERMANENT  CONSTITUTION 

As  pointed  out  above,  press  criticism  of  the 
draft  of  the  final  Constitution  falls  chiefly  under  two 
headings.  (1.)  The  proposal  for  the  partition  of 
Prussia  and  the  consolidation  of  some  of  the  smaller 
states.  (2.)  The  range  of  powers  given  to  the  Cen- 
tral Government,  exceeding  even  those  of  the  Kai- 
ser's regime.  In  reality,  Preuss'  Constitution,  if 
adopted  in  its  present  form,  would  make  Germany  a 
Republic  almost  as  centralized  as  France. 


The  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  January 
26,  prints  Preuss'  speech  in  the  Committee  of  States 
on  January  25,  in  which  he  defends  his  own  Consti- 
tution. After  explaining  that  the  whole  document  is 
intended  merely  as  a  compromise  between  the  ideas 
of  Federalism  and  Unity,  he  takes  up  the  subject  of 
Prussia  as  follows: 

«The  old  Kingdom  of  Prussia  has  ceased  to  ex- 
ist, and  if  the  German  people  wish  to  have  a  national 
political  future,  the  void  must  be  filled  by  the  Ger- 
man Empire  as  a  unit.  If  a  system  of  great  and 
small  states  arises,  Germany  is  lost,  politically  and 
economically.  If  the  Republic  does  not  assume  the 
task  of  tiding  the  nation  over  the  political  crisis,  the 
hour  of  monarchical  reaction  is  sure  to  come.  And 
the  unity  of  the  Empire  in  the  form  of  a  Republic 
can  come  only  from  an  innovation  like  that  of  the 
new  German  Free  States.  Prussian  or  Bavarian  na- 
tionality has  ceased  to  exist.  The  German  nation 
alone  remains.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people  can 
be  based  only  upon  national  unity,  which  alone  is 
capable  of  guaranteeing  order  within  and  protection 
from  without.)) 

Volksstimme,  January  28,  explains  the  situation 
succinctly:  «Most  of  the  discussions  have  centered 
about  Article  11.  .  .  .  And  this  is  not  surprising 
when  we  consider  that  in  the  abstract,  formal 
phrases  of  this  paragraph  nothing  more  nor  less  is 
expressed  than  the  plan  to  dissolve  Prussia  into  a 
number  of  separate  Federal  States.  Joined  with  this 
scheme  is  the  wish  to  destroy  the  preponderance  of 
Prussia  in  the  Empire,  a  dominance  that  has  caused 
untold  harm  in  the  past.»  Volksstimme  goes  on  to 
explain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  with  the  new  spirit 
of  democracy  and  social  progress  now  reigning  in 
Germany,  the  retention  of  Prussia  within  her  old 
boundaries  would  contain  little  danger  for  the  fu- 
ture.)) 

Vorwaerts,  January  25,  says:  «The  Prussian 
Government  has  protested  against  the  plan  for  a 
partition  of  Prussia,  and  has  been  supported  in  its 
action  (strange  to  say)  by  the  Government  of  Wurt- 
temberg.  ...  In  the  election  campaign  for  the 
Prussian  Assembly  this  issue  played  an  important 
part.  (It  may  be  noted  that  the  Social  Democrats, 
who  advocated  it,  were  given  a  large  plurality  of  the 
votes).  From  whom  did  the  proposal  originate  in 
the  first  place?  It  was  from  no  less  a  true  Prussian 
than  the  President  of  the  Province  of  East  Prussia, 
member  of  the  German  Volkspartei,  Herr  von  Ba- 
tocki.  The  idea  of  partition  was  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  separatist  movement  in  the  Rhineland. 
Moreover,  the  parties  of  the  Right  accuse  the  Demo- 
crats of  complicity  in  the  plan;  and  the  latter,  al- 
though one  of  their  own  number  is  responsible  for 
the  Constitution,  indignantly  deny  the  accusation. 
They  stand  out  for  the  preservation  of  old  Prussia 
intact.  ...  In  point  of  fact  this  much  disputed 
Article  does  nothing  more  than  guarantee  the  funda- 
mental right  of  self-determination  to  the  people  of 
Prussia.  They  may  form  a  series  of  new  German 
Free  States,  if  they  wish.  There  certainly  can  be  no 
harm  in  ascertaining  the  opinion  of  the  people  by 
a  plebiscite.)) 

The  South  German  opposition  to  centralization 
is  expressed  by  the  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten, 
January  22  (a  paper  which  has  always  stood  close  to 
the  Bavarian  Government).  ((There  seems  to  be 
justification  in  saying  that  the  new  Constitution  has 
made  more  concessions  than  necessary  to  the  spirit 
of  centralization.  It  will  be  the  task  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  press  to  submit  this  question  to  search- 
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ing,  unprejudiced  scrutiny  and  criticism.  The  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Federal  States  must  make  known 
unmistakably  their  points  of  view  on  the  subject  of 
consolidation.    .    .  . 

«It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Upper  House  of  Par- 
liament, the  Chamber  of  States,  can  fulfill  properly 
its  role  of  Federal  representative.  Indeed,  the  for- 
mer Bundesrat,  though  certainly  no  ideal  Constit- 
uent Assembly,  upheld  the  principle  of  State's  rights 
.  .  .  "better  than  the  new  body  seems  capable  of 
doing.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  provide  a  similar 
bulwark  in  the  new  German  Empire. » 

The  same  paper  expresses  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  Bavarian  Majority  Socialist  leader,  Auer,  on  the 
same  point.  «The  new  Constitution  leaves  no  wish 
of  the  extreme  Unitarians  unsatisfied.  Treitschke 
might  have  congratulated  Dr.  Preuss  on  his  work. 
The  very  foundations  of  State  existence  are  de- 
stroyed if  the  Empire  assumes  control  over  the 
whole  traffic  system,  railroads,  internal  navigation, 
posts,  telegraphs,  motor  traffic,  customs,  commerce, 
and  military  affairs.  Bavarian  Social  Democracy 
must  deplore  this  fact.  .  .  .  We  accept  gladly  all 
the  democratic  reforms  within  the  Constitution,  but 
feel  it  our  duty  to  point  out  that  Democracy  and 
Socialism  cannot  get  along  well  together  in  Germany 
without  a  large  measure  of  state  independence.)) 

The  Rheinisch-Westfaelische  Zeitung,  Janu- 
ary 24,  gives  a  Conservative  viewpoint  of  some  of 
the  other  defects  of  the  Constitution.  «We  demand 
consistency  throughout.  Article  28  speaks  of  a  re- 
population  of  the  countryside,  an  increase  of  the 
agricultural  classes,  a  heightening  of  production, 
and  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  home  colonization. 
Very  fine  and  beautiful,  but  how  is  all  this  to  be 
done?  The  Article  speaks  of  (changing  the  existing 
division  of  property  in  regions  where  a  sound  fusion 
of  great,  medium-sized  and  small  estates  does  not 
already  exist.)  If  this  means  the  repartition  of 
nothing  but  unexploited  land,  there  are  no  objec- 
tions to  it.  But  if  the  above  terms  are  carried  out 
everywhere  and  at  any  price,  the  aim  of  Article  28 
will  be  completely  defeated.  We  all  know  that  the 
funded  estates  of  the  German  East  Mark  are  exactly 
the  regions  which  are  most  indispensable  for  our 
daily  bread.  If  a  redivision  of  property  is  made 
there,  our  grain  harvest  will  suffer  greatly.  Not  a 
heightening  of  production,  but  a  decrease  in  the  har- 
vest will  result.  Experts  say  that  all  the  home  colon- 
ization in  Germany  that  is  possible  on  the  basis  of 
redivision  of  property  will  do  no  more  good  than  a 
drop  in  a  bucket.)) 

This  Conservative  organ  then  goes  on  to  protest 
against  the  deluded  Liberalism  of  the  project  to  al- 
low foreign  populations  within  the  Empire  to  keep 
up  the  use  of  their  mother  tongues.  «Why  even  in 
America,))  it  says,  ((English  is  enforced  as  the  official 
language  of  the  courts  and  schools.  .  .  .  Does 
Germany  wish  to  be  a  National  State?  Then  she 
must  enforce  German  as  the  only  official  language 
of  instruction,  administration,  and  legal  procedure. 
Any  other  course  would  be  unjust  and  foolish.)) 

Finally,  Die  Freiheit,  January  24  (Independent 
Socialist,  Berlin),  indignantly  asks  why  this  Socialist 
Constitution  should  contain  no  guarantees  for  the 
future  development  of  Socialism.  From  the  Social- 
ist viewpoint  this  is  certainly  a  fact  worth  noting. 
«The  Social  Democratic  Government  came  in'o 
power  by  virtue  of  the  proletariat  revolution,  and 
promised  to  found  a  Socialistic  republic.  Instead, 
however,  it  handed  over  to  a  Bourgeois  Democrat, 


previously  made  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  task 
of  composing  the  outline  for  the  Constitution  and 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  land.  Yet  the  govern- 
ment knew  that  this  law  would  be  the  sole  means  of 
establishing  a  suitable  distribution  of  power  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  and  of  assuring  the  ideals 
of  Socialism. 

«The  greater  part  of  the  Constitution  is  now  at 
hand.  Whoever  did  not  know  that  a  proletariat 
revolution  had  taken  place  in  Germany  and  that  a 
Social  Democratic  Government  was  at  the  helm, 
would  never  learn  the  facts  from  the  Constitution. 
There  is  not  a  word  in  it  concerning  the  distribution 
of  power  between  capital  and  labor,  nor  a  word 
about  Socialism.  Even  the  word  «Republic»  is 
shunned.  The  suggestion  that  the  government  be 
republican  in  form  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  Article 
26  reads  as  follows:  «The  right  of  property  is  inviol- 
able. Expropriation  bills  can  be  passed  only  for  the 
good  of  the  community  and  on  a  legal  basis. »  This 
is  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Bourgeois  economic  sys- 
tem. After  the  proletariat  revolution  of  1918,  Ebert 
and  Scheidemann,  with  the  consent  of  the  Socialist 
Government,  have  embodied  this  principle  in  the 
constitutional  law  of  the  land,  and  in  a  document 
which  hereafter  is  to  be  the  guiding  spirit  of  Social- 
ism. . 

«The  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Councils  were 
the  best  means  of  expression  for  the  proletariat  .  .  . 
and  yet  in  the  constitutional  outline  of  the  Ebert- 
Seheidemann  Constitution  we  find  no  mention  made 
of  either  of  them.  The  surrender  of  these  Councils, 
with  their  political  and  economic  significance,  would 
mean  the  surrender  of  all  the  power  torn  from  our 
hands  by  the  Bourgeoisie.  To  this  we  will  never 
consent.)) 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— SCANDINAVIAN 

The  Schleswig  Question 
The  Danish  Press  is  somewhat  excited  over  the 
question  of  the  future  of  the  middle  Schleswig  ter- 
ritory. 

There  is  no  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  north- 
ern part  of  Schleswig,  wdiich  is  purely  Danish  and 
it  is  believed  will  undoubtedly  revert  to  Denmark 
(Press  Review,  January  25).  However,  middle  Schles- 
wig is  a  mixture  of  both  Danes  and  Germans  and  its 
principle  town  Flensburg,  although  at  one  time  a 
part  of  Denmark  and  purely  Danish,  is  now  almost 
entirely  German.  There  is  considerable  sentiment 
in  Denmark  which  favors  the  attempt  to  secure 
these  former  portions  of  the  kingdom  which  are  now 
German.  In  fact  the  Danish  political  parties  have 
made  an  issue  of  this  question  and  the  discussion 
is  very  heated.  At  the  present  time  the  govern- 
ment of  Denmark  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Radicals. 
The  Government  does  not  want  to  take  over  any 
part  of  Schleswig  which  has  any  semblance  of  a  ma- 
jority of  German  elements — and  hence  does  not 
want  Flensburg.  The  Conservatives,  on  the  other 
hand,  desire  that  city,  and  also  other  localities  which 
are  peopled  to  any  degree  by  Danes. 

The  Conservative  view  regarding  the  Schleswig 
question  is  that  the  population  of  middle  Schleswig 
shall  decide  bv  free  vote  whether  the  countrv  shall 
be  united  with  Denmark  or  not.  However,  this  de- 
cision must  be  made  without  any  pressure  from  Ger- 
many. Troops  must  be  taken  away  and  the  popu- 
lation must  not  be  influenced  by  German  officials. 

The  National  Tidende,  the  principal  Conserva- 
tive paper  of  Denmark,  says  on  January  25:  «The 
opposition  of  the  Germans  to  the  growing  Danish 
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sentiment  in  Schleswig  dictated  the  second  resolu- 
tion passed  by  Danes  of  Flensburg  and  the  surround- 
ing country,  who  saw  thai  a  real  (free  vote)  in  the 
mixed  districts,  was  an  impossibility,  and  therefore 
demanded  guarantees.  It  is  clear  that  the  German 
intention  is  to  make  a  vote  impossible.  An  ener-> 
getic  agitation  has  been  started  in  order  to  insure! 
the  Danish  interests,  even  if  the  matter  does  not 
come  to  a  vote. 

«The  question  regarding  the  attitude  of  Den- 
mark towards  Schleswig  has  been  raised  by  3401 , 
Danes  in  Flensburg  city  and  876  Danes  in  the  mid- ; 
die  Schleswig  districts.  The  Government  has  an- 
swered that  it  will  receive  the  districts  where  there 
is  an  absolute  Danish  majority.  However  it  refuses 
absolutely  to  receive  Flensburg  city.  The  refusal 
is  based  on  the  statement  that  (all  parties  in  the 
Rigsdag,  and  therefore  the  majority  of  the  Danish 
people,  have  by  the  Rigsdag  resolution  of  October 
23,  1918,  declared  themselves  for  a  solution  along 
clear  national  lines,  which  are  in  accord  with  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  the  Danish  people.)    .  .  . 

aThe  Conservative  Party  disagrees  here  with 
the  view  of  the  Government.  References  by  the 
Conservative  Party  are  made  to  the  resolutions  of 
November  17  and  December  30  to  the  effect  that  the 
artificial  immigration  of  Germans  and  also  the  great 
number  of  German  officials  must  be  disregarded  in 
the  question  of  nationality.  Reference  is  also  made 
to  the  fact  that  the  board  of  directors  of  the  (Verein 
fur  Handel  und  Industrie)  in  Flensburg — composed 
of  14  German  members  who  all  represent  important 
business  interests  there — has  unanimously  agreed 
on  working  for  a  union  with  Denmark.)) 

The  paper  continues:  «.  .  .  .  It  cannot  be 
regarded  as  justifiable  if  Denmark  should  decline 
to  do  all  in  her  power  to  get  this  old  Danish  city 
and  the  surrounding  country  again  under  Danish 
rule.    .    .  . 

«The  conservative  view  is  right  both  politically 
and  nationally.  A  guaranteed  (free  votei  has  been 
offered  with  the  view  of  finding  the  national  border. 
If  such  a  vote  cannot  be  held — either  on  account 
of  the  German  opposition  or  on  account  of  disap- 
proval of  the  Peace  Congress — we  will  not  give  up 
Flensburg  with  its  4,000  Danes  and  German  business 
people  who  wish  to  be  united  with  Denmark.)) 

On  January  30  the  same  paper  said:  ((From  the 
first  our  standpoint  has  been  that  the  line  deter- 
mined by  the  people's  sympathy  should  be  the 
boundary  line.  It  might  be  easier  to  place  the 
boundary  as  determined  by  language  but  the  latter 
boundary  and  the  former  one  hardly  ever  coincide. 
We  believe  that  these  districts  in  Middle  Schleswig 
should  be  allowed,  separately  from  North  Schleswig, 
to  determine  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  belong  to 
Denmark.  We  want  the  fewest  possible  Germans 
in  Denmark  and  the  fewest  possible  Danes  in  Ger- 
many, and  therefore  this  paper  cannot  agree  to  the 
proposition  of  not  allowing  Flensburg  to  decide  for 
herself  and  thus  shut  thousands  of  Danes  out  of  Den- 
mark. 

cThat  is  the  inherent  right  of  life — (to  deter- 
mine their  own  allegiance)  .  .  .  We  hope  that 
both  the  Government  and  the  Riksdag  will  recog- 
nize this  standpoint.)) 

The  Berlingske  Ticlcnde,  January  30,  (Danish 
Radical),  said  in  defending  the  other  side  of  the 
question:  «The  only  fair  thing  to  do  regarding  the 
Schleswig  question,  is  to  divide  the  country  accord- 


ing to  the  results  of  a  vote.  This  will  undoubtedly 
be  accepted  by  Germany  and  the  Allies. 

«There  are  however,  a  number  of  people  who 
want  the  whole  of  Schleswig  incorporated  with  Den- 
mark. This  would  mean  that  a  German  group  of 
about  a  dozen  representatives  would  be  introduced 
in  the  Rigsdag,  and  it  would  also  mean  that  about 
240,000  Germans  as  compared  with  150,000  Danes 
would  belong  to  Denmark.  This  of  course  would 
give  Germany  and  Austria  in  coming  years  an  op- 
portunity to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  Denmark.  In 
addition  to  this  there  is  the  opinion  of  the  Allies. 
It  is  hardly  believed  that  the  Allies  would  allow  the 
incorporation  in  Denmark  of  such  a  large  number 
of  Germans  who  would  thereby  have  direct  poli- 
tical influence  in  the  Danish  Parliament. 

«What  we  will  have  to  work  for,  and  what  will 
be  for  the  good  of  all  parties  concerned,  is  the  peo- 
ple's right  of  free  self-determination.)) 

The  other  Danish  Radical  Paper,  the  Politiken, 
January  28,  also  says  in  regard  to  the  application 
of  the  middle  Schleswig  committee  to  the  Danish 
government,  and  the  Middle  Schleswig  petition  for 
the  right  of  self-determination:  «It  is  on  account 
of  this  that  the  Danish  government  has  taken  charge 
of  this  affair  and  will  present  it  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, hoping  that  the  washes  of  Middle  Schleswig 
to  be  reunited  to  Denmark  by  a  «free  vote»  of  its 
people  will  be  fulfilled. 

((Certain  Danish  papers  assert  that  there  is 
among  the  Allied  countries  a  disinclination  to  allow 
the  Danish  population  both  in  the  Kingdom  an  !  in 
Schleswig  the  desired  decision  by  voting. 

(i There  is  no  doubt  that  Northern  Schleswig  is 
Danish  and  will  go  to  Denmark.  It  is  also  believed 
that  the  northern  part  of  Middle  Schleswig  will  go 
to  the  same.  As  far  as  Flensburg  is  concerned,  there 
is  some  doubt.  Here  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  vote,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  city  is  to  go  with 
Denmark  or  Schleswig.  The  population  of  the  city 
is  about  60,000  and  it  is  absolutely  a  German-speak- 
ing town.  The  petition  to  the  Danish  government 
was  signed  by  about  3,500  Danes  which  does  not  in- 
dicate that  the  majority  of  the  people  in  Flensburg 
are  in  favor  of  a  union  with  Denmark. 

<(A11  Denmark  would  be  happy  to  see  Flens- 
burg under  Danish  rule  again,  but  the  city  itself 
must  decide  in  this  matter.)) 

The  Swedish  Stockholds  Tidningen,  January  28, 
gives  an  opinion  of  the  South  Jutland  question  and 
takes  the  side  of  the  Radicals:  «The  problem  of 
South  Jutland  has  in  Danish  circles  become  a  bitter 
party  question.  The  party  of  the  Right,  i.  e.,  the 
Conservatives,  use  it  as  a  platform  for  the  strongest 
kind  of  attacks  against  the  Radical  Government, 
which  they  are  trying  to  bring  down. 

«The  Danish  government  or  Rigsdag  has,  one 
might  say,  based  their  demands  on  the  fifth  para- 
graph of  the  Prague  Peace  Treaty,  which  states  that 
Prussia  should  return  to  Denmark  the  part  of  South 
Jutland  which  was  inhabited  by  Danes.  This  para- 
graph, however,  turned  out  to  be  only  a  «scrap  of 
paner.)  The  question  is  now  again  active,  thanks 
to  Wilson,  and  a  committee  of  Danes  in  South  Jut- 
land has  made  a  proposal  regarding  the  future  bor- 
der, which  agrees  with  the  view  of  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment, and  has  been  accepted  by  the  Danish 
Rigsdag. 

"However,  the  Danish  population  in  southern 
Schleswig  also  wants  to  be  reunited  with  Denmark. 
The  population  here  is  composed  mostly  of  Germans 
with  a  few  Danish  settlements.  This  part  will  un- 
doubtedly, if  it  comes  to  a  vote,  go  to  Germany.  The 
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conservative  party  in  Denmark  is  of  the  opinion 
that  this  land  must  be  taken  from  Germany.  Na- 
tionaltidende,  Vort  Land,  and  other  conservative 
papers  have  started  a  great  campaign  in  order  to 
achieve  this. «  There  has  been  especially  much  agi- 
tation about  the  city  of  Flensburg,  which  is  absolute- 
ly German.  The  conservatives  have  even  called  the 
members  of  the  government  Jews  who  would  sell 
their  own  brothers,  because  they  do  not  want  these 
German  districts. 

«The  Danish  government  however  has  now  sent 
a  representation  to  the  Peace  Conference,  and  it  will 
undoubtedly  not  be  very  long  before  this  question 
is  settled.» 

In  regard  to  the  vote  to  be  taken  in  Middle 
Schleswig  the  Stockholms  Tidningen,  January  29, 
says:  «In  a  telegram  from  the  German  Foreign 
Minister  to  Copenhagen,  the  former  has  proposed 
that  an  inter-Scandinavian  commission  shall  be 
created  which  will  take  over  the  government  in 
Schleswig  with  headquarters  in  Flensburg,  until  the 
boundary  question  is  settled  between  Denmark  and 
Germany. 

«This  proposal  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with 
a  demand,  expressed  by  the  Danes,  that  Flensburg 
should  be  evacuated  by  both  German  troops  and 
civic  authorities,  and  that  the  government  should  be 
taken  over  by  a  neutral  commission  for  a  period  of 
six  to  eight  weeks  until  the  vote  of  the  people  has 
taken  place. 

«If  the  Peace  Commission  does  not  place  any 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  neutral  commission  to 
take  over  the  government  temporarily — and  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  it  will — the  Danes  in  Flensburg 
will  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  express  themselves, 
which  under  German  influence  would  seem  to  be 
impossible.)) 

The  Norwegian  Dagbladet,  January  28,  dis- 
cusses the  question  at  some  length  and  takes  the 
view  of  the  Radical  or  Government  party  of  Den- 
mark. It  says:  ((Questions  which  concern  the  set- 
tlement of  boundary  disputes  in  which  a  mixed  pop- 
ulation is  involved,  are  always  difficult,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  find  a  solution  which  from  a  national 
standpoint  is  ideal,  for  there  will  always  be  dissatis- 
fied elements  on  both  sides  of  the  line. 

«The  nationality  question  in  Schleswig-Holstein 
is  an  old  one.  While  Holstein  has  always  been  Ger- 
man, Schleswig  has  always  been  Danish,  but  a 
vicious  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Danish  King — who 
was,  however,  more  German  than  Dane — had  the  re- 
sult of  alienating  the  German  elements  in  Schleswig 
more  and  more  from  Denmark.  The  Danes  in  1848 
used  force  to  maintain  themselves,  and  this  was  in 
later  years  used  as  an  argument  by  the  Germans. 
But  in  1864  the  Danes  lost  both  of  the  grand  duchies 
to  Germany. 

«In  the  more  than  50  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  that  event  the  Germans  have  not  rested  a 
minute.  By  immigration,  by  purchase  and  by  every 
means  of  chicanery  they  have  sought  to  make  the 
Danish  Schleswigers  into  good  children  of  the  great 
Fatherland. 

«We  are  now  confronted  by  the  fact  that  part 
of  Schleswig  is  wholly  Danish  and  the  population  of 
northern  Schleswig;  has,  through  representatives, 
stated  that  they  wish  their  southern  line  to  run  ap- 
proximately due  west  from  the  City  of  Flensburg. 
Norh  of  this  line  everything  is  Danish  and  would 
vote  for  reunion  with  Denmark.  It  seemed  as  if 
there  should  be  no  further  discussion  and  on  the  23rd 


of  October,  1918,  the  Rigsdag  expressed  itself  for  a 
solution  of  this  problem  on  purely  national  grounds 
with  the  boundary  line  as  indicated  above. 

((However,  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  districts 
in  middle  Schleswig  where  the  Danes  play  a  part, 
and  unquestionably  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  allow 
a  vote  to  be  taken  there  also  to  determine  their  al- 
legiance, and  these  Danes  have  raised  an  agitation 
to  this  effect.  In  this  connection  a  division  may  be 
effected — but  not  with  the  city  of  Flensburg  which 
is  the  chief  town  of  this  region,  and  which  was  at 
one  time  wholly  Danish  and  is  now  almost  entirely 
German.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  regarded  by  the 
Danes  in  a  sentimental  light  as  a  seat  of  Danish  cul- 
ture and  memories.  This  agitation  in  and  around 
Flensburg  has  awakened  the  greatest  interest  in 
Denmark  also.  The  Danes  of  Flensburg  have  even 
entered  into  an  illegal  understanding  with  the  pres- 
ent conservative  elements  in  Denmark  who  are  seek- 
ing to  push  the  present  Government  off  its  feet. 
They  wish  to  secure  a  greater  part  of  Schleswig  than 
is  really  Danish  and  to  this  end  are  applying  to  the 
Peace  Conference — where  there  are  many  men  who 
are  willing  to  listen  to  any  voices  which  seek  to  dis- 
parage Germany. 

«It  will  be  dangerous  for  Denmark,  and  for  the 
whole  of  Scandinavia,  for  her  to  include  any  dis- 
tinctly German  elements  in  her  domain.  Time  and 
time  again,  history  has  shown  that  such  a  cause 
leads  to  unrest  and  uncertainty;  time  and  time 
again  it  has  led  to  war — which  may  be  repeated 
again  to  the  danger  of  the  whole  north.)) 

ALLIED  PRESS— ITALIAN 

!  The  Peace  Conference  and  the  German  Colonies 

The  Stampa  (Turin,  Giolitti's  organ,  January 
31),  referring  to  the  Decision  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence in  regard  to  the  German  colonies,  calls  it 
«Wilson's  second  success  at  the  Conference.))  The 
Corriere  d'ltalia  (Rome,  Catholic,  February  1)  speaks 
of  it  as  «anotlier  triumph  for  Wilson.    .    .    .  The 
decision  taken  cannot  but  receive  Italy's  most  cor- 
dial consent.    .    .    .»    During  the  discussion  «the 
attittude  of  the  Italian  delegates  seemed  to  lean  to- 
ward the  Wilson  thesis  rather  than  the  Anglo- 
|  French..)    The  Idea  Nazionale  (Rome,  Nationalist, 
January  31),  in  an  article  from  its  Paris  correspond- 
ent, speaks  of  ((Italy's  position  on  the  colonial  ques- 
tion.   .    .    .    Italy — which  has  no  direct  requests 
regarding  the  distribution  of  the  German  colonies, 
but  has  prepared  her  African  programme  in  view  of 
the  increases  of  other  nations  after  the  division  of 
the  enemy  colonies — Italy  exercised  a  persuasive  in- 
fluence between  the  opposite  factions;  and  in  this 
|  connection,  much  significance  attaches  to  the  private 
!  conference  he!d  yesterday  morning  after  the  morn- 
ing session,  between  Wilson,  Sonnino  and  Lloyd 
George.))    Polastir,  writing  in  the  Epoca  (Rome,  Or- 
lando's  organ,   February   1),    says    that  «Lloyd 
j  George's  intervention  was   decisive.    .    .    .  The 
communique  says  that  the  solution  was  provisional, 
but  very  few  are  of  this  mind,  considering  the  signal 
importance  of  the  event. »    This  paper  on  the  same 
:  date  published  a  manchette: — ((diplomatic  action  at 
i  the  conference :    delegates  go  round  the  difficulties, 
so  as  to  leave  them  to  be  so^ed  (by  those  who  come 
after. i  » 

The  Secolo  (Milan,  Conservative,  February  1) 
considers  the  decision  «the  first  victorious  affirma- 
tion of  the  League  of  Nations.))  Mario  Borsa,  writ- 
ing to  this  paper  from  Paris,  says;  «the  decision 
taken  by  the  Committee  of  Ten  regarding  the  Ger- 
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man  colonies  and  the  occupied  Turkish  territories 
oi  Asia  Minor  produced  lively  satisfaction  in  Amer- 
ican circles.    Now,  this  satisfaction  is  understood  | 
when  we  consider  that  what  Wilson  has  succeeded  j 
in  getting  accepted,  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  j 
the  League  of  Nations.  This  is  not  a  trifling  success,  j 
Indeed,  what  is  the  first  instinctive  and  strongest  op-  I 
position  that  was  raised  by  the  concept  of  the  League  ! 
of  Nations?   This:   that  the  formation  and  working 
of  this  League  would  necessarily  imply  the  more  or 
less  partial  the  more  or  less  disguised  renunciation 
of  national  sovereignty.   Now,  this  sacrifice    .    .  . 
has  been  made     .    .    .    It  is  no  longer  possible  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  the  League  of  Nations;  it  is  | 
not  only  born,  but  is  already  functioning.)' 

The  Mattino,  (Naples,  February  2),  points  out 
that:    «The  American  delegation  firmly  insisted  on 
its  point  of  view:    the  internationalization  of  the 
German  colonies  and  the  delegation  of  their  admin-  ! 
istration  by  nations  chosen  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

.  .  The  American  project  partakes  of  the  supe-  j 
rior  moral  character  recognizable  in  the  whole  Wil- 
sonian  concept  of  politics,  but  sins,  as  usual,  in  the 
application  of  specific  details.  The  project  of  inter- 
nationalizing the  colonies  has  two  distinct  disadvan- 
tages, which  resolve  themselves  into  an  error  against 
justice;  it  is  not  retroactive  and  it  takes  no  account 
of  the  future.  Regarding  retroaction,  it  recognizes 
the  accomplished  fact  of  occupations  anterior  to  the 
war,  but  even  in  this  respect  is  not  complete,  inas- 
much as  it  does  not  recognise  the  German  occupa- 
tion; on  the  contrary  it  destroys  it.»  This  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  «penalty  inflicted  on  Germany.)) 

As  regards  the  future,  European  penetration  in 
lands  still  barbarous  is  going  to  continue  after  the 
war.  The  League  of  Nations  cannot  oppose  this,  be- 
cause by  so  doing,  it  would  militate  against  its  civil- 
izing mission.    «Then,  what  will  it  do?   Will  it  let 
all  future  penetration  be  carried  on  independently  of 
its  presence  and  its  action,  itself  being  restricted  to 
the  mere  administration  of  the  ex-German  Colo- 
nies?))   This  idea  seems  absurd;  consequently  we 
must  suppose  that  the  programme  comprises  «an 
association  which  must  tend  to  give  an  international 
guarantee  to  the  development  of  European  penetra- 
tion.   .    .    .    Viewed  in  this  way,  the  Wilson  pro- 
gramme clothes  itself  with  a  grandiose  light  of  jus- 
tice, which  makes  us  forget  the  little  difficulties  of 
detail  and  all  the  repugnances  which,  with  the  old 
views  of  definite  colonial  conquest  entertained  in 
Europe,  accompany  the  interpretation  of  the  colo- 
nial idea.  Viewed  in  this  way,  the  programme  is  ac- 
ceptable to  all  those  nations,  which,  like  Italy,  have 
seen  in  their  colonies,  instead  of  immediate  and  di- 
rect profits,  the  extension  of  their  prestige  and  the 
diffusion  of  their  civilization,  which  constitutes  the 


very  essence  of  prestige  itself.  Therefore,  it  will  be 
most  acceptable  to  Italy,  because  this  diffusion  is 
guaranteed  her  in  the  Wilson  scheme,  or  better  slilS, 
in  its  practical  application,  and  Italy  is  to  have  her 
legitimate  part  in  the  distribution  of  the  present  and 
future  mandates.    .    .  .» 

The  Giornale  d'ltalia  (Rome,  Sonnino's  organ, 
February  1)  also  prints  the  following  article  from 
its  special  Paris  correspondent:   « Wilson  does  not 
lose  time;  on  the  contrary,  he  runs  ahead  of  events. 
Hardly  had  the  principle  of  the  League  of  Nations 
been  proclaimed  by  the  Conference    .    .    .  when 
the  President  begins  to  propose  solutions  of  territo- 
rial problems  on  the  basis  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Such  is  Wilson's  faith  in  his  ideal,  and  so  great  is  his 
will  to  realise  it,  that  he  presupposes  that  this  new 
instrument  of  international  right  is  already  existing, 
and  demands  the  immediate  use  of  it.    .    .    .  Wit- 
son's  proposal  changes  the  basis  of  the  plans  of  par- 
tition agreed  upon,  principally  between  France  and 
England,  with  which  there  was  naturally  connected 
the  right  for  Italy  to  obtain  compensation,  on  the 
basis  of  the  well-known  clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Lon- 
don. As  yet  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  Wilson's 
proposal    ...    at  present  accepted  by  the  con- 
ference, will  actually  go  into  effect,  and  what  conse- 
quences this  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  German 
colonies  will  have  upon  our  colonial  interests.   .   .  . 
Confronted  by  this  latest  element,  by  these  un- 
thought-of  solutions  of  horny  problems,  by  this  un- 
foreseen metamorphosis  in  international  law,  all  the 
governments  of  Europe  remain  perplexed;  but  the 
propulsive  energy  of  America  seems  more  efficient 
than  it  was  generally  foreseen  to  be. 

«It  is  not  easy  to  resist  certain  ideas  which  have 
the  fascination  of  disinterestedness  and  equity;  it  is 
the  difficulty  of  realizing  them  which  very  often  of- 
fers a  point  of  support  to  the  realistic  tendency  to 
resist  idealistic  exaltation.  Still,  Lloyd  George, 
whom  one  would  have  believed  the  most  fervent  ad- 
vocate of  realism,  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  oppose 
the  Wilson  solution,  even  though  the  representatives 
of  the  British  Dominions  showed  themselves  very 
slightly  enthusiastic  about  it.  And  besides,  it  was 
not  only  yesterday  that  there  was  remarked  an  open 
propensity  in  Lloyd  George  not  to  antagonize  Wil- 
son. By  what  equilibrium  of  forces,  to  us  unknown, 
is  Lloyd  George,  in  the  depth  of  his  democratic  soul, 
struck  by  American  ideas?  Or  is  he  concerned  not 
to  displease  the  masses  of  the  people  in  England? 
Or,  finally,  has  some  agreement  been  made  between 
Lloyd  George  and  Wilson,  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
first  supports  the  idealism  of  the  second,  and  the  sec- 
ond consents  to  interpret  in  a  manner  not  very  dis- 
similar to  the  first,  the  well-known  theme  of  the 
freedom  of  the  seas?  The  fact  is,  that  in  various 
questions,  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  powers  have  ap- 
peared unexpectedly  in  harmony.    .    .  .» 
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Rumanian  Claims  at  the  Peace  Conference 

The  Peace  Conference  met  on  February  1.  The 
Rumanian  delegates,  Mr.  Bratiano  and  Mr.  Mishu, 
were  introduced.  Mr.  Bratiano  made  a  statement  of 
the  Rumanian  claims. 

The  most  complicated  portion  of  the  Rumanian 
question  is  that  which  concerns  the  Banat.  The 
clearest  resume  of  this  is  found  in  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  February  2:  «The  question  of  the  Banat 
is  complex.  The  province  which  is  called  by  this 
name  was  divided  into  three  districts  or  comitats  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Hungary.  The  comitat  of  Crasno- 
Severin,  to  the  east,  borders  on  Rumania  and  be- 
longs geographically  to  the  Carpathians.  It  is  in- 
habited mostly  by  Rumanians:  out  of  a  population 
of  467,000,  340,000  are  Rumanians.  This  region 
should  naturally  belong  to  Rumania.  The  comitat 
of  Temesvar,  which  borders  on  it  and  is  in 
the  plain,  has  a  mixed  population.  Of  the  500,000 
inhabitants,  170,000  are  Rumanians,  166,000  are  Ger- 
mans, 79  to  80,000  are  Serbians  and  approximately 
the  same  number  are  Magyars.  The  comitat  of 
Torontal,  in  the  plain,  is  situated  in  the  angle  of  the 
Danube,  the  Theiss  and  the  Maros.  Out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  over  600,000  inhabitants  there  are  approxi- 
mately 220,000  Serbians,  167,000  Germans,  128,000 
Magyars  and  90,000  Rumanians.)) 

Mr.  Bratiano  demands  the  whole  of  the  Banat 
for  his  country,  but  the  Paris  papers  are  practically 
unanimous  in  objecting  to  such  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  Commenting  on  this  question  the  Temps, 
February  2,  states :  «If  one  merely  looks  at  the  map 
the  question  of  the  Banat  appears  to  be  a  secondary 
one.  In  proportion  to  the  vast  territories  which 
Rumania  will  acquire  in  Transylvania  and  in  Bes- 
sarabia, in  proportion  to  the  great  Kingdom  now  be- 
ing constituted  by  the  Serbians,  the  Croatians  and 
the  Slovenes,  the  two  contested  comitats  of  Temes- 
*»w  and  Torontal  occupy  a  limited  space.  (The 
contest  centers  around  these  two  former  Hungarian 
districts  and  not  around  the  whole  of  the  Banat). 
The  region  which  is  being  disputed  contains  neither 
a  first  class  city,  nor  any  of  that  mining  wealth 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  Czeeho-Polish  conflict  in 
Silesia.  However,  there  are  serious  reasons  for  the 
passionate  interest  which  the  Rumanians  and  Serbi- 
ans take  in  ths  queston. 

«For  the  Rumanians  it  is  a  matter  of  principle: 
it  is  a  question  of  knowing  whether  a  Slavic  state 
shall  be  permitted  to  cross  the  Tisza  and  the  Danube 
or  whether  these  two  great  ditches  are  to  form  a 
frontier  between  the  Slavs  and  the  Rumanians.  The 
head  of  the  Rumanian  Government,  Mr.  Bratiano, 
has  been  working  since  1915  in  order  to  obtain  the 
Tisza  and  the  Danube  as  a  frontier;  this  was  the  pol- 
icy of  Rumania  when  she  entered  the  war  in  1916 
and  it  is  in  the  name  of  this  same  policy  that  Mr. 
Bratiano  returned  to  power  at  the  end  of  1918.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Serbians  cannot  climb  the  hills 
which  surround  Belgrade  without  seeing,  stretched 
out  at  their  feet  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube,  the 
contested  region  of  the  Banat.  They  only  have  to 
cross  the  river  in  order  to  find  in  this  region  cities 
and  villages  inhabited  by  their  compatriots.    .    .  . 


« Were  one  to  listen  only  to  sentiment,  the  prob- 
lem would  appear  to  be  insoluble  but  fortunately  it 
becomes  simpler  if,  imitating  the  mathematicians 
who  resort  to  a  «change  of  variable)),  we  state  the 
equation  in  functions  of  mutual  interest.  Ruma- 
nians and  South  Slavs  have  a  common  interest  which 
exceeds  everything:  they  must  live  on  good  terms 
with  each  other.  Germanic,  Magyar  and  Bulgarian 
rancor  is  watching  both  of  them.  A  long  period  of 
peace  is  necessary  in  order  that  each  of  the  two 
countries  may  repair  the  devastations  caused  by 
war,  and  organize  their  national  unity.  They  will 
obtain  this  peace  only  if  they  remain  united.  Thus 
the  strategic  considerations  which  have  been 
brought  forward  by  both  parties  must  pass  into  the 
background. 

«If  the  Rumanians  and  the  Slavs  were  to  be  con- 
demned to  a  permanent  rivalry  it  would  be  a  capital 
question  to  know  whether  the  Slavs  should  stop  at 
the  Danube,  impassable  to  tanks,  or  whether  Bel- 
grade should  be  protected  by  a  glacis  sufficiently 
wide  so  that  the  shells  of  no  Bertha  could  cross  it. 
But  since  the  Yugo-Slavic  State  and  the  Rumanian 
State  are  obliged  to  lean  upon  each  other,  it  is  wrong 
to  permit  one's  self  to  be  influenced  by  these  military 
arguments,  and  the  passions  which  they  arouse  must 
be  held  in  check.  For  the  very  security  of  the  two 
nations  the  best  solution  for  their  dispute  is  the  one 
which  will  leave  the  least  regret  and  the  least  sub- 
ject for  quarrel.  .  .  The  political  realities  as  they 
exist  today  must  be  frankly  faced,  and  peace  can 
only  be  durable  if  it  satisfies  the  populations  whose 
fate  is  being  decided.  Let  an  attempt  be  made  to 
satisfy,  as  much  as  possible,  the  populations  which 
form  the  majority  in  the  two  regions  of  the  Danube: 
the  region  where  the  Rumanians  predominate  and 
the  region  where  the  Serbians  predominate.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  tracing  an  artificial  frontier.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  other  natural  frontiers 
than  those  formed  by  mountains  or  rivers.  The 
limits  which  correspond  to  the  will  of  the  inhabit- 
ants and  which  will  be  a  stable  equilibrium  between 
two  forces  of  national  attraction  are  likewise  nat- 
ural. It  is  one  of  these  natural  limits  which  must  be 
discovered  in  the  Banat.  This  can  only  be  arrived 
at  by  compromising  and  by  feeling  one's  way.  If, 
with  the  help  of  the  Great  Powers,  the  Rumanian 
and  Yugo-Slavic  Governments  can  agree,  it  will  be 
the  most  expeditious  means  of  arriving  at  a  solu- 
tion.)) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  same  opinion  as 
to  the  value  of  natural  frontiers  is  expressed  by  Au- 
guste  Gauvain  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  February 
2:  «The  Rumanian  Government,  in  whose  name  Mr. 
Bratiano  spoke  yesterday,  claims  the  whole  of  the 
Banat  which  it  considers  as  an  ethnological,  eco- 
nomic, geographic,  and  some  even  say  historic,  unitv. 
We  know  what  it  is  ethnologically.  Economically 
the  three  comitats  in  the  plain  and  in  the  mountain 
complete  each  other.  But  if  one  part  is  granted  to 
Rumania  and  the  other  to  Serbia  each  one  will  enter 
into  a  State  which  is  well  constituted  economically, 
and  where  it  will  develop  normallv.  Geographically 
the  Danube,  the  Theiss  and  the  Maros  are  beautiful 
frontiers  according  to  the  map.    In  fact,  however. 
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rivers  unite  as  much  as  they  separate.  From  our 
point  of  view  we  do  not  believe  very  much  m  the 
military  value  of  these  «ditches.»  .  .  .  It  seems 
just  to  "look  for  the  ethnological  boundary  rather 
than  the  so-called  natural  frontier.  .  .  The  ques- 
tion is  not  merely  military.  It  touches  the  most  sen- 
sitive national  nerves.  It  is  therefore  necessary  m 
the  interest  of  both  countries  and  in  the  interest  ol 
the  maintenance  of  general  peace  that  it  should  be 
solved  amicably  and  leave  no  rancor  behind  it. » 

The  necessity  for  a  compromise  is  likewise  em- 
phasized in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  February  2: :  «The  so- 
called  unity  of  the  Banat  is  only  a  name.  It  the  Ru- 
manians invoke  history,  history  will  answer  that  the 
Banat  was  peopled  by  Serbians  fleeing  before  Islam, 
and  that  it  gave  to  Serbia  a  great  number  of  famous 
citizens.  ...  It  is  best,  therefore,  to  consult  the 
actual  will  of  the  people.  This  is  what  Serbia  de- 
sires. She  is  ready  to  accept  a  plebiscite.  .  .  .  The 
Serbians  do  not  question  the  loyalty  which  the  Ru- 
manians have  shown  the  Entente,  but  did  not  they 
themselves  excel  all  other  nations,  since  even  the 
comrlete  occupation  of  their  country  could  not  de- 
cide them  to  abandon  the  struggle.  They  likewise 
deserve  to  be  treated  with  consideration.  Can  they 
be  expected  to  consent  to  leave  their  capital  under 
the  cannon  of  their  neighbors,  even  if  these  neigh- 
bors are  friends?  The  Serbian  section  of  the  Banat 
is  the  indispensable  bulwark  to  the  security  of  Bel- 
grade. .  .  .  Fortunately  we  note  that  the  Serbian 
and  Rumanian  Governments  are  animated  by  a  con- 
ciliatory spirit.  They  remember  that  they  have  been 
companions  in  arms,  and  they  do  not  forget  that  to 
live  on  good  terms  with  each  other  will  be  the  best 
guarantee  for  their  common  prosperity..) 

The  Figaro,  February  2,  reviews  both  the  Ru- 
manian and  the  Serbian  claims  and  comes  out 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  greater  Rumania:  «It  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  Allies  to  see  constituted  m  Eastern 
Europe,  hitherto  so  turbulent  and  so  chaotic,  a  na- 
tion as  strong  and  as  flourishing  as  possible,  one 
which  will  represent  there  a  principle  of  order  and 
of  quiet.  Europe  needs  above  all  peace  and  bread. 
Before  the  war  Rumania  was  one  of  the  granaries 
of  Europe.   She  will  shortly  become  one  again.)) 

The  Petit  Parisien,  February  3,  gives  the  follow- 
ing resume  of  the  other  territories  which  Rumania 
demands:  «In  addition  to  the  Banat,  and  by  virtue 
of  the  Treaty  of  August  17,  1916,  which  granted  her 
this  province,  Rumania  claims  Transylvania— that 
is  to  say,  the  regions  situated  to  the  west  of  the 
Transylvanian  Alps  and  which  her  armies  invaded 
at  the  beginning  of  her  intervention— likewise  Buko- 
wina,  which  borders  on  Galicia.  Bukowina  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Bussian  armies  on  two  occa- 
sions: in  1915*and  in  1916.  The  Rumanians  are  in 
contact  there  with  the  Ruthenians,  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  delineation  of  the  races  will  be  effected  in 

this  country. 

«The  Rumanian  Government  intends  to  keep 
Bessarabia  which  fell  to  her  after  the  Treaty  of 
Bucharest  in  1918.    .    .  . 

(-Mr.  Bratiano  likewise  requests  that  the  sover- 
eignty of  his  country  be  completely  re-established 
along  the  northern  Dobroudja  which  has  belonged 
to  Rumania  since  1878,  and  along  the  southern  Do- 
broudja which  Bulgaria  was  forced  to  cede  in  1913. » 

The  Temps,  February  3,  sums  up  as  follows  the 
frontiers  which  would  bound  Rumania  if  all  her 
claims  were  to  be  granted:  «The  frontiers  which  the 
Rumanian  Government  is  demanding  arc  easy  to 
find  on  the  map.   To  the  north  of  the  Banat    .    .  . 


they  leave  the  course  of  the  Theiss  a  little  below  its 
confluence  with  the  Maros,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  to  the  Magyars  the  City  of  Szegedin.  From 
there  the  limit  of  the  Rumanian  State  would  be 
traced  almost  in  a  straight  line  toward  the  northeast, 
avoiding  Debreczen,  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the 
Tisza  and  of  the  Szamos.    Having  joined  the  Tisza 
the  frontier  would  follow  the  upper  course  of  this 
river  as  far  as  the  Carpathians  which  separate  Hun- 
gary from  Galicia;  it  would  then  follow  along  the 
present  frontier  of  these  two  countries,  then  it  would 
run  along  the  frontier  of  Galicia  and  Bukowina— 
which  in  this  region  is  marked  by  the  course  of  the 
Cseremos.  Near  the  spot  where  the  Cseremos  joins 
the  Pruth  the  frontier  of  Bukowina  goes  toward  the 
north  as  far  as  the  Dniester;  the  new  Rumanian 
frontier  would  do  likewise  and  it  would  follow  the 
Dniester  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea,  taking  into  the  Ru- 
manian State  the  whole  of  Bukowina  and  of  Bessa- 
rabia.   The  Rumanian  shores  along  the  Black  Sea 
would  thus  stretch  from  the  approaches  of  Varna — 
according  to  the  plan  accepted  by  the  Bulgarians  in 
1913— to  about  fifty  kilometers  from  Odessa.  Thus 
Rumania,  with  a  population  of  15  to  17,009,000 
would  be  in  complete  possession  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube.» 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  claims  (Press  Review, 
February  9),  the  Paris  papers  devote  more  space  to 
an  account  of  the  demands  than  to  comment.  Those 
papers  which  discuss  the  question,  however,  strongly 
favor  the  Rumanian  cause  and  express  their  hor>es 
of  seeing  Rumania  made  a  strong  power  in  the  Bal- 
kans. The  Evenement,  February  9,  sees  in  a  greater 
Rumania  «the  rampart  of  the  Latins  in  the  east  of 
Europe.» 

The  Temps  openly  favors  the  granting  of  the 
Rumanian  claims  and  expresses  itself  as  follows  m 
its  edition  of  February  3:  ((Saturated  with  territories, 
occupied  in  a  work  of  interior  consolidation,  Greater 
Rumania  can  be  a  stabilizing  element  in  the  world 
of  tomorrow.  She  can  be,  so  to  speak,  the  western 
power  of  the  Orient.  The  Bulgarians  will  object  to 
this,  for  the  presence  of  such  a  strong  neighbor  will 
probably  prevent  them  from  declaring  war  for  the 
fourth  time.  This,  however,  is  only  one  more  reason 
for  the  nations  who  desire  peace  to  favor  a  large 
Rumanian  state.  France,  which  has  so  many  rea- 
sons for  loving  Rumania,  does  not  hesitate  to  formu- 
late this  wish. 

«We  must  not  forget  the  lessons  of  the  great  con- 
flict which  has  just  terminated.  Why  did  the  war 
last  so  long?  Why  did  so  many  of  our  men  die . 
It  is  in  a  great  measure  because  Rumania  did  not 
have  its  freedom  of  action.  In  the  spring  of  1915. 
when  the  Entente  were  urging  the  Rumanians  to 
ioin  them,  what  did  M.  Bratiano  request?  (To  en- 
sure by  political  or  military  conditions,  the  situation 
of  Rumania  against  a  Bulgarian  aggression  and  to 
protect  her  against  a  war  on  two  fronts,  which  her 
geographical  situation  could  not  permit  her  to 
wage  On  August  17, 1916,  what  did  the  Allies  agree 
to  when  they  drew  up  the  military  convention  con- 
cerning the  entry  into  the  war  of  Rumania  within  a 
delay  of  eight  days?  In  Article  3,  it  was  stated 
<the  Allies  agree  to  precede  by  a  week  the  entry  into 
the  war  of  Rumania  by  an  offensive  of  the  armies  oi 
Salonica.  They  do  this  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
mobilization  and  the  concentration  of  all  the  Ruma- 
nian military  forces.  This  offensive  will  begin  Au- 
gust 7-°0  1916  >  However,  a  few  weeks  later  Ru- 
mania was  invaded  and  the  victory  of  the  Allies  was 
delayed  for  two  vears.  Why?  Above  all  because 
the  '.promised^  offensive  of  Salonica  had  not  been 
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sufficient  to  save  the  Rumanians  from  an  attack  on 
two  fronts. 

«If  it  is  desired  that  the  Greater  Rumania  of  to- 
morrow should  contribute  efficaciously  to  the  main- 
tenance of  international  order,  she  must  be  made  so 
powerful  that  she  will  no  longer  have  to  fear  such  a 
danger.  This  sentinel  of  peace  can  never  be  too 
powerfully  armed." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— SWISS 

The  Preliminaries  of  the  International  Socialist 

Conference 

The  International  Socialist  Conference  now  sit- 
ting in  Berne,  as  originally  planned,  was  to  take 
place  in  Lausanne  immediately  after  the  elections 
to  the  German  National  Assembly.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  set  a  more  definite  date,  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  where  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  the  j 
necessary  permission  to  hold  the  meeting.  This  feel- 
ing  was  well  founded,  for  the  municipality  of  Lau- 
sanne refused  to  allow  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  that 
city.  The  date  was  finally  set  for  January  27;  the 
place,  the  «Volkshaus»  in  Berne;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  change  the  date  to  February  3  because  some 
of  the  delegations  were  unable  to  arrive  before  then. 

Delegates  have  been  sent  from  practically  every 
country  where  socialism  plays  a  part  in  politics. 
None  have  gone,  however,  from  the  United  States 
and  Belgium.  The  Federations  of  Labor  of  these 
two  countries  refused  to  be  represented  because  they 
considered  that  the  Conference  would  be  under  the 
control  of  ultra-radical  or  Bolshevist  elements.  For 
the  very  opposite  reason — because  of  the  fear  that 
the  all  too  moderate  elements  (called  «Nationals»  or 
((Social  Patriots)))  would  prevail — the  Swiss  Social- 
ists split  on  the  question  of  sending  representatives 
to  the  Conference.  The  moderate  socialists  of  Swit- 
zerland, who  form  a  separate  party  under  the  name 
of  the  «Gruetliverein>>,  in  a  meeting  of  their  own 
voted  to  send  delegates.  The  executive  committee 
of  the  «Swiss  Social  Democratic  Party » — the  more 
radical  Socialists,  who  in  turn  are  subdivided  into 
a  Right  and  Left  of  their  own — also  met  (Berne,  Jan- 
uary 26)  to  decide  upon  the  question  of  representa- 
tion. In  this  meeting  by  a  vote  of  27  to  17  the  Right 
were  able  to  force  the  calling  of  an  extraordinary 
parliamentary  session  of  the  party  to  make  the  final 
decision.  In  this  session,  however  (February  2),  the 
ultra-radical  element  by  a  vote  of  238  to  147  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  the  motion  for  representation. 
As  a  result  of  this  decision,  Gustav  Mueller  resigned 
the  presidency  of  the  party,  and  the  ultra-radical 
Rheinhard  was  elected  his  successor. 

The  delegates  who  had  reached  Berne  by  Jan- 
uary 27  began  holding  informal  preliminary  discus- 
sions, in  which  they  were  joined  by  other  delegations 
as  they  arrived.  The  subjects  taken  up  in  the  meet- 
ings included:  Livonia,  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Saar 
Basin,  the  Left  Bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  League 
of  Nations. 

The  Swiss  Government  showed  a  wavering  and 
undecided  attitude  toward  the  admission  of  certain 
delegates  into  Switzerland.  On  January  28  the  Po- 
litical Department  issued  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  only  passports  which  would  be  vised  would 
be  those  of  delegates  who  could  prove  through  the 
Committee  on  Organization  of  the  Conference  that 
they  were  authorized  members  of  a  definite  party. 
The  following  day,  however,  the  Swiss  Cabinet  gave 
to  the  Conference  Committee  the  guarantee  that  the 
passports  of  all  appointed  delegates  would  be  vised. 


including  those  of  Adlcr  (German-Austria)  and  Lor- 
riot  (France),  who  had  been  denied  entrance  intt 
the  country. 

An  International  Labor  Congress  is  meeting  in 
Berne  coincident  with  the  Socialist  Conference;  but 
the  sessions  of  the  two  are  held  separately. 

the  purpose  of  the  conference 

Arthur  Henderson,  the  British  Labor  leader,  and 
Camille  Huysman  of  Belgium,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
ternationale, arrived  in  Berne  in  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary, to  make  the  necessary  preparations  and  or- 
ganize the  Conference.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
Henderson  issued  the  following  statement  on  the 
reasons  for  the  two  Conferences,  Busier  Nachrichten, 
January  22:  «The  proposal  to  hold  an  International 
Labor  and  Socialist  Congress  at  the  same  time  that 
the  official  Peace  Conference  should  be  sitting  was 
first  made  by  the  members  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  Toward  the  end  of  November,  1914, 
hardly  four  months  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
this  proposal  was  unanimously  passed  by  the  Labor 
Conference  of  Philadelphia.  This  meeting  adopted 
the  view  that  the  warring  peoples  had  the  right  to 
settle  their  own  war  policy,  and  that  for  this  reason 
American  Labor  should  reserve  for  itself  a  share  in 
any  final  deliberations  which  should  take  place. 
The  proposal  confined  itself  entirely  to  questions  of 
world  organization  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  the 
means  of  building  a  lasting  peace. 

«The  Inter-Allied  Socialist  and  Labor  Confer- 
ence in  London,  in  February,  1918,  adopted  a  reso- 
lution drawn  up  by  Albert  Thomas  (France).  Emil 
Vandervelde  (Belgium)  and  Arthur  Henderson  (Eng- 
land), to  organize  a  Socialist  and  Labor  Conference 
which  should  sit  at  the  same  time  as  the  official 
Peace  Conference.    A  conference  held  last  Septem- 
ber adopted  President  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points  and 
approved  the  holding  of  an  International  Labor 
Congress  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place  as 
the  official  Socialist  Conference,  both  being  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  peace  conditions.   It  was  also 
agreed  that  Gompers  (United  States)  should  be  teken 
into  the  special  committee  then  consisting  of  Hen- 
i  derson,  Vandervelde  and  Thomas.   The  Conference 
proposal  was  adopted  by  the  Labor  Party  of  Great 
Britain,  bv  the  trade  unions,  by  the  Labor  Parties 
and  socialist  organizations  of  the  autonomous  Brit- 
ish dominions,  and  by  the  oganizations  of  the  United 
States,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Serbia,  Portugal,  Ru- 
mania and  Greece.    All  the  socialist  parties  of  the 
neutral  countries  and  of  the  territories  occupied  by 
the  Central  Powers  likewise  agreed  to  the  decision.)) 
The  Tribune  de  Geneve,  January  22,  further 
summarizes  the  views  expressed  in  an  interview  by 
Henderson  on  the  probable  program  of  the  Con- 
gress: clt  should  certainly  pronounce  in  favor  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  "and  of  the  suppression 
of  tariff  barriers.    It  should  protest  energetically 
against  all  intervention  by  the  Allies  in  Russia,  and 
obtain  the  immediate  retirement  from  that  country 
of  the  Entente's  troops.    It  should  demand  that 
Russia  be  represented  at  the  Peace  Conference.  The 
Bolshevists  should  be  authorized  to  clear  themselves 
of  the  accusations  against  them.    Henderson  will 
propose  to  the  Berne  Conference  the  nomination  of 
a  commission  which  ought  to  be  recognized  by  the 
Allied  countries  and  which  would  be  authorized  to 
conduct  an  impartial  investigation  in  Russia. 

«With  regard  to  Germany,  Henderson  declared 
that  the  Allies  should  not  proceed  with  the  intention 
of  crushing  this  country  but  should  bear  in  mind  all 
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that  Germany  has  accomplished  in  the  cause  of 
European  civilization." 

HENDERSON  AND  HUYSMAN 

The  Tribune  de  Lausanne,  January  22,  in  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  Conference  touches  on  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  the  two  main  organizers,  who  are  expected 
to  dominate  its  meetings.  ((Henderson  is  thoroughly 
representative  of  the  English  people.  His  influence 
over  assemblies  must  be  very  considerable,  for  pro- 
digious oratorical  successes  are  attributed  to  him. 
He  is  truly  the  son  of  his  own  deeds.  Born  at  Glas- 
gow in  1863,  an  iron  worker,  he  made  his  brilliant 
entry  into  political  life  at  the  age  of  thirty  as  a  town 
councillor  in  Newcastle.  Councillor  in  Durham  in 
1896  and  in  Darlington  the  following  year,  he  be- 
came mayor  of  his  own  city  in  1903  and  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Commons  the  same  year.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet  in  1915,  and 
of  the  War  Cabinet  in  the  following  year,  but  re- 
signed in  order  to  devote  himself  completely  to  the 
social  work  which  he  originally  undertook.  He  re- 
mained, however,  a  Privy  Councillor  of  the  King. 
He  was  for  thirty-six  years  a  member  of  the  Metal- 
lurgist Syndicate,  directing  various  branches  until 
he  was  chosen  president.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  his  three  sons  volunteered  in  the  army,  and  the 
oldest  of  the  three  fell  on  the  field  of  honor  in  1916. 
Henderson  is  today  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  labor 
organization  which  numbers  3,000,000  members. 

«Dr.  Camille  Huysman,  though  the  son  of  a  la- 
borer, is  a  university  graduate.  He  is  a  Belgian  and 
was  born  in  1871  at  Liege,  in  which  city  he  pursued 
all  his  studies.  He  is  a  doctor  of  philosophy  and  a 
distinguished  linguist.  Having  devoted  several  years 
to  teaching  and  to  journalism,  he  was  elected,  first, 
town  councillor,  and  later  deputy,  in  Brussels.  Af- 
ter the  invasion  of  Belgium,  he  remained  for  two 
years  in  Brussels  as  food  controller,  until  he  left  the 
country  for  Holland.  Here  in  the  camps  of  Zeist 
and  Hardei-nyck  32,000  people  were  interned,  lan- 
guising  in  idleness  and  discouragement.  Huysman 
created  in  these  camps  a  labor  college  which  soon 
counted  18,000  pupils.  From  this  vast  school  issued 
800  technical  professors  and  thousands  of  workmen 
qualified  in  all  professions,  while  3,000  illiterates 
were  taught  to  read  and  write. 

((Huysman  has  for  twenty  years  been  the  secre- 
tary, not  to  say  the  soul,  of  the  Internationale.)) 

THE  MODERATE  SOCIALIST  ATTITUDE 

Swiss  socialism  has  reflected  the  schism  be- 
tween moderates  and  radicals  which  the  war  caused 
in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  burning  point 
of  discussion  between  the  Socialist  Right  and  Left 
in  Switzerland  has  for  some  weeks  been  the  question 
of  whether  the  country  should  be  represented  at  the 
International  Socialist  Conference.  The  «Gruet- 
livcrein,»  which  is  the  moderate  party,  has  decided 
in  favor  of  representation.  Its  attitude  is  repre- 
sented as  follows:  (Gruetlianer,  January  23) :  «We 
have  alre  ady  outlined  our  attitude  toward  the  Inter- 
national Socialist  Congress.  Without  expecting  too 
much  from  these  meetings  which  are  taking  place 
so  very  soon  after  the  collapse  of  the  organized  mur- 
der of  peoples,  we  still  think  that  everyone  should 
greet  the  opportunity  which  is  offered  for  all  sides 
to  draw  nearer  to  one  another  once  more.  Every 
straightforward  socialist  will  be  thoroughly  alive  to 
such  an  opportunity  for  beginning  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  foundations  of  a  common  international 


labor  unity,  thereby  pointing  the  way  to  the  interna- 
tional control  of  labor  questions  and  the  creation  of 
laws  for  the  universal  protection  of  labor.  It  is  to- 
day no  longer  a  question  of  sympathies  and  antipa- 
thies, but  of  the  destiny  of  the  laboring  classes  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  among  whom  is  a  great  and 
crying  need  for  international  expression. 

«If  in  this  labor  movement  Zimmerwaldian  (rev- 
olutionary) influences  should  win  the  upper  hand, 
nothing  would  be  gained  for  the  cause  of  Labor, 
which  in  its  immense  majority  takes  its  stand  upon 
lawful  ground.  On  the  contrary,  machine  guns  and 
hand  grenades  would  soon  be  turned  against  our 
own  class  comrades:  for  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact 
that  reaction  from  below  is  always  more  terrible 
than  reaction  from  above.  This  realization  has  so 
firm  a  hold  on  the  labor  of  other  countries,  that  such 
men  as  Thomas,  Vandervelde,  Henderson,  Scheide- 
mann,  Branting,  etc.,  whom  the  Zimmerwaldians  are 
pleased  to  sneer  at  as  social  patriots,)  still  have  be- 
hind them  the  great  majority  of  laborers.)) 

RADICAL  SOCIALIST  ATTITUDE 

The  Berner  Gagwaeht,  the  official  paper  of  the 
((Social  Democratic  Party  of  Switzerland,))  which  is 
merely  the  left  wing  of  the  Swiss  Socialists,  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  gives  its  reasons  for  favoring  non-representa- 
tion in  the  Conference,  as  follows:  «There  are  in- 
deed enough  people  in  the  party  who  approve  of 
representation — at  least  among  the  leaders  and  the 
(trusties.)  But  there  are  not  many  among  the  la- 
borers themselves.  The  feelings  of  the  latter  suffi- 
ciently prevent  them  from  expecting  anything  from 
those  who  for  four  long  years  have  been  the  agents 
of  their  governments  and  have  driven  Labor  to  hold 
on  in  the  war  to  the  bitter  end,  thus  helping  to  send 
men  to  their  death.  It  is  only  too  possible  that  these 
men  are  still  today  the  agents  of  their  governments. 

«We  do  not  voice  this  suspicion  lightly  and 
glibly;  we  know  that  it  is  the  lowest  that  can  be  en- 
tertained of  a  social  democrat.  But  we  cannot  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  those  who  are  in  power  in  the 
Entente  have  allowed  to  go  as  delegates  to  this  In- 
ternational Socialist  Congress  only  those  men  who 
are  sailing  under  definite  and  compromising  colors.)) 

THE  ATriTUDE  OF  THE  BOURGEOISIE 

(Berner  Tagblatt,  January  24).  «The  Bour- 
geoisie will  notice  this  new  sign  of  the  inner  schism 
among  our  Socialists  not  without  a  certain  feeling 
of  satisfaction.  The  majority  is  not  on  the  side  of 
Grimm,  Plattcn  and  Schneider  (revolutionaries). 
But  it  is  not  courageous  enough  to  carry  through  the 
fight  against  the  violent  and  ruthless  dictatorship 
of  the  minority.  The  result  will  probabhy  be  that 
during  this  international  arrangement  the  Swiss 
Socialist  Party  will  sulk  in  a  corner.  The  opposi- 
tion has  driven  Mueller  to  the  wall.  But,  to  us 
Bourgeois,  this  attitude  gives  the  Conference  in 
Berne  a  new  aspect.  We  have  never  been  indiffer- 
ent to  reasonable  demands;  and  if  the  International 
Conference  succeeds  in  drawing  up  a  sound  and 
healthy  program,  we  shall  welcome  its  sessions.)) 

ALLIED   PRESS -ITALIAN 

Comments  on  the  Peace  Conference 

Most  of  the  important  Italian  papers  publish 
estimates  of  the  first  two  weeks'  work  of  the  Peace 
Conference.  Particularly  noticeable  are  the  com- 
ments on  the  influence  of  President  Wilson,  and  the 
Anglo-American  bloc. 

Some  papers  consider  that  the  work  is  not  pro- 
ceeding quite  as  rapidly  as  it  might,  but  they  explain 
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this  by  drawing  attention  to  the  supremely  difficult 
questions  that  are  being  discussed.  The  diplomats 
are  endeavoring  to  systematize  the  world  made 
chaotic  by  the  war.  Small  wonder,  then,  that,  as 
yet,  the  Conference  has  eliminated  certain  questions 
rather  than  solved  them.  (Idea  Nazionale,  Rome, 
Nationalist,  Januay  29).  The  same  paper  reminds 
the  plenipotentiaries  that  they  must  remember  that 
the  peoples  are  very  desirous  of  having  a  solution 
reached  as  soon  as  possible,  which  will  permit  a  re- 
turn to  reconstruction.  Deliberations,  rapid  rather 
than  perfect,  are  wanted;  perfection — unattainable 
in  matters  of  such  complexity — would  involve  a 
dangerous  slowness. 

The  Carrier e  della  Sera  (Milan,  Liberal),  Febru- 
ary 4,  declares:  «It  is  undeniable  that,  regarding 
practical  problems  demanding  a  material  solution, 
recourse  was  had  to  dilatory  measures.  .  .  .  The 
Committee  of  Ten  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of 
haste  or  thoughtlessness.))  However,  concerning 
other  results,  the  work  of  the  Conference  during  the 
last  two  weeks  ((must  appear  singularly  profitable 
and  significant.  Twenty  five  free  states  have  sol- 
emnly decided  to  unite  in  a  world  league;  the  com- 
mission has  been  created  which  is  to  compile  the 
Magna  Charta  of  the  stupendous  attempt.  Not  only 
this;— already  the  League  is  recognized  as  posses- 
sing a  positive  function,  and  a  sovereign  power  is 
granted  it  over  vast  territories  in  three  continents. 
The  league  comes  into  being,  the  heir  of  the  German 
colonial  possessions  and  the  Turkish  Empire.  The 
decision  taken  January  30  in  this  respect  constitutes 
an  historic  act  of  incalculable  consequences.)) 

The  Corriere  d'ltalia,  (Rome,  Catholic)  Janu- 
ary 29,  considers  a  «good  beginning))  has  been  made 
which  augurs  well  for  the  future  deliberations  of  the 
Conference.  The  paper  admits  it  was  skeptical 
about  the  Conference;  with  the  exception  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  it  seemed  as  if  none  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Great  Powers  was  convinced  of  the  prac- 
tical possibility  of  founding  the  League  of  Nations. 
Certain  discourses  of  Clemenceau  and  Pichon  in  the 
French  chamber  justified  this  scepticism,  as  it 
seemed  they  denoted  anything  but  a  spirit  favor- 
able to  Wilson's  idealism.  ...  In  the  three  de- 
cisions taken  thus  far,  ((Wilson's  influence  is  visi- 
ble and  tangible.))  The  decision  regarding  Russia, 
called  a  «coup  de  theatre»  by  the  French  press, 
shows  that  the  Conference  ((resolutely  abandoned 
that  warlike  mental  point  of  view  according  to 
which  all  questions,  including  the  Russian,  had  so 
far  been  treated.  This  abandonment  had  such  a 
symptomatic  value  that  there  are  people  who  are 
still  amazed  at  it.»  The  admonition  against  the  use 
of  force  in  territorial  matters,  was  «the  proclama- 
tion of  a  principle  whose  application  will  be  highly 
salutory.))  The  limitation  of  the  influence  of  minor 
states  at  the  Conference  is  a  proof  of  wisdom,  as 
some  of  the  greatest  difficulties  (even,  possibly, 
another  recourse  to  arms)  arise  from  the  conflict- 
ing interests  of  these  countries.  The  birth  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  in  a  solemn  session,  shows  that 
it  is  not  a  question  of  «a  banal  academic  manifesta- 
tion, but  a  proposal,  sincerely  and  deeply  felt.» 

On  February  1,  the  Stampa.  (Turin,  Sig.  Giolitti's 
organ)  writes  on  «old  style  tendencies  and  Wilson's 
successes  at  the  conference.))  The  first  thing  to  be 
noted  is  this.  There  were  some  who  thought  that 
President  Wilson's  ideas  would  change  when  once 
he  came  into  touch  with  reality.  «And  the  sad  real- 
ity is  that  the  war  has  not  yet  destroyed  in  Europe 


the  old  ideas  and  theories  on  international  relations, 
and  has  not  taught  the  peoples  to  look  toward  new 
aspirations  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.» 
President  Wilson  appears  greater  after  the  first  in- 
evitable disputes  in  the  Inter-Allied  Supreme  War 
Council  and  the  Conference.  «He  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  first  great  victory.  The  League  of 
Nations  is  no  longer  ...  an  end,  an  ideal,  a 
goal  towards  which  the  people  must  march,  but  it 
has  become  a  method,  a  means,  a  point  of  departure. 

.    .    .    The  League  of  Nations  has  been  trans- 
formed, thanks  to  Wilson's  energy,  into  a  postulate, 
which,  once  accepted,  furnishes  an  easy  and  sur- 
prising solution  for  all  other  corollaries.    The  key- 
stone is  there  in  the  hands  of  the  man  from  the 
White  House.    .    .    .»    The  paper  remarks  that 
«if  universal  suffrage  could  pronounce  on  the  pro- 
grams,  even   in   France   Wilson's   thesis  would 
triumph  over  Clemenceau's.    The  world  is  march- 
ing on,  repudiating  even  the  least  antipathetic  forms 
of  conservatism.))    Speaking  of  English  diplomacy 
the  Stampa  says: — ((How  formidable  and  skilful 
are  English  politics!    As  in  all  Congresses,  so  in 
this,  compromise  and  agreement  end  by  triumphing, 
and  it  will  be  England  that  will  have  the  feeling  of 
having  had  the  greatest  success.    ...    I  do  not 
wish  to  outrage  the  rulers  of  Italy  to  the  extent  of 
supposing  that  they  left  for  Paris  without  having  any 
precise  ideas,  and  that  an  accord  between  the  un- 
equal political  elements  which  make  up  our  dele- 
gation was  not  concerted  before  the  five  names  were 
announced.    No.    Rut  Italy  is  linked  to  her  tradi- 
tion.   Italy  had  to  be    .    .    .    the  nation  nearest  to 
Wilson,  and  in  fact,  Italv  immediately  found  her- 
self on  the  side  of  the  United  States  in  the  disputes 
at  the  Conference.    The  Americans  are  commenc- 
ing to  realize  this.    .    .    .»    The  Corriere  d'  Italia, 
January  29,  also  emphasizes  the  harmony  existing 
between  the  Italian  and  American  delegates.  The 
Stampa  concludes  by  saying  that  «at  the  Quai 
d'Orsay,  historical  fatality,  through  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  has  presented  a  dilemma  which 
admits  of  no  evasion:  either  the  old  Europe  must  be 
made  anew,  or  the  world's  political  meridian  will 
pass  through  Washington.)) 

The  Giornale  d'ltalia,  (Raron  Sonnino's  organ) 
February  4,  describing  the  work  of  the  Conference, 
says :  «  At  first  sight  one  would  be  tempted  to  judge 
the  work  of  the  Conference  as  somewhat  confused 
and  divergent,  at  least  in  this  sense,  that  various 
topics  have  been  brought  up  for  discussion,  then  ap- 
parently set  aside,  as  if  their  solution  presented  too 
many  difficulties,  and  as  if  it  were  fitting  to  leave 
them  momentarily  in  suspense.  In  reality,  consider- 
ing the  gravity  and  number  of  the  questions  to  be 
solved,  the  plenipotentiaries  have  considered  that 
it  was  fitting  to  begin  their  task  by  an  examination 
of  the  problems  whose  study  would  be  confided  to 
special  commissions,  whose  decision  cannot  be  had 
except  in  the  course  of  time.)) 

The  Corriere  della  Sera,  February  4,  considers 
that  on  account  of  Lloyd  George's  agreement  with 
Wilson,  the  Anglo-American  bloc  has  been  the  chief 
characteristic  of  this  first  phase  of  the  conference. 
((There  is  no  doubt  that,  strengthened  by  the  adhe- 
sion of  England,  Wilson  dominates  the  conference 
of  Paris  more  than  any  power  dominated  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  a  century  ago.  It  can  be  said  that 
he  is  really  its  arbiter  just  as  Bismarck  was,  with  a 
verv  different  spirit,  the  arbiter  of  the  Congress  of 
Berlin.  .  .  .  We  can  now  point  out  one  of  the 
consequences  of  Wilson's  triumph  that  can  be  fore- 
seen.   America  has  abandoned  forever  her  position 
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of  isolation  regarding  European  questions  and  must 
assume  direct  responsibility  for  the  execution  of 
that  world  peace,  in  the  conclusion  of  which  she  has 
assumed  such  a  preponderant  pari.  This  will  un- 
doubtedly  give  the  League  of  Nations  a  greater  con- 
sistency and  at  the  same  time  will  revolutionize  the 
hitherto  narrow  combinations  of  European  politics. 
These  are  great  lessons  which  are  deducted  from  the 
first  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Conference,  which  it 
is  proper  to  offer  for  consideration  to  the  public  and 
the  political  men  of  Italy. » 

The  Tempo  (Rome).  February  4,  after  giving  as 
an  explanation  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  harmony  with 
President  Wilson.  «the  instability  of  his  political 
position  in  England,"  says  that  perhaps  there  might 
be  another  explanation  of  his  attitude.    «But  it  is 


so  audacious  that  we  scarcely  dare  mention  it.  .  . 
What  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  bound  by  a  secret  agree- 
ment to  Clemenceau,  were  seeking  politely  to  hood- 
wink Wilson?  We  do  not  wish  to  formulate  disre- 
spectful hypotheses,  God  keep  us  from  it.  But  the 
ostentatiously  contrite  tone  adopted  by  the  French 
press  apropos  of  the  Wilsonian  decisions  at  the  Con- 
ference regarding  the  colonies,  leaves  us  somewhat 
sceptical  and  the  vague  suspicion  takes  possession 
of  us  that  in  the  act  of  accepting  the  proposal  for 
colonial  self-determination  and  colonial  mandates, 
France  and  England  have  perhaps  a  secret  plan  pre- 
pared of  recuperating  themselves  magnificently  in 
those  places  where  their  armed  forces  have  perfect 
facilities  for  manipulating.  .  .  .  (the  text  is 
broken  here  in  the  Tempo)  the  autonomous  decision 
of  the  conquered  territories.)) 
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Great  Britain  and  the  League  of  Nations 

The  following  article  by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds, 
dated  February  9,  appeared  in  the  London  Times 
February  10  under  the  heading  ((British  Policy  in 
Paris..  An  American  View..  The  Empire  and  the 
League:» 

Last  week  I  discussed  at  length  the  basis  of 
French  policy  as  expressed  at  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence, indicating  that  the  chief  concern  of  France  was 
to  provide  security  to  the  north  against  a  possible 
new  German  attack.  British  policy  as  expressed  at 
the  Peace  Conference  is  somewhat  less  simple,  since 
it  seeks  various  objects  indirectly.  Above  all  else, 
British  policy  at  the  Peace  Conference  is  based  upon 
a  new  interpretation  of  the  world  by  British  states- 
manship and  diplomacy. 

One  ought  to  say  at  the  outset  that  Britain  is  in- 
comparably better  represented  at  Paris  on  the  tech- 
nical and  on  the  diplomatic  side  than  any  other  of 
the  Great  Powers.  There  are  more  brains  and  bet- 
ter brains  in  the  British  Delegation  than  in  any 
other,  and  these  brains  are  concentrated  upon  a 
clearly  thought-out  programme.  The  lessons  of  the 
war  have  been  more  clearly  understood  by  British 
statesmen  than  any  other;  they  alone  realize  that 
the  relations  of  great  nations  have  been  changed. 
The  decisive  role  in  the  war  and  in  the  peace  belongs 
to  America  for  precisely  the  same  reason  that  Great 
Britain  held  it  so  often  in  the  past.  We  have  come 
relatively  fresh  upon  the  stricken  field.  We  alone 
are  still  strong,  fighting,  as  well  as  otherwise.  There- 
fore it  is  necessary  to  recognize  America.  British 
policy  has  accepted  this  situation  skilfully. 

The  keynote  of  British  policy  is  that  there  shall 
be  no  break  of  any  kind  between  America  and  Eng- 
land, that  every  conceivable  concession  shall  be 
made,  large  or  small,  on  the  political,  as  contrasted 
with  the  economic,  phase,  to  the  end  that  Anglo- 
American  relations  and  Anglo-American  friendship 
may  be  placed  on  a  solid  basis  for  the  future.  In  the 
matter  of  the  League  of  Nations  the  thing  was  little 
more  than  a  vague  formula,  even  after  Mr.  Wilson 
had  outlined  his  14  points.  At  the  moment  when  the 
President  came  to  Europe  it  became  the  mission  of 
the  British  to  work  out  the  President's  ideas  and 
give  them  form,  to  give  them  coherence,  and  they 
have  done  this.  Later  it  will  be  for  the  French  to 
take  hold  and  make  them  intelligible  by  translation 
into  the  French  language. 

« LINED  UP))  WITH  MR.  WILSON 

But  the  fact  that  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  now 
is  that,  recognizing  that  America  was  committed  to 
the  League  of  Nations  and  that  President  Wilson 
was  about  to  make  an  earnest  fight  for  it,  and  suffer 
material  loss  of  prestige  at  home  if  the  project  were 
not  in  some  form  adopted  at  Paris,  the  British  have 
squarely  lined  themselves  up  with  the  President. 
They  have  undertaken  to  do  the  almost  impossible 
task  of  creating  the  League  of  Nations,  and  we  have 
had  not  one  plan,  but  half  a  dozen  plans,  originating 
amongst  British  statesmen,  all  aiming  to  transform 
Mr.  Wilson's  idea  into  European  machinery.    If  the 


British  had  not  accepted  Mr.  Wilson's  League  of 
Nations  idea,  if  they  had  not  undertaken  some  part 
of  the  task  of  bringing  it  down  from  the  clouds  to 
concrete  form,  there  would  not  have  been  much 
chance  of  success  for  that  scheme  at  Paris.  But  the 
British  were  keen  enough  to  see,  first,  that  President 
Wilson  desired  it;  secondly,  that  their  own  people 
desired  it;  and  thirdly,  that  if  they  failed  to  render 
the  substantial  aid  necessary  to  bring  it  off  they 
would  be  criticized  at  home  and  suspected  abroad. 

Now  the  scheme  of  the  League  of  Nations  which 
the  British  have  formulated,  which,  with  certain  es- 
sential but  not  numerous  modifications,  will  be  ad- 
vocated by  President  Wilson,  seeks  to  preserve  cer- 
tain influences  in  the  world.  It  is  designed  to  serve 
certain  things  in  the  world.  Before  this  great  con- 
flict came  England  had  reached  the  point  of  satura- 
tion in  the  matter  of  Imperial  expansion.  Her  great 
problem  had  become  to  preserve,  not  to  increase, 
and  the  burden  of  her  Empire  was  more  and  more 
heavily  felt  as  domestic  conditions  foreshadowed 
the  complete  transformation  at  home.  Germany 
struck  at  the  moment  when  she  believed  that  both 
the  domestic  problems  and  the  Imperial  weariness 
would  combine  to  ensure  her  success.  She  failed, 
but  even  in  her  failure  she  transformed  many  con- 
ditions. She  upset  the  world  that  had  existed,  and 
she  has  strewn  three  continents  with  the  ruins  of 
ancient  systems  which  must  be  revised. 

AMERICA  AND  THE  NEAR  EAST 

Now  the  chief  concern  of  Great  Britain  as  an 
Empire  is  India.  India  begins  at  Gibraltar  and,  at 
least,  extends  to  Hong-Kong.  To  protect  India,  now 
that  Turkey  is  eliminated,  it  will  be  necessary  to  deal 
with  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine  and  Syria  just  as 
it  was  necessary  a  generation  ago  to  deal  with  Egypt. 
Unless  there  can  be  some  system  devised  which  di- 
vides responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  States 
like  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia,  and  strat- 
egic points  like  Constantinople,  England  will  have 
to  take  most  of  them  to  protect  India,  or  else  surren- 
der some  of  them  to  States  who  may  develop  colo- 
nies of  their  own  across  the  vital  pathway  to  the 
Near  East.  The  Englishman  has  taken  to  the  League 
of  Nations  as  a  practical  man.  He  was  nearer  to 
such  an  adjustment  before  the  world  war  than  any 
other  European  nation.  He  hopes  that  the  League 
of  Nations  will  place  the  United  States  as  a  man- 
datory of  the  Great  Powers  in  Constantinople,  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  Central  Africa.  His  ambition  is 
not  to  take  German  territory,  but  to  prevent  German 
territory  from  returning  to  the  German  or  becoming 
for  him  a  burden  beyond  his  resources. 

Very  frankly,  therefore,  Great  Britain  at  Paris 
is  using  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  association 
of  America  to  supply  guarantees  and  buttresses  for 
the  immediate  and  not  too  encouraging  future.  She 
feels  herself  not  strong  enough  to  add  to  her  bur- 
dens, so  colossal  on  the  Imperial  side  before  the  war, 
which  in  itself  exhausted  such  an  alarming  fraction 
of  her  resources  in  men  and  monev.  She  feels  that, 
alone  among  the  Powers  in  the  world,  America  could 
take  over  a  portion  of  these  burdens  without  threat- 
ening British  safety.    Therefore  from  the  first  mo- 
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mcnt  after  I  reached  Europe  I  heard  on  all  sides 
from  Englishmen  the  same  formula.  It  was  the  duty 
of  Americans  to  square  their  principles  with  their 
words  to  apply  the  humanity  and  idealism  which 
was  instinct  in  Mr.  Wilson's  speeches,  to  stand  ready 
to  do  our  part  in  the  world  to  bring  order  and  jus- 
tice at  once,  and  liberation  at  the  proper  time,  to  op- 
pressed nations. 

The  British  view  of  the  League  of  Nations  which 
will  prevail  has  already  envisaged  a  system  of  man- 
datories bv  which  respective  Great  Powers  under- 
take the  guardianship  of  the  waste  or  unhappy  re- 
gions of  the  earth,  responsible  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions on  the  one  hand,  but  authorized  to  administer 
the  regions  on  the  other.  Nov/  some  one  must  take 
up  the"se  mandatories.  The  United  States,  through 
Mr.  Wilson,  has  steadily  opposed  the  whole  series  ot 
bargains,  secret  treaties,  special  arrangements,  etc., 
made  before  we  entered  the  war,  which  would  as- 
sign most  of  these  regions  to  the  several  Great  Pow- 
ers- but  if  these  are  to  go  by  the  board  then,  by  vir- 
tue of  Mr.  Wilson's  formula,  applied  by  the  Paris 
Conference,  France  is  not  to  have  Syria,  neither 
England  nor  France  is  to  have  Armenia,  neither 
England  nor  France  nor  Italy  is  to  have  the  German 
colonies  in  Africa,  and  so  the  whole  question  is 
thrown  open  again  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  Europe  will  call  upon  us  to  accept  responsibil- 
ity for  some  of  these  foundlings. 

British  policy  in  all  this  has  worked  with  great 
astuteness,  'it  has  analyzed  what  Mr.  Wilson  really 
wanted,  as  contrasted  with  what  people  thought  he 
wanted;  it  has  brought  its  ablest  and  its  wisest  and 
its  noblest  and  its  wickedest  men  to  Paris.  It  has 
accepted  Mr.  Wilson's  League  of  Nations,  it  has  pa- 
cifically penetrated  it,  and  has,  in  a  degree,  per- 
suaded Mr.  Wilson  that  what  he  really  wanted  is  the 
thing  that  is  going  to  emerge,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
real  triumphs  of  the  Peace  Conference.  But  it  is 
plain  that  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way. 
The  first  peril— that  the  President  might  make  de- 
mands which  the  British  Government  could  not  as- 
sent to  -has  disappeared.  The  President  has  shown 
himself  reasonable,  conciliatory,  even  lacking  in 
any  plan  of  his  own  clearly  thought  out,  thrown  back 
upon  the  defensive  for  certain  ideas,  and  thus 
brought  to  accept  a  system  which,  in  the  mam,  fol- 
lows the  British  ideas. 

But  will  this  idea  and  this  plan  be  accepted  by 
the  United  States  Senate?  Will  the  Senate  corsent 
to  adopt  Armenia,  or  Kamerun,  or  Liberia?  Will 
the  Senate  agree  that  the  United  States  become  man- 
da  lory  for  the  League  of  Nations  anywhere,  thus 
breaking  up  its  ancient  policy  and  abandoning  its 
time-honored  traditions?  If  the  Senate  does  not, 
then  the  arrangement  up  to  date  at  the  Paris  Con- 
ference goes  by  the  board.  The  League  of  Nations 
as  it  will  be  worked  out  will  unquestionably  be  a 
guarantee  against  war  in  the  future  within  limits, 
it  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  world,  and 
the  principles  expressed  in  it  will  have  much  to  do 
willi  the  facts  that  are  developed  in  making  the 
peace  itself.  But  fundamentally  this  League  of  Na- 
tions, which  the  English  and  the  Americans  are  now 
agreed  upon,  amounts  to  an  Anglo-American  Al- 
liance. And  its  chief  models  have  been  found  in 
the  machinery  of  the  British  Empire  as  it  existed, 
and  have  been  the  contribution  of  Englishmen. 

British  policv  has  been  actuated  by  a  very  frank 
recognition  that  "the  war  has  changed  the  whole  po- 
sition of  Great  Britain  in  the  world.  The  costs  in 
men.  in  money,  in  prestige,  of  this  struggle  have  cut 


very  deeply;  the  moral  effect  of  the  submarine  war- 
fare in  its  later  phase,  and  the  last  year's  desperate 
campaign,  have  left  their  marks  upon  the  English- 
man, and  finds  ready  expression  in  his  conduct. 
Therefore,  in  turning  to  the  League  of  Nations  he 
turns  to  something  which  for  him  does  not  merely 
have  an  idealistic  or  a  Utopian  value,  but  practi- 
cal and  solid  value.  In  a  world  organized  under  the 
League  of  Nations  the  British  Empire  would  escape 
some  of  its  most  difficult  problems  for  the  future, 
and  would  be  assured  of  its  maximum  of  security 
in  the  time  that  is  to  come.  It  is  far  more  true  of 
Great  Britain  than  of  France  or  of  Italy,  whose  con- 
cerns are  European  mainly,  after  all.  The  French 
and  Italian  policies  are,  therefore,  far  less  profes- 
sionally affected  by  the  League  of  Nations  question 
than  the  British.  Both  will  be  dragged  along. 

The  French  will  make  the  necessary  contribu- 
tion of  clarity  and  logic,  but  the  League  of  Nations  is 
going  to  be  an  Anglo-American  experiment.  There 
would  be  no  such  experiment  if  British  policy  had 
not  adopted  Mr.  Wilson's  purpose  and  translated 
that  purpose  into  the  solid  fact  of  a  scheme  and  a 
plan,  and  put  behind  it  the  resources  of  the  most 
skilful  diplomatists  in  the  world  now  acutely  alive 
to  the  issue  at  stake. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN  COOPERATION 

In  sum,  British  policy  has  fixed  upon  the  League 
of  Nations  and  ceded  everything  which  the  President 
chooses  to  make  an  issue.  They  have  gone  a  long 
way  to  persuade  their  oversea  Dominions  to  aban- 
don even  reasonable  claims  to  German  soil.  They 
have  been  ubiquitous  in  helping  wherever  the 
League  of  Nations  project  was  in  danger,  as  it  is  the 
conception  of  the  British  that  the  future  belongs  m 
a  great  measure  to  the  United  States,  that  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  British  Empire,  and  that  any  solution 
of  the  Paris  Conference  which  misses  this  will  be  a 
total  disaster  for  Britain. 

It  is  not  accurate  to  think  of  the  British  as  op- 
posing the  Americans  in  the  matter  of  the  League 
of  Nations  at  any  point.  A  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  Americans  and  the  British  and  the  League 
of  Nations  does  not  exist  and  has  not  actually  ex- 
isted By  contrast,  it  has  been  the  British  who  have 
saved  the  League  of  Nations  after  the  project  had 
been  brought  to  Europe  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  seemed 
more  or  less  doomed.  British  policy  frankly  seeks 
American  cooperation,  British  comment  frankly  rec- 
ognizes that  it  will  never  again  be  within  the  power 
of  Great  Britain,  even  if  there  were  the  desire,  to 
challenge  America  in  war  or  in  peace  .  There  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Englishmen  for  whom 
the  thing  is  not  a  matter  of  calculation,  but  a  matter 
of  instinct.  These  see  in  Anglo-American  friend- 
ship realization  of  dreams  life-long,  but  it  is  essential 
to  realize  that  alongside  of  this  is  the  working  of  an 
intelligent,  clairvoyant  policy.  . 

The  English,  unlike  the  French,  arc  not  chained 
to  some  fixed  problems  and  some  fixed  solution  ot 
as  many  problems.    They  do  not,  like  the  French, 
have  to  insist  on  any  neutral  zone  along  the  Rhine  or 
a  destruction  of  German  strategic  railroads  on  the 
Lower  Moselle.    They  are  able  to  and  can  yield 
where  they  choose,  and  they  have  with  great  readi- 
j  ness  yielded,  and  with  great  skill  and  adroitness  got 
!  round  any  cases  of  difficulty  hitherto.  A  quarrel  be- 
;  tween  the  British  and  the  Americans  is  impossible  so 
I  far  as  the  British  are  concerned.  The  League  of  Na- 
i  tions  is  inevitable,  for,  while  it  is  an  experiment  m 
idealism  for  America,  it  is  a  fixed  doctrine  of  foreign 
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policy  hereafter  with  Great  Britain — the  one  possi- 
ble means  of  escape  from  a  burden  great  now,  and 
bound  to  become  greater  in  the  future,  an  escape 
achieved  by  dividing  the  burden  without  increasing 
political  complications. 

The  Future  Arab  State  and  the  Peace  Conference 

The  ((Council  of  Ten»  of  the  Peace  Conference 
has  heard  delegates  from  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz  in 
regard  to  the  proposed  Arab  kingdom.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  question  of  the  Hedjaz  raises  some- 
what delicate  issues  between  England  and  France. 

In  its  editorial  of  February  6,  the  Irish  Times 
gives  a  very  clear  account  of  the  situation,  under  the 
title:  «An  Arab  Confederacy.)) 

«The  matters  which  the  Emir  Feisul,  heir  to  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Hedjaz,  will  bring  before  the  Peace 
Conference  today  are  truly  described  as  (thorny.) 
The  perished  civilization  of  Arabia  has  profited  the 
whole  world — except  Arabia.    In  the  Middle  Ages 
Arabian  scholars  were  the  main  cultivators  of  phil- 
osophy, mathematics,  and  medicine;  some  of  the 
most  familiar  names  in  the  skies  bear  witness  to 
their  triumphs  in  astronomy.    The  more  progressive 
among  the  modern  Arabs  dream  of  the  re-establish- 
ment of  those  ancient  glories.    The  Emir,  whose 
armies  did  fine  work  in  the  war,  will  propose  to  the 
Conference  the  formation  of  a  great  Arab  confed- 
eracy, stretching  from  Egypt  to  Persia,  and  there- 
fore including  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.    The  Arabs 
throughout  this  vast  region  are  one  in  blood,  in  his- 
tory, in  faith,  and  in  speech.    It  is  proposed  that 
every  province  shall  have  its  own  system  of  native 
authority,  and  that  all  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
of  a  single  mandatory  Power.   Educated  Arabs  like 
the  Emir  admit  freely  that  this  supervision  is  needed 
for  the  development  of  such  matters  as  railways, 
telegraphs,  and  trade,  but  they  hope  that  within  fif- 
ty ;^ears,  or  so,  it  could  be  replaced  by  an  entirely 
native  Government.   This  is  a  wholly  natural,  and. 
as  the  Peace  Conference  has  ruled,  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate ambition.    Great  Britain  and  France  have 
agreed  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  native  ad- 
ministrations in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  and  to  nurse 
them  loyally  into  the  states  of  growth  when  they  will 
be  able  to  stand  alone.    The  Emir's  claim  raises, 
however,  two  acute  problems  of  politics,  and  one 
great  problem  of  expediency.   It  has  been  virtually 
settled  at  the  Peace  Conference  that  France  shall 
have  mandatory  powers  in  Syria  and  Britain  in 
Mesopotamia.  How  is  this  arrangement  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  Arab  demand  for  a  single  European 
control  over  a  confederacy  which  would  embrace 
both  countries?   A_gain,  how  is  it  possible  to  recon- 
cile the  Arab  claim  with  the  project  of  a  Jewish 
State  in  Palestine  on  which  the  whole  of  Jewry  has 
set  its  heart?    As  for  the  question  of  expediency, 
can  the  Conference  decide  honestly  that  the  Arab 
peoples  are  fit  for  immediate  self-government  ?  The 
Arabs  retain  some  of  the  high  qualities  which  made 
them  once  an  all-conquering  race,  but  centuries  of 
Turkish  oppression  have  set  them  far  back  in  the 
path  of  progress.  They  are  lazy,  ignorant,  impatient 
of  discipline.    In  Mesopotamia,  for  instance,  tribes 
still  exist  which  scorn  to  exchange  the  lance  for  the 
spade,  and  even  the  hereditary  cultivator  barely 
scratches  the  surface  of  the  most  fertile  soil  in  Asia. 
Under  western  guidance,  wise  and  patient,  all  these 
things  will  be  changed.   It  seems  to  be  certain,  how- 
ever, that  self-government  per  saltum  would  be  an 
experiment  which,  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Arab 


peoples,  the  Peace  Conference  could  hardly  dare  to 
concede. 

«The  Emir'.-,  demand  is  clearly  a  case  for  com- 
promise. We  do  not  doubt  that  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence will  accept  the  principle  of  a  great  Arabian 
confederacy  and  will  give  the  Arab  peoples  absolute 
j  guarantees  that  the  development  of  self-government 
will  march  hand  in  hand  with  the  processes  of  edu- 
cation and  material  progress.  In  the  meanwhile  it 
i  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Western  Powers  to  see  not 
only  that  these  once  magnificent  countries  are  swept 
and  garnished  after  the  departure  of  the  Turkish 
devil,  but  that  no  other  devil  of  sloth  and  anarchy 
shall  set  up  house  therein.    .    .  . 

«It  will  be  possible  to  open  up  a  new  trade  route 
between  East  and  West  across  the  regions  of  Aleppo 
and  Mesopotamia.  The  Emir  Feisul  recognizes  that 
such  great  tasks,  from  which  his  race  will  reap  the 
chief  benefit,  must  be  achieved  by  western  organiza- 
tion and  skill.  He  will  come  to  recognize,  we  hope, 
that  they  must  not  be  handicapped  by  premature 
experiments  in  local  self-government.)) 

The  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post, 
I  February  7,  writes  as  follows  on  this  « thorny »  ques- 
tion:   «The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  French 
point  of  view,  and  I  give  it  without  comment.  The 
King  of  the  Hedjaz  is  only  a  religious  Chief.  His 
State  has  no  frontier,  and  if  he  seeks  to  establish  his 
authority  over  the  whole  of  the  Arab-speaking  pop- 
I  ulations  included  in  all  the  territories  situated  to  the 
south  of  the  line  Alexandretta-Diarbekir  up  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  France  will  oppose  it.   France  has  in 
view  the  maintenance  of  her  historic  influence  in 
Syria,  and  there  have  been  many  and  strong  protests 
I  against  the  Treaty  of  1916,  which  divided  Syria  into 
!  two  zones,  that  of  the  sea  coast  and  that  of  the  inte- 
'  rior.   In  some  French  quarters  it  is  said  that  France 
!  would  consent  to  the  installation  of  Feisal,  son  of 
the  King  of  the  Hedjaz,  at  Damascus  as  Emir,  but 
that  she  desires  that  a  Protectorate  may  be  estab- 
I  lished  at  Damascus  and  Aleppo  in  the  same  condi- 
tions as  at  Beyrouth.    These  French  circles  there- 
|  fore  consider  that  an  Anglo-French  agreement  on 
the  subject  would  be  easy.   France  is  greatly  inter- 
1  ested  in  Syria,  where  her  influence  has  been  strong 
j  for  several  centuries,  where  she  has  constructed  hos- 
|  pitals  and  schools,  where  her  tongue  is  spoken,  and 
|  where  people  seek  her  guardianship  but  not  her 
!  domination,  for  Syria  has  always  aspired  to  inde- 
!  pendence.  What  France  does  not  want  is  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  sea  coast,  which  would  give  her  in  the 
|  Middle  East  mere  enclaves  comparable  to  those 
|  which  she  held  after  the  Eighteenth  Century  wars 
j  in  India,  such  as  Pondicherry,  etc.   That,  roughly,  is 
!  the  French  point  of  view. 

«The  Temps  tonight,  commenting  on  the  situa- 
tion as  regards  the  Hedjaz  puts  what  it  describes  as 
a  delicate  question.   After  pointing  out  that  certain 
I  Allied  Governments  received  from  the  Great  Powers 
during  the  war  financial  assistance  but  that  this  was 
i  a  collective  contribution,  given  with  a  view  to  the 
|  general  interest,  the  Temps  asks:     <Is  this  the  case 
I  with  the  Hedjaz?   Did  all  the  Great  Powers  contrib- 
i  ute  to  the  expenses  of  this  State  or  indeed  is  the 
Emir  Feisal.  who  speaks  today  before  the  Council 
j  of  the  Great  Powers,  under  special  obl;g\tions  to 
this  or  that  one  among  his  hearers?)     The  Temps 
|  proceeds  to  contend  that  attempts  to  make  the  Hed- 
jaz the  center  of  a  factitious  and  fictitious  Empire 
should  cease.   If  the  Hedjaz  were  given  rights  over 
j  Syria  it  would  result  in  a  permanent  cause  of  diffi- 
i  culties  between  the  Allies,  for  the  Syrians  would 
have  at  the  same  time  a  guardian  in  the  French  Gov- 
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eminent  and  a  Suzerain  in  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz. 
The  Temps  concludes:  (Are  the  relations  of  two 
great  peoples,  companions  in  arms  and  guarantors 
of  peace,  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  bazaar  intrigues  ?)  d 

The  Morning  Post,  February  8,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  Emir  Feisul's  plea  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference: ((Briefly  his  contention  is  that  his  father, 
•the  King  of  the  Hedjaz,  does  not  wish  a  single  yard 
of  territory  to  be  added  to  his  Kingdom,  but  he  seeks 
for  the  Arabs — and  he  means  by  Arabs  the  Arabic- 
speaking  peoples— that  right  of  self-determination 
under  theniandatory  system  which  he  believes  the 
British  are  prepared  to  give  to  the  Arabs  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. He  does  not  insist  on  one  machinery,  nor  is 
he  speaking  for  the  Arabs  of  Africa.  He  is  not  anti- 
French  except  insofar  as  the  French  might  resist 
the  claims  of  those  who  have  been  Allies  of  the  En- 
tente for  over  three  years. 

«It  may  be  added  that  Feisul,  who  has  studied 
for  many  years  at  Constantinople  under  Abdul 
Hamid,  is  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  modern  dip- 
lomatic history  of  Europe.  The  French  Press  is  gen- 
erally hostile  to  the  Emir,  but  with  few  insignificant 
exceptions  is  courteous  in  its  tone.  There  is  really 
no  serious  conflict  of  interest  between  England  and 
France,  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  matter  should  be 
cleared  up  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that,  doubtless,  is 
the  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  Conference 
suddenly  decided  to  hear  the  Emir.» 

Concerning  Syria's  position,  the  Morning  Post 
of  the  same  date  writes:  «In  an  interview  with  a 
representative  of  Excelsior,  the  Emir  Feisul  spoke 
of  the  numerous  mis-statements  which  had  been 
made,  he  said,  both  by  French  and  British  journal- 
ists regarding  him  and  the  Arab  question  in  general. 
(The  Hedjaz,)  declared  the  Emir  Feisul,  (has  no  Im- 
perialistic ambitions,  and  it  is  in  no  way  aiming  at 
hegemony  over  the  Levant,  nor  at  territorial  con- 
quests.) He  was  merely  demanding,  he  said,  the 
application  to  the  Arabs  of  Asia  Minor  of  President 
Wilson's  principle  regarding  self-determination. 
<  Far  from  hampering  influences  which  prevail,  or 
endeavor  to  prevail,  in  Syria,)  he  declared,  (the  lib- 
eration of  the  Arab  population  will,  on  the  contrary, 
enable  them  to  develop  peacefully,  by  avoiding  every 
conflict  which  might  result  from  more  or  less  skil- 
fully disguised  annexationist  designs.  The  Arabs 
are  but  asking  for  the  same  treatment  as  the  Greeks, 
Serbs,  and  Bulgarians,  equally  delivered  from  Turk- 
ish oppression.) 

The  Times,  February  7,  states:  «Feisul,  Prince 
of  the  Hedjaz,  had  his  (day  in  court)  yesterday  in 
Paris,  and  placed  the  case  for  his  nation  before  the 
Conference.  .  .  .  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Con- 
ference will  treat  as  a  whole  the  problem  of  the  dis- 
posal of  the  derelict  territories  of  Turkey.  After  the 
Arabs,  the  Jews,  and  their  hopes  of  nationhood  in 
Palestine;  after  the  Jews,  the  Armenians.  The  fu- 
ture of  the  En st  depends  in  great  measure  on  the  fu- 
ture accord  of  these  three  races,  soon  to  have  na- 
tional homes  of  their  own,  and  each  is  interested  in 
the  fate  of  the  other.  It  would  be  a  misfortune  if 
Ottoman  rule,  which  at  any  rate  gave  an  outward 
unitv  to  these  regions,  even  though  it  did  nothh'g  to 
develop  their  progress,  material  or  moral  or  intel- 
lectual, were  merely  to  be  replaced  by  local  rivalries. 
One  looks  forward  to  an  Arab  Empire  extending 
from  Damascus  to  Baghdad,  with  commercial  rights 
of  exit  to  both  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Eastern 
seas.  It  can  hardly  be  a  single  homogeneous  Em- 
pire, but  may  well  be  a  federation  of  States  under  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz.  It 


will  have  a  mandatory  protector,  and  it  will  prob- 
ably borrow  freely  from  the  ability  of  the  Jews  of 
Palestine,  as  the  old  Arab  Empire  did  from  the  Jews 
of  Africa  and  Spain.  In  this  way  the  Jews  will  find 
a  territorial  outlet  for  their  abilities  wider  than  Pal- 
estine, which,  after  all,  is  a  small  country,  and  the 
policy  of  the  two  peoples  will  then  work  in  harmony 
for  the  revival  of  the  East.  To  this  end  there  are  two 
essential  conditions  attached.  One  is  that  Jewry 
should  have  its  full  inheritance  of  Palestine;  there 
must  be  no  Palestine  irredenta.  The  other  is  that 
Jewry  in  Palestine  should  shake  itself  free  from  the 
influence  of  mere  cosmopolitan  finance,  bent  on  ex- 
ploiting the  material  resources  of  the  East,  and 
should  acquire  a  genuinely  colonial  type  of  civiliza- 
tion, not  only  in  but  of  the  country,  and  bent  on  bind- 
ing up  a  genuine  culture  of  its  own  under  the  hu- 
mane ideals  of  the  League  of  Nations.  For  the  real- 
ization of  this  ideal  the  Arabs  have  an  interest  only 
second  to  that  of  the  Jews.» 

Of  Arabia's  future,  the  Daily  Telegraph,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  says :  «The  Kingdom  of  the  Hedjaz— which 
is  the  province  of  which  Mecca  is  the  chief  city — has 
already  been  recognized  by  the  Allies.  Its  King 
might,  had  he  chosen,  have  extended  his  territorial 
sovereignty  over  the  large  newly  acquired  territory 
to  the  north,  of  which  Damascus  and  Baghdad  are 
the  natural  capitals.  But  he  preferred  to  retain  only 
his  spiritual  position,  supported  by  a  kingdom  which 
has  extended  to  a  considerable  degree  the  old  fron- 
tiers of  the  Hedjaz  Province.  The  great  Moslem 
dominions,  now  governed  and  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  Arabs,  owe  allegiance  respectively  to 
the  Emir  Faisul  on  the  west,  and  the  Emir  Abdalla 
on  the  east.  These  two  kings  claim  unfettered  in- 
dependence, and  it  is  this  claim  which  will  be  heard 
today  by  the  Council  of  Ten. 

(Complete  sympathy  with  Arab  ambitions  is 
extended  both  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  now  to  impose  a 
position  of  inferiority  upon  a  tract  of  country  more 
than  a  million  square  miles  in  extent,  and  peopled  by 
an  organized  and  well-armed  race  of  fighters,  abso- 
lutely determined  to  vindicate  their  claim  against 
any  power  on  earth.  The  French,  however,  have 
the  traditional  claim  of  sympathy  with  Syria,  and 
though  in  these  days  no  agreement  made  during  the 
war  is  held  to  be  exempt  from  the  reconsideration 
of  the  Peace  Conference,  it  is  felt  that  a  draft  signed 
by  Sir  Mark  Sykes,  though  never  ratified  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  gives  our  neighbors  the  right  to 
some  compensation.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the 
rounding-off  of  Morocco  would  have  been  accepted 
by  France  as  an  equivalent.  But  as  this  proposition 
involves  certain  exchanges  between  ourselves  and 
the  Spanish  across  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  which  the 
latter  refuse  to  entertain,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
some  other  substitute.  It  is  largely  felt  in  the  Council 
of  Ten  that  the  most  important  of  all  the  mandates 
which  the  Allies  can  confer  has  been  fairly  earned  by 
the  French,  and  therefore  no  surprise  will  be  felt  it 
the  Conference  invites  M.  Clemenceau  to  provide 
for  the  administration  of  the  new  internationalized 
territory  which  borders  both  sides  of  the  Darda- 
nelles and  Bosphorus,  and  contains  that  splendid  key 
of  the  East  and  West— Constantinople. 

((Complete  independence,  or  only  such  nominal 
control  as  the  lightest  of  light  mandates  can  exert 
will  be  unanimously  conceded  to  the  Arabs,  it 
would  stultifv  the  first  principle  of  the  Conference— 
that  of  self-determination— if  an  attempt  were  made 
in  the  interests  of  any  Western  Power  to  shackle  the 
complete  autonomy  of  this  united  and  almost  fanat- 
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ically  determined  race,  with  its  long  traditions  of 
literature,  science,  theology,  travel  and  enterprise. 
Whatever  small  claim  we  or  Ihe  French  may  have 
upon  their  gratitude  as  a  race  will  be  freely  and  even 
splendidly  acknowledged  by  them  as  a  nation.)) 

The  Glasgow  Herald,  February  3,  highly  approves 
of  an  Arab  dominion:  <dn  some  cases  communi- 
ties which  have  acclaimed  British  victories  in  Meso- 
potamia and  Palestine  as  a  sign  of  liberation  from 
Turkish  tyranny  and  rapacity  will,  unless  very  care- 
fully handled,  begin  shortly  to  show  their  gratitude 
by  scheming  against  or  robbing  their  new  and  more 
considerate  rulers.  If  only  for  this  reason  it  might 
be  highly  desirable  that,  as  far  as  is  possible  and  ex- 
pedient, the  Ottoman  regime  should  be  supplanted 
by  an  extended  Arab  dominion  under  an  enlightened 
Sovereign,  such  as  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz  has  al- 
ready shown  himself  to  be.  Such  a  substitution,  if 
carried  successfully  to  a  logical  conclusion,  might 
operate  most  beneficially  both  in  the  maintenance 
of  present  peace  and  in  the  promotion  of  the  future 
welfare  of  more  than  one  Asiatic  nation.  Whether 
the  so-called  new  (Arab  State>  will  comprehend  all 
the  territory  which  some  publicists  have  hastened 
to  include  in  it — on  paper — is  perhaps  more  than 
doubtful,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  com- 
plete retention  not  only  of  the  greater  part  of  Pal- 
estine but  also  of  the  Adana  and  Aleppo  vilayets,  in 
the  joint  hands  of  two  or  more  European  Great 
Powers  acting  as  trustees  for  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world.  But  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz  and  his  sons 
might  reasonably  aspire — more  especially  if  the 
former  were  recognized  as  Khalif — to  the  control  of 
Northern  Mesopotamia  as  well  as  of  the  Hedjaz, 
and  also  of  the  Yemen,  in  which  Turkish  sovereignty 
has  long  time  past  been  very  precariously  main- 
tained. 

«It  has  been  suggested  that  the  King  of  the  Hed- 
jaz himself  would  like  to  have  at  his  back  the  United 
States,  and  from  some  standpoints  the  arrangement 
might  seem  commendable.  But  among  manifest  ob- 
jections to  it  is  the  fact  that  in  the  onerous  and  ex- 
pensive work  of  breaking  up  the  Turkish  rule  in 
Asia,  and  making  an  extended  Arab  State  possible, 
America  has  taken  no  active  part.  The  United 
States  has  some  interest  in  Syria,  but  they  are  not 
so  important  as  those  of  France,  and  of  course  not 
to  be  compared  with  our  own  stake  in  Asia  gen- 
erally. Moreover,  the  number  of  Americans  fully 
qualified  to  conduct  with  Asiatic  rulers  a  continu- 
ous series  of  negotiations,  involving  countless  racial 
complexities  and  necessitating  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  Asiatic  religious  and  other  susceptibilities, 
must  be  very  small. » 

NEUTRAL  PRESS  DUTCH 

Holland  and  the  League  of  Nations 
Holland  is  one  of  the  neutral  countries  which 
expected  to  be  represented  at  the  Peace  Conference, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Not  only  is  the  action  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference in  not  allowing  neutrals  to  be  present  strong- 
ly criticized  in  parts  of  the  Dutch  press,  but  the  fact 
that  Germany  is  given  no  voice  in  this  matter  has 
caused  considerable  comment. 

De  Standaard  (Germanophile),  February  1, 
prints  an  extensive  article  on  this  subject  which  says 
in  part:  «We  may  be  sure  that  in  the  future  some 
kind  of  League  of  Nations  will  be  founded.  Not  a 
league  of  the  entire  world,  but  of  a  certain  group  of 
states,  which,  during  the  past  war  have  fought  side 
by  side  against  the  Central  Empires  of  Europe,  and 


who  now,  since  the  Central  Empires  are  beaten,  in- 
tend to  curb  them  permanently.  The  number  of 
Conferences  which  were  held  last  week  at  Versailles 
and  Paris  could  not  help  therefore  being  very  one- 
sided in  their  character.  Only  those  states  who 
scored  the  victory  hold  the  Conferences  and  do  the 
talking.  We  have  not  been  told  in  advance  that 
the  other  states  of  Central  Europe  would  be  neg- 
lected, but  perhaps  in  the  end  they  will  be  assigned 
a  weak  place  in  the  League.  However,  even  if  this 
does  happen  the  conquering  powers  will  not  give  up 
any  of  their  primordial  rights.  He  who  enters  the 
richly  decorated  rooms  in  Paris  and  Versailles  as  a 
newspaper  reporter,  knows  in  advance  that  he  en- 
ters the  sacred  temple  of  the  conquerors.  The  high 
statesmen  who  assemble  in  this  temple  and  who  make 
the  decisions,  separate  themselves,  in  principle,  from 
the  rest  of  Europe.  Not  all  together,  but  only  these 
few  will  make  all  the  decisions  which  are  to  be  made, 
and  then,  the  other  states  will,  without  any  consid- 
erations, have  the  opportunity  to  join  them.  There 
are  not,  as  should  be  at  a  Conference  of  a  World 
Peace,  representatives  from  all  important  nations, 
but  the  entire  world  is  divided  into  two  groups. 
There  is  one  group  of  states  which  were  the  victors, 
and  against  them  is  another  group  which  lost,  and 
the  statesmen  of  the  first  group  have  come  together 
in  Paris  to  arrange  things  the  way  they  wish.  The 
states  which  suffered  defeat  will  have  to  agree  to 
these  arrangements  if  they  desire  to  have  a  vote  in 
the  future.  In  Paris,  there  are  no  brother  states  as- 
sembled who  desire  to  create  a  permanent  peace,  but 
conquerors  who  look  for  guarantees  to  cling  together 
in  order  not  to  be  defeated  by  those  who  have  suff- 
ered defeat.  This  does  not  look  very  much  like  the 
ideals  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  what  is  being 
strived  for  now  is  an  association  to  keep  France, 
England  and  America  together.  They  say  that  it 
must  remain  as  it  is  now.  They  must  remain  mighty 
and  Central  Europe  must  lose  all  chance  to  ever  be 
able  to  conquer  Western  Europe.)) 

This  paper  then  continues  by  commenting  on 
the  refusal  of  England,  Japan  and  America  to  re- 
duce their  sea  forces,  and  pictures  the  danger  for 
Holland  itself,  being  a  small  and  helpless  country: 
«There  is  no  question  of  ever  founding  a  League  of 
Nations  as  it  was  intended.  The  stolen  name  only 
still  reminds  us  of  what  they  tried  to  form.  We  wall 
now  get  a  miniature  imitation,  but  without  any  guar- 
antee. If  Holland  would  become  a  member  of  this 
League  of  Nations  we  would  forever  lose  the  right 
of  self-determination  in  regard  to  our  own  country 
and  army.  In  case  one  of  the  members  of  the  League 
would  have  war,  we  also  would  be  obliged  to  send 
our  regiments  over  the  frontiers,  which,  to  our  colo- 
nies, would  be  a  great  danger  to  us.  There  is  a  sec- 
ond danger  for  us  also.  Our  country,  being  very 
small  and  having  no  mines,  would  never  be  able, 
like  the  large  powers,  to  establish  a  well  supplied 
army  in  a  short  time.  America  was  able  to  do  this, 
but  we  never  could.  Our  heavy  artillery  always 
came  from  abroad.  If,  therefore,  entirely  against 
our  will,  we  should  be  entangled  in  a  war  which 
would  require  a  well  armed  force,  then  we  would  be 
obliged  to*  have  our  batteries  ready  long  in  advance, 
otherwise  we  would  be  the  ones  to  suffer  most.» 

Het  Handelsblad  (Liberal),  February  2,  in  its 
weekly  political  review,  also  comments  on  the  same 
questions  and  writes:  «The  League  of  Nations  is 
still  far  from  being  a  reality  even  though  the  Allied 
repesentatives  have  declared  themselves  in  favor  of 
it.  Among  those  who  have  accented  the  proposition 
which  was  made  by  Wilson,  and  favorably  endorsed 
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by  the  British  Prime  Minister,  there  probably  are 
many  who  did  not  want  to  agitate  against  these  men, 
but  who  at  the  same  time  do  not  accept  it  with  en- 
thusiasm when  it  comes  to  the  practical  application 
of  the  plans.  It  will  then  be  clear  to  many  that  a 
League  of  Nations,  as  proposed  by  Wilson,  is  an 


ideal  beyond  our  reach.  In  Paris,  the  victors  of 
a  long  and  bloody  war  have  come  together,  and  even 
the  least  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  suffered 
defeat  is  disregarded.  And  all  would  be  arranged 
for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  world,  if  every  now  and 
then  someone  did  not  present  new  ideals  which  make 
the  division  of  the  booty  more  complicated.)) 
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The  Scandinavian  Plan  for  a  League  of  Nations 

Last  year  the  governments  of  Sweden,  Norway 
and  Denmark  each  appointed  three  of  their  most 
eminent  authorities  on  international  law  to  draw  up 
some  kind  of  working  international  agreement  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  without  recourse  to  arms. 
The  object,  as  far  as  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark 
was  concerned,  was  simply  to  safeguard  their  own 
interests  and  safety  both  during  and  after  the  war. 
The  plan  was  already  worked  out  over  a  year  ago 
but  has  only  recently  been  made  public.  The  Scan- 
dinavian governments  asked  the  governments  of 
Spain,  Holland  and  Switzerland  to  join  them  in  this 
work.  Spain  and  Holland  replied  that  the  time,  in 
their  opinion,  was  not  opportune,  and  Switzerland 
said  that  she  herself  was  at  that  time  working  on  a 
similar  scheme.  Since  Scandinavia  has  concluded 
her  work,  word  has  been  received  from  Switzerland 
that  she  has  also  finished  her  work  and  will  be  glad 
to  meet  with  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  work 
out  in  unison  with  them  a  plan  for  a  League  of  Na- 
tions. 

The  complete  Scandinavian  plan  is  not  at  hand. 
It  appears,  h6wever,  from  press  accounts  to  be  in  the 
main  simple.  Its  principal  features  as  outlined  in 
the  papers  include  a  desire  to  continue  the  present 
forms  of  arbitration  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
settlement  of  disputes  by  the  Nations  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  following  principal  points: 

(1)  A  permanent  court,  the  members  of  which 
will  sit  for  life,  independent  of  any  nation,  to  decide 
all  questions  of  international  law  and  equity  referred 
to  it.    From  its  decisions  there  will  be  no  appeal. 

(2)  A  commission,  before  which  nations  will 
lay  disputes  which  have  not  been  or  cannot  be  set- 
tled by  the  permanent  court,  or  by  other  means.  The 
object  of  this  commission  appears  to  be  simply  to  se- 
cure an  unbiased  hearing  of  the  controversy  and  to 
create  a  « moratorium »  in  order  to  attempt  to  avert 
hostilities. 

(3)  International  conferences  on  peace  and  law 
are  to  be  made  permanent. 

(4)  An  international  council  whose  duty  will 
be  to  act  as  a  central  organ  for  the  investigating 
commission,  to  publish  decisions  of  the  permanent 
court,  to  control  delinquent  members  and  serve  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  periodic  peace  confer- 
ences. 

Following  is  a  more  complete  outline  and  ex- 
planation of  the  proposed  plan  as  presented  in  the 
press: 

SCOPE  OF  THE  CONTEMPLATED  ORGANIZATION 

To  embrace  all  nations  which  took  part  in  the 
Second  Hague  Conference. 

The  committee  decided  this  would  be  the  best 
course  to  pursue,  thus  eliminating  any  compulsion 
as  to  membership.  The  committee  realizes,  how- 
ever, that  any  powerful  nation,  or  group  of  nations, 
by  standing' aloof,  can  easily  render  the  League 
valueless. 
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GENERAL  DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIRILITIES  OF  MEMBERS  OF 

THE  LEAGUE 

This  article  reads:  «The  nations,  through  a 
general  convention,  will  pledge  themselves  to  refer 
every  matter  of  dispute  which  cannot  be  settled  by 
diplomacy,  to  a  judicial  settlement,  and  before  any 
question  is  referred  for  such  settlement  it  shall  not 
be  the  cause  of  a  recourse  to  arms.» 

Here  the  committee  «recognizes  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  solve  all  international  disputes  by  ar- 
bitration or  by  referring  them  to  a  tribunal  .  .  . 
but  what  must  be  done  is  to  weigh  the  opposing  in- 
terests and  arrive  at  a  conclusion  which,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  expeditiousness  and  cheapness,  will 
solve  the  question  to  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned.)) 

TWO  WAYS  FOR  PEACEFUL  SETTLEMENT  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL DISPUTES 

It  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  members  of  the 
League  to  refer  the  question  in  dispute,  either  to 
the  permanent  international  court  to  be  created,  or 
to  the  present  court  at  The  Hague  or  to  any  other 
mutually  agreeable  seat  of  arbitration. 

INVESTIGATION  AND  RECONCILIATION  PROCEDURE 

In  those  cases  where  legal  procedure  does  not 
enter  into  the  question,  another  method  of  dealing 
with  the  situation  must  be  found.  This  method— by 
which  the  nations  will  pledge  themselves  to  refer 
questions — will  consist  of  an  ((investigation  and  re- 
conciliation procedure,))  similar  to  the  one  in  the  so- 
called  Bryan  promulgations.  The  decision  of  this 
committee,  which  will  carry  on  the  investigations 
and  make  a  decision,  will  not  be  binding  on  either 
of  the  disputants.  The  principle  of  this  is  not  only 
to  seek  to  get  the  question  thoroughly  discussed  and 
viewed  in  an  unbiased  light,  but  that  the  ((mora- 
torium)) will  cause  the  anger  to  abate. 

The  delay  in  the  recourse  to  arms  while  the  ques- 
tion is  being  discussed  by  this  ((reconciliation  and  in- 
vestigation procedure))  must  continue  until  thirty 
days  after  a  decision  has  been  rendered,  but  in  case 
the  deliberations  of  this  ((investigating  body»  are 
not  concluded  within  a  year — then  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  regain  their  freedom  of  action.  Another 
alternative  has  also  been  found  to  increase  the  length 
of  the  moratorium  by  providing  that  at  least  five  na- 
tions co-operate  in  the  mediation  between  the  dis- 
putants. The  latter  alternative  is  suggested  in  the 
case  of  important  disputes,  such  as  those  concerning 
the  racial  differences  of  peoples  and  the  sovereignty 
of  states. 

A  PERMANENT  INTERNATIONAL  JUDGMENT  SEAT  FOR 
LEGAL  SETTLEMENTS 

The  hitherto  so-called  permanent  Hague  tri- 
bunal is  inadequate,  for  it  is  merely  nothing  more 
than  a  circle  of  persons  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
nations  and  out  of  which  judges  for  each  special 
case  may  be  chosen. 

To  satisfy  this  demand  then,  a  permanent  seat 
of  judgment  would  be  inaugurated,  composed  of  un- 
challengeable, independent  judges,  who  are  not 
obliged  to  compromise  with  one  another  and  who 
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can  judge  the  matter  brought  before  them  abso- 
lutely on  its  merits  and  according  to  a  simple  plan 
of  procedure.  The  committee  does  not  intend  to  do 
tiway  with  the  present  means  of  arbitration,  but 
when  it  speaks  of  a  permanent  seat  of  judgment  it 
means  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  retain  the  pres- 
ent Hague  tribunal,  but  in  a  much  altered  form. 

THIS  COURT  TO  BE  CONSTRUCTED  ON  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF 
EQUALITY  OF  STATES 

The  committee  has  here  proposed  that  in  no  case 
shall  more  than  two  of  the  members  of  the  court  be- 
long to  the  same  country.  The  total  membership 
shall  consist  of  15  members,  (here  the  Danish  repre- 
sentation has  presented  an  alternative,  making  the 
total  membership  27)  chosen  in  their  own  countries, 
for  their  ability  in  international  law  and  procedure. 
The  judges  to  be  independent  of  their  own  country 
cannot  in  any  event  be  removed  by  the  latter  and 
shall  be  elected  for  life.  The  manner  of  procedure 
will  be  that  of  the  first  Hague  Convention.  The 
judgment  will  be  final  and  cannot  be  appealed  from, 
and  can  only  be  revised  by  the  action  of  the  court 
itself. 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  TO  BE  CONSTITUTED 

This  council  shall  consist  of  15  members  and  a 
like  number  of  supplementary  members— all  elected 
for  a  term  of  six  years,  no  two  to  belong  to  the  same 
nation.  Diplomats  in  active  service  cannot  belong 
to  this  council.  The  members  of  the  council  are 
elected  by  an  assembly  in  their  own  countries. 

The  council  will  keep  all  the  governments  in- 
formed as  to  the  different  international  agreements, 
esnecially  those  of  political  or  economic  sig- 
nificance; it  will  publish  documents  of  various  sorts 
and  keep  the  members  of  the  League  informed  of 
all  infractions  of  its  provisions.  It  will  serve  as  a 
central  organ  for  the  commission  of  investigation 
and  reconciliation. 

PEACE  CONFERENCES  AND  CONFERENCES  OF  INTERNA- 
TIONAL RIGHTS  HAVE  A  PERMANENT  ORGANIZATION 

The  committee  maintains  that  the  above  men- 
tioned conferences  should  have  permanent  organiza- 
tions so  that  they  can  meet  periodically  and  pass  in- 
ternational legislation.  Such  conferences  are  dis- 
tinct from  the  League  of  Nations,  and  are  more  to 
keep  the  world  in  active  touch  with  its  members  and 
for  promoting  goodwill.  In  this  respect,  as  regards 
permanent  conferences  and  their  periodic  meetings, 
the  committee  expresses  itself  to  the  effect  that  the 
world  is  not  yet  far  enough  advanced  to  have  an  in- 
ternational parliament  where  questions  can  be  set- 
tled by  a  majority  vote.  Furthermore,  the  commit- 
tee makes  it  very  plain  that  at  the  conferences,  the 
smaller  civilized  nations  must  have  the  same  repre- 
sentations as  the  larger.  All  matters  which  are  de- 
cided unon  at  these  conferences,  and  not  carried 
out  by  the  states,  will  be  subjects  for  the  interna- 
tional councils,  above  mentioned,  to  handle. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  FORCE  TO  ENFORCE  ITS  WILL  ON  RE- 
CALCITRANT MEMBERS 

The  committee  has  refrained  from  mentioning 
this  feature  of  the  League,  for  the  reason,  as  the 
Swedish  committee,  together  with  the  Swedish  Gov- 
ernment, stated,  that  the  initiative  in  that  respect 
cannot  be  taken  by  the  small  nations — and  further- 
more, the  (fiiestion  is  closely  connected  with  the 
question  of  limitation  of  armaments.  A  small  na- 
tion cannot,  without  a  great  deal  of  trepidation,  un- 
less it  is  itself  adequately  protected,  undertake  as 


part  of  an  international  force,  any  action  against  any 
powerful  neighbors — it  would  be  a  different  case 
if  armaments  were  to  be  cut  down,  but  at  any  rate 
the  committee  has  not  seen  fit  to  discuss  the  question 
of  international  force  until  that  matter  has  been  de- 
cided by  the  Great  Powers. 

The  Stockholms  Tidningen,  February  1,  dis- 
cusses the  question  of  members  of  the  committee 
from  each  country  and  then  takes  up  the  various 
parts  of  the  plan  and  explains  them.  It  begins  with 
a  statement  that  «the  result  of  this  committee's  work 
is  of  great  interest,  and  may  be  viewed  as  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  the  question  of  an  interna- 
tional seat  of  justice.  We  hope  that  the  Peace  Con- 
ference will  not  disregard  this  intelligent  neutral 
attempt  to  help  create  a  safer  condition  of  affairs 
between  states. 

«In  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  organization,  the 
committee  has  expressed  a  wish  that  all  countries 
who  were  invited  to  the  second  Hague  Convention 
enter  into  the  agreement.  The  committee  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  one  powerful  nation  or  group  of 
great  powers  can  render  the  League  useless— but  at 
the  same  time  they  said  that  it  would  not  mean  an 
absolute  failure  of  the  plan  if  a  certain  state  or  a 
certain  number  even  refuse  to  join. 

((The  committee  does  not  presume  to  have 
found,  through  an  unrestricted  means  of  arbitration, 
an  absolute  remedy  for  war.  The  committee  has 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  doubt  whether  it  is  advisable 
to  even  enumerate  any  certain  classes  of  disputes 
which  must  be  arbitrated,  and  then  run  the  risk  of 
having  this  rule  broken.  .  .  .  But  this  of  course 
does  not  preclude  the  hope  that  a  great  deal  more 
resort  will  be  had  to  arbitration  than  hitherto. 

«In  those  disputes  which  come  up  and  which 
may  lead  to  serious  results  the  committee  proposes 
that  all  nations  pledge  themselves  to  refer  the  matter 
in  dispute  to  an  investigating  body  similar  to  the  one 
proposed  in  the  United  States  in  1913,  and  accepted 
by  a  number  of  nations.  This  commission  will  be 
referred  to  whenever  disputes  cannot  be  peaceably 
settled  by  the  nations  themselves.  ... 

(dn  regard  to  a  permanent  seat  of  judgment, 
the  present  Hague  Tribunal  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  court  of  inquiry— and  what  is  required  is  a 
permanent,  independent  body  of  men  who  are  not 
responsible  to  any  particular  nation  for  their  acts. 
Its  duty  will  be  to  consider  questions  of  a  purely 
legal  character  and  also  other  questions  for  which  at 
present  there  are  no  means  of  solution.  In  this  per- 
manent court  every  nation  will  be  equally  repre- 
sented. 

«The  committee  deems  it  of  great  importance 
that  a  permanent  organization  should  also  be  made 
in  respect  to  international  peace  and  law  confer- 
ences, as  it  will  serve  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
domain  of  international  law.  It  should  meet  at  reg- 
ular periodic  intervals. 

((The  committee  has  also  provided  for  an  Inter- 
national Council  whose  duty,  it  seems,  is  to  follow 
up  the  work  of  these  stated  peace  conferences,  ob- 
serve the  political  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
world,  publish  official  documents  and  also  act  as  the 
central  organ  for  those  (International  Investigation 
and  Reconciliation  Procedures)  already  spoken  of. 
Also  if  some  member  fails  to  observe  any  agree- 
ments or  laws,  this  council  will  report  to  the  other 
members. » 

The  Ddgens  Nyhcter,  February  3,  in  discussing 
the  equal  representation  of  the  nations,  says:  cclf,  as 
the  whole  world  hopes,  an  international  union  in 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  peace  is  formed,  then 
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the  smaller  nations  will  find  that  in  this  union  they 
may  receive  a  mission  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
their  future  existence  and  development.  The  diffi- 
culty, at  least  at  present,  makes  it  more  than  doubt- 
ful if  anything  really  could  be  won  by  a  judicial  set- 
tlement of  disputes  between  the  nations,  and,  as  the 
committee  has  pointed  out,  this  would  not  be  of 
equal  force  for  large  and  small  nations.    .    .  .» 

Verdens  Gang  (Norwegian),  February  2,  is  some- 
what skeptical  of  the  plan  proposed:  «The  commit- 
tee has  here  done  very  good  work  and  has  carefully 
built  upon  the  material  which  is  found  in  the  scien- 
tific publications  on  international  law  and  in  the  re- 
sults of  former  conferences,  especially  the  Hague 
Conferences,  and  finally  in  the  proposals  and  the  lit- 
erature which  deals  with  the  League  of  Nations.  It 
looks  to  us  as.  if  all  this  knowledge  has  led  to  less 
work  of  reformation  than  the  public — at  least  that 
part  of  it  which  hopes  that  the  system  of  the  world 
will  be  better — now  expects  of  those  who  are  to  take 
charge  of  the  international  court.  The  proposal  sent 
out  is  divided  into  several  groups  and  altogether 
contains  88  paragraphs.  The  committee  states  in 
its  introduction  that  the  plan  contains  in  detail  pro- 
posals for:  Ordinary  obligations  to  subject  all  dis- 
putes between  nations  to  mediation  or  arbitration, 
the  erection  of  an  international  council,  of  a  perma- 
nent international  court,  and  of  international  in- 
vestigation and  arbitration  institutions  together  with 
a  permanent  organization  of  the  peace  or  interna- 
tional law  conferences  in  Hague. 

«Here,  according  to  our  idea,  is  given  what  may 
be  called  the  inner  structure  of  a  League  of  Nations, 
because  the  necessary  organizations  and  the  neces- 
sary rules  regarding  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes  are  formed,  the  maintenance  of  which  will 
prevent  such  disputes  ending  in  wars.  We  have,  to 
the  fullest  extent,  considered  the  present  material 
and  .  .  .  we  have  emphasized  especially  the  joint 
interests  of  the  smaller  neutral  countries  (especially 
as  regards  the  maintenance  of  the  legal  equality  of 
the  nations).    .    ,  . 

((The  committee  also  proposes  the  erection  of  a 
permanent  international  court,  international  coun- 
cil, and  international  arbitration  institutions,  etc. 
The  committee  evidently  does  not  dare  to  consider 
the  abolition  of  war;  the  result  of  its  discussions  is 
therefore  practically  only  a  thorough  and  explana- 
tory arrangement  of  the  forms  for  an  international 
court  of  arbitration.)) 

The  Politiken  (Danish),  February  3,  says  of  the 
plan:  <(This  international  Scandinavian  committee 
met  at  the  behest  of  the  governments  of  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Denmark  to  (investigate  the  interests 
of  the  neutral  states  during  and  after  the  war.)  The 
plan  is  permeated  by  the  principle  that  small  states 
have  an  equal  right  to  justice,  along  with  the  large 
nations. 

«On  certain  points  the  Danish  committee  has 
gone  farther  in  securing  the  rights  of  the  small  states 
than  the  other  committees.  The  work  of  the  whole 
committee  is  not  as  yet  finished.  The  northern  na- 
tions' attitude  to  the  question  of  armaments  and  also 
the  question  of  the  use  of  force  to  carry  out  the  de- 
cree of  the  League  of  Nations  will  be  taken  up  also. 

«Lord  Grey  said  while  he  was  Foreign  Minister 
that  the  neutral  nations  should  feel  themselves 
called  upon  to  organize  some  sort  of  international 
seat  of  justice.  The  Scandinavian  countries  have 
carried  this  out  and  created  a  tangible  and  definite 
form  for  this  international  organization.  Would  it 
not  be  in  order  that  our  plan  should  be  considered 


in  Paris  where  this  question  is  now  taken  up?  Surely 
!  the  neutral  countries  are  as  much  interested  in  the 
question  of  international  peace  and  order  as  the 
large  nations. » 

The  Stockholms  Dagblad,  February  3,  discusses 
the  attempt  of  the  Scandinavian  nations  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  Holland,  Spain  and  Switzerland 
in  working  out  a  neutral  plan  for  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  maintains  that  the  «caution  and  extreme 
timidity  of  the  last  three  nations  has  led  to  the  result 
that  none  of  the  neutrals  received  any  notice  at  the 
Peace  Conference  where  their  future  is  to  be  made 
up,  and  that  the  resignation  with  which  these  na- 
tions, especially  Holland  and  Spain,  have  accepted 
this  course,  casts  a  deep  shadow  over  the  priority  of 
right  over  might. 

«The  strongest  impression  one  receives  when 
studying  the  Scandinavian  proposal  is  that  it  is  im- 
bued with  wise  moderation  and  recognizes  the  diffi- 
culty to  reach  the  ideal  goal  of  international  justice 
at  one  step.w  The  paper  discusses  and  explains  each 
of  the  points  and  in  regard  to  the  equal  membership 
feature  says:  «That  is  a  necessary  condition  to  the 
life  of  the  league  not  only  for  the  small  nations  but 
for  the  whole  league. 

«Perhaps  this  word  (equal  representation)  will 
grate  on  the  ears  of  the  mighty,  but  these  latter,  after 
all  their  talk  on  international  justice,  must  be  able 
to  see  that  here  it  is  not  a  question  of  being  equals 
in  the  political  sense,  but  in  accordance  with  their 
own  principles  of  everyone  being  equal  before  the 
law.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  neutral  states  to  themselves 
and  to  their  posterity  to  fight  for  this  principle  of 
equality,  without  reference  to  the  all-powerful 
world  council  of  ten  now  in  Paris.  The  world  to 
come  will  give  us  credit  for  maintaining  the  ideals 
of  a  true  international  order  of  justice  and  right, 
and  the  refusal  of  the  present  powers  to  admit  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  who  have  themselves  al- 
ready partially  completed  a  plan  for  the  League  of 
Nations,  wall  in  the  eyes  of  history  simidy  stamp 
them  (i.  e.  the  present  powers)  as  a  world's  empire 
of  might  rather  than  a  true  international  league  of 
law  and  order. » 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— SPANISH 

Catalonia's  Aspirations  for  Autonomy 

The  question  of  Catalonian  autonomy  continues 
to  occupy  the  center  of  Spanish  internal  politics. 
Following  the  recent  monarchical  manifestations 
(Press  Review,  February  9)  the  Separatists  have 
given  a  sudden  impetus  to  their  demands,  a  spe- 
cial commission  from  Catalonia  having  gone  to 
Madrid  to  lay  their  claim  before  the  Cortes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Hercddo  de  Madrid  (Liberal),  Janu- 
ary 27,  moderate  disorders,  of  short  duration,  were 
reported  to  have  taken  place  recently  in  Barcelona 
and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  there  on 
January  26  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Municipalities: 

«1.  The  Assembly  declares  that  it  aprroves 
the  statutes  of  the  Catalan  union  as  the  expression 
in  legal  form  of  the  aspirations  of  Catalonia. 

«2.  It  further  declares  that  in  order  to  ensure 
regulated  municipal  life,  the  autonomy  of  the  muni- 
cipal governments,  which  is  recognized,  will  be  es- 
tablished through  the  Catalan  Parliament. 

»3.  In  order  to  assure  unanimous  adhesion  to 
the  Union  and  the  Catalan  Parliament  and  to  en- 
able them  to  pursue  the  campaign  until  they  have 
obtained  the  legal  recognition  of  the  autonomv,  the 
Assembly  has  engaged  itself  to  be  guided  by  the  in- 
structions issued  to  the  municipal  governments,  so 
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as  to  bring  about  the  immediate  establishment  of 
autonomy  in  Catalonia. » 

Commenting  on  the  importance  of  this  resolu- 
tion, this  journal  writes:  «The  Barcelona  Assem- 
bly is  the  most  transcendent  event  of  Spanish  poli- 
tics during  the  last  few  years.  Emerging  from 
whatever  errors  there  may  be  in  the  Catalan  atti- 
tude, there  appears  for  the  first  time  in  dead  Spain 
an  assertion  of  collective  desire  and  determination. 
Catalonia  demands  autonomy  and  the  demand  is 
so  general  that  not  a  single  representative  of  the 
region,  from  the  Traditionists  to  the  Socialists,  has 
dared  oppose  the  sweeping  avalanche  of  resolute 
public  opinion  which  is  pointing  out  a  straight 
course  and  aim.  .  .  .  Without  unnecessary  hag- 
gling, dilatory  proceedings,  or  petty  subterfuge, 
.  .  Catalonia  demands  autonomy,  and  it 
should  be  granted  to  her  and  to  the  other  Spanish 
regions  which  desire  it.» 

The  Correspondencia  de  Espana,  (National) 
Januarv  28,  likewise  considers  that:  «The  Assem- 
blv  of  the  Catalan  municipal  governments  at  Barce- 
lona is  of  extraordinary  importance,  statements 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,))  and  remarks: 
«There  should  "be  no  illusions  on  this  point,  for  it 
is  a  pertinent  fact  that  in  Catalonia  there  is  a  unani- 
mous desire  for  the  fullest  possible  decentralization 
to  enable  the  regions  to  develop  themselves  without 
onerous  obstacles.  And  this  sentiment,  though  art- 
ful attempts  are  made  to  present  it  in  another  light, 
is  also  shared  in  many  other  regions  in  Spain.  .  .  . 
Therefore  it  is  a  problem  which  must  absolutely  be 
solved.  The  Cortes  alone  and  no  other  element 
can  and  must  solve  it.    .    .  .» 

On  January  28  one  of  the  Catalan  Deputies  on 
his  arrival  at  Madrid  is  reported  to  have  stated: 
«We  are  determined  to  impose  the  decisions  of  the 
Union  without  entering  into  discussions  because  it 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  right  only,  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  willingness.  .  .  .  Should  we  fail  in  our  ob- 
ject .  .  .  we  would  then  inform  Catalonia  of 
the  results,  in  order  that,  from  the  Catalan  Union 
down  to  the  last  citizen,  necessary  measures  be 
taken  for  the  establishment  of  autonomy.    .    .  .» 

According  to  the  Correspondencia  de  Espana, 
great  animation  marked  the  parliamentary  session 
at  the  House  of  Deputies,  where  Senor  Cambo, 
leader  of  the  Catalan  commission,  announced  that 
he  came  to  deliver  to  the  Government  the  message 
of  the  Catalan  Union,  and  in  a  striking  speech  pre- 
sented the  claims  of  Catalonia.  Among  others,  the 
following  representative  passages  created  murmurs 
of  protest  culminating  into  what  the  Heraldo  de 
Madrid,  Januarv  27,  calls  an  « enormous  scandal:.) 
«The  demand  for  autonomy  for  Catalonia  is  an  ex- 
pression of  inviolable  resolution,  of  which  the  gov- 
ernment could  easily  convince  itself  through  an  in- 
dividual or  collective  plebiscite  in  Catalonia.  .  .  . 
In  Barcelona  and  in  Catalonia  a  state  of  perilous 
agitation  is  rising  and  the  only  remedy  that  will  re- 
move it  is  to  give"  full  satisfaction  to  the  demands  of 
Catalonia.  .  .  .  The  unanimous  resolution  of  a 
people  cannot  be  opposed.  ...  In  the  Twen- 
tieth Century,  when  the  principles  of  nationality  are 
recognized-  a  people  cannot  be  denied  what  it  un- 
animously demands.  .  .  .»  Count  Romanones 
is  reported  to  have  met  these  statements  with  the 
following  remarks:  «We  are  going  through  a  most 
difficult  period  and  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  matters 
with  the  greatest  serenity.  .  .  .  T  had  previously 
proposed  an  extra-parliamentary  commission  to 
which,  however,  the  Catalans  refused  to  appoint 


their  representatives.  .  .  .  We  already  realized 
then  that  the  moment  had  come  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem, and  that  it  was  necessary  to  grant  autonomy 
to  Catalonia,  but  with  necessary  limitations  to  main- 
tain the  unity  of  the  State.  .  .  .  We  wish  the 
regions  to  enjoy  absolute  and  complete  freedom  to 
govern  themselves,  with  the  only  proviso  that  the 
State  retain  its  authority  over  the  conceded  status. 

.  .  .  Yet  this  project  has  been  completely  re- 
jected. The  most  deplorable  part  is  the  threatening 
attitude  with  which  the  demand  is  made  that  the 
status  elaborated  in  Barcelona  should  be  rapidly 
approved.  .  .  .  Wfe  will  jointly  discuss  the 
points  at  issue.  .  .  .  Should  your  Honor  (Cam- 
bo) refuse  this,  then  we  shall  see  if  Catalan  opinion 
is  with  you.  ...  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  wish  of  Catalonia  will  have  to  be  confronted 
with  that  of  Spain,  here  represented.  .  .  .  The 
hour  has  come  to  definitely  settle  the  problem 
which  for  many  years  has  poisoned  Spain  and  re- 
tarded her  future  progress.    .    .  .» 

Commenting  on  the  situation,  the  Corresponden- 
cia de  Espana,  January  30,  writes:  «The  entire  na- 
tional interest  is  concentrated  in  the  debates  in  Con- 
gress, and  in  what  is  occurring  in  Catalonia.  Both 
are  closely  interwoven.  So  far  the  situation  has  not 
cleared,  but  it  begins  to  outline  itself,  now  that  the 
parliamentary  contest  has  begun  between  the  Con- 
servatives on  one  side,  and  the  Regionalists  and 
those  of  the  Left,  on  the  other.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  know  whether  a  harmonious  solution  in  the  prob- 
lem of  automony  can  be  reached  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  Government,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  intransigent  attitude  of  both  sides  will  make 
a  solution  impossible,  an  event  which  would  be 
most  lamentable.))  On  February  1,  this  paper 
writes:  ((Undoubtedly  the  situation  in  regard  to 
the  claim  for  autonomy  has  bettered  within  the  last 
twenty-four  hours.  .  .  .  Fortunately  there  was 
a  beneficial  reaction  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  did  not  give  way  to  the  intimations 
of  some  nor  to  the  admonitions  of  others.  .  .  . 
We  hope  that  no  time  will  be  lost,  and  that  for  the 
good  of  Spain  the  violence  of  the  shock  and  the  bit- 
terness of  the  fight  will  cease  in  order  that  the  prob- 
lem of  autonomy  may  be  peacefully  and  quickly 
solved.)) 

The  Madrid  Liberal,  January  29,  terming  the 
parliamentary  discussions  on  the  Catalonian  ques- 
tion as  «reconnoitering  engagements.)  remarks: 
uThe  combatants  deployed  their  strength,  not  so 
much  for  a  complete  attack,  as  in  order  to  oblige  the 
enemy  to  show  his  forces.  Yet  no  other  beginning 
could"  have  attended  this  important  controversy. 
Neither  Senor  Cambo,  the  leader  of  the  debate, 
could  present  himself  as  an  exterminating  angel. 

nor  could  the  statutes  formulated  by  the 
Catalan  Union  be  thrown  into  Congress  like  an  in- 
fernal machine  with  its  fuse  burning.  .  .  .  The 
Catalan  Deputy  presented  firmly  and  clearly  the 
desire  of  the  Catalan  people.  Count  Romanones, 
rejecting  ideas  of  compulsion,  expressed  the  hope 
that  a  peaceful  solution  would  be  reached  through 
discussion  by  the  legislators  of  the  country,  and  fa- 
vored honorable  compromise  which  would  main- 
tain harmony  between  the  different  parties.  This  is 
where  we,  as  impartial  spectators,  see  the  funda- 
mental obstacle  to  a  solution  satisfactory  to  both 
the  Government  and  the  Catalan  parhamentaries. 
The  tribunal  called  upon  to  solve  the  problem  does 
not  have  the  authority  nor  the  necessary  ability  to 
pass  upon  such  great  questions.  .  .  .  To  further 
this  policy  of  renovation,  to  study,  with  the  question 
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of  autonomy,  transcendent  themes  which  interest 
the  countrv,  it  becomes  essential  to  create  a  more 
capable  and  authoritative  legislative  instrument 
than  is  formed  by  the  present  Cortes.  This  is  the 
fundamental  reform  required  by  the  Spanish  situa- 
tion. What  is  needed  is  a  constituent  Cortes,  repre- 
senting the  wishes  and  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try, as  the  Catalan  Parliament  represents  those  of 
Catalonia.    .    .  •» 

EI  Debate  (pro-German),  February  1,  says: 
«The  parliamentary  difficulty  regarding  autonomy 
and  the  status  of  Catalonia  undergo  constant  oscila- 
tion  and  changes.  To  the  optimistic  impression 
which  we  reflected  yesterday  has  succeeded  a  recru- 
descence of  the  difficulty  through  the  opposition  of 
the  Catalan  ex-Minister  to  certain  modifications  sug- 
gested by  Senor  Sala  (Catalan  Liberal  Deputy).*. 

Likewise  La  Accion  (Conservative),  February  1, 
considers  that  the  question  of  Catalonia  has  again 
become  complicated.  « Senor  Cambo's  declarations 
that  the  Catalan  commission  will  maintain  the  inte- 
gral status  of  the  Catalan  Union;  the  failure  of  Senor 
Sala  to  vote  for  it  in  its  present  form;  the  objections 
raised  by  some  group  leaders  to  discuss  it  prior  to 
the  ministerial  proposal,  are  grounds  for  .  .  . 
political  difficulties.  .  .  .  Still  we  believe  that 
after  a  full  exchange  of  views  between  the  represen- 
tatives of  Catalonia  and  the  Government,  we  will  be 
on  the  road  to  a  frank  solution.  .  .  .  The  Cata- 
lans cannot  expect  that  their  statutes  will  be  ap- 
proved as  they  are,  nor  does  the  Government  think 
for  a  moment  that  its  proposal  will  not  have  to  un- 
dergo modifications.  .  .  .  The  intransigent  at- 
titude of  both  sides  would  only  have  disastrous  ef- 
fects on  Spain  and  Catalonia. 

enemy  press—german 

The  German  Army 

In  Germany  as  in  Russia  the  problem  of  a  stand- 
ing army  has  proved  very  perplexing  to  the  Social- 
ists. Both  Lenin  and  Ebert  have  been  faced  by  the 
s^me  problem:  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an 
armed  force  to  uphold  order  within  the  country  and 
to  ward  off  aggression  from  without.  But  Ebert  and 
his  Conservative  German  Socialists  have  not  adopt- 
ed such  radical  innovation  as  an  army  of  Red 
Guards.  They  have  contented  themselves  with  the 
introduction  of  such  reforms  as  the  retention  of  the 
system  of  Soldiers'  Councils  and  the  abolition  of  the 
old  insignia  of  rank.  So  far  as  possible  the  new 
German  army  is  to  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  vol-, 
unteers.  The  man  in  whom  its  direction  will  rest  is 
Colonel  Reinhardt,  Prussian  Minister  of  War,  a  line 
officer  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  suppression 
of  the  Spartacus  revolts  in  Berlin. 

The  Vossisehe  Zeitung,  January  15,  explains  the 
necessity  for  an  army  of  some  kind.  «As  long  as  the 
configuration  of  the  earth  does  not  change,  Prussia, 
and  with  her  Germany,  will  remain  a  continental  na- 
tion surrounded  by  more  or  less  unfriendly  states, 
a  nation  whose  exit  to  the  sea  lies  under  the  control 
of  British  warships.  This  geographical  fact  alone 
will  force  us  to  remain  an  armed  Power.  .  .  . 
What  we  need  is  an  army  of  volunteers,  raised  on 
the  principle  that  military  service  is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen.  This  army  must  be  inspired  by  the 
best  traditions  of  the  old  Prussian  system.  Likewise 
it  must  be  a  non-political  factor,  which  cannot  be 
used  by  one  party  for  the  oppression  of  another.)) 

The  Vossisehe  Zeitung,  January  17,  points  out 
that  «the  internal  disturbances  and  events  on  the 
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Eastern  frontier  have  made  the  construction  of  som< 
permanent  military  organization  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. The  new  army  must  be  a  popular  army,  one 
not  founded  on  the  system  of  castes.  Inequalities 
for  military  persons  not  on  duty  are  abolished.  Bui 
discipline  must  be  maintained.  An  army  in  the 
field  cannot  be  turned  into  a  debating  society.)) 

The  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  January 
22,  describes  the  reforms  that  have  recently  been 
announced  by  the  War  Office.  Perhaps  their  most 
noteworthy  feature,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Deutsche 
Tageszeitung,  January  22,  is  the  retention  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Soldiers'  Councils.  Even  though  their  co- 
operation with  commanding  officers  is  limited  to 
general  matters  of  administration,  it  is  doubted 
whether  they  can  be  reconciled  in  any  way  with  ef- 
ficiency and  promptness.  The  measures  do  not  ap- 
ply to  the  volunteer  formations  now  mobilizing  for 
the  protection  of  the  Eastern  frontier. 

«With  the  assent  of  the  Imperial  Government 
and  the  Central  Council  of  Workmen  and  Soldiers, 
the  War  Office  has  temporarily  regulated  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Soldiers'  Councils  in  the  peace  army,  and 
also  the  questions  of  uniform  clothing  and  the  mili- 
tary salute. 

«The  Council  of  People's  Commissioners  pos- 
sesses the  Supreme  Command,  which  it  may  hand 
over  to  the  Prussian  Minister  of  War;  he  to  be  re- 
sponsible in  turn  to  the  Council  of  People's  Com- 
missioners. All  the  military  appointments  in  Prus- 
sia and  the  Empire  as  a  whole  are  subordinate  to 
him.  Officers  exercise  the  power  of  Command. 
They  are  responsible  to  the  Imperial  Government 
and  their  immediate  superiors.  Soldiers'  Councils 
are  to  be  chosen  from  Army  Corps  and  garrison 
staffs,  regiments,  unattached  battalions,  and  simi- 
lar formations.  They  are  to  control  the  activities 
of  the  officers  in  cases  of  the  abuse  of  power.  They 
co-operate  in  drawing  up  general  permanent  regu- 
lations as  to  the  care  of  troops,  social  and  economic 
questions,. leave  and  matters  of  discipline,  and  they 
join  in  signing  proclamations.  Purely  military  or- 
ders as  to  the  training,  command,  and  employment 
of  troops  need  not  be  countersigned  by  the  Soldiers' 
Council.  In  the  case  of  smaller  units,  such  as  com- 
panies and  attached  battalions,  matters  are  to  be 
arranged  by  representatives  (Vertrauensmaenner) 
in  accordance  with  detailed  instructions  from  the 
commanding  officer  and  the  Soldiers'  Council.  All 
those  belonging  to  the  formation  concerned  may 
take  part  in  the  election  of  the  Soldiers'  Council. 

((Apnointments  to  vacant  positions  will  be  made 
by  the  War  Office.    .    .    .    Non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  men  can  be  chosen  as  platoon  leaders  in 
J  place  of  officers;  but  they  must  have  led  a  similar 
unit,  or  one  immediately  below  it  in  rank,  for  at 
!  least  six  months,  in  the  field,  without  any  complaints 
j  having  been  made.    No  soldier  may  be  prevented 
I  from  stating  his  grievances  to  his  Soldiers'  Council. 
((Shoulder  straps,  braids,  and  all  the  old  insignia 
are  abolished.   As  new  badges  of  rank,  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  will  wear  dark  blue  strips 
of  cloth  on  their  left  cuff  or  upper  arm.   Fire  arms 
are  to  be  carried  only  on  service,  or  in  quarters 
under  special  orders.    A  cockade  with  the  soldier's 
national  colors  is  to  be  worn  on  the  cap  band.  .  .  . 
Inferiors  and  superiors  must  salute  one  another 
mutually,  and  younger  men  must  salute  older  men. 
In  large' towns,' crowded  places  and  meetings  salut- 
ing may  lapse,  but  details  will  be  decided  upon 
later  by  local  staffs.  Eyes  right,  attention,  and  other 
special  marks  of  honor  to  company  officers  are 
|  abolished.)) 
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It  is  the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Democratic,  Berlin) 
which  indicates  the  peculiarity  of  the  oath  taken  by 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  new  army  to  the  Social- 
ist Republic.  «I  undertake  to  serve  the  German 
Social  Democratic  Republic  with  all  my  power  and 


to  the  best  of  my  ability.  The  present  Provisional 
Government  I  will  protect  unconditionally,  and  sup- 
port in  the  maintenance  of  order  either  in  the  in- 
terior or  at  the  frontier.  I  stand  for  unhampered 
national  elections  and  the  protection  of  the  National 
Assembly  and  the  laws  passed  by  it.» 
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The  German  Colonies 

The  proposed  plan  of  the  Peace  Conference  to 
internationalize  the  German  colonies  has  been  re- 
ceived throughout  Germany  with  violent  protest. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  acceptance  of  the  armis- 
tice conditions  popular  opinion  throughout  Germany 
shows  in  this  opposition  some  tendency  toward  uni- 
fication.   Statesmen,  pulpit,  press,  and  various  co- 
lonial and  missionary  societies  have  joined  forces  to 
oppose  «the  robbery  of  the  German  colonies.))  Pop- 
ular demonstrations  in  Berlin  and  other  cities  have 
been  held  to  protest  against  the  proposed  solution  of 
the  colonial  question.  The  feeling  prevails  generally 
that  the  plan  advocated  by  President  Wilson  for  the 
settlement  of  the  colonial  question  has  been  violated, 
and  that  the  European  Powers,  while  accepting  the 
League  of  Nations  in  name,  do  not  accept  it  in  prac- 
tice.  The  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt,  February  4,  a 
Conservative  organ,  representing  German  commer- 
cial interests,  is  typical  of  this  opposition:  ((Germany 
can  and  will  conclude  only  such  peace  as  will  be  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  Wilson  program  of  Four- 
teen Points.  .  .  .  The  solution  now  being  proposed 
in  Paris  to  make  the  German  colonies  a  possession 
of  the  League  of  Nations  to  be  administered  by  in- 
dividual nations  for  the  common  good  of  all  is  noth- 
ing other  than  a  cloak  used  to  conceal  the  robbery 
of  our  colonies  by  France,  England  and  Japan;  fur- 
thermore it  is  nothing  more  than  a  meaningless  con- 
cession of  words  to  Wilson,  who  himself  must  see 
that  it  is  not  a  literal  fulfillment  of  his  principles. 
That  Germany  cannot  and  will  not  accept  this  de- 
cision it  is  needless  to  say.   The  entire  German  peo- 
ple stands  behind  the  Colonial  Society  in  this  opposi- 
tion. The  German  people  knows  that  it  cannot  exist 
without  colonies.   .  .  .   Germany  is  overpopulated. 
Our  enemies  have  declared  already  that  upon  the 
conclusion  of  peace  the  emigration  and  immigration 
of  Germans  is  to  be  prohibited.   And  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  assumed  the  attitude  of  the  Allied  Pow- 
ers.  Where  shall  the  surplus  of  the  German  popu- 
lation go,  when  they  are  no  longer  able  to  find  food 
and  work  at  home  ?  Our  colonial  possessions  served 
as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  laboring  classes.  Above 
all  Germany  must  have  markets  for  her  raw  mate- 
rials and  we  shall  not  permit  these  markets  to  be 
cut  merely  to  satisfy  the  whims  of  other  Powers.  No 
nation  in  the  world  finds  itself  face  to  face  today 
with  the  distressing  conditions  which  confront  the 
German  people.    Great  Britain  and  France  before 
the  war  possessed  respectively  twenty-five  and  eight 
times  as  many  colonies  as  Germany,  and  neither  of 
these  Powers  has  a  surplus  population  which  must 
be  provided  for.   To  withhold  our  colonies  from  us 
means  that  Germanv  will  be  smothered  within  the 
confines  of  her  own  boundaries.    Will  Mr.  Wilson 
become  reconciled  to  such  a  plan— he  who  has  un- 
dertaken the  task  of  preparing  for  t£ie  world  a 
League  of  Nations  that  will  be  forever  lasting  and 
that  will  protect  the  world  henceforth  from  war?» 

On  Sunday,  February  9,  a  great  meeting  of  pro- 
test was  held  in  Berlin  in  the  Philharmonic  Hall  at 
which  delegates  were  present  from  the  German  Co- 
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lonial  Society,  the  Imperial  Society,  the  Society  of 
the  Women,  of  the  Red  Cross  of  the  Colonies,  the 
Association  of  Women,  tbe  German  Evangelical 
Missionary  Society  and  the  Catholic  Missionary  So- 
ciety. The  speakers,  among  whom  Herr  Erzberger 
was  the  most  prominent,  characterized  the  solution 
offered  by  the  Allied  Conference  as  a  ((robber  plan» 
and  declared  that  Germany  must  protest  with  all 
her  energies  against  such  a  solution.  The  speakers 
were  particularly  incensed  at  the  implication  that 
Germany  has  proved  herself  unworthy  to  adminis- 
ter colonial  possessions,  as  well  as  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  the  outlet  for  the  surplus  population  and  the 
source  of  raw  materials,  Taegliche  Rundschau,  Feb- 
ruary 3. 

erzberger' s  statement 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  February  3,  publishes 
the  following  important  extracts  from  Erzberger's 

speech: 

«A  great  and  new  page  in  the  history  of  peoples 
has  been  turned:  a  durable  world  peace  is  to  be 
brought  about  and  a  League  of  Nations  is  to  be  es- 
tablished. After  all  that  we  have  heard  concerning 
the  attitude  of  the  Allies  on  the  colonial  question  it 
seems  perfectly  clear  that  Germany's  colonies  are  to 
be  taken  away  from  her.  It  is  denied  that  Germany 
has  the  capacity  to  hold  colonies.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied however  that  Germany  has  done  more  than  any 
other  nation  toward  the  opening  of  unexplored  parts 
of  the  earth  through  expeditions  of  exploration. 
The  last  few  years  of  our  colonial  policy  have  af- 
forded to  the  German  people  an  opportunity  to  give 
proof  of  its  ability  in  such  matters. 

((But  all  this  is  in  vain!  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  the  English  possessed  twenty-five  times  as  much 
colonial  territorv  and  forty-seven  times  as  many 
colonial  inhabitants  as  Germany,  the  French,  eight 
times  as  much  colonial  territory  and  eight  times  as 
many  colonial  inhabitants,  and  the  Portuguese  ten 
time's  as  much  colonial  territory  and  eight  times  as 
many  colonial  inhabitants  as  the  Germans!  The 
Germans  are  now  to  lose  the  little  which  they  have 
with  the  result  that  the  portion  of  the  Allies  will  in- 
crease. Today  we  have  no  means  of  defense  and  no 
wea  pons,  but  we  have  our  clear  right  which  our  new 
Government  will  maintain.  Whosoever  ignores 
right  transgresses  against  mankind.  The  Allies  are 
bound  to  adhere  to  the  Fourteen  Points  of  Wilson  in 
the  same  way  that  Germany  must  adhere  to  them. 
In  Point  Five  Wilson  said :  <  A  free,  open-minded  and 
absolutely  impartial  adjustment  of  all  colonial 
claims)  ;  \ipon*  this  principle  the  Germans,  just  as 
the  Allies,  base  their  colonial  demands.  However, 
what  the  Allies  have  now  concluded  in  Paris  is  not 
a  settlement  of  all  colonial  problems  but  a  dicta- 
torial policy  with  respect  to  the  German  colonies. 
They  wish  for  the  adjustment  only  of  their  own 
claims;  justice  for  Germany  has  no  place  among 
them. 

«But  a  Germany  having  all  of  her  colonies  taken 
away  introduces  the  germ  of  death  into  the  League 
of  Nations  even  before  it  is  born.  For  that  reason 
the  German  people  must  this  very  day  and  week 
raise  up"  its  voice;  if  it  is  not  permitted  to  be  heard 
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in  these  preliminary  negotiations  and  if  it  is  not  per- 
mitted to  give  expression  to  its  unquestionable  right 
in  this  conference,  then  it  must  push  its  claims  here 
at  home  with  undiminished  energy !  President  Wil- 
son is  face  to  face  with  a  tremendous  opposition. 
We  know  from  the  various  newspapers  that  he  has 
been  engaged  in  a  hard  struggle  in  his  attempt  to 
regulate  the  colonial  question  in  Paris  and  that  he 
has  made  a  conciliatory  proposal  that  the  German 
colonies  are  to  be  internationalized  and  that  the 
League  of  Nations  is  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
them.  This  solution  of  the  colonial  question  we 
must  oppose,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Wilson 
had  the  best  intentions  in  proposing  it.  If  the  Ger- 
man colonies  are  to  be  internationalized  so  must  we, 
by  the  same  token,  maintain  that  all  colonial  terri- 
tories of  all  powers  be  internationalized.  Germany 
has,  however,  in  accordance  with  the  Wilsonian  pro- 
gram, an  indisputable  right  to  her  own  independent 
colonial  possessions.  We  are  not  deceived:  the  rob- 
bery in  Paris  can  bring  no  good  fortune  to  the  world; 
it  robs  the  League  of  Nations  of  its  very  life.  For 
that  reason  our  people  must  rise  up  as  one  man  and 
deliver  an  honorable  protest  so  that  men  on  the 
Seine,  on  the  Thames  and  in  Washington  shall  hear 
and  take  heed.» 

PROTEST  OF  THE  MISSIONARIES 

At  the  same  gathering  Dr  Schreiber,  Director  of 
German  Missions,  said,  Taegliche  Rundschau,  Feb- 
ruary 3:  . 

«The  German  people  must  oppose  with  its  en- 
tire voice  the  robbery  of  her  colonies.  Certain  speak- 
ers have  presented  already  a  picture  of  the  extensive 
activities  of  our  evangelical  missionaries,  for  whose 
activities  we  have  spent  annually  12,000,000  marks. 
If  we  are  not  permitted  to  hold  our  colonies,  our 
missionaries  will  be  denied  the  right  to  pursue  their 
labors— since  the  English  wish  to  prevent  this  as  well 
as  Germany's  continuance  as  a  colonial  power.  Col- 
onizing and  missionary  activities  are  duties  and 
rights  of  the  German  people.  For  that  reason  we 
must,  without  respect  to  party  or  creed,  oppose  with 
all  our  might  the  robbery  of  our  colonies.)) 

Baumgarten,  a  priest,  after  a  passionate  speech 
on  the  subject  of  Germany's  right  to  colonies,  pro- 
nounced the  following  warning: 

«In  the  name  of  the  entire  Catholic  peoples, 
their  priesthood,  bishops  and  archbishops,  and  in 
common  with  the  entire  German  people,  I  lift  up  my 
voice  to  declare:  we  will,  we  must  cling  to  our  col- 
onies. To  London,  Washington,  Tokio,  Melbourne, 
I  give  warning:  if  this  thing  is  carried  farther,  may 
the  guilt  rest  upon  those,  come  what  will,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  inevitable  bloodshed  which  must 
result  in  future  years. » 

COUNT  BROCKDORFF-RANTZAU 

Certainly  the  most  significant  protest  is  that  of 
Count  Brockdorf'-Rantzau,  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, which  appears  in  an  interview  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  is  printed 
in  full  by  the  Rhcinisch-Westfaelische  Zeitung,  Feb- 
ruary 3: 

((The  Secretarv  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Count  Brock  dorff-Rantzau,  gave  out  the  following 
communication  to  a  reporter  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  concerning  the  question  of  the  German  col- 
onies : 

« Todav  the  fate  of  the  German  colonies  will  be 
decided  in  Paris.  Our  enemies  are  preparing,  with- 
out consideration  for  the  violation  of  International 


Law  and  without  considering  the  sacrifice  of  funda- 
mental interests  of  the  white  race,  to  divide  the  Ger- 
man possessions  among  one  another.   A  Reuter  tel- 
egram, almost  unbelievable,  says  that  President  Wil- 
son has  invited  the  Australian  Government  to  set 
forth  its  legal  claims  for  the  occupation  of  the  Ger- 
man South  Sea  colonies.    Germany  cannot  agree 
that  a  decision  shall  be  made  concerning  her  own 
property  without  having  a  voice  in  the  decision. 
The  legal  grounds  for  this  robbery  which  is  now  be- 
ing perpetrated  we  cannot  recognize.  It  is  intended, 
in  accordance  with  this  new  idea,  to  give  to  the  white 
race  complete  dominance  over  the  tropical  terri- 
tories and  to  bring  about  a  distribution  of  these 
lands.   The  Fifth  of  the  Fourteen  Points  of  Wilson 
sets  forth,  as  a  foundation  for  world  peace,  ca  free, 
open-minded  and  absolutely  impartial  adjustment 
of  all  colonial  claims,  based  upon  a  strict  observance 
of  the  principle  that  in  determining  all  such  ques- 
tions of  sovereignty,  the  interests  of  the  populations 
concerned  must  have  equal  weight  with  the  equita- 
ble claims  of  the  government  wdiose  title  is  to  be 
determined. >    During  the  Paris  discussions  the  Pres- 
ident has,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  set  forth  the 
principle  that  the  colonies  shall  be  placed  under  in- 
ternational control.    Germany  accepted  the  armis- 
tice conditions  as  set  forth  in  Wilson's  Fourteen 
Points,  and  likewise  the  Entente  accepted  these 
points,  particularly  the  Fifth,  without  any  question 
as  to  its  meaning.    Germany  takes  the  position, 
therefore,  that  the  principle  of  international  control 
applies  equally  to  all  colonies  of  all  Powers.  With- 
out doubt  England  attempted  by  means  of  her  slan- 
derous Blue  Book,  to  describe  Germany's  colonial 
policy  as  unbearable.    At  the  very  outset  this  at- 
tempt was  doomed  to  failure  in  the  face  of  the  testi- 
mony which  the  leading  intellects  of  England  re- 
vealed concerning  the  colonial  errors  of  their  own 
people.   We  Germans  have  no  desire  to  deny  that  in 
the  brief  generation  during  which  Germany  has  de- 
veloped a  colonial  policy  she  has  made  errors; 
we  do  maintain,  however,  that  she  has  been  no  more 
guilty  in  this  respect  than  other  colonizing  nations 
in  the  beginning  of  their  colonial  activity.   We  are 
now  able  to  recall  a  great  number  of  testimonials  of 
foreign  visitors  who  only  a  short  time  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  world  war  praised  Germany's  ad- 
ministration of  her  colonial  possessions  and  pointed 
to  it  as  a  model.    The  German  people  has  clearly 
demonstrated  its  ability  for  colonizing  work.  Cer- 
tainly  it  has,  just  as  any  other  great  people,  a  claim 
to  a 'share  in  the  native  products  of  the  tropical 
zones  as  well  as  to  the  right  of  exploiting  territory 
which  rightly  belongs  to  it. 

«In  case  also  of  the  internationalization  of  all 
tropical  colonies,  Germany  naturally  would  expect 
a  full  right  to  participate  in  the  administration  ot 
these  tropical  possessions.  If  France,  England  and 
Belgium  should  succeed  in  carrying  out  the  plan 
which  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  negotiations  m 
Paris  indicate  that  they  desire,  of  dividing  the  col- 
onies among  themselves,  then  they  would  deny  com- 
pletely the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the 
League  of  Nations  in  the  Wilsonian  sense  is  based. 
Entirely  aside  from  the  violation  of  the  Congo  Act, 
the  transfer  of  the  German  colonies  to  these  rob- 
bers would  be  equivalent  to  legitimatizing  the  policy 
of  force  against  which  the  Entente,  according  to  its 
own  statements,  carried  on  the  present  war  It  can- 
not possibly  be  of  interest  to  the  Society  of  Nations 
that  England  should  seize  a  rich  heritage  of  colonies 
in  accordance  with  her  regular  policy  during  the  last 
two  hundred  years,  in  return  for  her  participation 
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in  the  world  war.  It  cannot  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
Society  of  Nations  that  France,  who  has  done  abso- 
lutely nothing  toward  industrial  and  political  ad- 
vancement of  her  colonial  possessions,  should  be 
permitted  to  continue  her  colonial  expansion  in  or- 
der to  extend  the  exclusive  right  of  exploitation  of 
her  capitalistic  classes  in  these  possessions.  If 
France  acquires  Kamerun  and  Togo  so  that  the 
French  and  Belgian  Governments  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  dominate  almost  the  whole  of  middle  Africa, 
it  will  be  fatal  not  only  to  the  participation  of  other 
peoples  in  the  riches  of  these  lands  but  also  to  the 
future  of  the  aborigines  themselves.  The  natural 
development  of  middle  Africa  lends  itself  to  inter- 
nationalization. It  is  to  be  expected  also  that  the 
one  great  colony  of  the  African  race,  the  so-called 
North  American  black  belt,  will  develop  in  close  re- 
lationship with  the  mother  land.  The  colonial  prog- 
ress which  the  African  race  has  made  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  great  republic  of  the  west  will  hasten 
its  reuniting  with  the  mother  land  and  the  American 
influence  which,  previous  to  the  war,  was  confined 
almost  entirely  to  Liberia  will  extend  throughout  the 
whole  of  West  Africa.  An  interested  observer  can- 
not fail  to  see  that  this  relationship  of  North  America 
to  West  Africa  has  been  greatly  solidified  during  the 
war.  American  industrial  classes  and  American  sea- 
men have  occupied  those  parts  which  were  left  free 
after  the  military  restrictions  of  European  Powers. 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  Africa  should  be 
divided  among  European  Powers  who  have  no  other 
title  to  it  than  that  of  conquest,  while  other  nations 
have  exactly  the  same  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  di- 
vided territory.  A  particularly  disagreeable  feature 
of  this  apportionment  among  the  robber  powers  of 
Germany's  enemies  is  the  fact  that  these  very  ene- 
mies during  the  war  treated  our  missionaries  with 
unwarranted  severity,  those  missionaries  who  had 
served  so  unselfishly  since  the  beginning  of  the  col- 
onizing of  Africa  in  the  education  of  the  aborigines. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Germans,  recognizing  their 
services,  treated  the  French  White  Fathers  in  East 
Africa  with  the  greatest  consideration. 

((Germany  must  naturally  expect,  therefore,  that 
her  enemies  will  recognize,  in  the  same  spirit,  the 
work  of  her  missionaries  in  the  East  and  in  the  West 
of  the  continent.  Outside  of  the  European  belliger- 
ent powers  other  nations  are  interested  in  the  mis- 
sionary activities  in  Africa.  They  must  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  fact  that  the  future  of  the  missionaries 
is  endangered  not  only  by  the  abrupt  nationalizing 
of  the  African  lands  through  their  division  into  dis- 
tricts for  capitalistic  exploitation  but  also  by  the  de- 
nial of  unrestricted  cooperation  among  the  mission- 
aries themselves.  It  is  not  the  ideal  of  the  German 
colonial  policy  that  colonies  of  a  tropical  character 
should  be  placed  entirely  under  an  international  ad- 
ministration, on  the  contrary  it  appears  to  us  as  a 
much  better  plan  that  colonial  lands  be  placed  under 
the  administration  of  individual  governments,  which 
will  be  held  responsible  for  their  improvement. 
Under  the  control  of  individual  states,  however,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  League  of  Nations  to 
exercise  a  controlling  authority,  permitting  it  to  su- 
pervise the  cultural  interests  and  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  natives  of  the  colonies  in  question.)  » 

BERNHARD  DERNBURG 

Bernhard  Dernburg,  writing  in  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt,  February  4,  concerning  Germany's  right 
to  colonies,  says: 


" The  Paris  Peace  Conference  is  engaged  in  de- 
termining the  fate  of  the  undeveloped  races  and 
countries  of  the  world.  Our  rigid  to  our  colonial 
possessions  is  being  questioned  and  it  is  therefore 
essential  that  the  voice  of  the  German  people  should 
he  raised  in  favor  of  this  right.  For  the  feeling  of 
despair  which  has  taken  hold  of  the  German  people 
and  has  paralyzed  its  spirit  of  resistance  has  been 
brought  about  by  this  question  more  than  any  other. 
We  must  speak  boldly  and  clearly,  in  order  that  the 
democratic  German  people,  which  intends  to  fulfill 
its  mission  of  Kultur>  in  the  world,  may  not  re- 
nounce its  share  in  the  development  of  colonial  peo- 
ples. This  problem  is  being  considered  from  an 
ethical,  rather  than  from  a  material,  point  of  view, 
and  the  exclusion  of  our  colonial  possessions  is  an 
attack  upon  our  national  honor,  for  it  brands  us  as 
incapable  and  unworthy.  We  cannot  bear  that  our 
enemies  look  down  upon  us  with  open  contempt  as 
they  would  upon  a  people  whose  character  typifies 
brutal  arrogance  in  victory  and  spineless  resigna- 
tion and  blind  materialism  in  defeat.  That  was  un- 
true in  more  prosperous  times  and  is  now  an  unfair 
judgment  of  our  new  democratic  country.  If  we 
would  destroy  these  impressions,  we  must  fight  for 
our  right;  we  dare  not  yield,  even  though  destruction 
threaten  us  and  we  are  driven  to  extremities  in  pro- 
tecting these  denied  rights.  We  will  not  conclude  a 
peace  that  does  not  conform  to  the  promises  that 
were  made  to  us.  This  point  we  must  bring  out 
clearly  and  forcefully. 

»What  is  our  right?  We  have  a  recognized 
right  in  the  form  of  a  solemn  obligation  of  our  ene- 
mies regarding  the  substance  of  the  peace  which  so 
vitally  concerns  us.  Our  Government,  by  the  Ger- 
man note  of  October  12,  1918,  accepted  the  state- 
ments which  President  Wilson  laid  down  in  his  ad- 
dress of  January  8,  and  in  subsequent  addresses,  as 
the  foundation  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  preliminary  negotiations  was  primarily 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  the  prac- 
tical details  and  their  application.  Therefore  the 
German  Government  took  it  for  granted  that  even 
our  enemies  would  abide  by  the  terms  agreed  upon. 
In  affirmation  of  this  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  replied  on  November  5,  (that  the  President 
had  received  a  memorandum  from  the  Allies  in 
which  the  latter  expressed  their  willingness  to  con- 
clude peace  with  the  German  government  under  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  President  upon  Janu- 
ary 8.>  The  restrictions  which  have  since  been 
made  have  no  bearing  upon  colonial  questions 
This  exchange  of  notes  is  by  its  very  character  a 
national  covenant,  and  we  would  make  ourselves 
accessory  to  its  debasement  if  we  did  not  insist  upon 
its  just  and  fair  execution  with  every  means  at  our 
disposal.  The  peace  enterprise  of  President  Wilson 
will  find  its  coronation  in  a  (League  of  Nations) 
when  mutual  guarantees  for  the  political  independ- 
ence of  large  and  small  nations  will  be  added  to  a 
universal  alliance  of  all  nations.  There  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  the  German  people 
to  their  colonial  possessions.  The  internationalism 
of  Germany  was  indisputable  for  over  thirty  years, 
and  this  relationship  was  dependent  upon  treaties. 
No  colonizing  nation  has  a  better  right  to  her  posses- 
sions than  Germany.  Notwithstanding  that,  our  en- 
emies are  now  making  every  effort  to  deprive  Ger- 
many of  her  colonies  and  are  striving  to  make  the 
world  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  people  con- 
cerned are  unsafe  in  her  hands,  and  that  it  would  be 
an  offense  against  the  natives  to  deliver  them  up  to 
German  mastery. » 
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General  Baron  von  Hammerstein 

The  withdrawal  of  General  von  Winterfelt  from 
the  Armistice  Commission  at  Spa  gave  rise  to  much 
speculation  in  Germany  as  to  his  successor.  On 
February  3  the  German  newspapers  announced  the 
appointment  of  General  Baron  von  Hammerstein  to 
succeed  him.   Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Febru- 
ary 3,  gives  the  following  brief  account  of  Hammer- 
stein's  career:  «Hans,  Baron  von  Hammerstein  was 
born  at  Cleve  on  June  7,  1867,  the  son  of  the  late 
Baron  Karl  von  Hammerstein  and  the  Countess  Ra- 
zumovsky.  On  February  6,  1886,  he  entered  the  64th 
Regiment  of  Infantry  where,  in  the  following  year, 
he  was  promoted  to  a  Lieutenancy  and  in  1889  was 
transferred  to  Queen  Augusta's  Grenadier  Guard 
Regiment.  From  1890  to  1892  he  was  at  the  Officers' 
Training  School  at  Biebrich.  In  March,  1893,  he  was 
in  the  service  of  the  Inspection  Department  of  In- 
fantry Schools,  becoming  later  Adjutant  in  this  De- 
partment.   On  September  14,  1893,  he  was  made 
First  Lieutenant  and  was  transferred  in  1895  to  the 
77th  Regiment  of  Infantry,  being  chosen  at  the  same 
time  for  duty  with  the  Great  General  Staff,  to  which 
position  he  was  transferred  on  April  1,  1897.  From 
November,  1897  until  September,  1898  he  was  on  the 
General  Staff  of  the  8th  Army  Corps  in  Coblenz, 
serving  as  Captain  and  Company  Commander  in  the 
137th  Regiment  of  Infantry.   By  virtue  of  his  broad 
military  experience  he  filled  many  General  Staff 
positions,  particularly  on  the  General  Staff  of  the 
11th  Division  in  Breslau.  For  a  long  period  he  was 
Military  Attache  to  the  Embassy  at  Bucharest.  In 
1905  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  on  the 
General  Staff,  16th  Corps,  Metz.    For  several  years 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Great  General  Staff  and  served  for  several  years 
as  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  on  the  General  Staff  of  the 
2nd  Army  at  Meiningen,  becoming  finally  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  2nd  Army  Corps  in  Stettin. 

«During  the  war  he  was  for  a  time  with  the  High 
Command  of  the  2nd  Army,  after  which  he  became 
Military  Attache  again  at  the  Embassy  in  Bucharest. 
At  the  front  he  was  commander  of  various  brigades. 
Chief  Quartermaster  of  the  4th  Army  and  alternated 
as  brigade  commander  and  Commander  of  the  213th 
Division,  being  promoted  during  the  war  to  the  rank 
of  Major  General  of  the  Army.» 

ALLIED  PRESS — ITALIAN 

The  Proposed  American  Immigration  Law 

The  recent  Italian  papers  draw  attention  to  the 
Immigration  Law  proposed  in  the  United  States  and 
emphasize  the  seriousness  of  the  measure  for  Italy, 
owing  to  the  number  of  Italians  who  emigrate  there. 

The  Corriere  della  Sera  (Milan,  Liberal),  Febru- 
ary 4,  in  an  article  from  its  Rome  correspondent, 
endeavors  to  determine  the  causes  of  the  new  law. 
«It  is  certain  that  American  industries  at  this  time 
are  passing  through  a  crisis  of  a  certain  gravity,  like 
the  industries  of  all  countries,  as  they  must  change 
from  war  industries  to  peace  industries..)  This,  and 
the  partial  demobilization  of  the  army,  give  rise  to 
conditions  in  the  labor  market  at  this  time  which 
are  causing  anxiety. 

«But  these  conditions  can  be  ameliorated  by 
provisions  taken  by  the  Federal  government,  and 
principally  by  the  recent  regulations  which  author- 
ize soldiers  who  are  not  assured  of  work  on  being 
discharged  from  the  army  to  remain  mobilized;  and 
by  the  various  agricultural  and  constructive  enter- 
prises, and  especially  by  the  gifts  of  land  to  ex-com- 


batants of  the  Allied  Armies.  Therefore,  to  under- 
stand the  reasons  of  the  movement  against  immi- 
gration, we  must  have  recourse  to  two  other  ele- 
ments: the  first  is  the  pressure  exercised  on  Congress 
by  the  labor  unions,  with  Gompers  at  their  head, 
whose  great  interest  and  desire  it  is  to  limit  as  much 
as  possible  the  placing  of  labor  on  the  American 
labor  market.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  pre- 
cisely for  the  purpose  of  limiting  immigration,  this 
tendency  obtained  in  Congress,  some  time  before  the 
war,  the  approval  of  that  well-known  law  which  for- 
bade the  immigration  of  illiterates,  a  law  which  seri- 
ously affected  our  southern  emigrants.  But  as  the 
great  mass  of  our  emigrants  are  farmers,  and  are 
not  destined,  on  this  account,  to  compete  with  Amer- 
ican labor,  other  causes  must  be  sought  for  this 
movement.  In  Rome,  the  real,  the  fundamental  mo- 
tive is  considered  to  be  the  fear  of  Bolshevik  propa- 
ganda carried  on  among  the  masses,  by  persons  who 
could  filter  into  the  country  together  with  other  im- 
migrants. 

((However,  the  tendency  to  limit,  even  to  forbid, 
immigration,  has  become  so  strong  that  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  project  will  certainly  be  made 
a  law.  Two  schemes  have  already  been  presented 
to  Congress  :  one  proposed  by  Mr.  Burnett,  according 
to  which  immigration,  with  certain  exceptions,  is  to 
be  prohibited  for  at  least  four  years;  the  other,  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Lufkin,  asks  to  have  immigration  pro- 
hibited for  only  two  years. 

((The  Congressional  Immigration  Committees 
which  are  examining  Burnett's  project  have  intro- 
duced certain  amendments,  according  to  which  par- 
ents of  naturalized  or  resident  foreigners  will  be 
permitted  to  immigrate.  Burnett  also  wishes  the 
settlement  in  the  Peace  Conference  of  dual  citizen- 
ship, as  he  considers  it  an  intolerable  situation  to 
have  naturalized  Americans  constrained  to  enroll  in 
the  armies  of  their  native  countries,  countries  which 
might  possibly  be  enemies  of  the  United  States.  The 
naturalization  of  foreigners  enlisted  in  the  Ameri- 
can army  has  been  greatly  facilitated,  and  according 
to  the  newspapers,  already  160,000  soldiers  have 
been  naturalized.  . 

«It  can  be  foreseen  that  Burnett's  project  will 
not  encounter  any  serious  opposition  in  Congress. 
At  the  most,  the  period  during  which  immigration  is 
to  be  forbidden  may  be  reduced  from  four  to  three, 
or  perhaps  two  years.  It  is  probable  that  Sonnmo 
will  have  a  chance  to  speak  with  President  Wilson 
about  this  question,  so  grave  for  us,  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  some  change.  At  any  rate,  when  one  re- 
flects that  376,776  Italians  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1913  ...  it  can  be  seen  how  serious  it 
is  to  have  the  door  of  the  United  States  closed  on 
our  emigrants.  According  to  an  opinion  current  in 
Rome,  there  will  probably  be  an  exception  made  re- 
garding emigration  from  Canada  and  Mexico;  con- 
sequently a  part  of  our  emigrants  might  filter  into 
the  United  States;  but  evidently  the  gravity  of  the 
problem  would  not  thereby  be  diminished 

((Therefore  new  outlets  must  be  found.  Aus- 
tralia has  been  mentioned  in  this  connection.  But 
apart  from  the  consideration  that  also  m  Australia 
the  labor  unions  do  not  desire  a  large  inflow  of  emi- 
grants perhaps  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  consid- 
ered how  difficult  it  would  be  to  turn  aside  the  emi- 
grants from  a  path  that  has  been  trodden  for  years, 
and  to  steer  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  to- 
wards new  countries,  which,  to  the  majority  of  these 
people,  are  absolutely  unknown.  In  this  connection 
the  data  of  Italian  emigration  to  Oceania  are  elo- 
quent- 1913:  1,682  emigrants;  1914:  1,392  emigrants. 
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Instead,  it  would  be  considerably  easier  to  direct  our 
emigrants  to  the  Balkan  peninsula,  or  even  to  Asia 
Minor,  but  above  all  to  France.  It  is  calculated  that, 
for  the  reconstruction  of  French  territory  devastated 
by  the  war,  at  least  3,000,000  men  will  be  necessary. 
Naturally  these  men  will  eventually  be  furnished  by 
our  country.  Certainly,  in  the  future,  Italy  cannot 
allow  the  Italian  emigrant  to  go  to  foreign  countries 
to  produce  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  these  countries 
without  having  suitable  guarantees,  and  above  all, 
without  having  him  protected  by  labor  legislation  at 
least  on  a  par  with  the  one  which  protects  him  m 
Italy,  a  legislation  which  is  becoming  the  best  in 
Europe.» 

On  January  31,  the  Secolo  (Milan,  Democratic), 
in  a  news  article,  while  recognizing  that  the  motives 
for  the  proposed  legislation  are  legitimate,  states 
that  it  does  not  consider  that  «they  necessarily  call 
for  a  measure  of  such  an  absolute  nature  as  the  one 
contemplated.))  At  any  rate,  the  measure  is  as  yet 
only  projected;  however,  it  might  at  any  time  be- 
come law,  and  then  the  harm  would  be  irremediable. 


((Therefore,  our  Government  must  act  before 
this  extreme  is  reached;  and  in  this  particular  case 
an  enlightened  propaganda  curried  on  directly 
among  the  American  public  would  he  of  much  more 
avail  Uian  any  negotiations  with  the  American  rep- 
resentatives in  Paris.  This  is  the  crude  reality,  de- 
spite the  opinion  entertained  by  our  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  Proofs  in  support  of  our  view  are  not 
lacking.  It  is  enough  to  have  been  in  the  United 
States  recently  to  realize  the  benefits  resulting  from 
Italian  immigration,  and  of  the  greater  appreciation 
in  which  it  is  held  there.  Besides,  the  economic  det- 
riment our  country  would  suffer  from  such  legisla- 
tion, after  a  bloody  and  costly  war  in  which  the 
United  States  was  our  associate,  should  be  exposed 
to  the  American  public,  which,  including  certainly 
many  federal  legislators,  knows  nothing  about  the 
matter.  This  should  be  exposed  in  an  opportune 
manner  and  moment  (especially  at  an  opportune 
moment,  that  is,  promptly),  in  order  to  hinder  the 
project,  which  to  us  seems  unjust,  from  becoming  a 
reality.» 
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The  following  draft  of  the  Covenant  for  the 
League  of  Nations  has  been  received  from  the  Amer- 
ican Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace: 

Covenant 
preamble 

In  order  to  promote  international  co-operation 
and  to  secure  international  peace  and  security  by  the 
acceptance  of  obligations  not  to  resort  to  war,  by  the 
prescription  of  open,  just  and  honorable  relations 
between  nations,  by  the  firm  establishment  of  the 
understandings  of  international  law  as  the  actual 
rule  of  conduct  among  governments,  and  by  the 
maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for 
all  treaty  obligations  in  the  dealings  of  organized 
peoples  with  one  another,  the  Powers  signatory  to 
this  Covenant  adopt  this  constitution  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

ARTICLE  I 

The  action  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  un- 
der the  terms  of  this  Covenant  shall  be  effected 
through  the  instrumentality  of  meetings  of  a  Body 
of  Delegates  representing  the  High  Contracting  Par- 
ties, of  meetings  at  more  frequent  intervals  of  an 
Executive  Council,  and  of  a  permanent  international 
Secretariat  to  be  established  at  the  Seat  of  the 
League. 

ARTICLE  II 

Meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  be  held 
at  stated  intervals  and  from  time  to  time  as  occasion 
may  require  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  matters 
within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  League.  Meetings 
of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  be  held  at  the  Seat  of 
the  League  or  at  such  other  place  as  may  be  found 
convenient  and  shall  consist  of  representatives  of 
the  High  Contracting  Parties.  Each  of  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  shall  have  one  vote  but  may  have 
not  more  than  three  representatives. 

article  m 

The  Executive  Council  shall  consist  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  France,  Italy  and  Japan,  together  with 
representatives  of  four  other  States,  members  of  the 
League.  The  selection  of  these  four  States  shall  be 
made  by  the  Body  of  Delegates  on  such  principles 
and  in  such  manner  as  they  think  fit.  Pending  the 
appointment  of  these  representatives  of  the  other 
States,  representatives  of  .  .  .  shall  be  members 
of  the  Executive  Council. 

Meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  held  from  time 
to  time  as  occasion  may  require  and  at  least  once  a 
year  at  whatever  place  may  be  decided  on,  or  failing 
any  such  decision,  at  the  Seat  of  the  League,  and  any 
matter  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  League  or 
affecting  the  peace  of  the  world  may  be  dealt  with 
at  such  meetings. 

Invitations  shall  be  sent  to  any  Power  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  Council  at  which  matters  directly 
affecting  its  interests  are  to  be  discussed  and  no  de- 
cision taken  at  any  meeting  will  be  binding  on  such 
Power  unless  so  invited. 


ARTICLE  IV 

All  matters  of  procedure  at  meetings  of  the 
Body  of  Delegates  or  the  Executive  Council,  includ- 
ing the  appointment  of  Committees  to  investigate 
particular  matters,  shall  be  regulated  by  the  Body  of 
Delegates  or  the  Executive  Council  and  may  be  de- 
cided by  a  majority  of  the  States  represented  at  the 
meeting. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  and 
of  the  Executive  Council  shall  be  summoned  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

article  v 

The  permanent  Secretariat  of  the  League  shall 
be  established  at  .  .  .  which  shall  constitute  the 
Seat  of  the  League.  The  Secretariat  shall  comprise 
such  secretaries  and  staff  as  may  be  required,  under 
the  general  direction  and  control  of  a  Secretary- 
General  of  the  League,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
Executive  Council;  the  Secretariat  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Secretary-General  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Executive  Council. 

The  Secretary-General  shall  act  in  that  capacity 
at  all  meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  of  the 
Executive  Council. 

The  expenses  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  borne 
by  the  State  members  of  the  League  in  accordance 
with  the  apportionment  of  the  expenses  of  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union. 

article  VI 

Representatives  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
and  officials  of  the  League  when  engaged  on  the 
business  of  the  League  shall  enjoy  diplomatic  privi- 
leges and  immunities,  and  the  buildings  occupied  by 
the  League  or  its  officials  or  by  representatives  at- 
tending its  meetings  shall  enjoy  the  benefits  of  extra- 
territoriality. 

ARTICLE  VII 

Admission  to  the  League  of  States  not  signa- 
tories to  the  Covenant  and  not  named  in  the  Protocol 
hereto  as  States  to  be  invited  to  adhere  to  the  Cove- 
nant requires  the  assent  of  not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  States  represented  in  the  Body  of  Delegates, 
and  shall  be  limited  to  fully  self-governing  countries 
including  Dominions  and  Colonies. 

No  State  shall  be  admitted  to  the  League  unless 
it  is  able  to  give  effective  guarantees  of  its  sincere 
intention  to  observe  its  international  obligations,  and 
unless  it  shall  conform  to  such  principles  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  League  in  regard  to  its  naval  and 
military  forces  and  armaments. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  recognize  the 
principle  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  will  require 
the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest 
point  consistent  with  national  safety  and  the  en- 
forcement by  common  action  of  international  obli- 
gations, having  special  regard  to  the  geographical 
situation  and  circumstances  of  each  State;  and  the 
Executive  Council  shall  formulate  plans  for  effect- 
ing such  reduction.    The  Executive  Council  shall 
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also  determine  for  the  consideration  and  action  of 
the  several  governments  what  military  equipment 
and  armament  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  proportion 
to  the  scale  of  forces  laid  down  in  the  programme  of 
disarmament;  and  these  limits,  when  adopted,  shall 
not  be  exceeded  without  the  permission  of  the  Exec- 
utive Council. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  the 
manufacture  by  private  enterprise  of  munitions  and 
implements  of  war  lends  itself  to  grave  objections, 
and  direct  the  Executive  Council  to  advise  how  the 
evil  effects  attendant  upon  such  manufacture  can  be 
prevented,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  necessities 
of  those  countries  which  are  not  able  to  manufacture 
for  themselves  the  munitions  and  implements  of 
war  necessary  for  their  safety. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  in  no 
way  to  conceal  from  each  other  the  condition  of  such 
of  their  industries  as  are  capable  of  being  adapted 
to  war-like  purposes  or  the  scale  of  their  arma- 
ments, and  agree  that  there  shall  be  full  and  frank 
interchange  of  information  as  to  their  military  and 
naval  programmes. 

ARTICLE  IX 

A  permanent  Commission  shall  be  constituted 
to  advise  the  League  on  the  execution  of  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  VIII  and  on  military  and  naval  ques- 
tions generally. 

article  x 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to  re- 
spect and  preserve  as  against  external  aggression 
the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  inde- 
pendence of  all  States  members  of  the  League.  In 
case  of  any  such  aggression  or  in  case  of  any  threat 
or  danger  of  such  aggression  the  Executive  Council 
shall  advise  upon  the  means  by  which  the  obligation 
shall  be  fulfilled. 

ARTICLE  XI 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately 
affecting  any  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  or  not, 
is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  League, 
and  the  High  Contracting  Parties  reserve  the  right 
to  take  any  action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  ef- 
fectual to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nations. 

It  is  hereby  also  declared  and  agreed  to  be  the 
friendly  right  of  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Par- 
ties to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Body  of  Delegates 
or  of  the  Executive  Council  to  any  circumstances 
affecting  international  intercourse  which  threaten 
to  disturb  international  peace  or  the  good  under- 
standing between  nations  upon  which  peace  de- 
pends. 

ARTICLE  XII 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  should 
disputes  arise  between  them  which  cannot  be  ad- 
justed by  the  ordinary  process  of  diplomacy,  they 
will  in  no  case  resort  to  war  without  previously  sub- 
mitting the  questions  and  matters  involved  either  to 
arbitration  or  to  inquiry  by  the  Executive  Council 
and  until  three  months  after  the  award  by  the  arbi- 
trators or  a  recommendation  by  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil; and  that  they  will  not  even  then  resort  to  war  as 
against  a  member  of  the  League  which  complies 
with  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  or  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Executive  Council. 

In  any  case  under  this  Article,  the  award  of  the 
arbitrators  shall  be  made  within  a  reasonable  time, 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Council 
shall  be  made  within  six  months  after  the  submission 
of  the  dispute. 


ARTICLE  XIII 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  when- 
ever any  dispute  or  difficulty  shall  arise  between 
them  which  they  recognize  to  be  suitable  for  sub- 
mission to  arbitration  and  which  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily settled  by  diplomacy,  they  will  submit  the 
whole  subject  matter  to  arbitration.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  court  of  arbitration  to  which  the  case  is  re- 
ferred shall  be  the  court  agreed  upon  by  the  parties 
or  stipulated  in  any  Convention  existing  between 
them.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  they 
will  carry  out  in  full  good  faith  any  award  that  may 
be  rendered.  In  the  event  of  any  failure  to  carry  out 
the  award,  the  Executive  Council  shall  propose  what 
steps  can  best  be  taken  to  give  effect  thereto. 

ARTICLE  XIV 

The  Executive  Council  shall  formulate  plans  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice  and  this  Court  shall,  when  established, 
!  be  competent  to  hear  and  determine  any  matter 
which  the  parties  recognize  as  suitable  for  submis- 
sion to  it  for  arbitration  under  the  foregoing  Article. 

article  Xv 

If  there  should  arise  between  States  members  of 
,  the  League  any  dispute  likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture, 
which  is  not  submitted  to  arbitration  as  above,  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  they  will  refer 
j  the  matter  to  the  Executive  Council;  either  party  to 
the  dispute  may  give  notice  of  the  existence  of  the 
dispute  to  the  Secretary-General,  who  will  make  all 
necessary  arrangements  for  a  full  investigation  and 
consideration  thereof.  For  this  purpose  the  parties 
agree  to  communicate  to  the  Secretary-General,  as 
promptly  as  possible,  statements  of  their  case  with 
all  the  relevant  facts  and  papers,  and  the  Executive 
Council  may  forthwith  direct  the  publication  there- 
of. 

Where  the  efforts  of  the  Council  lead  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  dispute,  a  statement  shall  be  pub- 
lished indicating  the  nature  of  the  dispute  and  the 
terms  of  settlement,  together  with  such  explanations 
as  may  be  appropriate.  If  the  dispute  has  not  been 
settled,  a  report  by  the  Council  shall  be  published, 
setting  forth  with  all  necessary  facts  and  explana- 
tions the  recommendation  which  the  Council  think 
just  and  proper  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute.  If 
the  report  is  unahimously  agreed  to  by  the  members 
of  the  Council  other  than  the  parties  to  the  dispute, 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  they  vyill  not 
go  to  war  with  any  party  which  complies  with  the 
recommendation  and  that,  if  any  party  shall  refuse 
so  to  comply,  the  Council  shall  propose  the  measures 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendation.  If 
no  such  unanimous  report  can  be  made,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  majority  and  the  privilege  of  the 
minority  to  issue  statements  indicating  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  facts  and  containing  the  recom- 
mendations which  they  consider  to  be  just  and 
proper. 

The  Executive  Council  may  in  any  case  under 
this  Article  refer  the  dispute  to  the  Body  of  Dele- 
gates. The  dispute  shall  be  so  referred  at  the  re- 
quest of  either  party  to  the  dispute,  provided  that 
such  request  must  be  made  within  fourteen  days 
after  the  submission  of  the  dispute.  In  any  case  re- 
ferred to  the  Body  of  Delegates  all  the  provisions  of 
this  Article  and  of  Article  XII  relating  to  the  action 
and  powers  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  apply  to 
the  action  and  powers  of  the  Body  of  Delegates. 

ARTICLE  XVI 

Should  any  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
break  or  disregard  its  covenants  under  Article  XII, 
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it  shall  thereby  ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  have  com- 
mitted an  act  of  war  against  all  the  other  members 
of  the  League,  which  hereby  undertake  immediately 
to  subject  it  to  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  financial 
relations,  the  prohibition  of  all  intercourse  between 
their  nationals  and  the  nationals  of  the  covenant- 
breaking  State,  and  the  prevention  of  all  financial, 
commercial,  or  personal  intercourse  between  the 
nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  State  and  the  na- 
tionals of  any  other  State,  whether  a  member  of  the 
League  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Council  in 
such  case  to  recommend  what  effective  military  or 
naval  force  the  members  of  the  League  shall  sever- 
ally contribute  to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  to  pro- 
tect the  covenants  of  the  League. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree,  further, 
that  they  will  mutually  support  one  another  in  the 
financial  and  economic  measures  which  are  taken 
under  this  Article,  in  order  to  minimize  the  loss  and 
inconvenience  resulting  from  the  above  measures, 
and  that  they  will  mutually  support  one  another  in 
resisting  any  special  measures  aimed  at  one  of  their 
number  by  the  covenant-breaking  State,  and  that 
they  will  afford  passage  through  their  territory  to 
the  forces  of  any  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
who  are  co-operating  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the 
League. 

ARTICLE  XVII 

In  the  event  of  disputes  between  one  State 
member  of  the  League  and  another  State  which  is 
not  a  member  of  the  League,  or  between  States  not 
members  of  the  League,  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  agree  that  the  State  or  States  not  members 
of  the  League  shall  be  invited  to  accept  the  obliga- 
tions of  membership  in  the  League  for  the  purposes 
of  such  dispute,  upon  such  conditions  as  the  Execu- 
tive Council  may  deem  just,  and  upon  acceptance 
of  any  such  invitation,  the  above  provisions  shall  be 
applied  with  such  modifications  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  League. 

Upon  such  invitations  being  given  the  Execu- 
tive Council  shall  immediately  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  and  merits  of  the  dispute  and 
recommend  such  action  as  may  seem  best  and  most 
effectual  in  the  circumstances. 

In  the  event  of  a  Power  so  invited  refusing  to 
accept  the  obligations  of  membership  in  the  League 
for  the  purpose  of  such  dispute,  and  taking  any 
action  against  a  State  member  of  the  League  which 
in  the  case  of  a  State  member  of  the  League  would 
constitute  a  breach  of  Article  XII,  the  provisions  of 
Article  XVI  shall  be  applicable  as  against  the  State 
taking  such  action. 

If  both  parties  to  the  dispute  when  so  invited 
refuse  to  accept  the  obligations  of  membership  in 
the  League  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  the 
Executive  Council  may  take  such  action  and  make 
such  recommendations  as  will  prevent  hostilities 
and  will  result  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

article  xviii 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  the 
League  shall  be  entrusted  with  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  trade  in  arms  and  ammunition  with 
the  countries  in  which  the  control  of  this  traffic  is 
necessary  in  the  common  interest. 

article  xix 

To  those  colonies  and  territories  which  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  late  war  have  ceased  to  be  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States  which  formerly  gov- 
erned them  and  which  are  inhabited  by  peoples  not 


yet  able  to  stand  by  themselves  under  the  strenuous 
conditions  of  the  modern  world,  there  should  be  ap- 
plied the  principle  that  the  well-being  and  develop- 
ment of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred  trust  of  civiliza- 
tio  n  and  that  securities  for  the  performance  of  this 
trust  should  be  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  the 
League. 

The  best  method  of  giving  practical  effect  to  this 
principle  is  that  the  tutelage  of  such  peoples  should 
be  entrusted  to  advanced  nations  who  by  reason  of 
their  resources,  their  experience  or  their  geographi- 
cal position,  can  best  undertake  this  responsibility, 
and  that  this  tutelage  should  be  exercised  by  them 
as  mandatories  on  behalf  of  the  League. 

The  character  of  the  mandate  must  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  stage  of  the  development  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  geographical  situation  of  the  territory,  its 
economic  conditions  and  other  similar  circum- 
stances. 

Certain  communities  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Turkish  Empire  have  reached  a  stage  of  develop- 
ment where  their  existence  as  independent  nations 
can  be  provisionally  recognized  subject  to  the  ren- 
dering of  administrative  advice  and  assistance  by 
a  mandatory  power  until  such  time  as  they  are  able 
to  stand  alone.  The  wishes  of  these  communities 
must  be  a  principal  consideration  in  the  selection  of 
the  mandatory  power. 

Other  peoples,  especially  those  of  Central 
Africa,  are  at  such  a  stage  that  the  mandatory  must 
be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  terri- 
tory subject  to  conditions  which  will  guarantee 
freedom  of  conscience  or  religion,  subject  only  to 
the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  morals,  the 
prohibition  of  abuses  such  as  the  slave  trade,  the 
arms  traffic  and  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  fortifications  or  mili- 
tary and  naval  bases  and  of  military  training  of  the 
natives  for  other  than  police  purposes  and  the  de- 
fense of  territory,  and  will  also  secure  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  League. 

There  are  territories,  such  as  Southwest  Africa 
and  certain  of  the  South  Pacific  Islands,  which,  ow- 
ing to  the  sparseness  of  their  population,  or  their 
small  size,  or  their  remoteness  from  the  centers  of 
civilizations,  or  their  geographical  contiguity  to  the 
mandatory  state,  and  other  circumstances,  can  be 
best  administered  under  the  laws  of  the  mandatory 
state  as  integral  portions  thereof,  subject  to  the  safe- 
guards above  mentioned  in  the  interests  of  the  in- 
digenous population. 

In  every  case  of  mandate,  the  mandatory  state 
shall  render  to  the  League  an  annual  report  in  ref- 
erence to  the  territory  committed  to  its  charge. 

The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or  administra- 
tion to  be  exercised  by  the  mandatory  State  shall  if 
not  previously  agreed  upon  by  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  in  each  case  be  explicitly  defined  by  the 
Executive  Council  in  a  special  Act  or  Charter. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  further  agree  to 
establish  at  the  seat  of  the  League  a  Mandatory 
Commission  to  receive  and  examine  the  anuual  re- 
ports of  the  Mandatory  Powers,  and  to  assist  the 
League  in  ensuring  the  observance  of  the  terms  of 
all  Mandates. 

ARTICLE  XX 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  will  endeavor  to 
secure  and  maintain  fair  and  humane  conditions  of 
labor  for  men,  women  and  children  both  in  their 
own  countries  and  in  all  countries  to  which  their 
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commercial  and  industrial  relations  extend;  and  to 
Sat  end  agree  to  establish  as  part  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  League  a  permanent  Bureau  of  Labor. 

ARTICLE  XXI 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  provi- 
sion shall  be  made  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  League  to  secure  and  maintain  freedom  ot 
transit  and  equitable  treatment  for  the  commerce  ot 
all  States  members  of  the  League,  having  in  mind, 
among  other  things,  special  arrangements  with  re- 
gard to  the  necessities  of  the  regions  devastated  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1914-1918. 

ARTICLE  XXII 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  place  un- 
der the  control  of  the  League  all  international  bu- 
reaux already  established  by  general  treaties  it  the 
parties  to  such  treaties  consent.  Furthermore,  they 
agree  that  all  such  international  bureaux  to  be  con- 
stituted in  future  shall  be  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  League. 

ARTICLE  XXIII 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  every 
treaty  or  international  engagement  entered  into 
hereafter  by  any  State  member  of  the  League,  shall 
be  forthwith  registered  with  the  Secretary-General 
and  as  soon  as  possible  published  by  him,  and  that 
no  such  treaty  or  international  engagement  shall  be 
binding  until  so  registered. 


ARTICLE  XXIV 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  Body  of  Delegates 
from  time  to  time  to  advise  the  reconsideration  by 
States  members  of  the  League,  of  treaties  which 
have  become  inapplicable,  and  of  international  con- 
ditions, of  which  the  continuance  may  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

ARTICLE  XXV 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  severally  agree 
that  the  present  Covenant  is  accepted  as  abrogating 
all  obligations  inter  se  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  terms  thereof,  and  solemnly  engage  that  they 
will  not  hereafter  enter  into  any  engagements  in- 
consistent with  the  terms  thereof. 

In  case  any  of  the  Powers  signatory  hereto  or 
subsequently  admitted  to  the  League  shall,  before 
becoming  a  party  of  this  Covenant,  have  undertaken 
any  obligations  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
terms  of  this  Covenant,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
Power  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  re- 
lease from  such  obligations. 

ARTICLE  XXVI 

Amendments  to  this  Covenant  will  take  effect 
when  ratified  by  the  States  whose  representatives 
compose  the  Executive  Council  and  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States  whose  representatives  compose  the 
Body  of  Delegates. 


* 
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NEUTRAL  PRESS— SCANDINAVIAN 

The  Scandinavian  View  of  the  Disposal  of  the 
German  Colonies 

The  German  colonies  and  their  disposition  have 
evoked  considerable  comment  in  the  Scandinavian 
Press.  Practically  all  of  the  newspapers  maintain 
that  the  internationalization  of  the  German  colonies 
is  a  compromise  between  the  Allies,  while  the  word 
«internationalization»  itself  is  regarded  with  much 
suspicion.  Most  of  them  believe  that  any  such  plan 
will  only  be  the  cause  of  more  trouble  between  the 
several  nations.  Two  of  the  papers,  the  Stockholms 
Dagblad  (Swedish)  and  Dagbladet  (Norwegian)  are 
especially  emphatic  and  maintain  that  the  scheme  is 
simply  the  old  imperialistic  idea  dressed  in  new  rai- 
ment. 

The  Politiken  (Danish),  February  1,  in  discuss- 
ing the  German  colonial  situation  hints  at  the  possi- 
bility of  Germany  refusing  to  accept  the  terms  in  re- 
gard to  the  colonies.  «The  Temps,  January  18,»  it 
says,  ((contained  a  somewhat  unusual  editorial.  This 
paper  stated  that  when  the  peace  conditions  were 
settled,  the  question  of  forcing  them  through  would 
be  acute.  No  difficulties  are  expected  from  the  side 
of  Austria,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey;  but  what  will  the 
Germans  do?  The  Temps  considered  the  possibility 
that  Germany  would  refuse  to  sign  the  treaty  jand 
pointed  out  that  in  that  case,  all  the  Powers  of)  the 
Conference  would  have  to  stand  together  solidly,  in 
order  to  force  Germany  to  sign.  The  whole  article 
showed  very  clearly  that  such  an  eventuality  was 
seriously  discussed  in  leading  French  circles.; 

«Later  remarks  from  German  sources  show  that 
the  remarks  of  the  Temps  were  not  empty  words. 
The  new  Foreign  Minister,  Count  Brockdorff-Rant- 
zau,  has  several  times  declared  that  Germany  wll 
only  acknowledge  a  peace  which  is  strictly  in  accord 
with  the  view  of  Wilson.    Theodor  Wolff  has  nov 
openly  raised  the  question.    He  states  in  his  last  edi- 
torial that  it  seems  that  there  will  be  a  peace  which 
Germany  never  ought  to  sign.     (What  can  happen,) 
he  asks,  <if  we  refuse  to  sign?    The  occupation  can 
be  continued  and  expanded,  but  it  is  also  a  question 
how  long  the  Allies  can  delay  the  demobilization.) 

((Theodor  Wolff  has  undoubtedly  here  said 
something  which  occupies  many  minds  in  Germany. 
The  question  is  still  more  acute  today,  as  the  official 
reports  from  Paris  must  be  understood  to  mean  that 
Germany  will  not  get  her  colonies  back  again.  This 
will  be  a  very  hard  blow  to  Germany. 

((Fourteen  days  ago  the  German  Government  de- 
clared officially  that  the  colonies  were  indispensable 
to  the  German  people,  and  that  Wilson's  peace  pro- 
gram also  stated  that  Germany  in  the  future  had  a 
right  to  colonize. 

«Wilson  has  said  in  his  Fifth  Point  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  nation  concerned  must  be  considered. 
This  statement  is  very  vague  and  may  be  interpreted 
in  many  ways.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  opposition  now 
between  Wilson  and  the  other  Allies.  The  Intran- 
sigeant  states  that  the  Conference  has  discussed  a 
proposal  by  which  Germany  would  get  back  part  of 
her  colonies  in  order  to  have  space  for  her  growing 
population,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  Wilson  who 


made  the  proposal.  However,  it  looks  now  as  if  the 
President  has  another  idea,  namely  that  the  German 
colonies  are  to  be  internationalized,  whatever  that 
means. 

«The  final  decision  of  the  conference  is  absolute- 
ly a  compromise.  The  idea  is,  that  the  German  colo- 
nies at  present  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  captors,- 
Germany  has  lost,  as  is  well  known,  all  her  colo- 
nies. When  the  League  of  Nations  is  finally  formed 
it  will  elect  the  nations  which  are  best  suited  to 
dead)  the  people  in  the  former  German  colonies. 

((This  will  mean  that  Germany,  when  peace  is 
signed,  will  have  to  give  up  all  her  colonies,  and  the 
chances  of  ever  getting  them  back  are  very  small. 
There  is  no  doubt — as  can  be  seen  in  the  Deutsche 
AUgemeine  Zeitung — that  this  result  will  make  Ger- 
many so  depressed  that  the  ideas  which  the  Temps 
and  Theodor  Wolff  have  discussed  will  come  up 
again.w 

The  Aftenposten  (Norwegian),  January  31,  says 
that  if  the  principles  of  President  Wilson  have  to  be 
departed  from  it  may  as  well  be  done  in  the  matter 
of  the  colonies — a  comparatively  unimportant  ques- 
tion compared  with  the  problems  in  Europe.  How- 
ever, in  regard  to  ((internationalization))  and  the 
League  of  Nations  it  has  no  faith  in  either.  «The 
disposition  of  the  German  colonies  will  in  a  certain 
degree  be  the  measure  by  which  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence will  conduct  itself  towards  the  Wilson  program 
for  a  League  of  Nations.  The  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  the  colonies,  however,  has  not  the 
military  and  political  importance  of  the  solution 
of  the  European  boundaries.  (The  people's  right 
of  self-determination)  cannot  be  applied  where 
negroes  and  southern  Pacific  islands  are  concerned. 
It  will  now  appear  that  the  Conference  will  go  the 
centuries  old  way  of  dividing  them  up  among  the 
victors  or  if  they  will  follow  Wilson's  idea  and  place 
them  under  international  control.  Against  the  lat- 
ter it  will  have  to  be  said  that  all  such  attempts  have 
hitherto  proved  unsuccessful,  but  to  this  it  may  be 
said  also  that  heretofore  no  serious  attempt  has  ever 
been  made  to  apply  the  principle.  The  old  method 
of  (internationalization)  allowed  one  or  two  nations 
a  predominating  (interest)  and  an  <opendoor.>  All 
experiments  have  shown  that  this  will  not  work.  It 
will  lead  to  strife,  as  in  Egypt,  Congo,  Morocco  and 
Dersia.  What  should  now  be  done  is  to  establish 
qual  rights  for  all  nations — great  and  small. 

((There  is  apparently  much  opposition  to  the 
pan  already,  and  accordingly,  after  the  fashion  of 
tl>  old  diplomacy,  the  compromises  are  already 
coaing  forward.  Here  is  where  the  more  or  less 
secet  agreements  between  the  Great  Powers  play 
the>  part.  There  has  been  talk  of  drawing  a  line 
throgh  all  the  secret  treaties  and  agreements  made 
betwen  the  nations  during  the  war.  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  hs  had  no  share  in  these,  represents  this  idea, 
and  fuholds  a  very  strong  position  now  that  the  war 
is  over.  But  it  seems  that  even  he  will  have  to  make 
concess-)ns  in  certain  directions  in  order  to  make 
progresnn  others.    .    .  . 

« Bu.it  will  be  a  breaking  of  the  principle  if 
some  of  tese  colonies  are  placed  under  one  or  the 
other  nahn,  even  if  the  latter' s  rule  is  to  be  regu- 
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lated  by  the  League  of  Nations,  and  from  the  indica- 
tions of  what  the  League  of  Nations  now  shows 
sions  of  developing  into,  it  appears  safe  to  assume 
that  this  will  simply  be  the  old  reality  in  a  new 

"The  Daqens  Nyheter  (Swedish),  February  4.  re- 
marks: « Germany's  colonies,  for  the  present  will 
remain  in  the  hands  of  those  who  captured  them. 
When  the  League  of  Nations  is  formed  it  will  decide 
which  nation  is  best  fitted  to  handle  those  colonies 
which  are  not  capable  of  self-governmen  .  Those 
which  are  capable  of  self-government-such  as  Mes- 
opotamia and  Arabia-may  by  popular  choice  de- 
cide either  to  adopt  it  or  choose  a  protectorate. 

«It  seems  President  Wilson  has  decided  for  in- 
ternationalization. Whatever  that  may  mean  has 
never  been  quite  clear— but  it  resulted  in  this  com- 
promise by  which  each  victorious  nation  keeps  what 

it  has  captured. 

(  No  opposition  has  been  expected  from  the  side 
of  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria  or  Turkey— m  regard 
to  this  question— but  Germany,  even  m  her  present 
weakness,  has  maintained  that  she  cannot  get  along 
without  her  colonies. 

« Obviously,  the  meaning  of  the  present  com- 
promise is  to  show  the  Germans  the  futility  of  ob- 
ectine  If  the  United  States  has  accepted  the  solu- 
tion as  acceptable  and  -absolutely  impartial,  there 
is  no  one  of  influence  to  appeal  to.  But  the  question 
of  impartiality  comes  very  close  even  if  it  only  ap- 
plies to  the  German  colonies.  There  certainly  are 
other  colonies  which  seem  to  he  as  ripe  lor  self- 
government  as  Mesopotamia  and  Arabia.  And  why 
not  let  the  League  of  Nations  decide  m  other  cases 
which  nation  is  best  fitted  to  understand  colonies.  It 
is  even  possible  that  others  beside  the  Great  Powers 
can  manage  such  a  guardianship.)) 

The  Verdens  Gang  (Norwegian),  January  61,  is 
in  favor  of  taking  the  colonies  away  from  Germany 
but  also  thinks  internationalization  is  impractica- 
ble 

'  ((Germany  has  lost  the  right  to  her  colonies.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  there  are  many  reasons  m 
favor  of  such  a  decision.    However,  with  the  new 
world  ideals,  the  whole  colonial  question    .    .  ■ 
«ets  a  different  light.    England  and  France  hav. 
ruled  their  colonies  very  well.    But  there  are  un- 
doubtedly other  countries  which  have  no  more  right 
to  colonies  than  the  Germans.    However,  they  will 
be  permitted  to  keep  them.    ...    It  has  been 
strongly  advised  not  to  wage  an  economic  wai 
a.<*ninst~  the  Germans  after  peace  is  signed.    It  is  n 
this  connection  of  no  little  importance  to  conside 
the  colonies.    One  of  the  difficulties  is  whether  the 
are  to  he  closed  to  the  Germans  or  if  under  tree  co 
petition  they  will  be  allowed  to  use  their  natur/i 
riches,  of  which  they  expect  so  much.    .    ■    •  / 
«Thal  German v  is  not  to  have  her  colonies  ba^ 
is,  from  a  moral  viewpoint,  correct.  However/to 
place  the  colonics  under  the  supervision  of  /ne 
i  .eigne  of  Nations  seems  rather  ridiculous.  Th/old 
form  and   interest  are   easily  seen    !m,n  '  ^ 

scheme.  . 

«Japan  stretches  her  hand  after  the  nWgnm- 
eant  Pacific  islands.  She  looks  further;  she  b/s  also 
other  interests.  Australia  feels  this.  DoW  there 
they  have  felt  how  the  Yellow  Peril  has  go/e  from 
island  to  island  and  therefore  they  want  y  stop  it 
now.  The  large  Powers  are  almost  pathe£  "J  this 
question.  America  will  gladly  give  Engla/d  all  the 
islands.  It  costs  so  little  and  America 
the  Yellow  Peril. 


((These  questions  are  not,  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  very  important.  But  they  have  their  inter- 
est as  transitional  phenomena.  Under  the  veil  of 
Wilson's  high  ideals  are  seen  faintly  the  old  ghosts, 
because  one  is  here  considering  territories  which 
for  a  long  time  will  be  inaccessible  for  Wilson's  plan 
about  self-rule  for  all  people. 

(  The  one  who  gets  authority  to  manage  these 
colonies  gets  the  authority  to  rule.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  everybody  may  do  that  as  well  as  England.)) 

The  ~Dagbladet  (Norwegian),  February  3,  says 
that  internationalizing  the  colonies  may  be  correct, 
but  that  it  should  include  all  colonies: 

((There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  at  the 
Peace  Conference  relative  to  the  German  colonies. 
Some  would  simply  like  to  take  them  brutally. 
Among  these  is  found  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Australian 
Minister  who  has,  throughout  the  war,  given  evi- 
dence of  his  imperialistic  tendencies.  Others,  and 
among  them  Mr.  Wilson,  arrange  the  thing  in  a  bet- 
ter looking  form.  The  German  colonies  shall  be 
placed  under  international  control.  But  no  one  has 
hit  upon  the  natural  solution  of  giving  the  colonies 
back  to  Germany  with  a  regulation  of  the  bounda- 
ries which  would  be  reasonable,  as  a  result  of  the 
Kaiser's  (panther  spring.) 

«There  is  much  in  favor  of  internationalizing 
colonies.  Monopolies  would  be  hindered  and  they 
could  be  utilized  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
world,  and  care  could  be  taken  that  the  inhabitants 
were  not  misgoverned.  The  idea  is  admirable,  and 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  could,  by  good-will,  be 
I  overcome. 

«But  if  it  is  to  be  done,  it  should  be  done  univer- 
|  sally.    There  is  absolutely  no  advantage  in  making 
j  it  applicable  only  to  the  German  colonies,  which  are 
only  a  very  small  share  of  the  world's  colonies.  To 
do  that  is  not  a  great  colonial  policy— but  simply  the 
revenge  of  victors.    .    .  . 

«To  rob  Germany  of  her  colonies  is  to  place  a 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  her  industry,  and  is,  like  so 
many  other  things  that  happen  in  these  days,  a  short- 
sighted policy,  especially  from  the  side  which  counts 
th?  payment'of  damages  in  hundreds  of  milliards.)) 
The  Stockholm*  Dagblad,  January  30,  says  any 
/.lan  of  internationalization  is  simply  a  plan  for  ex- 
tending the  interests  of  each  nation  under  the  guise 
of  beautiful  phrases.  «The  question  of  the  German 
colonies  is  now  before  the  Peace  Conference;  this 
will  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  an  American  in- 
ternal political  slogan:  <to  the  victors  belong  the 
sooils,.  which  will  find  more  sympathy  among  the 
European  Powers  than  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points. 
But  of  course,  this  expression  will  be  clothed  in 
beautiful  words  of  idealism.  Germany,  an  mdus- 
,  trial  nation,  with  a  great  need  for  colonies  both  as  a 
market  and  source  of  supply,  will  be  robbed  ot 
them-  in  that  matter  unison  will  be  found  among 
the  victors  The  (moral,  motives  for  this  decision 
are  twofold:  partly  to  hinder  Germany  to  obtain 
U-boat  bases  around  the  world  and  partly  on  ac- 
count of  Germany's  ill-treatment  of  its  black  races. 
The  first  reason  will  soon  be  invalid  for  the  peace 
treaty  will  no  doubt  eliminate  U-boat  warfare,  and 
in  regard  to  the  second  reason,  it  may  be  said  that 
cruel  treatment  of  a  subiect  race  has  not  been  alto- 
gether monopolized  by  the  Germans.  Even  Poland 
has  expressed  herself  as  being  entitled  to  a  share  ot 
Germany's  former  colonies,  but  to  this  proposition 
of  the  Poles  little  heed  will  be  given.  The  winning 
Powers  have  use  for  them  themselves  and  already 
agreements  have  no  doubt  been  entered  into  for  the 
disposition  of  this  booty.    Such  agreements  have 
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only  to  satisfy  the  different  demands  of  the  Allies 
and  the  troublesome  idealistic  principles  of  Wilson. 

The  paper  concludes  with  the  statement  that  the 
result  will  be  known  in  a  few  days.  «The  beautiful 
words  about  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  people's 
right,  which  will  then  be  voiced  in  the  Congress, 
probably  will  not  mislead  anybody  regarding  the 
old-fashioned,  imperialistic  character  of  the  whole 
subject. » 

ENEMY  PRESS— GERMAN 

An  Open  Letter  to  the  Peace  Conference 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  February  2,  prints  the 
following  letter  by  Geriiart  Hauptmann  with  this 
preliminary  editorial  note: 

nit  is  possible  that  this  fine  open  letter  by  Ger- 
hart  Hauptmann  will  be  answered  in  the  Allied 
countries  with  a  reference  to  the  similar  case  of  the 
Belgian  working  men  and  the  women  and  girls  of 
northern  France,  who  were  transported  and  put  at 
enforced  labor.  We  deplore  that  act  of  violence 
and  wish  to  see  all  offences  against  the  dictates  of 
international  law  judged  by  an  impartial  court. 
But  one  who  demands  of  his  own  nation  reparation 
for  its  crime  may  protest  against  outrages  which 
there  is  cause  to  apprehend  and  which  may  even 
now  be  contemplcded  abroad.  And  Gerhart  Haupt- 
mann has  answered  in  advance  any  citation  of  the 
German  war  measures  by  insisting  that  the  spirit  of 
violence  which  prevented  during  the  war  must  not 
break  out  again  and  mar  the  conditions  of  peace. 

The  Editor." 
«The  press  is  permeated  with  talk  about  a 
restoration  of  slavery.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the 
warring  states  is  resolved,  after  the  signing  of  the 
peace  treaty  and  the  founding  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tion, to  retain  about  eight  hundred  thousand  pris- 
oners of  war  and  use  them  as  slaves.  France  is  to 
be  the  new  slave  holding  state;  her  slaves  are  to  be 
not  negroes  but  children  of  another  European  na- 
tion, my  fellow  countrymen. 

((I  entreat  the  high  Congress,  charged  with  the 
holy  task  of  making  a  peace  for  the  sorely  stricken 
nations,  not  to  suppose  that  I  thus  give  heed  to  such 
rumors  in  order  to  gain  a  basis  for  complaint.  Since 
this  unprecedented  war  has  swept  over  the  earth 
and  so  many  ethical  values  have  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, I  am  no  longer  in  a  position  to  dismiss  even 
absurd  rumors  with  the  s  ime  certainty  I  felt  before 
the  war.    .    .  . 

«It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  reconstruction 
of  French  cities  by  German  slaves  should  be  con- 
sidered. But  the  question  would  not  fail  to  receive 
dispassionate  consideration  from  every  angle  and 
the  universal  aspect  of  the  consequences  would  be 
apparent.  I  believe  moreover  that  a  realization 
of  the  impracticability  of  the  project  would  arrest 
the  proceedings  at  the  decisive  moment. 

«In  the  year  1846  the  Bey  of  Tunis  abolished 
slavery  in  his  realm.  In  England  William  Wilber- 
force,  Pitt,  and  other  statesmen  were  already  en- 
listed in  the  anti-slavery  cause  as  early  as  1788.  In 
1807,  Parliament  passed  the  Abolition  Act.  In  1816 
the  French  slave  trade  was  abolished  through  nego- 
tiations in  London.  On  January  1,  1863,  ensued  the 
proclamation  emancipating  all  slaves  and  their  off- 
spring in  the  United  States.  It  was  ratified  on  Janu- 
ary 31  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Brazil's  slave  emanci- 
pation law  appeared  in  1871.  In  Turkey  slavery 
was  legally  abolished  throughout  the  Ottoman  Em- 


pire on  December  23, 1876.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
the  same  reform  was  made  at  Madagascar.  The 
date  of  the  anticipated  treaty  of  peace  is  not  known. 
If  France  receives,  by  permission  of  the  Congress, 
eight  hundred  thousand  Christian  slaves,  my  brother 
Germans,  to  be  employed  in  enforced  and  onerous 
drudgery,  this  date,  which  might  otherwise  be  the 
most  glorious  in  modern  history,  will  be  one  of  the 
most  shameful. 

«I  do  not  believe  that  either  a  just  or  an  unjust 
hatred  can  blind  the  more  discerning  European  to 
these  facts,  least  of  all  a  Frenchman.  For  surely  the 
French  have  not  forgotten  that  a  certain  Lafayette, 
in  the  year  1789,  introduced  into  the  French  Na- 
tional Assembly  the  proposal  for  a  proclamation  of 
the  universal  rights  of  man,  that  this  motion  was 
adopted,  and  that  the  first  article  of  this  'Declara- 
tion des  droits  de  Vhomme  et  du  citoyenn  consists 
in  the  sentence:  (Man  is  born  to  freedom  and 
equality  of  rights  and  retains  his  birthright.) 

«If  I  believed  it  possible  that  the  responsible 
representatives  of  France  could  be  capable  of  black- 
ening, by  a  shameless  perversion  of  their  immortal 
tradition,  the  moment  which  is  potentially  the  most 
illustrious  in  the  history  of  their  nation,  I  should  be 
confronted  by  the  desperate  task  of  attempting  to 
arouse  benumbed  consciences,  by  a  reiteration  of 
this  Article  1,  with  the  fine  ring  of  its  words.  I  would 
be  forced,  in  that  case,  to  say:  (Consider  what  you 
yourselves  have  published  to  the  universe:  (Man 
is  born  to  freedom  and  equality  of  rights  and  retains 
his  birthright,  i  It  would  be  my  duty  to  emphasize 
especially  the  last  three  words.  Yes,  it  would  be 
my  duty  to  summon  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  or 
at  least  all  true  men,  to  witness  France's  treachery 
to  herself  and  to  Freedom.  I  would  also  mention 
the  second  article  of  the  once  revolutionizing  declar- 
ation of  the  rights  of  man,  rights  which  may  well 
be  called  divine:  (The  object  of  all  political  or- 
ganization is  the  maintenance  of  the  natural  and 
inalienable  rights  of  man.  These  rights  are  free- 
dom, etc.  .  .  .)  Again  we  see  that  freedom  oc- 
cupies the  first  place.  And  I  would  be  constrained 
to  ask  whether  France — a  free,  republican  state — is 
really  minded  to  metamorphose  the  world  by 
another  manifesto  in  which  would  be  advertized  the 
loathsome  ethics  of  the  Pharaohs,  slavery  and  bond 
service.  And  I  would  furthermore  inquire  whether 
France  intends  to  follow  up  her  gift  to  the  United 
States,  that  gigantic  Statue  of  Liberty  on  Bedloe 
Island,  with  another  offering,  and  whether  she  be- 
lieves it  would  be  suitable  to  adorn  the  new  goddess 
also  with  a  flaming  diadem  and  torch? 

(d  crave  indulgence  as  a  sorely  afflicted  man, 
one  whose  heart  has  been  consumed  by  the  sheer, 
interminable  agonies  of  Europe,  if  an  empty  fiction 
has  sufficed  to  orovoke  so  much  bitterness.  But  even 
the  worm  will  turn  when  he  is  stepped  upon.  In  com- 
mon fairness  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  reasonable 
that  Germans  should  be  filled  with  bitterness  by  a 
public  agitation — in  fact  by  the  mere  discussion— 
of  the  question  whether  eight  hundred  thousand  of 
their  fellow  countrymen  shall  be  slaves,  whether 
they  shall  belong  to  France  in  bondage  like  domes- 
tic animals,  nay  worse,  like  the  Jews  in  Egypt. 

«The  realization  of  this  project  is  not  consistent 
with  the  strictest  possible  morality  or  the  highest 
possible  intelligence.  But  perhaps  ethics  and  rea- 
son will  be  thrown  overboard.  And  if  this  happens, 
if  this  is  possible,  the  war  has  effected  a  fearful  per- 
version, indeed  a  total  depravation,  of  European 
thought.  German  men.  Christians,  citizens  of  a 
democracy,  Europeans,  would  be  slaves  of  France. 
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Germany  and  France  would  have  to  share  the  dis- 
grace. German v  would  be  the  only  civilized  nation 
in  the  world  humiliated  by  the  thought:  <A  part 
of  my  citizens  languish  in  the  yoke  of  slavery.) 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  woud  have  to  recognize 
her  signal  dishonor  as  the  only  slave-holding  nation 
in  the  world.  Permit  me  to  indicate  the  further 
consequences  of  such  an  eventuality. 

«Let  us  suppose  the  war  to  be  over,  peace  to 
have  been  concluded,  and  civilization  to  have  re- 
sumed its  normal  course.  Let  us  assume  that  we 
have  a  universal  league  of  nations,  founded  upon 
principles  of  justice  and  humanity.  But  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  Germans  remain  slaves  of  France, 
outcasts,  pariahs!  They  were  duly  called  to  the 
colors  by  order  of  the  Kaiser  and  entered  the  field 
from  a  sense  of  duty  but  nevertheless  under  compul- 
sion. Surely  they  are  blameless  and  nobody  will 
scrutinize  them  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  fix 
the  responsibility  for  the  war.  These  heroes  left 
mothers  fathers,  wives,  and  children,  believing 
they  must  fight  for  them,  must  defend  their  families 
and  their  countrv.  These  martyrs  have  fought,  suf- 
fered, and  bled,  and  resemble  in  that  particular  the 
gallant  French,  English,  and  Americans  who  with- 
stood them.  How  can  the  French  Republic  justify 
a  desire  to  prolong  the  suffering  of  innocent  soldiers 
beyond  the  dav  of  universal  peace?  How  can  she 
seek  satisfaction  in  such  an  immeasurable  crime? 
The  establishment  of  peace  will  accentuate  the  ig- 
nominv  of  the  prisoners  in  forfeiting  all  human  at- 
tributes and  their  pain  at  neing  separated  from 
homes  and  families.  Ma-ked  with  the  brand  of 
slavery,  bearing  their  crosses  in  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  the  world,  these  eight  hundred  thousand  in- 
nocent men  will  endure  their  hard  lot  while  the  peo- 
ples of  the  earth  look  on  with  horror.  When  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  eyes  are  forced  to  look  upon 
this  spectacle  of  torture,  the  world  will  be  revolted 
and  avert  its  gaze.    .    .  . 

«It  may  be  contended  that  to  retain  prisoners 
for  use  in  the  reconstruction  of  ruined  cities  and 
towns  is  a  war  measure,  that  it  is  right  to  impress 
the  sons  of  a  conquered  people  for  enforced  labor 
in  such  a  case,  and  that  this  is  no  slavery.  It  is  slav- 
ery.  From  the  moment  when  peace  is  declared,  the 
civilization  which  was  interrupted  in  Europe  by  the 
war  resumes  its  sway. 

«I  do  not  believe  that  any  congress  can  intro- 
duce slavery  into  the  world  again.  It  is  with  empty 
rumors  that  I  am  dealing,  rumors  which  are  every- 
where circulated  and  naturally  disturb  the  German 
people  especially.  It  will  be  easy,  if  what  ensues 
does  not  substantiate  these  rumors,  to  subscribe  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  the  endorsement  of 
a  solicitous  disciple  of  world  peace. 

((Agnetendorf,  February  1,  191 9». 

The  Bankruptcy  of  Turkey 

Germania,  January  31,  points  out  that  the  fi- 
nances of  Turkey  are  on  the  verge  of  a  collapse.  It 
says  'hat  there  are  only  two  ways  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty, to  declare  bankruptcy  or  to  assign  parts  of 
the  Turkish  debt  to  those  provinces  which  wish  to 
secede  from  the  Empire  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
Neither  of  these  methods  appears  practicable.  The 
Allied  nations,  as  creditors  and  victors  in  the  war, 
do  not  wish  to  give  their  consent. 

«If  we  remember  that  on  account  of  permanent 
financial  difficult^?  Turkey  has  been  under  a  finan- 


cial control  of  the  Great  Powers  since  1881,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  at  the  fact  that  the  neutral  Press 
should  now  begin  again  to  discuss  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  country.  The  war  has  heightened  the  Otto- 
man debt  to  such  a  point  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  financial  administration  can  meet  the  liabilities 
that  have  been  assumed.  The  correspondent  of  the 
Nieuwe  Rotter damschc  Courant,  who  is  well  in- 
formed on  Turkish  affairs,  reckons  the  war  debt  of 
the  Sublime  Porte  at  274,000,000  Pounds  (Turkish), 
of  which  192,000,000  are  due  to  Germany  for  war 
material  and  loans.  The  new  Minister  of  Finance, 
Zia  Pasha,  is  supposed  to  have  declared  recently  to 
Allied  financiers  that  Turkey  could  not  possibly 
meet  all  her  financial  obligations  if  the  provinces 
which  the  Allies  wish  to  annex,  or  which  wish  to 
withdraw  from  the  administration  of  the  Porte,  do 
not  assume  their  requisite  parts  of  the  debt  of  the 
whole  Empire.  On  the  other  hand,  against  this 
claim  the  Allies  raise  the  objection  that  the  econo- 
mic development  of  the  seceding  regions  would  be 
unbearably  retarded  by  such  a  burden.  They  be- 
lieve it  necessary  to  prevent  this  by  any  financial 
or  political  measures  at  their  disposal. 

<(The  belief  has  arisen  in  Constantinople  that 
the'  Entente  itself  has  recommended  bankruptcy  to 
Turkey  as  the  only  means  of  escaping  from  her  war 
debts.  Since  by  far  the  largest  part  of  her  debt  is 
due  to  Germany,  it  would  be  conceivable  that  for 
this  reason  alone  the  Allies  should  wish  to  bring 
about  bankruptcy;  in  order  to  free  the  provinces 
which  they  expect  as  war  booty  from  all  financial 
burdens.  Unfortunately,  however,  Turkish  insol- 
vency would  damage  other  interests  besides  the 
German.  According  to  a  report  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment by  the  Minister  of  Finances  in  February,  1918, 
the  Turkish  debt  had  reached  388,000,000  Pounds  at 
the  beginning  of  that  year,  of  which  155,000,000 
were  the  ordinary  peace  debt  of  the  country.  The 
largest  part  of  this  belongs  to  the  so-called  Consoli- 
dated Fund,  the  amortization  of  which  is  cared  for 
by  the  aDette  Publiqnen.  And  the  Allied  Powers 
are  represented  therein  by  over  75  per  cent  of  the 
members.  Therefore,  it  follows  that  a  simple  decla- 
ration of  bankruptcy  is  impossible,  because  British 
and  French  capitalists  would  be  hit  harder  than  any 
others.  It  is  possible  indeed  to  imagine  a  partial 
insolvency,  according  to  which  only  the  debts  in- 
curred during  the  war  would  be  cancelled.  But 
even  here  earnest  objections  arise  in  Allied  circles. 
For  with  the  war  debts  must  be  reckoned  the  in- 
ternal loan  raised  last  Spring,  which  reached  a  sum 
of  20,000,000  Pounds.  A  cancellation  of  this  would 
cause  the  Turkish  banks  to  totter,  and  the  largest 
part  of  their  securities  rest  in  French  and  British 
hands.  A  receipt  for  bankruptcy  by  which  only 
Germany  will  suffer  has  not  yet  been  found.  There- 
fore, presumably,  there  is  nothing  left  for  England 
and  France  to  do  but  to  assume  proportionate  shares 
of  the  Turkish  debt  with  the  provinces  which  they 
hope  to  obtain,  at  the  treaty  of  peace. » 


CORRECTION 

Press  Review  No.  96,  April  4, 1918,  Allied  Press, 
French,  «The  Slowing  Down  of  the  Offensive)),  page 
1,  column  2,  lines  2  and  3,  the  words  uMarch  30», 
should  be  substituted  for  the  words  « April  30»,  so 
that  the  sentence  will  read  as  follows:  «It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  enemy  attacked  the  position 
with  such  fury  on  March  30.» 
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ALLIED  PRESS— FRENCH 

Recent  Polish  Developments 

On  January  24  the  representatives  of  the  Great 
Powers  issued  a  warning  to  the  various  claimants 
for  territory  that  their  claims  must  not  be  pressed 
by  force.  January  29  the  representatives  of  the 
Great  Powers  heard  the  Polish  and  Czecho-Slovak 
delegates  on  the  disputed  question  of  the  industrial 
basin  of  Silesia  around  Teschen.  January  31  the 
members  of  the  Inter-Allied  Commission  to  Poland 
were  heard  and  the  provisional  agreement  between 
the  Czechoslovaks  and  Poland  regarding  the 
Teschen  district,  and  the  instructions  to  be  given  to 
the  Commission  to  Poland,  were  decided  upon  and 
approved.  February  3  the  representatives  of  the 
Great  Powers,  M.  Dmowski,  the  Polish  representa- 
tive, and  M.  Benes,  the  Czecho-Slovak  representa- 
tive, announced  that  a  Commission  of  Control  was 
to  proceed  to  the  contested  territory  about  Teschen. 

The  situation  of  Poland,  a  country  which  seems 
to  suffer  from  a  lack  of  natural  boundaries  and  a 
plethora  of -natural  enemies,  has  become  further  ag- 
gravated by  an  open  outbreak  between  the  Czecho- 
slovaks and  the  Poles  which  followed  close  upon 
the  announcement,  January  21,  that  an  Inter-Allied 
Mission  was  to  be  sent  to  Poland  (see  Press  Review, 
January  27).  These  hostilities  broke  out  at  Oder- 
berg  in  Upper  Silesia  January  23,  and  resulted  in 
bloodshed.  This  news  was  followed  January  24  by 
the  following  « solemn  warnings  which  was  reported 
to  have  been  written  by  President  Wilson  himself. 
Although  this  warning  was  couched  in  general  and 
all-inclusive  terms,  its  obvious  and  immediate  appli- 
cation was  to  the  Poles  and  Czecho-Slovaks. 

«The  Governments  now  associated  in  confer- 
ence to  effect  a  lasting  peace  among  the  nations  are 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  news  which  comes  to  them 
of  the  many  instances  in  which  armed  force  is  being 
made  use  of,  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  the  East, 
to  gain  possession  of  territory,  the  rightful  claim  to 
which  the  Peace  Conference  is  to  be  asked  to  de- 
termine. 

«They  deem  it  their  duty  to  utter  a  solemn  warn- 
ing that  possession  gained  by  force  will  seriously 
prejudice  the  claims  of  those  who  use  such  means. 
It  will  create  the  presumption  that  those  who  employ 
force  doubt  the  justice  and  validity  of  their  claims, 
and  purpose  to  substitute  possession  for  proof  of 
right  and  set  up  sovereignty  by  coercion  rather  than 
by  racial  or  national  preference  and  natural  histori- 
cal association. 

«They  thus  put  a  cloud  upon  every  evidence  of 
title  they  may  afterwards  allege,  and  indicate  their 
distrust  of  the  Conference  itself.  Nothing  but  the 
most  unfortunate  results  can  ensue.  If  they  expect 
justice,  they  must  refrain  from  force  and  place  their 
claims  in  unclouded  good  faith  in  the  hands  of  the 
Conference  of  Peace. » 

The  Polish  Czecho-Slovak  trouble  arose  over  a 
territory  formerly  under  the  Crown  of  Bohemia, 
which,  though  not  extensive,  is  rich  in  coal  mines, 
and  is  regarded  by  the  Czecho-Slovaks  as  absolutely 
indispensable  to  their  industrial  development.  Un- 
fortunately this  territory,  lying  between  the  massif 


of  Beskides  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Oder  in  Up- 
per Silesia,  has  no  natural  frontiers.  Its  population, 
according  to  August  Gauvain,  was  originally  Czech- 
ish, and  only  toward  the  end  of  the  last  centui'y  did 
the  Polish  infdtration  begin  which  resulted  in  the 
present  numerical  superiority  of  the  Poles  over  the 
Czechs  in  certain  areas.  This  superiority  was  so 
marked,  it  appears,  that  Charles-Etienne/the  Aus- 
trian arch-ducal  candidate  for  the  Crown  of  the  new 
Kingdom  of  Poland,  tentatively  erected  by  Germany, 
held  his  court  at  Teschen.  The  German  element  in 
the  population  is  supporting  the  Czechish  claims. 
The  usual  figures,  as  quoted  by  the  Poles  themselves, 
are  fifty-five  per  cent.  Poles,  but  it  is  asserted  that 
in  some  parts  only  eighteen  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion is  Czechish. 

M.  Masaryk,  the  new  President  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic,  during  the  spring  of  1918,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  policy  of  avoiding  all  possible  ground 
for  dissension  with  the  Poles,  made  an  agreement 
with  the  Polish  representatives  to  arbitrate  the  issue. 
November  5,  1918,  this  agreement  was  renewed,  and 
made  more  specific  by  providing  for  a  popular  vote 
in  the  territory.  Owing  to  the  confusion  in  Warsaw, 
misunderstandings  arose  and  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
attacked  the  Poles,  according  to  MM.  Kramarcz  and 
Benes,  because  the  Poles  were  planning  to  get  the 
people  in  the  contested  territory  to  vote  in  the  Polish 
elections  of  January  26.  On  the  other  hand,  Gau- 
j  vain  states  explicitly  that  the  original  aggression 
j  came  from  the  Poles,  whose  soldiers  entered  the  dis- 
puted territory.  At  the  end  of  the  crisis  the  Czechs 
j  were  in  control  of  the  Ostraw  Karwin  mining  dis- 
trict, the  railway  from  Oderberg  to  Teschen  (these 
are  the  principle  cities  of  the  area)  and  the  town  of 
Jablungkau.  This  situation  was  cleared  up,  at  least 
temporarily,  by  the  announcement,  February  3,  that 
«pending  the  decisions  of  the  Peace  Congress  as  to 
the  definite  assignments  of  territories,  that  part  of 
the  railroad  line  to  the  north  of  Teschen  and  the 
mining  regions  will  remain  under  occupation  by 
Czechish  troops,  while  the  southern  section  of  the 
land,  including  Teschen  and  Jablungkau,  is  under 
that  of  the  Poles. »  A  Commission  of  Control  will 
be  designated  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  spot  «to 
avoid  any  conflict  between  the  Czechs  and  the 
Poles».  The  exploitation  of  the  area  will  continue 
under  the  orders  of  the  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion will  at  the  same  time  conduct  an  inquiry  into 
the  conflicting  claims  as  a  guide  to  the  ultimate  de- 
cisions of  the  Conference.  The  Czechish  representa- 
tive furthermore  agreed  that  all  available  war  ma- 
terial and  facilities  for  transporting  arms  would  be 
given  to  the  Poles.  The  elections  and  the  conscrip- 
tion of  soldiers  in  the  district  are  to  be  suspended 
for  the  time  and  all  Polish  prisoners  are  to  be  re- 
leased with  their  arms. 

As  an  immediate  postlude  to  this  affair  the  Po- 
lish Commission,  headed  by  General  Botha,  one  of 
the  English  representatives,  and  consisting  of  Sir 
Esme  Howard  (England),  M.  Noulens  and  General 
Niessel  (France),  General  Kiernan  and  Mr.  Lord 
(United  States),  General  Romei  and  M.  Montagna 
(Italy),  after  receiving  their  instructions  written  by 
M.  Piehon,  and  slightly  altered  by  Mr.  Balfour,  set 
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out  arriving  in  Warsaw  toward  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, where  they  were  received  with  great  acclaim. 

To  lace  the  throng  of  enemies  pressing  in  upon 
her  Poland  has  now  available  an  army  said  to  be  of 
about  150,000  men  under  the  brilliant  leadership  ot 
General  Pilsudski.  This  army  seems  to  be  at  least 
maintaining  its  own  as  a  military  organization  but 
is  admittedly  sadly  wanting  in  its  supply  of  tood 
and  munitions.  The  rapid  creation  of  the  army  m  a 
country  which,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  Germany, 
sent  only  a  mere  handful  of  men  to  the  much  adver- 
tised German-Polish  army  is  said  to  be  due  to  a 
carefully  maintained  secret  organization  which 
sprang  into  open  existence  at  the  first  opportunity. 

This  armv  is  facing,  besides  the  Czecho-Slovaks, 
on  other  fronts  the  following  hostile  forces:  those  of 
the  Moscow  Government  of  Lenin  on  the  east,  of  the 
Germans,  represented  by  at  least  two  masses  on  the 
north  those  of  the  Ukrainians  on  the  south,  which 
are  in  turn  sub-divided  into  the  East  Ukrainians 
around  Kiev  and  the  West  Ukrainians  besieging 
Lemberg,  and  finally  there  are  the  so-called  ((separa- 
tist Lithuanians))  who  in  1917  wished  to  go  over  to 
Prussia  and  now  wish  to  join  the  Ukrainians. 

Prussia  cannot  reconcile  itself  to  the  loss  of  the 
rich  wheat  fields  of  Posen,  some  millions  of  people 
and  the  prestige  they  gave  old  Prussia.  Basing  their 
demands  on  the  armistice,  they  insist  that  the  Poles 
evacuate  Prussia  and  Posen.  This  the  Poles  cate- 
gorically refuse  to  do,  and  the  latest  information  on 
February  13  was  that  General  Pilsudski  was  mass- 
ing for  an  attack  toward  Prussia,  supposedly  against 
the  two  bodies  of  Hindenburg's  Germans  in  Silesia 
and  in  Pomerania. 

Around  Lemberg,  with  a  Polish  population  of 
some  200,000  which  has  for  some  weeks  been  under 
the  fire  of  the  Ukrainian  artillery  and  is  without  gas 
or  water,  the  Ukrainians  who,  thanks  to  vast  depots 
of  supplies  found  after  the  Austro-German  depar- 
ture and  the  supplies  they  draw  from  Hungarian 
factories  in  exchange  for  their  petroleum,  have  car- 
ried on  a  vigorous  campaign  with  badly  drilled 
troops  which  "seem,  however,  to  be  steadily  enough 
supplied  with  fresh  drafts.  Some  of  these  come 
from  the  Russian  Ukraine  and  Russian  Bolshevik 
peasants  who  hope  to  get  ihe  land  of  the  great  Polish 
landholders  for  themselves. 

Despite  the  very  critical  external  situation  and 
the  original  lack  of 'agreement  between  the  various 
factions  in  Poland,  a  modus  vivendi  has  been 
reached  in  the  country  itself  and  between  the  War- 
saw Government  and  the  National  Polish  Committee 
of  Paris.  The  Polish  delegation  which  was  sent  to 
Paris  early  in  January  from  the  Warsaw  Govern- 
ment, according  to  one  of  its  members,  M.  Sokol- 
nitzki,  has  agreed  with  the  Paris  National  Commit- 
tee that  M.  Dmowski,  President  of  this  Committee, 
and  M.  Leon  Wasilewski  be  sent  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, thereby  bringing  to  an  end  the  misunder- 
standing which  has  existed  between  the  Warsaw 
Gove  rnment  ever  since  the  Socialist  Cabinet  ot  Ma- 
raczewski  came  into  power  at  Warsaw  and  the  un- 
official  National  Committee  at  Paris  which  for  some 
four  years  has  been  on  close  terms  with  the  Quai 
d'Orsay. 

Under  the  new  Coalition  Government  which 
came  into  being  after  Padercwski's  arrival,  the  fac- 
tional divisions  of  the  three  parts  of  Poland  haye 
been  gradually  disappearing  and  the  Coalition  Cab- 
inet with  Paderewski  as  President,  and  Pilsudski  as 
Generalissimo  and  Chief  of  the  Government  has 
succeeded  where  the  feeble  Socialist  MaraozewsVi 


Ministry  failed.    Some  sidelights  on  the  economic 
and  internal  problems  of  Poland  may  be  gained 
from  the  letter  of  resignation  of  M.  Maraczewski 
{Information,  February  c).    «The  history  of  the  last 
century,  >  he  writes,  «gave  rise  to  such  a  distrust  be- 
tween the  classes  of  the  Polish  people  that  at  the 
moment  of  the  restoration  of  Poland's  political  ex- 
istence it  seemed  impossible  to  constitute  a  Coalition 
Government.))    The  representatives  of  the  ((peas- 
ants,  laborers   and   intellectuals   were  called  to 
powers  to  show  that  the  ((Polish  people  had  become 
sufficiently  mature  to  maintain  and  defend  a  repub- 
lic.  .   .   .   We  have  tried  to  do  all  that  was  possible 
to  organize  the  State,  bind  the  various  sections  of 
the  country,  end  unemployment,  fight  against  food 
monopolists,   protect  labor  and  aid  the  people. 
We  did  all  this  more  rapidly  than  any  other  govern- 
ment, and  we  did  not  allow  political  passion  to  guide 
us  a  single  moment   .    .   .    despite  the  very  violent 
attacks  from  the  Right  as  well  as  the  Left.   It  is  not 
easy  to  govern  a  State  where  the  propertied  classes 
refuse  to  pay  taxes,  boycott  the  national  loan,  and 
hinder  all  the  branches  of  public  administration, 
while  monopolizing  absolute  necessities  and  export- 
ing food  abroad.    These  factions  did  not  hesitate 
even  to  attack  the  life  of  individual  members  of  the 
Government.)) 

The  Diet  itself  will  not  be  able  to  establish  tran- 
quillity as  long  as  Poland  is  not  assured  of  the  in- 
dispensable means  of  political  life.  Poland  needs 
bread,  clothes,  machinery,  raw  material,  arms  and 
money.  All  these  the  government  must  get  even 
before  the  Diet  assembles,  to  free  that  body  and  give 
it  time  to  pursue  its  absolutely  essential  task.  «The 
present  Government  is  encountering  serious  diffi- 
culties which  demand  time  for  their  settlement,  and 
there  is  no  time.  A  government  which  will  not  be 
boycotted  bv  the  propertied  classes  may  perhaps  be 
found,  one  which  at  the  first  moment  can  remove  all 
difficulties.  This  forces  us  to  ask  the  Chief  of  State 
to  accept  our  resignation.)) 

A  concrete  examole  of  this  situation  may  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  on  January  15  Pilsudski  had  to  use 
oovernment  troops  to  disperse  the  Socialists  of  War- 
saw, and  that  about  the  same  date  Bolshevik  labor- 
ers at  Zyrardow  fired  on  Government  troops,  while 
at  Radow  the  garrison  was  attacked. 

The  following  figures  for  the  election  of  January 
26  hove  been  published :  out  of  287,000  votes  at  War- 
saw 150,000  went  to  the  Coalition  Government,  42,- 
000  to  the  Polish  Socialists,  74,000  to  the  Jews.  The 
Coalition  Government  gained  ten  Deputies,  induct- 
ing Paderewski  and  Dmowski,  and  the  Socialists 
and  Jews  three  each.  At  Lodz  out  of  154  000  votes 
the  Coalition  got  56,000,  the  Socialists  33,000,  he 
Germans  1 8,000  and  the  Jews  28,000.  At  Cracow  the 
Coalition  received  29,000  votes,  the  Polish  Socialists 
20,000  and  the  Zionists  10,000. 

The  Coalition  Government  had  by  January  di 
become  sufficiently  stable  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment at  least  to  recognize  its  existence,  and  Sec- 
retary Lansing  in  his  official  capacity  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  Paderewski:  «The  President  of  the  United 
States  charges  me  to  transmit  to  you  as  Minister  ot 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  provisional  government  of 
Poland  his  sincere  wishes  of  success  m  the  high 
f  unctions  you  have  assumed.)) 

In  suite  of  the  amount  of  attention  given  to  Po- 
lish affairs  and  the  variety  of  the 
is  not  on  the  whole  particularly  varied  The  general 
warning  was  well  received  m  most  quarters  where 
here  was  any  comment  at  all.  Opinion  was  as  a 
rule  briefly  expressed,  and  even  such  papers  as  the 
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Temps  and  Debats  merely  printed  the  communique. 
Poland  was  not  anywhere  specifically  censured  tor 
her  action,  although  a  number  of  journals  saw  in  the 
Czecho-Slovak  and  Polish  affair  the  immediate  mo- 
tive for  the  Allied  action.  Even  the  Echo  de  Paris, 
January  25,  forgot  its  usual  hostility  to  President 
Wilson  and  said:  «The  conference  is  on  the  road  to 
reality»  and  turned  «in  a  good  direction)).  Not  so, 
however,  the  Action  Francaise,  January  25,  where  | 
Bainville  says  sarcastically,  «The  conference  has 
made  a  discovery.  Europe  is  still  at  war.  .  .  ■. 
The  five  great  Powers  are  reduced  to  a  supplication 
of  the  Myrmidons  to  be  quiet.  This  is  a  spectacle 
which  merely  adds  further  ridicule  to  that  with 
which  the  conference  is  already  burdened.)) 

Similarly,  the  newspaper  attitude  taken  in  re-  | 
gard  to  the  disagreement  itself  was  unanimous  as 
to  the  general  policy  to  be  pursued,  insisting  that 
Poland  is  essential  as  a  buffer  against  Prussia  and 
that  hostility  between  this  people  and  the  new 
Czecho-Slovak  republic  must  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. There  were  frequent  expressions  of  friend- 
liness to  Poland  and  reiteration  of  the  necessity  of 
sending  the  Polish  soldiers,  some  25,000,  now  in 
France  to  their  native  country  and  repeated  allu- 
sions to  the  need  of  supplies  and  munitions  of  every 
sort.  The  Debats,  January  31,  expressed  very  force- 
fully the  accepted  opinion:  «Such  a  scandal  must 
be  stopped  at  once.  .  .  .  We  must  follow  our 
warning  with  categorical  injunctions  and  subordi- 
nate supplies  to  obedience.))  The  German-Polish 
and  Czecho-Slovak  frontier  can  be  settled  in  gen- 
eral outline.  «It  is  illogical  and  dangerous  to  de- 
mobolize  in  haste  before  Germany  and  Prussia  have 
accepted  the  surrender  of  Posen.>>  The  Echo  de 
Paris,  January  31,  regards  the  affair  as  an  « impor- 
tant quarrel  but  relatively  secondary))  and  uses  it  as 
a  text  for  a  new  plea  for  haste.  This  paper  advo- 
cates giving  Dantzig  to  Poland,  thereby  cutting  Prus- 
sia in  two  pieces,  intimating  that  it  is  folly  to  rely 
on  an  « economic  corridor »  to  protect  Poland.  To 
the  Petit  Parisien,  January  30,  the  affair  is  « emi- 
nently disagreeable)). 

The  designation  of  a  commission  to  settle  the 
difficulty  provoked  occasional  but  philosophic  com- 
ment, to  which  the  caustic  attitude  of  the  Journal 
is  an  isolated  exception.  «The  conference  has  not 
lost  a  day.  It  has  created  another  commission.  The 
Society  of  Nations,  proclaimed  as  the  great  judge 
of  humanity,  has  now  gone  into  the  coal  business.)) 
The  Victoire  on  the  same  date  intimated  that  «the 
French  government  has  no  need  of  light  on  the  sub- 
ject and  it  was  purely  in  a  spirit  of  agreeableness» 
that  they  accepted  the  nomination  of  a  commission. 
Other  editors  are  inclined  to  accept  the  commission 
as  a  wise  and  necessary  vehicle  of  information. 

Comment  on  the  general  situation  of  Poland 
and  Allied  policy  has  not  been  lengthy.  A  warning 
that  the  Americans  and  English  may  not  understand 
Poland  appears  in  the  Victoire,  February  1,  on  the 
grounds  that  «some  cannot  forgive  Poland  for  being 
Catholic,  others  for  being  Jewish ».  In  calling  at- 
tention to  the  sensibly  improved  internal  situation, 
the  Homme  Libre,  February  3,  recalls  the  violent 
party  animosity  under  the  Maraczewski  regime 
«due  to  the  mediocrity  and  inexperience  of  M.  Ma- 
raczewski)). Still,  despite  the  fact  that  his  "Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior  was  a  demagogue,  the  work  of 
the  Cabinet  was  not  negligible)),  numbering  among 
its  accomplishments  legislation  against  speculation, 
the  revision  of  the  old  Russian  code  and  the  consti- 
tution of  a  new  army.    The  Government  projects  of 


agrarian  reform  had  to  face  the  hostility  of  the  prop 
ertied  classes,  the  problem  of  unemployment  was 
menacing  and,  in  short,  the  ((Ministry  was  in  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  position)).  Like  the  Victoire,  this 
article  fears  that  the  « trans-oceanic  peoples  do  not 
iee  the  need  of  a  Great  Poland  with  access  to  the 
sea»  as  a  bulwark  against  ((Prussia,  the  home  of  mili- 
tarism and  annexations)).  The  final  lament  is  at 
«the  useless  dispersion  of  the  Polish  army»,  which 
might  better  be  concentrated  against  the  Bolshe- 
vists. 

«The  most  penetrating  analysis  of  the  position 
of  Poland  is  in  the  Information,  February  12.  «Why 
has  Poland  all  the  world  against  her?»  For  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  vears  the  world  was  «used  to  the  ab- 
sence of  Poland».  All  three  of  the  empires  tried  to 
efface  the  least  trace  of  Polish  feeling  in  their  stolen 
lands  but  xthey  could  not  kill  the  soul  of  the  people 
though  they  made  their  neighbors  forget  their  exis- 
tence. Poland  was  regarded  a  little  as  like  a  state 
of  mind.»  People  took  to  regarding  it  as  a  «sort 
of  No  Man's  Land»,  consequently  ((feelings  are 
wounded  at  the  resurrection  of  Poland. » 
enemy  press  german 

The  Opening  of  the  National  Assembly 
The  German  newspapers  February  6  and  7  are 
filled  with  accounts  of  the  opening  of  the  National 
Assembly  at  Weimar.    Much  space  is  given  to  the 
purely  human  side  of  the  first  day's  activities:  to  the 
religious  services  held  in  the  forenoon  in  both  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  churches,  the  unofficial  assem- 
blies of  the  delegates  and  particularly  to  the  numer- 
ous rumors  concerning  attempts  of  the  Social  Demo- 
crats, the  Democrats  and  the  Centrists  to  form  a 
controlling  majority  in  the  National  Assembly.  The 
first  official  sitting~of  the  Assembly,  however,  was 
not  held  until  3:20  in  the  afternoon,  when  Ebert  de- 
livered a  long  address  in  which  he  resigned  the  man- 
dates of  the  Provisional  Government  into  the  hands 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  outlined,  in  great 
detail,  the  future  problem  of  Germany.   Herr  Ebert 
was  followed  by  the  President  pro  tern,  the  vener- 
able Pfannkuch,  who  told  of  his  early  dreams  of  the 
German  Democratic  State  and  announced  the  order 
of  business  for  the  following  day,  Gennania,  Febru- 
ary 7.    The  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt,  February  7, 
describes  the  seating  of  the  delegates:    «The  Social 
Democrats  occupied  almost  the  whole  of  the  left 
1  half  of  the  building  so  that  the  Democrats  were 
forced  to  take  seats  on  both  sides  of  the  middle  aisle. 
Then  came  the  Centrum,  next  the  National  Liberals 
and  finally  the  Extreme  Conservatives.    The  frac- 
tional representatives  occupied  the  first  rows  .  .  . 
in  the  central  box  of  the  theatre  sat  the  German- 
i  Austrian  Minister,  Professor  Hartmann,  and  the 
Prussian  Minister  to  Weimar,  Count  Wedel  with  his 
wife.    Both  local  and  foreign  press  were  well  repre- 
sented.   There  -vere  twelve  American  Press  repre- 
sentatives, including  one  woman  reporter  and 
what  fills  newspaper  circles  with  a  special  indigna- 
tion— two  Englishmen.)) 

The  Koelnifche  Volkszeitunq,  February  8,  gives 
the  following  figures  showing  the  relative  strength 
of  the  various  political  parties:  ((According  to  the 
first  indications  the  Deouties  to  the  National  As- 
sembly appear  by  fractions  in  accordance  with  the 
following  relative  strength: 

German  National  Volkspartei   42 

German  Volkspartei    21 

Centrum    88 

German  Democratic  Party   75 

Independent  Social  Democratic  Party 
Social  Democrats  .   163 
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«As  Independent  members  (delegates  not  asso- 
ciated with  any  of  the  above  parties) : 

The  German  Hanoverians    4 

The  Bavarian  Peasants'  Association  ...  1 
Schleswig-Holstein  Peasant  Democrats  1 
«There  are  in  the  National  Assembly  also  thirty- 
six  women,  representing  the  parties  as  follows: 

German  National  Volkspartei   3 

German  Volkspartei    1 

Centrum    6 

German  Democratic  Party    5 

Independent  Socialists    2 

Social  Democrats    19» 

ebert's  speech 
The  one  important  event  of  the  first  day's  sit- 
ting of  the  National  Assembly  was  the  speech  of 
the  Provisional  President, — Herr  Ebert.    Ger mania, 
February  7,  publishes  this  speech  in  its  entirety: 

(•Ladies  and  Gentlemen!  In  behalf  of  the  Im- 
perial Government  I  greet  the  Constituent  Assembly 
of  the  German  Nation.  With  special  cordiality  I 
greet  the  women  who  for  the  first  time  appear  on  a 
basis  of  equality  in  a  Parliamentary  assembly  of  the 
Empire.  The  Provisional  Government,  holding  its 
mandate  by  virtue  of  the  Revolution,  places  it  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  National  Assembly.  (Applause). 
In  the  Revolution  the  German  people  rose  against 
an  antiquated  and  outworn  regime  of  force.  (Hisses 
from  the  Right).  As  soon  as  the  right  of  self- 
determination  of  the  Germans  is  made  secure,  a  re- 
turn will  be  made  to  constitutional  paths.  Only  on 
the  broad  beaten  paths  of  parliamentary  debates 
and  resolutions  can  the  pressing  changes  along  so- 
cial and  economic  lines  be  carried  forward  without 
bringing  ruin  and  economic  stagnation  upon  the 
Empire.  (Quite  true!).  Therefore  the  Government 
greets  this  National  Assembly,  the  highest  and  only 
sovereign  power  in  Germany.  (Applause).  The  old 
kings  and  princes,  by  the  grace  of  God,  are  gone  for- 
ever. (Lively  applause  from  the  Left,  hisses  from 
the  Right,  resulting  in  renewed  and  louder  applause 
from  the  Left).  We  deny  no  one  the  right  to  cherish 
their  memory,  but  as  surely  as  this  National  Assem- 
bly has  a  great  republican  majority,  just  so  surely 
has  the  old  dependence,  by  the  will  of  God,  been 
abolished  forever. 

«The  German  people  is  free,  will  remain  free 
and  will  for  all  future  time  govern  itself.  (Inde- 
pendent Socialists  call  out:  «With  Noske!»).  This 
freedom  is  the  only  hope  which  now  remains  to  the 
German  people,  the  only  way  by  which  it  can  ex- 
tricate  itself  from  the  bloody  quagmire  of  the  war 
;ind  from  defeat.  We  have  lost  the  war.  This  fact 
is  not  the  result  of  the  Revolution.  (Call  from  the 
Right:  ((Oho!»).  (From  the  Left:  «No,  not  at 
all!'>).  Ladies  and  Gentlemen!  It  was  the  Imperial 
Government  of  Prince  Max  of  Baden  which  ar- 
ranged the  armistice  which  made  us  defenceless. 
(Cry  of  «Ludcndorff  did  it!»).  After  the  collapse  of 
our  Allies  and  our  military  and  economic  situation 
no tbing  else  could  have  been  done.  (((Quite  true!»). 
(Lively  applause  from  the  Socialists.  Signs  of  dis- 
approval from  the  Right).  The  Revolution  refuses 
to  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  misery  which  the 
perverted  policies  and  arrogant  militarism  of  the  old 
regime  has  brought  upon  the  people.  (  Quite 
true!)  Lively  applause  from  the  Left.  Dissent  from 
the  Bight).  Moreover,  it  is  not  responsible  for  the 
famine  which  threatens  us.  (Cries  of  very  true!) 
from  the  Left,  and  of  ((Soldiers'  Council!))  from 
Right).  The  fact  that  we  have  lost  many  hundreds  of 


thousands  of  lives  Through  the  hunger  blockade,  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children 
have  succumbed  to  it  is  sufficient  argument  against 
the  absurd  statement  that  we  could  have  managed 
with  our  food  supplies  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Rev- 
olution. Defeat  and  hunger  have  delivered  us  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But  it  is  not  only  we,  but 
our  enemies  as  well  who  have  suffered  from  the  dis- 
asters of  war.  It  is  this  feeling  of  exhaustion  among 
our  enemies  as  the  cause  of  their  effort  to  obtain  in- 
demnities from  the  German  people  and  cause  them 
to  carry  the  thought  of  exploitation  into  the  work  of 
peace.  These  plans  of  vengeance  and  domination 
demand  the  sharpest  protest  from  us.  (Lively  con- 
sent from  all  sides).  The  German  people  cannot  be 
made  the  paid  slaves  of  other  countries  for  20,  40  or 
60  years.  (Renewed  applause  and  indications  of  ap- 
proval). The  terrible  misfortunes  of  all  of  Europe 
resulting  from  the  war  can  be  repaired  only  by  the 
mutual  co-operation  of  the  peoples.  (Great  ap- 
plause and  assent). 

((Compared  with  the  widespread  misery  of  the 
peoples,  compared  with  the  stupendous  misery 
everywhere,  the  question  of  guilt  is  insignificant. 
Nevertheless  the  German  people  is  resolved  to  call 
to  account  all  those  against  whom  intentional  guilt 
or  malicious  action  can  be  proved.  But  those  should 
not  be  punished  who  themselves  were  victims,  vic- 
tims of  the  war,  victims  of  our  former  lack  of  free- 
dom. («Quite  true!»  from  the  Socialists).  For  what, 
according  to  their  own  testimony,  were  our  enemies 
fighting?  In  order  to  destroy  Kaiserism.  It  exists 
no  more,  it  is  gone  forever.  The  existence  of  this 
National  Assembly  proves  it.  They  fought  (to  de- 
stroy militarism.  "  It  has  collapsed  completely  and 
will  never  be  restored.  (Cry  from  the  Independent 
Socialists:  (You  are  trying  to  restore  it!)).  Our 
enemies,  according  to  their  own  proclamation, 
fought  for  justice,  liberty  and  a  durable  peace.  But 
the  terms  of  the  armistice  have  been  of  unheard  of 
severity  and  have  been  mercilessly  carried  out. 
Alsace,  without  further  discussion,  is  treated  as 
French  territory.  The  writs  issued  by  us  for  the 
National  Assembly  were  stopped;  (Cries  of  ishamei  ) 
the  Germans  are  being  driven  out  of  the  territory 
(Renewed  cries  of  shame,  )  and  their  property  is 
sequestrated.  The  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  separ- 
ated from  the  rest  of  Germany.  (Cry  from  the  In- 
dependent Socialists:  (Weimar  is  also  cut  off!)) 
Endeavors  are  being  made  to  extend  the  terms  of 
the  armistice — preventing  the  removal  of  public 
securities — imposing  upon  the  German  people  a 
universal  servitude  in  economic  matters.  While 
we  are  unable  to  renew  military  operations,  our 
800,000  prisoners  of  war  are  still  detained,  are  in 
greatest  peril  owing  to  moral  breakdown  and  en- 
forced labor.  (Cries  of  <shame.>  From  the  extreme 
Left:  <We  are  still  holding  Russians,  aren't  we!)  ) 
No  spirit  of  conciliation  is  shown  in  this  application 
of  a  policy  of  violence.  (Sign  of  general  assent).  The 
armistice  conditions  were  drawn  up  in  the  spirit  ot 
being  imposed  upon  the  old  regime  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns.  What  justification  is  there  for  the  fact 
that  they  are  made  increasingly  rigorous  for  the 
young  Socialistic  Republic,  although  we  sought  with 
all  our  energies  to  fulfill  the  terms  imposed.  We 
warn  the  enemy  not  to  try  us  beyond  our  endurance, 
i  Any  German  government  might  some  day  be  com- 
pelled, like  General  Winterfeld,  to  renounce  all  fur- 
ther co-operation  in  peace  negotiations  and  to  leave 
the  enemy  the  entire  responsibility  for  reshaping 
the  world.  (General  commotion).  Let  them  not 
place  before  us  the  fateful  choice  between  hunger 
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and  disgrace.  Even  a  Socialistic  Government,  and 
particularly  this  one,  must  hold  fast  to  the  motto: 
better  the  greatest  hardship*  than  dishonor!  (Live- 
ly approval).  If  to  the  millions  who  have  lost  every- 
thing in  this  war  and  can  therefore  look  forward  to 
losino-  nothing  more,  were  added  those  who  believe 
Germanv  has  nothing  more  to  lose,  then  certainly 
would  the  councils  of  despair  inevitably  prevail 
amongst  us. 

«With  confidence  in  the  principles  of  President 
Wilson,  Germany  has  laid  down  her  arms.  But  we 
must  have  only  a  Wilson  peace  to  which  we  gave 
our  consent.  (Applause).  Our  free  peoples'  Repub- 
lic, supported  by  the  entire  people,  asks  nothing 
other  than  to  enter  the  League  of  Nations  with  equal 
rights.  (General  approval).  Germany  can  still  give 
much  to  the  world.  A  German  has  given  to  the 
workmen  of  all  nations  a  scientific  Socialism.  Once 
more  we  are  on  the  way  toward  taking  a  leading 
position  in  Socialistic  matters,  particularly  since  we 
serve  that  Socialism  which  alone  can  be  lasting 
which  raises  the  well-being  and  the  culture  of  the 
people— a  Socialism  which  is  practical.  Once  more 
we  turn  to  the  peoples  of  all  the  world  with  the  ap- 
peal that  justice  be  rendered  to  the  German  peonle, 
and  that  that  which  in  spite  of  difficulties  is  develop- 
ing so  promisingly  in  our  country  be  not  destroyed 
by  the  enslavement  of  our  people  and  the  crushing 
of  our  economic  life. 

«The  German  people  has  won  its  right  to  self- 
determination  within  the  country;  it  cannot  now 
abandon  this  same  right  in  external  affairs.  Neither 
can  we  abandon  the  right  of  uniting  the  entire  Ger- 
man nation  within  the  bounds  of  an  Empire.  On 
November  12  of  last  year  our  German  Austrian 
brothers  in  their  National  Assembly  declared  them- 
selves to  be  a  part  of  the  Great  German  Republic  and 
now  the  German  Austrian  Assembly,  with  enthusias- 
tic demonstrations,  has  again  sent  us  its  greetings 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  our  National  Assembly 
and  theirs  will  succeed  in  reuniting  the,  country 
which  was  torn  asunder  in  1866.  (Applause).  Ger- 
man Austria  must  be  united  with  the  mother  land  for 
all  time  to  come.  (General  applause).   I  am  certain 
that  I  am  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  entire 
Assembly  when,  whole-heartedly  and  joyfully,  I  wel- 
come this  historical  manifesto,  and  answer  it  with 
fraternal  affection.    (Loud  applause).    Our  com- 
rades in  race  and  fate  may  be  assured  that  we  wel- 
come them  with  open  arms  into  the  New  Empire  of 
the  German  people.  (Applause).  They  belong  to  us 
and  we  to  them.    (Applause).    1  may  presume  to 
anticipate  also  that  the  National  Assembly  will  em- 
power the  future  Government  of  the  Empire,  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  to  arrange  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  German-Austrian  Free  State  for  a  defi- 
nite union.    Then  shall  boundary  posts  disappear, 
and  we  shall  be  a  single  nation  of  brothers.  (Loud 
applause).    Germany  must  not  again  acquiesce  in 
the  old  policy  of  separation.   Past  history,  it  is  true, 
presents  the  formation  of  a  highly  centralized  State, 
but  the  various  races  and  dialects  can  blend  into  one 
nation  and  one  language.    Only  the  possibility  for 
uniform  development  of  industry,  and  a  closely 
united  Germany,  capable  of  political  action,  can  se- 
cure the  future  Of  this  nation.  (Applause). 

«The  Provisional  Government  received  a  most 
evil  heritage.  We  were  the  receivers  for  the  old  re- 
gime in  bankruptcy.  (Shouts  of  (quite  true  from 
the  Left—protest  from  the  right— with  renewed 
signs  of  assent  from  the  Left).  Aided  by  the  Cen- 
tral Council  of  the  German  Workingmen's  and  Sol- 


diers' Councils  (protests  and  derisive  laughter  from 
the  Right)  we  have  exerted  our  entire  energy  to  tri- 
umph over  the  peril  and  misery  of  the  transitional 
period.    We  have  done  all  in  our  power  to  set  in 
motion  again  our  economic  life.    (Violent  dissent 
from    the    right).     These    constant  interruptions 
(pointing  to  the  Right)  show  clearly  that  you  have 
learned  as  little  as  possible  during  the  dark  days 
through  which  Germany  has  passed  during  the  last 
few  weeks  and  months.   (Uproarious  applause  from 
the  left).   If  the  results  of  our  work  are  not  all  that 
we  hoped  for  the  reasons  for  this  must  be  fairly 
clear.  Many  manufacturers,  spoiled  by  the  large  and 
certain  profits  which  the  war  economy  obtained  for 
them  under  the  old  monarchic  and  protectionist  re- 
gime, have  failed  to  display  the  necessary  initiative. 
We  therefore  address  to  all  manufacturers  the  urg- 
ent appeal  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  restore  pro- 
duction with  all  the  forces  at  their  disposal.  (Signs 
of  general  approval).   On  the  other  hand,  we  appeal 
to  the  laboring  classes  to  work  with  all  their  strength, 
for  this  alone  will  be  able  to  save  us.   (General  ap- 
proval). We  understand  the  moral  state  of  mind  of 
those  who  after  the  exorbitant  expenditure  of  energy 
during  the  war,  now  seek  for  relaxation.    We  un- 
derstand how  difficult  it  is  for  those  who  for  years 
have  lived  in  the  field  to  make  themselves  at  home 
again  in  peaceful  labor.   However,  it  must  be  done. 
We  must  work  and  create  new  standards,  otherwise 
we  shall  go  to  ruin.   Socialism,  we  believe,  is  possi- 
ble only  when  production  involves  a  sufficiently  high 
degree  of  labor  expenditure.  To  us  Socialism  means 
organization,  order  and  solidarity;  not  despotism, 
disobedience  and  destruction.  (Cries  of  (Quite  true 
from  the  Left).  Even  the  old  regime  would  not  have 
been  able  to  avoid  the  further  development  of  State 
industry  in  order  to  meet  the  enormous  war  debts. 
In  a  time  of  general  distress  there  must  be  no  lon- 
ger room  for  private  monopolies  and  profits  on  cap- 
ital without  effort.   For  that  reason  we  wish  to  do 
away  systematically  with  profit  making  where  in- 
dustrial development  has  made  a  trade  ripe  for  so- 
cialization. (Cries  of  cBravo>  from  the  Left). 

«A  future  of  great  difficulty  faces  us.  However, 
in  spite  of  everything  we  have  confidence  in  the 
creative  capacity  of  the  German  nation.  (Applause). 
The  old  principles  of  the  German  division  of  power 
have  been  broken  down  forever.  The  Prussian 
hegemony,  the  Hohenzollern  army,  and  the  policy 
of  shining  armor  have  been  made  impossible  for  all 
future  times.  As  on  November  9,  1918,  and  on 
March  18,  1848,  we,  here  in  Weimar,  must  achieve 
the  transformation  from  imperialism  to  idealism, 
from  world  power  to  spiritual  greatness.  (Great  ap- 
plause). The  times  of  the  era  of  the  Wilhelms, 
which  was  based  on  nothing  but  outside  glamour, 
are  characterized  throughout  by  the  words  of  La- 
salle,  that  the  classical  German  thinkers  and  poets 
have  passed  over  them  merely  as  a  flock  of  cranes. 
Now  the  spirit  of  Weimar,  the  spirit  of  the  great  phil- 
osophers and  poets  must  again  fill  our  life,  fill  it 
with  a  spirit  which  is  laid  down  in  the  second  part  of 
Faust  and  in  Wilhelm  Meister's  Wander jahre:  not 
to  roam  into  eternity,  and  not  to  lose  ourselves  in 
the  theoretical,  not  to  hesitate  and  not  to  be  irreso- 
lute, but  to  take  hold  of  practical  life  with  a  clear 
insight  and  a  firm  hand,  because  the  man  who  in 
irresolute  times  has  also  an  irresolute  spirit  adds  to 
the  evil  and  leads  it  on  farther  and  farther.  Rut  he 
who  sticks  firmly  to  his  intentions  shapes  the  world 
for  himself. 

«In  this  way  we  will  set  to  work,  our  one  great 
aim  before  us:  to  maintain  the  right  of  the  German 
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nation,  to  lay  the  foundations  in  Germany  for  a 
strong  Democracy,  and  to  bring  it  into  existence  with 
the  true  social  spirit  and  social  zeal.  (Applause). 
So  we  will  make  come  true  that  which  Fichte  has 
given  to  the  German  nation  as  its  task.  We  shall 
establish  a  state  of  justice  and  truthfulness,  founded 
on  equality  of  all  human  beings. »  (Lively  applause 
and  clapping  of  hands  by  the  Majority  Socialists). 

PRESS  COMMENT  ON  EBERT's  SPEECH 

Generally  speaking,  Ebert's  address  was  receiv- 
ed by  the  Right  with  disapproval,  the  Democrats 
were'not  entirely  satisfied,  while  the  Socialists  alone 
approved  of  it  entirely.  The  Deutsche  Tageszeit- 
ung,  February  7,  representing  all  that  is  sacred  to 
Prussianism  and  Pan-Germanism  said:  «It  may  be 
remarked  concerning  this  opening  event  of  the  Ger- 
man National  Assembly,  an  occasion  henceforth  im- 
portant in  world  history,  that  here  inadequacy  as- 
sumed the  proportions  of  an  event.  Herr  Ebert  gave 
promise  of  doing  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  states- 
manlike service.  The  fruition  of  that  promise  was 
his  speech  of  yesterday.  Even  the  admirers  of  this 
aspirant  to  the  Presidency  of  the  future  German  Re- 
public in  case  he  has  any— will  not  regard  him, 
henceforth,  as  a  man  of  imposing  stature. »  The 
Democratic  Vossische  Zeitung,  February  6,  is  less 
critical:  «A  number  of  choice  bits  and  ingenious 
terms  of  expression  appeared  above  the  generally 
low  level  of  the  speech.  The  address  was  introduced 
for  the  first  time  in  a  German  popular  representa- 
tive assembly  with  the  words:  (Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men!) It  was  the  event  of  the  day  and  interest 
lagged  after  its  completion. »  The  Deutsche  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung,  February  6,  generally  regarded  as 
an  official  organ,  writes:  «  Ebert  received  much  ap- 
proval and  in  certain  instances  much  opposition. 
But  surely  all  the  members,  insofar  as  they  find  it 
compatible  with  a  reconstruction  of  the  Empire 
measured  by  what  is  attainable,  are  agreed  that  this 
reconstruction  shall  be  pursued  in  sympathy  with 
the  idealism  which  is  to  produce  the  rights  of  all 
through  the  co-operation  of  all. »  The  Berliner 
Tageblatt  of  the  same  date  says:  «If  Ebert  chooses 
to  prefer  scientific  Socialism  among  the  manifesta- 
tions of  German  civilization  it  must  not  be  taken 
amiss  if  some  people  regard  this  manifestation  with 
a  certain  distrust.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  that 
the  speech  appears,  from  this  and  other  similar  qual- 
ities, to  have  much  of  the  character  of  a  party 
speech." 

The  nation,  which  should  be  the  sole  considera- 
tion at  the  National  Assembly,  frequently  disappears 
behind  the  Social  Democratic  Party.  Vorwaerts, 
February  6,  expressing  Social  Democratic,  ideas, 
soys:  dEbert  speaks.  At  first  there  is  a  thoughtful 
stillness  throughout  the  house;  then  come  the  in- 
terruptions from  the  Extreme  Right  and  Left.  The 
opposition,  reactionaries  and  Independents,  present 
their  visiting  cards.  The  Independents  have 
haughtily  refused  the  invitation  extended  them  to 
enter  the  Government;  they  wish  also  that  this  his- 
toric Assembly  should  be  the  scene  of  dissention  be- 
tween the  labor  representatives.)) 

PARTY  NEGOTIATIONS 

During  the  first  days  of  the  Assembly  the  Social 


Democrats  renewed  their  efforts  toward  bringing 
about  a  union  with  the  Independent  Socialists.  It 
develops  from  these  negotiations  that  the  Independ- 
ents are  not  yet  ready  to  accept  the  principle  of  Par- 
liamentary Government,  and  seek  to  maintain  that 
fhe  Weimar  Assembly  does  not  represent  true,  por 
ular  opinion.    Moreover,  they  approve  the  contin- 
uance in  power  of  the  Workingmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Council,  believing  this  to  be  the  agency  through 
which  a  socialization  of  Germany  can  be  accom- 
plished.   The  Taegliche  Rundschau,  February  6, 
representing  Conservative  opinion  says  of  this  at- 
tempt at  union:    «In  the  party  session  of  the  Ma- 
jority Socialists  held  yesterday  at  Weimar  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Social  Democrats  and  the  In- 
dependents was  discussed.     A   large  majority  of 
those  present  were  of  the  opinion  that  all  hope  of 
conciliation  is  in  vain.    However,  in  spite  of  these 
facts  the  party  decided  to  make  one  last  attempt  to 
effect  a  union  with  the  Independents  and  to  lead 
them  to  accept  the  Erfurt  program.   The  committee 
of  the  party  was  commissioned  to  treat  with  the  In- 
dependents and  determine  whether  or  not  they  were 
prepared  to  participate  in  a  Democratic  and  Parlia- 
mentary Government.    ...    As  the  Freiheit  de- 
clares in  its  leading  article  today,  the  Independents 
from  the  (theatre  on  the  Elm>  are  again  appealing 
to  the  German  people  and  especially  to  the  German 
working  classes.   It  sees  in  the  Workingmen's  Coun- 
cils, which  it  regards  as  the  protector  of  the  Social 
Democratic  spirit  of  the  Revolution,  the  future  par- 
liament of  Germany.» 

The  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  February  6, 
gives  further  details  concerning  the  attempt  of  the 
Social  Democrats  to  draw  the  Independents  into  a 
union  with  them:  «The  Majority  Socialists  had  de- 
cided to  make  a  final  attempt.  They  have  appointed 
a  committee  to  confer  with  the  party  of  the  Inde- 
pendents in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
are  ready  to  co-operate  in  the  Government.  As  a 
preliminary  condition  it  will  be  demanded  of  the 
Independents  that  they  recognize  without  qualifica- 
tion a  Democratic  and  Parliamentary  system.  That 
is  to  say,  they  must  relinquish  every  revolutionary 
tendency  and  be  guided  by  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  people.  The  Majority  Socialists  demand  a 
straightforward  ges  or  no  in  their  answer  and  will 
not  consider  a  hesitant  or  evasive  reply.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  such  a  reply  will  not  be  forth- 
coming. The  Independent  Socialists  have  given 
conclusive  proof  that  they  do  not  wish  to  co-operate 
with  the  present  Government.  The  party  has  op- 
posed this  Government  with  every  means  at  its  dis- 
posal, resorting  even  to  the  most  sordid.  They  show 
plainly  that  they  are  antagonists  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion which  is  to  be  accomplished  through  the  efforts 
of  the  National  Assembly.  If  it  will  not  undertake 
a  thorough  internal  reform  it  will  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  offer  assistance  to  the  Majority  Socialists  in 
any  concerted  movement.  Under  these  circum- 
stances no  other  course  is  open  than  to  establish  a 
radical  opposition  to  the  Extreme  Left  which  insists 
upon  adhering  stubbornly  to  principles  which  are 
popularly  disapproved.  Presumably  the  Independ- 
ents will  remain  the  one  party  of  opposition,  tor 
even  in  the  parties  of  the  Right  there  exists  a  desire 
to  co-operate  as  far  as  possible  in  the  most  impor- 
tant tasks  of  the  National  Assembly.)) 
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Syria  and  the  Hedjaz 

SYRIA 

The  Syrian  question  to  which  the  Paris  papers 
are  devoting  a  large  amount  of  space  has  been  a 
subject  of  discussion  for  many  months.  As  far  back 
as  November  11, 1918,  the  Central  Syrian  Committee 
called  the  attention  of  Premier  Clemenceau  to  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  the  unity  of  Syria.  In  an- 
swer to  this  appeal  M.  Clemenceau  addressed  the 
following  letter  on  December  6  to  Chakri  Ganen,  the 
President  of  the  Syrian  Committee: 

«I  have  received  the  notice  of  the  motion  which 
was  voted  by  the  Central  Syrian  Committee  on  No- 
vember 11  last,  concerning  Syria's  position  as  estab- 
lished by  the  provisional  Franco-English  agreement. 

«I  have  the  honor  of  informing  you  that  the 
conditions  imposed  by  circumstances  and  the  vari- 
ous statements  to  which  the  Committee  refers,  have 
an  absolutely  transitory  character  and  that  the  ques- 
tion which  interests  you  will  be  fully  taken  up  at  the 
Peace  Conference. 

«I  am  also  desirous  of  assuring  you  that  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  has  not.  at  least  during 
the  course  of  the  present  conflict,  lost  sight  of  the 
traditional  action  exercised  by  France  in  favor  of 
the  oppressed  nationalities  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  es- 
pecially determined  to  ensure,  by  itself,  the  evolu- 
tion of  Syria  toward  a  pacific  civilization  and  it  will 
defend  the  interests  of  this  nation  as  strongly  as  it 
can  before  the  Allies. 

G.  Clemenceau.» 

The  Echo  de  Paris,  December  12,  comments  as 
follows  on  this  letter:  «The  Prime  Minister  was 
right  in  declaring  that  the  agreements  relative  to 
Syria  have  a  (transitory)  character.  In  repeating 
(transitory)  we  do  not  wish  to  speak  only  of  that 
convention  of  October  20  last  which  regulated  the 
administration  of  the  country  for  the  duration  of 
the  British  military  occupation  and  which  in  itself 
is  eminently  transitory.  We  mean  that  according 
to  us  ...  a  new  treaty  of  national  remoulding 
imposes  itself,  one  which  will  put  an  end  to  the 
troublesome  dualism  of  the  zones.  We  also  mean 
that  in  order  to  be  valid,  our  rights  must  be  sane- 
tioned  by  our  Allies.  The  populations  who  are  con- 
cerned in  this  matter  are  already  manifesting  their 
desires  by  the  fears  which  they  daily  express. 

«But  although  we  emphasize  the  transitorv 
character  of  the  matter,  it  would  be  useful  to  add 
that,  in  so  far  as  the  affair  concerns  England,  who 
signed  the  agreement  in  1916,  the  title  which  we 
possess  remains  valid,  and  the  new  agreement  which 
she  likewise  requests,  as  well  as  we  do,  has  not 
changed  the  status  of  affairs;  in  a  word,  so  long  as  it 
has  not  been  replaced  by  another  title. » 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  December  27,  expresses 
its  satisfaction  that  this  statement  of  M.  Clemenceau, 
which  was  awaited  with  impatience,  has  ((arrived  at 
the  proper  time.  Indeed,  since  Turkey's  entry  into 
the  war,  specialists  on  Oriental  questions  and  all 
those  who  have  any  interest  whatsoever  in  Asia 
Minor,  have  been  interested  in  the  future  of  this 


country.  For  a  long  time  public  opinion,  absorbed 
by  other  cares,  appeared  to  neglect  this  somewhat 
distant  aspect  of  the  European  conflict.  But  as  soon 
as  it  was  freed  by  the  armistice  from  the  obsession 
of  the  invader,  it  immediately  and  spontaneously 
returned  to  the  problems  which  to  a  certain  extent 
form  the  patrimony  of  the  national  thought  and  ac- 
tion, and  Syria  stands  among  the  first  of  these  prob- 
lems. That  is  why  we  said  that  M.  Clemenceau's 
letter  had  come  at  the  proper  time.» 

The  cause  of  the  uneasiness  felt  by  the  Syrian 
Committee  was  the  secret  treaty  of  1916  between 
France  and  England,  whereby  Syria  was  to  be  di- 
vided up  between  the  two  countries.  The  exact 
terms  of  this  treaty  have  not  been  made  public,  but 
the  Temps  gives  the  following  summary  of  them  in 
its  edition  of  January  14: 

«It  (the  treaty)  provides  for  a  sort  of  artificial 
cutting  up  of  Syria.  Concerning  the  southern  limit 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  this  coun- 
try, and  which  would  exclude  from  Syria  the  ports 
of  St.  Jean  d'Acre  and  of  Caiffa,  opinions  may  still 
differ,  although  it  is  impossible  to  see  or  to  compre- 
hend how  the  port  of  Caiffa  could  justly  be  sep- 
arated from  Damascus,  as  it  has  always  been  up  to 
now  this  province's  principal  outlet  to  the  sea.  But 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  when  one  learns 
that  Damascus  and  Aleppo  are  to  be  politically  iso- 
lated from  the  region  along  the  coast,  Lebanon. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  language,  civilization, 
history  and  economics,  Syria  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  sea  forms  one  single  country  of  which  Damascus 
has  always  been  the  natural  capital.  It  is  a  strange 
policy  which,  in  order  to  reconstruct  the  country, 
prepares  to  cut  it  up  like  a  worm  and  multiply  the 
portions ! 

«The  agreement  of  1916  is  a  scandal  for  another 
I  reason  also"  It  is  said  that  it  intends  to  attach  Da- 
mascus and  Aleppo,  and  maybe  Lebanon,  to  an 
Arab  Confederation,  the  direction  of  which  would 
be  given  to  the  Hedjaz.  Damascus  would  fall  more 
or  less  directly  under  the  dependence  of  Mecca. » 

The  Paris  papers  are  practically  unanimouslv 
opposed  to  the  execution  of  this  treaty.    The  Petit 
J  Parisien,  January  6,  attacks  it  in  the  following  man- 
!  ner:  «What  is  known  of  the  agreements  which  were 
{  concluded  in  1916  between  the  Governments  of  Lon- 
don, Paris  and  Petrograd  has  not  ceased  to  cause  the 
|  greatest  uneasiness  in  Syrian  circles  and  to  increase 
the  anti-French  propaganda  which  is  being  spread 
there.    According  to  these  arrangements,  of  which 
by  the  way  M.  Clemenceau  mentioned  the  (tran- 
sitory) character,  it  was  a  question  of  no  less  than  a 
partition  of  Syria  which  would  irreparably  compro- 
i  mise  the  unity  of  this  country  and  which  would  dis- 
!  regard  the  right  of  nationalities  which  we  pretend  to 
i  respect.   The  new  delimitation  of  French  Syria,  re- 
'  duced  to  a  territorial  strip  with  no  interior  zone, 
deprived  of  fertile  land,  would  not  only  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  ruin  of  the  part  of  the  country  thus  de- 
tached, but  it  would  be  clearly  unfavorable  to  France 
|  who  must  demand  from  her  Allies  the  integral  main- 
tenance of  her  historic  rights.    There  can  only  be 
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one  Syria  with  Alexandretta,  Aleppo,  Damascus, 
Beirut  and  Jerusalem,  stretching  from  the  Taurus 
to  Mt.  Sinai,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  desert. 
This  statement  must  be  spread  in  order  to  show  the 
inanity  of  plans  which  place  Palestine  under  an  in- 
ternational government,  give  Caiffa  and  St.  Jean 
d'Acre  to  England,  share  between  Great  Britain  and 
us  the  districts  of  Damascus,  Aleppo  and  Mossul 
which  would  be  governed  by  the  sons  of  the  King  of 
the  Hedjaz.  Thus  France's  portion  would  be  limited 
to  the  shore  of  Syria,  deprived  of  the  ports  of  Caiffa 
and  Alexandretta,  and  would  consist  of  scarcely 
more  than  the  rocks  of  Lebanon  and  the  province  of 
Adana.» 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  December  27,  calls  the 
treaty  of  1916  a  «flagrant  example  of  the  dangers  of 
secret  diplomacy.  It  proves  that  international 
agreements  which  are  not  consented  to  and  approved 
by  public  sentiment  are  inapplicable.  When  a  dip- 
lomatic conception  manifestly  shocks  opinion,  it 
must  disappear  sooner  or  later.  .  .  .  It  is  for  those 
who  are  in  this  entanglement  to  recognize  loyally 
their  error  and  to  change. >• 

In  order  to  bring  the  Syrian  problem  before  the 
public  and  to  arouse  interest  in  the  question,  the 
various  Syrian  Committees  held  meetings  through- 
out France.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  took 
place  at  Marseilles  during  the  first  week  in  January. 
The  Journal  des  Debats,  January  9,  gives  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  decisions  reached  during  this 
meeting:  ((What  this  country  needs  is  not  a  coloniza- 
tion, but  a  direction.  The  Congress  was  unanimous 
in  its  conception  of  the  spirit  which  should  inspire 
this  direction.  ...  It  is  not  a  question  either  of 
an  annexation  or  of  a  protectorate  in  the  Tunisian 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  question  only  of  control, 
of  a  (guidance)  which  will  last  only  long  enough  to 
lead  to  maturity  a  people  which  is  not  yet  adult. 
This  work  will  ensure  both  the  emancipation  of 
Svria  and  the  confirmation  of  the  influence  of  French 
culture  which  would  vanish  if  we  allowed  another 
nation  to  carry  on  the  task  for  which  we  are  par- 
ticularly adapted. 

«It  was  not  possible  to  define  the  form  of  the 
mandate  which  France  should  obtain  from  the  Peace 
Conference.    ...    It  was  suggested  that  the  fed- 
erative system  be  applied  to  the  Syrian  nation.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  impossible  to  submit  to  a  uniform 
regime  a  country  whose  extreme  variation,  either 
ethnical  or  linguistic,  religious  or  political,  has  im- 
pressed all  who  have  reflected  on  what  was  said  at 
the  Congress.   .   .   .  Each  Syrian  group  has  its  own 
; lions  and  tendencies  which  require  different 
forms  and  organizations.    .    .'   .    The  role  of  the 
European  guide  must  first  of  all  be  that  of  an  arbiter. 
.    .    .   The  regime  to  be  applied  to  Syria  cannot  be 
decided  a  priori  in  some  European  city,  nor  upon 
the  advice  of  a  small  number  of  Syrians.  It  can  only 
be  adopted  after  careful  study  and  experiment  made 
by  the  delegates  of  the  directing  nation  who  will 
have  to  begin  by  taking  each  group  just  as  it  stands.  " 

A  considerable  amount  of  space  is  devoted  by 
Mie  paners  to  the  French  economic  interests  in  Syria. 
The  clearest  account  of  these  is  published  in  the  In- 
formation. Februarv  6:  ((During  the  period  from 
1908  to  1912,  the  principal  Svrian  ports  showed  an 
average  commercial  traffic  of  350,000.000  francs  per 
year  which  were  divided  as  follows:  132,000,000  for 
Beirut,  77,000,000  for  Alexandretta.  41  ,f 00,000  for 
Jaffa,  etc.  This  figure  of  350.000,000  is  certainly 
smaller  than  the  actual  amount,  for  we  must  not 


forget  that  we  had  to  deal  with  the  Turkish  customs, 
that  is  to  say  with  administration  which  is  justly  re- 
puted for  its  venality  and  which  cares  little  for  the 
accuracy  of  statistics.  It  has  been  said  that  it  was 
necessary  to  add  30 %  to  the  total  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  smuggling  and  in  order  to  approach  the 
truth.  Let  us  not  go  quite  so  far  and  let  us  take 
400,000,000  as  the  total  for  the  foreign  traffic.  We 
can  easily  reach  the  figure  of  half  a  billion  by  add- 
ing to  these  400,000,000  the  land  traffic  of  Syria  with 
the  neighboring  districts.  Previously  this  traffic  was 
not  accounted  for  by  any  statistics,  as  it  was  a  matter 
of  internal  Ottoman  commerce;  the  Syrian  customs 
will  account  for  them  in  the  future.    .    .  . 

«The  ports  through  which  this  commerce  passed 
and  which  kept  Syria  in  touch  with  foreign  countries 
were  the  work  of  French  engineers  and  capital. 
Thus  Beirut  owes  its  enormous  superiority  over 
other  Syrian  ports  to  the  concessions  granted  by  the 
Porte  in  1888  to  the  company  which  constructed  and 
exploits   without   any   subsidy   or   guarantee  its 
wharves  and  warehouses.    The  only  good  Syrian 
land  route,  the  one  which  connects  Beirut  and  Da- 
mascus, is  also  a  French  work;  it  dates  from  1857. 
Without  any  account  the  street  car  system  of  Beirut 
.    .    the  French  trackage  amounts  to  769  kilo- 
metres, mostly  broad-gauge.   This  is  divided  as  fol- 
lows:  249  kilometres   for  the  Beirut-Damascus- 
Mzerib  line,  331  kilometres  for  the  Rayak-Aleppo 
line,  102  kilometres  for  the  Horns-Tripoli  line,  and 
87  kilometres  for  the  Jaffa-Jerusalem  line.   In  order 
to  omit  nothing,  let  us  add  the  street  railway  system 
of  Lebanon,  which  in  1914  amounted  to  20  kilo- 
metres in  use  and  12  kilometres  under  construction. 

«In  order  to  complete  the  table  of  French  busi- 
ness in  Syria,  it  would  be  necessary  to  enumerate 
the  construction  of  roads  granted  to  a  French  com- 
pany, the  work  of  mine  investigations,  industries, 
the  commercial  houses  installed  in  this  country 
which  suffered  severely  from  the  war  and  which 
have  a  right  to  large  compensations.  It  is  difficult 
to  establish  the  statistics  of  all  these  enterprises. 
Those  who  estimate  their  total  at  750,000,000  francs 
appear  to  be  very  close  to  the  truth. 

<(No  foreign  country  possesses  in  Syria  nearly 
so  important  interests.  Turkey,  the  suzerain  coun- 
try itself,  never  invested  so  much  capital  in  its  for- 
mer province.)) 

One  of  the  delicate  points  in  the  Syrian  problem 
is  that  unless  the  matter  is  treated  with  tact,  it  might 
give  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  friction  between 
France  and  England.  The  Temp*,  January  14,  with 
its  usual  moderation,  calls  attention  to  this  danger: 
(.The  most  serious  problem  which  today  confronts 
Great  Britain  in  the  Levant  is  that  of  the  land  com- 
munications between  Egypt,  Mesopotamia  and, 
later,  even  India.  The  British  peace  which  hence- 
forth will  be  equally  binding  upon  us  can  only  be 
firmly  established  if  the  strategic  railway,  the  sym- 
bol and  condition  of  political  influence,  which,  leav- 
ing Cairo  already  reached  the  heights  of  Jaffa  m  the 
spring  of  1918,  is  continued  some  day  as  far  as  Bag- 
dad '  However,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  most 
competent  men  of  England,  such  as  Lloyd  George, 
this  plan  can  be  carried  out  without  the  necessity 
arising  for  mutilating  Syria.  The  clear  minds  across 
the  channel  feel  as  we  do  that  the  Franco-British  co- 
operation in  the  Levant  will  be  what  it  should  be 
that  is  to  say  intimate  and  beneficial,  only  alter  it 
resulates  itself  according  to  nationalities.)) 

Gustave  Herve  in  the  Victoire,  February  9,  asks 
England  to  permit  «a  friendly  voice  to  warn  her  that 
it  would  be  *tupid  #  the  Svrian  affair  were  to  pro- 
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duce  upon  the  cordial  Franco-British  relations  the 
effect  which  was  produced  40  years  ago  by  the  set- 
dement  of  the  Egyptian  question.)) 

The  Information,  February  12,  believes  that 
«however  orecious  the  stakes  may  be,  they  must  not 
be  permitted  to  cast  a  shadow  between  England  and 

US.»  i   i  ii 

The  strongest  language  of  all  is  used  by  the 
France  Libre  which  in  its  edition  of  January  16 
urges  Clemenceau  and  Pichon  to  speak  out  boldly 
at  the  Peace  Conference,  otherwise  ((Syria  will  be- 
come the  victim  of  an  English  cabal,.)  for  «one  some- 
times has  more  trouble  with  one's  friends  than  with 
one's  enemies.  The  great  writer  H.  G.  Wells  has 
said  of  England  that  she  sometimes  figured  as  a 
(crowned  republic,)  sometimes  as  a  <  German  mon- 
archy.. It  is  rather  in  the  latter  form  that  England 
appears  in  Asia  Minor,  or  rather  that  she  is  repre- 
sented by  the  agents  of  her  imperialism..) 

On  February  13,  M.  Chakri  Gam  n  presented  the 
Syrian  point  of  view  to  the  Peace  Conference.  «He 
brought  forward,  as  do  many  Syrians,  the  thesis  of 
Syrian  unity.  He  called  attention  to  the  considera- 
tions which  militate  in  favor  of  this  conception  and 
which  are  of  an  ethnical,  linguistic  and  economic 
order.  He  protested  against  the  eventual  separation 
of  Damascus  from  Beirut  and  against  turning  over 
to  England  Caiffa  and  Acre.  For  him  the  whole  re- 
gion included  between  Sinai  and  Alexandretta,  the 
sea  and  the  desert,  must  constitute  a  federative  re- 
public which  would  be  protected  by  France...  (Petit 
Parisien,  February  14.) 

On  February  14,  the  Matin  published  an  article 
by  Chakri  Ganen  which  closes  as  follows:  «  Syria  is 
one.  Few  countries  have  frontiers  so  clearly  mark- 
ed, so  little  subject  to  dispute.  Her  whole  popula- 
tion demands  its  independence  and  a  friendly  shoul- 
der to  lean  upon  and  to  guide  it  on  its  path  out  of 
secular  darkness.  There  is  no  simpler  question  in 
itself.  In  itself,  yes,  but  unexpected  factors  inter- 
vene and  complicate  it.  Claims  arise.  Right  of  con- 
quest? Of  pre-emption?  Compensation  or  reward 
for  the  work  of  liberation?  Nothing  of  this  is  ad- 
mitted.  What  then? 

«If  the  Allies  are  seeking,  as  they  have  stated 
more  than  once,  the  good  of  the  peoples  they  are 
freeing,  the  good  of  Syria  is  under  their  eyes:  her 
independence  in  the   entireness  of  her  territory 
which  has  served  as  a  battlefield  for  the  Allies  to 
conquer  and  to  pursue  the  common  enemy,  and  the 
unitv  of  the  aegis  which  she  needs.   Indeed  she  has 
suffered  only  too  much  from  the  multiplicity  and 
even  from  the  duality  of  influences.    But  if  these 
liberators  have  other  aims,  if  private  interests  enter 
into  the  matter,  it  will  be  the  end  of  Syria  and  also 
of  the  very  principles  for  which  the  Allies  have  con- 
sented to  such  costly  sacrifices. » 

THE  HEDJAZ 

Another  complication  in  the  Syrian  problem 
arose  when  the  Emir  Feisal,  the  delegate  of  the 
Hedjaz,  exposed  the  Arabian  claims  before  the 
Peace  Conference  on  February  6.  The  following 
resume  of  these  demands  is  given  in  the  Petit  Pa- 
risien, February  7:  ((The  sovereign  of  this  state  (the 
Hedjaz)  who  has  been  our  ally  during  the  whole 
war,  demands  the  greater  part  of  the  spoils  of  Tur- 
key in  Asia.  In  principle  he  claims  all  those  who 
speak  the  Arabian  tongue,  and  he  estimates  that  in 
addition  to  Arabia,  with  the  exception  of  the  British 
possession  of  Aden,  he  can  ask  for  the  whole  Syrian 
district  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta  and  un  to 
a  line  going  from  this  gulf  to  Diarbekir.- another 


frontier  starting  from  Diarbekir  and  going  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  that  is  to  say  he  wishes  to  establish  the 
Arabian  rights  over  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  over  the 
Kurdistan  and  Mesopotamia.  These  rights  would  be 
mainly  theoretical  as  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz  de- 
clares "his  adherence  to  the  League  of  Nations  and 
as  under  the  control  of  this  League  mandates  must 
be  given  to  France  and  England.  Nevertheless  this 
program  gives  rise  to  a  certain  number  of  questions... 

The  Temps,  February  7,  publishes  the  following 
note  on  the  Hed  jaz  :  «It  constitutes  a  state  which  was 
created  during  the  war  with  the  support  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  France  and  which,  until  the  eve  ot 
the  Conference,  had  been  recognized  only  by  these 
two  powers.  Then  on  the  motion  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment the  other  three  great  powers  recognized  it 
in  the  office  of  M.  Pichon  and  it  was  decided  that  it 
should  have  two  delegates  at  the  Conference... 

The  Arabian  claims  have  not  been  received  with 
very  much  favor  by  the  Paris  papers.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  Arabian  appetite  is  a  trifle  too 
large    In  several  articles  commenting  on  the  ques- 
tion, the  word  «pan-Arabism»  recurs  and  the  Petit 
Parisien  February  8,  heads  an  article  with  the  fol- 
lowing title:   ((Excessive  Arabian  Claims...  The 
Temps,  February  7,  publishes  the  following  com- 
ment- «Its  (the  Hedjaz)  history  is  short  but  its  appe- 
tite is  large.    The  delegates  of  the  Hedjaz  wish  to 
annex  all  the  territories  where  the  Arabian  language 
is  spoken  and  which  were  a  part  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  notably  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  Thus  Da- 
mascus and  Bagdad,  these  capitals  of  Arabian  civili- 
zation, would  be  dependencies  of  a  Bedouin  King- 
dom   This  claim  is  so  paradoxical  that  we  cannot 
refrain  from  seeking  an  explanation.  The  only  one 
which  we  find  is  the  following:  the  sovereignty  ot 
the  Hedjaz  would  only  be  a  symbol  of  the  Arabian 
independence  and  the  different  territories  attributed 
to  the  new  kingdom  would  be  endowed  with  a  com- 
plete autonomy  under  the  protection  of  those  powers 
best  qualified  to  administer  them.  Such  an  interpre- 
tation would  at  least  permit  one  to  understand  the 
claims  of  the  Hedjaz.    It  remains  to  be  seen,  how- 
ever whether  it  would  permit  one  to  approve  them. 


((How  can  the  Hedjaz  nourish  such  vast  ambi- 
tions? From  Mecca  to  Damascus,  as  the  crow  flies, 
there  are  some  1,500  kilometres  and  the  land  which 
one  crosses  is  neither  rich  nor  abundantly  peopled. 
Where  would  the  financial  resources  be  found  which 
are  indispensable  for  keeping  up,  if  only  under  the 
form  of  propaganda,  the  appearances  of  a  sover- 
eignty of  the  Hediaz  among  the  Arabian  Syrians  I . . . 

.Let  the  idea  of  making  the  Hedjaz  the  centre 
of  an  artificial  and  fictitious  empire  be  abandoned. 
To  create  such  a  monster  would  not  be  an  honor  to 
our  cause  nor  would  it  be  rendering  it  a  service. 
Our  enemies  would  not  fail  to  say  that  our  Allies 
acted  hypocritically  in  adopting  a  program  which  is 
known  to  be  impracticable  and  by  making  use  ot  it 
to  satisfy  desires  which  they  did  not  dare  to  admit. 
Amopg  the  Allies  themselves  the  rights  over  Syria 
whichNvould  be  granted  to  the  Hedjaz  would  be  a 
permanent  cause  of  friction.    The  Syrians  would 
have  at  the  same  time  a  guardian  who  would  be  the 
French  Government  and  a  suzerain  who  would  be 
the  Kins  of  the  Hedjaz.    Whoever  would  have  ad- 
vantage in  fomenting  discontent  would  invoke  the 
suzerain  against  the  guardian:  in  other  words,  Brit- 
ish influence  against  French  influence.   Can  the  re- 
lations of  two  great  nations,  companions-m-arms 
and  guarantors  of  peace,  be  at  the  mercy  of  these 
bazaar  intrigues ?» 
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The  same  paper  in  its  edition  of  February  11 
again  takes  up  the  Arabian  problem,  to  which  it  de- 
votes a  long  article  which  closes  in  the  following 
manner:  «The  policy  of  the  Hedjaz,  dissimulated 
under  Wilsonian  forms  .  .  .  appears  as  a  vast 
enterprise  of  annexation,  as  the  substitution  of  a 
Bedouin  imperialism  for  a  Turkish  imperialism. 
The  doctrine  of  Arabian  unity  is  serving  the  ambi- 
tions of  a  little  clique  of  Arabian  or  European  con- 
quisitadores  just  as  the  doctrine  of  German  unity 
formerly  served  the  ambitions  of  Prussian  militar- 
ism. If  we  wish  to  see  peace  reign  in  the  Orient,  we 
must  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  taken  in  by  these 
manoeuvres.  If  the  Arabian  unity  is  feasible,  it 
must  not  be  accompanied  by  conquest  and  domina- 
tion any  more  than  by  secret  committees  or  inad- 
missible subsidies.  It  can  only  be  founded  by  group- 
ing together  later  on  those  states  which  will  have 
learned  to  govern  themselves,  which  will  have  pros- 
pered and  which  will  have  freely  taken  stock  of 
their  common  interests.  Any  other  policy  would  be 
unjust  and  adventurous. » 

ALLIED  PRESS— ITALIAN 

The  Conflicting  Claims  of  Italy  and  Yugo-Slavia 

The  Italian  press  continues  to  give  much  space 
to  the  Yugo-Slav  question. 

Davanzati,  writing  from  Paris  to  the  Idea  Na- 
zionale  (Rome,  Nationalist),  February  5,  says  that 
«this  morning  (his  communication  is  dated  Febru- 
ary 4)  in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  Pertinax  declares  that 
the  French  and  Engish  consider  themselves  bound, 
to  honor  their  signatures  to  the  Treaty  of  London 
Pertinax  expects  a  solution  of  the  Adriatic  problem 
adverse  to  Italian  interests,  because  of  the  intention 
to  reconcile  Italy  and  Yugo-Slavia  in  order  to  obtain 
an  anti-German  barrier.  Now,  the  anti-German  po- 
sition, on  the  part  of  the  French,  is  perfectly  just. 
But  the  procedure  and  its  consequent  results,  by 
which  a  great  power  like  Italy  is  actually  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  plane  us  the  yet  unborn  Yugo- 
slavia, constitutes  a  very  grave  mistake,  because 
Italy,  which  twice  saved  the  Entente  from  Germany, 
intends  to  continue  the  common  work  as  an  inde- 
pendent power,  and  not  as  an  instrument  for  the 
designs  of  others,  .  .  .  sacrificed  by  the  designs 
of  others,  designs  of  doubtful  consistency  and  effi- 
cacy.)) 

The  Corriere  d' Italia  (Rome,  Catholic),  Febru- 
ary 6,  after  publishing  extracts  from  the  Daily  Mail 
under  the  caption  «Steed  wants  conciliation  with 
Yugo-Slavia »,  makes  the  following  comment: 

«So  the  English  papers  that  support  the  Yugo- 
slav cause  -since  the  Daihi  Mail  and  the  Times,  in 
which  Mr.  Steed  writes,  are  really  such — want  con- 
cilia lion  in  the  Adriatic  question.  Very  well.  A 
priori,  conciliation  is  desirable;  but  it  must  be  con- 
ciliation which  seriously  takes  into  account  Italian 
aspirations  and  interests.  Now,  just  at  the  time 
when  the  Daily  Mail  is  in  such  a  hurry  to  conciliate 
Italy  (a  great  nation,  who  by  her  intervention  was 
the  cause  of  the  Entente  victory,  and  who  made  pos- 
sible the  dissolution  of  Austria,  and  consequentlv 
the  independence  of  the  Slavs)  and  Yugo-Slavia  (a 
nation  that  has  yet  to  be  born,  whose  soldiers,  bar- 
ring the  Serbs,  fought  desperately  to  beat  the  En- 
tente).'just  when  the  English  propagandists  of  the 
Yugo-Slav  cause  desire  a  friendly  understanding, 
the  Serbian  representatives  at  the  Conference  pre- 
sent a  memorial  asking  even  for  Trieste  and  Go- 
rizia  ! 


«The  Daily  Mail  also  hints  at  the  fact  that  Prince 
Alexander  of  Serbia  went  incognito  to  Paris.  In 
this  connection  that  well-known  Italophobe,  Gau- 
vain,  is  more  explicit.  In  the  Journal  des  Debats, 
apropos  of  this  incognito,  he  abandons  himself  to 
his  usual  malignity  against  Italy,  and  invokes  Wil- 
son's principles  in  order  to  censure  the  Conference's 
delay  in  recognizing  Yugo-Slavia.  But  Gauvain,  to- 
gether with  French  publicists,  assails  the  same  prin- 
ciples when  it  is  a  question  of  the  partition  of  the 
German  colonies. 

«But  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  talk 
will  have  no  influence  on  the  deliberations  which 
the  Conference  is  about  to  take,  which  will  be  taken 
by  the  Ten  Delegates  of  the  Great  Powers,  after  hav- 
ing heard  the  pretensions  of  the  Serbian  representa- 
tives. These  decisions  will  certainly  be  conciliatory, 
since  Italy  is  not  adverse  to  just  conciliatory  pro- 
posals; but  if  the  Yugo-Slav  representatives — who 
seem  to  lack  the  Hellenic  grace  with  which  Veni- 
zelos  upheld  the  equally  large  pretensions  of  Greece 
—hope  to  make  any  progress  with  the  tactics  of  M. 
Gauvain,  they  probably  deceive  themselves.  And 
the  Daily  Mail  article  means  perhaps  that  they  have 
begun  to  understand  this.» 

Davanzati,  in  the  Idea  Nazionale,  February  6, 
after  describing  the  Yugo-Slavs  as  « enemies  in  the 
garb  of  friends»,  and  referring  to  the  memorial 
mentioned  above,  continues:  «Thus  it  is  seen  that 
Yugo-Slavia  reproduces  the  typical  hostile  Austrian 
mentality.  According  to  this,  Italy  fought  to  save 
Friuli.  This  attitude,  besides  being  ridiculous,  cor- 
responds perfectly  to  the  barbaric  instinct  of  the  old 
Austrian  hatred  of  Croats  and  Slovenes;  but  as  this 
has  been  accepted  by  Serbia,  it  is  a  proof  that  Serbia, 
in  order  to  maintain  an  apparent  unity  which  Croats 
and  Slovenes  turned  to  their  profit  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  presenting  themselves  as  allies,  must 
have  accepted  and  made  herself  the  surety  of  the 
imperialistic  program  of  the  ex-Austrian  trialism. . .  . 

«The  Italian  Adriatic  problem  remains  on  the 
plane  of  the  European  problems  pertaining  to  the 
Great  Powers.    By  its  historical  precedents,  by  its 

j  content,  and  by  its  meaning  for  the  future,  it  is 
equally  as  important  as  the  territorial  problems  in- 

i  teresting  France,  about  which  France  is  very  much 
concerned,  as  appears  from  the  reception  to  Wilson 
in  the  Chamber,  and  especially  from  Deschanel's 
speech.  ...  In  regard  to  England's  attitude,  it  ir- 
evident  that  the  Adriatic  problem  is  on  the  same 

!  plane  as  the  question  of  the  fleet  and  the  Freedom 
on  the  Seas,  i) 

The  Giornale  d' Italia  (Rome,  Sonnino's  paper), 

!  February  6,  recalls  that  the  Serbian  army  was  saved 

j  by  Italy.  «.  .  .  Where  would  the  great  warriors, 
where  would  the  most  noted  men  in  Serbia  be  to- 

I  day,  if  Italian  ships  by  a  miracle  of  skill  and  organ- 
ization had  not  carried  to  safety  King  Peter's  army, 
which  Aiistro-Germans  and  Bulgarians  were  push- 

|  ing  into  the  sea?  Even  this  fact  is  denied  by  the 
ingrates,  who,  in  those  days  chanted  hymns  in  praise 
of  Italian  magnanimity,  but  today  attribute  their  sal- 
vation to  this  or  that  Entente  nation.  Still,  this  is  a 
point  of  history  that  everyone  knows.  Let  us  take 
the  figures  from  one  of  our  semi-official  publica- 
tions, which  even  no  Yugo-Slav  has  dared  to  ques- 
tion. (From  December  18,  1915,  to  February  22, 
1916.  11,651  Serbian  refugees,  sick  and  wounded, 
were  embarked  and  taken  to  Brindisi,  Lipari,  Mar- 
seilles and  Biserta;  130,841  Serbian  soldiers  were 
taken  to  Corfu,  and  4,500  to  Biserta;  13,068  Serbian 
cavalry  and  10,153  horses  were  taken  to  Corfu.  In 
what  were  thev  taken?    In  28  Italian  ships=  17 
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Trench  and  5  English,  in  216  trips.  .  .  .  >  (Paolo 
Giordani— The  Italian  Fleet  for  the  Serbian  Troops, 
Treves,  1916).  And  all  this  without  losing  a  ship  or 
a  man,  although  at  that  time  the  Adriatic  and  the 
.Tonio  were  infested  with  Austrian  submarines  and 
German  mines.  ...» 

Armando  Hodnig  writes  from  Fiume  to  the  Idea 
Nazionale,  February  8,  on  the  «pleasing  crudeness 
of  the  Yugo-Slavs  at  Belgrade)).  «Last  Sunday  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  Hotel  Kolarac  at  Belgrade,  a 
meeting  was  held  to  protest  against  Italian  imperial- 
ism. All  the  Southern  Slav  cities  sent  representa- 
tives to  the  meeting,  which  was  organized  by  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Belgrade.  The  ex-head  of 
the  Government,  Ljuba  Stojanovic,  was  named 
President,  and  was  the  first  speaker.  He  declared 
that,  according  to  Wilson's  principles,  the  Treaty  of 
London  has  no  value  because  it  was  signed  neither 
by  Serbia  nor  by  Wilson. 

.(The  second  speaker  was  Lupis,  the  Croatian 
deputy  from  Dalmatia.    He  said  that  in  Dalmatia 
there  were  no  Italians,  but  only  renegades  who  said 
they  were  such,  and  that  Trieste,  three-fourths  of 
whose  inhabitants  had  Slav  names,  is  a  city  that  was 
violently  Italianized  by  Austria.   If  Trieste,  he  said, 
comes  into  our  possession,   .   .   .   the  city  will  again 
become  markedly  Slavic.    The  third  speaker,  the 
Slovene  publicist  Vrtovec,  said  that  while  Austria 
existed  and  was  strong  and  menacing,  the  heart  of 
the  Slovenes  bled  and  their  mouth  was  silent.  When 
Austria  fell,  their  heart  exulted  and  their  mouth 
sang  hymns  in  praise  of  Yugo-Slavia.    Now  their 
heart  burns  and  their  mouth  says  that  if  the  Italians 
want  Gorizia  and  Trieste,  they  will  have  to  pass  over 
the  dead  bodies  (the  writer  remarks  that  this  is  a 
literal  translation)  of  all  the  Slovenes.    Long  live, 
therefore,  he  concluded,  our  Yugo-Slavia,  from  the 
Venetian  mountains  to  the  Aegean  Sea !   .   .   .  The 
representative  of  the  Yugo-Slav  academic  dun  of 
Zara  denounced  the  unheard  of  violence  of  the  Ital- 
ians in  Dalmatia,  and  substantiated  his  statements 
by  revealing  that  the  <Dante  Alighieri  Society)  vot- 
ed 40,000.000  lire  for  Italian  propaganda  in  Yugo- 
slav countries,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  if  Italy 
did  not  become  reasonable,  14,000.000  Yugo-Slavs 
would  leap  on  her  like  lions.   The  last  speaker  was 
a  student  of  philosophy  who  said  that  the  misdeeds 
of  the  Italians  were  worse  than  the  bestial  cruelties 
of  the  Bulgarians,  the  Magyars  and  the  Germans,  in- 
asmuch as  they  were  not  the  expression  of  vulgarity 
of  mind,  but  of  perverse  degenerate  instincts. 

«FinaIly,  after  all  this  fine  oratory,  which  would 
be  in  nowise  interesting  except  as  a  confirmation  of 
the  huge  simplicity  of  those  who  wish  to  win  the 
friendship  of  this  people  by  abandoning  the  Italians 
of  Dalmatia  to  national  death,  the  following  Order 
of  the  Day  was  voted  unanimously:  (The  population 
of  Belgrade,  united  in  solemn  meeting  the  2nd  day 
of  February,  1919,  constrained  by  the  sentiment  of 
national  solidarity,  most  energetically  protests 
against  Italian  imperialism  and  against  the  occupa- 
tion of  Gorizia,  Trieste,  Fiume  and  Dalmatia.  It 
condemns  Italian  violence  and  the  humiliations  and 
persecutions  inflicted  on  our  men  and  women  in  the 
occupied  territories.  We  ask  that  all  Yugo-Slav  ter- 
ritory, from  the  smallest  village  of  Slovene  Istria  to 
the  last  small  Dalmatian  island,  comprising  therein 
Trieste  and  Fiume,  be  united  to  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  in  order  that  we,  free 
and  completely  united,  mav  enter  the  great  Society 
nf  Nations  according  to  the  principles  of  Wilson. 


We  firmly  believe  in  the  final  victory  of  right,  and 
we  make  appeal  to  all  the  democracies  of  tbe  world 
in  order  that  they  may  aid  us  in  the  just  struggle,  as 
we  consider  that  an  eventual  injustice  would  be  the 
cause  of  new  disorders  and  the  shedding  of  blood. 
We  send  our  best  wishes  to  our  kin  in  the  occupied 
territories,  assuring  them  that  we  are  disposed  to 
sacrifice  everything  for  their  final  reunion  with  us, 
and  in  order  that  they  may  heroically  endure  then- 
sorrow  to  the  end.)  » 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — SCANDINAVIAN 

The  German  National  Assembly 
The  Scandinavian  papers  have  as  yet  very  little 
to  say  regarding  the  political  developments  at  Wei- 
mar— but  what  discussion  there  is,  is  mainly  on  the 
new  proposed  Constitution  and  the  effect  of  the  con- 
templated shattering  of  Prussian  solidity  as  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Preuss.  However,  one  or  two  edito- 
rials are  concerned  over  the  unrest  of  the  Soldiers' 
Councils. 

The  Verdens  Gang  (Norwegian)  writes:  «A  revo- 
lution will  here  find  its  legitimate  birth  which  will 
have  more  far-reaching  effects  than  any  other  revo- 
lution, and  which  will  not  only  affect  Germany  but 
will  affect,  and  be  watched  by,  the  whole  world. 

«It  is  under  a  most  trying  situation  that  the  As- 
sembly begins  its  work.  There  are  enemies  without 
and  within.  The  Spartacus  movement  is  not  dead, 
even  if  it  is  doomed.  Reaction  is  still  alive.  The 
Majority  Socialists  and  the  radical  elements,  how- 
ever, are  the  strongest  party  and  the  other  parties 
are  also  willing  to  go  far  in  helping  to  socialize  the 
Government.  But  the  main  results  will  come  from 
the  Socialists.  They,  for  one  thing,  will  not  recog- 
nize the  Soldiers'  Councils;  also  after  the  demobili- 
zation and  the  elections,  they  have  no  fundamental 
platform. 

«There  are  tokens  of  unrest  in  Germany,  but  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  National  Assembly  will 
create  law  and  order  in  Germany.  If  it  accomplishes 
that,  one  can  expect  great  results.  Then  it  will  es- 
tablish a  mile-post  in  the  development  of  Govern- 
ment from  which  we  can  prophesy  the  possibilities 
for  a  new  politics,  wherein  class  strife  is  not  the 
predominating  movement,  but  rather  the  organized 
co-operation  of  all  the  elements  of  the  community.)) 
The  Berlingske  Tidende  (Danish),  January  29, 
thus  discusses  the  situation:  «The  position  of  the 
Fbert-Scheidemann  Government  is  not  fully  assured 
by  the  Government's  victory  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly and  by  the  defeat  of  the  Spartacus  Group  in 
Berlin  It  is  weakened  further  in  the  fight  about  the 
plan  of  the  new  Constitution,  which  the  Democratic 
Minister  for  Interior  Affairs,  Preuss,  has  worked  out. 

«The  main  idea  of  this  plan  is:  <  Ein  einheit- 
licher  Volksstaat*  (a  centralized  State)  shall  be 
formed  on  the  basis  of  the  self-determination  ot  the 
whole  German  nation.  The  main  object  of  the  pro- 
posal is  to  dissolve  the  old  Kingdom  of  Prussia  into 
its  natural  constituents,  in  other  words,  to  break 
Prussia  to  pieces,  in  order  to  win  the  non-Prussian 
German  States  for  a  new  united  Germany. 

«The  proposal  of  Preuss  did  not  have  as  great 
a  success  in  Southern  Germany  as  he  and  Ebert- 
Scheidemann  had  expected;  it  created  great  exas- 
peration, of  course,  among  the  real  Prussians  The 
Social-Democratic  Government  showed  itself  to  be 
weak  again;  it  tried  to  disclaim  any  responsibility 
for  the  (proposal),  of  which  it  had  notoriously  ap- 
proved, and  tried  to  save  itself  by  calling  together  a 
conference  to  which  also  the  Central  Council  was 
invited.» 
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The  Danish  Politiken,  February  6,  also  discusses 
the  political  strife  between  the  legitimate  parties 
now  in  the  National  Assembly  and  the  Soldiers' 
Councils  organized  in  Berlin — neither  of  whom  will 
yield  ground.  «It  is  clear  that  these  two  standpoints 
cannot  meet,  and  serious  conflicts  can  be  expected 
in  the  near  future.  The  National  Assembly  will  be- 
gin its  work  with  great  internal  opposition  and  strife 
in  Germany  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Scheide- 
mann's  position  will  be  remembered  from  former 
Reichstags.  His  politics  have  the  serious  defect  in 
that  he  must  have  his  connections  with  the  civil  par- 
ties in  good  shape.  The  Revolutionary  Provisorium 
f  rom  November  9  up  to  the  present  has  not  been 
characterized  by  any  great  strength  from  Ebert- 
Scheidemann's  side,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  unite  the  old  connections  more  securely 
than  ever.» 

The  Politiken,  February  3,  says  that  the  meeting 
of  the  German  Assembly  marks  the  3rd  phase  of  the 
German  Revolution.  The  first  period  was  the  sail- 
ors' revolt  and  the  period  of  control  of  the  revolters; 
the  second  began  at  the  Conference  in  the  middle  of 
December.  The  paper  says  that  although  the  third 
phase  ushers  in  a  period  which  the  Russians  never 
reached,  yet  it  shows  that  even  with  the  death  of 
Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg,  the  struggle 
against  law  and  order  is  far  from  dead,  as  witnessed 
by  the  Soldiers'  and  Workingmen's  Councils  who 
demand  a  place  for  the  proletariat.  « All  this  seems 
to  usher  in  a  new  struggle  for  the  political  power, 
and  it  is  at  this  time  much  more  serious,  because  the 
Government  is  not  in  a  position  to  make  compro- 
mises, but  must  take  up  the  struggle  against  those 
who  maintain  the  position  of  supporters  of  the  Rev- 
olution.)) 

The  Tidens  Tegn  (Norwegian),  February  6,  says: 
cThe  main  object  of  the  National  Assembly  will,  of 
course,  be  to  decide  on  the  form  for  the  Republican 
Constitution.  The  Government  has,  as  is  well  known, 
published  a  plan  for  the  new  Constitution,  by  the 
Democratic  Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Preuss.  The 
plan,  however,  has  met  with  strong  opposition.  The 
old  Prussians  were  dissatisfied,  because  the  plan  in- 
tended to  eliminate  Prussia's  former  hegemony  with- 
in the  country — threatening  to  cut  up  this  State  into 
<  its  natural  parts.)  This  did  not  win  the  Prussian 
States  for  the  new  Constitution.  However,  the  South 
German  States  did  not  approve  of  the  plan  either.)) 

The  Politiken  (Danish),  January  29,  discusses 
the  «sensation»  which  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Preuss,  in 
regard  to  the  new  Constitution,  caused  in  Germany 
and  characterizes  his  work  as  an  attempt  to  go  from 
one  of  the  few  theoretical  critics  of  Bismarck  and 
his  politics,  over  to  a  practical  reformer.  The  paper 
discusses,  of  course,  in  this  connection,  his  plan  for 
breaking  Prussia  up  into  a  group  of  small  States 
and  says:  «If  that  plan  is  carried  out,  in  opposition 
lo  the  old  Conservatives,  of  course,  there  will  no 
longer  he  any  basis  for  their  monarchical  ambitions. 
However,  if  Prussia  is  not  broken  up,  it  will  be  a 
hegemony  and  will  be  the  natural  starting  point  for 
a  new  monarchy.  The  last  supposition  seems  to  be 
making  headway  in  Democratic  circles,  and  after 


the  first  storm,  which  made  the  position  of  Ebert- 
Scheidemann  unsafe,  the  general  tendency  is  to  look 
with  favor  at  the  advantages  of  the  proposition  of 
Dr.  Preuss.» 

The  Stockholms  Dagblad,  January  28,  discusses 
the  Constitution  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Preuss,  in  re- 
gard to  the  « vivisection»  of  Prussia.  It  believes  that 
if  Prussia  were  cut  up,  the  same  might  follow  in  re- 
gard to  Bavaria,  Baden  and  Wurtemberg,  much  to 
the  disadvantage  of  these  latter  States,  whose  in- 
fluence would  then  be  much  less  than  it  is  now.  Also 
it  asks  how  Silesia  could  withstand  an  attack  from 
both  sides  by  Poles  and  Czechs,  or  how  these  small 
States  could  singly  pay  the  debts  of  the  war.  «The 

j  National  Assembly  at  Weimar  has  a  very  delicate 
mission.  Will  it  tear  down  completely  Bismarck's 
proud  structure,  or  will  the  Assembly  find  that  it 
will  serve  as  a  foundation  (and  for  Germany's  sake 
we  hope  so)  for  a  more  lasting  structure?)) 

The  Dagens  Nyheter  (Swedish),  February  9, 
says:  «In  the  Allied  countries  there  is  a  strong  sus- 
picion as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  democratization  of 
Germany.  One  is  asked  to  look  upon  the  events  of 
the  last  few  months  as  simply  a  changing  of  the 
decorations  and  as  a  hastily  improvised  commedia 
dell'arte  to  those  events  in  Germany  in  which  the 
well-known  figures  are  trying  to  talk  democracy  in 
a  language  never  used  for  democratic  utterances 

:  until  now.  In  certain  English  papers,  and  in  France, 

I  Germany  is  called  a  Republic  without  Republicans. 
It  made  no  difference  that  Prince  Max,  in  two  weeks, 

S  created  a  great  parliamentary  reform  in  Germany- 
it  was  still  said  that  Germany  was  a  Republic  ruled 
by  Generals  and  Excellencies.  Also  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  it  is  said,  belong  to  an  order 
which  served  the  old  gods  of  the  military  past  and 
are  not  yet  fully  introduced  to  the  parliamentary 
house  of  freedom. 

«This  stiff-necked  skepticism  is,  on  the  part  of 
the  Allies,  the  justification  for  those  immutable  de- 
mands to  be  placed  on  Germany  on  account  of  her 
impenitent  or  unchanged  condition.  But  this  also 
serves  a  useful  purpose,  for  it  will  force  Germany  to 
make  a  complete  break  with  her  past  and  spur  the 
democratic  factions  energetically  to  put  their  pro- 
gram in  operation.  That  is  now  the  duty  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Assembly. 

«The  Constitution  proposed  by  Dr.  Preuss  gives 
an  idea  of  the  thorough  work  of  reconstruction  to 
be  undertaken  as  a  consequence  of  the  Revolution 
and  places  the  whole  work  before  the  German  peo- 
ple. 

«It  may  sound  somewhat  trite  to  say  that  the 
Constitutional  Assembly  must  create  an  organiza- 
tion for  the  self-government  of  Germany,  but  the  old 
form  of  government  in  Germany  was  simply  an  ex- 
pression for  the  dominating  military  and  agrarian 
circles  in  Prussia. 

«The  work  of  the  Constitutional  Assembly  is 
somewhat  lightened  by  the  fact  that  Prussia  is  so 
badly  compromised.  In  Germany  there  are  only  a 
very  few  who  will  defend  the  old  Prussian  ideal* 
and  as  far  as  international  influence  goes,  Germany 
can  only  succeed  by  pushing  Prussia  back.  The  Na- 
tional Assembly  has  a  clear  slate  before  it.» 
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The  Army  of  Occupation 
Before  all  the  British  newspapers  were  filled 
with  accounts  of  the  Belfast,  Glasgow  and  London 
strikes,  the  main  subject  of  discussion  was  the  Army 
of  Occupation  and  the  problems  raided  thereby. 
The  public  was  watching,  with  some  concern,  two 
apparently  conflicting  factors  in  the  British  military 
policy.  One  was  a  tendency  to  hasten  demobiliza- 
tion; the  other  was  the  undoubted  necessity  to  main- 
tain a  strong  army  to  hold  the  Germans  in  check, 
and  to  guard  law  and  order  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Demobilization  would  continue  to  be  rapid, 
but  it  would  stop  short  of  reducing  the  army  below 
the  strength  required  for  enforcing  the  armistice, 
insuring  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  peace  and 
doing  world-police  work.  That  is  to  say,  Britain 
must  during  the  present  year  maintain  an  Army  of 
Occupation  for  these  purposes,  so  that  a  portion  of 
the  men  now  under  arms  will  not,  during  1919,  be 
demobilized.  It  was  only  fair  that  the  men  who 
were  to  remain  with  the  colors  should  have  a  sub- 
stantial increase  of  pay,  and  as  much  leave  as  can 
be  conveniently  granted  them. 

The  Times,  January  27,  published  the  following 
announcement  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War: 
((Consequent  on  the  discussions  which  have  been 
taking  place  during  the  last  ten  days  between  Min- 
isters and  between  the  various  Departments  in  Lon- 
don on  the  question  of  the  proper  maintenance  of 
the  Armies  of  Occupation  and  other  matters  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  strength  and  welfare  of 
the  British  Army,  a  conference  has  been  convened 
in  Paris  by  the  Prime  Minister  at  which,  amongst 
others,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Sir  Eric 
Geddes,  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Im- 
perial General  Staff  were  present. 

«The  conclusions  which  have  been  reached  are 
of  a  far-reaching  character,  and  will  be  brought 
finally  before  the  Cabinet  early  this  week.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  an  announcement  covering  the  general 
policy  for  the  Army  during  1919  will  be  made  in  the 
newspapers  on  Thursday  morning. 

((Meanwhile,  attention  is  directed  to  the  position 
of  our  military  affairs  at  the  present  time  and  their 
bearing  upon  British  interests.  The  old  voluntary 
Army  which  existed  before  the  war  and  which  per- 
formed such  extraordinary  feats  in  the  early  days, 
no  longer  exists  as  a  military  organization;  in  its 
place  a  gigantic  Army  of  between  three  and  four 
million  men  has  come  into  existence  during  the  war, 
first  on  a  voluntary,  and  ultimately  on  a  compulsory, 
basis.  This  Army  having  defeated  all  antagonists, 
and  carried  the  British  arms  to  victory  in  every 
theatre  of  war,  is  now  in  process  of  rapid  demobili- 
zation. Wliereas  a  fortnight  ago  about  8,000  men  a 
day  were  being  passed  into  civil  life,  the  numbers 
have  now  reached  30,000  a  day,  and  will  shortly  at- 
tain the  figure  of  40,000  a  day. 

<dt  is  obvious  that  if  this  process  were  to  con- 
tinue at  this  rate  for  a  couple  of  months  more,  we 
should  be  left  without  formed  and  organized  bodies 
of  disciplined  troops  in  any  part  of  the  world  in 
which  we  are  involved.  To  build  up  the  old  volun- 
tary Army  would  take  at  least  the  greater  par}  of 
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the  present  year,  and  before  any  great  volume  of 
volunteering  can  be  expected  it  is  necessary  that  the 
rates  of  pay  should  be  made  attractive,  and  that 
large  numbers  of  men  now  serving  shall  have  been 
released  into  civil  life,  and  after  a  spell  there  shall 
have  been  able  to  exercise  a  free  choice  in  regard  to 
re-entering  the  profession  of  arms. 

«We  are  thus  confronted  with  a  certainty  of  an 
utter  gap  between  the  great  compulsory  Armies 
which  have  won  the  war  and  the  comparatively 
small  long-service  professional  forces  which  are  re- 
quired to  hold  and  garrison  the  British  Empire.  The 
proposals  which  will  shortly  be  announced  are  in- 
tended to  provide  for  this  intervening  period.  They 
will  make  sure  that  we  have  in  every  theatre  of  war 
sufficient  forces  during  the  present  year  to  see  that 
we  are  not  robbed  of  the  fruits  of  our  victories,  and 
that  the  Germans  and  their  confederates  are  made 
to  execute  faithfully  and  punctually  the  conditions, 
not  only  of  the  Armistice,  but  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
when  that  is  signed,  and  they  will  also  enable  us  to 
discharge  our  own  duty  towards  our  Allies  and  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  us. 

«It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  while  Great 
Britain  is  prepared  to  do  her  share  of  the  work  that 
has  still  to  be  done,  she  will  not  be  asked  to  do  more 
than  her  share,  and  that  the  United  States,  France, 
and  Italy  will  act  with  her  in  maintaining  the  com- 
mon interests  and  securing  the  advantages  gained 
together.  Further,  Great  Britain's  special  obliga- 
tions in  maintaining  the  Indian  Empire  and  the  wide 
regions  which  we  now  hold  in  the  Middle  East,  as 
well  as  the  part  played  by  the  Royal  Navy,  have  been 
taken  into  consideration  in  computing  what  that 
share  should  be. 

((The  task  to  be  undertaken  is,  therefore,  the 
formation  and  maintenance  of  Armies  of  Occupa- 
tion of  a  moderate  size  compared  to  what  we  now 
have,  but  of  the  highest  discipline  and  efficiency, 
which  will  discharge  our  duty  and  safeguard  British 
interests  during  the  period  which  must  elapse  be- 
fore the  ordinary  peace-time  volunteer  Army  can  be 
created.  Prompt  action  according  to  a  comprehen- 
sive design  is  therefore  imperative. 

clt  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  that  the 
pay  of  the  Armies  of  Occupation  which  must  be 
maintained  during  1919  in  the  various  theatres  shall 
be  immediately  and  substantially  advanced,  and 
that  good  facilities  for  leave  shall  be  given  to  all 
men  chosen  to  serve  in  them.  All  the  rest  of  our 
present  Armies  will  continue  to  be  demobilized  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  if  the  present  rapid  rate  is 
maintained  a  very  few  months  should  see  our  mili- 
tary establishment  reduced  to  the  minimum  neces- 
sary to  do  what  is  needed  in  the  intervening  period 
before  a  permanent  voluntary  Army  can  be  created. 

«If  the  main  objects  for  which  we  have  been 
fighting  are  clearly  held  in  view,  the  measures  which 
are  required  will  be  readily  comprehended.)) 

Commenting  on  this  announcement,  the  Times 
of  the  same  date  writes:  ((Logically,  the  size  of  the 
new  Army  should  have  been  fixed  before  our  old 
Army  (for  so  we  must  call  the  veterans  of  the  last 
three  months  of  the  war,  incomparably  the  most 
glorious  period  in  the  history  of  the  British  Army) 
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was  demobilized.  But  there  were  very  great  diffi- 
culties in  this  procedure.  For  one  thing,  our  future 
military  requirements  will  depend  to  a  very  great 
extent  on  the  decisions  of  the  Peace  Conference  now 
sitting.  None  of  us  desire  that  the  Conference  shall 
bring" us  any  great  increase  of  territorial  responsi- 
bilities, but  even  the  position  of  mandatory  power 
without  legal  sovereignty  in  a  League  of  Peace  will 
bring  with  it  some  military  burdens  the  weight  of 
which  we  shall  not  know  until  the  Peace  Treaty  is 
signed.  For  another  thing,  the  war  is  not  yet  over. 
However  low  our  estimate  of  the  chances  of  Ger- 
many's disputing  the  decisions  of  the  Conference, 
we  must  at  any  rate  be  in  a  position  to  enforce  them 
if  necessary.  Moreover,  until  the  Treaty  is  signed 
we  shall  in"any  case  have  an  Army  of  Occupation  in 
Germany  which  must  be  maintained. 

«The  War  Office  statement  issued  on  Saturday 
very  justly  makes  the  needs  of  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion the  keystone  of  our  military  policy  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  Demobilization  began  with  many  mis- 
understandings, but  it  is  now  proceeding  at  a  rate 
which  if  uninterrupted  would  leave  us  without  an 
organized  Army  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  For 
the  old  professional  Army  with  which  we  entered 
the  war  has  almost  ceased  to  exist,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  demands  made  by  our  occupation  of  Germany, 
India  and  our  coaling  stations  make  claims  that 
must  be  met.  There  will,  as  things  are,  be  a  clear 
gap  between  the  disbandment  of  the  present  Army 
and  the  formation  of  the  new  Army,  when  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Conference's  labours  enables  us  to 
take  a  general  and  comprehensive  view  of  our  mili- 
tary commitments  and  to  devise  the  Army  of  our 
policy. 

<dt  follows  that  special  provision  must  be  made 
for  this  interim  period,  and  last  week  the  Prime 
Minister  convened  a  special  Conference  in  Paris  to 
decide  what  this  provision  should  be.  The  recom- 
mendations of  this  Conference,  in  which  Mr.  Churc- 
hill, Sir  Eric  Geddes,  Sir  Henrv  Wilson,  and  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  took  part,  are  said  to  have  been  of 
a  (far-reaching  character)  — a  statement  which  is  a 
little  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  further  statement 
that  they  are  intended  only  to  provide  for  the  inter- 
vening period  between  the  technical  state  of  war  in 
which  we  now  are  and  the  complete  peace  that  will 
follow  the  signature  of  the  Treaty.  Until  the  actual 
proposals  are  produced — as  they  will  be  later  in  the 
week— judgment  will  wisely  be  reserved.  In  the 
meantime  the  warning  that  the  war  is  not  yet  over, 
and  that  the  armistice  carries  with  it  grave  military 
responsibilities  will  serve  as  a  useful  corrective  of 
impatience.  The  sound  principle  is  laid  down  that, 
if  we  ;ire  to  go  back  to  our  old  voluntary  system  of 
recruitment,  the  freedom  of  choice  in  re-entering  the 
Army  must  be  a  reality,  and  not  a  sham.  In  the 
meantime,  for  those  who  stay  in  the  Army,  the  rates 
of  pay  are  to  be  substantially  advanced,  and  there 
are  to  be  liberal  provisions  for  leave. 

«The  military  burdens  of  the  armistice  and  of 
the  period  that  will  elapse  before  we  can  recreate 
our  Army  on  a  permanent  system  will  have  to  be 
divided  equitably  among  the  Powers.  It  would  be 
very  unfair  that  we  or  any  other  Power  should  un- 
dertake to  carry  more  than  a  proportionate  share; 
and.  what  is  more,  in  determining  what  our  share  is 
to  be  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  fact  that  now,  as 
during  the  hostilities,  the  British  Navy  is  the  pillar 
of  the  whole  Alliance,  and,  further,  that  we  have 
special  obligations  in  India  and  the  Middle  East. 


((Continental  Powers  have  never  quite  under- 
stood what  a  clean  break  we  made  with  our  tradi- 
tions when  we  raised  armies  of  millions  by  compul- 
sion. The  break  was  necessary,  for  without  it  the 
w  ar  could  not  have  been  won;  but,  for  all  that,  the 
fact  that  we  began  the  war  as  an  island  Power  whose 
chief  contribution  was  at  sea,  and  ended  it  as  a  great 
military  Power  in  addition,  and  that  without  relax- 
ing our  stranglehold  on  the  enemy  at  sea,  does  put 
our  services  to  the  Alliance  in  a  class  all  to  them- 
selves. While  hostilities  were  still  in  progress  we 
never  stopped  to  consider  these  things.  But  it  is 
only  right  now  that  they  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. Once  more  we  are  in  a  position  to  distinguish 
between  what  we  may  call  (Continental)  military 
obligations  and  those  which  are  naval  and  colonial. 
We  shall  take  our  full  share  of  the  first;  but  in  esti- 
mating what  that  share  should  be  it  is  only  right  that 
our  naval  contributions  and  our  position  in  India 
and  in  the  parts  of  Turkey  that  are  derelict  of  Otto- 
man sovereignty  should  be  set  off  against  the  Con- 
tinental obligations.  We  are  glad  that  the  Powers 
have  recognized  this  right  of  set-off.» 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  January  28,  hopes 
that  the  breach  of  jjntinuity  between  the  present 
Army  and  the  RegufW  Army,  as  it  is  foreshadowed 
in  the  announcement,  will  not  be  so  sharp  as  it  is 
suggested.  "We  mean  in  the  matter  of  officers.  We 
have  now  got,  in  the  officers,  and  especially  the  regi- 
mental officers,  of  the  army,  an  extraordinarily  rich 
fund  of  professional  experience,  talent,  and  keen- 
ness. There  has  never  been  anything  like  it  in  the 
army  before,  for  many  reasons.  The  old  Regular 
Army  did  not  get  the  pick  of  the  boys  from  public 
schools;  from  other  schools  it  got  scarcely  anything. 
It  did  not  pay  its  officers  enough  to  give  soldiering 
a  fair  place  in  competition  with  other  professions. 
It  had  not  got  a  professional  tradition  of  keenness 
and  industry  strong  enough  to  mould  and  animate 
the  commonplace. 

«The  army  of  to-day  has  for  four  and  a  half 
years  had  nearly  all  the  best  of  the  younger  brains 
of  the  country  to  draw  on.  It  is  teeming  now  with 
young  officers,  nearly  all  Territorial  or  ( temporary  >, 
who  have  learnt  their  profession  under  the  spur  and 
inspiration  of  instant  necessity  for  its  practice,  who 
have  had  to  set  themselves  in  the  field  against  the 
most  carefully  trained  professional  soldiers  in  Eu- 
rope, and  who  have  seen  more  active  service  than 
any  British  field  marshal  had  seen  since  Waterloo. 
Thousands  of  these  officers  are  of  an  intelligence 
and  mental  energy  far  above  the  old  Regular  Army 
average.  Thousands  of  them,  too,  have  a  special 
natural  aptitude  for  military  work,  have  found  out 
their  own  bent  through  the  national  accident  which 
made  soldiers  of  them,  and  would  wish  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  remain  in  the  army  as  professional  sol- 
diers if  the  profession  were  reasonably  open  to  them. 

«Is  it  going  to  be  so?  Is  the  gap  between  the 
present  army  and  the  future  one  to  come  after  these 
men  are  lost  to  both?  They  are  streaming  out  of  the 
army  now,  most  of  them  assuming  as  matters  of 
course  that  they  are  not  much  desired  in  it,  that  army 
pay  will  be  nothing  to  live  on  in  peace-time,  and  that 
if  they  stay  they  will  have  to  drop  one  or  two  steps 
in  rank  and  be  almost  as  if  they  had  gone  to  Sand- 
hurst after  all  the  fighting.)) 

Under  the  title  «A  Great  Army  to  Watch  the 
Hun.)  the  Daily  Mail,  January  29,  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing editorial:  «We  publish  to-day  a  forecast  of 
a  statement  which  the  War  Office  is  expected  to 
issue  to-morrow  giving  the  particulars  of  the  British 
Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany.   The  strength  of 
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this  Army  is  fixed  by  Marshal  Foch  and  the  Joint 
War  Council  at  Versailles,  not  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  dictated  by  the  attitude  of  Germany, 
which  is  so  uncertain  that  no  risks  can  be  run.  The 
complexion  of  the  new  German  National  Assembly 
is  regarded  as  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  old 
Reichstag.  The  Germans  show  a  distinct  tendency 
to  evade  the  fulfilment  of  the  armistice  terms;  and 
in  Poland  they  are  deliberately  flouting  the  Allies. 
If  the  Allied  Armies  of  Occupation  were  weakened, 
the  fruits  of  all  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  past 
four  and  a  half  years  would  be  lost.  All  that  our 
million  dead  have  died  to  gain  would  be  thrown 
away.» 

The  Yorkshire  Post,  January  29,  states:  «Now, 
1,700,000  is  almost  exactly  the  total  number  of  men 
in  the  British  Fighting  Force  at  the  date  of  the  armis- 
tice—this country  having  at  that  time  the  third  larg- 
est force  in  the  field.  Of  course,  many  of  the  men 
already  demobilized,  or  about  to  be,  have  been  on 
supply  services  and  on  lines  of  communication,  serv- 
ices of  which  no  fighting  man  will  minimize  the  im- 
portance. The  comparison  only  serves  to  show  the 
speed  at  which  the  British  army  is  disappearing.  It 
is  not  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  phenomenon  has 
not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Germans.  The  de- 
mobilization machinery  is  now  working  24  hours  a 
day,  and  seven  days  a  week,  releasing  35,000  men  a 
day;  it  is  expected  to  speed  up  to  40,000— the  limit, 
according  to  the  Press  Association,  of  its  output.  As 
our  numbers  and  those  of  our  Allies  diminish,  the 
truculence  of  the  Germans  has  increased.  General 
von  Winterfeld  has  resigned  his  position  at  the  head 
of  the  German  Armistice  Commission  as  a  protest 
against  the  terms  he  was  asked  to  fulfil;  and  in  Ger- 
many, during  the  last  few  days,  there  have  been  once 
more  a  few  references  to  <our  glorious  and  unde- 
feated field-greys. >  These  symptoms  make  clear  the 
need  for  caution. » 

Anent  Mr.  Churchill's  statement  setting  out  in 
detail  the  conditions  under  which  the  Armies  of  Oc- 
cupation are  to  be  formed,  the  Daily  Chronicle,  Jan- 
uarv  30,  says:  «The  strength  of  these  Armies  is  to  be 
900,000  of  all  ranks  and  arms.  The  men  who  will 
be  detained  to  form  them  are  those  who  joined  up 
since  January  1, 1916,  who  are  under  37  years  of  age, 
and  who  have  not  more  than  two  wound-stripes. 
All  officers  and  men  posted  to  these  Armies  will  re- 
ceive, retrospectively  as  from  February  1,  a  special 
bonus,  whose  effect  in  the  lowest  ranks  is  to  double 
their  pay,  and  in  all  ranks  constitutes  a  substantial 
addition  to  it.  The  rest  of  the  men  at  present  com- 
posing the  Army  are  to  be  demobilized  as  soon  as 
possible  in  the  order  of  their  economic  priority.  It 
is  hoped  to  get  the  great  bulk  of  them  demobilized 
by  May  1,  but  any  detained  after  that  date  will  re- 
ceive a  bonus.  The  hope  is  held  out  that  even  within 
the  age-limits  retained  for  the  Armies  of  Occupation 
more  men  will  be  found  than  are  needed,  and  that 
the  age  can  therefore  be  progressively  reduced." 

The  Times,  January  30,  publishes  the  official 
text  of  the  explanatory  note  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  of  which  the  following  are  ex- 
tracts : 

«1.  On  November  11,  when  the  Armistice  was 
signed,  there  were  about  3,500,000  Imperial  British 
officers  and  soldiers  on  the  pay  and  ration  strength 
of  the  British  Army.  During  the  two  months  that 
have  passed  since  then  rather  more  than  three  quar- 
ters of  a  million  have  been  demobilized  or  dis-  j 
charged.  The  system  of  demobilization  which  has 
been  adopted  aims  at  reviving  national  industry  by  1 


bringing  the  men  home  in  the  order  ol  urgency  ac- 
cording to  trades.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
wisest  course,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  followed  in 
the  large  majority  of  cases.  The  time  has  now  come, 
however,  when  military  needs  must  be  considered 
as  well  as  industrial  needs. 

«2.    Cnless  we  are  to  be  defrauded  of  the  fruits 
of  victory  and,  without  considering  our  Allies,  to 
throw  away  all  that  we  have  won  with  so  must  cost 
and  trouble,  we  must  provide  for  a  good  many 
months  to  come  Armies  of  Occupation  for  the  en- 
emy's territory.  These  armies  must  be  strong  enough 
to  exact  from  the  Germans,  Turks,  and  others  the 
just  terms  which  the  Allies  demand,  and  we  must 
bear  our  share  with  France,  America,  and  Italy  in 
providing  them.   The  better  trained  and  disciplined 
these  armies  are,  the  fewer  men  will  be  needed  to 
do  the  job.    We  have,  therefore,  to  create,  in  order 
to  wind  up  the  war  satisfactorily,  a  strong,  compact, 
contented,  well-disciplined  arnry  which  will  main- 
tain the  high  reputation  of  the  British  Service,  and 
make  sure  we  are  not  tricked  of  what  we  have  right- 
fully won.   It  will  be  an  Army  far  smaller  than  our 
present  Army.   In  fact,  it  will  be  about  one  quarter 
of  the  great  armies  we  have  been  using  in  the  war. 

((3.  Our  military  commanders,  who  know  what 
Marshal  Foch's  wishes  are,  say  that  in  their  opinion 
not  more  than  900,000  men  of  all  ranks  and  arms 
will  be  sufficient  to  guard  our  interests  in  this  tran- 
sition period.  Therefore,  when  this  new  Army  has 
been  organized  and  while  it  is  being  organized,  over 
two  and  a  half  million  men  who  were  held  to  mili- 
tary service  when  the  fighting  stopped  will  be  re- 
leased to  their  homes  and  to  industry  as  fast  as  the 
trains  and  ships  can  carry  them  and  the  Pay  Officers 
settle  their  accounts.  In  other  words,  out  of  3,500,000 
it  is  proposed  to  keep  for  the  present  about  900,000 
and  release  all  the  others  as  fast  as  possible. 

«4.  How  ought  we  to  choose  the  900,000  who 
are  to  remain  to  finish  up  the  work  ?  When  men  are 
marked  for  release  they  obviously  ought  to  go  home 
in  the  order  which  will  most  quickly  restart  our  in- 
dustries, for  otherwise  they  would  leave  their  means 
of  livelihood  in  the  Army  and  relinquish  their  ra- 
tions and  their  separation  allowance  only  to  become 
unemployed  in  great  numbers.  But  when  men  are 
kept  back  in  the  Service  to  form  the  Armies  of  Oc- 
cupation a  choice  cannot  be  made  simply  on  trade 
grounds.  It  must  be  made  on  grounds  which  appeal 
i  broadly  to  a  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play.  Length 
i  of  service,  age,  and  wounds  must  be  the  main  con- 
'  siderations  entitling  a  man  to  release.  The  new 
Army  will,  therefore,  be  composed  in  the  first  in- 
stance only  from  those  who  did  not  enlist  before 
January  1.  1916,  who  are  not  over  37  years  of  age, 
and  have  not  more  than  two  wound  stripes.  If  any- 
one has  to  stay,  it  must  be  those  who  are  not  the 
oldest,  not  those  who  came  the  earliest,  not  those 
who  have  suffered  the  most. 

«5.  We  therefore  take  these  broad  rules  as  our 
main  guide.  According  to  the  best  calculations 
which  are  possible,  they  should  give  us  about  1,300,- 
000  men,  out  of  which  it  is  intended  to  form  the 
Army  of  900,000. 

«8.  Leave  wilt  be  granted  to  men  of  the  Armies 
of  Occupation,  Home  and  Overseas  Garrisons,  on  as 
generous  a  scale  as  possible.  No  leave  will  be  given 
to  men  marked  for  home  and  waiting  their  turn  for 
demobilization, 

«9.  The  Armies  of  Occupation  will  be  as  fol- 
lows:— Home  Army,  Armv  of  the  Rhine,  Army  of  the 
Middle  East,  Detachment  of  the  Far  North,  Garri- 
sons of  the  Crown  Colonies  and  India.  These  forces 
will  be  varied  as  circumstances  may  require,  but  no 
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young  soldier  under  20  will  serve  elsewhere  than  at 
Home  or  in  the  Army  of  the  Rhine. » 

The  bonus  granted  to  members  of  the  Army  of 
Occupation  will  range  from  10s.  6d.  per  week  in  the 
case  of  a  private  to  £2  2s  for  a  Lt.  Colonel. 

The  Daily  News,  January  30,  deems  that:  «Mr. 
Churchill's  note  on  the  Army  proposals  of  the  Gov- 
ernment will  create  more  interest  than  pleasure.  Of 
the  3  500,000  men  with  the  colors  when  the  armistice 
was  signed,  two  and  a  half  millions  have  been  or  will 
be  released;  but  nine  hundred  thousand  will  be  re- 
tained for  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany,  Tur- 
key, and  elsewhere.  It  has  been  obvious  that  the 
responsibilities  left  by  the  war,  and  the  need  of  se- 
curing the  peace  would  involve  the  retention  of  a 
considerable  Army,  but  the  figure  named  exceeds 
expectation  and  it  is  not  the  least  of  the  scandals  in 
connection  with  the  late  election  that  no  frank  word 
on  the  subject  was  uttered  by  any  member  of  the 
Government.  Still  less  was  anything  said  as  to  the 
methods  of  enrolling  the  Army  of  Occupation. 
Clearly,  voluntary  means  alone  would  not  supply  the 
need.  The  love  of  soldiering  is  more  than  satisfied 
and  the  only  desire  of  men  is  to  get  home  to  their 
work. 

«In  these  circumstances,  while  volunteering  is 
invited,  the  Military  Service  Act  can  alone  furnish 
the  means,  and  it  is  proposed  to  constitute  the  Army 
of  Occupation  in  the  first  instance  (from  those  who 
did  not  enlist  before  the  1st  January,  1916,  who  are 
not  over  37  vears  of  age  and  have  not  more  than  two 
wound  stripes.-  There  are  about  1,300,000  men  in 
arms  who  fall  in  these  categories,  and  from  these  the 
900,000  will  be  chosen,  the  men  released  being  the 
older  and  pivotal  men  or  those  who  come  under  the 
scope  of  (compassionate  cases.)  A  fairly  liberal 
bonus,  which  will  involve  an  annual  expenditure  of 
'29  millions  sterling,  will  be  made  to  the  men  of  the 
Army  of  Occupation,  and  the  hope  is  held  out  that 
<  as  time  goes  on  we  shall  not  require  to  keep  so 
large  an  Army  as  900,000  men  in  the  field.) 

((That  is  the  scheme,  belated,  but  now  undis- 
guised. It  will  be  the  early  business  of  Parliament  to 
consider  it,  and  with  it  the  extension  of  Conscription 
for  this  specific  purpose.  It  will  not  be  an  agreeable 
task  for  the  Coalition  to  reconcile  the  need  with  their 
election  declarations.  Rut  the  need  exists  and  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  consider  whether  it  has 
been  over-stated  and  whether  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  it  can  be  met.» 

The  Glasgow  Herald,  January  30,  comments  as 

"ows  on  the  explanatory  note:  «We  are  not  con- 
j  rned  here  to  deal  with  the  details  set  forth  in  Mr. 

hurchill's  explanatory  note,  because  we  think  a 
more  useful  purpose  will  be  served  by  giving  prom- 
inence to  one  or  two  of  the  larger  facts.  The  whole 
point  of  the  situation  is  that  between  the  present 
state  of  tilings  and  the  formation  of  a  post-bellum 
A nm  there  will  be  a  gap  which  must  be  filled,  but 
cannot  be  filled  without  the  adoption  of  some  very 
s"  ccial  measures.  Some  of  the  suggested  measures, 
notably  the  offer  of  bonuses,  the  effect  of  which  is 

radically  to  double  the  pay  of  all  ranks,  are  more 

r  less  self-explanatory,  but  what  is  not  so  evident 
from  the  official  pronouncement  is  the  basic  idea  of 
the  whole  scheme,  which  is  in  plain  language  the 
retention  temporary  only,  but  still  beyond  the  limit 
originally  contemplated — of  the  compulsory  prin- 
ciple. 

«We  think  Mr.  Churchill  would  have  done  bet- 
ter to  state  this  point  quite  clearly  at  the  outset,  and 


that  nothing  will  be  gained,  and  something  may  be 
lost,  by  the  system  of  partial  camouflage  which  is 
being  adopted.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  perfectly 
clear.  The  men  now  serving  are  doing  so  under  en- 
gagements terminating  either  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
which  is  taken  to  be  the  date  of  the  signing  of  peace, 
or  six  months  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  which 
is  interpreted  as  meaning  May  11.  It  is  known  that 
attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  sufficient  num- 
bers for  the  Armies  of  Occupation  by  purely  volun- 
tary enlistments,  but  the  response  to  offers  of  sub- 
stantial inducements  has,  we  understand,  been  in- 
significant. The  only  alternative,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
War  Office,  is  a  retention  of  compulsory  service,  and 
the  gist  of  the  whole  scheme  published  this  morning 
is  that  for  the  interim  Army  now  about  to  be  formed 
Parliament  will  be  asked  to  sanction  wdiat  the  Gov- 
ernment is  pledged  to  do  away  with  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

<(We  view  this  situation  with  considerable  mis- 
giving and  deeply  regret  that  one  of  the  earliest  pro- 
ceedings of  the  new  Parliament  is  apparently  to  be  a 
fresh  enactment  of  a  sort  to  which  on  principle  we 
are  and — apart  from  such  extraordinary  emergen- 
cies as  those  created  by  the  war — have  always  been 
strongly  opposed. » 

((Churchill's  Army»  gives  rise  to  the  following 
comments  in  the  Birmingham  Gazette,  January  30: 
<(Mr.  Churchill  talked  very  glibly  about  the  abolition 
of  Conscription  during  the  General  Election.  Rut 
there  is  to  be  a  good  dose  of  the  old  medicine  in  the 
arrangements  announced  this  morning  for  the  re- 
tention of  an  army  of  occupation  of  nearly  a  million 
men  at  double  pay.  These  men  signed  on  as  volun- 
teers or  were  conscripted  only  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  And  a  definition  of  what  is  the  <  duration  > 
will  be  necessary.  That  an  army  of  some  strength 
to  police  the  frontiers  and  temporarily  occupied 
lands  must  be  maintained,  is  inevitable.  Rut  Par- 
liament will  be  justified  in  searching  the  policy  and 
the  conditions  agreed  upon  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  General  Foch — though  if  the  size  and  serv- 
ice of  these  forces  have  already  been  fixed  by  the 
Supreme  War  Council  the  House  of  Commons  will 
be  expected  to  say  <  agreed  >.  Yet  it  ought  to  know, 
for  example,  whether  the  Government  have  based 
this  estimate  on  the  scare  that  the  Germans  are  seri- 
ously seeking  to  evade  the  Armistice  terms,  and 
whether  further  military  operations  in  Russia  are 
contemplated. 

(dt  ought  also  to  be  a  matter  for  debate  whether 
it  is  wise  or  necessary  to  take  the  conscripts  from 
18  to  20  from  this  country  to  serve  in  the  West.  It 
is  like  Mr.  Churchill's  romantic  mind  to  commend 
this  part  of  the  scheme  with  the  gloss  that  it  will  give 
these  lads  a  glimpse  of  the  country  their  fathers 
have  conquered!  But  the  moral  dangers  and  the 
home  anxieties  of  turning  lads  who  are  still  adoles- 
cent into  soldiers  of  occupation  in  a  foreign  land, 
when  they  should  be  recovering  the  loss  of  their 
industrial  training  for  the  future  welfare  of  the 
State  as  a  whole,  weigh  heavier  in  the  scale  than  Mr. 
Churchill's  heroics.  But  Mr.  Churchill  has  found  a 
useful  formula  in  releasing  the  men  of  1914  and  1915 
and  in  fixing  the  automatic  demobilization  age  of 
conscripts  at  36.  The  principle  of  reducing  the  Army 
by  the  age  as  necessity  permits  is  at  least  an  intelli- 
gible one  when  once  you  have  dealt  with  the  pivotal 
and  hard,  cases.  This  wall  return  the  men  of  fam- 
ily responsibilities  first,  and  on  the  whole  that  is  a 
sound  principle. 

•(The  doubling  of  the  pay  will  no  doubt  be  a 
substantial  solatium  to  many  of  the  men  who  will 
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be  detained  by  this  army  of  occupation.  But  the 
House  of  Commons  should  be  asked  to  ratify  what 
is  in  effect  a  new  term  of  conscript  service.)) 

ENEMY  PRESS— GERMAN 

The  Second  Meeting  of  the  National  Assembly 

The  Koelnische  Volkszeitung,  February  8,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  opening  of  the  second 
meeting  of  the  National  Assembly:  «The  second  sit- 
ting of  the  National  Assembly  was  called  to  order 
punctually  at  3:15  by  President  pro  tern  Pfannkuch. 
The  roomwas  overcrowdedjust  as  on  the  day  before. 
!  .  .  The  Assembly  was  opened  by  the  reading  of 
a  large  number  of  telegrams  of  greeting  from  vari- 
ous political  organizations  of  German-Austria, 
which  were  received  by  the  National  Assembly  with 
warmest  applause.  Meantime  two  tables  had  been 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  speaker's  tribune  upon 
which  urns  stood  to  receive  the  ballots  for  the  Presi- 
dency. .  .  .  The  secretaries  took  their  places  at 
these  tables,  and  Dr.  Pfeiffer  read  from  the  speaker's 
tribune  the  names  of  the  various  delegates,  where- 
upon the  latter,  as  the  names  were  read,  approached 
the  tables  and  deposited  their  votes. 

«After  the  secretaries  had  finished  with  the  busi- 
ness of  counting  the  votes,  the  President  pro  tern 
sounded  the  bell  and  announced  that  393  votes  had 
been  cast,  374  of  which  were  cast  for  the  Social  Dem- 
ocratic candidate.  Dr.  David,  while  22  blank  votes 
were  cast  by  the  Independent  Socialist  delegates. 
Three  votes  were  divided,  one  being  cast  in  favor  of 
Fehrenbach.  Pfannkuch  left  his  seat  after  Dr.  David 
had  declared  himself  ready  to  accept  the  results  of 
the  vote  and  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  Presidency. 
The  latter  took  his  seat,  speaking  a  few  words  of 
thanks  to  the  President  pro  tern  and  assuring  the 
Assembly  that  he  would  exercise  the  duties  of  his 
office  in  a  just  and  impartial  manner. 

«The  same  number  of  votes  were  cast  in  favor 
of  the  Vice-Presidents:  Fehrenbach  (Centrum), 
Haussman  (Democrat),  and  Dietrich  (German  Na- 
tional Volkspartei). 

«The  day's  sitting  passed  without  irregularities 
and  without  sensation.  Tomorrow  the  order  of  the 
day  will  concern  itself  with  the  proposed  Imperial 
Constitution.)* 

DR.  DAVID 

Koelnische  Volkszeitung,  February  8,  gives  the 
following  facts  concerning  the  career  of  Dr.  David 
and  the  Vice-Presidents:  «Edward  David  was  born 
on  the  11th  of  June,  1863,  in  Ediger  on  the  Moselle. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  from  1869  to  1874, 
and  later  the  Gymnasium  in  Giesen  from  1874  to 
1881,  engaging  from  1881  to  1883  in  business  activi- 
ties in  Berlin.  He  returned  to  the  Gvmnasium  in 
1884,  completing  his  course  in  BielMdt  in  1886. 
From  1886  to  1890  he  studied  history  and  philosophy 
in  Giesen ;  here  also  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  accepting  a  position  as  teacher  in  the 
Gymnasium  at  Giesen.  He  remained  in  this  position 
until  1894.  Meantime  he  had  become  a  supporter  of 
the  Social  Democratic  Party,  severing  his  connection 
with  the  teaching  profession,  and  founded  the  Mittel- 
deutscher  Sonntagszeitung  in  Giesen.  From  1896  to 
1897  he  edited  the  Mainzer  Volkszeitung  and  since 
that  time  has  been  associated  constantly  with  Social 
Democratic  periodicals  and  daily  newspapers. 

((The  Social  Democratic  Congress  at  Frankfurt 
am  Main  in  1894  elected  David  to  the  so-called  Agra- 
rian Commission  which  had  for  its  mission  the  de- 
velopment of  agricultural  activities  in  Germany  and 


eventually  created  a  Social  Democratic  agrarian 
program.  In  the  year  1896  Dr.  David  entered  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Hessian  Landtag,  remaining 
there  until  1908.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  Reich- 
stag  but  was  defeated  and  it  was  not  until  1903  that 
he  was  elected  in  Mainz.  He  represented  this  dis- 
trict until  1914  when  he  was  made  archivist  for  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  archives.  In  the  Provi- 
sional Government  David  is  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs. » 

FEHRENBACH 

((Konstantin  Fehrenbach  was  born  in  Wellen- 
dingen  in  the  Schwarzwald  (District  of  Borndorf) 
on  January  11, 1852.  In  Freiburg  (i.  B.)  he  attended 
the  Gymnasium  and  the  University  where  he  first 
studied  theology,  turning  later  to  political  science. 
In  the  year  1882  he  became  an  advocate  in  Freiburg 
and  from  that  time  on  turned  his  energies  to  public 
life.  ...  In  the  Landtag  of  Baden  he  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  1885  as  Deputy  from  Freiburg. 
He  was  defeated  in  1887.  In  1901  he  attempted  again 
to  obtain  his  seat.  He  was  elected  and  remained  in 
the  seat  until  1913.  In  the  Landtag  of  Baden  he  was 
a  leader  of  the  Centrum  in  the  Second  Chamber,  and 
in  1907  became  President  of  the  Chamber,  the  first 
Centerist  to  occupy  this  position.  Since  1903  he  has 
been  Deputy  to  the  Reichstag,  without  interruption, 
for  the  Sixth  Electoral  District  of  Baden.    .    .  . 

«When  the  old  leader  of  the  Centrum,  Spahn, 
became  Prussian  Minister  of  Justice,  Fehrenbach 
succeeded  to  his  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  of  the  Reichstag.  Ry  this  time 
he  had  become  already  one  of  the  most  influential 
men  in  Imperial  politics.  When  in  the  year  1918  the 
President  of  the  Reichstag,  Dr.  Kaempf,  died,  Feh- 
renbach was  elected  by  270  out  of  280  votes  to  suc- 
ceed him.  Fehrenbach  was  the  first  Centerist  Presi- 
dent of  the  Reichstag  since  1906.» 

CONRAD  HAUSSMANN 

"Conrad  Haussmann  is  one  of  the  leading  fig- 
ures among  the  Left  wing  of  the  Liberals.  He  was 
born  on  the  8th  of  February,  1857,  in  Stuttgart,  stud- 
ied political  science  in  Hochschulen,  Zuerich,  Mu- 
nich, Berlin  and  Tuebingen,  and  later  returned  to 
his  native  city  as  solicitor.  In  1889  he  was  elected  to 
the  Wurtemburg  Landtag  for  the  District  of  Baln- 
ingen.  He  has  represented  the  same  district  since 
1890  in  the  Beichstag.  Haussmann  is  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  political  monthly  Maerz. 

DIETRICH 

((Herrmann  Dietrich  belongs  to  the  Extreme 
Right  of  the  National  Assembly.  He  is  a  Deputy  of 
the  German  National  Volkspartei  and  was  elected 
for  the  Districts  1-9,  Potsdam.  Dietrich  was  born  on 
the  11th  of  May,  1856,  in  Schmargendorf.  attended 
the  Gymnasium  in  Berlin  and  studied  political  sci- 
ence in  the  Universities  of  Jena,  Heidelberg  and 
Rerlin. 

«Since  1882  he  has  been  solicitor,  and  since  1891 
notary  in  Prenzlau.  He  has  filled  numerous  posi- 
tions in  the  municipal  governments  of  Potsdam. 
Rreslau,  Templin,  Metzelthin  and  Knehden.  In  1898 
Dietrich  was  elected  Deputy  from  the  Third  Pots- 
dam District  (Ruppin-Templin),  to  the  Prussian 
Lower  House  and  the  Reichstag,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Conservative  Fraction.  He  belonged 
to  these  bodies  until  their  dissolution  as  the  result  of 
the  Revolution.)) 
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THE  SPEECH  OF  DR.  DAVID 

(.Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  believe  that  I  am  ex- 
pressing the  sentiments  of  all  of  you  when,  before 
beginning  my  speech,  I  take  occasion  to  thank  our 
President  pro  tern  for  what  he  has  done.  (Applause.) 
1  thank  you  for  the  great  trust  which  you  have  placed 
in  me  in  electing  me  to  the  Presidency.  It  is  a  most 
difficult  and  responsible  position.  I  shall  make  ev- 
ery effort  to  till  it  justly  and  with  a  non-partisan 
spirit.  I  shall  seek  with  all  of  my  energies  to  be 
faithful  to  the  wishes  of  the  House  and  to  further  its 
decisions.  I  could  not  venture  to  undertake  this 
task,  however,  if  I  could  not  reckon  upon  your  good- 
will and  your  co-operation.  It  is  only  my  confidence 
in  this  which  permits  me  to  accept  the  leadership 
in  this  work.   Difficult  tasks  confront  us. 

•'War  and  revolution  have  broken  down  and  de- 
stroyed the  old  system  of  government.  The  old 
building  has  collapsed;  it  is  our  task  to  construct  a 
new  one.  This  new  building  must  be  a  better  and 
more  habitable  house  for  our  political  co-operation 
than  the  old.  In  place  of  the  former  system,  con- 
structed upon  the  principles  of  dominance,  of  indi- 
viduals and  the  political  leadership  of  a  minority, 
there  must  appear  a  Democracy  based  upon  the 
principle  of  universal,  political  equality.  (Lively 
applause.)  Democracy  only  a  short  time  ago  was  a 
word  of  ill  omen  in  Germany.  There  may  be  among 
us  also  a  few  who  are  filled  with  apprehension  at 
the  mere  sound  of  this  word.  And  yet,  Democracy 
is  the  expression  of  the  highest  political  ideals. 
Henceforth  the  people  shall  be  free  of  all  dominance, 
master  of  its  own  fate.  The  will  of  the  majority 
shall  give  the  final  decision  in  all  differences  of  opin- 
ion and  in  all  conflicting  interests.  Only  the  rigid 
adherence  to  this  principle  can  overcome  the  dan- 
gers which  now  threaten  us,  which  must  arise  from 
internal  controversies  and  disputes. 

«If  Democracy  gives  to  the  people  the  right  of 
self-determination,  it  also  imposes  an  obligation 
upon  each  individual.  (Very  good!)  The  demo- 
cratic right  of  the  individual  is  limited  by  the  demo- 
cratic right  of  others.  Only  by  a  mutual  respect  for 
these  democratic  rights  can  such  a  form, of  State 
prosper. 

(dn  this  house  also  this  obligation  must  be  re- 
spected; this  house  shall  be  a  place  of  free  speech. 
It  is  the  duty  of  your  President  to  see  that  this  shall 
be  so.  But  this  house  shall  be  also  a  place  where 
the  will  of  the  individual  shall  be  subordinate  to  the 
will  of  the  whole.  Let  us  strive  in  all  that  we  do  to 
give  proof  of  the  fact  that  Germany  is  a  country  ripe 
for  Democracy.  (Applause.)  There  will  be  many 
differences  of  opinion,  but  we  shall  not  forget  that 
the  eves  of  the  millions  who  sent  us  here,  indeed,  the 
eyes  of  the  entire  world  are  upon  us,  and  let  us  also 
remember  this:  in  the  need  and  the  suffering  of  the 
present  day  the  people  expect  from  us  not  words 
only  but  deeds.  (Lively  applause.)  Only  through 
prompt  creative  work  can  we  fulfil  the  trust  which 
has  been  placed  in  us. 

•(Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Along  with  the  great 
task  of  reconstructing  our  Constitution,  we  have  still 
the  greater  task  of  considering  the  reconstruction  of 
our  economic  life.  Here  also  we  must  substitute  for 
the  old  something  new  and  better.  The  Revolution 
is  not  only  a  political  revolution,  it  is  also  an  eco- 
nomic and  social  revolution.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  we  understand  this  fact.  A  new  and 
high  social  ideal  exists  among  the  masses  of  the  la- 
boring people:  Socialism! 

»This  word  also  has  for  many  people  a  dis- 


agreeable sound,  but  in  this  also  differences  must  be 
healed  by  mutual  agreements  in  order  that  we  may 
co-operate  fruitfully  in  our  work.  The  old  economic 
system  rested  upon  the  conflict  between  capital  and 
labor,  giving  rise  to  a  social  system  characterized  by 
friction  between  a  small,  dominant  prosperous  class 
and  a  large  class,  not  only  lacking  in  prosperity,  but 
suffering  actual,  physical  and  spiritual  want.  The 
aim  of  Socialism  is  to  remove  this  antagonism.  Only 
through  the  solution  of  this  problem  can  internal 
peace  be  established.  (Applause.)  The  future  re- 
veals to  us  a  people  all  of  whose  classes  are  pros- 
perous. Such  an  ideal  bears  in  itself  tremendous 
strength.  In  this  ideal  a  plan  of  social  readjustment 
reveals  itself.  Only  those  who  understand  this  can, 
without  hate  or  fear,  enter  upon  the  tasks  now  con- 
fronting us.  Democracy  and  social  justice  united 
will  greatly  strengthen  the  general  sympathy  for  the 
idea  in  favor  of  German  land  for  German  people. 

«At  this  very  moment  Alsace-Lorraine  belongs 
to  German  land  and  to  German  people.  (Applause.) 
Much  to  our  regret  Ave  must  submit  to  the  fact  that 
in  Alsace-Lorraine  the  election  for  the  German  Na- 
tional Assembly  was  hindered.  We  send  our  greet- 
ings to  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  will  not 
cease  to  demand  that  they  also  shall  have  the  right 

'  of  self-determination  concerning  their  own  future 
in  accordance  with  the  Wilsonian  principles.  (Lively 

!  applause.)  And  to  this  German  land  and  people  be- 
longs also  German-Austria.  (Lively  applause.)  The 
spirit  in  which  all  of  the  messages  of  greeting  from 
German-Austria  have  been  received  here  leaves  lit- 
tle doubt  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  future  union  of 
all  German  people.  I  venture  to  express  the  hope 
that  we  shall  be  able  soon  to  welcome  the  represen- 
tatives of  German- Austria  as  colleagues  in  our  midst. 
(Stormy  applause.) 

((The  work  of  the  National  Assembly  is  to  foster 
the  happiness  of  our  people  in  its  social  and  eco- 
nomic life.  May  a  flame  go  forth  from  Weimar 
which  shall  warm  the  hearts  of  our  people,  which 
shall  reassure  them  and  in  these  difficult  times  give 
them  new  energy  and  new  zeal  to  find  for  themselves 
a  brighter  and  happier  future.»    (Lively  applause.) 

PRESS  COMMENT  ON  DR.  DAVID'S  SPEECH 

The  press  of  all  parties  in  Germany  received  the 
speech  of  Dr.  David  with  approval.  Certainly  it  was 
better  received  than  that  of  Herr  Ebert  of  the  pre- 
vious day.  This  seems  to  have  been  due  mainly  to 
the  straightforward  character  of  Dr.  David's  ad- 
dress, and  to  the  tact  displayed  by  him  in  making 
the  speech  national  rather  than  partisan. 

Speaking  for  the  Extreme  Right,  the  Taegliche 
Rundschau,  February  8,  says:  «Dr.  David  was  elect- 
ed by  the  entire  Assembly  with  the  exception  of 
twenty-two  members  who  refrained  from  voting. 
His  inaugural  address  is  a  form  of  Social  Demo- 
cratic propaganda.  Hitherto  the  Presidents  of  such 
Assemblies  have  avoided  the  introduction  of  party 
politics  upon  such  occasions.  David  and  Pfannkuch 
have  a  new  theory.  Well  and  good.  We  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  stranger  spectacles,  and  it  is  no 
longer  with  a  feeling  of  surprise  that  we  observe  a 
red  party  banner  waving  over  the  seat  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Weimar  in  place  of  the  standard  of  the 
Empire.  Yet  David  summoned  up  some  response  at 
least  when  he  spoke  of  the  right  of  the  people  to 
self-determination  in  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  need 
of  securing,  with  all  of  our  energy,  the  rights  of 
German  interests  abroad— a  tumultous  applause 
throughout  the  Assembly  greeted  his  comments  on 
these  subjects.  Has  his  previous  training  prepared 
him  for  an  international  role?  It  was  to  his  advan- 
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tage  that  he  was  born  into  the  family  of  an  evan- 
gelical clergyman  one  of  whose  sons  has  belonged  to 
the  national  union  of  German  students.  Dr.  David 
also  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  Bourgeois  parties. 

((At  the  instant  when  that  old  fossil,  Groeber,  of 
the  Centrum,  moved  the  order  of  the  day,  it  was  ap- 
parent what  hour  the  clock  had  struck.  The  Bour- 
geois parties  stubbornly  maintain  their  affiliation 
with  the  Government,  fearing  lest  they  <  lose  con- 
trol > ;  thus  they  become  sharers  in  the  responsibility 
for  all  the  disaster  which  we  have  suffered  since 
November  9  and  to  which  we  are  still  subjected. 
The  Social  Democratic  regime  has  recorded  its  first 
great  victory.  In  no  other  State  where  Parliament- 
ary Government  prevails  would  the  opposition  show 
so  docile  a  spirit.    .    .  . 

«Fehrenbach,  Haussman  and  Dietrich  are  tak- 
ing office  as  the  newly  elected  Vice-Presidents.  Now 
they  will  be  privileged  on  (special  occasions)  to  dis- 
pense cards  for  the  President's  box  in  the  Reichstag. 
Dear  Fatherland,  may  Heaven  protect  you!  The 
tacticians  of  our  Bourgeois  fractions  do  not  yet  real- 
ize that  it  is  their  function  to  lead  the  opposition  to 
victory  against  a  government  which  is  bringing  ruin 
to  the*  country.  They  are  preparing  to  give  their 
support  to  the  present  regime,  while  the  nation  is 
falling  into  decay. » 

Germania,  February  8,  gives  the  view  of  the 
Centrum  Party  concerning  Dr.  David:  «When  the 
Majority  Socialist,  Dr.  David,  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  the  National  Assembly  by  374  out  of  399 
votes,  it  was  obviously  with  the  support  of  the  Cen- 
trum. For  the  Centrum  remained  true  to  its  prin- 
ciple which  has  been  violated  only  in  a  few  excep- 
tions in  the  history  of  the  Reichstag,  namely,  that  the 
President  shall  be  chosen  from  the  strongest  party. 
This  principle  has  often  brought  a  member  of  the 
Centrum  to  the  position  of  highest  honor  which  was 
at  the  disposition  of  the  people  under  the  old  Ger- 
man Empire.  The  candidacy  of  such  a  reliable  man, 
one  who  enjoys  the  respect  of  all  parties  as  Dr.  David 
does,  establishes  bejrond  contention  the  practicabil- 
ity of  adhering  to  this  principle.  In  his  inaugural 
address  President  David,  in  contrast  to  Herr  Ebert, 
who  made  many  lapses  in  his  speech  from  the  throne 
on  the  preceding  day,  managed  to  achieve  a  safe  and 
tactful  tone,  whether  he  was  singing  the  eulogy  of 
democracy  or  stressing  the  necessity  of  following  up 
the  economic  and  social  results  of  the  Revolution. 
In  every  respect  David's  election  may  be  character- 
ized as  a  suitable  solution  of  the  Presidential  ques- 
tion.)) 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  February  8,  express- 
ing Democratic  opinion,  says:  «The  National  As- 
sembly has  a  President.  374  of  the  399  delegates 
voted  for  David.  22  delegates  returned  blank  bal- 
lots, and,  of  course,  everyone  knows  that  these  were 
cast  by  the  Independent  Socialists,  who  wish  to  op- 
pose in  every  way  their  sister  party.  The  new  Pres- 
ident, Dr.  David,  is  a  parliamentarian  favorably 
known  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  been  for  many 
years  a  leader  of  the  Socialist  movement.  He  has 
always  belonged  to  the  moderate  wing  of  the  party 
and  has  stood  for  a  practical  policy.  He  was  for  a 
long  time  the  leader  of  the  Social  Democratic  ag- 
rarian program,  which  was  the  product  of  his  labor 
hut  which  never  received  the  endorsement  of  his 
party.  .  .  .  The  President  accepted  his  office 
with  a  clever  and  extraordinarily  effective  speech. 
It  evoked  loud  and  spontaneous  applause  and  made 
an  especially  good  impression  because  David  did 
not,  like  Ebert,  adhere  strictly  to  his  manuscript,  but 


spoke  with  freedom  and  emphasis.  David  announc- 
ed a  program.  He  used  words  which  penetrated  and 
inflamed  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  His  utterances 
concerning  democracy  and  social  justice  may  well 
serve  as  a  basis  of  action  for  the  new  Government. 
.  .  .  Such  was  the  force  of  his  words  that  there 
were  no  petty  interruptions  such  as  those  coming 
from  the  benches  of  the  Right  and  those  of  the  In- 
dependents during  Ebert's  speech  of  yesterday. » 

The  Lokal  Anzeiger,  February  8,  discussing  Dr. 
David's  speech,  says:  ((With  well  chosen  words- 
words  of  thanks,  promises  and  supplication — Hen- 
David  accepted  the  results  of  the  election.  He 
thanked  the  Assembly  for  the  trust  imposed  upon 
him;  promised  to  perform  his  labors  justly;  ;ind 
asked  the  Assembly  to  give  him  support.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  Herr  Ebert  in  his  speech  of  yesterday 
did  not  display  the  tact  of  Dr.  David.  ...  In 
contrast  to  Herr  Ebert  and  the  President  pro  tern. 
Pfannkuch,  Herr  David  abstained  from  useless  di- 
versions. His  language  was  not  that  of  Goethe  and 
his  thoughts  were  not  those  of  Schiller.  Every  word 
reflected  Dr.  David  himself.  He  wishes  also  to  con- 
struct <a  better  and  more  habitable  house  > — who 
among  us  does  not  wish  this? — but  he  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  defend  the  honor  of  this  new  structure 
by  ridiculing  the  old.  This  address  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Independent  Socialists  to  the  fact  that 
a  Democratic  State  is  a  state  of  free  speech,  but  it 
is  also  a  state  in  which  the  will  of  the  individual  is 
subordinate  to  the  will  of  the  community.  .  .  . 
He  pointed  out  also  (that  not  only  words  but  deeds 
and  prompt  creative  action)  are  necessary,  and  alas, 
above  all,  economic  reconstruction,  and  he  found 
words  to  explain  the  necessity  of  healing  the  breach 
between  capital  and  labor. 

((Alas!  Alas!  Alas!  Shame  and  more  shame 
]  that  Herr  Ebert  did  not  deliver  this  speech  yesterday 
instead  of  his  own.  In  well  chosen  and  sympathetic 
language  Herr  David  spoke  of  the  Wilsonian  right 
of  self-determination  for  the  people  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine. ...  In  the  same  spirit  also  he  spoke  of 
this  right  in  reference  to  German-Austria.  .  .  . 
If  only  Herr  Ebert  had  spoken  in  this  same  manner 
yesterday,  all  would  have  been  well;  but  he  did  not 
speak  in  this  manner  and  all  was  not  well.    .    .  .» 

NEUTRAL  PRESS  DUTCH 

President  Ebert's  Speech 

The  great  majority  of  the  Dutch  newspapers 
comment,  at  least  to  a  limited  extent  on  President 
Ebert's  speech  made  on  February  6.  All  the  papers 
without  exception  print  his  speech  in  full. 

De  Telegraaf  (Liberal,  Anglophile)  February  7, 
writes:  ((The  speech  made  by  Ebert  in  Weimar  has 
one  excellent  quality,  on  the  whole  being  clear  and 
free  from  any  double  meaning.  This,  however,  is 
the  only  non-German  characteristic  of  this  palaver. 
Republican  Germany  has  declared  through  its  tem- 
porary head  that  the  old,  no-longer-existing  Ger- 
many is  conquered,  but  that  Revolutionary  Ger- 
many does  not  participate  in  this  defeat.  That 
Ebert,  Seheidemann  and  almost  the  entire  nation 
look  at  it  from  that  angle,  we  already  knew;  but 
that  this  thought  would  be  openly  expressed  three 
months  after  the  terrible  defeat  of  November  19. 
1918,  we  did  not  dare  to  expect. 

«Ebert  and  Seheidemann,  who,  as  long  as  every- 
thing ran  smoothly  for  the  royal  persons,  were  the 
solid  supporters  of  the  kings  and  princes  of  royal 
blood,  will  act  wisely  by  making  themselves  and 
their  countrymen  understand  that  the  Allies  know 
only  a  conquered  Germany,  which  they  have  fought 
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for  four  long  years  with  no  other  purpose  than  de- 
feating her  and  her  people,  and  that  one  and  a  half 
million  Frenchmen  and  800,000  Englishmen  have 
not  sacrificed  their  lives  merely  to  help  the  Germans 
rid  themselves  of  their  potentates.  Ebert  and 
Scheidemann  will  do  wrell  if  they  do  not  for  a  min- 
ute forget  that  they  also  have  been  defeated,  the 
same  as  Wilhelm  von  Hohenzollern.  In  Weimar, 
Ebert  has  lost  sight  of  this;  what  is  worse,  he  lost 
sight  of  it  intentionally. 

«He  has  warned  the  enemy  not  to  force  them  to 
extremes,  he  has  threatened  to  stop  participating  in 
the  peace  negotiations,  and  to  leave  the  entire  work 
;ind  responsibility  for  the  re-organization  of  the 
world  to  the  enemy.  Although  this  assistance  of  his, 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  assistance  of  an 
accused  dealing  with  his  own  case,  was  of  no  impor- 
tance thus  far,  and  although  the  Associated  Govern- 
ments never  felt  the  necessity  for  sharing  the  re- 
sponsibility with  Germany,  these  words  of  Ebert 
show  that  he  wishes  to  give  the  impression  of  being 
a  victor.  Bethmann  Hollweg  and  Michaelis  could 
not  have  done  better  in  their  days  of  glory.  The  Ger- 
man people  think  they  have  the  first  claim  upon  Wil- 
son's peace  program,  and  they  do  not  understand 
that  this  program  is  a  favor  to  the  German  nation, 
after  the  crimes  committed  by  all  Germany  during 
four  years  of  war  and  which  were  prepared  forty 
years  in  advance.)) 

Het  Algemeen  Handelsblad  (Liberal),  February 
7,  is  not  so  strong  in  its  comments:  ((Ebert  spoke  as 
usual  very  clearly  and  correctly.  He  avoided  all  un- 
necessary sharpness,  and  it  was  not  his  fault  that  he 
was  interrupted  continuously  when  he  settled  with 
the  old  regime  and  when  he  pictured  the  new  Ger- 
man State  according  to  his  ideas.  This  was  the  fault 
of  the  gentlemen  who  could  not  bear  this  well  earned 
criticism.   Ebert  naturally  was  perfectly  right  when 


he  said  that  the  war  was  lost  not  because  of  the  Ger- 
man Revolution  but  because  Germany's  allies  did 
not  stick  to  the  last,  and  because  the  forces  of  the  As- 
sociated Governments  grew  steadily.  What  Ebert 
said  about  the  coming  peace,  that  Germany  would 
not  be  daunted  by  all  the  efforts  to  prevent  the  Ger- 
man nation  from  taking  her  old  place  again,  was 
nothing  new.» 

The  Catholic  Maasbode,  February  7,  in  com- 
menting upon  Ebert's  speech,  seems  to  agree  with 
him  from  the  beginning  to  the  end:  «The  present  is 
for  Germany  sombre  and  dark,  full  of  care  and  suf- 
fering; the  future  brings  little  light  and  few  pleas- 
ant prospects.  What  is  heard  again  and  again  with 
reference  to  the  plans  and  intentions  of  the  enemy, 
leaves  little  hope  for  a  happy  future  and  a  time  of 
reconstruction.  Germany  hopes  for  a  peace  of  right, 
a  Wilsonian  peace,  and  she  is  entitled  to  it,  because 
she  showed  herself  prepared  for  peace  based  on 
Wilson's  principles,  and  because  all  factors  such  as 
imperialism  and  militarism  have  been  cleared  out 
of  the  way.» 

De  Nieuwe  Courant  (Liberal,  Germanophile), 
February  7,  after  quoting  passages  of  Ebert's  speech, 
pays  most  attention  to  his  warning  to  the  Associated 
Governments  not  to  drive  Germany  to  extremes. 
«This  means  that  the  enemy  will  be  responsible  for 
the  consequences,  for  the  victory  of  the  Bolshevists 
in  Germany  and  therefore  over  the  entire  world,  if 
they  go  too  far  in  their  demands  and  do  not  live  up 
to  Wilson's  program.  It  means  also,  that,  as  already 
stated  by  the  new  German  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, this  Government  will  not  accept  a  forced 
peace.  She  will  not  sign  a  peace  which  is  not  ac- 
cording to  Wilson's  principles.  The  Government 
cannot  continue  the  war,  but  if  the  Associated  Gov- 
ernments use  force  and  injustice,  they  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  results.)) 
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The  Reception  of  the  League  of  Nations 

The  initial  reaction  of  most  of  the  Paris  papers 
to  the  draft  of  the  constitution  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions was  one  of  calm  estimate,  not  entirely  devoid 
of  criticism,  which  was,  however,  not  uniformly  hos- 
tile. The  two  extremes  of  the  press  opinion  were 
frankly  disappointed  because  the  project  did  not 
leap  forth  from  the  mind  of  President  Wilson,  full 
panoplied,  like  Athena  from  the  head  of  Zeus.  Cer- 
tain of  the  Socialists  and  that  section  of  royalist 
opinion  represented  by  the  Action  Francaise  pro- 
tested —the  former  because  the  panoply  was  not 
extensive  enough  to  suit  them,  and  the  latter  because 
it  partook  too  much  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise. 

The  France  Libre,  a  conservative  Socialist  pa- 
per, February  16,  sums  up  opinion  as  follows:  ((Dis- 
appointed feeling  already  manifests  its  disquiet  for 
contradictory  reasons.  One  side  finds  in  the  project 
insufficient  guarantees  for  nations  which  like  France 
were  particularly  exposed  to  attacks.  Others  find 
that  the  guarantees  taken  to  assure  peace,  notably 
those  relative  to  disarmament,  are  imperfect,  and 
lack  force.  Both  are  right,  and  their  criticism  brings 
this  conclusion.  The  Society  of  Nations  will  draw 
its  value  from  the  spirit  in  which  the  nations  apply 
its  principles  and  respect  its  prescriptions.  .  .  . 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  France  find  in  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  the  special  conditions  which  her 
special  situation  exacts,  that  she  may  consecrate  her- 
self to  pacific  tasks.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain 
that  the  reserves  and  restrictions  which  unfortu- 
nately  limit  the  clauses  regarding  disarmament  will 
disappear.  The  world  will  not  gain  tranquillity  ex-  | 
cept  upon  the  certainty  that  no  people  will  be  tempt- 
ed to  employ  the  arms  left  in  their  hands.  But  these 
modifications  of  the  Society  of  Nations  will  be  part  j 
of  the  actual  and  far-reaching  dispositions  taken  by 
the  hostile  powers,  for  these  will  have  their  word  to 
say  at  the  moment  of  the  signature  of  peace. » 

It  remained  for  Auguste  Gauvain  in  the  Debats, 
February  16,  to  indicate  two  corrections  in  the 
French  translation  of  the  English  version  of  the  doc- 
ument.   The  English  word  covenant  was  rendered 
in  French  by  «pacte»,  and  Gauvain  points  out  that 
the  President's  use  of  the  word  covenant  has  a  tinge 
of  the  religious  in  it  which  the  French  word  «pacte» 
does  not  convey  and  which  is  not  essential  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  English,  which  should  be 
translated  into  French  by  «convention».  Similarly 
the  English  expression  League  of  Nations  has  been 
turned  by  «Societe».    This  concept  has  long  been 
given  up  by  the  American  people  and  by  President 
Wilson,  and  the  correct  French  rendering  of  the 
meaning  is  by  «ligue».    «In  fact  it  is  a  league  and 
for  this  fact  the  Conference  should  be  congratulated. 
It  is  not  a  super-state,  nor  yet  a  phalanstery,  nor  a 
meeting.   .   .   .   Germany  will  not  have  the  right  to 
demand  her  admission  ipso  facto  as  she  now  has  the 
intention  of  doing.   She  will  have  to  prove  her  good 
faith. 

«In  its  first  step  toward  the  political  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  world,  the  Conference  has  attained  the 
end  assigned  to  it  by  the  serious  minded  in  consti- 


tuting the  nucleus  of  a  league  from  the  states  at  war 
against  the  Germanic  combination.  President  Wil- 
son finally  accepted  this  idea  to  which  people  as- 
serted he  was  hostile,  but  they  did  not  understand 
him  clearly.  As  he  explained  day  before  yesterday 
in  his  letter  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  French 
Association  for  the  League  of  Nations,  principles  in- 
terest him  only  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  put  into 
practice.  .  .  .  He  aspires  to  realization.  This 
combination  is  the  one  we  continually  specified.)) 
The  project  published  yesterday  is  not  a  defr  t 
text,  but  it  is  susceptible  of  amendments. 

The  Temps,  February  16,  agrees  with  Gauvain': 
statement  that  the  League  begins  by  a  tightening 
the  alliances  of  the  nations  which  fought  ag 
Germany.    «The  largest  part  of  the  credit  for  thi 
success  goes  to  the  President  of  the  United  State: 
whom  France  salutes  today  and  for  whose  uic 
turn  she  hopes.   He  has  not  merely  been  the  s 
of  generous  ideas,  he  has  been  a  skilful  m  >ne 
We  congratulate  him  and  insist  on  this  as  a  rr; 
which  is  still  a  long  way  from  the  goal,  as  Mr.  Wilson 
took  pains  to  express.)) 

Undoubtedly  there  are  insoluble  problem 
instance,  the  21st  article  on  the  liberty  of  the  s  1 
capable  of  several  interpretations — but  «it  :s  r  ex- 
perience and  a  daily  effort  at  adaptation  that  Wilson 
counts  to  develop  his  work.  With  reason  he  dis- 
trusts too  rigid  lines. »  The  permanent  secretarial 
will  be  a  home  for  the  training  of  international  ad- 
ministrators. 

To  the  question  as  to  how  the  League  of  Nation? 
offers  protection  from  war,  the  article  says  «the  sys- 
tem of  universal  peace  cannot  consist  in  letting  one 
or  two  peoples  be  ground  up  while  the  others  are 
getting  ready  to  fight>>.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  M 
Bourgeois  in  the  name  of  France  and  the  interest  of 
all  who  are  exposed  to  the  same  danger  demanded 
supplementary  guarantees  in  the  form  of  a  commit 
tee  of  verification,  to  state  armaments  and  estimate 
the  number  of  industries  available  for  war  transfor- 
mation. The  second  proposition  was  a  permanent 
organization  to  present  and  prepare  military  and 
naval  measures.  Although  these  were  not  adoptee' 
by  the  Committee,  we  hope  they  will  be  in  the  fina' 
text.  «His  intervention  showed  how  much  the  doc- 
trine of  France  has  conformed  to  the  aspirations  o'. 
democracy  and  to  the  lessons  of  the  past.» 

Figaro,  February  15,  congratulates  itself  that 
the  ideal  of  the  Society  of  Nations  has  been  cleared 
of  its  too  abstract  and  too  inapplicable  elements.  It 
was  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  war  of  1914  cannot 
recur.  « The  mystic  Society  of  Nations  has  become 
a  league  of  the  five  great  powers  who  conquered 
Germany  and  after  their  victory  wished  to  consoli 
date  victory  and  peace.  The  olcl  world  alliances  are 
improper.  A  new  and  fruitful  thought  has  beer 
superimposed  as  a  result  of  the  Wilsonian  in- 
fluence.)) Future  experience  will  mould  the  League 
The  essential  fact  is  that  Germany  be  solidly  con- 
trolled. 

The  mildly  royalist  Gaulois,  Februar}^  15,  dis 
agrees  with  the  Action  Francaise,  regarding  the 
League  as  a  «great  step  founded  on  mutual  agree- 
ment and  continuing  the  close  alliance  of  the  war. 
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The  provision  that  each  nation  protect  its  own  bor- 
ders is  wise,  for  no  man  is  so  well  guarded  as  by 
his  own.»  The  result  is  still  imperfect,  but  it  can  be 
modified.  «Let  us  hail  the  victory  of  M.  Wilson. 
We  must  now  build  an  edifice  depending  for  its 
solidity  on  the  skill  of  the  workers.)) 

M.  Clemenceau's  Homme  Libre,  February  15, 
while  stating  that  the  new  League  is  «not  a  Bible, 
but  perhaps  more,  since  the  Bible  never  hindered 
men  from  killing  each  other »,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  a  treaty  but  a  supertreaty  sealing 
the  pact  of  mutual  accord  which  is  closer  than  a 
mere  agreement.  Finally  it  is  ureinforccd  by  the 
complete  and  absolute  unanimity  as  to  the  text». 
There  are  still  serious  reserves,  but  only  of  details, 
many  criticisms  but  only  of  form. 

The  Victoire,  February  15,  begins  its  flamboyant 
analysis  of  the  "charter  of  humanity))  by  an  admis- 
sion that  «the  stock  of  President  Wilson  has  fallen  a 
bit  in  France.  Why  not  admit  it?  For  we  saw  the 
Conference  take  a  decision  in  regard  to  Russia  which 
seemed  extravagant  and  humiliating.-)  Similarly, 
hostility  was  aroused  by  the  seeming  mercy  which 
he  wanted  to  extend  to  Germany  so  that  one  «began 
to  feel  an  aversion,  not  to  the  man  who  remained 
surrounded  with  respect  and  gratitude,  but  to  the 
whole  group  of  ideas  which  he  symbolized. »  How- 
ever, «all  France  tomorrow,  while  still  deploring  bit- 
terly the  exclusion  of  Russia,  will  cease  to  smile  at 
the  prophet  of  Washington,  and  will  feel  a  great 
emotion  in  noting  the  strength  with  which  his  pro- 
ject is  held  together,  its  solidity,  practicality  and 
luminousness.» 

«...  Had  it  been  in  action  in  191  1,  there 
would  have  been  no  cataclysm.)' 

The  Democratic  Nouvelle,  February  15,  accepts 
the  constitution  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Intran- 
sigeant,  February  15,  states  simply  that  if  France 
can  count  only  on  the  League  of  Nations,  she  runs 
the  risk  of  being  the  Belgium  of  tomorrow.  The 
error  was  in  regarding  the  League  of  Nations  as  the 
only  certain  remedy  against  war.  It  is  in  reality  a 
good  point  of  departure.  The  Petite  Republique, 
February  15,  raises  the  same  point,  but  still  insists 
that  there  has  been  great  progress.  The  Rappel, 
February  15,  although  it  points  out  that  there  is  noth 
ing  definite  about  the  guarantees,  regards  it  as  a 
first  step,  and  is  satisfied.  Another  article  on  the 
same  day,  however,  points  out  that  it  is  not  the 
I  eague  of  Nations  but  a  league  of  nations,  consoli- 
dating and  extending  the  present  alliances,  and  if 
the  Boches  tomorrow  wish  to  establish  one  of  their 
own.  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it.  For  the  Lan- 
terne,  February  15,  it  is  impossible,  however  «pas- 
sionately  we  may  pursue  noble  chimeras,  that  we 
can  ignore  the  danger.)) 

The  Pays,  February  15,  says  «a  great  step  has 
been  made  in  human  progress.),  despite  the  fact  that 
certain  people  regret  that  it  does  not  go  as  far  as 
they  hoped.  The  Avenir,  February  16,  points  out 
thai  people  have  been  disappointed.  «This  <  pacte  > 
has  not  the  air  of  pleasing  all  the  world,  and  par- 
ticularly displeases  the  Socialists  who  express  in 
bitter  terms  their  disillusion.  The  only  reserves  we 
would  have  formulated  were  expressed  by  M.  Bour- 
geois with  admirable  eloquence.  The  League  as  con- 
stituted does  not  guarantee  the  security  of  France. 
England  and  the  United  States  are  protected  from 
sudden  aggression.  We,  facing  and  close  to  a  faith- 
less enemy,  are  always  at  the  mercy  of  one  of  his 


sudden  attacks.  Has  not  the  League  of  Nations  the 
duty  of  bringing  us  effective  protection?  Who 
w  ould  dare  to  answer  no  to  such  a  question?  But  if 
the  response  is  in  the  affirmative,  one  consequence 
is  inevitably  imposed:  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national army  and  navy  always  ready  to  sustain  the 
right.))  This  position  of  the  Avenir  in  favor  of  an 
international  army  is  one  of  long  standing.  (See 
j  Press  Review,  January  4.) 

Albert  Thomas,  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
conservative  Socialists,  writing  in  the  Information, 
February  1C,  says:  «It  would  perhaps  have  been  de- 

1  sirable  that  the  very  principles  which  are  the  hope 
of  the  union  be  disengaged  from  the  declarations  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  nations.  It  would  have 
perhaps  been  desirable  to  oppose  the  thesis  of  Ger- 
man imperialism  as  formulated  in  1914  with  the 
principles  of  universal  democracy  and  it  would  have 
undoubtedly  been  better  to"  distinguish  the  arrange- 
ments concerning  the  dispositions  and  organization 
of  the  Society  of  Nations  and  certain  measures  of 
which  the  real  place  should  only  be  the  treaty  of 

|  peace,  as  for  example  the  former  German  colonies. 
But  on  the  whole,  the  document  offers  a  solid  basis 
for  subsequent  discussion.)) 

The  organization  of  the  delegates  of  an  execu- 
tive council,  secretariat,  are  reasonable  and  prudent, 
and  interparliamentary  representation  should  be  at 
once  arranged.  The  problems  of  disarmament,  ar- 
bitration, conciliation  and  punishment  for  infraction 
of  the  rules  of  the  League  were  all  approached  bold- 
ly and  clearly.  «Two  opposed  conceptions  were  pre- 
sented, Either  to  organize  strictly  a  system  of  oblig- 
atory arbitration  with  punishments  which  could  pre- 
vent armed  conflict,  or  the  organization  of  collabora- 
tion in  every  field  between  the  peoples.  President 
Wilson's  project  is  a  skilful  compromise  between 
the  two  systems,))  for  he  saw  that  the  League  of  Na- 
tions could  not  be  purely  judicial  and  formal  and 
that  at  the  same  time  its  activity  could  not  be  made 
universal  at  the  outset.  ((Indeed,  wdiat  progress  in 
a  few  months.  .  .  .  Behold  today  reality  close  at 
ha  nd !» 

The  criticism  which  was  unreservedly  hostile 
divides  itself  into  two  distinct  parts:  the  attitude  of 
the  Echo  dc  Paris  which  has  been  consistently  main- 
tained continues,  as  does  that  of  the  Action  Fran- 
chise, but  the  big  surprise  is  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Socialist  and  Labor  papers,  for  instance  the  Bataille, 
the  Humanite  and  the  Heure  all  take  exception  very 
definitely  to  the  League. 

The  position  of  the  Echo  dc  Paris.  February  15, 
's  based  on  the  thesis  that  as  a  result  of  the  necessity 
of  proceeding  by  way  of  a  compromise,  two  prin- 

;  ciples  were  confused  in  the  organization  of  the 
League:  !h>t  of  great  alliances  and  that  of  an  inter- 

;  national  superstate. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  this  League  will  inherit 
the  common  economic  organization  of  the  Allies  and 
i!  certainly  will  exercise  a  «sort  of  ill-defined  suzer- 
ainty over  certain  colonies  and  other  territories,  will 
undertake  to  limit  armaments,  and  will  try  to  settle 
disagreements.))  All  this  is  in  its  role  as  an  interna- 
tional government,  but  it  will  imply  in  itself  the  ex- 
istence of  national  armies,  some  of  them  recruited 
by  compulsory  service,  and  as  it  will  have  no  force 
of  its  own,  it  will  have  to  rely  on  these  forces.  This 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  extended,  alliance. 
«France,  who  must  above  all  think  of  her  future  se- 
curity on  the  Rhine  and  her  population  impover- 
ished fcv  an  unexampled  effort,  will  estimate  the 
value  of  this  great  project  by  the  aid  it  will  give  her 
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in  Europe.»  France  must  ask  from  this  system  of 
alliances  what  she  has  always  expected.  The  next 
day  Pertinax  followed  this  by  an  article  entitled: 
«Let  us  look  at  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  France.)) 
This  article  is  much  more  bitter  beginning:  «Let  us 
say  simply  that  it  bears  the  tangible  mark  of  the 
haste  with  which  it  was  arranged.  At  a  fixed  date  the 
cargo  had  to  be  taken  on  by  the  George  Washington 
which,  as  we  know,  sets  out  this  morning  for 
America.  Therefore  the  opposing  materials  offer- 
ed were  gotten  together  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner.)) Alluding  to  the  conception  outlined  the  day 
before,  he  goes  on,  still  with  hostility:  «The  whole 
apparatus  of  an  executive  council  of  delegates,  sec- 
retariat, tribunal  of  arbitration  (in  imitation  of  the 
Hague)  is  a  facade.  The  reality  behind  is  in  the  two 
theories  just  indicated.)) 

Admitting  that  the  limitation  of  armaments  is 
imposed  on  the  League,  as  it  is  and  will  be  imposed 
on  the  enemy  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  there  is  still  an 
immediate  exception;  for  national  security  and  geo- 
graphical position  are  to  permit  exceptional  prep- 
arations. "Undoubtedly  it  is  under  this  head  that 
the  United  States  have  decided  to  spend  milliards 
annually  in  the  construction  of  a  great  navy.  Let  us 
also  remember  that  Prussia  after  1807,  despite  lim- 
itation of  armaments,  and  thanks  to  conscription 
(which  the  26  articles  do  not  forbid)  was  able  to  arm 
herself  fully. »  Finally  the  writer  concludes:  ((The 
26  articles  do  not  give  us  security.  In  so  far  as  they 
are  not  changed,  we  can  sacrifice  no  one  of  our 
means  of  defense  to  them.» 

Bainville  in  the  Action  Francaise  draws  exactly 
the  same  conclusion  that  there  are  two  rival  concep- 
tions, and  adds:  «The  world  is  not  governed  by  com- 
promise and  moderate  ideas.  To  form  a  league  it 
was  necessary  to  make  the  interests,  the  needs,  the 
traditions  and  habits  of  all  a  part  of  it.»  In  the  re- 
sponsibility for  colonies  and  possessions  indicated 
in  article  19,  lies  the  gauge  of  a  real  existence  of  the 
League  and  in  this  it  is  a  superstate.  The  most  deli- 
cate situation  was  in  the  question  of  guarantees,  for 
there  was  no  possibility  of  armed  intervention  with- 
out armies  ready  to  serve,  but  article  10  provides 
only  that  the  Executive  Council  will  advise  as  to  the 
means  of  intervention.  This  formula  is  easy  to  trans- 
late, but  certain  interests  ((undoubtedly  did  not  want 
to  intervene  in  every  case  and  to  determine  their  aid 
in  advance.  It  has  the  same  weakness  as  the  Holy 
Alliance.  All  the  world  accepts  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion as  it  costs  nothing,  but  obligatory  intervention 
is  a  charge  which  more  than  one  will  refuse. » 

In  case  of  the  reduction  of  armaments  without 
guarantees  or  protection  for  the  associates  in  the 
League,  France  will  be  exposed  to  the  necessity  of 
relying  in  time  of  peril  only  on  uncertain  aid  from  a 
long  distance  or  she  will  be  forced  to  keep  herself  in 
a  position  of  self-defense,  which  means  she  will  pay 
the  heaviest  tribute  of  all  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
To  fulfil  its  task  the  League  of  Nations  must  have  a 
limitless  capital,  and  to  obtain  an  understanding  or 
an  exact  definition  of  the  contribution  of  each  party 
is  essential.  At  present  in  case  of  a  demand,  each 
party  will  have  a  chance  to  discuss  its  military  aid, 
and  thus  the  essential  guarantee  for  France  has  not 
been  put  on  paper. 

«The  League  of  Nations  in  its  origin  suffered 
the  fate  of  human  things.  .  .  .  We  shall  have  to 
content  ourselves  in  our  turn  and  regulate  our  na- 
tional life  and  our  policy  with  a  recognition  of  a 
Europe  in  chaos  and  Germany  more  united  and 
stronger  than  yesterday.)) 


The  Bataille,  a  Labor  paper,  February  15,  under 
the  caption  «  Their  League»,  says:  «We  doubt  that 
President  Wilson  has  announced  his  entire  satisfac- 
tion in  the  change  which  his  idea  had  to  undergo  to 
gain  the  sympathy  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world. 
The  league  of  governments  which  is  proposed  for 
our  enthusiastic  admiration,  realizes  none  of  the 
aspirations  of  the  men  of  sympathy  and  good  sense 
who  form  the  immense  majority  of  the  classes.  .  .  . 
The  truth  is  that  the  peoples  are  thirsty  for  a  definite 
peace  and  feverishly  await  a  public  document  which 
will  officially  consecrate  their  desires. 

"Our  international  parliament  of  labor  in  effect, 
by  admitting  the  representation  of  all  peoples,  shows 
at  once  that  the  laboring  classes  are  everywhere  in 
advance  of  the  bourgeois  classes  in  the  field  of  a 
peace  based  on  reason  and  free  discussion,  and  that 
the  ideal  for  which  we  have  always  combated  is  in 
the  domain  of  immediate  reality. » 

The  Humanite,  February  15,  « cannot  hide  its 
impression  of  disillusion  at  the  first  glance  at  this 
long  convention.  To  the  least  observant  we  seem 
far  from  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  we  find  in 
this  document  neither  the  general  principles  of  the 
Wilson  messages  nor  the  necessary  precisions  of  the 
composition  of  its  action  and  its  role.  As  proposed 
it  can  in  no  way  receive  the  adhesion  of  the  democ- 
racies and  parties  who  had  such  hopes  in  the  Wil- 
sonian  ideas. » 

Wilson  alone  on  the  Committee  of  Ten  had  a 
passionate  desire  to  see  the  establishment  of  the  new 
institution.  Our  rulers  were  always  hostile  to  it  and 
the  conservative  English  only  gave  it  words  of 
praise.  It  is  «stated  that  at  the  moment  of  the  de- 
cision, representatives  of  Great  Britain  were  among 
those  who  resisted  most  strenuously  the  proposals 
of  President  Wilson.  ...  In  place  of  a  great 
complete  organization,  new  and  strong,  that  was  ex- 
pected by  the  suffering  peoples,  there  is  offered  to 
us  a  new  edition  of  the  Hague  Conference.)) 

The  Humanite,  February  17,  under  the  heading 
of  «What  did  we  do  to  help  Wilson »  says  in  com- 
menting on  the  difference  between  the  hope  and  the 
realization:  « Wilson  came  to  Europe  and  was  re- 
ceived with  acclaim  in  France  and  England,  in  Italy 
with  touching  fervor,  then  he  came  into  official  re- 
lations with  the  Allied  Governments.  In  this  centre 
of  reaction,  he  found  himself  too  entirely  isolated. 
.  .  .  He  was  told:  (The  peoples  are  with  you. 
Go  forward  with  your  ideas.)  He  questioned  Eng 
land  and  asked  the  results  of  the  last  appeal  to  the 
country  and  saw  the  country  behind  the  jingoes,  and 
in  France  he  was  told  that  if  France  were  asked  to 
express  herself  tomorrow,  she  would  follow  the  pres- 
of  MM.  Mandel  and  Clemenceau.  Before  we  blame 
Wilson  for  having  signed  the  famous  pact,  the  peo- 
ples must  take  account  of  their  own  responsibilities." 

The  Heure,  February  15,  is  equally  sceptical: 
«Let  us  put  on  our  spectacles!  Let  us  try  to  see 
what  good  is  left  in  it.  We  need  no  glasses  to  see  th?t 

[  it  is  detestable.))    The  permanent  central  organiza 
tion  is  a  permanent  secretariat.    The  limitation  of 
armaments  is  a  wish  more  than  an  order.    «In  read- 

I  ing  the  27  articles,  we  get  the  idea  that  war  is  con- 
tinuing.)) 

The  Oeuvre,  February  15,  on  the  other  hand 
says:  «Its  principles  and  aims  are  much  higher  and 
humanitarian  than  we  dared  hope  from  the  official 
information,))  and  gets  comfort  from  the  guarantee 
of  the  security  of  labor  offered  in  it.  «It  must  be,» 
the  article  concludes,  «an  association  of  peoples  and 
not  a  league  of  governments." 
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The  New  Parliament 


On  February  5  the  British  Parliament  electee! 
in  December,  1918,  was  convened  for  the  first  time. 
It  was  the  first  new  Parliament  which  has  met.  in 
England  for  nine  years.  Much  interest  has  been 
taken  in  the  new  House  of  Commons  because  of  the 
very  marked  difference  in  its  personnel  from  that  of 
the  old  body  which  was  prorogued  last  year. 

The  Times,  Wednesday,  February  5,  draws  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  changes.  «  Three  or  four  ac- 
knowledged party  leaders  in  the  last  Parhament- 
Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Henderson,  and  Mr.  Ddlon— had 
lost  their  seats.  Whole  parties  and  groups  which 
up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  played  an  active  part  in  the 
life  of  Parliament  were  unrepresented.  There  was 
not  a  single  Irish  Nationalist  in  his  place,  although 
seven  members  of  the  party  survived  the  Sinn  Fein 
flood,  only  apparently  to  copy  its  tactics  of  absten- 
tion. The  (pacifists,  had  gone  bag  and  baggage, 
and  it  needed  some  searching  to  discover  here  and 
there  a  member  of  Mr.  Asquith's  old  following. »  01 
the  707  members  of  the  present  House  only  some  2o0 
were  in  Parliament  eight  years  ago  when  the  last 
election  for  speaker  took  place,  while  of  the  670 
members  of  the  old  House  only  365  have  been  re- 
elected At  its  first  meeting  on  February  5  the 
House  did  little  more  than  to  elect  Mr.  Lowther 
speaker.  He  was  speaker  of  the  former  House  and 
his  re-election  appears  to  have  met  with  universal 
satisfaction. 

The  question  of  which  party  would  take  trie 
position  of  Government  Opposition,  in  view  of  the 
sweeping  defeat  of  the  old  Liberal  organization, 
has  caused  much  comment  since  the  elections.  The 
meeting  of  Parliament  was  watched  with  particular 
interest  on  this  account.    The  Sinn  Fein  Party  actu- 
ally elected  a  larger  number  of  members  than  any 
other  party  with  the  exception  of  the  Coalition,  but 
in  as  much  as  they  have  all  abstained  from  present- 
ing themselves  at  Westminster,  the  position  oi  Op- 
position Party  was  claimed  by  the  Labor  Party  on 
account  of  its  larger  representation,  and  by  the 
remnants  of  the  old  Liberal  Party  on  account  ol  its 
political  position.    According  to  the  Times,  Febru- 
ary 5,  Sir  Donald  Maclean,  leader  of  the  non-Coali- 
tion Liberals  of  «wee  Frees»,  as  the  party  is  called, 
(,drew  first  blood  as  he  occupied  the  seat  of  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  on  his  left  sat  a  num- 
ber of  non-Coalition  Liberals    ...    on  the  left 
of  Sir  Donald  Maclean  sat  Mr.  Adamson,  the  leader 
of  the  Labor  Party. »    In  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings on  February  5,  and  on  February  11  when  the 
House  met  again,  the  honors  appear  to  have  been 
more  or  less  divided,  although  in  replying  to  the 
King's  speech,  Mr.  Adamson  ((distinctly  scored  by 
reminding  the  House  in  a  sentence  that  the  Labor 
Party  was  now  the  largest  in  Opposition  in  attend- 
ance' in  the  House.    Altogether,  the  result  of  this 
maneuvering  for  position— or  Opposition— was  in- 
conclusive.   The  svmpathy  of  the  House  seemed  to 
be  rather  with  the  Labor  Party  for  the  modesty  with 
which  it  bore  itself  in  the  face*  of  a  challenge  thrown 
down  with  some  aggressiveness.))    (Times,  Febru- 
ary 5)  .  _ 

On  February  11,  in  formally  opening  Parlia- 
ment, the  King  delivered  a  speech  in  which  he  laid 
marked  emphasis  on  the  necessity  for  internal  re- 
forms. As  published  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  Febru- 
ary 12,  the  speech  was  in  part  as  follows:  «The  as- 
pirations for  a  better  social  order  .  .  .  must  be 
encouraged  by  prompt  and  comprehensive  action. 
Before  the  War,  poverty,  unemployment,  inade- 


quate housing,  and  many  remediable  ills  existed  in 
our  land,  and  these  ills  were  aggravated  by  disunion. 
But  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  every  party  and 
every  class  have  worked  and  fought  together  for 
a  great  ideal.  ...  I  commend  to  your  earnest 
consideration  the  industrial  problems  of  the  times. 
That  the  gifts  of  leisure  and  prosperity  may  be  more 
generally  shared  throughout  the  community,  is  my 
ardent  desire.  It  is  your  duty,  while  firmly  main- 
taining security  for  property  and  person,  to  spare 
no  effort  in  healing  the  causes  of  the  existing  un- 
rest, and  I  earnestly  appeal  to  you  to  do  all  that  in 
you  lies  to  revive  and  foster  a  happier  and  more 
harmonious  spirit  in  our  national  industrial  lif e.» 

The  King  also  referred  to  specific  measures 
which  Parliament  would  be  asked  to  approve,  such 
as  the  creation  of  a  new  Ministry  of  Health  and  a 
Ministry  of  Ways  and  Communications  «with  a 
view  to  increasing  and  developing  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  resources  of  the  country  by  improved 
means  of  transport,.)  housing  accomodations,  ful- 
filment of  the  pledges  given  to  trade  unions  during 
the  war  and  for  better  industrial  and  agricultural 
arrangements. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  the  same  ses- 
sion was  of  especial  interest  to  the  country  as  being 
his  first  public  statement  to  a  House  in  which  his 
party  had  received  so  large  a  majority.  It  was  de- 
voted largely  to  a  consideration  of  the  industrial 
situation.  As  outlined  in  the  Times,  February  12, 
the  main  points  on  this  subject  were  as  follows: 
((Continuance  of  present  unrest  will  entail  grave 
consequences  to  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  coun- 
try. Insofar  as  there  are  legitimate  causes  for  this, 
it  is  the  business  of  the  Government  and  the  House 
to  remove  them.  The  Government  will  welcome  a 
general  investigation  into  the  causes  of  industrial 
unrest.  One  trade  cannot  be  considered  without 
reference  to  others.  The  increase  in  cost  of  essen- 
tial ingredients,  such  as  coal  or  transport,  may  de- 
stroy the  opportunity  of  restarting  export  industry. 
Anarchy  is  actuating  some  of  those  men  who  are 
seeking  to  destroy  not  merely  trade  unionism  but 
the  State.  The  Government  will  examine  fairly 
and  carefully  every  demand  put  forward  by  any 
body  of  workmen,  but  is  determined  to  <  fight  Prus- 
sian ism  in  the  industrial  world.  >» 

General  satisfaction  is  expressed  at  the  senti- 
ments found  in  both  the  speech  of  the  King  and  in 
that  of  the  Prime  Minister,  although  some  regret  is 
expressed  that  in  the  King's  speech,  in  particular, 
little  space  is  given  to  the  question  of  Ireland.  While 
the  plans  outlined  in  these  speeches  are  generallv 
commended,  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  carry 
them  out  is  questioned. 

Thus  the  Times,  February  12,  in  commenting  on 
the  plans  suggested,  says :  «The  reform  program  of 
the  Government  is  an  ambitious  one,  and  it  will  tax 
all  the  energy  of  Parliament  to  carry  it  through, 
even  when  it  has  improved  its  machinery.  We  are 
to  have  measures  of  housing;  industrial  legislation 
that  makes  not  only  for  a  happier  and  a  more 
leisured  life,  but  also  for  increased  efficiency  and 
a  greater  output;  schemes  of  land  settlement;  two 
new  Ministries,  one  of  Public  Health  and  one  of 
Ways  and  Communications.  This  is  a  big  program 
for  one  Session.    .    .  . 

«By  its  efficiency  Parliament  has  it  in  its  power 
not  only  to  restore  public  confidence  in  legislative 
methods,  but  also  to  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  For,  let  there  be  no  mistake,  hard  work 
in  some  form  or  another  is  the  only  real  source  of 
wealth  in  the  country.    People  must  get  the  idea  out 
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of  their  heads,  if  it  is  there,  that  there  exist  hidden 
sources  of  wealth  which  can  be  drawn  upon  indefi- 
nitely without  trouble.  ...  As  there  is  no  secret 
fund'  in  industry,  higher  wages  and  greater  leisure 
must  be  compensated  in  some  way;  and  apart  from 
the  development  of  new  resources  and  the  improve- 
ment of  methods  which  can  be  effected  by  better 
organization,  the  only  compensation  must  be  in 
harder  and  better  work.» 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  February  12,  in  speaking 
of  the  King's  speech  says:  -(That  part  .  .  .  which 
deals  with  the  proposed  domestic  legislation  strikes 
a  note  which  is  new  in  utterances  of  the  kind.  In 
language  of  grave  and  earnest  exhortation  it  defines 
the  nature  of  the  national  desire  and  need  which 
the  House  of  Commons  was  elected  to  satisfy.*)  The 
Prime  Minister's  speech  «had  been  eagerly  awaited, 
and  was  entirely  suited  to  the  occasion.  .  .  .» 
It  is  «what  the  country  has  been  waiting  for,  and 
there  is  no  quarter  in  which  it  will  be  more  heartily 
welcomed  than  among  those  tried  leaders  and  true 
friends  of  Labor  who  are  invited  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  to  co-operate  with  the  Government  in  con- 
fidence and  comradeship  for  the  shaping  of  a  better 
England." 

The  Daily  Mail,  February  12,  finds  outlined  in 
the  King's  speech  «such  a  program  as  that  which  the 
Daily  Mail  has  long  advocated.  .  .  .  Now  we 
have  to  get  the  promises  turned  into  reality. »  To 
the  Daily  Express,  the  King's  speech  is  «a  well 
phrased  and  fair  survey  of  the  national  position,)) 
while  it  finds  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  (.obviously 
recognizes  the  urgent  necessity  of  giving  the  work- 
ing man  better  conditions  of  life  and  labor  than  he 
enjoyed  before  the  war.»  The  Daily  Chronicle, 
February  12,  remarks  that  «the  Prime  Minister's 
speech  yesterday  was,  as  the  occasion  warranted, 
of  wide  ambit  and  scope, »  and  takes  general  satis- 
faction in  the  program  outlined  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

The  Morning  Post,  February  12,  in  commenting 
on  the  opening  of  Parliament  refers  to  the  speech 
from  the  Throne  as  being  one  «of  very  great  interest 
and  importance.))  With  the  aspirations  «<  that  the 
gifts  of  leisure  and  prosperity  may  be  more  gener- 
ally shared  throughout  the  community)  .  .  .  we 
all*  agree,  making  perhaps  the  trifling  reservation 
that  leisure  and  prosperity  are  usually  earned  and 
not  given.  The  Government  is  somewhat  lavish  of 
bountiful  promises,  and,  especially  insofar  as  the 
discharged  soldier  is  concerned,  they  represent  what 
is  undoubtedly  the  sentiment  of  the  country.)) 

Referring  to  the  consideration  by  Parliament 
of  measures  «for  increasing  the  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural output)),  the  Morning  Post  states  that  ((Par- 
liament certainly  has  its  part  in  the  enterprise,  but 
the  disagreeable  fact  is  that  unless  everyone  sets  to 
work  ,  and  to  work  hard,  there  will  be  no  prosperity 
and  no  leisure,  very  little  bread,  and  no  cheese.  .  .  .)> 
Like  several  other  journals,  the  Morning  Post  refers 
particularly  to  the  industrial  situation  and  considers 
that  «on  this  matter  the  Prime  Minister  spoke  with 
timely  and  welcome  vigor  .  .  .  and  we  hope 
that  his  declarations  will  be  not  only  taken  to  heart 
by  the  workers  but  acted  upon  by  the  Government.)) 
The  Manchester  Guardian,  February  11,  reiter- 
ates its  views  on  the  election  by  commenting  on  the 
House  of  Commons;  «it  is  an  extraordinary  House 
—lop-sided,  distorted,  in  a  very  real  sense  unrepre- 
sentative; yet  it  is  new,  and  in  that  word  resides 
hope.  The  hope  may  be  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. The  glaring  and  almost  intolerable  defects 
in  the  composition  of  the  House  are  bound  to  make 


themselves  felt.  The  numerical  weakness  of  the 
Opposition,  the  banishment  of  the  whole  of  what 
was  but  yesterday  the  Government  Bench,  the  re- 
fusal of  a  great  section  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be 
represented  at  all — these  are  things  ominous  and 
disquieting,  impossible  to  be  ignored.  Yet  may  the 
House  prove  better  than  its  auguries,  and  at  least 
it  may  claim  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  trial. » 

The  Guardian  draws  particular  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  situation  throws  the  Prime  Minister 
into  ((tremendous  relief»  and  that  his  part  in  the 
future  scheme  of  things  will  be  very  large,  and  ques- 
tions «is  he  big  enough?    Has  he  enough  of  the 
statesman's  vision,  of  the  power  which  comes  from 
the  foot  planted  on  principle,  or,  if  not  that,  of  the 
swift  perception  which  sees  which  course  in  the  long 
run  will  succeed,  which  fail?))    The  Coalition  Party 
is  looked  upon  by  the  Guardian  as  on  the  whole  a 
plutocratic  party,  representing  «in  addition  to  the 
usual  party  interests  of  Unionism,  in  a  rather  special 
degree  those  of  wealth.    In  handling  this  powerful 
and  pervasive  influence,  firmly  entrenched  within 
his  own  ranks  and  on  which  indeed  his  personal 
position  largely  depends,  the  Prime  Minister  will 
have  no  light  task.    He  may  easily  succumb.  It 
will  be  for  all  good  Liberals,  in  alliance  with  Labor, 
to  hold  up  his  hands. » 

The  Daily  News,  February  12,  does  not  find  in 
the  expressions  of  the  King  and  Prime  Minister  the 
same  satisfaction  that  the  greater  part  of  the  press 
discovers.  ((Neither  in  the  speech  from  the  Throne 
nor  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  there 
much  ground  for  confidence  in  regard  to  the  Parlia- 
ment which  entered  on  the  business  of  the  nation 
yesterday.  The  speech  is  singularly  colorless  and 
vague.  It  abounds  in  generalities  and  good  inten- 
tions, but  there  is  little  in  it  that  has  shape  and  defi- 
nition. It  is  the  program  of  compromise  between 
two  hostile  currents— the  current  of  reaction  and  the 
current  that  desires  to  fulfil  some,  at  least,  of  the 
promises  on  which  the  election  was  won.»  This 
paper  does  not  wish  to  «waste  any  words»  on  the 
statements  in  regard  to  reform  but  takes  them  as 
promises,  and  will  «wait  to  see  in  what  terms  they 
are  turned  into  accomplished  facts.» 

While  it  refers  to  the  failure  to  deal  at  length 
with  the  Irish  question,  the  Daily  Meal  thinks  that 
it  is  «on  the  pressing  question  of  industrial  unrest 
that  the  Government  program  is  most  decidedly 
quiet.  ...  Mr.  Lloyd  George  dealt  with  the  sub- 
ject with  the  air  of  a  tight-rope  walker.  He  de- 
nounced the  evil  industrial  conditions  of  the  past 
and  insisted  on  the  need  of  drastic  reforms.  .  .  . 
Then  he  gave  balance  to  his  theme  by  a  stirring  at- 
tack on  the  revolutionary  elements  which  were  aim- 
ing at  upsetting  the  established  order  and  promised 

that  they  would  be  put  down  with  a  strong  hand  » 

Reference  is  made  to  the  constitution  of  the  House, 
in  which  it  is  stated  «nearly  every  responsible  Liber- 
al leader  has  been  excluded  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  .  .  .  From  a  House  so  consti- 
tuted can  we  look  confidently  for  a  square  deal  for 
Labor  or  for  the  consumer?)) 

NEUTRAL  PRESS  SWISS 

The  Views  of  Kurt  Eisner 
Kurt  Eisner,  the  Bavarian  Chancellor,  during 
his  recent  visit  to  Switzerland  as  a  delegate  to  the  In- 
ternational Socialist  Conference  in  Berne,  gave  a 
number  of  interviews  to  Swiss  newspaper  reporters 
in  which  he  set  forth  his  views  and  ideas  on  certain 
subjects.   The  Swiss  correspondent  of  the  Deli  Hir- 
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lap  of  Budapest  presented  five  «carefully  prepared" 
questions  to  Eisner.  The  latter  authorized  his  sec- 
retary to  issue  a  set  of  answers  to  these  questions. 
They  give  in  tabloid  form  Eisners  ideas  on  a  num- 
ber of  subjects.  The  Neue  Zuercher  Zeitung,  Febru- 
ary  6,  gives  the  questions  and  answers  as  follows: 

<d.  Question:  What  will  be  the  result  of  the 
political  situation  in  Bavaria? 

((There  are  only  two  possibilities :  The  labor  in- 
terests in  town  and  country  working  together  on  a 
communal  basis;  or  a  coalition  of  the  Social  Demo- 
crats and  the  Bourgeoisie.  The  workmen  and  peas- 
ants have  many  interests  in  common:  for  example, 
division  of  ground,  state  control  over  mortgages, 
school  reforms,  establishment  of  a  ministry  of  agri- 
culture, re-organization  of  the  food-supply  system. 
The  coalition  of  the  Social  Democrats  and  the  Bour- 
geoisie would  result  in  a  compact  majority  which, 
however,  would  be  doomed  to  failure  on  account  of 
the  difference  in  fundamental  principles.  There  is 
still  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  elections 
in  the  Palatinate,  which  would  further  strengthen 
the  Left.  Eisner  would  not  accept  a  place  in  a  bour- 
geois coalition  ministry. 

«2.  Question:  What  can  be  said  pro  futuro 
concerning  the  German  National  Assembly  and  its 
work  ? 

«The  Imperial  Government,  contrary  to  its  pre- 
vious intention,  purposes  to  remain  in  power  until 
the  democratic  constitution  is  adopted.  The  distri- 
bution of  power  among  the  political  parties  has  not 
vet  become  stabilized.  The  Social  Democrats,  it  is 
said,  desire  to  form  a  coalition  ministry  with  the 
Bourgeoisie.  The  amount  of  influence  of  the  oppo- 
sitional soldiers'  councils  is  still  uncertain.  There  is 
much  less  opposition  to  Social  Democracy  in  the  rest 
of  the  Empire  than  there  is  in  Bavaria. 

«3.  Question:  Have  the  investigations  in  the 
secret  archives  in  Munich  resulted  in  any  new  infor- 
mation  on  the  beginning  of  the  war? 

«It  has  not  been  possible  to  search  through  the 
entire  archives.  So  far,  however,  an  enormous 
amount  of  interesting  material  has  been  found  in  the 
diplomatic  correspondence.  The  finds  confirm  Ger- 
many's guilt  in  the  war.  Of  prime  importance  is  the 
conversation  of  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  with  von 
Schoen,  the  former  German  Ambassador  in  Paris. 
The  conversation  has  been  preserved  in  the  records 
of  Count  Hertling,  former  German  Chancellor  and 
Bavarian  Premier.  King  Ludwig  told  the  Ambassa- 
dor that  this  war  could  not  result  like  that  of  1870. 
Belgium  would  have  to  be  permanently  incorporated 
in  the  German  Empire.  Likewise  Germany  would 
have  to  gain  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Bhine 
(annexation  of  Dutch  territory!).  Bavaria  would 
have  to  receive  territorial  concessions  from  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  This  conversation  between  Ludwig  and 
von  Schoen  took  place  on  August  l-r>,  1914.  Ludwig 
desired,  therefore,  to  annex  German  territory  to  Ba- 
varia. He  wrote  to  Erzberger,  the  present  peace 
commissioner,  that  if  Bavaria  received  Alsace-Lor- 
raine as  an  addition  to  the  Palatinate  he  would  re- 
linquish Ins  claims  to  the  territory  of  Baden  and 
Hesse  lying  between  Lower  Franconia  and  the  Ba- 
varian Palatinate. 

«  1.  Question:  Responsibility  for  the  war  and 
I  tie  question  of  jurisdiction? 


« Ex-Kaiser  William  is  an  accessory  in  the 
crime,  but  the  chief  guilt  rests  upon  big  industry  and 
the  military  caste.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
guilty  parties  may  be  tried,  but  the  Germans  must 
be  tried  before  a  German  national  court.  All  of  the 
guilty  must  be  discovered,  even  those  who  are  guilty 
of  the  spoliation  of  enemy  territory.  The  plunder 
shall  be  restored  to  its  rightful  owners  and  the  cul- 
prits severely  punished. 

«5.  Question:  Views  on  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris  and  the  Con- 
gress in  Berne? 

«It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Congress  in  Berne  will 
result  in  the  renewal  of  the  Internationale  in  as 
much  as  delegates  from  enemy  countries  are  in  at- 
tendance. The  League  of  Nations  must  not  be  a  re- 
sult of  the  conclusion  of  peace;  but  rather  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  must  be  a  result  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Congress  in 
Berne  will  not  fail  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  Paris 
Conference.)) 

To  a  representative  of  the  National  Zeitung, 
February  11,  Eisner  had  the  following  to  say  about 
President  Wilson: 

(dVly  respect  for  this  extraordinary  man  and  my 
belief  in  his  good  intentions  and  his  sincere  ideas  are 
equally  great.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that 
not  he  but  France  will  have  the  final  word  to  say  as 
to  the  verdict  of  the  Peace  Conference.  France  pos- 
sesses the  greatest  moral  power  in  that  assembly  of 
governments  which  will  determine  Europe's  fate 
and  that  of  Germany;  upon  France,  too,  rests  the 
greatest  responsibility.  Everything  depends  upon 
France. »  Continuing  to  develop  these  ideas  with 
reference  to  France,  Eisner  went  on  to  say:  «My 
comrade  Renaudel  and  his  Socialist  partisans  in 
France  will  not  be  to  blame  if  Clemenceau  and  Foch 
continue  their  obstinate  policy.  Benaudel  and  the 
French  Socialists  will  at  least  bend,  even  though 
they  may  not  break,  the  imperialistic  policy  of  the 
present  leaders  in  France.)) 

Eisner  aired  his  opinions  on  several  other  ques- 
tions to  a  representative  of  the  Neue  Zuercher  Zeit- 
ung, February  11 :  «An  agreement  could  be  reached 
on  a  constitution  (in  Germany)  but  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  question  of  federalism.  Berlin  has 
little  understanding  of  the  political  sentiments  of 
South  Germany,  and  just  as  little  comprehension  of 
the  psychology  of  the  French  and  British.  Eisner 
disapproves  of  the  dismemberment  of  Prussia  into 
five  parts  as  planned  by  Preuss;  other  states  are  in- 
volved in  this  plan  and  the  result  would  be  cen- 
tralization, to  which  he  is  opposed.  Of  course 
Prussia  cannot  remain  as  it  is,  otherwise  it  would 
retain  its  political  and  economic  superiority.  Eisner 
favors  a  division  into  about  three  independent  re- 
publics. He  hopes  that  Berlin  will  yield,  as  it  has 
already  done  several  times  since  the  Bevolution. 
The  Social  Democratic  party  is  centralistic,  but  not 
in  South  Germany.  German-Austria  is  generally 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  federation.  Eisner 
has  repeatedly  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  the  in- 
corporation of  that  state  and  he  insists  that  Ger- 
many as  a  whole  is  in  favor  of  it.  .  .  .  For  Al- 
sace-Lorraine he  demands  a  plebiscite  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  although  he  is  clear  as  to  what  the  re- 
sult will  hew 
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The  international  Socialist  Congress  at  Berne 
Though  the  German  newspapers,  like  those  of 
many  Allied  countries,  have  shown  a  tendency  to 
deprecate  the  Congress  of  Berne  (February  3-11),  still 
the  organs  of  the  Socialists  and  of  those  Democrats 
who  lean  most  towards  the  Left  have  protested 
against  this  attitude.  They  have  pointed  out  several 
reasons  why  the  Conference  of  Berne  should  not  be 
relegated  to  a  secondary  place. 

(1)  The  leading  delegates  are  all  men  who  have 
swayed,  or  still  are  swaying,  the  politics  of  their  re- 
spective countries.  For  instance,  the  President, 
Branting,  has  been  Prime  Minister  of  Sweden  and 
continues  to  be  a  member  of  the  Government.  M.  Al- 
bert Thomas  has  been  Minister  of  Munitions  in  sev- 
eral French  Cabinets,  and  Renaudel  and  Longuet  are 
at  present  leading  Deputies  in  the  Chamber.  Hen- 
derson has  belonged  to  the  British  War  Cabinet. 
Eisner  is  Minister  President  of  Bavaria,  Kautsky  was 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissioners, 
and  the  German  Majority  Socialist  delegates  all 
stand  close  to  the  present  rulers  in  Berlin.  Huys- 
man  is  a  dominating  figure  in  the  politics  of  Bel- 
gium (although  he  came  to  Berne  in  a  strictly  private 
capacity),  Troelstra  in  Holland,  and  Fritz  Adler  in 
German  Austria.  Would  so  many  leading  figures 
gather  together  for  the  pursuit  of  minor  aims? 

(2)  Some  important  principles  which  originated 
with  the  Socialists  were,  unfortunately  for  them, 
also  included  in  the  program  ox  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence— notably  the  League  of  Nations.  In  fact,  the 
time  spent  in  discussing  details  of  the  League 
brought  out  only  two  minor  points  of  difference  with 
President  Wilson's  plan.  The  Berliner  Zeitung  am 
Mittag,  February  10,  declares  that  one  of  the  most 
important  tasks  of  the  Berne  Congress  is  to  watch 
events  in  Paris  and  exercise  as  much  influence  as 
possible  upon  them. 

(3)  The  first  step  towards  the  direct  reconcilia- 
tion of  peoples,  which  is  certainly  no  mean  achieve- 
ment, was  due  solely  to  this  Socialist  Internationale 
(Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  February  12). 
Though  the  question  of  responsibility  for  the  war 
was  not  definitely  settled,  it  was  at  least  aired  sat- 
isfactorily, from  all  points  of  view. 

(4)  A  labor  charter,  worked  out  in  co-operation 
with  the  International  Conference  of  Trades  Unions, 
will  tend  to  secure  better  conditions  for  laborers 
throughout  the  world. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  a  serious  trouble  with 
the  Conference  of  Berne  was  that  it  was  over- 
shadowed by  other  bodies,  either  the  Peace  Con- 
ference in  Paris,  the  International  Congress  of 
Trades  Unions  in  Berne,  or  the  German  National 
Assembly  in  Weimar  (the  latter  of  which  prevented 
many  of  the  ablest  German  Socialists  from  attend- 
ing). 

Accounts  of  the  actual  Conference  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  parts :  expectations,  procedure,  and 
results. 


EXPECTATIONS 

Vorwaerts,  January  26,  saw  the  importance  of 
the  coming  Assembly,  but  was  not  too  optimistic 
about  it.  «In  the  spring  of  1914,  Berne  was  the  meet- 
ing place  of  the  last  Inter-parliamentary  Assembly 
between  France  and  Germany.  Where  the  work 
then  ceased,  it  is  now  about  to  begin  again,  with  a 
feeling  of  calm  sobriety.  The  war  was  unable  to 
kill  the  idea  of  internationalism. 

«Next  week  the  representatives  of  the  political 
and  economic  Internationale  will  meet  in  Berne  to 
discuss  questions  of  peace  and  problems  of  the  in- 
ternal organization  of  Socialism.  This  Conference 
will  be  of  a  different  character  from  that  of  Stock- 
holm in  1916.  There  the  attempt  was  made  to  end 
the  war  before  its  mechanical  course  had  been  run, 
by  an  understanding  between  the  working  peoples 
of  the  world.  Here,  since  the  conduct  of  hostilities 
has  already  been  stopped,  it  will  be  a  question  of  in- 
fusing the  ideals  of  international  justice  into  the 
terms  of  peace. 

«What  can  the  Conference  in  Berne  do?  The 
German  delegates  are  filled  with  no  illusions,  for 
they  know  that  ideas  of  international  justice  may  be 
widely  interpreted  by  different  people,  and  that  the 
Socialists  of  Allied  lands  are  not  in  a  position  to  put 
their  theories  into  practice.  The  British  Labor  Party 
suffered  a  severe  defeat  in  the  last  election;  the 
French  Socialists  have  lost  even  more  by  the  war. 
We  know  from  our  own  experience  how  hard  it  is 
to  oppose  a  military  party  in  the  exploitation  of  its 
victories.  The  situation  of  the  Entente  Socialists 
is  now  similar  to  our  own  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty 
of  Brest-Litovsk.    .    .  . 

«However,  we  at  least  expect  the  Allied  Social- 
ists to  admit  that  they  viewed  our  attitude  during 
the  war  through  the  eyes  of  the  bourgeoisie.  In  their 
naive  national  egoism  they  actually  expected  us  to 
side  with  them  against  our  own  Fatherland,  and 
thereby  to  earn  the  thanks  that  were  given  to  Rus- 
sian and  Irish  Revolutionaries  by  our  own  German 
Imperialists.  Our  failure  to  do  this  earned  us  the 
lowest  of  insults.  We  were  neither  surprised  nor 
grieved.  But  we  did  view  the  attitude  of  the  neutral 
Socialists  (similar  to  that  of  the  Allies)  as  an  unjust 
aberration  from  the  path  of  justice.    .    .  . 

((Nevertheless,  if  we  go  to  the  Berne  Conference 
without  excessive  hopes,  we  by  no  means  consider 
the  Assembly  as  useless.  If  it  can  tie  up  the  broken 
threads  of  international  relations,  that  alone  will 
be  a  good  beginning  for  the  future.  Though  Social- 
ism will  not  be  able  to  change  much  in  the  coming 
treaty  of  peace,  it  can  and  will  aid  in  extinguishing 
national  hatred,  in  reconstructing  economic  and  per- 
sonal relations,  and  in  checking  the  spirit  of  chau- 
vinism.)) 

PROCEDURE 

The  Conference  was  formally  opened  on  Feb- 
ruary 3.  Ninety-six  deputies  from  26  different  lands 
were  there.  Germania,  February  3,  is  the  only  paper 
that  mentions  the  refusal  of  the  Belgian  and  Ameri- 
can Socialists  to  attend,  and  no  note  at  all  is  found 
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of  the  hostile  attitude  of  Swiss  Socialism.  Two 
hard  problems  confronted  the  Conference  at  once, 
as  preliminaries  to  any  further  business:  (1)  The 
question  of  responsibility  for  the  war;  (2)  A  host  ot 
nationalistic  claims. 

Though  the  discussion  of  these  matters  took  up 
at  least  one  half  of  the  time,  little  or  no  decision  was 
reached.  Speeches  and  counter-speeches,  invectives 
and  protests  did,  however,  have  the  one  good  result 
of  establishing  beyond  further  doubt  the  views  ot 
the  common  people  on  matters  usually  left  to  rulers 
and  statesmen. 

MM.  Thomas  and  Renaudel  introduced  the  ques- 
tion of  responsibility  (Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrich- 
ten,  February  12).  They  accused  the  German  Ma- 
jority Socialists  of  abandoning  their  ideals  for  the 
support  of  militarism,  and  were  backed  up  in  their 
accusation  by  the  German  Independent  Socialists, 
Eisner  and  Kautsky.  An  unedifying  quarrel  re- 
sulted with  the  German  delegation.  Wels,  the  former 
police  commandant  of  Berlin,  gave  the  answer  ot 
the  German  Majority  Socialists  to  the  French  accu- 
sation. His  speech  is  summarized  by  the  Berliner 
Zeitung  am  Mittag,  February  4.  «We  do  not  want 
to  evade  the  question  of  responsibility.  German 
Social  Democracy  has  nothing  to  fear  on  that  score, 
for  it  has  deposed  the  guilty  ones  and  destroyed  for- 
ever the  old  regime.  It  does  not  wish  to  defend  the 
old  Government,  yet  must  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Russia  was  the  real  guilty  party  in  1914.  She 
alone  was  the  great  danger  for  the  international 
proletariat,  not  Germany.  .  .  .  Thomas  himself 
is  responsible  for  Bolshevism,  by  the  way  in  which 
he  incited  the  Brussiloff  offensive  of  1916,  which  in 
turn  led  to  the  collapse  of  Russian  resources.  In  re- 
ality, the  responsibility  for  the  war  falls  back  upon 
France,  for  she  is  even  now  too  weak  to  oppose  her 
dictatorial  rulers  or  to  secure  an  alleviation  of  the 
frightful  armistice  conditions.)) 

Volksshmme,  February  7,  gives  a  resume  of 
Eisners  speech.  «Wels'  speech  is  unintelligible.  It 
sounds  as  if  it  had  been  delivered  in  the  third  year 
of  the  war.  Does  he  wish  to  prove  the  innocence 
of  Germany?  That  cannot  be  done.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  people,  perhaps  all,  were  confused 
and  deceived,  but  now  their  point  of  view  is  no 
longer  excusable.  Fourteen  days  after  hostilities 
broke  out  everyone  ought  to  have  known  that  it  was 
German  militarism  which  had  let  loose  the  storm. 
The  Revolution  waited  too  long.  It  ought  to  have 
broken  4  1/2  years  ago.  Now  a  new,  free,  clean  era 
of  German  history  is  dawning,  and  the  truth  must 
come  out  at  last.»  The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  Febru- 
ary 5,  adds  a  few  more  of  Eisner's  choice  remarks. 
«<  We  Germans  have  no  right  to  protest  against 
harsh  treatment  when  the  memories  of  Belgium  and 
Northern  France  are  still  fresh  before  our  eyes.  We 
complain  of  the  hunger  blockade.  That  is  a  legiti- 
mate method  of  warfare.  We  ourselves  used  it  with 
frightful  effect  against  Paris  in  1870-71.  Likewise 
it  was  the  German  delegates  who  opposed  at  the 
Hague  in  1907  the  British  proposal  to  abolish  all 
blockades  in  war  time.)  Eisner's  speech  was  re- 
ceived with  great  applause,  even  by  the  French. 
Hermann  Mueller  gave  a  passionate  reply,  and  he  in 
turn  was  answered  by  Kautsky.  The  latter  seemed 
determined  to  absolve  the  Allies  of  all  blame  and  to 
convict  Germany  of  every  crime.  He  particularly 
found  fault  with  Wels'  statement  that  the  German 
people  had  been  threatened  by  Russia.  (Russia  was 
no  serious  enemy  in  1914,)  he  declared.     <The  real 


foe  was  German  militarism.  If  it  had  conquered, 
the  whole  world  would  have  been  subjected  to  the 
most  frightful  misery.)  » 

Since  this  discussion  bade  fair  to  go  on  intermin- 
ably and  perhaps  to  disrupt  the  conference  by  its 
violence,  the  Englishman,  Bunning,  arose  to  pour 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  «He  pointed  out  that 
there  were  other  more  important  questions  to  settle 
than  that  of  responsibility.  He  warned  the  French 
delegates  not  to  expect  too  much  from  their  Ger- 
man brothers  (Berliner  Tageblatt,  February  5). 
Upon  the  proposal  of  President  Branting,  the  whole 
matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  all  the  interested  parties,  which 
will  study  thoroughly  all  details  and  then  report  to 
a  future  conference.)) 

British  papers  point  out  that  the  Congress  was 
flooded  with  nationalistic  literature.     Two  ques- 
tions received  particular  attention  from  the  German 
delegates,  and  were  reported,  rather  maliciously,  by 
every   Conservative   paper:  (1)    Alsace-Lorraine  I 
■  Grumbach,  deputy  from  French  Alsace,  declared 
that  the  attitude  of  the  German  Majority  Socialists 
at  Weimar  was  inconsistent  with  their  apparent  res- 
ignation at  Berne.    Dr.  Miller,  on  behalf  of  the  Ger- 
man Majority,  replied  that  the  only  solution  appli- 
'  cable  to  the  interests  of  either  France  or  Germany 
!  was  the  taking  of  a  plebiscite.    It  alone  could  pre- 
i  vent  the  growth  of  a  feeling  of  revenge  similar  to  that 
!  in  France  from  1870  to  1918.    (2)  Northern  Schles- 
wig!    Vorwaerts,  February  10,  announced  that  Ger- 
man and  Danish  delegates  had  already  arranged 
the  line  of  demarcation  for  a  plebiscite,  to  include 
the  City  of  Flensburg.    For  the  rest,  the  French 
delegate,  Renaudel,  made  the  surprising  declaration 
that  the  German  people  had  need  of  a  colonial  em- 
i  pire  and  ought  to  have  one.    Finally,  the  Vossische 
I  Zeitung,  February  10,  says  that  a  motion  was  unani- 
!  mously  adopted  to  withdraw  all  territorial  questions 
I  and  submit  them  to  dicussion  by  a  standing  com- 
1  mittee. 

Various  other  problems  were  discussed  in  dirt- 
erent  sittings.    As  mentioned  above,  the  League  of 
j  Nations  came  in  for  a  great  deal  of  attention.  One 
of  the  most  important  points  in  the  Socialist  pro- 
I  gram  was  the  demand  for  a  permanent  International 
Labor  Bureau.    But  this  was  also  included  in  the 
Constitution  adopted  by  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 
Indeed  that  draft  anticipated  all  save  three  of  the 
j  Socialist  desires:    (1)  An  International  Labor  Par- 
I  liament  to  sit  beside  the  Labor  Bureau;    (2)  The 
I  election  of  members  for  the  legislative  body  of  the 
j  League  by  the  Parliaments  of  the  different  nations 
!  instead  of  by  their  Cabinets;    (3)  The  immediate 
!  inclusion  of  Germany  and  all  other  nations  m  the 
League. 

Coincident  with  the  Socialist  Congress,  there 
sat  in  Berne  a  Conference  of  International  Labor 
;  Unions.    Since  the  latter  was  the  more  technical 
i  body,  it  was  intrusted  with  the  main  part  of  the  task 
'  of  drawing  up  a  labor  charter  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
ditions of  the  working  classes.    The  Deutsche  Alle- 
i  gemeine  Zeitung,  February  10,  gives  the  following 
details  of  this  charter,  suggested  by  the  British  So- 
cialist delegate,  Henderson.    «A11  industrial  em- 
plovment  must  be  forbidden  to  children  under  15 
vears  of  age.    Youths  from  15  to  18  are  not  to  work 
longer  than  6  hours.    The  activity  of  women  work- 
ers~is  not  to  exceed  4  hours  on  Sunday.  Their 
employment  in  night  work  is  forbidden.  Obliga- 
tory enactment  in  all  states  of  a  maternity  insurance 
law  under  which  minimum  payments  will  equal  the 
1  premiums  on  sick  insurance!    Women  to  receive 
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the  same  wages  as  men  for  the  same  period  of 
labor! 

«A  day's  labor  is  not  to  exceed  8  hours,  nor  a 
week's  labor  48  hours.  Night  work,  between  8  p.  m. 
and  6  p.  m.,  must  be  forbidden  by  law,  except  for 
technical  industries  in  which  these  hours  are  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Saturday  afternoon  off  in  every 
land!  Workmen  to  be  guaranteed  a  continuous 
pause  of  at  least  36  hours  per  week !  As  a  protection 
to  health  and  as  a  prevention  against  accidents,  the 
period  of  labor  in  insanitary  industries  must  be  lim- 
ited to  less  than  8  hours  per  day. 

((Ordinances  against  the  lack  of  employment  will 
be  passed  later.  Accident  insurance  to  be  provided 
by  the  State !  Restrictions  on  emigration  and  immi- 
gration are  inadmissible." 

RESULTS 

The  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  February 
12,  attaches  great  importance  to  the  spirit  of  interna- 
tional reconciliation  that  was  displayed  at  Berne. 
«The  great  world  Congress  of  the  Socialist  Interna- 
tionale ends  tomorrow;  but  its  memory  will  live  on. 
Social  Democracy  can  lay  claim,  to  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess in  the  re-erection  of  international  relations  de- 
stroyed by  the  war.  The  emphasis  with  which  the 
great  principles  of  democracy  were  proclaimed 
raises  this  Congress  above  the  ranks  of  Socialist 
politics. 

«Its  importance,  we  believe,  lies  less  in  the  ques- 
tions debated,  be  they  great  or  small,  less  in  the  de- 
cisions adopted,  which  really  brought  forth  no  new 
thoughts  or  principles,  than  in  the  general  spirit  of 
brotherhood  which  dominated  all  the  work.  .  .  . 
No  delegate  who  spoke  could  escape  the  influence 
of  this  spirit.  All,  even  the  French  Government  So- 
cialists, protested  against  the  policy  of  force  which, 
even  after  the  collapse  of  Prussian  militarism,  still 
seems  to  dominate  the  destinies  of  world  peace.    .  . 

«Even  Thomas  and  Renaudel  had  to  yield  to  re- 
conciliation. Moreover,  all  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
ference, either  neutrals  like  Branting  or  belligerents 
like  Henderson,  Longuet  and  Mistral,  showed  them- 
selves able  to  understand  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  the  ideals  of  warring 
peoples.  Thus  the  significance  of  the  Congress  is 
preeminently  a  moral  one.» 

Die  Republik  (Independent  Socialist,  Berlin), 
February  14,  describes  several  important  commit- 
tees that  were  appointed  to  continue  the  work  after 
the  closing  of  the  Official  Conference.  «One  commis- 
sion is  to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Congress, 
and  is  to  be  composed  of  such  important  men  as 
Branting,  Henderson,  Huysman,  Renaudel,  Longuet, 
Miiller,  Kautsky,  Adler,  troelstra,  etc.,  etc.  It  will 
appoint  another  committee  to  watch  over  the  labors 
of  the  Peace  Conference;  to  sit  in  Paris  in  order  to 
impress  Socialist  views  and  wishes  upon  the  diplo- 
matists there.  Still  another  group  will  proceed  to 
Russia  to  investigate  the  real  conditions  of  Bolshe- 
vism. The  secretariat,  under  the  leadership  of 
Huysman,  is  to  be  transferred  temporarily  to  Am- 
sterdam. Holland.)) 

ALLIED  PRESS— ITALIAN 

The  International  Socialist  Congress  at  Berne 

The  Corriere  delta  Sera  (Milan,  Liberal),  Febru- 
ary 4,  printed  an  article  from  its  Berne  corre- 
spondent: 

«For  the  first  time  since  the  war  the  Socialists 
of  the  old  Internationale  meet  one  another,  to  make 


peace  with  one  another  and  to  discuss  common  prob- 
lems; this,  while  at  Paris  the  bourgeois  peace  is  be- 
ing discussed:  the  red  peace  side  by  side  witii  the 
white  peace.  In  reality,  it  is  precisely  in  its  contem- 
poraneousness and  in  its  possible  relations  with  the 
Conference  of  Paris  that  the  meeting  and  eventual 
importance  of  the  Congress  consist.  The  most  ob- 
vious danger  is  that  there  might  be  competitive  re- 
lations. Simply  to  interpret  the  Berne  Congress, 
however,  as  an  opponent  of  the  Paris  Conference 
would  be  exaggeratedly  hasty,  at  least  if  one  can 
judge  from  the  results  of  the  long  preparatory 
phases  of  the  Congress.  The  Congress  was  brought 
about  by  two  very  distinct  anxieties:  the  partisan 
and  justified  fear  of  allowing  the  peace  problem  to 
be  monopolized  by  the  bourgeois  governments;  and 
the  distrust,  supported  by  well  known  arguments, 
in  the  capacity  of  the  bourgeois  governments  to  solve 
the  problem  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  proletariat 
interests. 

((Therefore,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Congress 
has  as  its  function  a  control  on  the  Paris  discussions, 
a  control  that  might  naturally  but  not  necessarily  be 
changed  into  opposition.    But  this  function  is  not 
an  end  in  itself.    The  real  aim  of  the  Congress  is 
the  constitution  of  the  Internationale;  it  is  under- 
stood that,  if  the  Internationale  is  to  be  reconstituted, 
it  must  be  reconstituted  at  once,  and  by  means  of 
the  peace  problem — trie  international  problem  par 
excellence.    Unless  new  and  unforeseen  circum- 
stances prevail,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  Congress 
will  tend  in  a  more  or  less  indirect  way  to  collabo- 
rate with  the  Peace  Conference,  rather  than  to  dis- 
credit it.    There  are  many  indications  in  proof  of 
this :  the  tendency,  for  example,  to  have  the  Congress 
assume  a  real  consultative  mandate  for  everything 
regarding  labor  questions,  etc.,  a  tendency  chiefly 
noticeable  in  the  English  Delegation.    The  opinion 
that  the  fortune  of  the  Congress  depends  on  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Peace  Conference  agrees  neither  with  the 
logic  of  facts  nor  the  logic  of  men.    We  must  no* 
lose  sight  of  this  truth — that,  so  far,  the  prevailing 
character  of  the  Congress,  if  not  directly  anti-Bol- 
shevist, is  at  least  scrupulously  non-Bolshevist. 

<(The  men  who  take  part  in  the  Congress,  at 
least  those  who  will  have  a  preponderant  part  in  it, 
are  not  men  who  really  have  a  revolutionary  edu- 
cation.   They  are  men  who    .    .    .    have  no  inter- 
est in  seeing  the  rise  and  spread  in  Europe  of  a  revo- 
I  lutionary  movement  which  they  have  neither  the 
|  mind  nor  the  strength  to  rule.    So,  if  the  third  In- 
ternationale is  not,  and  does  not  wish  to  be,  Bolshe- 
j  vist,  it  evidently  must  be  supported  by  a  new  bour- 
geois political  order,  which  it  behooves  the  Peace 
Conference  to  interpret  and  create.    .    .  .» 

Avanti  (Milan,  official  Socialist  organ),  Febru- 
ary 12,  writes  on  the  ((Berne  Conference  and  the 
Italian  Socialist  Party.» 

uln  many  quarters,  and  even  in  the  Party  it- 
self, it  is  being  asked  why  we  did  not  take  part  in 
the  Berne  Conference.  We  attentively  followed 
the  various  phases  through  which  the  convocation 
of  this  Conference  passed,  in  order  to  know  if  we 
had  to  do  with  a  really  international  meeting  .  .  . 
as  we  had  been  led  to  hope  by  an  invitation  sent  us 
last  month  by  the  French  Socialist  Party  on  behalf 
of  Huysman,' Secretary  of  the  International  Bureau 
at  Brussels.  We  decided  to  take  part  in  the  meet- 
ing, after  deliberations  taken  in  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Directorate.  Later,  however,  an  invitation  from 
Henderson,  and  the  discussion  that  took  place  in  the 
Administrative  Committee  of  the  French  Socialist 
Party  convinced  us  that  we  had  to  do  with  a  convo- 
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cation  made  by  the  London  Conference  last  year  in 
which  we  did  not  wish  to  take  part,  as  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  a  meeting  held  between  allies — and  conse- 
quently, a  meeting  foreign  to  the  aims  and  princi- 
ples of  the  Internationale,  of  which  we  form  part,  as 
the  Italian  section. 

«To  obtain  better  information,  and  eventually 
to  take  part  in  the  meeting,  we  instructed  Comrade 
Morgari  to  go  to  Berne,  February  3.  The  intelligence 
we  received  and  the  press  news  convinced  us  that  the 
Conference  was  only  another  direct  attempt  to  fal- 
sify international  Socialist  action. 

«Indeed,  the  international  sections  which  have 
remained  faithful  to  the  principle  of  class  warfare 
did  not  take  part  in  it,  (English,  Swiss,  Serb,  Rus- 
sian, American,  South  African,  etc.),  and  the  delib- 
erations approved  clearly  show  that  our  pres- 
ence would  have  furnished  a  handy  pretext  to  make 
people  believe  that  the  Italian  Socialist  Party  had 
abandoned  the  intransigent  attitude  thus  far 
adopted  and  had  consented  to  act  on  the  terrain 
which  belongs  solely  to  the  bourgeois  governments. 
Our  presence,  too,  would  have  given  a  species  of 
sanction  to  the  formation  of  that  coalition  of  the  So- 
cial patriots  which  has  helped  to  ravage  the  nations 
during  the  war  and  which  now  would  like  both  to 
recover  its  lost  reputation  and  to  hinder  the  Social- 
ist Government  of  Moscow  from  fulfilling  the  revo- 
lutionary work  started  with  so  much  courage  and 
faith  by  the  Russian  workers.  The  pledges  that  we 
made  at  Zimmerwald  which  were  approved  at  Kien- 
thal  by  the  Fifteenth  Congress  of  our  party,  the  re- 
membrance of  the  enthusiastic  reception  given  by 
the  Italian  Socialists  to  the  Petrograd  Soviet  Com- 
mission, the  horror  we  have  of  the  reaction  of  the 
Berlin  Majority  Government,  all  these  are  insuper- 
able obstacles  which  forbid  the  Italian  Socialist 
Party  to  take  part  in  a  partial  meeting  of  parties  and 
groups  which  have  stood  solidly  behind  the  war  of 
the  bourgeois  governments  and  which  have  on  their 
conscience  the  double  murder  of  Karl  Liebknecht 
and  Rosa  Luxemburg. 

«The  Office  of  the  Secretary  could  not  lend  it- 
self to  this  obscure  game,  played  by  irresponsible 
elements.  ...  It  did  not  wish  to  have  the 
party  assume  even  indirectly  any  complicity  which 
was  repugnant  to  the  sentiments  of  that  free  and 
loyal  solidarity  which  the  Italian  Socialists  have 
always  professed  for  the  pioneers  and  heralds  of  the 
Social  Revolution.)) 

The  Corriere  d'ltalia  (Rome,  Catholic),  Febru- 
ary 12,  writes  on  the  « Value  of  the  Conference." 

«In  the  international  press  much  noise  is  being 
made  about  the  International  Socialist  Conference 
at  Berne.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  doubtless  ex- 
aggeration in  this.  The  proletariat  movement  which 
this  conference  should  represent  is  not,  we  think, 
what  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  and  it  is  not  what 
the  heads  of  international  Socialism  wish  to  make 
the  public  believe.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if,  among 
the  masses  the  Berne  delegates  pretend  to  represent, 
a  real  referendum  were  held,  seriously  and  with  full 
liberty,  results  would  be  obtained  which  would  make 
the  Berne  Conference  appear  in  a  far  different  light. 

«\Ve  close  by  repeating  that  an  unmerited  im- 
portance is  given  to  the  International  Socialist  Con- 
ference, which  serves  as  an  advertisement  for  it,  and 
brings  it  unexpected  profits.)) 

Leonardo  Azzarita  writes  in  the  Gazzetta  di  Ven- 
pzia,  February  10.  ((Against  the  Revolution.))  The 


article  appeared  in  Caffaro  (Genoa)  the  following 
day. 

«In  the  intentions  and  aims  of  its  organizers  the 
International  Socialist  Conference  at  Berne  wishes 
to  oppose  the  Inter-Allied  Preliminary  Peace  Con- 
ference at  Paris.  The  proletariat  Internationale  . 
.  .  wishes  to  arise  from  the  catastrophe  and  the 
hecatombs,  and  aims  at  opposing  the  Internationale 
of  the  Governments  and  Nations,  which,  according 
to  Wilson's  ideas,  will  be  the  product  of  the  labor- 
ious Paris  sessions. 

«And  then  ?  Then,  basing  our  assertion  on  the 
developments  at  the  Berne  Conference,  we  consider 
that  the  Socialist  Internationale  would  perform  only 
a  work  of  integration  regarding  the  action  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Nations.  This  is  especially  true,  inasmuch 
as  today,  in  the  light  of  the  formidable  problems  of 
national  and  international  economy,  the  interests  of 
the  productive  classes  are  being  consolidated  and  the 
working  class  does  not  appear  in  such  a  sharp  con- 
trast with  the  capitalists  and  business  men;  also,  be- 
cause today  one  great  international  solidarity  is  be- 
ing slowly  and  spontaneously  elaborated — at  Berne 
and  Paris— against  the  degenerations  of  revolution 
and  the  extremes  of  Socialism.  Leninism  is  a  source 
of  fear  not  only  for  England,  France,  America  and 
Italy,  but  even  for  the  German  Social  Republic,  and 
for  the  Socialists  of  all  hues  gathered  at  Berne. 
Viewed  from  this  angle,  the  usefulness  of  the  Berne 
Conference  is  very  great.    .    .  .» 

(Tempo,  Rome,  Socialist  tendencies,  February 

13): 

«For  the  present,  the  only  positive  fact  that  can 
be  placed  in  the  assets  of  the  Berne  Conference  is 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  provided  for  the  re- 
newal of  international  relations  between  the  Social- 
ists. And  a  second  remark  can  be  made  in  this  con- 
nection: questions  dependent  on  a  new  territorial 
order  were  only  slightly  discussed.  It  may  be  that 
this  was  the  result  of  an  apprehension  lest  the  har- 
mony, re-established  with  such  difficulty,  might  be 
broken.  .  .  .  But  perhaps  a  deeper  intuition  ex- 
ercised its  influence  in  this  matter.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment that  Socialism  is  full  of  hope  for  its  speedy 
realization,  it  must  regard  as  transitory  and  fallible 
the  arrangements  made  without  taking  it  into  con- 
sideration. 

«In  Paris,  the  Entente  plenipotentiaries  discuss 
and  listen  to  speeches.  They  do  not  decide.  They 
have  not  yet  conferred  with  their  conquered  ene- 
mies. .  .  .  The  peace  problem,  perhaps,  seems 
as  terrible  as  the  war  problem.  No  one  dares  to 
settle  it  resolutely.  Days,  weeks,  months  pass;  the 
nations  are  not  demobilizing.  A  great  uncertainty 
oppresses  one's  spirits.  What  is  to  be  the  result  of 
the  huge  Paris  academy?  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
Socialists  at  Berne  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
international  relations.    .    .  .» 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— SCANDINAVIAN 

The  International  Socialist  Conference  at  Berne 

The  Verdens  Gang  (Norwegian),  February  8, 
discusses  the  Berne  Congress  in  connection  with  the 
bitterness  in  the  English  and  French  press  toward 
the  Germans  and  the  seeming  total  lack  of  faith 
among  all  the  parties  concerned.  «When  will  this 
faith  begin?  In  a  few  years  or  in  a  generation? 
Does  anyone  suppose  that  the  coming  generation, 
which  has  inherited  all  of  its  fathers'  bitterness  and 
disappointment,  can  be  depended  upon  with 
more  assurance?    Or  shall  this,  with  the  question 
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of  faith,  become  a  question  of  etiquette?    If  so,  it 
will  be  a  costly  etiquette.)) 

Of  the  great  assemblies  in  Europe  today,  all  are 
discussing  the  same  questions;  yet  at  only  one  of 
these  assemblies,  namely  the  Congress  at  Berne,  are 
enemies  and  friends  discussing  the  same  questions. 
On  the  question  of  the  League  of  Nations,  it  has  al- 
ready expressed  itself  with  much  better  results  than 
the  Conference  at  Paris. 

((With  all  this  bitterness  one  cannot  but  be  glad 
when  one  sees  the  work  of  the  Congress'  at  Berne. 
Here  enemies  meet  for  the  first  time  without  being 
bound  by  the  cold  etiquette  which  reigns  at  the 
Headquarters  of  (Marshal  Foch  in  Spa.» 

The  Dagbladet  (Norwegian),  February  8,  also 
speaks  of  the  «real  work  of  peace  carried  on  at 
Berne  While  the  diplomatic  workers  in  Paris, 
with  Clemenceau  and  Wilson  in  the  center,  and 
I  loyd  George  in  a  clever  background,  are  busy,  the 
unrest  in  the  ranks  of  labor  is  increasing  in  Europe. 
This  does  not  mean  merely  that  the  Spartacus  Group 
in  Germany  and  the  transportation  men  m  England 
and  France  are  unruly.  The  demands  of  the  laborers 
arc  political  ones;  it  is  a  question  not  of  a  few  shil- 
lings and  francs  more  a  week,  but  a  question  of  a 
normal  working  day,  land  division  and  other  social 
reforms.  Strikes  are  easily  settled— the  community 
has  had  much  practice  in  that— but  the  difficulties 
are  political.  It  is  harder  to  deal  with  political 
strikes  than  with  economical  strikes. 

«The  Internationale,  this  generation's  night- 
mare, is  again  about  to  establish  itself.  But  all  are 
not  present.  The  Bolsheviks  arc  not  present,  tor 
they  do  not  believe  in  its  radicalism.  The  Ameri- 
cans are  not  present,  for  they  are  afraid  of  it.  Other- 
wise the  labor  of  the  world  is  represented  there  and 
well.  In  Berne  a  work  of  peace  is  being  constructed. 
Perhaps  it  may  once  again  be  in  vain,  but  if  it  is 
in  vain,  it  will  surely  be  one  of  the  last.» 

The  Social  Demokraten  (Norwegian),  January 
'>2  the  most  extreme  of  the  Scandinavian  labor  pa- 
pers, says  that  the  question  at  Berne  is  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  Congress  will  take  the  side  of  the 
social  revolution.  If  it  does  not  take  that  side,  it 
will  cease  to  represent  the  labor  party. 

«Two  conferences  will  be  opened  in  Berne  on 
Tanuary  27— one  political  and  one  professional.  The 
Commimistical  Party  in  Russia,  the  Left  Socialistic 
Party  in  Sweden  and  the  Swiss  Social  Democratic 
Party  have  declined  the  invitation.  The  German 
Independents,  the  Italian,  the  French  and  the  Nor- 
wegian Labor  Parties,  however,  will  attend,  al- 
though all  four  parties  stand  in  opposition  to  the 
conveners  of  the  Conference:  Henderson,  Thomas 
and  Vandervelde. 

«The  opposition  within  the  old  International 
Party  is  so  great  that  a  break  is  very  probable.  The 
position  of  the  International  Party  was  already  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  so  precarious,  that  many 
considered  it  broken.  There  was  still  further  rea- 
son for  believing  this  after  the  October  Revolution 
in  Russia  and  the  counter-revolutionary  policy  o :  the 
German  Right  Socialists,  the  culmination  of  which 
was  the  murder  of  Liebknecht  and  Luxemburg, 
which  has  put  another  stain  on  the  Internationale. 
Somebody  will  have  to  get  out  of  this  Conference. 
Who  it  will  be,  the  Conference  will  soon  show. 

«One  of  the  main  questions  is  the  Russian.  It 
the  Congress  had  been  held  immediately  after  cne 
armistice,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  taken  a  posi- 
tion aaainst  the  Russian  Revolution.  Braniings 


policy  had  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  very  large  sym- 
pathy among  the  Social  Democrats  in  Europe.  How- 
ever, this  is  now  changed.  Lately,  even  Henderson 
has  become  more  reasonable  and  Thomas  also.  11 
is  very  difficult  for  a  party  member  both  in  France 
and  England  at  the  present  time,  to  participate  in 
the  hostile  Bolshevist  conter-revolutionary  propa- 
ganda. The  laborers  place  themselves,  here  as 
everywhere  else,  on  the  side  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munists. 

(df  the  old  International  Party  shall  wake  again 
to  a  new  life,  it  must  do  the  same.  For  or  against 
the  social  revolution  in  Europe— that  will  be  the 
great  question  of  the  Congress  in  Berne.  If  the  Con- 
gress places  itself  against  the  revolution,  the  Inter- 
national Party  will  then  cease  to  represent  the  labor 
class.» 

The  Dagens  Nijheter  (Swedish,  Liberal),  Febru- 
ary 7.  writes:  «The  interest  in  the  Conference  at 
Paris'  pushes  the  Socialist  International  Congress 
at  Berne  somewhat  into  the  background.  The  fact 
is  that  the  revival  of  the  Internationale  has  not  oc- 
curred with  that  aplomb  and  clearness  which  was 
promised  while  the  nations  were  at  war.  The  plan 
to  assemble  an  International  Labor  Congress  at  the 
same  time  and  place  as  the  Peace  Conference,  ha<? 
to  be  given  up  before  an  honest  attempt  could  be 
made  to  do  it.  And  after  great  difficulties  when 
one  is  held  on  neutral  ground,  the  circle  of  brothers 
is  not  complete,  as  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  the 
United  States  have  refused  to  join. 

(dn  spite  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  gathering, 
the  Congress  at  Berne  is  the  first  practical  result  ot 
bringing  the  Socialists  from  the  warring  nations  into 
contact  with  one  another.  The  motives  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  three  countries  above  mentioned  are 
quite  different.  The  Americans  have  always  con- 
sidered the  merely  professional  point  of  view  of  la- 
bor; they  are  indifferent  to  the  political  aspect  of  the 
meeting'  at  Berne.  The  indignation  against  the 
Germans  is  so  strong  in  the  United  States  that  the 
labor  world  of  that  country  will  have  no  connection 
with  the  German  Socialists.  Clear  national  mo- 
tives have  played  a  part  in  the  Belgian  refusal  to 
take  part,  but  practical  viewpoints  have  also  en- 
tered The  Swiss  have  refused  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  Socialists  forgot  their  principles  during 
the  war  ...  so  the  Swiss  now  refuse  to  deal 
with  them." 

The  editorial  discusses  the  arguments  which 
took  place  between  the  German  and  Entente  Social- 
ists as  to  the  responsibility  for  the  war  and  says 
i  that  the  ((reconciliation  between  them  is  of  mterna- 
I  tional  importance.    Outside  of  that  question  are 
the  greater  questions  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
of  labor  legislation  at  the  Conference  in  Paris.  The 
speakers  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Socialist  Con- 
gress declared  that  the  Berne  Congress  shall  be  a 
^central  station),  which  will  safeguard  the  work  ot 
the  Paris  Conference.    The  American  and  English 
delegates  have  shown  a  willingness  at  least  to  listen 
to  the  proposals  of  the  workers  at  Berne;  but  Lloyd 
George's  invitation  to  Henderson  clearly  shows  that 
those  representatives  at  the  Berne  Congress  who 
would  be  willing  to  make  any  requests  ot  the  Pans 
Conference  would  be  received  not  as  ((controllers-' 
but  as  petitioners.    But  their  petition  need  not  on 
that  account  be  fruitless.    The  co-operation  of  the 
labor  representatives  seems  essential  to  the  repre- 
sentatives at  Paris  in  regard  to  the  numerous  ditti- 
cult  labor  questions. 

«The  different  countries  are  quite  divergent  in 
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their  opinions  on  the  questions  of  political  and  social 
development,  especially  in  regard  to  a  universal 
length  of  laboring  day,  wages  and  other  conditions. 
It  is  known  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
is  very  sceptical  in  regard  to  such  efforts,  in  the  fear 
that  it  will  lower  the  high  standard  of  living  of  the 
American  laborer.  It  seems  that  all  international 
labor  laws,  in  which  Wilson  will  no  doubt  take  an 
important  part,  will  be  taken  care  of  by  some  branch 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  This  branch  should  be  in 
constant  contact  with  the  conditions  of  the  labor 
world  and  could  perform  a  very  valuable  work  in 
all  nations.  But  it  may  be  questioned  if  the  profes- 
sional Internationale  which  will  be  assembled  in 
Amsterdam  within  a  short  time  will  not  be  better 
able  to  help  the  Peace  Conference  in  this  delicate 
question  than  the  Socialist  International  Congress 
now  meeting  in  Berne. » 

The  Svcnska  Dagbladet,  one  of  the  Swedish  Con- 
servative papers,  is  bitter  against  Socialism  in  any 
form,  and  on  February  7  publishes  a  very  sarcastic 
editorial  on  the  Congress  at  Berne.  «The  Socialist 
International  Conference  has  been  opened  in  Berne. 
Twenty-five  countries  either  at  present  are,  or  will 
be  represented.  The  United  States,  Belgium  and 
Switzerland,  however,  have  declined  to  participate. 
There  are  probably  national  or  nationalistic  reasons 
why  the  United  States  and  Belgium  have  refused  to 
take  part.  The  Left  Socialists  have  taken  the 
leadership  in  Switzerland  after  the  great  strike,  and 
these  decided  not  to  take  part  in  the  Conference, 
which  Social-Patriotic  conveners  have  started  in  the 
land  of  Zimmerwald.  The  Berne  Conference,  how- 
ever, is  mixed  enough  without  them.  Minority  and 
majority  Socialists  have  arrived  from  all  corners  of 
the  world,  and  the  discussion  about  Bolshevism 
shows  that  there  are  many  different  opinions.  The 
Internationale  does  not  present  itself  in  any  great 
strength,  though  this  may  appear  later  when  a  cer- 
tain question  has  been  settled. 

((Communion  has  been  impossible  to  any  large 
extent  before  the  (question  of  guilt,  has  been  set- 
tled, or  rather  has  been  discussed  and  finally  put 
away,  leaving  the  problem  exactly  where  it  was  be- 
fore* The  Allied  Socialists,  however,  and  first  of  all 
Mr.  Branting' s  friends,  the  French,  are  demanding 
that  the  German  Majority  Socialists  be  placed  be- 
fore the  court.  As  a  condition  for  a  renewal  of  in- 
tercourse with  the  German  Majority  Socialists,  some 
sort  of  punishment  must  be  meted  out  to  them  for 
their  conduct  at  the  outbreak  of,  and  also  during 
the  war,  before  they  can  again  take  up  their  sins  in 
the  Church  of  Marx.    In  order  to  remove,  as  far 


as  is  possible,  the  taste  of  national  animosity,  the 
aggressors,  who,  as  is  well  known,  fight  as  hard  for 
their  country  as  the  others  do  for  theirs,  try  to  pre- 
sent the  case  as  if  it  concerned  a  process  between 
the  Majority  and  Minority  Socialists  in  Germany, 
between  creditors  and  debtors.  However,  this  at- 
tempt is  badly  masked.  .  .  .  Kurt  Eisner,  the 
Galician  Jew,  helps  the  French  as  much  as  he  can, 
although  he  tries  to  put  them  in  a  conciliatory  mood 
toward  his  blind,  misled  people. 

«But  the  representatives  from  the  largest  party 
in  the  National  Assembly  are  waking  up  from  their 
hysterics,  which  was  the  result  of  defeat,  and  they 
will  not  be  the  ones  to  be  clad  in  sack-cloth  and 
ashes.  They  state  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
war  falls  on  many  parties  on  both  sides,  so  they  de- 
mand at  least  a  thorough  investigation  before  the 
sentence  falls.  Their  desire  to  open  up  wide  the 
archives  has  been  lessened,  however,  since  it  has 
been  found  that  the  Allies  do  not  wish  to  follow 
their  example;  but  they  declare  that  they  are  ready 
to  persuade  their  Government  to  present  all  its  docu- 
ments under  the  assumption  of  mutuality. 

«The  opposition,  conflicts  and  differences  in  the 
Congress  are  so  great  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  recon- 
cile them.  Frenchmen  of  Thomas'  type  will  hardly 
put  the  blame  on  civil  imperialism;  for  they  defend 
the  right  to  invoke  the  principle  of  national  defense 
either  for  their  own  benefit  or  for  that  of  their 
friends,  the  Bussians,  but  they  dispute  the  same  right 
on  the  part  of  the  Germans.  In  spite  of  the  memory 
of  the  murdered  Jaures,  who  till  the  last  protested 
against  the  dangerous  alliance  with  Bussia,  in  spite 
of  the  appearance  of  the  dangers  of  justice  under 
the  auspices  of  the  conquerors,  they  will,  in  spite  of 
this  and  more,  hardly  discuss  the  problems  as  the 
Germans  desire.    .    .  . 

«The  case  has  now  been  turned  over  to  a  com- 
mittee of  four  Allied  Socialists  and  four  Socialists 
from  the  Central  Powers.  It  looks  as  if  this  com- 
mittee will  have  altogether  too  little  time,  prob- 
ably only  one  day.  The  outer  world  manifests  slight 
interest  in  the  results  of  the  Congress  presided  over 
by  Branting.  He  is  now  the  highest  judge.  Prob- 
ably his  former  neutrality  will  be  felt  too  much  in 
this  high  post! 

«The  main  thing  for  him  and  his  colleagues  will 
be  not  so  much  to  discover  the  objective  historical 
truth  as  to  hold  together  with  the  help  of  reasonable 
laws  the  weakening  International  Party.  Branting 
stated  at  the  opening  of  the  Congress  that  Berne 
should  be  a  control  station  for  the  decisions  in  Paris. 
It  is  certain  that  several  such  control  stations  are 
needed.)) 
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The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 

The  Daily  Express,  February  15,  represents  the 
general  opinion  of  the  British  press  in  regard  to  the 
draft  of  the  Covenant  for  the  League  of  Nations 
when  it  calls  it  «one  of  the  most  important  docu- 
ments of  the  modern  world».  Whatever  the  situa- 
tion which  will  finally  result  from  the  Covenant  and 
whatever  the  ultimate  form  in  which  it  becomes  an 
operative  instrument,  the  British  papers  look  upon 
the  present  draft  as  an  enormously  important  step 
towards  the  prevention  of  future  wars.  The  Cove- 
nant follows  the  generally  accepted  lines  and  much 
satisfaction  is  found  in  the  similarity  of  its  structure 
to  the  schemes  projected  by  Englishmen  and  notably 
by  General  Smuts. 

The  crystallization  into  practical  form  of  the 
many  theories  which  have  been  evolved  in  regard  to 
the  League,  many  of  them  of  an  almost  fanciful 
nature,  is  considered  by  many  papers  as  no  mean 
achievement.  Thus  far  comparatively  little  detailed 
discussion  or  criticism  of  the  Covenant  has  ap- 
peared, although  many  papers  outline  its  terms  and 
draw  particular  attention  to  certain  features  of  it 
about  which  criticism  is  likely  to  center.  Among 
those  particularly  noted  are  the  voting  strength  of 
the  members  of  the  League  and  the  admission  of 
new  states.  The  omission  of  any  definite  plan  for 
the  reduction  of  armaments  is  looked  upon  as  par- 
ticularly wise,  for  it  is  admittedly  one  of  the  most 
difficult  questions  to  be  solved. 

The  Times,  February  15,  in  commenting  on  the 
Covenant  says:  «Those  who  thought  that  the  League 
of  Nations  was  only  a  project  of  international  ami- 
ability will  change  their  minds  when  they  read  the 
Covenant  published  today.  They  will  realize  that 
the  Conference  is  in  deadly  earnest  and  that  the 
whole  project  is  one  that  will  make  history — we 
hope  a  happier  history  than  that  of  the  last  four 
years.  .  .  Peace  and  its  preservation  have  been 
brought  down  from  the  clouds;  what  is  more,  peace 
in  this  Covenant  is  for  the  first  time  equipped  with 
thunders  of  its  own.»  The  Times  is  gratified  to  note 
that  Article  19  of  the  Covenant  which  expounds  the 
mandatory  principle  « might  almost  be  taken  as  an 
exposition  of  the  principles  animating  the  relations 
of  Great  Britain  with  India  and  the  Dominions. 
That  the  Dominions  are  in  this  document  recognized 
as  known  before  the  world  is  also  a  fact  of  profound 
significance  in  the  history  of  these  relations. »  After 
outlining  the  general  construction  of  the  League  and 
commenting  on  the  practical  results  of  the  various 
clauses,  the  Times  concludes  its  editorial:  «The 
Covenant  will  be  found,  the  more  it  is  examined,  to 
go  deeper  into  the  causes  of  war  and  to  do  more  for 
their  removal  than  anyone  expected.  We  venture 
to  say  that  it  is  the  most  important  international 
document  ever  published,  and  one  which,  if  it  is 
worked  in  the  spirit  of  its  founders,  will  exercise  a 
permanent  influence  for  good  on  the  future  of  the 
human  raee.» 

The  Political  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  writ- 
ing in  that  paper  on  the  same  date,  looks  upon  the 
Covenant  as  «a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  peoples. 


and  while  it  is  in  many  ways  philosophical,  it  will 
have  an  extremely  important  and  practical  bearing 
upon  the  daily  life  of  generations  to  come.  ...  A 
perusal  of  the  Covenant  .  .  .  ought  to  convince 
most  people  that  the  League  of  Nations'  Committee 
has  avoided  the  two  dangers  of  trying  to  do  too 
much  and  of  achieving  too  little.  The  document 
shows  that  a  deal  of  common  sense  has  been  used  in 
its  drafting,  and  it  is  a  very  effective  application  of 
ideals  to  matters  of  fact.» 

The  Daily  Chroniele,  February  15,  finds  that  the 
League  of  Nations'  Covenant  ((contains  no  sur- 
prises*), and  is  «a  very  hopeful  and  satisfactory  ren- 
dering of  the  conclusions,  to  which  opinion  through- 
out the  Allied  world  is  coming  round. »  The  Daily 
Mail  of  the  same  date  hopes  that  the  Covenant 
«marks  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  political  life. 
The  question  of  preventing  war  is  brought  down 
from  the  air  and  translated  into  definite  terms.  The 
general  effect  is  to  extend  the  present  Alliance  of 
free  nations  under  the  immediate  control  of  (the 
Big  Five>  ....  A  covenant  is  based  on  the  faith 
of  its  members  which  has  stood  the  stern  test  of  war. 
.  .  .  The  League  has  the  undoubted  merit  of  ren- 
dering it  immensely  dangerous  for  robber  nations 
to  leap  upon  their  neighbors.))  The  Daily  Mail  not  : 
that  improvements  will  doubtless  be  made  later  in 
matters  of  detail,  ((but  the  general  outline  will  ev- 
erywhere be  received  with  sympathy.  It  represents 
a  noble  effort  to  achieve  a  great  ideal. » 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  February  15,  congratu- 
lates the  Commission  on  having  arrived  ((unani- 
mously at  their  great  result;  and  also  on  what  must 
be  considered,  as  these  things  go,  the  rapid  accom- 
plishment of  their  task.))  The  provisions  are  very 
much  as  this  paper  anticipated.  In  an  editorial  on 
the  subject  it  outlines  the  main  features  of  the  pro- 
ject and  notes  particularly  the  wisdom  of  the  Com- 
mission in  only  laying  down  the  broadest  of  g  neral 
principles  in  regard  to  the  ((thorny  problem  of  the 
reduction  of  arniaments».  In  many  respects  the 
Covenant  in  the  opinion  of  the  Daily  Telegraph 
(provides  no  more  than  a  sketch  of  the  Covenant 
which  will  ultimately  form  the  basis  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  it  leaves  the  question  of  the  working 
out  in  practice  where  it  was.  But  it  is  a  sound  be- 
ginning, and  who  makes  such  a  beginning  is  said  to 
have  half  his  task  accomplished.)) 

The  test  of  the  Covenant  will  be  in  the  future, 
according  to  the  Daily  Express,  February  15,  when 
<(its  capacity  to  prevent  war»  is  demonstrated.  In 
regard  to  the  construction  of  the  scheme,  this  paper 
finds  that  many  of  the  «extreme  ideas  with  which 
the  League  was  cumbered  in  its  early  stages  of  de- 
velopment have  been  toned  down.  .  .  .  Taken  al- 
together, the  Covenant  is  one  pregnant  with  good 
for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world.  It  has 
justified  the  labor  spent  on  it,  and  in  its  modified 
form  it  is  an  indication  that  President  Wilson  has 
learned  a  great  deal  since  he  came  to  Europe. » 

The  Observer,  February  16,  deprecates  what  it 
considers  the  haste  with  which  the  Covenant  was 
formed.  It  «was  composed  throughout  in  a  hurry 
little  suited  to  a  work  intended  to  influence  the  age.» 
Nevertheless,  it  calls  the  Covenant  ((remarkable,  but 
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as  to  whether  it  can  be  called  great  will  entirely  de- 
pend upon  what  further  things  are  achieved  or 
omitted,  either  in  the  closing  phase  of  the  Congress  i 

or  in  the  subsequent  first  phase  of  the  League 
of  Nations  itself.»  Meanwhile  the  Observer  urges 
«all  those  who  desire  a  better  and  safer  world  not  to 
give  way  to  heedless  eulogy  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished, considerable  as  it  is,  but  to  realize  that  ev- 
erything vital  is  still  to  do.»  This  paper  points  out 
what  it  considers  « three  profound  defects  in  the 
draft.  First,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  solve  either 
the  German  or  Russian  problems.  .  .  .  Secondly, 
the  lesser  states  are  not  sufficiently  regarded.  .  .  . 
Thirdly,  and  above  all,  there  is  an  astounding  omis- 
sion. The  economic  factors  in  the  causes  and  cure 
of  international  war — factors  which  did  as  much  as 
anything  to  bring  about  Armageddon— are  practi- 
cally ignored.)) 

The  Morning  Post,  February  15,  is  inclined  to  be 
more  critical  than  many  of  the  other  papers.  The 
cloudiness  of  the  verbiage  of  the  Covenant  «is  an 
appropriate  symbol  of  the  loftiness  of  its  purpose. 
Rut  that,  perhaps,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  circum- 
stances of  haste  in  which  it  had  to  be  written  if  it 
was  to  find  a  place  in  the  President's  portmanteau. 
It  is  based,  as  we  have  to  admit,  upon  a  franchise  of 
military  and  naval  power.    That  is  to  say,  the  five 
nations  which  have  counted  for  most  in  this  war  in 
a  military  and  naval  sense  are  to  be  in  a  majority  on 
the  Executive  Council,  while  all  the  other  members 
of  the  League  are  to  unite  in  selecting  a  minority. 
.   .   .   This  recognition  of  military  and  naval  power 
must  be  somewhat  disturbing  to  those  of  us  who 
look  for  permanent  peace  as  a  result  of  this  Cove- 
nant, for  it  is  obvious  that  the  most  pacific  Power - 
as,  for  example,  China,  where  the  soldier  is  held  in 
contempt — has  the  smallest  representation.  More- 
over, it  is  obvious  that  arms  and  the  readiness  to  use 
them  in  a  common  cause  has  constituted  the  sole 
claim  to  eminence  in  this  constitutional  hierarchy.)) 
The  Morning  Post  continues  a  somewhat  lengthy 
editorial  along  these  same  lines,  ending  its  criticism 
as  follows:  <dn  other  words,  the  pursuit  of  justice  as 
between  nations  is  a  fallacy:  the  fate  of  nations  is 
decided  by  strength — in  industry,  in  production,  in 
population,  and  no  doubt  also  in  spirit.   This  objec- 
tion, we  fear,  undermines  and  blows  skywards  the 
whole  majestic  edifice,  so  we  shall  not  press  it,  for 
fear  we  might  disturb  the  universal  complacency 
which  such  "an  achievement  merits. »    On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  Morning  Post  states  that  with 
equal  fairness  the  framers  «of  this  remarkable  in- 
strument)) may  be  congratulated  on  one  or  two 
points.  «The  first  is  that  it  does  not  commit  the  folly 
of  trying  to  create  an  International  force.    It  does 
not  propose,  for  example,  to  appropriate  the  Rritish 
Navy  as  a  weapon  of  the  League.    And  the  other  is 
that  it  achieves  a  remarkable  likeness  in  several 
main  respects  to  our  old  and  trusty  friend  the  En- 
tente, enlarged  and  consolidated  by  the  formal  entry 
of  the  United  States.    If  it  does  not  give  us  an  ef- 
fectual means  of  preventing  war,  it  gives  us  at  least 
what  we  hope  and  trust  may  be  a  solid  alliance  be- 
tween the  five  Powers  which  count  upon  our  side- 
France,  Italy,  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  the  Rrit- 
ish Empire.   And  that  in  itself  is  no  mean  achieve- 
ment in  the  cause  of  peace.» 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  February  15,  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  terms  «of  this  great  in- 
ternational treaty,  as  when  adopted  it  will  become)) 
are  not  as  yet  necessarily  final  and  it  hopes  in  some 
respects  they  will  be  amended.    In  reviewing  the 


terms  of  the  present  draft,  the  Guardian  draws  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  «the  permanent  body  which 
is  to  transact  this  business  is  to  be  the  Secretariat,  a 
purely  official  body,  with  a  Secretary  General  who 
will  nominate  the  members  of  the  Secretariat,  sub- 
ject of  course  to  the  approval  of  the  Council.  .  .  . 
In  other  words  ...  we  stand  a  good  chance  of 
getting  a  League  of  Nations  run  not  by  the  peoples 
but  by  the  officials.  It  would  be  a  poor  exchange 
and  one  which  we  trust  may  yet  be  avoided.  Rut 
the  defect  is  one  which  cannot  be  overlooked,  and 
when  the  President  comes  back  from  America  we 
trust  that  the  constitution  of  the  League  may  be  sub- 
ject to  somewhat  searching  revision.))  On  the  whole, 
from  the  Guardian's  point  of  view,  the  Covenant 
((corresponds  with  all  the  hopes  that  have  been 
founded  on  it.» 

The  Daily  News,  February  15,  also  considers  the 
draft  as  «one  of  the  most  momentous  documents 
ever  published  to  the  world)).  The  Daily  News  is 
particularly  gratified  that  the  world  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  and  discuss  the  project  before  it 
is  finally  adopted.  «It  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
League  of  Nations  that  it  should  be  a  League  of  Peo- 
ples and  not  of  Governments,  and  it  can  never  ob- 
tain the  commanding  authority  essential  to  it,  unless 
both  the  principles  on  which  it  rests,  and  the  con- 
crete interpretation  of  those  principles  in  a  written 
constitution,  have  obtained  the  deliberate  and  in- 
telligent endorsement  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
The  material  for  examination  and  discussion  is  now 
available.  The  discussion  must  be  free  and  frank, 
but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  of  high  importance  that 
it  should  be  responsible  and  constructive.      .  . 

«There  can  be  no  infallible  proof  of  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  League  till  it  is  actually  in  being  and 
at  work,  but  the  Paris  draft  is  in  itself  a  convincing 
answer  to  those  critics  who  saw  in  the  whole  con- 
ception of  the  League  merely  a  dream  of  amiable 
idealists.  It  is  manifest  that  the  League  is  a  pro- 
foundly practical  proposition,  which,  though  it  may 
not  abolish  war  in  a  week,  will  beyond  all  question 
make  so  smooth  the  way  of  peace  and  so  hard  the 
path  of  war  that  the  fear  of  impending  hostilities 
will  immediately  be  lifted  from  the  earth.))  Several 
points  for  discussion  such  as  the  entry  of  new  na- 
tions into  the  League  and  the  voting  powers  ot  the 
various  elements  are  noted  by  this  paper.  ((Mean- 
while,)) it  continues,  «the  scheme  as  a  whole  must  be 
unreservedly  welcomed  as  the  greatest  instrument 
ever  forged  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  ot  the 
world.)) 

ALLIED  PRESS— FRENCH 

The  Effect  of  the  War  on  the  Population  of 

France 

Rehind  all  the  great  problems— military,  eco- 
nomic, social  and  moral— which  today  face  the 
!  French  nation,  there  looms  a  grim  spectre  whose 
figure  resembles  Nemesis  and  whose  name  is  De- 
population.  Whether  its  presence  is  to  be  ascribed 
principally  to  modern  materialism  or  to  the  physical 
!  exhaustion  consequent  upon  at  least  three  centuries 
of  tremendous  military  effort,  may  be  left  to  histo- 
1  nans    The  important  political  fact  is  its  existence 
i  and  its  growth— now  spurred  and  quickened  by  the 
ravages  of  the  latest  of  great  French  wars.   It  is  a 
terrible  and  a  tragic  spectre.   It  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  it  visits  each  great  French  leader- 
whether  he  live  in  tent  or  chateau. 

Refore  the  war,  when  the  French  were  playing 
their  last  military  card  in  the  Three  Years'  Service 
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Law,  the  gravity  of  the  situation  was  widely  known 
and  fully  understood.  It  was,  indeed,  evident  to  the 
most  superficial  reader  of  statistics.  For  example, 
in  1821  France  had  a  population  of  30,461,875;  Ger- 
many, as  subsequently  defined  by  the  boundaries  of 
the  German  Empire  of  1871,  had  slightly  over  25,- 
000,000;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  20,893,584;  Italy, 
slightly  over  19.000,000;  and  the  United  States,  ap- 
proximately 10,000,000.  Fifty  years  later,  in  1871, 
France,  having  lost  Alsace-Lorraine,  had  36,102,921 ; 
Germany,  41,058,792;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  31,- 
484,661 ; "Italy,  26,801,000;  and  the  United  States,  ap- 
proximately 39,000,000.  By  1911  the  situation  had 
grown  much  worse;  France  numbered  39,601,509; 
Germany,  anproximately  65,000,000;  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  45,221,615;  Italy,  34,671,377;  and  the 
United  States,  over  92,000,000. 

Regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  percentage  of 
decennial  increase,  the  contrast  between  France  and 
the  above-named  Great  Powers  is  even  more  strik- 
ing. In  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century  the 
population  of  France  increased  by  less  than  two  per 
cent;  while  during  the  same  period  Germany  had 
swelled  her  numbers  by  14  per  cent,  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  had  increased  by  9.1  per  cent;  Italy,  by 
11  per  cent;  and  the  United  States,  by  about  21  per 
cent.  Between  1811  and  1820  the  average  annual 
surplus  of  births  over  deaths  in  France  was  5.7  per 
thousand  of  population;  between  1851  and  1860  it 
was  2.4;  and  between  1881  and  1885,  it  was  but  1.6. 

Thus,  in  1914,  France  alone  remained  practi- 
cally stationary  in  population,  amidst  friends  and 
rivals  which  were  rapidly  multiplying  their  human 
resources. 

Since  the  close  of  hostilities  there  have  been  oc- 
casional signs  of  disquietude  in  the  French  press 
with  regard  to  the  future  of  the  race.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  French  absolute  losses  in  killed  and  miss- 
ing— together  totalling  approximately  1,400,000  (a 
figure  about  400,000  less  than  the  total  population  of 
Alsace-Lorraine)— has  stimulated  the  anxiety.  The 
printed  articles  on  the  question  have  been  compara- 
tively few  and  have  done  little  beyond  express  the 
belief  that  ((something  must  be  done».  It  has  re- 
mained for  the  Matin,  February  17,  to  expose  the 
real  situation  in  its  full  seriousness.  The  Matin's 
article,  which  is  quoted  in  its  entirety,  brings  out 
very  clearly  and  for  the  first  time  the  tremendous 
decline  in  the  birth  rate  throughout  the  country  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  this 
decline  has  been  greater  in  France  than  in  the  other 
belligerent  countries,  and,  consequently,  that  France 
is  much  worse  off  than  ever  before.  The  Matin,  as 
usual,  presents  facts  and  data  without  advocating  a 
policy.   Its  article  follows: 

«The  war  has  cost  France  more  than  3,000,000 
inhabitants.  That  is  the  lesson  taught  us  by  pub- 
lished statistics  when  properly  interpreted.  If  a 
census  is  taken  at  the  end  of  1919,  as  will  probably 
be  the  case,  there  will  no  longer  be  found  in  France 
39,000.000  people  (of  whom  1,000,000  are  foreigners), 
but  34  or  35,000,000  Frenchmen.  In  other  words 
France  has  suffered  the  loss  of  a  population  greater 
than  that  of  our  five  Norman  departments,  with  the 
addition  of  the  departments  of  the  Mayenne  and  of 
Eure-et-Loir. 

«Here  is  how  this  alarming  conclusion  is 
reached:  M.  Abrami  announced  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  that  according  to  the  General  Staff,  1,071,- 
300  soldiers  had  perished.  However  enormous  and 
tragic  this  figure  may  be  (and  there  must  be  added 


to  it  almost  the  entire  number  of  314,000  <  missing  >), 
it  constitutes  only  the  lesser  part  of  our  losses. 
There  must  be  added  the  births  which  have  been 
prevented  by  the  war,  because  their  absence  will 
make  itself  felt  for  more  than  60  years  and  will  con- 
tribute to  the  weakening  of  the  nation's  greatness 
and  power. 

«Here  are  the  figures: 

Number  of  Births  and  Deaths  in  77  Departments 

(There  is  no  information  as  to  the  10  invaded 
departments) 


Living  Births. 

1914    594,222 

1915    387,806 

1916   315,087 

1917    343,310 


Deaths. 

647,549 
655,146 
607,742 
613,148 


Difference. 

-  53,327 
—267,310 
—292,655 
—269,838 


Total  (1914-1917)  1,640,425      2,523,585  -883,160 

«Thus  the  number  of  deaths  exceeds  the  number 
of  births  by  883,160.  This  is  not  due  to  the  rise  in  the 
death  rate;  it  is  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  1913,  a 
normal  year.  But  the  birth  rate  has  fallen  to  half 
its  ordinary  figure,  already  so  unhappily  insufficient. 

«These  statistics  do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  be- 
cause they  do  not  include  the  figures  for  the  10  in- 
vaded departments.  These  10  departments  includ- 
ed, in  peace  time,  6,523,255  inhabitants.  A  certain 
number  of  these  unfortunate  people  took  refuge  in 
other  parts  of  the  country;  statistics  place  this  num- 
ber at  1,200,000.  The  births  and  the  deaths  among 
these  1,200,000  are  counted  in  the  above  figures.  But 
5,323,000  others  remained  under  the  harsh  yoke  of 
the  enemy,  deprived  of  everything  and  subjected  to 
most  execrable  sufferings.  We  do  not  know  the 
death  rate,  which  must  have  been  terrible,  nor  the 
birth  rate,  which  must  have  been  extremely  reduced. 
Let  us  suppose,  however  (in  order  not  to  be  accused 
of  the  slightest  exaggeration),  that  their  fate  has 
been  the  same  as  our  own;  a  simple  calculation 
shows  that  the  population  in  these  10  departments 
must  have  been  diminished  by  8,000  during  1914  and 
by  43,000  during  each  of  the  following  years.  That 
is  to  say,  there  must  have  been  a  diminution  of  about 
320,000  for  all  France  during  each  of  the  three  ter- 
rible years  (1915, 1916  and  1917). 

<(But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  no  figures  for  1918, 
but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  they  must  be  similar  to 
those  of  the  three  years  1915-1917,  that  is  to  say  they 
will  show  a  loss  of  about  320,000  people.  The  same 
will  be  true,  evidently,  for  the  year  1919,  because  the 
birth  rate  will  hardly  increase  before  the  beginning 
of  1920,  To  recapitulate:  we  find  a  loss  of  slightly 
more  than  3,000,000.  There  must  be  added  our  pris- 
oners who  died  in  Germany  from  privation  and  ill 
treatment.  Their  number  is  unfortunately  not  negli- 
gible. It  has  not  yet  been  published.  Accordingly, 
we  will  find  the  total  loss  hardly  less  than  3,500,000. 

«The  loss  is  enormous.  It  is  the  more  lament- 
able in  that  it  will  make  itself  felt  for  many  years. 
The  war  has  killed  the  flower  of  the  French  popula- 
tion; the  future  birth  rate  will  be  fatally  lowered 
(unless  polygamy  be  instituted,  as  certain  Germans 
have  had  the  audacity  to  propose  with  respect  to 
their  own  country!).  Moreover,  the  deficit  in  births 
during  the  years  of  the  war  will  be  felt  for  more 
than  half  a  century. 

«In  every  country,  even  neutral,  there  is  to  be 
I  noted  a  certain  increase  in  the  death  rate  and  a  cer- 
I  tain  decrease  in  the  birth  rate.   But  no  country  has 
suffered  so  severely  as  France. 
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((This  is  shown  by  the  following  figures: 
Number  of  Births  for  1,000  Inhabitants 

1911-1913  1915-1916 


France   19  10 

England  and  Wales   24  21 

Netherlands    28  26 

Denmark   26  24 

Norway   29  25 

Sweden   24  21 

Spain    31  29 

German  cities  of  over  15,000 

inhabitants   28  17 


«Ten  births  for  1,000  inhabitants.  Such  is  the 
rate  for  the  France  of  today!  Never  was  it  more 
necessary  to  take  radical  measures,  however  harsh 
they  may  be,  to  counteract  this  deficiency. 

«Many  have  been  proposed.  (  All  of  them  must 
be  adopted,)  as  Jules  Simon  said  at  the  close  of  his 
life,  (in  order  not  to  overlook  the  most  efficacious.)  » 

ALLIED  PRESS— ITALIAN 

Demobilization 

Italian  public  opinion  has  been  much  interested 
in  the  question  of  demobilization.  The  press  has 
mentioned  some  features  of  the  Government's  plan 
of  action,  but  the  information  was  incomplete.  It 
seems  that  the  Council  of  Ministers  has  now  fully 
decided  on  its  program,  and  that  the  Minister  of 
War,  General  Caviglia,  decided  to  explain  this  pro- 
gram in  person  in  an  interview  granted  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Italian  press.  This  exposition  was 
made  on  the  morning  of  February  12,  all  the  impor- 
tant papers  being  represented.  The  Corriere  delta 
Sera  (Milan,  Liberal),  February  13,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  interview: 

«There  was  much  discussion,))  said  the  Minis- 
ter, «as  to  whether  the  demobilization  should  be 
made  by  classes  or  categories.  Each  method  has  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  But  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  know  that  the  troops  understand  and  want 
only  one  kind  of  demobilization — demobilization  by 
class — and  they  are  right.  This  plan  is  the  most 
just  and  the  most  democratic.  Any  other  plan  gives 
rise  to  differences  in  treatment  which  the  soldier 
does  not  want.  All  of  us  have  the  same  duties  to 
the  country,  and  all  of  us  have  the  same  rights;  there 
is  no  reason  why  all  of  us  should  not  be  treated  in 
the  same  way.  Naturally,  we  had  to  modify  this 
disposition  by  granting  exemptions,  which  have 
their  disadvantages,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
substantially  conduced  to  a  renewal  of  the  coun- 
try's normal  life. 

«Up  to  the  present,  officers  have  been  dis- 
charged more  slowly  than  the  enlisted  men.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  was  due  to  the  necessity  of 
having  officers  for  more  than  500,000  Austrians  as 
well  as  for  400,000  repatriated  Italian  prisoners. 
By  the  discharge  of  the  officers  of  the  1880  class, 
now  under  way,  and  of  those  of  the  classes  1881- 
1881,  which  will  be  effected  soon,  we  shall  within  a 
short  time  find  ourselves  in  a  position  to  release 
simultaneously  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  same 
class. 

((Apropos  of  officers  who  are  university  stu- 
dents, it  will  be  well  to  repeat  that  they  are  numer- 
ous, and  the  youngest.lt  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  lib- 
erate all  of  them  without  doing  detriment  to  other 
categories,  which  are  older,  and  which  comprise 
professional  men  and  fathers  of  families  who  have 
suffered  more  by  the  war.    However,  during  March 


I  hope  to  be  able  to  concentrate  all  students  in  the 
places  their  respective  universities  are  situated,  and 
with  the  facilities  which  the  Minister  of  Instruction 
will  approve,  to  enable  them  to  register  in  order  to 
take  the  examinations. 

«As  to  the  soldiers,  the  reasons  are  known 
which  led  to  the  discharge  of  the  class  of  1900.  How- 
ever, in  all  other  cases  the  order  of  demobilization 
will  be  according  to  the  age  of  the  class.  Many 
would  like  to  have  preference  given  to  the  classes 
1889-1893,  which  have  seen  a  longer  period  of  active 
service.  This  would  conflict  with  the  plan  adopted, 
which  is  justified,  too,  by  the  fact  that,  the  older  a 
class  is,  the  greater  is  the  number  of  family,  pro- 
fessional and  social  interests  which  must  be  safe- 
guarded. 

((A  question  stressed  by  many  of  the  papers  is 
the  discharge  of  generals  and  higher  officers  who 
had  been  called  back  to  active  service.  I  think  that 
the  press  is  very  hard  on  these  officers,  and  perhaps 
even  a  little  unjust.  They  are  old  soldiers  who  have 
always  done  their  duty  in  the  manner  that  the  cir- 
cumstances demanded.  Certainly,  many  of  them 
would  have  preferred  to  go  to  the  advanced  zone 
to  fight,  rather  than  to  fill  the  positions  given  them, 
in  which  they  have,  nevertheless,  helped  to  keep  the 
military  organization  efficient  and  to  win  the  war. 

«But,  as  is  only  natural,  the  condition  of  the 
budget  has  also  been  a  source  of  concern  to  me,  and 
I  have  tried  to  liberate  the  majority  of  these  officers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  whereas  on  January  18  there 
were  in  service  152  generals  who  had  been  replaced 
on  the  active  list,  today  provision  has  been  made,  to 
release  98  of  them.  Fifty-four  remain;  14  of  these 
are  under  the  orders  of  General  Headquarters,  and 
will  be  discharged  as  soon  as  they  again  come  under 
the  control  of  the  Ministry.  The  other  40  are  serv- 
ing on  Commissions  which  in  a  very  few  weeks  will 
have  finished  their  work.  On  account  of  the  change 
in  personnel,  their  substitution  at  present  would  de- 
lay the  dissolution  of  these  Commissions,  with  a 
loss  infinitely  greater  than  the  advantage  that  would 
be  gained  by  their  immediate  discharge. 

(dn  connection  with  the  discharge  of  higher 
officers,  the  proportions  are  about  the  same  as  those 
mentioned  for  the  generals;  but  a  greater  part  of 
these  officers  is  found  in  the  war  zone.  They  can 
be  discharged  onlv  by  degrees,  as  General  Head- 
quarters are  able  to  do  without  them.  But  for  many 
of  them  also,  it  will  be  proper  in  the  interest  of  a 
prompt  demobilization  to  wait  until  the  services  in 
which  they  are  employed  are  suppressed.  This  sup- 
pression will  take  place  as  soon  as  possible,  because, 
as  a  result  of  die  cessation  of  military  operations, 
the  functions  fulfilled  by  many  of  them  no  longer 
exist.)) 

The  Minister  then  spoke  of  the  date  at  which 
it  would  be  possible  to  demobilize  the  classes  still 
under  arms.  He  remarked  that  too  frequently  the 
public  gives  proof  that  it  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
demobilization  does  not  depend  solely  on  the  Min- 
ister of  War. 

«Three  essential  elements  of  the  problem,))  he 
continued,  «are  particularly  outside  the  sphere  of 
its  control:  First,  the  contingent  which  must  re- 
main under  arms  until  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and 
which  must  be  determined  by  the  Paris  Conference. 
Second,  the  preparation  of  the  social  conditions 
which  are  necessary  to  enable  the  country  to  re- 
absorb the  discharged  men  without  rendering  acute 
the  phenomenon  of  lack  of  work  already  felt  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  country.  Third,  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  the  transportation  conditions,  which,  lor 
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the  present,  do  not  permit  of  a  daily  intensity  of 
railway  movement  greater  than  4,000  men  in  the  ter- 
ritorial zone  and  8,000  in  the  zone  of  operations. 
A  simple  arithmetical  calculation  shows  clearly 
that  the  Ministry  of  War  finds,  for  the  time  being, 
more  rapid  demobilization  quite  impossible. 

«However,  the  Government  is  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  eliminate  these  obstacles  by  rap- 
idly preparing  the  execution  of  important  public 
works,  which  will  occupy  a  very  large  number  of 
woikmen,  and  by  daily  bettering  the  transportation 
situation.  Today,  in  both  these  fields,  such  com- 
forting signs  of  amelioration  are  noticed,  that  we 
can  hope  in  the  near  future  to  quicken  the  rate 
with  which  the  demobilization  has  thus  far  been 
carried  on.» 

Some  of  the  remarks  of  General  Caviglia  (e.  g., 
the  reference  to  the  1900  class)  become  clearer  in 
the  light  of  some  prior  dispositions  taken  by  the 
Government. 

The  Stephani  Agency,  February  6,  announced 
that  the  1900  class  was  to  be  discharged.  «The  Min- 
.  istry  of  War  has  decided  to  discharge  the  1900  class 
in  order  to  hasten  the  return  to  the  regulations  exist- 
ing in  peace  time,  according  to  which  male  citizens 
were  called  to  the  army  only  on  the  completion  of 
their  20th  year.  This  *  regulation  was  passed  for 
various  reasons.  A  most  important  reason  was  the 
necessity  of  waiting  until  the  young  men  had 
reached  their  full  physical  development  and  had  at- 
tained the  intellectual  and  moral  maturity  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  performance  of  the  military 
service,  after  having  finished  the  period  of  appren- 
ticeship between  the  ages  of  18  and  20  required  by 
almost  all  trades. 

«Now  that  the  superior  exigencies  of  the  war 
no  longer  demand  it,  we  could  not  continue  the  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  without  causing  great 
harm  in  a  social  way.  Once  the  necessity  of  re- 
turning to  normal  methods  established,  the  im- 
mediate discharge  of  the  1900  class,  besides  being 
of  benefit  to  the  general  interests  of  the  country, 
will  also  be  of  benefit  to  the  future  organic  needs 
of  the  army. 

«The  young  men  of  the  1900  class,  returned  at 
once  to  their  professional  noviceship,  and  easily  ab- 
sorbed by  the  country  because  they  are  sons  of 
families,  can  be  called  anew  to  the  army  when  their 
regular  time  has  arrived.  By  their  recall,  we  can 
fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  classes  discharged 
in  the  meantime,  and  in  this  way  we  can  make  sure 
that  the  army  will  have,  even  in  the  future,  the  con- 
tingent that  will  be  deemed  necessary,  without  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  the  exceptional  measure  of 
calling  (-lasses  before  their  time.  The  1900  class, 
the  largest  of  all  the  classes  at  present  under  arms, 
is  almost  all  in  the  country,  not  far  from  the  various 
recruiting  stations,  employed  in  territorial  works 
which  can  be  done  by  other  troops  who  are  in  the 
territory,  and  by  troops  already  returned  from  the 
front.  It  is  the  class  which  can  be  discharged  with 
the  greatest  advantage  to  the  Treasury,  and  with 
the  least  use  of  transportation.  Consequently,  for 
these  reasons  also,  the  measure  seems  opportune. 

«We  will  commence  discharging  February  20. 
Officers  of  this  class  serving  in  their  first  appoint- 
ment, and  students  of  this  class  who  are  in  Officers' 
Training  Schools,  will  be  delayed  in  being  dis- 
charged. For  these,  the  delay  will  be  compensated 
by  the  advantage  they  will  have  of  being  recalled  to 
the  army  as  officers,  when  the  occasion  arrives.)) 


On  the  same  date,  the  Stephani  Agency  issued 
the  following  statement: 

«In  favor  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  dis- 
charged from  the  service,  the  following  provisions 
had  already  been  adopted: 

«For  Officers:  (1)  Insurance  policy  to  com- 
batants after  January  1,  1918.  (2)  On  discharge, 
a  sum  of  money  equal  to  2  months'  pay  for  the 
first  year  of  service,  plus  1  month's  pay  for  each 
successive  yeaar.  (State  employees  and  pensioners 
are  excluded.)  (3)  250  lire  as  clothing  allowance. 
(4)  Free  passage  for  the  expatriated,  with  travel 
allowance  for  the  days  spent  journeying  on  the  na- 
tional territory,  and  an  allowance  of  15  lire  a  day  for 
each  day  of  travel  on  foreign  soil.  (5)  Reduction 
in  fare  for  the  officer's  family,  from  the  officer's 
actual  place  of  residence  to  the  place  chosen. 

«For  Enlisted  Men:  (1)  Insurance  policy  to 
combatants  after  January  1,  1918.  (2)  Gift  of  some 
civilian  clothes.  (3)  Free  passage  to  the  expatriated, 
with  travel  allowance  for  days  spent  journeying  on 
the  national  territory,  and  a  sum  of  5  lire  a  day 
for  every  day  of  travel  on  foreign  soil.  (4)  For  90 
days,  the  government  allowance  will  be  continued 
to  the  soldier's  family. 

((On  the  proposal  of  the  Minister  of  War,  and 
by  a  decision  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  taken  at 
yesterday's  meeting,  relative  to  the  demobilization 
bonus,  the  following  measures  have  been  adopted 
and  incorporated  in  a  decree  to  be  published  soon: 
((Non-commissioned  officers,  corporals,  and  en- 
listed men  belonging  to  the  classes  anterior  to  the 
1900  class  will  receive  on  their  discharge  a  bonus  of 
100  lire  for  the  first  year  and  50  lire  for  each  succes- 
sive year  of  service  "rendered  by  the  class  from  May 
23,  1915,  to  February  1,  1919.  "Fractions  of  a  year 
(from  and  above  6  months  and  1  day)  will  be  con- 
sidered a  full  year.  The  same  sum  will  be  granted 
to  regular  non-commissioned  officers  for  the  time  of 
active  service  rendered  from  May  23,  1915,  to  Janu- 
ary 1, 1919,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  have  not 
served  in  the  zone  of  operations. 

«Non-commissioned  officers,  corporals  and  sol- 
diers of  the  1900  class  will  receive  only  a  single 
award  of  50  lire. 

<(In  addition,  a  fixed  sum  of  50  lire  will  be  given 
to  all  non-commissioned  officers  without  distinction. 
All  non-commissioned  officers,  corporals  and  sol- 
diers who  have  to  return  to  a  foreign  country  by  sea 
will  receive  a  fixed  sum  of  5  lire  a  day  for  each  day 
spent  aboard  ship. 

(.Retired  officers  recalled  to  service  during  the 
war  who  enjoy  a  life  pension  or  a  stipend  furnished 
by  the  State  (excluding  those  who  were  liberated  be- 
fore the  armistice  and  those  who  did  not  serve  in  the 
zone  of  operations),  besides  the  clothing  bonus  of 
250  lire,  will  receive,  when  discharged,  a  discharge 
bonus  of  250  lire,  if  they  have  served  1  year,  or  if 
they  were  discharged  after  July  1,  1918.  All  su- 
perior and  junior  officers  in  permanent  active  serv- 
ice (excluding  those  who  did  not  serve  in  the  zone 
of  operations  and  those  who,  having  been  assigned 
to  permanent  active  service  after  February  6,  1918. 
received,  when  assigned,  the  first-equipment  allow- 
ance, plus  the  indemnity  of  entrance  into  action) 
will  receive,  once  only,  a  discharge  bonus  of  250 

lire.  ...» 

Advance  payment  on  the  insurance  was  asked 
in  cases  in  which  no  bonus  was  given.  This  cannot 
be  done,  as  it  would  make  new  demands  on  the 
Treasury,  and  also  because  this  insurance  must  con- 
tinue on  account  of  the  social  reasons  which  gave 
rise  to  it. 
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The  Swiss  Memorandum  to  the  Peace  Conference 
On  February  8  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  pre- 
sented to  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris  the  follow- 
ing memorandum  presenting  the  Swiss  standpoint 
on  the  question  of  her  perpetual  neutrality  and  her 
attitude  toward  the  League  of  Nations  (Neue  Zner- 
cher  Zeitung,  February  12,  1919) : 

«At  a  time  when  the  representatives  of  the  Pow- 
ers assembled  in  Paris  are  undertaking  to  organize 
the  international  situation  upon  new  principles,  the 
Swiss  Federation  deems  it  expedient  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  origin  and  nature  of  its  neutrality.  It 
also  believes  that  it  should  emphasize  the  necessity 
for  this  institution  which  dates  back  centuries  and 
should  point  out  its  significance  for  the  future. 

«True  to  her  traditional  policy,  Switzerland  on 
August  4,  1914,  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality 
to  the  Powers  in  which  the  following  statement  is 
made:  (At  the  special  behest  of  the  Federal  As- 
sembly, the  Federal  Council  expressly  declares  that 
during  the  impending  war  the  Swiss  Federation  will 
use  all  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  maintain  and 
guarantee  its  neutrality,  and  the  inviolability  of  its 
territory  as  was  recognized  by  the  treaties  of  the 
year  1815.  It  will  itself  preserve  the  strictest  neu- 
trality towards  the  warring  states.  >  The  Powers 
have  definitely  recognized  the  neutrality  of  Switzer- 
land. The  inviolability  of  Swiss  territory  has  been 
maintained.  Through  the  guardianship  of  her  fron- 
tiers during  the  period  of  the  war,  Switzerland  has 
conscientiously  kept  her  word  which  she  gave  in 
1815  out  of  free  resolve  and  which  forbade  her  to 
participate  in  any  war  except  in  self-defense. 

«The  Federation  can  rightfully  point  to  the  fact 
that  its  neutrality  is  not  chosen  upon  occasion  but 
is  perpetual.  Its  peace  policy  springs  fron  a  prin- 
ciple which  became  a  national  maxim  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  16th  century.  It  is  true  that  the  Swiss 
have  shed  their  blood  in  foreign  service  upon  all  the 
battlefields  of  Europe;  but  at  the  same  time  their 
neutrality  has  been  accepted  and  perpetuated  as  the 
basis  of  their  own  policy.  They  have  given  expres- 
sion to  the  principle  of  neutrality  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  federal  state.  The  proclamation  of  the 
Federal  Council  on  August  4, 1914,  is  only  the  repeti- 
tion of  numerous  similar  resolutions  which  have 
been  adopted  by  the  federal  assemblies  during  the 
course  of  the  last  400  years.  The  Swiss  have  there- 
by, before  all  other  nations,  expressed  a  resolve 
which  must  be  regarded  as  a  higher  policy  and 
which  is  now  destined  to  be  adopted  also  in  the 
League  of  Nations. 

«This  systematic  peace  policy  does  not  find  its 
equal  in  history.  The  neutrality  of  Switzerland 
does  not  consist  merely  of  the  observance  of  the 
rides  of  international  law  and  of  international 
agreements,  it  springs  from  the  deepest  set  convic- 
tion and  determined  will  which  the  Swiss  nation  has 
manifested  with  inflexible  uprightness  and  fidelity. 
It  would  be  incomprehensible  to  the  Swiss  if  they 
should  have  to  give  up  a  political  principle  of  the 
worth  of  which  they  have  become  convinced 
through  centuries  of  experience.  This  neutrality 
'differs  from  every  other.  It  is  for  Switzerland  one 
of  the  essential  prc-requisitcs  lor  internal  peace  and 
therefore  the  independence  of  the  country  which 
unites  within  itself  the  constituent  elements  of  so 
many  languages  and  cultures.  And  Switzerland  de- 
pends upon  this  manif oldness ;  for  it  is  for  her,  in 
spite  of  the  modest  expanse  of  her  territory,  the  in- 
exhaustible source  of  a  particularly  active  and  rich 
national  life. 


aThe  maintenance  of  this  institution  which  has 
existed  for  centuries  is  of  no  less  consequence  for 
all  Europe  than  for  Switzerland  herself.  With  full 
right  the  great  Powers  assembled  in  Paris  in  1815 
declared  that  (the  neutrality  and  inviolability  of 
Switzerland  and  its  independence  of  every  foreign 
influence  is  sanctioned  in  the  true  political  interest 
of  entire  Europe.)  This  statement  has  preserved  its 
full  value.  Switzerland  must  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past  remain  guardian  of  the  Alpine  passes. 

«In  the  present  war,  as  in  1871,  neutral  Switzer- 
land has  been  able  to  render  far  greater  services  to 
I  humanity  than  if  she  had  taken  part  in  the  conflict. 
Thanks  to  this  perpetual  neutrality,  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross,  which  was  founded  upon  her  soil, 
could  develop  its  fruitful  activity  and  could  itself 
penetrate  into  regions  fallen  into  a  state  of  anarchy. 
Thanks  to  her  neutrality,  Switzerland,  after  the 
complete  severance  of  relations  between  the  war- 
ring Powers,  was  able  to  solve  the  grateful  problem 
of  rendering  a  service  in  the  field  of  charity  which 
spared  the  world  an  increase  of  suffering.  As  a 
j  peaceful  island  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  Switzerland 
I  was  for  four  years  active  in  all  directions  in  shelter- 
ing and  returning  home  the  victims  of  the  war  and 
in  providing  food  to  prisoners  and  inhabitants. 
Through  the  medium  of  countless  agencies  Switzer- 
land reunited  precious  bonds  which  had  been  torn 
apart  by  the  war.  In  like  manner  the  Federation, 
through  its  neutrality,  could  co-operate  in  maintain- 
ing diplomatic  relations  between  the  warring  states. 

((Switzerland  greets  with  joy  the  establishment 
of  a  League  of  Nations  which  bases  international  re- 
lations upon  the  unshakeable  principle  of  right  and 
justice.  She  hopes  to  find  in  this  League  the  place 
to  which  her  traditions  as  a  federative  and  peaceful 
democracy  entitle  her.  Perhaps  the  great  idea  of 
the  League  of  Nations  will  only  gradually  become  a 
reality.  It  is  conceivable  that  for  the  present  in 
such  a  League  there  may  still  be  a  possibility  for 
war  in  cases  in  which  all  the  prescribed  means  of 
mediation  fail.  In  such  an  event,  the  Federation 
would  again  find  itself  in  a  position  analogous  to 
that  from  which  the  perpetual  neutrality  of  Switzer- 
land has  resulted. 

«Rut  even  if,  as  Switzerland  urgently  wishes, 
the  League  of  Nations  will  legally  and  actually  pre- 
|  vent  war  in  the  traditional  sense,  the  maintenance 
of  the  traditional  neutrality  will  remain  justified  in 
respect  to  the  military  measures  which  the  Federa- 
tion might  possibly  have  to  take.  Through  the  very 
insistence  upon  her  neutrality,  Switzerland  would 
then  be  able  to  render  greater  services  to  the  League 
of  Nations  than  if  she  herself  should  participate  in 
military  operations  against  her  neighboring  states. 
She  will  continue  with  her  own  means  of  defense  to 
protect  the  fortress  in  the  heart  of  Europe  and  to 
assure  the  International  Red  Cross  and  associated 
enterprises  a  safe  abode. 

((Centuries  of  neutrality  in  Switzerland  have 
amalgamated  peoples  of  different  origin,  speech  and 
religion  into  a  unity.  Thanks  to  this  firmly  main- 
tained principle,  it  has  been  possible  for  the  Swiss 
cantons  to  develop  among  themselves  a  spirit  of 
mutual  respect  for  all  of  their  national  character- 
istics. Switzerland,  as  the  oldest  existing  republic, 
would  count  it  an  honor  to  bring  with  it  into  the 
League  of  Nations  the  experience  which  she  has 
gained  in  the  course  of  centuries  in  a  long  and  by 
no  means  peaceful  development  of  her  federal  sys- 
tem. Switzerland  believes  that  only  if  she  remains 
true  to  her  traditions  and  principles  can  she  for  the 
good  of  all  take  the  place  in  the  League  of  Nations 
which  her  history  points  out  to  her.» 
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enemy  press— german 

The  New  German  Government 
On  February  14  the  German  newspapers  an- 
nounced the  creation  of  a  new  Government.  The 
important  posts  in  the  Cabinet  are  tilled  by  men  who 
have  played  more  or  less  conspicuous  roles  in  Ger- 
man politics  during  the  Revolutionary  period.  With 
few  exceptions  the  Ministers  come  from  the  common 
classes,  for  the  most  part  from  the  laboring  classes. 
Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  is  the  only  representative  of  the  old  domi- 
nant bureaucratic  element,  and  even  he,  as  the  Taeg- 
liche  Rundschau,  February  14,  remarks,  «has  sacri- 
ficed his  title  for  the  sake  of  diplomacy.))  The  news- 
papers for  February  14-15  give  some  facts  concern- 
ing the  careers  of  the  new  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

PRESIDENT  FRITZ  EBERT 
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The  war  which  has  visited  almost  every  Ger- 
man home  did  not  spare  Fritz  Ebert,  but  took  two  of 
his  sons.  He  restrained  his  sorrow,  being  forced  to 
forget  his  own  suffering  that  he  might  answer  the 
appeal  of  the  party  and  of  the  German  people.)  » 

PHILIP  SCHEIDEMANN 

Philip  Scheidemann,  the  new  German  Chancel- 
lor, was  born  in  Kassel  in  1865,  the  son  of  "a  skilled 
laborer.  In  his  youth  he  learned  the  printing  trade, 
became  a  compositor  and  later  proof-reader  and 
foreman.  As  an  editor,  he  conducted  successively 
various  Social  Democratic  newspapers  in  Nurem- 
berg, Offenbach  and  Kassel.  Meantime  he  partici- 
pated in  local  politics.  In  1911  he  became  member 
of  the  committee  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  go- 
ing to  Berlin.  Since  1903,  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Reichstag.  His  position  in  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  has  become  increasingly  important  since  1911. 
With  the  fall  of  Count  Hertling  on  September  30 
from  the  Imperial  Chancellorship  and  the  succession 
to  this  office  of  Prince  Max  of  Baden,  Scheidemann 
became  Secretary  of  State  without  portfolio.  Dur- 
ing the  German  Revolution,  he  played  a  significant 
role  in  the  Ebert  Government. 

EUGENE  SCHIFFER 

Eugene  Schiffer,  the  new  Minister  of  Finance, 
was  born  in  1860  in  Breslau.  He  is  a  jurist  and  was 
formerly  on  the  bench.  Since  1903  he  has  been 
active  as  a  parliamentarian  in  the  National  Liberal 
Party.  In  1917  he  became  a  director  of  the  Imperial 
Treasury,  continuing  in  this  office  after  the  collapse 
of  Germany  and  during  the  Revolution. 


The  Trierische  Zeitung,  February  14,  discusses 
the  career  of  Fritz  Ebert,  the  new  President:  «A 
few  months  ago,  shortly  after  the  Revolution,  writes 
the  Rheinische  Zeitung,  our  collaborator,  Neerfeld, 
published  some  reminiscences  of  Fritz  Ebert.  We 
reprint  them  today:  (I  first  saw  Fritz  Ebert  in  the 
fall  of  1890.  A  syndicate  of  soldiers  had  convened 
in  a  dingy  little  room  in  Knochenhauer  Street  in 
Hanover.  .  .  .  As  an  informant  qualified  to  ex- 
pound to  us  the  wretched  state  of  military  saddlery 
there  appeared  a  thick-set  black  haired  youth  from 
Brunswick,  Fritz  Ebert  by  name.  He  was  not 
yet  twenty  years  of  age  but  was  nevertheless  a  leader 
in  his  community. 

(He  was  born  in  Baden  but  the  migratory  im- 
pulse drove  him  shortly  after  he  completed  his  edu- 
cation into  Northern  Germany.  The  young  Ebert 
worked  at  that  time  in  Brunswick,  made  cartridge 
pouches  and  knapsacks  and  deplored,  as  all  of  us 
did,  the  lamentable  contract  prices  for  which  the 
only  remedy  was  the  consolidation  of  industrial  or- 
ganizations. For  some  years  thereafter  I  lost  track 
of  him  and  knew  only  that  he  had  settled  in  Bremen. 
His  talents  were  finding  expression;  he  had  become 
a  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  despite  his  youth,  had 
made  for  himself  a  place  in  the  City  Hall  as  member 
of  the  Corporation.  Later  I  renewed  his  acquaint- 
ance at  one  of  our  party  conventions;  he  was  then 
a  member  of  the  party  commission  and  was  re- 
garded as  very  promising. 

(We  have  been  often  associated  since:  the  rela- 
tionship has  been  reciprocally  profitable.  After 
Bebel's  death,  Ebert,  who  had  meanwhile  been 
elected  to  the  Reichstag  from  Elberf  eld-Barmen,  be- 
came associated  with  Haase  as  party  leader  and  sub- 
sequently his  personal  political  talents  became  more 
and  more  apparent.  He  was  a  born  leader.  He 
showed  that,  although  serving  in  a  responsible  posi- 
tion, he  did  not  despise  innocent  amusements  when, 
not  long  before  the  war,  he  chanced  to  drop  into  the 
middle  of  the  Rose  Monday  procession  at  Cologne. 
Even  today  one  cannot  help  smiling  in  remembering 
in  what  a  spirited  manner  the  present  Imperial 
Chancellor  joined  in  the  singing  in  a  little  place  on 
Ring  Street  and  forgot  all  political  cares  in  a  waltz. 


COUNT  BROCKDORFF-RANTZAU 

Count  Ulrich  von  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  the  new 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  born  on  May  29, 
1869,  the  son  of  Count  Hermann  von  Brockdorff- 
Rantzau  and  the  Countess  Juliane  von  Brockdorff  of 
Schleswig.  He  is  now  49  years  of  age.  He  studied 
law,  took  his  doctor's  degree  and  became  in  1891  a 
solicitor.  He  was  also  an  active  officer  in  the  First 
Guard  Regiment  of  Infantry  with  which  he  served 
until  1892.  In  that  year  he  entered  the  diplomatic 
service  as  Attache  to  the  Prussian  Embassy  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  in  1901  he  went  to  Vienna  in  a  simi- 
lar capacity.  Later  he  was  councilor  to  the  Ambas- 
sador at  The  Hague,  returning  in  1907  to  the  Em- 
bassy at  Vienna.  In  1909  he  became  Consul  Gen- 
eral at  Budapest,  remaining  there  until  1912,  when 
he  was  sent  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  author- 
ized Ambassador  to  Copenhagen.  He  distinguished 
himself  particularly  in  German  diplomatic  circles 
when,  in  the  early  months  of  the  war,  he  applied 
himself  to  winning  for  Germany  the  good  will  of 
Denmark.  After  the  violent  attack  of  Kurt  Eisner 
upon  Dr.  Solf  and  other  members  of  the  old  regime, 
who  remained  in  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Ebert  and  Scheidemann,  and  after  the  consequent 
resignation  of  Dr.  Solf,  Dr.  Rantzau  succeeded  the 
latter  as  Provisional  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 
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MATHIAS  ERZBERGER 

Mathias  Erzberger,  Minister  without  portfolio, 
was  born  in  September,  1875,  in  Buttenhausen, 
Wurteniberg,  the  son  of  a  rural  mail  carrier.  He 
attended  the  seminary  in  Saalgau  and  was  for  a  year 
a  public-school  teacher.  In  1896  he  became  an  edi- 
tor in  Stuttgart  and  in  1903  he  lived  as  an  author  in 
Berlin  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Reichstag  tor 
the  District  of  Biberach-Waldsee-Wangen.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1918,  he  entered  the  Cabinet  ot  Prince  Max 
of  Baden  as  Secretary  of  State  without  portfolio,  be- 
ing  entrusted  with  the  task  of  heading  the  German 
Armistice  Commission.  He  continued  in  office  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  and  is  to  be  held  m 
the  Ministry  for  the  completion  of  this  mission. 

DR.  HUGO  PREUSS 

Dr.  HTigo  Preuss  was  born  in  Berlin  in  1866.  He 
was  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  Berlin  In- 
dustrial High  School  and  was  a  member  of  the  Left 
wing  of  the" Liberal  Party.  After  the  Revolution,  he 
succeeded  Trimborn  as  Secretary  of  State  of  the  In- 
terior and  now  becomes  Minister  of  the  Interior  for 
the  Empire. 

GUSTAV  NOSKE 

Gustav  Noske,  Minister  of  Defense,  was  born  in 
1868  in  Brandenburg.  He  was  a  woodworker,  then 
editor  of  various  Social  Democratic  newspapers. 
Since  1906  he  has  been  a  Member  of  the  Reichstag, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  particularly  as  a 
speaker  on  military  and  foreign  questions.  After 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  made  Gov- 
ernor of  Kiel  where  he  was  able  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  settlement  among  the  Revolutionists.  Dur- 
ing the  Spartacus  uprising  he  became  leader  of  the 
Government  troops  assembled  in  Berlin.  After  the 
fall  of  the  Independent  members  from  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  Noske  was  called  to  fill  one  of 
the  vacancies  and  distinguished  himself  particularly 
in  military  matters. 

WISSELL 

Wissell,  Minister  of  Public  Economy  in  the  new 
Government,  is  also  a  Social  Democrat  and  was 
called  to  a  place  in  the  Provisional  Government 
along  with  Noske.  He  distinguished  himself  par- 
ticularly in  the  labor  movement  in  Germany  and 
was  elected  to  the  Reichstag  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

ROBERT  SCHMIDT 

Robert  Schmidt  was  born  in  1864  in  Berlin.  He 
was  a  piano  maker  and  later  editor  of  Vorwaerts. 
He  was  Secretary  for  the  Central  Labor  Commission 
in  Berlin  and  has  been  since  1893  a  parliamentarian. 
He  now  becomes  the  Minister  for  Provisions. 

OTTO  LANDSBERG 

Born  in  1869  in  Upper  Schleswig,  he  has  been  a 
Deputy  since  1912.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lution,  he  lias  been  a  member  of  the  People's  Com- 
missary (The  Provisional  Government).  He  now  be- 
comes Minister  of  Justice. 

DR.  JOHANNES  BELL 

Jobannes  Bell,  Doctor  of  Laws,  the  new  Minis- 
ter for  Colonies,  was  born  in  1868  at  Essen;  since 
1891  he  bas  been  an  advocate  in  that  city  and  be- 
came in  1900  a  member  of  the  Essen  City  Council. 
His  Parliamentary  career  began  in  1908  when  he 
became  a  Landtag  Deputy  for  the  City  of  Essen.  In 
1912  he  was  elected  for  Moers-Rees  to  the  Reichstag. 
When  in  October  of  last  vear  the  Cabinet  of  Prince 


Max  of  Baden  was  formed,  he  was  offered  the  Sec- 
retaryship of  the  Interior,  but  declined  to  accept. 
At  that  time  the  Koelnische  Zeitung  said  of  Dr.  Bell: 
«Dr.  Bell  is  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  one  of  the 
most  active  Parliamentarians  of  the  Centrum.  Pos- 
sessing an  extraordinarily  wide  knowledge,  he  has 
rendered  the  most  valuable  service  not  only  in  his 
Parliamentary  career  but  also  in  his  activities  in 
various  political  and  industrial  societies.)) 

JOHAN  GIESBERT 

Johan  Giesbert  was  born  in  the  Rhineland  in 
1865,  and  comes  from  the  working  classes.  Since 
1899  he  has  been  Secretary  for  various  labor  socie- 
ties and  has  been  active  as  an  editor.  In  1905  he  be- 
came a  Member  of  the  Reichstag  and  has  been 
spokesman  for  the  Centrum  fraction  in  questions 
pertaining  to  social  policy.  In  January,  1914,  he  be- 
came advisor  for  social  and  labor  questions  in  the 
Ministry  for  Industry  and  later  became  Assistant 
Secretary  in  this  office.  He  now  becomes  Minister 
for  Imperial  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

DR.  KOETH 

Dr.  Koeth,  Minister  for  Demobilization,  is  the 
former  resourceful  leader  of  the  organization  of 
raw  materials  during  the  war.  He  is  a  First  Lieu- 
tenant and  has  been  since  1909  active  in  the  Ministry 
of  War.  At  the  beginning  of  1915,  he  was  given  the 
herculean  task  of  organizing  raw  materials  for  mili- 
tary use.  He  carried  out  this  work  of  organization 
in  a  brilliant  manner  and  has  been  given  his  pres- 
ent temporary  portfolio  as  a  reward  for  the  admin- 
istrative ability  displayed  in  accomplishing  this  task. 

GUSTAV  BAUER 

In  1903  Gustav  Bauer  became  Secretary  of  the 
Central  Department  of  Labor,  Berlin,  and  held  this 
position  till  1908,  when  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  General  Commission  of  the  Trades  Unions  of 
Germany.  In  this  office  he  became  a  figure  of  im- 
portance in  the  Social  Democratic  labor  movement. 
Since  1912  he  has  been  a  Member  of  the  Reichstag, 
and  now  becomes  Minister  of  Labor  in  the  new  Gov- 
ernment. 

GEORGE  GOTHEIN 

Gothein,  Minister  without  Portfolio,  a  Member 
of  the  Left  Liberals,  was  born  in  Schleswig  in  1857. 
Between  1880  and  1892  he  was  active  in  mining  in- 
dustries and  became  later  Director  of  a  mining  com- 
pany. From  1893  to  1903  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
Landtag  and  since  1901  has  been  a  Representative  to 
the  Reichstag.  In  his  parliamentary  career  he  has 
;  distinguished  himself  particularly  in  industrial 
questions. 

DR.  DAVID 

The  career  of  Dr.  David,  Minister  of  Labor  in  the 
new  Government,  was  discussed  in  the  Press  Review, 
February  20.  Originally  elected  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  National  Assembly,  he  has  resigned  his  seat 
to  Fehrenbach  (see  Press  Review,  February  20)  to 
enter  the  ministry. 

PROGRAM  OF  THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT 

In  the  meeting  of  the  new  Cabinet  on  February 
13,  the  members,  representing  the  three  Government 
parties,  the  Social  Democrats,  the  German  Demo- 
crats, and  the  Centrum,  announced  the  following 
program,  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  February  14: 

Foreign  Poliey 
1.    Immediate  conclusion  of  peace;  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  rejection  of  any  peace  ot 
violence. 
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2.  Restoration  of  Germany's  colonial  posses- 
sions. 

3.  Immediate  repatriation  of  German  pris- 
oners. 

4.  Participation  of  Germany  in  the  League  of 
Nations  with  equal  rights;  general  disarmament; 
abolition  of  secret  diplomacy. 

Domestic  Policy 

1.  Democratic  administration;  elimination  of 
all  favoritism  in  the  filling  of  official  positions.  The 
admission  of  women  into  all  civil  service  positions 
in  proportion  to  their  increasing  rights. 

2.  Fostering  of  the  general  enlightenment  of 
the  people  through  the  development  of  public  edu- 
cation. Each  child,  without  regard  for  pecuniary 
conditions,  is  to  be  given  every  opportunity  for  his 
education. 

3.  Creation  of  a  People's  Army  on  a  Demo- 
cratic basis,  with  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
period  of  military  service.  .  .  .  Demobilization 
of  soldiers  now  in  barracks,  including  the  class  of 
1899.  Repeal  of  military  regulations  created  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  and  also  of  the  present  ex- 
isting superfluous  peace  regulations.  Relief  for  the 
former  active  officers  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers.   .    .  . 

4.  Relief  for  the  families  of  those  fallen  and 
disabled  in  the  war. 

5.  Unification  of  the  fundamental  bases  and 
restoration  of  economic  life.  Development  of  in- 
dustrial life  in  relation  to  the  best  national  interests. 

.  .  Development  of  small  factories  and  those  of 
moderate  size  which  have  been  discontinued  as  a 
result  of  the  war. 

6.  Temporary  continuance  of  rationing  and 
maximum  prices  of  necessary  food  stuffs.    .    .  . 

7.  The  maintenance  of  the  now  existing  Gov- 
ernment control  of  economic  services  having  both  a 
public  and  private  character.  Preparation  for  ulti- 
mate socialization  of  such  industries. 

8.  Complete  liberty  of  association  and  meeting 
to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  Scales  of 
wages  and  labor  agreements  are  to  be  regulated  by 
mutual  agreements  between  the  organizations  of 
employers  and  employees. 

9.  The  general  improvement  of  the  public  well- 
being;  improvement  of  tenement  conditions;  estab- 
lishment for  aid  to  mothers,  infants  and  children. 
.  .  .  Aid  to  be  given  in  securing  employment  for 
the  unemployed. 

10.  The  Government  to  secure  the  right  of  co- 
alition and  union.  The  formulation  of  new  regula- 
tions as  early  as  possible  adjusting  wages  and  pen- 
sions. The  creation  of  liberal  police  and  disciplin- 
ary regulations. 

11.  Efforts  to  be  made  toward  securing  greater 
production  from  agricultural  and  small  industries. 
Opening  up  of  land  for  settlement. 

12.  Confiscation  of  war  profits.  Double  tax  on 
incomes  above  a  certain  amount.  Taxing  of  large 
fortunes  to  ease  the  national  debt. 

13.  Guarantee  of  personal  political  rights  of 
the  individual.  Right  of  religious  freedom,  freedom 
of  speech  and  writing.  Freedom  of  the  press,  of  art 
and  science. 

PRESS  COMMENT  ON  THE  GOVERNMENT 

The  press  comment  on  the  new  Ministry  is  con- 
fined mainly  to  its  character  as  a  coalition.  The 
Taegliche  Rundschau,  February  14,  gives  a  fair  no- 
tion of  the  eccentric  forces  which  Herr  Scheidemann 


is  attempting  to  hold  in  leash.  The  writer  enunci- 
ates the  new  doctrine  of  the  trinity  with  the  impar- 
tial scorn  of  a  relegated  reactionary,  evolving  an  im- 
age which,  though  fantastically  accentuated,  has 
somewhat  the  clarifying  virtue  of  a  caricature. 

«The  new  government  is  born.  It  is  a  child  with 
three  heads  and  with  but  the  mcagrest  quota  of  arms 
and  legs,  in  lieu  of  which  it  sits  upon  the  broad  basis 
of  a  three-quarters  majority.  To-day  for  the  first 
time  there  was  dissension  among  the  three  heads. 
All  three  covet  a  strong  arm.  Noske  will  be  the  first 
to  meet  the  exigency.  For  the  rest,  the  Siamese 
triplets  maintain  that  they  are  by  no  means  Siamese 
but  first  Socialist,  secondly  Christian  Catholic,  and 
thirdly  Democratic. 

«Refore  the  three  heads  began  voicing  their  di- 
verse views,  the  list  of  ministers  was  read.  There- 
upon Ave  learned  that  we  are  henceforth  to  be  ruled 
by  four  party  publicists,  four  party  officials,  three 
jurists,  one  diplomat,  one  retired  mine  director,  and 
one  instructor  from  a  commercial  academy,  also  re- 
tired. The  only  expert  of  the  lot  is  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Count  von  Rrockdorff-Rantzau,  who 

j  has  recently  sacrificed  his  title  on  the  altar  of  diplo- 
macy; he  is  mentioned  now  simply  as  Dr.  Rantzau. 
That  will  not  help  him  much. 

«Even  in  1853  Rismarck  wrote  to  Schleinitz: 
<  There  is  nobody  among  the  Germans  who  does  not 
understand  the  art  of  politics,  down  to  catching  dog- 
fleas,  better  than  the  expert.  >  There  are,  besides, 
many  party  men  who  would  willingly  have  under- 
taken the  mystic  Foreign  Office,  perchance  the  Essen 
solicitor,  Bell,  who  became  provisional  Colonial  Sec- 

!  retary.  Heaven  knows  why !  Or  Adolf  Hoffmann's 
friend  in  Neisse  who  had  already  announced  his 
candidacy  for  the  Foreign  Office  in  a  letter  as  open- 
hearted  as  it  was  unorthographic.  On  the  whole, 
the  list  of  ministers  holds  no  surprises.  It  is  re- 
marked, however,  that  the  Centrum  delegate,  Her- 
old,  who  was  destined  for  the  Ministry  of  Provisions, 
withdrew  his  fingers  from  that  thorn-enhanced  port- 
folio while  there  was  yet  time. 

«The  Jacques  Bonhomme  of  Social  Democracy, 
Ebert,  is  excluded  from  the  Cabinet,  for  he  has  be- 
come father  of  his  country.  The  most  wily  of  the 
Social  Democrats,  Landsberg,  and  the  shrewdest  of 
them,  Scheidemann,  have  remained,  together  with 
five  less  notable  gentlemen.  The  Democrats  and  the 
Centerists  share  the  other  seven  Cabinet  posts. 
Scheidemann  led  off  the  dance  to-day  with  a  speech 

I  discussing  the  program.  He  is  the  new  baby's  first 
head.  He  proclaimed  that  it  is  our  task  methodi- 
cally to  pursue  the  work  of  the  Revolution.  The 
second  head,  garnished  with  Groeber's  undulant 

I  beard  like  that  of  a  water  sprite,  forthwith  opined 
that,  since  we  now  have  a  coalition  ministry,  it  is  no 
longer  appropriate  to  use  the  term   (Socialist  Re- 

I  public.)     The  third  head,  Naumann's,  is  fuddled 

j  with  the  runes  of  many  people's  assemblies;  this  best 

|  of  German  demagogues  offers  his  auditors  a  third 
program — the  democratization  and  union  of  all  Ger- 
many. The  first  will  not  hear  of  God-willed  de- 
pendencies and  wishes  to  have  a  free  hand.  The 

j  second  says  all  dominion  emanates  from  God,  even 
the  Republic,  that  religion  must  be  paramount,  and 
that  the  Revolution  was  a  political,  military,  eco- 
nomic and  financial  disaster.  The  third  attacks 
Erzberger,  an  appendage  bf  the  second,  and  ana- 
thematizes with  patriotic  indignation  his  surrender 
of  our  merchant  fleet. 

«As  Minister-President,  Scheidemann  has  to  in- 
cline a  bit  to  the  view  of  the  other  two  parties  par- 

!  ticipating  in  the  ministry.    He  must  in  a  manner 
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serve  as  a  mouthpiece  for  the  German  nation.  He 
therefore  evolves  the  forceful  argument  that  it  is  not 
necessary  because  one  opposes  the  Pan-Germans  to 
yield  like  a  dumb  dog  to  all  the  coercions  of  the  pan- 
fanatics  abroad.  He  will  be  driven  perhaps  to  make 
•  nore  concession?  to  the  other  parties  before  the  first 
cabinet  crisis  occurs  and  before  the  three-headed 
infant  is  subjected  to  amputation.  The  Independ- 
ents are  already  bringing  pressure  to  bear  with  their 
perpetual  interruptions.  The  mildest  appellation 
used  to-day  was  (blood-spattered  hypocrite. >  When 
things  get  too  warm,  Scheidemann  is  forced  to 
strike  the  table  and  shout  above  the  tumult:  (This 
is  the  German  Reichstag  and  not  the  Russian!)  » 

«What  Groeber  says  might  have  been  said  a  year 
ago.  The  Centrum  is  the  same  as  ever.  Under  the 
Republic  as  under  the  Monarchy,  it  has  its  axe  to 
grind. 

((Naumann,  the  popular  speaker,  undoubtedly 
made  the  strongest  impression  upon  the  Assembly. 
In  the  study  of  this  former  village  priest  appear  not 
only  the  faces  of  toilworn  people  but  also  figures 
from  the  whole  historic  background  of  our  race.  . 

How  he  moves  the  hearts  of  thinking  Germans 
when  he  says  we  should  not  forget  the  splendid  days 
of  Germany's  rise,  because  she  has  been  overturned. 
We  should  set  forth  in  song  and  story  the  romantic 
quality  of  the  former  Monarchy.  We  should  not 
think  of  allowing  aspersions  to  be  cast  upon  our  for- 
mer history!  He  finds  brave  words  to  denounce  our 
brutal  enemies  abroad  as  well  as  the  Republic.  .  . 
Yet  he  speaks  affectionately  of  Social  Democracy 
and  even  treats  the  Independents  and  their  ideals 

with  courtesy. 

((We  received  a  parting  shot  from  Erzberger 
to-day,  who  declared  the  surrender  of  our  merchant 
fleet  to  be  a  myth;  if  any  confidence  may  be  placed 
in  international  compacts,  we  shall  keep  it.  <0h  ye 
of  little  faith!)  Rut  Erzberger  is  a  minister,  too, 
and  the  Government  must  take  him  into  account. 
We  outsiders  can  only  marvel  at  the  administrative 
dexterity  of  this  government.  For  a  week  they  have 
been  making  speeches  at  Weimar;  at  length  we  hear 
from  the  Cabinet,  first  only  from  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic head  but  to-day  from  all  three.  As  yet  no 
member  of  the  minority  has  discussed  the  program. 

«Thc  three-headed  child  unhappily  still  has  no 
arms  with  which  to  protect  itself  from  the  handful 
of  Poles  who  are  pelting  it  with  stones.  In  sooth 
a  new  army  is  contemplated  in  the  Government  pro- 
gram, but  apparently  more  urgent  business  will  tak< 
precedence  at  Weimar. » 

The  Berliner  Tageblalt,  February  13,  treats  the 
coalition  more  soberly  as  a  political  necessity,  or  a 
product  of  die  exigency,  and  as  a  phase  in  the  poli- 
tical evolution  cf  Germany.  In  referring  to  the  or- 
ganic nature  of  the  new  Cabinet,  the  writer  observes 
that  ii  is  «nothing  more  than  the  old  interfractional 
committee  of  the  Reichstag  Majority,  except  that  the 
members  have  assumed  portfolios.  A  cabinet  of 
this  nature  which  has  no  real  head  is  very  likely,  if 
there  should  be  but  the  slightest  dissonance  among 
Hie  individual  members,  to  evince  all  the  faults 
which  kept  cropping  out  in  Prince  Max  of  Raden's 
Ministry  and  the  Council  of  People's  Commissioners: 
practical  incapacity,  irresolution,  weakness,  pas- 
sivity— all  consequences  Of  a  heterogeneous  com- 
position. 

((Cognizance  is  taken  of  changed  conditions  in 
the  composition  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  organization 
of  the  different  bureaus.  Actually  this  means  that 
there  shall  be  no  mere  experts  henceforth.  All  Cabi- 


net positions  are  to  be  political.  In  the  old  auto- 
cracy, the  Ministers  were  simply  department  heads. 
They  were  only  authorized  representatives  of  the 
Imperial  Chancellor,  who,  in  consultation  with  the 
Bundesrat,  shaped  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 
The  strict  separation,  also,  between  the  political 
Under-Secretaries  without  portfolios  and  the  Minis- 
ters with  departments,  which  existed  in  the  last  two 
transitional  periods,  will  lapse.  All  the  Ministers 
will  form  a  college  in  which  each  member  will 
have  equal  rights  and  the  whole  will  be  responsi- 
ble to  Parliament.  The  Minister  President  will 
merely  be  the  primus  inter  pares. 

(dn  general  the  principal  departments  of  the 
Empire  have  been  preserved,  with  Secretaries  of 
State  or  Imperial  Minister  in  charge.  These  remain: 
the  Foreign  Office,  the  Departments  of  Justice,  of 
Labor,  and  of  industry,  the  Ministry  of  Subsistence, 
the  Postal  Service,  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Colonial  Office  has  been 
abolished  as  an  independent  institution.  It  has  re- 
verted to  the  source  whence  it  originated  eleven 
years  ago,  the  Foreign  Office.  At  that  time  there 
was  only  a  director  in  charge  of  the  Colonial  De- 
partment, the  last  one  being  the  heir  of  the  Prince 
von  Hohenlohe. 

«Now  a  special  under-secretariat  has  been  es- 
tablished, which  will  be  headed  by  the  Democratic 
delegate,  Baron  von  Richthofen.  .  .  .  The  Fi- 
nance Department  has  undergone  a  fundamental 
change.  The  Treasury  will  be  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  future  Imperial  Finance  Office,  which  will  be 
administered  bv  Secretary  Schiffer,  a  Democrat,  is 
to  deal  with  matters  of  revenue  and  finance,  that  is, 
the  bulk  of  the  business  which  it  discharged  before. 
It  will  make  up  the  yearly  budget  .  .  .  and  unite 
under  its  supervision  the  whole  financial  policy  of 
the  Empire.  Its  field,  therefore,  is  amplified  rather 
than  curtailed.  The  Imperial  Treasury,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  to  take  over  all  the  stationary  property  of 
the  Emnire.  At  present  this  exists,  as  government 
property,  only  on  paper.  The  nation  will  acquire 
it  as  socialization  progresses.  The  mines  and  the 
electric  plants  will  be  the  first  objects  upon  which 
the  Government,  with  the  approval  of  Parliament, 
will  lay  its  hands.    ...  ta  l. 

« Finally  there  is  the  new  Ministry  for  Defense 
headed  by  the  Social  Democrat,  Noske.  We  have 
not  previously  had  an  Imperial  Ministry  of  War. 
The  larger  states  of  the  Empire  had  each  its  own 
War  Ministry.  So  it  was,  too,  with  Prussia;  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  War  was  not  directly  subject 
to  the  Reichstag,  because  the  army  as  such  was  not 
conceded  to  be  an  imperial  institution.  Now  par- 
ticularism has  been  definitely  banished  from  the 
realm  of  militarv  affairs,  so  that  it  may  be  hoped 
it  will  never  again  play  as  disastrous  a  roie.  lne 
Berlin  War  Secretariat  will  lose  its  central  impor- 
tance. Special  Under-Secretaries  must  be  appointed 
for  aerial  and  naval  defense. 

<(The  Demobilization  Office  will  itself  be  ulti- 
mately demobilized  or  abrogated.  It  remains  to 
be  determined  whether  public  communications  will 
later  be  entrusted  to  a  special  Imperial  department 
«A  glance  at  the  list  of  Ministers  .  .  .  will 
suffice  to  show  that  all  the  nominees  are  old  par- 
liamentarians; it  is  fruitless  to  look  for  new  men 
among  them.  Since  this  Cabinet  is  intended  merely 
to  bridge  the  transitional  period  before  the  elections 
and  until  the  advent  of  the  constitutional  Parlia- 
ment, we  may  feel  satisfied  that  all  the  appointees 
are  at  least  familiar  with  the  necessary  details  ot 
political  routine.)) 
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Vorwaerts,  February  15,  plots  the  triangle  of 
forces  which  represents  the  newly  clenched  majority 
as  expressed  by  the  Cabinet.    Its  estimate  seems 

rather  just:  _  „, 

«In  the  opinion  of  the  opposition  ot  the  Lett, 
the  Social  Democratic  element  in  the  Government  is 
negligible  and  the  Ministry  is  bourgeois.  The  op- 
position of  the  Right  believes  on  the  other  hand 
that  the  Government  is  overwhelmingly  socialistic 
and  that  the  bourgeois  element  constitutes  a  faith 
wheel  in  the  wagon.    To  this  effect  writes  the  Kreuz 

Zeitung.  n  .  .  , 

«The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  finds  the  Cabinet 
quite   homogeneous^  internally   compatible,  and 

Socialistic:  '. 

«  iWhen  Delegate  Groeber  observes  that  in- 
stead of  speaking  of  a  Socialist  Ministry,  we  must 
speak  of  a  coalition,  it  must  be  remarked  that  this 
is  only  a  quibble.    Actually  the  coalition  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  bit  one-sided.   Even  though  by  gaining 
the  adherence  of  the  ((neutralized))  Foreign  Ofhce, 
the  bourgeois  members  might  be  numerically  super- 
ior yet  the  dominant  influence  is  clearly  Socialistic, 
if  one  considers  the  individual  assignments.  The 
most  important  and  the  really  political  posts  are  m 
the  hands  of  Social  Democrats,  the  Presidency,  the 
Industrial  Office,  the  Ministry  for  Defense  and  the 
Judiciary;  the  posts  which  remain  are  held  by  Demo- 
crats who,  like  Herr  Schiffer  and  Herr  Preuss,  sup- 
ported Social  Democracy  during  the  Revolution. 
The  participation  of  the  Centrum  simmers  down  to 
Herr  Erzberger,  without  portfolio,  and  Herren  Gies- 
bert  and  Rell  in  the  purely  specialist  positions  of 
Postal  Secretary  and  Colonial  Secretary. » 

((.  .  .  .  'The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
Social  Democracy  could  not  exclude  the  bourgeois 
influence  from  the  Government.  .  .  .  If  the 
Social  Democrats'  share  in  the  Government  seems 
too  small,  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  procure  the 
party  a  clear  majority  in  the  next  election..) 

NEUTRAL.    PRESS—  SWISS 

The  Proposed  French  Railroad  to  the  East 
The  Tribune  de  Lausanne,  February  14,  1919, 
prints  in  extenso  a  note  drawn  up  by  men  high  in 
the  French  railway  world  and  intended  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Peace  Conference.  The  subject  of  the 
note  is  the  project  for  railway  connection  between 
France  and  the  East  without  passing  through  Ger- 
man territory.  The  Tribune  de  Lausanne  boasts 
that  it  has  made  a  great  .scoop,  in  being  the  first 
to  make  public  this  important  imformation.  The 
note,  as  it  appears  in  this  paper,  reads  as  follows: 

<dn  order  to  develop  its  economic  relations 
with  the  East — this  general  term  including  Russia, 
the  Ralkans,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Asia  Minor- 
France  must  free  herself  from  the  necessity,  hitherto 
imposed  upon  her,  of  crossing  Germany.  Refore  the 
war  the  traffic  with  the  East,  with  the  exception  ot 
that  cared  for  by  maritime  shipping,  made  use  al- 
most exclusively  of  the  railway  lines  of  central 
Europe,  either  via  Cologne-Rerlin  to  Petrograd, 
Warsaw  and  Moscow,  or  via  Munich,  Vienna  and 
Rudapest  to  Rucharest,  Odessa,  Relgrade,  Sophia 
and  Constantinople. 

«In  1906,  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Sim- 
plon  Tunnel,  a  plan  was  considered  of  making  the 
new  short  line  from  Paris  to  Milan  the  beginning  of 
a  new  route  to  the  East,  following  the  valleys  of 
the  Po  and  the  Save,  passing  through  Venice,  Trieste 
and  Agram,  rejoining  at  Relgrade  the  route  of  the 


(Orient  Express,  from  Paris  to  Constantinople  and 
resulting  in  a  slight  shortening  of  distance  as  com- 
pared with  the  latter.  Consequently  the  running 
distance  of  the  iSimplon  Express,  from  Paris  to 
Milan  over  the  new  trans-Alpine  route,  was  pro- 
longed to  Venice  and  later  to  Trieste,  but  could  not 
be  extended  any  further  because  of  the  opposition 
of  Austria-Hungary,  which  saw  in  this  effort  a  threat 
at  the  interests  of  the  Germanic  or  Germanophile 
populations  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  an  encourage- 
ment for  the  emancipation  of  the  Yugo-Slavs. 

«As  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit,  it  seems 
advisable  to  resume  consideration  of  the  establish- 
ment, via  Italy  and  Croatia,  if  not  of  a  train  de  luxe 
between  Paris,  Relgrade  and  Constantinople,  at 
least  of  a  direct  daily  train  analogous  to  the  so-called 
(conventional,  train  which  before  the  war  ran  be- 
tween Vienna  and  Constantinople.    The  problem  is 
susceptible  of  an  immediate  solution.   The  line  ex- 
ists; it  was  before  the  war  covered  by  express  trains 
except  for  the  stretch  of  76  kilometers  between  Stein- 
bruck  and  Agram.    It  will  be  necessary,  however, 
to  choose  between  various  possibilities,  and,  once 
the  choice  has  been  made,  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  practicable  to  rectify  the  route,  to  double-track 
some  stretches  and  electrify  others,  etc. 

((To  this  project  there  was  added  in  1906,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  (France-Russia  Committee)  ,  the 
project  of  the  so-called  .railroad  of  the  45th  paral- 
lel)', that  is,  from  Rordeaux  to  Odessa.    It  consists 

1.  A  branch  from  Rordeaux  to  Milan; 

2.  A  trunk  line  from  Milan  to  Rel- 
grade over  the  new  south-European  route 
just  mentioned  above; 

3.  Finally,  a  branch  from  Relgrade  to 

«The  Bordeaux-Lyons  section  of  the  branch 
from  Rordeaux  to  Milan  has  been  the  subject  of  stu- 
dies by  the  .Switzerland  to  the  Ocean  Committee.  . 
These  studies  are  certainly  of  great  interest  for  coun- 
tries such  as  Switzerland  and  Italy,  but  it  does  not 
appear  proper  to  submit  them  to  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, inasmuch  as  they  relate  only  to  France,  which 
country  alone  is  entitled  to  pronounce  sovereign 
judgment  in  the  matter.  _ 

«The  trunk  line  from  Milan  to  Relgrade  is,  as 
has  just  been  stated,  ready  to  receive  traffic,  though 
certain  improvements  will  have  to  be  made.  As 
for  the  branch  from  Relgrade  to  Odessa,  it  is  there 
that  most  of  the  difficulties  from  a  technical  stand- 
point present  themselves.    There  is  first  of  all  a 
gap  of  about  200  kilometers  to  be  overcome:  from 
Relgrade  to  Orsova,  across  a  very  hilly  region,  either 
by  following  the  valley  of  the  Danube  or  by  a  longer 
route  in  order  to  make  better  use  of  the  hinterland. 
In  any  case,  the  line  will  have  to  cross  the  Danube 
and  then  pass  through  a  part  of  the  Ranat  territory, 
at  present  Hungarian,  but  which  will,  perhaps  be 
incorporated  in  Rumania.    At  Orsova  connection 
will  be  re-established  with  the  main  line  from 
Vienna  to  Rucharest.   If  it  is  desired  to  keep  as 
long  as  possible  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
that  is  to  say,  in  Serbian  territory,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, in  place  of  using  the  Orsova  route,  to  construct 
I  a  railroad  following  the  Danube  to  Rrza-Palanka. 
|  where  it  would  connect  with  the  line  being  con- 
structed on  Rumanian  territory  and  running  direct- 
ly to  Rucharest.    This  latter  line  is  the  beginning  ot 
the  Rucharest-Nish-Adriatic  railroad. 

((Finally,  there  is  a  line  from  Bucharest  to  Odes- 
sa which  makes  a  long  detour  through  Jassy  and  is 
more  than  700  kilometers  in  length.    It  would  be 
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advisable  to  complete  the  direct  line  already  under 
construction  between  Bucharest  and  Braila,  to  con- 
nect Galatz  with  Reni  across  the  Pruth  marshes,  and 
then  to  shorten  considerably  the  very  circuitous  line 
from  Reni  to  Odessa.  About  a  hundred  kilometers 
could  thus  be  gained.  Even  though  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  go  directly  from  Belgrade  to  Bucharest,  it 
w  ill  be  necessary  in  order  to  reach  southern  Russia 
to  cross  Hungary  via  Budapest  or  Szabadka.  With 
this  reserve,  the  new  south-European  route  makes  it 
possible  to  reach  Serbia  and  the  Ukraine  by  passing 
ihrough  only  Allied  or  liberated  countries.  It  also 
commands  an  access  to  Constantinople  through 
Belgrade  and  Turkey. 

<dt  would  be  of  advantage  to  prolong  the  route 
into  Asia.  For  this  purpose,  a  drawbridge  over  the 
Bosphorus  of  250  meters  in  length  and  with  five 
intermediate  piers  has  been  planned;  but  in  a  chan- 
nel where  there  is  very  great  navigation,  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  create  five  obstacles.  There  is  also 
the  possibility  of  a  bridge  of  one  span  of  800  meters 
at  a  narrow  point  along  the  straits.  But  it  seems 
simpler  to  cross  by  tunnel  between  the  stations  of 
the  eastern  railway  between  Seraglio  Point  and 
Haider-Pacha,  the  terminus  of  the  Anatolian  rail- 
ways. The  maximum  depth  is  55  meters  and  it 
would  suffice  to  construct  a  tunnel  seven  kilometers 
long  with  a  grade  of  25  kilometers.  This  would  es- 
tablish railway  connections  with  Aleppo,  Bagdad, 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  Cairo. 

«By  making  use  of  the  lines  already  existing, 
tiie  new  Paris-Belgrade  route  would  also  reach  to 
Salonika,  Larissa  and  Athens. 


«In  resume,  France  has  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend to  the  Balkans,  and  even  beyond,  its  economic 
relations  and  its  moral  influence;  it  can  attract  to 
itself  by  this  means  countries  which  up  to  the  present 
have  been  politically  and  commerciallly  tributary 
io  the  Central  Empires.  It  is  clear  that  Italy,  through 
which  the  new  route  passes,  would  be  directly  bene- 
fited by  it.  The  other  Allied  Powers,  Great  Britain 
and  Belgium,  although  less  favored  through  their 
i  geographical  situation,  would  also  derive  advan- 
tages from  it. 

«At  the  Peace  Conference,  therefore,  France 
may  possibly  sec  fit  to: 

1.  Request  of  the  Allied  and  liberated 
•  countries  and  impose  upon  the  others  (Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria,  Turkey)  the  establishment 
over  the  existing  lines,  or  the  construction 
in  their  respective  territories,  of  direct  pas- 
senger and  freight  service  in  proportion  as 
the  so-called  Allied  and  liberated  countries 
consider  it  necessary  to  promote  closer 
economic  relations  either  between  them- 
selves or  with  other  countries. 

2.  Request  the  Allied  and  liberated 
countries  to  make  plans  with  the  same  end 
in  view  to  carry  out  improvements  along 
the  lines  adaptable  to  the  development  of 
these  relations. 

3.  Oblige  Turkey  to  connect,  or  have 
connected,  when  the  Allied  Powers  request 
it,  the  eastern  railways  with  the  Anatolian 
system.» 
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Admiral  Viscount  Jellicoe's  Book  on  the  Grand 

Fleet 

Admiral  Viscount  Jellicoe's  book  (The  Grand 
Fleet,  1914-16.  Its  Creation,  Development  and 
Work.  By  Admiral  Viscount  Jellicoe  of  Scapa.) 
was  a  revelation  to  the  British  public,  who  had  been 
living  with  the  comforting  thought  that  the  British 
naval  supremacy  was  ((unchallenged  and  unchal- 
lengeable.)) The  book  is  a  reply  to  the  criticism  di- 
rected against  his  conduct  of  the  naval  war  during 
that  period.  Expert  criticism  was  both  general  and 
particular.  In  the  first  place,  it  assailed  his  strategy 
as  a  whole;  in  the  next,  it  assailed  his  tactics  in  the 
Battle  of  Jutland.  The  latter  were  held  to  provide 
an  additional  condemnation  of  the  former.  Both  in 
general  and  in  this  particular  instance,  criticism 
based  itself  upon  the  allegation  that  Lord  Jellicoe's 
policy  was  unadventurous  to  excess,  and  that  he  con- 
sistently preferred  to  play  for  safety  rather  than  to 
take  risks. 

Admiral  Jellicoe's  book  on  the  whole  may  be  re- 
garded at  once  as  an  admission  that  such  principles 
governed  his  strategy  and  tactics  and  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  his  adoption  of  them.  The  relative  advan- 
tages and  risks  of  a  more  adventurous  naval  policy 
will  probably  be  always  a  matter  of  theoretical  dis- 
pute; but  at"  least  the  Admiral  adduces  substantial 
arguments,  which  could  not  be  produced  while  the 
war  was  in  progress,  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  caution. 

«It  was  his  business  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  weapon  which  the  country  had  put  into 
his  hands»,  says  the  Irish  Times,  February  12,  which 
goes  on  to  state:  «We  learn  from  this  book  some- 
thing of  the  defects  of  that  weapon,  and  its  reading 
is  calculated  to  disturb  the  complacency  of  those  who 
never  questioned  the  material,  as  well  as  the  moral 
superiority  of  the  British  Fleet  over  the  Germans. 
The  numerical  superiority  of  the  former  was  not,  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  war,  very  considerable ;  and 
ship  for  ship,  the  German  battle  units  were,  from  the 
technical  point  of  view,  better  than  the  British.  Lord 
Jellicoe  points  out  that  the  German  ships  of  any 
particular  period  were  of  considerably  greater  dis- 
placement as  compared  with  contemporary  British 
ships. 

«A11  the  British  Dreadnoughts  designed  before 
the  war  were  hampered  by  the  lack  of  proper  dock 
accommodation.  The  Germans  provided  dock  ac- 
commodation first  and  designed  their  ships  subse- 
quently— with  the  result  of  achieving  greater  techni- 
cal efficiency,  but  also  of  falling  behind  British  con- 
struction in  the  race  for  aggregate  superiority.  The 
principle  of  British  construction  was  to  subordinate 
armour  protection  to  gun-power;  the  principle  of 
German  construction  was  to  subordinate  gun-power 
to  armour  protection.  Lord  Jellicoe  points  to  the 
experience  of  the  war,  and  especially  the  loss  of  the 
battle-cruisers  at  Jutland  as  showing  the  superior 
validity  of  the  German  princinle.  « Ships  with  in- 
adequate defensive  qualities  are  no  match  for  those 
that  possess  them  to  a  considerably  greater  degree, 
even  if  the  former  are  superior  in  gun-power. »  The 


advantage  on  the  German  side  in  the  differing  prin- 
ciples of  construction  was  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  the  enemy  employed  a  superior  armour-pierc- 
ing projectile. 

«The  situation  is  summed  up  in  the  statement 
that  the  balance  of  the  two  fleets  at  our  (average  mo- 
ment) and  at  the  Germans'  (selected  moment)  was 
too  delicately  poised  to  justify  a  policy  of  risks.  Lord 
Jellicoe's  disclosure  of  the  Grand  Fleet's  deficiencies 
in  technical  equipment  is  a  matter  for  the  serious 
consideration  of  those  responsible  for  naval  policy. 
From  the  public's  point  of  view,  however,  it  merely 
serves  to  throw  into  higher  relief  the  moral  superi- 
ority of  the  British  seaman.  If  our  ships  were  less 
well  equipped  than  we  were  led  to  believe,  the 
greater  credit  for  the  most  complete  naval  victory 
in  history  belongs  to  the  men  who  sailed  and  fought 
them.» 

According  to  the  Observer,  February  16,  «the 
following  pithy  and  illuminating  passage  gives  the 
keynote  to  Lord  Jellicoe's  strategical  and  tactical 
thought: 

«  (The  last  consideration  present  in  my  mind 
was  the  danger  involved  in  leaving  too  much  to 
chance  in  a  Fleet  action,  because  our  Fleet  was  the 
one  and  only  factor  that  was  vital  to  the  existence  of 
the  Empire,  as  indeed  to  the  Allied  cause.  We  had 
no  reserve  outside  the  Battle  Fleet  which  could  in 
any  way  take  its  place,  should  disaster  befall  it  or 
even  should  its  margin  of  superiority  over  the  enemy 
be  eliminated. 

<(  <  The  situation  was  in  many  respects  different 
from  that  with  which  our  Navy  was  faced  in  the  time 
of  the  old  wars.  In  those  days  disaster  could  cnhT 
come  about  by  reason  of  bad  strategy  or  tactics  ow- 
ing to  our  enemy  being  in  overwhelming  strength 
when  met,  or  his  better  handling  of  his  force,  and. 
apart  from  maneuvering,  the  action  was  invariably 
decided  by  -gunfire,  a  well-known  and  well-tried 
weapon. 

« <  During  the  recent  war,  two  entirely  new  feat- 
ures of  the  greatest  importance  were  introduced. 
First,  the  torpedo  could  be  fired  at  very  long  range, 
up  to  15,000  yards,  either  from  large  ships  or  de- 
stroyers, and  at  shorter  range  from  submarines,  and 
the  mine  had  been  developed;  the  invisibility  of 
these  weapons  made  it  difficult  for  it  to  be  known 
when  they  were  being  employed.) 

«EIsewhere,  he  points  out  that,  when  Nelson 
took  his  twenty-six  capital  ships  into  action  at  Tra- 
falgar, he  had  behind  him,  in  home  waters  and  the 
Mediterranean,  no  fewer  than  forty-seven.  Indeed, 
the  (Grand  Fleet)  of  the  day  was  not  with  him  at 
all.  but  with  Cornwallis  off  Brest.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  Dutch  wars,  we  had  all  our  eggs  in  one 
basket)  from  1914  onwards — and  the  basket  was  too 
frail  to  risk  a  smash.  There  was  a  time,  after  the 
loss  of  the  Audacious,  when  our  Dreadnought  fleet 
was  reduced  to  seventeen  battleships  and  five  battle- 
cruisers  against  fifteen  and  four  respectively  pos- 
sessed by  the  Germans.  Moreover,  the  High  Sea 
Fleet  possessed  eighty-eight  destroyers  and  the 
Grand  Fleet  onlv  forty-two.  Shortlv  afterwards  the 
Invincible  and  Inflexible  left  for  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands, leaving  the  Grand  Fleet,  as  Lord  Jellicoe 
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modestly  puts  it,  (in  a  very  questionable  position- 
as  regarded  battle-cruisers. 

((All  this  time  the  Fleet  had  to  lie  in  undefended 
bases  when  it  was  not  under  steam;  it  had  no  dock- 
ing accommodation  either  at  Scapa  Flow  or  on  the 
East  Coast;  it  was  short  of  cruisers,  destroyers,  and 
mine-sweepers;  its  material  was,  in  many  respects, 
insufficient  or  inferior;  it  experienced  a  succession 
of  mishaps  to  guns  and  machinery.  And  there  was 
ever  present  to  Lord  Jellicoe's  mind  the  thought  1 
that  the  German's  (selected  moment)  might  come 
when  he  was  at  his  weakest  and  they  would  certainly 
be  at  their  strongest.  When  Lord  Jellicoe  is  accused 
of  being  torpedo-shy,  these  considerations  must 
surely  be  taken  into  account. 

«With  such  equipment  and  in  such  strength  rela- 
tively to  the  enemy,  Lord  Jellicoe  started  on  his  mo- 
mentous task  as  Commander-in-Chief,  relieving  Sir 
George  Callaghan  on  the  eve  of  war  sorely  against 
his  will.  Nothing  finer  is  recounted  in  the  book,  by 
the  way,  than  the  utter  absence  of  jealousies  among 
the  senior  officers  of  the  Fleet.  Lord  Jellicoe  sums 
up  the  task  as  follows: 

«(  The  main  objects  for  which  our  Navy  exists 
may  be  shortly  summed  up  under  four  heads: 

1.  To  ensure  for  British  ships  the  unimpeded 
use  of  the  sea,  this  being  vital  to  the  existence  of  an 
island  nation,  particularly  one  which  is  not  self- 
supporting  in  regard  to  food. 

2.  In  the  event  of  war,  to  bring  steady  economic 
pressure  to  bear  on  our  adversary  by  denying  to  him 
the  use  of  the  sea,  thus  compelling  him  to  accept 
peace. 

3.  Similarly  in  the  event  of  war,  to  cover  the 
passage  and  assist  any  army  sent  over  seas,  and  to 
protect  its  communications  and  supplies. 

4.  To  prevent  invasion  of  this  country  and  its 
overseas  Dominions  by  enemy  forces. 

«(  The  above  objects  are  achieved  in  the  quick- 
est and  surest  manner  by  destroying  the  enemy's 
armed  naval  forces,  and  this  is  therefore  the  first  ob- 
jective of  our  Fleet.  The  Fleet  exists  to  achieve 
victory. 

«<  But  history  has  always  shown  that  it  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  impose  our  will  upon  a  weaker 
naval  adversary,  and  that,  instead  of  giving  us  the 
opportunity  of  destroying  his  armed  naval  forces, 
he  usually  keeps  the  main  body  of  those  forces — the 
Battle  Fleet — in  positions  of  safety  in  fortified  har- 
bors, where  they  are  a  constant  threat  to  the  sea  com- 
munications of  the  stronger  naval  Power,  and  force 
upon  that  Power  a  watching  policy  so  that  the  enemy 
may  be  engaged,  should  he  put  to  sea,  before  he  is 
able  to  gain  any  advantage.) 

«This  is  so  true  as  to  be  a  truism.  Yet,  strangely 
enough,  it  is  often  inverted  by  students  and  critics 
of  naval  affairs. 

«Every  one  of  these  objects  was  successfully 
achieved,  though  the  positive  results  were  more 
slowly  brought  about  than  many  people  expected. 
The  country  was  not  invaded;  the  armies  were  trans- 
ported safely  across  the  seas;  the  supply  of  food 
and  stores  was  not  interrupted.  Lord  Jellicoe  re- 
cords with  meticulous  care  the  progress  of  the  block- 
ade towards  effectiveness.  The  Germans  did  what 
was  expected  of  them.  They  keot  (in  positions  of 
safety  in  fortified  harbors,*  and  when  at  last  the 
fleets  met,  the  encounter  was  fortuitous.  Neverthe- 
less, the  constant  isweepst  by  the  Grand  Fleet  and 
cruiser  squadrons  showed  that  the  (first  objective) 
of  our  Fleet  was  kept,  steadily  in  mind.» 


in  its  editorial  of  February  12,  the  Times  writes: 
(d'he  whole  of  our  battleships  designed  before  the 
war  were  built  to  conform  to  our  lack  of  proper  dock 
accommodation.  The  Kaiser  himself  remarked  to 
Lord  Jellicoe  that  we  had  made  the  mistake  of  build- 
ing ships  before  we  had  proper  docks  for  them,  and 
the  criticism  was  just.  (Docks,)  says  the  Admiral 
dryly,  cmake  no  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the 
public,  and  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.)  So  many 
of  our  capital  ships  had  developed  defects  at  the 
time  when  the  Audacious  was  mined  that  the  mar- 
gin between  ourselves  and  the  Germans  became  (un- 
pleasantly small.)  This  was  the  reason,  an  entirely 
proper  one,  why  the  loss  of  the  Audacious  was  con- 
cealed as  long  as  possible.  The  enemy's  best  chances 
lay  in  the  early  months  of  the  war,  and  after  April, 
1915,  their  situation  gradually  grew  worse.  Scapa 
Flow  was  hardly  defended  at  all  when  war  began, 
and  Lord  Jellicoe  constantly  wondered  why  the  Ger- 
man destroyer  flotillas  and  submarines  did  not  at- 
tack it.    .    .  . 

«The  most  fascinating  chapters  of  Lord  Jelli- 
coe's book  are  those  which  deal  with  the  Battle  of 
Jutland,  for  they  clear  up  many  misconceptions. 
The  encounter  between  the  battle  fleets  was  entirely 
fortuitous,  and  was  not  foreseen  by  either  side.  The 
Grand  Fleet  was  not  divided  to  entice  the  enemy, 
but  was  engaged  in  one  of  its  periodical  sweeps 
through  the  North  Sea,  which  were  astonishingly 
frequent  until  after  Jutland.  Lord  Jellicoe  seems 
to  think  that  the  Germans  hoped  to  surprise  and 
overwhelm  our  light  cruiser  squadrons,  and  were 
themselves  surprised  when  first  Admiral  Beatty 
and  then  the  van  of  the  British  Battle  Fleet  came 
into  view.  As  already  explained,  the  substantial 
cause  of  our  heavy  losses  in  the  early  part  of  the  bat- 
tle was  the  insufficient  protection  of  our  battle- 
cruisers.  Throughout  the  war  (British  capital  ships 
mined  or  torpedoed  rarely  survived.) 

«But  Lord  Jellicoe  makes  further  remarkable 
disclosures.  The  enemy  possessed  a  highly  efficient 
armour-piercing  projectile  fitted  with  a  delay-action 
fuse  which  ensured  that  the  shell  would  burst  in- 
side the  armour.  Possibly  this  shell  accounts  for 
the  instant  destruction  of  the  Queen  Mary,  though 
the  Invincible  was  probably  lost  because  a  shell 
bursting  inside  a  turret  ignited  cordite  which  flashed 
to  the  magazine. 

«A  careful  examination  of  Lord  Jellicoe's  very 
long  and  detailed  account  leads  to  the  conclusion 

I  that  the  principal,  and  probably  the  sole,  reason 
why  he  was  unable  to  join  full  issue  with  Admiral 
Scheer  was  that  at  the  opening  of  the  main  battle 

i  the  light  was  failing,  and  mist  and  smoke  obscured 
the  view.    He  frankly  explains  the  reason  why  he 

:  slackened  speed  before  engaging.  He  had  to  let  Ad- 
miral Beattv  draw  ahead,  as  otherwise  his  own  tire 
would  have  been  (blanketed)  by  the  battle-cruisers; 
and  meanwhile  visibility  gradually  lessened.  He 

I  did  not  seek  a  night  action,  because  he  knew  that 
the  German  organization  for  a  night  battle  was  <ol 
a  remarkablv  high  standard..  Their  searchlights 
were  better  than  ours,  revealing  everything  but  their 
own  ships;  they  had  remarkable  star-shells,  (at  that 

;  time  unfamiliar  to  us)  (Why?);  and  while  they  pos- 

I  sessed  good  director-firing  gear  for  their  secondary 
armament  (a  matter  of  great  importance  in  night 
fighting),  the  fitting  of  our  gear  of  similar  type  had 

I  only  just  begun  < owing  to  manufacturing  and  labor 

troubles.)  .  , 

((Contributory  reasons  for  avoiding  a  night  ac- 
tion were  the  German  superiority  in  destroyers  and 
their  command  of  a  larger  number  of  torpedo-tubes. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  Admiral  Beatty  came  inde- 
pendently to  the  same  conclusion,  stating  that  he 
(  did  not  consider  it  desirable  or  proper  to  close  the 
enemy  Battle  Fleet  during  the  dark  hours.)  Lord 
Jellicoe  says  his  real  object  was  to  keep  between  the 
enemy  and  their  base,  and  to  renew  the  action  at 
dawn;  but,  as  everybody  knows  now,  Admiral 
Scheer  passed  astern  the~  Grand  Fleet  during  the 
darkness,  and  gained  shelter. 

«It  is  possible  that  the  southerly  course  shaped 
by  Lord  Jellicoe  during  the  night  is  open  to  discus- 
sion. It  is  also  manifest,  and  fully  admitted  by  him, 
that  he  constantly  had  in  mind  the  thought  that  he 
must  not  take  extreme  risks  with  the  Grand  Fleet. 
Nelson  fought  Trafalgar  with  ca -relatively  small 
portion  of  the  available  British  Fleet.,  at  a  time 
when  the  conditions  of  naval  warfare  were  familiar 
to  all.  Lord  Jellicoe  took  into  action  <  almost  the 
whole  e  our  available  capital  ships.;  The  Grand 
Fleet  had  little  in  the  way  of  reserve  behind  it,  and 
was  fighting  the  first  fleet  action  since  Trafalgar 
under  novel  conditions. 

(.We  confess  that  we  doubt  ourselves  whether, 
in  an  unexpected  evening  battle  in  failing  light,  the 
most  reckless  of  commanders  could  have  succeeded 
in  compelling  Admiral  Scheer  to  commit  himself 
fully  to  action.   There  was  never  any  real  chance  of 
a  second  Trafalgar  on  May  31,  1916.   Yet  judged  by 
its  results,  Jutland  was  an  unquestionable  victory, 
for  the  German  Fleet  never  ventured  out  again. 
Captain  Persius,  the  German  naval  expert,  admitted 
after  the  armistice  that  (every  thinking  person)  rec- 
ognized that  the  battle  of  Jutland  -must,  and  would  ] 
be,  the  last  one.)    On  this  test,  rather  than  on  rela- 
tive casualties.  Lord  Jellicoe  is  entitled  to  ample 
vindication.    No  fair-minded  man  can  study  his 
book  without  feeling  that  at  Jutland  the  traditions 
of  the  Royal  Navy  were  brilliantly  maintained,  and  | 
that,  though  mist  and  haze  saved  the  enemy  from 
complete  destruction,  the  High  Sea  Fleet  was  thence- 
forth practically  interned.   From  that  moment  the  j 
Grand  Fleet  so  rapidlv  grew  in  strength  that  at  last 
it  became  the  embodiment  of  tremendous  and  over- 
whelming  power  which  we  fondly  believed  it  to  have 
been  in  1914.)) 

Lord  Jellicoe's  book  gives  rise  to  the  following 
comment  in  the  Morning  Post.  February  12:  «We 
deal  elsewhere  in  these  columns  this  morning  with  j 
Admiral  Viscount  Jellicoe's  extraordinarily  inter- 
esting and  most  illuminating  narrative  of  the  work 
of  the  Grand  Fleet  during  Lord  Jellicoe's  term  of 
command.  In  justice  to  ourselves,  we  may  perhaps 
venture  to  place  on  record  that  Lord  Jellicoe's  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  the  Fleet  when  he  took 
over  the  supreme  command  on  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities, incidentally  justifies  every  demand  we  urged 
unon  the  late  Liberal  Government  before  the  war. 
Among  these  requirements  were  the  building  of  a 
naval  base  on  the  East  Coast;  the  building  of  docks 
to  accommodate  the  new  types  of  capital  ships;  the 
provision  of  a  cruiser  force  to  work  on  the  trade 
routes;  an  increase  in  the  light  cruiser  force  to  work 
with  the  Fleet;  and  a  large  increase  in  the  destroyer 
flotillas. 

«In  his  book  Lord  Jellicoe  describes  the  des- 
perate shifts  to  which,  for  lack  of  these  things,  the 
Navy  was  driven.  Without  a  defended  base  on  the 
East  Coast,  the  Grand  Fleet  was  kept  continually  at 
sea.  in  constant  peril  of  torpedo  and  mine;  the  dock- 
ing of  canital  ships  was  a  nerpetual  difficulty;  the 
cruiser  force,  asserted  by  the  Liberal  Government 
to  he  efficient,  was  speedily  replaced  as  utterly  use- 


less by  merchant  ships  doing  men-of-war's  work 
with  an  improvised  armament;  the  Grand  Fleet  was 
always  in  want  of  light  cruisers,  and  not  only  were 
its  operations  hampered  by  reason  of  the  lack  of 
destroyers  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  its  de- 
stroyer force  was  less  than  half  the  strength  of  the 
German  destroyer  force. 

.(Indeed,  it  was  not  until  1917  that  the  Navy  was 
really  equipped  for  its  task.  Until  then  the  Grand 
Fleet  was  working  on  so  scanty  a  margin  that  had 
|  the  enemy,  in  addition  to  possessing  as  good  or  bet- 
ter material  than  the  British,  owned  the  same  sea- 
sense  Germany  might  have  defeated  the  Grand 
Fleet.  Germany  lost  her  opportunities,  but  that  fact 
exonerates  neither  the  Liberal  Government  nor  the 
people  which  supported  that  fatal  Administration. 
During  the  war  the  public  did  not  know  how  near 
we  were  to  disaster.  They  know  now.  And  they 
may  learn  who  was  right  before  the  war  and  who 
was  wrong.  Among  those  who  were  right  through- 
out, in  common  fairness  we  would  mention  Admiral 
Lord  Beresford  of  Metemmeh. » 

According  to  the  Daily  Mail,  February  13,  Ad- 
miral Jellicoe  himself  is  partly  responsible  for  the 
((numerous  defects »  with  which  the  Grand  Fleet  had 
to  struggle.  Under  the  title  «Lorcl  Jellicoe's  Ex- 
cuses*), that  paper  writes:  «Naval  opinion  is  greatlv 
exercised  over  the  many  disclosures  made  in  Ad- 
miral Jellicoe's  new  book.  Officers  who  served  in 
the  battleships  of  the  Grand  Fleet  are  glad  that  the 
numerous  defects  with  which  they  had  to  struggle 
have  now  been  revealed. 

..At  the  same  time  naval  officers  in  touch  with 
Admiralty  doings  in  the  past  point  out  that  Lord 
Jellicoe  himself  was  in  some  measure  resnonsible 
for  certain  of  the  defects  which  he  brings  forward 
to  excuse  the  escape  of  the  Germans  at  Jutland. 
They  sav  that  he  was  Director  of  Naval  Ordnance 
between  1905  and  1907,  and  as  such,  answerable  for 
the  patterns  of  ammunition  then  adonted.  He  has 
complained  of  the  bad  British '  armour-piercing 
shells,  which  burst  outside  the  enemy's  armour, 
while  the  enemy's  shells  came  through  our  armour; 
but,  they  ask,  did  he  do  anything  when  he  was  in 
office  to  remedy  this  grave  fault? 

«They  also  say  that,  as  he  was  Controller  of  the 
Navy  from  1908  to  1910,  and  in  charge  of  naval  shin- 
building,  he  was  answerable  in  some  degree  for  the 
weakness  of  such  vessels  as  the  Indefatigable  and 
Queen  Mary,  both  of  which  blew  up  at  Jutland. 

«As  for  the  defencelessness  of  Scan  a  and  the 
failure  to  build  destroyers  and  light  cruisers  in  suf- 
ficient numbers,  he  was  Second  Sea  Lord  from  1912 
to  1914;  and  if  he  thought  the  programs  insufficient, 
as  it  now  appears  he  did,  his  business  was  to  resign, 
and  not  to  allow  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  told— 
as  it  always  was  told — that  the  Government's  pro- 
posals were  adequate  and  satisfactory  to  the  naval 
experts. 

(.As  to  the  tactics  which  he  employed  at  Jutland, 
a  distinguished,  admiral  said  that  this  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  a  British  Commander-in-Chief, 
with  a  great  advantage  in  speed  and  weight  of  metal, 
had.  allowed  the  enemy  to  escace  destruction.  This 
officer  asked  whether  the  British  destroyer  and 
cruiser  flotillas  were  so  organized  as  to  combat  ef- 
fectively the  enemy's  torpedo  attacks. 

«A  curious  point  to  which  attention  is  being 
drawn  is  that  nowhere  in  Lord  Jellicoe's  book  are 
details  of  the  strength'  of  the  German  Fleet  given, 
yet  these  must  be  known  to  him.  " 

Lord  Jellicoe,  reviewing  the  conditions  which 
existed  towards  the  close  of  the  war,  remarks  that 
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uthe  Grand  Fleet  was  given  no  opportunity  of  It-st- 
ing in  action  the  methods  adopted  as  a  result  of  our 
experience  during  the  first  two  years  of  war  and 
perfected  by  two  years'  further  training)) ;  and  he 
adds  «had  the  German  Fleet  come  out  to  battle,  a 
terrible  punishment  awaited  them.» 

ALLIED  PRESS— FRENCH 

The  Assassination  of  Kurt  Eisner 

Kurt  Eisner,  Provisional  President  of  the  Bava- 
rian Republic  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  per- 
sonalities of  the  German  Revolution,  was  murdered 
Friday  morning,  February  21,  while  walking  with 
his  secretary  on  the  Promenadenstrasse  in  Munich. 
He  had  just  left  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  go 
to  the  Diet,  possibly  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
his  intended  resignation  to  the  Bavarian  Assembly. 
He  was  struck  in  the  head  and  instantly  killed  by 
two  revolver  shots  fired  by  Count  Arco-Valley,  a 
lieutenant  of  the  Guard  Corps.  The  assassin  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  fatally  shot  by  a  sailor. 

The  tragedy  occurred  at  about  10  o'clock.  The 
meeting  of  the  Diet  had  scarcely  begun  when  a  sol- 
dier rushed  into  the  hall  and  announced  the  death 
of  Eisner.  Ignaz  Auer,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
a  Majority  Socialist  bitterly  opposed  to  Eisner,  rose 
to  confirm  this  information.  He  had  scarcely  fin- 
ished his  condemnation  of  the  murder  when  revol- 
ver shots  were  heard  in  the  hall.  Auer  collapsed, 
seriously  wounded;  he  is  reported  to  have  suc- 
cumbed a  few  hours  later.  A  Catholic  deputy,  Oesel, 
also  a  bitter  opponent  of  Eisner,  fell  dead.  Herr 
Garres,  of  the  War  Ministry,  the  Majority  Socialist 
Minister  Timm,  and  Under-Secretary  Jahrett  were 
wounded.   The  session  ended  in  panic. 

The  latest  reports  state  that  the  shots  in  the 
Chamber  were  fired  by  Independent  Socialists  in  re- 
venge for  Eisner's  death.  Revolutionary  soldiers 
are  reported  to  have  surrounded  the  Assembly  Hall 
and  to  have  arrested  Rosshaupter,  Majority  Socialist 
Minister  of  War.  Traffic  has  been  interrupted  in 
Munich  and  the  city  is  in  disorder.  The  offices  of 
the  newspapers  have  been  occupied  by  revolutionary 
soldiers;  a  general  strike  has  been  announced;  and 
martial  law  has  been  proclaimed.  The  three  Social- 
ist parties — the  Majority  Socialists,  the  Independent 
Socialists  and  the  Spartacists— have  met  to  con- 
sider what  action  shall  be  taken. 

It  appears  that  on  February  19,  the  day  before 
Eisner's  assassination,  a  counter  -  revolutionary 
movement  occurred  in  Munich.  Prince  Joachim  of 
Prussia,  youngest  son  of  the  Kaiser,  had  arrived  in 
Munich,  under  the  name  of  Merz.  On  the  19th  dis- 
orders occurred,  conducted  by  the  Majority  Social- 
ists and  reactionaries;  but  the  government  mastered 
the  situation,  arrested  Prince  Joachim  and  imme- 
diately expelled  him  from  Bavaria. 

The  general  opinion  appears  to  be  that  the  as- 
sassination of  Eisner  was  a  manifestation  of  this 
counter-revolutionary  movement.  The  assassin. 
Count  Arco-Valley,  belongs  to  an  ancient  Tyrolean 
family,  whose  heads  have  been  counts  of  the  Empire 
since  1221.  He  is  probably  either  a  son  or  a  nephew 
of  a  Count  AiTo-Valley  who  was  secretary  of  the 
German  Embassy  in  Paris  contemporaneously  with 
Baron  von  Schoen. 

eisner's  career 

A  summary  of  Eisner's  political  career  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Press  Review,  December  7, 1918.  Born 
in  Berlin  in  1867  of  Jewish  parentage  (the  family 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Kosmanowsky),  he  turned 


early  to  a  journalistic  career.  He  was  associated 
first"  with  the  Frankfurter  Zeituny;  his  connection 
with  this  paper  ended  with  an  article  attacking  Wil- 
liam II,  which  resulted  in  Eisner's  being  condemned 
to  nine  months'  imprisonment.  After  his  liberation, 
he  became  editor  of  Vorwaerts.  In  1905,  after  his 
revolutionary  views  forced  him  to  leave  the  Vor- 
waerts, he  became  in  turn  editor  of  the  Frankisehe 
Tagespost  at  Nuremberg,  and,  in  1910,  a  collaborator 
on  the  Miinchner  Post.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
he  supported  the  Socialist  policy  of  national  de- 

i  fense;  but  not  for  long.  Convinced  of  the  German 
premeditation  and  guilt,  he  wrote  articles  attacking 
the  Imperialists  and  the  War  Party.  In  1917  he  pub- 
lished in  the  Miinchner  Post  an  article  establishing, 

j  with  documentary  evidence,  the  fact  that  Germany 
had  begun  to  mobilize  on  July  28, 1914.  This  article 
caused  a  sensation:  the  journal  was  seized  and  Kurt 

!  Eisner  was  imprisoned.  He  was  liberated  only  a 
few  days  before  the  revolution  of  November,  1918. 

Eisner  made  himself  at  once  a  leader  and  a  pre- 
cursor of  the  German  Revolution.  The  outbreak  at 
Munich,  under  his  leadership,  preceded  that  at  Ber- 

1  lin;  the  Bavarian  Republic  was  proclaimed  on  No- 
vember 7,  with  Kurt  Eisner  as  provisional  President. 

But  Eisner's  position  in  Bavaria  was  extremely 
difficult  and  insecure  from  the  outset.  He  was  an 
Independent  Socialist  among  a  strongly  bourgeois 
and  conservative  population.  He  was  a  Jew  in  an 
overwhelmingly  Catholic  country.  Above  all  he  was 
an  idealist,  and  probably  a  sincere  German  penitent, 
among  beaten  but  unremorseful  hearts.  Neverthe- 
less he  played  his  part  with  striking  courage.  He 

|  published  the  notorious  Lerchenfeld  report,  expos- 
ing the  culpability  of  the  German  Government.  He 
forced  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Solf.   Such  steps  were 

j  brave  but  impolitic :  in  the  election  of  January,  Eis- 
ner's party  received  but  31,000  votes  out  of  a  total  of 
900,000.  though  his  position  had  thereby  been  ren- 
dered hopeless,  the  leader  continued  temporarily  in 
office.  His  last  important  utterance  was  made  at  the 
International  Socialist  Conference  at  Berne,  where 
he  renewed  his  attacks  against  the  imperialist  re- 
gime and  called  upon  Germany  to  expiate  her 
crimes.  He  is  reported  not  only  to  have  understood 
the  significance  of  his  policy,  but  also  to  have  had  a 
presentiment'of  his  impending  fate.    To  those  who 

I  congratulated  him  for  his  frankness,  he  answered: 
«You  do  not  appreciate  the  exact  import  of  this  af- 
fair. You  do  not  know  the  state  of  mind  of  Germany 

|  today.  In  pronouncing  this  discourse,  I  have  just 
signed  my  death  sentence.)) 

COMMENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  PRESS 

Every  important  Paris  newspaper  commented 
extensively  upon  the  assassination  of  Eisner.  All 
had  a  word  of  praise  for  the  figure  who  was  appar- 
ently regarded  by  the  French  press  as  the  most  sin- 
cere", most  honest,  most  courageous  of  the  German 
revolutionary  leaders— an  idealist,  whose  ideals 
were  stronger  than  his  love  of  power.  His  loss  is 
generally  regretted;  for,  as  it  were,  it  deprives  the 
dark  German  loaf,  still  unwhitened  by  peace,  of  the 
last  bit  of  leaven  of  repentance— a  leaven  too  small 
for  the  quantity  of  wartime  flour,  but  none  the  less 
a  leaven  French  opinion  is  uninformed  as  to  the 
future  of  Bavaria,  but  fears  that  the  disappearance 
of  Eisner  clears  the  last  obstacle  opposing  the  re- 
vival of  the  imperialistic  and  Pan-German  forces. 
For  France,  therefore,  Eisner's  death  is  a  blow. 
Only  the  ultra-conservative  papers  take  the  position 
that  he  could  never  have  accomplished  any  perma- 
nent regeneration  of  his  country,  and  that,  therefore, 
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it  is  well  that  his  murder  should  have  shown  the 
Entente  the  true  spirit  .of  his  people.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  press  apparently  still  regarded  Eisner 
as  a  power  for  good.  The  unanimous  opinion  is  that 
his  death  was  due  to  his  bold  exposure  of  German 
guilt. 

The  Temps,  February  23,  wrote  with  sympa- 
thetic criticism:  «Kurt  Eisner  had  his  virtues  and 
his  weaknesses;  the  virtues  of  a  precursor,  the  weak- 
nesses of  a  politician.  But  it  is  not  because  of  his 
weaknesses  that  he  is  dead.  As  a  politician,  his  for- 
tune was  at  an  end.  .  .  .  As  a  result  of  the  elec- 
tions, he  was  condemned  to  an  early  fall.  It  is  stated 
that  at  the  moment  when  he  was  killed  he  was  carry- 
ing to  the  Bavarian  Assembly  the  resignation  of  his 
entire  ministry.  To  overthrow  him,  an  assassina- 
tion was  superfluous.  The  gentleman  who  commit- 
ted the  crime  evidently  had  another  purpose.  It  was 
not  the  politician  but  the  precursor  whom  he  wished 
to  supcress. 

«fhus,))  wrote  the  Temps,  «we  can  justly  say 
that  Kurt  Eisner  perished  not  because  of  his  faults, 
but  because  of  his  merits.  What  was  aimed  at  was 
the  man  who  was  the  first  to  overthrow  a  German 
dynasty,  two  days  before  the  Revolution  at  Berlin ; 
the  man  who  proclaimed  the  guilt  of  the  German 
Government  by  revealing  the  Lerchenfeld  report; 
...  the  man  who  broke  off  relations  between  the 
Bavarian  Government  and  Dr.  Solf;  the  man  who, 
though  supporting  German  unity,  had  suggested  the 
opening  of  direct  pourparlers  between  Bavaria  and 
the  Allies;  .  .  .  .  the  man  who,  speaking  at  the 
Socialist  Conference  at  Berne  on  February  4.  de- 
nounced the  complicity  which  existed  throughout 
the  war  between  the  Majority  Socialists  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  William  II,  and  defied  the  Seheidemann 
group  to  publish  the  imperialistic  resolutions  which 
they  voted  in  September,  1915.  The  shot  of  Count 
Arco- Valley  has  delivered  William  II  and  Scheide- 
mann of  this  inconvenient  witness.)) 

Turning  to  the  results  of  the  crime  and  counter- 
crimes  in  Munich,  the  Temps  continued:  «After 
these  last  odious  acts,  there  remains  an  unchanged 
Germany:  there  are  only  two  additional  crimes.  The 
important  fact  which  remains,  a  fact  which  is  wit- 
nessed by  all  the  official  declarations  and  confiden- 
tial letters  from  Germans  themselves,  is  that  Ger- 
many today,  in  the  immense  majority,  has  again  be- 
come a  disciplined  aggressive  nation,  imperialist 
even  without  emperor. 

.-What  can  we  do  to  prevent  this?"  There  was, 
the  Temps  thinks,  a  chance  that  Eisner  might  have 
succeeded  in  changing  the  public  mind  in  Germany. 
.(What  was  done  to  aid  him ?»  Nothing.  (.With  re- 
gard to  Germany  it  was  necessary  to  choose  between 
two  policies.  A  policy  of  fatalism,  which  consists  in 
repeating:  .It  is  written.)  An  active  policy,  which 
consists  in  believing  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  hope 
before  undertaking,  or  to  succeed  in  order  to  perse- 
vere. Between  these  two  may  we  be  permitted  to 
prefer  the  second.  Had  there  been  but  one  chance 
in  a  hundred  of  influencing  the  mind  and  structure 
of  Germany,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  seize 
upon  that  chance.)) 

Auguste  Gauvain  in  the  Journal  des  Debats, 
February  23,  contrasts  Eisner  and  Liebknecht: 
.(Eisner  was  a  liberal,  in  spirit  a  messiah,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  his  comrade  Liebknecht.  .  .  .  Lieb- 
knecht tried  to  overthrow  by  force  the  Ebert  Gov- 
ernment, with  the  aid  of  Spartacist  arms.  Eisner, 
on  the  contrary,  had  just  decided  to  ha^d  m  his  res- 
ignation.   .    .    .    Liebknecht  had  become  a  public 


danger,  while  Eisner  represented  a  repentant  Ger- 
many eager  to  set  herself  right  before  the  world. 
That  is  precisely  what  the  majority  of  Germans  did 
not  pardon  in  the  Bavarian  leader. 

«The  crime  will  make  Kurt  Eisner  a  martyr 
without  in  any  way  improving  the  situation  in  Ger- 
many. .  .  .  His  assassination  will  prove  to  the 
entire  world  that  this  honest  man  was  disavowed  by 
his  compatriots  and  that  the  new  Germany  resembles 
as  a  twin  sister  that  of  William  II.  .  .  .  Accord- 
ing to  the  measures  taken  against  the  counter-revo- 
lutionaries, it  will  be  seen  whether  the  assembly  a  I 
Weimar  shares  their  ideas  in  the  bottom  of  its  hi  art 
or  whether  it  is  resigned  to  suffer  the  just  punish 
ment  of  a  monstrous  policy.)) 

Pertinax,  with  his  customary  contempt  for  sen- 
timent, scorns  all  who  looked  to  Eisner  as  the  possi- 
bly successful  apostle  of  a  German  regeneration 
(Eeho  de  Paris,  February  22) :    .(Germany  is  a  bloc, 
both  in  space  and  in  time:  any  French  policy  which 
seeks  to  obtain  security  for  our  country  by  distin- 
guishing between  South  Germany  and  North  Ger- 
many, or  between  the  Germany  of  yesterday  and  the 
I  Germany  of  today,  is,  according  to  the  best  informed. 
I  doomed  to  failure.    Let  us  orient  our  League  of  Na- 
;  tions  accordingly.    All  else  is  but  adventure..) 

The  Royalist  Gaulois,  February  22,  was  of  simi- 
]  lar  opinion"    Though  Eisner  was  a  man  of  «firm 
character  and  rare  courage, »  there  could  be  no  real 
change  in  the  German  heart.    «The  triumph  of  a  too 
marked  evolution  among  the  Germans  could  have 
been  but  a  momentary  victory.).    The  result  would 
have  been  ((attenuations  in  our  conditions  of  peace. 
I  to  be  regretted  when,  once  the  treaty  was  signed,  the 
i  Germans  hastened  to  throw  off  the  mask  and  rid 
themselves  of  their  too  sincere  evangelists.  This 
danger,  thank  God,  appears  to  have  been  escaped  by 
the  tactical  error  which  the  real  masters  of  Germany 
have  just  committed  in  beginning  several  months 
too  early  the  operations  which  they  were  planning. 
!  .    .    .    We  are  facing  a  grimacing  and  snarling  Ger 
|  many;  it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  act  accord- 
ingly by  omitting  to  take  every  precaution.)) 

There  is  comparatively  little  political  comment 
1  worthy  of  quotation  to  be  found  in  the  other  Paris 
papers,  although,  all  wrote  at  length  of  the  dead  Ba- 
!  varian  leader/  Many  tributes  are  to  be  found  to  his 
((honesty.)  and  «idealism»^the  Homme  Libre,  Ma- 
tin, Excelsior,  Lanterne,  Evenement,  Oeuvre,  Intran- 
sigeant,  Heure,  Populaire  and  Humanite  all  contrib- 
ute praise. 

The  Homme  Libre,  February  22,  considered  the 
assassination  a  ((disturbing  sign..)  «The  day  pre- 
vious, Prince  Joachim  attempted  an  imperial  resto- 
ration; at  Weimar,  despite  the  statement  of  Erz- 
berger  that  the  armistice  respects  the  Wilsonian 
principles,  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  applauded 
those  who  demanded— supreme  and  odious  irony- 
.military  guarantees,  for  Germany;  finally,  proof 
was  given  in  the  inquiry  into  the  Munich  plot  that 
the  Sparta  cists  were  working  in  the  pay  of  the  Pan- 
Germans.  ...  Is  this  officer  who  kills  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  German  people  already  the  herald 
of  the  revenge  which  Prussian  militarism  would  so 
gladly  seek?» 

Gustave  Herve  in  the  Victoire,  February  22. 
treated  Eisner's  fall  coldly  and  critically.  «With 
Liebknecht,  he  lacked  entirely  political  judgment... 
In  testifying  against  his  conquered  country,  he  com- 
mitted an  ((inexpiable  crime »  in  the  eyes  of  all  Ger- 
man patriots.  «It  is  surprising  that  what  happened 
to  him  yesterday  did  not  happen  at  least  three 
months  ago.     .     .     .     The  Liebknechts,  the  Rosa 
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Luxemburgs  and  the  Kurt  Eisners,  however  well 
garbed  with  excellent  intentions,  have  been  quickly 
dealt  with.  In  France  their  account  would  have 
been  settled  even  more  quickly.)) 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — DUTCH 

The  Questions  of  Limburg  and  Zeeland 
The  questions  of  the  annexation  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Scheldt  River  and  of  part  of  Limburg. 
have  not,  by  any  means,  been  dropped,  and  tele- 
giams  continue  to  pour  in  to  the  Queen  of  the  Nether- 
lands, to  show  the  loyalty  of  the  Dutch  people  to 
their  country.  Large  national  meetings  are  still 
being  held  in  different  parts  of  Holland.  The  last 
one  of  these  was  held  in  the  Hague  on  February  6. 
The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  convince  the 
entire  world  of  the  loyalty  of  the  people  in  Limburg 
and  Zeeland  toward  their  Queen  and  country. 

A  committee  has  recently  been  formed  under 
Mr.  D.  Fock,  President  of  the  Second  Chamber,  in 
whose  person  the  entire  Dutch  nation  is  represented. 
The  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  also  has  shown  her 
appreciation  for,  and  her  interest  in,  this  committee. 
On  February  6,  when  the  last  meeting  of  this  com- 
mittee was  held,  the  Queen  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Royal  Family  were  present,  together  with 
prominent  men  from  all  the  provinces  of  Holland. 

Mr.  Fock,  in  his  opening  speech,  said:  «The 
people  of  Holland  must  remain  undivided,  because 
an  undivided  nation  is  a  strong"  nation.  The  eleven 
provinces  of  Holland  feel  that  nothing  can  separate 
them  from  their  beloved  Flag.  We  will  insist  on 
our  rights  to  Limburg  and  Zeeland,  because  these 
rights  are  indisputable  and  in  accordance  with  the 
desires  of  the  inhabitants  themselves.  For  50  years, 
the  Dutch  language  has  been  the  universal  one  in 
Limburg,  and  the  Dutch  character  has  become  more 
and  more  apparent.  As  far  as  Zeeland  is  concerned, 
Ibis  part  of  our  country  was  already  Dutch  under 
the  Republic  of  the  United  Netherlands.  Since  the 
independence  of  the  Netherlands,  it  has  remained 
Dutch  territory,  and  the  people  of  the  territories  in 
question  have  no  desire  for  anything  different. 
Dutch  blood  runs  through  their  veins;  they  want  to 
remain  Dutch  forever. » 

This  speech  was  answered  by  representatives 
from  Limburg  and  Zeeland  who  convinced  the 
Queen  and  the  other  members  of  the  Royal  family 
that  they  would  not  tolerate  any  plans  of  annexa- 
tion, and  that,  if  necessary,  the  people  would  take 
up  the  sword  to  fight  against  anyone  who  would 
choose  to  make  any  such  attempt. 

Hrl  Yolk  (Social  Democratic),  February  10,  re- 
ferring to  statements  made  to  the  effect  that  the 


peace  delegates  would  probably  be  successful  in  sol- 
ving this  question  in  a  friendly  manner,  writes: 
<dt  may  be  quite  possible  that  the  peace  delegates 
would  be  able  to  solve  the  question  of  annexation 
in  a  friendfy  manner;  but  by  this  time,  the  entire 
world,  and  especially  Belgium,  ought  to  know  that 
the  Hollander,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
concerned  in  the  first  place,  do  not  desire  any  separ- 
ation from  their  mother  land.  It  is  more  than 
necessary  that  the  Belgian  Labor  Party  openly  and 
clearly  show  its  point  of  view  in  this  matter. » 

De  Nieuwe  Courant  (Liberal  Germanophile). 
February  13,  writes:  «The  .official  communique  of 
Tuesday  does  not  say  anything  with  reference  to  the 
Belgian  demands  of  annexation.  We  therefore  do 
not  know  yet  whether  the  Belgian  Government  en- 
tirely agrees  with  the  annexationists  who  have  al- 
ways been  pictured  to  us  as  a  very  small,  unimpor- 
tant and  irresponsible  group  of  persons.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Belgian  Government  does  not  want  to  en- 
large its  territory  to  our  disadvantage.  The  ques- 
tion is:  How  much  and  what  do  they  want  to  take 
from  us?  This  proved  that  we  were  right  to  attach 
importance  to  the  propaganda  which  was  spread 
even  during  the  war.  It  sounded  impossible  that 
the  government  of  a  nation  which  went  to  war  to 
fight  for  its  neutrality  and  suffered  as  much  as  the 
Belgians,  would  want  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
rights  and  territory  of  a  friendly  neighbor.  This, 
which  once  sounded  impossible,  has  now,  however, 
become  a  true  fact.  Belgium  seems  to  have  no 
more  respect  for  the  rights  of  Holland  than  Germany 
had  for  Belgian  rights  in  1914.  Just  as  the  Ger- 
man Government  thought  it  might  be  able  to  nego- 
tiate concerning  the  march  through  Belgium,  Minis- 
ter Hymans  seems  to  think  he  will  be  able  to  negoti- 
ate concerning  the  annexation  of  territory  inhabited 
by  people  who  are  Hollanders  through  and  through, 
and  who  wish  nothing  save  to  remain  Hollanders.)) 

The  Catholic  Maasbode,  February  13,  in  quoting 
an  article  in  De  Telegraaf,  (Liberal  Anglophile) 
writes :  «For  some  time  the  rumor  has  been  spread 
that  the  Belgian  delegation  would  not  submit  the 
questions  of  Limburg  and  Zeeland  to  the  Committee 
of  Ten.  Now  it  is  clear,  however,  that  these  rumors 
are  not  in  accordance  with  the  reality.  The  Bel- 
gian demands  are  made  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Hymans, supported  by  Vandenheuvel  and 
Vandervelde.  Although  Hymans  did  not  demand  a 
part  of  Limburg,  and  although  he  demanded 
only  internationalization  of  the  Scheldt  and  minor 
changes  in  the  frontier,  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
the  population  of  Limburg  and  Flemish  Zeeland 
are  not  justified  in  feeling  alarmed.  We  have  the 
impression  that  the  Belgian  Government  has  nesi- 
tated  until  the  last  minute.)) 
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The  Proposed  Destruction  of  the  German  Fleet 

The  campaign  of  the  Daily  Mail  in  favor  of  the 
destruction  of  the  74  German  warships  interned  at 
Scapa  Flow  has  aroused  unfavorable  comment  from 
a  few  French  papers.  Although  it  appears  that  the 
British  press  generally  supports  Lord  Northcliffe's 
proposal,  which  is  said  to  represent  the  views  of  the 
British  Admiralty,  only  one  of  the  half-dozen  Paris 
journals  which  have  discussed  the  matter  shares  his 
opinion— and  this  one  is  the  Socialist  Humamte. 
While  many  of  the  important  and  representative 
newspapers  have  not  touched  upon  the  question, 
there  are  signs  that  the  French  Government,  repre- 
sented by  M.  George  Leygues,  Minister  of  Marine, 
and  M.  Pichon,  is  opposed  to  the  British  suggestion. 

The  Daily  Mail  opened  its  campaign  on  Febru- 
ary 18  with  the  remark:  «It  may  be  taken  as  certain 
that  sooner  or  later  the  surrendered  German  war- 
ships will  be  destroyed,  the  idea  of  dividing  them 
among  the  Allied  powers  having  lapsed.))    On  Feb- 
ruary 22  the  Daily  Mail  naval  correspondent  con- 
tributed the  following  statement:  «The  proposal  of 
the  British  Admiralty,  which  will  probably  be  ac- 
cepted, is  that  this  whole  fleet  shall  be  taken  out 
into  deep  water  in  the  Atlantic  and  there  solemnly 
sunk.»    Besides  pointing  out  the  splendid  dramatic 
sensation  which  would  thrill  the  world  as  the  last 
German  ship  slipped  beneath  the  waves,  the  naval 
correspondent  presented  the  following  arguments  m 
support  of  the  proposed  destruction:  «A  division  of 
the  ships  among  the  Allies  would  cause  heartburn- 
ings, as  the  major  share  would  undoubtedly  go  to 
the  British  Navy,  which  has  suffered  so  heavily  in 
the  war,  and  which  alone  has  met  the  German  fleet 
in  battle.   To  break  up  the  ships  would  be  difficult 
and  expensive,  and  would  lead  to  questions  as  to 
what  should  be  done  with  the  material  and  who  was 
to  meet  the  cost  of  dismantling  this  entire  fleet.)) 

THE  INTERNED  FLEET 

The  German  fleet  at  Scapa  Flow  includes  74 
vessels,  representing  a  tonnage  of  about  500,000  and 
an  investment  of  about  $200,000,000.  It  includes  the 
following  ships: 

Battle  Cruisers:  5 

Tons 

Hindenburg   28,000 

Derfflinger   26,000 

Seydlitz   24,000 

Moltke   22,600 

Von  der  Tann    19,100 

Battleships:  11 

Baden    28,000 

Bayern   28,000 

Kronprinz  .    26,000 

Koenig   26,000 

Markgraf    26,000 

Grosser  Kurfiirst    26,000 

Prz.  Luitpold    24,100 

Koenig  Albert   24,100 

Kaiserin  •    244  00 


Kaiser   24,100 

Friedrich  der  Grosse   24,100 

Light  Cruisers  and  Mine-layers:  8 
Emden  Bremen  Dresden 

Briimmer        Frankfurt  Koeln 
Strassburg  Bremse 

Destroyers:  50 
Of  the  newest  and  largest  in  the  German 
Navy 

COMMENT  OF  THE  PRESS 

The  first  indication  of  official  French  opposition 
to  the  destruction  of  this  formidable  armada  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Herald,  Paris  edition,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  in  the  following  brief  note:  «Beports  that 
the  Allies  contemplate  the  sinking  of  the  German 
warships  at  Scapa  Flow  are  strenuously  denied  in 
French  naval  circles.    It  is  stated  that  M.  Leygues, 
Minister  of  Marine,  has  expressed  himself  in  private 
conversation  as  absolutely  opposed  to  such  a  (mas- 
sacre) of  ships  which  represent  not  only  a  great  mil- 
itary force,  but  also,  and  above  all,  a  valuable  mass 
of  steel,  boilers,  dynamos  and  other  material  badly 
needed  for  industrial  purposes.   If  it  is  not  desired 
to  utilize  the  German  ships  for  military  purposes, 
the  raw  material  represented  in  their  construction 
could  be  used  on  merchant  ships  and  in  factories.)) 
On  February  23,  M.  Pichon,  in  the  course  of  an 
interview  with  English  and  American  press  corre- 
spondents, gave  a  further  sign  of  French  coldness  to 
the  Daily  Mail  policy.   He  stated  that  the  decision 
to  be  taken  in  this  matter  had  been  examined  only 
by  the  Naval  Commission,  and  that  the  Conference 
had  not  vet  deliberated  on  this  grave  question  (Petit 
Journal  February  24).    There  is  an  intimation  in 
this  that  destruction  has  been  discussed,  at  least,  by 
the  Commission. 

Both  the  Temps  and  the  Journal  des  Debats, 
February  26,  published  articles  condemning  the  pro- 
posed destruction.  The  Journal,  February  23,  ex- 
pressed a  strong  and  frank  disapproval  of  Lord 
Northcliffe's  suggestion.  In  the  view  of  the  Journal, 
the  destruction  would  be  an  act  of  «folly».  It  closed 
its  article  with  the  following  strong  language:  «We 
have  been  assured  that  France,  which  claims  by 
good  title  an  important  part  of  the  fleet  now  in- 
terned in  British  waters,  will  maintain  its  rights 
with  firmness.)) 

The  Rappel,  February  23,  asked  whether  «in 
face  of  the  enormous  financial  losses  suffered  by  the 
Allies  it  would  be  reasonable  and  fair  to  add  thereto 
a  milliard  of  francs  in  ships,  a  sum  which  certain  of 
the  nations  will  be  obliged  to  spend  in  order  to  re- 
store to  their  fleets  units  equivalent  to  those  which 
would  be  gratuitously  lost  by  the  destruction  of  the 
German  ships.  Germany  would  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  witnessing  a  new  loss  to  the  Allies  without 
having  to  make  compensation.)) 

The  Petite  Republique,  February  24,  received 
the  Daily  Mail's  announcement  with  «a  real  feeling 
of  surprise  and  with  some  melancholy.  .  .  .  De- 
spite the  solemnity  of  a  ceremonious  destruction,  it 
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seems  to  us  incredible  that  the  nations  which  en- 
tered the  war  to  defend  an  ideal  of  justice  and  right 
would  not  tremble  with  indignation  at  the  spectacle 
of  the  voluntary  destruction  of  material  worth  a  mil- 
liard of  francs. 

«The  reasons  invoked  to  sustain  such  destruc- 
tion are  specious.  They  ill  conceal  the  still  prepon- 
derant influence  of  the  fatal  ante-bellum  spirit  which 
used  to  regulate  the  relations  of  peoples.  A  division 
of  the  ships  among  the  Allies  would  provoke  mis- 
understandings between  them,  it  is  said,  because  the 
greater  number  would  doubtless  go  to  England 
whose  fleet,  having  faced  in  various  circumstances 
the  German  fleet,  has  particularly  suffered.  But  if 
the  Entente  Governments  cannot  agree  on  the  divi- 
sion of  these  74  German  ships,  how  then  can  they 
hope  to  reach  an  accord  on  a  hundred  other  more 
important  questions?  .  .  .  The  reason  invoked  is 
not  valid.  It  would  appear  to  signify  simply  the 
weakness  of  the  League  of  Nations.  That  weakness 
could  be  due  only  to  the  lack  of  sincerity  of  the  gov- 
ernments in  realizing  the  almost  unanimous  wishes 
of  the  governed.  .  .  .  It  is  argued  further  that  the 
demolition  of  the  ships  would  be  difficult  and  costly 
and  that  it  would  give  rise  to  difficulties  over  the 
allotment  of  the  material  obtained  and  the  payment 
of  the  cost  of  the  work.  To  avoid  such  difficulties 
and  to  escape  searching  for  a  friendly  solution  of 
them,  it  is  preferred  to  send  to  the  bottom  material 
of  all  kinds,  and  especially  metals  and  machinery, 
which  our  devastated  regions  could  so  largely  utilize. 
Because,  and  let  us  not  forget  it,  if  the  English  fleet 
has  suffered,  France,  champion  of  universal  justice, 
has  also  suffered  considerable  damage. 

«It  is  pretended  also  that  the  English  workmen 
demand  this  destruction,  in  order  to  secure  business 
for  their  factories.  ...  To  solve  the  problem  of 
unemployment  by  the  destruction  of  finished  mate- 
rial is  pure  Bolshevism.  .  .  .  It  is  simple  absurdity. 

«In  all  aspects  the  proposal  suggested  seems  to 
us  impractical.  In  addition  to  its  inadmissible  ma- 
terial consequences,  it  would  have  an  enormous  and 
dangerous  moral  effect  throughout  the  world.)) 

The  Pays,  February  24,  considered  the  destruc- 
tion would  be  useless  «in  as  much  as  other  navies 
would  still  exist.  The  British  point  of  view,  egoistic 
and  grandiose,  is  the  following:  (The  English  fleet 
is  sufficient.)  .  .  .  But  why  should  not  each  Al- 
lied navy  be  assigned  a  part  of  this  magnificent 
booty  in  proportion  to  its  losses?).  It  should  be 
noted  in  connection  with  this  last  suggestion  that 
the  combined  losses  of  the  Allied  fleets  exceed  the 
total  tonnage  of  the  interned  fleet.  The  British  fleet 
alone  lost  more  than  500,000  tons  during  the  war; 
the  French  lost  about  110,000  tons;  the  Italians  over 
70,000  tons;  and  the  United  States  about  17,000  tons. 
With  the  exception  of  the  British,  who  lost  one 
dreadnought  battleship  and  three  battle  cruisers, 
no  fleet  lost  many  ships  of  the  power  and  size  of  the 
five  German  battle  cruisers  and  the  11  dreadnoughts 
now  interned  at  Scapa  Flow. 

Even  the  Socialist  Henre,  February  24,  is  op- 
posed to  the  proposed  destruction  of  the  fleet: 
«Some  of  our  English  and  French  brethren  are  dis- 
cussing with  greatest  seriousness  the  stupefying  idea, 
suggested  one  cannot  say  by  whom,  of  sinking  the 
German  fleet  in  the  center  of  the  North  Sea.»  The 
Heure,  much  disturbed,  sought  the  opinion  of  an 
anonymous  admiral  and  received  a  truly  nautical 
reply.  «It  is  absolutely  absurd.  I  cannot  believe 
that  sensible  people  have  seriously  though!  of  it.  . 
.    .    Tn  American  naval  circles  it  will  not,  I  believe. 


be  willingly  accepted.))  The  admiral,  after  demol- 
ishing the  various  arguments  in  favor  of  destruction 
already  mentioned,  considered  the  suggestion  that 
owing  to  the  differences  in  armament,  the  German 
ships  would  really  not  be  useful  as  such  to  any  of  the 
Allies.  His  answer  to  this  argument  was  that  spe- 
cial ammunition  could  be  manufactured  without 
great  expense.  His  own  solution  was  that  the  ships  , 
be  divided  among  the  Allied  navies  or  sold  at 
auction. 

It  was  left  to  the  Humanite,  February  23,  to  dis- 
tinguish itself  among  its  fellow  Parisians  by  sup- 
porting the  Daily  Mail.  «It  is  indifferent  to  us  what 
may  be  the  reason  for  the  destruction  .  .  .  but 
it  seems  to  us  essential  that  the  ships  should  be  de- 
stroyed. .  .  .  They  should  be  condemned  as 
should  also  all  other  materiel  destined  for  the  butch- 
eries of  war.»  The  destruction  of  the  ships  would 
be  «a  first  realization  of  what  has  always  been  the 
sole  war  aim  of  the  soldiers — disarmament.)) 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— SPANISH 

Boss  Bule  in  Spain 

The  social  unrest  in  Spain,  heretofore  most  prev- 
alent in  the  Province  and  City  of  Barcelona,  has  now 
spread  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  However,  in 
the  latter  case  it  has  assumed  a  different  form.  In- 
stead of  a  movement  against  central  authority,  it  is 
directed  against  boss  rule,  Granada  has  always 
been  a  center  of  labor  trouble  of  the  most  violent 
character.  As  El  Sol,  February  10,  says:  <(The 
Andalusian  laborers  were  always  inclined,  for  the 
great  part,  toward  anarchistic  doctrines.  Maximum 
exploitation  always  carries  with  it  the  most  extreme 
ideas.  In  the  year  1882,  when  the  Second  Congress 
of  the  Federation  of  Spanish  Laborers  was  cele- 
brated in  Seville— of  anarchistic  origin— an  Anda- 
lusian Federation  was  formed  which  adhered  to  it 
with  some  30,000  members.  These  organizations 
did  not  lead  a  quiet  life.  While  not  suspended  by 
the  actions  of  the  Black  Hand  or  of  Jerez  in  1892, 
they  were  at  times  suspended  by  the  lack  of  spirit  of 
their  adherents.  But  they  fell  only  to  rise  again,  and 
their  ideal  was  always  anarchy.  The  Federation  of 
Labor  has  more  than  10,000  members  among  agri- 
cultural laborers  and  of  these  a  great  many  are 
Andalusian.  The  Socialist  Party,  according  to  the 
last  figures,  has  65  societies  with  5,454  members.  A 
great  part  of  these  Andalusians  remain  faithful  to 
anarchistic  doctrines.» 

In  the  cities  of  this  district,  such  as  Granada 
and  Seville,  the  movement  of  unrest  is  now  directed 
against  the  political  boss  who  strongly  resembles  his 
counterpart  in  the  United  States.  All  newspapers 
admit  the  prevalence  of  boss  rule  and  condemn  the 
practices  indulged  in  by  these  despots.  Demon- 
strations and  protests  have  taken  place  in  various 
cities,  accompanied  by  strikes,  many  of  which  have 
resulted  in  bloodshed.  The  situation  began  to  as- 
sume a  serious  aspect  on  February  9. 

The  Beformists,  according  to  El  Sol,  February 
10  organized  a  meeting  of  protest  against  the  po- 
litical situation.  The  bosses,  on  getting  word  of 
this,  immediately  organized  a  counter-demonstra- 
tion, which  gave"  the  Governor  of  Granada  the  op- 
portunity of  prohibiting  the  Beformist  meeting  by 
forbidding  hoth  demonstrations.  As  a  result  the 
populace  became  greatlv  excited.  On  February  12 
more  serious  trouble  took  place.  A  number  ot  uni- 
versity students  organized  a  demonstration  on  the 
universitv  campus.  They  were  fired  on  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Civil  Guard.    One  medical  student  was 
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killed  and  a  number  of  others  injured.  Comment- 
ing on  this,  La  Correspondencia  de  Espana,  Febru- 
ary 12,  a  Liberal  paper,  says:  uThe  tragedy  has  ar- 
rived. Fate  willed  that  it  should  happen.  Night 
before  last  there  was  a  disturbance  and  several  were 
wounded.  Yesterday  morning  the  Civil  Guard  fired 
on  the  streets  of  Granada.  A  medical  student  was 
killed  by  a  Mauser  bullet.  Various  others  were 
wounded.  And  this  is  only  the  beginning.  Much 
more  will  happen.  The  workers'  committees  will 
have  ordered  a  general  strike  by  next  Monday.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  they  will  hasten  the  date.  The 
Week  of  Passion  has  begun  for  the  people  of  Gran- 
ada. The  boss  today  in  Madrid— and  they  say  he 
expects  to  speak  in  Congress  in  spite  of  it — will  show 
himself  jubilant,  for  these  repressions  in  Granada 
are  a  proof  that  he  is  the  master. »  Martial  law  was 
declared  in  Granada  on  February  12. 

The  Spanish  press  realizes  and  comments  on  j 
the  fact  that  these  protests  against  boss  rule,  which 
has  existed  since  time  immemorial,  are  a  sign  of  the  j 
regeneration  of  the  political  life  of  Spain.  The 
Liberal  papers  applaud  the  acts  unreservedly  and  j 
the  Conservative 'press,  while  admitting  the  justice 
of  the  reaction,  counsels  tranquillity,  fearing  the  | 
spreading  spectre  of  Bolshevism.    Many  of  the  at- 
tacks  are  directed  against  Senor  La  Chica,  Chief  of 
the  Liberal  Party  of  Granada,  and  the  political  boss  I 
of  that  district. 

On  February  10,  El  Sol,  a  paper  which  repre- 
sents the  best  element  in  Spain,  said:    «One  of  the  i 
most  interesting  facts  now  taking  place  on  Spanish 
soil  is  the  open  rising  of  the  city  of  Granada  against 
the  intolerable  excesses  of  boss  rule.    All  the  citi- 
zens of  Granada— with  the  exception  of  the  bullies 
whom  the  bosses  keep  in  power — are  asking  for  a 
sensible  and  just  thing — the  inspection  of  the  admin- 
istration and  duties  of  the  Ayuntamiento.  There 
is  nothing  more  lawful  than  for  a  people  to  know  i 
how  their  money  is  being  spent  and  how  their  house-  j 
hold  affairs  are  being  run;  and  nothing  is  more  to 
be  condemned  than  this  surrounding  of  the  admin- 
istration of  their  interests  by  shadows  and  mysteries. 
We  will  repeat  the  words  of  the  Governor  of  Gran- 
ada, friend  of  Senor  Zamora,  sent  there  by  virtue  of  \ 
a  powerful  friendship— words  pronounced  at  the  j 
last  session  of  the  Congress—  <  When  clearness  is  lost 
sight  of  in  questions  of  figures  and  money,  money  j 
and  figures  themselves  have  been  lost.:     And  that  j 
is  what  the  people  of  Granada  fear;  that  their  in-  j 
terests  are  being  lost  sight  of,  that  their  money  has 
not  been  spent  for  the  good  government  of  the  city,  j 
and  that  the  contributions  of  the  citizens  are  being 
used  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and  fortify- 
ing the  rule  of  the  bosses. 

«The  case  of  Granada  is  not  the  only  one  which 
we  can  cite  to  the  shame  of  Spain.  Among  inter- 
esting cases  we  may  add  the  administration  of  the 
municipal  interests  of  Malaga,  Seville  and  many 
other  cities.  Not  many  days  ago  a  new  newspaper, 
El  Faro  of  Malaga,  stirred  the  municipal  pools.  Im- 
mediately the  entire  boss  organization  became  stirred 
up  and  began  to  defend  by  every  means  in  its  power 
the  feudal  domination  of  its  interests.  For  all  that, 
we  must  congratulate  ourselves  over  the  fact  that 
Granada  has  given  to  Spain  a  magnificent  lesson 
in  civism  which  v/e  noted  several  days  ago  in  our 
columns.  We  desire  that  the  example  of  Granada 
pervade  Andalusia,  extend  to  the  city  of  Castile 
and  even  to  the  lands  of  Galicia  where  boss  rule 
has  adopted  such  repugnant  forms,  so  that  all  the 
people,  galled  into  fervid  indignation,  shall  resolve 


the  problem  of  their  liberation  by  rapid  methods, 
by  means  of  public  and  vigorous  protests  capable 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  sad 
realities  of  Spanish  life.    .    .  . 

«The  magnificent  movement  in  Granada  obtains 
the  adherence  of  all  honest  people.  Romanonists, 
Conservatives,  Carlists,  Republicans,  Socialist  La- 
borers, Reformists,  all  in  fact  except  those  who  form 
part  of  the  system,  are  interested  in  demolishing  the 
boss  rule  of  Granada.  They  ask  only  one  thing— 
an  inspection  of  the  administration.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  the  rebellion  of  a  party,  of  a  political 
faction,  of  a  discontented  group;  it  is  the  entire  city 
which  is  rising  in  order  to  destroy  the  shameful 
slavery  in  which  we  live.» 

El  Liberal,  February  13,  thinks  that  the  social 
question  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  ((The 
unrest  in  Granada,  which  on  the  writing  of  these 
lines  is  so  intense  that  the  Government  has  been 
forced  to  declare  a  state  of  war,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  manifestation  of  the  general  unrest  which  is  tak- 
ing place  everywhere  in  the  country,  an  unrest  which 
has  assumed  alarming  proportions  in  Barcelona, 
Seville,  Valencia,  Cadiz,  San  Fernandez  and  even  in 
Madrid  of  all  places.  In  Granada,  it  offers  the  char- 
acter of  a  form  of  politics,  in  Catalonia  a  plea  for 
autonomy — but  the  crux  of  the  whole  situation  in 
these  cities  and  in  all  towns  is  a  social  question.  . 
.  .  It  is  the  passivity  of  power — which  may  be 
likened  to  criminal  complicity — in  connection  with 
the  exploiters  of  the  hunger  of  the  people.)) 

La  Epoca,  February  12,  a  Conservative  paper, 
writes:  ((Whatever  may  be  the  origins  which  the 
spirit  of  unrest,  so  diffused  throughout  the  country, 
has  brought  to  view,  it  is  certain  that  the  main  point 
of  the  events  in  Granada  is  the  protest  against  arbi- 
trary and  despotic  boss  rule.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
with  one-half  of  the  energy  used  in  rising  against 
the  bosses,  they  would  have  been  able  to  form  an 
electoral  bloc  which  would  have  conquered  by  the 
ballot  box  without  so  much  noise. » 

The  ultra-Conservative  Correo  Espanol,  Febru- 
ary 13,  blames  the  bosses  of  labor  as  well  as  capital. 
((From  the  fiction  of  a  democratic  parliament,  there 
has  arisen  a  regime  of  antagonistic  bosses;  when 
one  triumphs,  the  other  rebels  against  the  conqueror 
and  each  one  goes  to  extremes.  Though  the  fight 
becomes  interminable  and  more  inflamed,  they  all 
escape  legal  proceedings:  for  there  is  no  superior 
authority  which  can  put  an  end  to  their  fighting. » 

The  Conservative  and  Clerical  El  Debate,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  calls  for  tranquillity.  « We  shall  conclude 
with  an  exhortation  directed  to  the  men  who  hold 
high  political  and  social  positions.  We  appeal  to 
the  interests  of  Conservatism.  May  they  see  the  con- 
sequences of  boss  oppression,  may  they  understand 
what  is  going  on  in  Granada.  Crowds  have  replaced 
citizens.  Anarchy  and  disorder  reign.  Already  it 
is  not  the  boss  who  is  suffering  from  the  aggressions 
of  popular  ire;  the  shots  are  being  fired  against  the 
principle  of  authority,  against  public  force,  and 
against  social  peace<  The  waters  may  be  easily 
turned  aside  and  directed  against  the  social  elements 
situated  above,  much  or  little,  the  popular  masses. 
And  these  bosses,  who  are  for  the  most  part  proprie- 
tors and  wealthy  men,  are  advised  that  they  are 
working  against  their  own  interests  by  trying  to 
maintain  by  arbitrary  and  outrageous  methods  the 
vile  and  fictitious  power  of  boss  feudalism." 

On  February  12,  Senor  La  Chica  was  ques- 
tioned in  Parliament  on  the  situation  in  Granada. 
He  complained  of  the  fact  that  an  example  was  be- 
ing made  of  him,  saying  that  he  was  only  one  of 
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many  and  that  boss  rule  was  typical  of  all  Spain. 
He  also  made  allusions  which  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
the  policy  of  boss  rule  was  supported  by  the  officials 
higher  up  in  the  central  government.  His  speech 
was  in  every  way  a  great  sensation,  showing  clearly 
the  depths  to  which  Spanish  internal  politics  had 
sunk.  The  Liberal  press  welcomes  the  above  scene 
in  the  Chamber  as  an  additional  proof  of  their 
charges. 

El  Sol,  February  13,  says:  «It  is  not  possible  to 
imagine  a  more  shameful  scene  than  that  which  took 
place  yesterday  in  the  House  of  Deputies — so  said 
a  friend  of  ours,  overcome  with  anger  against  our 
whole  political  system.  The  opinions  of  all  those 
who  heard  Senor  La  Chica  yesterday  coincide  in 
appreciating  the  fact  that,  in  the  enclosure  of  the 
popular  chamber,  they  breathed  poisoned  air — an 
accusation  of  grave  moral  laxity.  The  boss  of  Gran- 
ada was  able,  by  parrying  and  by  extraordinary 
agility,  to  defend  his  conduct  as  owner  and  master 
of  the  lives  and  property  of  Granada.  And  while 
the  whole  city  is  in  a  turmoil  resulting  in  the  death 
of  four  citizens,  beaten  down  for  having  tried  to  free 
themselves  from  boss  rule,  the  Chamber  allowed 
this  man,  to  whom  the  tragedy  of  these  days  is  due, 
to  make  light  of  his  political  misdeeds  and  even  to 
raise  to  the  category  of  martyrdom  the  persecution 
of  which  he  believes  himself  the  victim.  All  those 
who  read  the  information  concerning  the  session  of 
yesterday,  must  take  careful  note  of  the  words  pro- 
nounced by  Senor  La  Chica.  They  are  equivalent 
to  saying,  (Why  do  you  accuse  me,  why  throw  stones 
on  my  roof  as  long  as  I  am  only  one  of  your  com- 
rades and  servants  and  as  long  as  in  my  acts  of  po- 
litical authority  you  restrict  me  to  bargaining  with 
you  for  favors  or,  as  a  last  resort,  to  undertaking  the 
acts  to  which  you  subscribe.)  Or,  in  other  words, 
all  Spain  is  Granada  and  all  the  political  chiefs  are 
La  Chica.» 

The  Conservative  La  Accion,  February  13, 
writes:  «We  neither  know  nor  defend  Senor  La 
Chica;  nor  does  his  personality  mean  anything  to 
us;  nor  would  we  use  his  political  life  as  a  subject 
if  present  events  did  not  force  it.  But  we  must  re- 
flect faithfully  the  feelings  of  those  present  at  the 
session  of  Congress  and  of  all  those  who  will  read 
the  references  to  it  in  the  papers,  by  saying  that 
Senor  La  Chica  was  not  out  of  place  in  speaking  in 
the  name  and  defense  of  boss  rule,  for  almost  all 
the  Deputies  are  brothers  of  Senor  La  Chica  as  far 
as  boss  rule  goes.  .  .  .  The  debate  of  yesterday 
was  a  shameful  thing  for  the  country,  but  it  was  not 
a  novelty.  The  fact  that  we  are  under  boss  rule  is 
an  old  problem  and  we  know  that  if  we  had  indi- 
cated any  seat  at  random  yesterday  from  the  tribune, 
we  would  have  found  a  La  Chica. » 

The  war  on  the  Spanish  boss  has,  therefore, 
been  started  at  last.  As  the  press  indicates,  the  ram- 
ifications of  boss  rule  in  Spain  are  widespread  and 
the  evidence  brought  to  light  in  the  coming  cam- 
paign is  bound  to  make  or  mar  many  political  for- 
tunes. The  present  situation  is  one  of  the  factors 
which  has  contributed  to  hastening  the  downfall  of 
the  Government  of  CounJt  Romanones. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS—SWISS 

The  Special  Session  of  the  Swiss  Parliament 

The  special  three  weeks'  session  of  the  Swiss 
Parliament  which  closed  February  15  was  charac- 
terized by  much  talk  and  little  action  and  was  con- 
sequently a  disappointment  to  the  Swiss  public  in 


general.  A  large  mass  of  legislation  was  presented 
before  the  Parliament,  but  the  chief  discussion  cen- 
tered around  the  following  four  questions:  (1)  Elec- 
'  Hon  Reform  Law;  (2)  War  Profits  Tax;  (4)  Re- 
i  vision  of  the  Constitution;  (4)  Abrogation  of  the 
Plenary  Powers  Enjoyed  by  the  Federal  Council 
(Cabinet)  during  the  Period  of  the  War.  Inter-fac- 
tional opposition  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
small  amount  of  actual  a  accomplishment;  but  the 
session  was  not  entirely  fruitless,  for  two  important 
pieces  of  legislation  were  enacted — the  law  estab- 
lishing the  elections  to  the  Nationalist  (lower  house) 
on  a  basis  of  proportionate  representation,  and  the 
renewal  of  the  war  tax  law.  The  next  session  of 
the  Parliament  which  opens  in  March  will  have  many 
problems  to  solve  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
stormy  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important  ses- 
sions in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 

The  National  Zeitung  (Basel,  Radical-Democrat), 
February  15,  1919,  aptly  reviews  the  session  and  its 
achievements.  «Nol  often  has  a  meeting  of  the  Fed- 
eral Parliament,  such  as  the  extraordinary  session 
which  is  ending  today,  attracted  so  much  anxious 
attention  from  the  entire  Swiss  people.  For  this 
time  the  routine  business  was  forced  into  the  back- 
ground by  the  fundamental  discussions  concerning 
the  re-establishment  of  our  political,  economic  and 
social  life,  the  foundations  of  which  have  been  shat- 
tered in  the  four  and  one-half  years  during  which 
the  Federal  Council  has  enjoyed  unlimited  powers. 
Representatives  of  various  strata  of  society  and  com- 
munities were  loud  in  their  demands  for  the  reform 
of  our  society,  for  social  equality  which  is  closely 
connected  with  and  perhaps  prerequisite  to  the  re- 
j  vival  of  industry  and  trade,  for  the  increase  of  pop- 
ular rights  and  the  reorganization  of  the  national 
government  so  that  the  bureaucratic  career  might 
offer  inducements  to  men  of  marked  ability. 

«It  almost  seemed  as  if  a  small  group  of  en- 
lightened deputies  would  be  able  to  carry  a  ma- 
I  jority  with  it  to  a  decision  which  would  have  made 
i  the  Parliament  the  initiating  force  of  all  reforms. 
But  the  Nationalrat  soon  grew  weary,  began  to  grope 
about  in  the  dark,  and  although  the  problems  were 
j  presented  to  it  clearly,  unequivocally  and  force- 
!  fully,  it  wandered  into  the  paths  of  the  old  policy  of 
compromise.    The  Staenderat  (upper  house),  had 
the  second  word  to  say;  it  at  least  remained  consist- 
ent and  vetoed  all  proposals.    And  toward  the  end, 
I  the  Nationalrat  followed  its  example!    Thus  the 
Parliament  scorned  to  take  the  lead  in  the  revival 
of  our  national  life.    The  conflict  of  the  old  and  the 
new  times  was  not  fought  out  in  the  council  cham- 
j  ber;  no  bridges  were  struck;  the  representatives  of 
(lie  people  and  the  upper  house  never  got  beyond 
the  point  of  bargaining  and  haggling.    So  the  con- 
flict issues  forth  from  the  four  narrow  walls  of  the 
Parliament  Building  and  will  have  to  be  decided  by 
the  people  themselves.    The  deeper  meaning  of  the 
February  session  of  the  Federal  Parliament  is  this: 
The  people  themselves  have  been  called  upon  to  as- 
sume the  leading  role." 

The  election  reform  law  was  adopted  in  its  gen- 
eral principles  by  popular  vote  on  October  13,  1918 
(see  Press  Review,  October  24,  1918).  The  practical 
application  of  the  law  was  decided  during  the  pres- 
ent session.  It  provides  that  the  number  of  deputies 
from  each  canton  to  the  Nationalrat  (lower  house) 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  various  political 
parties  so  that  the  proportion  of  deputies  from  each 
party  shall  represent  the  proportion  of  votes  polled 
by  that  party  in  the  canton.  Under  certain  condi- 
tions voters  may  cast  two  votes  in  such  elections. 
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There  was  considerable  opposition  to  this  plurality 
feature  of  the  bill,  although  the  same  principle  has 
been  in  force  in  some  of  the  cantons  for  some  time 
with  satisfactory  results.  The  Socialists  were  un- 
successful in  their  effort  to  have  an  immediate  elec- 
tion held  under  the  new  law ;  the  system  will  be  first 
used  at  the  next  regular  election  in  the  autumn  of 
1919.  The  people  have  a  right  to  demand  a  refer- 
endum vote  on  this  law,  but  it  is  not  anticipated  that 
such  a  demand  will  be  made. 

The  second  important  piece  of  legislation  adopt- 
ed was  the  renewal  of  the  war  tax  law.  It  was  only 
after  a  warm  contest  that  the  proposal  to  include  in 
this  measure  a  war  profits  tax  to  cover  the  cost  of 
mobilization  was  adopted.  An  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  to  tack  on  a  «rider»,  which  would  set 
aside  100,000,000  francs  of  the  taxes  thus  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  old  age  and  infirmity  insurance  (Na- 
tional Zeitung.  February  15).  The  bill  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  popular  vote  this  spring  and  is  likely  to 
meet  with  considerable  opposition,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  statement  from  the  Journal  de  Geneve, 
February  20:  «As  for  us,  we  have  decided  to  combat 
this  measure  with  all  our  might  before  the  people. 

.  .  The  solution  appears  to  us  to  be  unaccept- 
able, because  it  involves  a  direct  federal  tax  for  16 
years  at  least,  perhaps  longer,  and  the  Confedera- 
tion, after  it  has  regularly  collected  the  war  tax  for 
16  years,  will  certainly  not  renounce  it.  The  project 
which  will  be  submitted  to  the  voters  is  therefore  a 
poor  repetition  of  the  Socialist  effort  which  was  re- 
jected on  June  2, 1918,  by  the  people  and  the  cantons 
and  against  which  the  <  Romand  >  (French  and  Ital- 
ian Swiss)  cantons  in  particular  rose  as  one  man. 

«The  Socialist  effort  at  least  had  the  merit  of 
frankness.  The  poor  compromise  voted  by  the  par- 
liamentary majority  is  a  crafty  and  perfidious  plan 
which  is  lacking  completely  in  loyalty  and  sincerity, 
because  it  has  the  appearance  of  introducing  a  spe- 
cial direct  tax  but  in  reality  opens  wide  the  door  to 
the  most  complete  and  permanent  financial  central- 
ization. To  vote  for  the  present  project  is  to  sanc- 
tion both  the  end  of  the  financial  autonomy  of  the 
cantons  and  the  death  of  Federalism  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  ought  to  be  strengthened.)) 

The  question  of  the  revision  of  the  Constitution, 
which  was  discussed  at  this  session,  will  constitute 
the  principal  problem  of  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Parliament.  ((Everyone  is  agreed  on  the  principle 
of  the  revision.  The  divergencies  appear  as  soon  as 
discussion  is  started  as  to  the  best  method  of  pro- 
cedure. There  are  the  partisans  of  total  revision 
and  the  partisans  of  partial  revision  or  rather  a 
series  of  partial  revisions.))  (Gazette  de  Lausanne, 
Februarv  15.) 

It  is  the  Radicals  and  Socialists  who  are  de- 
manding a  total  revision;  the  liberal  and  conserva- 
tive elements  on  the  other  hand  desire  to  bring  the 
Constitution,  which  was  first  revised  in  1874,  up  to 
.date  by  merely  revising  parts  of  it.  All  parties  agree 
that  certain  economic  and  social  reforms  are  need- 
ed, especially  to  conform  with  the  new  order  of 
things  brought  about  by  the  war.  The  Swiss  Cath- 
olics'are  also  demanding  that  the  clause  placing  re- 
strictions upon  the  practice  of  their  religion  be  ex- 
punged from  the  Constitution.  The  contest,  how- 
ever, really  amounts  to  a  conflict  between  the  basic 
principles  of  the  opposing  political  parties:  The  con- 
servatives and  liberals  are  bent  on  jealously  pre- 
serving federal  and  cantonal  rights;  the  Socialists 
naturally  are  working  for  greater  centralization. 
Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914,  the 


Swiss  Parliament  granted  «plenary  powers»  to  the 
Federal  Council  strictly  as  a  war  measure.  Now 
that  the  war  is  over,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for 
a  longer  continuance  of  these  powers.  The  question 
of  abrogating  them  was  brought  up  in  the  National- 
rat,  but  no  vote  was  taken  on  the  question,  so  that 
the  Federal  Council  will  continue  to  enjoy  its  extra- 
ordinary privileges  at  least  until  the  next  Parlia- 
ment meets.  These  privileges  were  frequently 
abused  during  the  war  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  strong  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  their 
abolition. 

The  Tribune  de  Lausanne,  February  16,  thus  re- 
views the  situation:  "From  the  first  the  plenary  pow- 
ers have  been  the  source  of  inextricable  misunder- 
standings through  the  fault  of  those  who  applied 
them  indiscriminately  and  of  those  who  combatted 
them  with  unrelenting  tenacity.    Through  a  broad 
interpretation,  the  first  have  abused  the  exceptional 
privileges  granted  them.  The  second  are  unmindful 
of  the  imperative  necessity  which,  they  were  to  sat- 
isfy.  .    .    .   The  plenary  powers  were  accorded  to 
the  Federal  Council  with  the  tacit  acquiescence  oi 
the  people  in  a  splendid  and  unanimous  show  of 
confidence.    Instead  of  respecting  the  strictly  con- 
ditional character  of  these  new  privileges,  the  Fed- 
eral Council  soon  acted  as  if  the  plenary  powers 
freed  it  of  the  obligation  of  consulting  the  Parlia- 
ment. This  amounted  to  a  dictatorship  tempered  by 
incoherence.    Not  unmindful  of  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  the  questions  which  it  had  to  solve  from  day 
to  day,   ...   we  may  say  that  the  Federal  Council 
by  frequently  bombarding  us  with  poorly  framed 
and  sometimes  inappropriate  proclamations  has  les- 
sened the  respect  for  the  law  among  its  adminis- 
trators.   Rightly  or  wrongly,  it  has  too  frequently 
given  the  impression  of  obeying  not  a  just  concep- 
tion of  the  general  welfare  but  the  pressure  of  par- 
ticular interests.    It  is  especially  to  be  blamed  for 
having  tried  by  means  of  its  plenary  powers  to  solve 
important  questions  which  no  consideration  of  ur- 
gency authorized  it  to  withhold  from  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Parliament.)) 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— NORWEGIAN 

The  Political  Crisis  in  Norway 
Ever  since  the  Norwegian  Storthing  assembled 
some  three  or  four  weeks  ago  it  has  been  unable  to 
agree  on  a  cabinet.    It  is  the  rule  in  Norway  thai 
whenever  a  new  Storthing  assembles,  the  old  cabinet 
resigns,  whether  it  represents  the  party  in  power  or 
not.   The  same  cabinet  may  then  again  be  rechosen 
in  whole  or  in  part.   The  Ministry  of  Norway  which 
just  resigned  was  headed  by  G.  Knudsen  and  has 
been  in  power  for  six  years,  representing  the  party 
of  the  Left.   This  party  has  a  slight  majority  in  the 
Storthing  now,  but  not  enough  to  control  it;  due  to  a 
defect  in  the  franchise  laws  of  Norway,  it  is  not  the 
dominating  party  in  the  country,  although  it  has  a 
majority  in  the  Storthing.   Its  most  important  poli- 
cies are  state  control  of  national  resources,  a  lessen- 
ing of  the  national  defense,  social  reforms  in  regard 
to  labor,  the  adoption  of  a  national  language  and 
absolute  prohibition.    It  controls  about  50  votes  in 
the  Storthing. 

The  other  great  party  is  the  party  of  the  Right, 
which  advocates  a  National  defense,  but  opposes  the 
introduction  of  foreign  capital,  prohibition  and  any 
change  in  the  language  of  Norway.  It  is  combined 
in  the  Storthing  with  a  very  small  independent  fac- 
tion taken  from  the  strength  of  the  Left  and  alto- 
gether controls  about  45  votes.   The  Socialists  con- 
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trol  about  25  votes  and  are  the  real  progressive  party 
in  Norway. 

The  questions  on  which  each  party  demands  the 
-formation  of  a  cabinet  are  petty  and  inconsequential. 
The  conditions  under  which  a  cabinet  will  be  formed 
as  far  as  each  party  is  concerned  are  as  follows: 
The  party  of  the  Right  is  willing  to  form  a  cabinet 
composed  of  representatives  from  all  the  parties  or 
from  its  own  party  with  the  party  of  the  Left.  It 
desires  an  election  reform  but  no  new  elections  this 
year.  The  party  of  the  Left  is  willing  to  form  a 
cabinet  only  on  the  condition  that  all  the  parties  are 
represented.  However,  the  demands  that  the  Social- 
ists put  forth,  and  which  they  maintain  must  be 
acquiesced  in  by  the  other  parties,  are  too  radical 
for  the  party  of  the  Left  to  accept. 

The  Socialists'  demands,  which  they  maintain 
must  be  fulfilled  if  they  are  to  have  a  hand  in  the 
cabinet — this  is  really  the  Socialistic  platform  of 
Norway — are  as  follows: 

«1.  A  new  franchise  law,  with  equal  right  to 
vote  for  all  men  and  women  over  the  age  of  21. 

«2.    An  8-hour  working  day. 

«3.    Abolition  of  the  military  establishment. 

«4.    Old-age  and  sick  pensions. 

«5.  A  land  reform  which  will  place  all  land  not 
now  under  cultivation,  which  is  capable  of  being 
tilled,  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  which  will 
rent  it  to  landless  laborers  for  a  small  tax. 

«6.    Housing  improvements  and  tax  reforms. 

«7.    Development  of  the  country's  trade. 

«8.  Public  ownership  of  local  water  transpor- 
tation and  gradual  ownership  of  foreign  transporta- 
tion.)) 

As  has  been  stated,  this  deadlock  has  been  in 
effect  ever  since  the  new  Storthing  convened  several 
weeks  ago.  A  few  days  ago  the  King  of  Norway 
called  in  Michelsen,  the  ex-Premier  of  Norway,  who, 
as  the  man  responsible  for  the  Government  at  the 
time  of  its  separation  from  Sweden,  was  the  main 
factor  in  securing  the  present  King  his  throne.  The 
King  ttsked  Michelsen  to  form  a  Coalition  cabinet. 
He  had  been  out  of  politics  for  many  years,  but  ap- 
peared at  the  King's  request  and  conferred  with  the 
different  party  leaders.  This  was  of  no  avail  and 
[he  deadlock  remains  as  heretofore.  The  whole  pro- 
reeding  is  arousing  great  disgust  throughout  Nor- 
way. 

The  papers  of  the  Right  are  very  bitter  against 
the  last  Premier,  G.  Knudsen,  and  are  glad  to  see 
him  go.  The  Tidens  Tegn,  February  15,  says:  «Not 
since  the  days  of  Michelsen  in  1905  has  a  Norwegian 
Government  had  the  opportunities  that  the  Knudsen 
Government  has  had.  The  world  war  gave  oppor- 
unities  that  could  have  been  turned  into  great  re- 
sults, but  Knudsen  never  saw  them.  With  great 
stiffness,  he  acted  as  if  the  situation  caused  by  the 
war  required  no  action  to  help  us  to  defend  our- 
selves.   If  Knudsen  had  used  his  position  at  that 


time  to  gather  all  citizens  around  him  to  safeguard 
the  country  and  its  interests,  his  position  would  now 
be  strong;  but  the  other  parties  were  turned  away, 
for  the  Left  would  do  it  all.  His  downfall  will  be  a 
blessing.  At  this  moment,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how 
the  crisis  will  be  solved.  There  are  signs  which  seem 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  there  will  be  a  cabinet  repre- 
senting the  Left.  In  such  a  case,  we  hope  it  will 
benefit  by  the  experience  of  the  last  Government.)) 
Here  it  may  be  said  that  the  Knudsen  Government 
has  been  severely  blamed  for  its  action  during  the 
war.  The  people  of  Norway  wanted  a  more  aggres- 
sive policy  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  neutrals,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  questions  of  shipping  and 
foodstuffs. 

The  Morgenbladet,  February  15,  in  regard  to 
Michelsen,  says:  «Miehelsen's  attempt  to  create  a 
government  for  the  whole  people  and  not  for  one 
party  has  failed  through  no  fault  of  his  own  or  of 
the  party  of  the  Right.  The  two  other  parties  made 
his  attempt  fruitless — the  Left  through  their  willing- 
ness only  to  form  a  government  representing  all 
three  parties  but  refusing  to  agree  to  the  demands 
of  the  Socialists,  and  the  Socialists  refusing  to  com- 
promise unless  all  their  demands  were  fulfilled.  Rut 
what  will  happen  now?  The  country  can  only  hope 
for  a  party  government  of  the  Left,  but  we  shall  set 
a  strong  Storthing  against  it,  as  the  results  of  the  last 
vote  will  show.» 

The  Social  Demokruten,  February  15,  is  dis- 
gusted with  the  situation.  «The  men  within  and 
without  our  party,  who  have  thought  that  something 
could  be  done  by  a  union  of  the  parties,  can  now  see 
this  is  impossible.  No  union  of  Social  Democrats 
and  the  Left  or  of  all  three  parties  can  take  place. 
There  is  only  one  solution,  and  that  is  to  let  the  Left 
form  a  government  which  will  be  a  minority  govern- 
ment of  the  Left.  The  people  do  not  wish  it  so,  but 
the  representatives  in  the  Storthing  do  and  they  will 
have  to  take  the  responsibility.)) 

The  Norske  Intelligenssedler,  February  15,  thus 
comments  on  the  failure  of  Michelsen's  attempt  to 
form  a  Coalition  government:  « After  that,  there  is 
only  one  thing  to  do.  The  Left,  which  is  both  the 
strongest  and  the  middle  party,  has  the  best  pros- 
pects of  accomplishing  anything,  so  it  must  continue 
to  govern  until  a  stronger  opposition  comes  againsl 
it.» 

The  Verdens  Gang,  February  15,  which  appears 
to  view  the  situation  in  an  impartial  light,  says  of 
the  failure  of  Michelsen:  «The  country's  best  poli- 
tician comes  forth  to  form  a  cabinet  but  he  must  go 
back  without  success.  Why?  Recause  the  members 
of  the  Storthing  think  they  are  better  than  he  is. 
Recause  their  love  for  their  positions  in  the  Storthing 
is  greater  than  the  responsibility  they  should  feel  in 
times  like  these. »  Here  it  may  be  said  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Left  seem  afraid  to  put  the  whole  election 
to  a  vote  again  this  year,  for  fear  of  losing  their  seats 
in  the  Storthing.  The  paper  concludes  with  the  re- 
mark, «the  comedy  will  continue.)) 
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Dr.  Rantzau  and  German  Foreign  Policy 
In  a  speech  delivered  before  the  National  As- 
sembly on  February  14,  Dr.  Rantzau,  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  discussed  in  great  detail  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  new  German  Government.  The  speech 
is  noteworthy  for  its  literal  acceptance  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  Fourteen  Points  of  President  Wilson, 
its  acknowledgement  of  the  errors  of  Germany's  for- 
eign policy  in  the  past,  its  acceptance  of  the  charge 
of  Germany's  guilt  toward  Belgium,  and  finally  be- 
cause of  its  definite  statements  regarding:  the  Polish 
question,  the  Danish  question,  Alsace-Lorraine,  the 
Saar  basin,  German-Austria  and  the  colonial  posses- 
sions. The  translation  rendered  below  is  taken 
from  the  Kreuz  Zeitung,  February  15.  Brief  omis- 
sions are  made  in  the  translation,  but  only  such  as 
will  not  detract  from  the  vital  meaning  of  Dr.  Rant- 
zau's  statements. 

THE  SPEECH 

«The  task  with  which  the  German  foreign  policy 
is  confronted  can  be  grouped  into  two  heads:  The 
abolition  of  the  state  of  war  and  the  restoration  of 
normal  relations  with  the  community  of  nations. 
The  abolition  of  the  state  of  war  is  an  urgent  neces- 
sity for  the  whole  world.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  Ger- 
many that  it  still  exists.  When  the  former  German 
Government  agreed  with  the  Entente  and  the  United 
States  on  the  Wilsonian  principles  of  peace  and  ac- 
cepted armistice  terms  on  that  basis,  no  one  could 
have  believed  that  peace  would  be  delayed  for  so 
long.  Unfortunately  Germany's  voluntary  laying 
down  of  arms  did  not  make  the  enemy  more  mildly 
disposed  toward  her,  but  only  gave  the  opportunity 
to  exact  fresh  concessions  from  her  by  threatening 
the  resumption  of  hostilities. 

«Without  question  they  have  attempted  by  this 
means  to  regulate  matters*  which  clearly  belong  to 
the  General  Peace  Treaty  and  they  have  thought  to 
obtain  settlements  by  pressure  of  arms,  which  would 
be  greatly  to  her  disadvantage,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  principles  of  peace  agreed  upon  call  for 
settlements  upon  the  basis  of  justice  and  reciprocity. 
I  have  opposed  this  attempt  and  shall  continue  to 
oppose  such  attempts  in  the  future.  Violence  can 
be  done  to  us  but  we  cannot  be  forced  to  acknowl- 
eage  violence  as  right.  We  have  expected  an  early 
peace  because  the  only  reason  for  the  existence  of 
the  armistice  terms  was  their  imposition  for  a  brief 
period.  We  have  concluded  to  break  up  our  old 
army  organization  and,  in  place  of  the  forces  which 
we  can  still  employ  to  advantage  in  the  East,  we  ex- 
pect to  substitute  republican  troops.  But  notwith- 
standing these  things,  the  terms  of  the  armistice  be- 
come more  rigorous  from  month  to  month. 

«If  our  enemies  think  they  must  punish  us,  then 
they  are  actuated  by  motives  of  vengeance,  not  by 
justice,  and  are  crushing  the  spirit  which,  according 
to  their  own  declarations,  was  to  form  the  basis  for 
the  conclusion  of  peace.  Germany  has  accepted  the 
consequences  of  defeat,  and  is  determined  to  observe 
the  conditions  upon  which  she  has  come  to  an  agree- 


ment with  the  enemy.  These  conditions  will  signify 
a  complete  change  from  the  political  aims  of  the  old 
Germany  and  a  recognition  of  the  truth  which  one 
of  the  great  men  of  Weimar  has  expounded:  (World 
history  is  the  world's  judgment.) 

((But  we  refuse  to  accept  our  enemies  as  our 
judges  on  account  of  their  partiality.   Not  the  judg- 
ment of  our  enemies  but  only  the  decision  of  neu- 
trals can  we  honestly  accept.   For  that  reason  I  will 
not  allow  myself  to  be  diverted  from  the  points  of 
the  Wilsonian  peace  program  as  recognized  by  both 
sides.    The  most  important  point  of  this  program 
imposes  the  obligation  to  submit  our  differences  with 
other  states  to  an  international  court  of  arbitration 
and  to  renounce  armaments  which  would  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  undertake  a  surprise  attack  upon 
a  neighbor.  We  are  prepared  to  accept  both  of  these 
humiliations  of  our  sovereignty,  if  our  present  and 
future  neighbors  are  prepared  to  submit  to  equal 
humiliation.    ((Quite  true.))    We  recognize  that 
Germany's  attitude  at  the  Hague  Conference  toward 
both  of  these  questions  was  the  result  of  the  influ- 
ence of  an  historical  school  for  which  the  entire  peo- 
ple are  now  compelled  to  suffer.   (Cries  of  (Alas  >.) 
This  acknowledgment,  however,  is  in  no  sense  an  ad- 
mission that  the  German  people  is  responsible  for 
the  world  war  in  the  way  implied  by  the  assertions 
of  our  enemy,  and  that  it  has  been  carried  on  with  a 
barbarity  that  is  exclusively  its  own. 

«For  years  we  have  been  compelled  to  complain 
of  the  war  plans  of  our  enemies  and  of  their  horrible 
cruelties,  but  we  are  prepared  to  leave  the  question 
of  guilt  for  the  war  and  of  blame  during  the  war  to 
men  who  are  impartial  and  who  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  our  enemies  as  well  as  of  ourselves.  For  that  rea- 
son we  hold  to  the  Wilsonian  principle  that  no  war 
costs  are  to  be  paid  to  the  victor  and  that  no  terri- 
tory is  to  be  surrendered  by  the  vanquished.  (Ap- 
plause.) We  have  pledged  ourselves  and  we  are 
ready  to  make  good  the  damages  which  the  civilian 
population  has  suffered  through  our  attacks  in  the 
territory  held  by  us.  If,  however,  we  are  to  rebuild 
in  those  territories  what  has  been  destroyed,  we  will 
do  it  with  our  free  labor.  ( (That  is  right.) )  More- 
over we  protest  against  the  enemy's  retaining  our 
prisoners  of  war  to  do  this  work  as  slaves,  thereby 
prolonging  the  state  of  war;  and  at  the  same  time 
Ave  protest  against  their  claim  for  any  international 
legal  pretext  for  such  enslavement.))  (Lively  ap- 
proval.) 

Germany's  defeat  an  economic  defeat 

«Our  enemies  owe  the  victory  very  largely  not 
to  the  military,  but  to  the  economic  conduct  of  the 
war.  ( (Quite  true.) )  For  that  reason  it  follows  that 
the  peace  must  be  not  only  a  political  but  an  eco- 
nomic peace.  With  right  President  Wilson  has  char- 
acterized the  principle  of  economic  freedom  and 
equal  rights  as  the  main  condition  for  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  for  which  he,  with  such  high  authority, 
stands.  We  may  assume  therefore  that  the  results 
of  the  Paris  Economic  Conference  of  1916  are  to  be 
abandoned.  It  is  clear  also  that  a  temporary  dis- 
crimination against  Germany  in  the  realm  of  trade 
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is  inacceptable  to  us.  A  nation  such  as  the  German 
nation  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  a  second-class  na- 
tion ( (Quite  true>  ),  nor  should  a  period  of  quaran- 
tine be  imposed  upon  us  like  a  vessel  outside  the 
port  in  which  a  plague  has  broken  out.  (Lively  ap- 
plause.) If  we  undertake  to  comply  with  just  peace 
conditions  and  give  guarantees  of  their  fulfillment 
such  as  the  enemy  negotiators  may  reasonably  de- 
mand, then  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  re- 
fuse us  every  encouragement. » 

WEAKNESS  OF  GERMAN  FOREIGN  POLICY  IN  THE  PAST 

((Certainly  we  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  in  the 
realm  of  commercial  policy.  We  have  not  permitted 
ourselves  to  be  led  always  by  the  truth  which,  in  the 
relations  of  peoples,  is  exemplified  in  the  sentence, 
(Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.)  ((Quite 
true.)') 

«That  is  certainly  due  in  part  to  the  one-sided 
bureaucratic  character  of  our  foreign  service.  (Cries 
of  (  quite  true  >.)  The  economic  relations  of  peoples 
which  are  disarranged  by  war  cannot  be  re-estab- 
lished by  bureaucratic  methods  ((Quite  true) ),  for 
that  reason  it  is  my  plan  to  employ  more  men  of 
practical  business  experience  in  our  foreign  service. 
I  have  already  begun  this  practice.  I  have  confi- 
dence that  in  the  future  our  economic  foreign  serv- 
ice will  take  advantage  of  the  freedom  of  trade 
which  a  just  peace  must  bring  us  in  a  manner  very 
far  removed  from  unstable  bungling  economy  as 
well  as  from  a  narrow-minded  mercenary  policy. 
In  this  manner  we  shall  remove  the  opposition  of 
other  peoples  to  Germany's  economic  methods, 
which  previously  have  served  to  bring  about  an  at- 
mosphere of  war.» 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  SEAS 

((Freedom  of  trade,  however,  presupposes  Free- 
dom of  the  Seas.  ( (Quite  true.) )  Thus  the  Germans 
regard  the  point  of  the  Wilsonian  program  which 
speaks  of  Freedom  of  the  Seas  as  one  of  the  most 
important.  In  this  respect,  it  is  of  much  less  impor- 
tance to  us  what  the  rules  of  naval  warfare  are. 
We  shall  not  speak  now  of  new  wars,  but  rather  of 
the  peaceful  employment  of  sea  routes,  their  coasts 
and  ports.  This  point  of  the  future  peace  conditions 
is  still  unclear.  Last  autumn  the  Entente  reserved 
its  approval  of  this  and  the  conditions  which  they 
have  placed  before  Germany  in  connection  with  the 
promise  of  delivery  of  food  and  the  extension  of  the 
armistice,  lead  to  the  fear  that  they  are  desirous  of 
robbing  Germany  of  the  whole  of  her  merchant  fleet. 
If  it  is  intended  to  compel  Germany,  robbed  of  her 
merchant  fleet,  to  enter  the  League  of  Nations,  this 
would  amount  to  virtual  stagnation  of  her  economic 
development.  (Lively  approval.)  Such  policy  could 
only  result  in  violent  convulsions  which  would  serve 
as  a  continued  threat  to  a  general  peace. » 

COLONIAL  POLICY 

«And  just  as  little  could  Germany  enter  the 
League  of  Nations  without  colonies  as  without  a 
merchant  fleet.  (Renewed  lively  assent.)  Accord- 
ing to  Wilson's  program,  colonial  questions  are  to 
receive  a  liberal,  broad-minded  and  absolutely  im- 
partial settlement.  In  the  sense  of  that  program,  we 
await  the  return  of  our  colonial  possessions  which 
have  been  taken  from  us  under  threadbare  pretexts. 
((Quite  true.))  We  are  ready  to  negotiate  regard- 
ing the  cession  of  this  or  that  colony  but  only  as 
legitimate  owners.  The  future  colonial  policy  is  to 
be,  above  all  else,  one  of  humane  treatment  to  the 


aborigines.  In  this  connection — we  must  admit — 
we  have  made  mistakes.  The  activity  of  the  mis- 
sions which  Germany  formerly  had,  and  which  have 
been,  unfortunately,  greatly  reduced  by  the  war, 
must,  in  the  interests  of  the  aborigines,  be  restored. 
In  this  relation,  we  agree  with  the  idea  of  an  inter- 
national control  over  tropical  colonies  under  the 
condition  that  all  colonial  powers  are  subject  to  it, 
!  and  that  Germany  be  given  a  proportional  part  in 
the  administration  and  in  the  products  of  the  col- 
onies.))   ( (Quite  true.) ) 

ALSACE-LORRAINE 

((On  the  other  hand,  we  are  called  upon  to  sur- 

:  render  valuable  positions  of  our  Imperial  territory. 

I  This  refers  particularly  to  Alsace-Lorraine  whose 
recapture  was  the  fruit  of  our  victory  and  the  symbol 
of  German  unity.   You  know  that  President  Wilson 

:  established  as  one  point:  (The  injustice  which  Ger- 
many committed  in  1871  by  the  annexation  of  Al- 
sace-Lorraine is  to  be  made  good.)    From  the  stand- 

!  point  of  the  new  international  morality,  according 
to  which  peoples  in  the  games  of  the  Great  Powers 
are  not  to  be  pushed  about  like  pawns,  it  was  unjust 
to  dispose  of  Alsace-Lorraine  without  taking  into 
consideration  its  own  wishes,  and  even  without  con- 
sideration for  linguistic  boundaries.  (Lively  ap- 
proval.) 

(d  will  not  upon  this  occasion  refer  to  the  pre- 
vious  injustice  which  was  done  to  the  German  na- 
tion.   I  accept  Wilson's  point  of  view,  because  it 
I  applies  to  the  right  of  the  present  population  of 
j  Alsace-Lorraine.    But  violence  is  done  to  this  right 
I  when  now  the  French  authorities,  upon  occupying 
it,  are  treating  this  territory  as  definitely  conquered 
territory,  driving  out  or  imprisoning  elements  whom 
they  regard  as  a  hindrance  to  their  imperialistic 
1  plans,  and  when  they  seek  forcibly  to  interfere  with 
the  natural  language  of  the  people.    (Lively  and 
|  general  approval.)    The  Peace  Conference  has  not 
yet  set  its  seal  on  the  fate  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

((We  are  taking  steps  for  the  right  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  that  their  own  voices  may  be  heard  con- 
cerning their  fate.   (Applause.)   Whether  they  shall 
be  a  French  Department  or  a  German  Free  State, 
'  whether  they  shall  be  autonomous  or  entirely  inde- 
i  pendent,  Germany  will  not  believe  that  Europe  is 
founded  on  justice  until  her  formal  approval  of  the 
whole  of  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  has  been 
'  given  to  the  Peace  article  and  her  future  is  strength- 
;  ened  by  it.» 

THE  SAAR  BASIN 

((The  French  plan  to  include  the  Saar  Basin  and 
the  Palatinate  in  Alsace-Lorraine  signifies  an  Im- 
perialistic violence  and  must  be  as  sharply  criticised 
as  the  former  plans  of  German  chauvinists  for  an- 
nexing the  Longwy  and  Briey  basins  to  the  Empire. 
Should  such  reasons  prevail  at  the  Peace  Confer- 

1  ence,  then  all  hope  must  be  given  up  of  bringing 
about  the  ennoblement  of  international  relations. 
( <  Very  true.)  )  Whoever  views  this  thing  impartially 
must  admit  that  France  has  a  political  interest  in 
weakening  Germany  so  long  as  great  nations  con- 
tinue to  regard  one  another  as  mutual  enemies.  The 
Peace  Conference  will  have  the  task  of  creating 
guarantees  which  show  such  a  state  of  things  to  be 

i  senseless.  Only  let  them  not  seek  to  find  guarantees 
by  wresting  away  from  Imperial  territory  such  land 
as  belongs  to  its  vital  members.))   ( (Very  good.) ) 

THE  RHINELAND 

«You  know  what  ideas  are  spread  so  assidu- 
ously in  the  regions  of  the  Rhineland  and  West- 
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phalia:  the  erecting  of  an  independent  republic 
which  would  soon  fall  under  the  leadership  of  the 
French,  after  the  French  and  Belgian  boundaries 
had  been  pushed  forward  into  German  territory. 
This  plan,  set  in  motion,  seeks  to  establish  a  centri- 
fugal energy,  involving  our  political  and  economic 
organization,  leading  to  the  disintegration  of  our 
west,  so  that  true  Germans  and  upright  partisans  of 
the  State  become  victims  of  dangerous  schemes 
against  which  I,  in  the  interest  of  German  foreign 
policy,  must  utter  an  emphatic  warning.  I  must  give 
this  same  warning  also  to  certain  circles  in  the  south 
of  our  Fatherland  who  permit  the  cry  of  <  Away 
from  Berlin !  >  to  find  an  echo  in  their  midst. » 
((  Quite  true!  >) 

GERMAN-AUSTRIA 

«Until  the  collapse  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
we  had  with  our  Austrian  brothers  a  common  his- 
tory. We  assembled  with  them  in  the  Pauls  Kirche 
and  the  military  differences  which  brought  into  ex- 
istence the  small  German  instead  of  the  great  Ger- 
man idea  have  only  served  to  lead  us  into  wars  with 
our  brother  people.  .  .  .  The  Czecho-Slovak  state 
has  violated  the  law  to  which  it  owes  its  existence, 
that  is  the  law  of  self-determination,  both  in  trying 
to  bring  Bohemia  and  Moravia  under  its  sway  by 
force  of  arms  and  also  in  laying  claim  to  territory 
inhabited  by  Germans  in  the  southeast.  Moreover, 
the  new  state  wished  to  impose  its  domination  on 
Austrian  Silesia  and  districts  of  Lower  Austria,  as 
well  as  on  German  settlements  in  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  frontier  regions.  It  even  threatened  to  en- 
croach upon  territory  belonging  to  the  German  Em- 
pire. Against  such  claims  the  sharpest  resistance 
must  be  made.»    (Lively  approval.) 

Count  Brockdorff -Rantzau  then  pointed  out  that 
the  question  of  an  outlet  to  the  sea  is  quite  as  vital 
to  German-speaking  peoples  as  it  is  to  the  Czecho- 
slovaks. 

POLAND 

As  to  the  question  of  Poland,  Dr.  Rantzau  says: 
«We  have  declared  ourselves  ready  to  permit  the 
union  of  all  unquestionably  Polish  territory  within 
the  Empire  to  the  Polish  State.  We  will  keep  this 
promise.  The  territory  which  is  referred  to  in  Wil- 
son's 13th  Point  is  yet  to  be  determined.  A  neutral 
investigation  shall  determine  this;  until  that  is  done, 
this  1  and  belongs  to  the  Empire.   (Approval.)  . 

«The  national  Polish  propaganda  is  not  desirous 
of  waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
but  wishes  to  oppose  the  German  and  Prussian  au- 
thorities, so  that  they  may  enter  into  the  peace  nego- 
tiations with  the  most  favorable  possible  conditions 
of  possession.  Thus  the  horrible  spectacle  of  war 
arises  again  in  the  East  and  at  the  same  time  exposes 
the  Empire  to  the  dangers  of  Bolshevism.  Thus  they 
hinder  us  from  protecting  the  eastern  provinces  from 
a  common  danger.  These  facts  ought  to  serve  to 
make  it  clear  to  every  statesman  that  it  is  the  first 
duty  to  bring  about  order  in  Prussian  Poland  in 
order  to  prevent  unnecessary  dangers  from  appear- 
ing in  the  Peace  Conference.)) 

Dr.  Rantzau  continues  his  argument  that  Ger- 
many is  desirous  of  doing  everything  possible  to 
cleanse  the  « atmosphere  of  hate»  which  threatens 
to  poison  the  relations  of  Germany  and  Poland.  He 
says  a  «modus  vivendio  must  be  found.  He  there- 
fore urges  the  necessity  of  recognizing  the  Polish 
right  to  safe  communication  for  traffic  with  the  Bal- 
tic. He  says:  «The  problem  can  be  solved  by  the 
settlement  in  an  agreement  as  to  shipping  on  the 
Vistula  and  by  concessions  on  the  railway  and  in  I 


port  regions,  without  need  of  interfering  with  the 
j  sovereignty  of  the  Empire  over  the  unquestionablv 
Prussian  regions  in  the  West.  If  the  Poles  demand- 
,  ed  that  these  rights,  as  well  as  those  of  their  inde- 
pendence, should  be  placed  under  international 
guarantees,  Germany  would  not  object  as  long  as 
these  guarantees  contain  no  point  which  is  to  the 
disadvantage  of  a  neighboring  state. » 

THE  DANISH  QUESTION 

«What  applies  to  the  Poles  applies  equally  to 
the  Danes.  The  German  Government  holds  it  a  duty 
to  accord  to  the  Danes  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. .  .  .  Moreover,  the  German  people  is  desir- 
ous of  living  on  the  best  possible  terms  with  its  Dan- 
ish neighbors.  The  majority  of  the  Danish  people 
would  certainly  oppose  taking  advantage  of  the  col- 
lapse of-  the  German  Empire  to  make  German  terri- 
tory Danish.   ( (Very  true.) )    .   .  .» 

THE  SOCIAL  QUESTION 

Dr.  Rantzau  says  that  «the  coming  peace  nego- 
tiations have  also  a  duty  with  respect  to  social  ques- 
tions. In  all  countries  which  participated  in  the  war, 
there  are  millions  of  people  who  long  for  the  inter- 
nationalization of  the  social  question.  Just  as  after 
the  storms  of  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  peace  was 
unthinkable  without  religious  freedom,  just  as  after 
the  French  Revolution,  the  question  of  freedom 
dominated  the  Peace  Congress,  so  after  the  world 
war  must  the  social  improvement  of  the  laboring 
class  demand  an  international  settlement.  (Ap- 
plause.) This  solution  must  be  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  industrial  equality.  This  principle  will 
give  to  all  mankind  equal  opportunities  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.» 

Making  this  the  basic  principle  of  a  world  social 
program,  Dr.  Rantzau  then  gives  his  views  concern- 
ing Germany's  treaties  with  the  Eastern  powers: 
«Our  social  spirit  is  falsely  depicted  by  the  fact  that 
the  peace  terms  which  we  concluded  with  the  East- 
ern powers  were  of  a  purely  capitalistic  character. 
(Lively  approval  from  the  Left.)  Such  treaties  are 
to-day  a  danger  for  any  victorious  power.  The  Ger- 
man Government  is  determined  that  questions  re- 
lating to  the  rights  of  tabor  and  protection  for  labor 
in  the  conclusion  of  peace  shall  be  settled  on  the 
basis  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Conferences  of  Leeds 
and  Berne.» 

LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

Turning  next  to  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Ger- 
man Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  said:  «In  the  com- 
ing peace  we  look  forward  to  the  forming  of  a  firm 
organization  of  the  Wilsonian  League  of  Nations, 
which  alone  can  assure  a  co-operation  of  labor.  The 
thought  of  a  League  of  Nations,  which  only  a  short 
time  ago  appeared  as  an  idealistic  dream,  appears 
now  as  a  reality. 

((Already  many  contested  questions,  which  could 
not  be  settled  off  hand  by  simply  comparing  notes 
on  the  interests  involved/have  been  resigned  to  the 
prospective  League  of  Nations  by  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence. Germany  is  resolved  to  co-operate  unreserv- 
edly in  the  establishment  of  the  League  although  we 
shall  be  permitted  to  do  so  only  with  the  utmost  dis- 
trust, for  the  League  is  being  formed  especially  to 
prevent  Germany  from  carrying  out  the  aggressive 
policy  which  she  is  erroneously  supposed  to  have  in 
view.  We  must  dissipate  this  distrust  by  evincing  a 
sincere  love  of  peace.  (Applause.) 

«Our  immediate  opportunity  is  to  be  found  in 
the  complete  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  arma- 
ment.  Mere  economic  and  financial  reasons  are  suf- 
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ficient  to  induce  Germany  to  limit  her  armament  to 
an  organization  suitable  for  the  maintenance  of  do- 
mestic order  and  the  defense  of  the  frontier  against 
external  aggression.  It  would  be  an  error  to  believe 
that  in  concentrating  attention  upon  peaceful  pur- 
suits within  the  nation,  the  foreign  policy  falls  short. 
For  a  foreign  policy  supported  by  far-flung  and  ma- 
terial power  is  indeed  an  expedient  policy  but  a  bad 
and  unfruitful  one.    ( (Quite  true,)  from  the  Left.) 

((From  me  in  any  case  you  may  expect  only  such 
conduct  of  national  affairs  as  will  not  necessitate 
constant  recourse  to  the  sword  to  insure  its  success, 
but  rather  will  win  over  the  opponent  by  convincing 
him  that  it  serves  his  ends.  External  disarmament 
alone,  however,  is  not  sufficient;  it  must  be  attended 
with  spiritual  disarmament.  All  disputes  of  a  legal 
nature  which  arise  between  us  and  another  nation 
we  must  negotiate  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  and  submit 
them,  if  they  are  not  susceptible  of  diplomatic  solu- 
tion, to  the  decision  of  an  international  court  even 
though  we  subject  ourselves  to  the  danger  of  suffer- 
ing an  injustice.  In  so  doing  we  shall  be  instrumen- 
tal in  the  building  up  of  international  institutions 
for  mediating  and  solving  questions  of  interest  which 
evade  purely  judicial  settlement.    .    .  . 

«The  League  of  Nations  would  remain  incom- 
plete if  it  did  not  include  those  nations  who  were 
able  to  refrain  from  military  participation  in  the 
war.  .  .  .  The  warring  nations  will  be  the  more 
unwilling  to  exclude  them,  since  they  owe  the  neu- 
trals a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  services  and  sacri- 
fices. ...  I  take  occasion  to  recognize  Germany's 
indebtedness  to  the  people  and  Government  of  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  The  Netherlands,  Spain  and  Switzer- 
land for  their  attentions  to  interned  Germans  and 
German  prisoners,  and  for  the  friendly  reception 
they  gave  to  many  of  our  children  and  our  sick  dur- 
ing the  war.  (Renewed  and  vigorous  applause.) 
Many  of  the  seeds  of  international  and  purely  hu- 
mane idealism,  which  are  more  enduring  than  the 
dragon  seeds  of  war,  spring  from  these  benefactions. 
(Applause.)    .   .  .» 

THE  HONOR  OF  THE  GERMAN  PEOPLE 

«I  know  that  I  shall  occupy  this  position  only  so 
long  as  vou  are  in  sympathy  with  my  direction  ot 
the'policy.   You  have  assembled  here  to  construct 
the  new  German  Empire,  an  Empire  calculated  not 
to  serve  the  ends  of  material  violence  but  the  works 
of  peace  and  civilization.    If  I  have  used  much  of 
your  time  in  discussing  questions  of  foreign  policy, 
I  may  plead  in  self  justification  that  this  National 
Assembly  must  also  determine  the  momentous  ques- 
tion how  Germany  is  to  end  the  world  war.  True, 
we  have  much  to  answer  for,  especially  with  regard 
to  Relgium,  and  therefore  have  no  license  to  speak 
willi  great  assurance.   ((Very  true)  from  the  Inde- 
pendent Socialists.)  Rut  we  have  also  invaluable  in- 
ward and  external  virtues  to  affirm  and  must  there- 
fore maintain  our  integrity  and  independence  even 
[oward  the  victor.   (Lively  applause.)    We  are  con- 
quered  but  not  dishonored.    ((Rravo!>)    The  great 
poet  of  German  freedom  says:  (Worthless  is  the  na- 
tion which  docs  not  joyfully  stake  all  for  her  honor.) 
(Applause  from  the  Right.)   Joy  may  have  left  many 
of  us  but  our  will,  our  insurmountable  will,  remains 
unimpaired.  (Applause  from  the  Right.)   The  honor 
of  the  German  people  is  in  part  committed  to  my 
hands;  I  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  protect  it> 
(Vigorous  applause  and  clapping  of  hands.) 


PRESS  COMMENT  ON  DR.  RANTZAU's  SPEECH 

The  German  press  of  the  Center  and  the  Left 
received  the  speech  of  Dr.  Rantzau  with  approval. 
The  press  of  the  Right,  which  for  the  most  part  has 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  speeches  of  the  new  min- 
isters, finds  that  the  speech  of  the  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs  is  at  least?  more  dignified  than  those  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  Ministry.    The  Kreuz  Zeitung, 
February  14,  representing  the  Right,  finds  much  to 
commend  in  the  speech,  but  fears  that  Dr.  Rantzau 
carried  his  idealism  too  far.    Other  papers  of  the 
Nationalist  group,  such  as  the  Taegliche  Rundschau 
and  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  are  less  pleased,  m 
fact  quite  hostile  to  the  attitude  of  Dr.  Rantzau  on 
certain  questions  confronting  Germany's  foreign 
policy.    They  regard  the  attitude  of  Dr.  Rantzau, 
like  that  of  the  Social  Democrats,  as  one  of  complete 
submission  to  the  wishes  of  the  Allies.  These  papers 
are  especially  hostile  to  his  treatment  of  the  ques- 
tions of  Poland  and  Alsace-Lorraine.  Moreover, 
they  believe  the  recognition  of  guilt  on  Germany's 
part  will  have  quite  a  different  effect  from  that 
which  Dr.  Rantzau  expects. 

The  papers  of  the  Left  are  loud  in  their  ap- 
proval of  the  announced  foreign  policy.  Thus  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung,  February  16,  says:  «The  politi- 
cal creed  which  Count  Brockdorff -Rantzau,  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  laid  before  the 
National  Assembly  yesterday  finds  in  the  whole  rad- 
ical press  unqualified  approval.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
though,  that  the  frequently  dry  and  matter-of-fact 
tone  of  the  Secretary,  which  was  aggravated  by  the 
monotonous  manner  in  which  he  read  from  his  man- 
uscript, marred  the  performance.  The  speech  lost 
much  of  its  effect  in  this  way.  The  obvious  and 
therefore  quite  unnecessary  indorsement  of  Demo- 
cratic principles  appeared  unusual,  and  it  is  consid- 
ered unfortunate  that  the  Secretary  of  State  felt  con- 
strained to  forestall  the  suspicion  which  his  title  of 
nobility  might  arouse  and  to  insist  that  even  a  Count 
may  be  a  Democrat.)) 

*  The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  February  15,  says:  «lne 
speech  was  that  of  a  minister  who  will  not  condone 
a  crime  committed  or  suffer  injustice  from  others. 
The  proposition  that  we  have  a  great  deal  to  make 
good  and  therefore  should  not  speak  with  too  much 
assurance  but  on  the  other  hand  must  not  fail  to 
defend  our  independence  under  all  circumstances,  is 
amplified  by  the  passage  in  which  Count  Brockdorft- 
Rantzau  openly  recognizes  the  historic  guilt  that 
Germany  incurred  at  The  Hague  Peace  Conferences 
and  thereupon  spoke  of  a  common  guilt  of  all.  His 
speech  was  encouraging  evidence  of  the  increasing 
prevalence  of  the  idea  that  statecraft  is  not  neces- 
sarily divorced  from  candor. » 

The  Vussische  Zeitung  believes  the  speech  to 
surpass  statements  of  foreign  policy  made  by  former 
governments  and  by  Dr.  Rantzau's  predecessors  in 
the  office  insofar  as  it  comprises  an  attempt  to  de- 
velop a  program  of  diplomacy.  «Above  all  the 
speech  has  the  advantage  that  there  is  nothing  m  it 
that  might  be  equivocaily  interpreted  abroad.  No 
main  clause  is  weakened  by  its  modifying  clauses; 
no  modifying  ciause  casts  a  doubt  on  the  authenticity 
of  the  principal  statement.  There  was  no  high  flown 
eloquence  which  might  have  been  pronounced  as 
ranting  Therefore  the  nation's  dignity,  which  is 
now  becoming  Germany's  principal  consideration, 
was  not  impaired.))  , 

Only  on  one  point  is  the  Vossische  Zeitung  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  speech.  «The  Minister  said 
that  the  social  order  of  the  future  Europe  which  is 
to  be  founded  on  justice— an  expression  implicating 
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the  future  relationship  between  France  and  Ger- 
many— would  have  to  be  determined  by  the  Peace 
Conference.  The  phraseology  of  the  speech  permits 
of  the  interpretation  that  the  Powers  participating 
in  the  Peace  Conference  shall  pass  judgment  upon 
Germany.  To  admit  that  would  be  a  relapse  into 
the  passive  role  which  German  foreign  policy  played 
during  the  war.» 

Vorwaerts,  of  the  same  date,  expressing  the  view 
of  the  Social  Democrats,  declares  «that  insofar  as 
deeds  may  confirm  words,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  has  constantly  given  evidence  sup- 
porting his  contention  that  one  who  is  a  Count  by 
birth  can  nevertheless  be  a  loyal  Democrat.  For  the 
first  time  he  made  an  attempt  to  propagate  new 
ideals  as  to  Germany's  relation  to  the  world,  to  in- 
still new  progressive  principles.  The  speech  rose  to 
a  plane  of  historic  significance  when  Rantzau  main- 
tained that  both  the  ideal  of  the  military  hero  and 
that  of  the  capitalistic  merchant  are  dead,  and  that 
only  the  ideal  of  work  remains.)) 

Germania,  February  15,  representing  Centerist 
opinion,  sees  in  the  speech  «a  recognition  that  the 
Germany  of  today  has  completely  abandoned  the 
political  aims  of  the  Germany  of  the  past.» 

The  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitiuig,  of  the  same 
date,  long  regarded  as  the  official  German  organ, 
regards  the  speech  as  «an  opportune  and  moral  defi- 
nition of  the  future  attitude  of  our  nation  toward 
world  affairs.  Count  Broekdorff -Rantzau  has 
sketched  again  with  a  firm  hand  what  Germany  can 
and  must  rightly  expect  in  view  of  the  promises  and 
representations  of  the  enemies,  and  in  view  of  the 
spirit  of  modern  policy.  The  theme  was  amplified 
with  statements  concerning  Alsace-Lorraine,  Ger- 
man-Austria, the  German  colonies,  the  Saar  region 
and  the  Rhine  Province,  wherein  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister unhesitatingly  affirmed  Germany's  rights,  at  the 
same  time  recognizing  her  responsibilities  in  the 
Polish  and  Danish  questions. » 

ALLIED  PRESS  BRITISH 

The  Government  and  the  Miners 

Out  of  the  labor  unrest  and  uncertainty  which 
overshadows  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  possibility  of  a  strike  of  the  coal  miners 
looms  menacingly.  The  miners  are  not  only  pre- 
senting specific  demands  for  the  improvement  of  the 
present  conditions  under  which  they  work,  but  they 
are  also  endeavoring  to  raise  both  the  standard  of 
wages  and  their  standard  of  life  above  those  of  the 
pre-war  period.  They  are  asking  for  «a  thirty  per 
cent  advance  in  wages,  a  six  hour  day,  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  mines,  and  the  demobilization  claim  and 
for  the  payment  of  full  wages  during  unemployment 
or  training  of  disabled  men»  {Daily  Telegraph,  Feb- 
ruary 13). 

A  considerable  amount  of  correspondence 
passed  between  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  (the  President  of 
the  Miner's  Federation)  and  other  labor  executives, 
and  the  Labor  Ministry  represented  by  Sir  Richard 
Home.  The  result  of  this  was  a  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  grant  the  men  an  imme- 
diate raise  of  one  shilling  per  day  and  to  refer  the 
other  demands  to  the  consideration  of  a  committee 
of  inquiry  on  which  the  miners  would  themselves  be 
represented. 

At  a  conference  of  the  Miners'  Federation,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  the  proposition  of  the  Government  was 
discussed  and  was  definitely  refused.  A  resolution 
was  passed  providing  for  a  ballot  to  be  taken  by 


which  the  question  of  a  general  strike  would  be  de- 
termined. «The  ballot  is  to  be  taken  in  the  various 
districts  in  time  to  allow  of  all  the  returns  being  re- 
ceived at  the  Federation  Headquarters  by  Saturday 
week,  and  in  the  event  of  the  votes  supporting  the 
policy  of  the  conference  the  notices  to  cease  work 
will  be  ready,  so  that  the  strike  may  begin  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  coal  mining  area  on 
March  15»  (Times,  February  14). 

This  action  of  the  Miners'  Federation  broughl 
forth  from  the  Government  a  request  for  a  confer- 
ence with  the  miners'  officials  in  order  that  if  possi- 
ble the  serious  eventuality  of  a  strike  might  be  pre- 
vented. After  some  discussion  on  the  part  of  the 
Federation's  officials,  the  conference  took  place  at 
Downing  Street  February  20.  Among  the  Govern- 
ment representatives  were  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
Sir  Richard  Home,  while  the  miners  were  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Smillie  and  others.  The  conference  is 
looked  upon  by  the  press  as  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, while  the  issue  to  the  press  of  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  is  called  by  the  Times,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  «an  unprecedented  step » .  The  labor  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times,  February  22,  in  his  report  of 
the  conference,  says  the  report  «will  enable  the  pub- 
lic to  see  into  the  mind  of  the  Government  and  the 
miners'  chief  leader,  to  study  the  facts  of  the  dispute 
which  threatens  to  plunge  the  nation  into  disaster, 
and  to  form  its  own  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the 
issue. 

«The  conference  resolved  itself  into  an  exchange 
of  statements  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Smillie. 

.  .  The  Prime  Minister  made  it  plain  to  the  min- 
ers that  the  Government  were  unwilling  to  concede 
their  general  demands  without  inquiry,  and  de- 
clared that,  terrible  as  might  be  the  results  of  a 
strike,  the  Government  could  not  surrender  to  fear 
and  yet  remain  a  Government.  Mr.  Smillie  made  it 
equally  plain  that,  in  the  belief  of  the  miners,  their 
claims  were  just  and  could  be  met  without  damage 
to  the  nation ;  but  he  added  that  if  the  miners  were 
told  that  their  claims  were  unjust,  and  it  was  proved, 
they  would  have  to  be  withdrawn.)) 

The  Prime  Minister  pointed  out  the  very  serious 
effects  of  a  strike  particularly  because  at  this  time 
there  are  no  surplus  supplies  of  coal  in  Great  Britain, 
so  that  a  failure  in  production  will  cripple  almost 
every  industry  of  the  land.  He  also  drew  to  tin 
miners'  attention  the  fact  that  this  was  not  a  dispute 
between  employers  and  employees;  but,  owing  to 
Government  control  of  the  mines,  it  becomes  a  con- 
troversy between  the  miners  and  the  Government. 
He  suggested,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  in- 
dustry would  stand  the  additional  raise  in  wages  and 
in  order  to  investigate  the  other  demands  of  the 
miners,  the  appointment  of  a  commission  on  which 
the  miners  should  be  represented,  which  would  re- 
port not  later  than  March  31  on  the  demand  for 
wages,  and  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter  on  tin 
other  matters.  The  decision  would  thus  not  be  made 
until  a  fortnight  after  the  date  set  for  the  strike,  and 
the  miners'  action  would  therefore  have  to  be  post- 
poned in  the  event  of  an  acceptance  of  the  Govern- 
ment's suggestions. 

The  miners  have  not  as  yet  accepted  the  Gov- 
ernment's proposition,  but  the  Government  has  pre- 
sented a  bill  to  Parliament  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Royal  Commission  to  deal  with  the  subject. 

At  the  present  time  the  miners  are  already  vot- 
ing on  the  question  of  the  strike,  but  it  is  suggested 
that  some  of  them  are  voting  in  favor  of  it  more  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  hands  of  their  execu- 
tive in  their  negotiations  with  the  Government,  while 
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many  are  abstaining  from  voting  entirely.  The  final 
ballot  will  therefore  be  of  interest  not  only  in  regard 
to  actual  votes  cast  for  or  against  the  proposition, 
but  in  regard  to  the  actual  percentage  of  votes  cast. 

The  comment  of  the  press  on  the  conference  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  miners'  executive  is 
almost  universally  in  favor  of  the  proposed  plan. 
General  appreciation  of,  and  sympathy  with,  the 
miners'  demands  is  expressed;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  gravity  of  the  situation  is  realized  and  the 
Prime  Minister's  action  in  meeting  the  situation 
frankly  and  firmly  resulted  in  general  satisfaction. 
The  Times,  February  21,  considers  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  ((impressed  on  his  hearers  the  gravity  of  the 
situation)),  while  in  regard  to  the  Government's 
proposition  «he  made  its  scope  and  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  clearer,  and  he  evidently  impressed 
the  executive  with  his  sincerity)). 

The  Times  appears  to  be  encouraged  in  regard 
to  the  general  situation.  On  the  same  date  it  says: 
"There  is  a  perceptible  change  of  spirit  since  the 
beginning  of  the  month  not  only  among  the  miners 
but  generally.  The  common  sense  of  the  community 
.  .  .  has  been  working,  and  is  asserting  itself. 
The  chief  agent  in  arousing  it  has  undoubtedly  been 
the  publicity  given  to  the  issue  in  the  current  dis- 
putes and  the  general  discussion  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion. It  has  had  an  educative  effect  in  various  direc- 
tions. It  has  opened  the  eyes  of  many  to  the  real 
situation  of  the  country,  and  shown  them  the  inevi- 
table effect  of  sectional  action  pushed  to  the  extreme. 
It  has  also  elicited  some  corrections  of  the  erroneous 
notion  assiduously  spread  by  the  promoters  of  strife, 
that  all  employers  are  making  gigantic  profits.  .  .  . 
It  has  somewhat  raised  the  veil  of  suspicion  and 
cleared  the  atmosphere,  it  has  made  a  beginning,  but 
we  need  a  great  deal  more  of  it.» 

The  Morning  Post,  February  22,  considers  that 
((no  better  step  could  have  been  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment than  the  publication  of  a  full  report  of  the 
recent  meeting  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
executive  of  the  Miners'  Federation.  The  public  are 
now  in  a  position  to  judge — not  indeed,  of  the  merits 
of  the  dispute,  but  of  the  situation  which  has  been 
reached.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Prime  Minister,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  has  met  the  miners  in  the 
most  reasonable  and  conciliatory  manner  possible, 
while  standing  firm  for  the  nation's  right  to  be  con- 
sidered.)) In  view  of  the  declarations  which  have 
been  made  by  botb  the  Government  and  the  miners, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Morning  Post  «it  is  evident  that 
the  only  possible  ground  for  precipitating  a  strike 
must  be  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  calamity  involved)). 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  February  21,  finds  that 
"all  suspicion  of  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  evade  the  problem,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  dis- 
posed of  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  definite  and  binding 
proposal,  in  which  .  .  .  no  question  raised  by  the 
miners' program  is  reserved.  .  .  .  They  (the  min- 
ers'* will  understand  that  public  opinion  is  entirely 
with  the  Government  in  a  genuine  effort  to  settle  the 
whole  problem — not  excluding  the  enormous  ques- 
tion of  nationalization —  with  finality  and  courage 
.  .  .  and  that  the  practically  universal  desire  is 
to  see  the  miners'  claims  and  aspirations  frankly  and 
fairly  considered,  and  the  men  left  with  no  just 
cause  for  complaint.)) 

On  the  next  day  the  Daily  Telegraph,  in  an  edi- 
torial on  the  same  subject,  regrets  that  the  miners' 
executive  was  not  willing  to  make  any  recommenda- 
tions to  the  meeting  of  delegates  to  be  held  to  discuss 


the  subject,  and  questions  whether  the  miners'  inter- 
ests will  be  prejudiced  by  the  postponement  of  the 
strike  for  a  fortnight.  The  master  fact  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that  the  miners  are  not  «suing,  so  to  speak,  in 
forma  pauperis ».  Only  a  part  of  their  demands  is 
based  on  a  request  for  an  increase  of  wages.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  problem  is  the  question  of 
amelioration  of  living  conditions  and  this  is  a  matter 
which  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  Government  view- 
ing the  national  welfare  as  a  whole. 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  February  22,  notes  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  ((sympathy  for  the  miners,  and  his 
reluctance  to  see  the  dispute  between  them  and  the 
State  settled,  in  whichever  direction  by  the  irrational 
arbitrament  of  force »,  and  draws  attention  to  the 
attitude  of  labor  towards  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes  and  the  prevention  of  wars  as  indi- 
cated by  their  expressions  in  connection  with  the 
Peace  Conference.  If  a  strike  finally  takes  place. 
»the  State  would  win.  It  would  win,  because  it 
would  have  to;  there  would  be  no  other  course  left 
but  its  abdication  and  the  break-up  of  the  commun- 
ity ..  .  in  any  event  the  disaster  to  all  concerned 
would  be  enormous,  and  (this  surely  is  the  decisive 
point)  we  should  be  no  nearer  ensuring  that  the  set- 
tlement was  a  just  one  than  we  were  before.  Justice 
cannot  be  found  here  without  inquiry;  and  it  is  in 
the  inquiry  that  every  hope  of  justice  ought  to  be 
centered.)) 

The  Daily  Express,  February  21,  although  it  de- 
voutly hopes  that  the  commission  will  (dead  to  a 
settlement  satisfactory  to  all  concerned')  questions 
«the  methods  of  commissions,  with  their  secretariats, 
their  examinations  and  their  reports)).  The  Daily 
Mail,  February  22,  considers  the  Premier's  offer 
((eminently  fair  and  reasonable)).  The  miners,  «if 
that  tribunal  decides  against  their  claims,»  will  have 
lost  nothing  except  a  delay  of  two  weeks.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  will  have  gained  the  immense  ad- 
vantage of  stating  the  whole  of  their  case  to  the  na- 
tion, and  if  their  claim  be  strong  and  justly  founded, 
as  they  doubtless  believe,  they  will  have  established 
a  probably  decisive  hold  upon  public  sympathy 
which  otherwise  will  be  certainly  denied  them.)) 
The  Daily  Mail  drawrs  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Premier  «begs  the  miners  to  submit  their  demands 
not  to  arbitration  but  to  full  and  impartial  inquiry. 
In  this  request  the  Premier  is  obviously  right,  and  if 
the  miners  reject  it,  they  will  obviously  be  wrong. 
The  whole  nation  in  such  a  conflict  will  back  the 
Government.)) 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  February  21,  remarks 
that  «upon  two  points  the  miners  can  have  no  excuse 
for  deceiving  themselves.  The  first  is  that  the  nation 
will  not  allow  any  body  of  men  to  deal  autocratically 
in  respect  of  a  key  industry.  The  second  is  that  ex- 
cessive demands,  laying  a  prohibitive  price  upon 
coal,  must  create  ten  times  the  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment for  other  industries  than  they  profess  to  appre- 
hend for  themselves.  If  they  pursue  a  policy  of  pure 
selfishness,  they  will  be  confronted  by  the  whole 
community  with  a  resolution  far  sterner  than  their 
own.  If  they  content  themselves  with  seeking  con- 
ditions based  on  what  their  own  industry  can  afford 
and  the  welfare  of  other  industries  can  permit,  they 
will  have  no  reason  to  fear  the  outcome  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's procedure.  .  .  .  The  spirit  of  industrial 
exertion  has  been  dangerously  undermined  because 
employers  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  wages 
rising  above  a  certain  conventional  figure.)) 

The  Westminster  Gazette,  February  21,  while 
on  the  whole  hopeful  that  the  conference  has  ((done 
something  to  relax  the  immediate  tension  and  to 
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prepare  the  way  for  a  settlement  on  the  large  and 
comprehensive  lines  which  it  is  now  agreed  will 
alone  meet  the  case,»  nevertheless  considers  that  «in 
the  great  pivotal  trades  which  are  now  putting  their 
case  before  the  public,  we  need  new  principles  and 
a  new  national  policy  which  will  apply  to  them  all. 
The  old  haphazard  system,  which  left  everything  to 
be  fought  out  between  employers  and  workmen, 
is  breaking  down  at  all  points,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  war  has  taught  everybody  that  it  is 
not  the  last  word.  But  mere  conflict  on  the  old  lines 
will  not  give  us  the  substitute.  That  needs  brains, 
thought,  good  will,  and  statesmanship  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  miners  have  posed  the  question  for  us 
and  they  must  allow  it  to  be  discussed  with  patience 
and  good  temper  and  a  patriotic  regard  for  other  in- 
terests than  their  own.» 

The  Daily  News,  February  21,  in  referring  to 
the  conference  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
miners'  executive,  says  «for  the  holding  of  such  an 
inquiry  there  is  everything  to  be  said.  To  refuse  the 
men's  demands  without  investigation  would  be  to 
challenge  the  miners  to  open  war.  To  grant  them 
without  investigation  would  be  to  betray  the  inter- 
ests of  the  community.)'  The  situation  has  now, 
however,  placed  a  moral  obligation  on  the  miners 
«to  suspend  the  threatened  strike  for  the  brief  in- 
terval involved  in  the  conclusion  of  the  inquiry  and 
the  announcement  of  the  Government's  policy. »  On 
February  22  the  same  paper,  which  had  criticized  the 
Government  the  day  before  for  the  scanty  news  of 
the  conference  which  was  given  to  the  public,  stated 
<(the  full  report  makes  a  thoroughly  good  impres- 
sion. The  Prime  Minister's  speech  was  weighty  and 
convincing  in  a  marked  degree,  and  the  free  discus- 
sion in  which  he  subsequently  engaged  with  Mr. 
Smillie  was  a  demonstration  in  itself  of  the  value  of 
such  frank  interchanges  and  of  the  imperative  ne- 
cessity of  giving  other  considerations  to  the  points  of 
difference  thus  brought  to  light. » 

This  paper,  like  several  others,  agreed  with  the 
opinion  of  the  miners  that  the  trade  of  the  miner  is 
to  a  large  extent  a  special  one  and  «is  entitled,  if 
any  class  of  workers  in  the  whole  field  of  industry  is 
entitled,  to  be  assured  of  a  standard  of  living  which 
will  give  some  reasonable  compensation  for  the  dis- 
abilities of  his  daily  employment.')  Nevertheless, 
<iput  quite  plainly,  a  refusal  by  the  miners  of  the 
proposed  inquiry  would  mean  that  rather  than  defer 
their  strike  for  a  fortnight  they  pref erred  to  plunge 
the  whole  community  in  an  unprecedented  indus- 
trial and  social  disaster.  That  they  should  deliber- 
ately take  such  a  decision  as  that  is  a  contingency 
we  are  not  prepared  to  contemplate.)) 

NEUTRAL  PRESS  SCANDINAVIAN 

General  Mannehheim's  Visit  to  Scandinavia 

Early  in  February  the  King  of  Sweden  extended 
:in  invitation  to  the  Regent  of  Finland,  General  Man- 
nerheim,  to  pay  a  two-day  visit  to  Stockholm  as  the 
King's  guest.  The  visit  was  set  for  February  12.  The 
Governments  of  Norway  and  Denmark  also  extend- 
ed a  similar  invitation.  The  Finnish  Regent  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  and  arrived  in  Stockholm  on 
February  12.  The  press  of  the  country  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  space  to  the  General's  visit  and  was 
very  cordial,  with  the  exception  of  the  Socialistic 
papers.  In  fact  the  Government  of  Norway  can- 
celled its  invitation,  giving  some  trifling  excuse,  but 
really  on  account  of  the  threatening  attitude  of  the 


Norwegian  Socialists,  who  are  very  bitter  against 
Mannerheim.  It  is  thought  the  invitation  of  Den- 
mark will  also  be  withdrawn  for  the  same  reason. 

General  Mannerheim  led  the  Revolution  in  Fin- 
land and  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  triumph  ol 
the  ((White  Guard))  over  the  «Red  Guard »  or  Bol- 
shevists. The  visit  to  Stockholm  was  a  distinct  suc- 
cess although  marred  by  a  demonstration  of  the  ex- 
treme Socialists,  who  even  went  so  far  as  to  advo- 
cate a  strike  in  Stockholm  as  a  protest  against  the 
General's  visit. 

The  Folhets  Dagblad  Politiken,  the  Swedish 
Bolshevist  paper,  speaks  of  Mannerheim  in  the  worst 
possible  language,  calling  him  « murderer,"  « thief, » 
((robber,))  and  numerous  other  insulting  epithets. 
The  Norwegian  Social  Demokraten,  February  14, 
speaks  almost  with  the  same  bitterness.  «The  Fin- 
nish General  and  Regent  has  no  errand  in  Norway 
—no  business  to  transact  here.  The  Norwegian  Gov- 
ernment, out  of  pure  courtesy,  has  invited  the  cel- 
ebrated gentleman  as  the  nation's  guest.  And  the 
Government  does  this  even  with  the  knowledge  that 
it  awakens  the  greatest  anger  and  bitterness  among 
the  working  classes. 

((Whatever  the  minions  about  the  Finnish  Rev- 
olution, all  must  acknowledge  that  never  was  such 
cruelty  and  terrorism  practised  as  that  of  General 
Mannerheim's  troops  in  Finland.    Even  today  the 
laborers  are  oppressed,  and  downtrodden  without 
j  any  voice  in  the  Government.    And  scarcely  is  the 
!  earth  dry  over  the  graves  of  the  dead,  than  the  Gov- 
ernment asks  the  General  here  as  guest  of  honor, 
j  Against  this  we  must  protest  and  therefore  a  protest- 
'  demonstration  is  the  only  answer  to  this,  on  the  day 
that  he  arrives.» 

The  Swedish  Social  Democrat  is  more  rational 
in  its  criticism  of  the  General  and  in  its  explanation 
of  why  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  join  in  welcoming 
j  him  to  Sweden.  On  February  12,  the  day  of  the  visit, 
j  it  says  it  cannot  participate  in  the  welcome  for  the 
|  reason  that  General  Mannerheim  represents  a  form 
of  government  with  which  the  Swedish  Social  Dem- 
ocrats are  not  in  sympathy.   «It  need  hardly  be  said 
S  that  our  aversion  is  not  dictated  by  any  coolness  to- 
words  Sweden's  eastern  neighbor  or  its  people. 
Even  we  Social  Democrats  entertain  the  liveliest 
j  hopes  that  the  bands  of  friendship  with  our  Finnish 
sisterland  may  be  more  closely  knitted  and  that  all 
!  differences  may  be  cleared  away.    We  shall  wel- 
I  come  that  day  when  we  can  welcome  the  democratic 
Finland  into  our  northern  circle. 

«But  Mannerheim  does  not  come  as  the  repre- 
j  sentative  for  this  democratic  Finland.  He  is  made 
Regent  by  an  assembly  from  which  the  Social  Dem- 
ocrats are  shut  out.  because  the  legal  representatives 
of  Social  Democracy  are  either  in  prison  or  exile. 
He  represents  merely  a  small  part  of  Finland's  peo- 
ple and  only  that  part  whose  visionless.  brutal  pol- 
icy there  after  the  civil  war  awakened  the  greatest 
anger  and  bitterness  among  our  own  people. 

«To  the  Swedish  social  democracy  and  the 
Swedish  labor  class,  his  visit,  therefore,  is  not  wel- 
come. Instead,  our  thoughts  today  go  out  to  the  so- 
cial democratic  laborers  of  Finland,  with  the  warm- 
est hope  that  they,  despite  all  persecutions  and  diffi- 
culties, may  be  able  to  reinstate  the  democratic  re- 
gime in  Finland  and  thereby  create  a  firm  and  dur- 
able foundation  for  confidence  and  co-operation 
with  the  other  three  northern  democracies.)) 

The  Liberal  and  Conservative  papers  are,  how- 
ever, very  indignant  at  the  Socialists.  They  are  full 
of  praise  for  Mannerheim  and  they  attach  real  po- 
litical significance  to  his  visit  in  that  it  will  help  to 
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establish  a  united  north.  The  Dagens  Nyheter,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  attacks  both  the  extreme  Socialists  for  tak- 
ing such  an  attitude  and  the  Social  Democrats  in  the 
Riksdag  who  ((demonstrated))  by  refusing  to  attend 
the  King's  dinner  in  honor  of  the  guests.  «The  dem- 
onstrations of  the  extreme  Socialists  perhaps  made 
no  impression  on  General  Mannerheim,  for  he  knows 
the  Bolshevist  spirit  both  in  Russia  and  Finland  and 
he  has  fought  it  when  it  was  more  dangerous  than  it 
now  is  in  our  country.  But  it  is  useless  to  deny  that 
our  first  official  reception  of  Finland's  representa- 
tive should  have  been  much  better  than  it  turned  out 
to  be.» 

The  same  paper,  February  13,  had  stated  that 
«the  visit  of  General  Mannerheim  to  Sweden,  Nor- 
way and  Denmark  is  a  visit  meant  to  orient  the  new 
Finnish  nation  towards  Seandiavia.» 

The  Goteborgs  Handels  orh  Sjofarts-Tidningen, 
February  13,  says:  «The  visit  of  General  Manner- 
heim is  important  not  only  on  account  of  the  histori- 
cal memories  between  Sweden  and  Finland  but  also 
on  account  of  the  world's  political  situation.  The 
small  nations  at  least  should  keep  that  in  mind. 
They  should  try  to  forget  the  petty  things  and  should 
make  an  honest  attempt  to  secure  a  brotherly  under- 
standing in  the  world,  when  even  the  large  nations 
are  trying  to  bring  this  to  pass.» 

This  broad-minded  Liberal  paper  then  calls  the 
extreme  Socialists  to  task  for  causing  a  demonstra- 
tion to  take  place  on  the  advent  of  the  General's 
visit.  It  says:  «It  would  be  well  for  the  Swedish 
Social  Democrats  to  remember  that  Sweden  is  a 
small  country,  both  militarily  and  otherwise.  Even 
if  we  turned  completely  Socialistic,  it  would  not  fall 
to  our  lot  to  be  a  great  factor  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  and  it  does  no  honor  to  our  country  to  have 
our  Social  Democrats  act  so  disrespectfully  to  the 
national  guest." 

The  Stockholm*  Tidningen,  February  12,  also 
says  the  visit  has  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  Scan- 
dinavia but  it  insists  that  Sweden  must  remain  firm 
on  the  question  of  the  Aland  Islands.  «The  visit  of 
General  Mannerheim  is  the  outcome  of  a  wish  to 
include  Finland  in  the  friendly  group  of  Scandina- 
vian countries;  his  acceptance  of  our  invitation  is  a 
sign  that  Finland  will  meet  us  half  way.  However, 
a  man  like  General  Mannerheim  should  not  be  wel- 
comed with  empty  phrases  tending  to  hide  that 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  a  full  understanding  be- 
tweeri  Sweden  and  Finland-  the  Aland  question.  It 
is  no  use  to  hide  our  opinions  on  that  matter,  for 
they  are  too  strongly  set;  but  at  this  moment  we 
must  reiterate  that,  in  the  Aland  question,  Sweden 
is  not  actuated  by  any  spirit  of  conquest.  Our  posi- 
tion  is  simply  that  we  wish  to  see  justice  done  to  a 
part  of  our  own  people. » 

The  Berlingske  Tidende  (Danish),  February  12, 
thinks  that  this  visit  was  arranged  perhaps  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  Aland  cpiestion.  «This  visit 
is  regarded  as  being  of  the  greatest  significance  in 
both  Sweden  and  Finland.  Sweden  was  the  first 
country  to  acknowledge  Finland's  independence 
and  is  trying  to  widen  the  influence  of  the  northern 
nations  by  including  Finland  in  their  circle.  That 
this  desire  is  shared  by  Finland,  there  is  no  doubt, 
and  Mannerheim  is  thoroughly  sympathetic  with  the 
idea  of  a  closer  union  with  Scandinavia. 

«It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  in  spite  of 
fine-sounding  words,  the  situation  between  Sweden 
and  Finland  in  regard  to  the  Aland  Islands  is  more 
or  less  vexatious.  Perhaps  the  manifest  advantage 
of  a  personal  exchange  of  ideas  on  this  subject  was 


the  real  reason  for  the  visit.  This  belief  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  General  is  accompanied  by 
his  Foreign  Minister.  Perhaps  the  Stockholm  visit 
may  prove  to  be  a  further  proof  of  the  old  adage 
.  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  > » 

The  Conservative  press  takes  unalloyed  pleas- 
ure in  welcoming  the  Regent  of  Finland  in  Stock- 
holm. The  Nya  Dagligt  Allehanda  (Swedish),  Feb- 
ruary 4,  when  the  invitation  was  extended,  wrote: 
«The  Riksdag  was  informed  in  the  last  royal  speech 
that  the  three  Scandinavian  countries  had  agreed  to 
investigate  the  possibilities  for  co-operation  after  the 
war.  The  King  states:  (As  far  as  the  conditions 
have  allowed,  this  co-operation  has  been  extended 
to  Finland.  Sweden  has  tried  continually  to  better 
this  land's  friendly  adhesion  to  the  Scandinavian 
countries.) 

«Just  as  Sweden  was  the  first  country  to  recog- 
nize the  free  Finland,  it  is  first  among  the  western 
nations  to  receive  the  Regent  of  Finland.  The  power 
and  skill  which  the  liberator  of  Finland  showed 
both  during  the  war  and  afterwards  at  the  Peace 
Conferences,  make  him  worthy  of  the  honor  which 
his  people  have  shown  him.  However,  it  is  not  only 
personally  that  he  is  welcome  to  Stockholm,  but  also 
as  the  representative  of  the  young  Finnish  country. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  assure  the  spiritual 
and  material  future  of  Finland.  It  is  always  of  im- 
portance to  a  new  country  to  be  on  a  friendly  footing 
!  with  a  country  whose  freedom  goes  back  for  centu- 
ries. 

«That  the  Swedish  Government  under  the  pres- 
j  ent  situation  represents  the  parties  of  the  Left  is  im- 
portant, as  they,  although  late,  through  the  official 
invitation  to  Mannerheim,  acknowledge  the  right  of 
the  cause  for  which  he  fought  and  for  which  so  much 
young  Swedish  blood  was  sacrificed.  The  old  cul- 
tured force  is  again  established  in  the  North,  al- 
though in  a  new  form,  as  Swedes  and  Finns  will 
stand  side  by  side  in  friendship,  in  unison  with  the 
other  northern  countries." 

The  Stockholms  Dagblad,  February  12,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  Mannerheim's  visit  is  made  not  to 
smooth  over  any  difficulties  between  Sweden  and 
I  Finland  but  rather  in  furtherance  of  that  plan  of 
King  Gustaf  of  Sweden  to  form  a  Baltic  League  of 
Nations,  which  would  also  include  Finland.  ((Gen- 
eral Mannerheim's  visit  to  Stockholm,  followed  as  it 
:  is  to  be  by  a  visit  to  Christiania  and  Copenhagen, 
has  a  deeper  significance  than  any  adjustment  of 
difficulties  between  Sweden  and  Finland.  The  visit 
is  the  outcome  of  the  plan  of  King  Gustaf  to  unite 
more  closely  the  northern  nations — a  plan  that 
found  expression  in  his  speech  on  the  opening  of  the 
Riksdag.  Finland's  acceptance  of  this  plan  is  found 
in  the  visit  of  Mannerheim  to  Sweden. »  The  paper 
then  gives  a  lengthy  review  of  the  traditional  friend- 
ship between  Sweden  and  Finland.  «In  warm  hopes 
that  such  unity  will  be  realized,  we  cordially  greet 
the  visit  of  General  Mannerheim  to  Stockholm.)) 

The  Svenska  Dagbladet,  February  12,  also  dis- 
cusses the  significance  of  the  General's  visit  to 
Sweden:  «Honesty  compels  us  to  say  that  the  poli- 
cies of  the  two  nations  at  present  are  not  following 
exactly  the  same  course;  but  in  spite  of  these  little 
differences,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  Finland  and 
Sweden  are  drawing  together  instead  of  apart.  .  . 
and  it  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  our  people 
welcome  him  as  the  representative  of  the  Finnish 
nation.  Any  discord  from  our  irresponsible  ele- 
ments (i.  e.,  Bolsheviks),  who  try  to  hide  their  weak- 
ness behind  their  outbursts,  can  only  strengthen  the 
welcome  of  our  people  to  Finland's  leading  man.» 
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The  Rapprochement  of  Austria  and  Germany 

Recent  events  have  intensified  the  anxiety  of  the 
French  press  concerning  the  fate  of  Austria.  From 
the  moment  of  the  collapse  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire,  in  the  closing  clays  of  October,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  portion  of  its  territory  properly  known 
as  Austria— a  state  consisting  of  100,000  square  kilo- 
meters of  land  situated  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  and 
inhabited  by  more  than  7,000,000  people  of  Teutonic 
blood  and  language— would  be  drawn  by  powerful 
influences  toward  political  union  with  Germany. 
Such  a  result,  though  in  fact  but  a  pathetic  realiza- 
tion of  Mittel-Europa,  could,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  only  displeasing  to  the  French.    Having  appar- 
ently beaten  and  crushed  Germany,  was  it  just  or 
reasonable  to  allow  her  to  emerge  from  the  struggle 
greater  than  ever,  both  in  size  and  in  population? 
How  could  France  hope  successfully  to  face  a  new 
German  union)  of  80,000,000? 

No  section  of  French  opinion  as  represented  in 
the  press  is  inclined  to  accept  this  result.    There  is, 
however,  a  general  feeling  that  France  and  her  Al- 
lies are  bound  by  Wilsonian  principles  to  allow  Aus- 
tria to  dispose  of  her  own  destiny.    The  suggestion 
more  generally  made  to  prevent  the  union  of  Aus- 
tria and  Germany  without  contravening  the  right  of 
the  Austrian  people  to  dispose  of  themselves  is  that 
the  Entente  should,  by  an  active  and  enlightened 
diplomacy,  convince  the  Austrians  that  there  is  a 
preferable  fate  open  to  them.    The  alternative  po- 
sition would  presumably  be  either  neutralization  un- 
der the  guarantee  of  the  League  of  Nations  (advo- 
cated by  the  Temps  and  the  Journal  des  Debats) ;  or 
the  creation  of  close  economic  relations  with  the 
other  states  erected  within  the  borders  of  the  Haps- 
burg  Empire,  z*.  <?.,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  the  Yugo- 
slav State  (advocated  by  the  Information).  The 
papers  which  propose  such  solutions  take  the  fun- 
damental view  that  the  movement  on  the  part  of 
such  Austrian  leaders  as  Bauer  and  Fritz  Adler  in 
favor  of  annexation  to  Germany,  does  not  represent 
the  real  wish  of  the  country;  and  that  the  recent 
elections,  in  which  the  Socialists  of  the  Bauer  and 
Adler  type  were  successful,  are  not  a  fair  picture  of 
Austrian  opinion. 

Other  papers,  e.  g.,  Figaro  and  the  Pays,  go  so 
tar  as  to  argue  that  if  the  prevention  of  union  be- 
tween Austria  and  Germany  contravenes  Wilsonian 
principles,  it  is  so  much  the  worse  for  the  principles. 
Their  position  is  that  the  prevention  of  such  a  union 
is  to  the  pre-eminent  interest  of  Europe  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  victors  to  exercise  the  right  which 
victory  gives  them  in  accordance  with  that  interest. 

In  sharp  contrast  stand  Geraud  («Pertinax»)  of 
the  Echo  de  Paris  and  Gustave  Herve  of  the  Victoire. 
Both  these  writers  consider  the  absorption  of  Aus- 
tria by  Germany  as  inevitable.  The  one  would  bal- 
ance the  situation  by  a  strong  and  closely-knit 
League  of  Nations,  the  other  by  making  the  delimi- 
tation of  Polish  boundaries  so  favorable  to  the  Poles 
as  to  include  not  only  Dantzig  but  also  East  Prussia. 


The  course  of  events  and  pan-German  tenden- 
cies in  Austria  can  best  be  traced  in  the  presentation 
of  the  contemporaneous  French  press  comment  on 
the  situation. 

FROM  THE  AUSTRIAN  ARMISTICE  TO  THE  AUSTRIAN 
ELECTIONS  OF  FEBRUARY  16 

Immediately  upon  the  collapse  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary in  the  last  week  of  October,  the  Teutonic  depu- 
ties of  Austria  proper  held  a  meeting  in  Vienna  (sec 
Journal  des  Debats,  October  25).  This  assembly 
voted  the  following  resolution:  «The  Assembly  de- 
clares its  unanimous  approval  of  a  resolution  af- 
tirming  the  firm  will  of  the  German  people  of  Aus- 
tria to  determine  their  own  future  political  organi- 
zation, to  create  an  autonomous  German  State  in 
Austria  and  to  establish  relations  with  other  nations 
by  means  of  agreements  freely  arrived  at  with 
them.»  It  appears  that  the  deputy,  Victor  Adler 
(father  of  Fritz  Adler),  read  in  the  name  of  the  So- 
cialists a  declaration  affirming  the  readiness  of  Ger- 
man Austria  to  unite  in  a  confederation  with  the 
neighboring  peoples,  if  these  peoples  would  agree 
to  acceptable  conditions.  Otherwise  German  Aus- 
tria would  have  to  unite  itself  to  the  German  Em- 
pire as  a  special  kind  of  federal  state. 

The  usually  radical  Pays,  November  5,  re- 
,  marked  that,  while  the  Austrians  themselves  seem 
I  to  be  hesitating  between  a  confederation  with  the 
other  peoples  of  the  defunct  monarchy  and  in- 
!  corporation  with  the  German  Empire,  «the  Ger- 
i  mans  are  not  hesitating.    All  our  papers  report  that 
!  the  German  Ambassador  at  Vienna  is  doing  every- 
thing possible  for  the  annexation  of  Austria  to  his 
!  country.    .    .    .    It  is  hoped  that  we  ourselves  will 
not  hesitate— that  the  Entente  and  the  United  States 
will  not  hesitate— that  we  will  prevent,  if  we  can. 
(and  we  can)  this  annexation.    It  would  give  the 
German  Empire  12,000,000  peoples,  a  large  and  rich 
I  territory,  one  of  the  most  populous  and  most  beau- 
I  tiful  cities  in  the  world,  and  immense  economic  ad- 
|  vantages— direct  and  indirect.    The  loss  of  Alsace- 
I  Lorraine,  of  Prussian  Poland  and  of  Schleswig 
would  be  more  than  compensated  for,  both  mate- 
rially and  morally,  by  the  acquisition  of  Austria  and 
Vienna.    Thus  Germany  would  have  finally  profited 
by  this  criminal  war  which  she  has  let  loose  on  the 
world." 

As  to  the  objection  that  principle  forbids  France 
to  intervene  if  the  Austrians  wish  annexation  to 
Germany,  the  Pays  wrote:  «The  League  of  Na- 
tions, if  established,  will  be  qualified  to  grant,  by 
its  general  authority,  authority  to  any  nation,  free 
or  freed,  to  annex  itself  to  any  other  nation  of  which 
it  has  hitherto  not  formed  part.  It  will  be  for  the 
League  of  Nations  to  say  whether  such  territorial 
increase  of  an  old  state  is  or  is  not  contrary  to  the 
general  interest.  The  general  interest  should  regu- 
late the  wish  or  the  whim  of  nations  just  as  it  limits 
the  liberty  of  individuals.  .  .  .  Let  us  never  per- 
mit the  annexation  of  Austria  to  Germany.)) 

The  German  Revolution  had  a  vital  influence 
upon  the  question  of  annexation.    The  Figaro,  No- 
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vember  14,  stated  that  Victor  Adler,  who  previously 
had  been  lukewarm  toward  annexation,  telegraphed 
to  Berlin  on  November  10  that  he  was  in  favor  of  it. 
«What  had  occurred  in  the  interval?  The  German 
Revolution.)) 

On  November  13,  the  National  Council  in  Aus- 
tria voted  in  favor  of  the  union  of  Austria  with  the 
German  Republic.  It  appears  that  the  Austrian 
Government  was  eager  to  carry  the  annexation 
through  without  waiting  for  the  election  of  a  con- 
stituent assembly,  then  intended  to  be  held  in  Jan- 
uary. The  Austrian  Government  was  at  that  time, 
and  still  remains,  largely  in  control  of  the  Social- 
ist, Otto  Bauer,  a  leader  of  the  annexation  move- 
ment. The  vote  of  the  Council  was  rather  the  mani- 
festation of  a  tendency,  or  an  act  of  propaganda, 
than  an  important  constitutional  change.  Inasmuch 
as  the  annexation  has  not  yet  taken  place,  the 
Homme  Libre,  November  20,  was  surely  justified  in 
describing  the  Council's  act  as  «a  premature  solu- 
tion.)) The  Homme  Libre  suggested  that  the  En- 
tente take  financial  economic  steps  which  might  ren- 
der Austria  less  disposed  to  bind  herself  to  Berlin. 
The  Temps,  November  23,  regarded  the  proclama- 
tion of  Austrian  union  with  Germany  as  «an  im- 
pudent maneuver» — impudent  because  the  Vienna 
Government  was  at  the  same  time  requesting  finan- 
cial and  economic  aid  from  the  Entente.  «If  the 
.  Viennese  desire  bread,  credit,  work  and  order,  let 
them  begin  by  turning  their  backs  to  Berlin. » 

On  December  25,  the  Vienna  Government  pub- 
lished a  note  in  the  Fremdenblatt,  formerly  the  or- 
gan of  the  Ballplatz.  This  note,  which  came  from 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  after  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  existence  and  liberty  of  the  sovereign 
and  independent  State  of  Austria  would  be  recog- 
nized by  the  civilized  world,  explained  that  Austria 
could  not  expect  to  form  part  of  a  Danubian  con- 
federation and  declared  that,  consequently,  the  only 
possible  solution  was  annexation  to  Germany.  «The 
return  of  Austria  to  Germany,»  read  the  note, 
«would  be  neither  a  territorial  increase  for  the  latter 
nor  a  cause  of  disturbance  to  the  European  equilib- 
rium, Austria  should  decide  her  own  fate  and 
should  participate  in  the  Peace  Conference  as  a  sov- 
ereign state.  It  is  she  herself  who  will  have  to  de- 
cide  whether  she  does  or  does  not  wish  to  unite  her- 
self to  Germany.» 

Tlie  Journal  des  Debuts,  January  4,  commented 
at  length  upon  the  note  and  the  Austrian  situation: 
((Before  one  examines  the  contents  of  this  note,  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  the  Government  now 
sitting  at  Vienna  does  not  represent  Austria.  It  is 
n  group  of  cosmopolites  and  pan-Germans  which 
lias  assumed  power  (of  its  own  accord),  or  the  sem- 
blance of  power,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  disorder. 
It  has  received  a  mandate  from  no  one.  The  mon- 
archy having  collapsed,  certain  men,  more  active 
than  others,  substituted  themselves  for  the  former 
imperial  and  royal  officials.  An  indifferent  public 
has  allowed  them  to  do  so.  But  their  authority 
hardly  extends  beyond  their  offices.  Vorarlberg  and 
the  Tyrol  refuse  to  recognize  them.  At  the  Na- 
tional Council  at  Innsbruck,  it  was  formally  de- 
manded that  it  should  be  well  understood  that  all 
questions  relative  to  the  constitution  and  to  the  an- 
nexation of  Austrian  states  to  any  other  state  should 
be  left  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  ...  At  Vorarl- 
berg, it  is  already  remembered,  a  strong  move- 
ment in  favor  of  annexation  to  Switzerland  or  of 
constitution  with  the  Tyrol  and  the  Salzburg  of  a 
separate  state,  was  started.    In  Upper  and  Lower 
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Austria,  the  population  thinks  only  of  peace  and 
food  questions.  It  is  completely  uninterested  in 
questions  of  high  politics. 

«Thus  wdien  one  reads  a  note  emanating  from 
the  Ballplatz,  he  must  say  to  himself  at  once  that  it 
is  worth  no  more  than  the  men  who  signed  it.  .  .  . 
The  men  now  installed  at  the  Ballplatz  would  be 
just  as  well  placed  at  the  Wilhelmstrasse.  They  in- 
carnate the  Germanic  policy  which  destroyed  the 
Hapsburgs.  The  Socialists  are  even  more  pan-Ger- 
man than  the  former  Liberals  Today  the 

pseudo-revolutionaries  of  Vienna  take  up  the  old 
pan-German  thesis  under  a  new  form — all  who 
speak  German  should  be  considered  as  having  the 
German  national  conscience  and  should  be  attached 
to  the  greater  Germany.  It  is  by  this  principle  that 
Bismarck  wished  to  annex  Alsace  and  that  his  suc- 
cessors had  pretended  to  organize  Mittel-Europa.  . 
.  .  We  refuse  absolutely  to  allow  a  state  rights 
over  more  or  less  neighboring  populations  which 
speak  the  same  language.  We  hold  to  the  principle 
of  the  will  of  the  peoples,  of  the  national  conscience, 
or,  according  to  the  expression  of  President  Wilson, 
of  government  freely  accepted  by  the  governed.  . 
.  .  It  is  urgent  that  the  Allies  should  make  the  men 
in  Vienna  understand  clearly  that  they  are  not  the 
heirs  of  the  riapsburg  Monarchy.  ...  It  should 
belong  to  the  Austrian  people  alone  to  pronounce 
upon  their  final  fate,  either  directly  by  referendum 
or  indirectly  through  a  constituent  assembly.)) 

On  December  29,  M.  Pichon,  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  touched  upon  the  question  of  Aus- 
tria in  an  important  speech  before  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  He  said  in  part:  ((The  question  of  Aus- 
tria is  serious  but  it  ought  not  to  frighten  us.  There 
are  means,  in  our  opinion,  of  solving  it  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  offer  to  our  enemies  the  compensations  and 
the  resources  which  they  are  pleased  to  expect.  In 
regulating  the  new  situation  of  Germany  and  the 
debris  of  Austria,  it  will  rest  with  the  Allies  to  take 
steps  which,  while  reducing  Gernan  strength  strictly 
to  what  it  ought  to  be,  will  take  from  it  the  possi- 
bility of  recovering  from  the  Austrian  populations 
living  outside  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  Poland,  and 
Yugo-Slavia,  what  will  have  been  irrevocabty  lost 
bv  the  consecration  of  our  victory  in  all  respects. 
To  that  end  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  that  this 
victory  should  find  expression  in  all  its  just  conse- 
quences, and  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  which  it 
gives  us  to  take  away  from  the  vanquished  the  pos- 
sibility of  again  imperilling  the  security  and  the  lib- 
erty of  the  world.»  (Applause.)  M.  Pierre  Renau- 
del:  ((What  if  the  Austrians  proclaim  it  them- 
selves?)) M.  Pichon:  «Do  you  think  that  victory 
does  not  give  us  these  rights  over  the  vanquished?" 
(Applause — interruptions  on  the  extreme  left.)  M. 
Pierre  Renaudel:    «Not  these. » 

In  commenting  upon  M.  Pichon's  words,  the 
Action  Francaise,  January  2,  noted  that  ((neverthe- 
less at  Berlin  and  throughout  the  Empire,  an  intense 
propaganda  is  going  on  in  favor  of  annexation.  .  . 
.  A  political  meeting  has  been  held  at  Berlin  at 
which  Dr.  Ludo  Hartmann,  Minister  of  the  Vienna 
Republic,  and  the  Socialist,  Edward  Bernstein, 
spoke.  A  vote  was  taken  in  favor  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Austria  to  Germany.  .  .  .  Dr.  Ludo  Hart- 
mann is  too  enterprising — he  is  dangerous.  His  de- 
parture from  Berlin  is  necessary.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  French  Government  to  demand  it.  This  will  be 
the  first  sign  that  the  intention  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed is  not  platonic.» 

Apparently,  however,  nothing  was  done  by  the 
French  Government.    The  Intransigeant,  February 
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6,  stated  that  «no  action  by  the  Entente  followed 
the  wise  declaration  of  M.  Pichon.»  The  field  was 
left  open  throughout  Germany  to  the  annexationist 
propaganda  under  the  leadership  of  Bauer,  Renner, 
and  Seitz.  « Bauer  was  working  in  close  accord  with 
Ebert  and  Scheidemann,»  Democratic  Nouvelle, 
February  3. 

With  the  gathering  of  the  German  Constituent 
Assembly  at  Weimar,  there  were  further  signs  of 
growing  strength  in  the  annexationist  movement. 
«On  February  1,  a  Socialist  manifestation  occurred 
after  a  speech  by  Bauer  in  which  he  declared  his 
wish  for  the  reunion  of  Austria  with  the  other  Ger- 
man peoples.  Commenting  on  the  nomination  of 
Hartmann  as  delegate  to  the  German  Federal  Coun- 
cil)) (as  delegate  without  a  vote,  it  should  be  noted) 
«he  added  that  he  was  convinced  (that  no  one  can 
oppose  the  realization  of  our  wish  provided  it  be 
sufficiently  strong.)  The  4th  of  February  a  similar 
manifestation  occurred  at  the  provisional  National 
Assembly;  President  Dinghofer  read  a  resolution 
greeting  the  meeting  of  the  German  National  As- 
sembly at  Weimar  and  expressing  the  hope  that  Aus- 
tria would  soon  join  herself  to  the  German  mother- 
country.  »  These  manifestations  awoke  strong  echo 
from  the  north:  «We  cannot  renounce,))  declared 
Ebert  at  Weimar,  «the  union  in  a  single  state  of  the 
entire  German  nation,  including  their  brothers  of 
Austria-Hungary.))    (Homme  Libre,  February  16.) 

On  February  10,  the  German  Constituent  As- 
sembly adopted  without  opposition  the  following 
clause  in  the  Provisional  Constitution:  «If  Austria 
joins  the  German  Empire,  she  will  receive  the  right 
to  sit  in  the  Federal  Council  with  a  number  of  votes 
in  accordance  with  the  dispositions  of  Article  II; 
until  she  so  desires,  she  will  have  there  a  consulta- 
tive voice.»    (Temps,  February  24.) 

AUSTRIAN  ELECTIONS 

Elections  of  representatives  to  a  constituent  as- 
sembly were  held  in  Austria  on  February  16.  The 
assembly  should  include  255  members,  but  owing  to 
the  military  oeccupation  of  certain  constituencies 
by  Czecho-Slovaks  and  Italians,  only  162  representa- 
tives were  elected.  The  balloting  resulted  in  a  nar- 
row victory  for  the  Socialists,  the  annexationist 
party.  The  162  deputies  include  70  Socialists,  67 
Christian-Socialists,  23  German  Liberals,  1  Czech 
and  1  Jew.  The  contest  had  been  chiefly  between 
the  Socialists  and  the  Christian-Socialists,  who  are 
generally  hostile  to  annexation.  The  Socialists 
claim  a  triumph,  inasmuch  as  on  the  question  of  an- 
nexation they  expect  to  obtain  the  adhesion  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  Liberal  votes  to  give  them  the 
majority.  The  Socialists,  moreover,  gained  conf 
trol  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Vienna. 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  February  17,  noting 
that  Germans  resident  in  Austria  had  been  allowed 
to  vote  at  the  elections,  said:  «This  fact  alone  suf- 
fices to  vitiate  the  elections  in  our  eyes.  It  is  inad- 
missible that  German  citizens  should  take  part  in  a 
national  Austrian  election,  the  principal  object  of 
which  is  to  fix  the  fate  of  Austria.))  The  Journal  des 
Debats  criticized  the  Allies  for  their  neglect  of  the 
situation:  «We  have  erred  in  giving  the  Socialists 
carte  blanche.  Having  in  our  hands  all  the  best 
trumps,  we  have  neglected  to  play  them.  .  .  .  . 
With  the  art  which  has  long  distinguished  Allied 
diplomacy,  we  have  encouraged  our  enemies  and 
discouraged  our  friends.  .  .  .  The  Christian- 
Socialists,  who  are  in  majority  in  Vienna,  at  first  de- 
cided to  oppose  annexation  to  Germany.    In  the  face 


of  our  diplomatic  stagnation,  they  changed  their 
minds;  contrary  to  their  wishes,  they  will  probably 
yield  to  the  advocates  of  annexation.  They  cannot, 
indeed,  remain  in  the  air.» 

The  Journal  des  Debats  urged  the  creation  of  an 
independent  Austrian  state:  «Before  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  assembles,  we  ought  to  take  an  open 
position.  We  ought  to  declare  ourselves  in  favor  of 
an  Austrian  Republic  whose  independence  shall  be 
guaranteed  by  the  powers  signatory  to  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations. » 

But  Geraud,  in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  February  17, 
regarded  the  union  of  Austria  and  Germany  as  prac- 
tically inevitable.  «It  was  foreseen  by  all  who 
wished  to  destroy  the  Dual  Monarchy.  ...  To 
hold  9,000,000  Germans  outside  the  German  world 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  gamble  with  food 
supplies,  to  restrict  Czechish  nationalism,  and  to  ac- 
cord to  Austria  an  immunity  from  war  indemnity 
incompatible  with  the  demands  of  our  Italian  friends 
—a  very  difficult  program.  Let  us  recognize  that 
we  have  done  nothing  to  carry  it  out.  England  has 
sent  Colonel  Cunningham  to  Vienna;  America,  Pro- 
fessor Coolidge.    We  have  sent  nobody  

We  must  conduct  ourselves  as  if  in  the  future  we 
should  have  to  face  a  Germany  containing  80,000,000 
people.)) 

The  Figaro,  February  17,  was,  like  the  Debats, 
severely  critical  of  the  negligence  of  the  Allies.  It 
also  regarded  the  participations  of  Germans  in  the 
elections  as  nullifying  the  results  and  justifying  the 
Allies  in  using  force. 

Gustave  Herve  in  the  Victoire,  February  17,  ad- 
mitted frankly  that  he  could  see  «no  honorable 
reason  which  we  may  invoke  to  prevent  the  7,000,000 
Germans  of  Austria  from  joining  their  compatriots 
of  Germany  if  they  wish.»  In  Herve's  opinion,  the 
better  policy  would  be  to  prevent  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Germany  as  a  result  of  the  war  by  cutting  off 
bits  of  territory  which  would  more  than  balance  the 
gain  represented  by  Austria.  To  this  end  he  sug- 
gested first,  the  erection  of  the  lands  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  into  a  neutralized  buffer  state;  and 
second,  the  assignment  of  Upper  Silesia  and  of  East 
Prussia,  as  well  as  Dantzig,  to  Poland. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  movement  for  the  union  of  Austria  and 
Germany,  which,  as  has  already  been  seen,  was  of 
considerable  strength  early  in  February,  has  mani- 
fested itself  further  during  the  past  week  both  at 
Vienna  and  at  Weimar.  Despatches  from  Vienna 
on  February  19  announced  that  the  troops  of  the  na- 
tional defense  had  proclaimed  Frederick  (Fritz)  Ad- 
ler,  President  of  the  Austrian  Republic.  Adler  is  a 
Socialist  and  openly  in  favor  of  annexation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  German  Assembly  at  Weimar  on 
February  22  voted  unanimously  a  resolution  ap- 
proving the  pourparlers  now  being  carried  on  be- 
tween Berlin  and  Vienna  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  they  would  soon  reach  a  favorable  result. 
((Thus,»  wrote  the  Temps,  February  24,  «is  confirmed 
by  a  solemn  manifestation  the  existence  of  these  ne- 
gotiations which  the  Austrian  Envoy,  Ludo  Hart- 
mann, has  conducted  with  the  German  Secretary  of 
State,  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  and  which  have  pro- 
duced a  result  long  before  they  were  made  public. 

«Secret  pourparlers  between  governments  with- 
out regular  mandate — could  one  imagine  anything 
more  perfect  in  the  way  of  secret  diplomacy?  .  .  . 
This  is  the  way  in  which  Germany  prepares  the  an- 
nexation of  German!  Austria,  a  country  which  it 
would  be  fairer  to  call  Austria,  without  adjective. 
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It  is  perfectly  clear  that  this  whole  enterprise  is  in 
ill  accord  with  the  right  of  peoples  to  dispose  of 
themselves.  We  are  in  the  presence  of  an  imper- 
ialist conspiracy.  It  is  a  question  of  giving  the  Ger- 
man Empire  territories  equivalent  to  the  French, 
Polish  and  Danish  lands  which  it  is  ahout  to  lose.  It 
is  a  question,  douhtless,  of  satisfying  certain  finan- 
cial and  electoral  interests.)) 

The  Temps  joins  in  the  sharp  criticism  of  Allied 
diplomacy.  ((Historians  will  have  reason  for  as- 
tonishment when  they  note  that  at  the  moment  when 
German  annexationist  propaganda  was  flourishing 
in  Austria,  the  Allies  were  absolute  masters  of  food 
supplies  and  of  credit  at  Vienna,  as  at  Berlin. »  The 
Temps  quotes  from  the  report  of  fourteen  British 
officers  who  have  recently  returned  from  Germany 
with  the  conclusion  that  the  Ebert  Government  is 
absolutely  dependent  for  its  existence  on  the  arrival 
of  food  supplies  from  the  Allies.  ((There  you  have 
a  regime  whose  existence  depends  on  the  Allies. 
And  yet  it  is  conspiring  obstinately  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Allies.  What  a  paradoxical  spectacle ! » 
Some  solution  is  necessary.  The  Temps  has  one 
ready,  in  four  lines:  « Could  not  Austria  become, 
like  Switzerland,  a  perpetually  neutral  state?  Every- 
body would  gain  by  it  except  the  incorrigible  an- 
nexationists of  Germany.)) 

The  assassination  of  Eisner  and  the  disorders 
in  Munich  gave  the  Journal  des  Debuts,  February 
24,  a  ray  of  hope.  ((Germany's  troubles  restore  to 
us  the  opportunities  we  have  wasted.  Let  us  profit 
by  them.  But  let  us  not  only  maneuver  in  Austria; 
let  us  act  in  Germany.  ...  If  the  Weimar  As- 
sembly assumes  to  incorporate  the  Austrian  people, 
an  independent  people  with  their  own  individuality, 
within  the  republican  empire,  the  Paris  Conference 
can  take  equivalent  dispositions  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  In  any  case,  its  duty  is  to  separate  defini- 
tively the  Rhineland  from  Prussia  and  to  destroy 
the  Prussian  State.  ...  If  Germany  annexes 
Austria  directly  or  indirectly,  and  if  Austria  lets  it 
be  done,  we  on  our  side  will  make  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  an  independent  state,  under  Allied  mili- 
tary control — and  the  Rhineland  will  certainly  let  it 
be  done.  It  is  necessary  that  the  Germans  should 
know  at  least  that,  under  William  II  or  under  Ebert, 
they  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  everything  they  wish 
and  to  prevent  others  from  enjoying  their  own 
liberty.)) 

The  Information,  February  24,  contributed  a 
sensible  article  to  the  discussion.  «If  the  problem 
is  looked  at  practically,  one  is  obliged  to  recognize 
that  Austria,  not  being  able  to  live  alone,  must  nec- 
essarily attach  itself  to  something.  Either  it  will 
yield  to  the  more  and  more  pressing  German  insist- 
ence or  it  will  form  part  of  an  organization  which 
will  include  all  or  some  of  the  states  which  made  up 
the  former  Hapsburg  Monarchy.  There  is  no  third 
solution.))  The  writer  then  points  out  that  financial 
and  economic  conditions  and  considerations  of  na- 
tionality really  induce  the  Austrians  in  their  own 
interests  to  turn  toward  Germany.  The  only  hope 
of  the  Entente  lies  with  the  Christian-Socialists  in 
Vienna  whose  antipathy  to  Germany  might  by  wise 
action  lead  them  to  favor  a  rapprochement  with  the 
Yugo-SIavs. 

The  remaining  comment  in  the  press  contrib- 
utes little  more  than  an  expression  of  the  fear  that 
the  new  Austrian  Assembly,  which  is  due  to  meet 
very  soon,  will  vote  for  annexation  with  Germany 
and  will  thereby  present  the  Peace  Conference  with 


un  fait  accompli.  The  Gaulois  and  the  Petite  Repub- 
lique  show  some  distrust  of  American  principles  or 
influence.  The  Gaulois  wrote  on  February  23:  «A 
vote  favorable  to  annexation  in  the  Austrian  Assem- 
bly will  be  an  argument  which  the  German  delegates 
will  not  fail  to-exploit  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
Americans.))  The  Petite  Republique,  February  24, 
fears  the  application  of  American  principles  to  the 
entire  Austrian  question:  «What  will  the  Peace  Con- 
ference do  on  this  point?  America  evidently  wall 
sustain  the  application  of  the  principle  and  will  de- 
clare itself  for  the  union,  if  the  parties  demand  it. 
England  does  not  seem  disposed  to  disavow  Amer- 

I  ica.  Italy  has  interests  of  a  special  nature  with  re- 
gard to  the  dividing  up  of  Austria.  France  runs  the 
risk  of  being  reduced  almost  to  her  own  forces.  She 
will  only  have  the  cleverness  of  her  diplomacy.  .  .  . 
The  Talleyrands  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay  would  do  well 

j  to  burnish  up  their  arms.  The  union  of  Austria  with 
the  German  confederation  would  be  a  sad  and  very 
serious  check  for  France.)) 

ALLIED  PRESS — BELGIAN 

The  Internal  Situation  in  Belgium 

«The  dominant  impression  gained  from  the  per- 
usal of  the  Belgian  Press  as  well  as  from  conversa- 
tions with  the  people,»  writes  the  Nation  Beige,  Na- 
tionalist, February  1,  «is  that  everybody  in  Belgium 
complains,  and  that  politics  are  again  playing  a 
leading  r61e.» 

It  had  been  generally  hoped  that  the  liberation 
of  the  country  would  rapidly  restore  the  former  con- 
ditions both  as  to  domestic  life  and  business.  When 
this  hope  was  disappointed,  the  various  parties  each 
began  to  blame  others,  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
I  parties  are  represented  in  the  Government,  the  pub- 
[  lie  criticism  reverted  to  the  latter.  This  paper  criti- 
cises the  Government  for  not  entrusting  the  matter 
of  provisioning  the  country  to  « people  wdio  know 
how,  both  at  retail  and  wholesale,  to  buy  goods  at 
low  prices.)) 

The  Libre  Belgique,  Catholic,  February  1,  de- 
nounces the  «lack  of  organization  in  the  transporta- 
tion problem»,  and  regards  as  «comicaI»  the  situa- 
tion created  by  the  presence  of  different  foreign  mil- 
itary managements.  It  urges  that  the  Belgian  rail- 
roads be  placed  under  a  single  management.  The 
Belgian  military  authorities  are  not  spared  and  the 
i  Standaart,  Flemish  organ,  February  2,  remarks: 
«Let  there  be  an  end  to  this  military  authority. 
These  men  know  how  to  fight  but  little  else.  Now 
I  that  the  battles  have  been  fought,  there  must  also  be 
an  end  to  military  interference.)) 

LTndependance,  Liberal,  February  1,  charges 
the  farmers  with  taking  advantage  of  the  food  situ- 
ation and  ((speculating  on  hunger  to  build  up  for- 
tunes.))   According  to  the  Periodical  Bulletin  of  the 
i  Belgian  Press,  February  13,  the  general  uneasiness 
|  is  felt  all  the  more  keenly  owing  to  the  dissatisfac- 
tion now  prevailing  among  the  working  classes,  due 
largely  to  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  lack  of  em- 
;  ployment.    The  postmen,  after  a  brief  strike,  ob- 
j  tained  satisfaction.   As  a  preventative  measure,  the 
;  government  has  granted  to  all  its  employees  one 
j  extra  month's  pay  (ITndependance).   The  most  im- 
portant strike  so  far  has  been  that  of  the  Brussels 
I  street-car  employees,  which  lasted  over  two  weeks. 

Fears  are  entertained  that,  once  industry  can  again 
j  employ  all  the  labor,  trouble  will  begin. 

«During  the  war,»  says  the  Libre  Belgique, 
Catholic,  February  1,  «a  patriotic  strike  was  neces- 
sary to  save  the  nation.  The  unemployed  had  to  be 
cared  for  and  the  relief  extended  them  was  given 
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the  character  of  honorable  remuneration.  .  .  .  The 
workman  will  want  to  have  the  guarantee  that  the 
work  offered  him  will  give  him  a  definite  advantage 
over  his  present  situation.  This  attitude  is  a  fact 
which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  fixing  wages.  .  .  . 
This  relief  work  was,  and  still  is,  carried  on  by  the 
National  Committee,  comprising  several  thousand 
functionaries  with  a  budget  of  1,000,000,000  francs. » 

The  Antwerp  Metropole,  Independent,  February 
1,  remarks  that  «  whatever  its  past  merits,  this  organ- 
ization maintains  among  the  laboring  classes  a  pro- 
pensity to  (dolce  far  niente>,  which  constitutes  a 
great  danger. »  But  the  Peuple,  Social  Democratic, 
February  1,  approves  of  its  continuance  as  «a  safe- 
guard against  those  employers  who  are  prompted  to 
take  advantage  of  the  situation  to  re-establish  long 
hours  and  low  wages. » 

These  economic  conditions  have  political  reper- 
cussions which  seem  to  threaten  the  national  union. 
The  Liberal  Etoile  Beige,  February  2,  writes:  « There 
is  not  one  of  our  liberties,  so  to  speak,  which  has  not 
been  either  suppressed  or  greatly  restricted.  One 
might  say  that  the  constitution  is  momentarily  sus- 
pended. We  realized  that  liberty  had  necessarily  to 
be  restrained  during  the  war,  but  we  fail  to  under- 
stand why  this  restraint  should  now  continue  in 
force." 

The  Peuple,  Social  Democratic,  February  2,  in 
upholding  the  Socialist  party  in  the  Government, 
throws  the  blame  on  the  bourgeoisie.  ((Everybody 
grumbles,  this  is  because  the  bourgeoisie  does  not 
realize  the  situation  and  does  not  hesitate  to  pour 
oil  on  the  fire.  If  the  press  of  the  bourgeoisie  is  try- 
ing to  embarrass  the  Government,  one  must  fear  that 
it  will  succeed.  This  element,  through  its  press, 
is  contaminating  the  workmen  with  its  nervousness 
and  if  these  were  to  be  guided  accordingly,  Bolshe- 
vism in  all  its  horror  would  spread  over  the  coun- 
try.)) 

The  Nationalist  Libre  Belgique,  February  2,  on 
the  other  hand,  accuses  the  Socialist  and  Liberal 
Coalition  of  wishing  to  dictate  the  law  in  Parlia- 
ment. «One  can  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  the  break  in  the  national  union  in  Parliament, 
on  which  were  founded  so  many  hopes  for  economic 
and  moral  restoration,  was  caused  by  the  intransi- 
gentism  of  the  Socialist  and  Liberal  Lefts,  who,  hav- 
ing entered  the  Ministry,  have  forgotten  that  they 
owe  their  presence  there  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Right,  still  in  the  majority,  whom  they  seem  to  ig- 
nore.)) 

According  to  the  Right,  the  danger  confronting 
the  sacred  union  lies  in  the  power  with  which  the 
Liberals  and  the  Socialists  have  invested  themselves, 
which  is  in  no  way  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
their  representatives  in  Parliament.  To  this  charge 
the  Left  replies  that  Parliament  no  longer  represents 
the  exact  wish  of  the  people,  who  clearly  favor  the 
more  advanced  parties.  Therefore  the  country 
should  be  consulted  as  soon  as  possible.  While  all 
are  agreed  on  this  point,  opinion  on  the  method  of 
procedure  and  on  the  elections  is  hopelessly  divided. 

The  project  of  the  Government  comprises  the 
election  of  a  new  House  in  May  or  June,  based  on 
universal  suffrage.  The  examination  of  this  project 
by  the  different  sections  in  the  House  resulted  in  the 
following  votes:  89  for  the  project  in  general,  26 
against,  and  23  abstentions;  70  votes  against  woman 
suffrage,  62  for,  and  3  abstentions.  «From  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  these  votes,  it  seems, »  says  the  Libre 
Belgique,  February  1.  '(that  while  the  Government 


reform  is  assured  by  a  majority,  the  question  of 
woman  suffrage  remains  before  the  House  without 
endangering  the  existence  of  the  Coalition  Govern- 
ment, whose  maintenance  the  sections  have  assured 
by  their  attitude.)) 

ALLIED  PRESS—ITALIAN 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 

Though  the  comments  of  the  Italian  press  on  the 
birth  of  the  League  of  Nations  are  rather  varied,  it 
may  be  said  that,  in  general,  the  event  is  considered 
of  great  political  and  historical  importance.  This  is 
admitted  even  by  the  Avanti,  February  16,  the  organ 
of  the  ((official))  or  «regular»  Socialists,  which  sel- 
dom fails  to  belittle  everything  done  by  ((bourgeois » 
governments.  It  may  be  said,  too,  that  the  papers 
consider  it  an  advance  toward  a  better  orientation 
in  international  affairs. 

However,  it  is  pointed  out  that,  so  far,  only  a 
beginning  has  been  made;  work  and  struggle  are 
still  necessary  to  realize  fully  the  great  ideal.  (Cor- 
riere  delict  Sera,  Milan,  Liberal,  February  15.)  Some 
of  the  papers  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  de- 
pends on  the  peoples  of  the  various  countries  to 
realize  a  Society  of  Nations  that  will  be  really  such, 
«a  fraternal  Society  of  States,))  to  quote  the  words 
of  the  Stampa  (Turin,  Giolitti's  paper),  February  16, 
uin  which  none  is  privileged,  from  which  none  is 
excluded,  in  which  all  can  work  together  with  the 
same  measure  of  rights  and  duties.  The  horrors  of 
the  war  have  made  the  people  keenly  desirous  of 
such  a  League  of  Humanity.  Today  the  diplomats 
have  made  a  step  towards  its  realization.  The  peo- 
ples must  now  work  with  intense  energy  in  order 
that  no  more  backward  steps  be  made,  and  in  order 
that  the  ideal  which  animates  them  may  become 
quickly  and  for  all  nations,  an  unfailing  reality." 
The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  Cofriere  d'ltalia 
(Rome,  Catholic),  February  16. 

Detailed  criticism  or  comment  on  the  various 
articles  of  the  Covenant  have  not  yet  been  made, 
though  the  Corriere  della  Sera,  February  15,  prom- 
ises to  do  this  at  a  later  date.  The  Stampa  in  a  gen- 
eral way  criticises  the  Society  as  it  is  at  present  con- 
stituted, marked  similarity  being  noticeable  be- 
tween its  views  and  the  remarks  made  by  the  Avanti. 

The  press  takes  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to 
the  part  that  Italy  played  in  the  draft  of  the  Coye- 
1  nant,  this  part  being  set  forth  in  a  communique  is- 
sued by  the  semi-official  Stefani  Agency  February 
15:  «.    .    .    Anyone  who  compares  our  draft  (the 
draft  of  the  Italian  Commission  for  the  League  of 
i  Nations)  with  the  American,  English  or  French  draft, 
and  the  draft  on  which  the  discussions  were  held, 
I  can  see  how  the  solutions  finally  accepted  approach 
I  in  a  remarkable  way  the  draft  formulated  by  the 
!  Italian  delegation.    .    .    .   The  Italian  draft,  while 
j  not  always  finding  the  best  abstract  solution,  found 
the  best  practical  solution  of  the  difficult  problems 
that  had  to  be  faced.» 

Premier  Orlando's  paper,  the  Epoca  (Rome). 
February  16,  prints  as  ((manchette»  the  following 
words  from  the  Premier's  speech  at  the  Conference, 
February  14:  ((From  the  Society  of  free  peoples  we 
confidently  expect  a  renovation  of  the  world  greater 
than  history  has  ever  seen.»  In  its  leading  editorial 
the  same  day,  this  paper  remarks  that  «those  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  Society  of  Nations  remark  that 
even  though  one  State  might  not  violate  the  common 
pact,  still  this  might  be  done  by  a  coalition  of  States, 
and  thus  a  conflagration  would  be  caused.  .  .  . 
The  reply  to  this  objection  is  that  the  war  has  elimi- 
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nated  all  irresponsible  powers;  that  is,  it  has  done  I 
away  with  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of  the  great  Euro-  I 
pean  coalitions — dynastic  tradition  and  ambition.  j 
The  new  institution  also  eliminates  another  reason— 
the  military  caste,  a  consequence  of  the  great  stand-  j 
ing  armies.)) 

Vettori,  in  the  Giornale  d'ltalia  (Rome,  Son- 
nino's  paper),  February  16,  writes:  «The  project  | 
which  Wilson  proclaimed  to  the  world  today,,  with 
the  solidarity  of  all  the  civilized  powers,   ...  is 
one  that,  by  a  further  necessary  elaboration  in  the  [ 
crucible  of  experience,  founds  a  new  era  and  gives  ; 
an  immense  relief  to  the  nations.    .    .    .»    This  i 
paper  considers  that  the  proclamation  is  an  act  not 
only  of  international  peace  but  of  social  peace  as 
well. 

The  Corriere  della  Sera,  February  15,  regards 
«the  event  that  took  place  yesterday,  February  14,»  j 
as  an  «event  to  be  compared  with  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  promulgation  of  religious  liberty,  and 
the  overthrow  of  class  privileges.))    The  Corriere 
sees  in  the  League  the  principle  by  which  the  recon- 
struction of  humanity  can  be  effected.  However, 
we  are  as  yet  only  «at  the  dawn  of  the  new  day. 
.    .    .    The  society  of  peoples  is  scarcely  born. 
Firm  will,  slow  evolution,  hard  work,  will  be  neces- 
sary before  it  reaches  its  full  strength.))    But  «even  i 
(he  abolition  of  slavery,  even  liberty  of  conscience,  ' 
were  not  positive  facts  the  very  day  they  were  pro- 
claimed in  principle.)) 

Mario  Borsa  writes  from  Paris  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Seeolo  (Milan),  February  16:  «The  Society 
of  Nations  is  born.  For  many,  this  does  not  mean 
much;  for  us,  it  is  everything.  The  Society  of  Na- 
ff ons  is  born —  a  poor  thing,  if  we  consider  the  actual 
form  of  its  constitution  and  its  functions;  but  some- 
thing great,  something  solemn,  something  unique  in 
history,  if  we  consider  what  that  form  signifies  to-  i 
day,  and  further,  what  it  will  signify  tomorrow. 
.» 

The  Corriere  d'ltalia  (Rome,  Catholic),  Febru- 
ary 16,  is  of  the  opinion  that  «the  reconstruction  of 
international  law  as  advocated  by  Wilson  corre- 
sponded more  exactly  to  the  aspirations  of  afflicted 
humanity  than  the  Covenant  elaborated  by  the  Con- 
ference,)) which  according  to  this  paper,  ((repre- 
sents rather  a  compromise  between  conflicting  tend- 
encies than  an  autonomous  conception,freefrom  na- 
tional anxieties  and  preoccupations.))  The  Corriere 
then  animadverts  upon  what  it  considers  «the  most 
serious  defect  in  the  draft — the  fact  that  it  does  not 
enumerate  and  apportion  the  sanctions.))  This 
should  be  done  at  once  by  the  legislative  body  of  the 
Society,  in  order  to  furnish  the  judiciary  with  a 
clear-cut  rule  according  to  which  it  can  interpret 
the  law  in  complete  freedom  from  any  external 
pressure.  If  this  is  not  done,  «the  nations  will  re- 
main in  a  state  of  perilous  uncertainty.)) 

The  Idea  Nazionale  (Rome,  Nationalist),  Febru- 
ary 16,  which,  in  the  interest  of  Italian  Nationalism, 
has  been  rather  severe  in  dealing  with  the  idea  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  finds  much  consolation  and 
delight  in  the  fact  that  the  League  is  not  a  «super- 
national  entity,  an  entity  to  which  the  will  of  the 
various  States  must  be  juridically  subordinated,  but 
an  entity  which  presupposes  the  sovereign  will  of 
the  States,  and  which  itself,  both  in  its  material  I 
existence  and  in  its  decisions,  is  formed  by  the  agree-  j 
ment  of  the  sovereign  will  of  the  States  that  are  its 


members. »  This  paper  remarks  that  the  ((Society 
of  Nations,  while  remaining  on  this  contractual  ter 
rain,  does  not  represent  something  new  in  history. » 
For  instance,  the  principle  was  affirmed  when  Lo- 
renzo the  Magnificent  introduced  the  idea  of  the 
Balance  of  Power  in  Italian  politics.  The  new  point 
about  the  League  is  the  determination  of  the  Powers 
to  settle  their  differences  by  agreement. 

The  Stampa  comments  on  the  Covenant  under 
the  caption  ((Wilson  or  Clemenceau  ?»  For  this 
paper  the  present  League  of  Nations  is  only  «a  great 
alliance  founded  on  the  old  notions  of  balance  of 
power  and  national  interests.))  Some  people  are 
not  represented.  If  there  were  anything  really  mod- 
ern about  the  League,  it  had  the  chance  to  prove  it 
by  placing  the  Colonies  directly  under  its  control. 
In  view  of  the  form  which  the  League  has  assumed, 
this  paper  believes  that  «the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments is  impossible.))  Moreover,  «the  spirit  from 
which  the  League  received  its  first  impulse  is  the 
spirit  of  Wilson.  The  actual  form  in  which  its  has 
been  crystallized  is  the  form  of  Clemenceau.)) 

(Avanti,  Milan,  Socialist,  February  16):  «How 
much  festive  rhetoric  there  is  today  in  the  bourgeois 
organs  on  account  of  the  advent  of  the  Society  of 
Nations!  A  new  era  begins,  a  new  civilization  now 
guides  the  universe!  We  do  not  allow  ourselves 
to  give  way  to  too  much  enthusiasm,  even  though 
we  do  not  deny  the  political  importance  of  the  event. 
We  recall  that  when  the  Hague  Tribunal  was  insti- 
tuted, the  end  of  the  reign  of  war  was  acclaimed! 
It  is  nonsense  to  pretend  that  the  relations  between 
nations  are  inspired  by  feelings  of  justice  and 
loyalty,  when  the  relations  between  the  citizens  who 
make  up  these  nations  are  still  based  on  injustice 
and  privilege. 

«The  world's  peace  cannot  be  based  on  the  lack 
of  equilibrium  between  foreign  interests  and  inter- 
nal war.  As  long  as  the  present  capitalistic  system 
exists,  with  its  need  for  the  conquest  of  markets,  for 
imperialistic  expansion,  for  commercial  and  indus- 
trial domination,  charters  and  pacts  will  not  suffice. 
When  one  Power,  or  group  of  Powers,  shall  feel 
strong  in  a  military  as  well  as  industrial  way,  good- 
bye to  arbitration  statutes  and  committees. 

((Besides,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
League  is  formed  only  among  the  victors,  and  after 
these  victors  have  made  sure  of  the  best  pieces  of 
the  world!  Take  the  colonies,  for  instance.  Those 
that  were  formerly  German  are  under  the  control 
of  the  League,  that  is,  with  the  new  civilization;  but 
the  others  remain  in  the  hands  of  their  old  owners, 
that  is,  with  the  old  civilization.    .    .  . 

((Then  a  League  which  is  to  give  the  world  peace 
must  be  formed  with  the  consent  of  all  peoples. 
One  people  has  not  the  right  to  say  to  another:  (We 
will  admit  you  to  our  number  only  when  we  have 
finished  putting  you  at  our  mercy!  We  are  all 
brothers,  but  we  dictate  the  peace,  because  we  are 
good  and  you  are  wicked.)  Let  us  also  express  our 
doubts  on  the  sincerity  with  which  the  duties  of  the 
new  pact  will  be  maintained.  The  discussions  of 
these  last  days  relative  to  the  partition  of  the  spoils 
show  well  enough  the  intentions  of  some  members 
of  the  League.  But  the  Japanese-Chinese  incident 
would  suffice  as  comment  on  the  event;  for  this  took 
place  the  very  day  the  mew  civilization)  was  born. 
It  is  said  that  secret  diplomacy  is  finished;  but  Japan 
threatens  to  make  war  on  China  if  the  latter  pub- 
lishes certain  secret  treaties  pledging  the  present 
and  the  future  of  the  two  great  peoples.))- 
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MEUTRAL    PRESS— SWISS 

Swiss  Territorial  Problems 

Since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  November, 
several  territorial  problems  have  cropped  up  to  en- 
gage the  interests  of  the  'Swiss.  One  of  these  prob- 
lems is  purely  a  matter  of  internal  readjustment:  the 
people  of  the  Jura  district  desire  to  form  a  new  can- 
ton. The  other  problems  involve  the  relations  of 
Switzerland  with  some  of  the  countries  along  its 
borders:  (1)  The  rectification  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  canton  of  Geneva  and  the  French  depart- 
ment of  Haute  Savoie  and  the  abolition  of  the  free 
custom  zone  along  that  frontier;  (2)  The  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Austro-Hungarian  province  of  Vorarlberg 
into  Switzerland;  (3)  The  acquisition  of  a  very  small 
strip  of  Alsatian  territory  in  order  to  permit  the  city 
of  Basel  to  expand. 

JURA 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Jura  have  been  conduct- 
ing a  strong  agitation  in  favor  of  their  separation 
from  the  canton  of  Berne  and  their  incorporation 
into  a  new  canton.  They  base  their  claims  on  the 
fact  that  they  originally  belonged  to  the  bishopric  of 
Basel  and  were  incorporated  against  their  will  in  the 
canton  of  Berne  by  the  ruthless  Congress  of  Vienna 
in  1815.  The  result  of  such  a  separation  would  be 
the  formation  of  a  new  French-speaking  canton, 
with  its  capital  probably  at  Pruntrut.  Owing  to  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  territorial  extent  of  the 
proposed  canton,  it  cannot  yet  be  stated  which  re- 
ligion would  preponderate  there,  but  it  is  believed 
that  there  would  be  a  slight  Catholic  majority.  This 
separatist  movement  apparently  has  the  approval  of 
most  of  the  Swiss  people  and  is  strongly  favored,  of 
course,  by  the  French-speaking  element.  There 
seem  to  be  fair  prospects  of  its  success.  The  matter 
was  formally  brought  before  the  recent  session  of 
the  Nationalrat  on  February  14  (Tribune  de  Lau- 
sanne, February  15),  and  will  be  one  of  the  subjects 
to  be  considered  when  the  problem  of  revising  the 
Federal  Constitution  is  taken  up  by  the  next  parlia- 
ment (See  Press  Review,  February  26,  1919). 

HAUTE  SAVOIE 

When  Savoie  was  ceded  to  France  by  Italy  in 
1860.  it  was  declared  a  neutral  territory  and  the 
Swiss  granted  it  the  free  customs  privilege.  This 
privilege  had  already  been  granted  in  181 1  to  the 
French  district  of  Gex,  Department  of  Ain,  further 
north.  The  canton  of  Geneva  is  therefore  almost 
entirely  surrounded  by  a  «free  zone».  This  arrange- 
ment, which  permits  all  marketable  products  origi- 
nating in  Gex  and  Haute  Savoie  to  be  taken  across 
the  Swiss  border  duty-free,  has  made  Geneva  the 
market  center  of  these  French  districts,  and  the 
Swiss  are  naturally  loath  to  lose  such  an  advanta- 
geous source  of  supply.  Since  September,  1914, 
there  has  been  friction  between  the  Savoyards  and 
the  Swiss.  At  that  time,  the  French  Government 
contemplated  establishing  military  hospitals  in  this 
«neutral»  territory,  hut  later  abandoned  the  plan. 
The  Savoyards  claimed  that  the  reason  for  such  ac- 
tion was  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment.  The  Swiss,  however,  assert  that  they  had 


nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  and  that  the  French 
Government  changed  its  mind  wholly  voluntarily 

Since  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  some  of  the 
Savoyards  have  started  an  agitation  to  abrogate  the 
free  customs  agreement  and  to  de-neutralize  the  dis- 
trict. They  also  desire  the  Peace  Conference  to 
slightly  rectify  the  Savoie-Italian  boundary  near 
Lanslebourg  in  favor  of  Savoie.  The  Swiss  are  all 
for  maintaining  the  existing  status  as  far  as  these 
questions  are  concerned.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  recent  visit  to  Paris  of  President 
Ador  of  the  Swiss  Republic  was  to  discuss  the  Haute 
Savoie  and  Vorarlberg  questions  with  members  of 
the  Peace  Conference. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Gazette  de  Lau- 
sanne, February  18,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  Swiss 
side  of  the  argument:  «Ever  since  the  free  zone  has 
existed,  there  have  been  partisans  and  opponents  to 
this  arrangement  in  Haute  Savoie.  The  partisans 
are  found  among  the  agrarian  population  which,  be- 
ing able  to  take  most  of  the  products  of  the  soil  free 
of  charge  into  the  canton  of  Geneva  and  to  obtain 
reductions  in  the  import  duty  for  others,  finds  it  to 
its  advantage  on  the  one  hand  to  transport  its  prod- 
ucts by  wagon  and  on  the  other  hand  to  obtain  the 
supplies  which  it  requires  (clothing,  shoes,  etc.)  un- 
der conditions  even  better  than  those  in  the  region 
which  it  inhabits.  Geneva  has  always  been  the  com- 
mercial capital  of  the  region  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Haute  Savoie. 

«The  opponents  of  the  zone  are  mainly  manu- 
facturers, who  encounter  difficulties  with  the  French 
customs  when  they  try  to  obtain  bills  of  lading  to 
send  articles  manufactured  in  the  zone  into  the  in- 
terior of  France;  they  consequently  complain  that 
the  present  arrangement  is  against  their  interests. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  French  customs  admin- 
istration, either  through  the  fear  of  smuggling  or 
perhaps  also  with  the  secret  desire  of  increasing  the 
agitation  in  the  zone  in  order  to  have  it  eliminated, 
has  multiplied  the  requirements  and  formalities  to 
prove  the  origin  of  the  products  manufactured  with- 
in the  zone,  even  products  of  the  soil.  It  seems  that 
with  a  little  good  will  it  would  be  easy  to  remedy 
that  which  is  excessive  and  that  in  particular  the 
manufacturers  in  the  zone  should  not  be  hindered 
in  conducting  their  business,  as  is  too  frequently  the 
case. 

«But  at  any  rate,  they  have  no  grievance  against 
Switzerland,  as  they  frequently  pretend,  and  it  is 
from  France  that  they  must  make  an  effort  to  obtain 
mitigation.  For  them  to  say  that  the  zone  interests 
only  Switzerland  is  only  one  side  of  the  question; 
and  they  forget  what  difficulties  the  peasants  of 
Haute  Savoie  would  have  in  marketing  their  prod- 
ucts, if  the  Swiss  should  set  up  a  close  customs  bar- 
rier to  oppose  that  which  France  had  been  the  first 
to  set  up.  The  benefit  which  these  peasants  find  in 
selling  their  merchandise  directly  would  be  greatly 
diminished  if  they  should  have  to  reckon  with  the 
expenses  of  transshipment  by  railway  to  send  their 
products  long  distances  or  to  deal  with  middlemen 
and  their  commissions. 
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spected  the  neutrality  of  Savoie  in  1914,  as  on  other 
occasions,  she  was  only  guided  by  the  desire  not  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  friendly  republic.  Sa- 
voie, which  deplores  the  disadvantages  for  it  in- 
volved in  such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Government,  desires  the  complete  annulment  of  the 
outworn  treaty  of  1815.  It  claims  that  during  the 
past  century  Switzerland  never  made  use  of  her  so- 
called  right  and  that  numerous  Swiss  did  not  recog- 
nize it.» 

The  Savoyards  have  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
official  action  behind  their  demands.  An  inter- 
ministerial  commission  has  been  appointed  «to  ex- 
amine the  solution  of  the  economic  and  military 
problems  resulting  from  the  war  in  so  far  as  they  af- 
fect the  departments  of  Haut  Rhin  and  Haute  Sa- 
voie bordering  on  Switzerland.))  The  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  commission,  which  is  now  sitting, 
«will  be  the  subject  of  diplomatic  conversations  with 
Switzerland  before  being  submitted  to  the  Peace 
Conference.))  It  is  believed  that  the  result  of  the 
French  agitation  will  be  an  effort  to  revise,  not  ab- 
rogate, the  existing  treaties  (Journal  de  Geneve,  Feb- 
ruary 27). 

VORARLBERG 
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«Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  the 
reciprocity  of  interests  favored  by  the  zone  system: 
it  is  of  benefit  to  Switzerland,  for,  besides  being  a 
cheap  source  of  supply  for  Geneva,  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  Swiss  commerce  to  be  able  to  sell  in  the  zone; 
but  Haute  Savoie  on  the  other  hand  gains  a  consid- 
erable benefit  in  disposing  of  its  products  under  con- 
ditions most  favorable  for  it  in  a  region  which  has 
been  its  natural  economic  outlet  for  several  cen- 
turies.   .    .  . 

«It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Savoyards, 
who  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  paid  a  large 
tribute  to  it,  rightly  desired  to  care  for  their  wounded 
in  their  own  hospitals.  The  French  Government  did 
not  permit  this  and  immediately  afterwards  the  ru- 
mor was  started  that  it  was  the  result  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Swiss  Government.  The  military  neu- 
trality of  Haute  Savoie,  guaranteed  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  it  was  pretended,  would  have  been  in- 
voked by  Switzerland  to  prevent  this  hospitaliza- 
tion. In  reality,  there  is  no  truth  in  this  assertion. 
It  was  France  which  voluntarily  decided  not  to  care 
for  the  wounded  in  the  neutralized  territory  in  order 
not  to  give  Germany  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for 
violating  Swiss  neutrality,  as  she  had  violated  Bel- 
gian neutrality,  if  her  interests  impelled  her  to  direct 
her  offensive  against  a  new  front. » 

On  February  7,  the  Swiss  papers  published  the 
following  official  statement  which  further  indicates 
the  Swiss  attitude:  a  A  delegation  of  the  Geneva 
State  Council  and  the  Geneva  Deputies  to  the  Fed- 
eral Parliament  assembled  in  Berne  on  Thursday 
afternoon  upon  invitation  of  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public to  consider  the  question  of  the  free  zones  of 
Haute  Savoie  and  the  district  of  Gex  and  the  abro- 
gation of  the  agreement  of  1881  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. The  exchange  of  opinions  resulted  in  the 
expression  of  the  unanimous  desire  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  excellent  relations  whic  have  existed 
for  centuries  between  the  Canton  of  Geneva  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Haute  Savoie  and  the  district  of  Gex. 
The  meeting  invited  the  Federal  Council  to  assume 
a  benevolent  attitude  in  examining  this  question  and 
to  request  the  French  Government  to  make  pro- 
posals with  reference  to  the  renewal  of  the  agree- 
ment!) (Neue  Zuercher  Zeitung,  February  7,  1919). 

The  same  number  of  the  Neue  Zuercher  Zeitung 
contains  the  following  item  which  purports  to  give 
the  Savoyard  side  of  the  controversy:  «Fernand 
David,  the  former  minister  and  deputy  from  Haute 
Savoie,  publishes  in  the  magazine  le  Correspondent 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  historical  question  of  the 
neutrality  of  Savoie  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Peace  Conference  must  officially  declare 
that  there  is  neither  a  reasonable  nor  a  legal  motive 
to  justify  the  maintenance  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
Savoyard  provinces.  His  thesis  is  based  mainly 
upon  the  purpose  of  the  protocol  of  March  29,  1815. 
The  neutralization  of  Haute  Savoie  was  established 
to  please  the  ruler  of  Piedmont,  and  Switzerland  had 
to  consent  to  it  in  return  for  a  territorial  compen- 
sation to  the  Canton  of  Geneva.  Through  a  false 
explanation  of  the  state  of  affairs,  the  Swiss  Parlia- 
ment converted  the  European  necessity  into  one  in 
favor  of  Switzerland. 

«After  the  annexation  of  Savoie  by  France, 
Switzerland  lost  every  right  to  protection  and  it  was 
only  the  false  theory,  according  to  which  the  Powers 
desired  to  protect  Switzerland  by  extending  this  neu- 
trality to  the  other  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
which  brought  about  the  misunderstanding  of  1860. 
Such  a  strategic  purpose  is  nonsense.    If  France  re- 


When  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  broke  up, 
the  Province  of  Vorarlberg  and  the  Principality  of 
Liechtenstein  both  asked  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
Swiss  Republic,  basing  their  request  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  right  of  self-determination.  Liechten- 
stein drove  out  its  prince,  but  it  never  pressed  very 
hard  its  demand  to  be  taken  into  Switzerland  and 
the  agitation  has  apparently  died  out  there.  Quite 
the  contrary  is  the  case  with  Vorarlberg.  A  com- 
mittee there  has  been  carrying  on  an  active  pro- 
paganda for  union  with  Switzerland  and  under  its 
auspices  a  plebiscite  has  been  held  in  the  form  of  a 
signed  petition  which  indicates  that  about  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  population  are  in  favor  of  joining  Switz- 
erland (Tribune  de  Geneve,  January  28).  The  Al- 
pine region  of  Vorarlberg  is  the  most  westerly  prov- 
ince of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  Its 
inhabitants  are  German-speaking.  Switzerland 
would  gain  about  1,000  square  miles  of  territory  and 
125,000  inhabitants  by  annexing  it. 

The  Vorarlbergers  claim  that  they  are  not  only 
akin  to  the  Swiss  in  race  and  language,  but  that  they 
would  derive  great  political  and  economical  bene- 
fits as  a  part  of  Switzerland.  They  profess  to  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Switzerland  because  that  coun- 
try saved  them  from  starvation  last  November  by 
sending  them  food  supplies  (Der  Bund,  February  9). 
Their  real  reason  for  such  a  union,  however,  seems 
to  be  their  desire  to  escape  paying  their  share  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  war  costs.  The  Bavarians  have 
started  a  minority  opposition  propaganda  favoring 
annexation  to  Bavaria,  but  it  promises  to  be  of  little 
consequence.  The  Swiss  have  been  consistently  op- 
posed to  the  Vorarlberg  movement,  probably  out 
of  fear  of  becoming  involved  in  international  diffi- 
culties. They  prefer  to  take  an  entirely  uncompro- 
mising attitude  and  to  await  the  decision  of  the  Peace 
Conference  on  the  question. 

The  Tribune  de  Geneve,  February  5,  reprints 
the  following  editorial  from  the  St.  Gall  Ostschweiz 
(Catholic),  which  is  of  interest  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  what  it  says  with  reference  to  Vorarlberg 
as  in  its  explanation  of  the  Swiss  attitude  towards 
German- Austria :  «As  Swiss,  we  should  deplore 
the  incorporation  of  Vorarlberg  in  Bavaria,  and  con- 
sequently in  Germany,  just  as  we  should  deplore  the 
union  of  German-Austria  with  the  German  Repub- 
lic.   For,  besides  the  fact  that  the  obliteration  of  a 
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country  hitherto  sovereign  is  a  loss  for  the  general 
interests  of  society,  especially  when  the  country  in 
question  has  a  long  and  glorious  history,  as  is  the 
case  with  Austria,  as  German-speaking  Swiss  we  can 
not  wish  that  there  will  be  formed  a  state  which  will 
group  together  all  the  Germans  so  that  there  will  be 
no  others  outside  the  German  nation  save  little,  Ger- 
man-speaking Switzerland  and  the  Germans  of  Bo- 
hemia. Through  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  large 
and  single  German  state,  all  that  which  is  German 
and  which  is  not  incorporated  within  it  would  find 
itself  reduced  to  a  situation  in  which  it  would  no 
longer  count  for  anything. 

«We  must  reason  in  the  same  manner  in  the 
matter  of  international  policy  and  the  economic 
point  of  view.  Thus,  we  have  every  reason  to  view 
with  disfavor  the  project  of  a  great  Germany  in 
which  Austria  would  only  play  the  role  of  a  prov- 
ince. It  is  not  always  agreeable  for  the  small  coun- 
tries to  have  to  negotiate  with  powerful  states,  and 
Switzerland  would  regret  to  see  the  disappearance 
of  the  Austrian  state,  which  has  always  been  an  ex- 
tremely sympathetic  neighbor  to  her.» 

BASEL 

Ever  since  last  August  the  people  of  Basel  have 
been  conducting  a  local  agitation  to  annex  to  that 
city  a  small  tract  of  Alsatian  territory  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  and  adjoining  the  city  on  the 
north.  It  is  claimed  that  the  city  is  hemmed  in  by 
natural  boundaries  on  every  side  save  this  one,  and 
that  it  is  absolutely  vital  to  have  this  strip  of  Alsa- 
tian territory  if  the  city  is  to  continue  its  already 
hampered  natural  expansion.  It  is  asserted  that  in 
selling  this  small  area  of  two  square  kilometers  to 
Switzerland,  Alsace  will  suffer  neither  economic  nor 
political  loss,  for  it  consists  mainly  of  poor  farm- 
land which  produces  little  state  revenue  and  con- 
tains a  population  of  onfy  a  few  hundred  people, 
most  of  whom  work  in  Basel.  The  question  has 
not  yet  developed  beyond  the  point  of  local  agita- 
tion, so  that  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  predict  its 
outcome  (Basler  Nachrichten,  January  26). 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — SPANISH 

The  Carlist  Manifesto 

Quite  a  sensation  has  been  caused  in  Spanish 
political  circles  by  the  reopening  of  the  Carlist  con- 
troversy. The  occasion  was  the  publication  by  El 
Correo  Espanol  of  a  manifesto  from  the  Carlist  Pre- 
tender, Don  Jaime;  but  the  affair  has  now  become 
so  important  that  the  fate  of  the  Carlist  Party  will 
undoubtedly  be  decided  by  the  events  of  the  next 
few  weeks.  The  Carlist  Party  dates  back  to  a  claim, 
more  or  less  colorable,  made  by  Don  Carlos,  a  Span- 
ish Bourbon,  and  based  on  the  Salic  Law.  From 
the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  till  1872,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  pretenders  was  not  militant,  but  in  1872 
Don  Carlos  instigated  the  civil  war  which  ended  in 
1876  by  his  surrender  to  the  French.  He  continued 
his  machinations  in  the  latter  country  with  the  re- 
sult that  he  was  expelled  in  1878.  His  son,  James  of 
Bourbon  (born  1870),  the  present  heir  apparent,  has 
lived  most  of  his  life  in  France  and  the  Central  Em- 
pires, making  his  residence  in  Vienna  during  the 
present  war.  In  a  country  whose  political  life  is 
made  of  small  parties,  there  is  of  course  a  Carlist  or 
Jaimist  Party  made  up  of  all  the  professed  followers 
of  Don  Jaime.  This  party  calls  itself  Traditional- 
ist and  has  always  been  a  bulwark  of  strength  for 
absolute  and  ultramontane  forces.  During  the  war, 
the  Carlists  and  their  principal  organ  El  Correo  Es- 
panol, have  been  violently  pro-German. 


In  the  early  part  of  February,  rumors  of  inter- 
nal strife  among  members  of  the  Carlist  Party  ap- 
peared in  the  press.  On  February  1,  El  Sol  said: 
«The  violent  pio-German  campaign  carried  on  by 
El  Correo  Espanol  during  the  lour  years  of  war  is 
well  known.  At  the  last  stage  of  the  conflict,  it  be- 
came an  indispensable  organ  lor  the  Germans,  as  it 
had  exclusively  German  information.  It  has  been 
said  many  times  that  Don  Jaime  disapproved  of  the 
action  of  his  party,  but  the  Carlists  always  denied 
that  there  was  any  difference  of  views  and  even  pub- 
lished documents  which  backed  up  everything  for 
which  the  paper  stood.  Recently  Senor  Mclgar,  his 
secretary,  in  a  reply  to  the  injuries  and  stories  cir- 
culated, said  that  Don  Jaime  did  not  approve  of  the 
pro-German  campaign  and  that  as  soon  as  the  war 
was  terminated,. he  would  prove  it.  It  appears  that 
the  moment  hoped  for  by  Senor  Melgar  has  now  ar- 
rived. According  to  what  is  said,  concrete  orders 
from  Don  Jaime  have  arrived  at  Madrid,  asking  El 
Correo  Espanol  to  publish  an  act  of  repentance  for 
the  violence  of  its  pro-German  campaign  during  the 
war.  The  leaders  of  Carlism,  who  have  inspired 
this  paper  during  the  last  four  years,  refuse  to  obey 
the  order.  Thus,  a  great  dissension  has  arisen  in 
which  are  taking  part  Don  Jaime  and  those  faithful 
to  the  words  and  attitude  of  Senor  Mella,  the  nomi- 
nal head  of  the  Carlist  Party  in  Spain.  With  this 
in  view,  it  appears  that  discussions  and  debates  have 
taken  place  as  to  the  ownership  of  El  Correo  Es- 
panol. It  is  said  that  the  disgust  of  Don  Jaime  with 
some  of  the  Carlist  chiefs  has  been  increased  by  his 
learning  that  they  were  in  close  relations  with  the 
ring  leaders  of  the  Monarchist  Revolution  in  Port- 
ugal.)) 

On  the  next  day  the  same  newspaper  said :  « We 
understand  that  in  today's  or  tomorrow's  edition,  El 
Correo  Espanol  will  publish  a  manifesto  disavowing 
the  chiefs  of  the  Carlist  party,  going  over  the  events 
of  the  war,  and  accusing  certain  persons  of  having 
disobeyed  concrete  orders  which  Don  Jaime  gave 
against  the  pro-German  campaign.  All  of  this 
clearly  confirms  what  was  said  by  Senor  Melgar, 
whom  the  Carlists  accuse  of  having  been  bought  by 
French  gold  and  of  having  invented  fabulous  stories. 
The  Carlist  party  is  thus  divided.  On  one  side,  Don 
Jaime  disavowing  the  Marquis  of  Cerralbo  and  Senor 
Mella;  on  the  other,  those  two  gentlemen  and  many 
others  with  their  followers.  Certain  information 
says  that  a  great  quantity  of  pro-German  Carlists 
are  now  making  protests  for  having  been  influenced 
in  their  anti-Ally  statements  during  the  war.  The 
interest  of  the  episode  is  undoubtedly  very  great. » 
In  spite  of  the  predictions  of  El  Sol,  the  manifesto 
was  not  published  on  the  6th. 

On  the  11th,  the  manifesto  appeared  in  the 
morning  edition  of  El  Correo  Espanol  as  follows: 

«To  my  followers: — This  war,  the  most  bloody 
and  barbarous  of  the  centuries,  has  kept  me  apart 
from  you  and,  it  might  be  said,  from  the  entire 
world.  Sequestered  in  Austria  for  several  years, 
without  having  received  replies  in  all  this  time  to 
the  numerous  letters  written  by  me  to  those  charged 
officially  with  the  direction  of  our  Communion,  de- 
prived of  reading  Spanish  newspapers,  I  have  had  to 
live  unhappily  and  silently  during  times  when  I  felt 
the  greatest  necessity  and  desire  to  communicate 
with  you  all. 

«The  name  which  I  bear;  my  position  as  chief 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  whose  millenial  history  is 
so  strongly  bound  to  the  glorious  history  of  tradi- 
tional and  monarchical  France;  my  gratitude  toward 
Russia,  whose  uniform  I  am  honored  in  keeping;  my 
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close  relationship  with  the  reigning  family  of  Aus- 
tria, and  more  than  anything  else,  my  untold  love 
for  Spain  and  my  ardent  desire  to  see  her  keep  out 
of  the  world  conflict — all  imposed  upon  me  the 
strictest  neutrality  and  that  was  the  attitude  which 
I  ordered.  Unhappily,  it  was  not  obeyed.  A  part 
of  our  press,  notwithstanding,  against  my  wish,  un- 
dertook a  disgraceful  campaign  in  favor  of  one  of 
the  belligerents. 

«In  order  to  convince  our  noble  and  honest 
masses  of  people  (and  this  is  what  hurts  me  the 
most),  they  have  painted  my  sentiments  in  lying 
colors,  and  caused  people  to  think,  contrary  to  truth, 
that  I  have  Prussian  sympathies;  that  I  had  intimate 
relations  with  the  Kaiser,  whom  I  never  have  seen 
and  from  whom  I  have  received  only  insults  and 
discourtesies — all  by  falsifying  notices  and  even  doc- 
uments, as  odious  as  they  are  ridiculous. 

«Against  this  campaign  of  falsifications  and  lies 
with  which  I  am  surrounded,  I  protest  with  all  my 
force.  I  hope  that  those  who  have  a  right  to  do  so, 
will  give  me  a  chance  to  straighten  out  the  whole 
matter  and  until  that  day  arrives,  I  am  limited  to 
sending  you  my  warmest  thanks  and  I  beg  of  you  to 
answer  with  unlimited  discipline  the  unlimited  con- 
fidence I  place  in  you. 

((We  are  passing  through  dangerous  times  which 
will  be  decisive  for  the  destinies  of  the  world  and, 
consecjuently,  for  Spain.  She  has  need  of  all  her 
sons  and  especially  of  those  like  you  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  school  of  sacrifice  and  have  pre- 
served the  cult  of  honor.  As  soon  as  sufficient  doc- 
uments are  available,  I  will  proceed  to  the  complete 
reorganization  of  our  forces,  with  the  object  of  sup- 
porting our  brilliant  young  men  and  our  glorious 
veterans. 

«I  consider  as  a  happy  augury  the  fact  that  the 
first  document  I  received  in  Paris  on  release  from 
my  exile,  was  a  message  from  the  young  Carlists  of 
Madrid,  offering  me  their  unconditional  adherence, 
begging  me  to  make  use  of  it.  With  all  my  heart  I 
thank  them,  with  all  my  heart  I  return  their  greet- 
ings, which  I  extend  to  all  the  young  Carlists  of 
Spain.  I  count  on  your  fidelity,  as  you  may  count 
on  my  firm  resolution  to  conserve  all  my  forces,  all 
my  thoughts,  and  all  my  energies  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  my  well-loved  Spain. 

Jaime.» 

Paris,  January  30, 1919. 

The  publication  of  this  manifesto  caused  an  im- 
mense stir  in  journalistic  and  political  circles,  rep- 
resenting as  it  does  a  reversal  of  the  former  pro- 
German  attitude.  In  El  Correo  Espanol  of  the 
same  date  Senor  Marquez,  the  manager,  tries  to  ex- 
plain the  situation.  He  says  that  the  manifesto  was 
entrusted  by  Don  Jaime  to  him  on  his  visit  to  Paris, 
with  orders  to  print  it  upon  his  return,  but  that 
knowledge  of  the  document  be  withheld  till  it  was 
published.  However,  the  director  of  the  paper,  to 
whom  Senor  Marquez  showed  the  document,  did  not 
keep  the  secret  and  communicated  its  contents  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  Carlist  Party.  A  great  party  contro- 
versy arose,  as  it  was  deemed  that  the  fate  of  the 
parly  hung  in  the  balance — the  crisis  being  reached 
when  Senor  Marquez  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
published  the  entire  text  on  February  11.  In  this 
way  the  great  party  split  came  about. 

On  February  11  the  same  paper  makes  a  plea  for 
the  Cai'list  cause  and  party  unity.  The  article  in 
part:  ((Never  was  there  a  more  opportune  moment. 
In  these  critical  and  solemn  moments  for  all  human- 
ity, when,  by  the  tormented  agony  of  some  peoples 
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and  the  agitated  birth  of  others,  society  is  pro- 
foundly and  intensely  stirred  up,  is  being  moulded 
into  new  and  unknown  forms;  at  this  transcendental 
and  decisive  hour  when  Spain,  our  unhappy  and 
idolized  Spain,  sees  with  anguish  the  vacillation  of 
the  guardians  of  her  century-old  institutions  and  the 
reappearance  of  the  radicalism  of  a  religious,  politi- 
cal and  social  revolution,  the  immortal  cause  of  Tra- 
dition appears,  fortified  by  saving  principles  and 
sacred  relics  of  heroic  greatness  and  rousing  opti- 
mism, as  the  only  hope  of  redemption  offered  to 
Spain,  which  is  now  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss.  .  .  . 
The  proposals  of  our  chief  could  not  be  better;  our 
saving  program,  strong  and  incorruptible,  recog- 
nizes no  equal;  no  other  flag  ever  found  under  its 
folds  a  more  warlike  army,  a  more  loyal  or  de- 
cided people.  Who  will  dare  to  dispute  our  tri- 
umph ?  Let  us  warmly  greet  the  Chief  who  returns; 
let  us  follow  his  decisions,  obey  his  orders  and  ac- 
claim his  august  name.  The  King  has  spoken.  Le- 
gitimists of  Spain!    Long  live  the  King!» 

The  rest  of  the  reactionary  press,  however, 
while  paying  tributes  to  the  Carlist  Party,  fears  that 
it  is  approaching  dissolution.  La  Action,  February 
13,  says:  «We  cannot  deny  the  great  interest  of  the 
event  (the  publication  of  the  manifesto),  for  the  tra- 
ditional forces  play  a  role  of  great  importance,  not 
only  because  of  their  numbers,  but  because  of  the 
quality  of  their  followers.  From  now  on,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Carlist  Party  is  broken  up,  since  the 
greater  part  of  the  young  Traditionalists  have  joined 
the  Central  Committee.  Traditionalism  has  a  pro- 
gram and  a  mission  in  national  problems.  Will  they 
seek  another  leader?  Will  they  trim  their  sails  to 
the  circulating  current  of  other  political  forces,  sus- 
taining the  Royal  House?  We  shall  soon  find  that 
out.w 

The  Conservative  and  Clerical  El  Debate,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  says  in  the  same  vein:  «For  reasons  of 
prudence,  we  have  not  written  up  till  now  on  the 
Carlist  question.  Guarded  silence  does  not  signify 
in  any  way  lack  of  knowledge  of  its  importance.  The 
Carlist  Party  has  played  a  prominent  part  in  Span- 
ish politics.  It  is  a  force  of  notorious  vigor;  by  the 
masses  who  form  the  files  of  the  group;  by  the  Chiefs 
who  direct  them,  some  of  great  and  glorious  history, 
others  who  in  the  present  Parliament  have  fought 
and  are  fighting  with  brilliant  success;  by  the  sac- 
rificing and  noble  unselfishness  which  character- 
izes the  action  of  its  entities  and  individuals  who 
follow  no  other  rule  than  that  of  public  utility;  by 
the  gentlemanly  traditon  which  surrounds  common 
Traditionalism  like  an  aureole,  whose  banners  shel- 
ter unfading  glories  and  new  heroisms;  because  the 
common  Traditionalism  incarnates  principles,  loves 
and  greatnesses,  all  very  Spanish.  ...  It  would 
be  unjust  and  ungrateful  to  refuse  to  acknowledge 
what  Spain  owes  to  the  Traditionalist  Party.  That 
is  why  we  wish,  with  our  eyes  turned  to  the  welfare 
of  Spain,  for  this  party  to  remain  intact;  the  masses 
united  to  the  present  authorities,  and  the  latter  to 
the  Central  Committee.  In  appearance,  that  is  the 
way  organizations  and  individuals  combine.  We 
hope  that  the  union  will  be  preserved,  consolidated 
and  externalized  and  we  hope  for  the  support  of  the 
Committee.)) 

The  Liberal  Press,  however,  sheds  no  tears  over 
the  confusion  and  disorder  in  the  Carlist  ranks.  El 
Pais,  February  17,  a  strong  Republican  organ,  says: 
((The  fold  of  the  Carlists  is  worth  less  than  its  king. 
Don  Jaime  shows  himself  greatly  superior  to  the 
magnates  of  the  Tradition,  who  gave  themselves  as 
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aide-de-camps,  secretaries,  spies,  guardians,  ser- 
vants, lackeys,  and  buffoons  of  Prince  Ratibor;  some 
through  intellectual  error,  others  by  calculation  and 
reasoning.   That  is  the  principal  reason  for  the  dis- 
cord between  Don  Jaime  and  his  fold;  but  for  that, 
we  would  deny  the  possibility  of  the  superiority  of 
the  civilization,  Europeanism  and  Liberalism  of  Don 
Jaime  prevailing  upon  the  Clerical,  anti-Liberal  and 
African  Court.    .    .    .    These  were  the  followers 
of  Ratibor  and  the  ex-Kaiser,  traitors  to  the  king 
(Don  Jaime),  to  their  country  (they  excused  the  tor- 
pedoing and  denied  the  shootings  of  Lieja),  and,  if 
not  to  their  God,  to  Catholicism  and  the  vicar  of 
Christ.  Against  this  court  of  traitors,  bad  Catholics, 
bad  Traditionalists,  bad  Spaniards,  is  launched  the 
manifesto  of  him  whom  they  call  and  consider  king. 
Those  who  slander  Melgar,  so  superior  to  those  beg- 
ging secretaries  of  the  other  side,  those  slaves  and 
craven  fellows  of  the  German  Embassy,  now  slander 
Don  Jaime. »    El  Impartial,  February  13,  says  in 
part:    «It  is  clear  that  Senor  Mella  has  hidden  from 
no  one  his  disgust  at  the  attitude  of  Don  Jaime 
against  the  party  which  has  made  the  greatest  sac- 
rifices for  its  ideas  and  which  has  shown  the  greatest 
fidelity  to  its  chiefs.    As  to  the  pro-Germanism  of 
the  Carlists,  Senor  Mella  says  that  they  have  only 
become  inspired  with  the  political  testament  of  Don 
Carlos,  which  indicated  as  Spanish  claims — Portu- 
gal. Gibraltar  and  the  separation  of  Spain  from  the 
group  of  western  nations.    His  speeches  will  be  re- 
membered defending  neutrality  of  the  State  but  not 
that  of  the  citizens,  for  no  one  could  be  an  insensi- 
ble spectator  of  a  fight  of  such  magnitude.  (Never 
during  the  four  years  of  war,>   says  Senor  Mella, 
have  I  received  any  disavowal  of  our  showing 
of  sympathy  toward  Austria  and  Germany  and  no 
one  can  imagine  that  a  party,  always  obedient  to  the 
orders  of  the  supreme  chief  of  the  party,  would  have 
failed  to  obey  in  that  case.    .    .  . 

«It  is  already  late.  Carlism  is  ended.  In  the 
document  which  is  being  drawn  up,  Senor  Mella 
proposes  the  convocation  of  a  great  assembly  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  the  new  route  for  the  hosts  of 
the  old  Traditionalist  Party.  Under  what  form  will 
the  party  organize;  wall  it  not  have  Don  Jaime  for 
its  chief  ?  And  what  will  become  of  him?  Will  he 
go  on  living  in  Paris,  already  like  a  dethroned  king, 
with  the  hope  of  some  day  seeing  revived  his  pre- 
tended rights;  or  will  he  take  advantage  of  the  pres- 
ent circumstances  to  recognize  the  legality  of  the 
ruling  house  of  Spain ?» 

NEUTRAL  PRESS  DUTCH 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 

Since  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
was  published,  the  papers  in  Holland  are  devoting 
much  space  to  editorials  on  this  subject. 

De  Telegraaf  (Liberal  Anglophile),  February 
writes:  « Sooner  than  was  expected,  and  even  be- 
fore Wilson's  return  to  America,  his  ideal  has  be- 
come a  reality.  What  was  thought  impossible  at 
this  time,  and  at  all  events  was  thought  impossible 
of  realization  before  many  centuries  had  passed, 
has  now,  as  a  consequence  of  the  war,  become  the 
truth.  The  world  will  form  an  enormous  League  of 
Nations,  which  will  make  future  wars  almost  im- 
possible. The  entire  world  has  nervously  listened 
to  every  word  spoken  by  Wilson  since  he  stepped  on 
European  soil,  and  this  was  not  in  vain,  because  mu- 
tual agreement  was  found  between  all  statesmen 
who  were  called  upon  to  give  their  co-operation. 
This  mutual  agreement  is  to  the  credit  of  such  men 


as  Lloyd  George,  Clemenceau  and  Wilson  himself, 
because  they  understood  the  purpose  that  the  entire 
world  had  fought  for — the  destruction  of  militar- 
ism.)) 

De  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche  Courant  (Liberal 
Germanophile),  February  15,  is  somewhat  different 
in  its  tone  and  discusses  the  Covenant  in  greater  de- 
tail.    The  Article  dealing  with  disarmament  is 
strongly  criticized  and  referred  to  as  typically  Eng- 
lish.   «The  program  shows  general  agreement  with 
General  Smuts,  which  of  course  was  ic  be  expected. 
To  be  sure  that  we  are  dealing  with  something  of  Eng- 
lish fabrication,  we  need  only  to  turn  to  the  Article 
with  reference  to  international  disarmament.  This 
plainly  shows  that  England  is  strongly  in  favor  of  in- 
ternational disarmament  if  England  can  only  ar- 
range affairs  in  so  far  as  its. fleet  is  concerned.  The 
spirit  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  the  spirit  of  re- 
union and  co-operation  between  nations,  and  the 
first  thing  which  will  show  this  spirit  is  the  peace 
treaty.   If  the  peace  treaty  is  contrary  to  this  spirit, 
the  League  of  Nations  has  practically  no  more  value 
than  one  of  the  previous  treaties.)) 

Het  Vaderland  (Conservative  Germanophile), 
February  16,  is  less  pessimistic  in  its  opinion.  ((Pres- 
ident Wilson  is  a  marvelous  and  persevering  ideal- 
ist. He  finally  succeeded,  notwithstanding  all  oppo- 
sition, in  finishing  his  plans  for  the  League  of  Na- 
tions before  his  return  to  America,  and  he  surely  can 
look  back  with  satisfaction  on  the  day  that  the  pro- 
gram of  the  (United  States  of  the  World)  was  hand- 
ed in  by  the  Peace  Conference.  There  will  be  some 
who  will  be  disappointed  and  some  who  will  have 
their  doubts,  next  to  those  who  are  enthusiastic,  but 
not  a  single  person  can  deny  the  statement  that  a 
document  of  equal  importance  has  never  been 
drawn  up  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

«The  dark  side  of  the  League  of  Nations,  as  it 
promises  to  be,  is  its  more  or  less  exclusive  charac- 
ter. At  this  minute,  14  countries  of  the  world  are 
prepared  to  become  members.  How  will  the  admit- 
tance of  the  Neutrals  and  Central  Powers  be  ar- 
ranged? The  principle  that  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
must  decide,  certainly  does  not  guarantee  their  ad- 
mittance bv  any  means. » 

De  Nieuwe  Courant  (Liberal  Germanophile), 
February  16,  writes:  « Wilson  has  scored  a  victory. 
The  corner-stone  of  the  peace  has  been  laid  before 
his  departure,  and  he  can  return  to  the  United  States 
with  the  happy  message  to  the  Americans  that  the 
plan  for  ihe  League  of  Nations  has  been  accepted  by 
the  representatives  of  14  nations  with  different 
points  of  view  and  interests.  It  was  an  enormous 
piece  of  work  to  lay  down  the  principles.  We  must, 
in  the  first  place,  have  respect  for  this,  although  the 
result  of  the  work  may  not  in  every  way  answer  our 
expectations.  We  are'happy  to  see  that  the  program 
does  not  contain  anv  clauses  which  keeps  a  nation 
out  of  the  League  forever.  In  practice,  however, 
two-thirds  of  the  members  must  agree  on  the  admit- 
tance of  any  new  nations.  This  may  prove  to  be 
verv  serious  for  some  States,  which  in  every  way 
fulfil  the  requirements  for  admission.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  complaints  we  have  against  this 
program,  a  complaint  which  throws  a  shadow  on 
the  wonderful  work  prepared  with  so  much  energy 
and  care.» 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— SCANDINAVIAN 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 

The  Scandinavian  press  is  somewhat  divided  on 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Some  of  the 
papers  are  verv  enthusiastic,  some  merely  critical, 
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some  frankly  sarcastic,  especially  the  la*bor  papers 
with  the  exception  of  the  Swedish  Social  Demo- 
kraten.  Practically  all  of  them  are  keenly  disap- 
pointed that  the  neutrals  are  not  to  be  members  of 
the  new  League.  In  this  connection,  they  regard  the 
League  as  a  League  of  Victors. 

The  prominent  Swedish  Liberal  paper,  Gote- 
borgs  Handels  og  Sjofarts  Tidning,  February  17,  is 
quite  enthusiastic  over  the  League.  «The  Paris  Con- 
ference represents  two  hundred  million  people  or 
over  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world.  As 
long  as  the  newly  formed  League  is  united,  it  will  be 
able  to  preserve  the  world's  peace.  That  is  the  great 
problem  of  the  League.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
able  to  solve  it. 

«The  great  question  is  whether  this  League  will 
share  the  same  fate  as  other  Alliances.  However, 
those  who  are  skeptical  must  not  forget  that  this 
League  is  working  with  a  new  factor:  the  world's 
opinion.  The  League  meets  at  present  a  world  de- 
mand, and  the  world  opinion  for  peace  is  not  given 
on  account  of  a  sudden  desire.  It  rests  on  the  fact 
that  no  such  war  must  again  happen.  Even  if  the 
League  is  not  perfect,  it  may  well  serve  mankind. 

«The  main  difficulties  in  building  such  a  League 
are  two:  to  reconcile  the  nations'  demand  for  judi- 
cial equality,  considering  the  difference  in  culture 
and  power;  and  to  find  guarantees  against  abuse  of 
power  within  the  League.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  Venezuela  or  Liberia  should  be  equal  with  Eng- 
land or  the  United  States,  for  instance.  It  is  impos- 
sible also  to  give  the  countries  a  representation  ac- 
cording to  the  population.  Not  only  because  the 
Conference  would  be  misrepresented,  but  also  be- 
cause the  Asiatic  race  would  be  in  the  majority.  The 
Paris  Conference  has  settled  this  problem  for  the 
present  by  forming  an  executive  council  with  the 
Powers  as  the  ruling  factors,  and  an  assembly  of 
delegates  in  which  all  nations  have  equal  votes. 

«Outside  of  the  peace  problem,  the  League  is  to 
decide  on  two  other  important  international  ques- 
tions: the  regulating  of  the  labor  laws,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  uncivilized  people.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  League  will  thereby  gain  greatly  in  moral 
power.  As  a  weakness,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
League  has  been  formed  by  the  conquerors  without 
the  help  of  neutrals  or  the  enemy.  However,  the  ac- 
tual formation  of  the  League  is  more  important  than 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  done.» 

The  Swedish  Social  Demokraten,  February  17, 
is  very  optimistic  over  the  proposed  League  of  Na- 
tions and  calls  it  a  great  Wilson  victory,  which  was 
secured  at  the  expense  of  the  imperialistic  tenden- 
cies of  England  and  France.  It  also  criticizes  the 
fact  that  the  neutrals  were  not  allowed  a  share  in  its 
making,  but  maintains  that  peoples  must  not  criti- 
cize it  for  that  alone,  they  must  wait  and  see  first 
whether  it  will  confer  any  advantage  on  the  world. 
It  is  no  doubt  irritating  to  those  nations  outside  the 
League,  since  they  must  depend  on  the  good  wishes 
of  the  victors  for  membership  in  the  League,  but  the 
door  stands  open  for  all  free  nations  who  can  give 
the  necessary  guarantees.  The  present  League  is  a 
mere  drafted  form.  There  will  be  numerous 
changes,  and  in  connection  with  these  changes  even 
the  neutrals  can  no  doubt  express  themselves. 

«Lastly,  it  is  not  the  nations  that  are  the  chief 
factors  in  this  League,  but  the  public  opinion  behind 
the  League — the  public  opinion  of  all  the  people  in 
the  world.  A  League  without  Germany,  Russia  and 
the  neutrals  cannot  fulfil  its  mission  of  guaranteeing 
the  peace  of  the  world. » 


The  Danish  Politiken,  February  16,  writes  of 
the  ((beginning  of  an  era  of  peace  and  justice  in  the 
world.w  «The  14th  of  February  will  be  a  great  day 
in  history,  for  then  the  theoretical  talk  of  a  League 
of  Nations  gave  way  to  a  concrete  form.  The  Wil- 
sonian  principle  that  all  nations,  great  and  small, 
shall  have  equal  rights,  is  now  proclaimed  in  such 
a  way  that  it  will  be  a  world  opinion.  The  first  step 
in  creating  a  broader  basis  for  the  activities  of  the 
League  will  take  place  when  the  neutral  states  will 
have  a  share  in  it.  Of  course  there  will  be  many 
changes  made  as  different  claims  are  put  forth.  The 
last  stone  was  not  laid  on  February  14.  It  is  only  the 
foundation  for  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  peace  and 
justice  in  the  whole  world. » 

The  Verdens  Gang  (Norwegian),  February  17, 
regards  the  Covenant  in  a  critical  light  and  points 
out  that  the  provisions  on  the  subjects  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  war,  labor,  and  membership  are  not  suffi- 
ciently far-reaching.  ((The  historical  document  re- 
cently made  public  is  doubtless  well-meaning,  but  it 
does  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  progressive  thinkers 
in  the  small  countries.  The  chief  necessity— abso- 
lute abolition  of  war— is  not  fulfilled.  Of  course  it 
is  said  that  the  war  will  be  hard  to  make,  and  that 
armaments  will  be  reduced,  but  not  to  the  extent 
that  one  could  wish.  ' 

((The  articles  contain  many  good  points  which 
all  must  greet  with  joy,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently 
far-reaching  and  they  should  be  more  concise.  It  is 
true  that  they  can  act  as  the  introduction  to  a  united 
world;  why  then  be  afraid  to  take  the  whole  step  by 
declaring  the  nations  of  the  whole  world  mem- 
bers and  by  making  them  pledge  themselves  to  dis- 
armament and  the  non-production  of  war  material. 
The  great  powers  have  the  right  and  authority  to  do 
that,  if  they  can  only  lay  aside  their  own  distrusts. 
Of  course  it  could  not  be  done  in  a  day,  but  the  first 
steps  could  have  been  taken.  The  resolutions  in  re- 
gard to  labor  and  trade  policies  could  also  have  been 
more  far-reaching.  Of  course  we  must  be  pleased 
at  what  has  been  accomplished,  for  it  may  form  a 
world's  opinion,  which  in  turn  may  secure  the  re- 
sults accomplished  and  go  even  further  than  the 
great  document  now  goes.» 

The  Nationaltidende  (Danish),  February  17, 
while  complaining  of  the  exclusion  of  neutrals, 
compares  the  project  with  the  one  drafted  at  Vienna 
in  1815  «It  was  the  politicians  from  London  and 
Paris  and  not  the  idealist  from  Washington,  who 
won  in  the  main  question  regarding  the  League  ot 
Nations.  The  question  was  whether  the  League 
;  should  be  open  for  every  nation,  regardless  ot  its 
past,  or  whether  the  League  should  be  a  political 
organization,  a  continuance  of  groups  of  powers 
formered  by  the  war,  to  which  other  nations  should 
be  added,  when  proof  had  been  given  that  they  were 

safe.  .... 

uThe  construction  of,  and  the  several  points  in, 
the  program  for  the  new  world  League,  remind  one 
very  much  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  This  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  just  as  the  present 
League  is  the  result  of  the  world  war.  The  idea  was 
also  at  that  time  to  create  some  organization  which 
would  guard  the  world  against  such  horrors.  The 
Alliance  was  signed  September  26,  1815,  by  the  Rus- 
sian and  Austrian  Kaisers,  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 
The  three  monarchs  advised  the  other  European 
countries  to  join,  which  they  did,  with  the  exception 
of  England.    The  Pope,  too,  refused  to  join. 

«The  Holy  Alliance,  which  was  also  assured  by 
a  treaty  between  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia  and  Eng- 
land, was  to  act  as  a  guard  against  the  most  danger- 
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ous  country  at  that  time— France— and  guarantees 
were  to  be  "exacted  that  the  rules  made  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  should  be  valid.  An  effective  control 
was  formed  exactly  as  in  the  present  League.  Dele- 
gates and  a  council,  too,  were  to  hold  meetings  and 
the  treaty  of  November  20,  1815,  provided  that  the 
ambassadors  of  the  founr  countries  in  Paris  should 
meet  in  Paris  once  a  week— in  order  to  see  that 
nothing  would  happen. 

«It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  League  of  Nations 
will  not  meet  the  same  fate  as  the  Holy  Alliance. 
This  was  doomed  to  destruction  from  the  start. 
Mankind  was  to  find  its  happiness  within  the  rules 
made  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  If  it  could  or 
would  not  do  this,  then  it  must  be  forced  to  do  so. 
The  founders  of  the  League  of  Nations  have  better 
views  regarding  the  necessity  of  making  the  frame- 
work more  elasiic.  However,  the  belief  in  Paris 
seems  to  be  that  after  what  has  happened,  it  will  be 
possible  to  establish  the  directions  of  the  develop- 
ment of  mankind  for  a  time  longer  than  history 
usually  allows. 

« A  hundred  years  ago  it  was  necessary  to  be  on 
guard  against  France,  now  it  is  Germany.  The 
base-lines  laid  down  at  the  formation  of  the  League 
of  Nations  make  an  interesting  contrast  to  the 
wishes  and  hopes  set  forth  in  the  program-speech 
of  the  German  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In 
spite  of  the  softness  of  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  for 
which  he  has  been  strongly  criticized  by  the  Con- 
servatives, he  insisted,  as  a  natural  assumption,  that 
Germany,  as  soon  as  peace  was  signed,  would  be  an 
equal  member  of  the  League,  that  she  would  get 
back  her  colonies,  and  so  on.    These  wishes  will  not 
fye  gratified.    The  League  of  Nations  is,  or  at  least 
desires  to  be.  both  a  stronger  and  a  freer  organiza- 
tion than  the  Holy  Alliance.       Still— or  probably 
just  because  of  that — Germany  will  be  met  with 
terms  far  harder  than  those  meted  out  to  France  in 
1815.» 

The  Dagbladet  (Norwegian),  February  16,  says 
the  League  is  only  a  league  of  victors:  «The  privi- 
leged states,  under  the  League,  will  be  those  who 
are  now  the  victors  and  those  neutrals  who  are  not 
under  suspicion.  The  League  is  a  victorious  alli- 
ance.)) 

The  Dagens  Nyheter  (Swedish,  Liberal),  Febru- 
ary 17,  severely  criticizes  the  League  for  its  limited 
membership.  In  an  editorial  entitled  «A  League 
of  Nations  or  a  League  of  Victors,"  it  says:  «The 
considerations  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  small 
nations  are  the  composition  of  the  League  and  the 
dominating  influence  of  the  victorious  Powers.  If 
two  such  countries  as  Germany  and  Russia  are  left 
out,  thev  slowly  and  naturally  form  an  alliance 
which  no  League  of  Nations  could  ever  break. 
Therefore  we  have  always  argued  that  a  League 
which  leaves  out  several  of  the  great  Powers  is  of 
no  worth  whatever. 

«The  argument  is  unanswerable.  If  the  League 
of  Nations  is  not  to  be  a  cause  for  international  irri- 
tation, it  must  embrace  all  nations  of  any  size.  The 
result  of  the  Paris  Conference  is  built  on  other 
grounds.  It  forms  an  alliance  of  the  Allied  States, 
who,  with  a  two-thirds  majority,  will  decide  which 
of  the  neutral  and  enemy  states  shall  eventually  be- 
come members.  Also  it  seems  that  the  same  obliga- 
tions will  be  imposed  on  states  not  members  as  on 
states  who  are  members.  In  addition  to  this  doubt- 
ful justice,  a  small  nation  may  find  itself  compelled 
to  take  uo  arms  against  a  powerful  neighbor  who 
has  refused  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  League. 


ult  is  evident  that  there  is  a  contradiction  be- 
tween the  scope  of  the  proposed  organization  and 
the  scope  of  the  obligations  which  the  League  will 
impose  on  its  members.  In  this  connection,  the 
draft  of  the  League  seems  to  indicate  a  more  uni- 
versal application  of  the  League  than  the  first  arti- 
cles would  indicate.  The  article  which  provides 
that  all  secret  diplomacy  must  be  done  away  with 
by  the  publication  of  all  treaties,  can  become  effect- 
ive only  if  all  nations  are  members  of  the  League.- 
The  criticism  is  then  made  that  the  Allies  have  too 
large  a  share  of  the  members  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil and  that  the  small  nations  will  be  at  their  mercy. 

«The  proposed  constitution  holds  out  certain 
promising  features  by  the  side  of  others  which  arc 
not  so  promising.  The  nations  which  are  not  per- 
mitted to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  at  Paris  can 
at  the  moment  only  follow  the  work  with  suspense 
and  uneasiness,  and  can  only  wonder  what  the  work 
will  be  when  it  is  completed.  The  completed  work 
will  give  the  final  answer  to  the  world  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  is  a  real  League  of  Nations  or  a 
mere  League  of  Victors.)) 

The  Aftonbladet  (Swedish,  Conservative),  Feb- 
ruary 16,  is  quite  sceptical  as  to  the  proposed 
League:    «The  proposed  League  of  Nations  is  a 
large  community  in  which  the  great  nations  will 
hold  all  the  power.    If  one  were  really  certain  that 
the  friendship  between  them  would  last,  it  would 
not  perhaps  be  such  a  great  risk  to  join  them,  but 
the  strength  of  this  friendship  is  always  threatened 
by  diverse  international  interests.    How  the  perma- 
nent seat  of  judgment  will  secure  respect  for  its  de- 
cisions, remains  to  be  seen  and  depends  on  many 
conditions.  If  a  small  nation  is  involved  in  a  dispute 
against  a  large  one,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  small 
nation  must  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  court.  II 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  Powers  against  whom  the 
court  decides,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  judgment 
will  have  anv  practical  value. » 

In  connection  with  the  article  which  provides 
that  if  one  country  refuses  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  court,  all  the  other  members  of  the  League 
must  consider  themselves  at  war  with  that  country, 
the  Aftonbladet  says:  «That  is  a  very  dangerous 
proceeding  for  the  small  nations  which  can  thereby 
be  drawn  into  endless  conflicts  in  which  they  have 
no  interests.  A  conflict  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  would  unquestion- 
ably possess  great  importance  for  both  countries, 
but'  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  importance  in  it  to 
Sweden.  Yet  if  we  are  members  of  the  League,  we 
must  follow  the  dictum  of  the  executive  council, 
declare  a  trade  war  against  one  of  the  parties  and 
also  prevent  other  states  from  having  any  connec- 
tion with  either  party.  The  small  nation  is  con- 
stantly running  the  risk  of  becoming  daily  em- 
broiled in  quarrels  between  the  Great  Powers, 
which  the  small  nation  has  not  even  the  right  to 
try  to  settle.-.  On  the  subject  of  the  composition  oi 
the  executive  council,  the  criticism  is  that  can  many 
cases  the  small  states  will  be  without  representa- 
tion, yet  they  must  abide  by  its  decisions.))  As  for 
Article  10  which  deals  with  protection  from  outside 
force:  «Since  all  states  capable  of  carrying  on  great 
wars  are  members  of  the  League,  it  may  seem  thai 
neutral  states  need  fear  no  danger  from  nation* 
which  are  members  of  the  League. 

«The  League  of  Nations  is,  in  a  different  dis- 
guise, onlv  a  form  of  the  old  German  Confederation. 
Yet  in  the  latter,  no  one  nation  had  power  over  an- 
other; but  in  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Great  Pow- 
ers will  have  unlimited  power  over  the  small  na- 
tions. 
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«In  the  Times,  it  is  stated  that  in  case  of  a  new 
war  against  Germany,  Scandinavia  must  take  her 
share  in  a  trade  war  and  must  also  furnish  a  passage 
for  troops.  And  if  Sweden  be  a  member  of  the 
Le  ague,  she  must  also  furnish  troops.  That  is  hon- 
est talk  and  shows  the  fundamentals  of  the  League: 
the  small  nations  must  furnish  troops  to  the  large 
nations.)) 

The  Social  Demokraten  (Norwegian),  February 
!.">.  is  dubious  over  the  outlook  for  labor  under  the 
proposed  League.  «It  hardly  seems  that  the  League, 
which  has  been  accepted  in  Paris,  will  be  met  with 
enthusiasm  outside  of  the  Allied  countries,  even  by 
the  Conservatives.  We  Socialists  must  at  least  re- 
pudiate any  idea  of  accepting  this  basis  for  a  League 
of  Nations. 

«The  Socialists  will  protest  against  the  entry  of 
Norway  into  such  a  League.  The  rules  governing 
admission  to  the  League  are  absolutely  against  the 
principles  of  national  self-determination.  This 
principle  is  interpreted  differently  by  the  Socialists 
and  their  opponents.  The  Socialists  want  to  do 
away  with  militarism  and  carry  through  Socialism 
-both  of  which  the  League  tries  to  abolish.  The 
plans  of  Wilson  have  always  been  regarded  with 
scepticism  by  the  Socialists.  Some  of  the  more  con- 
servative of  them  have  believed  that  the  League  of 
Nations  would  be  an  international  institution  that  is 
both  anti-military  and  democratic.  Instead  of  that, 
the  League  is  an  organization  dominated  by  certain 
Powers,  in  which  militarism  is  not  abolished,  and  it 
is  not  under  the  direct  control  of  the  nations.)) 

The  paper  concludes  by  stating  that  ((the  League 
of  Nations  is  a  reactionary  Alliance,  against  which 
the  labor  classes  of  all  countries  must  fight.  The 
right  to  self-determination  has  been  assured  to  the 
political  powers  in  the  countries  which  won  the 
world  war.  The  peoples'  self-determination  will 
not  be  realized  until  the  labor  classes  have  won  the 
political  power  in  all  countries.)) 

The  Folhets  Dagblad  Politiken  (Swedish,  Ex- 
treme Radical),  February  17,  lakes  a  pessimistic 
view  of  the  League  and  deprecates  the  fact  that  only 
the  Allies  will  have  any  voice  in  affairs.  «It  will  be 
(he  Allies  alone  who  hereafter  will  settle  all  inter- 
national questions.  The  neutrals  have  nothing  to 
say,  nor  has  Russia,  nor  has  Germany.  The  British 
colonies  make  the  position  of  England  doubly  se- 
cure on  account  of  their  votes.  The  Bureau  for  the 
protection  of  labor  is  a  weak  and  poor  product  of 
the  league,  wrung  with  great  pain  from  the  interests 
of  the  victors. » 

ALLIED  PRESS  BELGIAN 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  pre- 
sented to  the  Peace  Conference  by  President  Wilson 
previous  to  his  return  to  America, '  and  the  Presi- 
dent's altitude  toward  it,  are  the  object  of  favorable 
comment  in  the  Belgian  press. 

•(This  vast  and  noble  project,"  writes  the  Lib- 
eral Etoile  Beige,  February  18,  «is  the  fitting  crown 
of  the  work  of  liberation  accomplished  by  the 
Mlied  Powers.    Now  that  these  have  crushed  the 


sinister  plans  of  Germany,  who  had  dreamed  to  en- 
slave the  world,  they  want  to  make  it  impossible  for 
her  to  bring  about  another  cataclysm,  they  want  to 
eliminate  future  wars.  President  Wilson  has  rea- 
son to  be  happy  and  proud  over  the  results  obtained. 
He  returns  to  America  crowned  by  a  double  victory: 
the  victory  of  the  Allies  is  in  part  his  achievement, 
and  he  is  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the  great- 
est benefactors  of  humanity.  For  the  creation  of 
the  League  of  Nations  is  the  most  momentous  event 
that  the  world  has  witnessed  in  a  long  time,  and 
President  Wilson  fulfilled  the  miracle  of  realizing 
the  pacifistic  dream  which,  five  years  ago,  was  still 
considered  Utopian. 

«The  project  adopted  by  the  Commission  of  the 
League  is  capable  of  improvement,  and  undoubtedly 
some  modifications  will  be  adopted  at  the  Confer- 
ence. But  the  essential  thing  is  that  it  has  been 
made  practical.  The  President  rightly  remarked  in 
a  letter  to  the  French  Delegation :  (The  minds  of  the 
peoples  having  been  united,  there  already  has  come 
into  being  a  power  which  is  not  only  very  great,  but 
formidable;  a  power  which  can  readily  be  sum- 
moned, one  that  is  very  efficacious  once  it  is  mobil- 
ized, a  power  called  the  moral  power  of  the  world.) 
The  great  merit  of  President  Wilson  is  to  have  been 
able  to  set  in  motion  this  moral  power. » 

The  Social  Democratic  Le  Peuple,  February  16, 
hopes  that  the  League  of  Nations  as  proposed  will 
assure  the  future  of  Socialism.  «We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  throughout  the  world  those  workers 
who  can  sense  these  actual  pathetic  times  and  the 
grave  events  of  which  they  are  to  be  not  only  the  wit- 
nesses but  the  elements,  will  meditate  on  the  impor- 
tance, character,  and  terms  of  the  pact  of  peace  with 
cold  bloodedness  and  maturity,  mingled  with  emo- 
tion and  fervor.  If  the  ultimate  production  corre- 
sponds to  the  elaborate  scheme,  if  its  application  re- 
sponds to  the  splendor  of  the  plan,  then  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  are  permitted,  the  highest  concep- 
tions of  humane  reconciliation  and  of  international 
solidarity  will  become  tangible,  war  will  forever  be 
banished,  and  perennial  peace  will  be  consecrated 
and  sanctified. 

((The  procedure  of  the  Peace  Conference  as  to 
the  realization  of  the  plan  must  be  awaited.  But 
we  would  consider  it  a  sacrilege  to  express  only 
doubt  and  scepticism  on  this  solemn  occasion.  This 
is  all  the  more  correct  because  this  historic  docu- 
ment is  not  merely  a  rough  draft  illuminated  by 
idealistic  rays,  but  it  is  a  real  political,  juridical 
and  social  structure,  solidly  erected,  over  which 
hovers  the  spirit  of  justice  and  loyalty.  Now  if 
might  is  really  crushed  and  if  justice  will  reign 
among  nations,  is  it  not  natural  that  the  victory  of 
war  over  war  will  eliminate  antagonism  between 
mankind  divided  into  opposing  classes,  and  that  the 
enemy  classes  must  in  turn  yield  to  a  fraternal  world 
community  whose  code  will  be  the  law  of  labor 
founded  on  the  respect  of  all  branches  and  the  satis- 
faction of  all  requirements? 

«Let  us  therefore  prepare,  through  union  and 
science,  for  the  days  to  come  after  peace,  and  let 
us  have  confidence  in  ourselves  and  the  immortal 
idea  of  Socialism,  since  what  were  dreams  yester- 
dav  will  in  these  days  become  accomplished  facts.)' 
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ENEMY  PRESS— GERMAN 

Erzberger  and  the  Renewal  of  the  Armistice 
The  effect  of  the  new  armistice  conditions  upon 
Germany  is  best  revealed  in  the  attitude  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  The  Opposition  took  the  form  of 
a  violent  attack  upon  Herr  Erzberger,  who  is  held 
responsible  by  Conservative  and  large  industrial 
classes  for  the  difficult  conditions  imposed.  These 
classes  have  steadily  maintained  the  haughty  atti- 
tude of  victors  rather  than  the  submissive  attitude 
of  the  vanquished.  And  even  Herr  Erzberger  is 
forced  to  call  their  attention  to  the  not  unimportant 
fact  that  Germany  has  lost  the  war. 

On  July  18  the  Opposition  reached  a  critical 
point  when  Dr.  Voegler,  in  the  midst  of  a  stormy 
session  of  the  Assembly,  launched  a  violent  attack 
against  Erzberger.  The  latter  was  charged  with 
having  overstepped  his  authority,  with  having  re- 
fused the  advice  of  technical  experts,  and  finally 
with  having  brought  ruin  upon  Germany  by  accept- 
ing the  new  armistice  conditions.  In  answering  the 
charges  of  Dr.  Voegler  and  his  associates  of  the 
Right,  Erzberger  took  occasion  to  attack  the  great 
industrial  leaders,  particularly  Hugo  Stinnes,  for 
their  opposition  to  the  Government.  This  turbulent 
meeting  of  the  Assembly,  resulting  in  the  approval 
of  Erzberger's  actions,  seems  to  have  awakened  the 
Germans  to  the  reality  of  their  defeat.  Erzberger, 
forced  to  defend  his  position,  revealed  many  facts 
which,  judging  by  the  reaction  of  the  Assembly,  were 
startling.  He  filled  the  hearts  of  many  with  con- 
sternation by  announcing  the  imminence  of  famine 
and  by  warning  the  Conservative  groups  that  unless 
foreign  securities  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government,  they  would  be  taken  by  force.  The 
speeches  of  Dr.  Voegler  and  Herr  Erzberger  given 
below  are  taken  from  the  Koclnische  Zeitung,  Feb- 
ruary 19. 

THE  INTERPELLATION  BY  DR.  VOEGLER 

hAs  a  result  of  the  events  of  last  Sunday,  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  direst  necessity.  ( (Very 
true,)  from  the  Right.)  Certainly  upon  that  day  the 
eyes  of  all  of  us  were  opened.  ( (Very  true,)  from 
the  Right.)  The  pulse-beat  of  our  economic  life  be- 
comes feebler  and  feebler.  Here  and  there  it  has 
ceased  entirely.  With  a  sense  of  security  the  enemy 
knows  how  to  impose  conditions  and  to  exact  them 
in  such  a  way  as  ultimately  to  bring  ruin  upon  us. 
Great  circles  of  industry,  both  manufacturing  and 
maritime,  have  long  known  that  the  Wilsonian  con- 
ditions were  formed  only  in  order  to  permit  the  en- 
emy to  dominate  us. 

((Already  the  surrender  of  locomotives  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  railway  cars  has  been  carried 
out  and  without  the  preparation  of  an  efficient  pro- 
gram in  order  to  safeguard  its  technical  execution. 
It  was  technically  impossible,  in  the  short  period 
granted  us,  to  hand  over  this  vast  quantity  of  niate- 
rial.  On  account  of  most  insignificant  defects  in  the 
equipment,  the  enemy  refused  to  accept  much  of  it 
and  thousands  of  cars  had  to  be  hauled  back  thou- 
sands of  kilometers.    Thus  a  congestion  of  traffic 


was  inevitable.  Our  railway  rolling  stock  had  sus- 
tained four  years  of  war,  yet  the  enemy  expected 
equipment  up  to  the  standard  of  peace  times.  Our 
railway  shops  had  to  attempt  the  superhuman,  but 
failed  in  the  face  of  the  vexatious  methods  employed 
in  the  taking  over.  I  ask  Mr.  Erzberger  the  question 
whether  he  was  aware  of  these  things  ?  (Merriment.) 

«Then  came  the  disquieting  news  that  it  had 
been  determined,  instead  of  the  ten  per  cent  of  cars 
and  locomotives,  which  we  were  unable  to  supply, 
to  send  50,000  agricultural  machines.  ((Hear! 
Hear!) )  I  ask  Mr.  Imperial  Minister  Erzberger  if 
he  investigated  whether  our  steel  and  machine  shops 
were  capable,  under  the  circumstances,  of  produc- 
ing these  machines?  I  doubt  it.  In  the  Rhineland 
and  in  Westphalia,  21  blast  furnaces  have  not  op- 
erated since  the  9th  of  November,  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  ore. 

«And  now  for  the  second  point  for  which  I 
blame  the  leader  of  the  Armistice  Commission. 
From  the  very  beginning,  the  association  of  Ger- 
man steel  industries  repeatedly  demanded  the  ad- 
mission of  experts  to  the  proceedings.  This  was 
postponed  from  week  to  week.  At  that  time  the 
speaker  himself  made  a  detailed  report  on  the  sub- 
ject and  finally  it  was  definitely  ascertained  that  in 
the  discussions  at  Spa,  Trier  and  Luxemburg  the  ex- 
perts on  coal  and  iron  industries,  which  are  most 
vitally  interested,  were  not  even  consulted.  ( (Hear ! 
Hear!) )  From  whom  does  Dr.  Erzberger  obtain 
authority  to  decide  such  important  questions  for  our 
people?  Moreover,  at  the  conference  for  renewing 
the  armistice,  Mr.  Erzberger  acted  without  the  ad- 
vice of  experts.  At  that  moment  the  opportunity  for 
bringing  about  Marshal  Foch's  proposal  for  differ- 
entiating between  the  armistice  and  industry  was 
lost. 

«Our  commissioners,  as  a  Hamburg  shipper  has 
said,  (have,  in  the  most  frivolous  manner  possible, 
invited  the  enemy  to  make  the  most  essential  condi- 
tions of  the  utmost  difficulty  for  us.)  ( (Hear! 
Hear!;  ).  Moreover,  in  the  very  face  of  the  sharpest 
protests  from  experts,  Mr.  Erzberger  sighed  the 
agreement  to  hand  over  our  ships.  Again  I  ask  the 
question:  who  gave  him  the  right  to  do  this?  From 
the  very  beginning  Marshal  Foch  was  ready  to  ne- 
gotiate with  experts.  Only  the  unbelievable  devel- 
opments in  the  negotiations  on  our  side  brought 
things  to  such  a  pass  that  the  negotiations  had  to  be 
concluded  as  quickly  as  possible.  .  .  .  The  Min- 
ister President  declared  that  we  must  make  the  arm 
of  labor  free.  It  is  you,  Mr.  Imperial  Minister  Erz- 
berger, who  have  made  this  arm  helpless.  (Applause 
from  the  Volkspartei;  great  commotion  in  the  Cen- 
ter). 

«If  Germany  today  is  suffering  from  a  coal  fam- 
ine, it  is  not  the  result  of  wild  strikes  (<Hear! 
Hear!)),  but  it  is  because  production  cannot  keep 
pace  with  consumption.  ((Very  true!>>).  Today 
there  are  in  the  Ruhr  Valley  alone  2,000,000  tons  of 
coal  which  cannot  be  transported  and  thousands  of 
men  must  go  without  work  because  no  work  can  be 
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given  to  them.   (  (Hear!  Hear!)  ).    These  thousands 

will  soon  become  hundreds  of  thousands  

We  have  lost  the  peace  and  against  you,  Mr.  Erz- 
berger,  we  place  charges  of  having  brought  this  loss 
upon  us.  We  charge  you  with  having  failed  to  take 
the  advice  of  experts  on  the  most  delicate  questions 
of  the  nation.    (Great  commotion  in  the  Center). 

«We  charge  you.»  .  .  .  (the  next  sentences 
of  the  speaker  were  lost  in  the  noise  and  the  con- 
fusion of  the  Centrum,  and  from  this  group  cries 
were  heard  of:  (Shocking!)  (Shut  up!)  (Shut 
up!)  From  the  Right  came  the  cry:  (Go  on.) 
Deputy  Dr.  Hintze  called  out:  (This  is  the  new  Ger- 
many in  which  the  freedom  of  speech  is  permitted!) 
Whereupon  the  noise  grew  louder).  After  the 
noise  and  commotion  had  continued  for  some  time, 
the  President  of  the  Assembly,  Fehrenbach,  said: 
(d  take  the  position  that  your  personal  attack  has 
brought  on  this  disorder.  (Great  commotion  on  the 
Right  and  the  cry  of  <  Greenhorn.  >)  However,  I 
ask  that  the  Assembly  maintain'  order  until  the 
speaker  has  concluded.)) 

Dr.  Voegler  then  continued:  «I  regret  that 
the  President  must  interpret  my  last  remarks  as  per- 
sonal. ...  I  am  here  as  the  representative  of 
an  industry  which  has  sustained  injuries.  (Loud 
calls  from  the  Majority:  (You  can  speak  here  only 
as  the  representative  of  the  people.) ).  We  ask  the 
Imperial  Minister  Erzberger:  How  it  is  possible 
that  the  German  people  who  expect  a  Wilsonian 
peace  can  now  accept  armistice  conditions  which 
will  make  such  a  peace  impossible?    .    .  .» 

Reply  of  Erzberger 

«The  speech  of  the  interpellant  should  have 
been  addressed  to  Marshal  Foch  instead  of  to  me. 
(Lively  approval.)  The  foundation  for  the  charges 
is  the  result  of  a  superficiality  and  levity  which  sur- 
passes anything  of  the  sort  which  I  have  seen  before. 
(Great  commotion  on  the  Right — lively  approval  on 
the  Left.)  Sinister  charges  characterized  by  total 
ignorance  and  unheard-of  misstatement  of  fact  have 
been  made.  ((Hear!  Hear!)  from  the  majority- 
great  commotion  on  the  Right.)  The  speaker  indi- 
cated that  the  last  renewal  of  the  armistice  opened 
his  eyes.  Our  eyes  have  long  been  open.  Indeed 
since  the  time  when  the  group  making  the  interpel- 
lation today  brought  ruin  upon  our  Fatherland  by 
their  misgovernment.  (Lively  approval  from  the 
Majority.    Great  opposition  from  the  Right.) 

«In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  is  certainly  the 
greatest  effrontery  when  a  representative  of  the 
Stinnes  group  takes  occasion  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly to  blame  a  Minister  who  has  made  every  possi- 
ble effort  for  a  peace  of  reconciliation,  while  at  the 
very  same  time  this  group  seeks  to  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  unrest  among  our  comrades  and  our  peo- 
ple and  to  bring  about  further  shedding  of  blood. 
(Renewed  approval  by  the  Majority.  Noisy  opposi- 
tion from  the  Right.)  _  Indeed  it  was  the  Right  which 
stood  in  violent  opposition  to  a  Wilsonian  peace,  and 
yet  today  its  representative  is  clamoring  for  that 
peace.    (Cries  of  (  Very  good)  from  the  Majority.; 

((The  speaker  asks  where  I  received  authority 
for  such  action.  Certainly  not  from  him.  I  was 
commissioned  by  the  old  Government,  have  con- 
tinued my  activities  in  the  name  of  the  Revolution- 
ary Government  and  am  serving  now  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  new  Cabinet.  His  question  is  superflu- 
ous. ...  He  has  charged  me  with  things  I  did 
not  do  and  even  dares  to  insinuate  in  most  brazen 


language  (great  commotion  on  the  Right)  that  I 
never  listened  to  experts.  My  entire  official  activity 
consists  in  the  fact  that  I  listened  day  by  day  to  the 
advice  of  experts. 

«The  Imperial  Government  bore  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  armistice  request.  The  Government 
of  Prince  Max  of  Raden  bore  the  responsibility  for 
the  first  armistice  conditions,  and  this  Government 
was  acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  High  Command. 
((Hear!  Hear!)  from  the  Majority.)  The  Revolu- 
tionary Government  bore  the  responsibility  for  the 
extension  of  the  armistice  conditions  and  the  present 
Cabinet  bears  the  responsibility  for  the  present  con- 
ditions. For  all  the  present  agreements,  however, 
I  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  National  Assembly. 
In  the  Luxemburg  Conference  the  Allies  permitted 
only  three  persons.  (Contradiction  from  the  Right 
and  the  cry  <but  there  were  five  there.) )  Rut  I  suc- 
ceeded in  having  two  experts  included. 

«The  negotiations  in  Luxemburg  were  not  car- 
ried on  hy  me,  but  by  the  leader  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Rureau.  His  experts  were  the  National 
Coal  Commissioner,  the  coal  expert  of  the  National 
Industrial  Rureau,  a  leading  member  of  the  textile 
industries  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  men  oc- 
cupied with  research  on  iron  and  ore  questions  in 
the  Bureau  for  Demobilization.  The  time  allowed 
was  definitely  settled  by  our  opponents,  and  the 
scanty  means  of  communication  left  at  our  disposal 
sometimes  made  the  timely  appearance  of  the  ex- 
perts impossible.  As  to  the  clause  regarding  our 
merchant  fleet,  several  conferences  with  shipping 
interests  took  place.  The  assertion  to  the  contrary 
is  an  unheard-of  insinuation.  At  Trier  there  were 
altogether  thirty  experts.  Only  Hugo  Stinnes  was 
absent.  (Merriment.) 

«The  armistice  commission  will  not  be  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Each  Minister  is  responsible  to  the  National 
Assembly  and  for  that  reason  he  may  not  be  re- 
sponsible to  another  Minister.  Only  read  the  con- 
stitution and  you  will  be  spared  putting  such  super- 
ficial questions.  (Great  commotion  on  the  Right.)  I 
leave  it  to  your  own  judgment  whether  the  position 
of  the  German  delegation  is  made  more  easy  by  such 
speeches.  Certainty  their  position  will  not  be  made 
easier  when  sudh  untrue  accusations  are  spread 
broadcast  throughout  the  world.  This  holds  also 
for  the  petty  questions  which  can  be  recognized  as 
fairy  tales  from  the  greatest  possible  distance. 

«This  holds  true  also  of  the  query  which  has 
been  put  by  my  old  friend,  Deputy  Graefe.  (Merri- 
ment.)   He  calls  attention  to  an  article  in  the  Schle- 
sische  Zeitung  of  the  25th  of  January,  1919,  in  which 
the  statement  is  made  that  at  the  first  negotiations 
the  German  Armistice  Commission  was  ready  to  sign 
j  a  peace  without  indemnity  and  that  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  Marshal  Foch  declared  that 
this  new  factor  changed  the  entire  situation.    .    .  . 
This  entire  article  contains  only  one  truthful  state- 
|  ment:  that  on  the  7th  of  November  the  Germans 
|  left  the  front.    'Merriment.)    Everything  else  in  it 
is  false. 

«As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  at  no  time  dur- 
ing the  armistice  discussion  any  mention  of  peace, 
to  say  nothing  of  peace  without  indemnity.  The 
most  important  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  read  to 
us  without  delay  and  it  became  binding,  with  the  few 
changes  which  we  were  able  to  effect,  upon  being 
|  signed  on  November  11.    The  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lution did  not  affect  the  treaty  in  any  way.    Only  at 
I  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  did  we  re- 
I  ceive  a  wire  from  the  Army  High  Command  to  make 
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an  effort  to  bring  about  an  amelioration  of  nine 
points  of  the  treaty.  This  wire  contained  in  addi- 
tion the  following  sentence  hitherto  unpublished: 
«If  unsuccessful  with  these  points,  sign  anyhow.» 
(«Hear!  Hear!») 

(d  leave  it  entirely  to  your  judgment  whether  it 
was  out  of  place  to  bring  up  a  press  notice  of  this 
character  in  this  place.  And  it  must  create  some 
wonder  among  you  that  those  very  people  who  on 
June  24,  1918,  so  violently  opposed  Kuehlmann  and 
peace  without  indemnities,  now  proclaim  themselves 
its  champions.  .  .  .  Moreover,  General  Winter- 
feld  has  just  this  moment  telephoned  me  to  explain 
to  the  National  Assembly  that  the  entire  article  of 
the  Schlesische  Zeitung  containing  the  query  of 
Graefe  was  false  from  beginning  to  end. 

((Apparently  Dr.  Voegler  takes  the  position  that 
to  criticize  is  easy  but  to  do  better  is  difficult.  I 
would  be  thankful  if  Dr.  Voegler  had  made  just  one 
definite  suggestion  in  the  interest  of  the  German  peo- 
ple. He  complains  of  the  penalty  imposed  for  hav- 
ing fallen  short  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  first  armis- 
tice terms.  It  was  not  included  in  the  first  contract 
but  it  was  made  a  conditio  sine  qua  non,  despite  my 
energetic  protest  in  the  extension  of  the  first  con- 
tract. We  had  to  submit  to  force.  Furthermore, 
the  surrender  of  ten  per  cent  additional  locomotives 
would  have  injured  our  industrial  life  much  more 
than  the  giving  up  of  agricultural  machinery,  which 
was  at  least  possible  without  a  single  farmer  losing 
one  piece  of  machinery.  Also  we  have  provided 
for  raw  material.  We  have  done  all  this  also  with- 
out the  clever  assistance  of  Herr  Voegler.  (Merri- 
ment.) 

«Now  for  the  question  of  the  experts.  I  have 
to  say  that,  contrary  to  my  wishes,  and  without  my 
being  asked,  Hugo  Stinnes  was  sent  to  Spa.  I  ef- 
fected his  recall  and  defend  my  action  on  the  ground 
that  I  could  not  present  to  the  enemy  as  an  expert 
a  man  who  has  been  as  closely  associated  with  the 
exploitation  of  Belgium  as  he  was  and  who,  above 
all  others,  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the  deportation 
of  the  idle  Belgians  which  caused  so  much  ill  feeling 
throughout  the  world.  Now  Mr.  Voegler  has  read  a 
large  number  of  messages  from  various  societies  of 
German  steel  industries,  only  one  has  he  failed  to 
read.  That  is  as  follows:  (If  Hugo  Stinnes  is  not 
accepted  in  Luxemburg  as  an  expert,  the  society  will 
send  no  experts  at  all.)  (Cries  of  (Hear!  Hear!)' 
General  commotion  in  the  room  and  cries  of 
(Shame.) )  In  this  manner  you  (pointing  to  Dr.  Voeg- 
ler) seek  to  terrify  the  Government,  but  I  want  to 
say  to  you  that  the  time  for  such  terrorism  and  the 
regime  responsible  for  it  has  passed.  (Stormy  ap- 
plause.) 

«Dr.  Voegler  excites  himself  also  about  the  de- 
lay in  the  drawing  up  of  the  report.  Certainly  I  am 
not  to  blame  for  that,  but  if  Herr  Voegler  had  read 
this  report  (Merriment),  he  certainly  would  know 
that  I  was  not  even  in  Luxemburg,  but  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Public  Economy  was  responsible  for  ne- 
gotiations there.  The  interpellants  had  a  most  bitter 
word  also  on  the  delivery  to  the  Allies  of  the  Ger- 
man merchant  fleet.  I  protest  against  this  agita- 
tion based  on  a  play  on  words.  The  treaty  states 
only  that  the  fleet  is  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Allies.  It  is  not  true  that  the  shipping  treaty  was 
separated  from  the  Armistice  Commission.  No  one 
is  sorrier  than  I  that  the  experts  were  unable  to  be 
there  on  time,  but  because  of  this  we  could  not  per- 
mit the  armistice  to  go  to  the  wall.    The  German 


Government  has  concluded  to  fulfd  these  obligations 
to  which  she  has  agreed,  but  nothing  more. 

«Our  people  must  n\ot  starve;  hunger  is  the 
greatest  stimulus  to  Bolshevism.  In  order  to  sur- 
vive until  the  next  harvest,  our  laboring  classes  must 
in  the  first  place,  produce  goods  for  exportation,  and 
in  the  second  place  all  capitalists  having  foreign  se- 
curities must  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  this  must  be  done  so  completely  that 
we  must  be  saved  from  starvation  until  the  next  har- 
vest. The  most  urgent  call  is  therefore  given  to  all 
laborers,  and  to  all  capitalists  to  do  everything  in 
their  power  immediately  in  order  to  protect  our  peo- 
ple from  hunger.  Only  a  short  time  is  given  us  to 
make  good  our  securities.  If  the  appeal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  no  response,  if  foreign  capital  is  not 
placed  in  sufficient  quantity  at  the  disposal  of  Ger- 
many, then  must  the  Government  resort  to  force.  It 
must  be  clear  to  every  German  that  he  can  save  his 
private  capital  only  by  placing  it  at  the  disposal  of 
the  entire  people.  (Lively  approval  from  the  Ma- 
jority.) 

«We  have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  our 
Allies  that  our  fleet  must  not  sail  until  the  conditions 
of  provisionment  and  finances  have  been  agreed 
upon.  If,  however,  this  agreement  is  not  reached 
soon,  say  for  example  in  fourteen  days,  we  are  in 
danger  of  being  in  a  position  to  obtain  no  food  at  all, 
not  to  mention  the  possibility  of  losing  our  fleet. 

((The  members  of  the  Armistice  Commission 
cannot  be  treated  with  such  disrespect  as  that  of 
which  Herr  Voegler  has  been  guilty.  (Deputy  Voeg- 
ler calls  out:  d  have  only  included  you  in  my 
criticism.*  )  Then  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  de- 
fend my  colleagues.  Apparently  this  seems  to  be 
merely  a  new  explosion  against  Erzberger.  ( (Very 
good!)  from  the  Centrum.)  It  is  said  that  Germany 
has  prepared  a  new  army  of  600,000  men.  (A  lusty 
cry:  (Who  said  that?)  )  This  interview  which  ap- 
peared in  Excelsior  is  accredited  to  Deputy  Haase. 
(Deputy  Haase  replied:  (Not  a  word  of  it  is  true, 
not  a  word!)  )  It  gives  me  pleasure  that  the  article 
in  this  paper  also  is  untrue.  In  his  speech  Dr.  Voeg- 
ler seems  to  have  forgotten  the  not  altogether  unim- 
portant fact  that,  after  all,  we  have  lost  this  war. 
((Very  true!)  from  the  Majority.)  Otherwise  he 
would  not  have  made  such  a  speech. 

«Below  the  crest  in  the  development  of  a  world 
people,  lies  the  valley  of  humiliation.  I  believe, 
however,  that  we  have  not  arrived  at  the  very  bot- 
tom of  this  valley  and  it  depends  upon  the  German 
people  whether  it  shall  rise  again.  The  people  can- 
not be  blamed  for  being  depressed  upon  seeing  the 
brilliant  promises  of  the  men  of  Dr.  Voegler' s  party 
shattered,  or  after  suffering  more  than  four  years 
of  the  bitterest  tortures  of  war.  (Applause  by  the 
Majority;  call  from  the  Independent  Socialists: 
(How  about  yourself?) )  Notwithstanding  this  I 
have  faith  in  our  people,  that  it  shall  again  lift  it- 
self up.  I  believe  in  our  people  and  its  future. » 
(Lively  applause  by  the  Majority;  hisses  from  the 
Right.) 

ALLIED  PRESS— FRENCH 

The  Renewal  of  the  Armistice 

Prior  to  the  renewal  of  the  armistice,  the  papers 
were  all  discussing  the  new  state  of  mind  of  Ger- 
many. They  viewed  with  anxiety  the  «new  spirit » 
of  Germany  and  were  practically  unanimous  in 
agreeing  that  the  new  German  Government  had 
learned  nothing  and  had  forgotten  nothing.  The 
Echo  de  Paris,  February  8,  states  that  «it  is  the  old 
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imperialism  which  is  arising  from  the  remains  of  its 
disaster.  It  has  lost  none  of  its  pride  .  .  .  having 
come  out  of  the  war  more  unified  than  ever  and  in 
possession  of  a  state  which  will  organize  economic 
production  with  a  redoubled  efficiency.  Having 
been  compensated  for  its  territorial  losses  by  new 
annexations,  Germany  will  make  use  of  the  legal 
equality  which  the  League  of  Nations  will  confer 
upon  her  in  order  to  escape  the  consequences  of  her 
crimes.)) 

The  Journal,  February  8,  notes  that  «the  old 
regime  lost  the  war,  but  the  new  Germany  does  not 
intend  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  these  faults. 
She  (awaits)  Wilson's  peace  to  which  (she  has  a 
right.)  Is  she  not  giving  to  the  world  the  example 
of  the  first  truly  Socialist  Government?  Always 
Deutschland  iiber  AUes.n 

The  Evenement,  February  9,  establishes  «a  dif- 
ference between  the  Germany  of  November  11,  who 
had  just  suffered  a  whole  series  of  costly  defeats— 
the  last  one  of  which  was  a  disaster — who  was  on 
the  eve  of  a  revolution,  the  consequences  of  which 
she  could  not  appreciate,  and  who  after  over  four 
years  of  war  ardently  desired  peace;  it  is  necessary, 
we  say,  to  establish  a  difference  between  that  Ger- 
many and  the  one  of  today,  who  is  attempting  to 
prove  to  herself  that  she  suffered  no  military  re- 
verses, pretends  to  forget  her  defeats,  who  not  hav- 
ing known  the  sorrows  of  invasion  begins  to  forget 
the  sufferings  of  war,  who  has  succeeded  to  a  great 
extent  in  overcoming  the  period  of  disturbances  and 
in  entering  into  a  regime  of  order. » 

The  Homme  Libre,  February  9,  remarks  that 
«we  no  longer  have  before  us  the  suppliant  Erz- 
berger  of  the  day  after  the  armistice,  but  a  Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau  who  does  not  recognize  his  defeat 
and  who  pretends  to  speak  in  the  name  of  a  com- 
pletely recovered  Germany.  .  .  .  It  is  not  aston- 
ishing that  the  diplomats  of  the  old  German  regime, 
knowing  that  they  can  depend  upon  a  Socialism 
ready  to  sacrifice  all  its  doctrines  in  order  to  col- 
laborate in  the  reconstruction  of  a  greater  Germany, 
should  use,  when  they  address  the  representatives  of 
the  Entente  Powers,  the  insolent  tone  of  the  former 
officials  of  the  Empire.  They  feel  that  nothing  has 
changed  and  they  note  this  all  the  more  by  the  fact 
that  they  themselves  have  not  been  replaced.)) 

In  its  edition  of  February  9,  the  Temps  remarks 
that  ((everybody  notes  the  fact  that  Germany  is  re- 
gaining her  audacity  and  the  signs  which  can  be 
seen  give  an  idea  of  the  hidden  combinations.  The 
German  press  is  openly  speculating  on  dissensions 
among  the  Allies:  read  the  article  in  which  the  Vos- 
sische  Zeitung  complacently  calls  up  the  question  of 
Syria  and  the  naval  program  of  the  United  States. 
The  German  staff  is  becoming  insolent.  Ebert 
threatens  that  he  will  not  sign  a  peace.  The  Assem- 
bly at  Weimar  chooses  as  President  M.  David,  whose 
specialty  consists  in  (proving)  that  Germany  is  not 
responsible  for  the  war.  The  Germans  are  too  meth- 
odical for  these  public  manifestations  not  to  be  ac- 
companied by  secret  intrigues  and  clandestine  prep- 
arations.)) 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  new  state  of 
mind  in  Germany  is  attributed  to  a  certain  extent  to 
the  fact  that  the  terms  of  the  first  armistice  were 
unsatisfactory.  The  main  reason  for  this  change, 
liowever,  is  believed  by  practically  all  the  papers  to 
be  due  to  the  delay  of  the  Peace  Conference  in  set- 
tling the  German  question.  Even  those  papers  which 
favor  the  League  of  Nations  consider  that  the  Con- 


ference might  have  paid  a  little  more  attention  to 
the  situation  in  Germany 

Commenting  on  the  previous  armistice  terms, 
the  Journal,  February  10,  says:  «Did  the  convention 
of  November  11  and  the  following  ones  give  to  the 
first  objective  the  maximum  degree  of  practical  real- 
ization? This  matter  is  open  to  discussion.  It  is  in- 
contestable, nevertheless,  that  Germany  is  in  no  posi- 
tion to  renew  the  war.  What  is  no  less  certain,  un- 
fortunately, is  that  the  second,  and  by  far  the  more 
important  point,  has  not  been  treated  as  it  should. 
By  granting  to  Germany  a  respite  of  several  months 
.  .  .  exactly  the  contrary  has  been  done  of  what 
was  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  her  from  discuss- 
ing the  conditions  of  peace.  The  worst  point  of  all 
is  that  this  initial  error  appears  not  to  have  been 
understood  by  all.» 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  February  7,  believes 
that  «this  evolution  of  a  people,  first  crushed  by  the 
feeling  of  disaster,  is  to  a  great  extent  the  work  of 
the  Allies.  Our  delays,  our  indulgences,  our  com- 
placency have  created  in  our  enemies  the  most  dan- 
gerous state  of  mind.  An  end  must  be  made  of  it. 
Tomorrow  the  Supreme  War  Council  meets  at  Ver- 
sailles in  order  to  discuss  the  third  renewal  of  the 
armistice.  It  must  agree  upon  conditions  which  will 
re-establish  the  situation  and  put  the  Germans  back 
in  their  place. » 

The  Petil  Parisien,  February  5,  notes  that  «the 
delays  of  the  Peace  Congress  are  having  their  effect 
in  Germany.  Profiting  by  the  unstable  regime  of  the 
armistice,  and  making  use  of  the  respite  which  has 
been  allowed  them,  the  ones  who  are  directing  the 
destinies  of  the  conquered  country,  and  who  at  heart 
are  nothing  but  (camouflaged)  imperialists,  are 
raising  up  their  beads  and  taking  an  attitude  which 
will  soon  force  us  to  adopt  more  practical  methods 
if  we  do  not  wish  to  be  outwitted.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  tone  of  the  German  press  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  arrogant,  nor  of  the  military  meas- 
ures taken  against  Poland,  which  are  a  veritable 
challenge  to  the  Allies.  But  now  we  see  Herr  von 
Brockdorff-Rantzau  permitting  himself  to  oppose  to 
our  Commission  at  Spa  an  unacceptable  plea  at  the 
bar  and  attempting  to  treat  with  us  as  an  equal. 
Does  this  individual  believe  that  we  are  at  a  time 
when  we  can  admit  discussion  ?  .  .  .  Herr  von 
Brockdorff-Rantzau  forgets  that  victory  confers 
upon  us  rights  which  he  does  not  possess  himself.)) 
The  Temps,  usually  so  moderate  in  its  expres- 
sions of  opinion,  in  its  edition  of  February  9  remarks 
with  unusual  impatience  that  «the  Conference  of 
Paris  .  .  ■  has  reached  no  decision.  No  German 
frontier  has  vet  been  traced.  Here  is  something 
which  will  encourage  pan-Germanist  propaganda. 
Here  is  something  which  makes  the  renewal  of  the 
armistice  a  more  delicate  matter  every  time.  Do  we 
wish  to  cure  this  evil?  The  remedy  is  very  simple: 
let  us  at  last  dictate  peace. » 

The  only  paper  to  praise  the  methods  adopted 
by  the  Peace  Conference  is  the  Avenir,  February  13: 
«The  Conference  cannot  be  reproached  with  having 
reached  a  decision  lightly.  Its  deliberations,  which 
required  no  less  than  six  meetings,  permitted  an  ex- 
change of  profound  views  during  the  course  of  which 
all  the  various  possible  solutions  were  considered 
and  seriously  discussed.  It  wisely  surrounded  itself 
with  all  authoritative  advice.  It  appealed  to  all  com- 
petent minds  and  it  gave  to  the  Supreme  Command 
of  the  Entente  Forces  ...  a  new  and  precious 
testimony  of  its  confidence.  .  .  .  The  wisdom,  the 
calmness  and  the  intelligence  with  which  the  de- 
bates of  these  last  few  days  were  carried  on,  permit 
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us  to  trust  in  the  Conference  efficiently  to  defend  the 
material  and  moral  interests  of  the  Associated  Na- 
tions. A  few  slight  criticisms  which  we  found  neces- 
sary to  make  since  the  beginning  of  its  meetings  on 
its  methods  of  work  make  it  only  so  much  easier  for 
us  to  recognize  the  great  service  which  it  has  just 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  the  Entente  and  to  the  cause 
of  peace. » 

The  feeling  of  the  papers  was  general  that  in 
order  to  offset  this  « rising  insolence »  of  the  new 
Germany,  very  severe  terms  should  be  imposed  upon 
that  country.  The  Journal  des  Debats,  February  7, 
suggests  that  «it  is  important  to  establish  lines  of 
military  demarcation  which,  without  having  a  final 
character,  will  clearly  denote  the  will  of  the  Allies. 
Thus  for  the  Eastern  frontier:  we  must  demand  the 
withdrawal  of  the  German  troops  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers of  Prussian  Poland,  including  Dantzig  and  East 
Prussia.  The  Allies  themselves  must  occupy  Dantzig 
until  the  fate  of  this  city  is  decided.  In  East  Prussia, 
part  of  which  belongs" to  Poland  and  to  Lithuania, 
Germany  must  be  authorized  to  maintain  only  troops 
for  policing  purposes.  She  must  be  permitted  to  re- 
move neither  war  nor  transport  material.  .  .  . 
She  must  be  forbidden  in  addition  to  cross  the  for- 
mer frontier  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  that  from  now  on  the  National  Assembly  at 
Weimar  should  realize  the  full  extent  of  the  terri- 
torial sacrifices  which  will  finally  be  demanded  from 
her.   Any  uncertainty  on  this  subject  would  be  fatal. 

«Next  come  the  economic  conditions.  There 
are  man}^  of  them.  We  wish  particularly  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  necessity  of  forcing  Germany  to  a  reg- 
ular delivery,  in  addition  to  the  material  decided 
upon  in  November  11,  of  locomotives,  cars,  machin- 
ery, agricultural  instruments,  etc.  Under  existing 
conditions  it  will  take  many  years  to  replace  the  ob- 
jects of  this  sort  which  have  been  destroyed  or  used 
up  since  1914.  Even  after  they  have  been  rebuilt, 
it  will  take  a  long  time  before  our  national  establish- 
ments can  suffice  for  this  need.  Yet  it  is  extremely 
urgent  that  this  replacement  be  effected.  The  most 
practical  means  is  to  oblige  the  German  establish- 
ments which  have  remained  intact  and  which  have 
grown  wealthy  on  our  spoils,  to  manufacture  for  us, 
and  under  our  supervision,  the  material  which  they 
took  or  destroyed. 

«The  Germans  are  already  protesting  that  they 
are  unable  to  deliver  what  was  ordered  on  Novem- 
ber 11.  Let  no  attention  be  paid  to  their  complaints 
and  let  them  feel  the  vigorous  hand!  For  at  least 
three  years  they  lived  at  the  expense  of  Belgium,  of 
France,  of  Russia,  of  Serbia,  of  Rumania.  It  is  now 
their  turn  to  work  for  these  countries  and  to  suffer 
privations  for  them.  They  will  explain  that  they 
are  being  condemned  to  hard  labor.  Well!  Why 
not?» 

The  mildly  Socialist  France  Libre,  February  9, 
urges  the  withdrawal  of  German  troops  from  Po- 
land, the  occupation  by  the  Allies  of  Posen,  the 
now  German  portions  of  Prussian  Silesia  and  East 
Prussia.  It  also  favors  the  occupation  of  Essen  as 
do  nearly  all  the  other  papers. 

Coupled  with  the  comments  on  the  slowness  of 
the  Peace  Conference,  some  of  the  papers,  notably 
Gustave  Herve  in  the  Victoire,  February  10,  more  or 
less  openly  criticise  the  attitude  taken  by  the  dele- 
gates of  the  United  States:  «In  general,  here  in 
France,  we  do  not  care  very  much  for  the  method 
adopted  by  the  Peace  Conference  since  November 
11  under  the  influence  of  the  noble  prophet  from 
Washington.    In  France,  it  seemed  to  practically 


all  of  us  that  the  only  practical  and  rapid  method 
was  to  give  five  delegates  to  Russia,  our  patriotic 
Ally,  as  to  the  great  powers;  to  decide  with  Russia 
present  the  territorial  questions  and  the  questions 
of  indemnity,  and   then    to   send   for   the  Ger- 
mans to  come  and  hear  the  reading  of  our  condi- 
tions.   After  this,  peace  having  been  signed,  each 
one  knowing  what  was  to  be  his,  the  Allies  would 
have  had  plenty  of  leisure  to  discuss  in  a  new  con- 
ference the  bases  for  the  League  of  Nations.  When 
one  has,  as  we  have,  suffered  invasion  for  four  and 
a  half  vears,  when  one  has  seen  the  richest  sections 
of  the  country  thoroughly  and  systematically  devas- 
tated, when  one  has  lost  1,600,000  killed  out  of  a 
population  of  38,000,000,  one  has  the  right  to  be  in 
a  hurry  to  get  to  work  again  and  to  expeditious  pro- 
cedures. 

<(We  may  regret  that  we  have  been  unable  to 
bring  our  great  American  Ally  to  our  way  of  think- 
ing, but  what  can  we  do  about  it?  When  one  has 
Allies,  one  is  not  alone.  When  one  has  profited  by 
the  benefit  of  an  alliance,  one  must  know  how  to  ac- 
cept its  inconveniences  with  good  humor.  Did  not 
the  Russian  Alliance  also  formerly  have  its  incon- 
veniences and  its  thorns?  And  yet  at  the  present 
time,  is  it  not  our  greatest  regret  that  we  have  not 
at  our  side  in  the  Peace  Conference  our  old  Ally  of 
good  and  evil  davs?» 

The  Echo  de  Paris,  February  9,  is  scarcely  less 
moderate  in  its  language  when  it  says  of  the  League 
of  Nations  that  «bad  in  peace,  this  idea  is  absurd  in 
the  armistice  which  is  still  a  state  of  war.» 

That  Germany  places  great  hope  in  breeding 
dissensions  among  the  Allies  and  at  the  same  time 
in  trying  to  flatter  America  in  order  to  arouse  her 
pity,  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  papers,  notably 
i  the  Radical,  which  says  in  its  edition  of  February  18 : 
((From  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Empire,  and 
j  among  the  neutrals,  the  watchword  is  as  follows: 
Praise  the  greatness  of  the  United  States,  their  gen- 
!  erosity,  their  disinterestedness  and  also  their  desire 
I  to  return  to  business;  on  the  other  hand,  disparage 
|  the  Allies,  call  attention  to  their  appetites  and  their 
desires  for  revenge.    This  argument,  however,  is 
really  too  silly.    To  recall  to  the  /Americans  the 
services  rendered  between  1862  and  1865,  services 
I  incidentally  which  may  be  contested,  to  demand 
!  from  them  similar  assistance  by  showing  them  in- 
!  sistently  that  this  would  be  a  good  commercial 
j  transaction  for  them,  is  truly  addressing  to  our 
friend  a  gratuitous  insult.    However  anxious  the 
i  American  citizens  may  be  to  see  a  normal  state  ot 
j  affairs  re-established,  as  well  as  economic  relations, 
we  have  not  yet  lost  the  memory  of  the  actions  of 
i  the  German  Government  in  1915,  1916  and  1917. » 

When  on  February  12  it  became  known  that  the 
i  new  armistice  terms  had  been  decided  upon,  there 
!  was  a  general  expression  of  satisfaction,  both  at  the 
fact  that  a  decision  had  been  reached  and  at  the  fact 
that  President  Wilson  had  agreed  to  the  terms.  The 
Gaulois,  February  13,  expresses  itself  as  follows: 
«The  deliberations  of  the  Interallied  Supreme  War 
Council  arrived  yesterday  evening  at  a  solution 
which  should  make  us  doubly  satisfied.  They  prove 
indeed  a  complete  agreement  among  the  Allies  on 
a  capital  question;  they  finally  reassure  us  on  the 
attitude  which  they  have  unanimously  agreed  to 
adopt  toward  Germany  and  this  attitude  .  .  . 
relieves  our  anxiety  and  corresponds  to  the  opinion 
which  we  have  strongly  and  unceasingly  supported. 

.  .  The  Allies  have  adopted  the  only  method 
compatible  with  their  dignity  and  their  interests. 
The  unfortunate  period  of  misunderstandings  has 
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come  to  a  close:  Germany  must  give  us  satisfac- 
tion or  suff  er  a  new  invasion.  I  do  not  believe  that 
she  will  hesitate  long.  She  will  hesitate  all  the  less 
when  she  knows  that  President  Wilson  has  formally 
approved  the  French  method  and  that  he  showed 
by  the  wise  remarks  which  he  presented  during  the 
deliberations  that  his  policies  could  be  both  far- 
seeing  and  energetic.  This  is  the  homage  which 
his  colleagues  of  the  Council  of  Ten  grant  him  un- 
reservedly." 

Pertinax,  writing  in  the  Echo  cle  Paris,  Febru- 
ary 14,  notes  that  there  must  be  «a  compromise  be- 
tween the  demands  of  France  and  of  America. 
Therefore  it  is  England  which  furnished  the  ma- 
jority of  the  formulae.  A  compromise  is  obtained 
by  annulling  or  by  adding  contrary  claims.  It  is  by 
means  of  addition  that  the  present  case  was  de- 
cided. The  French  Government  demanded  that  use 
should  be  made  of  the  ultimatum,  of  the  language 
of  command.  It  insisted  that  the  stipulations 
already  in  force  should  be  made  more  severe.  On 
the  other  hand,  America  was  inclined  to  consider 
the  existing  armistice  as  a  sort  of  contract  which  one 
of  the  parties  alone  can  not  immediately  modify. 
Anxious  to  rid  herself  of  the  food  and  industrial 
supplies  accumulated,  and  for  parts  of  which  she 
guaranteed  minimum  prices  to  the  producers,  she 
requested  the  relaxation,  if  not  the  total  abolition, 
of  the  blockade.  The  new  method  gives  a  share  to 
all  of  these  points  of  view,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  aims  to  give  a  certain  cohesion  to  the  whole.)) 

Gustave  Herve  in  the  Victoire,  February  14, 
thanks  «our  American  friends  and  their  mouth- 
piece, President  Wilson,  for  having  agreed  to  the 
French  point  of  view  in  this  serious  question  of  the 
armistice,  in  which  they  were  perfectly  excusable 
for  seeing  things  from  an  angle  quite  different  from 
our  own.  Indeed,  we  cannot  expect  our  friends 
from  America  to  feel  as  we  do  the  danger  which 
there  would  be  in  permitting  Germany  to  recover 
and  once  more  to  become  arrogant  before  she  has 
expiated  her  fault.  They  are  so  far  away  from  our 
old  Europe,  they  have  suffered  relatively  so  little 
from  the  war  that  we  can  understand  their  feeling 
of  mercy  for  the  Germans,  were  it  only  through  con- 
sideration for  their  numerous  citizens  of  German 
origin  or  from  a  vague  feeling  of  svmpathy  as  re- 
publican's and  democrats  for  the  new  German  Re- 
public. As  for  President  Wilson — who  does  not  un- 
derstand the  nobility  of  his  humanitarian  idealism 
and  of  his  evangelic  mind?  .  .  .  Our  friends 
from  America  and  the  President  of  their  great  re- 
public made  at  the  proper  time  the  effort  of  imagi- 
nation necessary  to  understand  our  special  situa- 
tion, and  they  have  the  generosity  and  the  far- 
sightedness to  recognize  that  in  a  question  such  as 
that  of  the  armistice,  France  should  have  the  pre- 
ponderant voice.  Thanks  be  rendered  to  them  for 
this!» 

Before  the  official  publication  of  the  new  armis- 
tice  terms  a  new  element  was  injected  into  the  dis- 
cussion. On  February  14  Count  von  Brockdorff- 
Rantzau  delivered  a  speech  at  Weimar  (see  Press 
Review,  February  27),  which  gave  rise  to  consider- 
able comment  in  the  Paris  papers.  In  this  speech 
(the  Heure,  February  15)  the  German  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  stated  that  he  adheres  to  President 
Wilson's  terms  ((according  to  which  no  war  indem- 
nity is  to  be  paid  to  the  conqueror  nor  any  territory 
ceded  to  him."  He  objected  to  any  attempt  to  force 
Germany  to  become  a  member  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions  without  colonies  or  a  commercial  fleet.  He 


also  demanded  the  incorporation  of  German-speak- 
ing Austria  in  the  German  Empire.  Two  points, 
however,  which  particularly  offended  the  Paris 
papers  were:  First,  his  objection  to  the  French  pro- 
gram in  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  second,  his  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  Allies  owed  this  victory  not  so 
much  to  military  as  to  economic  superiority,  and 
that  therefore  the  peace  should  be  not  only  a  poli- 
tical but  an  economic  peace. 

The  Heure,  February  IB,  comments  as  follows 
on  this  speech:  ((Certainly  Germany  could  not  be 
expected  to  digest  her  defeat  with  satisfaction.  It 
was  to  be  expected  also  that  she  would  seek  to  ob- 
tain from  the  events  the  best  result  for  her  interests 
and  for  her  future.  Count  von  Broekdorft'-Rant- 
zau's  speech  throws  an  interesting  light  on  her  state 
of  mind  concerning  these  two  points.  While  recog- 
nizing defeat  and  the  necessity  for  suffering  the 
consequences  of  this  defeat,  he  attempted  to  de- 
nature its  character  and  force.  He  claims  that  the 
victory  of  the  Allies  was  not  a  military  victory;  that 
it  was  due  solely  to  the  economic  factors  which  they 
brought  into  play.  This  is  eliminating  from  history 
the  events  of  1918  a  little  too  rapidly.  .  .  .  Count 
von  Brockdorff'-Rantzau  at  heart  has  no  illusions  on 
the  value  of  the  points  which  he  is  attempting  to 
prove.  He  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  victory  of 
the  Entente  necessarily  entails  the  renunciation  of 
the  political  aims  of  old  Germany.  He  considers  as 
possible  a  simultaneous  limitation  of  armaments; 
but  with  a  spirit  of  chicanery  which  should  not  sur- 
prise us,  he  wishes  to  draw  strange  consequences 
from  the  Wilsonian  principles.  He  retains  those 
which  are  favorable  to  his  cause,  he  easily  forgets 
the  others.» 

The  Lanterne,  February  17,  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks:  ((Decidedly  nothing  has  changed;  the 
same  people  are  kept  in  power  and  affairs  continue 
as  usual.  Count  von  Brockdorff'-Rantzau,  a  dignitary 
of  the  fallen  Emperor,  remains  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  Republican  Empire.  The  speech  delivered  by  this 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  a  conquered  country 
was  such  that  President  Ebert  considered  it  dan- 
gerous to  the  renewal  of  the  armistice  and  had  its 
virulence  attenuated  in  the  official  publications. 

Herr  von  Brockdorff'-Rantzau  may  declare 
at  Weimar  that  the  defeat  of  the  Boches  was  not  a 
military  defeat.  He  is  joking.  If  there  had  been  any 
possibility  for  the  Germans  to  escape  disaster  on 
the  battlefields  of  France  and  Belgium,  they  would 
not  have  accepted  the  occupation  of  the  western  part 
of  their  country.  They  are  therefore  beaten;  the 
manner  matters  not.  'They  cannot  continue  any 
longer  an  impossible  bluff." 

"  The  Temps,  February  17,  states  that  «the  speech 
of  this  Imperial  and  Republican  Secretary  of  State 
is  a  plea  which  ends  in  an  offer,  but  the  offer  is  not 
addressed  to  the  same  public  as  the  plea.  It  is  for 
the  Paris  Conference  that  Count  von  Brockdorff'- 
Rantzau  pleaded.  His  argumentation  is  very  simple. 
He  explains  that  since  Germany  is  conquered  she 
has  a  right  to  benefit  by  these  generous  principles 
which  triumphed  over  her.  Thus  the  war  becomes 
for  the  Germans  an  inactive  operation  which  may 
be  resumed  at  the  first  opportunity.  As  conquerors, 
they  would  apply  their  own  system  and  they  would 
be  the  masters  of  the  world.  As  conquered,  they 
invoke  our  ideal  and  they  enter,  headed  by  a  band, 
into  the  League  of  Nations." 

Finally  on  February  18,  the  following  official 
terms  for  the  renewal  of  the  armistice  were  pub- 
lished in  the  papers: 

«1.    The  Germans  must  renounce  immediately 
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every  offensive  operation  against  Poland  in  the 
region  of  Posen  or  in  any  other  region.  To  this  end 
it  is  forbidden  their  troops  to  pass  the  line  of  the 
former  frontier  of  East  Prussia  and  West  Prussia 
with  Russia  up  to  Luisenfeld;  then,  starting  at  that 
point,  the  line,  west  of  Luisenfeld,  west  of  Gross- 
Neudorff,  south  of  Brzoze,  north  of  Sehubin,  north 
of  Exin,  south  of  Samoczin,  south  of  Chodzienzen, 
north  of  Czarnikow,  west  of  Mialla,  west  of  Birn- 
baum,  west  of  Bentsehen,  west  of  Vollstein,  north 
of  Lissa,  north  of  Rawiez,  south  of  Krotoszin,  west 
of  Adelnau,  west  of  Schildberg,  north  of  Vierruehov, 
thence  along  the  frontier  of  Silesia. 

«2.  The  armistice  of  November  11,  prolonged 
by  the  convention  of  December  13,  1918,  and  Jan- 
uary 16,  1919,  up  to  February  17,  1919,  is  prolonged 
anew  for  a  brief  period,  without  date  of  expiration, 
to  which  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  reserve 
the  right  to  bring  an  end  on  three  days'  notice. 

«3.  The  execution  of  the  clauses  of  the  conven- 
tion of  November  11,  1918,  and  of  the  additional 
conventions  of  December  13.  1918,  and  January  16, 
1919,  not  fully  carried  out,  will  be  followed  and 
carried  out  during  the  prolongation  of  the  armistice 
according  to  the  detailed  conditions  fixed  by  the 
Permanent  Armistice  Commission  on  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Allied  High  Commander.» 

Before  the  new  armistice  terms  were  signed, 
protests  were  made  by  various  members  of  the  Ger- 
man Government,  and  von  Brockdorff-Rantzau 
offered  his  resignation,  which,  however,  he  imme- 
diately reconsidered. 

The  Homme  Libre,  February  18,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing stinging  comment  on  Erzberger' s  protest: 
«At  the  same  time  that  he  was  signing,  Erzberger 
indeed  was  protesting.  This  is  according  to  his 
habit,  and  we  are  accustomed  to  it.  This  time,  how- 
ever, he  improved  upon  himself :  his  bargaining  and 
his  machiavellianism  are  cynical.  For  this  high 
plenipotentiary  of  the  pillagers  of  Belgium  and  the 
robbers  of  Northern  France,  all  the  guarantees 
which  the  Allies  demand  against  a  possible  viola- 
tion of  a  peace  gained  at  such  expense,  are  only 
greedy  spoliations:  disarmament  and  restitution  are 
only  so  many  billions  of  fines  imposed  upon  Ger- 
many in  order  to  enrich  her  conquerors. 

«And,  naturally,  the  crumbling  of  Germany 
leads  her  straight  into  Bolshevism.  Let  us  beware: 
here  is  the  bogeyman.  If  this  is  not  sufficient  to 
frighten  us,  the  machiavellianism  of  the  cunning 
plenipotentiary  has  another  trick  up  his  sleeve:  the 
threat  of  division.  He  dares  to  remind  America 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  she  contracted 
a  debt  of  gratitude  toward  Germany — and  he  pro- 
poses to  her  as  (a  good  business  deaf  to  take  up, 
against  the  other  Allies,  the  defense  of  those  respon- 
sible for  the  war.  And  so  we  are  warned:  all  meth- 
ods are  being  used  in  an  attempt  to  put  Germany 
once  more  in  a  position  to  extricate  herself  without 
too  heavy  losses  from  (hen  war  and  to  prepare  the 
next  one.» 

The  Victoire,  February  18,  sees  one  justifiable 
point  in  the  German  protests.  It  is  «the  delay  in 
having  them  sign  the  peace  of  preliminaries,  which 
alone  can  actually  bring  the  state  of  war  to  an  end.» 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  February  19,  expresses 
no  sympathy  for  the  lamentations  of  Erzberger  and 
Scheidemann.  «Indeed  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
Weimar  Government  to  protest.  Herr  Erzberger 
delivered  to  Marshal  Foch  an  immense  memoran- 
dum of  protests  to  which  was  added  a  statement 
written  by  Scheidemann  to  the  same  effect.  All 


these  words  can  be  boiled  down  to  the  following 
ideas:  poor  Germany  is  suffering.  She  is  threatened 
by  the  Poles  and  she  is  unable  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
which  are  imposed  upon  her.  She  demands  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Wilsonian  principles  and  a  peace  of 
reconciliation.  Marshal  Foch  merely  answered  thai 
President  Wilson  had  participated  in  the  discussion 
of  the  armistice  terms.    He  had  nothing  else  to  say. 

«But  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  must 
find  the  means  to  force  through  the  German  skulls 
certain  essential  ideas  which  are  still  foreign  to 
them.  Erzberger  and  the  Weimar  officials  enum- 
erate with  groans  the  billions  which  arc  represented 
by  the  material  which  has  already  been  delivered 
They  appear  to  be  astounded  at  the  total.  This,  how- 
ever, is  merely  an  infinitesimal  part  of  what  has  been 
taken  from  us.  The  Germans  consider  as  their  own 
property  everything  that  they  have  stolen  from  us. 
and  now  that  they  are  ordered  to  restore  this,  they 
exclaim  that  they  are  being  despoiled,  ruined, 
starved.  Erzberger  urges  us  to  abandon  our  (poli- 
cies of  brutal  exploitation  and  of  force.)  (Remem- 
ber,) he  says,  (that  in  the  life  of  nations  as  in  private 
life,  the  policy  of  force  must  be  brutally  expiated.' 
What  a  fine  apostle!  At  the  present  time  our  (ex- 
ploitation) consists  in  having  restored  to  us  a  small 
portion  of  our  property.  Marshal  Foch  might  in- 
vite Herr  Erzberger  to  visit  our  devastated  regions 
and  to  estimate  the  number  of  billions  of  damage 
caused  there.    Herr  Erzberger  would  then  be  dis- 

j  mayed,  not  at  the  value  of  the  amount  which  Ger- 
many has  already  returned,  but  at  what  there  re- 
mains for  her  to  return  or  to  replace.)) 

The  new  armistice  terms  were  not  received  with 
much  enthusiasm  by  the  Paris  papers.    The  Homme 

\  Libre,  February  18,  sounds  the  keynote  of  the  criti- 
cisms when  it  remarks  with  a  certain  feeling  of  dis- 

[  appointment:  ((Nothing  on  demobilization  and  dis- 
armament; nothing  on  the  occupation  of  new  terri- 
tories, notably  of  Essen;  nothing  on  a  payment  on 

|  account.)) 

The  same  opinion  is  voiced  by  the  Oeavre,  Feb- 
ruary 18:  «The  new  terms  of  the  armistice  imposed 
upon  Germany  arouse  a  lively  protest  on  the  part  of 
her  leaders;  I  do  not  dare  to  state  that  they  will  not 
provoke,  on  the  other  hand,  a  feeling  of  bitter  de- 
ception among  some  of  us.  Once  more,  why  do  we 
not  demand  of  this  Power  complete  demobilization 
such  as  was  demanded  of  Austria,  of  Bulgaria  and 
of  Turkey  ?  Why  was  the  idea  of  occupying  Essen 
abandoned?)) 

The  Temps,  February  19,  which  believes  that 
«the  peace  preliminaries  could  have  been  signed  as 
early  as  the  second  week  in  November))  is  no  more 
satisfied  than  the  other  papers.  It  objects  to  the 
!  fact  that  Germany  can  still  ('bargain  with  the  Bel- 
gians »  and  that  the  question  of  demobilization  was 
not  taken  up.  Nor  is  this  paper  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  Polish  question  has  been  con- 
sidered. Concerning  this  it  says:  «In  signing  the 
new  armistice,  does  Germany  abandon  tall  the  ter- 
ritories inhabited  by  an  undisputably  Polish  popu- 
lation) as  is  demanded  in  President  Wilson's  13th 
Point  ?  No.  She  undertakes  merely  not  to  attempt 
to  reconquer  the  portion  of  Posen  where  the  in- 
habitants revolted  against  her,  and  where,  as  the 
Berlin  papers  themselves  admit,  the  Prussian  troop:; 
recruited  in  the  districts  of  Polish  nationality 
marched  against  Germany  still  dressed  in  the  Ger- 
man uniform. 

«The  new  armistice  therefore  draws  a  line  ot 
demarcation  between  the  Poles  and  the  Germans. 
But  let  this  line  be  compared  with  the  one  which 
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was  fixed  before  the  w  ar  under  the  regime  of  Prus- 
sian absolutism  and  the  anti-Polish  laws  by  uni- 
versal suffrage  at  each  renewal  of  the  Reichstag. 
In  West  Prussia  and  in  Silesia  there  are  districts 
which  regularly  elected  Polish  delegates.  Why  are 
they  not  included  in  the  zone  which  the  Germans 
must  agree  to  respect?  Will  not  the  German  au- 
thority feverishly  make  use  of  this  to  Germanize 
these  regions  in  order  that  they  may  be  left  to  the 
Prussian  State  when  the  treaty  of  peace  is  drawn 
up?    Will  not  the  Poles,  thus  threatened  with  Ger- 


manization,  be  tempted  to  revolt  as  did  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Posen?    Is  sanctioning  emancipation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  maintaining  oppression  on  the  other 
!  hand,  a  method  to  insure  ealm?» 

Only  one  point  in  the  armistice  terms  is  greeted 
with  favor  by  practically  all  the  papers,  and  that  is 
the  second  one,  which  permits  the  Allies  to  bring  the 
armistice  to  an  end  on  three  days'  notice.  As  tin- 
Petit  Journal,  February  18.  says:  « With  this  sword 
i  of  Damocles  suspended  over  their  head,  the  Ger- 
S  mans  have  only  to  behave,  and  we  may  rest  assured 
that  they  will.)) 
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President  Wilson's  Boston  Speech 

The  reaction  of  the  French  press  to  President 
Wilson's  speech  at  Boston  on  February  24  is  par- 
ticularly striking.  All  the  important,  and  many  of 
the  unimportant  papers  print  the  entire  speech,  and 
make  it  the  subject  of  editorial  comment. 

During  the  months  which  elapsed  between  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  and  the  publication  of  the 
draft  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  it 
was  evident  that  an  important  section  of  French 
opinion  regarded  Mr.  Wilson  with  a  feeling  in  which 
were  present  both  fear  and  distrust.  The  very  gen- 
erality and  vagueness  of  the  President's  declared 
principles  contributed  to  the  common  uneasiness. 
Possibly  these  qualities  themselves  led  the  press  to 
interpret  the  principles  in  a  manner  far  from  the 
intentions  of  their  author.  But,  however  that  may 
be,  the  fact  remains  that,  while  Socialist  papers 
which  had  opposed  the  war  hailed  President  Wil- 
son with  fulsome  praise,  the  Radical  sheets  were 
less  enthusiastic,  the  bourgeois  republican  journals 
were  polite  but  sceptical,  and  the  conservative  and 
Royalist  papers  were  openly  hostile  and  even  bit- 
ter. It  should  be  noted  that  the  Echo  de  Paris,  the 
Journal  and  the  Matin  went  so  far  as  to  give  special 
prominence  to  despatches  from  the  United  States 
indicating  strong  American  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  names  of  Poindexter,  Borah  and  Reed 
are  well  known  to  their  readers. 

Then  came  the  publication  of  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  containing  marks  of  British 
influence  but  wholeheartedly  proposed  and  enthusi- 
astically supported  by  President  Wilson. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  nature  of  the 
Covenant  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  conservative 
Frenchmen.  Instead  of  an  ambitious  super-state  in* 
which  all  nations  great  and  small  would  play  an 
equal  role  and  in  which  Germany  would  have  a 
free  hand,  the  League  bids  fair  to  be  a  crystalliza- 
tion of  the  existing  Alliance  or  Association — not 
openly  directed  against  Germany,  of  course,  but 
none  the  less  prepared  to  curb  her  appetites.  Little 
wonder  that  the  Echo  has  been  less  inclined  to  slur 
the  «ideologist»;  little  wonder  that  the  Temps  has 
shelved  its  formal  approval  and  adopted  the  strong 
language  of  advocacy. 

Meantime  the  true  nature  and  purposes  of  the 
opposition  to  the  President  in  Washington  have  be- 
come more  apparent.  Poindexter,  Borah  and  Reed, 
according  to  the  despatches  published  in  the  Paris 
press,  appear  to  oppose  not  this  particular  League 
of  Nations  but  all  Leagues  and  all  alliances  and 
agreements. 

Now  if  there  is  one  fundamental  principle  of 
French  policy  today  it  is  this :  that  France  must  pre- 
serve and  strengthen  the  existing  alliance — she  can- 
not stand  alone  in  western  Europe.  It  is  precisely 
and  only  through  the  proposed  League  of  Nations 
that  this  policy  can  hope  to  succeed.  And  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  speech  at  Boston  is  the  strongest  and 
cleverest  appeal  to  the  pride  and  honor  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  support  this  League  that  could  well' 
be  imagined. 
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Accordingly  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  tre- 
mendous applause  and  approval  with  which  the 
President's  words  are  received  by  republican 
France.  It  is  easy  to  understand  both  why  this  ap- 
plause is  loudest  in  the  Temps  and  why  it  is  prac- 
tically inaudible  in  the  «un-national»  (if  one  may 
use  the  term)  Socialist  papers.  And  the  applause  is 
the  more  remarkable  because,  after  all.  President 
Wilson's  speech  contains  a  great  amount  of  ex- 
tremely enthusiastic  praise  of  America— it  is  al- 
most an  exaltation  of  America  as  a  nation  nobler, 
better,  holier  than  all  others — and  such  praise  could 
hardly  fail  to  prick  the  sensitive  side  of  the  French 
nature.  For  the  French,  by  tradition  and  history, 
and  by  their  most  recent  sacrifices,  have  some  justi- 
fication for  considering  themselves  «crusaders»,— 
soldiers  of  religion  and  of  liberty.  Peter  the  Her- 
mit preached  first  at  Clermont;  St.  Louis  reigned  at 
Paris  and  died  in  Africa;  1,400,000  Frenchmen  per- 
ished during  the  years  1914-1918. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  great  weight  ot  French  opinion  is  now  be- 
hind President  Wilson  and  his  program  for  the 
League  of  Nations  as  ii  has  never  been  before.  The 
defeat  of  his  policy  by  the  American  Senate  would 
be  regarded  as  a  disaster. 

The  Temps  discussed  the  political  situation  in 
America  and  President  Wilson's  speech  in  two  long 
articles  on  February  26  and  27.  The  first  opened 
with  the  remark:  « After  a  rough  crossing.  President 
Wilson  debarked  yesterday  in  the  United  States  and 
found  there  another  tempest  raging.  He  brought 
with  him  the  proposed  Covenant  on  which  is  to  be 
founded  the  League  of  Nations;  and  he  has  noted 
the  violent  campaign  being  conducted  against  it. 
The  Senate  has  already  opened  debate  on  the  Cov- 
enant, which,  however,  has  not  yet  been  submitted 
to  it.  Bitter  philippics  have  been  heard.  Senator 
Reed,  who  is  of  the  same  party  as  Mr.  Wilson,  re- 
proached the  American  Government  for  spending 
its  time  in  framing  a  perpetual  peace  instead  of 
bringing  back  rapidly  the  troops  which  were  sent 
to  Europe.  Senator  Poindexter,  in  a  three-hour 
speech,  maintained  that  the  League  of  Nations  is  in- 
compatible with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  American  nation  is  in  danger  of 
losing,  through  the  League,  its  independence.  Sen- 
ator Borah  declared  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  in 
peril.  These  demands  were  made  before  a  Senate 
in  which  the  Democratic  Party  is  in  the  majority. 
But  in  a  week,  (on  March  4),  the  terms  of  about  one- 
third  of  the  present  senators  expire.  If  the  Presi- 
dent calls  a  new  session,  he  will  see  enter  the  Senate 
numerous  senators  of  the  opposition  who  were 
elected  in  November  last,  and  he  will  have  to  deal 
with  a  body  in  which  the  majority  will  rest  with  his 
political  opponents.  His  situation  therefore  is  not 
free  from  anxiety.  He  has  not  sought  to  evade  the 
difficulties. 

«With  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United  States 
we  are  in  no  way  concerned.  We  do  not  seek  to 
know  whether  the  campaign  being  conducted  there 
against  the  League  of  Nations  really  aims  at  the 
proposed  Covenant  published  in  Paris,  or  whether 
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that  Covenant  serves  only  as  the  pretext  for  a  strug- 
gle between  political  parties.  What  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remark  is  simply  this:  viewed  from  our 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  place 
where  the  World  War  arose  and  where  may  arise 
the  worst  conflicts  of  the  future,  the  League  of  Na- 
tions appears  a  necessity  of  a  universal  nature 
against  which  no  consideration  of  party  should  pre- 
vail. <> 

After  noting  the  probable  need  for  future  modi- 
fication of  the  present  solutions  of  international 
problems,  and  adverting  to  the  necessity  for  inter- 
national co-operation  in  industrial  and  economic 
problems,  the  Temps  continued:  «Such,  among  oth- 
ers, are  reasons  which  appear  to  us  irrefutable  and 
which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  are  contrary  neither 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  nor  to  the  recommendations 
of  George  Washington.  They  strike  us  in  fact  as 
being  particularly  in  conformity  with  American 
tradition,  which  consists  in  starting  with  an  ideal- 
istic principle  and  boldly  adopting  every  necessary 
innovation,  even  the  most  vigorous,  to  the  end 
that  the  principle  shall  triumph  in  reality.  The  na- 
tions wish  peace,  peace  among  themselves  and  in 
themselves.  It  must  be  assured  to  them.  The  League 
of  Nations  is  its  indispensable  instrument.))  (This 
last  phrase  is  almost  a  literal  quotation  from  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  speech  in  New  York  on  September  27, 
1918.)  «We  wish  and  we  confidently  expect  that 
American  opinion  may  ratify,  with  reservation  as  to 
details  which  may  be  changed  in  the  final  discussion, 
the  proposed  Covenant  carried  by  President  Wil- 
son.)) 

To  the  assertion  that  the  League  will  impose 
new  responsibilities  on  the  United  States,  the  Temps 
replied  that  this  was  true  only  in  appearance.  «In 
reality  it  merely  gives  concrete  form  to  an  obligation 
which  is  already  imposed  on  the  United  States.  The 
formation  of  the  League  will  in  effect  reduce  the 
burdens  of  that  obligation.))  In  this  connection,  the 
Temps  reminds  its  readers  that  the  proper  way  to 
lighten  this  obligation  is  to  settle  the  German  ques- 
tion «so  as  to  guarantee  effectively  the  peace.  This 
result  will  not  be  attained,  whatever  may  be  done,  if 
the  Prussian  State  is  left  intact. » 

The  Temps  article  of  February  27  analyzed  the 
President's  speech  and  repeated  the  ardent  advocacy 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  explained  the  mean- 
ing of  the  speech  thus:  «It  is  to  the  pride  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens that  President  Wilson  has  addressed 
himself,  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  enter  the 
League  of  Nations  and  to  participate  in  that  solid 
guarantee  of  peace.  His  discourse  can  be  summed 
up  in  two  words:  noblesse  oblige.  He  exalts  the  role 
which  America  has  played  in  the  war  and  he  vaunts 
the  prestige  which  she  has  acquired,  but  all  these 
eulogies  end  in  the  declaration  of  a  duty:  (Do  you 
understand  now,,  he  said  to  his  audience  in  Boston, 
that  ibis  confidence  won  by  us  throughout  the  world 
imposes  on  us  a  charge?.'  The  charge  of  remain- 
ing with  the  guardians  of  justice. 

»In  the  interest  of  all  nations  who  wish  to  live 
free  and  independent,  it  must  be  hoped  that  this 
language  will  persuade  the  Americans.  If  the 
1'nited  Stales  relurned  to  isolation,  that  would  be  an 
early  revenge  for  the  Prussian  conception  of  the 
world  which  William  II  proclaimed  in  his  speech  of 
June  15  last:  dhe  adjustments  of  the  present  peace,) 
Mr.  Wilson  said,  .cannot  last  a  generation  if  they 
are  not  guaranteed  by  the  united  force  of  the  civil- 
ized world..  Now  that  the  President  has  placed 
the  question  so  clearly  before  his  fellow-citizens,  the 


answer  cannot  be  escaped.  If  the  American  people 
accepts  the  League  of  Nations  with  all  the  obliga- 
tions which  the  Covenant  contains  or  foresees,  every 
one  will  think  that  peace  is  assured  for  a  long  time 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  will  become  so  much 
easier.  If,  on  the  contrary,  American  opinion  should 
seem  to  hesitate,  the  obstacles  and  the  risks  would 
increase  on  all  sides.  .  .  .  Those  who  are  now 
conducting  the  most  violent  campaigns  against  Mr. 
Wilson's  program  in  the  United  States,  are  not  parti- 
sans of  a  more  real  and  more  closely  bound  League 
of  Nations,  but  they  are  the  opponents  of  every 
League  of  Nations,  of  every  permanent  association 
between  America  and  the  free  peoples  of  Europe. 
We  should  be  very  naive  if,  on  the  pretext  that  the 
Wrilsonian  ideas  do  not  satisfy  us  and  that  we  claim 
still  more,  we  were  to  furnish  arguments  to  those 
Americans  who  wish  to  concede  us  nothing  at  all.» 

After  referring  to  the  delays  in  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  the  Temps  returned  to  its  closing  theme  of 
the  preceding  day:  «The  principal  problem  is  the 
problem  of  Germany,  and  that  must  be  settled  a  I 
once.» 

Auguste  Gauvain  in  the  Journal  des  Debats. 
February  27,  echoed  the  words  of  the  Temps :  «The 
League  of  Nations  is  indispensable  and  those  who 

ridicule  it  are  mocking  the  whole  world  

Now  that  the  powers  of  prey  are  struck  down. 
America  is  under  the  duty  of  completing  the  work 
that  has  been  begun.  If  she  were  to  stop  in  her  en- 
terprise for  the  emancipation  of  the  world,  if  she 
were  to  withdraw  before  the  task  which  is  incum- 
bent upon  he  r,  in  the  face  of  the  appeals  which  the 
emancipated  peoples  are  addressing  to  her,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  Aer  never  to  have  entered  into 
the  campaign.  .  ,  The  opponents  of  President 
Wilson  will  act  more  wisely  by  attempting  to  per- 
fect his  work  than  by  trying  to  destroy  it. » 

Geraud,  who,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Pertinax, 
has  aimed  so  many  sharp  arrows  at  President  Wil- 
son in  the  columns  of  the  Echo  de  Paris,  can  hardly 
be  accused  of  being  an  idealist.  But  on  February 
26  he  came  out  flatly  against  those  American  Sena- 
tors who  are  attacking  the  whole  idea  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  ((Their  position  is  indefensible  and  very 
regrettable.  It  is  not  the  League  of  Nations,  but 
rather  the  form  of  the  League,  which  can  be  debated. 
If  the  League  is  cast  aside,  American  opinion  will 
not  play  that  valuable  role  which  is  expected  of  it.  » 

The  conservative  Figaro,  February  26,  quoted 
those  words  of  Mr.  Wilson  in  which  he  declared  thai 
a  treaty  without  the  united  force  of  the  world  be- 
hind it  would  be  «a  modern  scrap  of  paper, »  and 
characterized  them  as  expressing  «the  fine  and  dur- 
able part  of  the  Wilsonian  work.» 

Although  the  Royalist  Action  Francaise  is  in- 
clined to  negative  some  of  President  Wilson's  state- 
ments as  to  the  contribution  in  ideals  given  by  the 
American  soldiers  to  the  soldiers  of  Europe,  its 
more  moderate  fellow,  the  Gaulois,  February  27, 
recognized  that  the  President's  words  were  uttered 
for  a  purpose:  «If  he  has  exalted  the  magnificent 
effort  which  his  country  has  just  accomplished  to 
snve  humanity,  if  he  has  defined  the  nobility  and 
the  splendor  of  the  role  which  his  country  has  played 
during  the  last  year  of  the  war,  it  is  the  better  to 
show  her  the  moral  obligations  which  she  has  con- 
tracted with  regard  to  the  world.  ...  It  is  to- 
dav  very  evident  that  a  treaty  of  peace  which  does 
not  rest  on  world  guarantees  will  be  but  a  scrap  of 
paper.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson  has  opened  a  new  road, 
he  has  widened  our  horizons;  his  plan  is  not  perfect, 
and  doubtless  he  will  himself  ask  suggestions  for 
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improvements.  But  though  it  does  not  give  cer- 
tainty to  the  future,  it  gives  at  least  hope,  and  hope 
is  life.» 

M.  Clemenceau's  Homme  Libre,  February  26, 
characterized  the  Boston  speech  as  «at  once  skillful 
and  inspiring.))  The  words  of  praise  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  of  the  American  soldiers  were  de- 
scribed as  «among  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
profoundly  felt  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  ever  uttered. 
They  form  a  sort  of  Scriptural  but  very  reasonable 
prophecy  of  a  new  era.  .  .  .  But  America  should 
not  forget  that  this  new  age  is  possible  only  if  she 
continues  to  the  end  in  her  great  role  of  'the  friend 
of  humanity.)  »  It  is  in  this  role  that  she  has  won 
affection  and  prestige.  «A  real  force  emanates  from 
President  Wilson:  the  force  of  a  very  clear  will  put 
at  the  service  of  the  no  less  clear  aspirations  of  de- 
mocracy eager  for  peace  and  progress.  The  League 
of  Nations  which  that  force  intends  to  create  has  al- 
ready conquered  its  most  stubborn  opponents  among 
us.  It  will  have  no  more  difficulty  in  conquering 
American  opposition,  if  Mr.  Wilson  continues  to  use 
that  force  as  he  has  at  Boston.)) 

((President  Wilson  was  a  prophet  in  France,)) 
wrote  the  Rappel,  February  26,  «but  now  he  is  in  his 
own  country  and  the  proverb  holds  true,  even  in 
America.  The  Covenant  which  he  elaborated  at 
Paris  has  become  in  the  United  States  the  stake  of 
factions.  .  .  .  The  honorable  Senators  Poindex- 
ter,  Borah  and  Reed  have  literally  fulminated,  the 
last,  above  all,  who  doubtless  owes  it  to  his  name  to 
(go  it  a  bit  strongs  »  For  the  Lanterne,  February 
26,  President  Wilson  is  a  man  above  parties,  «the 
man  of  justice  and  of  right.  .  .  .  The  Boston 
speech  is  a  noble  answer  to  the  mockers,  to  the 
sowers  of  distrust  who  are  pleased  to  see  in  the 
President  only  a  traveller  to  Utopia. »  The  Intransi- 
geant,  February  26,  regrets  that  the  decisions  of  the 
Conference  are  at  the  mercy  of  internal  political 
crises. 

Gustave  Herve  in  the  Victoire,  February  26, 
seized  upon  President  Wilson's  statement  of  the  con- 
fidence of  Europe  in  America  to  ask  America  also 
to  have  confidence  in  republican  France.  France 
has  need  of  a  good  military  frontier  on  the  Rhine  and 
of  a  strong,  well-constituted  Poland  and  of  an 
organized  Russia,  but  America  must  not  imagine 
((that  republican  France  wishes  to  destroy  German 
unity  under  the  pretext  of  guarding  against  a  new 
invasion  or  that  she  demands  intervention  in  Russia 
in  order  to  re-establish  the  ancien  regime. » 

Except  in  its  more  conservative  organs,  the  So- 
cialist press  is  much  less  enthusiastic  over  President 
Wilson's  speech  than  is  the  press  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
The  Oeuure  and  the  France  Libre  both  regret  the 
campaign  of  opposition  which  the  President  is  now 
facing  in  America  and  which,  according  to  the 
France  Libre,  has  been  more  or  less  encouraged  by 
a  certain  section  of  the  French  press.  The  Heure, 
February  26,  even  quotes  approvingly  from  the  col- 
umns of  the  Temps  and  closes  its  praise  of  Wilson 
with  the  remark:  «His  fellow-patriots  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  no  longer  belongs  to 
them  alone,  and  that  they  are  accountable  before 
humanity  for  anything  they  may  try  to  do  to  de- 
stroy his  wo/k ! » 

The  Populcare,  the  organ  of  the  extreme  Social- 
ist Longuet,  noted  briefly  the  difficult  situation  in 
which  President  Wilson  is  placed,  but  commented 
upon  it  much  more  mildly  than  did  the  conservative 
papers.  «The  struggle  will  be  most  difficult  and 
most  dangerous  for  President  Wilson.    It  is  no  ex- 


aggeration to  say  that  he  will  risk  in  it  all  his  glory.  >• 
The  words  read  as  if  the  Populaire  were-  not  very 
seriously  disturbed — one  feels  as  if  this  paper,  which 
once  classed  Wilson  above  Jaures  and  just  below 
Jesus,  fears  disillusionment. 

The  extreme  Socialist  Journal  du  Peuple,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  contributed  an  interesting  item  to  the  dis- 
cussion. In  the  early  part  of  President  Wilson's 
speech  occurred  the  statement:  «The  men  assem- 
bled at  the  Paris  Conference  are  as  fully  conscious 
as  every  American  that  they  are  not  the  masters  of 
their  people,  but  that  they  are  their  servants,  and 
that  the  mind  of  their  people  has  awakened  to  a 
new  purpose  and  a  new  conception  of  their  power 
to  realize  that  purpose,  and  no  one  dares  to  leave  the 
Conference  to  bring  back  to  his  people  anything 
not  in  accord  with  their  hope.»  The  Journal  du 
Peuple  has  discovered  that  the  Temps  and  the  prin- 
cipal papers  in  Paris,  while  quoting  the  above  pas- 
sage, omitted  a  ((warning  to  governments  which  con- 
stitutes the  capital  point  of  the  speech  and  which 
formed  its  concluding  passage.:)  The  Journal  du 
Peuple  naturally  regards  the  omission  of  this  pas- 
sage by  the  Temps  as  a  proof  of  its  great  importance. 
The  passage  in  question  is  said  to  have  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

«The  nations  of  the  world  are  today  determined 
upon  the  accomplishment  of  great  things,  and  they 
are  not  going  to  shrink  from  their  undertaking. 

«When  I  speak  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  I  do 
not  mean  the  governments  of  the  world.  I  speak  of 
the  peoples  who  constitute  the  nations  of  the  world. 
They  have  started  on  their  way,  and  if  their  govern- 
ments do  not  carry  out  their  will,  they  will  insist 
that  other  governments  shall  carry  it  out.  There  is 
no  secret  in  this  fact  and  all  existing  governments 
are  aware  of  it.» 

The  views  of  the  Journal  du  Peuple  are  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  the  following  passage  from  its 
article:  ((A  Society  or  a  League  of  Nations  is  only 
an  empty  word,  enabling  the  governing  class  to  put 
to  sleep  the  peoples  whom  they  exploit,  so  long  as 
the  international  system  shall  not  have  succeeded, 
at  the  outset,  in  suppressing  the  burden  of  arma- 
ments.)) 

ALLIED  PRESS— BRITISH 

President  Wilson's  Boston  Speech 

Most  of  the  important  British  papers  devote  edi- 
torials to  the  speech  made  by  President  Wilson  when 
he  landed  at  Boston.  The  situation  in  America  is 
reviewed  by  many  of  them,  particular  attention  be- 
ing given  to  the  opposition  which  has  developed 
against  the  League  of  Nations,  while  a  certain 
amount  of  sympathy  is  expressed  for  the  position 
taken  by  some  of  the  President's  adversaries.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  papers  strongly  express  the  hope 
that  the  President  may  overcome  any  hostility  to  the 
proposed  League  which  would  prevent  America 
from  becoming  a  party  to  the  Covenant.  It  is  noted 
that  the  speech  was  delivered  to  his  own  country- 
men, but  nevertheless  it  receives  very  sympathetic 
comment,  and  on  the  whole  the  press  subscribes  to 
his  statement  that  America  is  the  «hope  of  the 
world.» 

Thus  the  Times,  February  26,  wdiich  quotes  from 
the  speech  at  length,  referring  particularly  to  the 
President's  statement:  «I  have  no  more  doubt  of  the 
verdict  of  America  in  this  matter  than  I  have  doubt 
of  the  blood  that  is  in  me»,  says:  «A11  who  placed 
their  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  world  in  the  League 
of  Nations    .    .    .    must  trust  that  he  has.  There 
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are  some  expressions  in  his  address  which  suggest 
that  he  has  not  completely  mastered  all  phases  of  the 
great  struggle  and  of  its  results,  as  these  are  seen 
hy  the  peoples  who  are  nearer  to  the  battlefields 
and  who  have  fought  it  through  from  the  beginning; 
but  his  main  conclusions  must  commend  themselves 
to  all.» 

The  Times  continues  to  outline  the  speech  in 
its  special  references  to  Poland,  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
and  the  Jugo-Slavs,  and  continues:  «What  would  be 
the  fate  of  the  Armenians  for  whose  relief  the 
Americans  have  so  lavishly  contributed?))  If  Ameri- 
ca does  not  join  the  League,  «the  European  Allies 
would,  no  doubt,  do  their  best  for  them,  but  with 
prospects  how  greatly  darkened  if  America  stood 
aloof!  We  doubt  whether  the  abler  of  the  Presi- 
dent's opponents  will  propose  that  she  should  return 
altogether  to  her  traditional  policy  of  exclusiveness. 
We  feel  reasonably  confident  that  the  course  of 
events  has  made  that  return  impossible.  After  so 
complete  a  departure  from  old  doctrines  and  old 
practice,  so  decided  an  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Old  World,  she  cannot,  if  she  wished  it,  with- 
draw into  her  former  isolation.  In  pursuance  of 
what  was  always  her  (manifest  destiny)  ,  though 
she  saw  it  not  until  this  war,  she  has  irrevocably  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  of  world  Powers.)) 

The  Daily  Mail,  February  26,  also  refers  to  the 
deciding  position  of  the  United  States.  «As  Presi- 
dent Wilson  proudly  declares,  America  has  become 
the  hope  of  the  world.  She  is  trusted.  She  makes 
no  claims.  In  the  welter  of  European  wrangles 
struggling  peoples  implore  her  guidance.  We  can 
be  as  confident  as  President  Wilson  is  that  their 
generous  impulse  of  disinterested  aid  and  guidance 
will  not  fail  his  people  now,  but  rather  gain  strength 
and  permanence,  as  the  need  for  it  never  was 
greater.))  To  the  Daily  Mail  the  alternative  that 
the  United  States  should  «return  to  her  traditional 
isolation  and  regard  the  welter  of  Europe  from  afar» 
is  aunthinkable.  The  United  States  is  in  the  war. 
She  must  be  in  the  peace.  The  peace  that  we  shall 
get  if  she  goes  out  will  be  very  different  from  the 
peace  we  shall  get  if  she  stays  in.»  If  America 
merely  signs  the  peace  treaty  and  withdraws,  the 
world  will  be  left  with  just  another  (scrap  of  paper) 
in  its  hands.  « Sooner  or  later  it  will  be  torn  up  and 
the  awful  struggle  will  begin  all  over  again.  Neither 
Europe  nor  America  can  face  such  a  prospect.  The 
United  States  must  stay  in  to  the  end.)) 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  February  2(5,  notes  particu- 
larly the  President's  statements  that  ((to  talk  through 
an  interpreter  was  like  witnessing  the  compound 
fracture  of  an  idea,»  and  in  commenting  upon  this, 
says:  ((Friends  and  critics  alike  of  the  President 
and  of  his  international  policy  ought  to  keep  it  in 
mind  constantly  that,  as  regards  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  he  must  always  talk  through  an  interpreter, 
or,  still  worse,  through  many  interpreters.  That 
test  he  has  suffered  and  survived  upon  a  scale 
beyond  any  precedent  in  history. » 

The  Daily  Chronicle  points  out  to  its  readers 
that  the  speech  is  ((addressed  especially  to  his  own 
countrymen,))  and  then  comments  in  its  turn  upon 
the  statement  that  ((America  is  the  hope  of  the 
world.»  This  statement,  however,  is  interpreted  as 
having  been  made  «not  in  any  temper  or  ineonsider- 
ateness  towards  the  countries  in  Europe  itself  which 
have  shared  the  burden  of  saving  civilization.  It  is 
rather  with  the  object  of  helping  them  yet  farther 
in  the  task  imposed  upon  them  by  circumstances.)) 
The  President  is  appealing  «to  America  for  the  first 


time  to  play  her  part  in  policing  the  unsettled  ter- 
ritories of  the  old  world  and  in  protecting  the  young 
nations,  and  if  he  succeeds  in  carrying  his  people 
with  him  in  this  new  crusade,  he  will  have  rendered 
a  second  service  to  mankind  as  great  as  was  that  of 
bringing  in  the  United  States  to  finish  the  war.)) 

The  Daily  News  of  the  same  date  quotes  par- 
ticularly the  phrases  in  regard  to  America's  position, 
saying:  <(The  President  was  guilty  neither  of  over- 
statement nor  of  vanity  when  he  said  that  (America 
is  the  hope  of  the  world.)  He  did  not  mean  that  the 
Americans  have  any  double  dose  of  original  virtue, 
any  more  than  he  meant,  in  his  praises  of  the  part 
played  by  the  American  Army,  that  the  American 
soldier  had  any  superior  quality  of  courage.  He 
meant  that  the  hope  of  founding  a  new  world  order 
rests  primarily  upon  the  willingness  of  the  American 
people  to  take  their  share  in  the  task.  If  they  refuse, 
there  can  be  no  new  world  order,  and  the  League  of 
Nations  Covenant  will  be  a  memorial  of  the  failure 
of  humanity  to  shape  its  destinies  even  when  it  has 
declared  its  unanimous  will.)) 

After  discussing  America's  entry  into  the  war 
and  her  breach  in  that  way  with  the  tradition  of 
Washington,  the  Daily  News  continues:  «Mr.  Wil- 
son knows  that  America  has  only  begun  its  task  and 
that  the  breach  with  the  Washington  policy  is  final. 

.  .  .  War  is  a  world  affair,  and  peace,  if  it  is 
to  be  secured,  must  rest  on  a  world  guarantee.  If 
the  League  of  Nations  is  to  become  a  reality  it  must 
be  underwritten  by  the  Great  Powers,  and  America 
must  shoulder  its  share  of  the  burden  of  seeing  the 
thing  through.  There  are  parts  of  the  world,  es- 
pecially in  the  near  East,  where  the  only  disinter- 
ested and  wholly  trusted  mandatory  would  be  the 
United  States,  and  the  mere  fact  that  that  country 
was  engaged  in  the  common  task  of  world  recon- 
struction would  dissipate  jealousies,  confirm  the 
world's  faith  and  convert  the  League  from  an  aspira- 
tion into  an  enduring  fact.  Nothing  else  will.  Hence 
America  is,  despite  itself,  the  hope  of  the  world. » 

The  Daily  Teleyraph,  February  26,  draws  par- 
ticular attention  to  that  part  of  the  President's 
speech  in  which  he  refers  to  the  «peoples  of  the 
world»  as  being  in  the  saddle.  It  also  draws  at- 
tention to  the  statement  that  «the  arrangements  of 
the  present  peace  cannot  stand  for  a  generation  un- 
less they  are  guaranteed  by  the  united  forces  of  the 
civilized  world. »  In  regard  to  these  words,  it  says 
they  ((constitute  a  challenge  to  humanity  which  will 
be  ignored  at  the  direst  peril. »  This  suggests  that 
<(it  may  be  that  President  Wilson  omitted  in  his  sur- 
vey to  do  full  justice  to  that  part  which  this  country 
has  taken  in  these  struggles.))  Great  Britain's  in- 
fluence in  Greek,  Portuguese,  Italian  and  Scandi- 
navian affairs  is  pointed  out  and  the  question  is 
asked  «what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  present  condition  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  Africa,  if  we  had  stood  by  nursing  our 
ideals  but  withholding  our  hands?)) 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  however,  ((welcomed 
heartily  and  sincerely  and  thankfully  the  interven- 
tion of  America  in  the  war»  and  all  that  it  entailed; 
but  now  that  «the  crisis  of  the  war  is  behind  us  and 
we  are  confronted  with  the  crisis  of  peace, »  it  asks 
«will  the  American  people  maintain  unabated  then- 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  humanity  ?  That  in  effect  is 
the  question  which  Mr.  Wilson  submits,  without 
any  doubt  of  the  answer,  to  his  fellow  countrymen. 

...  Of  America's  sympathy  with  the  essential 
ideals  for  which  Mr.  Wilson  is  laboring  so  devotedly 
no  one  need  have  any  doubt,  and  we  are  confident 
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that  she  will  continue  to  take  a  full  share  in  that 
great  task  of  regeneration  which  confronts  the 
world.» 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  February  26,  does 
not  quote  specifically  from  the  speech,  but  rather 
devotes  an  editorial  to  President  Wilson  and  the 
American  points  of  view  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
League.  Of  President  Wilson  it  says:  «It  is  his 
fixed  habit  to  regard  himself  as  the  embodiment  of 
the  thought  and  purpose  of  his  fellow  countrymen 
and  as  seeking  to  give  effect  to  what  is  deepest  and 
truest  in  these.  Apart  from  them  he  is  powerless; 
but  it  is  his  prerogative  to  interpret  them  to  them- 
selves, to  interpret  and  to  inspire.  The  process  is 
the  reverse  of  that  of  the  demagogue;  it  is  that  of  the 
patriotic  statesman  who  knows  and  trusts  and  pro- 
foundly believes  in  his  people  and  seeks  to  reach 
the  deeper  springs  of  their  sympathy  and  convic- 
tion.)) 

Of  the  American  theory  of  isolation  and  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  the  Guardian  says:  (.America's 
entry  into  the  war  made,  of  course,  a  tremendous  in- 
road into  this  accented  body  of  doctrine.  But  to 
enter  the  League  of  Nations  would  carry  the  breach 
still  farther  and  make  it  permanent.  Hence  a  cer- 
tain shrinking  which  in  some  quarters  has  passed 
into  violent  denunciation.  .  .  .  If  the  whole  idea 
of  a  League  of  Nations  finds  bitter  detractors  and 
opponents  here,  and  still  more  among  some  of  our 
Allies,  how  much  more  may  it  find  them  m  a  country 
where  the  gain  may  well  seem  less  and  the  loss 
greater.)) 

After  reviewing  at  some  length  America's  posi- 
tion and  entry  into  the  war,  the  Guardian  continues: 
«If  it  is  harder  in  some  ways  for  America  than  for 
the  European  nations  to  enter  a  League  of  Nations, 
it  is  in  other  ways  easier,  and  at  least  it  is  certain 
that  if  America  were  to  hold  back,  the  League  oi 
Nations  would  never  come  to  the  birth.  •  •  ■ 
If  the  League  of  Nations  fails  us  there  may  indeed 
be  a  treaty  of  peace,  but  it  will  be  a  treaty  without 
power  behind  it,  leaving  a  world  of  desperate  con- 
fusion to  its  inevitable  struggles  and  the  well-wishers 
of  their  kind  to  despair.  And  it  rests  with  America 
to  say  yes  or  no  to  this  supreme  alternative.)) 

ALLIED  PRESS — ITALIAN 

Proposed  Arbitration  Between  Italy  and 
Jugo-Slavia 

The  Italian  papers  of  February  19  published  the 
announcement  that  the  Jugo-Slavs  asked  to  have 
President  Wilson  arbitrate  the  difficulties  existing 
between  them  and  Italy.  Clemenceau,  French 
Prime  Minister  and  President  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, in  the  session  of  February  17,  on  the  request  of 
Trumbitch,  one  of  the  Jugo-Slav  delegates  to  the 
Peace  Conference,  read  to  the  Conference  the  follow- 
ing petition: 

((Paris,  February  11, 1919. 


«Mr.  President: 

«The  Delegation  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Slovenes  at  the  Peace  Conference,  has 
the  honor  to  communicate  to  your  Excellency  that 
having  full  confidence  in  the  high  spirit  of  justice  ot 
Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States 
and  having  the  formal  authorization  of  the  Royal 
Government  for  the  step  it  is  taking,  is  ready  to  sub- 
mit to  the  arbitration  of  President  Wilson  the  terri- 
torial controversy  between  the  Serb,  Croat  and  Slo- 
vene Kingdom  and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 


«It  asks  your  Excellency  to  lake  cognizance  of 
these  facts  and  to  communicate  them  to  the  Confer- 
ence. It  has  already  sent  a  similar  communication 
to  his  Excellency,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  takes  this  occasion  to  present  to  your  Excellency 
the  assurance  of  its  respect. 
(Signed)  Pashitgh,  Trumbitch,  Vesnitch,  Zolgob.» 

Baron  Sonnino,  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  one  of  the  Italian  delegates  to  the  Confer- 
ence, made  the  following  statement: 

«.  .  .1  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  say  that 
the  Italian  Government  regrets  that  it  absolutely 
cannot  accept  any  proposal  for  arbitration  on 
questions,  for  the  solution  of  which  Italy,  in  full 
agreement  with  her  Allies,  for  three  and  a  half  years 
sustained  a  very  grievous  war,  and  which  are  actu- 
ally submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  Confer- 
ence.)) 

The  organ  of  the  «regular»  Socialists,  the  Milan 
Avanti,  which  displays  no  interest  in  Italian  terri- 
torial expansion,  makes  the  announcement  of  the 
Jugo-Slav  offer  and  Italy's  refusal,  but  offers  no  com- 
ment. The  Liberal,  Democratic,  Catholic  and  semi- 
official papers  solidly  support  the  declaration  made 
by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  comment 
is  practically  identical  in  all  the  papers,  and  the  main 
points  emphasized  are  the  following: 

Italy,  in  declining  arbitration,  does  not  do  so 
from  any  mistrust  in  the  equity  of  President  Wil- 
son. Arbitration  of  this  particular  question,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Conference,  would  lessen  the  dig- 
nity and  authority  of  the  Conference,  and  would  at 
the  same  time  establish  a  pernicious  precedent.  Ac- 
ceptance of  the  proposal  would  be  tantamount,  on 
Italy's  part,  to  a  confession  of  the  weakness  of  her 
claims.  It  would  also  place  Italy,  which  is  one  of 
the  Great  Powers,  on  the  same  plane  as  a  minor 
State,  a  State,  too,  which  as  yet  is  barely  constituted, 
and  which  is  made  up  in  a  large  measure  of  peoples 
who  were  recently  the  enemies  of  the  Allied  and  As- 
sociated Powers,  and  who  fought  desperately  to  the 
very  last  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemies  of  Italy,  and  of 
her  Allies  and  Associates. 

The  comment  made  by  the  Epoca  (Rome),  Feb- 
ruary 19,  the  paper  of  Orlando,  Italian  Prime  Min- 
ister, is  representative  of  the  attitude  of  the  Italian 
press,  with  the  exception  of  the  Socialist  Avanti. 

((We  have  received  a  telegram  from  Paris  to  the 
effect  that  the  Matin  in  commenting  on  the  request 
for  arbitration  made  by  the  Serbs,  observes  that,  in 
Conference  circles,  while  confidei\ce  is  shown  in 
President  Wilson,  the  move  made  by  the  Jugo-Slavs 
is  considered  to  be  of  a  nature  capable  of  diminish- 
ing  the  authority  of  the  Peace  Conference.  The 
Matin  says  that  if  it  were  possible  to  withdraw  from 
the  Peace  Conference  a  certain  question  because  o+ 
the  difficulties  in  its  solution,  such  a  method  would 
run  the  risk  of  rendering  the  Peace  Conference  un- 
able to  make  its  decisions  respected  in  other  dis- 
cussions which  might  arise,  not  only  among  the  Al- 
lies but  also  between  the  Allies  and  their  enemies. 
The  Matin  concludes  that,  in  French  circles,  it  is  re- 
marked that  such  an  absolutely  exceptional  proced- 
ure could  not  be  admitted  without  the  consent  of  all 
the  Allies.    Before  making  any  comment  of  our  own. 
we  have  given  the  comment  of  a  foreign  newspaper, 
because,  although  free  from  any  national  passion,  it 
has  nevertheless  characterized  the  Jugo-Slav  move 
as  very  audacious. 

«We  have  approved  the  constitution  ot  the  So- 
ciety of  Nations,  and  we  will  submit  all  future  con- 
troversies to  its  tribunal  or  to  the  arbiter  its  Council 
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will  designate.  But  in  the  Peace  Congress  we  are 
already  in  an  arbitration  tribunal,  and  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  either  we  or  any  other  one  of  the  Al- 
lies should  accept  the  rule  of  placing  above  its  au- 
thority, the  authority  of  a  supreme  arbiter,  desig- 
nated for  each  case.  .  .  .  We  might  also  remark 
that  the  petition  made  by  the  Jugo-Slavs  immedi- 
ately after  the  departure  of  Wilson,  is  not  a  very 
respectful  act  towards  him. 

«We  have  qualified  as  most  audacious  the  move 
made  by  the  Jugo-Slav  Delegation.  In  fact,  the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene  Kingdom  has  attempted,  pureh 
and  simply,  to  change  the  roles  before  the  Confer- 
ence. Having  been  admitted  to  the  sessions,  its  dele- 
gation has  too  soon  forgotten  that  two-thirds  of  it  is 
composed  of  late  enemies  of  Italy,  and  now  it  has 
even  attempted  to  bring  Italy  before  a  judge  and  ar- 
biter, as  if  our  country  did  not  expect  from  the  Allies 
the  price  of  its  blood,  but  expected,  almost,  the  pun- 
ishment of  a  misdeed. 

«At  the  Conference,  Italy  claims  national  terri- 
tory and  safe  boundaries.  By  the  Treaty  of  Alli- 
ance, France  and  England  have  acknowledged  for 
Italy  a  territorial  arrangement  which  the  fortune  of 
arms  has  already  placed  in  her  possession.  Within 
the  limits  of  her  own  safety  and  the  defense  of  her 
race,  Italy  is  disposed  to  make  generous  concessions, 
and  will  make  them  at  the  Peace  Conference,  when 
the  question  of  her  boundaries  is  placed  under  dis- 


cussion. But  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and 
the  Slovenes  has  no  confidence  in  the  equity  of  the 
Conference;  it  has  confidence  only  in  Wilson,  and 
wishes  to  place  in  his  hands  even  something  which 
it  cannot — because  it  does  not  belong  to  it. 

((Certainly,  we  also  have  the  greatest  faith  in 
Wilson's  spirit  of  justice.  We  said  this  even  yes- 
terday. But  no  offense  is  done  him  by  remarking 
that  the  most  equitable  judge  can  lack  elements  of 
judgment;  no  offense  is  done  to  Wilson  by  saying 
that  for  us,  in  this  case,  it  is  not  a  question  of  a  con- 
troverted matter,  but  of  a  question  already  judged. 
This  is  so  true  that  if  the  suit  had  to  be  retried,  in 
the  Council  of  Ten  we  could,  at  any  rate,  count  on  at 
least  six  votes. 

((Serbia's  move  evidently  aimed  at  depriving  us 
of  the  support  of  the  two  Allies  who  had  signed  with 
us  the  Pact  of  London,  in  order  to  leave  our  terri- 
torial systematization  regarding  the  future  Jugo- 
slavia in  the  hands  of  an  associate  who  is  not  a  part- 
ner in  this  pact.  (On  account  of  his  high  spirit  of 
justice,  Wilson  may  be  in  argument  a  just  media- 
tor, .  .  .  but  he  must  surely  be  the  very  first  to 
recognize  that  the  great  deference  which  Italy  has 
for  him  cannot  go  so  far  as  t$  make  her  renounce 
every  political  action  at  the  Conference,  and  to  in- 
duce her  to  give  up  her  claims  and  the  claims  of  her 
Allies.  The  acceptance  of  the  insidious  proposal  of 
the  Jugo-Slav  Delegation  would  have  signified  this 
and  nothing  else.» 
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The  Financial  Situation  of  Germany 
The  National  Assembly  at  Weimar  has  recently 
been  hearing  a  series  of  speeches  from  Government 
Ministers  upon  the  affairs  of  their  respective  Depart- 
ments. Taken  altogether  they  admirably  represent 
the  situation,  internal  and  external,  in  which  Ger- 
manv  finds  herself  as  a  result  of  the  war.  On  Feb- 
ruary 15,  Herr  Schiffer,  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  ex- 
plained at  length  the  financial  burden  under  which 
Germany  will  have  to  stagger  in  the  future.  His 
speech  and  the  best  newspaper  comment  upon  it  are 
given  below. 

THE  SPEECH 

Berliner  Tageblatt,  February  16,  1919:  «Our 
financial  program  calls  for  a  credit  of  25,300,000,000 
marks.  For  the  300,000,000  marks,  which  are  to  be 
used  for  the  repair  and  construction  of  buildings,  I 
refer  you  to  the  written  memorandum  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Labor.)) 

Explanation  of  Credits 

(.In  October,  1918,  the  Empire  was  completely 
exhausted.    Since  the  only  means  of  escape  was  to 
obtain  a  new  credit,  a  bill  was  worked  out  and  laid 
before   the   Bundesrat   asking  for  15,000,000,000 
marks.    But  immediately  after  this  the  Revolution 
broke  out  and  prevented  the  liquidation  of  the  loan. 
Since  the  Committee  for  the  Administration  of  Im- 
perial Debts  (Reichsschuldenverwaltung)  refused  to 
grant  financial  support  without  a  legal  basis,  and 
since  we  did  not  wish  to  infringe  on  its  spirit  of  con- 
scientiousness, another  way  out  of  the  difficulties 
had  to  be  found.   The  Empire  as  a  judicial  person 
might  issue  bills  of  exchange.   Therefore  it  offered 
to  the  Reichsbank  all  its  collateral.   The  latter  hon- 
ored the  securities,  and  in  return  issued  banknotes, 
as  is  done  in  the  private  system  of  clearing  houses. 
Thus  our  program  finally  analyzes  itself  into  a  de- 
mand for  15,000,000,000  marks  which  have  already 
been  spent,  and  into  another  for  10,000,000,000, 
which  have  not  yet  been  granted.  Although  the  way 
in  which  we  used  the  15,000,000,000  is  legally  free 
from  question,  still  I  must  have  your  ultimate  con- 
sent, because  this  and  all  other  financial  administra- 
tions must  conduct  their  business  on  a  frank  and 
unassailable  basis.    The  money  which  has  already 
been  spent  needs  a  legal  justification.)* 

Truth  and  Sincerity 

«In  the  picture  which  I  am  about  to  draw  I  shall 
represent  the  real  situation  exactly  as  it  is,  without 
a  particle  of  reserve,  true  to  the  principles  recently 
set  forth  by  Deputy  Groeber.  (Applause.)  Candor 
and  truth  will  not  be  confined  to  the  financial  ad- 
ministration alone;  they  are  to  be  the  foundations 
of  our  whole  new  policy,  internal  as  well  as  external, 
financial  as  well  as  political.  ( (Very  true !> )  I  have 
come  to  this  idea  very  largely  owing  to  the  oppor- 
tunist consideration  that  we  have  little  or  no  talent 
for  secret  politics.  In  fact  we  have  had  no  luck  so 
far  with  secret  diplomacy.  ( 'Very  true!)  )  We  need 
truth  and  candor  in  order  to  establish  our  place  in 
the  world. 


«This  applies  especially  to  the  financial  policy, 
which  I  shall  conduct  openly,  without  reserve  of  any 
kind.  I  shall  lay  the  cards  face  up  on  the  table  and 
I  shall  act  like  the  loyal  and  honest  merchant  who 
said:  (This  I  have  done,  now  watch  and  see  what  I 
shall  do  further.)  I  shall  follow  this  motto  insofar 
as  subscribing  to  nothing  which  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  carry  out.  I  believe  that  that  is  the  only  way 
to  remove  the  distrust  which  has  once  more  arisen 
against  us.  Against  this  mistrust  no  protest,  no  af- 
firmation, no  matter  how  just,  is  of  any  avail.  The 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  remove  all  ground  for  the  mis- 
trust. What  is  just  to  our  enemies  must  seem  fair 
to  us.  Between  Government  and  people  there  must 
reign  truth,  candor,  and  absolute  confidence.  When 
we  say  that  the  German  people  is  of  age,  we  mean 
that  it  is  capable  of  facing  things  as  they  are,  no 
matter  how  serious  and  inconvenient  they  may  be. 

((Therefore  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  with  un- 
restricted, perhaps  cruel  sincerity.  Yet  I  wish  to  op- 
pose that  heedless,  reckless  spirit  of  optimism,  which 
unfortunately  pervades  wide  circles  of  our  people, 
circles  which  do  not  yet  understand  the  real  signifi- 
cance and  difficulty  of  the  situation.  ( (Very  true!>  ) 
Truth  and  publicity  will  prove  of  the  utmost  value 
in  the  field  of  domestic  economy,  for  our  leaders 
there,  like  good  business  men,  lay  great  emphasis  on 
the  advantage  of  knowing  the  exact  factors  with 
which  they  have  to  deal.  First  they  are  able  to  cal- 
culate, and  then  to  meet  with  greater  assurance,  the 
hard  facts  that  cannot  be  avoided.)) 

Details  of  the  German  Debt 
«The  sum  of  all  the  credits  voted,  including 
416,000,000  marks  standing  over  from  peace  times, 
reaches  140,000,000,000  marks.  Included  therein  are 
6,000,000,000  marks  in  treasury  bonds,  raised  under 
the  law  of  June  25,  1918,  making  altogether  146,000,- 
000,000.   This  sum  stood  at  our  disposal  in  October 
last.   About  93,000,000.000  in  war  loans  and  53,000,- 
000,000  in  book  debts  (?)  have  actually  been  realized 
upon  the  credits  voted.   Besides,  and  this  is  a  point 
of  particular  importance,  we  have  issued  treasury 
!  bonds  and  bank  notes  to  the  enormous  total  of  58.- 
:  000,000,000  marks.    ('Hear!  Hear!))    This  repre- 
|  sents  a  floating  debt  of  58,000,000,000  marks. 

«The  figures  show  that  we  have  exceeded  the 
!  credits  of  the  Reichstag  by  5,000,000,000  marks  and, 
moreover,  we  must  add  thereto  the  loans  that  we 
have  granted  to  our  Allies  and  the  debts  that  we 
have  assumed  in  commerce  with  neutral  lands,  both 
amounting  to  a  sum  of  9,500,000,000  marks.  Alto- 
gether this  makes  a  grand  total  of  161,000,000,000, 
exceeding  the  credits  which  have  been  granted  by 
14,000,000,000.  In  a  certain  sense,  though  without 
reference  to  the  interest  charges,  this  represents  the 
actual  cost  of  the  war.  Included  therein  is  another 
1,000,000,000  which  was  not  spent  directly  for  the 
war,  but  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  state  life  (a 
difference  of  small  importance). 

((Expenses  have  risen  regularly  in  every  detail, 
as  is  shown  by  the  statistics  at  our  command.  For 
instancejn  the  last  five  months  of  1914  we  needed 
7,500,000,000  marks;  in  1915,  23,000,000,000;  in  1916. 
26,600,000,000;  in  1917,  39,600,000,000;  and  m  1918 
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48,500,000,000.  ((Hear!  Hear!))  .  .  .  For  the 
period  after  June  4,  4948,  when  our  last  war  loan  was 
raised,  our  needs  were  as  follows:  4,200,000,000  in 
July,  4948;  4,600,000,000  in  August;  4,400,000,000  in 
September;  4,800,000,000  in  October;  4,400,000,000  in 
November;  3,800,000,000  in  December;  and  3,500,- 
000,000  in  January,  4949.  You  see  that  no  consider- 
able decrease  in  costs  resulted  for  the  period  after 
the  Involution. »    ((Hear!  Hear!)) 

Criticism  of  the  Old  System  of  War  Finances 

«I  sympathize  with  Deputy  Keil's  criticism  of  the 
methods  of  war  financiering;  I  do  not  believe  that 
these  were  blameless  either  in  the  matter  of  expendi- 
tures or  receipts.  The  cause  for  this  was  the  same  as 
that  for  many  other  mismanagements  during  the 
course  of  this  unhappy  war:  everyone  expected  a 
short  struggle.  It  was  soon  seen  that  the  task  had 
grown  over  our  heads  in  every  respect.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  evil  fact  came 
forth  that  the  manufacture  of  war  materials  had 
been  entrusted  to  most  unworthy  elements.  ((Very 
true! i  )  Immense  sums  were  squandered,  and  peo- 
ple enriched  who  were  morally  decadent.  (Lively 
signs  of  approval.) 

«The  war  was  regarded  as  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  profit,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  our 
faulty  finance  legislation  encouraged  this  sentiment. 
( (Very  true!)  )  At  first,  there  were  large  classes  of 
people  who  refused  to  take  the  disproportionately 
high  prices  offered.  (  (Very  true!)  )  The  interven- 
tion of  the  Reichstag  came  too  late.  A  new  situa- 
tion was  inaugurated  by  the  Hindenburg  Program, 
which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  criticize  in  a  military 
way.  Rut  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  this  was 
a  program  of  despair  and  one  which  caused  un- 
told damage.  The  wildest  confusion  set  in.  No 
more  attention  was  paid  to  costs.  Premiums  were 
offered  to  force  workmen  from  one  industry  to  an- 
other, and  finally  the  senseless  system  was  created 
under  which  we  now  live.  The  economic  and  moral 
damage  that  it  has  caused  is  incalculable.))  (Lively 
signs  of  agreement.) 

Difficulties  Since  the  Armistice 

«As  I  have  shown  by  the  above  figures,  the  hopes 
lor  a  decrease  in  expenses  after  the  end  of  the  war 
were  not  justified.  Indeed  in  the  East  the  war  has 
not  yet  ceased,  nor  have  the  munition  factories  stop- 
ped their  labor.  We  have  not  manufactured  more 
arms  and  ammunition  (protests  from  the  Independ- 
ent Socialists),  but  have  gone  on  with  half  produc- 
tion, which  itself  will  soon  cease  entirely.  ( (Hear! 
Hear!)  )  JJiis  unproductive  labor  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  workmen  from  being  thrown  out  upon  the 
streets.  We  even  had  to  pay  out  more  money  than 
usual  lor  wages,  during  this  time,  for  new  holidays 
were  instituted.  The  desire  for  work  languished. 
While  idleness  reigned  on  one  hand,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workmen  were  needed  on  the  other, 
t'n justifiable  strikes  were  proclaimed,  which  hin- 
dered productive  labor.  Moreover  a  mad  race  for 
higher  wages  set  in,  and  this  naturally  reacted  upon 
the  costs  of  demobilization. » 

Demobilization,  and  the  Councils  of  Workmen  and 

Soldiers 

«Thc  demobilization  of  an  army  of  8,000,000 
nu  n  is  no  small  task.    At  the  present  moment  it  has 
been  lor  the  most  part  accomplished.    Thus,  while 
it  the  end  of  1918.  3.000,000  men  still  stood  under 
arms,  onlv  1.000.000  remained  at  the  end  of  last 


month.  This  demobilization,  however,  proved  more 
expensive  than  was  estimated.  Therein  must  be 
reckoned  the  large  increase  of  costs  for  wages,  for 
|  the  protection  of  the  boundaries  and  for  govern- 
mental unemployment  insurance  (Erwerbslosenun- 
terstuetzung),  which  latter  arose  from  17,000,000 
marks  in  December,  4948,  to  67,000,000  in  January, 
4949.  ((Hear!  Hear!))  It  includes  as  well  war 
pensions  and  bonuses  to  officials  for  the  high  cost  of 
living.  These  indemnities  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  citizens  who  placed  themselves  at  the 
disposal  of  their  Fatherland  in  its  hour  of  need,  and 
had  to  have  some  way  of  meeting  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  price  of  every  commodity.  (Signs  of  ap- 
proval.) 

«On  the  other  hand,  the  Workmen's  and  Sol- 
diers1 Councils  contributed  to  these  extravagances; 
though  in  justice  I  cannot  declare  that  all  of  them 
should  be  condemned  in  the  same  breath.  Many 
fulfilled  to  the  letter  their  financial  duties  toward 

j  the  Empire.    ((Hear!    Hear!)  from  the  Socialists.) 

|  Yet  there  were  some  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Coun- 
cils which  did  not  fulfill  their  financial  obligations, 
and  that  must  be  a  fact  well  realized.  (Signs  of  ap- 
proval from  all  sides.)  Count  Posadowsky  would 
like  to  know  details  of  the  administration  of  the 

I  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Councils.    So  would  I. 

j  (Laughter.)    This  question  must  be  clarified,  but 

J  not  now.  Revolutions  do  not  work  on  a  calculative 
basis.    .    .  .» 

(Count  Posadowsky:  «We  want  statistics  for 
the  money  raised  by  the  taxpayers.)))  Schifffer: 
((Preparations  for  this  have  long  been  in  progress, 
but  the  gathering  of  such  statistics  is  by  no  means 
easy.  Ry  the  decree  of  January  43,  4949,  we  for- 
bade the  Councils  of  Workmen  and  Soldiers  to  dis- 
pose of  Imperial  property,  or  to  pay  out  money  on 
their  own  drafts.  We  imposed  an  ex  post  facto  sys- 
tem of  accounts  upon  them,  and  threatened  personal 
arrest  for  unexplained  deficits  in  the  expenditures. 
What  more  could  we  do?  (Count  Posadowsky: 
(Where  are  the  statistics?)  )  It  is  easy  to  demand 
statistics  in  this  way,  but  I  would  like  to  recall  that 
a  little  while  ago  Count  Posadowsky  was  less  sympa- 
thetic with  them  than  today.  (Laughter  from  the 
Left) .  Doubtless  it  is  true  that  in  many  cases  money 
has  been  wasted.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  active 
members  of  the  Central  Council  of  Sailors  drew 
daily  maintenance,  clothing,  lodging,  board  and  25 
marks,  while  inactive  members  drew  all  this  and 
42  marks  more.  ( (Hear!  Hear!) )  This  gives  food 
for  thought.)) 

War  Loans  vs.  Taxes 

«Now  as  to  subsidiary  questions!  We  covered 
war  costs  by  means  of  war  loans,  and  laughed  at  the 
Rritish  who  attempted  to  do  the  same  by  taxes. 
(Deputy  Keil:  (Rut  we  protested.) )  At  that  time 
we  were  all  under  the  influence  of  an  idea  which 
has  since  proved  false.  We  believed  that  the  only 
thing  necessary  to  conduct  the  war  was  money.  We 
raised  taxes  only  for  the  interest  on  the  loans.  We 
instituted  a  long  series  of  special  war  assessments, 
proceeds  of  which  cannot  easily  be  ascertained,  for 
they  were  used  in  part  to  cover  deficits  in  the  cus- 
toms duties.  In  the  near  future  we  hope  for  a  con- 
siderable decrease  in  expenses.  Rut  above  all  things, 
if  this  is  to  come  true,  we  must  manage  economi- 
cally. During  the  war,  we  became  used  to  a  sort 
of  lavishness,  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  Berlin 
merchant  who  said:  -Whoever  squanders  a  mil- 
lion is  not  worthy  of  a  billion.)  (Great  hilarity.) 
The  conception  is  absolutely  false  and  must  disap- 
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pear  that  a  million  or  two  less  in  war  time  does  not 
count.  New  official  positions  will  be  created  here- 
after only  under  the  stress  of  absolute  necessity. 
Even  now,  however,  superficial  estimates  of  current 
annual  expenses  show  19,000,000,000  marks  over 
against  5,000,000,000  in  times  gone  by.» 

Future  Policy 

« There  can  be  no  talk  whatever  of  repudiating 
war  debts,  or  of  confiscating  savings  or  bank  de- 
posits. Such  a  measure  would  be  a  great  infraction 
of  justice  and  would  bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  Em- 
pire. I  declare  that  the  Government  is  not  even 
thinking  of  it.  We  wash  to  remain  on  the  ground  of 
international  justice.  From  the  sale  of  war  mate- 
rials, we  shall  not  realize  8,000,000,000,  but  at  the 
most  3,000,000,000  marks;  for  this  property  has  been 
stolen,  plundered,  or  carried  away  in  part.  A  num- 
ber of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Councils  have  been 
implicated  in  this  shameful  procedure,  which  has 
caused  irreparable  damage  to  the  national  finances. 

«Hereafter  we  shall  be  compelled  to  turn  to  the 
raising  of  taxes,  in  order  to  cover  our  debts  and  daily 
needs.    I  shall  be  guided  by  the  following  three 
principles  in  tax  legislation:    (1)    To  draw  up  the 
proposals  as  far  as  possible  in  understanding  with 
all  members  of  the  Government,  and  under  the  great- 
est possible  co-operation  between  the  Empire  and 
the  Federal  States.    (2)    To  work  them  out  in  close 
co-operation  with  the  maxims  of  political  economy. 
I  receive  memorials  every  day  in  which  I  am  warned 
that  I  must  not  kill  the  hen  that  lays  the  golden 
egg.    This  hen  is  so  often  held  up  before  my  eyes 
that  I  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  her  any  longer,  and 
this  is  a  great  renunciation  in  these  times  of  scarcity 
of  meat.    (Hilaritv.)    I  shall  not  kill  the  hen;  I  shall 
only  pluck  a  few  feathers  out  of  her.    (Hilarity.)  I 
believe  that  an  agreement  can  well  be  reached  on 
this  compromise.    (3)    To  make  this  legislation  so- 
cial andrighteous  as  well  as  financial.    Above  all 
things  those  people  who  are  no  longer  fit  for  work, 
on  account  of  old  age  or  sickness,  must  be  spared 
from  heavy  taxes.»  (Applause.) 

Attacks  on  Count  Posadowsky 
((Count  Posadowsky  seems  to  think  that  all  idle 
capital  is  to  be  taxed  heavilv,  or  confiscated.  (Cries 
from  the  right:  (You  said  so.)  )  There  has  never 
been  any  talk  whatever  of  idle  capital,  but  I  do  say 
that  we  wish  to  strike  at  profits  too  easily  won 
(unearned  increments).  I  am  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  capital  within  certain  limits,  but  not  ot 
capital  unconnected  with  any  useful  labor.  That 
is  extravagance  and  altogether  one  sided.  ( (Very 
true,  from  the  Left.)  At  any  rate  even  this  con- 
ception stands  in  contradiction  to  a  statement  made 
in  the  Reichstag  in  1906,  which  said :  (Possession  is 
no  virtue,  it  is  not  even  a  service  as  a  rule,  but  only 
a  very  pleasant  fact..  It  was  Count  Posadowsky 
who  said  this.    ((Hear!  Hear!.) 

((Finally  let  me  say  a  word  on  the  amount  ot 
paper  money  in  circulation.  Against  a  sum  of  2,000,- 
000  000  marks  in  1914,  the  circulation  now  stands 
at  34,432,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  bills  issued  by 
local  communes.  A  feeble  consolation  is  offered  by 
the  fact  that  France,  a  much  smaller  country,  has 
issued  the  sum  of  32,500,000,000... 

Can  Germany  Survive? 
«Is  it  possible  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  sur- 
mount these  financial  difficulties?    No  one  can  an- 
swer that  question  definitely.    It  depends  upon  the 


attitude  of  our  enemies  and  upon  our  own  conduct. 
We  need  not  only  skill  in  tax  legislation  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  of  finance,  but  also  and  above 
all  a  moral  revival.  Personality,  that  highest  gifl 
of  human  beings,  must  be  more  and  more  absorbed 
by  the  State.  This  idea  applies  equally  well  to  the 
surrender  of  what  we  possess  and  to  the  registra- 
tion of  everything  that  we  own.  I  am  determined 
to  use  every  power  at  my  command  against  those 
who  shirk  their  duties  toward  State  or  Empire.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  will  punish  fraud  against  the  State  not 
more  mildly  but  more  severely  than  my  predeces- 
sors. Behind  my  punishment  will  stand  not  only 
the  power  of  the  Government  but  also  that  of  a  puri- 
fied moral  conception  of  the  people.  (Applause.) 

((Sometimes  we  have  doubted  whether  this 
moral  renovation  could  ever  affect  our  nation.  But 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  unjust.  Let  us  think  of  what 
Germany  has  already  accomplished.  The  German 
people  have  lost  faith  in  many,  many  things.  Though 
we  must  give  them  a  certain  respite  now,  still  it  is 
high  time  that  they  come  back  to  a  true  conception 
of  themselves.  If  history  pronounces  the  fatal 
words  (too  late,,  nothing  then  can  help  us.  In  the 
end  I  have  faith  in  the  healthy  core  of  the  German 
people,  in  their  historical  mission,  and  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  National  Assembly  f@r  its  task.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  set  us  on  the  road  to  justice,  in  finan- 
cial as  well  as  other  matters.  I  am  convinced  that  I 
shall  not  be  deceived  in  this  belief,  for  otherwise  I 
should  have  had  neither  the  right  nor  the  strength 
to  place  before  vou  the  claims  that  I  have  presented 
today,  and  which  I  shall  be  forced  to  repeat  m  a 
still  larger  measure  some  time  in  the  future.))  (Ap- 
plause and  hand  clapping  all  over  the  House  and  on 
the  visitors'  benches.) 

COMMENT  OF  THE  PRESS 

It  is  impossible  to  find  whole-hearted  expres- 
sions of  approval  for  Schiffer's  speech  in  any  Ger- 
man newspaper.  Most  of  them  combine  praise  and 
criticism  in  an  equal  measure;  lauding  the  Minis- 
ter's condemnation  of  war  financiering,  his  determi- 
nation to  repudiate  bankruptcy,  and  his  desire  to 
place  the  Treasury  Department  on  a  basis  of  pub- 
licity, but  finding  fault  wdth  the  vagueness  of  his 
speech  and  the  lack  of  definite  principles  for  the 
future.  They  emphasize  the  seriousness  of  the  situ- 
ation. ■  They  say  that  Germany  has  a  financial  bur- 
den on  her  shoulders  which  has  never  been  equalled 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Even  the  most  stout- 
hearted citizen  may  quail  and  think  of  remedies 
more  radical  than  those  suggested  by  Herr  Schiffer. 

The  Vossische  Zeitung,  February  16,  gives  out  a 
long  critique  of  the  speech  which  brings  out  into 
sharp  relief  most  of  the  important  points.  « Schiffer 
touched  upon  every  possible  point  in  the  fields  of 
domestic  economy,  industrial  labor,  and  social  poli- 
tics. Seldom  has  a  Minister  spoken  to  a  more  at- 
tentive audience;  and  indeed,  the  very  fact  that  he 
began  by  asking  for  a  credit  of  25  billion  marks 
sufficed  to  make  everyone  tense  to  hear  the  reason 
for  such  a  gigantic  expenditure.  .  .  .  When  he 
ended  by  expressing  his  faith  in  the  future  of  Ger- 
many, he  won  a  great  burst  of  applause  from  both 
House  and  Tribunes.  ... 

«This  sign  of  approval  was  justified,  for  the 
speech  as  a  whole  was  good,  weighty,  and  expres- 
sive of  manv  fine  thoughts.  With  some  of  these  we 
are  in  complete  agreement.  Particularly  in  his  re- 
pudiation of  the  idea  of  national  bankruptcy  will 
Schiffer  have  all  sensible  people  behind  him.  It  is 
fortunate  for  us  that  we  have  an  optimist  at  the 
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head  of  the  Finance  Office,  for  the  possibility  of  re- 
constructing the  domestic  affairs  of  Germany  and  of 
rehabilitating  her  finances  depends  primarily  upon 
the  ability  of  the  German  people  to  keep  confidence 
in  themselves.  Therefore,  we  receive  with  pleasure 
the  refreshing  medicine  prescribed  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Treasury,  and  thank  him  for  it. 

«But,  unfortunately,  the  speech  is  by  no  means 
free  from  criticism.  All  that  the  Minister  has  said 
cannot  bear  the  scrutiny  of  expert  investigation.  . 
.  .  He  estimates  that  the  total  yearly  budget  here- 
after will  reach  19  billion  marks,  as  contrasted  with 
5  billion  before  the  war.  This  estimate  is  certainly 
not  too  high.  On  the  contrary  people  will  do  well  to 
reckon  with  several  billions  more.  Probably  the 
Minister  means  to  include  in  his  figure  the  fruits  of 
the  policy  of  economy  upon  which  he  lays  so  much 
stress.  But  frugality  in  national  administration  is  a 
very  peculiar  thing.  It  resembles  the  life  of  man, 
(which  goes  on  and  on  forever,  regardless  of  the 
lessons  of  the  past.) 

«Schiffer  uses  the  gloomy  picture  he  draws  of 
German  finances  to  criticize  the  whole  German  finan- 
cial system  during  the  war.  He  finds  fault  partic- 
ularly with  its  dependence  upon  war  loans,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  taxes  ;.but  if  he  means  to  say  that  no  taxes 
whatever  were  raised,  he  forgets  the  large  income 
reaped  by  Prussia  from  revenue  duties  and  the  sums 
gained  by  the  communes  from  assessment  rates.  He 
might  have  criticized  with  greater  justice  the  failure 
to  reform  the  whole  system  of  taxes.  .  .  .  We 
believe  that  the  system  of  war  loans  was  right  as  far 
as  it  went,  because  the  composition  of  the  Reichstag 
at  that  time  made  it  impossible  to  think  of  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  system.  It  was  preferable  to  manage 
n  the  old  way  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Then  esti- 
mates of  the  whole  requirement  might  be  made,  and 
the  best  means  of  covering  the  deficit  might  be 
worked  out.  Had  anyone  among  us  foreseen  in  1916 
that  Germany  would  lose  the  war,  we  might  have 
planned  differently.  But  nobody  did  foresee  this, 
not  even  the  present  Minister  of  Finance,  who  was 
then  Deputy  and  Under-Secretary  of  State.  .  .  . 
Therefore  Sciffer's  criticism  is  unjust. » 

The  Vossische  Zeitung  goes  on  to  say  that  Schif- 
fer's  characterization  of  the  Hindenburg  Program 
as  a  last  despairing  throw »  is  altogether  too  radi- 
cal. It  bases  its  objection  on  the  same  grounds  as 
those  explained  above  for  the  system  of  war  loans, 
r  e.,  that  the  method  adopted  seemed  the  best  at  the 
time.  ((Production  had  to  be  increased,  and  there 
ere  only  two  ways  of  doing  it:  (1)  Give  free  play 
to  the  rise  of  wages  and  profits,  and  thus  increase 
the  amount  of  money  available  for  subscriptions  to 
the  war  loans;  (2)  Militarize  all  industries,  as  in 
Great  Britain,  and  establish  state  control  over  both 
managers  and  workingmen.  It  is  now  too  late  to 
condemn  the  men  who  chose  the  latter  course.  How- 
over,  we  can,  of  course,  admit  that  their  policy  in- 
creased the  national  debt,  threw  the  currency  sys- 
tem into  disorder,  ruined  the  food  organization  and 
demoralized  the  maxims  of  domestic  economy. 

"Criticism  of  the  war  administration  and  expo- 
sition of  the  present  status  of  German  finances  were 
the  strong  points  of  Herr  Schiffer's  speech.  Con- 
trasted with  them  is  the  undeniable  weakness  of  his 
lack  of  a  positive  program  for  the  future.  Although 
he  proposed  a  number  of  excellent  generalities,  he 
set  forth  no  explicit  details.  For  instance,  he  had  a 
good  opportunity  to  explain  how  political  economy 
and  financial  polity  could  work  together  under  the 
new  program,  and  how  both  of  these  should  be  rec- 


onciled with  the  demands  of  Socialism.  But  the 
Minister  passed  very  lightly  over  this  all  important 
problem.  Exactly  as  we  gain  an  appetite,  we  have 
to  stop  eating.» 

The  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt,  February  16,  fol- 
lows out  the  same  line  of  thought.  ((Finance  Min- 
ister Schiffer  gives  us  a  disconcerting  picture  of  our 
finances.  We  have  a  floating  debt  of  58  billions,  a 
yearly  budget  of  19  billions,  and  a  paper  money  cir- 
culation of  34  billions.  And  what  is  more  the  in- 
demnity that  the  Allies  will  impose  upon  us  is,not  in- 
cluded herein.  .  .  .  We  hope  that  the  Allies,  in 
their  own  interest,  will  not  pitch  their  demands  too 
high.  But  even  if  they  do  allow  us  to  resume  labor 
by  raising  the  blockade,  our  efforts  will  be  in  vain 
unless  we  devote  ourselves  to  the  last  man  and  to  the 
last  ounce  of  strength  to  the  problem  of  reconstruc- 
tion. 

((Schiffer  judges  harshly  our  financial  policy 
during  the  war.  .  .  .  We  cannot  help  believing 
that  all  condemnation  of  the  system  of  war  loans 
comes  in  the  final  instance  from  the  unhappy  con- 
clusion of  the  war.  If  we  had  won,  the  judgments 
would  have  been  different.  Such  is  the  way  of  the 
world. 

((Schiffer's  observations  on  the  financial  policy 
of  the  Councils  of  Workmen  and  Soldiers  are  note- 
worthy from  a  political  point  of  view.  In  part  he 
did  justice  to  their  services,  and  on  the  other  hand 
emphasized  the  part  they  played  in  the  raising  of 
prices  and  in  the  dissipation  of  government  prop- 
erty.)) 

A  different  stand  is  taken  by  the  Rheinisch- 
Westfaelische  Zeitung,  February  16.  Most  of  its 
subscribers  are  included  in  the  class  of  large-scale 
industrialists,  whom  Schiffer  flays  as  unworthy  of 
the  trust  placed  in  them  by  the  Government.  The 
organ  of  these  people,  therefore,  proceeds  to  impli- 
cate the  accuser  in  a  few  of  his  own  accusations. 
«If  Schiffer  today  throws  stones  at  his  predecessors, 
and  declares  that  they  were  not  equal  to  the  financial 
task  of  the  war,  he  ought  to  realize  that  he  was 
slightly  prominent  in  the  picture  himself.  Did  he 
not  vacillate  between  the  Opposition  and  the  Gov- 
ernment when  Herr  Helfferich  ridiculed  the  British 
saying:  (Silver  bullets  will  win  the  war?)  Did  he 
not  act  as  first  assistant  to  Count  von  Roedern  when 
that  gentleman  laid  his  spirit  of  optimism  before 
Parliament  and  the  press?  No,  Herr  Schiffer's  rec- 
ord is  not  spotless.  He,  as  well  as  others,  is  impli- 
cated in  the  saying:  (Whoever  squanders  a  million 
is  not  worthy  of  a  billion.)  » 

The  paper  then  gives  an  amusing  commentary 
on  the  exclamations  of  «Hear!  Hear!»  that  were  ex- 
pressed by  members  of  the  Assembly  during  the 
speech.  «The  Minister  of  the  Treasury  juggles  with 
figures  in  a  way  fit  to  take  the  breath  out  of  ordinary, 
uninitiated  men.  Since  most  of  the  worthy  deputies 
belong  to  this  category,  they  simply  sat  and  gasped 
(  Hear!  Hear!)  as  an  accompaniment  to  nearly  every 
statement.)) 

Germania,  February  18,  remarks  that  «all  of 
Germany's  hopes  are  based  upon  the  future,  and 
that  in  this  direction  Schiffer  proposes  very  little.)) 
It  then  proceeds  to  criticize  the  three  principles 
which  the  Finance  Minister  did  enunciate  for  the 
conduct  of  his  affairs. 

«1.  The  co-operation  of  the  Government  with 
the  Federal  States  in  the  formation  of  new  taxation 
schemes  is  excellent,  except  that  Schiffer  says  that 
this  co-operation  has  been  a  failure  in  the  past.  We 
hope  (but  are  not  sure)  that  this  narrow-mindedness 
will  cease  at  a  moment  when  Germany  has  no  alter- 
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native  left  between  a  concentration  of  her  forces  to 
the  utmost  limit  of  possibility  and  a  declaration  of 
State  bankruptcy.  ...  If  any  responsible  official 
plays  with  the  thought  of  bankruptcy,  we  despair  of 
the  future  of  our  Fatherland.  The  very  fact  that 
Schiff  er  does  not  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  but 
places  it  in  the  foreground  of  his  financial  program, 
is  ominous  and  unhealthy. 

«2.  No  Minister  could  have  been  found  who 
would  not  have  thought  of  working  out  new  financial 
laws  in  close  co-operation  with  the  maxims  of  politi- 
cal economy.  The  material  way  of  doing  this  is  what 
counts,  and  on  that  Schiff  er  has  nothing  to  say.  It  is 
natural  that  he  should  wish  to  tax  unearned  incre- 
ments (profits  too  easily  won).  Every  other  advocate 
of  a  property  tax  before  him  has  had  the  same  idea. 

«3.  A  dozen  Finance  Ministers  have  said  that 
their  taxation  measures  would  have  social  signifi- 
cance. This  point  is  absolutely  empty  of  meaning 
for  the  future.    .    .  . 

«The  burden  which  weighs  upon  the  German 
Empire  today  has  no  counterpart  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  if  we  except  the  case  of  Russia.  It  cannot 
be  removed  by  the  usual  methods  of  taxation.  New 
methods  must  be  sought,  to  meet  extraordinary 
needs.  Yet  there  is  not  the  least  mention  of  these  in 
Schiffer's  speech.  It  would  be  a  bitter  lesson  for  us 
if  the  statesman  who  recognizes  so  clearly  the  errors 
of  the  past,  should  be  too  narrow  to  meet  the  great 
problems  of  the  future. » 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— SPANISH 

Italy  and  the  Yugo-Slavs 

The  Yugo-Slav  question  has  recently  stirred  up 
no  little  attention  in  the  Spanish  press.  Comment 
on  the  entire  subject  is  rather  guarded,  for  Spain 
cannot  again  afford  to  back  the  wrong  horse  as  she 
seems  to  have  done  during  the  recent  war.  El  Im- 
partial, January  18,  gives  the  background  of  the  sa- 
nation in  a  well-written  article  by  Ciges  Aparicio. 

«On  the  eve  of  President  Wilson's  visit  to  Italy, 
a  crisis  was  precipitated  by  the  resignation  of  Min- 
ister Bissolati,  whose  policies  are  contrary  to  those 
of  the  annexationists  represented  by  Baron  Sonnino. 
The  telegraph  announced  yesterday  a  new  change  in 
personnel  of  the  present  cabinet;  but  this  event  can 
modify  very  little  the  situation  created  by  the  depar- 
ture of  Bissolati.  The  true  crisis  in  Italian  politics 
will  be  settled  in  a  few  days  in  Paris  at  the  Peace 
Conference.  .  .  .  Will  the  Sonnino  regime  tri- 
umph? Or  will  that  of  Mr.  Wilson  prevail?  In  the 
first  case,  the  Italian  crisis  would  be  resolved  in 
favor  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Premier 
Orlando  might  perhaps  have  to  resign.  In  the  sec- 
ond case,  it  would  be  Baron  Sonnino  who  would 
have  to  renounce  the  direction  of  the  foreign  poli- 
tics of  his  country'.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  Con- 
ference will  find  some  harmonious  solution. 

«The  circumstances  of  Italy's  entrance  into  the 
war  will  be  remembered.  Nine  months  after  the 
war  had  begun,  no  one  suspected  that  the  United 
States  would  throw  its  enormous  moral  and  material 
resources  into  the  conflict.  The  attitude  of  Greece, 
Bulgaria  and  Rumania  was  unknown.  England 
was  in  a  period  of  organization.  The  aid  of  Italy 
was  considered  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  Al- 
lies. It  was  thought  that  her  example  would  soon 
cause  the  other  Balkan  peoples  to  imitate  her.  How 
can  she  be  denied  what  she  asked  in  order  to  justify 
before  the  people  the  sacrifices  which  her  interven- 
tion would  imply?" 


Speaking  of  the  effect  of  Wilson's  Fourteen 
Points  upon  the  situation,  the  same  article  says: 
«The  intervention  of  the  United  States  did  not  fail 
to  affect  the  Italian-Yugo-Slav  question.  As  an  en- 
emy of  classic  diplomacy,  Wilson  did  not  wish  to 
become  an  associate  of  the  1915  secret  treaty,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  proclaimed  the  right  of  the 
peoples  to  dispose  of  themselves.  His  principles 
served  to  stimulate  the  secessionist  operations  of  the 
nations  ruled  by  Austria-Hungary  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Allies  found  them  very  useful  weaponts 
against  their  enemies.  In  the  Wilsonian  basis  of 
peace,  ample  autonomy  was  prescribed  in  favor  of 
the  Yugo-Slavs.  Even  further.  The  day  came  when 
the  governments  of  Paris,  London  and  Washington 
recognized  as  belligerents  both  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
and  "Yugo-Slavs.  The  Italians,  with  foresight  and 
conciliation,  realized  that  the  recognition  of  the 
national-  personality  of  her  Adriatic  neighbors  im- 
plied a  new  phase  which  might  modify  the  stipula- 
tions of  London.  But  Sonnino  and  the  nationalists 
remained  persistent  in  demanding  the  Dalmatian 
coast." 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  says:  «But  the  victory 
has  given  new  impetus  to  the  annexationists,  whose 
demands  not  only  do  not  conform  to  the  Pact  of 
London  but  even  aspire  to  extending  annexation  to 
Cattaro,  thus  converting  the  Adriatic  into  a  close  i 
sea  and  opening  up  a  new  field  for  future  wars.  Bis- 
solati has  seen  the  danger  and,  in  order  to  denounce 
it  with  more  liberty,  has  left  the  cabinet.  The  solu- 
tion he  proposes  is  for  the  Yugo-Slavs  to  cede  Fiume 
(which  does  not  figure  in  the  Pact  of  London,  though 
the  annexationists  claim  it)  and  perhaps  Zara  to 
Italy;  and  for  Italy  to  renounce  in  favor  of  the  Yugo- 
Slavs  the  rest  of  the  Dalmatian  coast,  where  the 
Yugo-Slavs  constitute  96%  of  the  population.)) 

The  Conservative  press  seems  to  think  that  the 
Yugo-Slavs  are  losing  out  at  the  Peace  Conference. 
La  Tribuna,  February  20,  says:  «The  Southern  Slavs 
are  losing  their  pleas  for  the  Adriatic.   England  and 
France  are  aiding  Italian  imperialism,  even  though 
the  Paris  press,  in  answer  to  what  d'Annunzio  said, 
j  declares  that  the  Yugo-Slav  claims  are  just  and  that 
Italv  is  asking  an  excessive  amount.    Above  justice 
for,  and  the  rights  of,  the  Yugo-Slavs,  England  and 
!  France  are  placing  the  Pact  of  London,  in  which 
i  each  of  the  three  great  powers  decided  to  respect  the 
i  territorial  ambitions  of  the  others.)) 

The  clerical  El  Debate,  February  21,  shows 
amusing  pity  for  the  Serbians.  « It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  Serbians  have  not  the  good  custom  of  read- 
ing newspapers,  for  otherwise  how  can  they  be  ig- 
|  norant  of  the  fact  that  the  Italians  entered  the  war 
precisely  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  Trieste. 
Yes,  Serbian  gentlemen,  it  is  your  own  fault  if  you 
are  ignorant;  Trieste  and  Trentino  are  two  dainties 
i  which  the  Italians  desire.  Here  in  Spain,  even  the 
children  are  capable  of  reciting  by  heart  the  Italian 
I  aspirations.  The  Serbians  ask  nothing  less  than 
Trieste,  the  Peninsula  of  Istria,  Fiume,  Dalmatia, 
Ragusa,  Cattaro,  Antivari  and  also  Montenegro;  and 
as  Croatia,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  have  been  unit- 
ed to  Serbia,  it  may  be  said  that  if  this  nation  real- 
izes her  aspirations  she  will  most  certainly  have  no 
cause  for  complaint.  Italy,  because  of  the  Pact  of 
London  in  1915,  because  of  the  necessities  of  her  na- 
tional defense,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Croats 
were  the  fiercest  fighters  against  her  in  the  war,  be- 
cause of  historical  relations  and  because  there  are 
numerous  Italian  elements  in  the  regions  which  the 
Serbs  desire,  protests  that  she  must  not  be  despoiled 
of  what  she  considers  her  legitimate  war  booty.)) 
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La  Correspondencia  de  Espana  feels  that  the 
question  will  require  a  great  amount  of  study  at  the 
Peace  Conference.  In  an  editorial  on  February  20, 
it  says:  «The  Italian-Yugo-Slav  question  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  for  the  Conference  to  settle.  .  .  . 
Two  determined  forces  oppose  each  other.  And  the 
only  solution  possible  is  the  victory  of  one  of  them. 
It  is  clear  that  the  victory  will  be  only  partial.  The 
task  of  the  Council  is  to  enforce  harmony.  Le  Matin 
says  in  regard  to  this:  (Among  the  problems  pre- 
sented to  the  Peace  Conference,  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult is  the  conflict  between  Italy  and  the  new  King- 
dom of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes.)  It  is  known 
that  the  representatives  of  the  latter  Kingdom  claim, 
in  the  name  of  the  principle  of  nationalities,  the  pos- 
session of  the  territories  which  border  the  Adriatic 
from  Istria  to  Albania.  The  Italians,  because  of  the 
Pact  of  London  and  the  necessities  of  their  national 
defense,  wish  to  leave  to  the  other  Kingdom  only  a 
part  of  these  claims.  -  Public'  sentiment  hi  Italy  claims 
the  annexation  of  Fiume,  which  is  not  comprised  in 
the  Pact  of  London.  In  exchange,  Italy  will  sanc- 
tion reductions  in  other  districts. 

((According -to  ordin'ary  procedure,  the  point  will 
be  studied  by  the  Committee  of  Ten.  But  the  Yugo- 
slavs are  laying:  stress  on  the  fact  that  on  this  Com- 
mittee are  not  only  the  representatives  of  France 
and  England,  bound  by  the  Pact  of  London,  but  also 
representatives  of  Japan,- to  whom' the  conflict  pre- 
sents no  points  of  interest,  representatives  of  Italy, 
who  naturally  ar6  biased,  and  representatives  of  the 
United  States  who',  pfobdbly,  will  be  called  on  to  be 
the  arbiters  of  the  question.  This  opinion  deter- 
mined the  Yugo-SIavslb  send  to 'President  Wilson 
on  February  11  a  letter  asking  him  to  assume  the 
role  of  arbiter.  (See  Press  ReOiekv,  March  3.)  They 
have  also  sent  another  letter  to  M.  Clemenceau  in- 
forming him  of  the  action.    .    :  . 

«The  first  condition  necessary  for  the  arbitra- 
tion proceedings  is'for  Italy  to  accept'them.  The 
Italian  Government  has?  requested  a  short  delay  for 
consideration.  Orlando  Ms"-'  at  present  in  Rome 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  Kalian  point  of  view  will 
soon  be  known.  Though  in  the  inner  circles  of  the 
Conference  they  place  the  greatest  confidence  in  the 
opinion  which  Mr.  Wilson  would  give  if  he  accepted 
the  position  of  arbiter,  the  step  taken  by  the  Yugo- 
slavs appears  as  air  act  capable  of  diminishing  the 
authority  of  the  Peace  Conference.  If  this  point 
could  be  laid' aside,  if  the  difficult  conflict  could  thus 
be  settled,  this  method  would  not  increase  respect 
for  decisions  on  questions  which  might  come  up  not 
only  between  the  Allies  but  between  them  and  the 
enemy.  In  French  circles,  it  is  believed  that  such  a 
proceeding,  if'adopted,  would  be  exceptional  and 
could  not  be  applied  without  the  consent  of  the  Al- 
lies. According  to  the  last  notices,  Italy  does  riot 
accept  Wilson  is  arbiter  and  wishes  the  Peace  Con- 
ference to  settle  the  entire  question.)) 

allied  press  -british  ' 

The  Munich'  Murders 

Herr  Kurt  Eisner's  murder  and  the  shooting  in 
the  Ba  varian  Diet  gave  rise  to  extended  comment  in 
the  British  papers.  It  is-quite  impossH>Ve»to  saywhat 
is  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Bavaria,  for  the  news 
from  Munich  is  both  fragmentary.and,contradictory; 
besides,  the  local  sources  of-  news,  . including  the 
Wolff  Bureau,  are  now  under  the  despotic  control  of 
a  violent  faction,  deeply  concerned,  to  let  out  no 
more  than  is  convenient.    But  it  is  certain  that  the 


murder  of  the  Prime  Minister  at  the  hands  of  Count 
Anton  Arco-Valley  was  the  signal  for  very  much  the 
same  sort  of  Spartacist  outbreak  as  was  expected 
(wrongly  as  it  turned  out)  to  follow  the  death  of 
Rosa  Luxemburg  and  Liebknecht  in  Berlin. 

Herr  Auer,  the  Home  Secretary,  was  shot  in  the 
Diet,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  speech  in  denunciation 
of  Arco- Valley's  crime.  Was  he  the  victim  of  an- 
other reactionary  attempt?  That  is  still  doubtful. 
The  balance  of  evidence  is  rather  in  favor  of  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion;  but  as  yet  it  is  not  known  whether 
the  Diet  rang  to  the  reports  of  one  pistol  or  two;  or 
(if  the  latter)  whether  both  assassins  were  pursuing 
the  same  ends.  What  is  certain  is  that  some  deter- 
mined and  not  altogether  indiscriminate  shooting 
took  place,  as  the  result  of  which  two  deputies  of  no 
particular  distinction  were  killed,  Herr  Rosshaupter, 
the  War  Minister,  was  seriously  wounded,  and  at 
least  two  other  members  of  the  Government  were 
injured,  Herr  Timm,  Minister  of  Justice,  and  Herr 
Unterleitner,  Minister  of  Social  Affairs. 

Herr  Auer  and  the  others,  apparently,  were  shot 
on  Thursday.  On  Friday  leaflets  were  being  distrib- 
uted denouncing  «the  intentions  to  force  you  again 
under  the  old  capitalistic  and  militaristic  yoke»,  and 
calling  upon  all  to  «act  now  and  save  the  Revolu- 
tion)). More  significant,  if  true,  the  news  of  these 
outrages  was  ((greeted  with  enthusiasm))  by  a  mob 
already  ((assembled  at  the  War  Ministry)).  The  in- 
ference seems  to  be  justified  that  whether  any  vio- 
lent coup  was  publicly  expected  or  not,  it  had  been 
planned,  and  some  pains  had  been  taken  to  make  it 
successful.  In  any  case,  Friday  afternoon  seems  to 
have  seen  « firing  in  various  quarters  of  the  town» 
(though  one  gathers  that  the  insurgents  encountered 
no  military  opposition),  together  with  vigorous  loot- 
ing; while  on  Friday  evening  a  Soviet  Republic  was 
proclaimed  by  the  Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Council. 
That  is  as  far  as  the  news  carries  us,  and  obviously 
it  leaves  a  great  deal  to  conjecture. 

Under  the  title  «An  Orgy  of  Murder»,  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  February  24,  writes:  «The  orgy  of  po- 
litical assassination  which  broke  out  in  Munich  last 
week  has  plunged  Southern  Germany  into  a  state  of 
confusion  approaching  anarchy.  In  the  Bavarian 
capital  itself  power  has  passed  for  the  time  being 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spartacists,  who  have  pro- 
claimed what  they  call  a  (Soviet  Bepublio  What- 
ever the  inner  theory  of  that  institution  may  be,  it 
amounts  in  practice  to  a  state  of  government  by  fire- 
arms, and  we  scarcely  need  the  telegraphic  informa- 
tion that  Munich  is  living  under  a  (terror.)  Con- 
fused as  the  details  are  which  reach  us,  a  great  por- 
tion of  Germany  is  evidently  apprehensive  of  finding 
itself  thrown  into  the  cauldron  of  civil  war.  Many 
of  its  inhabitants  must  be  envious  of  the  tranquillity 
which  is  guaranteed  by  the  presence  of  the  Allied 
forces  eastwards  of  the  Rhine.    .    .  . 

«Eisner  is  said  to  have  declared,  after  making 
his  confession  of  Germany's  war  guilt  at  the  Berne 
Conference,  that  he  knew  he  had  signed  his  own 
death  warrant.  His  assassin  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  class  which  formed  the  bodyguard  of  Kai- 
serism  and  which  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  its 
power  and  privileges  being  swamped  in  a  demo- 
cratic regime.  It  has  managed,  so  far,  to  prevent 
any  real  repudiation  of  the  creed  of  Hunnishness, 
and  has  made  the  Ebert  Government  its  obedient 
tool  in  the  obstruction  of  the  Armistice  conditions 
and  in  waging  hostilities  against  Poland.)) 

According  to  the  Manchester  Guardian,  Febru- 
ary 24,  «there  is  nothing  in  modern  history  to  paral- 
lel the  scenes  in  Munich  on  Friday  when  the  Prime 
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Minister,  several  of  his  chief  colleagues,  and  some 
other  deputies  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  ac- 
counts which  have  so  far  been  suffered  to  reach  this 
country  are  far  from  intelligible.  It  is  clear  that  the 
shooting  of  the  Bavarian  Premier,  Herr  Kurt  Eisner, 
took  place  outside  the  Parliament  building  and  was 
the  work  of  a  reactionary  fanatic,  while  the  other 
Ministers  and  deputies  were  shot  inside  the  Parlia- 
ment building  during  the  sitting  of  the  Bavarian 
National  Assembly.  Were  these  second  assassina- 
tions the  fruits  of  a  reactionary  conspiracy  or  re- 
prisals for  the  murder  of  Herr  Eisner?  The  second 
is  the  more  probable  theory. 

«To  get  some  idea  how  these  things  came  about, 
one  must  appreciate  the  circumstances  m  Bavaria 
since  the  Revolution.    The  Revolution  in  Bavaria 
was  the  work  of  a  movement  led  by  Herr  Eisner,  and 
ever  since  Bavaria  has  been  governed  by  a  Ministry 
presided  over  by  Herr  Eisner,  in  conjunction  with 
Workers',  Soldiers',  and  Peasants   Councils.  Ine 
authority  of  Herr  Eisner  had  been  declining  tor 
some  time,  and  it  was  given  a  fatal  blow  by  the  elec- 
tions to  the  National  Assembly,  which  returned  a 
Moderate  majority  and  eliminated  Herr  Eisner  him- 
self    Contemporaneously  the  Bavarian  press  and 
most  of  Herr  Eisner  s  own  colleagues  were  agitating 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Councils  as  a  political 
factor     All  the  Moderates  in  Germany,  from  Herr 
Scheidemann  downwards,  take  the  view  that  the 
function  of  the  Councils  was  exhausted  with  the 
demobilization  of  the  army  and  the  elections  to  the 
National  Assembly.  , 

«The  meeting  of  the  Bavarian  National  As- 
sembly was  fixed  for  Friday.  It  is  said  that  Herr 
Eisner  fully  intended  to  resign,  but  if  the  lieutenant 
who  shot  him  was  not  merely  a  lunatic  he  may 
have  represented  a  reactionary  force  which  doubted 
Herr  Eisner's  intentions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  that  a  Soviet  Republic  has  now  been  proclaimed 
in  Bavaria  may  be  interpreted  as  showing  the  de- 
termination of  Soldiers'  Councils  and  extremer  ele- 
ments not  to  surrender  all  power  without  a  blow. 
There  is  at  present  no  clear  evidence  that  the  Revo- 
lution in  Bavaria  was  prepared  in  advance  instead 
of  being  a  spontaneous  outburst,  and  there  is  nothing 
as  yet  to  show  Herr  Eisner's  relation  with  it.  Lpon 
alf  these  matters  we  must  wait  for  enlightenment.). 

The  same  paper,  February  25,  goes  on  to  say: 
«An  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  at  Munich 
to  combine  both  Socialist  parties  and  the  Spartacists. 
It  failed  because  the  Majority  Socialists  refused  to 
associate  with  the  Spartacists.  There  appear  now 
to  be  two  Governments  at  Munich— one  of  Majority 
Socialists,  the  successor  of  the  old  Cabinet,  and  the 
other  a  Soviet  Government.  That  must  mean  chaos, 
and  can  hardly  fail  to  mean  civil  war.» 

\  Berne  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post, 
February  25,  writes*:  «Kurt  Eisner's  friends  de- 
scribe him  as  an  ideologist,  and  declare  that  if  lie 
had  been  content  with  being  an  ideologist  he  would 
have  been  alive  today.  Eisner  had  great  ideas,  but 
he  emploved  means  to  ensure  the  realization  ot 
those  ideas  which  utterly  belied  them.  He  undoubt- 
edly was  an  honest  man,  with  sincere  convictions 
and  great  personal  courage,  but  towards  the  Ba- 
varian people  he  manifested  the  attributes  of  a  tor- 
eign  tvrant.  He  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Prussiamsm, 
and  was  unquestionablv  imbued  with  a  fervent  de- 
sire to  replace  it  with  a  more  Liberal  Bavariamsm, 
but  he  was  not  the  man  to  accomplish  such  work. 

«In  the  first  place,  the  Bavarians  never  even 
dreamed  of  accepting  him  as  their  leader,  and  they 


resented  the 
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Bavaria,  but  of  a  Bavaria  whose  Monarchical  sys- 
tem was  suddenly  overturned  by  a  few  thousand 
revolutionaries.    At  the  outset  he  declared  hnnsel 
an  enemy  of  all  methods  of  terrorism  and  opposed 
to  all  wild  experiments,  and  proclaimed  his  inten- 
tion of  summoning  a  National  Assembly  as  quickly 
as  possible,  so  that  a  Government  legally  appointee 
by  a  people's  Parliament  might  take  the  place  of 
that  which  was  provisionally  set  up  by  right  ot  the 
revolution.    Eisner  condemned  Bolshevik  proced- 
ure, but  he  was  placed  by  the  sword  at  the  head  oi 
the  revolutionary  Government,  and  he  maintained 
his  position  only  with  the  power  of  the  sword  and 
the  revolver. 

«When  the  National  Assembly  was  elected  with 
the  freest  and  widest  possible  franchise,  it  proved 
to  all  the  world  that  Eisner  and  his  followers  were 
repudiated  by  the  Bavarian  people;  and  yet,  al- 
though he  saw  that  he  had  not  the  frailest  suppoi 
either  among  the  people  or  in  the  Parliament 
elected  in  accordance  with  the  principles  for  which 
he  had  combated  all  his  life,  he  flouted  the  freely 
expressed  will  of  the  people  and  remained  Minister- 
President  bv  virtue  of  armed  force. 

aSimplicissimus  depicted  the  situation  drasti- 
cally and  sarcastically,  showing  Eisner  hoisted  as 
hieh  up  in  the  air  as  the  screw  of  his  office  stool 
would  allow,  with  an  armed  soldier  on  either  side 
of  him  and  in!  the  act  of  addressing  the  newly, 
elected  members  of  the  National  Assembly  filing 
obsequiously  before  him.  cl  am  the  State  I  am  the 
Executive,  and  I  am  the  Bavarian  Constitution,  so 
you  can  all  go  home  again..  _  , 

« What  the  Bavarians  probably  felt  more  than 
all  this  however,  is  the  fact  that  Eisner  was  not 
merely 'a  Jew,  but  a  foreign  Jew.  He  complained 
bitterly  of  the  hostility  manifested  towards  him  by 
the  Bavarian  newspapers,  and  thus  again  revealed 
Ss  tyrannical  nature1  He  denied  to  the  Bavarian 
people  the  right  to  determine  for  themselves  how 
Lid  bv  whom  they  should  be  governed.  He  refused 
to  accept  the  verdict  of  a  freely  elected  people 
Parliament,  and  although  he  said  that  he  advocated 
freedom  of  the  press,  he  objected  strongly  to  any 
expression  of  the  resentment  of  the  Bavarian  people 
by  the  only  means  left  to  them  at  being  governed 
bv  a  man  foreign  to  them  in  every  way... 

y  In  its  editorial  of  February  22,  the  Birmingham 
Post  states:  « Anarchism  has  no  monopoly  ot  as- 
sassination, nor  is  the  supporter  of  law  and  order 
the  only  person  liable  to  suffer  violence  at  the  hands 
of  an  opponent.  The  attempt  on  M.  C lemenceau  s 
life  has  been  followed  by  the  assassination  ot  Hen 
Eisner,  the  Bavarian  Prime  Minister,  and  by  an  at- 
tempt n  the  Bavarian  Diet,  on  the  life  of  Herr  Auer, 
Ester  for  Home  Affairs.  As  far  as  can  be  seen 
ft  present  there  is  no  connection  between  these 
^  crimes.  In  regard  to  Herr  Auer  we  know 
neither  the  character  of  the  assailant  nor  his  mo- 

ti  VPS 

,', Eisner,  alike  in  thought  and  action  was  one 
of  the  most  advanced  men  in  Germany.  Always ;  an 
independent,  he  had  been  driven  gradu ally  despite 
his  official  position,  into  the  arms  of  the  Spartacists 
During  the  war  he  had  been  a  violent  critic  of  he 
Kaiser'and  of  P^ssian  war  policy;  it  was  he  who 
led  the  revolt  in  Bavaria  which  cast  out  the  house 
of  Wittelsbach  and  had  so  marked  an  eff  ect  on 
fate  of  the  Kaiser  and  his  supporters;  it  was  he 
again  who  published  those  dispatches,  exchanged 
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between  Bavaria  and  Berlin,  which  served  to  show 
the  working  of  Germany's  war  aims  in  1914;  it  was 
he  who,  at  the  Berne  Conference,  almost  alone  of 
German  Socialists,  admitted  freely  his  country's 
sole  responsibility  for  the  war.  From  the  days 
when  the  King  of  Bavaria  left  his  country,  Herr  Eis- 
ner had  been  Prime  Minister.  Yet  it  was  obvious, 
when  the  confusion  of  the  Revolution  had  given  way 
to  some  sort  of  order,  that  he  would  be  hard  put  to 
it  to  keep  his  place.  Bavaria  had  risen  against  her 
rulers,  primarily  because  she  wanted  the  war  to  end, 
secondarily  because  she  hated  Prussia  and  every- 
thing Prussian.  But  Eisner  was  not  content  with 
that. 

«As  a  Minority  Socialist,  of  the  school  of  Lieb- 
knecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg,  his  sympathies  were 
with  the  Workers',  Soldiers',  and  Peasants'  Con- 
gress, which  had  been  the  head  of  the  spear  which 
ousted  the  Wittelsbachs;  he  was  out  of  touch  with 
more  sober  opinion.  At  the  recent  elections  his 
party  was  almost  crushed  out  of  existence,  even  in 
Bavaria;  to  the  National  Assembly,  he  did  not  even 
himself  secure  election.  Since  then  events  have 
been  at  once  rapid  and  rather  difficult  to  follow. 
The  Bavarian  Assembly  at  once  took  in  hand  to 
eliminate  the  Workers',  Soldiers',  and  Peasants' 
Congress;  the  Congress  retorted  by  an  appeal  to 
arms.  According  to  German  accounts,  Eisner 
headed  a  movement  which  was  to  give  the  Soviet 
or  Congress  a  definite  place  in  the  State. » 

The  Daily  News,  February  24,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  Munich  murders:  «It  is  impos- 
sible as  yet  to  form  clear  views  as  to  the  motives 
that  prompted,  or  the  results  that  are  likely  to  fol- 
low, the  tragedies  at  Munich.  The  information  so 
far  available  is  meagre,  contradictory,  and  unre- 
liable. In  the  case  of  the  murder  of  Kurt  Eisner, 
it  is  established  that  the  perpetrator  was  a  reac- 
tionary, and  probable  enough  that  his  action  was 
provoked  directly  by  the  uncompromising  attacks 
on  German  militarism  of  which  the  late  Minister 
had  delivered  himself  a  week  before  at  Berne.  So 
far  the  situation  presents  no  mysteries. 

«The  succeeding  outrages,  however,  need  much 
more  explanation.  1'here  seems  little  doubt  that 
they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  Spartacists,  and  at 
first  sight  the  murder  of  Eisner  by  a  militarist  aristo- 
crat might  have  been  accepted  as  sufficient  instiga- 
tion in  itself.  That  interpretation  would  fit  the 
facts  well  enough  if  the  victims  of  the  subsequent 
attacks  had  been  reactionaries.  In  point  of  fact 
they  were  Eisner's  own  fellow-Ministers,  though 
less  advanced,  it  is  true,  than  he  was  himself.  That 
being  so,  we  must  assume  a  less  logical  sequence  of 
motives.  What  the  Spartacists  appear  to  have  de- 
eided  was  that  if  there  was  to  be  shooting  they  were 
the  people  to  do  it.  What  was  in  all  likelihood  the 
independent  net  of  an  individual  lieutenant  created 
,i  vague  but  pervasive  apprehension  of  counter- 
revolution. Under  the  stress  of  that  alarm,  the 
Spartacists  resolved  forthwith  to  deal  an  assassin's 
blow  at  all  settled  government,  no  matter  what  its 
color,  and  establish  in  Munich  that  anarchic  regime 
whose  institution  the  vigor  of  Noske  shattered  in 
Berlin. 

«The  weight  to  be  attached  to  the  Munich 
tragedies  cannot  be  decided  till  their  sequel  reveals 
itself.    So  far  as  the  Bavarian  capital  is  concerned. 


anarchy  appears  to  have  reigned  supreme  through- 
out Saturday,  and  unconfirmed  rumors  speak  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Soviet  Government.)) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Glasgow  Herald,  Febru- 
ary 24,  defends  the  seemingly  strange  viewpoint 
that  Count  Arco-Valley's  deed  and  the  murders  in 
the  Diet  formed  part  of  the  same  plan.  «The  Mun- 
ich assassinations  are  therefore  in  a  sense  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  attack  on  M.  Clemenceau.  The  French 
President's  life  was  sought  by  a  fanatical  section  of 
revolutionaries,  to  whom  he  seemed  the  protagonist 
of  reaction.  The  assailants  of  Herr  Eisner  and  his 
colleagues  were  apparently  the  agents  of  a  counter- 
revolutionary movement  inspired  by  the  aristocracy 
and  the  Pan-Germans.  As  the  Paris  press  remarks, 
the  frankness  with  which  Herr  Eisner  laid  the  evi- 
dence of  German  guilt  in  the  war  before  the  Con- 
ference at  Berne  has  alarmed  and  enraged  the  chau- 
vinist and  reactionary  elements  in  Germany,  and 
the  Bavarian  Cabinet  have  been  their  first  victims. 

((Herr  Eisner's  death  is  a  heavy  loss  for  Ger- 
many and  perhaps  for  Europe.  He  was  one  of  the 
very  few  statesmen  that  the  Revolution  has  thrown 
up  who  inspired  confidence  and  esteem  abroad. 
The  immediate  consequence  of  the  murders  seems 
to  have  been  a  union  of  all  the  Socialist  elements, 
with  the  more  extreme  sections  in  the  ascendant, 
and  one  newspaper  reports  that  Bavaria  has  been 
proclaimed  a  Soviet  Republic  by  the  Workers'  and 
Soldiers'  Council. 

((Whether  this  is  the  beginning  of  an  irresistible 
Separatist  movement — a  determined  breakaway 
from  Prussian  influence — it  is  much  too  soon  to  de- 
termine. Rut  it  is  significant  that  no  very  emphatic 
denunciation  of  the  Munich  crimes  is  as  yet  reported 
from  Weimar.  Scheidemann,  the  German  Premier, 
appears  to  have  made  only  a  very  vague  reference 
to  them,  and  to  have  followed  it  up  with  a  very 
definite  denunciation  of  the  Spartacists.)) 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  February  26,  publishes  the 
following  romantic  account  of  how  Herr  Kurt  Eis- 
ner's murder  was  decided:  ((During  the  night  pre- 
ceding Eisner's  assassination,  an  apparently  harm- 
less social  gathering  of  officers  belonging  to  a  Ra- 
varian  Life  Guards  regiment  took  place  in  the  club- 
rooms  of  this  famous  corps.  In  reality  this  assembly 
had  been  convoked  in  order  to  designate  the  officer 
who  was  to  shoot  Eisner.  Champagne  flowed  freely. 
Finally  a  dice-box  was  produced,  and  the  officers 
tossed  dice  to  determine  which  of  them  should  un- 
dertake to  rid  Germany  of  her  accuser.  The  mur- 
derer's lot  fell  to  Count  Arco-Valley,  a  distant  rela- 
tive of  the  Wittelsbach  family  (the  late  rulers  of  Ra- 
varia).  After  the  murder  there  was  found  upon  the 
Count— who  is  not  dead,  but  lying  seriously 
wounded  in  a  Munich  Hospital— a  proclamation  en- 
titled <Down  with  Kurt  Eisner!  Long  live  Wittels- 
bach!) 

«The  agitation  and  fury  caused  by  the  news  of 
Eisner's  assassination  amongst  the  masses  was  im- 
mediately exploited  by  the  Spartacists.  Rumors 
that  the  Minister  Auer,  who  was  known  as  a  politi- 
cal rival  of  Eisner's,  was  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  the  Premier,  and  that  the  Majority  Socialist  Min- 
isters, Timm  and  Rosshaupter,  had  been  secretly 
warned  by  Scheidemann  from  Weimar  to  leave 
Munich,  as  something  was  about  to  happen  to  Eis- 
ner, were  used  by  the  Spartacist  leaders,  Levm  and 
Muehsam,  to  call  the  soldiers  and  workmen  to 
arms.» 
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ENEMY  PRESS^GERMAN 

Germany  and  the  League  of  Nations 

It  may  be  said  of  German  editors  in  general  that 
they  display  a  striking  reticence  in  commenting  on 
the  transactions  of  the  Peace  Conference.  Perhaps 
they  are  restrained  by  a  certain  delicacy  resulting 
from  Germany's  exclusion  from  the  proceedings  at 
Paris.  It  appears  to  be  their  policy  to  publish  com- 
plete accounts  of  the  important  sessions  with  the 
texts  of  significant  speeches.  Even  in  these  purely 
news  items  some  bias  may  be  detected  as  in  the  case, 
of  which  the  details  follow,  when  Vorwaerts  neg- 
lected to  expand  its  account  of  Article  19.  The 
meagerness  of  pure  comment  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  following  quotations  comprise  sub- 
stantially the  entire  comment  that  has  appeared  in 
the  representative  papers. 

The  Schwaebische  Taywacht,  February  17,  re- 
marks rather  non-committally,  «The  mere  fact  that 
such  a  proposal  has  been  made  marks  an  advance  of 
much  historic  importance.))  The  culmination  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  hopes  finds  the  German  Conservatives  and 
the  Socialists  in  their  wonted  attitudes.  The  Con- 
servatives favor  obstinate  resistance  and  seem  still 
unaware  that  spiritual  resistance  is  rather  vain  when 
material  means  are  lacking.  The  Socialists,  recog- 
nizing that  Germany's  international  outlook  is  not 
bright,  nevertheless  see  in  the  League  some  elements 
of  progress.  They  realize  that  Germany's  position 
will  not  be  finally  defined  until  the  peace  terms  are 
settled,  they  hope  for  a  favorable  outcome  to  the  ne- 
gotiations, and,  failing  that,  they  surmise  that  Ger- 
many may  in  some  future  time  be  restored  to  her 
place  in  the  fellowship  of  nations.  So  far  as  imme- 
diate policy  is  concerned,  they  are  possibly  planning 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  neutral  nations. 

Two  other  tendencies  emerge  in  the  comment. 
These  might  be  characterized  as  the  Anti-British 
motive  and  the  kiiltur  motive.  The  latter  has  found 
its  re-incarnation  in  the  Centrum  party  whose  loyal 
constituents  are  eager  to  justify  German  missionary 
activity.  The  colonial  question  comes  in  for  special 
discussion  in  connection  with  the  Covenant;  Ar- 
ticle 19  has  caused  the  German  public  much  concern. 
The  text  of  the  Covenant  may  be  found  in  the 
Press  Review,  February  16,  1919. 

CONSERVATIVE  COMMENT  ON  THE  COLONIES 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  February  18,  recog- 
nizes a  reference  to  Germany's  colonies  in  Article  19 
of  the  proposed  Covenant,  in  which  mention  is  made 
of  «colonies  and  territories  which  ....  have 
ceased  to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  States 
which  formerly  governed  them  and  which  .  .  . 
are  not  yet  able  to  stand  by  themselves.))  These  terri- 
tories are  regarded  as  a  « sacred  trust  of  civilization » 
which  can  best  be  fulfilled  by  entrusting  the  tutelage 
of  such  peoples  ((to  advanced  nations  who  by  reason 
of  their  resources,  their  experience,  or  their  geo- 
graphical situation  can  best  undertake  this  respon- 
sibility.))   Here  the  commentator  scents  battle. 

'dn  these  few  sentences  stand  revealed  the  whole 
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shameless  greed  and  hypocrisy  of  the  Powers  who 
wish  to  purloin,  in  the  name  of  a  (just  peace,)  our 
justly  won  and  universally  recognized  colonial  pos- 
sessions. We  discovered  some  time  ago  that  our 
enemies  at  last — ■  five  minutes  before  twelve,*  as 
Herr  Scheidemann  would  have  it — had  conceived 
the  idea  of  declaring  Germany  morally  unworthy  of 
her  colonial  empire.  Formerly  it  was  stated,  at 
first  without  specified  reasons,  that  Germany  would 
not  get  back  her  colonies.  Then  it  was  discovered 
that  the  self-governing  British  colonies  were  opposed 
to  the  return  of  German  possessions  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  prejudice  their  military  position.  Sub- 
sequently it  was  averred  that  no  over-seas  U-boat 
stations,  in  the  shape  of  colonies,  should  be  left  to 
the  German  Empire.  At  last  they  chanced  upon  the 
happy  explanation  that  Germany  is  morally  un- 
worthy, an  explanation  which  blends  well  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  League  of  Nations  myth. 

«There  is  no  colonial  empire  in  the  world  which 
has  been  won  with  less  violence,  bloodshed  and  in- 
justice. We  regret  especially  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment has  not  had  the  courage  to  voice  this  truth 
and  force  its  clear  and  binding  import  upon  the 
whole  world.  It  is  regrettable,  to  be  specific,  that 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  said  concerning  the 
colonies  that  Germany  has,  in  truth,  made  many  mis- 
takes (Press  Review,  February  27,  1919) ;  one  may 
conclude  that  the  Minister  feels  forced  to  admit  the 
correctness  of  our  enemies'  assumptions.  They  will 
not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  these  admissions  and  to 
declare  that  of  course  no  such  incidents  mar  their 
own  colonial  histories  and,  furthermore,  that  the 
best  evidence  of  Germany's  moral  inferiority  is  the 
spontaneous  accusation  of  Count  Rantzau.  Indeed 
we  can  only  marvel  and  record  again  the  inexplica- 
ble fact  that  the  members  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment see  their  salvation  in  the  pursuance  of  a  course 
of  unlimited  self-depreciation  and  they  apparently 
regard  such  a  policy  as  the  fairest  flower  of  the  dip- 
lomatic art. 

((Article  19  proceeds  to  state  that  the  i advanced 
nations)  shall  exercise  tutelage  over  the  German 
colonies  ias  mandatories  on  behalf  of  the  League. 
The  character  of  the  mandate  must  differ  accord- 
ing to  the  stage  of  the  development  of  the  people, 
the  geographic  situation  of  the  territory,  its  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  other  similar  circumstances.) 
In  other  words  the  (advanced  nations*  will  manage 
the  German  colonies  to  suit  their  own  convenience. 
.    .  .» 

The  writer  calls  attention  to  a  curious  omission 
in  the  summary  account  of  the  proposal  published 
in  Vorwaerts,  February  16, 1919.  The  passage  men- 
tioned reads:  ((Articles  19  to  26  contain  mainly 
provisions  for  humane  conditions  of  labor  for  men. 
women  and  children,  the  founding  of  a  labor  bureau 
as  a  part  of  the  organization  of  the  League,)*  etc. 
«Of  the  colonies,  not  a  word!))  writes  the  critic  in 
the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung.  ((Otherwise  the  exul- 
tant advocate  of  the  League  of  Nations  would  have 
encountered  difficulties.*) 
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The  writer  observes  that  other  nations  France 
for  instance,  may  later  become  victims  of  Article  1. J. 
He  concludes  by  deploring  the  passive  a ttitude  at 
the  Government  which  he  believes  to  be  blindly  op- 
timistic, by  dismissing  scornfully  the  hope  that  Ger- 
many might  some  day  receive  back  her  colonies 
from  the  League,  and  by  touching  ironically  upon 
the  principle  of  .self-determination.,  which  he  be- 
lieves might  have  been  applied  to  the  territories  un- 
der discussion. 


GENERAL  CONSERVATIVE  COMMENT 

The  Koelnische  Zeitung,  February  18,  1919,  is 
inclined  to  belittle  the  proposed  League  of  Nations, 
being  unable  to  discern  therein' any  very  definite 
gains  The  following  are  excerpts  Irom  an  article 
which  had  somewhat  the  character  of  a  news  item: 

«The  first  work  to  be  concluded  by  the  Peace 
Conference  is  not  the  Treaty  of  Peace  but  the  League 
of  Nations.    This  means  disappointment  for  many 
people,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  also  in  Allied  coun- 
tries where  the  termination  of  the  transitional  period 
of  the  armistice  and  a  return  of  normal  conditions 
are  desired     We  can  therefore  understand  why 
many  are  saving  with  dissatisfaction  that  they  have 
out  the  cart  before  the  horse  in  Paris.  Wilson, 
meanwhile,  has  firmly  maintained  that  the  Peace 
Treatv  should  not  be  completed  before  the  League 
of  Nations  lest  the  latter  project  should  be  forgot- 
ten upon  the  conclusion  of  the  main  business.  Once 
the  League  of  Nations  has  been  created,  the  actual 
conclusion  of  peace  cannot  be  overlooked  but  it  is 
sure  to  receive  the  attention  which  Wilson  believes 
should  be  accorded  it.    Now  that  the  greatest  monu- 
ment in  the  peace  temple  has  been  erected,  the  rest 
of  the  edifice  will  be  quickly  completed,  so  that  we 
may  expect  the  roof  to  be  finished  in  the  immediate 

future.    ...  . 

«The  three  great  objects  to  be  served  by  the 
League  of  Nations  are:  disarmament,  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  disputes,  and  provision  for  the  German 
colonies.    Few  radical  measures  have  been  taken 
toward  disarmament    ...    as  might  have  been 
foreseen.    It  is  indeed  recognized  that  the  peace  will 
make  necessary  a  reduction  of  armament  but  only 
to  an  extent  which  is  compatible  with  national  se- 
curitv  and  international  obligations.     These  are 
rather  vague  terms,  especially  since  the  geographic 
situation  and  the  peculiar  condition  of  each  state 
are  furthermore  indicated  as  determinate  factors. 
And  since  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Body  of  Dele- 
gates to  declare  just  what  military  disarmament  is 
just  and  fair,  it  is  apparent  that  there  may  possibly 
be  some  doubt  as  to  the  measures  which  fulfill  the 
definition.    This  question  will  be  the  cause  of  vio- 
lent conflict  if,  instead  of  being  left  to  genuine  states- 
men, it  is  entrusted  to  mediocre  politicians. 

.  The  notion  that  the  whole  war  industry,  the 
manufacture  of  weapons  and  munitions,  should  be 
taken  oul  of  Hie  hands  of  private  individuals  rests 
noon  the  theory  that  those  who  live  by  war  have 
also  an  interest  in  war.    If  there  are  to  be  no  wars 
in  the  future,  then  the  munitions  plants  will  be  su- 
perfluous.   L  is  not  quite  clear,  in  the  light  of  these 
facts,  why  it  was  held  necessary  to  speak,  in  Artcle 
18,  of  the  trade  in  weapons  and  munitions.    .    .  . 
One  receives  again  and  again  the  impression  that 
Wilson  spoke  a  bitter  truth  when  he  said,  (Armed 
force  is  in  the  background  in  this  programme,  but  it 
is  in  the  background,  and  if  the  moral  force  of  the 
world  will  not  suffice,  the  physical  force  of  the  world 
shall.. 


((At  any  rate  the  psychic  energy  of  the  world  has 
not  been  organized  as  the  bourgeoisie,  for  instance, 
had  proposed.    Therefore  an  international  military 
force  must  be  constituted  as  a  means  of  giving  real 
effect  to  the  League.    The  idea  of  supporting  the 
League  with  the  bayonet  seems  not  to  have  been 
contemplated  before  by  many  participants  in  the 
discussions.    Moreover,  the  objection  was  raised 
that  there  might  be  constitutional  difficulties  in  many 
of  the  signatory  nations.    Therefore  the  plan  was 
allowed  to  drop  and  it  boiled  down  to  this— that  a 
fighting  force  should  be  organized,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, to  which  individual  members  would  contrib- 
ute an  apportionment  to  be  decided  by  the  Body  of 
Delegates." 

Thence  the  writer  proceeds  to  state  that  the 
scheme  for  settling  future  disputes  is  approximately 
the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the  Hague  Tribunal. 

He  pauses  to  discuss  the  new  theory  of  manda- 
tory control  of  colonies  and  concludes  as  follows: 
((The  League  of  Nations  is  henceforth  a  fact.  We 
ourselves  have  but  a  partial  interest  in  it,  since  we 
were  not  consulted  at  its  inception  and  will  not 
henceforth  be  parties  to  it.    .    .    .    We  regard  the 
Lea  one  with  a  theoretical,  one  might  almost  say  an 
aesthetic,  interest.    We  are  having  an  opportunity  to 
observe  how  men  diagnose  the  ailments  of  the  world 
and  above  all  what  treatment  they  approve  The 
not  repugnant  ideal  of  world  peace  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  League  of  Nations  are  projects  m  which 
we  would  have  faith,  had  they  been  followed  out  on 
a  higher  and  broader  plane.    Indeed  arbitration  is 
a  distinctly  German  ideal.    .    .  .» 


ANTI-BRITISH  CONSERVATIVE  COMMENT 

The  following  discussion  is  taken  from  the 
Vossische  Zeitung,  February  17,  1919: 

« Wilson's  proposal  for  a  League  oi  Nations  is 
at  hand  and  whoever  is  uncertain  as  to  the  p art 
played  by  the  President  in  this  work  will  find  he 
necessary  explanations  in  the  speech  he  made  be- 
fore leaving  Paris.    The  disappointment  of  those 
who  expected  something  different  from  him  may 
not  be  laid  at  his  door.    It  is  not  his  fault  that  the 
disciples  of  a  just  peace  have  f requently  read  into 
the  Wilsonian  program  interpretations  which  he 
never  intended.    Wilson  demanded  only  the  ending 
of  the  present  conflict;  he  never  said,  however, 
that  this  should  be  brought  about  by  removing  the 
bones  of  contention.    He  sought  world  stabilization, 
but  he  never  said  there  should  be  a  condition  oi 
equilibrium.    The  assertion  that  his  policy  could 
never  be  reconciled  with  England's  interest  was  un- 
justified.   The    opposite   has   now   been  clearly 

Pr°V«One  can  only  repeat,  concerning  the  proposal 
now  at  hand,  what  has  often  been  said  before .  lh 
I  c aaue  of  Nations  will  provide  an  equilibrium  if  it 
forms  the  nucleus  of  a  genuinely  international  or- 
gan zation  in  which  the  small  peoples  co-operate  ac- 
rordins  as  their  common  interests  unite  them,  or,  it 
wii  XbHsh  a  hegemony  of  England  and  America 
f  it  is  instituted  without  the  co-operation  of  these 
mall  nations.    As  might  have  been  expected  from 
former  announcements    Wilson  has  decided  m 
agreement  with  England,  in  favor  of  the  latter  alter 

nati?The  League  of  Nations  will  consist  of  nomi- 
from  the  very  start  a  number  of  votes,  franc 
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which  possesses  equally  well-developed  colonies,  has 
not  this  privilege  and  will  undoubtedly  complain  of 
this  injustice  just  as  she  has  already  complained,  in 
a  great  part  of  the  daily  press,  of  the  injustice  of  her 
position  at  the  Peace  Conferece.  The  United  States 
also  has  only  one  vote.  But  one  need  only  con- 
sider the  decisive  influence  which  the  United  States 
has  over  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America 
to  make  an  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  votes  which 
it  can  control. 

«What  nations  are  there  which  can  form  an  op- 
position in  the  League  of  Nations?  In  Europe  there 
are  none.  This  is  due  to  the  complete  dependence 
of  each  individual  continental  nation  upon  the  om- 
nipotent country  which  controls  ail  raw  material  and 
all  sea  ways,  England.  ...  In  view  of  the  pro- 
posed Covenant,  every  European  nation  must  un- 
derstand what  a  considerable  part  of  its  independ- 
ence it  must  now  entrust  to  a  League  which  Eng- 
land and  America  will  dominate.  .  .  .  More- 
over, no  nation  is  spared  the  responsibilities  of  mem- 
bership by  remaining  outside  of  the  League  even 
though  it  may  sacrifice,  by  so  doing,  the  question- 
able privileges.)) 

THE  CHURCH  PARTY  AND  THE  COLONIES 

Dr.  Bell,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Centrum  Party,  is  reported  in  Ger- 
mania,  February  18.  to  have  made  a  statement  re- 
garding President  Wilson's  speech  and  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  He  affects  incredulity  as 
to  the  reported  behavior  of  the  President,  saying  that 
his  speech,  as  reported,  would  be  «in  absolute  con- 
tradiction with  Point  5  of  his  program  announced 
on  January  8,  1918. »  Dr.  Bell's  reference  is  to  the 
colonial  question.  «Such  a  verdict  would  deny  the 
German  people  ...  all  their  functions  as  a  civ- 
ilizing agent,  without  allowing  them  either  a  chance 
to  defend  themselves  or  an  opportunity  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  work  of  civilization  which  they  have 
undertaken  and  discharged  with  success  in  the  colo- 
nies. It  cannot  be  denied  that  much  occurred  in 
the  relatively  short  period  of  German  colonial  work 
in  Africa  which  was  not  praiseworthy.  But  the 
same  is  true  of  the  activities  of  other  colonial  na- 
tiions,  and  yet  nobody  attempts  to  state  that  they  I 
should  be  deprived  of  their  colonies. 

«We  are  ready,  as  we  announced  in  accepting 
Wilson's  program,  to  submit  the  question  of  our 
colonies  to  a  generous  and  impartial  examination 
at  the  Peace  Conference,  but  to  no  other  test.  It  is 
possible,  as  things  stand  at  present,  to  deprive  us  of 
our  colonial  possessions  by  force  and  to  hinder  us 
considerably  in  any  future  civilizing  activities  of  a 
colonial  nature.  Such  a  proceeding,  however,  will 
never  procure  a  peace  of  justice,  the  safest  founda- 
tion for  any  League  of  Nations.  To  disregard  the 
importance  of  the  German  people  as  a  civilized  na- 
tion, would  be  to  leave  a  thorn  in  its  side.  The  ut- 
terance of  might  will  never  be  the  utterance  of  right; 
its  bulwark  is  the  motto :     (Only  the  victor  is  right.) 

((Personally  I  should  like  to  state  that  I,  who  rep- 
resent a  party  affiliated  in  the  best  sense  with  the 
civilizing  and  missionary  activities  in  the  nation, 
would  never  have  assumed  office  had  I  not  been  pos- 
sessed of  the  knowledge  and  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  German  people  is  called  to  fill  its  place 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  and  is 
minded  to  do  so  to  the  utmost  of  its  ability.') 

SOCIALIST  ANTI-BRITISH  COMMENT 

The  following  article  from  the  Volksstimme, 
February  18,  1919,  reveals  again  Germany's  fear  at 


the  rapprochement  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  It  also  expresses  the  more  narrowly 
partisan  chagrin  of  a  Socialist  who  had  hoped  that 
the  League  of  Nations  would  be  a  tail  to  his  kite. 

«The  Japanese  Baron  Makino  declared  the  pro- 
posal for  a  League  of  Nations,  which  was  made  pub- 
lic Sunday  evening  at  Paris,  the  most  righteous  doc- 
ument the  hand  of  man  has  ever  written.  When  a 
Japanese  baron  waxes  so  enthusiastic,  there  must  be 
some  excellent  reason — perchance  mere  calculating 
courtesy  requires  the  assumption  of  an  exalted  mier. 
We  are  not  in  a  position  now  to  greet  the  proposals 
with  hallelujahs  inspired  either  by  sincere  elation 
or  by  diplomatic  courtesy.  For  to  us  this  plan  ap- 
pears a  grandiose  plot  for  Anglo-American  world 
dominance  which  will  assure  to  Anglo-Saxon  capi- 
tal supremacy  over  the  whole  earth,  which  will  per- 
mit small  powers  very  limited  scope,  and  which  will 
place  the  excluded  nations  in  an  impossible  situ- 
ation. 

«We  know  from  sad  experience  how  great  is 
the  gap  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual.  After  the 
world  war  has  ended  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  victory,  we 
can  hardly  expect  any  issue  but  the  establishment 
of  a  new  world  peace  under  the  protection  of  Eng- 
land and  America.  Only  we  do  not  intend  to  be  de- 
ceived about  the  actuality;  we  shall  estimate  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  world  dominance  which  is  called  a 
League  of  Nations  and  we  must  consider  what  role 
will  be  left  to  us,  who  have  been  relegated  by  de- 
feat to  the  position  of  a  nation  of  the  second  class. 

((That  will  depend  less,  however,  upon  the  text 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  than  upon 
the  peace  treaty  which  we  shall  have  to  consider 
first.  The  treaty  of  peace  may  turn  out  in  such  a 
way  that  we  shall  be  able  to  avoid  the  role  we  are 
expected  to  play  toward  the  League  of  Nations;  but 
that  practically  would  amount  t  o  making  the 
League  of  Nations  a  complete  farce.  In  that  case 
we  would  confront  the  tactical  question  of  whether 
it  is  better  to  reveal  the  fraud  and  deny  the  League 
of  Nations  all  recognition  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  we  should  make  the  best  of  a  bad  fusiness 
in  consideration  of  the  immediate  need,  with  the 
hope  of  amelioration. 

«It  must  also  be  noted  that  even  a  League  of  Na- 
tions imposes  nothing  eternally  immutable;  that 
even  a  League  of  Nations  lies  in  the  stream  of  prog- 
ress and  that  its  legal  form  will  receive  new  import 
as  actual  conditions  change.  Changes  may  occur 
in  the  realm  as  well  of  diplomacy  as  of  economics. 
In  the  second  instance  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
League  of  Nations  must  assume  quite  a  different  as- 
pect when  labor  interests  throughout  the  world  gain 
the  upper  hand  in  the  struggle  with  capitalistic  in- 
terests. The  really  deplorable  treatment  that  so- 
cial questions  receive  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  shows  how  great  is  the  influence,  even 
now,  of  the  capitalistic  spirit. 

((Article  20  alone  is  devoted  to  social  questions. 
It  reads: 

(The  High  Contracting  Parties  will  endeavor 
to  secure  and  maintain  fair  and  humane  conditions 
of  labor  for  men,  women  and  children  both  in  their 
own  countries  and  in  all  countries  to  which  their 
commercial  and  industrial  relations  extend;  and  to 
that  end  agree  to  establish  as  part  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  League  a  permanent  Bureau  of  Labor.) 
It  would  have  been  much  more  honorable  to  disre- 
gard labor  entirely  rather  than  fabricate  this 
wretched  camouflage  which  will  deceive  no  one. 
What  means  this  (will  endeavor?)  One's  endeavor 
may  be  directed  toward  different  objects,  for  in- 
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stance,  toward  clambering  to  the  moon.  But  this 
(endeavor)  has  no  binding  force.  A  permanent 
Bureau  of  Labor  is  announced  with  much  ostenta- 
tion, but  such  a  bureau  has  long  existed  in  the  shape 
of  the  Labor  Officer  of  Basel.  The  recognition  of 
this  Labor  Office  in  the  (Constitution  of  the  League 
of  Nations  means  at  the  most  a  highly  flattering 
gain  to  the  prestige  of  the  institution  but  no  increase 
in  the  scope  of  its  activity  or  advancement  of  its  in- 
fluence. 

«This  Article  20  indicates  that  the  whole  work 
was  produced  not  in  the  spirit  of  solicitude  for  So- 
cialism but  in  the  capitalistic  spirit  of  combination. 
Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  combination  is  a 
prelude  or  a  step  in  advance,  but  it  is  infelicitous  to 
celebrate  the  arrangement  with  hymns;  rather 
should  we  calculate  its  significance  with  pencil  and 
slate.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  proceed  with  such 
a  calculation,  however,  until  the  victorious  En- 
tente has  presented  us  with  the  complete  account  of 
its  peace  terms. » 

CONSTRUCTIVE  SOCIALIST  COMMENT 

An  item  in  the  Freiheit,  February  18,  1919,  indi- 
cates that  Germany  may  contemplate  gaining  access 
to  the  League  by  allying  herself  with  neutrals  which 
are  also  likely  to  be  excluded.  Professor  Schuek- 
ing,  a  reputed  authority  on  constitutional  law,  who 
has  been  interested  in  the  Hague  peace  movement, 
who  has  been  associated  with  the  radical  element  in 
German  politics,  and  is  furthermore  the  acting  chair- 
man of  the  German  League  of  Nations  Society,  an- 
nounced to  a  representative  of  the  Wolff  Telegraph 
Bureau  his  attitude  toward  the  League  proposed  by 
the  Entente: 

«  The  proposal  appears,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be 
a  plan  for  a  glorified  alliance  between  our  present 
enemies.  Its  execution  independently  of  our  co- 
operation might  permanently  disable  us  in  world 
politics.  On  the  other  hand,  it  contains  many  ele- 
ments which  may  be  accepted  without  hesitation  as 
being  fundamental  to  the  whole  political  organiza- 
tion of  the  civilized  world.  It  may  be  concluded 
therefore  that  the  German  Empire  must  join  the 
League  of  Nations  but  must  see  to  it,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  constitutional  law  of  the  League  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  secure  her  vital  interests.  Ger- 
many's interests,  since  she  wishes  nothing  for  her- 
self,' obviously  coincide  with  those  of  all  neutral 
states.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  neutrals  will  ul- 
timately find  themselves  aligned  with  Germany  in  an 
attempt  to  obtain  a  hearing  relative  to  the  forming 
of  the  Constitution  for  the  League. 

v  iFrom  a  technical  and  judicial  point  of  view, 
the  Paris  proposal  is  highly  extraordinary,  incom- 
prehensible, and  fragmentary.  In  this  respect  the 
German  plan  for  an  International  Society  is  unques- 
tionably far  superior.  This  is  apparent  from  the 
fact  thai  a  court  of  international  law  is  contemplated 
in  the  German  proposal,  whereas  the  Entente  pro- 
poses to  submit  non-arbitrable  disputes  to  the  Exec- 
utive Council  which  is  to  consist  of  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives of  the  High  Contracting  Powers  and  of 
other  nations.  Very  dangerous,  too,  is  the  provision 
that  disarmament  is  to  be  applied  to  each  nation  in 
proportion  to  its  geographic  situation  and  its  pe- 
culiar needs,  since  the  Executive  Council  and  not  an 
impartial  authority  is  to  play  the  determinative 
role  in  executing  this  provision.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  special  guarantees  upon  which,  accord- 
ing to  Article  7,  the  admission  of  nations  not  now 
included  in  the  League  may  be  made  dependent.  In 


accordance  with  former  reports,  the  obvious  tend- 
ency of  the  Constitution  is  to  exclude  Germany  from 
all  colonial  activity.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  appears, 
as  was  said  above,  that  the  tentative  statute  may  be 
so  shaped,  through  the  co-operation  of  Germany  and 
the  neutral  states,  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  no- 
tion of  a  just  peace.)  » 

4LLIED  PRESS— FRENCH 

The  Albanian  Situation 

With  the  appearance  of  Turkham  Pacha,  for- 
mer Minister  to  Prince  William  of  Wied,  now  an 
Albanian  representative,  before  the  members  of  the 
Peace  Conference  on  February  24,  the  consideration 
of  Albania's  position  has  once  more  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  world. 

Turkham  Pacha  came  to  Paris,  to  quote  his  own 
words,  Petit  Journal,  February  25,  «as  provisional 
President  of  the  Government  to  present  to  the  Con- 
ference the  Albanian  claims. »  He  continues:  «I  was 
chosen  by  the  National  Assembly  made  up  of  repre- 
sentative's from  the  different  Albanian  districts,  De- 
cember 25,  1918.  That  is,  I  represent  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  my  countrymen.))  Unanimity  is  practi- 
cally a  new  creation  in  the  history  of  the  Albanian 
Government. 

outline  of  Albania's  history 
After  the  division  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 

i  lands  occupied  by  the  Albanian  race  were  taken  as 
provinces  by  the  Byzantine  Empire.  From  then  un- 
til the  short-lived  but  extensive  empire  of  the  Ser- 
bian monarch,  Stefan  Duskan,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 

«  tury,  the  various  sections  of  the  Albanian  territory 
were  constantly  changing  hands.  Among  the  tempo- 
rary conquerors  were  the  Greeks,  Serbians,  Bulga- 
rians and  Sicilians.  As  may  be  seen  from  Duskan's 
title  of  «Emperor  of  the  Greeks,  Slavs  and  Alba- 
nians)), the  latter  had  at  that  time  no  separate  gov- 

|  ernment  of  their  own. 

This  was  followed  after  the  death  of  Duskan, 
1358,  by  the  rule  of  chieftains  of  the  various  districts, 
and  by  union,  under  one  leader,  George  Kastriota,  to 
resist  the  invasion  of  the  Turks  which  began  in  1431. 

i  The  completeness  of  the  Turkish  conquest  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  even  today  three-fifths  of  the  Al- 

j  banians  are  Moslems. 

Following  the  Berlin  Treaty,  July  13, 1878,  came 
the  formation  of  the  Albanian  League.  But,  con- 
trary to  what  might  have  been  supposed,  this  League 

[  had  as  its  inspiration  the  desire  of  the  Porte  to  evade 
the  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned  Treaty.  An 
increasing  number  of  revolts  on  the  part  of  the  Al- 
banian forces  proved  that  the  spirit  of  independence, 
though  not  genuinely  national,  was  becoming  too 

I  strong.   This  the  Turks  succeeded  in  curbing. 

However,  after  the  Balkan  War  in  1912,  Turkey 
was  forced,  under  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of 
London,  April  25,  1913,  to  give  up  the  greater  part 
of  her  European  territory.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  treaty,  Albania  became  a  principality,  with  the 
German  Prince  of  Wied  at  its  head.  He  was  forced 
to  flee  in  the  latter  days  of  July,  1914,  by  the  two 
most  powerful  Albanian  chiefs,  Essad  Pacha  and 
Izzet  Pacha.  Eventually,  however,  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  the  Austrians  overran  Albania, 
capturing  Durazzo  February  28,  1916. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  from  her  position, 
geographically,  Albania  controls  the  entrance  into 
"the  Adriatic  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  She  is 
also  the  outlet  on  the  west  for  the  Slavic  states.  Both 
Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  were  determined  to  keep 
the  Slavs  from  reaching  the  Adriatic. 
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When  Italy  took  her  stand  with  the  Allies,  the 
following  provisions  in  regard  to  Albania  were  guar- 
anteed by  the  Treaty  of  London,  signed  April  26, 
1915: . 

((Article  VII.  Having  obtained  Trentino 
and  Istria  by  Article  IV,  Dalmatia  and  the  Adri- 
atic islands  by  Article  V,  and  also  the  Gulf  of 
Valona,  Italy  undertakes,  in  the  event  of  a  small 
autonomous  and  neutralized  state  being  formed 
in  Albania,  not  to  oppose  the  possible  desire  of 
France,  Great  Britain  and  Russia  to  partition 
the  northern  and  southern  districts  of  Albania 
between  Montenegro,  Serbia  and  Greece.  The 
southern  coast  of  Albania,  from  the  frontier  of 
the  Italian  territory  of  Valona  to  Cape  Stilos,  is 
to  be  neutralized. 

((To  Italy  will  be  conceded  the  right  of  con- 
ducting the  foreign  relations  of  Albania;  in  any 
case  Italy  will  be  bound  to  secure  for  Albania  a 
territory  sufficiently  extensive  to  enable  its  fron- 
tiers to  join  those  of  Greece  and  Serbia  to  the 
east  of  the  Lake  of  Ochrida.» 

THE  FUTURE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ALBANIA 

According  to  the  Pays,  February  25,  two  solu- 
tions seem  to  present  themselves  for  the  future  gov- 
ernment of  Albania.  First,  that  Albania  be  taken 
under  the  protection  and  direction  of  the  Italian 
Government;  second,  that  self-government  be  estab- 
lished. 

Very  little  comment  on  the  first  proposition  has 
appeared  in  the  French  press.  Colonel  Castoldi, 
specialist  upon  the  Albanian  question,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  the  Petit  Journal,  February  25: 
«It  is  certainly  natural  that  Italy  should  feel  inter- 
ested in  a  country  situated  geographically  opposite 
her.  It  is  with  us  a  matter  of  tradition  to  keep 
friendly  relations  with  Albania,  and  this  tradition 
goes  back  much  farther  than  these  last  political 
events.  Italy  knows  that  she  owes  everything  to  this 
past.  She  owes  a  debt  as  counsellor,  as  protector  to 
Albania.  She  desires  that  Albania  shall  attain  as 
soon  as  possible  a  higher  degree  of  progress  and  be 
able  even  to  accomplish  her  national  union. 

.  ((Albania,  moreover,  plays  an  indispensable  role 
of  balance  in  the  Balkans;  her  position  assures  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  thru  the  watch  which  she  main- 
tains along  the  coast,  and  her  presence  prevents, 
from  the  racial  point  of  view,  an  excessive  and  un- 
justified growth  of  the  neighboring  states. » 

Albania's  claim  for  the  union  of  all  Albanian 
States  under  one  central  government,  as  set  forth  by 
its  representative,  Turkham  Pacha,  is  quoted  here 
from  the  Petit  Journal,  February  25:  «The  independ- 
ence of  Albania  dates  from  the  Conference  of  Lon- 
don in  1913.  This  Conference,  establishing  the 
boundaries  of  Albania,  took  no  account  of  national 
rights,  neither  has  it  paid  attention  to  the  economic 
situation. 

«The  districts  assigned  to  Greece,  Montenegro 
and  Serbia  are  inhabited,  if  not  exclusively,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  80%,  by  Albanian  patriots  who  suffer 
from  having  been  separated  from  their  brothers  and 
from  the  special  situation  brought  about  by  their 
new  masters.  The  latter  spare  them  neither  exac- 
tions nor  persecutions. 

«Not  satisfied  with  having  seized  from  us  so 
manv  districts  purely  Albanian,  the  districts  be- 
tween the  Gulf  of  Preveza  and  the  Kalamas  River  (to 
the  Greeks  by  the  Congress  of  London) ;  the  districts 
of  Antivari/Dulcigno,  Triepelin,  Kutelis  and  Pod- 
goritza  (to  Montenegro  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin) ; 


the  clans  of  Hoti  and  Gronda,  territories  of  Anamalit 
and  Kraya,  districts  of  Plava,  Goussigne,  Ipek  and 
Jacova  (to  Montenegro  by  the  Conference  of  Lon- 
don), our  neighbors  are  coming  again  to  ask  the  Con- 
ference to  take  others  away  from  us. 

((Greece,  for  example,  claims  a  part  of  southern 
Albania  which  numbers  only  20,000  Greeks  in  200,- 
000  inhabitants.  ...» 

It  is  this  claim  for  the  union  of  the  Albanians  of 
northern  Epirus  with  their  other  countrymen,  which 
has  aroused  most  comment.  According  to  the  Jour- 
nal, February  25,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Greece,  M. 
Venizelos,  supports  the  Greek  attitude  with  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  «It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  popu- 
lation of  northern  Epirus  is  of  Albanian  extraction 
and  speaks  the  Albanian  language.  What  I  affirm  is 
that  this  population  has  given  itself  over  freely  to 
Greek  ideas  and  customs,  and  does  not  wish  to  hear 
of  separation. 

«When  the  Ottoman  yoke  weighed  on  the  Bal- 
kans, the  Albanians  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
groups,  one  embraced  Mohammedanism,  and  as  a 
reward  for  this  conversion  obtained  the  favor  of  the 
Sultans.  For  four  centuries  these  Arnautes  have 
formed  a  sort  of  aristocracy  at  Constantinople  and 
have  exercised  a  preponderant  influence  over  Tur- 
kish politics. 

«On  the  other  hand,  about  400,000  Albanians  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  Christian  religion.  As  always 
happens  in  such  a  case,  a  division  arose  between  the 
two  elements  which  had  adopted  such  different  atti- 
tudes in  regard  to  the  conqueror.  Those  who  refused 
to  bend  under  the  yoke  saw  themselves  persecuted 
by  their  brothers  who  had  become  masters  of  Islam. 
Naturally  they  felt  drawn  to  the  Greeks  in  the  dis- 
tress caused  by  their  loss  of  liberty.  This  union  took 
a  more  definite  form.  A  great  number  of  Albanians 
moved  southward  and  established  themselves  in 
Greek  territory  where  the  rule  of  the  bureaucratic 
Turk  seemed  mild  compared  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
Arnautes.  Naturally  these  Albanians  retained  their 
relations  with  their  people  who  remained  in  north- 
ern Epirus.  Thus  little  by  little  the  Greek  influence 
grew.  Likewise  the  hatred  between  the  two  Alba- 
nian parties  grew.  ...» 

In  the  Journal  des  Debats,  February  24,  Auguste 
Gauvain  first  questions  the  position  of  Turkham 
Pacha  at  the  Conference,  as  representative  of  the 
Albanian  Government.  «Does  he  speak, »  he  asks, 
<(in  behalf  of  William  of  Wied,  the  Prussian  officer  ? 
During  the  war  England  and  France  recognized  Es- 
sad  Pacha  as  leader  of  the  Albanian  Government. 
Essad  Pacha  even  received  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  He  has  always  remained  faithful 
to  the  Allies.  He  has  always  performed  every  duty 
for  which  he  was  responsible.  If  he  has  done  noth- 
ing important,  it  is  because  he  has  been  refused  the 
opportunity.  One  cannot  understand,  therefore, 
why  he  has  been  eliminated  from  the  Albanian  stage 
and  why  Turkham  Pacha  speaks  in  the  name  of  the 
Albanians.  From  whom  did  this  (old  Turk)  diplo- 
mat receive  his  letters  of  credit  ?  Of  what  Albanians 
is  he  the  authorized  spokesman?  One  would  find  it 
difficult  to  say.  But  that  is  not  the  case  in  explaining 
the  role  which  he  has  assigned  himself.  He  aims  to 
create  a  great  Albania  at  the  expense  of  the  Serbians 
and  the  Greeks. » 

In  discussing  Turkham  Pacha's  desire  to  unite 
the  Albanians  of  northern  Epirus  with  those  of  the 
other  districts,  Auguste  Gauvain  continues:  «The 
chief  argument  on  which  he  bases  his  claim  is  that 
of  the  language.  He  claims  for  the  Albanian  state 
all  peoples  speaking  the  Albanian  language,  from 
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the  Adriatic  to  the  Vardar.  This  system  is  indeed 
German  and  is  worthy  of  the  Prussian  captain,  Wil- 
liam of  Wied.  But  neither  race  nor  language  deter- 
mines the  nationality.  Since  a  time  when  the  women, 
pure-blooded  Albanians,  threw  their  children  from 
the  top  of  the  cliffs  and  cast  themselves  into  the  sea 
to  escape  the  Moslems,  at  the  time  of  the  War  of 
Greek  Independence,  the  Orthodox  Albanians  have 
had  the  Greek  national  conscience.  Their  descend- 
ants live  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens.  Among  them  are 
General  Danglis,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Greek 
Army,  Admiral  Coudouriotis,  Minister  of  the  Ma- 
rine and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Greek  Naval 
forces.  Is  the  Conference  at  Paris,  conforming  to 
the  prescriptions  of  German  doctors,  going  to  change 
the  nationality  of  these  men  and  assign  them  by 
force  to  the  Albanian  state ?» 

Gauvain  concludes:  «Today  it  is  especially  a 
question  of  northern  Epirus.  That  is  the  territory 
from  which  the  Great  Powers  forced  the  Greeks,  at 
the  beginning  of  1914,  to  withdraw  their  troops,  by  I 
virtue  of  what  was  called  the  Protocol  of  Florence,  j 
and  which  was  re-occupied  by  Greek  troops  during  j 
the  course  of  the  war,  with  formal  authorization  of  i 
the  Entente,  Italy  included.  .  .  .  The  Protocol  of 
Florence  has  no  longer  any  value.  It  must  disappear 
with  all  the  other  arrangements  imposed  before  the 
summer  of  1914  by  the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
With  the  exception  of  the  district  of  Courvelessi  and 
a  part  of  the  Cazas  of  Tepeleni,  of  Premeti  and  of 
Starovo,  northern  Epirus  returns  naturally  to 
Greece.  She  showed  her  feelings  after  the  Protocol 
of  Florence  by  forming  a  provisional  government 
under  the  presidency  of  M.  A.  C.  Carapanos,  former 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Greece,  and  after  long 
discussions,  the  International  Commission  of  Con- 
trol in  Albania  was  forced  to  recognize  her  right  to 
local  autonomous  administration.  If  at  that  time 
she  did  not  obtain  her  official  union  with  Greece,  it 
was  simply  because  of  the  opposition  of  the  cabinets 
of  the  Triple  Alliance.  In  1915  she  elected  deputies 
to  the  Parliament  of  Athens  with  the  mission  of  re- 
claiming international  recognition  of  her  union  with 
Greece.  Today  the  Triple  Alliance  is  destroyed. 
Are  we  with  our  own  hands  to  reconstruct  its  work  ? 

«The  solution  of  the  question  of  northern  Epirus 
has  become  urgent.  Since  military  operations  of  the 
Italians  in  southern  Albania,  northern  Epirus  is 
overrun  by  bands  of  Mohammedans,  armed  with 
machine  guns.  This  situation  is  intolerable.  If  the 
Conference  does  not  wish  to  authorize  Greece  to  re- 
occupy  a  second  time  the  contested  territories,  she 
must  re-establish  order  there  with  Allied  troops. » 

NEUTRAL    PRESS— SWISS 

Switzerland  to  the  Sea 

A  subject  which  has  of  late  been  attracting  gen- 
eral interest  in  Switzerland  is  the  effort  being  made 
to  gain  for  that  country  one  or  more  outlets  to  the 
sea.  In  brief,  what  the  Swiss  want  is  the  interna- 
tionalization of  the  Rhine,  Rhone  and  Danube  by 
the  Peace  Conference,  the  improvement  of  inland 
water  transportation  by  the  construction  of  canals, 
etc.,  so  as  to  insure  direct  connection  by  water  with 
Rotterdam,  Marseilles  and  Genoa  (see  Press  Review, 
November  18,  1918),  and  the  allocation  to  Switzer- 
land of  one  or  more  European  seaports  to  be  used 
more  or  less  exclusively  for  the  handling  of  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  that  country.  There  is  at  present 
a  lively  competition  between  France,  Italy,  the  Neth-  | 


erlands  and  Belgium  to  have  ports  in  their  respective 
countries  set  aside  for  the  Swiss  trade.  One  of  the 
i  features  of  the  scheme  also  is  the  improvement  of 
the  railway  transportation  facilities  to  various  ports 
which  can  only  be  reached  by  rail. 

Before  the  war  most  of  the  imports  into  Switzer- 
land were  shipped  up  the  Rhine  to  Basel  from  Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam  and  Antwerp.  Basel  thus  de- 
veloped into  a  great  inland  seaport  and  one  of  the 
reasons  for  its  desire  to  acquire  a  small  tract  of  Al- 
satian territory  contiguous  to  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  its  harbor  along  the  Rhine  (see  Press  Re- 
view, March  1,  1919).  The  Swiss  have  worked  out 
an  elaborate  plan  for  a  Rhine-Rhone  canal  which 
would  link  up  Basel  and  Geneva  and  enable  shipping 
to  pass  by  that  route  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
North  Sea.  The  French  and  Italian  ports,  though 
much  nearer  Switzerland,  were  not  able  before  the 
war  to  compete  with  the  northern  ports  because  of 
their  lack  of  modern  harbor  facilities  and  because 
of  their  poor  railway  connections  with  Switzerland. 

The  following  facts  and  figures  taken  from  the 
Tribune  de  Geneve,  January  19,  are  interesting:  «In 
1913  the  port  of  Bordeaux  received  nothing  from 
Switzerland  and  sent  there  only  4,000  tons  of  mer- 
chandise. The  same  year  the  port  of  Antwerp  re- 
ceived 44,000  tons  from  Switzerland  and  sent  there 
30,000  tons.  Of  the  700,000  tons  imported  that  year 
into  Switzerland  from  America  and  other  countries 
across  the  sea,  only  about  250,000  tons  passed 
through  France.  Of  the  Swiss  exports  for  the  same 
period,  02,000  out  of  150,000  tons  went  out  by  way  of 
France.  Therefore  nearly  70%  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce entered  or  left  by  way  of  Germany,  Holland 
or  Belgium  and  30%  by  way  of  France.  .  .  .  The 
distances  from  the  German,  Dutch  and  Belgian  ports 
to  the  principal  seaport  cities  of  the  two  Americas 
are  considerably  greater  in  comparison'  with  the 
French  ports.  .  .  .  The  distances  by  rail  are  like- 
wise in  favor  of  the  French  ports.  It  is  more  than 
1,000  kilometers  from  Geneva  to  Hamburg,  850  kilo- 
meters to  Antwerp,  while  it  is  less  than  800  kilo- 
meters to  Bordeaux.)) 

The  so-called  ((Suisse-Ocean  Comite»,  founded 
in  1916  to  promote  improvements  in  the  railway 
connections  with  French  seaports,  is  meeting  with 
active  co-operation  from  the  French  railroad  com- 
panies. The  Compagnie  d'Orleans  plans  to  build  a 
new  line  from  Limoges  to  St.  Germain  des  Fosses, 
west  of  Lyons;  while  the  Compagnie  Paris-Lyons- 
Mediterranee  intends  to  electrify  certain  sections  of 
its  lines  in  order  that  it  may  handle  more  traffic. 
These  improvements  are  the  first  step  toward  better 
railway  facilities  with  the  ports  of  Bordeaux  and  St. 
Nazaire  (Tribune  de  Geneve,  January  29,  1919). 
While  Bordeaux  appears  at  this  time  to  be  the 
French  port  having  the  best  chance  of  getting  most 
of  the  Swiss  trade,  it  has  lively  contenders  for  this 
honor  in  Nantes  and  St.  Nazaire.  A  group  of  high 
officials  of  the  latter  cities  has  just  made  a  trip  to 
Switzerland  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  Swiss 
interest  in  their  respective  ports.  Like  Bordeaux, 
they  make  capital  out  of  the  modern  improvements 
and  immense  increase  in  capacity  of  their  harbors 
due  to  the  genius  of  the  American  army  engineers 
(Journal  de  Geneve,  February  22,  1919). 

The  Italians,  too,  are  making  an  effort  to  interest 
the  Swiss  in  their  ports  of  Genoa  and  Savona,  par- 
ticularly the  former.  Genoa  has  the  advantage  of 
being  much  nearer  to  Switzerland  than  any  of  the 
other  great  European  ports.  It  suffers  from  several 
handicaps,  however,  which  are  strongly  to  its  dis- 
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advantage.  Its  harbor  equipment  is  inadequate  and 
out  of  date.  It  could  unload  only  500  tons  of  Swiss 
shipping  a  day.  Secondly,  its  railway  connections 
with  Switzerland  would  have  to  be  greatly  improved. 
The  Italians  have  promised  to  make  the  necessary 
improvements  in  both  these  respects  but  they  are 
likely  to  lose  out  in  the  race  to  other  countries  that 
are  better  prepared.  (Neue  Zuercher  Zeitung,  Feb- 
ruary 23, 1918.) 

The  Italian  Swiss  of  the  southern  canton  of 
Ticino  are  especially  anxious  to  have  Swiss  com- 
merce pass  through  Italian  ports.  They  realize  that 
if  French  ports  and  the  Rhone  waterway  are  used,  a 
great  part  of  the  traffic  which  has  hitherto  passed 
through  their  district  will  be  diverted  to  these  new 
channels.  They  therefore  not  only  desire  a  revision 
of  the  Gothard  agreement  with  Germany  and  the 
electrification  of  the  Gothard  line,  but  they  have  also 
worked  out  a  plan  for  the  construction  of  water  con- 
nections with  Italy.  This  plan  involves :  (1)  The  con- 
struction of  a  water  route  connecting  Lake  Maggiore 
with  Milan  and  probably  with  the  P6;  (2)  A  naviga- 
tion canal  between  Lake  Maggiore  and  Domo  d'Os- 
sola;  (3)  The  straightening  out  of  the  course  of  the 
river  Tresa  which  runs  from  the  Lake  Lugano  into 
Lake  Maggiore  (Journal  de  Geneve,  February  14, 
1919). 

The  Gothard  agreement  between  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  made  in  1909,  has  long  been 
a  sore  point  with  the  Swiss.  They  contend  that  the 
then  powerful  Germany  was  able  to  take  advantage 
of  their  country  to  the  extent  of  extracting  usurious 
privileges  which  now  constitute  a  threat  at  Switzer- 
land's economic  existence.  The  transportation  rates 
granted  to  Germany  for  carrying  her  goods  over  the 
Gothard  line  between  Germany  and  Italy  are  less 
than  the  Swiss  rates.  (See  Press  Review,  November 
18,  1918.) 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Journal  de 
Geneve,  February  13,  are  representative  of  the  Swiss 
attitude  towards  this  question:  «It  is  not  too  much  to 
affirm  that  the  Gothard  agreement  at  preseiut  in 
force  constitutes  an  economic  and  commercial  servi- 
tude.  This  agreement  obliges  us  to  play  the  part  of 
the  draymen  between  Germany  and  Italy  without 
our  getting  either  the  draymen's  pay  or  the  expenses 
of  transportation.   The  price  of  coal,  which  will  con- 
tinue to  remain  high  for  a  number  of  years,  will 
force  the  Swiss  people  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
Gothard  line:  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  re- 
demption and  renewal  of  bonds,  all  in  the  form  of 
taxes  levied  on  the  entire  Federal  railway  system. 
.   .   .   During  the  years  of  peace  from  1903  to  1913, 
the  operating  expenses  of  the  Gothard  line  alone  in- 
creased from  13,026,000  francs  to  21,578,000  francs, 
or  about  65f/c.    .    .    .    Switzerland  has  fallen  into 
slavery  in  the  matter  of  railroad  rates,  thanks  to  the 
Gothard  agreement.   If  this  agreement  is  continued, 
we  are  on  the  brink  of  economic  ruin.   For  this  rea- 
son the  fight  against  the  agreement  must  be  resumed 
energetically.   We  shall  not  submit  to  a  fate  which 
we  have  not  deserved.)) 

NEUTRAL  PRESS     SWEDISH  AND  NORWEGIAN 

The  Spitzbergen  Question 

The  Norwegian  Tidens  Tegn.  February  21,  con- 
tains an  article,  which  states  on  «good  authority 
that  the  Swedish  Government  has  made  a  for- 
mal protest  in  London  against  turning  Spitzber- 
gen over  to  Norway.    This  protest  was  also  made 


without  advising  the  Norwegian  Government." 
Tidens  Tegn  comments  sadly  on  this:  «It  is  not  pleas- 
ant in  these  days,  just  when  we  had  complimented 
ourselves  on  the  growing  confidence  between  the 
two  nations,  to  make  public  an  announcement  of 
this  kind,  but  the  fault  lies  with  those  who  have 
made  the  protest.  It  will  be  regarded  with  bitter- 
ness all  over  Norway  and  it  would  be  a  wroi.g  con- 
ception of  our  duty  to  Scandinavian  co-operation  to 
keep  quiet;  and  if  that  co-operation  is  to  continue 
and  be  more  than  a  phrase,  it  must  be  built  on  mu- 
tual respect  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  two 
lands.  The  protest  that  Sweden  made  in  London  can 
be  regarded  only  as  an  attempt  to  stab  us  in  the  back. 

«It  has  been  no  secret  that  Sweden  has  regarded 
our  attempts  to  secure  Spitzbergen  with  no  favor. 
It  is  not  amiss  to  remind  Sweden  of  the  loyal  support 
she  has  received  in  Norway  in  her  attempts  to  secure 
the  Aland  Islands.  Both  our  press  and  Government 
have  taken  her  part  and  here  would  be  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  a  little  reciprocity.  Spitzbergen  is  the 
only  region  our  country  could  hope  to  secure  at  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  but  Sweden  is  not  even  content 
to  be  passive  in  this  question — it  has  protested.') 

The  Norwegian  paper  then  goes  on  to  claim  that 
of  the  winter  population  of  630  people,  80  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Swedish  coal  mines,  45  with  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  rest  are  in  Norwegian  employ.  Last 
summer  6u,000  tons  of  coal  were  shipped  from  Spitz- 
bergen, of  which  4,000  tons  went  to  Sweden  and  the 
rest  went  to  Norway.  « There  is  ground  for  Swedish 
claims  to  equality  with  Norway,  but  Norway,  too, 
has  claims  which  must  be  respected,  if  the  relations 
of  the  two  countries  are  to  remain  natural  and 
strong." 

The  Stoekholms  Dagblad,  February  22,  how- 
ever, contains  an  official  despatch  from  the  Swedish 
Telegraph  Bureau  saying  a  that  Sweden  has  made 
no  protest  to  England  at  all  as  to  Norway  and  Spitz- 
bergen and  that  the  Swedish  Government  is  consid- 
ering the  Spitzbergen  question  as  settled  by  the  Con- 
ferences of  1910,  1912  and  1914,  which  declared  that 
Spitzbergen  shall  be  regarded  as  terra  nullius.v 

However,  the  Tidens  Tegn,  February  22,  still 
claims  that  Sweden,  by  even  referring  to  the  confer- 
ences mentioned,  is  antagonistic  to  Norway's  de- 
mand. This  paper  is  not  concerned  over  under- 
standings which  are  already  international  law.  It 
maintains  «that  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
Spitzbergen  question  is  to  transfer  the  islands  to 
Norway,  to  whom  they  belong,  geographically  and 
economically)) ;  and  it  insists  that  due  to  Norway's 
loyal  attitude  to  Sweden  in  the  Aland  question. 
Sweden  should  at  least  remain  « neutral »  in  this 
matter. 

The  Norwegian  Dagbladet,  February  21,  says: 
«Spitzbergen  is  closer  to  Norway  than  it  is  to  any 
other  countrv;  historical,  geographical  and  present 
conditions  make  it  natural  that  Spitzbergen  should 
be  united  to  Norway  politically.))  The  Dagbladet 
says  that  the  motives  of  the  conference  at  Christi- 
ania,  which  decided  the  terra  nullius  fate  of  the  is- 
lands, have  now  altered  materially,  so  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  Norway  should  not  have  the  islands 
outright.  It  cannot  understand  Sweden's  aversion 
to  making  the  region  Norwegian,  especially  after 
Norway  has  gone  out  of  her  way  to  meet  Swedish 
wishes  in  various  matters. 

Morgenbladet  (Norwegian),  is  quoted  by  the 
Stoekholms  Dagblad,  February  22,  when  the  latter 
published  the  Swedish  denial  of  trying  to  influence 
England,  as  follows:  «Morgenbladet  says  that  the 
Swedes  have  always  seemed  to  feel  that  they  would 
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rather  see  the  islands  go  to  England  than  to  Norway, 
dn  Norway  we  find  it  difficult  to  understand  that 
form  of  Scandinavianism.  We  have  with  sympathy 
followed  Sweden's  attempts  to  secure  the  Aland 
Islands  and  Denmark's  attempts  to  secure  Schles- 
wig;  hut  when  Norway  herself  attempts  to  secure  a 
piece  of  territory  which  is  of  no  importance  to  the 
others,  she  is  met  with  rebuffs.)  » 

Several  months  ago  the  Spitsbergen  question 
was  discussed  in  the  Scandinavian  papers.  The 
Stockholms  Tidningen,  January  25,  gives  quite  a 
sketch  of  the  Spitzbergen  question  as  viewed  from 
the  Swedish  side.  «The  question  in  regard  to  Spitz- 
bergen has  again  become  acute.  One  has  also  been 
apprised  of  the  fact  that  Norway  is  with  much 
ene  rgy  watching  her  interests  there,  for  which  she 
can  not  be  blamed.  The  interests  of  the  small  na- 
tions there  seems  to  be  threatened.  At  least  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  several  utterances  in  the  English 
press  witness  the  tendency  in  England  to  attempt  to 
make  Spitzbergen  an  English  possession.  Now  the 
natural  resources  there  are  not  as  great  as  some  fan- 
tastical Englishmen  would  believe,  so  that  perhaps 
when  this  fact  is  found  out,  their  ardor  may  cool  off. 
However,  no  official  plans  have  been  given  out  by 
them.    .    .  . 

•(But  Sweden  has  never  attempted  to  secure 
Spitzbergen  for  herself  alone.  However,  it  is  true 
that  for  the  past  fifty  years  Sweden  could  not  have 
secured  Spitzbergen  because  of  the  opposition  of 
Russia.  The  territory  was  at  that  time,  and  was  to 
remain,  terra  nullius.  That  is  the  principle  that 
Sweden  has  always  wished  observed  in  regard  to 
Spitzbergen,  and  at  the  International  Conferences 
in  regard  to  Spitzbei-gen  in  1910,  1912  and  1914,  the 
participating  powers  have  always  supported  this 
view.  A  Norwegian  view,  which  is  not  official,  that 
Spitzbergen  was  to  remain  a  no-man's  land  but  un- 
der Norwegian  jurisdiction,  has  not  won  favor.  A 
preliminary  but  unanimous  proposal  has  been  made 
to  the  Convention  that  jurisdiction  and  administra- 
tion shall  be  exercised  by  international  control  of 
the  region.  On  account  of  the  geographical  situa- 
tion, it  is  natural  that  Norway  should  perhaps  exer- 
cise this  function  for  the  other  nations.  The  Con- 
ference in  191-1  in  Christiania  was  never  concluded 
by  a  convention  because  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
but  Norway  has  made  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  get 
this  question  settled. 

"Sweden's  interests  have  from  the  beginning 
been  cultured  and  scientific.  Sweden  did  not  earn 
any  money  thereby,  but  instead  made  extensive  ex- 
plorations; while  other  nations,  and  not  least  the 
Norwegians,  regarded  this  region  as  a  hunting  and 
fishing  ground.  Many  questions,  some  of  them 
scientific  ones,  have  already  come  up — especially 
since  (he  discovery  of  coal  there — in  regard  to  the 
rights  of  individuals  and  nations.  In  regard  to  these 
questions  both  Denmark  and  Sweden  have  interests 
as  well  as  Norway  and  they  demand  that  these  in- 
terests be  protected.    .    .  . 

('Lately  an  article  appeared  in  the  Anglo-Nor- 
wegian  Trade  Journal,  the  organ  for  the  Norwegian 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London,  on  Norway  and 
Spitzbergen,  which  went  squarely  in  the  face  of  sup- 
posed English  rights  and  maintained  Norway's  un- 
questioned right  to  Spitzbergen.  Not  a  word  was 
said  on  the  principle  of  Spitzbergen  as  a  terra 
nullius.  The  Christiania  Conference  in  1914,  the 
paper  said,  recognized  Norway's  rights  to  Spitzber- 
gen as  unquestioned.    In  fact,  neither  Sweden  nor 


Denmark  was  mentioned  as  taking  part  in  the  Con- 
ference in  Christiania.  The  English  readers  were 
informed  of  the  English  and  American  expeditions 
to  Spitzbergen,  but  not  of  the  Swedish.  The  Norwe- 
gian coal  industry — as  if  coal  exploitation  alone 
could  create  a  right  to  the  region — was  mentioned 
as  the  only  commercial  activity  on  the  island,  while 
that  of  Sweden  was  not  mentioned  at  all. 

uHere  appears,  as  is  mentioned  above,  an  op- 
j  portunity  for  Scandinavian  co-operation.  No  single 
j  nation  shall  try  by  means  of  propaganda  to  gain  the 
■  influence  of  the  outer  world  at  the  expense  of  other 
j  nations.  We  hope  that  the  Government's  attention 
has  now  been  called  to  this  matter. » 

The  Svenska  Daghladet  (Swedish),  February  3, 
also  discusses  the  case  and  makes  it  clear  that  the 
question  had  at  one  time  been  settled.  It  says:  «It 
would  seem  paradoxical  if  the  League  of  Nations 
should  begin  by  surrendering  the  international  right 
over  those  domains  peculiarly  fitted  for  internation- 
al control.  A  new  and  original  proposal  has  been 
made  in  the  Anglo-Norwegian  Trade  Journal  when 
it  proposes  that  Spitzbergen  should  be  delivered 
over  to  Norway  for  her  sympathies  towards  the  Al- 
lies during  the  war.  If  Denmark  is  to  have  Schles- 
wig  and  Sweden  the  Aland  Islands,  Norway  should 
have  Spitzbergen,  is  the  argument.  It  is  unbeliev- 
able that  this  is  the  view  of  the  Norwegian  people, 
but  such  talk  can  always  be  found  in  the  large  Pow- 
ers as  long  as  it  coincides  with  one  of  their  com- 
mercial and  political  aims  and  when  one  of  the 
small  nations  can  act  as  the  disguise. 

((But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Spitzber- 
gen question  has  already  been  solved  and  whoever 
wishes  to  regard  the  question  as  open  must  tear 
down  one  of  the  most  careful  agreements  ever 
reached  between  nations.    In  1912  at  Christiania, 

j  delegates  from  Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway  met  and 
made  certain  decisions  regarding  Spitzbergen;  and 
w  hen  in  1914  a  general  convention  was  to  be  held  at 
which  all  interested  countries  were  to  meet,  all  par- 
ties had  come  to  regard  the  character  of  Spitzber- 
gen as  terra  nullius  under  interna  tional  control. 

«But  even  if  the  possibility  of  tearing  up  this 

'  agreement  is  considered,  the  history  of  Spitzbergen 

:  is  the  poorest  possible  argument  for  any  solution  of 
the  problem  different  from  the  one  already  arrived 
at.  It  is  Sweden  who  opened  this  region  by  explo- 
ration and  investigation;  from  the  time  of  Torch's 
voyage  of  exploration  in  1858  up  to  the  present  time, 
a  tireless  work  in  scientific  investigation  has  been 
going  on.  For  nearly  50  years  the  Swedes  were  alone 
in  this  work,  so  that  if  exploration  should  count  for 
anything,  Sweden  would  come  first.  In  1871  the 
combined  Government  of  Sweden  and  Norway  pro- 

i  posed  that  Spitzbergen  should  be  placed  under  in- 
ternational control.  This  view  was  accepted  by  all 
nations  except  Russia,  and  when  Sweden  a  genera- 
tion later  offered  the  same  solution,  it  was  simply  to 
preserve  the  international  peace.  In  view  of  our 
actions  we  claim,  therefore,  that  no  other  nation  has 
any  rightful  claims  to  the  island  except  the  claim 
that  it  shall  be  internationalized.    .    .  . 

The  Norwegian  Aftenposten,  February  22,  re- 
gards the  matter  calmly.  It  writes  that  the  Norwe- 
gian Foreign  Minister  should  give  the  country  the 
facts  of  the  case  immediately,  and  that  «the  Scan- 
dinavian co-operation  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  war  must  assert  itself  in  this  question.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  this  question  that  no  one 
Scandinavian  country  deal  behind  the  back  of  an- 
other.)) 
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The  Assassination  of  Kurt  Eisner  and  the 
Bavarian  Crisis 

Although  the  Allied  press  has  published  copi- 
ous notes  on  the  death  of  Kurt  Eisner  and  its  imme- 
diate effects,  it  is  left  to  the  German  papers  to  in- 
terpret his  political  ideas  and  the  influence  that  they 
had  uoon  Bavarian  politics.  In  foreign  affairs  Eis- 
ner was  ore  of  a  small  group  which  believed  that 
Germany  should  confess  both  her  responsibility  for 
the  war  and  her  guilt  in  prolonging  it.  Only  on 
this  basis  could  she  hope  to  regain  the  confidence 
of  the  world.  In  internal  politics  he  based  his  plans 
upon  a  system  ot  Workmens'  and  Soldiers'  Coun- 
cils, i  e.,  a  dominance  of  the  working  classes.  All 
of  the  German  papers,  except  a  handful  of  Inde- 
pendent Socialist  organs,  regarded  him  as  a  hope- 
less sentimentalist.  For  the  most  part  the  tendency 
was  to  respect  his  good  intentions,  but  to  bewail  the 
misfortune  that  had  placed  him  in  a  position  ot 
power  and  responsibility. 

THE  MURDER 

The  events  of  Eisner's  death  can  be  passed  over 
very  briefly.  Berliner  Tageblait,  February  21:  «As 
Minister-President  Kurt  Eisner  was  passing  on  his 
way  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the 
Landtag  building  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  ot 
February  21,  he  was  attacked  by  a  young  student 
with  a  revolver.  Three  shots  were  fired.  All  took 
effect.  Eisner  was  killed  instantly.  The  murderer 
was  despatched  almost  as  quickly  by  a  sailor  of 
the  President's  bodyguard.)) 

The  man  who  did  the  deed  was  a  twenty-two 
year  old  Lieutenant  in  the  Prussian  Army,  a  certain 
Count  Arco-Valley,  descended  from  one  of  the  old- 
est and  noblest  families  in  Bavaria.  It  is  the  gen- 
eral consensus  of  opinion  that  he  acted  from  per- 
sonal conviction,  from  a  belief  that  Kurt  Eisner  was 
a  danger  to  his  country  and  a  blot  upon  her  fan- 
name;  though  a  few  reports  suggest  another  version. 

The  Kuelnische  Zeitung,  February  24,  quoting 
Vorwaerts,  states  that  « traces  of  a  widespread  con- 
spiracy among  the  nobility  and  higher  bourgeoisie 
have  been  found.  Probably  Count  Arco  was  desig- 
nated as  murderer  by  the  drawing  of  lots.  Hand- 
bills, distributed  the  night  before  the  murder  and 
printed  in  secret  cipher,  have  been  discovered  m 
many  houses  of  the  city.»  All  newspapers,  regard- 
less of  political  conviction,  condemn  the  deed. 
Some,  however,  which  were  formerly  hostile  to  Eis- 
ner's politics,  suggest  motives  for  the  crime.  Thus 
the  Coblenzer  Volkszeitung,  February  22,  speaks  m 
the  following  manner:  «The  criminal  paid  for  the 
outrage  with  his  life.  .  .  .  His  misdeed  is  scarcely 
astonishing,  for  the  indignation  against  Eisner  had 
been  growing  for  weeks  throughout  Bavaria,  and 
had  reached  such  a  point  in  the  last  few  days  that 
the  worst  was  to  be  feared.  ...» 

The  murder  came  at  the  very  moment  when  Eis- 
ner had  determined  to  resign,  in  obedience  to  the 
popular  verdict  against  him  at  the  elections  tor  the 
National  Assembly.  Auer,  Minister  of  the  Interior 
of  Bavaria,  explained  this  to  the  Landtag,  m  a  speech 


deploring  his  colleague's  death.   Berliner  Tageblatt, 
February  21:  «The  cowardly  deed  was  committed 
when  Eisner  was  on  his  way  to  the  Landtag  to  an- 
nounce his  own  resignation  and  that  of  the  whole 
Provisional  Government.    He  intended  to  give  the 
executive  power  back  to  the  people,  from  whom  it 
came.  This  makes  his  murder  all  the  more  shocking 
and  repulsive  to  fair  minded  men.   (Cries  of  (Quite 
true!) ).    The  political  conflict  was  nearing  its  end. 
The  foundations  for  a  democratic  solution  of  all  the 
economic,  cultural  and  political  questions  at  hand 
had  been  laid  down.    We  mourn  in  the  dead  man 
the  leader  of  the  Bavarian  Revolution,  and  a  states- 
man who  was  filled  with  the  purest  idealism  and 
love  of  the  proletariat.    We  cannot  and  must  not 
continue  on  this  path.  The  authors  of  the  crime  will 
be  punished  with  pitiless  severity.    Meanwhile  we 
must  concentrate  our  forces  anew,  to  meet  the  enor- 
mously important  problems  before  us  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Bavarian  people. » 

Scarcely  had  Auer  finished  his  speech  and  pre- 
pared to  take  his  seat,  when  a  roughly  dressed  man 
burst  into  the  hall  and  began  shooting  at  the  minis- 
terial benches.   Auer  sank  back  mortally  wounded. 
The  deputy  Osel,  Under-Secretary  Gareis,  and  other 
people  in  the  audience  were  killed  outright.  Pande- 
monium broke  lose.  The  Landtag  deputies  fled  from 
i  the  building.   All  work  stopped  in  the  City  of  Mun- 
!  ich,  and  the  political  situation  became  very  uncer- 
!  tain.  Later  investigation  proved  that  Auer  had  been 
!  wounded  not  by  a  Royalist,  like  Eisner,  but  by  a 
Spartacist-Anarchist  who  wished  to  abolish  all  gov- 
ernment. 

EISNER  S  POLICIES 

The  German  papers  almost  unanimously  dis- 
approve of  what  Kurt  Eisner  stood  for  in  politics. 
Unlike  the  Swiss  or  French  press,  they  see  little  or 
nothing  worthy  of  praise,  for  Eisner  himself  was 
identified  with  no  political  group.    He  started  out 
as  an  Independent  Socialist,  thus  alienating  all  Ma- 
jority adherents  and  the  bourgeoisie.    His  policy, 
however,  soon  developed  an  individual  tinge  that 
was  all  Kurt  Eisner's:  for  instance,  in  some  matters 
he  sympathized  with  the  Spartacists,  which  dis- 
pleased his  Independent  friends,  and  on  the  other 
hand  he  refused  to  condone  violence  or  mob  rule, 
which  enraged  the  Communists.    Practically  the 
only  influential  paper  which  aired  his  views  was  the 
Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  and  it  was  under 
the  control  of  the  Munich  Government.    After  Eis- 
ner's death,  the  Central  Council  in  Munich  seized 
this  journal  and  published  it  as  a  revolutionary  or- 
gan.  In  its  edition  for  February  26  is  found  the  fol- 
lowing defense  of  Eisner's  politics  by  one  of  his  own 
friends. 

((Seldom  has  a  man  been  so  loved  or  hated  in 
politics  as  was  Kurt  Eisner.  Everyone  took  one  or 
the  other  of  these  views,  which  proved  at  least  that 
the  object  of  their  attention  was  a  personality  c. 
importance.  .  .  .  If  we  are  to  understand  Eisner  s 
politics,  we  must  ascertain  the  view-point  from 
which  he  regarded  all  things. 

«His  opinion,  like  that  of  Walter  Rathenau,  was 
that  the  war  was  a  social  revolution,  caused  by  in- 
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ternal  and  external  economic  anarchy  and  social 
tension,  and  hastened  by  the  errors  of  the  Imperial 
German  Cabinet.  Only  an  honorable,  fundamental 
departure  from  the  one-sided  development  of  capi- 
talism and  imperialism  could  create  that  confidence 
which  was  necessary  to  re-establish  international 
relations.  Whoever,  unable  to  view  bygone  events 
as  part  of  the  irreparable  past,  seeks  to  excuse  them 
in  a  sentimental  way,  will  never  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  level-headed  policy  of  Kurt  Eisner.  I  will 
give  one  specific  example  to  make  this  clear.  Rec- 
ently the  press  published  an  official  account  of  an 
interview  between  a  French  officer  and  Count  Rant- 
zau.  At  the  close  the  Frenchman  said:  (The  Ger- 
mans have  formed  a  new  government,  but  their  man- 
ner of  thinking  is  always  the  same.  They  still  cling 
to  their  former  errors,  believing  for  instance  that  the 
invasion  of  Belgium  was  not  an  injustice  but  a  ne- 
cessity.) Count  Rantzau  answered:  <Have  you 
found  anyone  who  claims  this?)  And  then  the 
Frenchman  responded,  to  the  painful  surprise  of  the 
Count:  (Yes,  certainly,  and  not  to  go  into  the  dim 
distance,  we  have  a  good  witness  right  here  in  the 
person  of  the  officer  accompanying  me.)  (Pause  in 
the  conversation  and  end  of  the  interview,)  ani- 
nounces  the  report. 

»The  old  belief  was  that  the  giant  masses  of  the 
German  army  could  have  accomplished  nothing  in 
a  technical  way  on  the  narrow  battle-front  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  Germany  and  France; 
that  the  German  General  Staff  would  have  acted  ab- 
surdly if  it  had  not  seized  the  chance  to  turn  the 
French  north  wing  by  way  of  Belgium.  Is  it  expedi- 
ent or  politically  useful  to  defend  this  view  today? 
Only  those  can  wish  to  do  so  who  are  interested  in 
defending  the  whole  of  the  old  regime — the  people 
that  caused  ibis  horrible  butchery.  We  have  seen 
what  confusion  may  be  caused  when  from  a  diluted 
feeling  of  patriotism  people  try  to  defend  the  events 
witli  which  our  new  development  is  incompatible. 
It  is  a  universal  service  of  Kurt  Eisner  that  he  showed 
the  evil  of  such  a  policy,  and  what  depths  of  mistrust 
it  aroused  among  our  enemies.  Only  a  radical  break 
with  the  events  of  the  past,  only  a  whole-hearted  de- 
termination to  abolish  the  methods  of  militarism 
and  to  put  in  their  place  a  policy  of  justice  can  save 
lis  from  the  frightful  position  into  which  we  have 
been  plunged.  It  is  not  so  important  to  convince  the 
capitalists  and  imperialists  who  are  ruling  the  Allied 
countries  of  our  repentance,  as  it  is  to  show  this  to 
the  peoples  and  working  classes  which  form  inter- 
national relations  in  peace  times.  Nothing  ought  to 
be  done  from  the  German  side  to  impede  the  efforts 
of  foreign  Socialists  at  home. 

«It  should  be  hammered,  into  the  heads  of  peo- 
ple who  believe  in  success  as  the  only  criterion  of 
events  that  our  present  national  government  has  not 
one  single  victory  to  show  against  our  enemies,  but 
that  Kurt  Eisner  at  the  Socialist  Conference  of 
Berne  won  a  brilliant  and  indisputable  success.  A 
bourgeois  paper  of  Munich,  which  bitterly  de- 
nounced the  assassination,  had  to  admit  on  February 
19  that  Eisner's  action  was  an  important  step  to- 
wards the  rapprochement  of  the  French  and  Ger- 
man peoples. 

'(The  conduct  of  the  German  press  as  a  whole 
towards  Eisner  ;it  Berne  is  characteristic  of  the  atti- 
tude of  most  people  toward  him.  The  papers  at- 
tacked and  slandered  him.  Not  until  he  had  justi- 
fied himself  in  an  indisputable  way,  by  his  speech  in 
Ihe  Deutsche  Theater  on  February  13,  did  a  pause 
appear  in  this  warfare.   Only  the  Neue  Zeitung  pub- 


lished a  favorable  report,  convincing  every  non- 
partisan reader  that  Eisner  was  a  political  expert 
and  a  genuine  patriot.  To  be  sure  he  was  not  a  hur- 
rah-patriot of  the  old  school,  but  a  righteous,  far- 
sighted  one.»  (It  may  be  noted  that  Eisner  at  Berne 
induced  the  French  Conservative  Socialist,  Renau- 
del,  to  join  him  in  a  motion  for  the  release  of  the 
German  prisoners  in  Allied  hands.) 

«The  whole  policy  of  Eisner  was  based  on  the 
accurate  idea  that  the  League  of  Nations  could  as- 
sure to  the  German  people  their  proper  measure  of 
life  and  freedom  only  if  it  was  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  Socialism.  German  politics  could  have  no  other 
support  in  enemy  lands  than  the  masses  of  the  work- 
ing classes.   The  common  interests  of  working  peo- 

;  pie  the  world  over  were  the  best  guarantee  in  the 
future  that  the  militaristic  plans  of  foreign  capital- 
ism would  not  be  enforced  against  the  German  peo- 
ple. (Be  the  time  near  or  far  in  which  the  proleta- 
riats of  other  lands  shall  arise  against  their  tyrants, 
there  is  for  us  today  no  other  ally  except  the  work- 

I  ing  classes.)     For  thi-j  level-headed  ideal  Eisner 

:  fought  to  his  last  breath. » 

The  Berliner  Tageblatl-  February  21,  takes  the 
other  point  of  view — that  of  opposition.    After  con- 

!  demning  the  murder  with  horror,  it  politely  but 
firmly  explains  that  Eisner  was  too  impractical  for 
any  position  of  responsibility.  ((Eisner's  policy,  or 
what  he  called  such,  could  arouse  only  the  most  de- 
cided mistrust.  .  .  .  His  one  idea  in  foreign  poli- 
tics was  that  we  ought  to  repent  of  our  sins,  and 
avoid  all  contact  with  those  who  had  led  us  astray 
When  the  world  should  learn  to  believe  in  us  again, 
when  it  should  see  that  we  had  discarded  our  bloody 
frock  of  war  for  a  dress  of  lily  white,  then  would  the 
hour  of  reconciliation  sound  for  all  humanity.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  German  people  have  not  yet  dis- 
owned emphatically  enough  the  deeds  of  German 
militarism — due  perhaps  to  the  policy  of  violence  of 
our  enemies  themselves.  But  the  idea  that  the  Al- 
lies may  change  their  politics  if  we  open  up  the 
depths  of  repentance,  is  fantastic  to  the  last  extreme. 
Eisner  was  deceived  by  the  fervid  imagination  which 
he  had  imbibed  as  an  artist  and  a  poet,  by  the  ambi- 
tious wish  to  appear  before  the  world  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  courage,  truth  and  purity.  .  .  .  In  it  all 
he  forgot  only  one  thing:  that  in  the  days  before  the 
war  he  was  as  much  involved  in  the  sins  of  mili- 
tarism as  any  other  person. 

«In  the  elections  for  the  Bavarian  National  As- 
sembly (Landtag),  Eisner  suffered  such  an  over- 
whelming defeat  that  the  day  seemed  near  when  he 
would  return  to  his  coffee-house,  to  the  midst  of  sur- 
rounding philosophers  and  poetic  elements.  He 
ought  to  have  bowed  to  the  will  of  the  people;  but 
he  had  gained  the  taste  for  power  and  sought  to  re- 
main. Against  the  Landtag,  which  had  no  Socialist 
Majority  and  few  Independent  Socialists,  he  sup- 
ported himself  by  the  Councils  of  Workmen  and 
Soldiers,  and  became  more  and  more  convinced  that 
the  new  political  system  in  Bavaria  and  Germany 
should  be1  based  upon  the  principle  of  Soviets.  Yet. 
honorable  man  that  he  was,  he  made  no  effort  to 
overthrow  the  Bavarian  Parliament.  Although  born 
;V2  years  ago  in  Berlin,  and  naturalized  only  ten 
years  ago  as  a  Bavarian  citizen,  Eisner  was  an  ultra- 
particularist.  This  particularism,  which  did  not 
sorout  from  nothing,  arose  from  his  antipathy  to- 
ward the  Majority  Socialist  Government  in  Berlin. 

«For  the  last  few  days  nothing  but  rumors  of 
strikes  and  riots  have  reached  us  from  Bavaria.  A 
virulent  epidemic  of  Spartacism  appears  to  have 
broken  out  there.    But  in  justice  we  must  say  that 
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Eisner  has  often  repulsed  in  powerful  speeches  Bol- 
shevist or  Spartacist  ideas.  Since  he  possessed  a 
great  fund  of  human  kindness  and  love>  we  may  ac- 
cept these  declarations  as  sincere.  But  he  was  a 
hopeless  visionary.  He  thought  that  fundamental 
revolutionary  reforms  could  be  introduced  into  Ger- 
many, swarming  as  it  was  with  idle  workmen,  strik- 
ers, and  soldiers  under  arms,  without  the  use  of 
force  or  the  probability  of  arousing  violence.  He 
ought  to  have  known  that  this  seething  sea  could  not 
be  calmed  by  a  preachers  word.  He  might  have 
seen  that  in  his  own  Government  order  could  not  be 
kept  by  words  and  gestures.  .  .  .  Therefore  it  fol- 
lows that  the  tragic  event  which  took  place  today 
was  a  logical  consequence  of  the  unrest  that  has  been 
reigning  for  several  days  past.  Kurt  Eisner  has  fal- 
len, and  with  him  the  clever  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Auer.»     xhe  present  situation  in  bavaria 

After  the  death  of  Eisner  and  the  shooting  af- 
fray in  the  Landtag,  the  situation  in  Bavaria  re- 
mained confused  for  a  short  time.  A  day  or  two 
afterward,  however,  German  papers  began  to  pub- 
lish more  detailed  reports,  until  now  a  fairly  clear 
resume  can  be  given.  First,  irresponsible  mobs 
rioted  through  the  city,  some  looking  for  comrades 
of  Count  Arco-Valley,  some  for  friends  of  the  man 
who  murdered  Auer,  and  others  for  no  purpose  but 
plunder.  Next,  the  Rump  Cabinet  decided  that  the 
only  way  to  save  the  situation  was  to  reinstate  the 
Councils  of  Workmen  and  Soldiers.  (Berliner  Tage- 
blatt,  February  22,  1919.)  This  was  done,  and  their 
first  act  was  to  proclaim  Bavaria  a  Soviet  Republic 
on  the  basis  of  Democracy.  (Vorwaerts,  February 
23.)  Finally  a  Provisional  Council  of  Eleven  was 
appointed,  from  all  three  wings  of  the  Socialist 
Party,  to  take  over  the  executive  power.  The  com- 
ment on  these  measures  from  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many is  amusing.  It  is  only  the  radical  Independent 
papers  which  approve. 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  February  23,  in- 
dulges in  a  flood  of  crocodile  tears  at  the  fate  which 
is  threatening  Bavaria.  It  predicts  the  direst  results. 
«The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  has  been  pro- 
claimed by  the  Munich  Councils.  The  whole  Munich 
press  is  under  their  control.  Moreover,  the  arming 
of  the  proletariat  is  in  progress,  which  augurs  sin- 
ister things  for  the  future.  In  Augsburg  and  Nurem- 
berg a  general  strike  has  been  proclaimed  and  Soviet 
rule  instituted.    .    .  . 

«As  was  to  be  expected,  the  main  role  in  the 
Council  of  Eleven  is  being  played  by  a  certain  Dr. 
Lewine  (or  Levien),  a  Russian  Bolshevist  who  came 
to  Germany  for  the  express  purpose  of  stirring  up 
disorder  in  the  Ruhr  region.  He  will  steer  the  exec- 
utive ship  of  state  into  more  and  more  dangerous 
(radical)  water.  His  plan,  of  course,  is  to  reform  the 
Government  on  Russian  Bolshevist  lines,  and  to 
make  the  Council  of  Eleven  the  highest  power  in 
Bavaria. 

« Of  the  former  Cabinet  only  von  Frauendorfer, 
Minister  of  Public  Economy,  and  the  Independents 
Jaffe  and  Unterleitner  remain.  Nothing  can  be 
learned  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  Majority  Social- 
ists Timm,  Rosshaupter  and  Hoffman;  although  a 
Wolff  despatch  says  that  Rosshaupter  is  under  ar- 
rest for  complicity  in  Eisner's  murder.  (This  has 
since  been  disproved.)  .  .  .  However,  bad  as  mat- 
ters are,  the  rumors  of  a  frightful  bath  of  blood  are 
totallv  unfounded.)) 

Vorwaerts,  February  22,  asks  the  pertinent  ques- 
tion: What  is  going  to  happen  next  in  Bavaria? 
(■The  Councils  of  Workmen,  Soldiers,  and  Peasants 


have  seized  the  power  in  Munich,  and  dispossessed 
the  Landtag  of  its  functions.  Will  they  be  able  to 
quell  the  wild  confusion  now  reigning  in  the  city? 
Even  if  we  are  optimistic  enough  to  believe  this,  we 
should  then  like  to  know  what  will  become  of  the 
rest  of  Bavaria-  which  is  not  under  the  control  of 
the  Munich  Councils.  In  the  recent  elections  the 
Bavarian  people  unanimously  declared  its  will  for 
democracy,  and  disapproved  of  the  Bolshevists. 

«A  Soviet  government  would  have  to  rule  by 
force,  for  it  would  find  little  support  in  Bavaria  and 
practically  none  in  the  rest  of  Germany.  Could  such 
a  government  even  be  termed  a  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat?  By  no  means!  The  proletariat  in  Ba- 
varia has  been  and  still  is  behind  the  Majority  So- 
cialists, and  wishes  to  know  nothing  of  Bolshevist 
rule. 

«What  can  save  the  situation?  Convoke  the  Ba- 
varian Landtag  immediately  in  some  more  sheltered 
spot,  build  up  a  new  Cabinet  from  its  midst,  and  in- 
sure to  the  Government  the  powers  that  it  rightfully 
should  possess.  What  matter  if  this  be  hailed  as  a 
stroke  against  the  proletariat!  In  reality  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Bavarian  people  will  approve  of  it,  as 
five-sixths  of  the  German  people  have  approved  of 
the  action  of  the  Ebert  Government  against  the  Spar- 
tacists  in  Berlin,  Bremen  and  the  Valley  of  the  Ruhr. 
Between  the  reefs  of  Conservatism  and  Bolshevism, 
German  policy  has  only  a  Social  Democratic  course 
to  choose.» 

Although  the  Rheinisch-Westfaelische  Zeitung, 
February  24,  and  other  papers,  announce  that  a  new 
Cabinet  has  been  formed,  consisting  of  the  Eisner 
remnant  and  two  new  members,  this  news  is  now 
known  to  be  false.  It  is  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung, 
February  26,  which  gives  the  situation  as  it  actually 
stands  at  present.  This  paper  says  that  the  Congress 

!  of  Soviets  (or  Central  Council  of  Workmen  and  Sol- 
diers) has  constituted  itself  provisionally  as  the  su- 

I  preme  power  in  the  state,  and  has  published  the  out- 
lines of  a  policy  for  the  future.  Apparently  the  more 
moderate  Socialist  elements  have  prevailed  over  Dr. 

i  Lewine  and  his  Bolshevists.  The  Frankfurter  Zei- 
tung goes  on  to  speak  as  follows:  «The  Central  Coun- 
cil of  Workmen  and  Soldiers  has  determined  that 
the  Landtag  shall  remain  in  retirement  for  some 
time,  on  grounds  of  its  own  safety.  The  Congress  of 

j  Soviets,  which  hereby  assumes  the  name  of  (Provi- 
sional Council  of  State,)  will  serve  until  the  meeting 
of  the  permanent  Constitutional  Assembly  as  trustee 
of  the  supreme  power,  which  itself  resides  in  the 
working  people.  Furthermore,  a  Committee  of  Ac- 
tion will  be  formed,  and  from  it  a  Central  Council 
chosen,  with  narrowly  defined  powers.  From  the 
Provisional  Council  of  State,  a  Ministry  will  be  con- 
structed, which  will  receive  its  mandate  from  the 
parent  body. 

«These  provisions  were  adopted  unanimously, 
save  for  the  one  protesting  voice  of  Dr.  Levien  (Le- 
wine). He  and  Gustav  Landauer  demanded  that  a 
resolution  be  adopted  entrusting  the  supreme  legis- 
lative and  executive  power  for  all  time  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Soviets.  .  .  .  Dr.  Levien  (Lewine)  de- 
clared that  red  flags  were  waving  throughout  the 
world,  that  the  masses  were  bestirring  themselves, 
and  that  since  yesterday  a  Proletariat  Assembly  had 
come  into  being  which  hereafter  would  co-operate 
with  the  Government  of  Bavaria.  .  .  .  Under 
stormy  applause  from  the  tribunes  he  also  demand- 
ed the  creation  of  Revolutionary  Courts  of  Work- 
men, Soldiers  and  Peasants.  His  proposals  \vere 
lost  amid  -stormy  demonstrations  from  the  Majority 
Socialists.)) 
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The  German  Fleet 

The  naval  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Mail,  writ- 
ing in  that  paper  on  February  22  on  the  subject  of 
the  fate  of  the  German  fleet,  says:  «The  proposal  of 
the  British  Admiralty,  which  will  probably  be  ac- 
cepted, is  that  this  whole  fleet  shall  be  taken  out  into 
deep  water,  in  the  Atlantic,  and  there  solemnly  sunk. 

«The  division  of  the  ships  among  the  Allies 
would  cause  heart-burnings,  as  the  major  share 
would  undoubtedly  go  to  the  British  Navy,  which 
has  suffered  so  heavily  in  the  war  and  wdiich  alone 
has  met  the  German  fleet  in  battle.  To  break  up  the 
ships  would  be  difficult  and  expensive,  and  would 
lead  to  questions  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the 
material  and  who  was  to  meet  the  cost. 

«The  sinking  of  this  entire  fleet  would  be  a  dra- 
matic act  and  would  mark  the  detestation  with 
which  the  civilized  world  regards  the  German  Navy 
and  all  its  works,  in  view  of  its  many  criminal  deeds 
and  wholesale  murder  of  neutrals,  non-combatants, 
women  and  children.)) 

Whether  the  proposal  to  sink  the  German  fleet 
is  the  defined  policy  of  the  British  Admiralty  as  de- 
clared by  the  Daily  Mail's  correspondent,  would 
seem  to  be  a  matter  of  some  question.  Lord  Lytton, 
Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  is  quoted  by  the  Daily 
Express,  February  27,  as  having  informed  the  House 
of  Lords,  February  26,  that  <die  could  not  supply 
much  information  regarding  the  suggestion  that  the 
German  fleet  should  be  sunk. 

«  (This  is  a  matter  for  the  Paris  Conference,)  he 
said.  (What  we  attach  importance  to  is  that  these 
ships  should  not  be  added  to  any  of  the  navies  of  the 
world.  It  might  not  pay  to  break  the  ships  up.)  » 
The  same  paper,  February  24,  stated  that  the  ((ridic- 
ulous report*)  arose  from  the  casual  statement  of  a 
naval  officer  at  a  conference,  who,  when  asked  what 
was  to  become  of  the  German  fleet,  replied:  <(Qh. 
sunk,  I  should  think. »  On  the  strength  of  this  re- 
mark «the  story  was  put  into  circulation  that  sinking 
the  German  fleet  was  the  considered  policy  of  the 
British  Government.  No  one  would  think  of  throw- 
ing away  valuable  metal  in  so  reckless  a  fashion.)) 

Whatever  its  origin,  the  report  that  the  German 
fleet  would  be  scrapped  and  the  French  opposition 
to  the  proposition  have  aroused  considerable  inter- 
est in  the  British  press.  Opinion  is  divided  as  to  the 
French  claim  that  the  fleet  should  be  parceled  out 
among  the  Allied  Navies  and  that  France,  not  only 
on  account  of  her  naval  losses  but  on  account  of  the 
destruction  of  her  means  for  naval  recuperation, 
should  be  awarded  the  lion's  share  of  the  German 
warships.  The  picture  of  a  ceremonial  sinking  of 
(he  German  ships  has  undoubtedly  struck  the  Brit- 
ish imagination,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  sound 
practical  sense  of  the  nation  sees  in  such  an  action 
an  inexcusable  waste  of  valuable  material. 

The  Morning  Post,  February  27.  in  writing  on 
the  subject  of  the  German  fleet  does  not  touch  upon 
the  question  of  its  destruction  but  gives  a  consider- 
able measure  of  support  to  the  French  claim  for  a 
major  portion  of  the  fleet.  ((The  French  Minister  of 
Marine  argues  with  some  show  of  reason  that  the 
German  Fleet  should  be  divided  among  the  Allies, 
and  that  the  French  should  be  allowed  a  generous 
share  of  it.  He  makes  this  claim  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  French  industry — not  least  the  forges 
and  the  engineering  industry — is  very  largely  de- 
stroyed, and  that  what  was  left  of  it  had  to  concen- 
trate on  munitions.  Now  that  peace  has  come,  the 
French  will  naturally  desire  to  devote  as  much  of 
their  energies  as  possible  to  the  reconstruction  of 


their  peace  industries  and  will  have  very  little  time 
or  money  to  spare  for  the  building  of  Dreadnoughts. 
In  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  us  that  the  French 
claim  is  eminently  reasonable.  .  .  .»  This  paper 
draws  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Ger- 
man ships  are  not  suitable  for  British  purposes,  hav- 
ing been  built  for  the  purpose  of  «a  short  dash  and 
a  sharp  fight » ,  while  Great  Britain  needs  a  «sea- 

I  keeping  ship,  fit  both  for  considerable  voyages  and 
for  remaining  at  sea  for  some  time.)) 

The  Sheffield  Telegraph,  February  24,  is  also  in- 
clined to  favor  the  French  objection  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fleet,  although  the  Telegraph  does  not 

\  specifically  advocate  that  France  should  receive  a 
larger  share  of  the  fleet,  if  distributed,  than  any  of 
the  other  Allies.  «We  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
with  the  protest  that  the  French  are  making  against 
the  suggestion  that  the  German  warships  now  at 

I  Scapa  "Flow  should  be  taken  out  to  sea  and  sunk. 

I  The  notion  appears  to  us  to  be  a  completely  fatuous 

j  and  wasteful  one.»  Future  conditions  may  be  such 
that  the  ships  would  be  of  considerable  value,  while 
«merely  as  scrap,  these  warships  would  be  worth  a 
lot.»  This  paper  adds  to  its  discussion  of  the  matter 
the  somewhat  sarcastic  statement  «but  we  suppose 
that  the  British  Government  is  so  well  off,  and  so 
easy  in  mind  about  the  financial  future,  that  it  would 

!  really  rather  give  its  share  of  ships  gratis  to  the 
fishes  than  sell  them  at  a  handsome  return  to  the 
dealers.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  this  silly  proposal.)) 
The  Nation,  March  1,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
frankly  opposed  to  the  French  proposition. 
.(Through  the  mouth  of  her  Minister  of  Marine,  M. 

j  Leygues,  France  has  officially  declared  that  she  (can- 
not possibly  admit)  that  the  German  fleet  should  be 

i  scrapped.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  incorporated 
in  the  French  Navy.  On  the  other  side,  the  British 
Admiralty  declares  that  the  Government  attaches 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  point  that  these  ships 
should  not  continue  to  form  part  of  any  of  the  naval 

i  armaments  of  the  world.  The  opposition  is  dia- 
metrical. Quite  frankly  we  are  tired  of  hearing  of 
the  (srecial  claims)  of  France.  .  .  .  We  leave 
aside  the  fact  that  the  French  proposal  ignores  the 
League  of  Nations,  for  in  that  respect  it  is  merely 
characteristic  of  the  mentality  of  the  present  French 
Government,  though  not,  we  believe,  of  the  French 
people.  But  the  French  Government  would  do  well 
to  remember  that  a  proposal  of  this  kind  will  cer- 
tainly alienate  those  in  England  who  believe  that  an 
omnipotent  British  Navy  is  worth  a  dozen  Leagues. 
For  our  part,  we  should  like  to  see  all  the  warships 
at  the  bottom  of  the  seas,  and  all  the  cannon  turned 
into  ploughshares.  But  few  in  this  country  are  pre- 
pared, at  France's  bidding,  or  anyone  else's,  to  see 
the  race  of  armaments  deliberately  started  all  over 

;  again." 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  February  27,  reviews 
the  British  and  French  opinions  on  the  matter  and 
says:  «The  question  is  largely  one  of  economy,  and 
its  settlement  depends  in  part  on  whether  the  Paris 
Conference  secures  any  measure  of  proportionate 
disarmament  among  the  Powers.  Certainly  we  in 
this  country  do  not  want  any  of  the  German  ships  as 
an  addition  to  our  navy;  what  we  do  want,  if  it  can 
be  secured,  is  a  general  reduction  of  armaments. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  country  to  say  what 
it  will  or  will  not  have  to  build  until  we  kniow 
whether  armaments  are  to  be  reduced  all  round,  and 
what  the  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations  will 
and  will  not  allow  on  the  military  and  naval  side  .) 
If  the  shins  are  not  divided,  they  must  be  either 
broken  up  or  sunk.    «This,  again,  is  a  purely  practi- 
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cal  question.  There  is  no  point  in  a  spectacular 
sinking  of  German  or  any  other  ships  if  the  mate- 
rials of  which  they  are  made  can  be  turned  to  good 
use.  .  .  .  There  is  no  occasion  for  hurry  in  decid- 
ing the  question.  It  should  wait  until  the  scheme  of 
the  League  has  been  worked  out  in  detail. » 

The  Daily  Mail,  March  1,  again  says  that  «the 
British  official  view  is  that  the  best  course— because 
it  would  avoid  all  heartburnings-  would  be  to  take 
these  ships  to  sea  and  sink  them,  as  they  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  sunk  if  they  had  come  out  to 
battle  in  the  last  months  of  the  war.  The  British 
Admiralty  points  out  that  they  are  useless  for  peace 
work  and  are  deteriorating  very  fast  in  the  hands  of 
their  mutinous  crews. 

«There  is  considerable —and,  as  it  would  seem, 
not  unreasonable— opposition  to  this  proposal  in 
France  and  in  Italy,  and  also  in  this  country  on  the 
part  of  the  steel  and  iron  trades.   It  might  therefore 
be  wisest  to  meet  our  Allies'  objections  by  dividing 
the  German  ships  in  the  ratio  of  the  naval  losses  of 
the  various  Powers,  as  the  French  Admiralty  has 
suggested.  The  British  Government  could  then,  if  it 
so  wished,  carry  out  its  project  so  far  as  the  ships 
which  fell  to  our  share  are  concerned.   And  yet  this 
would  seem  to  involve  great  and  regrettable  waste 
of  material.    The  breaking  up  of  the  ships  might 
bring  in  little  in  net  cash,  but  at  least  labor  would  be 
employed  and  the  steel  in  them  would  not  be  sacri- 
ficed. These  are  two  considerations  of  great  impor- 
tance which  ought  never  to  be  overlooked  at  a  time 
when  iron  and  steel  are  both  scarce  and  dear. 
Though  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  sinking  of  the 
whole  German  Fleet  at  sea  would  be  lost,  the  end 
would  be  not  less  ignominious  if  the  c  baby-killing  >  J 
armorclads  were  thus  scrapped.)) 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  February  27,  however,  in  j 
a  short  article  on  the  subject  suggests  «that  expert  | 
opinion  in  this  country  does  not  regard  the  breaking 
up  of  the  German  warships  at  Scapa  Flow  as  an  eco- 
nomic proposition.))    The  National  News,  February 
23  is  left  ((comparatively  eold»  by  the  suggestion  of 
sinking  the  fleet  although  «it  certainly  would  meet 
the  popular  view  that  these  instruments  of  aggres- 
sive design  upon  the  beneficent  might  of  the  British 
Empire  should  rest  for  ever  beneath  the  waters,  thus 
proclaiming  to  the  Germans  by  their  spectacular 
sinking  the  drowning  of  all  their  hopes  of  challeng- 
ing our  sea  supremacy.))    On  the  other  hand  ((then- 
break-up  value  would  be  considerable.    But  why 
destroy  them  or  sink  them?    If  we  are  to  have  a 
League  of  Nations  to  police  the  world  on  sea  and 
land,  then  what  better  use  could  be  made  of  these 
magnificent  enemy  ships  than  to  press  them  into  the 
service  of  the  world's  peace?   These  German  ships 
might  well  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new  international 
fleet. » 

NEUTRAL  PRESS  -  SWEDISH 

The  Coming  Elections 
The  elections  which  will  take  place  sometime  in 
March  are  at  present  occupying  the  minds  of  the 
Swedes  to  a  great  extent.  The  elections  will  be 
among  the  most  important  ever  held  m  Sweden 
The  Aftonbladet,  February  3-  gives  a  good  idea  ot 
what  is  to  take  place.  «Next  month  (March),  are  the 
elections,  the  equal  of  which  we  have  never  seen. 
All  members  of  the  Landsting  and  all  other  repre- 
sentatives from  city  and  municipal  districts  are  to  be 
elected  The  age  limit  has  been  lowered  to  23  years 
for  all  voters,  except  that  for  those  who  vote  for  the 


Landsting  (the  Chamber  which  elects  the  first  Cham- 
ber of  the  Riksdag)  the  age  limit  of  voters  is  27  years. 
At  the  city  elections,  there  will  be  three  times  as 
many  voters  as  formerly;  altogether  over  three  mil- 
lion men  and  women  will  go  to  the  polls,  most  of 
whom  have  never  voted  before.)) 

THE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  CONSERVATIVE  PARTY  OR  THE  RIGHT 

Of  the  aims  of  the  different  parties  in  Sweden, 
nothing  very  definite  can  be  said.  The  Conserva- 
tive Party  seems  to  rely  chiefly  on  maintaining  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  as  against  Socialism.  It 
lays  stress  on  the  importance  of  making  Sweden 
self-supporting  as  regards  staple  articles  of  food  and 
on  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  trade  policy  which 
will  protect  Swedish  industry  and  guard  the  home 
market.  It  also  insists  on  adequate  military  protec- 
tion.   (Aftonbladet,  February  1). 

The  Trondhjem  Addresseavis,  February  15, 
gives  a  good  idea  as  to  the  aims  of  the  Conservative 
Party  of  Sweden :  «By  reading  the  platforms  which 
the  different  parties  have  put  up  for  the  coming  elec- 
tions, one  cannot  but  get  the  impression  that  there  is 
a  certain  irresolution  concerning  the  lines  which  are 
to  be  followed.    .    .  . 

<(The  Right,  in  the  first  place<  stands  guard  over 
the  guarantees,  which  are  included  in  the  plans  of 
the  right  of  voting.  The  party  declares  here  that  it 
has  gone  as  far  as  possible  and  demands  that  the 
right  of  vote  in  municipal  respects  be  preserved  fer- 
tile future;  that  municipal  taxes  must  be  paid  at  least 
for  three  of  the  nearest  years  and  that  27  years  shall 
continue  as  the  age  of  eligibility  to  the  Landsting. 

«On  the  question  of  these  guarantees,  the  parties 
of  the  Left  have  reserved  for  themselves  liberty  of 
action;  there  is  no  doubt  that  before  very  long  these 
guarantees  will  be  discarded.  The  principles  oi 
public  liberty  and  the  right  of  private  initiative,  as 
against  the  Social  Democratic  plans  of  the  State  as 
highest  authority,  are  also  maintained. 

<(As  regards  the  foreign  policy,  the  party  ex- 
presses its  sympathy  for  a  (League  of  Free  Nations 
but  holds  that  the  question  of  defense  must  be  placed 
in  its  proper  relation  to  international  conditions. 
No  positive  demands  are  made  regarding  the  mih 
tary  preparations.    However,  the  party  is  m  favcr 
of  public  control  of  foreign  politics,  which 
course  on  account  of  the  world  war.  A  pro-er  rn  ; 
standing  between  the  countries  in  the  Norm  is 
another  wish,  which,  however,  in  no  way  can  be 
called  party  schism,  as  it  interests  all  parties  equallv 
«The  other  points  in  the  program  are  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  internal  progress  of  the  conn 
pecially  farming,  commerce,  and  industries.)) 

THE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY 

The  Swedish  Liberal  Party  program,  as 
published  in  the  Goteborgs  Handels  och  Sjofarts 
Tidende,  January  30,  makes  this  bid  for  the  votes  of 
the  people. 

«The  preservation  of  private  property,  personal 
liberty  and  personal  initiative  is  a  necessity  for  1 
economic  life  of  Sweden.  Production  must  be  r 
ly  increased  and  the  best  method  of  accomplishing 
this  is  through  private  initiative  and  private  respon- 
sibility. Social  reform  must  try  to  bring  about  other 
equality  for  all  citizens,  and  must  strive  to  unite  the 
powers'  of  the  nation  in  mutual  helf ulness. 

((Sweden  must  under  all  circumstances  preserve 
her  political  neutrality.    The  country  must  no 
itself  with  any  group  of  great  powers.  However, 
it  must  do  all  in  its  power  to  assist  in  the  formation 
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of  a  league  of  nations  on  such  grounds  as  will  as- 
sure the  peace,  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  nations. 
Unity  in  the  north  continues  to  be  a  cornerstone  in 
Swedish  foreign  politics.  Everything  must  be  done 
to  further  the  closest  union  between  the  Scandi- 
navian! countries.  The  control  and  assistance  of 
the  Riksdag  in  important  questions  regarding  for- 
eign affairs  should  immediately  be  made  a  law  and 
should  be  expanded  according  to  the  official  pro- 
gram of  the  Government. 

«The  settlement  of  the  burdens  of  the  military 
preparations  in  connection  with  the  new  inter- 
national laws  is  a  demand  which  cannot  be  re- 
fused. .  .  .  The  revision  of  military  defense 
prepared  by  the  Government  should  be  started  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  that  the  possibility  of  a  dis- 
continuance of  the  compulsory  service  may  be 
investigated.  The  burdens  of  military  defense  must 
be  immediately  brought  down  either  through 
the  discontinuance  of  all  unnecessary  expenses  or 
through  considerable  reduction  of  the  military  ex- 
ercises. 

«The  revision  of  the  Constitution  should  be 
finished.  A  decision  regarding  political  suffrage 
and  the  eligibility  of  women  to  vote  on  the  same 
grounds  as  men,  should  be  made  immediately.  The 
parliamentary  system  of  government  should  be 
strengthened.  Open  re-election  in  the  Riksdag 
should  be  introduced.  The  question  of  equality  be- 
tween men  and  women  should  also  be  taken  up  in 
other  fields  besides  that  of  politics.  Men  and  women 
should  be  equal  in  the  marriage  relation,  and  should 
have  the  same  rights  regarding  the  children.  Gov- 
ernment positions  should  be  open  for  women,  and 
they  should  also  be  better  protected  as  regards  pay 
and  work.  The  public  school  should  be  developed 
and  should  become  a  school  of  fundamentals.  The 
educational  system  should  be  so  organized  that 
everybody  could  receive  the  desired  practical  or 
theoretical  knowledge.  The  training  of  young  girls 
for  domestic  work  should  especially  be  encouraged 
Better  co-operation  between  the  schools  and  the 
home  should  also  be  insured. 

«The  development  of  commerce  and  industry 
is  now  more  important  than  ever  before.  All  job- 
bing and  unsound  speculation  in  important  indus- 
tries, farms,  lots,  etc.,  should  be  forbidden.  The 
state  must  do  all  it  can  to  take  care  of  imports  and 
exports.  The  promised  department  for  commerce, 
industry  and  shipping  should  be  created  as  soon  as 
possible.  Better  care  should  be  taken  of  the  fishing 
industry. 

"The  development  of  farming  must  be  as- 
sured. The  electrification  of  the  country  should  be 
finished  as  soon  as  possible.  .  .  .  The  Govern- 
ment should  help  efficient  farmhands  to  become 
owners  of  farms. 

((The  social  reform  work  must  continue.  Com- 
pulsory insurance  against  sickness,  motherhood  and 
loss  of  work  is  very  important.  The  proposal  for 
a  normal  working  day  for  all  industries  should  be 
enforced.  Both  state  and  cities  should  help  in  the 
present  need  for  residences,  by  forcing  industrial 
concerns  to  take  care  of  their' laborers;  the  state 
should  assist  the  laborers  in  becoming  owners  of 
their  homes.    A  department  of  social  affairs  should 


be  created.  The  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
shall  be  the  deciding  factor  in  the  temperance  ques- 
tion. The  educational  work  on  this  question  must 
be  bettered  and  the  fight  against  alcoholic  drinks 
must  be  continued. 

«The  high  government  expenses  must  be  cut 
down  by  the  strictest  economy,  while  there  must  also 
be  a  certain  lessening  of  taxes.  The  municipal  tax 
reform  must  be  decided  upon  so  that  the  dispropor- 
tion in  some  districts  may  be  rectified.  The  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  take  over  from  the  districts  a  part 
of  the  expenses  involved  in  running  the  schools,  and 
in  keeping  up  the  roads  and  poorhouses.» 

THE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  SOCIAL  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

On  February  6  the  Social  Demokraten  published 
the  platform  of  the  Swedish  Social  Democratic 
Party. 

el.  The  Conservative  power  in  the  First  Cham- 
ber must  be  broken. 

«2.  A  maximum  working  day  of  eight  hours 
must  be  secured.    .    .  . 

((3.  Curtailment  of  the  military  establish- 
ment.   .    .  . 

«4.  Discontinuance  of  compulsory  military 
service  during  the  years  1919  and  1920. 

«5.  Creation  of  a  system  of  production  which 
will  make  the  plundering  of  the  masses  impossible 
by  a  few  owners  of  the  means  of  production  and 
which  will  guarantee  to  labor  the  fruits  of  its  work.» 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  especially  when  the 
food  situation  became  acute,  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  regulate  both  the  consumption  and  the 
supply  of  food.  This  regulation  has  had  a  very 
disastrous  effect  on  the  temper  of  the  people.  The 
Conservative  party-leaders  are  now,  according  to 
the  Socialists,  trying  to  impress  the  voters  that  this 
is  the  ultimate  aim  of  Socialism  in  Sweden — the 
regulation  of  consumption.  The  Socialists,  in  a  very 
i  indignant  explanation  of  their  platform,  have  in- 
serted the  fifth  plank  given  above. 

((fi.  Advancement  of  Social  Democratic  poli- 
;  cies  in  general.  This  can  be  done  only  by  securing 
|  a  decisive  victory  over  the  reactionary  elements  in 
the  Riksdag.  These  policies  include  labor  insur- 
ance, sickness  insurance,  accident  insurance,  a  gen- 
eral pension  law,  and  the  struggle  against  capitalism 
and  militarism.)) 

THE  PROGRAMS  IN  GENERAL 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Liberal  program  is 
;  closely  in  harmony  with  the  Social  Democratic  pro- 
j  gram.  The  three  parties  have  taken  great  pains  in 
the  political  campaign  in  Stockholm  and  have  issued 
separate  platforms  for  that  city.  All  three  parties 
are  here  deeply  concerned  over  the  city's  housing 
conditions,  transportation,  and  food  supply.  In 
fact  all  parties  are  in  favor  of  the  most  progressive 
civil  improvements.  The  main  difference  between 
the  parties  here  is  that  the  Conservative  Party  raises 
the  issue  of  Socialism  with  the  members  of  the.  So- 
cialist Party.  It  is  considered  desirable  to  have 
party  lines  adhered  to  in  the  city  elections,  so  that 
the  victorious  party  will  have  the  added  stability 
of  knowing  that  Rs  constituents  in  the  cities  and 
towns  were  as  much  the  cause  of  the  party's  tri- 
umph as  the  constituents  in  the  country  districts. 
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The  War  and  the  United  States 
(The  following  article  by  Captain  H.  W.  Yoxall, 
late  of  the  British  Military  Mission  to  the  United 
States'  is  reprinted  from  Chambers's  Journal,  teb- 

ruary  1,1919.)  .        „  +. 

«Now  that  the  Great  War  is,  so  far  as  the  light- 
ing is  concerned,  a  thing  past  and  done  with,  it  is 
natural  that  statisticians  and  publicists  of  the  vari- 
ous countries  should  begin  to  strike  the  balance- 
sheets  of  their  national  achievements.  It  is,  more- 
over right  for  them  to  do  so,  for  all  of  the  allied 
nations  may  well  be  proud  of  their  efforts  m  the 
cause  of  Freedom.  Only  let  us  avoid  invidious  com- 
parisons in  assessing  the  respective  contributions  to 
the  credit  side  of  victory's  ledger.  Such  telling  ot 
counts  might  lead  to  recriminations  and  bad  feel- 
ing, and  the  great  alliance  will  have  been  formed 
and  have  conquered  to  no  avail  if  it  is  to  fall  in 
pieces  as  soon  as  the  compelling  ties  of  association 
in  war  are  loosed. 

«Let  it  be  granted,  then,  that  the  allied  coun- 
tries—each in  its  way  to  the  limit  of  its  peculiar 
capacity— all  strove  their  utmost  for  the  common 
cause.  If  I  write  here  particularly  of  the  effort  of 
America,  its  effect  on  the  war,  and  the  reaction  on 
that  country  itself,  it  is  not  with  the  desire  to  mag- 
nify that  effort  in  comparison  with  the  general  sum 
of  our  exertions  (indeed,  the  United  States,  through 
its  late  entry  into  the  war,  was  of  necessity  spared 
much  of  the  stress  and  many  of  the  sacrifices  which 
the  Allies  have  borne),  but  rather  to  interpret  it  and 
to  point  its  importance,  which  is  far  more  than  a 
question  of  facts  and  figures. 

.(But  first  it  will  be  well  to  recapitulate  some  ot 
the  difficulties  under  which  the  United  States  has 
laboured  in  the  matter  of  its  participation  in  the 
war.    In  the  first  place,  the  country  had  been  long 
wedded  to  a  tradition  of  pacifism,  which  involved 
a  policv  of  isolation  from  the  tangled  skein  of  Euro- 
pean diplomacy,  in  which  it  saw  the  causes  of  all 
wars.    For  a  considerable  time  the  mass  of  unin- 
formed American  opinion  simply  looked  on  the  war 
as  another  csuarrel  of  the  European  chancelleries 
To  detach  the  country  from  this  frame  of  mind 
needed  a  considerable  quality  of  command  on  the 
part  of  the  American  leaders,  and  time  was  neces- 
sary for  the  diffusion  of  the  correct  view.  Again, 
they  had  to  deal  with  a  heteroclite  population  which 
made  combined  national  action  difficult  of  accom- 
plishment.  Not  only  did  America  nourish  the  Ger- 
man viper  in  her  bosom,  but  large  sections  of  the 
foreign-born  population  added  to  the  apathy  of  the 
uneducated  native  a  measure  of  hostility,  more  or 
less  deen,  towards  one  or  other  of  the  Allies— in  par- 
ticular Russia  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  and  Britain 
in  the  case  of  the  Irishmen.  In  every  way  these  feel- 
ings were  exaggerated  and  worked  upon  by  those  in 
America — especially  the  countless  German  agents— 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  wished  to  keep  the 
country  out  of  the  war.   Even  when  war  had  been 
declared,  they  checked  the  progress  of  the  national 
effort  by  damping  the  fires  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
allied  cause,  with  which  America  had  associated 
herself. 


«Again,  it  must  be  remembered  thai  America 
entered  into  the  war  considerably  less  prepared  even 
than  did  this  country.  I  have  heard  Americans  com- 
plain because  the  Government,  knowing  the  inevita- 
bility of  war.  did  not  start  their  preparations  until 
the  actual  declaration  of  hostilities.  But  it  was  the 
deliberate  policy  of  President  Wilson  to  abstain 
from  any  act  of  provocation;  that  the  responsibility 
of  Germany  might  be  demonstrated  to  the  last  de- 
gree- and  the  moral  importance  of  America's  sub- 
sequent declaration  of  war  was  greatly  enhanced 
thereby. 

«Then  having  declared  war,  the  country  was 
brought  up  against  two  other  great  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  the  physical  facts  of  geography.   The  first 
and  most  obvious  was  that  all  the  naval  and  military 
operations  and  much  of  the  political  consultation 
had  to  take  place  at  a  distance  of  three  thousand 
miles  from  their  base  of  government,  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly vulnerable  line  of  communications  in  be- 
tween   The  second  was  the  size  of  the  country  itself, 
which,  though  of  inestimable  advantage  m  the  mar- 
shalling of  natural  resources,  greatly  increased  the 
problems  of  transportation,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  the  spread  of  information  and  the  circulation 
of  the  proper  patriotic  spirit  a  matter  of  great  dim- 
cultv  in  the  outlying  communities.    Farmers  and 
countrv-people,  living  far  from  the  sources  of  news 
and  the  centres  of  political  discussion,  grudged  to 
spare  their  men  and  money  for  a  war  which  they  did 
not  understand.  . 

„Such  were  the  disadvantages  which  America 
had  to  meet  when  she  went  to  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  had  the  assets  of  an  enormous  and  un- 
precedented accumulation  of  wealth  obtained, 
though  in  no  way  to  her  discredit,  from  the  misfor- 
tunes of  others;  of  vast  man-power  and  natural  re- 
sources still  almost  intact;  and  of  the  ability  to  make 
her  preparations  undisturbed  behind  the  protection 
of  the  allied  armies  and  the  British  fleet. 

ite  of  this,  the  American  effort  was  un- 


<dn  spue  vji  ui^.        *   „7 

doubtedly  disappointing  at  first  to  the  Allies  We 
did  not  understand  the  American  method,  obvious 
though  it  was  to  all  who  understood  their  industrial 
svstem,  of  concentrating  at  first  on  elaborating  tin 
means  of  production,  and  of  deferring  production 
itself  until  it  can  be  undertaken  in  quantity.  When 
the  American  effort  had  matured,  it  burst  upon  the 
world  in  a  magnitude  which  amazed  every  one- 
most  of  all.  the  Germans.  ,  „   _  . 

«What,  then,  did  our  associates  do  ?  (1  he  Amer- 
icans were  never  officially  our  allies,  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  a  large  section  of  their  people.)  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  summarise  such  a  wealth  of  achievement  in 
a  few  pages,  and  the  figures,  in  any  case,  are  so  vast 
that  it  is  difficult  to  realise  their  meaning.  But  we 
may  set  down  some  of  the  capital  items  of  their  war 

effort.  .  , 

«By  the  time  hostilities  had  ceased  the  United 
States  had  sent  over  two  million  soldiers  to  Europe, 
and  was  prepared  to  double  that  number  by  the 
summer  of  this  year.  The  feeding  of  that  vast  host 
was  being  conducted  entirely  from  America,  its 
equipment  and  its  arming  (the  notable  exception  m 
this  case  being  that  of  tanks)  almost  entirely  so.  (In 
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no  particular  was  such  supply  as  America  drew  from 
the  allied  countries  reacting  detrimentally  on  them. 
When  for  any  reason  the  Americans  borrowed,  it 
was  of  our  surplus,  not  of  our  scarcity.  They  lent  in 
the  same  manner;  it  was  an  economic  arrangement 
tor  the  pooling  of  resources.)  And  this  feeding, 
equipping,  and  arming,  be  it  said,  was  being  done  on 
a  scale  never  before  attempted  in  military  history. 
The  American  lines  of  communication  in  France 
were  a  marvellous  example  of  what  energy,  initi- 
ative, and  wealth  can  do.  Docks,  railways,  freight- 
yards,  warehouses,  locomotive  and  motor  depots, 
salvage-shops,  gas  and  electricity  plants,  camps,  hos- 
pitals, schools  of  instruction,  and  training-centres 
were  erected  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  As  a  sam- 
ple of  what  was  done  we  may  take  a  certain  French 
port  where  before  the  Americans  came  it  was  possi- 
ble to  land  twenty  thousand  troops  and  six  thousand 
Ions  of  freight  a  month.  On  one  day  last  summer 
forty-two  thousand  American  soldiers  were  landed 
at  the  same  port,  and  on  another  single  day  five 
thousand  tons  of  freight. 

((Secondly,  we  may  consider  the  naval  side  of 
the  American  effort.  Naval  construction  was  im- 
mensely accelerated,  and  the  number  of  ships  in  the 
navy  was  increased  from  the  pre-war  figure  of  three 
hundred  to  about  one  thousand.  During  the  war  the 
Americans  have  concentrated  mainly  on  small  anti- 
submarine craft,  from  destroyers  downwards;  but 
for  the  next  three  years  a  large  building  programme 
of  capital  ships  is  contemplated  pending  any  inter- 
national compact  of  disarmament.  To  man  this  in- 
crement the  personnel  of  the  navy  has  been  in- 
creased fourfold.  About  three  hundred  American 
vessels,  regular  or  auxiliary,  were  operating  in  Euro- 
pean waters  when  the  armistice  was  signed.  Ameri- 
can ships  conveyed  46  per  cent,  of  their  army  to 
France,  and  did  a  great  amount  of  the  escorting  of 
these  forces.  The  increase  in  production  of  Ameri- 
can merchant  shipping  was  phenomenal.  Before 
America  came  into  the  war  her  flag  flew  over  a  total 
tonnage  of  two  million  four  hundred  thousand  tons, 
but  80  per  cent,  of  that  was  engaged  in  lake  and 
coastwise  trade.  In  America's  nineteen  months  of 
war  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five 
merchant-vessels  were  built,  and  there  was  a  total 
increase,  including  commandeered  enemy  ships  and 
bottoms  requisitioned  from  neutrals,  of  five  million 
tons.  Incredible  feats  of  rapid  construction  were 
performed,  such  as  the  launching  of  a  ship  of  twelve 
thousand  tons  twenty-four  days  after  the  laying 
down  of  her  keel. 

«This  shipping  was  employed,  first,  in  the  trans- 
portation of  men  and  material  for  the  American 
forces;  secondly,  of  raw  material  and  finished  prod- 
ucts required  by  the  Allies  for  war  purposes;  and, 
finally,  of  food  for  the  Allies  and  indigent  neutrals. 
The  value  of  the  contribution  of  the  United  States 
lo  tlie  solution  of  the  European  food  problem  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  In  one  month  of  last  year  the 
United  Stales  exported  more  than  three  times  as 
much  beef  to  Europe  as  in  any  previous  year  (sev- 
entv-thrce  million  as  against  twenty  million  tons). 
In  1917  there  was  an  export  increase  over  the  figures 
of  the  previous  year  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lion tons  of  meal  and  eighty-one  million  bushels  of 
grain,  and  the  increase  was  maintained  last  year. 
These  huge  increments  were  derived  partly  from  a 
great  increase  of  production,  partly  from  economy 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people.  In  the  last 
twelve  months  of  the  war  they  saved  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  million  bushels  of  wheat  by  ration- 


ing. And  it  was  all  voluntary  rationing,  we  must 
remember.  Of  course,  no  one  pretends  that  the 
food-producers  and  the  shipping-owners  did  not 
make  great  profits  out  of  the  European  shortage,  but 
the  general  American  public  displayed  admirable 
powers  of  self-abnegation  in  this  respect. 

«To  turn  to  the  purely  financial  contribution  to 
the  cause,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  the 
United  States  had  given  credits  to  the  Allies  and 
Russia  to  the  total  value  of  £1,600,000,000.  That  this 
assistance  is  not  to  be  terminated  hy  the  passing  of 
hostilities  is  shown  by  the  advance  of  £53,000,000  to 
the  various  Allies  as  (reconstruction  loans. >  The 
total  American  war  bill  amounted  to  about  £4,400,- 
000,000,  and  their  daily  expenditure  on  their  own 
war-machine  by  the  end  of  the  fighting  exceeded 
even  that  of  Great  Britain.  To  meet  this,  taxation  to 
the  extent  of  over  £1,500,000,000  was  levied  for  the 
past  financial  year,  representing  a  per  capita  contri- 
bution of  about  fifteen  pounds,  as  against  seven 
pounds  in  1917  and  twenty-eight  shillings  before  the 
war.  This  is  a  heavy  burden  in  a  country  which  pays 
indirect  taxation  through  the  tariff,  has  over-sub- 
scribed four  enormous  loans  (the  last  amounted  to 
£1,397,809,400),  and  has  given  munificently  to  its  own 
and  the  allied  war  charities — not  waiting,  in  many 
cases,  for  America's  declaration  of  war  to  subscribe 
to  the  latter.  One  typical  city  in  the  Middle  West 
raised  a  consolidated  fund  for  war  charities  for  1918 
amounting  to  a  sum  of  two  guineas  per  head  of  its 
population. 

«In  addition  to  this,  we  must  reckon  all  the  re- 
construction work  undertaken  in  France,  the  suc- 
cour given  to  Belgium  in  the  days  of  American  neu- 
trality, the  splendid  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  prison- 
ers, and  the  lavish  contributions  of  ambulances,  doc- 
tors, nurses,  and  medical  stores  to  the  allied  coun- 
tries. As  an  example  of  this  kind  of  aid  we  may 
quote  a  shipment  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand sweaters  sent  over  at  the  end  of  last  year  by 
the  Red  Cross  for  the  destitute  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
occupied  portions  of  allied  territory. 

((Meanwhile  in  the  United  States,  to  support  the 
vast  undertaking,  there  has  been  such  a  period  of  in- 
dustrial activity  and  production  as  is  unprecedented. 
The  increased  supply  of  natural  products  of  all 
kinds,  particularly  meat,  grain,  coal,  and  metals; 
the  exportation  of  raw  and  semi-raw  materials  and 
finished  products;  the  mobilization  of  men,  money, 
and  material  for  the  auxiliary  services;  the  creation 
by  the  Government  of  a  vast  new  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry, their  taking  over  of  the  railways,  telephones, 
telegraphs,  and  cable  systems — all  of  this  represents 
an  effort  such  as  has  not  been  surpassed  even  by 
Great  Britain,  and  has  brought  about,  in  spite  of  high 
prices  and  heavy  taxation,  an  unequalled  condition 
of  general  prosperity. 

«But,  great  as  it  was,  this  material  achievement 
is  overshadowed  in  importance  by  the  other  results 
of  America's  participation  in  the  war — even  as,  in 
the  spring  of  1917,  it  was  the  moral  effect  of  her 
declaration  of  war,  more  than  the  prospects  of  actual 
assistance,  that  nerved  the  Allies  to  yet  greater  ef- 
forts. 

uln  the  first  place,  the  United  States  declaration 
of  war,  as  has  been  said,  put  a  moral  seal,  if  any  were 
still  lacking,  on  the  allied  cause  for  all  the  world  to 
see.  That  a  nation  by  tradition  pacific,  by  policy  op- 
posed to  intervention  in  European  affairs,  by  tem- 
perament idealistic,  by  situation  sufficiently  distant 
to  be  able  to  obtain  the  proper  perspective,  and  at  the 
same  time  making  enormous  profits  out  of  neutrality, 
should  join  us,  justifies  our  cause  for  all  peoples  for 
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all  time.  Secondly,  the  coming  to  our  ranks  of  the  \ 
United  States,  free  from  dynastic  or  territorial  am- 
bitions, and  unconcerned  with  the  old  European 
game  of  aggressive  imperialism,  undoubtedly  ele- 
vated the  moral  tenor  of  our  war  aims.  Not  that  the 
responsible  leaders  of  the  British  Empire,  France, 
and  the  other  Allies  were  pursuing  aims  ot  a  low 
moral  value;  it  needed  no  fourteen  points  ot  Mr. 
Wilson  to  direct  the  allied  cause  to  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  justice.  But  there  undoubtedly  were  in 
all  the  European  countries  militarists  and  junkers 
who  desired  a  (strong)  peace  rather  than  a  perma- 
nent peace,  the  humiliation  of  Germany  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  own  particular  national  ambi- 
tions rather  than  a  just  settlement  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  general  welfare  of  mankind.  The  acces- 
sion of  the  mass  of  American  opinion,  directed  by 
such  a  master-mind  as  that  of  the  President,  to  the 
cause  of  an  equitable  and  disinterested  peace  finally 
weighed  clown  the  balance  in  Europe  to  the  same 
side. 

«In  saying  this  I  do  not  wish  to  elevate  the  moral 
tone  of  American  statesmanship  above  that  of  the 
Allies.  If  the  United  States  was  disinterested,  it  has 
lost  less  in  lives,  property,  and  money,  and  gained 
more  in  increase  of  wealth  and  shipping,  from  the 
war  than  any  other  combatant.  But  the  outcome  of 
the  war  means  more  for  America  than  her  elevation 
to  the  position  of  chief  creditor  of  the  world,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  more  wealth  in  that  country  than  has 
ever  been  in  the  hands  of  a  single  nation  before,  and 
the  creation  of  an  American  mercantile  fleet.  It  has 
widened  the  horizons  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  broken  down  their  policy  of  isolation,  and 
called  them  to  their  proper  place  in  the  council- 
chamber  of  the  world. 

«I  was  in  America  for  ten  months  in  1917  and 
1918,  and  visited  Washington,  New  York,  Cleveland- 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  several  other  great  cities, 
saw  their  naval  and  military  academies,  and  spent 
much  time  in  closest  touch  with  army  opinion  at  one 
of  the  great  military  cantonments  of  the  National 
Army.    In  that  period  I  saw  a  remarkable  change 
come  over  the  face  of  the  country.    It  was  not 
merely  that  a  great  acceleration  of  the  war  pro- 
gramme took  place,  and  that,  in  this  way,  the  war 
was  brought  home  to  many  people  to  whom  it  had 
before  been  just  copy  for  their  newspapers  and  sce- 
nario for  their  cinemas.    The  whole  mental  attitude 
of  the  country  seemed  to  change  from  one  of  a  rather 
self-satisfied  parochialism  to  a  proper  realisation  of 
the  spirit  and  the  aims  of  other  nations,  and  the  fit- 
ting attitude  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  them. 
Thev  came  to  see  that  the  mental  separation  which 
they  had  imagined  between  the  Old  World  and  the 
New  was  figmentary;  that  under  the  menace  of  Ger- 
man imperialism,  if  in  no  other  way,  they  became 
vitally  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  smallest  state 
in  Europe.    They  acquired  what  the  theologians  call 
the  synoptic  vision;  obtained  a  world-sense  in  ex- 
change for  their  old  continent  sense;  deserted  the  po- 
sition of  impartial  spectator,  and  came  down  into 
the  arena  to  fight — to  fight  with  fresher  thews  and 
clearer  vision  than  we,  tired  by  three  years  of  com- 
bat and  blinded  by  the  dust  of  turmoil,  could  hope 
to  maintain. 

«This  change  of  American  political  mentality 
is  going  to  do  more  for  the  world  in  the  end  than  all 
the  splendid  fighting  of  the  American  soldiers  and 
sailors,  than  all  the  output  of  their  army  of  labour, 
than  all  their  lavish  expenditure  of  money.  It  has 
bound  the  New  World  to  the  Old-  and  from  the  re- 


sultant co-operation  and  exchange  of  ideas  there  will 
come  a  peace  of  more  permanence  and  a  world 
policy  of  greater  liberality  than  could  have  been  at- 
tained by  any  purely  European  settlement. 

((Particularly  is  this  rapprochement  valuable  as 
regards  our  own  relations  with  the  United  States. 
No  true  American  voice  to-day  speaks  of  the  British 
Empire  in  terms  other  than  those  of  gratitude  and 
praise.  On  the  anniversary  of  Trafalgar  mass  meet- 
ings of  thirty  million  Americans  passed  resolutions 
of  thanks  to  the  British  Navy.  On  the  8th  December 
last,  (Britain's  Day,)  three  hundred  mass  meetings 
were  held  in  the  great  cities,  and  fourteen  hundred 
other  celebrations  in  the  smaller  towns,  voicing 
American  friendship  for  the  British  Empire.  Amer- 
ican universities,  with  the  assistance  of  professors 
from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are  holding  courses  of 
British  studies.  The  speakers  whom  we  sent  over, 
from  the  highest  political  and  clerical  dignitaries  to 
the  humblest  propagandist,  were  eagerly  listened  to 
and  enthusiastically  applauded.  Our  soldiers  who 
went  to  advise  the  American  Army  (I  speak  trom  ex- 
perience) were  welcomed  with  an  almost  over- 
whelming hospitality. 

«One  of  the  things  which  have  helped  the  Brit- 
ish cause  most  in  America  has  been  the  action  of  the 
Sinn  Feiners  and  other  Irish  extremists.  The  ex- 
ample of  their  movements  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
during  the  war  has  taught  Americans  what  value  to 
set  on  the  liberty-loving  professions  of  these  people 
and  their  execrations  of  Britain  as  an  imperialistic 
tyrant  The  old  poison  of  Anglophobia  which  the 
disaffected  Irish  instilled  into  the  minds  of  true 
Americans  has  lost  its  efficacy;  and  the  future  gen- 
erations of  the  United  States  will  be  taught  m  their 
homes  and  their  schools  a  lesson  of  friendship  for, 
not  dislike  of,  Britain. 

.(The   only   divergence   of  views   which  has 
emerged  between  America  and  Britain,  that  on  the 
question  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas,  is  apparent 
rather  than  real.    Americans  understand  the  justice 
of  our  view-point  when  it  is  explained  to  them;  and 
we  have  misinterpreted  their  opinion  by  careless 
reading  of  the  President's  statements,  and  by  our 
fatal  habit  of  lumping  to  conclusions  of  hostility 
whenever  we  see  expressed  any  opinion  apparently 
differing  from  our  own.    It  has  always  been  so  be- 
tween Britain  and  America.    Disputes  have  gener- 
ally arisen  out  of  misunderstanding  where  there  was 
no'real  ground  for  quarrel,  largely  because  of  our 
somewhat  mixed  blessing  of  a  common  language. 
The  views  of  a  foreigner  (no  American  is  any  longer 
a  foreigner  in  Britain,  no  Briton  in  America)  we 
translate  and  weigh  carefully;  but  both  nations  are 
fatally  inclined  to  leap  at  each  other's  meaning,  be- 
cause their  medium  of  communication  demands  no 
care  of  analysis  and  interpretation.    Remove  this 
carelessness  and  the  seeds  of  future  misunderstand- 
ings are  sterilised. 

((Now-  this  reconciliation  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  is  of  more  than  sentimental  im- 
port, and  concerns  others  besides  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race!  It  is  of  permanent  world-importance,  because 
here  we  have  ready-made  the  basis  for  a  League  of 
Nations.  The  United  States  and  the  British  Empire 
are  the  two  Great  Powers  which  have  emerged  un- 
exhausted from  the  war.  If  they  can  agree  to  com- 
mon action,  the  rest  of  the  world  must  follow,  if  only 
because  of  their  absolute  economic  dependence  on 
these  two  Powers.  Our  Empire  is  already  a  League 
of  Notions,  the  federated  States  of  America  yet  an- 
other    If  we  can  combine  the  two  in  permanent 
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agreement  to  effective  common  action,  we  shall  have 
a  combination  of  the  greater  part  of  the  world's 
wraith,  energy,  and  political  intelligence  from  which 
no  other  country  could  stand  aloof  if  invited  to  join. 

«And  more  than  making  a  League  of  Nations 
feasible,  the  present  position  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  makes  the  League  essential. 
The  American  people  have  acquired  a  new  sense  of 
the  possibilities  of  foreign  commerce  and  interna- 
tional finance.  To  back  this  they  have  now  a  vast 
merchant  fleet  and  a  strong  navy.  America  to-day 
is  the  most  serious  rival  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
seas  which  we  have  ever  had  in  all  our  history.  If 
this  rivalry  is  to  be  fought  out  in  the  old  manner,  the 
competition  will  develop  into  a  calamity  greater 
than  that  of  the  war.  It  is  essentia!,  too,  that  we  or- 
ganise, not  a  selfish  trust  to  protect  only  our  own 
interests  (which  would  but  rouse  the  sentiment  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  against  us  and  prolong  the  era 
of  international  hatred),  but  a  true  and  equal  League 
of  Nations.  As  we  have  the  goodwill,  surely  we 
can  devise  the  political  machinery  for  this  world- 
combination  to  defeat  war. 

((Besides  these  changes  in  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  world,  the  war  has  produced 
internal  effects  in  America  of  far-reaching  import- 
ance. It  has  allowed  the  Americans  to  put  their 
house  in  order.  It  has  enabled  them  to  stamp  out 
the  menace  of  the  insidious  spread  of  Deutschthum. 
The  hatred  of  Germany,  as  I  saw  it  in  America,  is 
as  great  as  any  I  have  seen  in  Europe.  This  is  not, 
as  has  been  suggested,  the  mere  zeal  of  the  convert, 
which  quickly  dies  down;  it  is  the  outcome  of  the 
conviction  that  Germany  stood,  and  stands  for,  the 
absolute  antithesis  of  the  American  ideal — a  con- 
action  strengthened  by  its  gradual  and  deliberate 
elo  mcnt,  and  confirmed  in  every  way  by  the 
actions  of  the  Germans  in  America  as  well  as  in  the 
theatres  of  war. 

((Furthermore,  the  war  has  compelled  all  the 
foreign-born  to  abandon  their  hyphens  and  declare 
h  mselves  as  full  Americans  or  as  full  aliens.  Those 
who  have  not  been  for  America  have  been  against 
h  r.    There  will  no  longer  be  the  old  indiscriminat- 
ng  toleration  of  immigration.    America,  in  the 
•s  of  ex-President  Roosevelt,  is  no  longer  to  be 
lyglot  boarding-house — it  is  to  be  a  nation.  Two 
rs  of  war  have  done  more  for  the  Americanisa- 
on  of  the  population  than  all  the  years  of  peace 
since  immigration  on  the  large  scale  began. 

«The  war,  too,  has  brought  a  more  virile  mean- 
I  i  their  democratic  faith  and  a  sturdier  advo- 
of  its  tenets.  America  is  still  a  pacific  country, 
but  it  knows  how  to  enforce  peace.  Its  pacifism  has 
lost  the  touch  of  Bryan  and  taken  on  that  of  Wilson. 
(I  am  opposed,)  said  the  President,  (not  to  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Pacifists,  but  to  their  stupidity.  Pacifists 
do  not  know  how  to  get  peace,  but  I  do.)  The  same 
feeling  is  evident  throughout  the  whole  land  and 
every  class  of  citizen.  They  did  not  raise  their  boys 
to  be  soldiers,  but  they  are  very  proud  of  them  now 
that  they  arc  soldiers,  and  sailors  too,  and  have  ac- 
quitted themselves  so  well  in  these  parts.  The  same 
depth  of  conviction  that  kept  America  pacific  and 
neutral  for  so  long  made  her  at  once  so  thorough 
in  the  prosecution  of  war  and  now  so  determined  for 
an  equitable  peace.  And  in  the  mind  of  no  Ameri- 
can does  an  equitable  peace  mean  an  easy  peace  for 
Germany. 

((Finally,  America's  part  in  the  war  has  justified 
her  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  brought  her  to  that 
place  of  respect  to  which  her  history  and  present 


condition  entitle  her.  She  has  shown  that  her  God 
is  not  the  Almighty  Dollar;  that  she  is  not  a  land  only 
of  sensationalism  and  materialism;  that  she  is  not 
<too  proud  to  fight)  in  the  sense  in  which  some  of 
us — in  perfect  illustration  of  what  I  have  said  of 
the  origin  of  past  misunderstandings  between  our 
country  and  theirs — misinterpreted  the  phrase.  The 
world  has  again  seen  <a  noble  and  puissant  nation 
rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,)  to  the 
confusion  of  the  enemies  of  justice  and  international 
concord. 

«It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  loosely  stated,  that 
the  centre  of  the  world's  gravity  has  shifted  from 
the  British  Isles  to  America,  for  Great  Britain  has 
emerged  from  this  war  relatively  as  powerful  as  ever 
she  was  in  her  history.  But  the  centre  of  gravity  has 
been  extended,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible  in  physics, 
from  a  single  point  to  exercise  its  pull  along  a  line — - 
the  chain  which  binds  together  the  English-speaking 
nations  of  the  world.  That  this  extension  is  for  the 
ultimate  and  general  good  of  the  world  no  one  can 
doubt  who  has  followed  American  policy  during  the 
last  two  years  or  seen  the  temper  of  the  American 
people  as  proved  by  the  test  of  war.» 

allied  press— french 

The  Zionist  Claims  at  the  Peace  Conference 

the  zionist  claims 

In  an  inteiwiew  published  in  the  Matin,  February 
28,  M.  Sokolow  describes  as  follows  the  Zionist 
claims : 

((The  Zionist  organization  requests  of  the  Peace 
Conference  that  it  recognize  the  historic  claims  of 
the  Jewish  people  to  Palestine  and  the  right  of  the 
Jews  to  reconstruct  their  national  home  in  that 
country.  For  them  Palestine  is  the  old  Palestine,  in 
the  integrity  of  its  historical  frontiers.  The  sover- 
eignty of  Palestine  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  League  of  Nations  which  will  confide  the  gov- 
ernment to  one  of  the  Great  Powers. 

«The  Zionist  organization  requests  that  Pales- 
tine be  placed  in  a  political,  administrative  and 
economic  condition  which  will  ensure  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  Jewish  home,  by  making  possible 
the  eventual  establishment  of  an  autonomous  com- 
monwealth. It  is  clearly  understood  that  nothing 
is  to  be  done  which  might  prejudice  either  the  civil 
and  religious  rights  of  the  non-Jewish  elements  at 
present  established  in  Palestine  or  the  political 
rights  and  statutes  enjoyed  by  the  Jews  in  other 
countries. 

«Among  the  measures  deemed  essential  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Zionist  program  are  the  following: 
the  methodical  organization  of  Jewish  immigration 
and  colonization  in  Palestine,  and  the  greatest  pos- 
sible autonomy  in  the  administration  of  communal 
affairs  and  education. 

«These  measures  will  permit  Zionists  to  develop 
in  Palestine  and  to  bring  about  the  renaissance  of  a 
civilization  which  will  merely  continue  the  ancient 
Jewish  civilization.  It  would  be  wrong  to  see  in  the 
plan  nothing  but  a  generous  dream:  promising 
foundations  already  exist  in  the  country  in  the  form 
of  the  fifty  colonies  which  the  Jews  have  created 
there  in  the  course  of  the  last  35  years.  These  are 
not  merely  rural  and  urban  groups,  but  veritable 
centres  of  an  actual  national  life  which  expresses 
itself  in  the  numerous  well-organized  schools  in 
which  Hebrew  is  the  language  used. 

((Millions  of  Jews  have  their  eyes  turned  to  this 
country.  Hundreds  of  thousands  are  ready  to  begin 
their  travels.    The  difficulty  will  lie  in  restraining 
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.  .  .  the  rush  and  also  in  providing  from  the 
very  beginning  for  the  needs  of  these  arrivals  in 
Palestine.  What  must  be  provided  for  them  is  lodg- 
ing, food  and  work.  We  do  not  doubt  that  with  the 
aid  of  the  Great  Powers  which  are  favorable  to  our 
movement,  we  shall  find,  in  spite  of  the  present  econ- 
omic crisis,  the  necessary  materials — our  cause  does 
not  lack  money. » 

HFSTORY  OF  THE  ZIONIST  MOVEMENT 

This  question  of  Zionism,  which  has  cropped  up 
at  the  Peace  Conference,  dates  back  through  the  cen- 
turies. However,  the  strongest  impulse  to  the  move-  | 
ment  was  given  when  a  powerful  leader  arose  in  the 
person  of  the  Austrian  journalist,  Dr.  Theodore 
Herzl.  Herzl's  first  scheme  was  not  essentially  Zion- 
ist. He  desired  merely  to  obtain  a  grant  of  land  in 
any  part  of  the  world  where  the  Jews  might  set  up 
some  form  of  self-government.  However,  he  was 
not  slow  in  becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that  without 
some  impulse  of  real  enthusiasm,  his  scheme  would 
fail.  He  accordingly  resolved  to  identify  himself  j 
with  the  nationalist  idea  and  he  set  forth  his  plans 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  «The  Jewish  State. »  In  this 
publication,  he  explained  in  detail  the  organization 
of  the  new  Exodus  and  how  the  new  state  was  to  be 
managed.  It  was  to  pay  tribute  to,  and  be  under  the 
suzerainty  of,  the  Sultan.  Its  government  was  to  be 
that  of  an  aristocratic  republic,  tolerant  of  all  re- 
ligious differences.  Dr.  Herzl's  idea  obtained  the 
support  of  Dr.  Max  Nordau  and  of  M.  Israel  Zang- 
will.  Although  the  scheme  was  unsuccessful,  it 
nevertheless  secured  a  large  amount  of  popular  in- 
terest throughout  Europe,  and  in  1910  Zionism  had 
a  following  of  over  300,000  Jews. 

.  Between  1897  and  1910,  the  Zionist  organization 
held  nine  international  congresses.  At  the  first, 
which  met  at  Basel,  the  following  political  platform 
was  adopted : 

((Zionism  aims  to  establish  for  the  Jewish  people 
a  publiclv  and  legally  assured  home  in  Palestine. 
For  the  attainment  of  this  purpose,  the  congress  con- 
siders the  following  means  serviceable: 

1.  The  promotion  of  the  settlement  of  Jewish 
agriculturalists,  artisans  and  tradesmen  in  Pales- 
tine; 

2.  The  federation  of  all  the  Jews  into  local  or 
general  groups  according  to  the  laws  of  the  various 
countries; 

3.  The  strengthening  of  the  Jewish  feeling  and 
consciousness; 

4.  Preparatory  steps  for  the  attainment  of  those 
governmental  grants  which  are  necessary  to  the 
achievement  of  the  Zionist  purpose.)) 

COMMENT  OF  THE  PRESS 

Practically  all  the  French  papers  which  com- 
ment on  the  Zionist  claims  at  the  Peace  Conference 
view  the  idea  with  favor.  Albert  Thomas,  writing 
in  the  Information,  March  1,  hopes  that  France  will 
lend  a  sympathetic  ear  to  the  Zionist  claims  and  he 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  Jews  «who  are  suffering 
or  who  are  being  threatened  by  pogroms»  may  find 
a  refuge  in  Palestine. 

(dt  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  civilization 
to  offer  to  the  Hebraic  world  a  centre  of  assembly, 
of  development  and  of  enrichment  of  ideas,  which 
would  be  represented  by  the  communities  estab- 
lished in  Poland.  .  .  .  May  I  add  a  word:  Eng- 
land has  beer,  spontaneously  designated  as  the  man- 
datory Dower  of  the  Jewish  communities  in  Pales- 
tine.   Immense  public  meetings,  great  congresses 


in  the  United  States  of  America,  have  requested  that 
this  mandate  be  entrusted  to  England.  Palestine 
is  close  to  Egypt;  the  desire  to  protect  the  English 
rule  in  Egypt  has,  during  the  war,  played  a  suf- 
ficiently great  part  to  permit  England  to  hope  to 
obtain  this  mandate.)) 

Rene  d'Aral  comments  as  follows  in  the  Gaulois, 
February  28,  on  the  situation  in  Palestine:  «Thc 
American  Zionists  have  seen  the  possibility  of  re- 
constructing the  fatherland.  The  English  are  all 
the  more  favorable  to  this  idea  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  realized  that  the  mandatory  power 
in  Palestine  might  be  granted  to  them.  In  short, 
yesterday,  of  the  five  delegates  of  Zionism,  three 
among  them  sustained  in  French  and  two  in  Hebrew 
the  principle  of  an  independent  Palestine,  exclu- 
sively assigned  to  the  Israelites  and  governed  by 
them,  under  the  control  of  Great  Britain,  appointed 
by  the  League  of  Nations  as  mandatory  power. 

«The  question  is:  what  would  be.  the  civil  status 
of  the  new  inhabitants  of  the  independent  state? 
Would  they  lose  their  original  nationality?  Such 
is  not  the  opinion  of  certain  Zionist  delegates.  They 
believe  that  the  Israelites  of  France,  of  Russia,  of 
England  or  any  other  country,  who  would  emigrate 
to  Palestine  and  would  settle  there,  ought  to  pre- 
serve their  original  nationality,  at  the  same  time 
benefiting  from  the  rights  which  would  be  conferred 
upon  them  by  their  second  nationality.  In  other 
words,  they  would  be  both  electors  in  their  original 
fatherland  and  in  their  country  of  adoption. 

«However  there  is  another  thesis  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  French  Zionist,  Sylvain  Levi;  to  me  it 
|  appears  to  be  the  more  rational  and  the  more  prac- 
tical.   M.  Sylvain  Levi  reverts  to  the  original  idea : 
to  create  an  internationalized  Palestine  in  which 
|  there  would  be  established  a  Zionist '  (home.)  This 
I  institution  would  be  a  sort  of  vast  Israelitic  hearth 
I  where,  enjoying  thorough  independence^  the  Zionists 
of  the  whole  world  might  live  or  merely  sojourn. 
The  families  of  the  unfortunate  could  find  there 
refuge  and  succor.    This  solution  has  the  advantage 
of  putting  aside  the  peril  which  would  forcibly  arise 
from  the  exercise  of  a  sole  mandate  over  a  nomin- 
ally independent  country,  over  which  France  pos- 
sesses undeniable  historic  rights;  it  likewise  calls 
attention  to  the  difficulties  which  would  be  raised 
by  the  religious  problem  which  is  so  complex  in 
Jerusalem. "  Catholicism  with  justice  claims  rights 
conferred  upon  her  by  a  tradition  centuries  old,  dat- 
ing back  to  the  Crusades,  and  supported  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  communities  which  she  possesses  in 
Palestine.    Orthodoxy  and  Islamism  would  have 
,  an  equal  right  to  protest  if  Judaism  were  to  drive 
them  from  the  land  of  Palestine.)) 

Gustave  Herve  devotes  a  long  article  in  the  Vic- 
toire,  February  28,  to  the  ((Jewish  problem  at  the 
Peace  Conference.))  Although  on  the  whole  he 
favors  the  claims  of  the  exponents  of  Zionism,  he 
nevertheless  examines  the  question  with  remarkable 
impartiality.  «If  there  truly  exists  a  strong  Zionist 
current,  as  the  apostles  of  the  return  to  Jerusalem 
claim,  if  truly  several  million  Jews  from  Russia, 
Rumania,  Poland  and  New  York  are  demanding  the 
reconstruction  of  a  national  Jewish  (home<  in  Jeru- 
salem with  the  firm  intention  of  settling  there,  if 
this  is  not  merely  a  dream  of  a  handful  of  mystics 
who  do  not  express  the  opinion  of  the  mass  of  Jews 
of  the  eastern  European  countries,  or  of  New  York, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Entente  should  not  agree 
with  them. 

«But  are  not  the  apostles  of  Zionism  living  in 
a  dream,  and  are  they  certain  that  after  obtaining 
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the  civil  and  political  equality  promised  to  the  Jews 
of  eastern  Europe  by  the  Polish  and  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernments, as  well  as  by  the  Russian  Revolution,  that 
there  will  be  a  sufficient  number  of  Zionists  who 
will  emigrate  to  this  country  of  Judea?  Apparently 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Jews  settled  in  eastern 
Europe  are  too  firmly  attached  to  the  countries 
where  they  have  grown  up — even  though  they  may 
be  miserable  there— ever  to  emigrate  to  Jerusalem, 
we  see  a  new  Zionism  on  the  verge  of  formation-  a 
Zionism  which  is  approximately  a  negation  of  the 
true  one. 

«Are  not  the  Zionist  delegates  in  Paris  claiming 
the  right  of  the  Polish  Jews  to  be  recognized  as  a 
distinct  nation  by  the  Poles,  and,  as  such,  requesting 
the  right  to  form  to  a  certain  extent  a  state  within 
a  state,  a  Jewish  state  with  its  Yiddish  language,  its 
education  in  Yiddish,  its  Zionist  deputies  speaking 
in  the  name  of  2,000,000  Jews  who  are  living  in  the 
midst  of  25,000,000  Poles?  Let  them  permit  a 
Frenchman,  a  passionate  friend  of  the  Semites,  to 
warn  them  that  there  is  not  in  Europe  a  single  nation 
—either  France,  England,  Italy,  or  Germany— 
which  would  accept,  in  so  far  as  it  is  concerned, 
what  they  are  requesting  in  Poland.  There  is  not 
a  nation  which  would  permit  strangers  who  had 
been  taken  in  to  constitute,  in  a  manner,  a  state 
within  a  state  or  to  demand  any  other  right  save 
that  of  fusing  themselves  in  the  nation  which  re- 
ceived them. 

((Zionism  which  dreams  of  restoring  in  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  native  land  of  the  Jews ,  a  Jewish 
(home,)  is  a  pious  and  legitimate  enterprise  which 
should  meet  with  no  opposition  from  any  patriot 
belonging  to  tne  great  nations  of  the  Entente.  But 
the  Zionism  which  aspires  to  the  constitution  of 
Jewish  national  centres  within  other  countries,  such 
as  Poland,  Rumania  or  Russia,  should  have  only  one 
result:  that  of  arousing  in  all  these  countries  and 
throughout  Europe  a  terrible  explosion  of  anti- 
Semitism. » 

ALLIED  PRESS— ITALIAN 

The  Problem  of  Unemployment 

In  Italy,  as  in  almost  every  other  country  at  the 
present  time,  the  question  of  unemployment  is  one 
of  the  big  problems  of  the  moment.  General  Cavig- 
lia,  Minister  of  War,  referred  to  it,  in  his  interview 
with  the  Italian  newspaper  men  on  February  12,  as 
«the  phenomenon  of  unemployment  now  felt  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  country.))  He  also  let  it  be  known 
that  demobilization  was  proceeding  slowly,  in  order 
that  loo  large  a  number  of  men  might  not  be  thrown 
at  the  same  time  on  the  country,  without  any  chance 
of  finding  work.    (See  Press  Review,  February  23). 

The  Corriere  della  Sera,  the  Milan  Liberal  or- 
gan, on  February  24,  thus  sets  forth  the  present 
situation  as  to  unemployment:  <dt  is  unnecessary 
to  prove  the  importance  of  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment. Its  political  repercussions  arc  evident, 
and  the  Government  itself  showed  that  it  appre- 
ciated their  bearing,  when,  with  the  intention  of 
preventing  them,  it  made  provision  in  the  budget 
for  spending  3,300,000,000  lire  for  various  public 
works,  although,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  these 
good  intentions  so  far  have  borne  little  fruit,  since 
only  a  few  of  the  works  have  been  commenced. 

«It  has  already  been  observed  by  the  Minister 
of  War  that  the  unemployment  problem  is  linked  to 


the  demobilization  problem.  Demobilization,  in 
fact,  is  being  retarded  through  the  fear  of  throwing 
on  the  labor  market  an  enormous  mass  of  workers, 
who  might  only  add  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
The  recent  measures  taken  by  the  Ministry  of  Indus- 
try to  institute  employment  bureaus  and  to  facilitate 
the  search  for  work,  tend  to  help  the  unemployed 
during  the  period  that  must  elapse  before  the  pub- 
lic works  just  mentioned  really  get  under  way,  and 
before  business  picks  up  again.  Both  of  these  fac- 
tors will  help  to  settle  the  crisis  to  the  satisfaction, 
first  of  all,  of  the  workers  themselves,  who  want 
work,  not  charity.  Unemployment  will  assume 
striking  proportions,  perhaps,  only  when  a  larger 
number  of  classes  will  be  discharged;  consequently, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  79,000,000  lire  provided  in  the 
budget  for  allowances  and  for  employment  bureaus 
will  be  sufficient  until  that  time  has  arrived. 

<(For  the  time  being,  we  cannot  say  that  there 
is  a  striking  amount  of  unemployment  in  Italy.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  less  here  than  in  the  enemy 
countries,  less  even  than  in  the  Allied  countries. 
Unemployment  is  serious  in  the  United  States,  in 
Argentina,  in  Canada,  in  Switzerland;  in  France  and 
in  England,  too,  it  is  felt. 

«In  Italy,  it  is  only  in  certain  zones  of  the  Valle 
Padana  that  there  is  a  pronounced  lack  of  work.  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  that  the  number  of  unemployed 
is  not  more  than  200,000,  while,  for  example,  in 
France,  only  yesterday  the  Minister  Loucheur  spoke 
of  400,000  people  without  work.  As  could  easily  be 
foreseen,  the  provinces  of  Northern  Italy  are  suf- 
fering most,  in  those  places  where  there  is  the  great- 
est industrial  development.  In  Milan  and  the  sur- 
rounding province,  according  to  the  figures  re- 
ceived in  Rome,  there  are  about  18,000  people  out 
of  work.  In  southern  Italy  unemployment  is  much 
less  felt,  because  farm-hands  are  needed  almost 
everywhere.  In  the  200,000  unemployed,  there  are 
doubtless  many  cases  of  periodic  unemployment, 
i.e.,  cases  of  people  normally  without  work  at  this 
period  of  the  year.    .    .  . 

((The  classes  of  workers  suffering  most  from  un- 
employment are,  in  the  order  of  decreasing  impor- 
tance, as  follows: 

(1)  All  persons  whose  trades  have  to  do  with 
house  building,  including  .brick  makers;  (2)  All 
kinds  of  metal  workers;  (3)  Textile  workers,  es- 
pecially cotton  and  woolen  workers;  (4)  Day-la- 
borers. 

«The  causes  of  unemployment  vary  with  the 
classes.  In  connection  with  the  builders,  the  causes 
are  the  lack  of  materials,  the  shortage  of  coal  and 
wood  which  makes  the  factories  idle,  the  railroad 
transport  situation,  and  the  demand  for  high  wages. 

Metal  workers  are  without  work  on  ac- 
count of  the  transportation  crisis.  Unemployment 
among  the  textile  workers  is  due  to  the  delay  in  per- 
mitting exportation  and  to  the  transportation  crisis. 
The  reason  for  the  unemployment  of  the  diggers  and 
day-laborers  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  the  send- 
ing of  iabor  squads  for  reconstruction  work  in  tne 
war  zone  and  in  Albania  has  been  suspended-  and 
also  because  emigration  has  been  temporarily 
stopped. 

((Demobilization  goes  on,  perhaps  in  the  spring 
it  will  be  speeded  up.  By  that  time,  however,  the 
much-talked-of  public  works  will  be  under  way. 
At  any  rate,  the  emplovment  bureaus  and  the  gov- 
ernment allowances  will  be  called  upon  to  exercise 
their  influence  on  the  crisis.    .    .  .» 
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Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau  on  the  League  of 

Nations 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  February  25,  prints 
the  following  interview  with  Count  Brockdorff- 
Rantzau,  the  German  Foreign  Minister,  concerning 
the  proposed  Covenant  for  the  League  of  Nations: 
uWe  had  occasion  to-day  to  ascertain  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
concerning  the  Paris  plan  for  the  League  of  Nations. 
Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau  was  questioned  and  re- 
sponded as  follows:  . 

(Question:  In  the  National  Assembly  in  Weimar 
many  speakers  have  announced  themselves  as  hos- 
tile to  the  principles  of  the  League  of  Nations  which 
President  Wilson  presented  in  the  Paris  Conference 
on  February  14.  Does  Your  Excellency  share  the 
views  of  these  speakers? 

(Answer:  Criticism  of  the  League  of  Nations 
plan  from  the  point  of  view  of  German  foreign  policy 
is  not  easy.  Many  articles  are  so  conceived  that  they 
may  be  interpreted  in  many  different  ways.  Per- 
haps that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  plan,  originally 
written  in  English,  was  translated  for  the  Conference 
into  the  French  diplomatic  language.  Furthermore, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  articles  represent  a  compro- 
mise of  conflicting  opinions.  To  me  there  is  visible 
through  the  entire  plan  a  conspicuous  thread  of  ex- 
treme mistrust.  It  is  characteristic  also  that  in  the 
list  of  participating  states  only  those  appear  which 
engaged  in  war  against  Germany  or  which  broke 
diplomatic  relations  with  her,  and  that  President 
Wilson  found  it  necessary  in  his  presentation  ad- 
dress to  speak  very  harshly  concerning  the  Germans. 

(Question:  Do  you  think  that  for  this  reason  the 
principles  of  the  League  are  unacceptable  to  us? 

(Answer:  If  it  is  at  all  possible,  we  must  co- 
operate in  a  positive  manner  in  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  provisional  principles  of  the  Wilsonian 
plan  for  the  League  of  Nations.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  destiny  of  mankind  can  be  fulfilled  only  by  way 
of  peaceful  organization  of  the  various  peoples,  and 
even  though  the  first  steps  toward  this  end  are  slow 
and  must  be  made  over  all  sorts  of  barriers,  they 
carrv  us  nearer  our  goal. 

'(Question:  What  does  Your  Excellency  consider 
as  positive  work  in  this  connection? 

(Answer:  We  shall  seek  to  remedy  the  short- 
comings of  the  plan  through  the  aid  of  public  opin- 
ion. I  regret  to  say  that  the  plan  as  it  now  stands  is, 
generally  speaking,  oligarchical  rather  than  demo- 
cratic in  character.  The  Executive  Council  has  so 
dominant  a  position  that  it  cannot  be  considered  to 
have  a  practical  responsibility  in  the  sense  of  a  world 
parliament.  This  circumstance,  however,  must  not 
prevent  Germany  from  entering  the  League  of  Na- 
tions; for  the  victorious  power  of  the  democratic 
idea  will  succeed,  just  as  it  did  in  those  states  which 
now  have  the  dominant  place  in  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil as  well  as  the  leadership  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

(Question:  You  recommend  then  that  Germany 
enter  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  hope  of  bettering 
its  principles? 

(Answer:  All  things  considered,  yes.  In  its  pres- 
ent form  only  one  clause  seems  to  be  unacceptable: 
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those  colonies  and  territories  which  as  a  consequence 
of  the  late  war  have  ceased  to  be  under  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  states  which  formerly  governed  them. 
.  ' .  .  (Article  XIX.)  I  can  certainly  not  concede 
that  German  sovereignty  over  her  colonies  has 
ceased.  Until  peace  is  definitely  concluded,  the  only 
question  is  that  concerning  the  right  of  the  occupant. 
The  manner  in  which  the  territory  of  Germany  and 
Turkey  has  been  handled  by  the  victorious  powers 
has  more  the  appearance  of  a  distribution  of  booty 
among  avaricious  robbers  than  the  generous  and  just 
colonial  policy  spoken  of  by  President  Wilson. 

'Question:  Can  you  point  out  for  me  the  clauses 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  which  imply  actual 
discrimination  against  Germany? 

(Answer:  I  will  not  go  into  details  on  this  point. 
The  document  is  too  long  for  that.  However,  I  will 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  question  of  the 
Freedom  of  the  Seas  is  passed  over  entirely  and  that 
the  Freedom  of  Trade  is  referred  to  only  in  those 
points  in  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  Further- 
more, two  significant  points  of  the  Wilsonian  pro- 
gram are  lacking.  The  great  question  of  Interna- 
tional Labor  Legislation,  the  fundamentally  new  and 
fruitful  expression  of  the  League  of  Nations,  is  in- 
sufficiently considered.  Also  the  clauses  concerning 
the  settlement  of  differences  between  the  members 
of  the  League  fail  to  justify  the  worthy  impulses 
which  appeared  in  the  earlier  considerations  oi 
peace. 

(Question:  Do  you  believe  that  in  view  of  these 
things  Germany  can  enter  the  League  of  Nations? 

(Answer:  That  will  depend  entirely  upon  the 
conditions  under  which  Germany  will  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  League.   If  we  are  treated  as  outcasts  in 
matters  pertaining  to  economic  and  colonial  ques- 
tions, in  the  peace  conditions  which  the  enemy  ex- 
pects to  impose  upon  us,  contrary  to  the  Wilsonian 
principles,  then  the  world  must  know  that  the  Ger- 
man people  will  not  fail  to  protest  against  an  act  of 
such  injustice.   In  this  connection,  we  must  keep  be- 
fore us  constantly  the  fact  that  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  even  before  Germany  accepted  the  arm- 
istice conditions,  an  agreement  on  the  conditions  of 
peace  was  reached  between  Germany  and  her  ene- 
mies through  the  medium  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment.   Both  sides  accepted  the  Fourteen  Points  of 
the  Congressional  speech  of  President  Wilson  of 
January  8, 1918,  and  the  principles  of  his  later  state- 
ments which  were  set  forth  in  the  note  of  Secretary 
of  State  Lansing  to  the  German  Government  on  No- 
vember 5,  1918.    Certainly  there  was  not  a  conven- 
tional agreement  but  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the 
points  to  be  settled.  No  peace  which  contradicts  this 
agreement  can  give  calm  to  the  world. >  » 

ALLIED  PRESS— BELGIAN 

Belgium's  Claims  and  Holland 
Mr.  P.  Hymans  has  presented  before  the  Peace 
Conference  the  Belgian  claims  which  are  said  to 
comprise  the  rectification  of  the  Dutch  frontier,  the 
cession  to  Belgium  of  the  Dutch  territory  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Scheldt,  with  complete  freedom  of  nav- 
igation on  that  river,  the  cession  to  Belgium  of  Dutch 
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ALLIED  PRESS— BELGIAN  Continued 

Limburg  along  the  bank  of  the  Meuse  from  Maast- 
richt to  Ruremonde,  and  also  the  return  to  Belgium 
of  the  German  districts  of  Montjoie  and  Malmedy. 
As  regards  Luxemburg,  its  attachment  to  France  or 
Belgium  is  sought  by  customs  or  personal  union,  to 
be  determined  by  the  inhabitants  themselves. 

Comment  offered  by  the  Brussels  papers  is 
rather  reserved,  especially  as  regards  the  question 
of  annexation  of  Dutch  territory.  Some  provincial 
organs  declare  themselves  hostile  to  what  has  been 
locally  termed  «the  national  policy.)) 

Thus,  la  Flandre  Liberate,  published  in  Ghent, 
February  16-  considers  that  these  claims  are  those 
of  the  Government  rather  than  of  the  country,  be- 
cause the  latter  has  not  been  consulted  in  any  form 
or  manner.  «It  is  regrettable  that  in  a  country  of 
liberty  like  ours,  with  a  parliamentary  government 
dependent  on  the  power  of  public  opinion,  claims  of 
such  importance  should  be  announced  only  after 
thejr  have  been  presented.  .  .  .  We  know  neith- 
er what  is  being  demanded  in  our  name,  nor  to  what 
extent  the  country  is  compromised.))  This  paper  be- 
lieves that  the  claims  are  based  on  military  reasons 
and  it  is  opposed  to  any  annexations  through  vio- 
lence and  against  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants.  On 
February  25,  after  announcing  that  it  could  not  be 
learned  from  official  reports  whether  the  Govern- 
ment was  formally  demanding  annexations,  this  pa- 
per further  remarks:  ((What  we  do  know  is  that 
when  one  takes  such  a  step,  one  must  not  only  be 
certain  to  succeed  in  it,  but  one  must  also  be  able  to 
invoke  in  its  support  motives  of  unquestionable 
equity.  Well  then,  Belgium  is  not  assured  of  either 
the  one  or  the  other  requisite,  at  least  as  regards 
Flemish  Zeeland.» 

L'Etoile  Beige  (Liberal),  February  16,  remarks 
that  Belgium  has  earned  the  right  to  ask  for  guar- 
antees regarded  as  necessar3r  for  the  protection  of 
her  political  independence  and  her  economic  inter- 
ests. «The  question  of  the  Scheldt,  that  of  the  Meuse. 
and  even  that  of  Luxemburg  must  be  regarded  from 
the  double  point  of  view.  .  .  .  Even  if  at  the 
Peace  Conference  the  general  regime  of  internation- 
al rivers  is  not  adopted,  satisfaction  should  be  given 
to  Belgium's  legitimate  claims.  Freedom  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Scheldt  must  be  complete  and  effective 
in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  and  obstacles  to  Belgian 
shipping  in  Limburg  must  be  removed.  The  best 
way  to  assure  Belgium  complete  freedom  on  the 
Scheldt  would  be  to  restore  to  her  Flemish  Zeeland, 
which  constitutes  a  sort  of  excrescence  of  Holland,  a 
bridgehead  the  utility  of  which  might  have  been  jus- 
tified in  the  past,  but  which  will  be  out  of  place  in 
the  re-organized  Europe. 

«The  same  applies  to  the  Maastricht  territory, 
which  is  essentially  part  of  Belgian  Limburg  and 
which  is  necessary  to  us  rather  than  to  Holland,  since 
il  mainly  served  the  interests  of  Germany  in  the 
past.»  It  is  then  pointed  out  that  Holland  would 
gain  by  this  cession,  which  would  ((firmly  establish 
the  friendly  relations  which  exist  and  must  continue 
to  exist  between  the  two  countries.  Besides,  it  might 
he  arranged  at  the  Peace  Conference  to  compensate 
Holland  by  giving  her  those  districts  of  Prussian 
Friesland  the  population  of  which  have  closer  his- 
torical and  racial  affinities  to  the  Netherlands  than 
to  Prussia.*) 

In  regard  to  the  German  districts  of  Montjoie 
and  Malmedy,  this  paper  considers  that  since  the  in- 
habitants desire  to  be  re-united  to  Belgium,  this 
question  would  resolve  itself  into  the  application  of 
I  he  rights  of  peoples  to  dispose  of  themselves. 


The  Luxemburg  question  is  thus  treated:  ((The 
inhabitants  of  Luxemburg  must  be  left  free  to  de- 
termine their  own  future  fate.  If  they  choose  to  de- 
mand their  re-attachment  to  Belgium,  from  which 
they  were  separated  by  force  and  against  their  will, 
we  shall  welcome  them  with  open  arms.  Since  they 
cannot  exist  in  isolation,  and  since  they  can  no  lon- 
ger be  tied  to  Germany,  they  must  choose  between 
Belgium  and  France.  We  are  confident  that  they 
have  preserved  faith  in  the  past,  and  that  they  are 
aware  that  it  would  be  to  their  interest  to  join  hands 
with  a  country  related  to  them  in  ways  and  customs, 
a  country  which  has  preserved  ancient  traditions  of 
communal  liberty  and  provincial  economy,  a  coun- 
try which  therefore  does  not  aim  to  absorb  or  re- 
absorb (swallow)  them.» 

Inasmuch  as  Dutch  interests  are  keenly  affected, 
these  claims  have  for  some  time  past  formed  the 
subject  of  keen  discussions  in  Holland,  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  on  February  22  addressed  a  note  to 
the  Belgian  Government  asking  for  explanations. 
The  Catholic  XX  Siecle,  February  23,  treats  this  note 
very  lightly:  «We  suppose  that  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment will  grant  us  24  hours  in  which  to  reply,  unless, 
following  certain  precedents,  it  insists  that  we  give 
it  an  answer  sooner.  It  is  hardly  for  Holland  to  ask 
us  to  furnish  explanations.  She  knows  what  we  want 
and  an  answer  from  our  Cabinet  could  not  enlighten 
her  more.  We  have  veiled  nothing  in  mystery. 
From  the  outset  we  have  openly  declared  that  the 
Treaty  of  1839  being  rudely  shaken,  it  was  necessary 
to  revise  our  international  status,  to  free  ourselves 
from  the  bonds  of  a  cumbersome  neutrality,  and  to 
place  ourselves  in  a  position  to  resist  any  future  at- 
tack from  Germany.  We  have  stated  what  we  need 
in  order  to  arrive  at  this  end.  ... 

«The  questions  involved  are  not  of  interest  to 
Belgium  only,  they  are  a  matter  of  international 
interest.  If  Holland  better  realized  her  own  inter- 
est, if  she  did  not  allow  herself  to  be  blinded  by  Ger- 
manophile  sympathies,  if  she  did  not  confine  herself 
to  theatrical  attitudes,  she  would  confess  that  her 
interests  also  would  be  served. » 

This  journal  then  points  out  that,  but  for  Bel- 
gium's action,  Holland  would  have  been  absorbed 
in  the  annexationist  dreams  of  pan-Germanism.  It 
regrets  that  in  spite  of  this  Holland  has  taken  such 
an  obstinate  attitude  and  that  the  Dutch  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  even  before  entering  into  discus- 
sions, should  preclaim :  «No't  an  inch  of  territory  will 
we  give  up.»  It  then  reverses  the  case  and  points 
out  that  it  is  rather  Belgium  that  is  entitled  to  ex- 
planations, so  far  lacking,  regarding  the  attitude  and 
procedure  of  Holland  during  the  war. 

Ulndependance  (Liberal),  February  23,  is  con- 
fident that  the  Belgian  Government  will  not  in  the 
least  be  embarrassed  to  answer  the  Dutch  note,  be- 
cause ((first  of  all,  Mr.  Hymans  has  not  formulated 
any  claims.  He  limited  himself  to  revealing  a  dis- 
advantageous situation  for  Belgium  created  by  the 
Treaty  of  1839.  He  demonstrated  how  the  war  had 
brought  out  the  drawbacks  and  dangers  to  her  which 
have  resulted  from  this  treaty,  especially  as  regards 
the  Scheldt  and  Dutch  Limburg,  which  is  a  path  for 
invasion  that  Holland  did  not  defend.  He  held  that 
the  war  had  rendered  this  treaty  null  and  void,  and 
he  has  requested,  with  a  view  of  revising  the  treaty, 
that  negotiations  be  entered  into  between  the  signa- 
tory powers,  and  that  Holland  take  part  in  these  ne- 
gotiations. ...  He  did  not  make  any  territorial 
claims;  he  merely  showed  the  state  of  affairs,  which- 
in  the  interest  of  Belgium  and  Europe,  demands  new 
solutions.)) 
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NEUTRAL    PRESS— SWISS 

The  German  Peaceful  Invasion  of  Switzerland 
The  problem  of  post-war  economic  readjust- 
ment in  Switzerland  is  being  complicated  by  the 
prospect  of  great  numbers  of  demobilized  German 
and  Austrian  soldiers  flocking  into  Switzerland  and 
increasing  the  already  large  throng  of  unemployed. 
The  Swiss  are  alarmed  at  this  (.peaceful  invasion,.) 
not  only  because  the  invaders  will  rob  Swiss  citi- 
zens of  employment,  but  because  they  see  in  it  also 
an  economic  invasion  by  Germany.    At  the  present 
time  there  is  an  active  agitation  in  favor  of  enacting 
legislation  to  control  and  check  immigration  into 
the  country  (Neue  Zuercher  Nachrichten,  February 
24). 

The  following  article  in  the  Gazette  de  Lau- 
sanne, February  12,  gives  an  excellent  resume  of  the 
Swiss  attitude  on  this  situation : 

«The  military  collapse  of  Germany  has  only  in- 
creased the  danger  of  the  German  invasion  of  Swit- 
zerland. This  danger  has  now  assumed  a  character 
of  such  gravity  that  it  imperils  the  very  existence  of 
Switzerland  and  demands  of  us  immediate  and  ab- 
solutely effective  defensive  measures.  The  Ger- 
man invasion  of  Switzerland  presents  a  double 
aspect:  the  immigration  of  German  and  Austrian 
nationals,  and  an  economic  invasion. 

«German  immigration  is  not  a  new  phenome- 
non.   Alreadv  for  some  years  Switzerland  has  been 
absorbing  a  large  share  of  the  excess  of  Germany's 
population.    Of  the  65,000  Germans  who  migrated 
from  their  country  each  year  before  the  war,  about 
40,000  settled  in  our  country,  to  which  they  were  at- 
tracted by  the  existence  of  very  numerous  and  flour- 
ishing German  colonies,  so  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  more  than  300,000  Germans  and  Austrians 
in  Switzerland.    On  the  eve  of  the  war,  14%  of  the 
Swiss  population  were  foreigners.    If  foreign  immi- 
gration continues  in  the  same  proportions,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  in  1920  one-fifth,  and  in  1930  one-third- 
of  the  Swiss  population  will  be  composed  of  for- 
eigners, for  the  most  part  Germans.    In  eastern 
Switzerland,  especially  Zurich,  German  workmen 
and  employees  now  form  the  majority  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  certain  industries  and  certain  trades. 

This  immigration  will  become  greater  than 
ever  when  the  frontier  is  opened.  Walter  Rathenau 
estimates  at  5.000,000  the  number  of  Germans  who 
will  have  to  leave  their  country  to  permit  their 
fellow-countrymen  to  live  in  a  diminished  and  im- 
poverished country.  Already  thousands  of  de- 
mobilized German  soldiers  are  watching  for  the  mo- 
ment to  enter  Switzerland. 

((The  Neue  Zuercher  Zeitung  rightly  demands 
that  the  Federal  Council  take  immediate  steps  to 
nrevent  this  pacific  invasion,  for  two  reasons:  (1) 
The  German  immigrants  will  replace  the  Swiss  (a 
large  number  of  the  latter  have  already  been  dis- 
charged by  their  German  and  even  by  their  Swiss 
employers'!) ;  or  (2)  They  will  find  no  occupation  and 
will  increase  the  already  serried  ranks  of  the  army 
of  the  unemployed  and  of  the  disturbing  element. 
And  while  Swiss  employees  in  Switerland  must  give 
place  to  Germans,  the  German  authorities  are  bru- 
tally expelling  the  Swiss  by  treating  them  as  ((bur- 
densome strangers),  and  forbidding  German  firms  to 
employ  more  than  three  foreigners.   It  is  high  time 
that  the  Federal  authorities  recognize  this  danger 
and  protect  our  threatened  independence  otherwise 
than  by  the  half-way  measures  adopted  up  to  the 
present  time. 

«To  this  invasion  of  German  and  Austrian  na- 
tionals, there  is  going  to  be  added  an  economic  in- 


vasion.   The  monopolizing  of  our  market  and  our 
industry  had  already  commenced  before  the  war 
and  this  paper  denounced  it  long  ago.    How  many 
of  our  enterprises  have  little  by  little  and  almost 
unsuspectingly  fallen  under  the  domination  of  Ger- 
man finance  and  industry?   We  know  this  method 
of  tenacious  penetration,  which  consists  of  offering 
to  Swiss  firms  an  apparently  inoffensive  financial 
assistance  and  technical  cooperation  which  gener- 
ally ends  in  a  ruinous  domination.    It  required  the 
war  to  open  the  eyes  of  our  fellow-countrymen. 
Now  they  see  the  danger  in  its  full  extent  and  their 
merchants  and  manufacturers  have  resolved  to  lend 
us  a  strong  hand  in  our  fight  against  the  economic 
denationalization  of  Switzerland.    Here  again  the 
defeat  of  the  Central  Powers  has  accelerated  the 
pace  of  German  domination.    The  Germans  have 
been  quick  to  understand  that  Switzerland  from 
its  geographical  situation  is  the  country  best  suited 
for  their  attempts  at  invasion,  and  they  have  imme- 
diately set  to  work.    .    .  . 

«But  the  Germans  not  only  seek  to  gain  control 
of  our  market  and  to  dump  their  products  upon  it; 
their  manifest  aim  is  to  take  advantage  of  our  neu- 
tral territory  to  mask  the  true  origin  of  their  wares; 
it  is  their  desire  to  use  Switzerland  as  a  vestibule  for 
entry  into  France  and  other  countries  and  as  a  vast 
finishing  factory  for  their  half-finished  products. 
Industrial  camouflage  is  not  merely  a  theory 
learnedly  expounded  by  their  economists;  it  is  an 
(organization)  which  they  are  trying  to  put  into 
practice  and  which  we  must  render  powerless  if  we 
wish  to  maintain  loyal,  trustworthy  and  flourishing 
relations  with  the  nations  who  are  masters  of  the 
world. 

«During  the  war,  hundreds  of  foreign  business 
houses  were  founded  in  Switzerland  for  the  purpose 
of  making  our  country  the  turn-table  of  Europe. 
Dr.  Gygax  (financial  editor  of  the  Neue  Zuercher 
Zeitung^  gave  us  some  alarming  figures  the  other 
day.   During  the  first  quarter  of  1918,  387  new  firms 
were  established  in  Zurich,  of  which  180  were  for- 
eign.   Among  the  latter  were  93  belonging  to  Ger- 
mans. Austrians  and  Hungarians,  20  to  Galicians- 
16  to  Greeks,  14  to  Russians,  8  to  Turks,  7  to  Italians 
and  5  to  French.    Almost  all  of  these  firms  are  en- 
gaged in  the  import  and  export  trade  or  in  the  com- 
mission business  in  textile,  chemical  and  technical 
products.   But  in  reality  the  number  of  new  foreign 
firms  is  much  larger,  for  it  is  impossible  to  establish 
the  foreign  origin   of  the    <societes  anonymes* 
founded  during  the  war.   This  is  without  doubt  the 
most  dangerous  form  of  the  German  invasion,  be- 
|  cause  it  is  clandestine.   Through  an  active  financial 
participation,  the  Germans  are  trying  to  dominate 
our  commercial  and  industrial  firms  in  order  to  put 
on  a  Swiss  false-face.    .    .  ■ 

«In  order  to  face  these  numerous  dangers,  our 
country  must  not  hesitate  to  have  recourse  to  ex- 
treme measures.  The  future  of  our  country  de- 
pends upon  the  manner  in  which  we  shall  be  able 
to  defend  our  economic  independence.)) 


neutral  press— spanish 

The  Strike  of  the  Madrid  Bakers 
The  lack  of  food  in  Spain  is  one  of  the  greatest 
factors  in  the  general  social,  economic  and  political 
unrest  which  is  now  pervading  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula. Not  only  is  there  a  lack  of  food,  but  there 
have  occurred  numerous  strikes  of  laborers  engaged 
in  food  production,  among  which  may  be  cited  the 
recent  bakers'  strike  in  Madrid,  which,  though  set- 
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tied  for  the  moment,  is  likely  to  break  out  again  in 
the  near  future.  The  Spanish  laborer  is  greatly 
blamed  for  this  situation,  but  enlightened  opinion 
seems  to  think  that  the  crisis  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  fact  that  the  Government  has  failed  to  give  the 
proper  amount  of  attention  to  so  important  a  matter 
as  the  food  supply.  The  strike  of  the  bakers  in 
Madrid,  affecting  as  it  did  the  entire  population, 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation."  On  February  20,  it  was  well  known  in 
Madrid  that  a  strike  was  due  for  the  next  day.  Ac- 
cording to  El  Sol,  February  20,  the  demands  of  the 
bakers  included  an  increase  of  pay  ranging  from 
20%  to  407c.  The  employers  refused  to  pay  these 
increases,  with  the  result  that  a  strike-  was  called  on 
February  21. 

The  comment  of  all  the  papers  is  very  bitter  in 
denunciation  not  only  of  the  laborers  but  also  of  the 
Government.  El  Imparcial,  February  20,  writes: 
«Yesterday  it  was  meat;  to-day  it  is  bread.  The 
bakers  announced  a  strike,  the  owners  also  an- 
nounced it;  this  was  voluntary  on  one  side,  it  was, 
on  the  other  side,  inevitable  and  forced.   The  work- 

sked  for  an  increase  in  pay  and  call  a  strike  for 
to-morrow.  The  employers  declare  that  they,  for 
their  part,  will  have  to  suspend  production  as  there 
is  no  flour  in  Madrid.  The  conflict,  which  will  be 
g  in  a  few  hours,  finds  the  authorities  com- 
lctely  at  sea,  and,  owing  to  their  own  mistakes, 
utterly  unprepared.  Even  a  blind  man  would  have 
known  that  this  was  going  to  happen.    .    .  . 

«The  employers  insist  that  they  cannot  concede 
more  to  their  employees;  since  in  order  to  make  any 
concessions,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  add  the  marginal  difference  between  the 
cost  of  flour  and  the  selling-price  of  bread.  This 
means  that  the  public  must  pay  not  only  the  re- 
bate of  two  cents  but  even  more  than  that.  We  have 
been  without  meat  for  several  days,  because  they 
wanted  to  raise  the  price  of  meat.  It  all  finally 
terminated  in  our  getting  meat,  but  it  was  a  question 
of  the  price  to  be  charged.  We  shall  now  see  the 
same  kind  of  days  either  without  bread  or  with  bad 
bread,  with  the  net  result  that  we  shall  have  to  pay 
more  dearly  for  bread.  Then  they  will  try  to  con- 
tent us  with  the  news  that  the  strike  has  been  set- 
tled.)) 

La  Manana,  February  21,  gives  the  following  ex- 
planation of  the  trouble:  «We  are  going  to  explain 
with  full  candor,  in  order  that  the  Madrid  people 
may  understand  the  origins,  the  fundamentals,  the 
significance  and  the  surrounding  circumstances  of 
the  bakers'  strike  which  begins  today  in  Madrid. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  designate  the  whole  proposi- 
tion as  scandalous.  Because  of  the  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  flour,  the  bakery  owners  of  Madrid 
saved,  as  we  recently  made  public,  some  4,000  pe- 
setas daily  over  what  they  formerly  spent  on  their 
business.  The  employers  thought  it  profitable  to 
consider  the  petition  from  their  laborers  for  a  wage 
increase,  as  the  employers  would  thus  free  them- 
selves from  the  continual  denunciations  which  the 
workers  would  hurl  against  them. 

«But,  as  there  is  an  arrangement  which  fixes  the 
relation  which  must  exist  between  the  prices  of  flour 
and  of  bread,  the  employers  have  not  risked  in- 
creasing wages.  The  workers  exact  this  increase, 
then,  failing  to  obtain  it,  they  start  a  strike;  while 
the  employers  agree  to  the  increase  in  wages  pro- 
vided there  is  a  large  enough  margin  between  the 
prices  of  oread  and  flour.  That  is  to  say — to  speak 
plainly — that  the  employers  are  disposed  to  pay 


|  their  employees  better  if  the  consumer  will  donate 
the  necessary  money  for  it,  in  exchange,  naturally, 
for  lighter  and  worse-baked  bread.)) 

Negotiations  were  entered  into  February  22, 
with  the  result  that  on  the  next  day  the  papers  an- 
nounced that  the  strike  had  been  settled  and  that 
work  would  be  resumed  at  once.  El  Imparcial  thus 
comments  on  this  announcement:  ((According  to  in- 
i  formation  from  reliable  sources,  it  appears  that  the 
strike  of  the  bakers  is  ended  by  virtue  of  the  formal 
promise  of  the  employers  not  to  lower  the  present 
price  of  bread.    In  this  way  the  conflict  has  been 
settled — the  reader  can  easily  see  that  such  a  settle- 
ment was  not  difficult.    From  the  very  first  mo- 
ment— as  we  predicted — it  was  evident  that  there 
was  a  close  understanding  between  the  workers  and 
employers  against  the  consumer.  We  shall  announce 
the  result.    Throughout  the  entire  controversy  the 
workers  used  force,  the  employers  exercised  cun- 
ning, to  the  public  remains  patience.    That  which 
the  laborer  has  won  in  exchange  for  several  mean 
i  advantages,  unfortunately  granted,  which  will  in  the 
j  future  rebound  against  the  laborers  because  they 
\  maintain  and  accentuate  the  general  cost  of  living, 
j  is  primarily  and  simply  prejudicial  to  the  common 
interest  and  will  make  more  profit  for  the  employer.)) 
La  Correspondencia  de  Espana,  February  23, 
whose  editorials  represent  perhaps  the  most  en- 
lightened opinion  in  Spain,  comments  bitterly  on  the 
outcome  of  the  strike  and  does  not  hesitate  to  inti- 
mate an  accord  between  employer  and  employee. 
((The  bread  workers,  on  declaring  the  strike,  made 
a  big  mistake.    There  are  glaring  indications  that 
this  strike  was  the  outcome  of  a  secret  agreement 
with  the  employers.   For  some  time,  it  has  been  evi- 
dent that  the  workers  and  capitalists,  ordinarily  en- 
emies, have  been  getting  together  in  order  to  injure 
the  entire  nation.    We  remember  the  strike  of  cab 
drivers  and  that  of  the  railway  laborers.    And  we 
!  see  another  phase  of  it  in  the  strike  of  the  Madrid 
;  bakers.» 

On  February  24  the  same  paper  says  again :  «Let 
us  rejoice.    According  to  competent  authority,  the 
|  farcical  bread  strike  ended  as  we  thought  it  would 
:  end.   They  spoke  of  a  decrease  of  from  3  to  5  cents 
in  the  price  of  bread.    It  is  actually  being  raised  2 
cents.   The  conflict  is  thus  solved  at  the  expense  of 
the  consumer.   But  how  did  the  gentlemanly  work- 
ers lend  themselves  to  the  combination?    Do  they 
not  say  that  they  are,  more  or  less  theoretically,  fol- 
loAvers  of  socialism?   And  is  not  socialism,  accord- 
i  ing  to  its  definition,  a  doctrine  the  ideal  base  of 
which  reposes  on  the  eminent  principle  that  collect- 
ive interests  are  superior  to  those  of  the  individual? 

«There  is  a  growing  frequency  in  the  way  that 
social  enemies  are  becoming  reconciled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  harassing  the  pagan  public.  The  strike  of 
cabmen  in  Madrid  ended  by  a  raising  of  fares.  The 
fights  between  railway  workers  ended  as  we  have 
all  seen  and  suffered.  Now,  the  bread  workers  and 
employers  invent,  prepare,  and  execute  a  suspicious 
strike  in  order  to  raise  even  higher  the  price  of 
bread.  Yesterday  we  said  that  the  bread  workers 
had  committed  a  bad  deed.  We  ratify  our  affirma- 
tions. Lending  themselves  to  the  scheme  of  their 
employers,  the  natural  adversaries  of  the  Madrid 
public,  they  have  shown  themselves  even  worse  than 
these.  And  the  disgraced  consumer,  when  the  hour 
of  reckoning  ai-rives,  will  put  them  both  in  the  same 
sack.» 

The  conservative  press  points  out  that  the  bread 
strike  is  but  another  indication  of  the  grave  situation 
which  is  confronting  Spain  at  this  time.    La  Action, 
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February  22,  supposed  to  be  the  organ  of  ex-Premier 
Maura,  says :  «The  gravity  of  these  moments  of  our 
national  life  is  now  evident  to  all.  We  have  reality 
proclaiming  itself.  The  entire  economic  life  of  the 
country  is  ruined  and  in  disorder.  The  conflicts  of 
society  have  taken  a  more  dangerous  turn  and  a 
sterner  countenance;  the  claims  of  the  proletariat 
are  tending  toward  revolutionary  syndicalism.  Cen- 
ters of  population  like  Barcelona,  find  themselves 
paralyzed  and  ...  in  danger  of  entering  into 
either  a  revolutionary  epoch  or  outbreaks  and  meet- 
ings which  subvert  the  social  order.  A  similar  sit- 
uation was  presented  in  the  Andalusian  region,  from 
which  nothing  arrives  but  announcements  of  new 
complications  generated  from  the  same  sources.  In 
Madrid,  the  strike  of  the  bakers  offers  to  the  life  of 
the  great  city  a  conflict  which  the  incapacity  of  the 
City  Council  has  created.  Its  consequences  may 
end — as  when  a  spark  lights— in  sudden  attacks  and 
mutiny.  This  is — synthetically — the  panorama  of 
our  national  life  at  this  time,  and  yet  our  politicians 
and  Parliament  do  not  seem  to  have  realized  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.)) 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — SCANDINAVIAN 

The  Italian  Claims 

The  demands  of  Italy  have  awakened  no  very 
great  interest  in  Scandinavia.  The  question  seems 
so  far  removed  from  the  interests  of  Scandinavia 
that  the  papers  scarcely  give  more  than  statements 
of  the  facts  in  the  case.  On  a  question  of  such  keen 
international  importance,  however,  when  the  claim- 
ants have  set  forth  their  claims  with  such  insistent 
violence,  the  opinions  of  neutral  countries  have  a 
rather  momentous  significance. 

The  Dagens  Nyheter  (Swedish),  January  20, 
gives  the  following  resume  of  the  question:  «Many 
dissatisfied  voices  are  being  raised  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, and  among  these  the  most  dissatisfied  are 
undoubtedly  the  Italians.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  Italian  gains  in  this  war  are  much  less  than 
those  of  the  English  and  the  French.  While  Eng- 
land and  France  have  their  enemy  intact  and  at 
their  mercy,  Italy's  enemy,  Austria,  has  dissolved 
into  a  number  of  smaller  states  which  are  friendly 
to  the  Entente.  France  and  England  may  annex 
German  territory  without  getting  into  trouble,  while 
if  Italy  should  start  any  operations  against  the 
Czeeho-Slovaks  or  against  the  Southern  Slavs,  she 
would  collide  with  her  own  Allies,  especially  with 
the  United  States. 

«This  is  all  the  more  regrettable  when  one  re- 
members the  valuable  service  and  the  help  that  Italy 
has  given  to  the  Allies.  If  Italy  had  remained  neu- 
tral during  the  war,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
French  would  have  won  the  Battle  of  the  Marne. 
They  would  have  been  compelled  to  detach  large 
forces  in  order  to  protect  the  Alps.  The  help  which 
Germany  received  from  her  Ally,  Austria,  was  very 
greatly  reduced  owing  to  the  Italian  attacks  on  Aus- 
tria. Italy  has  also  made  large  sacrifices  in  this  war 
both  economically  and  in  the  actual  loss  of  men. 

«These  are  the  circumstances  which  made  the 
special  representative  of  the  Wilsonian  principles, 
Bissolati,  resign.  He  did  not  succeed  in  interesting 
his  colleagues  in  the  Government  in  a  standing  re- 
vision of  the  indemnity  plans;  for  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Sonnino,  had  received  English, 
French  and  Russian  approval  of  these  plans  before 
Italy's  entry  into  the  war.  The  secret  treaty  which 
made  Italy  give  up  her  neurality  was  based  on  the 
policy  of  annexation  and  gave  the  new  Ally  the  right 


to  annex  not  only  the  Italian  districts  of  Austria  but 
in  addition  large  territories  with  an  almost  exclu- 
sively German  and  Slavic  population.  However, 
due  in  a  large  part  to  the  influence  of  Bissolati, 
this  policy  was  changed  at  a  congress  held  in 
Rome,  April,  1919.  This  may  have  been  done  partly 
on  account  of  the  German  progress  and  the  seeming 
impossibility  of  conquering  this  country.  The  Slav 
representatives  received  the  assurance  that  the  Pact 
of  London  was  annulled;  on  account  of  this  they 
started  the  agitation  which  contributed  largely  to 
the  breaking-up  of  Austria. 

^Victory,  however,  has  changed  all  this.  Bis- 
solati has  resigned  from  the  Government  and  Son- 
nino .  .  .  now  demands  that  England  and  France 
shall  back  up  their  signatures  to  the  old  treaty. 
Sonnino's  paper  declares  that  the  Treaty  of  Rom' 
v/as  made  tin  a  moment  of  panic.) 

((How  Wilson  regards  the  situation  is  nlain. 
While  in  Rome  he  spoke  several  times  about  the  r 
spect  that  the  Italian  people,  not  the  Go  ernment. 
had  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  other  peoples.  He 
also  took  the  initiative  in  the  matter  of  a  very  long 
conference  with — not  Sonnino,  but  Bissolati. 

(  In  the  meantime,  the  Slavic  people  are  treated 
as  prisoners,  even  those  who  contributed  to  the  lib- 
eration of  their  country,  and  thereby  to  the  Allied 
cause.  Their  representatives,  who  were  on  their 
way  to  the  Peace  Congress  in  Paris,  were  imprisoned 
and  sent  to  Venice.  The  Italian  commanders  in  the 
Slovak  and  Croatian  districts  have  announced  that 
the  occupation  is  permanent  and  the  Pact  of  Lon- 
don has  been  used  as  a  justification.  Slavic 
schools  have  been  closed  and  teachers,  preachers 
and  other  people  who  are  known  for  their  patriotism 
are  under  constant  observation. 

«This  policy,  of  course,  is  very  dangerous  and 
may  lead  to  serious  troubles.  The  Italian  press, 
even  the  more  moderate  papers,  however,  claims 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  Italy  should  keep  her 
promise  as  long  as  England  and  France  are  break- 
ing their  promise.)) 

The  Politiken  (Danish),  January  15,  regrets 
that,  in  view  of  the  need  of  haste  for  a  quick  peace, 
these  questions  will  become  more  complicated  as 
time  goes  on.  All  the  peoples  in  the  world — the 
Allies  and  their  opponents  as  well  as  the  neutrals- 
desire  a  quick  peace.  It  is  clear  that  the  difficulties 
will  grow  and  the  conditions  will  become  more  and 
more  complicated,  the  longer  it  takes  to  come  to  a 
decision. 

((Conflicting  views  are  already  arising,  es- 
pecially regarding  territorial  questions.  Most  ser- 
ious at  present  is  the  conflict  between  Italy  and  the 
Southern  Slavs.  The  Italians  demand  the  posses- 
sion of  the  stretch  of  coast  land  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  so  that  this  will  become  an  Ital- 
ian Sea.  The  Southern  Slavs,  however,  protest 
vigorously  against  this.  They  claim  that  it  concerns 
land  with  an  exclusively  Slavic  population  and  that 
the  right  of  a  people  to  self-government  will  be  vio- 
lated if  the  Italian  demand  is  uoheld.  The  Italian-; 
have  already  taken  charge  of  the  former  Austrian 
naval  station,  Finnic.  The  Southern  Slavs  are  no  v. 
preparing  to  drive  the  Italian  soldiers  away.  What 
Italy  demands  is  the  territorial  expansion  that  be- 
longed to  Austria — in  other  words,  Italy's  enemy 
during  the  war.» 

The  National  Tidende,  (Danish),  Februarv  19, 
takes  a  satirical  view  of  the  spectacle  of  Italy,  Greece 
and  the  rest  of  the  Powers  trying,  as  it  asserts,  to  in- 
crease their  domains  and  power.  It  derisively  al- 
ludes to  the  Peace  Conference  as  a  Paris  Olympus, 
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in  the  center  of  which  are  the  great  gods,  such  as 
England,  France,  Japan  and  the  United  States,  while 
these  are  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  lesser  gods, 
among  which  are  Italy,  Greece,  Belgium  and  Serbia. 

«The  Italian  and  Greek  interests  meet  in  south- 
ern Albania,  the  islands  on  the  southwest  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  and  also  in  Asia  Minor.  Venizelos,  in 
whose  sure  hand  the  future  of  Greece  rests,  knows 
fully  as  well  as  Orlando  and  Sonnino  that  the  small 
gods  have  only  to  follow  the  motions  of  the  large 
gods,  but  he  knows  also  that  this  does  not  prohibit 
the  possibility— and  not  in  the  clumsy  and  simple- 
hearted  manner  of  the  Serbians — of  arranging  things 
with  the  opposition.  When  both  parties  are  un- 
animous, the  affairs  can  be  much  more  quickly  set- 
tied  when  it  is  called  before  the  Conference.  The  j 
high  gods  of  the  latter,  like  the  gods  of  Olympus, 
have  their  favorites,  and  one  cannot  help  but  see  that 
the  quick  Venizelos  has,  in  a  much  greater  degree, 
the  ear  of  the  Conference  than  have  the  delegates  of 
Serbia.  The  Serbians  are  of  course  members  of  the 
League— God  save  us— and  they  have  fought  bravely 
and  suffered  much  for  the  Entente's  holy  cause,  but 
at  the  great  Parisian  milieu  they  enjoy  far  less  of 
the  great  sympathy  than  that  passed  out  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hellenes.)) 

The  Goteborgs  Handels  och  Sjofarts  Tidning 
(Swedish),  February  21,  gives  a  review  of  the  case 
nnd  then  decides  that  Italy,  in  her  demands  for  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  is  perfectly  within  rea- 
i  n,  because  Italy  needs  this  coast  as  a  protection  for 
her  own  eastern  coastline.  « Between  Italy  and 
Greece,  thanks  to  Venizelos'  careful  and  conciliatory 
diplomacy,  a  satisfactory  agreement  seems  to  have 
been  reached.  More  serious  is  the  case  between 
Italy  and  the  Yugo-Slavs.» 

The  paper  then  takes  up  the  extended  bounda- 
ries of  Italy  as  promised  to  her  by  the  Pact  of  Lon- 
don. «It  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  population 
of  this  whole  area  is  of  Italian  nationality,  but  one 
has  only  to  look  at  the  map  to  see  that  Italy  has  a 
very  weighty  reason  to  secure  possession  of  this  ter- 
ritory. It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  to  secure 
safety  for  its  eastern  coast.  We  can  very  readily 
understand  this  point  thoroughly  if  we  place  our- 
selves in  that  position  and  if  we  imagine  that  our 
whole  eastern  coast  were  open  and  without  pro- 
tection for  naval  bases,  and  furthermore,  if  we  as- 
sume that  the  Aland  Islands  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
foreign  nation.  Wc  could  not  put  any  faith  in  such 
a  situation,  but  we  would  try  to  secure  the  possession 
both  of  the  Aland  Islands  and  of  a  part  of  the  West- 
ern coast  of  Finland. 

«But  the  Italians  find  themselves  in  just  such  a 
situation.  From  Brindisi  to  Vcnezia,  a  distance  of 
100  sea  miles,  there  is  no  place  where  a  naval  base 
can  be  established  for  the  protection  of  the  Italian 
capital  and  central  Italy.  The  distance  between  An- 
cona  and  the  Dalmatian  coast  is  less  (seventy  miles) 
than  from  Uppland  (Sweden)  to  the  Finnish  coast, 
and  is  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  distance  between 
Ancona  and  any  of  the  Italian  naval  bases.  This 
means  that  an  enemy  in  possession  of  the  Dalmatian 
coast  can  attack  the  Italian  coast,  bombard  centers 
of  population,  land  troops  and  return  to  its  own  har- 
bors in  safetv  before  the  Italian  fleet  can  defend 
these  places.  Also  the  length  of  the  Italian  coast 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  Italian  fleet  to  ascertain 
where  the  enemy  will  attack.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Dalmatian  coast  has  plenty  of  natural  harbors  which 
can  easily  be  used  as  bases  for  operations  by  the 
enemy. 


«Under  such  conditions,  we  in  Sweden  cas 
easily  understand  the  interests  and  viewpoints  of 
Italy  which  regards  the  control  of  the  Dalmatian 
coast  as  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  It  is  not  correct, 
in  this  connection,  to  talk  of  imperialism  and  the 
spirit  of  conquest,  though  one  may  well  hope  that 
this  difficult  question  will  be  settled  in  a  manner 
that  will  satisfy  not  only  the  legitimate  demands  of 
Italy  for  defense  but  also  the  national  demands  of 
the  Yugo-Slavs.» 

In  an  article  in  the  Trondhjems  Addresseavis, 
(Norwegian),  February  24,  by  Dr.  C.  Asche,  a  well- 
known  writer,  the  Italian  claims  and  ambitions  are 
severely  dealt  with.  ((Italy's  participation  in  the 
war  is  the  fruit  of  imperialistic  ambitions;  long  be- 
fore the  war  Italy  had  visions  of  being  a  great  power. 
In  the  beginning  of  1915,  Italy  could  have  secured, 
with  war,  any  of  those  parts  of  Austria-Hungary 
which  were  for  the  most  part  peopled  by  Italians, 
but  the  Entente  lured  her  on  by  promises  of  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  Adriatic.  On  the  strength  of  the 
promise  that  she  would  secure  the  Dalmatian  coast, 
Italy  entered  the  war.  By  this  method,  the  Italians 
hoped  to  make  the  Adriatic  an  Italian  sea;  by  means 
of  Dalmatia  and  Albania,  they  hoped  to  secure  great 
influence  in  the  Balkans. 

cln  her  attemps  to  widen  out  at  the  expense  of 
the  Yugo-Slavs,  Italy  does  not  find  herself  supported 
by  the  majority  of  the  Entente  to  the  extent  that  her 
participation  in  the  war  <on  the  right  side>  should 
wan-ant.  In  wide  circles  in  Italy,  therefore,  we  find 
bitterness  against  the  Allies,  especially  France,  be- 
cause the  latter  encourages  the  Southern  Slavs 
against  the  Italians.  When  the  Conference  refused 
to  give  Italy  the  German-speaking  South  Tyrol,  this 
was,  according  to  the  Italian  opinion,  also  due  to 
France;  while  no  one  doubts  that  it  was  the  French 
who  so  interested  themselves  in  the  union  of  Monte- 
negro to  Serbia  that  the  demands  of  Italy  against 
Montenegro  came  to  naught.  The  Italian  papers, 
notably  the  Secolo  and  the  Corriere  della  Sera,  state 
that  France  would  sooner  see  Trieste  international- 
ized than  have  it  fall  into  Italian  hands.  Also  when 
President  Poincare  assured  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
of  the  growing  friendship  between  the  <two  Latin 
sisters)  this  did  not  meet  with  a  warm  response  in 
the  Italian  press.  Also  Premier  Orlando's  paper, 
the  Epoca,  has  complained  that  France  treats  Italy 
with  a  < well-meaning  sisterly  protection.)  The 
Epoca  would  have  France  understand  that  (Italy  is 
a  great  power  and  is  very  sensitive  on  this  question, 
especially  when  it  concerns  great  political  objects.)  » 
The  writer  then  points  to  the  speech  made  by 
Colosimo,  the  Italian  Colonial  Minister,  in  which  the 
hitter  upbraids  England  and  France  for  thinking 
only  of  "themselves  and  for  leaving  Italy  out,  while 
he  points  out  that  this  awakened  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm in  Germany.  ((However,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Italians  wish  the  Germans  to  remain  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  Slavs  and  that  Italy  would  gladly  see  a 
strong  German-Austria  combine  with  Germany,  be- 
cause in  that  combination  Italy  would  have  a  strong 
protection  against  the  Slav  threat.  But  this  .  .  - 
does  not  prevent  the  Italians  from  wishing  to  secure 
the  Southern  Tyrol  even  if  a  preponderance  of  Ger- 
mans live  in  that  region.  The  Germans  may  find  a 
use  for  Italy  after  all,  and  if  Italy  is  thwarted  by  the 
Allies  in  her  imperialistic  attempts,  she  may  through 
egotistical  grounds  yet  find  a  friend  in  Germany.  As 
for  Germany,  she  is  more  than  willing,  and  in  that 
way  Italy  may  become  a  greater  power  than  ever. 
The  near  future  will  show  whether  Italy  can  and 
will  place  such  a  load  on  the  great  political  scales.)) 
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Labor  Conferences 
the  national  industrial  conference 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  between 
Capital,  Labor  and  the  Government,  met  in  London 
on  February  27.  It  was  .(unprecedented  in  character 
and  purpose.  Among  the  800  or  more  men  who  filled 
the  hall'  .  .  ■  were  representatives  of  employers 
and  workmen  in  all  the  big  industries  and  many  of 
the  small.»  (Times,  February  28.)  Sir  Robert  Home, 
Minister  of  Labor,  presided,  and  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Postmaster 
General,  the  Minister  of  Food,  and  other  Govern- 
ment officials  were  present.  Some  five  hundred  of 
the  delegates  were  from  labor  organizations  and  a 
large  part  of  the  balance  of  those  present  were  rep- 
resentatives of  the  employers.  A  discussion  of  the 
labor  situation  in  Great  Britain  was  preceded  by  a 
statement  of  the  conditions  by  Sir  Robert  Home. 

Mr.  Llovd  George  spoke  during  the  meeting, 
urging  the  same  unity  in  industrial  matters  that  had 
already  won  the  war.  «He  had  a  warning  both  for 
employers  and  workers.  To  the  employers :  You  will 
never  re-establish  industry  and  get  everybody  to  do 
his  best  until  you  give  all  an  interest  in  the  concern. 
To  the  workers:  You  will  never  get  the  maximum  of 
well-being  until  you  increase  the  productivity  of  the 
country..)  (Daily  Mail,  February  28.)  The  meeting 
closed  with  the  passage  of  a  resolution  whereby  it 
was  decided  to  appoint  a  provisional  joint  committee 
of  employers  and  representatives  of  Labor  with  a 
chairman  chosen  by  the  Government  which  should 
report  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Conference 
not  later  than  April  5.  This  committee  is  to  investi- 
gate the  general  causes  of  Labor  discontent  and  to 
consider  the  best  methods  of  alleviating  the  situation. 

The  Birmingham  Gazette,  February  28,  in  com- 
menting on  the  Conference  remarks  that  «if  the 
truth  has  to  be  confessed,  there  is  more  popular  in- 
terest this  morning  in  a  certain  boxing  match  than 
in  the  industrial  (parliament,  held  yesterday.)) 
However,  the  fact  that  almost  every  paper  published 
on  Februarv  28  devoted  an  editorial  to  the  subject 
indicates  that  the  point  of  view  of  this  paper  is  hard- 
ly correct.  The  seriousness  of  the  labor  situation  is 
generally  conceded,  and  while  the  Industrial  Con- 
ference is  not  considered  to  be  by  any  means  a  com- 
plete panacea,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  most  important 
move  toward  a  better  understanding  not  only  be- 
tween Labor,  Capital  and  the  Government,  but  also 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  public  which  is  so  vitally 
interested  in  industrial  production. 

The  Times,  February  28,  speaking  of  the  Con- 
ference, describes  it  as  being  a  very  large  and  impos- 
ing, but  vagu^  in  outline.  Its  weakness  is  that  it  is 
so  large  and  vague.  Good  judges  have  for  that  rea- 
son expected  little  or  nothing  from  it.  Perhaps  after 
reading  the  report  of  the  proceedings  they  may  think 
better  of  it.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  it  was  by  no 
means  abortive,  and  may  have  solid  results.  Sir 
Robert  Home,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  that 
it  had  no  real  Darallel  in  our  history.  It  has  none  in 
any  historv.  For  the  industrial  forces  it  represents 
are  wholly  modern,  and  thev  have  never  stood  be- 


fore in  organized  ranks  over  against  each  other  as 
they  do  today.  Nor  has  any  such  attempt  to  bring 
them  together  ever  been  made  before.    .    .  . 

((This  gathering  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
epoch  in  the  evolution  of  industrial  and  social  lite. 

.  .  No  one  with  any  knowledge  of  these  matters 
ever  supposed  that  such  a  conference  would  produce 
concrete  measures  or  schemes.  All  that  it  could  pos- 
sibly do  is  to  create  an  atmosphere  or  start  a  move- 
ment, and  it  seems  to  us  to  have  done  both.  .  .  . 
In  our  opinion  the  road  of  future  peace  lies  in  the 
direction  of  elucidating  the  relations  between  profits 
and  wages  and  clearing  up  misunderstandings.  And 
yesterday's  Conference  is  a  milestone  on  the  road.» 

The  Daily  Chronicle  refers  particularly  to  the 
committee  appointed  and  to  its  work:  «The  com- 
mittee thus  appointed  is  a  provisional  one.  Its  es- 
tablishment is  not  that  of  a  permanent  (parliament 
of  industry..  It  really  commits  nobody  to  anything; 
but  its  function  will  be  to  examine  the  possibilities 
of  establishing  more  permanent  and  definite  machin- 
ery, and  to  report  accordingly.  We  must  see  what  it 
recommends  at  the  next  plenary  meeting,  and  how 
its  recommendations  are  accepted.  In  the  mean- 
time, as  much  seems  to  have  been  done  as  could 
have  been  hoped  from  the  first  meeting  of  so  large 
a  bodv  as  that  which  assembled  yesterday.)) 

The  Morning  Post  devotes  an  editorial  rather  to 
the  labor  situation  than  to  the  actual  results  of  the 
Conference,  although  it  commends  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's reminder  to  his  audience  «that  we  need  the 
same  qualities  of  life  in  peace  as  we  found  necessary 
to  fight  a  war.»  The  Daily  Telegraph  also  refers 
particularly  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech  stating  that 
«the  Prime  Minister  made  one  singularly  true  and 
heartening  remark  yesterday  when  he  declared  that 
there  was  plenty  of  common  sense  in  the  country  and 
that,  in  the  end,  we  are  practical  people...  The  same 
quality  ((characterized  most  of  the  speeches.,  at  the 
Conference.  Of  the  general  situation,  this  paper 
states  that  « either  a  solution  must  be  found  or  na- 
tional bankruptcy  wall  overtake  us.  Not  less  ruinous 
for  one  class  than  for  another.  It  is  no  slight  gam 
that  at  last  secret  economic  diplomacy  is  being  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  full  publicity,  for  it  is  very  neces- 
sary  that  all  sections  of  the  community  should  study 
the"  causes  of  the  present  troubles  as  well  as  the 
cures  which  are  suggested..) 

The  Daihj  Mail  also  views  the  public  discussion 
with  satisfaction:  «The  open  debate  which  resulted 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Labor  Minister  justi- 
fied the  Conference  at  once.  The  atmosphere  has 
discharged  its  electricity.  Employers  and  employed 
are  seeking  for  points  of  agreement.  They  realize 
that  there  must  be  confidence  in  each  other's  straight 
dealing...  In  the  opinion  of  the  Daily  Express,  the 
((Conference  yesterday  covered  most  of  the  argu- 
ments on  which  the  nation  will  shortly  have  to  de- 
cide. It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  peace  or  war 
in  industry  as  a  philosophy  of  the  new  lite  alter  the 
war.  The" issues  are  more  profound  than  have  con- 
fronted any  generation  within  living  memory..) 

The  Observer,  March  2,  also  looks  upon  the  pres- 
ent conditions  as  being  of  enormous  importance: 
.We  might  dare,.,  it  savs,  «the  possible  hyperbole 
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of  describing  them  as  a  second  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion. Whether  this  be  an  exaggeration  or  not  will 
depend  eventually  upon  the  practical  upshot  of  the 
Conference.  It  serves  at  least  to  indicate  the  im- 
mensity of  its  undertaking.  .  .  .  Though  results 
must  be  long  in  coming,  the  temper  of  the  first  meet- 
ing is  solid  encouragement  for  the  belief  that  fruit 
will  be  borne  in  due  season.  Roth  parties  appear  to 
have  brought  to  their  task  a  firm  resolution  to  face 
the  future.  Recrimination  was  put  aside.  Capital 
and  Labor  have  registered  one  point  of  agreement, 
that  something  is  radically  wrong  with  industry  as 
now  organized  and  that  the  fault  can  only  be  cor- 
rected by  the  judicial  examination  of  each  other's 
case  stated  without  reservation  and  without  the  arts 
of  advocacy.))  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  considers  that 
((there  is  need  on  both  sides  for  instruction,  and  it 
cannot  he  more  effectively  administered  sometimes 
than  in  a  face-to-face  meeting.» 

The  Westminster  Gazette  remarks  that  ((in  the 
circumstances  we  must  take  the  Conference  for  what 
it  was  and  be  thankful  that  it  came  to  some  practical 
conclusion.  At  all  events  it  furnished  the  opportun- 
ity for  the  blowing-off  of  some  steam  and  enabled 
representative  men  like  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Clynes, 
to  explain  on  broad  lines  what  the  general  aims  of 
the  modern  labor  movement  are.  It  also  enabled  the 
Prime  Minister  to  make  an  eloquent  appeal  in  gen- 
eral terms  for  national  unity  and  forbearance.  We 
hope  that  the  joint  committee  now  to  be  appointed 
will  start  from  the  position  that  generalities  are  now 
exhausted  and  devote  themselves  to  making  practi- 
cal representations  within  the  shortest  time  possi- 
ble.» 

The  Star  calls  the  Conference  «the  League  of 
Classes»  and  considers  that  «with  good  will  and  hard 
work  it  can  be  firmly  established.))  The  Sheffield 
Telegraph  like  the  Westminster  Gazette  suggests 
that  the  Conference  was  useful  «to  discharge  hot  air. 
The  more  that  can  be  allowed  to  escape,  the  healthier 
!be  country  will  be.»  Nevertheless  of  the  committee 
itself  it  says  «if  the  members  of  the  joint  committee 
go  into  their  business  in  the  right  spirit  .  .  .  we 
may  yet  enter  upon  the  reconstruction  of  better 
times  with  every  hope  of  success  which  will  lead  on 
to  greater  all-round  prosperity."  The  Yorkshire 
Post  notes  that  the  meeting  broke  up  «in  a  feeling 
of  optimism,))  but  finds  «two  fundamental  defects)) 
in  the  committee.  It  is  to  have  representatives  of 
employers  and  employed,  and  of  bureaucracy,  but 
none  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  who  are 
directly  and  anxiously  concerned  in  all  its  delibera- 
tions; and  it  is  to  tackle  problems  of  world-wide  con- 
ception from  a  purely  national  point  of  view. 

THE  COAL  COMMISSION 

The  negotiations  between  the  Government  and 
the  Executive  of  the  Miners'  Unions  (see  Press  Re- 
view, February  27),  resulted  in  the  presentation  to 
the  House  o!'  Commons  of  a  bill  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Royal  Commission  to  investigate  the  miners' 
claims.  The  bill  was  passed  after  a  compromise  had 
been  reached  by  which  the  report  of  the  Commission 
on  the  question  of  wages  is  to  be  made  by  March  20 
instead  of  March  31.  In  view  of  this  the  Miners' 
Executive  have  postponed  for  one  week  the  strike 
voted  by  the  miners.  The  strike  is  therefore  sched- 
uled at  present  to  begin  March  22,  if  matters  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  the  Commission.  The 
Miners'  Executive  also  agreed  to  take  part  in  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  so  that  it  is  now  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  Government,  the  miners 


and  the  mine  owners,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Justice  Sankey. 

The  press  comment  upon  the  decision  of  the 
Miners'  Executive  to  postpone  the  strike  and  join  in 
the  work  of  the  Commission  discloses  real  gratifica- 
tion at  this  result:  «The  Executive  of  the  Federation 

|  evidently  felt  that  rejection  of  the  inquiry  would  be 
bad  policy.  Rut,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  the 
result  of  the  ballot  with  an  overwhelming  majority 
for  a  strike — which,  we  must  remember,  still  holds 
good.  .  .  .  Everything  with  regard  to  the  miners 
now  depends  upon  the  inquiry.  It  is  a  difficult  and 
anxious  task,  to  which  we  can  only  contribute  good 

I  wishes  for  its  success. )>    (Times,  February  28). 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  March  3,  in  referring  to  the 
Commission,  considers  that  «the  Government  .  .  . 
made  an  excellent  beginning,  when  they  secured  Mr. 

Justice  Sankey  as  eh  cl  1 1*  111  c\  11    .    .    .    c\  nd  furthermore 

have  done  well  in  their  later  nominations.  As  it  now 
stands,  the  membership  of  the  Commission  seems  to 
us  very  well  qualified  to  report,  not  merely  on  the 
narrower  facts  and  figures  regarding  the  coal  in- 
dustry, but  on  the  wider  issues  and  policies  affecting 
its  future  and  that  of  British -industry  as  a  whole. » 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  February  28,  sug- 
gests that  inasmuch  as  the  miners'  representatives 
have  agreed  to  act  on  the  Commission  « perhaps  we 
may  take  it  as  not  merely  an  armistice  but  prelimi- 
naries of  peace».  Of  the  situation  in  connection  with 
the  miners,  the  Guardian  suggests  that  if  they  had 
((persisted  it  would  have  been  taken  as  evidence  that 
they  intended  to  use  their  monopoly  to  hold  up  the 
community  and,  once  challenged  in  this  way,  the 
community  would  have  backed  the  Government  in 
every  means  of  resistance.  .  .  .  The  dilemma  of 
the  miners  and  their  allies  was  happily  expressed  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  the  other  day  when  he  said  that  for 
them  to  defeat  the  state  would  be  a  disaster,  while 
for  the  state  to  defeat  them  would  be  the  beginning 
of  a  gloomy  period  of  reaction.))  The  sense  of  this 
danger  was  probably  realized  by  the  more  thought- 
ful leaders  «and  they  have  sensibly  decided  not 
merely  to  postpone  the  strike,  but  to  associate  them- 
selves with  the  work  of  the  Commission.)) 

The  Daily  News,  February  28,  also  notes  that 
((wise  counsels  have  prevailed."  The  country  is  at 
least  to  be  saved  «from  the  disaster  of  a  strike  forced 
through  at  the  very  moment  when  the  claims  the 
strike  was  to  vindicate  were  actually  under  official 
investigation.  The  Miners'  Executive  have  thrown 
their  influence  strongly  in  favor  of  delay  and  much 
credit  is  due  to  them  for  the  public-spirited  lead  they 
gave.  ...  At  the  same  time,  the  importance  of 
yesterday's  decision  must  not  be  exaggerated.  All 
that  was  conceded  was  that  the  miners  should  be 
represented  on  the  Sankey  Commission  and  the 
strike  notice  take  effect  on  March  22  instead  of 
March  15.  That  is  indeed  a  gleam  of  light  in  a  dark 
place,  but  it  does  not  mean  any  abandonment  of  the 
men's  demands.    .    .  .» 

ALLIED  PRESS  FRENCH 

Belgium  and  Holland 
Among  the  most  ticklish  questions  which  now 
confront  the  Peace  Conference  is  that  of  the  Belgian 
claims.  Although  there  are  many  other  extremely 
difficult  problems  to  be  solved,  they  for  the  most  part 
consist  of  matters  to  be  adjusted  between  the  vari- 
ous Allies  themselves,  or  between  the  Allies  and  the 
enemy.  Not  so,  however,  in  the  case  of  Belgium. 
This  problem  brings  up  points  which  intimately  al- 
fect  two  neutral  countries,  namely  Holland  and  Lux- 
emburg. 
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The  Echo  de  Paris,  February  13,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  Belgian  territorial  and  po- 
litical claims : 

«1.  Holland  must  no  longer  exercise  exclusive 
rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt. 
It  is  by  virtue  of  this  sovereignty  that  in  August,  1914, 
she  forbade  the  passage  of  the  Allied  fleets  to  Ant- 
werp. Belgium  must  participate  in  the  work  in- 
volved in  the  upkeep  of  the  river.  During  the  last 
few  years,  Holland  has  done  work  which  injuriously 
affects  Belgian  navigation.  Belgium  also  claims,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  river,  slight  territorial  changes 
which  affect  Dutch  Flanders.  Consequently  the 
Treaty  of  1839  must  be  revised. 

«2.  The  Walloon  Cantons  of  Malmedy  and 
Montjoie,  annexed  by  Prussia  in  1815,  must  be  re- 
turned to  Belgium. 

«3.  Insofar  as  Luxemburg  is  concerned,  Bel- 
gium intends  to  make  no  absolute  claim,  but  she 
states  that  her  whole  population  is  demanding  the 
return  to  the  mother  country  of  a  territory  which 
was  snatched  away  by  force  in  1839.  She  hopes  that 
the  Peace  Conference  will  advise  Luxemburg  to  at- 
tach itself  to  the  Belgians. 

«4.  Contrary  to  what  has  been  said,  Belgium 
makes  no  claims  to  Limburg. » 

It  is  noted  that  although,  so  far,  the  Belgians 
have  made  no  official  claim  to  Limburg,  neverthe- 
less the  feeling  of  the  country  appears  to  be  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  some  settlement  of  this  question. 
Both  France  and  Belgium  feel  that  they  have  a  claim 
against  Holland  for  having  allowed  Germany  to  send 
not  only  sand  and  gravel,  but  also  soldiers  through 
this  strip  of  territory  which  was  taken  from  Belgium 
by  the  Treaty  of  1839. 

The  most  burning  question,  however,  is  that  of 
the  Scheldt.  As  far  back  as  December  7,  the  Temps 
comments  as  follows  on  this  question:  «The  prob- 
lem of  the  Scheldt  no  longer  belongs  to  the  abstract 
domain  of  specialists.  On  the  3d  of  August.  1914, 
it  entered  into  the  bitter  domain  of  realities.  .  .  . 
The  whole  world  saw  this  absurd  and  tragic  spec- 
tacle :  the  guarantors  of  Belgium,  masters  of  the  seas, 
were  unable  to  bring  assistance  through  the  Scheldt 
to  the  Belgian  army  which  was  defending  itself  in 
Antwerp.  The  peace  of  the  future  would  be  neither 
just  nor  lasting  if  it  did  not  bring  the  material  cer- 
tainty that  a  similiar  situation  could  never  occur 
again.» 

The  Matin,  December  19,  favors  the  placing  of 
the  Scheldt  « under  the  absolute  control  of  Belgium. 
The  Dutch  continental  obstruction  of  Zeeland  is  an 
anomaly  which  must  disappear.  The  south  shore 
of  the  western  Scheldt  must  be  turned  over  in  its 
entirety  to  King  Albert.  Otherwise  the  stipulations 
relative  to  the  freedom  of  the  Scheldt  will  some  day 
have  no  more  value  than  those  of  the  lapsed  treaties 

of  neutrality. » 

The  Evenement,  March  3,  remarks  that  ((France 
must  for  many  reasons  hope  for  a  rapproche- 
ment with  her  neighbor  on  whom  will  depend  the 
outlets  from  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  from  the  north 
of  France  and  from  Luxemburg.  An  easy  access  to 
the  port  of  Antwerp  is  extremely  important  to  us 
aiso,  so  that  the  question  of  the  internationalization 
of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  Scheldt  is  of  equal  signifi- 
cance to  both  countries.)) 

The  majority  of  the  papers  feel  that  France  and 
Belgium  have  a  distinct  grievance  against  Holland 
for  the  attitude  which  she  adopted  during  the  war. 
Many  of  them  state  their  case  without  mincing 
words.    Thus  the  Lanterne,  March  4,  begins  an  arti- 


cle on  Holland  with  the  statement:  ((Holland  is 
arming  and  alarming  herself.))  The  article  then 
continues:  <(This  is  a  superfluous  agitation.  The 
Entente  has  not  the  slightest  intention  of  prejudic- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Netherlands,  but,  since  the 
fate  of  Europe  must  be  decided  as  clearly  as  possible 
by  the  Peace  Conference,  the  omission  of  certain 
paradoxical  situations,  such  as  that  of  Antwerp  for 
instance,  would  be  inexcusable.  The  hour  which  is 
to  bring  the  epilogue  of  the  events  of  1815  and  1830 
has  rung. 

«The  solution  which  will  be  reached  must  con- 
form to  right.  Besides  we,  in  France,  cannot  forget 
either  the  delicate  services  which  Holland  rendered 
to  the  common  cause,  or  the  assistance  which  she 
gave  in  the  form  of  grants  of  foodstuffs  and  of  credit 
to  the  Belgian  Food  Commission  and  to  the  invaded 
departments.  .  .  .  These  good  deeds,  however, 
will  only  attenuate  the  legitimate  grievances.  Dur- 
ing the  'war,  Holland  was  not  satisfied  with  supply- 
ing Germany  copiously,  notably  in  cattle,  horses  and 
vegetables,  even  to  the  point  where  she  brought  about 
a  dearth  in  her  own  country  which  she  later  held 
up  to  us.  In  addition,  an  incredible,  frantic  smug- 
gling was  organized  along  her  whole  frontier.  .  .  . 
The  painful  affair  of  the  sand  and  gravel,  destined 
in  spite  of  appearances  to  military  works  on  the  Ger- 
man front,  is  well  known,  as  is  that  of  the  passage 
of  enemy  troops  through  Limburg. 

«The  Allies,  without  weighing  the  wrongs  of  the 
one  or  of  the  other,  will  be  inspired  solely  with  the 
principles  of  equity  and  of  justice.  Their  ideals  are 
sufficiently  high  for  this.  But  Holland  would  do 
well  to  be  a  little  less  ticklish  and  to  have  a  more 
faithful  memory.)) 

On  January  24,  the  Information  published  a 
long  article  calling  attention  to  the  violent  campaign 
being  waged  by  the  Dutch  papers  against  what  they 
considered  the  imperialistic  tendencies  of  France 
and  Belgium.  After  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Dutch  papers  would  have  a  better  right  «to 
appeal  to  justice  and  to  the  respect  of  treaties  if  they 
had  protested  formerly  against  the  violation  by  Ger- 
many of  the  Belgian  territory,))  the  article  gives  with 
great  impartiality  the  Dutch  point  of  view.  Hol- 
land's only  obligation  was  <(to  protect  the  commer- 
cial traffic  of  the  Scheldt.  The  accord  concluded 
at  the  Hague  in  1907  prescribed  that  the  Netherlands 
keep  the  Scheldt  closed  to  the  transportation  of 
troops  and  war  materials  during  the  whole  duration 
of  hostilities.  Germany  suffered  no  less  than  the 
Allies  from  the  effects  of  this  interdiction:  she  was 
able  to  use  Antwerp  neither  as  a  war  port  nor  as  a 
base  for  submarines.  Had  she  been  able  to  do  so, 
how  much  more  damage  she  could  have  done  to  the 
tonnage  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  world !» 

Concerning  the  statements  emanating  from  Bel- 
gium to  the  effect  that  Limburg  had  been  stolen  from 
her  in  1839,  the  Dutch  answer  that  ((Belgium  was 
deprived  only  of  Luxemburg,  which  was  granted  to 
the  House  of  Orange  as  a  compensation  for  a  dim- 
inution of  its  power,  and  the  Treaty  of  Munster  sol- 
emnly grants  to  the  States  General  the  possession  of 
these  territories.)) 

Insofar  as  the  Antwerp  question  is  concerned, 
the  Dutch  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  posses- 
sion by  France  of  Alsace-Lorraine  permits  this  coun- 
try to  control  the  navigation  of  the  upper  Rhine  and 
that  this  will  ensure  the  prosperity  of  Antwerp.  Such 
is  their  answer  to  the  economic  side  of  this  question. 
To  the  strategic  side,  the  Dutch  papers  note  that  «if 
Germany  or  any  other  state  should  ever  dare  to  re- 
new the  crime*  which  was  committed  in  1914.  no 
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country  would  have  the  right  to  consider  the  aggres- 
sor as"  the  moral  equal  of  his  adversaries,  and  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  neutrals  to  offer  to  the  Al- 
lied powers  every  facility  which  could  help  them 
rapidly  to  conquer  the  criminal." 

After  this  resume  of  the  Dutch  point  of  view, 
the  article  continues:  «We  shall  not  insult  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Netherlands  by  comparing  them  to  the 
German  people.  However,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  make  abstractions  of  certain  recent  facts 
which  can  well  justify  the  uneasiness  which  is  being 
manifested  in  Belgium  and  in  France.  In  case  of 
a  new  aggression,  Holland  would  forbid  the  aggres- 
sor the  access  to  her  territory  and  would  turn  all 
her  forces  against  him,  but  in  1914  the  German  in- 
vasion found  in  Limburg  a  passage  as  easy  as  in 
Luxemburg.  The  Government  of  the  Hague  closed 
the  Scheldt  to  the  troops  of  all  belligerents,  but  until 
the  end  of  the  war  it  permitted  the  Germans  to  bor- 
row for  the  transportation  of  material  destined  for 
the  constructions  of  trenches  in  Belgium  several  of 
its  canals  and  several  of  its  railroads. 

«At  the  time  of  the  collapse,  numerous  German 
soldiers  demanded  passage  through  Dutch  territory 
and  obtained  it.  Interpellated  on  this  subject,  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  van  Karnebeek,  was 
able  to  justify  this  action  only  by  alleging  certain 
carelessness  in  his  service,  letters  sent  off  too  late 
and  instructions  issued  without  his  knowledge.  He 
explained  in  the  same  manner,  which  is  not  very  sat- 
isfactory, the  notice  given  to  the  Belgian  Minister 
that  the"  Belgians  interned  in  Holland  would  not  be 
freed  without  the  consent  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment. To  this  is  added  another  fact,  legally  less 
serious,  but  capable  of  producing  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  public  opinion:  the  hospitality  granted  by 
the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  to  William  of 
Hohenzollern,  the  responsible  author  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Belgium,  of  the  criminal  aggression  directed 
against  France,  and  of  all  the  horrors  of  a  world 
war.    .    .  . 

((Fortunately  neither  Belgium  nor  France  has 
forgotten  the  great  humanity  and  admirable  zeal 
which  the  Dutch  displayed  in  organizing,  in  spite 
of  thousands  of  difficulties,  the  feeding  of  the  in- 
vaded regions,  in  welcoming  refugees  and  in  fur- 
nishing them  with  means  of  existence.  Nor  do  these 
countries  under-estimate  the  difficulties,  the  restric- 
tions and  the  very  real  sufferings,  which  the  war  im- 
posed upon  the  Dutch.  Finally  it  can  be  admitted 
that  regrettable  incidents  would  probably  have  been 
avoided,  if  the  Governments  of  the  Entente  had  kept 
in  closer  and  more  constant  touch  with  the  Cabinet 
of  the  Hague. 

«In  the  present  situation,  certain  discussions 
and  certain  negotiations  concerning  either  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt  or  Dutch  Limburg  appear  in- 
evitable. What  is  to  be  hoped,  and  what  is  easy  to 
obtain,  is  that  the  powers  concerned  should  seek  to- 
gether the  solutions  which  will  be  most  equitable 
and  most  suited  to  conciliate  the  legitimate  interests 
of  the  one  party,  with  the  guarantees  recognized  as 
indispensable  on  the  side  of  the  other  party. » 

allied  press— belgian 

The  Belgian  Working  Classes  and  Syndicalism 

Since  the  liberation  of  the  Belgian  territory,  an 
intense  syndicalistic  activity  has  made  itself  felt 
throughout  the  country.  The  various  groups  of 
working  classes  are  endeavoring  to  rebuild  and 
strengthen  their  organizations,  and  general  syndi- 


cates are  being  formed.  These  in  turn  are  reported 
as  affiliating  themselves  with  the  General  Labor 
Party  Federation. 

In  this  connection  the  Social  Democratic  le 
Peuple,  February  20,  writes:  «The  workmen  are 
realizing  that  only  Socialism  will  save  and  emanci- 
uate  them,  and  that  the  preliminaries  of  their  eman- 
cipation, consisting  in  material  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  their  status,  will  be  more  quickly  accom- 
plished if  they  gain  the  co-operation  of  other 
workers  grouped  under  the  banner  of  social  syn- 
dicalism and  the  organized  proletariats  of  the  coun- 
try. Only  the  employee  classes  fail  to  see  readily 
that  their  course  should  be  the  same  as  that  adopted 
by  the  workmen.  One  attempt  was  'made  during 
the  German  occupation  to  create  an  independent 
association  to  be  known  as  the  Party  of  Belgian  Em- 
ployees. It  failed  utterly,  owing  to  dissensions  as 
to  its  form  and  as  to  "its  relation  to  other  parties. 
It  is  not  likely  that  they  will  form  a  neutral  syndi- 
cate, for  neutrality  would  mean  impotence  and  a 
limited  sphere  of  action.  Will  they  then  form  a 
political  syndicate? 

»The  Liege  (progressives)  have  taken  the  in- 
itiative in  that  direction  and  have  formed  a  (Syn- 
dicate of  Salaried  Intellectual  Progressives)  .  Its 
founders'  argument  is:  ((We  cannot  be  Socialists,  nor 
can  we  join  the  clericals,  therefore  we  are  progres- 
sives." This  paper  forecasts  that  the  employed 
classes  will  ultimately  join  the  working  classes  in 
social  syndicalism,  in  order  to  gain  emancipation 
with  them. 

According  to  the  XX  Siecle  (Catholic),  Febru- 
ary 18,  a  neutral  and  independent  syndicate  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Professional  Unions  of  the 
railroads,  navigation,  posts  and  telegraphs,  has  been 
formed  by  22  professional  unions.  «This  syndicate 
rejects  all  political  or  religious  interference.  For 
the  settlement  of  all  differences  and  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  just  and  legitimate  claims  of  its  members, 
a  council  of  arbitration  will  be  created,  to  be  pre- 
sided over  by  a  magistrate.  This  Council  will  be 
composed  of  functionaries,  some  of  whom  will  be 
designated  by  the  ministers  and  others  by  the  pro- 
fessional unions.  It  warns  its  members  to  guard 
against  the  enticement  of  so-called  national  or  neu- 
tral Socialist  syndicates,  which  advocate  class  strife 
and  opposition  to  the  State." 

The  Council  of  the  Labor  Party  Federation,  at 
a  plenary  meeting  at  Brussels  on  February  19,  has 
adopted  important  resolutions  ((embodying  a  policy 
of  energy,  action  and  contest,  responding  to  the  ur- 
gent requirements  of  the  moment  and  to  the  legiti- 
mate claims  of  the  working  classes."  On  the  order 
of  the  day  figured  a  demand  for  the  abolition  pure 
and  simple  of  certain  laws  which  are  considered  as 
hampering  the  syndicalistic  liberty  which  has  been 
promised  to  the  working  classes.  It  was  decided  to 
hold  a  national  congress  at  the  end  of  April  when 
the  attitude  of  the  Labor  Party  at  the  coming  elec- 
tion toward  universal  suffrage  is  to  be  determined. 

The  Socialist  Senator  Lekeu  is  reported  as  de- 
claring that  the  Socialists  had  agreed  to  collaborate 
with  the  Government,  provided  that  the  elections  be 
held  within  six  months  (dating  from  November)  and 
that  they  are  not  to  be  postponed  under  any  circum- 
stances Le  Peuple,  February  20,  publishes  an  ar- 
ticle bv  Lekeu  entitled  «The  Battle  Bugle»,  in  which 
the  following  passages  occur:  «From  now  on.  the 
Labor  Party  is  on  its  guard.  The  future  and  the  fate 
of  our  country  are  linked  to  the  welfare  and  enfran- 
chisement of  the  working  classes.  .  .  .  The  La- 
bor Party  is  justified  in  its  duty  to  present  the  work- 
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men's  claims  and  to  exact  that  justice  be  clone  to 
them  by  the  future  constituent  assembly.  In  order 
to  obtain  this  end,  it  is  necessary  that  the  working 
classes  be  aroused  by  a  spirit  of  fighting  and  of  au- 
dacity, an  offensive  spirit  .  .  .  and  that  the  for- 
mer battle  be  resumed.  Other  parties  have  already 
entered  the  conflict.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  taken  by  surprise.  .  .  .  We  are  at  the 
turning-point  in  connection  with  the  future  both  of 
our  party  and  of  our  country.  We  must  show  our 
opponents  that  no  mere  ministerial  collaboration 
can  prevent  our  class  from  exacting  and,  without 
recourse  to  demagogic  or  Bolshevist  methods,  from 
imposing  the  restorative  and  liberating  measures 
which  are  indispensable  for  its  emancipation.  The 
bugle  has  sounded;  the  general  staff  is  organized; 
let  the  troops  be  ready. » 

Commenting  on  this  attitude  of  the  Labor  Party, 
the  Antwerp  Metropole,  (Liberal),  February  21, 
writes:  «The  moment  is  ill-chosen  to  stir  up  hatred. 
The  sad  circumstances  in  which  our  country  is 
placed  would  render  a  social  calamity,  added  to  the 
material  disaster,  indeed  fatal.  Even  the  risk  of 
provoking  such  a  calamity  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned. » 

NEUTRAL    PRESS— SWISS 

The  Problem  of  Bolshevism  in  Switzerland 

Bolshevism  is  a  problem  which  has  been  caus- 
ing the  Swiss  serious  concern  for  several  years.  (See 
Press  Review,  November  14, 1918.)  Its  dangers  were 
brought  home  to  them  in  all  their  reality  by  the  an- 
archist riots  in  Zurich  in  November,  1917,  and  by  the 
famous  general  strike  in  November,  1918.  (See 
Press  Review,  November  23, 1918.)  Since  then  there 
have  been  no  more  open  manifestations  of  Bolshe- 
vism, but  its  propanganda  has  been  sustained  by  the 
ultra-radicals  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
through  their  newspapers.  This  propaganda  has  in 
turn  been  challenged  by  the  saner  papers,  with  the 
result  that  the  entire  press  is  continually  occupied 
with  it.  Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  inner 
workings  of  the  Bolshevist  movement  in  Switzer- 
land by  the  recent  publication  of  the  official  report 
on  the  Zurich  riots  and  the  publication  of  the  report 
of  the  Bolshevist  mission  which  was  expelled  from 
Switzerland  last  October. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  general 
strike  was  the  fact  that  the  Swiss  Army,  which  had 
been  mobilized  to  meet  the  situation,  stood  firmly 
behind  the  Government.  The  Bolshevists  are,  there- 
fore, now  making  an  effort  to  «get»  the  Army  by  an 
active  campaign  to  «Bolshevize»  it.  The  bourgeois 
and  conservative  elements,  in  their  alarm  at  the 
spread  of  Bolshevism,  are  appealing  to  the  Federal 
Council  to  adopt  sterner  measures  to  reoress  this 
evil.  They  are  also  afraid  that  the  fire  of  the  Ger- 
man Revolution  may  spread  over  into  Switzerland; 
they  are,  therefore,  advocating  the  closing  of  the 
frontier. 

Considerable  mystery  shrouded  the  cause  of  the 
Zurich  riots  at  the  time  they  occurred.  (See  Press 
Review,  November  23, 1918.)*  So  an  investigation  of 
the  affair  was  entrusted  to  Dr.  Brunner,  the  chief 
State's  Attorney  of  Zurich.  The  report  which  he  ha  s 
just  made  shows  that  the  Bolshevists  were  entirely 
responsible  for  it.  Lenin,  Trotsky,  Badek  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  leading  Bussian  Bolshevists  operated 
for  several  years  before  the  Bussian  Bevolution  from 
headquarters  in  Zurich.  They  succeeded  in  spread- 
ing their  doctrines  in  Switzerland:  first  by  convert- 


ing some  of  the  leading  Swiss  radical  socialists,  such 
as  Platten,  Grimm,  Muenzenberg  and  Nobs;  sec- 
ondly, by  a  press  campaign  conducted  through  the 
leading  German-Swiss  social  democratic  news- 
papers, the  Berner  Tagwacht  and  the  Zurich  Volks- 
recht. 

The  latter,  the  report  says,  is  still  «the  official 
organ  for  Switzerland  of  the  Bussian  Soviet  Repub- 
lic*). (Easier  Nachrichten,  February  25).    «The  dis- 
turbances of  November,  1917,  were  the  direct  result 
of  the  carefully  conducted  agitation  of  the  Russified 
press.    The  doctrine  had  been  formulated  by  Lenin 
in  these  terms:    Civil  war,  which  is  the  password 
of  revolutionary  socialism,  is  the  struggle  of  the 
armed  proletariat  against  the  bourgeoisie  for  the  ex- 
I  propriation  of  the  capitalist  class.    The  bloody  riots 
in  Zurich,  in  November,  1917,  were  merely  the  first 
practical  application  of  this  doetrine»  (Gazette  de 
|  Lausanne,  February  27).    An  interesting  fact  is 
brought  out  by  the  report  that  just  before  this  out- 
|  break  the  German  consulate  in  Zurich  had  supplied 
the  Italian  anarchist  group  in  that  city  with  ((explo- 
sives, grenades,  revolvers,  poisons  and  bacilli  cul- 
tures.) to  be  used  in  Italy.    Before  much  of  this  stuff 
could  be  taken  across  the  Italian  border,  however, 
it  was  seized  by  the  Swiss  Bolshevists  and  was  used 
in  part  in  the  Zurich  disturbances. 

Switzerland  was  free  from  Bussian  Bolshevists 
for  a  while  after  Lenin  and  Trotsky  and  their  crowd 
had  been  sent  out  of  the  country  in  a  sealed  car 
early  in  the  Summer  of  1917,  but  the  campaign  which 
they  had  started  was  carried  on  by  their  Swiss  con- 
j  verts.  After  the  Bolshevists  came  into  power  in  Rus- 
sia  in  October,  1917,  Switzerland  refused  to  recog- 
nize their  Government  officially,  but  established  de 
facto  relations  with  it.  Under  this  agreement  they 
permitted  a  Bolshevist  mission,  headed  by  one  Ber- 
sin,  to  come  to  Switzerland.  Numbers  of  Bolshe- 
vist ((missionaries,.,  including  the  notorious  Madame 
Balabanoff  with  her  famous  ten  million  rubles, 
flocked  to  Switzerland  ostensibly  as  members  of  this 
official  mission.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  these 
Russians  were  plotting  revolution  in  Switzerland, 
so  the  Swiss  Government  immediately  broke  off 
whatever  relations  it  had  with  them  and  sent  the 
whole  crowd  out  of  the  country.  (See  Press  Review, 
November  14,  1918.) 

After  this  mission  returned  to  Bussia  last  No- 
'  vember,  it  published  a  report  of  its  activities  in  Swit- 
|  zerland.    The  following  extracts  from  this  report, 
as  given  in  the  Basler  Nachrichten,  January  4,  1919, 
J  throw  interesting  light  on  the  methods  of  the  Bol- 
shevists:   <(The  fact  must  first  of  all  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  Switzerland  is  a  small  country, 
i  far  away  from  us  and  with  which  we  had  no  quar- 
i  rel.   It  must,  however,  be  emphasized  that  the  Swiss 
Government,  which  considers  itself  to  be  the  most 
democratic  of  all  governments,  was  very  unwilling 
|  to  let  us  into  the  country.    We  were  allowed  to 
!  enter  only  under  the  condition  that  we  should  make 
i  no  use  of  revolutionary  propaganda.    There  was 
nothing  else  for  us  to  do  but  to  accept  these  condi- 
tions, to  go  there  and  begin  work.    An  abnormal 
|  situation  was  the  result:  we,  the  representatives  of 
the  workmen  and  peasants  of  Bussia,  had  to  enter 
1  into  relations  not  with  the  working  class  of  Switzer- 
land but  with  its  bourgeois  Government. 

«But  nevertheless,  we  continued  our  work  of 
spreading  revolutionary  propaganda.  That  we 
were  to  some  degree  successful  in  this  is  proved  by 
our  expulsion  from  Switzerland.  One  of  our  most 
important  tasks  was  information  work.  We  had 
bound  ourselves  to  refrain  from  all  political  pro- 
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paganda  and  carried  out  this  condition  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  we  abstained  from  holding  meet- 
ings, and  we  did  not  appear  under  our  own  names 
in  the  newspapers,  so  that  in  that  way  we  did  not 
carrv  on  any  open  propaganda.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  did  that  which  we  had  a  right  to  do:  we  spread 
information  from  Switzerland  into  other  countries 
concerning  the  situation  in  Russia  and  concerning 
Rolshevist  policies.  We  did  this  and  could  not  do 
otherwise  because  that  was  the  chief  purpose  of  our 
mission  in  Switzerland.    .    .  . 

((Switzerland  is  dependent  upon  the  chief  En- 
tente powers  and  as  soon  as  the  latter  were  victor- 
ious and  Germany  had  been  crushed  in  the  military 
sense,  fear  of  the  Entente  was  indescribable!  It 
was  sufficient  for  the  American  Minister  in  Switzer- 
land to  point  out  that  the  presence  of  the  Bolshe- 
vists was  undesirable  to  cause  the  Swiss  Government 
to  break  off  relations  with  us.»  Referring  to  the 
general  strike  and  the  mobilization  of  the  Army  to 
control  it,  this  report  goes  on  to  say:  « Zurich  was 
placed  under  martial  law  and  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  other  places.  As  a  protest,  the  Swiss  work- 
men declared  a  general  strike.  Thus  it  is  clear  that 
the  first  general  strike  resulted  as  a  consequence  of 
affiliation  with  our  October  Revolution  and  our  so- 
cial policy.» 

The  Swiss  Bolshevists,  through  their  organs  the 
Berner  Tagwacht  and  the  Volksrecht,  are  busily  en- 
gaged in  making  a  vigorous  attempt  to  incite  the 
masses  to  revolution.  Only  the  other  day  Dr. 
Muench,  the  new  president  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party,  issued  the  following  statement  (Berner  Tag- 
wacht, February  21) :  «The  laboring  class  in  Switz- 
erland has  now  become  strong  enough  squarely  to 
face  the  issues  as  they  are  and  as  they  must  develop. 
And  it  must  be  openly  pointed  out  that  our  condi- 
tions for  social  revolution  are  just  as  ripe  as  those 
in  Russia  and  Germany,  in  France,  England  and 
Italy.  Revolution  will  break  out  in  every  country 
when  the  situation  created  by  capitalism  becomes 
unbearable  for  the  working  class.  The  statement 
that  the  working  class  in  Switzerland  is  not  so  bad 
off  as  in  other  countries  is  no  valid  argument.)) 

The  same  kind  of  doctrine  is  preached  in  an  arti- 
cle on  the  German  Revolution  by  Professor  Panne- 
koek,  Volksrecht,  January  7 :  "No  one  will  maintain 
that  Germany  is  a  socialist  country.  It  contains  the 
elements  which  can  lead  it  to  socialism,  but  at  the 
present  time  the  republic  is  still  a  bourgeois  repub- 
lic. .  .  .  What  it  neglects  in  its  bourgeois  nar- 
nowness  the  masses  themselves  must  supply:  the 
welding  of  the  workmen's  and  soldiers'  councils  into 
an  unassailable  power  of  the  masses.  And  as  the 
soldiers  gradually  go  home  and  are  demobilized,  the 
workmen  must  be  armed  in  their  stead,  and  in  an 
orderly  manner,  for  the  organized  workmen  in  fac- 
tories and  industries  must  form  well-organized  Red 
Guards  for  the  defense  of  the  Revolution.  They 
will  be  the  supporters  of  the  political  power,  they 
will  form  the  armed  populace  which  will  be  able 
to  regulate  and  guide  its  own  destiny.  .  .  .  Only 
if  the  working  class  gains  possession  of  all  the  state 
power  and  renders  the  bourgeoisie  powerless,  can 
it  through  the  state  control  of  production  achieve 
socialism  and  freedom.)) 

The  Sentinelle,  the  leading  French-Swiss  So- 
cialist paper,  while  violently  in  favor  of  social  de- 
mocracy, is  opposed  to  Bolshevist  methods.  Hum- 
bert-Droz,  who  along  with  Graber,  edited  the  paper, 
recently  severed  his  connection  with  it  because 


Graber's  policy  was  not  radical  enough.  It  is  ap- 
parent from  this,  and  from  other  facts  appearing 
above,  that  Bolshevism  in  Switzerland  finds  most  of 
its  supporters  among  the  German-Swiss. 

The  Journal  de  Geneve,  March  6,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  resume  of  Swiss  Socialism  and 
Bolshevism:  ((Only  the  hatred  for  the  bourgeoisie 
brings  the  Socialists  into  agreement  from  time  to 
time;  whenever  they  find  themselves  acting  alone, 
they  quarrel  among  themselves.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  last  July  very  serious  differences  in  opin- 
ion occurred  between  the  Jungbarschen  of  Platten 
and  Rosa  Bloch  on  the  one  hand  and  the  former 
party  leaders  Greulich,  Graber  and  Grimm.  Since 
that  time,  the  split  has  become  greater.  At  Zurich 
a  small  coup  d'etat  made  Platten  and  Muenzenberg 
masters  of  the  Volksrecht,  which  has  become  the  or- 
gan of  the  fanatics.    .    .  . 

((The  riots  at  Zurich  and  the  attempted  general 
strike  throughout  Switzerland  last  November  have 
not  put  an  end  to  Bolshevist  agitation.  The  emis- 
saries of  Lenin,  knowing  that  the  Army  has  remained 
faithful  to  the  Government,  are  now  seeking  by  every 
means  to  disorganize  it;  they  are  attempting  to  in- 
augurate in  Switzerland  the  regime  of  workmen's 
and  soldiers'  councils,  which  has  already  ruined 
Russia  and  is  preparing  the  worst  of  catastrophes 
for  Germany.  Realizing  this  danger  the  Federal 
Council  has  taken  new  defensive  measures  against 
Bolshevism.  Making  use  of  its  plenary  powers,  it 
has  published  a  new  order  which  completes  to  a 
certain  extent  that  which  was  published  the  11th  of 
last  November.  It  forbids  under  penalty  of  impris- 
onment the  formation  of  soldiers'  councils  whose 
purpose  and  activity  tend  to  ruin  military  disci- 
pline; it  likewise  provides  severe  punishment  for 
those  who  spread  defeatist  propaganda  during  the 
occurrence  of  uprisings. 

«These  energetic  decisions  will  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  all  Switzerland.  If  our  people  are  really 
desirious  of  bringing  about  social  reforms,  they  will 
absolutely  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  foreign  plots 
which  tend  to  make  our  country  an  experimenting 
around  for  Bolshevism.)) 

The.  discussion  in  the  Nationalrat  (lower  house) 
on  February  14  on  the  subject  of  Bolshevism  in  the 
Army  brought  out  still  further  interesting  facts  in 
this  connection.  Several  deputies  made  interpel- 
lations asking  whether  the  Federal  Council  was 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  efforts  being  made  to 
spread  Bolshevism  in  the  Army  and  whether  it  was 
prepared  to  take  immediate  steps  to  stop  this  evil 
and  punish  the  guilty  parties. 

To  these  interpellations,  M.  Decoppet,  head  of 
the  Military  Department,  replied  that  «the  Federal 
Council  had  for  some  time  been  thoroughly  in- 
formed of  the  attempts  being  made  to  change  the 
character  of  the  societies  known  under  the  name  of 
Soldatenvereine,  which  had  been  organized  in  Ger- 
man Switzerland.  French  Switzerland  had  up  to 
the  present  time  remained  impervious  to  such  ef- 
forts. At  the  start,  these  societies  declared  that 
their  only  purpose  was  to  work  for  the  welfare  of 
the  soldiers  and  the  democratization  of  the  Army. 
The  attitude  adopted  by  the  Army  Command  was 
to  ignore  these  societies  but  to  forbid  them  in  any 
way  to  interfere  in  matters  relating  to  the  service. 

.  We  are  at  the  present  time  without  legal 
means,  but  we  are  considering  what  measures  should 
be  taken.  The  Federal  Council  is  resolved  to  act 
without  delav»  (Gazette  de  Lausanne,  February  16). 
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The  Adriatic  Problem 
Italian  public  opinion  is  sharply  divided  on  the 
question  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  political  atmos- 
phere is  charged  with  electricity.    Leading  articles 
and  reports  of  political  meetings  suggest  that  the 
Pact  of  London  does  not  satisfy  anybody  m  Italy. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Liberals  and  the  Radicals  see 
in  the  annexation  of  part  of  Dalmatia's  mainland 
an  injustice  done  to  a  neighbor  people  and  a  politi- 
cal mistake  introducing  a  weakening  element  m  the 
compactness  of  the  Kingdom.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  Nationalists  claim  the  annexation  of  larger 
strips  of  territory,  and  some  of  them  want  the  an- 
nexation of  the  whole  Dalmatian  coast.   The  main 
reasons  brought  forward  by  the  Nationalists  are: 
naval  safety  in  the  Adriatic,  historic  and  cultural 
predominance  in  Dalmatia,  necessity  of  creating  a 
barrier  against  claims  of  the  Yugo-Slavs  threaten- 
ing even  the  most  legitimate  Italian  expectations. 
Very  little  is  said  about  what  seems  to  be  Baron 
Sonnino's  personal  policy— namely,  sticking  to  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  lest  giving  up  something  should 
entail  losing  everything. 

On  one  matter  there  is  complete  agreement: 
Zara  and  Fiume,  two  cities  which  can  rightly  be 
called  Italian,  cannot,  it  is  declared,  be  allowed  to 
pass  under  foreign  domination.  As  Fiume  was  not 
included  in  die  clauses  of  the  Pact  of  London,  both 
parties  are  agreed  that  in  this  respect  the  Treaty  has 
to  be  revised.  For  the  Nationalists,  revision  would 
mean  larger  annexations;  for  the  Liberals,  exchange 
of  the  Dalmatian  mainland  (with  the  exception  of 
Zara),  inhabited  by  large  Croat  majorities,  against 
Fiume  and  against  economic  concessions  elsewhere 
that  could  satisfy,  partly  at  least,  the  Italian  eco- 
nomic needs  revealed  and  aggravated  by  the  war. 

It  is  likely  that  the  feeling  now  easily  aroused 
in  Italy  by  the  sincere  and  earnest  oratory  of  the 
Italian  exiles  of  the  opposite  shore,  by  the  inflam- 
matory prose  of  d'Annunzio,  who  is  side  by  side 
with  the  Extremists,  and  by  the  excited  action  of 
the  Extremists  themselves,  will  soon  be  superseded 
by  a  more  careful  consideration  of  this  important 
Italian  problem. 

Concerning  the  physical  and  strategical  geog- 
raphy of  the  Adriatic,  the  Glasgow  Herald,  Feb- 
ruary 11,  gives  an  account  of  a  lecture  delivered  by 
Commander  Roncagli,  an  Italian  naval  officer,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  Com- 
mander Roncagli  said:  «that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  State  which  rules  over  Dalmatia  to  render  its 
sea  labyrinths  absolutely  inaccessible  to  enemy 
ships,  and  to  turn  them  into  so  many  inviolable  cen- 
ters for  lying  in  wait,  to  spy  on  and  ensnare  those 
on  the  opposite  coast;  whereas  on  the  Italian  side 
no  art,  science,  or  technical  skill  can  succeed  in  rais- 
ing anything  whatsoever  that  can  give  defensive  im- 
portance to  the  monotonous  uniformity  of  the  flat 
shores.  The  eastern  coast  is  very  rugged,  and  is  pro- 
tected by  a  great  number  of  islands.  In  the  north 
especially,  the  position  of  the  islands  is  excep- 
tionally favorable  for  escaping  pursuit  or  for  ma- 
neuvering according  to  the  movements  of  an  enemy 
cruising  outside  the  insular  barriers,  and,  in  case  of 


need,  getting  out  to  sea  by  one  of  the  many  passages 
between  the  islands.  Moreover,  there  is  no  gulf,  bay. 
or  creek,  however  small,  where  depots,  works,  han- 
gars, and  buildings  of  all  kinds  for  naval  use  cannot 
be  erected. 

((Commander  Roncagli  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  in  all  the  Mediterranean  there  is  not  another 
seaboard  that  can  furnish  so  many  excellent  char- 
acteristics distributed  with  an  almost  perfect  uni- 
formity over  so  extensive  a  sea  area.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Italian  coast,  he  said,  might  well  be  called 
a  cruel  joke  of  Nature.  From  north  to  south  it  con- 
sists of  a  uniform  line,  without  a  break  inland. 
Along  all  this  shore  there  is  not  a  single  island,  with 
the  exception  of  the  small,  and  for  military  purposes 
almost  useless  group  of  the  Tremiti.  There  is  a 
small  break  at  Brindisi,  but  it  is  in  a  most  eccentric 
position  in  relation  to  the  Adriatic  basin,  and  its 
military  characteristics  are  insignificant. 

((Furthermore,  during  the  north-westerly  winds, 
which  prevail  especially  in  winter,  the  sea  remains 
sufficiently  calm  along  the  eastern  coast,  but  on  the 
Italian  side  navigation  often  becomes  dangerous  if 
not  altogether  impossible.  Off  the  Dalmatian  coast 
the  depth  of  the  sea  everywhere  makes  it  extremely 
difficult  to  drop  mines,  while  shallow  waters  all 
along  the  Italian  coast  make  it  very  easy  for  an  en- 
emy to  do  so.  In  addition  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rents affords  excellent  facilities  for  an  enemy  to 
send  drifting  mines  across  to  the  Italian  side,  while 
it  is  impossible  for  the  same  reason  to  retaliate.  In 
conclusion,  Commander  Roncagli  contended  that  so 
long  as  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  belongs  to 
some  other  Power,  Italy  has  no  geographical  basis 
whatever  in  that  sea  upon  which  she  might  raise  a 
defensive  svstem.» 

«.  .  .  Moreover,  from  the  viewpoint  of  sell- 
defense,))  writes  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  in  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph, February  20,  « Italy  must  absolutely  possess 
the  Dalmatian  coast,  which  contains  many  admir- 
able hiding  places  for  submarines,  destroyers,  and 
torpedo  boats;  otherwise  she  would  lack  maritime 
frontiers,  and  be  exposed  to  deadly  attacks.  These 
are  some  of  the  considerations  that  move  the  Italian 
delegation  to  insist  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  clauses 
of  the  London  Treaty,  not  only  because  they  were 
stipulated  in  that  document,  but  also  because  in  any 
and  every  case  they  represent  a  minimum  of  what 
is  and  should  be  Italian;  also  to  insist  on  the  allot- 
ment of  Fiume,  which  longs  for  union  with  its  sister 
cities  of  Italy.  The  Yugo-Slavs,  on  the  other  hand, 
reiterate  that  Dalmatia  is  racially  Slav,  and  that  its 
population  contains  a  vast  majority  of  their  kindred, 
and  they  also  say  thev  are  ready  to  bind  themselves 
never  to  attack  Italy  on  the  Adriatic,  and  never  to 
unfurl  the  military  standard  there  if  Italy  makes  a 
similar  undertaking.))  , 

In  its  editorial  of  February  21,  the  Morning  Post 
states:  ((All  friends,  both  of  Italy  and  the  Serbs, 
earnestly  hope  that  the  Italians  and  the  Yugo-Slavs 
may  come  to  a  friendly  understanding  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Dalmatia.  That  understanding  seemed  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  reached  some  little  time  ago,  and 
if  it  were  reached  it  would  be  a  great  achievement 
for  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  for  the  happiness  and 
tranquillity  both  of  Italy  and  the  Balkans. 
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uOn  the  one  hand  Italy  has  an  ancient  and  his- 
toric claim  to  the  Dalmatian  Coast,  command  of 
which  is  a  necessity  of  her  existence;  on  the  other 
hand  the  nation  now  heing  formed  out  of  various 
Southern  Slav  elements  from  Croatia  in  the  North 
to  Serbia  in  the  South  has  a  reasonable  title  to  ac- 
cess to  the  sea.  We  had  supposed  that  both  these 
claims  were  recognized  by  both  sides,  and  that  this 
recognition  afforded  an  assurance  that  the  matter 
would  be  settled  amicably.  It  was  therefore  disturb- 
ing to  see  that  the  Yugo-Slavs  were  claiming  the 
whole  of  the  Adriatic  Coast  from  Friuli  to  Albania, 
and  were  agitating  to  transfer  the  matter  from  the 
Peace  Conference  to  the  arbitration  of  President 
Wilson. 

«The  President  would,  no  doubt,  devote  to  the 
question  that  fine  impartiality  for  which  he  is  justly 
famous.  But  it  would  nevertheless  be  a  very  bad 
precedent  both  for  the  Peace  Conference  and  the 
League  of  Nations.  If  the  members  of  a  Conference 
set  up  to  decide  this,  among  other  questions,  are  al- 
ready disputing  its  impartiality  and  propose  to  re- 
move their  cases  from  its  orbit,  what  chance  is  there 
for  the  continuance  of  the  system?  It  would  be  very 
much  better  if  the  Italians  and  the  Yugo-Slavs  could 
settle  these  differences  amicably  between  them;  but 
if  they  must  be  settled  by  others,  it  must  be  a  Peace 
Conference  settlement.  And  in  that  settlement  Eng- 
land and  France  are  pledged  to  support  Italy  in  the 
arrangements  laid  down  by  the  Treaty  of  London. 

«The  Slav  delegates  are  in  error  in  asserting 
that  the  existence  of  this  Treaty  disables  England 
and  France  from  coming  to  a  fair  judgment  on  the 
matter.  The  Treaty  of  London  was  in  itself  a  com- 
promise between  the  Italian  and  the  Slav  claims. 
Although  the  Yugo-Slav  nation  had  not  then  come 
into  existence,  Russia  was  at  that  time  the  jealous 
protector  of  Slav  interests  in  the  Balkans,  and  out 
of  deference,  as  we  understand,  to  her  wishes,  Italy 
abandoned  her  claim  to  a  large  part  of  the  Dal- 
matian coast  and  Islands,  including  some  towns  es- 
sentially Italian,  and  some  of  the  best  harbors  on 
the  coast.  That  is  the  foundation  on  which  all  ne- 
gotiations should  proceed,  and  upon  that  Treaty, 
unless  Italy  and  Yugo-Slavia  come  to  a  private  ar- 
rangement' France  and  England  will  naturally  take 
their  stand.  Neither  country  can  afford  to  disre- 
gard its  written  pledge  after  all  that  has  been  said 
about  the  sacredness  of  treaties.)) 

Under  the  title  « Italy  and  the  Adriatic,))  the 
.War  East,  February  21,  publishes  a  clear,  short 
study  of  the  «Mare  amarissime»  problem:  ((The 
trend  of  events  in  Eastern  Europe  appears  to  be 
hringing  about  so  complete  a  modification  of  Italy's 
position  and  ambitions  with  regard  to  the  Adriatic 
that  il  is  small  wonder  that  the  Italians  await  the 
result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Peace  Conference 
on  the  question  of  the  demarcation  of  the  Yugo-Slav 
territory  with  undisguised  anxiety. 

As  a  result  of  the  momentous  pourparlers  be- 
tween Baron  Sonnino  and  Count  Berchtold  in  those 
fateful  days  of  May,  1915,  which  culminated  in  the 
declaration  of  war,  there  could  be  no  shadow  of  a 
doubt  as  to  the  pretensions  of  Italy  with  regard  to 
I  lie  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  and  its  immediate 
hinterland.  In  fact,  it  is  now  fully  recognized  that, 
had  the  Austrian  Minister  given  way  and  conceded 
the  Italian  demands  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  Italy 
would  have  remained  neutral.  These  demands  prac- 
tically meant  the  control  of  the  Adriatic,  as  they 
comprised  the  most  important  section  of  the  Dal- 
matian coast  line  and  included  Trieste  and  the  naval 


base  of  Pola.  The  possession  of  these  points  would 
counterbalance  the  peculiar  geographical  weakness 
of  Italy's  eastern  frontier.  The  creation  of  the  Yugo- 
Slav  State  raises  considerable  obstacles  to  the  reali- 
zation of  Italy's  dream. 

«The  importance  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  has 
been  long  recognized,  and  it  looms  up  with  added 
significance  at  the  present  juncture.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently asserted  that  this  seaboard  in  itself  was 
likely  one  day  to  bring  about  a  European  war,  and 
there  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  the  Italians  would 
regard  any  allotment  of  it  in  which  they  did  not 
largely  participate  with  the  most  extreme  indigna- 
tion and  resentment.  With  the  disappearance  of 
Austria  from  the  Adriatic,  Italy's  constant  bugbear 
vanished;  but  now  has  again  arisen  her  imperative 
necessity  for  ports  and  dockyards  on  the  Adriatic, 
the  absence  of  which  has  always  been  Italy's  great- 
est weakness. 

«It  is  almost  needless  to  point  out  that  this  is 
owing  to  the  peculiarly  tame  configuration  of  her 
coastline.  As  compared  with  that  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Adriatic,  no  greater  contrast  could  be 
imagined.  Nature  was  indeed  lavish  in  her  gifts 
to  Austria  in  this  direction.  Deep-water  inlets  form- 
ing natural  harbors  which  were  invaluable  as  havens 
for  warships  or  as  submarine  bases  are  to  be  found 
all  along  the  Dalmatian  coast,  as  for  instance  Tager. 
Zara,  Lesina,  Lissa,  Curzola,  Meleda-Sabioncello, 
Gravesa,  and  Sebenico.  Several  of  these  natural 
harbors  have  of  late  years  been  transformed  at  enor- 
mous expense  into  naval  ports.  Millions,  it  is  said, 
have  been  spent  on  Sebenico,  and  it  has  been  so  for- 
tified as  to  be  absolutely  impregnable  from  the  sea, 
even  the  rocks  facing  the  harbor  having  been  cased 
in  concrete. 

«The  whole  coast-line  of  Dalmatia  is  fronted  by 
a  chain  of  islands,  and  in  the  rear  of  these  is  a  suc- 
cession of  navigable  channels,  the  Spelado,  Brazza, 
Narenta,  Meleda,  etc.,  through  which  a  fleet  of  war- 
ships could  pass  under  cover  of  the  coast  the  whole 
wav  from  Pola  to  Cattaro.  As  evidence  of  the  great 
importance  the  Austrians  attached  to  this  passage  a 
canal,  named  the  Sabioncello,  was  cut  at  enormous 
expense  specially  to  avoid  a  cul-de-sac  at  one  point. 

«The  Italian  coast-line  is  the  very  antithesis  of 
the  Dalmatian.  Between  Venice  and  Brindisi,  the 
whole  length  of  the  Adriatic,  there  is  not  a  single 
natural  harbor  or,  in  fact,  any  port  sufficently  large 
to  shelter  a  battleship  or  a  liner,  or  to  be  of  any  use 
for  naval  or  commercial  purposes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Porto  Corsina,  close  to  Ravenna,  which  dur- 
ing the  war  was  used  as  a  base  for  torpedo  boats  and 
other  small  craft.  Ancona  harbor  is  very  shallow, 
and  is  only  used  by  small  coasting  vessels;  and  the 
same  mav  be  said  of  Bari,  Ravenna  and  Pesaro. 
About  eight  years  ago  a  publication  appeared  in  Italy 
drawing  atttention  to  the  potentialities  of  Varano 
Lake  as  a  big  naval  base,  and  the  Government,  anx- 
ious not  to  leave  a  stone  unturned  in  the  endeavor 
to  strengthen  their  position  on  the  Adriatic,  went  into 
the  matter;  but  on  investigation  it  was  found  it  would 
necessitate  an  outlav  of  hundreds  of  millions,  as 
there  was  no  depth  of  water  and  no  natural  protec- 
tion whatever,  so  the  scheme  was  not  taken  up. 

«The  claim  of  Venice  to  be  mistress  of  the  Adri- 
atic belongs  to  a  remote  age.  It  has  long  since  been 
ousted  by  Trieste,  which  for  many  years  past  has 
been  progressing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  of  interest  to  mention  that  Trieste  never 
came  under  the  complete  domination  of  Austria,  as 
it  has  always  been  what  is  termed  a  (free  town,' 
like  Hamburg,  and  all  the  Hanseatic  towns  in  tact; 
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quite  90  per  cent  of  its  population  is  Italian,  this  big 
majority  being  mainly  composed  of  wealthy  Vene- 
tians who  settled  there  several  generations  ago. 
One  of  the  first  things  that  strike  one  on  going 
through  the  city  is  that  there  is  nothing  Austrian 
about  it,  for  the  nomenclature  of  the  streets  and  even 
the  names  over  the  shops  are  all  Italian.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  change  beyond  the  disappearance  of 
Austrian  uniforms  and  flags  as  a  result  of  the  Italian 
occupation;  and  the  Italian  troops  were  welcomed 
by  the  inhabitants  with  open  arms  as  their  (libera- 
tors.) » 

According  to  the  Times,  February  25,  the  best 
solution  of  the  thorny  question  would  be  President 
Wilson's  arbitration/  «The  Italian  Government  ap- 
pear not  to  have  fallen  in  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Southern  Slav  Delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference 
that  the  territorial  differences  pending  between  the 
Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy  should  be  submitted  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
suggestion  was  made  simultaneously  to  M.  Clemen- 
ceau,  as  President  of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  to 
President  Wilson.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
Italian  Delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference  had  been 
informally  apprised  of  the  suggestion  before  it  was 
officiallv  made,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that, 
at  the  time  of  President  Wilson's  departure  for  the 
United  States,  he  regarded  its  rejection  by  Italy  as 
probable.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  he  did  not  de- 
sire so  ungrateful  a  task  to  devolve  upon  him. 

«The  Italian  refusal  appears  to  be  based  on  the 
plea  that  to  settle  the  differences  in  the  Eastern  Ad- 
riatic by  arbitration  would  establish  a  bad  precedent 
for  the  labors  of  the  Conference,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  apparently  suggest  that  the  Conference  was 
unable  to  agree  upon  certain  questions.  President 
Wilson  is  known  to  have  insisted  that  it  would  be 
far  better  for  Italy  and  the  Southern  Slavs  to  come 
to  a  direct  agreement— but  the  prospects  of  such  an 
agreement  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent 
judges,  now  so  slight  as  to  make  it  improbable  that 
the  two  parties  can  come  spontaneously  to  terms. 
As  for  the  Conference,  its  chances  of  success  would 
be  greater  were  it  a  free  agent. 

«In  this  question  (the  Conference)  means  prac- 
tically the  five  Great  Powers.    Of  these  Powers 
Italy  is  a  party  to  the  dispute  while  the  hands  of  the 
British  and  French  Governments  are  tied  by  the  se- 
cret treaty  of  April,  1915,  which  assigns  to  Italy  much 
territory  that  is  either  entirely  or  overwhelmingly 
Southern  Slav  in  racial  character  and  in  political 
aspiration.    There  remain  Japan  and  the  United 
States.    The  Japanese  Delegation  will  hardly  be 
eager  to  take  sides  in  a  purely  European  dispute. 
The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pledged  to 
uphold  principles  which  are  incompatible  with  the 
execution  of  the  secret  treaty.  In  one  of  his  speeches 
in  Italy,  President  Wilson  made  it  quite  clear  that 
the  United  States  will  refuse  to  guarantee  any  peace 
settlement  that  is  not  broadly  in  harmony  with  these 
principles.    By  a  process  of  elimination  it  seems, 
therefore,  expedient  and  natural  that  in  regard  to 
one  of  the  most  controverted  issues  of  the  peace, 
President  Wilson  should  be  asked  to  lay  down  the 
lines  of  a  settlement  which  the  United  States  would 
be  able  to  guarantee.)) 

As  soon  as  Baron  Sonnino  had  officially  in- 
formed the  Peace  Conference  of  Italy's  decision  that 
she  cannot  agree  to  the  Yugo-Slav  proposal  to  ap- 
point President  Wilson  as  arbitrator  in  the  Italo- 


Yugo-Shiv  dispute,  the  Yugo-Slavs  presented  their 
claims  to  the  Conference. 

((According  to  information  derived  from  an 
Italian  source,),  writes  a  Paris  correspondent  to  the 
Yorkshire  Post,  March  1,  «they  ask  that  the  Isonzo 
River  be  made  the  boundary  between  them  and 
Italy.  This,  it  was  explained,  would  involve  the 
Yugo-Slav  annexation  of  the  whole  of  Istria,  with 
Trieste  and  Fiume,  and  the  whole  of  the  Dalmatian 
Islands  with  the  exception  of  Pelagosa,  which  is  left 
j  to  Italy. 

((According  to  reports  received  at  the  Italian 
headquarters,  the  Yugo-Slavs  have  ordered  a  gen- 
eral mobilization,  which  is  causing  an  interruption 
of  traffic  between  Italy  and  Yugo-Slavia,  and  hence 
bringing  about  a  stoppage  of  the  food  supplies  des- 
!  tined  for  South-Eastern  Europe.  In  view  of  this 
situation  Italy,  it  is  added,  has  suspended  the  return 
of  Yugo-Slav  prisoners  taken  during  the  war  with 
Austria,  while  she  has  returned  the  Czecho-Slovaks, 
Poles,  and  Rumanians  properly  armed.)) 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— SCANDINAVIAN 

Scandinavian  Co-operation 
A  short  time  ago  societies  were  organized  in 
i  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark  which  have  for 
their  purpose  the  fostering  of  Scandinavian  co-op- 
eration in  trade,  business,  commerce,  production, 
culture,  and  in  fact  anything  that  will  be  of  mutual 
I  benefit  to  Scandinavia.    Each  country  has  its  sepa- 
rate organization  something  like  a  great  Chamber 
i  of  Commerce;  these  three  organizations  will  co-opp- 
I  rate  by  means  of  committees,  newspapers,  etc.,  so 
that  the  results  of  the  work  of  each  organization  will 
be  available  to  the  whole  North.    This  plan  was  first 
suggested  by  the  Swedish  King  over  a  year  ago,  and 
it  has  been  taken  up  both  in  Norway  and  Denmark. 
There  is  no  political  significance,  such  as  any  idea 
of  a  Baltic  League,  contemplated. 

The  Stoekholms  Dagblad,  February  24,  gives  a 
good  description  of  the  aims  of  the  society.  «The 
society  has  for  its  aims  the  deepening  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Northern  nations,  the  widen- 
ing of  their  cultural  and  economic  connections  and 
further  co-operation  between  them.  In  regard  to 
the  co-operation  already  in  effect,  it  is  desired  to  in- 
crease this  and  to  extend  it  to  other  fields,  where 
natural  conditions  make  this  possible,  for  the  solu- 
tion of  such  problems  as  affect  all  three  of  the  North- 
ern nations.  Special  care  will  be  taken  not  to  jeop- 
ardize the  special  interests  of  any  nation.  It  should 
also  have  for  its  aim  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
concerning  Scandinavia  to  other  countries  and  the 
strengthening  of  our  relations  with  them.  In  all  its 
efforts,  the  society  should  be  careful  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  Scandinavia,  both  within  and  without  its 
borders.)) 

The  prologue  closes  with  an  appeal  to  all  per- 
sons interested  to  send  in  their  names.  Later  the 
Dagblad  published  the  names  of  several  hundred  of 
the  most  prominent  citizens  in  Sweden,  who  have 
signified  their  intention  of  becoming  active  in  the 
organization  which  takes  for  its  name  «the  North— 
a  Swedish  Society  for  Scandinavian  Co-operation. » 

The  newspapers  are  in  general  enthusiastic  over 
the  proposed  work  and  do  not  hesitate  to  commend 
it.  The  Berlingske  Tidende  (Danish),  February  25, 
says:  «One  can  rightly  say  that  during  the  war 
there  has  been  a  getting-together  in  the  North,  not  as 
cattle  which  herd  together  to  keep  warm,  but  in  the 
knowledge  that  Scandinavian  interests,  political  and 
material,  all  pointed  in  that  direction.    This  is  al- 
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together  natural  due  to  the  blood,  speech,  culture 
and  geography  of  these  Northern  Nations.  This  get- 
ting-together  has  taken  place  with  such  a  coolness 
and  cold-blooded  choice  of  means  that  it  gives  us 
hope  that  the  dissensions  of  earlier  days  will  not  be 
repeated.  A  careful  foundation,  growing  out  of 
real  interests,  has  been  laid  and  the  plan  has  already 
created  noticeable  results  in  the  North.  Influen- 
tial circles  are  convinced  that  it  will  be  well  to  go 
further.'* 

The  paper  discusses  the  importance  of  such  a 
work  and  then  emphasizes  the  following  point: 
«The  (Society  of  the  North)  is  not  a  Swedish-Nor- 
wegian-Danish society,  but  a  Swedish,  a  Norwegian 
and  a  Danish;  each  by  itself  in  full  independence, 
takes  up  the  task  of  working  on  mutual  problems 
concerning  the  North  as  a  whole.)) 

The  Nationaltidende,  also  Danish,  February  25, 
says:  «The  great  war  has  caused  great  misfortune, 
but  here  and  there  it  has  also  caused  some  benefit 
in  its  wake — even  if  it  has  been  caused  by  pain — 
and  the  Northern  nations  have  learned  that  union 
and  co-operation  will  benefit  them  all.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  value  of  co-operation  was  recognized, 
the  thoughts  of  many  were  turned  toward  an  organi- 
zation, and  the  chief  credit  for  this  initiative  is  due 
to  King  Gustaf  of  Sweden. 

«The  organization  in  Denmark  is  known  as  the 
(Northern  Society)  and  it  is  characterized  further 
as  a  (Danish  Society  for  Northern  Co-operation.) 
Its  aim  is  to  widen  the  sympathy  of  the  three  north- 
ern nations,  strengthen  their  cultural  and  economic 
forces,  and  give  new  impulses  to  a  greater  and  more 
thorough  co-operation,  all  naturally,  of  course,  un- 
der the  observation  of  each  country's  special  inter- 
ests.)) The  Nationaltidende  says  that  the  Danish  or- 
ganization, in  harmony  with  the  Swedish  and  Nor- 
wegian, will  then  form  a  central  bureau  which  will 
act  as  a  central  organ  or  clearing-house  in  all  cul- 
tural, economic  and  mutually  interesting  work,  for 
all  of  Scandinavia. 

The  Aftonbladet  (Swedish),  February  24,  is  also 
favorably  impressed  with  the  scheme.  «The  con- 
sciousness of  the  Northern  nations'  relationship  to 
one  another  has  been  strongly  developed  during  the 
last  few  years  and  the  war  has  strengthened  it  still 
further.  The  cultural  and  economic  relationships 
have  been  quite  extensive,  and  in  many  other  ways 
a  lively  and  fruitful  co-operation  has  taken  place. 
But  the  greater  this  co-operation,  the  greater  the 
need  for  unison,  method  and  perseverance  to  keep 
this  co-operation  effective.  A  plan  with  this  end 
in  view  is  now  to  be  put  into  action.*)  The  editorial 
then  gives  the  purposes  and  aim  of  the  organization 
in  each  country  and  says:  «  Those  who  planned  the 
Swedish,  Norwegian  and  Danish  organizations  will 
welcome  the  day  when  a  like  organization  will  be 
found  in  Finland.)) 

The  Verdens  Gang  (Norwegian),  February  25, 
prints  a  long  editorial  praising  the  good  relations 
that  have  always  existed  between  the  Scandinavian 
nations  and  emphasizing  the  need  for  the  continu- 
ance of  these :  «  Our  neighbors,  the  Swedes  and  Danes, 
are  closer  to  us  than  any  other  people — not  only  be- 
cause they  are  neighbors  but  also  because  they  are 
related  to  us  in  speech,  history,  religion,  memories 
and  ideals.  It  is  these  ideals  and  memories  that  we 
share  with  these  other  northern  countries  which 
form  the  basis  for  that  relationship  whicfi  unites  us 
with  them.  We  feel  more  warmly  toward  them  than 
we  do  toward  other  nations;  we  rejoice  more  over 
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the  good  fortune  of  one  of  them  than  over  the  good 
fortune  of  another  country;  when  one  of  them  is  un- 
fortunate it  hurts  us  more  deeply  than  it  does  when 
another  country  is  the  victim.  We  take  to  heart  the 
fate  of  South  Jutland  more  than  we  do  that  of  Ire- 
land, more  that  of  Finland  than  of  Poland,  because 
they  are  closer  to  our  hearts. 

«Now  when  the  wish  is  raised  in  the  North  to 
create  societies  which  will  take  up  questions  of  co- 
operation in  all  matters  pertaining  to  Scandinavia, 
the  wish  ought  to  be  gratified.  The  new  society  will 
not  deal  in  politics,  so  no  one  need  to  be  afraid  to 
join  the  Norwegian  society — the  North.  The  work 
of  this  society  will  be  very  wide,  however,  for  the 
aim  of  trying  merely  to  promote  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  different  peoples  calls  for  much  work. 
Also  work  in  other  fields  of  Northern  confederation 
calls  for  much  effort — the  more  the  better  for  Nor- 
way, for  only  in  that  way  can  she  make  herself  more 
influential  in  the  program  of  the  society  for  Scandi- 
navian co-operation.)) 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  Verdens  Gang 
was,  a  few  days  ago,  quite  angry  at  these  Swedish 
brothers  for  refusing  to  sanction  the  Norwegian 
claim  to  Spitzbergen.  (See  Press  Review,  March  5.) 
This  attitude  of  Norway  and  the  Norwegian  press 
towards  Sweden  has  not  been  forgotten  by  the  Swed- 
ish Liberal  press.  The  Dagens  Nyheter  (Swedish), 
Liberal,  February  28,  introduces  its  discussion  of  the 
proposed  Scandinavian  co-operation  with  a  review 
of  the  Norwegian  attitude  towards  Sweden  over 
Spitzbergen.  This  Liberal  paper  is  somewhat  sur- 
prised that  the  Norwegians  should  discuss  anything 
tending  to  promote  an  extreme  brotherly  feeling 
after  the  Spitzbergen  incident. 

«It  causes  a  discordant  note  when  the  Norwe- 
gian papers  take  the  Spitzbergen  question  as  a  start- 
ing point  for  that  closer  co-operation  between  the 
northern  nations,  which  stood  the  test  of  fire  during 
the  years  of  the  war.  Distrust  of  Swedish  Imperial- 
istic tendencies  of  the  worst  kind  will  be  brought  to 
view  by  this  co-operation. »  The  Dagens  Nijheler 
then  quotes  a  London  correspondent  to  the  Dagbla- 
det  (Norwegian)  who  ((complains  that  Sweden  in- 
trigues)) against  the  Norwegian  interests  and  who 
maintains  that  « Sweden  is  trying  to  form  a  Greater 
Sweden  which  will  embrace  Scandinavia  and  also 
the  states  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic;  who 
wishes  to  warn  Norway  of  a  movement,  said  to  have 
originated  in  Stockholm,  which  has  for  its  purpose 
nothing  less  than  the  formation  of  a  Baltic  union.» 

((Generally  speaking,  in  Sweden,  these  pipe- 
dreams  mentioned  by  that  correspondent,  would,  in 
the  light  of  day,  be  exceedingly  humorous  if  they 
would  not  be  a  witness  to  the  great  amount  of  dis- 
trust that  will  yet  have  to  be  gotten  out  of  the  way 
before  harmony  among  the  nations  of  the  North  can 
be  firmly  established.  That  the  press  of  the  Allied 
nations  has  had  thoughts  of  a  Baltic  union  is  true, 
and  such  a  union  has  also  been  thought  of  by  Swed- 
ish observers,  but  that  it  has  originated  in  Stockholm 
is  something  new.  At  the  very  bottom,  it  must  be 
said  Swedish  opinion  is  as  uneasy  over  any  proposi- 
tion of  a  Baltic  Union  now  as  that  same  opinion  was 
when  a  Greater  Sweden  was  mentioned  as  emanat- 
ing from  German  sources  during  the  first  years  of 
the  war.  To  all  responsible  people  in  Sweden,  a 
Baltic  League  has  no  attractions  and  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  coming  Scandinavian  co-operation  will 
be  a  stepping-stone  to  such  a  League  is  purely  fan- 
tastic. The  mere  fact  that  this  interpretation,  how- 
ever, is  spread  in  Christiania  by  a  responsible  Nor- 
wegian paper,  seems  to  show  conclusively  that  such 
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an  organization,  planned  for  Swedish,  Norwegian 
and  Danish  welfare,  has  a  very  necessary  work  be- 
fore it.» 

The  Stockholm*;  Tidningen,  also  Swedish  Lib- 
eral, on  February  28,  thus  indorses  the  view  just  ex- 
pressed :  «The  Dagens  Nyheter  (Swedish)  maintains 
with  justice  that  the  necessity  for  the  planned  Scan- 
dinavian co-operation  has  never  been  more  plainly 
shown  than  during  the  latest  flurry  in  the  Norwegian 
papers  about  the  Spitzbergen  question.  If  the  Nor- 
wegian papers  were  not  talking  utter  nonsense 
about  Spitzbergen,  their  attitude  was  the  most  un- 
reasonable that  could  possibly  have  been  taken 
toward  a  neighboring  nation.  A  Norwegian  paper, 
the  Aftenposten,  has  said  that  neither  Sweden  nor 
Norway  should  deal  behind  the  back  of  the  other, 
but  that  seems  to  be  exactly  what  Norway  has  done 
in  this  case  with  Sweden." 

The  Stockholm.?  Tidningen  closes  with  a  scath- 
ing criticism  of  the  attitude  of  the  press  in  the  Spitz- 
bergen question  (See  Press  Review,  March  5),  and 
observes:  «For  our  own  part  we  should  like  to  say 
that  a  friendly  co-operation  could  have  taken  place 
if  Norway  had  only  dealt  openly  and  in  confidence 
with  our  country.'  The  opportunities  for  such  a 
favorable  co-operation  were  not  small. » 

NEUTRAL  PRESS-SWISS 

Franco-American  Relations  and  the  Press 

The  Journal  de  Geneve,  March  6,  publishes  the 
following  article  on  «Franco-American  Relations 
and  the  Press »  from  its  Paris  correspondent.  Sev- 
eral other  Swiss  papers  (Bemer  Tagblatt,  February 
20.  Gazette  de  Lausanne,  February  20)  have  pub- 
lished articles  of  the  same  tenor. 

«Great  assemblies  of  men  from  the  most  diverse 
regions  and  nations  cannot  take  place  without  the 
occurrence  of  some  temporary  misunderstandings. 
Therefore  it  requires  a  strong  dose  of  naivete  to 
show  any  surprise  at  the  slight  Franco-American 
crisis  of  which  there  have  been  indications  the  past 
month.  I  do  not  know  of  a  better  method  of  dissi- 
pating such  clouds  than  by  frankly  exposing  their 
causes.    .    .  . 

«When  the  Conference  assembled,  Paris  was 
invaded  by  a  large  crowd  of  American  journalists 
not  all  of  whom  are  political  observers  of  very  great 
competence  or  subtlety,  many  of  whom  are  ill- 
informed  on  Europe  and  European  problems,  and 
certain  of  whom  are  on  the  special  lookout  for  sen- 
sational information  without  regard  either  for  its 
authenticity  or  for  its  consequences.  Perfectly  ig- 
norant ot  the  elementary  conditions  of  all  negotia- 
tion, they  do  not  comprehend  the  truth  that  in  order 
to  reach  an  understanding  it  is  necessary  to  begin 
by  the  frank  exchange  of  opinions  and  by  setting  off 
the  various  points  of  view  one  against  the  other.  At 
the  least  indication  of  a  divergence  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  delegates,  these  correspondents  did  not 
hesitate  to  send  vehement  telegrams  denouncing  the 
French  ill-will,  giving  the  solemn  assurance  that  it 
was  a  question  of  moving  the  seat  of  the  Conference, 
in  brief,  written  exactly  as  if  their  writers,  free  from 
any  censorship  and  using  the  wireless  telegraph, 
were  trying  to  jumble  the  cards. 

«This  was  certainly  not  their  intention,  except 
in  rare  instances.  But  it  was  so  tempting  to  rush 
off  reports  and  comments  which  would  create  a 
stir!  In  journalistic  matters,  the  taste  for  the  sen- 
sational, especially  when  it  is  backed  by  actual  in- 
experience, is  a  veritable  plague.    In  the  long  run. 


that  method  could  cause  great  harm.  That  is  the 
reason  why  the  French  press  recently  considered  it 
its  duty  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  more  extrava- 
gant of  these  telegrams.  Even  M.  Clemenceau  men- 
tioned one  of  them  one  day  in  the  Conference.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  was  very  indignant  at  the  author  of  the 
text  when  il  was  shown  him.  It  is  hoped  that  since 
then  the  most  aggressive  of  these  correspondents 
have  somewhat  moderated  their  telegraphic  fan- 
tasies. 

«It  should  be  remembered  that  certain  men, 
whose  function  it  is  to  guide  public  opinion,  are 
in  a  state  of  ignorance  with  respect  to  questions 
which  seem  quite  simple  to  us.  Journalists  of  this 
sort  are  doubly  harmful:  on  the  one  hand,  they  mis- 
lead their  readers  across  the  sea;  on  the  other  hand 
they  create  a  certain  irritation  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  among  the  peoples  who  from  the  very  first 
have  had  to  bear  all  the  burden  of  the  war,  and  who 
are  surprised  that  anyone  can  treat  their  aspirations 
and  their  needs  with  so  much  freedom. 

«It  must  be  said  in  all  justice,  however,  and 
without  reserve,  that  mistakes  have  also  been  made 
on  the  French  side.  Some  papers  helped  to  spread 
the  opinion  in  certain  quarters  that  President  Wil- 
son in  particular  was  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  the 
Conference  did  not  settle  the  peace  preliminaries 
more  rapidly.  They  filled  many  heads  with  the 
idea  that  the  League  of  Nations  presented  no  prac- 
tical advantage  and  that  it  was  an  Utopian  idea  which 
might  result  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  Germany. 

«It  is  rather  difficult  to  be  precise  and  specific  in 
all  this.  In  the  written  expression  of  the  fluctuating 
movements  of  opinion,  there  is  a  risk  of  exaggerating 
its  force  and  its  scope.  But  a  tendency  which  might 
become  a  danger  must  be  pointed  out.  It  must  be 
noted,  furthermore,  that  some  journals  of  the  ex- 
reme  Left,  in  seeking  to  exploit  for  their  exclusive 
profit  the  ideas  of  international  organization  and  in 
opposing,  with  a  persistency  which  shows  their 
game,  Mr.  Wilson  to  the  European  statesmen  whom 
they  are  combatting,  are  themselves  making  a  de- 
plorable effort  which  favors  rumors,  facilitates  man- 
euvering and  multiplies  misunderstandings. 

«Such  incidents  as  these,  no  matter  which  side 
is  concerned,  have  only  a  harmful  and  lasting  effect, 
if  they  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  shade  and  pro- 
pagate there.  It  merely  requires  exposure  to  the 
full  light  of  day  to  reduce  them  to  their  simplest  ex- 
pression. Besides,  most  of  them  are  now  a  thing 
of  the  past.  It  is  now  a  question  of  avoiding  their 
return  and  of  effacing  the  trail  which  they  may  have 
left  in  the  rudimentary  thought  of  the  masses.  Above 
all,  public  opinion  must  not  be  permitted  to  become 
warped  or  poisoned. 

((The  welcome  accorded  by  the  local  press  to 
Mr.  Wilson's  recent  speech  (Boston)  appears  to 
prove  that  it  is  believed,  even  in  circles  which  have 
hitherto  been  most  hesitant,  that  the  formation  of 
the  strongest  possible  League  of  Nations  assuring  to 
France  an  equitable  liquidation  of  the  war  and  fur- 
nishing definite  guarantees  for  the  future,  is  of  vital 
importance.  When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  attacks  those  men  in  America  who  are  com- 
batting a  project  which  will  place  upon  their  coun- 
try definite  burdens  and  responsibilities,  he  is  de- 
fending the  cause  of  Europe  too.  This  is  apparently 
now  beginning  to  be  realized. 

«It  is  hoped  that  those  people  in  the  United 
States  who  have  not  yet  been  able  fully  to  realize  the 
extent  of  what  has  been  accomplished  and  all  the 
magnitude  of  the  sufferings  of  those  countries  which 
since  August,  l°d4.  have  not  ceased  to  occupy  the 
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front  rank  in  the  fight,  whose  terrain  was  the  princi- 
pal field  of  operations  throughout  the  war,  will  be- 
come imbued  with  the  European  realities.  The 
men  who  will  ever  have  to  meet  the  first  shock  of 
any  attack  coming  from  the  plains  of  Europe  have 
perforce  a  keener  sense  of  the  practical  realities  than 
a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  or  San  Francisco. 

((The  press  has  a  great  role  to  play  in  this  ever- 
lasting confrontation  of  natural  opinions.  The 
final  success  and  the  permanent  value  of  the  results 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference  will  depend 
in  part  on  the  manner  in  which  those  great  mediums, 
the  newspapers,  will  know  how  to  fulfil  their  duty. 
They  can  do  much  in  this  daily  work  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding without  which  there  can  be  no  produc- 
tive collaboration.  It  would  be  deplorable  indeed 
it  the  press,  which  in  reality  <makes>  opinion,  or 
at  least  orients  it,  were  not  constantly  attentive  to 
the  immense  responsibility  which  is  incumbent  upon 
it  in  this  period  when  the  world  is  working  out  its 
future.» 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— SPANISH 

The  Spanish  Ministerial  Crisis 

During  the  early  part  of  February,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  days  of  the  Romanones  Ministry  were 
numbered.  El  Heraldo,  February  15,  said:  «We 
said  that  the  next  week,  not  before,  would  produce 
the  modification,  re-organization  or  invigoration, 
whatever  you  may  call  it,  of  the  Ministry.  We  in- 
sist on  this  prediction.  The  Ministerial  crisis  has 
not  yet  been  settled,  for  Count  Romanones,  who 
seems  to  be  conducting  a  campaign  of  resistance, 
has  no  time  for  the  consideration  of  internal  politics 
under  the  circumstances,  weighed  down  as  he  is  by 
the  weight  of  two  portfolios  and  the  Presidency. 
And  it  will  not  be  settled  later  because  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  maintaining  the  status  quo  for  a  week 
more.)) 

On  February  21,  Count  Romanones  said  that  the 
Barcelona  situation  was  the  only  factor  which  kept 
him  in  office.  Answering  Senors  Alba  and  Pedre- 
gal,  his  political  opponents,  he  said:  «I  will  not 
desert  my  post  till  the  danger  has  disappeared;  but 
as  soon  as  material  tranquillity  is  restored,  I  know 
what  I  will  do.))  It  was  thus  strongly  intimated 
that  the  Count  would  present  his  resignation  as  soon 
as  order  was  restored  in  Barcelona.  (El  Sol,  Febru- 
ary 23).  According  to  El  Sol,  February  23,  the  at- 
titude of  Senor  Alba  was  instrumental  in  deciding 
Count  Romanones  to  present  the  question  of  con- 
fidence to  the  King.  He  is  reported  as  saying:  «I 
do  not  wish  to  govern  if  I  have  to  be  subjected  to 
these  humiliations  which  I  cannot  endure. » 

Comment  on  the  situation  was  in  general  pes- 
simistic. The  conservative  A. B.C.,  February  23, 
writes:  « There  are  numerous  problems  pending 
solution.  In  the  shadow  of  the  present  appear  the 
question  of  autonomy,  the  question  of  food,  the  soc- 
ial movement  which  is  of  such  a  serious  character, 
and  the  absolute  obligation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
economic  year  for  the  Cortes  to  pass  the  budget.  .  .  . 
And  the  Government  must  also  impose  public  order 
with  energy  so  that  Bolshevism,  the  first  signs  of 
which  are  appearing,  may  not  pervade  the  nation. 
To  realize  these  social  ends,  the  Government  may 
count  absolutely  on  our  support.)) 

El  Imparcial,  February  23,  thinks  that  the  pas- 


sing of  the  budget  is  the  main  problem  and  combats 
the  idea  of  a  change  in  Government.  «Who  believes 
that  the  food  question,  already  so  acute,  can  await 
the  delay  which  a  change  in  Ministry  would  cause? 
And  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  labor  question,  so  simi- 
lar to  the  other  ?  If  the  normality  of  constitutional 
life  requires  budgets,  it  is  no  less  peremptory  that 
attention  be  paid  to  the  other  dangers.)) 

La  Tribuna,  February  24,  believes  that  the  crisis 
is  extremely  serious.  «For  this  is  not  the  crisis 
of  a  party  or  a  politician.  It  is  the  crisis  of  entire 
Spain.»  The  conservative  La  Accion,  February  23, 
thinks  that  the  crisis  may  be  resolved  in  two  ways: 
«We  believe  that  there  are  only  two  solutions:  ratify 
the  powers  of  Count  Romanones,  which  he  will  exer- 
cise if  he  can  obtain  the  aid  of  the  minorities  on  the 
economic  situation;  or  enter  a  decree  of  dissolution, 
the  new  Cortes  taking  up  a  different  line  of  pro- 
cedure.)) 

On  February  23  Count  Romanones  presented 
his  resignation  to  the  King.  On  returning  from  the 
interview,  he  gave  out  the  following  statement  (La 
Epoca,  February  24) :  « There  is  little  to  say.  I  have 
presented  to  the  King  my  resignation  and  that  of  the 
entire  Government,  out  of  motives  which  are  evident 
and  which  relate  to  the  present  Parliamentary  situa- 
tion. .  .  .  The  King  ratified  once  more  his  con- 
fidence in  me  and  begged  me  to  continue  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  reminding  me  that  the  principal 
object  of  the  Government  formed  three  months  ago 
was  the  approval  of  the  budget.)) 

El  Diario  Universal,  the  paper  of  Count  Roman- 
ones,  seems  to  be  the  only  paper  which  takes  a  fav- 
orable view  of  the  situation.  On  February  24,  it 
says :  «  We  shall  not  deny  that  this  solution  was  ex- 
pected; it  responds  exactly  to  the  clearly  manifest 
phenomenon  which  we  have  reiterated  many  times. 
Fortunately  for  all,  Spain  is  going  to  recover  her 
pulse,  which  an  eminent  politician  declared  lost; 
public  opinion  now  has  re;d  power  which  it  .  .  . 
has  the  means  of  making  evident  in  political  prob- 
lems.   .    .  .» 

El  Sol,  February  25,  does  not  take  a  hopeful 
view  of  the  situation:  «It  was  to  be  expected  that 
the  Crown  would  resolve  the  crisis  by  ratifying  the 
powers  of  Count  Romanones.  The  present  Govern- 
ment continues,  therefore,  to  compromise  on  the  ap- 
proval of  the  budget.  But  in  reality,  does  the  result 
merit  our  pleasure?  No;  the  crisis  of  the  Spanish 
political  regime  is  following  its  natural  course  and 
presents  graver  aspects  than  ever.  .  .  .  For  the 
hundredth  time  since  the  resignation  of  the  national 
Cabinet,  the  chiefs  of  the  Monarchy  have  promised 
their  aid  for  the  purpose  of  warding  off  the  diffi- 
culty which  the  legalization  of  our  economic  life 
assumes.)' 

At  the  conclusion  of  an  article  on  the  present 
crisis,  the  frankly  republican  El  Pais,  February  25, 
writes:  « With  what  result?  It  is,  inside  the  regime, 
unresolvable.  We  said  it  yesterday,  we  repeat  it  to- 
day. The  real  solution  of  the  crisis  consists  in  form- 
ing a  government  capable  of  lowering  the  cost  of 
living,  settling  the  land  question,  passing  a  budget 
worthy  of  these  arduous  times,  and  giving  battle  to 
boss-rule  and  plutocracy.  This  can  be  done  only 
by  ordering  new  elections  for  a  constitutional 
Cortes,  which  will  reform  in  a  federal  sense  the  con- 
stitution of  1876,  by  granting  full  liberty  of  worship, 
without  which  we  shall  not  be  able  to  enter  into  the 
League  of  Nations.  Thus  Spain  would  obtain  a  new 
regime.» 
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ALLIED  PRESS— BRITISH 

President  Wilson  and  the  Senate 

The  opposition  of  a  part  of  the  United  States 
Senate  to  the  proposed  draft  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  League  of  Nations  has  received  no  little  atten- 
tion in  the  British  press.  Almost  all  the  papers  ex- 
press a  disinclination  to  enter  into  the  intricacies  of 
American  politics,  but  wherever  these  touch  upon 
the  question  of  the  League  of  Nations,  they  have  en- 
deavored to  elucidate  these  intricacies  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  readers.  There  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  explanation  of  the  position  of  the  Senate  in  the 
Government  scheme  and  of  the  political  situation  be- 
tween the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties.  The 
most  notable  comment,  however,  is  that  which  deals 
with  the  actual  opposition  to  the  President's  plan. 
Attention  is  drawn  to  the  seriousness  of  the  oppo- 
sition; to  the  position  of  the  Senators  who  compose 
it  and  to  the  possibilities  which  determined  action  on 
their  part  might  evoke.  In  almost  every  instance, 
however,  it  is  carefully  noted  that  the  motion  of 
Senator  Lodge  in  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  expressed 
opinions  of  other  Senators,  distinctly  advocates  the 
ultimate  formation  of  a  League  for  the  enforcement 
of  peace. 

The  Washington  Correspondent  of  the  Times, 
March  7,  writing  on  March  5,  thus  differentiates  be- 
tween a  general  League  of  Nations  and  the  present 
draft:  «It  must,  of  course,  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  coldness  of  the  Senate  does  not  connote  re- 
luctance on  its  part,  or  on  that  of  the  American  pub- 
lic, to  enter  a  League  of  Nations.  The  current  con- 
troversy is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  belief  that  the 
President  wishes  to  force  the  Senate  when  he  re- 
turns to  accept  as  part  of  the  Peace  Treaty  the  pres- 
ent Covenant  unamended." 

Of  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Lodge  and  Mr.  Knox,  the 
correspondent  writes:  «Like  everybody  else,  they 
are  deeply  impressed  with  the  need  for  peace  with 
Germany  as  soon  as  possible.  They  are  also  deeply 
impressed  with  the  need  for  a  careful  discussion  of 
the  League  of  Nations  before  it  is  irrevocably 
adopted,  and  they  propose  to  indulge  in  that  discus- 
sion even  if  it  involves  holding  up  American  par- 
ticipation in  the  League.  .  .  .  The  intensity  with 
which  the  Senate  is  pressing  its  case  is  doubtless  due 
to  some  extent  to  personal  prejudice — the  President's 
handling  of  its  leaders  during  his  visit  can  scarcely 
be  described  as  conciliatory — but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  even  more  it  is  due  to  the  conviction,  first, 
that  the  President  really  has  given  away  too  much  in 
Paris,  and,  secondlv,  that  public  opinion  will  take 
the  same  view.  The  Republican  leaders  in  the  Sen- 
ate point  out  that  their  party  represents  the  ma- 
jority of  votes,  and  that  there  are  no  particular  signs 
that  the  President  has  regained  any  of  the  prestige 
that  the  defeat  of  his  party  at  the  General  Election 
last  autumn  cost  him.  .  .  .  They  believe  that  the 
points  which  they  are  making  against  the  Covenant 
are  in  accordance  with  American  interest.)) 

The  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Westminster 
Gazette,  March  6,  notes  that  ((confidence  in  Mr.  Wil- 


son winning  both  at  the  Conference  and  with  his  own 
people  is  unabated  at  the  American  Peace  Head- 
quarters here.»  He  finds,  however,  that  even  those 
in  France  who  have  been  the  President's  political 
opponents  ((are  now  alarmed  when  they  are  faced 
with  the  naked  possibility  of  American  disinterested- 
ness in  France's  future.  They  have  attacked  the 
President  as  an  idealist,  and  openly,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  express  themselves  in  favor  of  a  so- 
called  practical  policy  of  secret  diplomacy.  .  .  . 
Their  criticisms  have  been  sent  to  America  as  mu- 
nitions for  the  anti-Wilson  party  there.  Suddenly, 
by  Mr.  Lodge's  action,  they  see  that  for  France  the 
sole  alternative  to  the  Society  of  Nations  is  the  old 
Europe,  with  balances  of  power  and  antagonisms 
that  must  lead  to  fresh  warfare,  in  which  France 
would  be  without  American  support.)) 

A  special  correspondent  to  the  same  paper  con- 
siders that  it  would  be  «folly  to  condemn  off-hand 
the  United  States  Senators  who  are  now  said  to  be 
(  killing  >  the  League  of  Nations,  for,  to  begin  with, 
the  accusation  is  untrue,  and,  again,  the  list  of  those 
who  have  signed  the  protest  against  an  immediate 
ratification  includes  some  of  the  ablest,  most  patri- 
otic and  broad-minded  men  in  American  public  life, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  most 
earnest  advocates  not  only  of  a  League  but  of  dis- 
armament.)) It  is  no  discredit  to  President  Wilson 
«or  any  real  danger  to  his  ideals  that  men  equally 
patriotic,  broad-minded  and  internationally  alert 
should  wish  to  change  the  structure  in  some  of  its 
details.))  The  Military  Correspondent  of  the  Morn- 
ing Post,  March  8,  writes  that  although  the  Presi- 
dent declares  American  sentiment  is  with  him,  «we 
are  left  with  an  uncomfortable  doubt  whether  Con- 
gress will  back  the  League. » 

The  Times,  March  6,  takes,  in  an  editorial,  much 
the  same  point  of  view  as  that  of  its  Washington 
Correspondent.  It  notes  that  the  President's  most 
((determined  critics »  do  not  challenge  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  the  President  in  New  York  that  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  wid  be  inoperative  without  the  constant 
support  of  such  an  organization  as  the  League. 
((Senator  Lodge's  resolution  does  not  dispute,  it 
should  be  noticed,  the  proposal  to  create  a  League  of 
Nations.  What  it  protests  against  is  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  League  in  its  present  form,  and  the  prece- 
dence given  in  Paris  to  the  question  of  the  League 
over  the  question  of  the  immediate  terms  of  peace. 
Senator  Lodge  has  expressly  stated  that  he  does  not 
say  agreements  may  not  be  made  among  nations 
which  stand  for  ordered  freedom  and  civilization, 
or  that  they  would  not  <  do  much  to  secure  and  pre- 
serve peace  in  the  world,  >  though  he  has  asserted 
that  no  such  agreement  has  been  laid  before  the 
Senate.» 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  March  6,  queries  whether 
the  President  is  «upon  entirely  safe  ground»  in 
counting  upon  the  American  to  support  the  League. 
«What  is  evident  is  that  the  idea  of  his  having  a 
( mandate  >  from  his  countrymen,  for  this  and  other 
matters,  can  no  longer  be  put  in  the  definite  form 
which  has  been  given  to  it  by  some  enthusiasts  over 
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here;  and  his  position  at  the  Conference  will  be  cor- 
respondingly affected."  This  paper,  however,  does 
not  doubt  that  the  majority  of  Americans  desire  to 
see  a  League  established,  and,  like  the  Times,  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Senator  Lodge's  resolution 
does  not  aim  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  League  of 
Nations.  The  Daily  Telegraph  suggests  that  much 
of  the  controversy  is  due  to  the  coming  Presidential 
election. 

The  Morning  Post  of  the  same  date  is  also  some- 
what uncertain  of  the  President's  position.  Al- 
though «moved  to  admiration  by  President  Wil- 
son's eloquence,))  it  is  «not  altogether  surprised  that 
he  is  finding  difficulties  with  the  Senate.  Indeed, 
if  it  be  true  that  over  one-third  are  already  pledged 
to  consider  the  peace  terms  first,  and  the  League  of 
Netions  only  afterwards,  it  is  a  little  difficult  for  the 
outsider  to  see  how  he  can  get  them  through  in  the 
reverse  order.  Indeed,  it  must  seem  to  practical 
men  that  the  natural  order  of  procedure  is  what  the 
Senate  seems  to  want.  The  peace  is  an  urgent  and 
immediate  question;  the  League  a  vague  and  still 
doubtful  system.  The  world  wants  time  to  think 
out  these  things;  it  does  not  like  being  rushed  into  a 
plan  by  the  enthusiasms  of  its  idealists.)) 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Daily  Express,  March  5, 
«Mr.  Wilson,  it  is  clear,  has  been  talking — very  loud, 
very  often,  very  eloquently — for  a  moribund  Con- 
gress and  a  dead  public  opinion.  He  must  clear  his 
mind  on  his  way  back  to  Paris.  He  must  now  talk- 
when  it  is  essential  that  he  should  talk  at  all — for 
the  new  Congress  and  the  live  public  opinion.  Oth- 
erwise he  represents  himself  alone.  As  to  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  that  is,  of  course,  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  idea  and  the  ideal  of  a  League  of  Nations. 
And  there,  for  the  moment,  we  leave  them  both.» 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  March  5,  speaks  of  the 
« ominous  hostility  to  the  draft  of  the  League's  con- 
stitution and  powers  as  drawn  up  in  Paris»  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate.  «These,»  it  continues,  «are  at- 
tacked as  a  violation  of  the  rule  which  has  kept 
America  disentangled  from  the  politics  of  the  old 
world,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  departure 
challenges  a  strong  chord  of  conservative  and  self- 
centered  feeling  in  the  United  States. »  The  crucial 
question  is  whether  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  prepared  «to  pledge  the  practical  resources  and 
action  of  their  country  to  the  vindication  of  the 
League  when  it  is  formed  .  .  .  and  to  carry  a 
due  portion  of  <  the  white  man's  burden  >  in  the  in- 
terests of  peace  and  good  government  throughout 
the  world.  Unless  America  is  ready  to  share  the 
<  collar  work  >  of  the  League,  she  can  have  no  voice 
in  its  policy.» 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  March  3,  views  with  appre- 
hension the  risk  that  the  League  of  Nations  project 
might  become  an  American  party  issue.  «We  could 
not  but  feel  some  alarm  at  the  reports  of  an  organ- 
ized opposition  to  the  League  among  the  ranks  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  the  Senate. »  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Chronicle  welcomes  the  support  of  Mr. 
Taft.  It  believes  that  the  mass  of  opinion  in  America 
recognizes  that  the  old  days  of  isolation  have  passed, 
<(and  the  proof  of  its  faith  lies  in  the  splendid  con- 
tribution of  the  United  States  to  the  common  victory. 
Rut  victory  in  itself  is  a  passing  phase.  This  was 
a  <  war  to  end  war.  )  That  means  that  it  was  a  war 
for  a  League  of  Nations.))  The  Westminster  Ga- 
zette, March  6,  also  has  no  doubts  as  to  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  President.  «Rut,»  it  adds,  «the  Eu- 
ropean governments  must  help  him  by  showing 


sanity  and  moderation  in  dealing  with  the  situation 
before  them  here  and  now.» 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  March  6,  devotes  a 
long  editorial  to  the  subject  of  ((America  and  the 
Peace  Conference))  which  begins  by  asking:  «Has 
the  world  yet  quite  realized  what  it  means  to  have 
America  not  only  in  at  the  war  but  in  at  the  peace 
and  a  party  to  all  its  far-reaching  arrangements?)) 
Continuing,  the  Guardian  says:  «Perhaps  America 
has  not  yet  quite  realized  it  herself,  walks  a  little  un- 
easily, stumbles,  harks  back.  Yet  the  great  fact  is 
there,  and  more  and  more  will  make  itself  felt;  and 
America  herself,  as  she  realizes  the  inevitable,  is 
likely  swiftly  to  accommodate  herself  and  to  bend 
to  the  tas-  of  organizing  and  sustaining  peace  and  a 

i  world-order  some  of  the  enormous  energy  and  ef- 
fectiveness she  displayed  the  moment  she  took  up 
the  task  of  war.» 

From  this  the  Guardian  proceeds  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  Senate  and  the  League  of  Nations, 
noting  with  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Taft  stood  by  the 

|  President's  side  in  advocating  the  League.  Atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  the  motion  of  Senator  Lodge  which 
«it  would  be  a  mistake  to  take  .    .    .  too  seriously. 

.  Senator  Lodge  is  no  doubt  perfectly  aware 
that  the  American  people  as  a  whole  is  not  hostile  to 
the  proposal  for  a  League  of  Nations,  but  friendly 
and  means  to  have  the  League  and  to  share  in  it. 
Senator  Lodge  therefore  in  his  resolutions  prudently 
refrains  from  direct  opposition  to  the  formation  of 
such  a  League.  .  .  .  The  opinion  of  the  Senate, 
and  even  of  a  minority  of  the  Senate,  must  of  course 
be  carefully  considered  and,  as  far  as  possible,  re- 
spected and  met,  and  this  is  of  course  a  matter  to 
which  President  Wilson  will  give  his  utmost  care 
and  consideration.)) 

The  Daily  News,  March  6,  considers  that  the  Sen- 
ate opposition  goes  to  the  root  of  the  whole  policy 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  Of  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Senators,  it  says:  ((Pres- 
ident Wilson  has  dealt  with  his  critics  characteristi- 
cally and  effectively.  He  has  met  their  attack  neither 
by  apology  nor  by  retraction,  but  by  counter-attack. 
They  have  held  up  business  in  the  Senate,  in  order 
to  force  the  President  to  call  an  extra  session  of 
Congress  and  so  give  them  a  platform  for  criticism 

of  his  policy  while  he  is  away  in  Europe  

They  have  challenged  the  whole  League  of  Nations 
policy,  and  Mr.  Wilson  has  told  them  in  effect  that 
they  are  mere  back-numbers  and  appealed  past  them 
to  the  great  mass  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.)) 

The  Daily  News  refers  to  the  formation  of  the 
American  Commonwealth  as  an  argument  in  favor 
of  America's  support  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
suggests  that  «if  Senator  Lodge's  own  Massachusetts 
had  played  in  1788  the  part  he  would  have  America 
play  in  the  world  today,  the  United  States  might 
never  have  come  into  being.  .  .  .  Constitution- 
ally the  opposition  of  a  solid  bloc  of  Republicans 
in  the  Senate  looks  formidable.  Actually,  as  Mr. 
Wilson  confidently  recognizes,  the  issue  lies  with 
the  people,  for  no  Senate  could  refuse  to  ratify  the 
treaties  establishing  a  League  of  Nations  that  com- 
manded the  manifest  and  expressed  approval  of  the 
people  of  America.)) 

ALLIED  PRESS— ITALIAN 

Friction  Between  Italy  and  Yugo-Slavia 

Friction,  not  to  use  a  stronger  word,  continues 
between  the  Italians  and  the  Yugo-Slavs.  A  very 
delicate  situation  was  created,  when,  after  what  was 
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deemed  an  insult  had  been  offered  to  the  Italian 
Military  Mission  at  Laybach  on  February  20,  the 
Italian  Government  closed  the  Italian-Yugo-Slav 
frontier.  The  details  of  this  incident,  as  given  in  the 
Italian  papers,  are  given  below.  The  press  is  happy 
to  be  able  to  quote  English  and  French  journals  fa- 
vorable to  Italy,  such  as  the  Daily  Chronicle  and  the 
Intransigeant.  Some  of  the  papers  also  remark  in 
American  circles  in  Paris,  «much  concern  was  ex- 
messed,  on  account  of  the  efforts  with  which  the 
Yugo-Slav  rulers  seek  to  make  it  appear  that  a  con- 
flict is  inevitable,  if  their  requests  are  not  satisfied.)) 
(Tempo,  Rome,  March  3,  Corriere  d'ltalia,  Rome, 
Catholic,  March  3.) 

They  also  publish  the  fact  that  the  American 
troops  are  to  be  withdrawn  from  Fiume  and  the  Ad- 
riatic zone,  so  as  not  to  become  involved  in  any  con- 
flicts, in  which  the  participants  are  unwillinig  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  decisions  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. This  information  is  taken  from  the  Paris 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald.  Other  instances 
of  Yugo-Slav  hostility  to  Italy,  some  of  which  are 
reproduced,  appear  in  the  papers.  The  campaign 
for  Fiume,  as  is  only  natural,  is  also  continued,  and 
on  March  3,  the  papers  furnish  the  figures  of  the 
various  nationalities  composing  the  city's  popula- 
tion. . 

On  March  3  appeared  the  news  relative  to  the 
Laybach  incident,  in  the  shape  of  a  news  item  from 
London.    The  following  is  printed  by  the  Corriere 
della  Sera,  Milan,  Liberal,  March  3:    -The  English 
papers  confirms  the  news  that  on  February  20  the 
military  authorities  in  Laybach  suddenly  told  the 
Italian  Mission  stationed  in  that  city  to  regulate  the 
movement  of  the  trains  carrying  provisions  to  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  and  the  Yugo-Slavs,  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  reason  for  the  Mission  to  remain  m 
Laybach,  because,  since  the  Yugo-Slav  State  had 
been  recognized  by  the  Entente,  Laybach  could  no 
longer  be  considered  a  part  of  the  ex-Austrian  mon- 
archy.   After  protesting,  the  officers  of  the  Italian 
Mission  left  the  city. 

«After  this  serious  offense,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment ordered  the  armistice  frontier  closed,  at  the 
same  time  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  intensify  the 
transmission  of  supplies  to  Czecho-Slovakia  by 
other  routes.  The  English  papers  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  despite  the  statement  of  the  Laybach 
authorities,  Yugo-Slavia  has  been  recognized  neither 
by  Italy  nor  by  any  of  the  great  Allied  powers..) 

The  Corriere  della  Sera,  March  3,  prints  the  tol- 
lowing  news  item  from  Zurich:  «It  is  announced 
from  Lavbach  that,  on  February  12,  a  train-load  of 
Italian  refugees  returning  to  Italy  were  assaulted  by 
soldiers  in  the  Laybach  station.  The  soldiers  tore 
off  and  burnt  the  Italian  flags  with  which  the  tram 
was  decorated.)) 

The  Gazzetta  di  Venezia,  March  1,  published  a 
news  article  from  Fiume,  under  date  of  February 
26,  the  publication  of  which  had  previously  been 
forbidden  by  the  censor.   The  substance  of  the  arti- 
cle is  as  follows:  «On  February  25,  an  American,  a 
French,  a  Rritish  and  an  Italian  Admiral  arrived  at 
Spalato,  each  aboard  his  own  flagship.    The  Com- 
mission of  Admirals  went  there  to  see  if  order 
reigned  in  the  city.    The  Croats  gave  a  clamorous 
welcome  to  all  the  Admirals  except  Cagm,  the  Ital- 
ian Admiral.   During  a  reception  to  Admiral  Cagm 
given  by  the  Italian  population  in  Spalato,  distur- 
bances broke  out  between  the  Croats  and  Italians, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  Admiral  was  wounded. 
Crowds  of  Croats  went  through  the  streets  shouting 


(Death  to  the  Italians!  >  The  Italians  were  mal- 
treated wherever  thev  were  met.  The  police  were 
unable  to  handle  the"  situation.  Orders  from  high 
sources  forbade  the  intervention  of  the  Serbian 
troops.» 

The  Epoca,  Rome,  Premier  Orlando's  paper, 
(quoted  by  the  Corriere  della  Sera,  March  3),  in  a 
news  article  from  Spalato,  says  that  as  a  result  ot 
the  disturbances  mentioned  above,  «the  American 
Admiral,  as  a  representative  of  the  Entente,  obliged 
the  local  Yugo-Slav  Government  to  respect  the  prop- 
erty and  persons  of  the  Italians.  The  Yugo-Slav 
Government,  so  the  American  Admiral  ordered, 
must  take  measures  to  prevent  such  disturbances,  as 
the  fate  of  Spalato  is  not  yet  decided  by  the  Peace 
Conference,  and  the  local  Government,  which  is  in 
office  only  as  the  mandatory  of  the  Entente,  is  re- 
sponsible" to  the  Entente  Governments  for  all  viola- 
tion of  international  law.» 

The  correspondent  of  the  Giornale  d'ltalia, 
(Rome,  the  paper  of  Raron  Sonnino,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs),  March  3,  writes  from  Zara  February  27, 
relative  to  the  Spalato  incident  just  mentioned.  He 
thus  begins  his  communication:  «The  Croats  of  Spa- 
lato wished  to  give  a  specimen  of  their  barbarity  in 
the  presence  of  the  highest  naval  representatives  of 
the  Allied  nations,  and  unconsciously  wished  to 
prove  to  the  civilized  world  how  unjust  it  would  be 
to  leave  our  Italian  brethren  of  Spalato  under  the 
uncivilized  Yugo-Slav  yoke.» 

After  a  statement  of  the  facts,  the  article  con- 
cludes: «After  the  Croat  orgy,  the  Italian  population 
is  terrorized.  The  Italians  of  Dalmatia  expect  that 
this  serious  incident  will  not  pass  unpunished,  and 
they  will  ask  our  Government  to  take  definite  meas- 
ures to  withdraw  the  Italians  of  Spalato  from  the 
violences  and  dangers  of  the  Croats.)) 

Most  of  the  papers  of  March  3  publish  the  com- 
position of  the  population  of  Fiume.  The  figures 
given  below  are  taken  from  the  Tempo  (Rome,  Op- 
portunist, Democratic).  They  are  claimed  to  be  the 
figures  from  the  last  census,  taken  in  the  month  of 
December.  „      ,„  , 

Slo-  Hunga-  Ger-  Miscel- 

Italians.  Croats,  venes.  Serbs,  rians.  mans,  laneous. 
Males          •  12,936      3.947      726       97      2,087      657  201 
Females  ....  15,975      5,145     948       64     2,344     959  178 
Total           .  28,911      9,092   1,674      161      4,431   1,616  379 
Per  Cent  .  .  .  62.5         19.6       3.6       0.4       9.6       3.5  0.8 


NEUTRAL  PRESS-SWISS 

Armenia 

(La  Semaine  Litteraire,  Geneva,  January  25): 
«When,  in  November,  1917,  the  Rolshevists  gained 
possession  of  the  central  power  in  Russia,  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Caucasus,  including  the  Armenians  of 
that  region,  proclaimed  the  Trans-Caucasian  Fed- 
eral Republic.  This  federation  included  three  states : 
Armenia  (Russian),  Georgia  and  Azerbeidjan.  This 
republic  continued  the  war  against  Turkey,  but  with 
reduced  forces.   The  Russian  Army  of  the  Caucasus 
turned  Rolshevist  and  quit  the  front.  Furthermore, 
the  state  of  Azerbeidjan,  composed  of  Mussulman 
Tartars,  not  only  refused  to  fight  the  Turks  but  sec- 
onded their  efforts  by  destroying  the  lines  of  com- 
munication. In  a  short  time,  the  Turks  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  Caucasian  Armenia.  Threatened 
Georgia  withdrew  from  the  confederation,  formed 
the  independent  Georgian  Republic  and  began  peace 
negotiations  with  Turkev.   Caucasian  Armenia  was 
left  alone.    On  May  30.  1918,  she  formed  the  inde- 
pendent Armenian  Republic.    .    .  . 
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«The  Armenian  Republic,  therefore,  really  ex- 
ists. It  has  its  own  parliament,  its  own  ministerial 
council,  its  administrative  system,  its  army.  Limited 
as  it  is  to  Armenia  in  Russia,  its  present  territory  is 
not  extensive;  but  the  young  republic  has  the  unani- 
mous adherence  of  all  the  Armenians,  not  only  those 
of  the  six  vilayets,  but  also  of  the  Armenian  colonies 
scattered  throughout  the  world,  in  Turkey,  Egypt, 
America,  everywhere.  At  Erivan,  its  provisional 
capital,  the  Government  solemnly  proclaimed  the 
independence  of  integral  Armenia,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 30, 1918,  his  excellency  Nubar  Pacha,  in  the  name 
of  the  National  Armenian  Delegation  made  known 
this  declaration  to  the  four  great  Allied  nations.  .  .  . 

«It  might  be  asked  whether  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple are  still  sufficiently  numerous  to  justify  their 
territorial  claims.  Certainly  the  massacres  which 
the  Young  Turk  Government,  allied  with  Germany 
and  Austria,  systematically  organized  during  the 
war,  decreased  the  number  of  Armenians  of  the  six 
vilayets  from  2,000,000  to  about  500,000.  But  if 
the  colonies  in  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Egypt,  Bul- 
garia, America  and  elsewhere  are  taken  into  account, 
a  total  of  about  3,000,000  is  attained,  by  including 
the  1,700,000  of  the  Caucasus  and  those  whom  it  is 
hoped  to  save  from  the  deportations  into  Mesopo- 
tamia.)) 

(Journal  de  Geneve,  March  8,  from  its  Paris  cor- 
respondent) :  «The  claims  which  the  Armenian  dele- 
gates have  submitted  to  the  Conference  are  in  brief 
the  following: 

(1)  Recognition  of  an  independent  Arme- 
nian State,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  seven 
vilayets  and  of  Cilicia  with  the  territory  of  the 
Armenian  Republic  of  the  Caucasus.  The  seven 
vilayets  in  question  are  those  of  Van,  Bitlis, 
Diarbekir,  Kharpont,  Sivas,  Erzerum  and  Trebi- 
zond,  exclusive  of  the  regions  south  of  the  Tigris 
and  west  of  the  line  Ordou-Sivas.  The  territory 
of  the  Armenian  Republic  includes:  The  prov- 
ince of  Erivan,  the  southern  part  of  the  former 
Government  of  Tiflis,  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  Government  of  Elisabethopol,  the  province 
of  Kars,  exclusive  of  the  region  to  the  north  of 
Ardahan. 

(2)  A  collective  guarantee  accorded  to  the 
Armenian  State  by  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  or  by  the  Society  of  Nations. 

(3)  The  granting  of  a  special  mandate  to 
one  of  the  powers,  selected  after  consultation 
with  the  Armenian  Conference  in  Paris,  to  ren- 
der assistance  to  Armenia  during  a  transitional 
period  of  a  maximum  duration  of  twenty  years. 

(4)  The  allocation  of  an  indemnity  to  make 
good  the  damage  suffered  by  the  Armenian  na- 
tion as  the  result  of  the  massacres,  deportations, 
spoliations  and  devastations.  (Armenia  has  de- 
clared herself  willing  to  assume  her  part  of  the 
united  Ottoman  public  debt  prior  to  the  war.) 

«It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  this  program 
will  be  realized  along  these  general  lines.  The  for- 
mation of  an  Armenian  State  is  certain.  As  for  the 
designation  of  a  mandatory  power,  opinion  seems 
more  and  more  to  favor  America,  and  such  a  choice 
would  be  a  very  happy  one.  Of  late  the  impression 
has  been  that  President  Wilson  would  accept  this 
mission.  From  all  points  of  view  it  is  desirable  that 
this  solution  be  adopted.  A  non-European  power 
such  as  the  United  States  will  be  the  best  guardian 
in  those  regions  which  for  so  long  a  time  have  been 
the  cause  of  so  many  quarrels.  From  a  general  point 
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of  view,  furthermore,  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing 
if  America,  entrusted  with  a  practical  task,  were 
thus  even  more  intimately  connected  with  the  Old 
World.  This  decision  would  have  great  and  perma- 
nent consequences  for  the  vitality  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

«It  is  only  in  the  matter  of  geographic  delimita- 
tion that  the  Armenian  program  has  undergone  some 
serious  criticism.  The  claims  of  the  Delegation  ex- 
tend over  an  exceedingly  vast  territory,  certain  parts 
of  which  were  not  considered  as  Armenian  before 
the  war.  As  regards  the  Caucasus,  there  will  prob- 
ably be  long  discussions  on  the  settlement  of  the 
northern  frontier.  Concerning  the  region  of  Trebi- 
zond,  the  Armenians  themselves  admit  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  is  not  of  their  race.  But  as 
Greece  alone  could  be  their  rival  here,  and  inasmuch 
as  an  agreement  with  the  Greek  Government  has 
been  reached,  it  appears  that  there  will  be  no  great 
difficulties  in  this  connection.  The  possession  of 
Trebizond  would  provide  the  Armenian  State  with 
a  good  outlet  on  the  Black  Sea. 

«The  most  delicate  question  and  the  one  about 
which  there  is  the  most  controversy  is  the  question 
of  Cilicia.  When  the  Russian  Empire  was  still  in 
existence,  the  agreements  concluded  between  the 
Allied  Powers  in  reference  to  Turkey  in  Asia  pro- 
vided for  a  northern  Armenia  under  the  control  of 
Russia,  and  a  southern  Armenia,  consisting  of  Ci- 
licia, over  which  France  would  have  protective 
rights.  At  the  present  time,  these  agreements, 
though  they  have  now  become  void,  seem  yet  to  have 
left  traces  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  people  who 
are  objecting  to  the  Armenian  plan. 

«As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  Cilicia  ought 
to  be  rejoined  to  Armenia,  to  which  it  belongs  more 
than  to  Syria,  both  on  account  of  its  population  and 
its  geographical  situation.  An  Armenia  bordering 
on  both  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  will 
have  much  more  vitality  and  a  much  better  chance 
of  development  than  a  hemmed-in  state  without 
good  communications  with  the  outside  world. 
Doubtless  (and  this  is  one  of  the  objections  which 
have  been  made),  the  very  extent  of  its  territory  and 
the  variety  of  its  population  may  at  the  beginning 
cause  the  new  state  some  difficulties.  But  with  the 
aid  of  the  mandatory  power,  it  will  be  able  to  sur- 
mount them  and  in  twenty  years  the  initial  difficul- 
ties will  have  disappeared. 

«However,  the  Armenians  in  some  of  their  de- 
mands are  going  too  far.  Thus,  they  claim  Alex- 
andretta  as  a  part  of  Cilicia,  while  it  belongs  much 
more  naturally  to  Syria,  the  Amanus  mountain  chain 
being  no  barrier.  The  Syrian  program  will  certainly 
be  rectified  by  uniting  Alexandretta  and  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  gulf  of  that  name  with  Syria.  The  Ar- 
menians will  be  wise  not  to  insist  upon  a  claim  which 
has  a  semblance  of  megalomania.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble, too,  that  other  geographical  modifications  will 
be  made  in  the  Armenian  plan. 

«The  Conference  will  do  well,  however,  to  bear 
in  mind  that  if  in  certain  regions  Armenia  is  sparsely 
settled,  this  is  the  result  of  the  massacres  and  depor- 
tations which  the  civilized  world  was  not  able  to  pre- 
vent. It  will  be  right  not  to  join  to  the  Armenian 
State  provinces  in  which  its  authority  would  be  gen- 
erally contested  by  the  inhabitants;  but  it  would  be 
an  injustice  to  reduce  its  territory  to  the  minimum, 
as  that  would  really  prolong  the  effect  of  the  crimes 
of  which  a  population  too  long  left  defenseless  has 
been  the  victim.  Europe  should  not  forget  that  it 
has  many  things  with  which  to  reproach  itself  and 
that  it  has  much  to  make  good.» 
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The  Debate  on  the  Proposed  Constitution 

In  the  month  of  January,  Dr.  Preuss,  a  consti- 
tutional lawyer,  and  at  that  time  Prussian  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  drew  up  a  constitution  which  was  to 
be  submitted  to  the  National  Assembly  for  considera- 
tion The  original  draft  of  Dr.  Preuss  was  intended 
only  to  form  the  basis  for  discussion.  Accordingly 
a  committee  of  the  National  Assembly,  after  de- 
liberating upon  the  proposed  instrument  tor  some 
time,  laid  before  the  Assembly  on  February  2b  a 
final  draft  of  an  Imperial  Constitution.  Generally 
speaking,  the  plan  is  that  of  Dr.  Preuss  but  m  cer- 
tain articles  significant  changes  have  been  made 
representing  for  the  most  part  compromises  with 
one  or  another  party  or  with  individual  states, 
which,  in  accordance  with  their  cherished  tradi- 
tions, desire  to  cling  to  certain  institutions  ot  a 
purely  local  character. 

In  short  the  new  draft  and  the  debates  arising 
from  its  consideration,  reveal  the  fact  that  the  great 
problem  in  drawing  up  a  new  constitution  is  to  ef- 
fect a  compromise  between  nationalism  and  par- 
ticularism. The  two  great  barriers  m  the  way  oi 
such  a  compromise  are  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  ihe 
former  with  its  population  of  40,000,000  desires  to 
maintain  the  dominant  position  accorded  it  by  the 
constitution  of  the  old  regime,  not  wismng  to  lose 
its  identity  in  a  great  national  state.  Bavaria  also, 
iealous  of  her  peculiar  traditions,  her  achievements 
in  art  and  science,  and  fearing  the  dominance  of 
Northern  and  Eastern  Germany,  is  not  desirous  ot 
supporting  unqualifiedly  the  ideal  of  nationalism. 

As  a  result  of  these  differences,  the  constitu- 
tion submitted  on  February  26,  and  now  the  subject 
of  debate  in  the  National  Assembly,  represents  a 
compromise.  A  description  of  the  original  draft  ot 
Dr  Preuss  may  be  seen  in  the  Press  Review,  Febru- 
ary 10  1919  The  summary  printed  below  presents 
the  most  important  articles  of  the  proposed  consti- 
tution in  its  present  compromise  form,  emphasiz- 
ins  particularly  those  points  which  differ  strikingly 
from  the  original  proposal  (Muenchner  Neueste 
Nachrichten,  February  26) : 

THE  CONSTITUTION 

^Preamble:  The  united  German  people,  ani- 
mated by  the  will  to  recreate  and  fortify  their  na- 
tion with  principles  of  freedom  and  justice,  to  in- 
sure peace  among  themselves  and  with  all  nations, 
and  to  promote  social  evolution,  has  adopted  this 
Democratic  Constitution.). 

«The  most  important  of  the  118  articles,  which 
are  grouped  in  eight  sections,  follow: 

The  Empire  and  the  German  Free  States 

« Article  1.  The  Empire  shall  consist  of  those 
territories  which  were  formerly  members  oi  the 
German  federation  as  well  as  of  those  territories 
whose  populations,  by  virtue  of  the  right  of  sell-de- 
termination, desire  to  be  incorporated  and  are  ad- 
mitted by  an  imperial  statute. 

«The  national  colors  shall  be  black,  red  and 

gold. 


(.(Article  h.  Foreign  relations  shall  be  exclusive- 
ly the  concern  of  the  Empire  in  both  the  legislative 
and  the  administrative  sense.  In  affairs,  the  regu- 
lation of  which  pertains  to  state  legislation,  the  in- 
dividual states  may  conclude  treaties  with  foreign 
states;  such  treaties  require  the  indorsement  ot  the 
Imperial  Government.  In  order  to  ensure  the  rep- 
resentation of  interests  which  result,  in  each  indi- 
vidual state,  from  its  geographic  relation  to  foreign 
states,  the  Imperial  Government  shall  direct  its  pol- 
icy and  applv  the  necessary  measures  in  consulta- 
tion with  the' states  affected. 

((Article  5.  The  defense  of  the  Empire  on  land 
on  sea,  and  in  the  air  is  the  concern  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  military  establishment  ot  the 
German  people  shall  be  regulated  solely  by  the  lav 
of  the  Empire.  Legislation  in  this  field  pertains 
solely  to  the  Empire.  The  Minister  for  Defense  sha  1 
direct  the  administration  strictly  in  accordance  with 
Imperial  Law  regulating  the  establishment  of  the 
army.  By  this  law  the  high  commands  m  the  states, 
parties  to  the  federation  .  .  .  shall  be  demobi- 
lized and  their  functions  exercised  by  the  Empire. 

^Article  9.  To  the  Empire  shall  pertain  legisla- 
tion concerning:  housing;  colonization,  especially 
legislation  regulating  the  distribution  ot  pop^uras 
and  the  tenure  of  land;  the  supervising  of  the  res- 
toration and  distribution  of  economic  material  for 
he  common  weal;  the  protection  and  survei  ance  o 
minors  leaving  school.  The  execution  of  the  laws 
of  the  Empire  is  a  fundamental  duty  of  the  authen- 
tic in  the  states  of  the  federation. 

u  Article  15.  The  states  of  the  federation  or  por- 
tions thereof  are  privileged  to  combine ;  for  the  ob- 
ject of  forming  autonomous  states.  This  provision 
is  annlicable  in  the  following  cases: 

PP  «1  Smaller  districts  which  are  not  bound 
to  the  rest  of  their  states  by  physical  or  economic- 
ties  are  to  be  united  to  neighboring  states 

«2  Smaller  districts  more  oosely  related 
economically  with  neighboring  states  than  with 
the  states  to  which  they  belong  shall  be  annexed 

t0  th:30rSnaller  states  shall  join  adjacent  or 
neighboring  states  unless  it  is  highly  important 
for  economic  reasons  that  their  independence 
be  maintained.  ,  . 

((Districts  of  other  states  not  concerned  n 
this  union,  which  are  closely  related  physically 
or  economically  with  the  states  that  are  uniting, 
shall  be  included  in  the  union. 

,«4  Newly  erected  states  shall  have  at  least 
a  million  inhabitants.  If  union  in  such  cases 
cannot  be  effected  through  the -  negotiations .  ol 
those  immediately  interested,  then  the  media- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Government  may  be  in- 
voked by  the  states,  municipalities  or  municipal 
leagues  desiring  separation.  The  formation  oi 
new  states  requires  the  confirmation  ot  an  Ira- 

«EvSyasTate  in  the  federation  must  have  a  dem- 
ociit  c  constitution,  specifying  that  the  people 
representatives  shall  be  elected  by  the  universal, 
eaual   direct  and  secret  suffrage  of  men  and 
women  according  to  the  principle  ot  propor- 
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tional  balloting  and  that  the  state  government  shall 
be  responsible  to  the  peoples'  representatives. 

The  Reichsrat 

« Article  18.  A  Reichsrat  (Council  of  the  Em- 
pire) shall  be  instituted  to  represent  the  constituent 
states  in  matters  of  legislation  and  administration. 

« Article  19.  The  allotment  of  votes  in  the 
Reichsrat  to  the  individual  states  shall  be  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  as  shown  in  the 
most  recent  census.  In  general  the  proportion  shall 
be  one  vote  to  one  million  inhabitants,  but  the  fol- 
lowing exceptions  are  to  be  observed: 

«1.  A  remnant  of  more  than  half  a  million 
people  shall  be  counted  as  a  full  million. 

<(2.  States  of  more  than  a  million  inhabit- 
ants shall  not  be  curtailed  in  the  representation 
recorded  them  bv  the  former  constitution. 

«3.  States  of  at  least  half  a  million  inhab- 
itants shall  have  each  one  vote. 
«No  German  state  may  control  more  than  half 
of  all  the  votes,  but  if  Prussia's  vote  falls  below  18, 
the  apportionment  of  votes  in  the  Reichsrat  will 
have  to  be  revised  whenever  the  Constitution  is 
amended.  States  which  have  less  than  half  a  mil- 
lion inhabitants  shall  be  granted  representation  only 
in  case  it  is  recognized  by  Imperial  Law  that  such 
representation  is  imperative  for  coercive  economic 
reasons. 

«These  provisions  shall  have  the  force  of  law 
three  years  after  the  constitution  of  the  Empire  takes 
effect.  In  the  interim  the  following  regulations  shall 
govern  the  organization  of  the  Reichsrat:  Each  state 
shall  have  at  least  one  vote,  the  larger  states  shall  be 
allowed  one  vote  for  every  million  inhabitants,  and 
a  remnant  equal  to  the  population  of  the  smallest  of 
the  constituent  states  shall  be  counted  as  a  full 
million. 

«If  German-Austria  joins  the  German  Empire, 
it  shall  receive  representation  in  the  Reichsrat  in 
proportion  to  its  population.  Until  that  time  it  shall 
participate  in  a  consultative  capacity. 

(.{Article  26.  The  Reichsrat  shall  have  power  to 
veto  legislation  passed  by  the  Reichstag.  The  veto 
must  be  pronounced  within  two  weeks  of  the  day 
when  the  bill  is  approved  by  the  Reichstag,  and  rea- 
sons must  be  specified. 

«In  case  a  bill  is  vetoed,  it  shall  be  brought  up 
for  reconsideration  by  the  Reichstag.  If  agreement 
between  the  Reichsrat  and  the  Reichstag  does  not 
result,  the  President  of  the  Empire  may  submit  the 
disputed  question  to  popular  vote  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  publish  the  law  in  the  Constitution  adopted 
by  the  Reichstag,  provided  the  bill  has  received,  in 
that  House,  the  majority  required  for  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

Fundamental  Rights  of  the  People 

« Article  30.  There  shall  be  complete  freedom 
of  religion  and  conscience.  No  one  shall  be  required 
to  make  known  his  religious  convictions.  The  au- 
thorities may  investigate  membership  in  a  religious 
society  insofar  as  rights  and  obligations  are  involved. 
The  en  joyment  of  civic  rights,  whether  local  or  na- 
tional, as  well  as  the  right  to  hold  otfice,  shall  in  no 
way  depend  upon  a  citizen's  religious  affiliations. 
The  unrestricted  pursuit  of  religious  preoccupations 
within  the  bounds  of  public  order  is  guaranteed. 
No  one  may  be  forced  to  unite  in  church  obser- 
vances, and  celebrations  of  civic  obligations  may  not 
be  violated  in  the  name  of  religious  freedom. 

«Artic!e  31.    Art  and  science  and  instruction 


therein  are  free.  Instruction  in  the  public  schools 
shall  be  gratuitous.  Adequate  public  facilities  shall 
be  provided  for  the  education  of  the  young  and  of 
the  nation  at  large.  The  schools  and  the  educational 
system  in  all  the  states  are  to  be  so  administered  that 
the  instruction  in  intermediate  and  higher  institu- 
tions is  based  upon  the  training  in  the  public  schools. 
Education  shall  be  under  governmental  surveillance. 

((Article  32.  Every  German  shall  have  complete 
freedom  to  express  himself  in  speech,  writing,  print, 
or  pictures,  insofar  as  constitutional  prohibitions  do 
not  prevent.  There  shall  be  no  censorship  and  es- 
pecially no  preliminary  scrutiny  of  the  drama  or  of 
moving  pictures.  The  protection  of  the  young  at  the 
moving  pictures  and  at  public  representations  shall 
remain  subject  to  legislative  regulation. 

((Article  W.  In  legislation  and  administration 
both  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  governments 
of  the  individual  states  shall  take  cognizance,  in  the 
foreign  speaking  parts  of  the  Empire,  of  the  racial 
peculiarities  and  especially  the  linguistic  limitations 
of  the  populations. 

((Article  55.  It  is  the  privilege  and,  upon  the 
motion  of  one  fifth  of  all  members,  the  duty  of  the 
Reichstag  to  appoint  investigating  committees.  The 
committees  shall  take  evidence  concerning  public 
affairs  to  whatever  extent  they  or  the  instigators  con- 
sider necessary.  All  law  courts  and  administrative 
authorities  are  bound  to  assist  these  committees  in 
gaining  evidence;  their  records  shall  be  produced 
upon  request. 

The  President 

((Article  72.  The  term  of  the  President  of  the 
Empire  is  to  last  seven  years.  Re-election  is  per- 
missible. Before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  the 
President  of  the  Empire  may  be  removed  from  of- 
I  fice  by  popular  vote  on  the  motion  of  the  Reichstag. 
The  resolution  of  the  Reichstag  requires  the  same 
number  of  votes  as  are  required  for  a  constitutional 
amendment.  The  purport  of  the  resolution  shall  be 
that  the  President  be  interrupted  in  the  exercise  of 
his  office.  The  negation  of  the  motion  by  popular 
vote  is  equivalent  to  a  re-election  and  entails  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Reichstag. 

Public  Service  Utilities 

((Article  86.  The  postal  and  telegraph  services, 
inclusive  of  telephone  systems,  are  under  the  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  and  direction  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment. Regulations  for  such  services  shall  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Imperial  Government  with  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  Reichsrat.  Authority  may  be  delegated 
to  the  Imperial  Minister  of  Posts. 

((Article  87.  The  Empire  shall  take  over  the 
management  of  postal  and  telegraph  services  in  Ba- 
varia and  Wurtemburg  and  shall  make  suitable  com- 
pensations. Until  the  transfer,  the  former  rights 
and  privileges  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg  remain 
in  force,  with  the  exception  that  postal  and  tele- 
graphic communication  with  neighboring  states  shall 
be  regulated  exclusively  by  the  Government  of  the 
Empire. 

((Article  88.  Postage  marks  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  Empire. 

((Article  89.  The  Imperial  Government  shall 
legislate  concerning  railways  in  so  far  as  interstate 
communications  and  the  national  defense  are  con- 
cerned. The  Imperial  Government  shall  publish, 
with  the  acquiescence  of  the  Reichsrat,  rulings  for 
the  conduct  of  railways,  trade  and  traffic. 

((Article  102.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Empire  to 
take  over  the  management  of  those  inland  water- 
wavs  used  for  traffic  throughout  the  Empire.  Com- 
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pensation  shall  be  made  for  the  transfer.  The  Im- 
perial Government  may,  in  the  interests  of  traffic 
throughout  the  Empire  or  of  defense,  make  a  law, 
even  though  it  be  in  conflict  with  the  law  of  con- 
stituent states  provided  it  is  not  detrimental  to  their 
sovereignty,  for  constructing  new  waterways  or  de- 
veloping those  already  constructed.  Such  legisla- 
tion must  not  impair  the  interests  of  land  or  water 
enterprises.  Care  must  be  taken  to  foster  them. 
The  states  of  the  federation  may  demand  that  the 
Imperial  Government  take  over  the  inland  water- 
ways which  form  part  of  the  system  in  which  are 
included  newly  constructed  or  developed  inland 
waterways,  if  the  economic  value  of  such  waterways 
is  considerably  impaired  by  the  new  construction. 

«The  administrative  authority  of  every  water 
course  shall  permit  connections  to  be  made  with 
other  internal  waterways  at  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
moter. The  same  obligation  shall  be  recognized 
with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  connections  be- 
tween inland  waterways  and  railways." 

CONSERVATIVE  OPINION 

In  the  debate  resulting  from  the  reading  of  the 
draft,  the  point  of  view  of  the  extreme  Right  was 
presented  by  Delbrueck,  a  member  of  the  German 
National  Volkspartei.  This  speech  is  a  defence  of 
the  old  regime  and  reveals  how  little  the  Right  has 
been  affected  by  the  results  of  the  World  War  and 
the  Revolution. 

«The  Majority  and  the  Government  have  con- 
tinually accused  us  recently  of  being  old  fashioned. 
But  in  politics  it  is  necessary  to  connect  one's  policy 
-with  the  past.  A  constitution  cannot  be  based  solely 
upon  abstract  ideas.  Whoever  loses  touch  with  the 
oast  will  soon  discover  that  he  has  built  upon  sand. 
'(<  Quite  right !  i  from  the  Right.)  Even  Deputy  Groe- 
ber  has  recognized  in  all  his  speeches  that  the  peace- 
ful course  of  democratic  development  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  Revolution.  We  too  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  democratic  monarchy,  as  it  existed  last  au- 
tumn, would  have  been  quite  adequate  for  the  reali- 
zation of  the  most  radical  ends  sought  by  the  Ex- 
tremists of  the  Left.  The  reform  might  have  been 
brought  about  without  the  expense  in  suffering, 
blood,  and  life,  and  without  the  loss  of  economic 
materiel,  which  the  Revolution  involved.  (<  Quite 
right !  > ) 

«Even  the  Imperial  incumbent  would  not  have 
been  an  obstacle.  (Disapproval  from  the  Left.)  No- 
bodv  realized  the  situation  more  clearly  than  the 
Kaiser.  (Denial  from  the  Left.)  Of  this  I  am  sure. 
(Affirmation  from  the  Right.)  The  Kaiser  clearly 
realized  the  situation.  He  had  firmly  resolved  upon 
all  the  results  which  must  ensue.  OHear!  Hear!) 
from  the  Right.)  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  take  care  that  the  German  people  should 
be  spared  such  disappointments  as  we  experienced 
after  the  War  for  Freedom  and  the  War  of  1848. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  high  sense  of  duty 
which  actuated  the  Kaiser;  he  did  what  he  thought 
was  his  duty.  (<•  Quite  true!)  from  the  Right.  Cries 
from  the  Left:  'When  the  Junkers  did  not  prevent 
it!)  ) 

«Since  the  requisite  changes  might  have  been 
brought  about  peacefully  as  a  development  from  the 
old  Constitution,  it  is  really  inadvisable  to  destroy 
that  Constitution  root  and  branch.  ((Quite  true!  > 
from  the  Right.)  The  author  of  the  original  pro- 
posal was  a  Democrat  and  an  advocate  of  national 
unity.  He  firmly  and  fearlessly  obeyed  his  convic- 
tions. But  he  not  only  encountered  the  opposition  of 


men  who  were  eager  to  maintain  a  powerful  Prussia, 
he  also  found  that  among  his  own  party-colleagues 
there  was  opposition  to  the  dissolution  and  destruc- 
tion of  Prussia.  Bismarck's  ideas  reasserted  their 
influence,  though  in  a  perverted  form,  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  States,  and  the  proposal  submitted  rep- 
resented a  reversion  to  Bismarck  in  other  respects 
also.  On  the  whole  it  must  be  said  that  while  the 
faults  of  the  old  system  survive,  the  really  valuable 
aspects  of  the  Bismarekian  ideal  are  disregarded  in 
the  document.    (<  Quite  true!)  from  the  Right.) 

(  The  proposal  is  a  law  for  the  final  dissolution 
of  the  German  Empire.  ((Very  good!)  from  the 
Bight.  Disturbance  on  the  Left.)  One  may  see  in 
every  word  spoken  by  the  author  how  difficult  it  was 
for  him  to  endorse  the  proposal  in  its  present  form 
and  I  do  not  envy  him  the  role  of  parent  to  such  an 
instrument.  (Much  enthusiasm  and  cries  of  (Very 
good!'  from  the  Right.)  In  the  very  first  article  it 
is  specified  that  the  national  colors  shall  be  changed 
from  black,  white,  and  red  to  black,  red.  and  gold. 
It  may  be  argued  that  the  flag  denotes  the  cargo. 
The  cargo  which  this  ship  is  to  carry  will  not,  per- 
haps, tally  exactly  with  the  celebrated  black,  white 
and  red.  *(  (Quite  true ! »  from  the  Right.)  However, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  re- 
tain the  old  colors  under  which  the  German  people 
were  united,  under  which  the  war  of  1870  brought 
them  fame,  the  colors  which  for  two  generations 
have  been  flown  with  honor  to  the  German  race. 
(Lively  approval  from  the  Right.)  Not  only  senti- 
ment but  also  practical  considerations  of  utility  ar- 
gue for  the  retention  of  the  colors :  black,  white,  and 
red. 

«In  judging  such  a  proposal  for  a  constitution, 
the  critic,  without  regard  for  his  partisan  affiliations, 
must  ask:  (Does  the  plan  fulfil  the  needs  of  the  situ- 
!  ation?     Does  it  provide  a  comprehensive  basis  for 
the  maintenance  and  development  of  the  Empire?  > 
These  two  questions  I  am  forced  to  answer  unhesi- 
tatingly in  the  negative.   (Lively  approval  from  the 
Right.)    Bismarck's  constitution  was  an  innovation 
If  Bismarck  succeeded  in  uniting  the  German  states 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  war  among  the  German 
I  brother  nations,  it  was  because  he  built  upon  the 
past  and  united  all  forces  for  a  common  purpos 
«The  superiority  of  Prussia  was  admitted  in 
I  Bismarck's  constitution  not  in  the  interests  of  Prus- 
I  sia  but  because  the  whole  Empire  could  be  more 
securely  held  together  through  a  Prussian  hegemony. 
The  identification  of  Prussia's  strength  with  th 
i  strength  of  the  Empire  prevented  the  emergence  of 
i  a  Prussian  particularism.   The  present  proposal  for 
i  a  constitution  does  away  with  the  Prussian  hege- 
mony but  at  the  same  time  it  assures  many  of  the 
old  states  their  old  special  privileges;  indee  ' 
strengthens  their  position  with  regard  to  the  an 
cases  in  which  the  superiority  and  peculiarities  of  J 
special  people  are  recognized.   The  work  achieved 
by  our  fortv  years  of  agitation  for  a  unified  German 
army  is  thusjeopardized.    (<  Very  true!  i  from  the 
Right.) 

«The  War,  however,  has  shown  that  all  the  Ger- 
|  man  peoples  are  equally  staunch.  (Approval  from 
!  the  Right)  For  purposes  of  strengthening  the  Em- 
pire, it  is  a  mistake  that  the  proposal  makes  consti- 
tutional amendments  difficult.  Even  constitutions 
must  be  capable  of  organic  development.  If  the  Con- 
stitution protects  individual  peoples  in  respect  to 
distilleries  and  breweries  ((Very  good!)  from  the 
Right),  the  ideal  of  Imperial  unity  is  not  thereby  ad- 
vanced. For  the  same  reason  it  is  a  mistake  that  the 
speaker  of  the  Reichsrat  has  no  vote  and  that  the 
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Imperial  Government  has  no  direct  influence  over 
the  administration  of  the  individual  states.  Parallel 
with  the  Reichstag  there  should  be  a  first  Chamber, 
but  one  of  a  different  composition  from  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  States. 

•  When  the  parties  of  the  Government  have  once 
adopted  the  parliamentary  system,  no  opposition 
within  their  ranks  will  again  be  heard  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Reichstag  will  become  less.  (  (Very 
true!'  Cheers  from  the  Government  benches.)  If 
the  Majority  party  hold  the  Government  responsi- 
ble, for  instance,  for  what  has  happened  in  the  last 
two  years,  why  did  they  not  make  use  of  their  own 
power?  Any  minister  whom  the  majority  did  not 
approve  might  have  been  expelled.  If  the  former 
Reichstag  did  not  use  its  power,  only  the  policy  of 
the  parties  was  responsible.  (Lively  approval  from 
the  Right.)  A  first  Chamber,  composed  half  of  dele- 
gates to  be  nominated,  the  other  half  of  representa- 
tives chosen  from  the  professions,  would  weaken  the 
particularist  tendencies,  for  economic  life  will  al- 
ways be  a  force  for  unity  in  the  Empire.  (Applause.) 

«This  problem,  too,  which  I  shall  only  mention, 
will  be  examined  more  narrowly  by  the  commission. 
It  is  not  quite  clear  in  the  proposal  whether  the  Im- 
perial Ministry  is  to  act  as  a  college  in  the  future. 
Without  telling  tales  out  of  school,  I  can  bear  wit- 
ness from  my  own  experience  that  the  lack  of  a  col- 
legiate organization  of  the  Imperial  Government  has 
been  felt  in  a  disturbing  degree.  ( (Hea*!  Hear!)) 
The  Secretaries  of  State  who  direct  the  enormous 
departments  of  the  present  day  must  share  the  re- 
sponsibility with  the  Chancellor;  otherwise  it  would 
take  months  to  adjust  differences.  A  collegiate  Min- 
istry is  the  first  requisite  for  a  smooth-running  Im- 
perial Government.  ( (Quite  true!) )  In  such  a  sys- 
tem, the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  can  outline  the 
policy  and  all  differences  can  be  adjusted  within 
forty-eight  hours. 

«The  proposed  Constitution  is  considerably 
longer  than  Rismarck's.  Prussia  has  done  right  in 
protecting-herself  for  the  sake  of  the  Empire  against 
dismemberment.  On  the  other  hand,  many  small 
states  are  right  in  asking  to  be  permitted  to  unite  as 
valid  political  units.  An  appropriate  solution  of 
this  difficulty  must  unquestionably  be  found.  The 
figure  selected  as  the  unit  of  population  to  deter- 
mine the  establishment  of  new  states  seems  much 
too  low.  A  state  of  one  or  two  million  inhabitants 
has  no  claim  to  autonomy.  That  has  become  appar- 
ent in  the  case  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

«In  view  of  the  existing  situation,  it  is  very  sur- 
prising that  nothing  is  said  about  the  relationship  of 
Church  and  State.  ...  My  political  colleagues 
and  I  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  well  seri- 
ously to  contemplate  certain  fundamental  principles 
of  government,  appropriate  to  completely  changed 
conditions,  which  must  be  respected  by  the  states  of 
Hie  federation  and  by  the  parliament.  I  would  re- 
gard as  such,  a  provision  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Church  in  its  character  as  a  legitimate,  public  cor- 
poration, a  provision  affirming  the  freedom  of  the 
Church  and  assuring  the  maintenance  of  religious 
instruction  as  an  integral  and  special  part  of  the 
educational  system.  This  should  have  been  speci- 
fied in  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire.  Here  I  speak 
on  my  own  authority,  indeed,  and  not  as  a  represen- 
tative of  my  colleagues. 

(d  also  remark  the  absence  of  a  distinct  defini- 
tion of  the  relations  between  officials,  especially  as 
regards  their  rights.  ( (Very  true!) )  I  repeat  what 
I  said'in  the  beginning:  the  proposed  constitution  is 
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not  a  comprehensive  guarantee  for  the  cohesion  of 
the  Empire;  yet  all  the  securities  which  Rismarck 
thought  necessary  have  been  abandoned.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether,  at  this  stormy  time,  at  this  period 
of  profound  depression,  we  have  the  energy  and  re- 
silience necessary  for  making  a  constitution  which 
will  ensure  the  reconstruction,  development,  and 
future  greatness  of  a  whole  people.  Rut  we  are  as- 
sembled for  that  purpose  and  we  must  make  an  ef- 
fort. We  are  constrained,  moreover,  to  do  our  best 
to  make  of  this  Constitution  a  useful  instrument  for 
the  future  government  and  administration  of  our 
Empire.  In  the  last  analysis,  our  success  in  this  en- 
deavor will  depend  on  the  modifications  which  the 
proposal  receives  in  the  two  revisions.   ( (Rravob  ) 

«In  our  estimation  the  proposals  as  outlined  are 
possessed  of  too  little  power  to  cope  with  the  mili- 
tary situation,  the  question  of  railroads  and  the  re- 
lationship of  Church  and  School.  The  last  clause  of 
the  outline  is  the  worst  feature  of  it — the  reserve 
privileges  of  the  confederacy.  We  hope,  however, 
to  be  able  to  accomplish  our  mighty  task.  The  diffi- 
culties are  indeed  great,  because  Prussia  is,  in  many 
respects,  too  large  to  carry  through  a  decentraliza- 
tion. The  great  <Kultur>  task  of  Prussia  must  not 
be  abandoned.  The  provinces  are  no  more  desirous 
of  a  social  democratic  guardianship  today  than  they 
were  of  a  Rerlin  management  yesterday — they  de- 
sire to  be  their  own  masters. 

«That  is  indeed  much,  but  it  is  not  all.  More 
might  have  been  accomplished  had  this  assembly 
convened  earlier.  Rismarck  never  accepted  all  that 
he  might  come  into  possession  of,  but  only  that  which 
he  was  able  to  retain.  A  (mailed  fist)  policy  is  not 
advisable  in  these  days.  The  puny  creation  of  Ger- 
man politics  shall  soon  be  swallowed  up  through 
financial  necessity.  We  implicitly  trust  that  the  Ger- 
man people  will  remain  inseparable.  Common  suf- 
fering will  do  more  toward  bringing  the  German 
people  together  than  the  past  fifty  years  of  pros- 
perity, during  which  time  so  many  valuable  oppor- 
tunities have  been  neglected.))  (Applause  from  the 
Democrats.) 

DEUTSCHE  VOLKSPARTEI  (DR.  HEINZE) 

((Contrary  to  those  who  would  place  the  entire 
blame  for  our  collapse  upon  our  former  constitution 
and  our  former  condition,  I  maintain  that  without 
the  firm  hold  which  the  former  constitution  granted 
to  us,  we  should  never  have  been  able  to  withstand 
for  four  years,  the  assaults  of  a  world  of  enemies. 
( (Quite  true!)  from  the  Right.)  No  state,  similarly 
placed,  could  have  accomplished  what  we  have  done. 
(Applause  from  the  Right.)  It  is  but  a  matter  of 
course  that  in  our  reconstruction  we  should  adopt 
other  measures  than  those  followed  by  Rismarck. 
Rut  the  outline  as  it  lies  before  us  at  the  present  time, 
is  deplorably  lacking  in  all  the  clearness  and  judg- 
ment of  Rismarckian  policies. 

(dt  ignores  the  one  question  of  the  relation  of 
Prussia  to  the  Empire  which  is  indeed  the  cardinal 
question  of  our  internal  political  life.  As  the  ques- 
tion now  stands,  my  fellow  partisans  positively  op- 
pose the  dismemberment  of  Prussia.  (Applause 
from  the  Right.)  We  find  the  same  vagueness  in  the 
question  of  the  relationship  between  the  Empire  and 
the  individual  state.  .  .  .  Just  where  German 
power  shall  lie  in  the  future  is  vague  and  indistinct 
and  this  constitutes  the  vital  weakness  in  the  pro- 
posed draft.  The  Rismarckian  solution,  which  ad- 
vocates the  preponderance  of  Prussian  power,  is 
naturally  no  longer  possible.  A  Prussian  democratic 
republic  can  not  easily  step  into  the  shoes  of  a  Prus- 
sian monarchy.   ( <  Quite  true !  > ) 
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« Therefore,  we  must  establish  within  the  Em- 
pire a  powerful  central  government.  Above  all,  mil- 
itary and  commercial  regulations  must  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Empire. 

«We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  German  Con- 
stitution must  be  reconstructed  upon  the  principle 
of  Confederation.  The  federal  states  must  be  able 
both  to  develop,  freely  and  independently,  their  own 
characteristics,  and  eventually  to  establish  their  own 
parliamentary  bodies.  It  is  further  necessary  to 
draw  a  fast  line  of  demarcation  between  the  finances 
of  the  Empire  and  those  of  the  individual  states. 

«It  is  also  our  desire  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Empire  should  be  exercised  over  church  and  relig- 
ion— not  only  over  individual  religious  affairs  but  j 
over  the  community  interests  of  the  church  as  well. 
There  is  need  of  this,  for  we  have  seen  that  certain 
states  have  been  able  to  create  in  their  governments 
and  parliaments  a  one-sided  attitude  toward  relig- 
ious tendencies.  We  must  above  all  avoid  this,  in  j 
order  that  these  important  questions  may  have  a 
uniform  equality  before  the  laws  of  the  Empire.  We 
also  desire  the  recognition  of  the  church  as  a  legally 
constituted  public  corporation,  the  surety  of  its  prop- 
erty, the  regulation  of  tax  levying  upon  this  property 
and  the  assurance  of  religious  holidays. 

« We  must  consider  thoughtfully  the  partition  of 
Prussia.  Boundaries  may  change,  but  if  large  sec- 
tions become  detached  we  are  not  sure  but  that  they 
may  endeavor  to  free  themselves  from  the  Empire. 
{  (Quite  true!)  from  the  Right.)  In  this  manner  cer- 
tain portions  might  easily  come  under  British  and 
French  influence;  in  the  East,  the  Slavic  danger 
threatens.  The  great  tasks  of  spreading  cKulturo 
must  remain  with  the  individual  state.  Who  shall 
support  the  great  educational  establishment  in  Ber- 
lin if  Prussia  be  divided  into  a  series  of  individual 
states'?  (Call  from  the  Left:  (The  Empire!)  )  To  be 
sure,  the  position  of  the  Imperial  President  is  threat- 
ened by  the  President  of  Prussia,  but  perhaps  Prus- 
sia would  make  her  own  President  subservient  to 
the  President  of  the  Empire. 

«We  are  proud  of  the  German  past,  and  we  are 
indebted  to  the  German  Imperial  Crown  for  the  po- 
sition that  the  Empire  enjoys  today.  (Applause  from 
the  Right;  laughs  from  the  Left.)  The  office  of  the 
new  Imperial  chief  is  an  exalted  office,  and  the  ad- 
missibility of  impeachment  claims  is  a  slur  upon  the 
dignity  of  this  office.  (Contradiction  from  the  Left.) 
Also  it  is  not  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  his  office 
to  make  the  President  answerable  for  petty  misde- 
meanors. ( (Quite  true !)  from  the  Right.)  We  agree 
that  the  Imperial  President  must  be  a  natural  born 
German;  a  ten-year  citizenship  will  not  suffice 
((  Quite  correct !  >)  We  will  stick  to  the  colors,  black, 
white  and  red,  for  we  have  had  but  little  prosperity 
under  the  black,  red  and  gold  colors.  Something  of 
that  same  spirit  which  has  made  us  great  shall  ac- 
company us  through  the  adjustment  of  these  consti- 
tutional'difficulties. »    (Applause  from  the  Right.) 

THE  CENTRUM 

The  point  of  view  of  the  Centrum  respecting  the 
new  Constitution  is  set  forth  in  the  speech  of  Dr. 
Spahn,  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  March  1.  Dr.  Spahn 
recognizes  that  the  constitution  as  submitted  to  the 
Assembly  is  necessarily  a  compromise.  He  finds  the 
greatest  questions  to  be  that  of  particularism,  rela- 
tion of  Church  and  State  and  the  disintegration  of 
Prussia. 

He  says  in  part:  «It  appears  that  through  the 
course  of  centuries,  unity  and  power  have  been 


greatly  fostered  by  the  dignity  and  renown  of  tin 
Empire  abroad  and  by  the  uninterrupted  internal 
development  of  the  German  people.  It  seemed  that 
Imperial  unity  was  thoroughly  secured  by  ;i  strong 
army  and  a  navy  upon  the  masts  of  whose  ships 
floated  the  red,  white,  and  black  flag.  The  people 
prayed  to  the  eternal  God  for  blessings  upon  the 
Kaiser  and  his  household. 

«Then  came  the  war  and  Windthorst's  hope  that 
the  energy  of  the  German  Princes  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  German  people  would  triumph  over  all 
barriers  and  would  preserve  the  German  Empire 
against  all  dangers  from  without  or  from  within. 
After  fifty-two  months  of  war,  revolution  came  upon 
us.  The  Imperial  dream  of  the  German  people  was 
broken.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  no  enemy 
foot  had  touched  German  soil,  but  now  as  the  result 
of  the  armistice  the  enemy  occupies  each  side  of  the 
Rhine.    .    .  . 

«When  today  we  stand  face  to  face  with  the  task 
of  creating  a  new  Constitution,  certainly  the  most 
important  question  is  whether  the  Empire  shall  be 
a  single  state  or  a  group  of  federal  states.  Terri- 
torially, ethnographically  and  culturally,  the  Repub- 
lic like  the  German  Empire  must  be  a  federal  state. 
The  draft  of  the  Constitution  accepts  this  point  of 
view.  It  contemplates  the  union  of  German-Austria 
with  the  German  Empire.  German-Austria  belongs 
historically  and  nationally  to  the  German  Empire. 
.  .  .  If  German-Austria  becomes  a  part  of  the 
German  Empire,  then  at  least  (a  single  canopy  will 
shelter  all  German  peoples.)  » 

Dr.  Spahn  then  considers  the  question  of  Prus- 
sia. He  finds  a  very  serious  constitutional  question 
in  the  fact  that  Prussia,  a  state  of  40,000,000  inhabit- 
ants, must  sink  itself  into  an  Empire  of  70,000,000 
people.  He  realizes  that  Prussia  has  conflicting  in- 
terests within,  that  ((Prussia  is  not  a  state  consisting 
of  a  population  from  a  common  stem.  Prussia  is 
great  and  remains  united  because  of  her  political 
organization,  her  commercial  relationships,  her  mil- 
itary and  administrative  organization.))  He  points 
out  that  many  of  the  small  states  which  are  now 
members  of  Prussia  have  expressed  their  desire  to 
I  develop  as  independent  states  and  this  question  must 
I  be  seriously  considered  by  the  National  Assembly: 
«The  question  of  dividing  Prussia  into  two  or  three 
parts  demands  the  closest  investigation  and  consid- 
eration, not  only  because  of  the  interest  of  the  Em- 
|  pire  but  in  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  themselves. 
...  It  would  be  a  tragic  fate  if  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Empire  should  be  hindered  by  the  Prus- 
|  sian  question.).  Dr.  Spahn  then  points  out  that  the 
individual  state  must  be  permitted  still  to  maintain 
its  peculiar  institutions  and  must  be  permitted  to  de- 
velop commercially  and  culturally  along  lines  which 
best  serve  its  own  interests. 

«The  new  order  must  be  democratic  and  it  must 
I  be  expressive  of  the  social  and  Christian  character  of 
the  German  people.    Only  upon  such  fundamental 
principles  can  the  Empire  be  constructed  as  a  peo- 
;  pie's  state.   .   .   .  The  draft  constitution  declares  all 
i  Germans  to  be  equal.))    As  was  to  be  expected  from 
j  a  representative  of  the  Centerist  group,  Dr.  Spahn 
|  opposes  the  complete  separation  of  church  and  state 
and  the  secularizing  of  schools.    He  says:  ((The  re- 
lation of  the  Catholic  churches  throughout  the  entire 
world  on  questions  of  the  juris  canonici  is  the  same. 
Anything  antagonistic  to  this  principle  in  our  consti- 
tution we  must  stoutly  oppose.   In  questions  of  con- 
science we  must  strongly  maintain  our  independence 
from  state  influence.    .    .  .» 
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THE  GERMAN  DEMOCRATS  (DEPUTY  KOCH) 

«The  evils  of  the  time  are  not  to  be  remedied  by 
a  new  constitution.  The  Constitution,  however,  is  to 
be  the  safe  and  sound  basis  of  a  new  order  in  the 
Empire.  In  histories  which  are  colored  by  the  Prus-  j 
sian  influence,  we  have  always  been  taught  that 
everything  which  was  sought  in  1848  was  vain.  To- 
day we  see  that  a  straight  line  runs  from  1848  to 
1918.  The  Constitution  which  Bismarck  wrote  was 
not  ideal;  it  was  practicable.  Deputy  Delbrueck  is 
right:  for  such  a  structure  strong  cohesive  elements 
were  required.  The  building  must  hold  together 
when  the  strongest  tie  of  all,  Bismarck,  is  no  more. 
Today  Herr  Delbrueck  arises  and  points  out  to  us 
the  way  which  he  and  his  friends  had  to  follow. 
((Quite  true!)  from  the  Democrats.)  Today  we  see 
a  fullness  of  wisdom  which  has  long  failed  to  be  ap- 
parent because  the  pressure  of  the  Prussian  reaction 
was  too  strong.  (Lively  approval  from  the  Major- 
ity.) 

«Not  all  the  building-stones  placed  by  Bismarck 
are  lost.  The  first  and  most  important  stone  is  the 
unity  of  the  Empire.  We  should  pause  a  while,  in 
the  midst  of  our  agony,  to  rejoice  that  the  hard-won 
gain,  a  unified  Empire,  which  the  founder  of  our 
nation  won  after  a  victorious  war,  has  not  been  lost 
after  our  defeat.  (Applause.)  And  another  cause 
for  joy  is  that  the  unity  of  the  Empire  is  to  be  de- 
veloped by  the  annexation  of  German-Austria.  (Ap- 
plause.) The  second  foundation-stone  on  which  our 
new  Empire  is  to  be  built  is  the  principle  of  democ- 
racy. The  peoples  of  the  West  submitted  them- 
selves, in  contradiction  to  all  expectation,  to  leaders  j 
whom  they  had  elected. 

«And  who  has  borne  the  responsibility  in  our 
nation?  The  chancellors  came  and  went  and  no  one 
knew  whose  confidence  they  held.  And  the  Reich- 
stag? It  is  not  my  duty  to  defend  what  the  former 
Reichstag  did,  but  it  was  not  in  a  situation  during 
the  war  to  do  any  valuable  service,  because  the  High 
Command  and  its  faction  always  were  able  to  oppose 
its  will.  (Energetic  applause  from  the  Majority. 
Disturbance  and  contradiction  from  the  Right. 
Voice  from  the  Left:  (They  don't  like  that?. )  We 
may  learn  from  the  events  of  the  war  that  a  people 
held  in  tutelage  shakes  off  the  yoke  in  the  moment 
of  danger  while  a  free  people  submits  itself  willingly 
to  leaders  it  has  elected.  Who  but  such  leaders 
would  be  able  to  help  our  nation?  According  to  the 
democratic  principle  it  is  the  Government's  duty  to 
express  the  will  of  the  people  as  opposed  to  the  will 
of  the  minority.  We  will  support  the  Government 
in  such  a  course  for  the  Democracy  should  not  be 
weak  but  strong.  (Applause.) 

«We  know  no  better  form  of  expression  for  de- 
mocracy than  parliamentarianism.  (Cry  from  the 
Right:  '(Protective  economy!')  We  had  protective 
economy  under  the  former  Government.  (Cry 
from  the  Right:  -That  is  a  misstatement  of  facts.)  ) 
I  have,  in  truth,  seen  a  few  country  lawyers  among 
the  Government  barristers,  but  the  great  majority  of 
these  officials  were  chosen  from  a  single  class  in  so- 
ciety.  (Lively  approval  from  the  Majority.)  A  mod- 
ern government  can  act  effectively  only  if  it  is  sup- 
ported by  a  strong  parliamentary  majority. 

<«The  gentlemen  of  the  Opposition  are  playing 
an  admirable  role,  in  sooth,  in  this  most  difficult 
period  of  the  nation's  history.  They  have  quickly 
learned  to  change  themselves  to  a  non-responsible 
and  irresponsible  opposition.  (Disturbance  on  the 
Right.  Lively  approval  from  the  Majority.  Deputy 
Stresemann:'  (Such  words  are  not  in  accordance 


with  the  dignity  of  the  assembly.) )  You  have  no 
right  to  say  that!  (Lively  applause  from  the  Ma- 
jority.) 

«One  old  building-stone  we  have  not  been  able 
to  use  in  the  new  building,  the  Monarchy.  It  might 
have  been  allowed  to  stay  if  opportune  attention  had 
been  paid  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  Once  the  tree 
has  been  uprooted,  it  cannot  be  restored.  (Cries 
from  the  Right.)  I  know  that  the  extremists  of  the 
Right  seriously  consider  a  restoration  and  that  other 
adherents  of  the  Right  are  playing  with  the  thought. 
(Loud  cries  from  the  Volkspartei:  (Playing?  We 
are  in  dead  earnest.) )  Parties  which  are  called  at 
this  moment  to  guard  against  civil  war,  as  our  party 
and  the  Centrum  are,  cannot  play  with  this  notion. 
(Renewed  cries  from  the  Right:  (We  are  not  play- 
ing.. Cries  from  the  Left:  (You  are  playing  a  very 
dangerous  game.'  )  .  • 

aWe  do  not  wish  to  allow  the  President  of  the 
Empire  to  become  Vl  figurehead.  We  need  no  empty 
sham.  It  will  be  our  care  to  substitute  German  words 
for  the  term  President,  and  similar  words.  The 
President  is  to  be  in  the  position  of  a  high  warder 
and  in  times  of  danger  he  wall  adjust  conflicts  ot 
opinion.  For  this  reason  we  wish  him  to  be  elected 
by  the  whole  people.   To  him  we  entrust  the  fate  ot 

officialdom.  .  , 

«With  the  exception  of  the  few  political  officials, 
officials  will  not  be  required  to  direct  the  policy  of 
the  Government.  There  has  been  little  putting  of 
new  wine  into  old  bottles.  The  great  social  ideas  ot 
our  time  might  have  been  more  forcefully  empha- 
sized by  the  project  of  law.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
give  more  prominence  in  the  revision  to  the  idea  ot 
the  unity  of  the  Empire.  Questions  cannot  be  solved 
with  such  (Open  Sesames,  as  (Unity)  and  (Federal- 
ism .  The  separation  of  power  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Empire  and  that  of  the  individual 
states,  is  possible  only  to  this  extent:  that  throughout 
the  Empire  legislation  and  administration  shall  re- 
main under  the  surveillance  of  the  Empire,  while 
everything  pertaining  to  the  individual  development 
and  private  business  of  the  state  may  be  left  to  the 
autonomous  governments... 

THE  SOCIAL  DEMOCRATS  (DEPUTY  FISCHER) 

The  point  of  view  of  the  Social  Democrats  con- 
cerning the  new  Constitution  is  set  forth  by  Deputy 
Fischer  Much  of  the  Constitution  is  considered  by 
him  as  admirable,  but  such  compromises  have  been 
made  with  the  Parties  of  the  Right  that  he  feels  sut- 
ficient  attention  has  not  been  given  to  the  questions 
of  socialization  of  public  utilities,  industries,  educa- 
tional institutions,  etc.  Moreover,  Deputy  Fischer  is 
dissatisfied  because  the  imperial  idea  still  persists  in 
this  proposed  constitution. 

«We  wish  to  create  a  new  Germany  upon  the 
broad  foundations  of  freedom,  right  and  justice  a 
new  Germanv  that  has  nothing  in  common  with  he 
old  German  Empire.  The  old  empire  was  founded 
upon  blood  and  iron;  in  blood  and  force  it  endured 
l  or  fifty  years  before  its  collapse.  Force  and  oppres- 
I  sion  characterized  its  entire  history.  ((.Quite  true!  > 
from  the  Social  Democrats.  Hisses  and  strong  op- 
position from  the  Right.)  From  beginning  to  em 
there  was  a  deep  chasm  between  foment  and 
governed.  Crumbling  and  decadent  within,  it  stood 
in  the  glamor  of  its  armaments  a  menace  to  the  out- 
side world  until  it  collapsed  under  the  storm  and 
stress  of  world-war  and  revolution. 
'  «Now  a  new  Germany  shall  come  into  existence, 
which  shall  stand  on  a  plane  of  equality  with  the 
other  peoples  of  Europe.  We  Social  Democrats  have 
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an  especial  desire  to  fill  this  new  nation  with  the 
spirit  of  Socialism  and  social  reform.  Unfortunately 
but  little  of  this  spirit  appears  in  the  proposed  Con- 
stitution. ((Quite  true!,  from  the  Social  Demo- 
crats.) The  sound  of  the  word  Empire  (Reich)  is 
still  offensive.  In  place  of  the  phrase  Constitution 
of  the  Empire  we  wish  to  substitute  Constitution  of 
the  German  Republic.  As  Social  Democrats  we  are 
partisans  of  the  United  States  of  Germany. 

«Much  which  some  people  have  been  pleased  to 
call  peculiarities  of  our  individual  states  is  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  a  cloak  beneath  which  to  conceal 
the  most  narrow-minded  particularism.  Naturally 
since  we  have  lived  to  see  the  independent  revolu- 
tionists and  Spartacists  as  standard  bearers  of  Ra- 
varian  particularism,  we  are  inclined  to  view  some- 
what more  mildly  the  dyed-in-the-wool  particular- 
ist.  (Merriment.)  To  us  the  idea  of  national  unity 
appears  fundamental,  and  we  desire  that  in  every 
way  possible  the  step  away  from  particularism  to- 
ward a  unified  German  state  shall  be  definite.  (Ap- 
plause from  the  Social  Democrats.) 

«Our  final  opinion  concerning  the  Reichsrat  we 
shall  hold  in  reserve  until  the  authority  of  that  body 
is  definitely  defined.  Also  my  fraction  refuses  for 
the  present  to  take  a  definite  position  concerning  the 
Imperial  President.  Many  of  the  prerogatives  in- 
vested in  him  appear  to  us  Vague.  It  is  true  the  pres- 
ent Imperial  President  gives  us  sufficient  guarantees 
against  some  abuses;  but  already  we  hear  on  every 
side  snobbish  talk  about  Lord  High  Chancellors, 
and  other  such  monarchical  appendages.  There  is 
also  lacking  in  the  Constitution  a  clause  such  as  that  ! 
in  the  French  Constitution  by  which  the  members  of 
the  family  formerly  occupying  the  throne  are  made 
ineligible  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic.  ( (Very 
true!,  from  the  Social  Democrats.)  Social  Democ- 
racy is  opposed  also  to  the  election  of  Presidents  in 
the  individual  states.  To  us  it  appears  ridiculous 
that  in  the  place  of  twenty-two  monarchs  as  many 
presidents  should  be  elected  in  these  states.  (  (Quite 
true!)  from  the  Social  Democrats.) 

«We  regret  that  the  proposed  Constitution  does 
not  bear  the  stamp  of  finality.   It  seems  rather  to  be 
a  compromise  between  the  claims  of  the  nationalists 
and  those  of  the  individualists.   Moreover,  many  of 
the  points  are  vague.  For  example,  an  expropriation 
can  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  a  claim  for  dam- 
ages.  From  our  point  of  view,  this  is  too  indefinite. 
Are  we  to  understand  by  this  that  the  socialization 
of  municipal  works,  which  is  a  question  of  the  very 
near  future,  indeed  of  the  very  next  month,  shall  be 
postponed  until  a  claim  for  damages  can  be  brought 
against  those  who  meantime  will  profit  from  these 
industries?    Shall  the  charitable  donations  for  the 
Arenberg  Tiel  Winckler,  etc.,  be  perpetuated?  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Socialists,  that  is  merely 
socializing  in  the  interest  of  capitalism.  ("Quite 
true!)  from  the  Social  Democrats.) 

((Certainly  among  those  things  which  fall  under 
tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  Empire  is  the  question  of  la- 
bor. Rut  the  members  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  desire  that  the  relations  of  labor  to  the  Em- 
pire shall  be  regulated  by  the  Imperial  Government. 
Furthermore  the  draft  fails  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  protection  for  children.  The  organized  la- 
boring class  has  come  to  be  a  political  and  economic 
factor  which  demands  the  recognition  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  political  functions  of  the  Workingmen's 
and  Soldiers'  Councils,  it  is  true,  have  come  to  an 
end,  but  in  the  realm  of  economic  life  these  councils 
still  live  and  can  still  play  a  significant  part  in  many 


ways.  .  .  .  The  hope  that  finally  railroads  and 
waterways  shall  be  under  the  control  of  tbe  Empire 
receives  now  a  bitter  disappointment.  Prejudicial 
to  economic  development  of  the  Empire,  particular- 
ism has  seemed  to  win  a  victory. 

((The  centuries  of  effort  of  the  people  directed 
toward  making  school  administration  ;i  national 
function  have  alas  been  expended  to  no  purpose.  If 
an  individual  state  so  desires,  it  can  still  collect 
school  fees.    Furthermore,  the  ideal  of  a  uniform 
school  has  not  been  reached,  and  the  state  control 
of  schools  may  be  broken  down  through  the  influ- 
ence of  private  schools.    It  should  be  a  task  of  tin 
Government  to  concern  itself  with  matters  of  educa- 
tion in  keeping  with  the  tendencies  of  the  new  times. 
The  Reichsrat  must  commit  itself  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  regards  this  task  as  a  part  of  the  constitutional 
labors.    ((Quite  true!)   from  the  Socialists.)  We 
hope  that  the  constitutional  work  will  be  carried  out 
in  the  spirit  of  the  old  words  of  Goethe;  a  free  people 
in  a  free  territory.)).  (Lively  applause  from  the  So- 
cial Democratic  Party.) 

THE  INDEPENDENT  SOCIALISTS  (DR.  COHn) 

«The  constitutional  task  is  not  a  matter  of  ar- 
riving at  personal  objectives.  It  is  only  a  means  of 
assisting  the  Revolution  to  a  complete  victory.  We 
cannot  refer  to  the  (Paulskirche,)  for  the  differences 
between  that  time  and  this  are  many  and  varied. 
At  Frankfurt-am-Main  in  1848,  the  bourgeois  intelli- 
gence was  arrayed  upon  the  side  of  the  Revolution. 
Todav,  however,  in  Weimar,  the  bourgeois  bend 
every  effort  toward  effacing  all  traces  of  the  hated 
Revolution.  The  draft  is  but  imperfectly  drawn  up ; 
not  once  does  it  refer  to  the  gratuity  of  public  in- 
struction. Also  the  complete  separation  of  church 
and  state  and  the  secularity  of  united  scholastic  mat- 
ters is  not  touched  upon.  I  miss  too  the  allusion  to 
socialization.  Thev  are  not  through  with  socializa- 
tion, however!  (  (Quite  true!,  from  the  Independent 
Socialists.)  The  entire  people  is  possessed  of  the 
thought:  Each  for  all  and  all  for  each!  We  desire 
an  actual  unified  state.  All  special  privileges  ot 
states  and  peoples  must  fall. 

«Now  the  moment  has  arrived  to  subdue  the  in- 
ner Alsace  and  make  good  the  injustice  of  1866.  The 
Imperial  President  must  be  bound  to  make  each 
year  a  comprehensive  report  of  the  situation  in  the 
Empire.  (Calls  of  a  <  throne  speech.  »)  In  the  United 
States  this  is  called  the  message  to  congress.  The 
office  of  the  Imperial  Minister  should  be  defined. 
The  right  of  interpellation,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns 
individual  representatives,  must  be  determined,  as 
well  as  measures  to  meet  the  confused  mass  of  police 
enactments.  We  also  desire  the  election  of  judges 
bv  the  people. 

((The  foreign-speaking  peoples  must  be  protect- 
ed under  the  Constitution.  There  is  also  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  national  minority  right  of  the 
Jews  should  not  be  laid  down  in  the  Constitution 
(Laughs.)  If  the  Constitution  grants  us  the  means 
whereby  the  sentiment  of  Socialism  is  deepened  in 
the  people,  then  we  have  indeed  achieved  something 
of  which  our  grandchildren  may  be  proud. »  (Ap- 
plause of  the  Independent  Socialists.) 

The  Storv  of  Our  Armistice  Offers 
(Frankfurter  Zeitung,  March  4) :  ((General  Lnd- 
endorff  recently  granted  a  public  interview  on  the 
origin  of  the  German  armistice  tenders  of  October. 
1918.  The  acknowledgement  by  the  General  thai 
he  in  the  late  summer  of  1918,  bent  every  effort 
toward  a  conclusion  of  peace,  is  of  great  importance. 
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The  fact  is  thereby  firmly  established  that  it  was 
the  High  Command  itself  that  took  the  initiative  in 
our  overtures  of  peace.  Three  phases  of  the  situa- 
tion are  apparently  brought  to  light  by  the  story: 

«1.  During  the  latter  part  of  September  and  the 
first  days  of  October,  General  Ludendorff  continu- 
ally urged  an  offering  of  peace.  <One  should  not 
await  the  establishment  of  a  new  government.  To- 
day our  troops  still  hold,  but  a  break-through  may 
occur  at  any  moment.)  (At  Ludendorff 's  order  the 
foregoing  telegram,  was  sent  to  the  legation  council- 
lors von  Griinan  and  von  Lersner  from  Great  Gen- 
eral Headquarters  on  October  1).  "General  Luden- 
dorff has  declared  to  me  that  our  offer  must  pro- 
ceed from  Berlin  immediately  to  Washington.  The 
Army  cannot  wait  forty-eight  hours  longer;  he  in- 
structs that  everything  be  done  to  speed  this  mes- 
sage.) (Telegram  of  legation  councillor  von  Lers- 
ner on  the  same  day).  The  attempt  of  Prince  Max 
to  publish  the  peace  offer  in  connection  with  the 
armistice  tender  is  well  known. 

«2.  On  October  17,  General  Ludendorff  came  to 
the  following  decision  in  a  cabinet  session:  The 
German  Front  has  held  better  than  he  prophesied 
two  weeks  previously.  If  more  reserves  are  placed 
at  his  disposal  the  war  can  continue.  He  has  every 
confidence  in  his  soldiers'  morale  but  he  is  unable 
to  guarantee  bettered  military  and  political  condi- 


tions as  the  result  of  continued  war.  The  political 
leaders  looked  upon  a  continuance  of  war  as  a  haz- 
ardous game.  The  reserve  force  in  view  was  quanti- 
tatively and  qualitatively  insufficient.  In  spite  of 
heroic  individual  accomplishments,  the  technical 
and  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy  on  the 
Western  Front,  being  augmented  daily,  was  not  to 
be  sneered  at.  It  was  certain  that  misery  and  de- 
struction would  spread  in  northern  France  and  Bel- 
gium and  later  would  also  enter  our  own  land.  For 
that  reason  the  political  leaders  did  not  cease  nego- 
tiations with  Washington,  but  treated  further  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Wilsonian  Points. 

«3.  The  third  chapter  appeared  when  Marshal 
Foch  handed  over  his  armistice  conditions.  These 
transcended  all  expected  measures;  in  spite  of  this, 
however,  Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg  advised 
the  political  leaders  to  subscribe  to  them,  even 
though  no  modification  might  be  possible.  It  is  to 
this  that  Imperial  Minister  Erzberger  referred  in  the 
report  of  November  10,  read  aloud  at  the  National 
Assembly.  However,  knowledge  of  defeat  had 
gradually  brought  about  the  disorganization  of  the 
Army. 

«In  conclusion  we  might  say  that  the  demands 
of  the  armistice  were  heavy,  yet  even  more  oppres- 
sive was  the  subscribing  to  them.  They  were  re- 
quested and  approved  by  the  High  Command  itself, 
which  was  politically  necessary  as  a  consequence  oi 
our  military  condition.)) 
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ENEMY  PRESS— GERMAN 


An  Interview  With  General  Ludendorff 

(Krenz  Zeitung,  February  27):  «A  representa- 
tive of  the  (  Telegraph  Union  >  had  an  opportunity 
to-day  for  an  interview  with  General  Ludendorff, 
which  is  reported  to  us  as  follows: 

«Berlin,  February  26. 

« (  I  am  continually  asked,  >  said  General  Luden- 
dorff, <  about  the  events  of  the  last  months.  I  must 
go  back  to  a  period  more  remote.  When  I  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  in  August, 
1916,  I  was  confronted  with  the  task  not  of  ending 
the  war,  as  many  now  believe,  but  of  winning  it.  At 
that  time,  after  Rumania's  withdrawal,  the  situa- 
tion was  particularly  grave.  Thanks  to  our  excel- 
lent troops,  it  was  possible  to  meet  the  crisis  with 
resolution.  It  became,  however,  perfectly  clear  that 
a  continuance  of  the  war  with  a  view  to  its  victori- 
ous termination  was  possible  only  if  the  German 
people  should  spend  unreservedly  its  spiritual,  phys- 
ical, and  economic  energy. 

u<  With  this  in  mind,  I  approached  the  Imperial 
Government.  My  representations  did  not  produce 
the  effect  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  I 
will  return  later  to  the  questions  then  involved.  The 
longer  the  war  lasted,  the  more  importance  I  at- 
tached to  the  attitude  of  the  people.  If  the  morale 
at  home  should  be  impaired,  the  morale  of  the  Army 
was  sure  to  lapse.  Realizing  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  and  the  tremendous  responsibility  which 
lay  upon  my  shoulders,  I  desired  peace,  but  not 
peace  at  any  price. 

«t  I  know  of  no  occasion,  either  in  June,  1917, 
or  in  March,  1918,  or  at  any  other  time,  when  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  conclude  a  peace  of 
understanding  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo.  More- 
over, the  Imperial  Government  never  spoke  to  me 
of  any  chance  of  making  peace.  The  enemy's  will 
to  destroy  was  a  perpetual  obstacle  with  which  the 
Imperial  Government  was  forced  to  reckon.  It  was 
a  factor  which  influenced  all  my  decisions.  After 
the  events  at  Spa  and  Treves,  there  can  be  no  fur- 
ther doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  my  estimate  of 
the  enemy's  attitude. 

«  (I  continued  our  military  opposition  until  I  saw 
thai  the  capacity  of  the  German  people  for  making- 
war  had  suffered  serious  detriment.  The  events  of 
August  8  showed  that  the  quality  of  certain  units 
had  deteriorated.  Under  the  circumstances,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  civil  popu- 
lation was  broken — which  made  replacements,  oth- 
erwise available  and  physically  fit,  worthless  for 
front-line  service — no  amelioration  could  be  ex- 
pected. On  the  contrary,  more  critical  develop- 
ments might  confidently  be  foreseen.  Hitherto 
there  had  been  reliable  factors  on  which  I  could 
base  my  decisions;  now  the  previously  solid  ground 
quaked  beneath  me.  I  therefore  informed  the  Gov- 
ernment that  we  were  no  longer  able  to  compel  the 
enemy  by  force  of  arms  to  sue  for  peace.  Thence- 
forth it  was  agreed  that  the  war  should  be  ended  in 


the  quickest  possible  way.  With  the  same  energy 
I  had  used  to  thwart  the  enemy's  lust  for  destruction. 
I  now  sought  to  bring  about  peace. 

«  (After  the  collapse  of  Bulgaria,  there  was  no 
time  to  lose.    I  therefore  requested  Count  Hert- 
ling's  Government,  on  September  29,  to  make  over- 
tures for  peace  and  for  an  armistice.    The  repre- 
sentation that  I  asked  for  an  armistice  within 
twenty-four  hours,  lest  the  front  should  give  way,  is 
false.    Equally  unfounded  is  the  assertion  that  I 
declared,  eight  days  later,  that  I  had  erred  in  esti- 
mating the  resistance  of  the  army.    Otherwise  I 
would  never  have  endorsed  the  circuitous  transac- 
tions through  Washington.   I  merely  stipulated  that 
negotiations  of  some  sort  should  be  opened.    At  all 
times  my  course  has  been  calculated  to  advance  the 
nation's  interests.    Never  throughout  my  life,  es- 
pecially during  this  terrible  war,  have  my  actions 
been  dictated  by  any  other  motive. 

«  (When  it  became  apparent  that  the  enemy 
would  propose  conditions  which  would  place  us  ab- 
solutely at  his  mercy,  I  did  hope,  it  is  true,  that  under 
pressure  of  these  incredible  exactions  public  opinion 
would  take  a  different  turn,  so  that  the  resistance 
of  the  army  would  be  strengthened  and  the  enemy 
would  be  forced  to  mitigate  his  demands.  This 
hope  was  shared  in  official  circles,  so  I  forthwith 
brought  all  my  influence  to  bear  that  it  might  be 
realized.  I  am  conscious  that  my  treatment  of 
events  in  this  interview  has  been  fragmentary;  the 
occurrences  are  of  such  monumental  importance 
that  they  can  be  properly  conceived  only  in  their 
entirety  "and  in  relation  to  all  issues  involved.) 

«On  being  questioned  concerning  the  attitude 
and  behavior  of  the  Kaiser,  General  Ludendorff  ex- 
pressed himself  with  a  comprehensible  reluctance. 
He  emphasized  the  Kaiser's  love  for  peace,  which 
was  the  motive  behind  all  his  actions,  but  which 
could  not  prevail  against  the  implacable  enemy. 

The  Kaiser  was  informed  during  every  phase  of 
the  war  about  the  general  situation  and  knew,  for 
instance,  that  there  was  no  chance  of  winning  the 
war  after  August  8.  The  relations  between  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Crown  Prince  were  always  har- 
monious, as  becomes  a  father  and  son.  The  story 
about  a  disagreement  between  them  I  must  banish 
to  the  realm  of  fables.  The  Crown  Prince,  whatever 
may  have  been  said  to  the  contrary,  was  a  sincere 
advocate  of  peace.  He  often  spoke  with  me  about 
the  possibility  of  a  peace  of  understanding.  But  the 
enemy's  crass  eagerness  for  destruction  stood  in  the 
way.1 

«In  closing  the  interview,  General  Ludendorfl 
declared:  <I  shall  answer  for  my  policy  in  person 
and  I  have  no  wish,  as  I  shall  also  inform  the  Im- 
perial Government,  other  than  to  submit  to  the  ver- 
dict of  a  court  of  justice,  which  can  pass  judgment 
on  my  acts  in  regular  form,  giving  due  consideration 
to  all  the  circumstances.)  Upon  being  asked  what 
persons  he  would  recognize  as  suitable  judges,  the 
General  replied :  < Any  men  without  prejudices  and 
with  sound  intellects.)  » 
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ALLIED  PRESS  BELGIAN 


The  pro-Belgian  Movement  in  the  Walloon  Dis- 
tricts of  Prussia 

Among  the  questions  before  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence is  that  of  the  restitution  to  Belgium  of  the  Wal- 
loon districts  of  Malmedy  and  Montjoie  given  to 
Prussia  by  the  Treaty  of  1815.  The  territory  in- 
volved comprises  some  125  square  miles  with  a 
population  of  about  10,000  Walloons.  The  villages 
bear  Walloon  names  and  Walloon,  or  the  Liege  dia- 
lect, is  still  spoken  and  written  there  to  a  very  large 
extent.  Of  the!  10,000  inhabitants,  2,000  were 
drafted  into  the  German  Army,  400  or  4  per  cent 
having  been  killed  in  the  war.  The  proportion  of 
killed  for  the  entire  German  Empire  is  only  2  1/2 
per  cent  which  tends  to  show  that  the  Walloons,  like 
the  Poles,  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers,  were  assigned 
to  the  dangerous  posts.  (L'Independance,  Liberal, 
March  4). 

A  strong  movement  in  favor  of  re-attachment 
to  Belgium  is  on  foot  in  the  Malmedy  district.  Ac- 
cording to  the  XX  Steele,  Clerical,  March  4,  the  fol- 
lowing petition  of  the  Communal  Council  of  Mal- 
medy was  transmitted  to  the  Belgian  Government 
on  February  28 : 

« Considering  that  the  City  of  Malmedy  is  Prus- 
sian only  since  1815;  that  it  was  at  that  time  separ- 
ate from  the  Belgian  departments  without  any 
consultation  with  its  inhabitants  and  against  their 
will;  that  in  spite  of  political  separation,  it  has 
never  ceased  to'consider  itself  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Walloon  country,  to  which  it  is  linked  by  his- 
tory, traditions,  race  and  tongue;  that  the  victory 
of  Belgium  and  her  Allies  marks  the  hour  to  break 
the  bonds  which  tie  us  to  a  foreign  country;  the 
undersigned,  Councillors  of  the  City  of  Malmedy, 
forming  the  absolute  majority  of  this  Council  of 
sixteen  members,  express  the  desire  that  the  Peace 
Conference  arrange  for  the  political  separation 
pure  and  simple  of  the  Walloon  district  of  Malmedy, 
in  order  to  definitely  unite  it  with  the  mother  coun- 
try."   This  petition  was  signed  by  ten  Councillors. 

In  connection  with  this  pro-Be'gian  movement, 
the  following  significant  incident  is  related:  «In 
spite  of  the  armistice  and  the  British  occupation, 
the  inhabitants  of  these  thoroughly  Belgian  regions 
had  not  yet  dared,  in  view  of  the  influence  still  ex- 
ercised by  the  German  district  council,  to  hoist  the 
Belgian  flag.  However,  Mr.  Goffard-Steinbach,  a 
manufacturer  of  Malmedy,  determined  to  display 
the  Belgian  colors  on  his  factory  in  order  to  set  the 
example  to  the  people  there.  Before  doing  so,  he 
consulted  the  British  General  Hyslop,  commander 
of  the  region,  who  told  him  that  this  would  surely 
cause  disturbances.  The  manufacturer  replied  that 
in  spile  of  this  he  intended  to  hoist  the  flag,  to  which 
the  General  remarked  that  his  mission  was  to  main- 
lain  order.  The  manufacturer  declared  himself  re- 
assured at  this  and  remarked  that  he  would  ask  for 
British  intervention  should  the  good  order  be  dis- 
turbed. 

((Shortly  afterwards  a  huge  Belgian  flag  was 
seen  waving  over  the  factory,  which  caused  much 
alarm  among  the  population.  A  few  dozen  Ger- 
mans proceeded  in  a  crowd  to  the  factory,  where 
they  smashed  the  windows,  whereupon  the  manu- 
facturer telephoned  to  the  British  General  for  his 
intervention.  A  detachment  of  British  troops  was 
sent  to  restore  order  and  their  mere  presence  put 
the  disturbers  to  flight.  This  sufficed  to  inspire  con- 
fidence among  the  population,  and  immediately 


afterwards  Belgian  flags  were  displayed  from 
houses  all  throughout  the  city.» 

The  XX  Siecle  declares  that  the  moment  has 
come  to  extend  a  brotherly  hand  to  the  Malmedians 
and  to  show  the  Powers  that,  after  many  years  of 
cruel  separation,  these  people  have  not  forgotten  the 
injustice  of  which  they  were  innocent  victims. 

The  «League  of  the  Reunited  People  of  Mal- 
medy and  Liege»  is  circulating  a  pamphlet  in  which 
the  situation  of  the  Walloons  in  Prussia  is  presented, 
and  in  which  the  demand  is  made  that  they  be  de- 
livered from  the  German  administration  which  pre- 
vents them  from  freely  manifesting  their  sentiments. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— SCANDINAVIAN 

English  Labor  Unrest 

The  recent  English  labor  troubles  have  awak- 
ened no  little  interest  and  sympathy  in  Scandinavia, 
so  that  the  press  has  devoted  considerable  space  to 
reviewing  the  situation.  All  of  the  papers  seem  to 
regard  these  troubles  as  mere  heirlooms  from  the 
pre-war  days,  which  have  been  aggravated  during 
the  war  and  made  worse  by  the  transition  from  war 
to  peace.  This  press  also  regards  it  as  significant 
that  the  strikes  are  in  the  main  what  might  be  called 
extra-legal — that  is,  not  sanctioned  by  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  labor  unions.  Little  hope  is  seen  for 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  English  labor  troubles 
at  present,  due  to  the  weakness  both  of  the  Labor 
Party  in  Parliament  and  the  Tory  Coalition  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Norske  Intelligenssedler,  February  26,  in 
discussing  the  great  labor  divisions  in  England- 
the  miners,  railway  men  and  dock  laborers,  which 
are  called  the  ((labor  triple  alliance»  of  England  - 
says  if  these  all  determine  to  strike,  it  will  be  the 
grea  test  test  of  strength  that  England,  or  the  world 
perhaps,  has  ever  been  called  to  face.  «The  Eng- 
lish labor  question  will  be  followed  in  this  country 
with  great  interest.  Will  it  show  that  the  celebrated 
English  art  of  government  can  this  time  again  under- 
stand the  needs  of  the  day  and  can  meet  them?» 
The  same  paper  on  February  27,  says:  «We  Nor- 
wegians have  always  been  accustomed  to  copying 
our  political  institutions  from  the  west;  the  ability 
to  cite  England  as  an  example,  has  always  been  a 
weighty  argument  in  our  political  affairs.  There- 
fore the  labor  crisis  in  England  will  be  keenly  fol- 
lowed by  both  labor  and  capital  circles  in  Norway.)- 

In  answer  to  an  article  in  the  Norwegian  press 
which  claimed  that  Norway  was  far  behind  England 
and  that  Knudsen  the  Norwegian  Premier  was  far 
less  radical  than  Lloyd  George,  this  paper,  February 
24,  comments:  «If  the  author  of  this  statement  had 
visited  England,  and  investigated  English  labor  con- 
ditions and  had  compared  them  with  labor  condi- 
tions in  Norway,  he  would  have  found  out  that  the 
Norwegian  laborers  live  like  gentlemen  compared 
with  the  English,  and  that  our  laborers,  for  the  most 
part,  enjoy  higher  wages,  better  labor  conditions, 
better  protection  against  accidents;  and  what  is  by 
no  means  least  important,  their  children  are  far 
better  educated. » 

The  Politiken  (Danish),  February  9,  m  discus- 
sing English  labor  affairs,  expresses  itself  in  favor 
of  the  demands  of  the  strikers.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, believe  that  any  anarchy  will  result  in  England 
as  English  common  sense  is  too  strong.  The  same 
paper,  February  14,  discusses  the  opening  of  the 
new  parliament  when  Lloyd  George  stated  that  the 
pressing  social  problems  must  be  solved  and  that 
needed  labor  reforms  must  be  enacted.    «But  is  the 
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Government's  majority  in  the  Lower  House  strong 
enough  to  carry  out  these  reforms?  The  majority 
that  is  assembled  around  Lloyd  George  seems  to  be 
large  enough  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  composed  of 
many  parties.  Among  these  the  Conservatives  are 
the  strongest,  but  what  assurance  have  we  that  the 
Conservatives  will  follow  Lloyd  George  on  his 
social-radical  way?» 

Verdens  Gang  (Norwegian),  February  4,  gives 
at  some  length  its  view  of  the  salient  points  in  the 
whole  situation.  «One  must  here  take  into  account 
the  reaction  from  the  stern  discipline  of  war,  as  this 
reaction  might  easily  cause  people  to  go  to  extremes 
in  their  demands.  It  is  typical  of  many  of  these 
strikes  that  they  are  not  legally  organized  or  led 
but  that  they  have  been  carried  through  against 
the  wishes  of  the  labor  leaders.  Instantly  the  cry 
of  Bolshevism  was  raised,  but  there  is  little  to  be 
feared  on  that  score.  The  strikes  are  typical  transi- 
tional phenomena,  grounded  on  a  conscienceless  and 
irresponsible  agitation,  which,  in  times  like  the 
present,  has  the  greatest  play.  The  present  strikes, 
however,  are  symptomatic,  so  that  the  English  Gov- 
ernment has,  in  all  the  phases  of  the  labor  question, 
a  difficult  legacy.  Mr.  Clynes,  the  former  Labor 
Minister,  perhaps  knew  what  he  was  talking  about 
when  he  suggested  an  English  industrial  parliament 
as  the  best  solution  of  the  existing  labor  problems. 

«The  laborers  in  England  now  have  a  great 
advantage,  because  their  party  now  stands  as  the 
official  Opposition  in  Parliament.  But  this  Op- 
position cannot  be  likened  in  any  way  to  the  old 
Opposition  in  Parliament.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
too  weak,  its  members  numbering  only  about  60;  in 
the  second  place,  it  stands  in  opposition  to  a  coali- 
tion party  and  hence  in  opposition  to  closely  related 
elements.  Its  role  can  under  such  circumstances 
be  anything  but  effective.)) 

The  Norwegian  Social  Demokraten,  January  30, 
insists  that  the  problems  of  England  are  not  merely 
economic  but  lather  social-economic;  so  that  lo 
solve  them,  the  whole  capitalistic  community  must 
be  « reformed.))  Mention  is  made  of  the  ((discon- 
tent with  the  reactionary  order  into  which  English 
politics  had  fallen  during  the  war;»  the  Nation  and 
the  New  Statesman  are  quoted  to  prove  discontent 
and  mutiny  in  the  army;  and  the  view  is  advanced 
that  «the  social  struggle  in  England  will  no  doubt 
soon  reach  an  acute  stage." 

The  same  paper,  February  14,  publishes  an  edi- 
torial «The  Class  Struggle  in  England»:  ((There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  English  laborers  entered  the 
war  through  idealistic  purposes — to  crush  militarism 
and  to  make  this  the  last  war— and  therefore  they 
are  now  against  keeping  men  in  the  military  service 
any  longer,  and  are  against  any  intervention  in 
Bussia.»  Evidence  is  then  reviewed  tending  to  show 
«that  the  labor  class  in  England  stands  solidly  be- 
hind the  strikes,  and  furthermore  the  strikers  see 
their  salvation  in  the  use  of  force. »  The  conclusion 
finaly  arrived  at  is  that  the  « strike  in  England  has 
become  too  aggravated  to  be  content  with  single  re- 
forms. It  must  have  a  complete  reform  to  be  satis- 
tied,  and  concerns  the  whole  capitalistic  com- 
munity.)) 

The  Svenska  Dagsbladet,  February  2,  notes  the 
fact  that  the  strikes  are  extra-legal  and  hence  be- 
lieves that  they  show  a  Bolshevistic  tendency. 

«The  situation  in  regard  to  lack  of  employment 
of  course  became  worse  when  the  armistice  was 
signed,  especially  when  the  returning  soldiers  ex- 
pected their  old  jobs  back.    The  labor  unions  ener- 


getically took  the  stand  that  the  present  laborers 
should  not  he  discharged,  while  the  Government 
adopted  a  middle  course  and  refused  to  send  home 
any  men  but  those  who  could  show  that  they  would 
have  employment  upon  reaching  England.  44iis 
caused  so  much  discontent  in  the  army  that  the  war 
department  soon  abandoned  this  course.)) 

The  paper  discusses  the  different  phases  of  the 
unrest  in  England:  (1)  The  demand  for  shorter 
hours,  which  it  says  is  no  doubt  occasioned  by  a  re- 
action on  the  laborers  by  their  having  to  work 
through  long  and  tedious  hours  during  the  war; 
(2)  Increased  pay;  (3)  The  national  differences 
which  arise  in  connection  with  the  strikes  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland. 

((During  the  war  the  English  Government  tried 
to  get  the  men  who  controlled  the  labor  unions  to 
indorse  the  Government.  The  result  seems  to  be 
that  the  members  of  these  unions  are  to  a  great  ex- 
tent opposed  to  their  leaders,  who  have  lost  all  au- 
thority. The  labor  unions  go  their  own  way  without 
listening  to  their  leaders,  so  that  the  Bolshevistic 
tendencies  are  greatly  strengthened. 

((Besides  this,  England  has  especial  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  demobilization  and  labor  supply.  In 
Germany  and  France,  at  least  half  of  the  manual 
laborers  are  land-owning  farmers,  who  upon  being 
demobilized  return  to  their  places  of  abode  and 
cause  no  worry  to  the  Government;  while  in  Eng- 
land there  are  practically  no  peasants,  so  that  all 
the  manual  laborers  must  thus  become  a  cause  of 
grave  concern  to  the  Government.  That  country 
which  has  always  been  so  proud  of  its  local  self- 
government  must  now  assume  the  greatest  centrali- 
zation, if  everything  is  not  to  become  a  helpless 
muddle.)) 

Dagens  Nyheter,  (Swedish,  Liberal)  February 
24,  in  an  editorial  on  the  ((Social  War»,  analyzes  the 
English  labor  situation  in  great  detail.  This  paper 
also  doubts  if  the  present  Government,  due  to  its 
Tory  composition,  can  solve  the  English  labor  ques- 
tions. «Even  before  the  military  war  is  fully  ended, 
England  finds  herself  in  the  middle  of  a  social  war 
which  rages  in  the  central  parts  of  her  industrial 
life  and  which  gravely  threatens  that  reconstruction 
which  was  to  be  the  first  great  fruit  of  peace. 

«It  would  certainly  be  a  mistake  if  one  were  to 
allow  himself  to  believe,  through  a  few  enthusiastic 
voices  in  England,  that  the  reflection  from  this 
great  conflagration  betokened  a  peaceful  economic 
world-revolution,  in  which  labor  and  capital  hand 
in  hand  founded  a  new  order  of  things  with  the  aid 
of  Westminster.  Competent  judges  of  the  social 
situation  in  England  say  that  only  a  very  few  la- 
borers see  the  present  strikes  as  a  way  to  a  great 
industrial  organization  system,  planned  to  shut  out 
the  German  socialism  with  a  brand  new  English 
patent.  Those  who  are  capable  of  discerning  be- 
tween truth  and  phantasy  in  the  present  English 
situation,  will  not  help  but  notice  that  they  stand  at 
the  beginning  of  that  economic  class  strife,  which 
prior  to  the  war  had  gained  an  unprecedented  vol- 
ume, and -which  we  believe  caused  the  German 
General  Staff  to  hope  that  England  would  be  un- 
able to  participate  in  the  war,  or  at  least  to  the  full 
extent  of  her  resources. 

«This  strife  now  seems  to  have  become  even 
fiercer  than  it  was  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and 
it  has  been  accentuated  by  the  conditions  caused 
by  the  war.  But  now  as  then,  the  strife  aims  at 
nothing  less  than  the  fullest  betterment  of  the 
material  conditions  of  the  laborers.  The  battle  is 
being  fought  out  on  three  main  fronts:  wages,  hours 
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of  labor,  and  means  to  prevent  lack  of  employment. 
Two  things  give  the  strikes  an  appearance  of  force 
and  impatience:  first,  the  fear  that  peace  may  lessen 
the  economic  force  which  the  laborers  won  during 
the  war;  secondly,  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
laborers  of  the  strength  they  possess  as  a  result  of 
the  heroic  role  played  by  the  laborers  during  the 
war  both  as  soldiers  at  the  front  and  as  munition 
workers  at  home.  During  the  war  there  was  no 
paucity  of  employment,  and  as  wages  were  ever  on 
the  increase,  there  was  practically  no  poverty.  Thus 
the  war  raised  the  standard  of  living  for  all  the  Eng- 
lish laboring  classes;  but  this  high  standard  is  now 
threatened  by  the  returning  soldiers.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  assimilate  immediately  all  the  return- 
ing soldiers  into  that  delicate  period  which  marks 
the  transition  from  war  to  peace,  and  here  the  ghost 
of  unemployment  is  seen,  for  these  demobilized  men 
cannot  crowd  out  immediately  those  who  have  been 
employed  during  their  absence. 

«It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  problem  of  un- 
employment is  the  central  one  in  that  complexity 
of  difficulties  now  confronting  the  English  labor 
world.  With  the  loss  of  employment,  the  high 
wages  will  go  down;  what  a  shortening  of  the  hours 
eventually  means  is  simply  that  it  will  take  more 
laborers  to  do  the  same  work.  The  streaming  of 
these  extra  laborers  to  the  centers  of  industry  will 
also  make  the  housing  question  acute,  for  building 
was  at  a  standstill  during  the  war.  All  this  will 
further  complicate  the  already  complex  English  la- 
bor question. 

«And  then  lastly  we  have  the  psychological  fac- 
tor. The  nerves  of  all  the  warring  peoples  were 
shaken  a  bit  by  the  intense  suspense  under  which 
these  people  lived  during  the  war,  and  this  has  neces- 
sarily affected  the  English  working  class.  Lloyd 
George  especially  pointed  out  that  the  fact  that  the 
laborers  were  not  in  their  normal  frame  of  mind 
.  .  .  was  the  cause  of  the  impatience  and  sud- 
denness of  the  last  strikes.  The  laborers,  especially 
the  miners  and  transportation  men,  are  also  aware 
that  without  their  efforts  the  war  would  not  have 
been  won.  As  long  as  the  war  was  on,  they  were 
willing  to  bow  before  the  national  necessity,  but  now 
they  demand  that  their  leaders  shall  utilize  their 
strong  position  without  haggling. 

((Such  in  short  is  the  background  against  which 
one  must  view  the  strong  unrest  in  the  English  labor 
world.  The  later  strikes  have,  like  all  English  labor 
movements,  a  very  practical'eharacter.  Higher  pay, 
shorter  hours,  better  dwellings,  more  wholesome 
food — that  is  the  program  for  the  great  mass 
of  the  English  laborers.  In  some  directions,  such 
as  mining  and  transportation,  a  demand  is  made 
for  nationalization;  but  the  laborers  themselves  do 
not  believe  that  this  measure  would  prevent  strikes 
in  these  industries.  The  laborers  have  during  the 
war  had  a  very  bitter  experience,  with  the  state  as 
the  employer,  which  has  had  the  result  of  lessening 
much  of  the  brilliance  that  formerly  belonged  to 
state  socialism. 

«A  definite  plan  for  the  solution  of  the  social 
crisis  cannot  be  found  among  either  the  laborers, 
or  the  Government.  .  .  .  Everything  is  now  un- 
certain and  the  irritating  situation  seems  to  be  get- 
ting worse  than  ever  owing  to  the  composition  of  the 
present  Lower  House.  In  the  present  situation, 
when  the  labor  questions  dominates  all  other  ques- 
tions of  English  internal  politics,  .  .  .  the  Lower 
House  possesses  a  pure  Tory  Majority,  in  which 
great  capital  and  large-scale  industry  are  strongly 


represented.  The  ultimate  outcome  of  this  strife 
will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  old  radical  social 
reformer,  Lloyd  George,  to  conquer  the  reactionary 
elements.  These  were  his  servants  at  the  last  elec- 
tions, but  at  present  they  show  scant  desire  to  serve 
him.)) 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— DANISH 

The  Danish  Cabinet  Crisis 

On  March  1,  the  Danish  Cabinet,  which  had  been 
in  power  for  nearly  six  years,  resigned.  The  upper 
House  of  the  Riksdag,  the  Landsting,  is  controlled 
by  a  union  of  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  who 
together  muster  44  votes.  The  Opposition  is  com- 
posed of  Socialists  and  Radicals  to  the  number  of  28. 
In  the  Lower  House,  the  Folketing,  the  situation  is 
reversed:  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives  have  68 
votes;  while  the  Socialists  and  Radicals,  who  are  in 
control  of  the  Government  and  from  whom  the  Cabi- 
net had  been  chosen,  number  71.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  Government — composed  of  Radicals 
and  Socialists — has  a  majority  in  the  Lower  House 
but  it  is  in  the  minority  in  the  Upper  House. 

A  short  time  ago  the  Government  proposed  a 
loan  of  120,000,000  crowns  which  was  to  cover  the 
deficit  for  the  past  year,  caused  by  expenses  for  pro- 
\  tection  during  the  war,  increases  in  salaries,  and 
;  other  items.    This  loan  raised  a  great  deal  of  un- 
\  favorable  comment  in  Denmark;  for  the  Danes 
blame  the  high  prices,  which  have  made  this  loan 
necessary,  on  a  law  passed  in  August,  1914.  The 
main  purpose  of  this  law  was  to  regulate  prices ;  the 
administration  of  this  law  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ministry.    The  unpopularity  of  the  Price- 
Regulating  Law  of  1914  was  so  great  that  the  Upper 
House  refused  to  vote  the  appropriation  for  the  loan 
unless  the  Government  would  repeal  this  law.  This 
|  the  Government  refused  to  do  and  a  deadlock  en- 
l  sued  which  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet. 

It  now  seems  that  either  a  Coalition  Ministry  will 
|  be  formed  of  Liberals,  Conservatives  and  a  few 
Radicals,  or  else  a  new  Lower  House  will  be  elected. 

The  Conservative  Nationaltidende,  March  1,  of 
course,  blames  the  Government  and  the  Cabinet 
!  «The  Radical  Ministry  has  fallen  on  the  issue  of  a 
government  by  a  ministry  or  a  government  by  the 
Riksdag.    Herr  Zahle  and  his  crowd  have  always 
!  claimed  to  be  model  democrats.    When,  however, 
I  it  was  desired  that  they  should  return  to  the  revre 
|  sentatives  of  the  people  the  extraordinary  power 
i  they  had  received  as  a  necessity  in  a  day  when  heavy 
anxiety  hung  over  the  land,  they  refused  to  s^e  the 
democratic  trend  of  thought.    The  ministers  have 
I  too  long  been  accustomed  to  deal  solely  on  their 
own  initiative;  they  could  not  believe  that  the  Riks- 
!  dag  should  have  the  leadership  in  its  own  hands. 

By  this  continuous  and  narrow-minded 
I  grasp  of  the  power  of  Government,  the  Radical  Min- 
istry has  fallen.    The  voters  shall  be  the  judges  of 
this  attitude  of  the  Government  when,  not  long 
hence,  they  elect  a  new  Folketing  (Lower  House).)) 

In  regard  to  me  Opposition's  attitude  toward  the 
loan  itself,  this  Conservative  paper  remarks:  «What 
is  desired  from  the  side  of  the  Conservative  Folks- 
parti  and  the  Liberals  is  neither  to  stop  the  regula- 
tion of  prices  nor  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
|  ploitation  of  the  people,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
I  maintain  those  arrangements  which  are  necessary 
!  and  to  regulate  wherever  that  is  necessary.    At  the 
!  same  time  we  wish  to  see  the  bands  loosened  wher- 
I  ever  possible,  to  give  to  our  industrial  life  such  con- 
ditions that  it  can  resume  connections  with  the  out- 
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side  world,  and  to  regulate  affairs  in  the  county 
itself  with  the  idea  of  giving  employment  to  such  in- 
dustries as  are  now  idle.» 

The  Politiken,  March  1,  representing  the  Radical 
Government,  defends  the  Cabinet  and  Government. 
«The  Danish  Landsting,  by  not  approving  the  state 
loan,  has  made  it  impossible  for  the  Cabinet  to  con- 
tinue, and  the  chief  of  the  Cabinet  will  therefore 
tender  his  resignation  to  the  King.    Such  is  the  end 
of  the  Ministry  of  Zahle,  which  has  been  in  power 
five  years  and  eight  months,  and  which  has,  during 
this  period,  made  many  important  laws.    It  will  be 
remembered  with  honor  as  the  Ministry  under  whose  | 
leadership  our  country  went  through  the  hardships  j 
of  the  world  war  better  than  any  other  country  in  ! 
Europe. 

«This  Ministry,  which  had  a  majority  in  the 
Folketing,  has  been  forced  to  resign  by  the  Land- 
sting. The  Landsting  has  thereby  exceeded  its  con- 
stitutional rights.  It  has  encroached  upon  the  au- 
thority both  of  the  Ministry  and  the  Folketing.  The 
Landsting  has  no  right  to  drive  out  the  Cabinet  and 
only  in  this  one  instance,  in  which  a  state  loan  is  con- 
cerned, has  this  happened.  Every  other  contingency 
seems  to  have  been  looked  out  for  in  the  Constitu- 
tion except  this. 

«The  Landsting  demanded,  as  a  condition  for 
the  continued  existence  of  the  Cabinet,  that  the 
Folketing  should  approve  the  revocation  of  a  law 
enacted  by  the  Landsting  itself.  In  other  words, 
the  Cabinet  would  be  allowed  to  remain  and  to 
float  its  loan,  provided  the  leading  element  of  our 
Constitution,  the  Folketing,  should  give  in  to  the 
Landsting.  There  is  only  one  solution  in  accord 
with  the  reputation  and  dignity  of  the  Folketing:  the 
Folketing  rejects  the  encroachment  of  the  Land- 
sting, but  at  the  same  time  it  expresses  its  willingness 
to  confer  about  a  final  law;  the  Cabinet,  to  which 
the  Landsting  refused  the  necessary  loan,  must  re- 
sign. 

ult  may  seem  that  this  is  a  triumph  for  the 
Landsting.  It  has  won  over  the  Cabinet,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance is  not  accidental  that  the  issue  on  which 
it  chose  to  start  the  fight  is  the  Price-Regulation  Law. 
The  interests  of  money  and  capital  have  always 
been  dominant  in  the  Landsting— they  are  still, 
thanks  to  the  surviving  remainder  of  the  Privileged 
Election  Law,  and  thanks  to  the  Conservative  Party, 
which,  as  the  former  partv  of  the  Right,  behind  its 
new  laws  still  worships  the  old  gods.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  the  war,  powerful  forces  within 
the  partv  on  the  Left  have  worked  against  any  price 
regulation.  These  different  elements  have  now 
found  each  other  in  a  common  fight  against  the 
policy  which  has  tried  to  guard  the  poor  and  weak 
against  hard  times  and  food  speculation.    .    .  . 

«These  powers  bave  won,  but  they  have  won  a 
dangerous  victory  in  a  dangerous  moment.  That 
victory  will  turn  against  them,  it  will  turn  against 
the  Landstingt  The  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs 
forcefully  pointed  this  out  during  the  debate  yester- 
day. The  constitutional  fight  which  the  Landsting 
has  now  opened  will  necessarily  lead  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  preservation  of  a  Landsting.  Politically, 
as  well  as  socially  and  economically,  the  step  which 
the  Landsting  has  made  will  have  much  more  serious 
results  than  have  been  expected. 

((Neither  the  Liberals  nor  the  Conservatives  will 
stand  by  their  actions.  They  claim  that  the  Cabinet 
had  to  go,  because  after  six  years  of  work  it  was 
tired.    This  is  not  true;  the  Cabinet  was  quite  wil- 


ling to  stay,  if  only  the  loan  were  granted.  Another 
falsehood,  which  has  been  stated  time  after  time, 
is  that  the  Cabinet  and  the  Folketing  have  refused 
to  confer  about  the  repeal  of  the  Law  of  1914.  The 
truth  is  that  they  have  invited  a  discussion  of  the 
subject,  but  they  wished  a  free  discussion,  not  one 
the  result  of  which  had  been  determined  before- 
hand by  the  Landsting.  Now,  however,  the  Lands- 
ting must  now  take  the  responsibility  of  trying  to 
lead  our  political  life  out  of  the  muddle  into  which 
the  Landsting  has  led  it.» 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— SPANISH 

The  Suspension  of  the  Cortes 

The  suspension  of  the  Cortes  by  Royal  Decree, 
February  27,  seems  to  be  the  logical  outcome  of  pres- 
ent day  events  in  Spain.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the 
suspension  is  greeted  with  satisfaction  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  press.  Among  the  many  factors  intimately 
connected  with,  and  leading  up  to,  this  event, 
are  the  failure  of  the  Cortes  to  agree  on  the  budget; 
the  obstruction  tactics  of  the  political  opponents  of 
Count  Romanones;  the  serious  food  situation;  the 
general  social  unrest,  as  evidenced  by  the  Catalonian 
claim  for  autonomy;  and,  lastly,  the  failure  of  the 
Premier  to  obtain  desired  results  from  a  Cortes  of 
I  poor  mental  qualities. 

Regarding  the  general  situation,  El  Sol,  Febru- 
I  ary  28,  writes:    «As  for  the  suspension  of  the  Cor- 
j  tes,  we  feel  that  it  was  time  to  cut  short  this  slacken- 
I  ing  of  our  public  life  reflected  in  extended,  soporific, 
useless  and  enervating  parliamentary  assemblies. 
S  Even  more:  our  criticism  has  been,  since  the  day  the 
|  national  Government  presented  its  resignation,  that 
j  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  of  dissolving  the 
present  Cortes;  since  as  long  as  we  had  that  body 
as  it  now  exists,  Spain  will  never  make  any  progress. 
We  have  not  changed  our  views.    .    .  . 

«The  Government  of  Count  Romanones  had  as 
its  mission  the  approval  of  the  budget.  With  the 
Cortes  closed,  this  mission  still  remains  unfulfilled. 
Moreover,  the  present  Government  cannot  continue 
in  power  in  an  artificial  manner,  unless  we  know  the 
urogram  it  intends  to  carry  out.  Is  the  public  order 
in  danger  at  the  present  time?  That  was  the  only 
reason  whv  the  political  situation  remained  stag- 
nant during  the  last  few  days:  the  necessity  of  an 
immediate  solution  for  several  problems  affecting 
the  public  peace.  Once  these  days  have  elapsed- 
and  it  is  true  that  the  danger  referred  to  above  does 
exist— there  is  no  danger  or  future  reason  why 
Count  Romanones  should  fail  to  present  to  the  King 
the  question  of  confidence. 

uTo  follow  a  line  of  politics  without  consulting 
the  country,  when  Spanish  problems  are  so  acute, 
would  be  insane  and  anti-liberal.    .    .    .    The  su- 
preme crisis,  the  dissolution  of  the  Cortes,  the  trial 
of  a  new  type  of  politics,  new  platforms,  the  reform 
of  our  administrative  organization,  the  frank  facing 
j  of  present  social  problems  as  well  as  foreign  ques- 
tions and  autonomy,  and  a  frank  and  dignified  na- 
!  tional  attitude— these  ought  to  be  the  results  of  the 
j  policy  adopted  yesterday  by  the  Government.  On 
I  the  other  hand,  the  suspension  of  the  sessions  of  the 
!  Cortes  either  means  nothing  or  else  a  dangerous 
arbitrariness.!) 

La  Tribunal,  February  28,  feels  that  there  was 
ample  reason  for  the  suspension  of  the  sessions. 
«The  event  has  caused  varied  comment.  The  read- 
ing of  some  of  the  editorials  of  yesterday  and  today 
brings  to  light  several  reasons  which  obliged  the 
Government  to  make  use  of  extreme  methods.  On 
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the  one  hand,  is  the  internal  situation,  aggravated 
by  the  Barcelona  conflicts  and  by  those  which  are 
announced  in  Madrid  for  next  Saturday;  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  attitude  observed  by  France  in  re- 
gard to  Spain  and  the  Moroccan  situation.  Notwith- 
standing these  facts,  there  are  those  who  give  to  the 
event  an  exclusively  political  significance.  Count 
Romanones  has  been  able  to  convince  himself  of  the 
fact  that  those  who  offer  him  votes  are  not  as  sin- 
cere as  would  appear  at  first  sight.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  obstructionist  campaign  of  several  deputies 
is  constantly  hindering  the  legislation,  so  that  the 
disgust  of  the  President  of  the  Council  may  be  easily 
imagined.)) 

The  highly  Conservative  La  Accion,  February 
28,  emphasizes  the  poor  quality  of  the  present  Cor- 
tes. «We  cannot  remember  a  Cortes  more  sterile, 
more  disgracefully  inefficient  or  more  disturbing 
than  the  one  which  is  now  in  force.  If  we  go  over 
its  history,  we  blush  with  shame  at  belonging  to  an 
electorate  which  has  produced  such  a  mess.  Not 
once  have  the  legislative  bodies  succeeded  in  inter- 
preting the  feelings  of  the  nation.  They  have  failed 
to  enact  a  single  law  worthy  of  consideration  as  a 
piece  of  legislation;  they  have  muddled  up  all  the 
work  of  the  national  Government;  they  have  ten- 
aciously opposed  the  progress  of  Spain,  they  have 
given  shameful  spectacles  of  ignorance  and  political 
corruption,  they  have  revealed  in  repugnant  nudity 
every  egoism  and  every  base  passion ;  they  have  been 
the  INRI  placed  on  the  cross  upon  which  rotten  poli- 
tics and  boss  rule  have  nailed  the  tortured  corpse  of 
the  poor  Spanish  Fatherland.    .    .  . 

((Not  even  in  the  most  dangerous  and  most  seri- 
ous moments  did  national  sentiments  pervade  that 
body.  When  Spain  was  dyirtg  of  hunger,  when 
Spaniards  were  becoming  disturbed  at  the  prospect 
of  an  upheaval  of  the  most  afflicted  social  classes, 
these  political  gentlemen  were  fighting  each  other  in 
a  manner  which  at  many  times  took  on  the  character 
of  a  tavern-brawl.  It  is  well  that  the  Cortes  is  closed, 
the  Cortes  which  has  done  so  badly  and  of  which  so 
much  was  hoped;  it  should  be  replaced  by  a  collec- 
tion of  men  who  would  really  represent  the  noble 
eagerness  of  the  Spanish  race.» 

El  Pais,  February  28,  the  republican  organ,  be- 
lieves that  the  Moroccan  situation  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  trend  of  recent  events.  «El  Liberal  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  because  of  the  extent  and 
seriousness  of  the  strikes,  the  Cortes  would  be  sus- 
pended. Is  that  the  reason  for  the  decree?  .  .  . 
The  Government  exaggerates  the  gravity  of  these 
strikes.  It  is,  moreover,  evident  that  the  Cortes 
failed  to  solve  urgent  problems  relative  to  the  social 
crisis,  particularly  the  land  question.  .  .  .  From 
every  indication,  however,  as  the  political  jargon  of 
yesterday  demonstrated,  it  is  really  the  Moroccan 
question  which  has  precipitated  the  closing.  The 
deliberations  of  the  Peace  Conference  which  have 
brought  up  the  Act  of  Algeciras  that  regulates  the 
Franco-Spanish  zones  of  influence  in  Morocco;  the 
denunciation  of  the  Treaty  of  1912  between  France 


and  Spain;  the  abrogation  of  the  special  situation  to 
which  Tangier  remains  subject;  and  the  debate 
which  Besheiro  began  and  Cambo  finished — these 
are  the  real  causes  of  the  closing  of  the  Cortes. » 

La  Accion,  February  28,  feels  that  there  is  a 
more  subtle  reason  than  any  of  those  stated  by  the 
Government  authorities.  «Whatisit?  What  caused 
it?  How  could  they  close  the  Cortes  without  the 
least  hint  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen?  Those  are 
the  questions  that  politicians  are  asking.  Apart 
from  the  explanations  given  by  Count  Romanones, 
we  feel  that  there  is  a  more  subtle  explanation  which 
we  shall  develop.  A  look  at  Spain  is  sufficient.  In 
Barcelona,  Cordoba  and  Seville  grow  the  agitations 
and  the  gravity  of  social  conflicts  daily  becomes 

|  more  serious.  The  Government  wishes  to  take 
action,  but  the  Cortes  will  not  permit  it». 

El  Impartial,  February  28,  is  very  much  against 
the  closing  of  the  Cortes.  «No  other  people  in  these 
hours  of  world  crisis  are  deprived  of  their  voice  in 
parliament.  With  the  passing  of  each  day  and  hour, 
each  government  has  to  count  on  the  assistance  of 
public  opinion.  Without  that  assistance,  no  govern- 
ment can  endure.   If  the  program  to  which  the  Gov- 

I  ernment  announces  it  will  devote  itself  is  truly  re- 

J  sponsive  to  the  weighty  problems  such  as  the  food 
situation  and  the  demands  of  the  laborers,  then  the 
Government  should  lean  for  support  on  public  opin- 
ion and,  as  the  rest  of  the  world  does,  should  make 
use  of  parliament.)) 

El  Diario  Universal,  February  28,  the  paper  of 
the  Premier,  prints  an  inspired  editorial  on  the  situ- 
ation. After  explaining  some  of  the  vagaries  of 
Spanish  politics  and  making  a  point  of  the  fact  that 
Count  Romanones  did  not  in  the  first  place  seek  the 
position  of  Premier,  it  says:  ((Assistance  was  neces- 
sary; more  than  that,  the  moral  coalition  of  all 
the  governmental  elements  fully  conscious  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  was  indispensable.  .  .  . 
This  aid  was  essential  both  to  increase  the  moral 
authority  of  the  Government  and  to  give  it  the  neces- 
sary votes  in  parliament.  We  all  see  how  that  obli- 
gation has  been  fulfilled;  session  after  session,  the 
authority  of  the  Government  has  been  attacked,  un- 

j  dermined  and  diminished;  votes,  have  been  offered 
but  not  given;  sessions  are  closed  for  lack  of  num- 
bers; the  budget  makes  no  progress;  the. solution  of 
the  Catalonian  problem  suffers  an  eclipse  on  the 
horizon;  the  projects  of  social  reform  are  hardly 

!  discussed;  the  political  mechanism  rapidly  disin- 

J  tegrates. 

«And  each  day  the  parliamentary  sky  became 
more  obscure;  each  day  the  vision  of  the  future  grew 
more  sombre.  Under  these  conditions  to  continue 
the  sacrifice  accepted  by  Count  Romanones  would 
be  not  only  tiresome  but  barren  of  results.  For  jus- 
tice and  for  Spa\n,  this  sacrifice  could  Hot,  and 
should  not,  continue.  It  would  be  dangerous  for  all. 
And  we  are  at  a  decisive  hour  in  which,  rapidly  and 
unequivocally,  Spain  must  know  who  is  disposed  to 
I  serve  her  truly  by  deeds  instead  of  by  words  and 
I  who  is  not  so  disposed.  That  will  be  the  best  thing 
for  the  future.)) 
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The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Bolshevism  in  Germany 

What  is  Bolshevism?    This  is  a  question  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  answer.    First  of  all,  however, 
it  may  be  stated  emphatically  that  Bolshevism  is  not 
synonymous  with  Socialism.   Both  are  states  of  so- 
ciety that  demand  the  reform  of  the  existing  regime, 
which  they  denote  as  capitalism,  but  there  the  simi- 
larity end's.   Bolshevism  rests  on  the  ideals  of  com- 
munism and  proletariat  rule.    It  believes  that  no 
man  ought  to  earn  more  wages  or  own  more  capital 
than  his  neighbor.    It  wishes  to  impose  by  force 
upon  all  other  classes  the  will  of  the  workingmen 
and  the  peasants.    Socialism,  on  the  other. hand,  is 
far  more  moderate,  though  it  must  be  owned  that 
there  is  an  immense  divergence  of  views  within  the 
party  itself.    Probably  the  Majority  in  any  land 
would  be  content  with  the  realization  of  two  prin- 
ciples:  (1)    Governmental  control  over  industry; 
(2)    The  abolition  of  unproductive  capital.  This 
second  ideal  means  that  the  fortunes  of  the  idle  rich 
must  go,  though  it  does  not  as  a  rule  imply  the 
equalization  of  wages.    Socialism,  at  the  bottom, 
believes  that  every  man's  wealth  should  be  indica- 
tive of  his  services  to  society.    For  the  rest,  Bol- 
shevism calls  for  violent  class  warfare,  and  Social- 
ism for  a  steady,  gradual  reform. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  progress  of  Bol- 
shevism in  any  individual  nation  depends  largely 
upon  two  factors:  social  conditions  and  the  men- 
tality of  the  population.  In  the  Russia  of  1917,  these 
conditions  were  decisive.  The  masses  were  ignorant 
and  restless;  they  passionately  desired  reform,  yet 
did  not  know  exactly  what  they  wanted.    After  the 
fall  of  the  Czar's  Government,  a  group  of  clever 
Bolshevists  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
appeal  to  the  common  people  in  a  way  that  all  could 
understand.    Land  was  promised  to  the  peasants 
and  the  plunder  of  the  cities  to  the  workingmen. 
Once  installed  in  power,  Lenin  and  Trotsky  granted 
these  favors,  and  they  have  lived  on  their  prestige 
ever  since.   The  Russian  proletariat  cares  for  little 
else. 

In  Germany  Bolshevism,  under  the  name  of 
Sparticism.  did  not  find  such  an  ideal  field.  Indeed, 
under  the  old  regime  the  Government  felt  so  sure  of 
itself  that  it  encouraged  Bolshevism — as  a  weapon 
against  its  enemies,  without  fearing  that  the  plague 
might  spread  at  home.  Though  events  have  proved 
that  its  confidence  was  too  great,  yet  the  reasons  for 
it  were  very  good.  The  German  people  were  neither 
illiterate  nor  impoverished.  They  used  reason  even 
in  the  field  of  politics.  Many  of  the  demands  of  the 
proletariat  had  been  anticipated  and  satisfied  by 
wise  social  laws.  The  forces  of  repression  were 
very  strong. 

Since  the  Revolution  much  has  changed,  how- 
ever. Central  control  has  weakened  enormously. 
An  unexampled  liberty  of  expression  among  a  po- 
lemic-loving people  has  given  rise  to  every  sort  of 
propaganda.   Hunger  and  unemployment  have  left 


their  marks;  they  make  men  ready  for  anything. 
Moreover,  the  Councils  of  Workmen  and  Soldiers 
which  ruled  Germany  between  November  9  and  Feb- 
ruary t;  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  Bolshevist 
principle  of  Soviets.  They  gave  the  proletariat  a 
taste  of  power  which  it  is  loath  to  forget.  Last  but 
not  least  the  Spartacists  gained  leaders  in  ambitious 
fanatics  like  Liebknecht  and  Luxemburg,  or  in  ex- 
perienced Bolsheviks,  sent  from  Moscow,  like  Radek. 
All  this  has  gone  far  to  offset  the  intelligence  of  the 
German  peasant  class,  and  the  sense  of  order  that  is 
ingrained  in  the  German  people. 

history  of  the  spartacus  movement 
Spartacism  in  Germany  has  manifested  itself  m 
a  series  of  isolated  outbreaks;  none  of  which,  at  least 
until  the  present  moment,  have  been  co-ordinated  by 
a  Central  Council.  Two  small  disturbances  took 
place  on  December  6  and  24;  later,  from  January  6 
to  13  and  March  4  to  10,  came  two  full-grown  pro- 
!  letariat  revolutions.  All  started  in  Berlin,  but  also 
had  a  reflection  in  the  provinces. 

Vorwaerts,  October  17,  sends  out  a  Bolshevist 
warning  even  before  the  Revolution.  «Many  people 
are  speaking  of  a  Haase-Ledebour  (Independent  So- 
cialist) Government  as  a  coming  event.  This  regime 
would  embody  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat, 
and  would  be  based  upon  Councils  of  Workingmen. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Haase  and  Ledebour 
belong  to  a  movement  quite  different  from  that  of 
Trotsky-Lenin.  The  Independents  are  not  Bolshe- 
vists. ...» 

Even  this  early  the  question  arises  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Spartacists  and  the  Independent 
Socialists.  More  than  once  in  the  coming  events,  it 
will  be  hard  to  distinguish  between  them.  The  Voss- 
ische  Zeitung,  October  28,  like  so  many  other  news- 
paoers,  confuses  the  issue  in  an  article  from  which 
the  following  extract  is  taken:  «The  Independent 
Socialists  organized  great  demonstrations  in  Berlin 
and  in  the  Empire  yesterday,  at  which,  in  most  cases, 
a  demand  was  made  for  a  Socialist  Republic.  Lieb- 
knecht, the  former  Reichstag  Deputy,  appeared  at 
the  five  meetings  in  Berlin,  and  was  greeted  with 
great  enthusiasm.   His  speeches  were  all  absolutely 

Bolshevist.  ... 

«<The   watchword   was   world  -  revolution  oi 
i  world-downfall.    (There  should  be  no  more  discus- 
sions, the  people  must  at  last  proceed  to  action,)  he 
said    The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  the  down- 
'  fall  of  the  rule  of  capital,  and  the  setting  up  oi  a 
I  Socialist  Republic  must  be  the  answer  to  the  govern- 
1  mental  summons  to  national  defense.    If  the  Rus- 
sian Republic  were  now  supported  by  a  German  Re- 
public, then  the  other  countries  would  have  to  lol- 
low,  and  the  proletariat's  rule  in  the  world  would 
begin     In  most  cases  the  speaker  concluded  with 
the  cry  (Long  live  the  German  Social  Republic,)  an- 
swered by  shouts   of    (and  its  President  Lieb- 
knecht'. »>   The  truth  is  that  the  separation  between 
Spartacists  and  Independents  had  not  yet  become 
clear,  even  to  the  parties  themselves,  as  the  street 
fighting  of  the  next  two  months  was  to  show.   In  the 
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end,  however,  it  was  proved  that  they  had  very  dif- 
ferent principles. 

EVENTS  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER,  1918 

On  November  3  the  Revolution  broke  out  in 
Kiel,  on  November  5  in  Bavaria,  and  on  November  9 
in  Berlin.  Councils  of  Workmen  and  Soldiers  were 
formed  all  over  the  Empire.  In  Munich  and  Berlin 
coalition  governments  of  Independent  and  Majority 
Socialists  were  formed,  and  it  seemed  for  a  moment 
as  if  affairs  might  be  stabilized.  But  this  was  the 
opportunity  for  the  radicals  of  the  extreme  Left  to 
vent  their  spleen  at  being  left  out  of  consideration. 
They  set  out  to  vilify  everything  that  the  Socialist 
Government  did. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Spartacus  movement  was  concentrated  mainly 
in  Berlin.  Germania,  November  15,  tells  how  Lieb- 
knecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg,  who  had  almost  im- 
mediately appeared  as  leaders  of  the  extremists, 
seized  the  offices  of  the  Berliner  Lokal  Anzeiger,  and 
founded  a  Spartaeist  organ  which  has  appeared  ir- 
regularly ever  since  as  Die  Rote  Fahne.  The  Lokal 
Anzeiger  building,  however,  was  soon  returned  to 
its  proper  owners  by  order  of  the  Government.  The 
Koelnisehe  Zeitung,  November  15,  specifies  even  this 
early  the  principal  weakness  of  Liebknecht's  party. 
((Instead  of  the  equality  of  all,  Spartacus  preaches 
the  dictatorship  of  one  class  and  violent  civil  war- 
fare to  attain  it.  Logically,  therefore,  the  Spartacists 
are  against  the  convocation  of  a  National  Assembly, 
which  would  express  the  will  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. They  fear  rightly  that  the  German  people  will 
not  approve  of  their  blood-red  projects.))  Elsewhere 
the  same  paper  notes  the  important  split  in  the  In- 
dependent Socialist  Party,  which  caused  the  extreme 
Left  under  Ledebour  to  go  over  to  the  Spartacists. 
Likewise,  it  says,  there  are  persistent  rumors  of 
armed  attempts  by  the  Spartacists  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

November  19,  the  day  of  the  famous  Socialist 
meeting  in  the  Circus  Busch,  was  the  occasion  for  a 
Spartacus  demonstration.  Three  large  meetings 
were  held  in  Berlin  at  which  Liebknecht  denounced 
the  attempts  of  Ebert  and  his  Hohenzollern  Social- 
ists to  protect  the  bank  directors,  factory  owners, 
and  capitalists  who,  after  the  dethronement  of  the 
Kaiser,  were  the  principal  enemies  of  the  German 
proletariat.  Passion  was  stirred  up  to  such  a  pitch 
that  a  mob  marched  to  the  police-station  and  de- 
manded the  release  of  all  political  prisoners  de- 
tained there.  Happily  it  was  discovered  that  there 
were  no  such  prisoners,  though  this  did  not  prevent 
someone  in  the  crowd  from  firing  a  revolver  shot  at 
a  soldier  in  the  prison  guard.  The  latter  fell  dead. 
A  riot  ensued  during  which  several  persons  were 
hurt  (Vorwaerts,  November  23).  The  affair,  though, 
really  amounted  to  very  little. 

All  through  November,  and  indeed  through  sub- 
sequent months  as  well,  the  Soviet  Government  of 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  showed  great  energy  in  exploit- 
ing for  its  own  ends  the  confusion  in  Germany.  The 
Hamburger  Fremdenblatt,  November  19,  publishes 
the  following  manifesto  addressed  by  the  Russians 
to  the  German  Councils  of  Workmen  and  Soldiers: 
"Soldiers  and  Sailors  do  not  lay  down  your  arms 
.  .  for  with  weapon  in  hand  you  can  secure 
power  everywhere!  Form  a  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Government  with  Liebknecht  at  its  head.  Do  not  be 
persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  a  National  Assembly.)) 
This  was  only  one  of  many  manifestoes.    Later  on 


Soviet  chiefs  came  to  Berlin  to  help  stage  the  upris- 
ings, among  them  the  arch-conspirator  Radek.  This 
Russian  Bolshevist  probably  caused  more  harm  in 
Germany  than  any  other  one  man,  for  he  was  in- 
finitely more  clever  than  Liebknecht  or  any  other 
Spartaeist  leader,  save  possibly  Rosa  Luxemburg. 

DECEMBER,  1918 

The  weakness  of  the  Council  of  People's  Com- 
missioners, or  executive  organ  of  the  Government, 
whose  Independent  members  wavered  between  their 
Radical  and  Moderate  constituents,  gave  the  Sparta- 
cists their  chance.  «On  December  6  manifestations 
of  violence  persisted  in  the  Berlin  streets.  Lawless 
crowds,  composed  mainly  of  deserters  and  men  on 
leave,  gathered  in  the  evening  at  the  (Andreas  Fest- 
saelen,)  where  their  self-appointed  leader,  Rohne, 
denounced  the  Berlin  Workingmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Councils  as  (wearers  of  monocles  and  epaulettes), 
and  extolled  Karl  Liebknecht  as  the  champion  of 
the  Revolution))  (Press  Review,  February  4,  1919). 

Vorwaerts,  December  7,  gives  a  long  account  of 
the  other  events  which  occurred  that  evening.  ((Va- 
rious rumors  spread  about  among  the  Spartaeist 
meetings:  that  Ebert  had  been  proclaimed  President 
of  the  Republic;  that  the  offices  of  Die  Rote  Fahne 
had  been  occupied  by  the  military;  and  that  the 
People's  Commissioners,  Mueller  and  Molkenbuhr. 
had  been  arrested  by  order  of  the  Government. 
These  rumors  excited  the  workingmen  tremendous- 
ly. Processions,  which  had  already  been  planned, 
formed  and  marched  towards  the  Reichstag  build- 
ing, shouting  (down  with  the  Ebert-Scheidemann 
Government.) 

At  the  corner  of  the  Chaussee  and  Invaliden 
Strasse,  however,  they  encountered  cordons  of  sol- 
diers, and  fighting  ensued.  The  papers  disagree  as 
to  who  fired  the  first  shot,  but  at  all  events  it  was 
fired,  and  returned  with  interest  by  the  military. 
Vorwaerts  says  that  about  28  persons  were  killed 
and  40  wounded.  ((Apparently  the  whole  occurrence 
took  place  as  the  result  of  an  order  from  the  General- 
kommando  to  man  the  streets  and  disperse  the  Rad- 
ical demonstrators.)) 

The  Liebknecht  group  exploited  this  bloodshed 
for  all  it  was  worth  against  the  Government.  The 
Frankfurter  Zeitung,  December  8,  notes  the  appeal 
for  a  general  strike  issued  by  Die  Rote  Fahne,  and 
the  apparent  failure  of  the  plan.  «A  few  factory 
hands,  however,  did  stop  work,  and  joined  by  crowds 
of  military  deserters,  women  of  the  streets,  and  other 
lawless  elements,  organized  a  procession  in  the 
Sieges  Allee. »  Vorwaerts,  December  8,  continues: 
«The  crowds  marched  silently  up  and  down  the 
Sieges  Allee,  carrying  a  shield  in  front  of  them  with 
the  inscription:  (We  protest  against  the  bloodshed 
in  the  Chaussee  Strasse!)  Liebknecht  and  two  other 
Spartaeist  leaders  appeared,  mounted  the  statues  on 
one  side  of  the  Allee,  and  began  to  flay  the  Govern- 
ment. They  denounced  in  particular  the  Majority 
Socialist  Wels,  Commandant  of  the  garrison  of  Ber- 
lin, as  responsible  for  the  bloodshed  of  December  6. 
He  it  was  who  ordered  the  troops  to  shoot,  they 
said.    .    .  . 

«After  the  speeches  the  procession  was  resumed, 
this  time  led  by  a  military  truck  armed  with  ma- 
chine guns.  For  a  moment  it  looked  as  if  matters 
might  come  to  a  clash.  But,  fortunately,  the  Police 
President,  an  Independent  Radical  named  Eichhorn. 
arrived  just  as  the  mob  stopped  before  the  Kom- 
mandantur.  He  persuaded  them  to  desist  from  vio- 
lence. .  .  .  After  more  speeches  by  Liebknecht 
and  more  appeals  to    <save  the  Revolution,)  the 
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crowds  dispersed.  No  damage  was  done.»  On  the 
same  day  Wels  issued  a  formal  denial  that  he  was 
responsible  for  the  bloodshed,  though  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  becoming  a  marked  man  in  the 
future. 

Spartacist  maneuvers  on  December  6  were  not 
confined  entirely  to  Berlin.  In  Munich  there  were 
stormy  meetings  and  demonstrations  against  the 
bourgeois  press.  In  Brunswick  and  Saxony,  Inde- 
pendents with  Bolshevist  leanings  strengthened  their 
position  in  the  Government.  In  Bremen  the  Sparta- 
cists  began  to  issue  a  daily  newspaper  of  their  own, 
entitled  Die  Kommunist. 

On  December  10  German  troops  returning  from 
the  Western  Front  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Ber- 
lin, under  the  command  of  General  Lequis,  and  dem- 
onstrated their  fealty  to  the  Ebert  Government. 
This  quelled  the  Spartacists  for  a  moment,  but  did 
not  prevent  them  from  gaining  entire  control  of  the 
two  Berlin  suburbs  of  Neukoeln  and  Mariendorff. 
Next  there  met  in  Berlin  on  December  16  an  all- 
German  Congress  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Coun- 
cils, to  deliberate  on  the  problems  before  the  Pro- 
visional Government  and  on  the  date  to  be  set  for 
the  National  Assembly.  Die  Rote  Fahne,  December 
16,  published  an  appeal  to  the  workers  of  Berlin  to 
lay  down  their  tools  can  order  to  give  the  Congress 
a  worthy  welcome».  The  Lokal  Anzeiger,  Decem- 
ber 16,  admits  that  the  strike  thus  called  had  a  cer- 
tain success. 

The  sessions  of  the  Congress  were  stormy  in  the 
extreme.  First,  a  motion  to  invite  the  Spartacus 
leaders  Liebknecht  and  Luxemburg  to  be  present, 
with  the  right  to  vote,  was  rejected  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  (Press  Review,  February  4,  1919).  On 
the  second  day,  the  Independent  Deputy,  Ledebour, 
delivered  a  violent  polemic  against  his  partj^-brother 
Dittmann,  and  against  the  Coalition  Government  in 
general.  His  characterization  of  Ebert  as  a  shame 
and  an  infamy  to  the  administration  bears  much  re- 
semblance to  the  Bolshevist  epithet  of  ((blood- 
hound ».  Soon  there  came  a  dramatic  interruption. 
The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  December  17,  says  that  a 
deputation  of  Bolshevist  workingmen  from  a  huge 
crowd  outside  the  doors  forced  its  way  into  the  hall, 
and  suspended  the  deliberations.   .   .  . 

They  were  joined  by  a  deputation  of  soldiers, 
and,  according  to  the  Deutsehe  Allgemeine  Zeitang, 
December  18,  made  the  following  demands:  .  .  . 
(1)  The  creation  of  a  Supreme  Council  of  Soldiers  to 
take  over  the  «kommando»  powers  of  the  Empire; 
(2^  The  creation  of  a  Red  Guard;  (3)  Removal  of  the 
Ebert-Haase  Government;  (4)  Abolition  of  all  marks 
of  rank;  (5)  Disarming  of  officers;  (6)  Appeals  to  be 
issued  to  the  proletarians  of  every  land  to  arise  in 
revolt  against  the  bourgeois,  and  to  form  Councils 
of  Workmen  and  Soldiers.  Chairman  Seeger  de- 
clared that  an  immediate  decision  was  impossible, 
but  that  the  motions  would  be  considered. 

The  Congress  lasted  five  days,  each  day  more 
stormy  than  its  predecessor.  Finally  it  adopted  two 
important  resolutions:  (1)  The  fixing  of  January  19 
as  the  definite  date  for  the  elections  to  the  National 
Assembly;  (2)  The  creation  of  a  Central  Council  of 
Workingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Councils.  It  also  ap- 
proved all  the  actions  of  the  Ebert-Haase  Govern- 
ment up  to  date. 

«The  Spartacists  now  found  themselves  opposed 
from  every  side.  Their  plan  of  action  was  clear: 
they  must  force  the  resignation  of  the  Independent 
members  of  the  Government,  after  which  they  might 
hope  to  win  the  more  wavering  members  of  that 


party  over  to  the  cause  of  a  violent  proletarian  dic- 
tatorship. They  fraternized  openly  with  Radek 
(founder  of  the  Spartacus  Group)  and  his  Russian 
Bolshevist  companions))  (Press  Review,  February  1). 

Events  from  December  23-25,  inclusive,  mark 
the  first  large-scale  disturbance  by  the  Spartacists. 
it  appears  from  the  Wolff  despatches  published  in 
all  papers  that  the  trouble  arose  around  the  Sailor's 
Division,  quartered  in  the  Royal  Palace,  which  had 
proved  a  rallying-point  ever  since  its  arrival  on  No- 
vember 9  for  all  the  lawless  elements  of  Berlin. 

The  following  account  of  the  first  day's  doings 
is  gathered  from  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  December 
24:  Recently  there  has  been  great  tension  between 
the  Sailors  and  the  Commandant  of  Berlin  (Wels), 
who.  in  carrying  out  his  plans  to  maintain  order  in 
the  capital,  wishes  to  disarm  and  disperse  all  irre- 
sponsible organizations.  To  force  the  Sailors  to 
obedience,  Wels  has  stopped  their  pay.  They  stren- 
uously object  to  this  and  demand  incorporation  in 
the  Republican  Guard.  On  the  morning  of  Decem- 
ber 23,  in  a  fit  of  bravado,  the  tenants  of  the  Castle 
set  out  to  right  their  wrongs  by  violence.  One  por- 
tion marched  off  to  the  Chancellor's  Palace  and  tem- 
porarily imprisoned  the  Commissioners  Ebert  and 
Landsberg.  Another  part  hurried  to  the  City  Kom- 
mandantur,  dragged  out  Wels  and  his  two  assistants, 
and  carried  them  off  as  prisoners  to  their  stronghold, 
the  Marshall. 

Meanwhile,  troops  of  the  Guard  Division  had 
been  hurried  up  to  protect  the  Government.  Their 
guns  were  loaded,  bayonets  set,  and  it  looked  dis- 
tinctly like  a  clash.  But  Ebert,  the  distinguished 
mediator,  proceeded  to  calm  the  storm:  the  Govern- 
ment promised  to  consider  the  Sailors'  demands, 
while  the  Sailors  and  the  Soldiers  agreed  to  march 
off  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time.  Like- 
wise, the  Sailors  promised  to  liberate  Wels  by  eleven 
o'clock  that  night. 

The  Lokal  Anzeiger,  evening  edition,  December 
24,  relates  how  matters  came  to  bloody  street  fight- 
ing the  next  day.  The  Sailors  determined  not  to 
keep  their  word.  Wels  was  not  released.  Govern- 
ment troops  with  cannon  and  machine  guns  were 
brought  up  from  Potsdam,  and  surrounded  both  the 
Castle  and  the  Marstall.  A  last  effort  to  compromise 
matters  was  made  by  a  parliamentaire,  under  a  flag 
of  truce ;  but  he  was  fired  upon  by  the  sailors.  This 
proved  a  signal  for  the  battle.  At  7:00  o'clock  the 
Government  cannon  opened  fire.  They  kept  up  a 
continuous  fusillade  on  the  two  buildings  for  over 
two  hours.  Meantime  Spartacus  partisans  gathered 
all  over  Berlin  and  held  fiery  meetings  in  behalf  of 
the  Sailors.  They  were  incited  and  led  on  by  their 
favorite  leaders,  Liebknecht  and  Luxemburg;  but 
gained  little  success.  Finally,  about  10:00  A.  M.,  fir- 
ing on  the  Castle  ceased. 

It  was  announced  that  an  agreement  had  been 
reached,  providing  that:  (1)  The  80,000  marks  ar- 
rears in  pay  should  be  paid  immediately;  (2)  No 
member  of  the  Marine  Division  should  suffer  the 
slightest  punishment;  (3)  The  Castle  should  be  evac- 
uated immediately,  and  all  Sailors  not  domiciled  in 
Berlin  should  be  dispersed  to  their  houses  within  48 
hours;  (4)  The  Marstall  should  be  given  to  the  Ma- 
rine Division  as  its  headquarters;  (5)  Wels  and  his 
assistants  should  be  released  immediately.  (Whieh 
was  done.) 

The  Spartacists  and  Sailors  naturally  regarded 
this  as  a  great  victory  for  their  cause;  but  more  omi- 
nous even  than  the  success  of  the  insurrectionists 
was  the  fact  that  great  numbers  of  Government 
troops  had  gone  over  to  the  Spartacists  or  deserted 
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from  their  organization  (General  Lequis'  Report, 
Vossische  Zeitung,  December  26).  Liebknecht  and 
Rosa  Luxemburg  were  encouraged  to  further  deeds 
of  violence. 

No  German  newspapers  for  December  26  were 
received  in  Chaumont.  A  W.  T.  B.  despatch  of  the 
events  on  Christmas  Day,  however,  is  published  in 
the  Koelnische  Zeitung,  December  27.  It  says  that 
during  the  afternoon  Spartacist  mobs  gathered  in 
the  Sieges  Allee,  from  which  a  large  body  detached 
itself  to  occupy  the  Vorwaerts  building.  (This  news- 
paper was  regarded  by  the  extremists  as  the  organ 
of  the  bloodthirsty  Majority  Government.)  Fortu- 
nately for  Vorwaerts,  Eichhorn,  President  of  the 
Berlin  police  and  a  radical  Independent  himself,  ar- 
rived in  time  to  prevent  damage  from  being  done. 
All  arms  and  ammunition  were  carried  off  to  the 
Police  Presidency.  The  building  was  occupied  by 
Republican  Guards.  Though  Vorwaerts  was  finally 
given  back  to  its  Majority  editors,  it  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  Radicals  had  won  another  victory. 

From  December  26  to  the  decisive  passage  of 
arms  on  January  7-10,  disorders,  riots,  uprisings, 
etc.,  occurred  every  day.  It  would  be  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  describe  them  all  in  detail.  Two  vitally 
important  events,  however,  stand  out  above  the  rest. 
First,  on  December  29  the  crisis  in  the  Government 
led  to  the  resignation  of  the  three  Independent  So- 
cialist People's  Commissioners,  Haase,  Dittmann  | 
and  Barth.  One  of  the  new  Majority  Commission- 
ers, Noske,  was  hereafter  to  prove  the  strong  man  of 
the  Government  and  the  bete  noire  of  the  Bolshe- 
vists. He  was  given  control  of  all  military  affairs. 
Secondly,  the  Pan-German  Conference  of  Spartacus 
Unions  took  place  in  Berlin  on  December  30. 

According  to  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  December 
30,  this  Congress  created  the  Independent  Commun- 
ist  Party  of  Germany.  Its  principal  aim,  said  Rosa 
Luxemburg  was  to  be  world-revolution,  or  (Lieb- 
knecht) the  internationalization  of  civil  war.  Al- 
though Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg  favored 
participation  in  the  National  Assembly,  this  move 
was  definitely  defeated,  amid  stormy  cheers,  by  a 
vote  of  63  to  23.  Among  the  95  delegates  present, 
were  5  from  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Moscow,  who 
proclaimed  the  solidarity  of  Russian  Bolshevists  and 
German  Communists;  and  a  heterogeneous  collec- 
tion of  Independents,  such  as  Eichhorn,  Dauemig, 
and  Ledebour. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  steady  Spartacist 
activity  during  the  month  of  December  was  confined 
to  Berlin.  Revolutionists  in  the  provinces  proved 
eager  to  follow  the  example  of  their  metropolitan 
brothers.  Looking  at  the  situation  as  a  whole,  Sax- 
ony and  the  Hanseatic  Cities  were,  as  usual,  most 
affected.  .  .  .  Hamburg  and  Bremen  saw  riots 
against  the  bourgeois  newspapers.  Saxon  Uhlans 
returning  from  the  front  fired  on  crowds  in  Chem- 
nitz on  December  10  and  killed  several  people.  On 
December  1 1  there  were  great  riots  in  Dresden. 
Mobs  who  attempted  to  tear  down  the  German  Na- 
tional flag  from  public  buildings  were  fired  upon  and 
dispersed. 

In  Bavaria  Dr.  Levien,  the  Spartacist  leader,  de- 
livered his  first  incendiary  speeches  on  December  11. 
Eisner,  however,  prevented  serious  trouble  by  de- 
claring that  he  would  rather  do  without  the  National 
Assembly  than  without  the  Councils.  Later  on,  re- 
action from  the  events  of  December  23-26  re-estab- 
lished the  Moderate  elements  in  the  saddle  in  Ham- 
burg and  the  Saxon  cities;  though  in  Bremen,  a  Gov- 


ernment of  Independents  and  Communists  seized 
the  power. 

JANUARY,  1919 

Organized  civil  war  broke  out  in  Berlin  during 
the  opening  days  of  the  new  year.  Vorwaerts,  De- 
cember 31,  and  in  many  other  editions,  tells  how  the 
trouble  centered  about  the  person  of  the  Radical- 
Independent  Eichhorn,  President  of  Police.  It  says 
that  he  ought  to  have  retired  on  December  29,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  other  Independent  members  of  the 
Government.  The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  January  1,  re- 
marks that  every  day  that  Herr  Eichhorn  remains  in 
office  means  a  serious  danger  for  public  security. 
Vorwaerts,  January  5,  reports  that  the  Prussian  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  has  issued  a  formal  order  to 
Eichhorn  to  resign,  and  that  the  latter  has  refused  to 
obey.  Apparently  the  Police  President  based  his  re- 
fusal on  the  subterfuge  that  he  had  been  appointed 
by  the  proletariat,  and  would  remain  in  office  until 
dismissed  by  them.  He  recognized  no  other  au- 
thority. 

This  created  an  impossible  situation.  On  Jan- 
uary 5  huge  crowds  of  workingmen,  with  a  few  sol- 
diers, gathered  about  the  police  station  and  demon- 
strated in  favor  of  Eichhorn.  They  were  addressed 
by  Liebknecht,  Dauemig  and  the  Police  President 
himself,  all  of  whom  attacked  the  Ebert-Scheide- 
mann  Government  with  their  usual  ferocity.  It  was 
declared  that  the  coup  against  Eichhorn  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  villainies  of  December  6  and  24, 
with  the  object  of  removing  the  last  trace  of  the 
Revolution  in  Berlin.  About  7:00  P.  M.  the  crowd 
occupied  the  Vorwaerts  building  once  more,  as  well 
as  the  office  of  the  Wolff  Telegraph  Bureau.  Subse- 
quently, the  Lokal  Anzeiger  and  most  of  the  other 
papers  in  Berlin  were  forced  to  cease  publication. 
A  narrative,  however,  can  be  compiled  from  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  and  Germania  (which  latter 
seems  never  to  have  been  disturbed). 

January  6  passed  off  rather  tensely.  The  Com- 
munists occupied  the  Reichsbank,  the  main  tele- 
graph office,  and  whole  quarters  of  Berlin.  Street 
.fighting  began  in  earnest.  On  January  7  the  Govern- 
ment appears  to  have  decided  upon  stringent  meas- 
ures. It  declared  that  force  must  be  met  by  force. 
Efforts  of  Haase,  Dittmann  and  Kautsky  to  negotiate 
between  the  parties  were  in  vain.  The  Deutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,  which  succeeded  in  printing 
one  edition  on  January  7,  says  that  Eugen  Ernst,  the 
new  Police  Commandant,  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  occupy  his  offices.  Eichhorn  refused  to 
vacate. 

During  January  8,  9,  and  10,  Government  troops 
and  citizen  volunteers  succeeded  in  holding  their 
own.  Noske,  Commissioner  of  Military  Affairs,  who 
had  left  Berlin  to  collect  troops,  returned  with  some 
re-inforcements.  Moreover,  the  proletariat  body 
which  had  elected  Eichhorn— the  Executive  Commit- 
tee (Vollzugsrat)— now  declared  him  deposed,  and 
forbade  anyone  to  obey  his  orders.  Thereupon  most 
of  the  city  police  and  Republican  (iuards  deserted 
the  fallen  hero.  Further,  the  large  bodies  of  citizen 
volunteers  which  had  been  raised  began  to  make 
their  influence  felt.  On  January  9  the  fighting  was 
particularly  bloody,  especially  in  the  newspaper 
quarter.  January  11  marked  the  turning  of  the  tide. 
Three  thousand  loyal  troops  raised  by  Noske  arrived 
and  broke  the  back  of  the  Revolution.  The  much 
disputed  Vorwaerts  building  was  stormed  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  with  a  cost  of  150  dead  and  300 
prisoners  (among  them  Liebknecht's  son).  Building 
after  building  was  recaptured.  By  January  13  it  was 
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clear  that  the  Revolution  was  practically  at  an  end. 
Manv  newspapers,  among  them  the  Deutsche  Tages- 
zeitilng,  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  and  Berliner 
Tageblatt,  appeared  with  long  retrospective  accounts 
of  events. 

The  Revolutionary  leaders  scattered  as  best  they 
could.  Ledebour  and  Dauemig  were  arrested. 
Eichhorn  fled  to  Denmark.  Liebknecht  and  Rosa 
Luxemburg,  after  escaping  for  a  moment,  were 
caught,  condemned  to  imprisonment,  and  assassi- 
nated on  their  way  to  prison  (Press  Review,  January 
28).  The  casualties  were  heavy.  It  is  not  known 
exactly  how  many  were  killed  and  wounded,  but  the 
number  probably  exceeds  one  thousand.  Indigna- 
tion at  the  Spartacist  actions  was  profound  through- 
out the  country  and  was  expressed  in  no  uncertain 
fashion. 

Although  the  uprising  had  its  echo  up  and  down 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  indicate  that  its  efforts  were  co-ordinated  by 
a  central  power.  First,  several  suburbs  of  Rerlin, 
such  as  Neukoeln,  Oranienburg,  Charlottenburg,  and 
Potsdam,  suffered  even  more  heavily  than  the  city 
itself.  Secondly,  in  places  where  Spartacism  had  al- 
ready gained  a  hold,  the  extremists  succeeded  in 
dominating  affairs  entirely.  Thirdly,  riots  took 
place  all  over  Germany. 

Thus  the  Chemnitzer  Volksstimme,  January  9, 
declared  that  the  city  government  of  Leipzig,  Sax- 
ony, had  adopted  a  resolution  denouncing  the  Ebert- 
Scheidemann  Government  and  calling  upon  it  to  re- 
sign. Rremen  suddenly  became  a  Soviet  Republic 
on  January  10,  on  a  program  laid  down  by  the  Spar- 
tacist-Communists.  The  council  of  Workmen  and 
Soldiers  in  Cuxhaven,  representing  Spartacist  rule, 
took  over  the  control  of  the  city  and  confiscated  a 
huge  estate  belonging  to  Raron  Marshall  von  Rieber- 
stein.  Rrunswick  saw  great  demonstrations  in  favor 
of  Liebknecht  and  Luxemburg,  and  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Rerlin,  which  were  encouraged  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Independent  Government. 

In  other  cities  fierce  struggles  went  on.  The 
Government  of  Wurtemberg  had  a  hard  time  sub- 
during  the  Spartacists  in  Stuttgart.  About  30  persons  j 
were  killed  and  wounded  in  Dresden,  Saxony,  before 
the  Communist  riots  ended  (Chemnitzer  Volks- 
stimme, January  11).   In  Hamburg  the  workingmen 
decreed  the  Soviet  system  in  all  industrial  works, 
the  establishment  of  a  revolutionary  tribunal  to  act 
as  supreme  arbiter  in  industrial  disputes,  and  the 
subordination  of  the  Trade  Unions  to  the  Councils;  j 
but  they  gave  a  large  majority  to  the  Moderate  So-  ! 
cialists  in  the  matter  of  politics.    Eisner  succeeded  j 
in  restraining  the  worst  excesses  in  Bavaria,  al- 
though his  hold  on  the  Government  was  seriously 
weakened. 

The  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  Berlin 
was  followed  by  what  amounted  to  a  period  of  mar- 
tial law.   The  city  was  divided  into  several  sections,  j 
and  each  one  placed  under  the  command  of  a  Gen- 
eral of  the  Old  Army.    Although  Freiheit  and  Die  j 
Rote  Fahne  howled  hysterically  that  this  « White  1 
Terror»  exceeded  in  ferocity  the  Red  one  of  a  few  j 
days  before,  there  is  little  doubt  that  their  accounts 
were  exaggerated.  Meanwhile,  elections  for  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  which  had  begun  on  January  8  in 
South  Germany,  continued  up  till  January  19  in 
Prussia.    The  results  spelled  annihilation  for  the 
Snartacists,  in  the  svmpathies  of  the  German  people. 
Not  a  single  outright  Communist  was  elected,  though 
anions  the  22  Independent  deputies  were  seen  Lede- 
bour, Eichhorn.  and  a  few  other  extremists  of  inde- 


terminate persuasion.  As  opposed  to  the  22  Inde- 
pendent mandates,  the  Majority  Socialists  received 
the  enormous  plurality  of  163.  No  more  doubt  could 
,  exist  that  the  German  people  disapproved  of  Spar- 
tacism as  absolutely  as  the  Socialists  had  done  in  the 
Federal  Congress  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Coun- 
!  cils  on  December  16, 

Except  for  a  few  isolated  instances,  like  the 
i  Communist  Republic  of  Rremen,  Spartacism  now 
:  remained  dormant  for  a  while.    A  feeling  of  opti- 
mism began  to  pervade  Germany,  which,  however, 
-  was  solemnly  rebuked  by  the  Conservative  press. 
!  January  passed  out  in  a  comparatively  quiet  man- 
ner, but  with  the  unostentatious  factors  of  hunger 
i  and  unemployment  growing  stronger  every  day.  In 
some  parts  of  Germany  people  had  been  living  on 
1  the  army  food  reserves  ever  since  the  armistice,  and 
these  were  now  rapidly  approaching  an  end.  The 
|  superfluity  of  strikes  since  December  23,  called  on 
|  almost  any  pretext  by  Spartacists  or  Socialists,  had 
'  disorganized  industry  to  an  enormous  extent.  More- 
■  over,  raw  materials  were  growing  scarce  through  the 
continuation  of  the  Allied  blockade.   New  factories 
shut  their  doors  each  day.    The  number  of  unem- 
'  ployed  in  Rerlin  and  the  industrial  districts  mounted 
by  leaps  and  bounds:  an  ominous  sign,  for  idle  and 
!  hungry  men  are  ready  for  any  mischief,  whether  or 
j  not  they  form  a  minority  of  the  population. 

FEBRUARY 

February  opened  with  the  Government's  deci- 
sion to  re-establish  order  in  Rremen  by  force  of  arms 
(Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  January  30).  The 
Communist  Government  there,  proclaimed  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  had  had  a  short  and  stormy  career.   Its  In- 
'  dependent  collaborators  had  deserted  the  ship.  The 
Spartacists  themselves  split  into  two  groups  and 
!  fought  against  each  other.   Matters  went  from  bad 
I  to  worse,  until  by  January  28  complete  anarchy  pre- 
vailed.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Ebert 
j  determined  to  intervene.  The  task  was  intrusted  to 
Commissioner  Noske,  the  strong  man  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   On  February  4,  therefore,  Noske  set  his 
!  troops  in  motion.   With  artillery  and  rifle  fire  th< 
forced  their  way  into  the  city,  and  within  the  sp  < 
of  one  day  had  completed  the  work  of  pacification 
A  Wolff  telegram  for  February  6,  printed  in  the 
Hamburger  Nachrichten  among  other  papers,  esti- 
mates the  casualties  at  65  killed  and  150  wounded 
This    energetic    action    of    the  Government 
strengthened  the  forces  of  order  everywhere.  A 
great  bourgeois  strike  took  place  on  February  5  in 
Duesseldorff,  Rhenish  Westphalia,  against  a  Srart 
cist  regime  that  had  been  in  control  for  some  days 
(Vorwaerts,  February  6).   In  Magdeburg,  Flensburg 
and  lower  Silesia  anti-Rolshevist  demonstrations 
were  seen.    On  the  other  hand,  an  irresponsible 
movement  for  the  socialization  of  the  mines  in  the 
Ruhr  district  began  (Koelnische  Volkszeitung,  Feb- 
ruary 7). 

A  definitive  Government  for  Germany  was 
chosen  by  the  National  Assembly  on  February  11 
and  12;  with  Ebert  as  President  and  seven  other  Ma- 
jority Socialists  as  Ministers.  Rut  the  debates  on 
the  Constitution  began  to  show  that  the  Councils  of 
Workingmen  and  Soldiers  would  find  no  place  in 
the  new  organization,  and  that  was  a  check  which 
infuriated  the  Independents  and  Communists.  Of 
course  all  these  events  encouraged  the  resuscitation 
of  the  Spartacus  movement. 

The  latest  explosion  had  been  brewing  for  some 
time  in  the  Ruhr  region.   The  Spartacist  regime  in 
i  Duesseldorff,  established  in  the  later  days  of  Janu- 
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ary,  had  weathered  all  strikes  and  counter-demon- 
strations, and  had  long  been  engaged  in  a  campaign 
of  propaganda  among  the  neighboring  towns.  In- 
deed, all  through  the  Ruhr  Valley,  the  Spartacists 
succeeded  in  gaining  larger  representation  in  the 
Councils  of  Workingmen  and  Soldiers.  In  Duisburg 
the  situation  grew  so  acute  that  Relgian  troops 
crossed  the  Rhine  and  occupied  the  town.  On  Feb- 
ruary 16,  Government  troops  began  to  gather  against 
Duesseldorff. 

Germania,  February  17,  declared  that  the  Com- 
munists and  Independent  Socialists  had  proclaimed 
a  general  strike  in  Muehlheim,  Duesseldorff  and  the 
surrounding  towns  as  a  protest  against  this  military 
coercion.  Ry  February  18,  Essen,  Borchum  and 
Dortmund  had  joined  the  strike  (Berliner  Tageblatt, 
February  18).  Armed  bands  forced  mine  after  mine 
to  cease  work.  Germania,  February  21,  spoke  of  the 
raising  of  an  army  of  35,000  men  against  the  Sparta- 
cists. But,  meantime,  the  fires  began  to  quench 
themselves  a  little  from  within.  The  better  classes 
grew  tired  of  anarchy;  citizen  guards  and  volunteer 
corps  came  into  collision  with  the  rioters  at  many 
points  (Hamburger  Fremdenblatt,  February  20). 
Work  was  resumed  in  many  places.  The  Koelnische 
Zeitung,  February  21,  stated  that  the  strikers  did  not 
stand  in  a  porportion  of  more  than  1 :10  to  the  rest 
of  the  population. 

With  the  Ruhr  situation  still  indeterminate,  rev- 
olutions suddenly  flared  up  elsewhere.  On  Febru- 
ary 21  Kurt  Eisner,  President  of  Bavaria,  was  assas- 
sinated in  Munich  (Press  Review,  March  6).  With 
his  conciliating  influence  removed,  a  perfect  satur- 
nalia of  assassination,  rioting,  and  Spartacist  ex- 
cesses broke  loose.  The  Muenchner  Neueste  Naeh- 
riehlen  announced  that  there  were  over  30,000  un- 
employed in  the  streets.  Dr.  Levien  (Lewine),  the 
Spartacist  leader,  became  for  a  moment  the  most 
prominent  man  in  Munich.  Finally  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung,  February  26,  announced  that  a  Soviet  Re- 
public had  been  proclaimed,  based  on  the  Councils 
of  Workmen  and  Soldiers;  and  that  the  Bavarian 
National  Assembly  (or  Landtag),  which  had  just  met, 
had  been  prorogued  indefinitely. 

Ever  since  February  15,  moreover,  dark  clouds 
had  been  gathering  on  the  horizon  of  Berlin.  The 
Berliner  Tageblatt  of  that  date  declared  that  46,000 
unemployed  were  roaming  about  looking  for  mis- 
chief. A  strike  which  began  among  warehouse  la- 
borers for  the  purpose  of  higher  wages,  soon  ex- 
tended to  all  commercial  employees.  The  Berliner 
Tageblatt,  February  18,  reported  that  600  business 
firms  had  closed  their  doors  and  that  60,000  em- 
ployees were  out  of  work.  However,  this  was  solely 
a  labor  movement.  It  did  not  assume  a  political 
tinge  until  the  opening  days  of  March. 

MARCH 

News  of  Eisner's  death  was  used  by  the  Sparta- 
cists in  their  strongholds  of  Saxony.  Thuringia  and 
the  Hanseatic  region  as  a  pretext  for  political  strikes. 
Their  example  spread  to  Berlin,  where  by  March  1 
the  Spartacists  were  spreading  propaganda  broad- 
cast for  a  mass  strike,  which  was  to  be  a  direct  po- 
litical protest  against  the  intolerable  labor  condi- 
tions (Vorwaerts,  March  1).  The  moment  was  a  fa- 
vorable one.  for  most  of  the  Government  troops  were 
still  absent  in  the  Ruhr  region,  where  on  March  1 
they  occupied  Duesseldorff  and  broke  the  backbone 
of  Spartacist  power.  The  Kreuz  Zeitung,  March  1, 
asked:  «Are  we  before  another  Revolution?))  On 
the  same  day  a  second  Congress  of  Workmen's 


Councils  met  in  Berlin,  to  deliberate  on  the  threaten- 
ing economic  situation.  Like  the  first  one  on  De- 
cember 16,  it  was  interrupted  by  deputations  from 
excited  mobs,  crying  for  a  general  strike  (Berliner 
Tageblatt,  March  1). 

Germania,  March  2,  issued  an  impassioned  ap- 
peal to  its  readers  to  oppose  general  strikes  as  politi- 
cal weapons,  and  in  particular  the  strike  threatening 
Berlin.    Its  proclamation  reads  as  follows: 

((Citizens  and  Citizenesses ! 

<(The  Capital  city  is  threatened  by  a  general 
strike. 

((Although  we  need  every  moment  of  labor  avail- 
able to  repair  the  damages  done  to  our  economic 
life,  it  seems  as  if  we  are  about  to  be  forced  to  idle- 
ness once  more,  against  our  will,  by  the  actions  of  a 
selfish  and  criminal  Minority. 

«This  violence  can  only  be  met  by  violence.  If 
the  general  strike  of  Spartacists  and  Communists 
really  does  take  effect,  the  only  fitting  answer  will 
be  another  general  strike  by  all  peace-loving  citizens 
of  Berlin. 

((Only  if  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  working  classes 
stand  together  can  the  terror  be  checked  which  is 
threatening  us  with  destruction. 

«The  gravity  of  the  situation  is  more  terrible 
than  ever! 

((General  strike  for  general  strike!  Therefore, 
citizens  and  citizenesses,  be  on  your  guard! 

((Whenever  the  terrorist  strike  is  announced, 
the  bourgeoisie  must  find  itself  prepared. 

((Citizens,  arm  yourselves  when  you  hear  the 

call ! 

«The  Citizen's  Council  of  Greater  Berlin. 

Marx.» 

Accounts  of  what  happened  in  the  following 
days  cannot  be  gained  from  German  papers,  for 
none  have  been  received  since  March  3.  However, 
it  appears  from  the  Allied  press  that  the  general 
strike  was  called.  Conditions  approximated  those 
of  January  6-13.  The  Paris  Daily  Mail,  March  8, 
says  that  the  street  fighting  on  that  day  was  furious 
and  bloody.  By  March  9,  it  says,  Noske,  Minister  for 
Military  Affairs,  had  brought  up  50,000  loyal  troops 
and  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  revolt  under  con- 
trol. The  Daily  Mail,  March  10,  says  that  the  fighting 
in  Berlin  has  practically  ceased.  It  estimated  the 
losses  at  200  people  killed  and  1,000  wounded. 

CONCLUSION 

This  closes  a  short  account  of  the  Spartacist- 
Bolshevist  movement  in  Germany  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution.  Naturally  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  go  into  detail.  Further,  all  the  Spartacist 
revolts  have  not  yet  been  quelled.  The  Government 
will  have  to  finish  the  pacification  of  the  Ruhr  region, 
deal  with  the  situation  in  Rrunswick,  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  Bavaria,  etc.  It  is  even  uncertain  whether 
the  last  of  the  troubles  in  Berlin  has  been  seen.  As 
long  as  masses  of  hungry,  unemployed,  and  dissatis- 
fied men  roam  at  large  in  the  streets,  just  so  long  will 
the  Bolshevists  find  a  fertile  field  for  their  propa- 
ganda. Some  people  have  raised  the  question 
whether  the  Socialist  Government  can  ever  subdue 
the  workmen's  agitation.  It  seems  to  have  no  lead- 
ers of  great  ability,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of 
Noske.  Moreover,  Socialists  of  both  wings  must  go 
back  unon  the  tenets  of  their  faith  if  they  do  not 
sympathize  with  some  of  the  extremist  demands. 
In  a  word,  while  the  German  people  are  fundamen- 
tally averse  to  Bolshevism,  they  have  been  led  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment  into  disturbances  which 
exaggerate  and  belie  the  real  situation. 
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The  Army  Service  Bill 

On  March  6  the  British  Government  presented  to 
Parliament  for  a  second  reading  the  new  Army  Serv- 
ice Bill,  by  the  terms  of  which  power  would  be  given 
to  the  authorities  to  continue  sufficient  men  in  the 
service  after  the  signing  of  peace  to  constitute  the 
Armies  of  Occupation.  Under  the  present  British 
Conscription  Law  service  terminates  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  or  six  months  after  the  termination 
of  hostilities,  and  the  Government,  therefore,  felt  it 
necessary  to  provide  some  means  by  which  men  now 
in  the  service,  who  otherwise  would  be  released, 
might  be  held  under  arms  until  the  work  of  the 
armies  is  completed  or  until  a  sufficient  volunteer 
army  could  be  recruited.  At  the  present  time  a  vol- 
unteer army  is  being  recruited  in  Great  Britain  at 
approximately  the  rate  of  a  thousand  per  day,  but 
the  Government  does  not  consider  that  this  rate  is 
sufficient  to  supply  an  army  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  country  immediately  after  the  Peace  Treaty 
is  signed. 

The  presentation  of  this  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons  produced  «a  definite  conflict  of  opinion 
on  a  fundamental  question  of  principle,  and  mem- 
bers showed  an  intensity  of  feeling  which  revived 
memories  of  the  War  Parliament))  {Times,  March  7). 
The  question  of  principle  here  referred  to  is  that  of 
conscription  which  the  opponents  of  the  Govern- 
ment claimed  was  being  brought  again  to  the  front 
in  spite  of  the  election  pledges  made  by  Coalition 
Ministers.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  Minister  for  War, 
in  discussing  the  Bill  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Government  could  hardly  be  accused  of  trying 
to  saddle  the  country  with  conscription  because  they 
had  already  begun  to  recruit  a  volunteer  army,  and 
furthermore,  in  Paris  they  were  working  for  the 
abolition  of  conscription  throughout  Europe.  He 
explained  that  Great  Britain  was  in  the  minority  in 
this  matter  and  «he  warned  the  members  that  it  was 
not  at  all  impossible  that  Japan,  France,  and  Italy, 
with  the  United  States,  might  all  have  some  element 
of  compulsory  or  national  service  in  their  military 
systems.  Still,  he  gave  an  assurance,  which  was 
heartily  welcomed,  that  the  British  Government 
would  do  their  utmost  to  persuade  those  nations  to 
a  different  course,  not  by  precept  only,  but  by  ex- 
ample. 

«After  resolutely  denying  that  the  Government 
wanted  a  Bill  because  they  contemplated  sending 
large  masses  of  conscript  troops  to  Russia,  Mr. 
Churchill  explained  that  nothing  but  the  driving 
power  of  imperious  necessity  had  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  measure.  The  blunt  truth  was  that, 
if  the  Bill  was  not  passed,  the  entire  apparatus  of 
our  army  svstem  would  fly  into  a  myriad  pieces  on 
the  day  on  which  the  Peace  Treaty  was  ratified » 
(Times,  March  7).  On  the  matter  of  election  pledges, 
Mr.  Churchill  frankly  admitted  that  the  present  sit- 
uation had  never  occurred  to  him.  He  had  not  fore- 
seen «that  this  deadlock  would  occur.    He  agreed 


that,  if  the  Government  had  foreseen  the  course  of 
events,  it  would  have  been  better  to  tell  the  electors 
quite  plainly  to  prepare  for  an  interim  conscription 
Bill.  But  he  rejected  altogether  any  suggestion  of 
bad  faith »  (Times,  March  7). 

The  opposition  to  the  Bill  was  largely  along 
party  lines,  the  principal  speakers  against  the  pro- 
ject being  Mr.  Adamson,  leader  of  the  Labor  Party, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  of  the  same  party,  and  Sir  D.  Mac- 
lean, leader  of  the  Independent  Liberals,  all  of  whom 
looked  upon  the  Bill  as  a  return  to  the  principle  of 
conscription  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  Government's 
intention  to  jettison  the  election  pledges  of  its  mem- 
bers. ((A  division  was  challenged,  and  the  Govern- 
ment carried  the  Bill  by  304  votes  to  71,  the  minority 
consisting  of  the  solid  Labor  vote,  the  dissenting  Lib- 
erals, half  a  dozen  Irish  Nationalists,  and  a  few 
Coalition  Liberals.   .   .   .»  (Times,  March  7). 

The  press  comment  upon  the  debate  also  follows 
along  party  lines.  Thus  the  Times  in  its  editorial, 
March  7,  defends  the  Government.  ((Governments 
are  not  omniscient,  and  neither  our  own  nor  any 
other  Government  quite  foresaw  that  the  interval 
between  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  this  war  and 
the  return  to  peace  would  be  so  long  as,  unfortu- 
nately, it  promises  to  be.  The  result  is  that  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  military  emergency  of  the 
present  transition  between  war  and  peace.  If  noth- 
ing more  were  done,  by  the  end  of  May  we  should 
have  neither  old  Army  nor  new  Army,  and  that  ap- 
palling prospect  is  the  motive  of  the  new  Military 
Service  Bill  that  was  debated  yesterday.))  The  Times 
does  not  believe  that  under  the  circumstances  it  will 
be  possible  to  depend  upon  the  volunteer  system, 
and  that  at  the  present  time  the  need  is  for  a  practi- 
cal policy.  ((The  word  conscription  straddled  across 
the  path  of  yesterday's  debate.  Yet  never  was  the 
odium  of  the  word  less  relevant  to  the  matter  in 
hand.  The  Government  are  not  fastening  conscrip- 
tion on  the  country.  Whatever  is  done  now  raises 
no  presumption  as  to  the  military  system  that  will 
be  appropriate  to  our  needs  when  the  peace  condi- 
tions are  restored.  The  legislation  proposed  is 
avowedly  provisional  and  designed  to  tide  over  the 
interval  between  war  and  peace.  And  why  should 
it  be  supposed  that  the  Government  want  conscrip- 
tion? Why,  as  Mr.  Churchill  told  the  House  yester- 
day in  his  interesting  reply  to  the  criticisms  made  in 
the  debate,  this  Government  have  pleaded  at  Paris 
for  the  abolition  of  conscription,  and  our  military 
men  stand  almost  alone. »  After  stating  that  the  new 
Bill  is  a  Bill  «for  consolidating  the  peace, »  the  Times 
continues:  ((The  true  policy  of  those  who  want  to 
strengthen  the  foundations  of  human  liberty  and  of 
decent  international  society  is  not  to  shy  at  this  word 
or  that,  but  to  devote  their  energies  to  formulating 
with  greater  precision  the  principles  of  international 
justice,  and  above  all  to  ensure  that  our  provision 
for  the  emplovment  of  force  is  efficient  and  genu- 
inely democratic.  Peace  is  not  a  pious  aspiration; 
that  way  lay  the  dreadful  horrors  of  this  war.  It  is 
now  current  politics.    And  in  the  last  resort,  when 
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other  sanctions  have  failed,  a  peace  policy  is  the 
employment  of  force  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  justice.)) 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  March  7,  suggests  that  the 
deliberate  abandonment  «of  all  powers  to  conscript 
rew  soldiers— powers  still  possessed  by  every  other 
government  of  any  consequence  in  Europe — was  a 
very  substantial  earnest  of  the  Government's  sincere 
determination  to  redeem  their  pledge,  and  ought  in 
fairness -to  be  acknowlegeel  as  such.  The  right  occa- 
sion for  the  Labor  party  to  have  said  the  things 
which  it  said  yesterday  would  be,  if  the  Government 
came  to  Parliament  to  ask  for  a  renewal  of  the  sys- 
tem now  abandoned.  This  they  have  not  done;  and 
as  things  stand,  we  hope  that  they  never  will.» 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  March  7,  suggests  that  the 
opposition  to  the  « Government's  military  measures 
yesterday  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  due  very 
largely,  we  imagine,  to  a  misapprehension.  Those 
measures,  as  Mr.  Churchill  explained,  are  of  a  purely 
temporary  character,  and  will  cease  when  the  con- 
ditions which  made  them  necessary  have  disap- 
peared. Had  the  Bill  been  rejected,  as  something 
like  a  fifth  of  the  nlembers  present  desired,  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  to  dissolve  the  army  automati- 
cally on  the  conclusion  of  peace  and  to  leave  us  quite 
powerless  to  enforce  the  terms  which  we  had  gained. 
.  .  .  .  We  have  first  of  all  to  see  that  the  Hun  is 
not  in  a  position  to  tear  up  the  peace  terms  after 
signing  them,  and  to  that  end  the  right  sought  by  the 
Government  of  keeping  the  existing  army  together 
is  an  absolute  necessity.)) 

The  Birmingham  Post,  of  the  same  date,  notes 
that  «the  Labor  Party  and  the  handful  of  Asquithian 
Liberals  are  determined  to  oppose))  the  Bill  «both  in 
the  House  and  in  the  country.*)  The  plan  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  form  a  volunteer  army  is  outlined,  and 
this  paper  then  acids:  «To  accuse  such  a  ministry  of 
seeking  to  (fasten  a  permanent  system)  of  conscrip- 
tion on  the  countrv  is  the  veriest  nonsense.  Not 
even  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  himself  believes  it.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Churchill's  bill  is,  in  effect,  a  bill  to  end  the  war. 
.  .  .  We  have  to  finish  the  war  under  the  system 
which  gave  us  victory,  because  no  other  system  is 
adequate  even  to  present  conditions — let  alone  un- 
foreseen emergencies.  If  that  be  borne  in  mind  we 
shall  accept  this  as  we  accepted  the  other  burdens 
of  the  war.  And  the  man  who  attempts,  by  false 
statement  or  inference,  to  make  the  burden  appear 
either  over-heavy  or  unnecessary,  is  playing  the 
part — to  put  it  bluntly — of  an  enemy  not  only  of  his 
own  country,  but  also  of  the  cause  of  universal 
peace.))  The  Sheffield  Telegraph,  March  7,  com- 
ments in  much  the  same  way  upon  the  Bill.  «Good 
criticism  is  wanted  in  Parliament — it  was  never 
wanted  more,  but  if  the  critics  go  about  discovering 
mare's  nests  and  inventing  imaginary  grievances,  it 
will  have  no  influence  on  the  Government  and  will 
be  of  no  use  to  the  country.  .  .  .  The  signal  char- 
acteristic of  the  Commons  debate  on  the  new  Service 
Bill  yesterday  was  that  while  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  dealt  with  hypotheses  and  figments,  its  sup- 
porters dealt  with  actualities.  .  .  .  This  Bill  does 
not  establish  permanent  conscription;  it  merely  es- 
tablishes an  extension  of  conscription  to  meet  a  per- 
fectly manifest  emergency.)) 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  March  7,  is  inclined 
to  support  the  Government  Bill  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  the  lesser  of  the  evils  to  be  faced.  «The  House 
of  Commons  was  asked  yesterday  to  decide  whether 
any  compulsory  service  in  our  army  should  continue 
after  the  day  peace  is  made,  when  all  compulsory 


service  under  the  present  law  would  otherwise  ex- 
pire. It  was  not  an  agreeable  decision  to  have  to 
make,  for  the  choice  was  between  one  large  evil  and 
a  large  collection  of  other  evils.  It  would  be  a  large 
evil  if,  on  the  day  peace  was  made,  our  present  arm- 
ies of  occupation  at  once  melted  away  and  left  no 
force  to  do  our  share  of  the  Allies' joint  work.  .  ,  . 
It  is  also  an  evil  that  our  men's  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  release  should  be  disappointed;  an  evil  that 
Cabinet  Ministers'  and  other  candidates'  election 
promises  should  not  be  fulfilled  after  value  has  been 
obtained  in  exchange;  and  an  evil  that  an  additional 
irritant  should  be  offered  to  working  classes  who  are 
already  in  a  state  of  dangerous  irritation.  But  be- 
tween that  evil  and  this  bunch  of  evils  the  choice  has 
to  be  made.  There  is  no  other  way  out.  If  there 
was  any  possible  expedient  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment could  have  secured  the  retention  of  the  neces- 
sary men  as  volunteers,  and  if  they  failed  to  use  it, 
their  responsibility  is  heavy  indeed. » 

The  Liberal  papers  are  inclined  to  devote  more 
space  to  the  party  issue  than  to  the  merits  of  the  bill. 
They  allege  most  emphatically  that  the  election 
pledges  of  the  Coalition  Government  are  broken  by 
the  presentation  of  this  measure.  The  Westminster 
Gazette,  March  7,  draws  particular  attention  to  Mr. 
Churchill's  admission  in  regard  to  the  unexpected- 
ness of  the  present  conditions.  ((The  Prime  Minister 
himself,  we  suppose,  was  equally  in  ignorance  when 
he  asked  his  constituents  ...  to  vote  for  him  and 
(  no  more  conscription.)  We  are,  therefore,  required 
to  believe  that  the  most  responsible  men  in  the  Gov- 
ernment were  ignorant  of  the  quite  elementary  fact 
known  to  every  soldier,  that  compulsory  service  was 
for  the  period  of  the  war  and  that  it  would  automati- 
cally disappear  on  the  signing  of  peace.  In  other 
words,  they  never  realized  that  the  question  was  go- 
ing to  arise  so  soon,  and  on  the  strength  of  their 
ignorance  were  able  in  a  quite  bona  fide  way,  as  Mr. 
Churchill  protests,  to  divert  to  their  side  the  strong 
body  of  opinion  which,  as  was  known  to  everybody, 
was  running  against  Conscription.  .  .  .  The  case 
illustrates  a  characteristic  which,  beginning  with  its 
head,  now  runs  through  the  entire  Government,  of 
flying  to  any  port  in  any  storm,  of  saying  anything 
and  promising  anything  which  may  get  through  the 
next  day  or  the  next  week,  regardless  of  what  may 
be  the  result  three  months  hence.)) 

The  Star,  March  7,  also  strongly  attacks  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  were  offered  in  the  debate  «a  choice 
between  two  horns  of  the  dilemma.  If  in  December 
they  did  not  foresee  the  necessity  for  the  Bill,  they 
were  guilty  of  a  tragic  want  of  foresight.  If  they  did 
foresee  it,  it  would  have  been  straightforward  to 
have  told  the  truth  to  the  electors.  There  is  no  es- 
cape from  these  two  horns:  The  Government  were 
either  incompetent  or  deceitful.  Perhaps  they  were 
both.  .  .  .  The  electors  trusted  the  Government  at 
the  General  Election,  in  spite  of  every  warning  ad- 
dressed to  them.  In  the  light  of  the  consequences, 
can  they  trust  them  now?» 

The  Glasgow  Herald,  March  5,  while  it  supposes 
«the  Bill  must  be  accepted  as  a  necessary  evil»  can- 
not «affect  to  regard  it  otherwise  than  most  unfavor- 
ably as  an  expedient  to  which  it  is  deplorable  that 
the  country  should  be  compelled  in  its  hour  of  vic- 
tory to  resort.  We  are  not  satisfied  that  proper  steps 
were  taken  to  avert  what  is  little  less  than  a  national 
calamity.  ...  If  the  Army  Council  .  .  .  had 
acted  with  vigor  and  discrimination  as  soon  as  the 
Armistice  was  signed  ...  we  believe  that  a  suf- 
ficiently large  interim  Army  could  have  been  raised 
on  the  voluntary  svstem  without  much  difnculty.» 
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The  Bill  is  unwelcome  and  is  ccreared  on  a  founda- 
tion of  disappointments,  if  not  indeed  on  broken 
pledges.  For  to  enroll  a  man  compulsorily  for  mili- 
tary service  on  the  explicit  understanding  that  the 
service  is  to  be  for  the  period  of  a  war,  and  then, 
when  the  war  is  on  the  point  of  being  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  conclusion  of  peace,  to  compel  him  to 
prolong  his  engagement  is  something  very  like  a  dis- 
tinct breach  of  faith.  Again,  if  the  bill  is  passed 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  superficial  reason  why 
on  the  plea  of  patriotic  necessity  a  repetition  of  the 
process  should  not  be  attempted  next  year.» 

The  Birmingham  Gazette,  March  7,  is  gratified 
«to  see  the  Labor  and  Free  Liberal  members  making 
common  cause  in  fierce  antagonism  to  a  proposal 
which  has  no  defence  in  expediency  or  principle.)) 
The  Daily  News,  March  7,  while  calling  Mr.  Churchill 
«a  very  versatile  and  imaginative  speaker))  re- 
marks that  «he  does  himself  less  than  justice  when 
he    .    .    .    suggests  that  he  did  not  foresee  that  if 
and  when  hostilities  ceased  the  Army  would  desire 
to  return  home,  and  peace  negotiations  would  be 
protracted.    But  indeed  he  had  an  impossible  task 
set  him.»   After  reviewing  the  Government  position, 
the  Daihj  News  sums  up  Mr.  Churchill's  defence  by 
saying  that  all  it  amounts  to  «is  that  the  falsehood 
in  this  case  was  not  calculated.    It  is  merely  char- 
acteristic. »   This  paper  notes  that  both  «Mr.  Thomas 
and  Sir  Donald  Maclean  pointed  out  with  a  sufficient 
emphasis  the  ruin  into  which  this  policy  is  driving 
us.   But  the  facts  are  speaking  louder  still.  There 
are  two  distinct  menaces  involved  in  it;  the  one  mili- 
tary, the  other  economic.    Conscription  has  never 
been  anything  but  intensely  unpopular  in  this  coun- 
try. It  has  been  accepted  in  the  past  on  the  Govern- 
ment's assurance  that  nothing  short  of  it  could  save 
the  countrv  from  defeat  and  ruin.   The  peril  of  de- 
feat is  past.    .   .    .   The  mutiny  at  Rhyl  is  only  the 
last  and  the  most  serious  of  the  evidences  that  there 
are  dangers  in  keeping  men  unwillingly  under  arms 
besides  those  which  Mr.  Churchill  foresees  in  hur- 
ried and  wholesale  demobilization.  Unemployment 
is  a  great  evil.   But  military  riots  are  certainly  not 
a  less  mischief.  The  Rhyl  mutiny  is  not  an  encourag- 
ing advertisement  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Churchill's 
remedy.))   The  economic  danger  is  in  the  additional 
expenditure  of  some  four  hundred  millions.  It 
is  a  danger  which  «is  much  more  real  than  anything 
which  threatens  us  from  Archangel  to  the  Rhine; 
and  there  is  no  class  which  can  hope  ultimately  to 
escape  it.» 

ALLIED  PRESS— ITALIAN 

Premier  Orlando's  Speech  at  the  Re-opening  of  the 
Italian  Chamber 

On  March  1,  at  the  re-opening  of  the  Italian 
Chamber,  Signor  Orlando,  the  Prime  Minister,  de- 
livered a  somewhat  lengthy  speech  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed both  the  internal  and  external  policy  of  the 
country,  the  latter  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the 
Paris  Conference.  Between  the  two  parts  of  his  dis- 
course, he  devoted  a  few  words  to  Bolshevism,  and 
made  «an  eloquent  appeal  to  Italian  good  sense, 
which  he  rightly  considers  the  best  guarantee  against 
the  prevalence  of  any  Bolshevist  tendency.))  (Idea 
Nazionale,  Rome,  Nationalist,  March  2.) 


The  following  are  some  of  the  salient  points  in 
speech : 

1.  If  the  war  has  left  all  the  warring  coun- 
tries more  or  less  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  Italy 
has  a  sorrowful  primacy  in  this  respect;  be- 
cause, considering  her  relative  wealth,  she  is  the 
country  which  has  spent  more  than  all  others. 
Italy  is  the  country  which  has  suffered  most. 

2.  Already  1,700,000  men  have  been  demo- 
bilized. 

3.  The  calm  examination  of  our  internal 
conditions  today  permits  us  to  say  that  they  are 
such  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  everyone  who 
has  not  a  pusillanimous  soul. 

4.  No  country,  in  similar  conditions,  has 
its  industries  so  efficient  today  as  Italy;  none  has 
less  unemployment. 

5.  Wherever  unemployment  manifests  it- 
self, the  Government  seeks  to  create  a  demand 
for  labor.  It  has  also  instituted  a  specific  form 
of  aid  for  the  unemployed,  which,  however, 
must  be  reserved  for  the  most  urgent  cases. 

6.  The  Government  would  like  to  see  a 
greater  collaboration  in  the  economic  field  be- 
tween the  social  classes,  between  capital  and 
labor. 

7.  There  is  being  diffused  through  Europe 
the  feeling,  as  it  were,  of  an  obscure  menace,  all 
the  more  fearful  because  unconscious.  This 
menace  is  not  avowedly  directed  against  any 
particular  institution;  it  does  not  aim  to  substi- 
tute one  economic  regime  for  another;  rather  it 
is  a  whirlwind  of  blind  destruction  and  reckless 
violence. 

8.  No  previous  Conference  ever  had  a  task 
that  could  be  compared  to  the  task  of  this  Con- 
ference, in  the  variety  and  difficulty  of  the  ques- 
tions treated. 

9.  A  new  spirit  pervades  the  work  of  this 
Conference. 

10.  The  substantial  agreement  reached  re- 
garding the  draft  of  the  League  of  Nations 
marks  a  really  memorable  date  in  the  affairs  of 
humanity. 

The  portion  of  the  speech  treating  of  Italian 
aspirations  will  be  treated  in  a  later  issue  of  the 
Press  Review. 

The  reception  given  the  speech  in  the  Chamber 
is  differently  interpreted.  The  Epoca  (Rome,  Or- 
lando's paper,  March  2),  says  «the  Chamber  listened 
to  Orlando's  discourse  with  respectful  attention." 
The  Stampa  (Turin;  Giolitti's  paper,  March  2)  says 
that  «it  unreservedly  manifested  its  coldness.  .  .  . 
The  Socialists  showed  themselves  ferocious  toward 
the  President  of  the  Council;  they  were  ferocious 
even  to  irreverence.  They  laughed  when  they  did 
not  interrupt;  they  did  not  confute,  they  derided.» 
The  Giornale  d'ltalia  (paper  of  Baron  Sonnino,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  March  2),  says  «the  Chamber 
gave  a  sort  of  a  reserved  reception  to  the  parts  of  the 
speech  dedicated  to  internal  affairs.  Thus,  it  evi- 
dently wished  to  manifest  its  own  concern  for  the 
problems  which  confront  us,  and  at  the  same  time 
its  desire  to  have  the  Government  work  strongly, 
wisely,  effectively.)) 

The  press  comment  on  the  speech  is  also  varied. 
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The  Stampa,  March  2,  remarks  that  «the  speech 
was  a  disappointment  for  everybody.  .  .  .  The 
first  part  of  the  discourse  was  the  exact  opposite  of 
what  the  Assembly  expected.  Instead  of  the  Min- 
istry's program,  it  consisted  of  an  exposition  of  a 
retrospective  nature,  with  vague  allusions  to  the 
work  of  the  Ministry  in  the  first  period  after  the  war, 
and  of  promises  (diffidently  accepted)  for  example, 
of  an  industrial  and  commercial  regime  of  liberty. 
Not  a  word  about  the  financial  situation,  about  the 
financial  program,  about  various  new  organizations 
recently  mentioned,  about  state  monopolies,  about 
electoral  reform.  .  .  .»  The  Secolo,  Milan,  Demo- 
cratic, March  2,  is  of  the  opinion  that  «on  the  whole, 
the  speech  is  worth  very  little.))  The  organ  of  offi- 
cial Socialism,  the  Milan  Avanti,  March  2,  speaks  of 
the  speech  as  «void  words  in  the  void». 

The  Epoca  considers  the  speech  «a  little  out  of 
the  ordinary.  We  will  not  say  more  eloquent  than 
usual,  but  substantiated  to  a  greater  extent  with 
facts,  almost  technical.))  For  the  Corriere  delta 
Sera,  Milan,  Liberal,  March  2,  the  speech  is  «a  recall 
to  reality.  ...  If  we  may  judge  from  the  value  of 
particular  statements,  we  must  admit  that  the  speech 
is  opportune  and  that  it  will  be  helpful. »  The  Cor- 
riere d' Italia,  Rome,  Catholic,  March  2,  regrets  that 
nothing  is  said  in  the  speech  about  electoral  reform. 
The  Idea  Nazionale,  Rome,  Nationalist,  March  2, 
commenting  on  the  first  part  of  the  speech,  qualifies 
the  Government's  internal  policy  as  «miserable, 
slow,  insufficient,  empirical  ...  a  policy  insuffi- 
cient in  every  regard — in  regard  to  industry  and  la- 
bor, in  regard  to  the  liberated  and  redeemed  terri- 
tory, in  regard  to  the  measures  for  the  period  after 
war  ...  a  policy  for  which  Orlando's  skillful 
eloquence  tried  in  vain  to  offer  a  timid  justification.)) 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— SCANDINAVIAN 

The  German  Situation 

The  Scandinavian  Press  has  devoted  consider- 
able space  to  news  from  Germany  but  comparatively 
little  to  editorial  comment  on  the  disorders  in  Ger- 
many. In  two  or  three  papers  impatience  is  ex- 
pressed towards  the  Allies  for  not  hurrying  the  ar- 
rangements for  feeding  Germany  so  that  the  spread 
of  Rolshevism  shall  not  become  general  in  Western 
Europe.  The  Aftonposten  (Swedish),  February  25, 
in  an  editorial  entitled,  «Does  England  Regin  to 
Wake  Up»  refers  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  on  February  22  in  which  he  expressed  the 
belief  that  if  the  victors  were  not  careful,  the  fruits 
of  victory  would  be  lost,  and  says:  ((Churchill,  how- 
ever, offers  no  remedy,  but  in  the  case  of  Germany 
the  remedy  is  very  simple — let  her  have  food,  and 
order  will  soon  be  restored  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  Allies'  own  safety  to  see  order 
restored  both  in  Germany  and  Russia  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Rut  it  cannot  be  done  with  words — it  must  be 
action,  and  quickly  too.» 

Verdens  Gang  (Norwegian),  March  3,  comments 
sarcastically  on  the  ((Fifteen  Weeks'  Peace»  since 
the  armistice  was  signed,  and  suggests  that  the  only 
way  to  save  Germany  from  Rolshevism  is  by  food. 
(The  battle  cry  of  the  Americans —  (Food  will  win 
the  War>  can  now  with  much  greater  assurance  be 
changed  to  (Food  will  win  the  Peace.)  The  food 
quantities  in  America  and  England  will  avert  the 
anarchy  in  Europe  which  is  greater  now  than  it  was 
four  months  ago.  Only  if  it  is  not  too  late  already!)) 
The  same  view  is  shared  by  the  Goteborgs  Handels 
och  S ]o forts  Tidning  (Swedish),  February  28,  which 
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is  pessimistic  over  the  rise  of  Rolshevism  in  Ger- 
many and  says  that  it  seems  as  though  the  Allies 
ought  to  do  their  utmost  to  suppress  it  before  it  over- 
whelms all  of  Western  Europe.  This  paper  thinks 
that  a  counter-revolution  in  Germany,  led  by  the 
monarchists,  is  not  at  all  improbable.  «That  the  aim 
of  the  Spartacists  is  to  duplicate  the  work  of  the 
Russian  Rolsheviks  they  admit  themselves,  and  this 
is  already  evidenced  in  some  regions  where  the  la- 
borers are  receiving  double  the  amount  of  food  that 
the  upper  classes  are  receiving,  and  also  in  the  fact 
that  the  Spartacists  have  control  of  the  newspapers. 
The  disloyalty  of  the  troops  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  Government's  not  assuming  a  more  aggressive 
attitude.  It  would  seem  to  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
Allies  to  stem  Rolshevism  in  Germany  if  possible, 
as  otherwise  it  would  soon  spread  over  Western  Eu- 
rope, but  the  discussion  on  the  feeding  of  Germany 
has  been  postponed,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
Allies  are  not  ready  to  send  troops  into  the  country 
to  suppress  the  outbreaks.  It  is  also  known  that  the 
Allied  troops  are  tired  of  fighting  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  English  or  French  soldiers  would  go  on.  In 
fact  the  French  have  been  compelled  to  withdraw 
parts  of  their  units  in  several  places,  for  fear,  it 
seems,  of  their  being  smitten  by  the  Rolshevic  dis- 
ease. A  counter-revolution  by  the  Monarchists  is 
quite  possible  and  the  return  of  General  Ludendorff 
makes  this  more  so.» 

Another  paper  which  believes  that  a  counter- 
revolution is  not  at  all  improbable  is  the  Politiken 
(Danish),  February  28,  which  discusses  the  return  of 
Ludendorff  to  Germany,  «not  as  a  player  who  has 
lost  all  himself  but  as  one  who  blames  the  German 
people  for  the  loss  of  the  war  and  says  he  is  willing 
to  serve  them  as  he  formerly  did.»  The  paper  be- 
lieves that  the  new  counter-revolution  may  find  the 
Spartacus  groups  lined  up  against  the  monarchists. 
«The  line  of  demarkation  is  very  pronounced.  The 
situation  is  so  serious  that  Germany  is  now  face  to 
face  with  a  struggle  against  Rolshevism.  All  middle 
grounds  disappear  and  on  the  right  wing  (i.  e.,  Cen- 
trum and  Monarchists)  we  find  the  man  .  .  .  who 
wishes  again  to  serve  his  country.)) 

The  same  view  is  held  by  the  Dagens  Nyheter 
(Swedish),  March  1,  in  discussing  the  political  situ- 
ation in  Germany,  which  says  that  the  present  As- 
sembly is  not  very  different  from  the  old  gatherings 
in  the  Reichstag  and  that  the  Revolution  failed  to 
accomplish  what  was  expected  of  it  last  November. 
((Judging  from  all  the  signs  of  the  German  Revolu- 
tion, it  is  going  through  an  extraordinarily  serious 
crisis.  The  moderate  attitude  of  the  Assembly  at 
Weimar  could  not  fail  to  affect  the  impatient  ele- 
ments who  expected  that  the  old  regime  would  be 
followed  by  a  socialistic  republic.  Seen  from  the 
outside,  the  present  National  Assembly  does  not  dif- 
fer much  from  the  old  Reichstag,  and  the  parlia- 
mentary majority  now  supporting  Scheidemann  is 
composed  of  the  same  parties  who  used  to  stand 
behind  Michaelis  and  Hertling.  It  should  be  clear 
to  the  Independent  Socialists  and  the  Spartacists 
that  any  government  evolved  from  that  combination 
(i.  e.,  Majority  Socialists  and  Centrum)  will  be  alto- 
gether different  from  the  kind  of  government  which 
was  dreamed  about  last  November.))  The  paper 
discusses  the  murder  of  Eisner,  the  shooting  of  Auer 
and  the  strikes  throughout  Germany,  as  well  as  the 
unsteadiness  of  the  troops,  «who,  it  seems,  are  get- 
ting to  be  more  and  more  Rolshevic  and  are  develop- 
ing into  a  Red  Guard.  In  the  face  of  such  a  situation 
one  receives  the  impression  that  the  sober  elements 
in  Germany  must  await  an  attack  from  the  extreme 
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Left  which  perhaps  will  be  harder  to  withstand  than 
any  heretofore.)) 

The  Politiken  (Danish),  February  25,  which  dis- 
cusses the  pessimism  with  which  the  situation  in 
Germany  is  regarded,  and  the  conditions  in  flhe 
Rhine  provinces  and  the  mining  districts,  says  the 
question  here  concerns  the  greatest  problem  of  the 
Revolution — socialization  of  the  mines.  «Since  the 
armistice  of  November  11  this  question  has  been 
acute  in  these  regions,  for  the  Socialists  have  always 
claimed  that  socialization  of  works  such  as  mines 
would  be  the  ideal  state  and  now  the  extreme  So- 
cialists wish  to  see  this  carried  out — but  the  Govern- 
ment either  cannot  or  is  afraid.  In  the  first  place  if 
the  government  took  over  the  mines  it  would  be  an 
excellent  chance  for  the  Allies  to  take  them  as  se- 
curity and  secondly,  where  there  is  no  smoke  there 
is  no  profit  and  it  would  be  a  calamity  to  take  over 
the  mines  now  when  everyone  is  on  strike  and  no 
returns  are  coming  in.  The  extreme  Socialists  how- 
ever maintain  that  the  government  would  not  if  it 
could,  as  it  is  in  league  with  the  Centrum  and  the 
Citizens  Party. » 

The  Dagens  Nyheter  (Swedish),  March  2,  says, 
however,  that  the  cause  of  the  present  unrest  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Social  Democrats  do 
not  know  how  to  conduct  themselves — that  Germany 
is  politically  democratic  enough,  but  that  she  is  not 
advanced  socially  at  all.  «In  the  words  of  cheer 
which  the  Spartacus  group  sent  out  to  its  members, 
when  the  leader  was  killed,  it  also  said  that  the  Ger- 
man Revolution  began  with  a  soldiers'  revolt  and 
lacked  any  strain  of  Socialism,  and  indeed  the  So- 
cialist opposition  underlying  the  Revolution  has  not 
yet  clearly  shown  itself.  Herein  lies  the  explanation 
to  what  is  happening  in  Germany  now.  The  men  of 
the  new  Revolution  wish  to  force  out  the  social  op- 
position and  bring  home  a  victory  to  the  side  of  the 
Reds.  Politically  the  democratization  of  Germany 
has  been  completed,  but  socially  the  democratization 
has  only  been  started  and  that  is  now  the  ambition 
of  the  Spartacus  union.  The  Social-Democrats  seem 
to  be  lacking  in  initiative,  and  as  yet  they  have  not 
gotten  together  to  confer  on  the  vast  role  the  Social- 
Democrats  are  to  play.  The  truth  is  that  the  revo- 
lution caught  all  parties  unawares,  and  most  of  all 
the  Social-Democrats,  with  the  result  that  a  great 
deal  of  obscurity  and  confusion  have  marked  all 
their  efforts.)) 

A  note  of  optimism  was  expressed  as  early  as 
February  2  suggesting  that  Germany  will  right  her- 
self in  spite  of  her  present  difficulties.  The  Nor- 
wegian Aftenposten,  of  that  date,  believes  that  the 
unity  of  Germany  will  be  assured  as  soon  as  the  con- 
stitution is  accepted.  «The  new  Germany  will  be 
unified  as  a  state,  and  built  on  the  broadest  possible 
constitution.  The  German  people  will  be  sovereign 
in  all  questions  within  the  German  boundaries.)) 
The  same  paper  on  February  24  discusses  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  German  government  now  takes 
up  arms  against  the  Spartacists — showing  thereby 
that  they  are  recognized  as  the  lawful  government 
and  also  that  the  Spartacists  are  by  the  same  token 
recognized  as  law  breakers.  The  paper  refers  to  the 
latter  as  the  helpers  of  the  reactionaries,  for  by  their 
lawless  acts  they  simply  promote  and  foster  the  mili- 
taristic spirit  in  Germany  which  was  the  bulwark  of 
the  reactionaries.  «The  calling  out  of  the  military 
power  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  the  military  can 
easily  come  to  feel  as  if  it  were  the  only  safe  port  in 
the  storm — and  for  that  reason  it  is  dangerous  to 
Germany.)) 


It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  none  of  the  papers 
have  much  faith  in  the  capabilities  of  the  members 
of  the  present  German  Government.  Morgenbladet 
(Norwegian),  February  19,  in  discussing  the  new 
armistice  terms,  takes  occasion  to  remark  on  the 
dearth  of  men  in  Germany.  ((Germany's  new  gov- 
ernment is  in  an  unenviable  situation,  and  Herr 
Scheidemann,  who  has  lately  taken  the  place  held 
by  Bismarck,  will  no  doubt  have  cause  to  make  bit- 
ter reflections  as  he  sits  in  that  great  man's  chair. 
The  Allied  pressure  from  without,  the  Spartacists 
running  loose  within  the  country,  difficulties  of  sup- 
ply and  transportation,  anxiety  and  uncertainty- 
such  conditions  would  need  an  (iron  chancellor.' 
.» 

Verdens  Gang  (Norwegian),  February  10,  also 
discusses  the  lack  of  able  men  produced  by  the  Rev- 
olution. It  says:  ((First  of  all  it  was  hoped  the  new 
Democratic  party  would  bring  Germany  new  men 
for  the  work  of  reconstruction,  but  this  hope  seems 
to  be  unfulfilled.  The  revolution  simply  seems  to 
have  enough  strength  to  hold  down  the  Spartacists. 
and  where  are  the  new  men?  It  was  the  misfortune 
of  the  old  Germany  to  lack  great  men  and  will  this 
misfortune  be  repeated  in  the  new  Germany?  The 
present  leaders  may  be  good  enough,  but  they  do  not 
hold  as  much  promise  as  one  could  wish  for.  And, 
if  there  is  anything  Germany  needs  now  it  is  new. 
able  men  who  are  not  merely  able  to  carry  the  peo- 
ple over  the  river,  but  who  are  able  to  carry  their 
whole  future  on  their  shoulders. » 

Nationaltidende  (Danish),  February  24,  remarks 
on  the  scarcity  of  leaders  in  Germany,  either  on  the 
side  of  the  Spartacus  group  or  in  the  Government 
itself.  «The  revolution  has  not  brought  forth  a  sin- 
gle individual  of  importance  who  stands  out  above 
the  mass.  Not  even  in  the  National  Assembly  is 
there  a  personality  worthy  of  notice.  Just  because 
of  this  (referring  now  to  the  fact  that  the  Spartacus 
group  have  no  real  leaders)  the  situation  can  become 
very  serious.  Perhaps  it  is  this  dearth  of  leaders  in 
the  opposition  that  causes  Noske  and  Scheidemann 
to  believe  that  the  Spartacus  group  will  fail  of  their 
own  accord.   That  may  happen,  but  is  very  risky.» 

The  Danish  Politiken,  February  22,  discusses 
the  various  political  parties  in  Germany  and  espe- 
cially criticizes  the  Independent  Socialists.  The 
paoer  also  believes  that  a  monarchical  counter-revo- 
lution may  take  place.  In  regard  to  the  Independent 
party  it  says:  «They  who  were  so  critical  in  the  old 
Reichstag,  have,  since  the  Revolution,  shown  that 
they  have  no  positive  policy.  They  hate  Scheide- 
mann and  are  afraid  of  Bolshevism  but  still  flirt 
with  it.  They  are  afraid  either  to  advocate  a  prole- 
tariat dictator  or  to  trust  to  the  will  of  the  people 
and  between  these  two  points  they  have  no  ground. 
The  Spartacists  on  the  other  hand  are  very  defi- 
nite.   .    .  .» 

The  paper  then  discusses  the  situation  in  Mun- 
ich and  says:  «The  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Coun- 
cils are  so  strong  here  that  they  can  undoubtedly  at- 
tain the  Russian  program  and  overthrow  the  Na- 
tional Assembly— but  if  that  happens,  it  may  be  an- 
ticipated that  the  counter-revolution  will  soon  come 
to  pass.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  monarchist 
movement  has  gained  greatly  in  Germany  during 
the  last  few  weeks. »  This  paper  then  refers  to  the 
meeting  in  Berlin  where  Herr  von  Oldenburg-Janu- 
schau  eulogized  the  Kaiser,  and  says  further:  «The 
monarchists  are  waiting  for  the  hour  and  they  are 
watching  with  great  satisfaction  the  action  of  the 
Spartacists.  The  extreme  Right  and  the  extreme 
Left  are  working  to  the  same  end.    It  is  not  at  all 
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impossible  that  the  German  Revolution  will  give 
way  to  a  counter-revolutionary  monarchical  govern- 
ment. » 

The  Norwegian  Social  Demokraten,  February 
27,  as  would  be  expected,  takes  the  stand  that  the 
Spartacists  are  entirely  blameless  for  any  disorder 
and  that  it  was  forced  upon  them.  It  maintains  that 
the  Spartacus  group  has  always  abhorred  the  use  of 
force  and  warned  its  members  that  they  are  not  fight- 
ing individuals  but  a  system.  «This  is  the  truth  of 
the  Spartacus  group:  they  have  from  the  first  de- 
clared themselves  against  terrorism.  But  what  has 
the  Government  done?  It  has  disarmed  the  workers 
and  armed  the  students  and  citizens  and  given  their 
commands  back  to  the  junker  officers.  Thereby  the 
government  has  created  the  atmosphere  wherein 
political  murder  thrives.)) 

The  same  journal  on  March  3  blames  the  Major- 
ity Socialists  entirely  for  the  present  trouble,  and 
says,  referring  to  the  present  outbreak,  that  «the 
government  can  no  longer  disclaim  responsibility 
for  these  misfortunes.  The  Majority  Socialists  could 


have  saved  both  themselves  and  the  country  from  a 
great  deal  of  misfortune  if  they  had,  as  soon  as  the 
revolution  broke  out,  sought  their  support  from  the 
proletariat  instead  of  the  civil  party  and  if  they  had 
been  loyal  to  the  revolution  and  diverted  its  strength 
to  new  institutions,  they  would  have  won  the  labor 
classes.  Germany's  salvation  from  anarchy  and  dis- 
solution now  lies  only  in  the  hands  of  the  Soldiers* 
and  Workmen's  Councils,  and  only  by  a  (proletariat 
dictator)  can  quiet  be  secured,  and  its  duty  will  be 
to  close  up  the  civil  democracy  in  Germany  and  es- 
tablish a  socialistic  democracy.)) 

The  same  paper  on  March  1  compares  Weimar 
to  an  island  «from  which  the  Assembly  cries  out  to 
the  German  people  instead  of  being  an  echo  of  the 
wishes  of  the  German  people.  .  .  .  The  economic 
need  in  Germany  is  socialization  and  the  govern- 
ment has  not  dared  to  take  that  up.  A  bit  of  social 
politics,  a  bit  of  labor  protection — all  good  and  well, 
but  no  socialism.  Because  the  government  and  the 
National  Assembly  do  not  make  the  economic  wishes 
of  the  people  come  true,  they  are  isolated  from  the 
people  and  Weimar  is  an  island.)) 
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Bavaria 

Since  the  death  of  Kurt  Eisner  on  February  21 
conditions  in  Bavaria  have  been  very  confusing  to 
the  other  German  States  as  well  as  to  the  outside 
world.  The  new  regime  is  purely  Socialistic,  made 
up  in  an  equal  measure  of  members  of  the  Majority 
Party,  Independents,  and  Communists  or  Sparta- 
cists.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  that  a  stable  agreement  be- 
tween these  factions  would  be  tremendously  difficult 
to  bring  about.  The  Majority  Party  leans  toward  de- 
mocracy. It  wishes  a  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people,  representative  of  all 
classes — and  in  order  to  realize  this  it  advocates  a 
speedy  convocation  of  the  Landtag.  To  the  Inde- 
pendents socialization  of  industry  is  tbe  first  and 
foremost  task;  after  that  they  are  willing  to  co-ope- 
rate with  other  elements  in  a  Landtag.  The  Com- 
munists wish  none  of  these  things.  Their  ideal  is  a 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  a  permanent  rule  of 
the  Councils  of  Workmen,  Peasants  and  Soldiers, 
and  if  they  cannot  attain  this,  a  ferocious  opposition 
to  any  other  Government.  So  far  no  feasible  com- 
promise has  been  reached.  The  old  division  into 
three  parties  has  been  transformed  into  a  clear  cut 
Right  and  Left.  Will  the  policy  of  Kurt  Eisner  be 
continued  or  a  Parliamentary  regime  begun? 

Vorwaerts,  February  28,  gives  an  outline  of  the 
regime  which  exercises  «de  facto »  power  at  present, 
and  of  the  amplifications  that  its  members  would 
like  to  see  in  the  future.  After  the  forcible  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Landtag  on  February  21,  the  Councils  of 
Workmen,  Peasants  and  Soldiers  seized  control,  and 
elected  a  Central  Congress  of  Soviets  from  their 
midst,  which,  they  declared,  would  remain  in  power 
until  a  new  legislative  corporation  (Koerperschaft) 
could  be  formed.  That  is  to  say,  the  new  Pro- 
visional Government  would  be  founded  on  proleta- 
riat Councils  or  a  system  of  Soviets.  Immediately 
under  the  ((Provisional  National  Council))  came  a 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  or  Aktionsausschuss, 
which  in  its  turn  elected  an  Executive  Comittee— 
Zentralrat.  This  last  body  was  the  leading  organ 
of  the  government.  It  was  probably  synonymous 
with  the  Council  of  Eleven  described  in  the  Press  Re- 
view, March  6,  and  similar  to  the  proletariat  Voll- 
zugsrat  established  in  Berlin  on  November  10. 
Moreover,  the  Zentralrat  was  to  sit  permanently,  in 
order  to  carry  out. the  will  of  the  higher  bodies  which 
met  at  stated  intervals.  One  of  its  main  tasks  was 
to  appoint  a  Ministry  or  Cabinet.  To  prevent  any 
misunderstanding  between  the  two  bodies  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  Ministry  should  be  absolutely  re- 
sponsible to  the  Zentralrat.  Both  together  were  to 
draw  up  the  lines  of  a  political  program. 

Of  these  bodies  the  Congress  of  Councils  and 
the  Zentralrat  started  functioning  at  once.  The 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  proved  more  or  less 
Imaginary,  and  the  Cabinet  became  a  subject  of  bit- 
ter wrangling.  Current  business  was  settled  by  the 
Zentralrat.  That  head  and  fount  of  all  wisdom,  the 
Congress  of  Soviets,  spent  its  time  in  interminable 
disputes  over  the  Landtag,  the  position  of  the  Conn- 
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cils  in  the  future  Goverment,  the  dominance  of  the 
Zentralrat  over  the  Ministry,  etc. 

Vorwaerts,  February  28,  also  gives  extracts  from 
the  speeches  of  party  leaders  on  the  constitutional 
question.  «Dr.  Loewenfeld,  Majority  Socialist,  de- 
clared that  he  had  always  been  in  favor  of  the  Soviet 
system  but  never  of  the  Soviet  dictatorship.  The 
greatest  problem  before  the  Congress,  he  said,  was 
the  transformation  of  Bavaria  from  a  capitalistic  to 
a  Socialistic  basis.  All  ranks  of  Socialists,  even  the 
extremists,  should  present  a  united  front  to  capital- 
ism. (The  danger  from  partisans  of  a  dictatorship 
is  that  they  will  outgrow  constitutional  methods  and 
cause  endless  damage  by  their  personal  ambition, 
as  Bolshevism  has  done  in  Russia.  It  would  be  a 
dictatorship  if  a  small  group  with  thick  skulls  and 
large  mouths  should  rule  the  masses.  Here  in  Mu- 
nich we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  swayed  by 
mobs.  The  30,000 — 40,000  unemployed  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  have  the  right  to  represent  the  pro- 
letariat, or  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  people.  What 
the  whole  land  wants  will  be  done  (great  applause 
from  the  Majority  Socialists!). 

<(  i  We  wish  to  do  everything  that  can  be  of  use  to 
the  proletariat.  We  Social  Democrats  desire  the 
Councils,  and  in  a  fuller  measure  perhaps  than  our 
Ministers  have  represented,  but  we  likewise  wish  to 
safeguard  the  people  from  self-deception.  The  Sys- 
tem of  Councils  as  such  is  in  force,  and  no  power  in 
the  world  can  stop  it.  Think  what  an  example  we 
would  give  if  we  could  succeed  in  reconciling  the 
Councils  with  the  spirit  of  Democracy,  as  Karl  Marx 
tried  to  do.  A  real  Revolutionary  is  not  one  who 
proposes  the  most  radical  measures,  or  one  who 
threatens  and  shoots  the  most,  but  one  who  creates 
things  that  stand  the  test  of  time!) 

<(Dr.  Levien,  the  Spartacist  leader,  then  spoke. 
«  We  must  do  everything  to  defend  our  Socialism,) 
he  said.  (We  have  the  power  in  our  hands.  Who 
can  take  it  from  us?  We  must  protect  it,  not  let  it 
escape.  If  at  a  later  period  Parliament  (the  Land- 
tag) is  to  be  called  again,  what  guarantees  have  we 
that  all  the  Socialist  creations  will  not  be  swept 
away.)  » 

Furthermore,  Vorwaerts  states  that  the  city  of 
Munich  is  very  restless.  ((According  to  the  Centrum, 
the  peasants  have  threatened  to  cut  off  food  ship- 
ments if  the  Soviet  Republic  is  proclaimed.  .  .  . 
For  the  protection  of  the  Congress  of  Councils,  mar- 
tial law  is  kept  in  force,  and  meetings  of  every  sort 
are  forbidden.  Workmen  are  urged  to  keep  busy. 
The  unemployed  are  to  remain  at  home.  At  7  o'clock 
in  the  evening  the  streets  must  be  cleared,  and  no 
one  will  be  allowed  out  thereafter.  In  short,  the 
strictest  control  will  be  exercised.)) 

A  speech  by  Erich  Muehsam.  the  ablest  of  the 
Communist  leaders,  given  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt, 
February  28,  makes  the  Spartacist  position  even 
clearer.  He  condemned  ariy  « babble »  about  the 
continuation  of  a  Provisional  Government.  The 
present  system  of  Councils,  and  with  it  the  Soviet 
Republic,'  ought  to  be  proclaimed  immediately  on  a 
definitive  basis.  Furthermore,  Muehsam  said  that 
the  Landtag  had  fled  from  its  post  at  a  crucial  mo- 
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ment,  like  a  cowardly  deserter,  and  ought  to  be 
treated  as  such.  Between  Soviet  Russia  and  Soviet 
Bavaria  a  separate  peace  should  be  concluded. 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  March  1,  goes  on  to  say 
that  a  proposal  for  the  immediate  proclamation  of 
a  Soviet  Republic  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  234  to 
70.  Thereupon  Dr.  Levien,  Hagemeister,  Sauber, 
and  Muehsam  resigned  from  the  Zentralrat,  though 
not  from  the  Congress  of  Councils. 

The  Vossische  Zeitung,  February  28,  describes 
a  motion  advocated  by  every  group  save  the  extreme 
Left — Communists.  (1)  For  its  own  safety,  and  in 
expectation  of  a  popular  referendum,  the  Landtag 
shall  remain  in  adjournment.  (2)  The  sessions  of 
the  Provisional  National  Council  (Soviet  Congress) 
shall  be  declared  closed.  These  proposals  were  un- 
doubtedly intended  as  a  sop  to  the  Communists,  for 
later  the  Majority  Socialists  adopted  no  such  weak 
attitude  toward  the  Landtag.  Afterwards  matters 
tended  to  take  on  a  more  conservative  aspect.  Some 
Majority  Socialists,  led  by  Landauer,  went  over  to 
the  Left,  but  more  Independents  joined  the  Right  or 
Parliamentary  group. 

Both  Conservatives  and  Spartacists  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Congress  of  Soviets;  the  former 
because  it  wras  too  radical,  and  the  latter  because  it 
was  not  radical  enough.  The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung 
and  Deutsche  Allegemeine  Zeitung,  March  1,  give  the 
same  version  of  a  reactionary  attempt  to  overturn  it. 
«As  Minister  Unterleitner  had  finished  his  report 
during  the  afternoon  session  of  February  28,  a  group 
of  Republican  Guards,  about  13  to  20  in  number, 
suddenly  burst  into  the  House  and  took  up  a  posi- 
tion behind  the  Spartacist  benches.  With  revolv- 
ers levelled  they  cried  (Hands  up!)  V  frightful 
commotion  ensued.  All  the  delegates  raised  their 
hands.  The  leader  of  the  kommando  leaped  upon 
a  bench  and  called  towards  the  Left:  (We  will  not 
be  ruled  any  longer  by  ragamuffins  from  the  streets! 
We  need  a  real  Government!)  The  soldiers  there- 
upon seized  Dr.  Levien,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
Ministerial  benches,  and  led  him  away,  as  well  as  the 
Communist  deputies,  Muehsam  and  Cronauer.  The 
arrest  was  greeted  with  applause  from  many  Ma- 
jority Socialists.  Great  excitement  and  protest 
arose  among  the  audience.  The  hall  was  cleared 
of  spectators,  and  only  the  press  correspondents  al- 
lowed to  remain. 

((The  President  of  the  Congress,  Nickisch,  then 
protested  against  the  outrage,  and  declared  that  none 
of  the  deputies  present  were  implicated  in  it.  He 
recommended  that  a  Committee  of  Investigation  be 
appointed.  .  .  .  The  Independent  deputy,  Tol- 
ler, grew  very  indignant  at  the  infringement  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Congress.  Troops  supposed 
lo  guard  the  building  had  not  interfered;  therefore, 
their  commandant,  Herr  Duerr,  ought  to  be  arrested 
and  tried.  Such  events  as  these,  said  Toller,  lead 
only  to  civil  war.  The  Chairman  of  the  Soldiers' 
Council,  Sauber,  demanded  that  the  Communist 
deputies  be  released  immediately. 

(dn  about  fifteen  minutes  Dr.  Levien  and  Mueh- 
sam reappeared  in  the  House.  They  had  been  re- 
leased by  their  captors  on  the  intercession  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House.  After  a  stormy  welcome  from 
their  fellow  deputies,  the  session  of  the  Congress  for 
that  day  was  declared  closed. » 

The  Berliner  Zeitung  am  Mittag,  March  1,  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  a  Revolutionary  Cabinet, 
of  which  the  Majority  Socialist  Segitz  is  to  be  Min- 
ister President  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
famous  pacifist.  Muehlon,  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 


fairs; but  the  news  was  premature.  Segitz  and  the 
other  Majority  members  refused  to  accept  their  posts. 
Meanwhile  the  rump  of  Eisner's  Cabinet,  composed 
of  Jaffe,  Unterleitner  and  Frauendorfer,  solved  as 
best  they  could  the  most  urgent  problems  of  the 
moment.  Their  relation  to  the  Zentralrat  was  left 
for  the  future  to  determine. 

Proposals  for  the  socialization  of  industry  have 
come  before  the  Congress  repeatedly.  A  Wolff 
Telegram  for  March  3  describes  one  such  proposal, 
probably  similar  to  others,  signed  by  Auer  and  other 
Majority  Socialists.  It  provided:  «(1)  That  all 
property  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  new 
system  of  Political  Economy  should  be  nationalized 
by  the  State.  (2)  That  all  mines  and  factories 
should  be  turned  over  to  public  management  as  soon 
as  possible.  (3)  That  workmen  and  employees 
should  be  represented  by  Councils  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  industries.)) 

Opposition  to  the  procrastination  in  Munich 
has  not  been  slow  to  develop  in  the  rest  of  Bavaria. 
A  Wolff  despatch  published  in  all  papers  for  March 
3  announces  a  protest  from  the  soldiers  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Augsburg.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  March 
3,  declares  that  a  real  separatist  movement  is  at 
work  in  parts  of  Swabia  and  Franconia.  They  wish 
to  join  the  more  settled  state  of  Wurttemberg.  Vor- 
waerts,  March  1,  says  that  the  peasants  have  threat- 
ened to  cut  off  supplies  from  the  capital  if  conditions 
do  not  quiet  down.  The  Rheinisch-W estfaelische 
Zeitung,  March  5,  prints  a  compromise  program 
agreed  upon  by  the  Majority  Socialists,  Independ- 
ents, and  Peasant  Unionists  in  Nuremberg;  the  pro- 
visions of  which  are  important,  because  they  were 
presented  later,  with  a  few  modifications,  to  the 
Soviet  Congress  in  Munich.    They  are: 

1.  Immediate  convocation  of  the  Landtag  for 
a  short  session.  Formation  of  a  Socialist  Ministry 
by  the  Majority  and  the  Independents,  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Landtag.  Creation  of  a  provisional 
Constitution. 

2.  Transfer  of  far-reaching  powers  to  the  Min- 
istry by  the  Landtag.  All  legislative  and  executive 
power  during  the  period  of  the  provisorium  to  rest 
in  the  hands  of  the  Cabinet. 

3.  Any  representative  of  the  Councils  of  Work- 
ingmen,  Soldiers  and  Peasants  may  attend  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Ministry  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

4.  Legislative  rights  and  functions  not  to  be- 
long to  the  Congress  of  Soviets,  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  or  the  Zentralrat. 

5.  The  Councils  of  Workingmen,  Soldiers  and 
Peasants  to  have  the  right  to  present  measures  and 
complaints  to  the  Landtag  or  the  Government;  the 
Peasant's  Council  to  be  represented  by  a  Commis- 
sioner for  that  purpose. 

6.  The  veto  power  to  be  regulated  by  Article 
7  of  the  Provisional  Constitution,  which  calls  for  a 
popular  referendum  in  doubtful  cases. 

7.  New  elections  for  the  Councils  and  a  clear 
definition  of  their  powers. 

These  provisions  were  presented  to  the  Munich 
Congress  on  March  6.  That  body  attempted  to  com- 
bine them  with  the  constitutional  draft  proposed  on 
February  27  (see  above,  Vorwaerts,  February  28). 
The  Munich  amendments  guaranteed  more  specifi- 
cally the  continuance  in  power  of  the  Councils,  and 
the  necessity  for  a  proletarian  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  or  Aktionsausschuss.  .  .  .  With  the  fol- 
lowing modifications,  the  Muenchner  Neueste  Nach- 
richten,  March  8,  says  that  the  Nuremberg  Program 
will  probably  pass  the  Congress  and  become  law. 
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1.  The  erection  of  a  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  under  the  direction  of  the  Aktionsaus- 
schuss,  and  headed  by  a  member  of  the  Peasants' 
Union. 

2.  Development  of  a  Propaganda  Department 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  populace. 

3.  Immediate  enrollment  of  a  volunteer  Citi- 
zens' Guard,  from  the  ranks  of  industrial  workmen ; 
immediate  dissolution  of  the  standing  army. 

4.  Co-operation  of  the  Councils  with  the  com- 
munal, district,  departmental  and  State  authorities, 
by  means  of  deputations  organized  specifically  for 
that  purpose.  A  report  to  be  prepared  by  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior  on  the  system  of  Soviets,  after 
consultation  with  the  Aktionsansschuss. 

5.  The  Councils  to  appeal  to  the  people,  if  nec- 
essary, by  means  of  a  referendum,  against  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Landtag. 

The  most  powerful  protest,  however,  was  that 
launched  by  the  Bavarian  delegates  to  the  National 
Assembly  at  Weimar.    They  declared  that  they  had 
been  elected  by  the  incontestible  will  of  the  whole 
Bavarian  people  and  ought  to  be  heard  in  defence 
of  their  constituents.    Their  manifesto  is  printed  by 
the  Coblenzer  Zeitung,  March  3.    «The  Soviet  Con-  i 
gress  does  not  desire  a  Ministry  representative  of 
the  will  of  the  people,  but  rather  a  fictitious  Cabinet 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  Councils.    A  regime  of 
this  sort,  as  we  are  assured  from  competent  sources, 
will  never  secure  the  recognition  of  the  Imperial 
Government.    .    .    .    Moreover,  it  will  have  the 
most  injurious  consequences  for  Bavaria.    Not  even 
our  enemies  will  recognize  such  a  Government;  they 
will  prefer  to  use  for  their  own  ends  the  tension  be- 
tween Bavaria  and  the  rest  of  the  Empire.    .    .  . 
Finally,  the  great  majority  of  the  Bavarian  people 
themselves  do  not  wish  a  Soviet  Congress  or  any 
government  based  upon  its  decisions.     Only  the 
Landtag  is  capable  of  building  up  a  new  regime.  It 
must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  meet  in  an  undis- 
turbed spot,  free  from  all  terrorism.') 

NEUTRAL  PRESS-SWISS 

The  Tyrol 

The  question  of  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
Tyrol  has  arisen  as  the  result  of  Italy's  claim  to  the 
portion  of  that  district  extending  as  far  north  as  the 
Brenner  Pass,  which  she  claims  is  her  natural  north- 
ern frontier.  The  Swiss,  by  reason  of  racial  and 
geographical  similarities,  are  taking  a  keen  interest 
in  the  fate  of  the  Tyrol.  Like  that  of  Switzerland, 
the  population  of  the  Tyrol  is  mixed  Latin  and  Ger- 
manic^ but  this  fact  does  not  greatly  complicate  the 
problem  because  both  elements  of  the  population 
are  opposed  to  union  with  Italy.  Both  of  them  are 
also  against  being  incorporated  in  the  German  Em- 
pire; and  if  Austria  should  join  the  latter  country- 
there  is  a  probability  that  the  Tyrolese  will  declare 
their  independence.  The  following  comments  from 
the  Swiss  Press  present  briefly  the  several  aspects 
of  the  question: 

Tribune  de  Geneve,  March  8.  «A  meeting  ot 
representative  members  of  the  Romanish  popula- 
tio'n  of  the  Grisons  was  held  the  middle  of  February 
in  the  old  town  of  Coire  (capital  of  the  canton  of  the 
Grisons).  The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  or- 
ganize a  movement  of  sympathy  in  favor  of  the 
Ladins  of  southern  Tyrol. 

«These  Ladins  to  the  number  of  20,000  inhabit 
the  valleys  of  the  Dolomites.    They  form  one  of  the 
three  or  four  nuclei  of  the  Bhaeto-Roman  race 


which  once  extended  from  the  upper  Rhine  to  the 
Isonzo.  Today  they  are  recognized  in  the  Romansh 
population  of  the  western  part  of  the  Grisons  whose 
natural  and  religious  center  is  at  Disentis;  the  Ladins 
of  the  Engadine  and  the  neighboring  valleys;  those 
of  the  Dolomites,  and  finally  those  of  the  Friuli  in- 
habiting the  mountains  and  the  plains  between  the 
Carnic  Alps  and  the  Carso. 

«Up  to  the  present  time  the  Ladins  of  the  Tyrol 
have  made  scarcely  any  efforts  in  their  own  behalf: 
they  have  played  no  political  role.  They  used  to 
say:  <In  Austria  we  are  Tyrolese  and  in  the  Tyrol 
we  are  Ladins.)  Last  October  they  protests! 
against  the  Italian  occupation  and  especially  against 
what  they  call  an  imperialism  which  is  endeavoring 
to  divide  the  Tyrol  into  two  parts  along  the  crest  of 
the  mountains.  In  all  their  communes  the  Ladins 
have  voted  to  remain  united  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
Tyrol  in  order  to  preserve  the  common  heritage 
handed  down  by  their  ancestors.    .    .  . 

«It  is  possible  that  the  Ladins  of  the  Dolomites, 
as  the  result  of  an  ancient  custom,  are  holding  to 
the  bonds  which  unite  them  with  the  Germanic  Ty- 
rolese; perhaps  it  is  only  an  attitude  which  they 
have  religiously  maintained  because,  even  though 
they  are  Ladins,  they  are  at  the  same  time  Latins 
and  should  apparently  have  no  great  reluctance  to 
become  a  part  of  the  Italian  kingdom;  the  Italians 
are  much  more  their  brothers  than  the  Germanic 
population.    .    .  . 

(.The  Ladins  of  the  Tyrol,  crowded  back  little 
by  little  into  their  valleys  by  the  Alemanni  and  Ba- 
varians fighting  against  the  Italians  of  the  Trentino, 
are  as  it  were  boxed  in  at  the  foot  of  the  Dolomites; 
too  weak  to  play  a  role,  they  have  submitted  to  the 
rulers  of  the  country  and  their  fate  has  not  been 
very  unfortunate,  their  economic,  religious  and 
intellectual  relations  have  drawn  them  close  to  Inns- 
bruck (chief  city  of  German  Tyrol)  and  they  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  think  of  these  bonds  being 
broken." 

The  following  article  from  the  Neue  Zurcher 
Zeitung,  February  23,  written  by  a  Viennese  profes- 
sor, shows  the  Austrian  point  of  view:  «Like  the 
Swiss,  the  population  of  the  Tyrol  has  a  strongly 
developed  national  consciousness  and  is  passion- 
ately attached  to  its  beautiful  country,  to  its  freedom 
and  its  historical  rights.  Since  1363,  during  the 
union  with  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  none  of  these 

i  have  changed.  Whoever  is  familiar  with  Austrian 
historv  and  government  knows  that  the  Tyrolese 

1  have  'always  jealously  maintained  their  special 
rights  and  have  not  easily  adapted  themselves  to 
the  general  scheme  of  government.  And  whenever 
it  was  necessary  to  ward  off  an  enemy  from  the  out- 
side, it  fought  for  its  freedom  like  the  Swiss. 

.(As  is  the  case  with  Switzerland,  Tyrol  has  a 
mixed  national  composition.    Since  the  beginning 

!  of  the  Middle  Ages  when  German  tribes  pushed  down 

j  the  Alpine  valleys,  there  has  been  a  cleavage  between 
the  Germanic  and  Latin  populations  of  both  coun- 
tries.   Although  the  French  element  is  lacking  in 

.  Tyrol,  both  countries  have  another  Latin  stock  in 
common  besides  the  Italian;  in  Switzerland  it  is  des- 

I  ignated  Churwelseh  (or  Romansh),  in  the  Tyrol 

I  Ladin,  and  occupies  an  entirely  independent  posi- 
tion in  the  famity  of  Bomance  languages.  Having  its 

!  origin  in  the  Romanticised  population  of  the  old 
province  of  Rhaetia  which  extended  from  the  Got- 
thard  to  the  Puster  valley,  the  Rhaeto-Romanic  lan- 
guage has  had  an  entirely  different  development 

!  from  the  Italian  and  can  in  no  way  be  considered 

•  an  offshoot  of  the  latter. 
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«The  Tyrol  has  always  been  considered  a  geo- 
graphic and  political  entity.  The  areas  of  the  dif- 
ferent languages  have  developed  according  to  eco- 
nomic and  political  relations  just  as  in  Switzerland. 
Likewise  the  population  has  developed  a  conscious- 
ness of  its  historical  and  economic  unity  beyond 
these  barriers  of  language,  and  only  very  recently 
has  the  irredentist  idea  stirred  up  by  the  Italian  na- 
tionalists found  a  feeling  among  the  intellectuals  of 
the  towns,  while  the  great  majority  of  the  country 
population  considers  its  economic  interests  better 
guaranteed  by  the  union  with  Austria.   .   .  . 

((Meanwhile  the  nationalist  movement  in  con- 
nection with  the  last  events  of  the  war  have  led  to 
such  a  point  that  the  Italian-speaking  population  of 
the  Tyrol  will  be  united  with  the  Italian  Kingdom. 
In  sharp  contradiction  to  the  loudly  heralded  right 
of  self-determination  Italy  appears  to  desire  also  the 
incorporation  of  the  purely  German  population  as 
far  as  the  Brenner  Pass,  her  alleged  natural  frontier. 
Such  natural  boundaries  are  generally  only  a  cover 
for  claims  justified  neither  on  national  nor  historical 
grounds.  This  applies  just  as  much  to  the  French 
claims  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  to  Italy's 
claims  to  the  Brenner  frontier.  With  the  same  right 
and  more  historical  justification  Italy's  northern 
frontier  could  be  pushed  towards  Germany  as  far  as 
the  foot  of  the  Alps.  Should  the  Italian  claims  be- 
come a  reality,  221,000  German  Tyrolese,  almost  half 
the  German  population  of  the  Tyrol  (518,000)  .  .  . 
would  come  under  a  foreign  domination  which  they 
hate  and  would  thereby  create  a  situation  which 
from  the  very  beginning  would  contain  the  germ  of 
continual  unrest.» 

An  attempt  is  made  to  sum  up  the  entire  Tyro.- 
lese  question  in  the  following  article  in  the  Journal 
de  Geneve,  March  12:  «The  problem  of  the  Tyrol, 
like  that  of  German  Austria,  has  two  sides,  one  po- 
litical and  the  other  territorial,  which  react  upon 
each  other.  The  political  problem  consists  in  know- 
ing whether  Austria  will  throw  her  lot  with  Ger- 
many or  whether  she  will  remain  independent;  the 
territorial  problem  consists  in  ascertaining  whether 
the  German  territories  claimed  as  a  part  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  state  and  in  the  southern  Tyrol  will 
be  separated  from  Austria  or  whether  they  will  be 
left  with  it. 

«It  goes  without  saying  that  these  two  questions 
are  closely  connected.  For  whether  Austria  joins 
Germany  now  or  whether  she  shows  an  inclination 
to  join  her  later,  she  will  not  be  able  to  count  upon 
the  good  will  of  the  Allies,  as  the  latter  are  disposed 
to  detach  the  greatest  possible  number  of  Austrians 
from  Germany.  Inversely,  if  the  Allies  decide  to 
separate  from  Austria  the  three  and  a  half  million 
Germans  and  Czecho-Slovaks  or  the  215,000  Ger- 
mans of  the  southern  Tyrol,  they  will  tear  from  Aus- 
tria some  of  her  vital  organs  and  thereby  force  her 
to  join  Germany  in  order  to  find  the  economic  sup- 
port which  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  her. 

((The  question  of  the  Tyrol  must  be  distin- 
guished from  that  of  Austria.  There  is  no  identity 
between  these  two  countries  either  as  to  policy  or 
position.  The  governmental  power  constituted  in 
Vienna  is  purely  nominal  and  without  any  real  ef- 
fect in  the  Tyrol.  The  real  Tyrolese  authorities  rer 
side  in  Innsbruck  and  they  are  resolutely  hostile  to 
any  union  with  Germany.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
announced  the  other  day  that  the  Tyrol  had  decided 
to  join  Germany  independently  of  the  rest  of  Austria. 
This  news  is  absolutely  false  and  proves  that  the 


German  press  has  not  changed  its  methods.  The 
purpose  of  this  interference  is  apparent;  it  is  aimed 
at  widening  the  breach  between  the  Entente  and 
Austria  in  order  to  oblige  the  latter  to  proclaim  its 
union  with  Germany. 

(dn  the  Tyrol,  a  Catholic  and  particularist  coun- 
try, opinion  is  almost  unanimous  against  union  with 
Germany.  To  find  any  real  partisans  of  Germany 
one  must  go  among  the  liberal  bourgeoisie  or  the 
working  classes  of  the  larger  towns;  these  tendencies 
arc  unknown  in  the  country  districts. 

((From  a  territorial  point  of  view,  the  Treaty  of 
London  assigned  to  Italy  all  the  Tyrolese  valleys 
south  of  the  Brenner  for  strategic  reasons.  It  may 
be  asked  at  once  whether  such  considerations  will 
be  admitted  by  the  Peace  Conference  and  whether 
they  may  not  create  dangerous  precedents  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  whether  the  reasons  pre- 
sented are  absolutely  pertinent  from  a  military 
standpoint.  For,  even  though  it  be  true  that  the 
frontier  of  the  Brenner  is  a  strategic  frontier,  it  is 
none  the  less  cut  by  three  very  deep  valleys,  those  of 
the  Drave,  the  Eisach  and  the  Adige,  while  the  south- 
ern frontier  has  only  one  opening,  at  Trent.  But 
these  are  matters  for  the  Italians  alone  to  worrv 
about.  That  which  concerns  the  whole  world,  since 
the  principles  of  President  Wilson  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Allies  as  a  basis  for  peace,  is  the  wish  of 
the  inhabitants.  There  must  be  no  confusion  be- 
tween the  district  of  Trent  properly  speaking,  where 
the  population  is  as  much  Italian  as  Ladin,  and  the 
southern  Tyrol. 

«In  the  five  districts  of  Bruneck,  Brixen,  Bozen, 
Meran  and  Schlanders  the  population,  according  to 
the  official  statistics  of  1910,  was  composed  of  215,353 
German-speaking  inhabitants  as  opposed  to  16,507 
Italian-speaking. 

«It  goes  without  saying  that  this  population  is 
opposed  to  the  annexation  through  sentiment  as  well 
as  interest.  The  wealth  of  the  country  consists  en- 
tirelv  in  its  wine  culture  and  its  tourist  trade.  These 
two  sources  of  revenue  will  be  curtailed  by  Italian 
competition.  Finally,  for  the  Tyrol  the  loss  of  the 
southern  valleys  is  a  fatal  blow  which  will  render  its 
independent  existence  almost  impossible. 

((For  some  days  there  has  been  a  noticeable 
movement  in  the  French  press  in  favor  of  the  neu- 
tralization of  German  Austria.  This  idea  is  some- 
what surprising  even  nowadays;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  matter  will  be  settled  according  to 
the  wishes  of  the  population  and  that  it  will  be  favo- 
rable to  Europe  as  well  as  to  Switzerland.  The 
desire  to  neutralize  Austria,  thereby  creating  ir- 
redentas  on  each  of  its  frontiers,  is  a  grave  illusion.)) 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  situation  with  refer- 
ence to  the  La  dins  is  contained  in  an  article  in  the 
Tribune  de  Geneve  of  March  12,  in  which  it  is  stated, 
that  «in  reading  an  article  by  Gion  Rudnolf  in  the 
Foegl  d'Engiadina  we  have  discovered  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  agitation  in  the  Grisons:  (the  already 
long-standing  polemic  between  the  Romansh  people 
and  the  Italians  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  the 
two  languages.'  »  The  article  then  goes  on  to  show 
how  Italian  scholars  have  tried  to  prove  that  Ro- 
mansh is  merely  an  Italian  dialect  and  cannot  be 
classed  as  a  separate  language.  Furthermore  evi- 
dence is  given  as  to  the  steps  taken  by  the  Austrian 
Government  to  suppress  this  language.  The  article 
then  goes  on  to  say:  «It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
situation  of  the  Ladins  of  the  Dolomites  was  not  and 
is  not  rosv;  if  they  remain  united  to  the  Tyrol  they 
will  be  a  prey  to  Germany;  if  they  are  annexed  to 
•Italy,  which  is  very  probable,  they  will  run  the  dan- 
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ger  of  gradually  losing  their  linguistic  originality 
like  their  brothers  of  the  Friuli.    .    .  . 

(dt  is  certain  that  the  internal  security  of  Italy 
will  not  be  compromised  if  20,000  mountaineers  con- 
tinue to  speak  Romansh.  ...  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  action  of  the  Grisons  will  result  in  insti- 
gating the  Peace  Conference,  if  it  has  time  enough, 
to  recommend  to  the  Italians  to  preserve  good  will 
in  their  treatment  of  the  Ladins  of  the  Tyrol.» 

allied  press — italian 

Italian  Aspirations 

The  following  are  the  statements  concerning 
Italian  aspirations  made  by  Premier  Orlando,  in  his 
speech  in  the  Chamber  on  March  1.  (See  Press  Re- 
view, March  15.) 

u.  .  .  Italy  feels  and  knows  that  every  one 
of  her  particular  aspirations  is  strictly  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  the  most  rigorous  justice. 

«From  the  economic  standpoint,  if  no  one  can 
dispute  with  us  the  sorrowful  fact  that  our  country 
has  supported  the  heaviest  burden  of  the  war,  Italy 
nevertheless  asks  only  a  justly  proportionate  share 
of  the  reparations,  indemnities  or  systematizations 
of  international  finance  which  will  be  arranged,  and 
I  am  happy  to  add  that  this  principle  is  already  ad- 
mitted and  applied  in  the  deliberations  so  far  taken 
by  the  special  Commission  which  examines  these 
matters. 

«As  regards  increase  of  territories  other  than 
national,  we  have  very  willingly  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple which  excludes  the  system  of  subjection  and 
enslavement  of  other  peoples,  and  substitutes  for  it 
an  international  duty,  by  which  people  of  more  ad- 
vanced civilization  will  be  given  the  care  of  peoples 
not  yet  completely  fit  to  rule  themselves  as  independ- 
ent states, — in  the  exclusive  interest  of  these  latter 
peoples.  This  care  will  .not  be  derived  from  any 
right  belonging  to  the  peoples  who  consider  them- 
selves more  civilized,  but  will  be  derived  frorn  a 
mandate  conferred  on  them  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. 

«ltaly,  which,  with  legitimate  pride,  can  claim 
a  high  degree  of  civilization  for  her  people,  has 
asked  for  and  obtained  the  right  to  cooperate  in  this 
work  of  international  progress. 

«And  finally,  apropos  of  her  national  aspira- 
tions, Italy  firmly  believed  and  believes  in  their  jus- 
tice, since  she  does  not  ask  more,  but  could  not  ad- 
mit less  than  the  following: — she  wishes  to  have 
joined  to  her  again  lands  and  peoples  of  glorious 
Italian  tradition;  and  for  her  own  integrity  and  de- 
fense she  wishes  to  be  enclosed  by  the  boundaries 
which  nature  assigned  her,  thus  making  her  at  one 
and  the  same  time  the  most  clearly  configured  coun- 
try and  the  most  united  people  ethnically  of  all  the 
countries  and  peoples  of  Europe.  (Very  great  ap- 
plause.) 

((Precisely  because  she  is  conscious  of  her  rights, 
Italy  does  not  hide  from  herself  that  principle  of 
limitation,  from  which  right  cannot  be  dissociated: 
the  limitation  encountered  where  the  right  of  one 
people  touches  that  of  another. 

uNot  urged  by  interested  calculations  in  the  first 
place,  nor  now  disturbed  by  resentments  against 
foolish  pretenses,  Italy  always  and  spontaneously 
recognized  the  necessity  of  harmonizing  by  a  just 
compromise  her  own  needs  and  those  of  others,  and 
of  not  pressing  her  own  interests  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  essential  needs  of  other  peoples.   From  the  very 


beginning  the  treaty  was  marked  by  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise, with  which  Italy  entered  the  war,  intending 
nothing  but  to  make  her  allies  solemnly  recognize 
what  extension  should  be  given  to  her  national 
rights:  a  spirit  of  compromise,  plainly  revealed  by 
the  renunciations  which  that  treaty  contains,  the 
value  of  which  is  today  vividly  realized  by  us  all. 

«Despite  this  fact  we  remain  faithful  to  the  con- 
ciliatory spirit  which  animated  this  act.  However, 
this  does  not  mean  that  Italy  can  remain  insensible 
to  the  appeal  which  comes  to  her  from  that  most 
Italian  city,  the  gem  of  the  Quarnero— (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Socialists  the  whole  Chamber  ap- 
plauds, shouting  (Viva  Italian  Fiume!> )  -which 
through  the  centuries  proudly  knew  how  to  defend 
its  national  character  and  its  political  independence, 
while  today  it  may  lose  simultaneously  its  nationT 
alitv  and  its  independence. 

"«We  do  not  believe  that  this  is  possible,  espe- 
cially at  this  time  when  it  is  desired  to  free  the  world 
from  the  remembrance  of  the  violence  practiced 
against  the  rights  of  peoples.   (Great  applause.) 

(dn  spite  of  difficulties  (of  which  the  Italian  peo- 
ple must  take  account  with  strong  nerves  and  sound 
judgment)  we  persist  in  the  full  defense  of  our  right, 
without  blind  intransigence,  but  with  resolute  firm- 
ness. (Applause.) 

((This  right  was  consecrated  by  the  incalculable 
sum  of  sacrifices  and  burdens  borne  by  the  whole 
people;  it  was  sanctified  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Italians  who  died  for  the  cause  of  justice. 
They  wanted  justice  for  the  world;  but  they  wanted 
justice  for  their  country  also;  and  these  two  most 
noble  ideals  harmoniously  coincide  with  the  serene 
and  unshakable  affirmation  of  Italy's  right.» 

RECEPTION  IN  THE  CHAMBER 

As  has  been  remarked,  the  Chamber,  barring  the 
Socialists,  cordially  received  the  Premier's  state- 
ments regarding  Fiume.  The  Epoca,  Orlando's  or- 
gan, March  2,  says  that  the  galleries  joined  with  the 
deputies  in  the  applause.  This  lasted  several  min- 
utes, the  Deputies  rising  from  their  seats.  The  Gior- 
nale  d'Ltalia,  organ  of  Baron  Sonnino,  Minister  oi' 
Foreign  Affairs,"  March  2,  says  that  the  Chamber 
((received  with  great  approval  that  part  of  the  speech 
dedicated  to  our  peace  conditions, 'thus  showing  that 
it  approved  the  government's  program  which  Or- 
lando very  clearly  defined,  as  regards  the  Adriatic, 
in  a  way  corresponding  to  the  well  known  formula 
(  Treaty  of  London  plus  Fiume.  -  The  Chamber  also 
very  significantly  acclaimed  Fiume,  thus  expressing 
the  will  of  the  country  that  the  beautiful  city  of 
Quarnero  should  be  Italian." 

PRESS  COMMENT 

Most  of  the  press  comment  on  this  part  of  the 
Premier's  speech  centers  about  Fiume,  which  as 
usual  practically  all  of  the  papers  declare  «most 
Italian.»  Other  aspects  of  the  comment  are  illus- 
trated by  the  following  extracts: 

The  Corriere  d'Ltalia,  Rome,  Catholic,  March  2. 
remarks  that  « Orlando  has  fixed  the  concept  of  the 
harmony  existing  between  Italy's  rights  and  the 
ideal  principles  which  must  henceforth  regulate  the 
relations  between  nations.  Hence  he  has  admitted 
the  possibility  of  a  (just  compromise)  between  oui 
interests  and  the  interests  of  others.  However,  he 
also  showed  that  the  Treaty  of  London  already 
marks  the  limits  of  the  renunciations  Italy  is  dis- 
posed to  make,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  point  out,  in 
the  Fiume  question,  a  necessary  exception  to  these 
renunciations.)) 
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The  Corriere  della  Sera,  Milan,  Liberal,  March 
2,  says  that  «the  Chamber  heartily  associating  itself 
with  the  words  of  Orlando,  created  a  demonstration 
which  assumed,  in  its  conscious  decorum,  the  value 
of  a  diplomatic  act,  which,  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed by  the  concordant  opinion  of  Italy,  is  de- 
stined to  cross  the  Alps  and  to  bring  itself  in  Paris 
to  the  world's  attention,  with  all  the  prestige  that  is 
granted  to  the  command  of  a  nation.)) 

The  Epoca,  March  2,  remarks  that  for  nation- 
alities to  obtain  their  rights  is  something  not  with- 
out difficulties.  «The  Premier  did  not  conceal  this 
fact.  We  believe  that  the  restraint  of  his  speech  and 
the  solemn  demonstration  in  the  Chamber  should 
contribute  not  a  little  to  surmount  them,  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned.)) 

The  Stampa,  Turin,  Giolitti's  organ,  March  2, 
says  that  Orlando  was  asked  in  the  Chamber  what 
was  to  be  the  limit  of  Italy's  aspirations,  mentioned 
in  his  speech.  « Orlando  did  not  answer,  because  to- 
day he  himself  does  not  know  just  what  that  limit  is 
to  be.  This  is  certainly  a  secret  which  the  Paris 
Conference  holds  in  its  bosom.  For  the  moment, 
Orlando  said  what  he  could.» 

The  Idea  Nazionale,  Rome,  Nationalist,  March  2, 
asks  what  is  to  become  of  Spalato,  which  it  qualifies 
as  «a  city  still  suffering,  martyrized,  detached  from 
Italy,»  and  which  is  also  called  «the  most  Italian 


Spalato».  Spalato  has  manifested  its  determination 
to  belong  to  Italy.  «Spalato  cannot,  must  not,  be 
sacrificed.  .  .  .  Italy,  while  applauding  Orlando 
and  Sonnino  who  defended  the  Treaty  of  London 
against  all  attacks  from  within  and  without,  expects 
the  necessary  completion  of  a  policy,  which,  by  fully 
solving  the  national  problem,  will  close  forever  the 
era  of  irredentisms,  the  precursors  of  just  wars.w 

The  Secolo,  Milan,  Democratic,  March  2,  in  re- 
ply to  the  Nationalists  of  the  Idea  Nazionale,  says 
that  they  had  not  perceived  that  « Sonnino  and  his 
colleagues  had  renounced  Spalato  and  every  other 
Dalmatian  city  and  village  which  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  Treaty  of  London.  .  .  .  When,  anyway,  did 
the  Government  allow  it  to  be  known  that  it  wished 
to  lay  hands  on  the  whole  Dalmatian  coast?  It  can 
be  said,  in  fact,  that  only  of  late,  that  only  very  lately 
indeed,  did  it  take  cognizance  of  the  Italian  senti- 
ments of  Fiume.» 

The  organ  of  the  Regular  Socialists,  the  Milan 
Avanli,  March  2,  makes  the  following  remarks: 
«With  the  usual  display  of  phrases,  the  Premier  let 
it  be  understood  that  Fiume  will  remain  in  Italy's 
possession.  (This  will  naturally  imply  concessions 
in  Dalmatia.)  .  .  .  Privations,  sacrifices,  bitter 
hours,  all  you  want;  but  you  will  have  Fiume!  To- 
morrow this  news  will  suddenly  lower  the  high  cost 
of  living,  and  will  give  work  to  the  unemployed  in 
Italy.)) 
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The  Peace  Conference  and  Russia 
From  the  date  of  the  reception  of  the  message 
from  the  Bolshevist  Foreign  Minister,  January  24, 
(Press  Review,  January  29)  until  midnight  February 
15,  the  day  when  the  Conference  at  Princes'  Isle  was 
to  have  begun,  the  outcome  of  the  proposal  of  the 
Peace  Conference  to  the  Russians  was  uncertain.  As 
is  now  known,  only  three  of  the  political  groups  or 
governments  in  Russia  (those  of  Esthonia,  Lithuania 
and  Ukrania)  accepted  unconditionally  the  invita- 
tion given  by  the  Peace  Conference.  Three  others, 
much  more  firmly  organized,  (those  at  Arkangel  and 
Omsk,  and  that  of  Admiral  Koltchak  in  Siberia) 
flatly  refused  to  meet  with  the  Soviet  delegates.  The 
third  group,  the  Soviets,  accepted  the  invitation  con- 
ditionally, and  without  having  carried  out  the  con- 
dition set  forth:  the  immediate  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. 

REPLIES  TO  THE  INVITATION  OF  THE  ALLIES 

The  letter  of  acceptance  sent  by  the  Bolshevist 
Foreign  Minister  Tchitcherine,  February  4, 1919,  ap- 
pears as  follows  in  the  Intransigeant,  February  6: 

«Taking  cognizance  of  the  protests  of  the  press 
in  the  Allied  countries  on  the  subject  of  revolu- 
tionary propaganda,  the  Soviet  Government,  while 
refusing' to  limit  the  liberty  of  the  Russian  press,  is 
ready  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Entente  if 
the  Governments  of  the  Entente  do  not  seek  to 
meddle  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Russia. 

«On  the  conditions  indicated,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment declares  itself  ready  to  begin  immediately  to 
discuss  matters  either  at  Princes'  Isle,  or  at  any  other 
place,  with  the  Entente  Powers  or  with  some  of 
them,  separately,  or  even,  at  the  request  of  the  En- 
tente, with  some  Russian  political  groups. 

«The  Soviet  Government  requests  the  Entente 
Powers  to  inform  it  without  delay  as  to  the  place 
where  its  representatives  are  to  go,  as  well  as  the 
date  of  the  Conference,  and  the  route  which  its  rep- 
resentatives will  have  to  follow. » 

The  people's  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
Moscow  declared,  moreover,  according  to  an  article 
in  the  same  paper:  «The  Soviet  Government  also 
agrees  to  recognize  its  obligations  to  Allied  creditors, 
and  proposes  to  guarantee  payment  of  interest  on 
its  borrowed  money,  by  a  designated  quantity  of  raw 
materials.  The  Soviet  Government  likewise  .offers 
to  the  subjects  of  the  Allies,  and  others,  concessions 
in  regard  to  the  mines  and  forests,  on  condition  that 
the  economic  and  social  regime  of  the  Russian  Sov- 
iets is  not  changed  through  the  internal  effects  of  its 
concessions. »  This  reply  the  Information,  February 
'  15,  speaks  of  as  being  «as  skillful  as  the  invitations 
of  the  representatives  was  imprudent.)) 

The  reply  of  the  United  Governments  of  Siberia, 
Arkangel,  and  Southern  Russia,  which  follows,  Echo 
de  Paris,  February  17,  speaks  for  itself: 

((Appreciating  the  motives  which  inspired  the 
Allied  proposal  of  January  22,  the  above  govern- 


ments note  with  satisfaction  that  the  Conference  con- 
siders the  re-establishment  of  order  in  Russia  as  an 
essential  condition  for  a  lasting  peace  in  Europe,  and 
receive  willingly  the  Allies'  offer  of  aid  for  the  in- 
ternal pacification  of  Russia.  After  three  years  of 
struggle  in  which  she  has  loyally  kept  her  promises 
and  borne  a  considerable  share  of  the  common  bur- 
den, Russia,  rendered  unable  to  continue  the  war, 
can  only  heal  her  wounds  with  the  coming  of  peace. 
Now  this  work  of  reconstruction  is  made  impossible 
by  the  civil  war  which  the  usurpers,  criminals  with- 
out conscience  or  regard  for  order,  whose  despotism 
is  felt  over  a  large  part  of  Russian  territory,  are 
preaching  and  are  bringing  about. 

((Wishing  above  all  to  put  an  end  to  the  bloody 
Bolshevist  tyranny,  the  Russian  political  parties  who 
have  assumed  the  task  of  reviving  the  fatherland  and 
restoring  the  Government  to  a  true  democratic  basis, 
will  be  grateful  to  the  Peace  Conference  for  the  aid 
which  it  desires  to  give  to  this  work  necessary  for 
national  reconstruction. 

«They  consider  as  certain  that  everything  which 
will  be  done  to  give  back  to  Russia,  internally  at 
peace,  her  place  among  the  nations,  will  at  the  same 
time  serve  satisfactorily  the  purposes  of  human  jus- 
tice and  international  peace  which  the  Conference 
proposes.  Therefore  the  United  Governments  of 
Russia  are  ready  to  place  themselves  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Allied  Powers,  to  inform  them  of  the  real  con- 
dition in  Russia  and  to  co-operate  with  them,  in  seek- 
ing a  means  of  remedying  it.  However  there  could 
he  under  no  circumstances  an  exchange  of  ideas  on 
this  subject,  with  the  participedion  of  the  Bolshevists, 
in  whom  the  conscience  of  the  Russian  people  sees 
only  traitors;  for  they  have  betrayed  the  cause  of 
Russia  and  of  the  Allies  by  forming  an  alliance  with 
the  common  enemy;  they  have  fomented  anarchy, 
trodden  under  foot  democratic  principles  which  ruje 
the  civilized  countries,  and  only  maintain  their 
power  through  terror.  Between  them  and  the  Rus- 
sian national  parties,  no  conciliation  is  possible; 
any  meeting  would  not  only  be  without  results,  but 
would  also  run  the  risk  of  causing  an  irreparable 
injury  to  the  moral  prestige  of  the  Russian  patriots, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Allied  nations.)) 

Supporting  this  stand,  M.  Tchaikowsky,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Government  at  Arkangel,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing statement  (Petit  Journal,  February  17) :  «By 
refusing  to  go  to  Princes'  Isle,  we  have  avoided  for 
our  allies,  not  only  a  serious  mistake,  hut  another 
attack  on  their  prestige,  at  the  moment  when  they 
are  endeavoring  to  bring  about  justice  in  the  world. 

«For  in  fact,  who  in  their  countries  defends  the 
Bolshevists?  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  Socialist  par- 
ties which  perceives  in  the  <  dictatorship  of  the  la- 
boring classes,)  the  only  opportunity  to  realize  fi- 
nally the  social  revolution.  Now,  a  dictatorship, 
were  it  of  the  laboring  class,  imposing  socialization, 
is  just  the  contrary  of  the  generous  Socialist  doc- 
trine which  not  only  excludes  the  domination,  but 
still  more  the  tvrannv  of  one  class  by  another. 
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((Finally,  according  to  the  Marxist  theory  itself, 
which  Lenin  and  Trotsky  take  advantage  of  in  is- 
suing their  Socialist  decrees,  the  Socialist  order  will 
develop  automatically  from  the  regime  of  capital, 
when  the  progressive  development  of  industry  ar- 
rives at  such  a  high  standard  that  it  brings  about 
the  concentration  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
wealth}'  men,  which  will  only  then  permit  that 
these  men  be  bought  out,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  nation,  by  the  nationalizing  of  all  "enter- 
prises. Russian  industry,  compared  with  the  indus- 
try of  other  countries,  is  in  an  embryonic  state,  and 
in  this  condition,  so  far  from  being  the  first,  Rus- 
sia would  be  the  last  in  Europe  to  furnish  the  soil 
for  Socialist  experiment.  This  Lenin  and  Trotsky 
know  very  well.» 

M.  Tchaikowsky  in  the  same  article  does  not 
admit  the  argument  that  Russia  is  becoming  recon- 
ciled to  the  Rolshevist  regime.  «The  Rolshevists 
are  only  strong  because  they  hold  all  the  artillery, 
all  the  armaments  and  munitions  existing  in  Rus- 
sia. Their  hired  troops,  composed  to  a  great  ex- 
tent of  foreigners,  are  provided  with  everything 
necessary;  they  represent  such  strength  that  the 
democratic  and  anti-Bolshevistic  elements  cannot 
possibly  be  as  well  armed.  The  Siberian  Govern- 
ment had  mobilized  a  large  army.  It  was  obliged 
to  disband  half  of  it  because  it  could  not  provide 
enough  weapons. 

«We  have  only  considered  the  aid  of  the  Allies  j 
as  a  support  to  our  own  work.  In  spite  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  our  military  reorganization,  we  succeeded 
in  forming  a  volunteer  army  of  about  300,000  men, 
including  only  Russian  soldiers  and  officers,  but 
scattered  over  the  vast  fronts  of  Siberia,  of  the  Don, 
of  T'ouban  and  Arkangel.  We  would  have  been 
a'Te  to  organize  three  to  five  times  as  great  a  num- 
ber of  combatants  if  the  weapons,  especially  ar- 
tillery, had  been  furnished  us  in  proportion  to  the 
men. 

«We  ask,  in  fact,  that  the  same  be  done  for 
which  was  done  in  the  interest  of  the  common 
ause,  for  the  Serbians,  Greeks,  and  Rumanians, 
r  it  is  not  simply  a  question  of  armament.  The 
'lies  must  not  abandon  us  morally:  they  must 
onfually  adopt  a  definite  policy  toward  us  and 
must  not  allow  the  Russian  people  to  believe 
I  they  are  capitulating  before  Bolshevist  tyrants, 
as  the  latter  are  already  proclaiming  in  their  inso- 
lent joy.» 

PRESS  COMMENT  ON  THE  REPLIES 

Varying  comments  are  to  be  found  in  connec- 
n  with  the  replies  to  the  invitation  of  the  Allies, 
rhe  Bolshevists  accept  the  invitation  to  go  to 
s'  Isle  and  to  make  peace  with  the  Entente,)) 
tates  the  Intransigeant,  February  6.    «This  is  al- 
ready a  great  success  for  President  Wilson's  policy,  . 
but  there  is  something  else.    The  Bolshevist  For- 
eign Minister  at  Moscow  announces  not  simply  the 
acceptance  of  the  invitation  to  meet  at  the  Princes' 
Isle,  but  also  makes  concessions  of  an  entirely  dif- 
I'  rent  sort,  the  importance  of  which  will  not  be 
ovcrlool-ed.     If  the  official  confirmation  of  this 
news  is  soon  given,  and  we  believe  that  we  may 
hope  for  its  confirmation,  and  if  the  radio  tele- 
grams from  Tchitcherine  are  not  denied  by  other 
radio  te^grams,  the  Entente  will  have  obtained, 
through  the  proposal  of  President  Wilson,  a  great 
diplomatic  success  and  the  present  main  obstacle 
to  peace  in  Europe  will  lose  much  of  its  menacing 
aspect." 


The  wisdom  of  the  reply  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  noted  by  the  extreme  Socialist  Populaire, 
February  18.  «.  .  .  The  associated  govern- 
ments took  the  initiative  in  the  Conference  at 
Princes'  Isle.  The  Bolshevists  replied  to  the  invi- 
tation. At  the  moment  when  the  conference  was 
apparently  going  to  succeed,  we  learn  with  sur- 
prise that  it  is  no  longer  to  be  considered.  All  the 
hypocrisy,  all  the  duplicity  of  the  diplomats  of  the 
Entente  is  clearly  shown.  They  had  only  united 
on  the  Wilson  proposal,  hoping  that  a  refusal  of  the 
Bolshevists  would  permit  them  to  triumph  over  the 
scruples  of  the  democratic  President  and  carry  to 
the  limit  criminal  intervention. 

«Now  it  appears  that  the  Soviet  Government 
had  the  political  far-sightedness  not  to  decline  the 
offer  from  Paris.  Caught  in  their  own  trap,  our 
rulers  tried  to  free  themselves.  They  do  not  wish 
under  an}'  circumstances  to  make  peace  with  the 
Russian  Socialists.  In  their  fanatical  hatred  of  the 
Revolution,  they  are  ready  for  all  kinds  of  ven- 
tures.)) 

RESULTS  OF  THE  INVITATION 

Evidence  as  to  the  general  results  of  the  invi- 
tation to  Princes'  Isle  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following: 

Humanite,  the  official  Socialist  organ,  says,  Feb- 
ruary 17:  «The  Peace  Conference  has  not  advanced 
one  step  toward  the  solution  of  the  difficult  Rus- 
sian problem.  President  Wilson  has  just  left  Paris 
without  having  succeeded  in  his  attempt  of  concili- 
ating the  Russian  parties.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
Conference  would  have  had  any  political  results, 
for  neither  the  Bolshevists  nor  the  anti-Bolshevists 
could  have  brought  themselves  to  stop  a  tense  strug- 
gle of  classes  which  has  been  going  on  in  Russia 
since  March,  1917.  The  most  warlike  are  the  Deni- 
kines  and  the  Koltchaks  themselves,  who  think 
themselves  able  to  overturn  the  Bolshevist  regime 
by  force  of  arms.)) 

An  official  wireless  message  to  the  Intransi- 
geant,  February  17,  says: 

«The  Russian  Government  of  the  Soviets  at- 
taches very  special  importance  to  the  entire  pub- 
licity  of  the  negotiations  in  regard  to  Princes'  Isle, 
especially  to  the  full  publication  of  the  speeches  of 
the  Soviet  representatives.  Lenin  and  Trotsky 
have  been  appointed  representatives.  The  invita- 
tion to  take  part  in  the  Conference  at  Princes'  Isle 
is  everywhere  considered  a  great  victory  for  com- 
munism and  has  been  made  known  by  posters  in 
the  cities  and  towns  of  Russia,  causing  the  popu- 
lation to  redouble  its  efforts  to  overthrow  capital.)) 

The  Royalist  Action  Francaise,  March  7,  usu- 
ally hostile  to  Mr.  Wilson,  points  out:  «The  tri- 
umphal joy  of  the  Bolshevists  at  the  news  of  the 
invitation  'extended  to  them  by  the  Entente,  to 
take  part  under  its  auspices  in  a  discussion  of  Rus- 
sian interests,  which  would  open  at  Princes'  Isle, 
between  the  parties  actually  in  conflict  in  what  re- 
mains of  the  empire  of  the  Tsars,  has  been  a  lesson, 
the  significance  of  which  we  should  like  to  hope 
has  been  understood.  At  Petrograd  and  elsewhere, 
placards  announced  to  the  population,  in  sensa- 
tional terms,  this  moral  victory  of  Bolshevism.  At 
numerous  meetings,  the  protagonists  of  the  regime 
celebrated  the  result  of  this  first  official  contact 
with  the  Allies  and  already  anticipated  all  the  bene- 
fits: publicity,  propaganda,  time  to  finish  the  con- 
stitution and  the  arming  of  the  Red  Army.  It  is 
useless  to  insist  on  the  nature  of  this  peculiar  (suc- 
cess) of  the  Entente,  a  success  apparently  attended 
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by  a  result  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  definite.  One 
thing  is  to  be  noted  moreover:  These  proposals 
were  formulated  at  the  worthy  initiative  of  Mr. 
Wilson  more  than  at  that  of  any  other.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  that  the  President  has  laid  down, 
in  regard  to  the  interest  of  old  Europe,  absolute  pre- 
cepts which  often  clash  with  the  lessons  of  an  ex- 
perience, sometimes  time-honored,  and  always 
cruelly  paid  for  by  Europeans.  The  notable  fact 
in  the  case  is  that  this  time  the  experiment  has  al- 
ready been  attempted  on  a  great  scale  in  America 
even  at  the  gates  of  the  United  States  itself,  and  that 
it  resulted  in  a  deplorable  fiasco.  We  mean  Mexi- 
co, and  the  incidents  of  its  latest  revolution.  .  . 
Now  those  who  were  present  during  the  serious  po- 
litical and  social  upheavals  which  brought  to  an 
end  the  exceptional  prosperity  attained  by  Mexico 
under  the  long  and  vigorous  administration  of 
General  Diaz,  can  only  be  struck  with  the  simi- 
larity between  the  methods  applied  by  President 
Wilson  in  the  treatment  of  Russian  Bolshevism  and 
those  which  he  had  scai-cely  finished  putting  into 
practice  to  remedy  Mexican  Bolshevism.    .    .  .» 

Auguste  Gauvain,  Journal  des  Debats,  Febru- 
ary 18,  states:  «It  (Council  of  Ten)  has  had  first  to 
note  the  fiasco  of  its  extravagant  proposal  for  a  con- 
ference at  Princes'  Isle.  The  appeal  which  it  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  Russian  (governments)  to  cease 
hostilities,  has  been  without  results.  Fighting  has 
continued  everywhere  as  before.  The  Governments 
of  Omsk,  Ekaterinodar  and  Arkangel  refused  cate- 
gorically to  meet  with  the  Bolshevists.  The  gov- 
ernments of  the  old  Russian  provinces,  which  have 
organized  into  independent  states,  have  only  ac- 
cepted conditionally.  They  have  felt  obliged  to 
show  deference  to  the  Conference  at  Paris,  but  their 
repugnance  in  reality  equals  that  of  the  non-Bol- 
shevist Russians.  The  Bolshevists,  after  a  moment 
of  distrust,  acquiesced  in  principle,  proclaiming 
everywhere  that  the  Allies  were  capitulating  before 
them  and  recognizing  them  as  a  real  government. 
As  was  easy  to  foresee,  the  effect  on  Russian  opinion 
has  been  disastrous.  As  the  Russian  populations 
only  know  about  events  in  the  outside  world  which 
Messrs.  Lenin  and  Trotsky  deign  to  allow  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  under  their  control,  they 
are  persuaded  that  the  Allies  have  recognized  the 
Government  of  these  despots.  We  have  thus  re- 
doubled the  power  of  the  people  whom  we  must 
overcome. » 

ALTERNATIVE  POLICIES 

As  to  the  probable  course  to  be  followed,  Per- 
tinax  (Echo  de  Paris,  February  16)  asks:  «What 
is  to  be  done?  .  .  .  It  is  .  .  .  everywhere 
thought  that  the  plan  formed  three  weeks  ago  can 
not  succeed.  Its  only  result  has  been  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  Bolshevists  and  to  demoralize 
our  Russian  friends  to  the  extent  of  causing  them  to 
seek  a  direct  agreement  with  Japan.  Will  a  final 
warning  be  given  the  refractory  ones,  granting 
them  a  reprieve  of  a  few  days'?  The  question  has 
no  longer  any  interest.  Must  we  intervene  and 
how?  Must  we  wait  and  how,  at  Arkangel,  await 
without  danger?    .    .  .» 

The  Pays,  February  17,  considers  that  «it  is 
possible  that  the  committee  of  the  great  powers  will 
decide  to  send  a  new  invitation  for  a  meeting  to  the 
various  organized  governments  in  Russia,  with  a 
request  for  an  immediate  reply.    .    .  . 

The  Humanite,  February  17,  also  raises  the 
question:    «What  is  the  Peace  Conference  going  to 


decide»  and  continues,  « England  has,  they  say,  sent 
Churchill  to  present  new  proposals.  Will  they  re- 
turn to  the  first  idea  of  Lloyd  George  which  was  to 
admit  ;i  delegation  of  the  Bolshevists  to  Paris?  The 
Russian  anti-Bolshevist  groups  and  the  govern- 
ments of  the  other  races  being  already  represented 
here,  the  Peace  Conference  could  thus  settle  the  title 
of  the  Russian  groups  claiming  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  all  Russia.  A  meeting,  even  at  Paris,  would  be 
in  all  respects  preferable  to  an  interview  at  Princes' 
Isle,  or  in  some  neutral  city.  The  Conference  will 
be  at  a  dead-lock  so  long  as  it  persists  in  not  recog- 
nizing that  the  Soviet  Government  is  a  government 
de  facto,  which  has  been  in  existence  sixteen 
months,  and  that,  whatever  one  thinks  of  the  Bol- 
shevist regime,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  its  exist- 
ence.)) 

Noting  the  fact  that  the  Assembly  was  unani- 
mous in  recognizing  that  a  lasting  and  complete 
peace  could  not  be  secured  if  it  left  Russia  in  the 
state  of  anarchy  and  civil  war  in  which  she  actu- 
ally is.  the  Petit  Journal,  February  16,  adds:  «Four 
solutions  to  this  serious  problem  may  be  consid- 
ered: The  easiest  would  be  to  leave  things  as  they 
are.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  necessary  in- 
tervention on  the  part  of  the  Allies  is  opposed  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  Russia.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  are  two  systems  less  ab- 
solute, the  one,  developed  in  the  French  Chamber 
by  M.  Pichon,  provides  for  the  establishment  about 
Russia  of  a  « quarantine  line,»  destined  to  preserve 
the  other  countries  from  Bolshevist  contagion.  The 
other,  allowing  the  aid  of  the  Allies  for  the  little 
detached  states  of  Russia,  which  are  struggling 
against  the  Soviet  regime.    .    .  .» 

Charles  Omessa,  in  the  Information,  Febru- 
ary 18,  discusses  three  different  methods  of  meet- 
ing the  situation  in  Russia:  «Are  we  to  continue 
to  ignore  the  Bolshevist  Government  and  limit  our- 
selves to  moral  and  material  aid  for  the  anti-revo- 
lutionary organizations  of  Omsk,  Arkangel,  Es- 
thonia  and  elsewhere?  Are  we  to  attempt  a  new 
effort  at  conciliation  by  inviting  the  Slav  Maximal- 
ists to  a  congress  which  might  be,  this  time,  more 
profitably  fixed  at  Paris  or  at  London,  than  at 
Princes'  Isle?  Or  shall  we,  giving  up  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  reconciliation  whatever  between 
these  brothers,  at  war  among  themselves,  under- 
take this  immense,  perhaps  superhuman  task  of 
bringing  back,  without  them,  to  their  own  country, 
peace,  order  and  means  of  living? 

«Equally  important  objections  may  be  raised 
against  these  three  possible  solutions.  If  we  an- 
nounce ourselves  in  favor  of  such  a  party,  of  such 
a  government,  of  such  an  organization,  are  we  cer- 
tain of  answering  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  the 
Russian  people,  and  do  we  not  risk  infringing  on 
the  imprescriptible  rights  of  the  nations,  on  those 
rights  whose  eternal  consecration  our  victory  has 
assured?  Is  not  an  attempt  to  unite  Bolshevist? 
and  anti-Bolshevists  like  wishing  to  unite  water  and 
fire,  communism  and  individual  ownership,  an- 
archy and  order,  and  is  it  believable  that  by  a 
change  from  Princes'  Isle  to  Paris  or  London,  we 
should  be  any  nearer  the  solution?  After  all,  what 
new  Napoleon  among  the  Allied  chiefs  would  dare 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  a  truly  serious  ex- 
pedition into  the  former  empire  of  the  Tsars,  and 
comfort  himself  with  the  childish  illusion  of  bring- 
ing safety  to  people  who  only  ask  to  have  ruin 
brought  upon  them? 

« All  of  these  objections  are,  indeed,  very  reas- 
onable, but  one  must  be  candid  enough  to  state  here 
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that  however  important  and  disturbing  they  may 
be,  their  value  is  of  no  account  in  comparison  to 
the  supreme  humanitarian  interests  today  repre- 
sented  and  directed  bv  the  nations  of  the  Entente. 
On  these  falls  the  imperious  duty  of  suppressing 
all  that  which  might  form  a  future  menace  to  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and  to  bring  about,  at  whatever 
cost,  a  practical  solution:  now  so  long  as  the  Rus- 
sian question  is  not  definitely  settled,  the  peace  of 
the  world  will  be  uncertain.)) 

The  Journal  du  Peuple,  February  28,  as  usual, 
advocates  the  policy  of  non-intervention.  «Just 
cause  has  been  given  the  Government  of  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  for  its  tendency  to  meddle  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  countries,  but  their  attitude  was  as 
illegitimate  as  it  was  presumptuous.  The  difficul- 
ties which  assail  them  are  numerous  enough  so  that 
they  should  not  try,  in  addition,  to  revolutionize 
the  universe.  (Who  attempts  too  much  succeeds 
badly.)  Lenin  and  Trotsky  should  have  consid- 
ered" carefully  this  old  French  proverb,  of  which 
they  are  certainly  not  ignorant.  To  pass  from  the 
dictatorship  of  the  Tsar  to  that  of  the  working  class 
is  a  complicated  operation,  and  one  which  must 
tax  the  ability  of  those  who  have  undertaken  it. 
The  two  revolutionary  chiefs  have  too  great  aims. 

.    But  is  that  a  reason  why  we  who  have  so  much 
difficulty  in  re-establishing  order  at  home,  should 
check  the  economic  waste,  should  organize  the  re- 
establishment  of  economic  life,  should  retrieve  our 
disasters  merely  in  order  to  venture  on  an  expedi- 
tion into  Russia?    Russian  affairs  must  be  settled 
among  the  Russians.    Propaganda  conducted  un- 
ceasingly among  all  the  people  of  the  Entente  by 
the  anti-Bolshevists  is  exceedingly  suspicious.  .  .  . 
Here  where  we  follow  events  impartially,  we  are 
absolutely  opposed  to  all  intervention.    We  know 
through  the  experience  of  the  past  that  the  most 
certain  result  of  these  undertakings  is  to  impover- 
ish us  in  men  and  money.»    The  same  newspaper, 
February  17,  asserts:    « There  is  no  other  way  of 
securing"  peace  except  by  withdrawing  the  French, 
English,  Italian,  American,  and  Japanese  armies 
from  Russia  and  Siberia,  and  by  making  a  formal 
oroposition  for  an  armistice  and  peace.    The  Bol- 
shevists having  inscribed  in  their  program  peace 
with  all  peoples,  are  always  ready  to  negotiate. 
They  have  even  proved  that  they  were  ready  for  all 
concessions  to  spare  the  shedding  of  human  blood. 
The  only  obstacle  to  this  peace,  so  eagerly  desired, 
can  therefore  come  from  the  Allied  Governments.)) 
Another  means  for  the  pacification  of  Russia, 
is  brought  out  by  Gustave  Herve,  (La  Victoire,  Feb- 
ruary 16):    «Since  the  Peace  Conference  is  obliged 
to  examine  the  Russian  problem  again,  following 
the  failure  of  the  attempted  conciliation  at  Princes' 
Isle,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  have  the  good 
sense  and  fairness  to  make  good  the  great  error 
which  has  been  committed  since  November  11  to- 
ward patriotic  Russia,  the  only  Russia  we  can  rec- 
ognize, since  the  other  betrayed  us  to  the  Germans. 
Now  the  only  means  of  retrieving  it  is  to  call  this 
patriotic  Russia  to  the  Allied  Council,  from  which 
she  ought  never  to  have  been  absent,  and  give  her 
the  five  delegates  to  which  all  the  powers  who  took 
part  in  the  war  have  a  right. » 

Noting  that  Finland  and  Esthonia  claim  their 
independence,  and  that  the  Letts  wish  to  found  an- 
other republic  around  Riga,  Herve  remarks:  «We 
are  going  to  cause  our  unfortunate  ally,  our  former 
comrade  in  arms,  to  suffer  this  amputation  without 
even  listening  to  her,  or  if  we  favor  her  with  an  au- 


dience, we  listen  to  her  not  as  our  ally  but  as  a 
stranger,  almost  as  an  enemy,  under  rather  worse 
conditions  than  those  which  would  be  imposed  on 
an  enemy;  for  Germany  will  come  to  the  confer- 
ence .  .  . :  she  will  discuss  her  interests ;  she  will 
defend  herself;  .  .  .  but  who  will  answer  the 
claims  and  charges  of  the  peoples  who  wish  to  free 
themselves  from  her?  .  .  .  The  Allies  are  mak- 
ing the  mistake  of  excluding  Russia  unjustly  from 
the  Peace  Conference.  .  .  .  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  war  will  reappear  in  the  world.  That  is  why 
your  Society  of  Nations  will  fall  to  pieces,  Mr.  Wil- 
son ! » 

The  Temps,  March  6,  does  not  recognize  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  Allies  who  are  to  act  first.  «Each 
day  the  Socialist  press  bids  the  Allied  Governments 
no  longer  to  make  war  upon  the  Bolshevists  and  no 
longer  to  uphold  the  Russians  who  are  fighting  Bol- 
shevism.   .    .  . 

«The  Allies  did  not  take  the  initiative  in  attach- 
ing Bolshevism.  It  was  the  Bolshevist  regime  it- 
self which  betrayed  the  Allies  and  which  al- 
lowed Germany  to  assemble  all  her  forces  against 
the  Franco-British  fronts  and  which,  moreover,  did 
everything  possible  to  organize  a  propaganda  of 
insurrection  in  the  Allied  nations.  It  is  therefore 
the  aggressor.  Neither  did  the  Russian  anti-Bol- 
shevists take  the  initiative  in  attacking  the  Soviets, 
If  one  may  reproach  them,  they  must  rather  be 
blamed  for  the  inertia  or  the  disorganization  in 
which  they  seemed  to  take  delight  during  the  first 
months  of  the  Bolshevist  regime.  At  that  time  what 
did  the  Bolshevists  do?  They  dispersed  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  they  suppressed  all  political  lib- 
erties and  when  the  opposition,  silenced,  wished  lo 
free  itself,  they  instituted  terrorism.  In  connection 
with  the  Russians  as  with  the  Allies,  it  is  Bolshe- 
vism which  is  the  aggressor. 

«Is  it  desired  that  the  struggle  finish  immedi- 
ately? If  the  question  be  put  thus,  there  can  be 
onlv  one  reply:  let  the  aggressors  commence.  It  is 
not" to  the  Allied  governments  nor  to  the  Russians  in 
Arkangel,  in  Omsk,  or  Ekaterinodar  that  demands 
must  be  addressed.  It  is  to  the  Bolshevists  that  one 
must  say:  (Stop  your  propaganda,  cease  your  ter- 
rorizing, give  back  to  the  populations  over  which 
you  rule,  liberty  of  the  press,  the  right  of  confer- 
ring, freedom  of  association,  the  possibility  of  hold- 
I  ing"  unrestricted  assemblies  to  which  the  authori- 
ties will  be  responsible.  And  above  all,  what  is 
more  urgent  than  all  the  rest,  suppress  the  abomi- 
nable system  which  reduces  entire  classes  of  the 
population  to  starvation  and  free  those  whom  you 
claim  as  suspects,  whom  you  have  massed  together 
in  your  prisons.)  To  address  the  Bolshevists  thus, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  make  investigations  before- 
hand. The  indescribable  sufferings  to  be  remedied 
are  well  known  to  the  public.  Everyone  knows 
that  in  Bolshevist  Russia  there  are  neither  politi- 
cal liberties,  individual  freedom,  parliamentary 
control,  nor  opposition  newspapers.  Everyone 
knows  that  a  great  number  of  unfortunates  have 
been  imprisoned  and  put  to  death  as  suspects,  and 
that  the  provisioning  of  Petrograd,  for  example,  has 
been  carried  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  starve,  sys- 
tematically, certain  classes  of  the  population.  Cer- 
tainly it  will  not  be  useless  to  study  this  tragic  his- 
tory on  the  spot,  were  it  only  to  point  out  the  re- 
sponsible parties  and  their  accomplices.  But  what 
is  still  much  more  urgent  is  that  the  inhabitants 
should  cease  suffering  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  that  the  Bolshevist  regime  should  cease  to 
seek  outside,  through  its  revolutionary  propaganda, 
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a  diversion  from  the  internal  catastrophes  with 
which  it  feels  itself  threatened. 

«Yes,  to  make  a  lasting  peace,  Russia  must  be 
pacified,  but  to  capitulate  before  Bolshevism,  to 
give  all  Russians  over  to  its  dictatorship,  to  open 
the  West  to  its  propaganda,  would  that  be  a  means 
of  pacification?  One  can  only  address  the  Bolshe- 
vists and  summon  them  formally  to  change  their 
methods.  But  one  can  only  give  a  formal  summons 
if  one  is  ready  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  enforce 
it.» 

One  of  the  changes  necessary  is  pointed  out  in 
an  article  in  the  Journal  des  Debuts,  February  1, 
under  the  title  ((Russian  Finances."  After  com- 
menting on  the  well-organized  system  of  govern- 
ment finance  previous  to  the  war,  and  the  necessity 
of  increasing  the  issue  of  paper  money  to  carry  on 
the  war,  the  writer  continues: 

«With  the  overthrow  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, with  the  advent  of  the  Bolshevists,  we  have 
no  longer  public  finances  in  Russia,  nor  respect  for 
public  and  private  contracts.  The  bloody  regime 
of  the  Maximalists  is  a  parody,  a  caricature  of  ad- 
ministration. The  accounts  published  reflect  the 
anarchy  into  which  they  have  precipitated  and  in 
which  they  keep  the  territories  contaminated  by 
them.    .    .  . 

«In  1917  the  total  expenses  of  the  provisional 
government  were  27  billions,  of  which  14  billions 
were  special  expenses.  In  1918  the  Bolshevists  show 
46  billion  roubles  for  expenses  for  the  two  half- 
years,  of  which  7  were  for  special  expenses.  In  a 
single  half-year  they  spent  more  than  the  state  had 
spent  during  the  entire  year  of  1917  for  all  Russia, 
when  their  control  was  limited.  The  Bolshevists 
gained  their  power  by  promising  peace,  the  cessa- 
tion of  war,  and  since  they  have  been  ruling  with 
the  machine  gun,  civil  war  and  war  abroad  have  not 
ceased.  The  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  Maximalist 
budget.  Of  the  26  billion  roubles  for  ordinary  ex- 
penses for  the  second  half  of  1918,  nearly  8  billion 
devolve  on  the  Ministry  of  War  for  the  increase  in 
the  forces,  the  raising  of  the  soldiers'  pay  and 
equipment.  During  the  preceding  half  year,  the 
expenses  of  the  same  ministry  did  not  amount  to  a 
billion  roubles.  We  recommend  these  finances  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  sent  the  invitation  to 
meet  at  Princes'  Isle,  with  the  Bolshevist  delegates. 
.  .  .  The  foundation  of  Bolshevist  power  is  the 
issuing  of  paper  money.  The  plates  used  in  print- 
ing the  notes  must  be  taken  from  them.» 

NEUTRAL  PRESS—SPANISH 

The  Present  Situation  in  Spain 

The  attempted  resignation  of  the  Cabinet  and 
the  suppression  of  the  Cortes  has  led  to  a  very  pe- 
culiar situation  in  the  Spanish  Kingdom.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  actions,  the  real  ruler  of  Spain  at  pres- 
ent is  Premier  Romanones,  who  without  hindrance 
from  the  Cortes  and  according  to  the  extraordi- 
nary Spanish  constitution,  can  meet  the  various 
problems  as  he  sees  fit,  controlling  Spain  by  a  series 
of  Royal  decrees.  This  amounts  to  a  dictatorship 
which,  in  view  of  the  disturbing  internal  situation, 
is  accepted  with  more  complacency  than  would  be 
ordinarily  expected.  For,  as  many  Spaniards  real- 
ize (Press  Review,  March  13),  the  Cortes  as  at  pres- 
ent constituted,  has  outlived  its  period  of  useful- 
ness. Comment  is  in  general  divided  into  two 
camps — the  Conservative  and  Liberal.    The  Con- 


servative press  favors  a  virtual  dictatorship,  seeing 
in  that  the  only  solution  of  the  disturbed  social  con- 
ditions. On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberals  wish  the 
dissolution  of  the  present  Cortes,  and  new  elections. 
They  are  vehement  against  the  proposed  dictator- 
ship. In  the  meanwhile,  there  are  numerous  indi- 
cations pointing  to  the  fact  that  Count  Romanones 
is  endeavoring  to  form  a  liberal  group  for  the 
emergency;  if  success  should  crown  these  efforts, 
he  would  probably  reconvene  the  Cortes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  the  budget  and  laws  for  the  amelio- 
riation  of  the  present  acute  state  of  affairs.  Thus, 
things  are  now  at  a  deadlock. 

The  number  of  influential  papers  urging  a  dic- 
I  tatorship,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  is  extraordi- 
!  nary,  showing  as  it  does  the  serious  nature  of  recent 
events.  Lu  Vanguurdia,  the  most  important  journal 
of  Barcelona,  says  on  March  7:  «.  .  .  the  neces- 
sity which  now  confronts  the  country  is  that  it  should 
be  governed  with  authority,  decision  and  energy. 
By  decree  might  be  settled  momentarily  those  re- 
forms considered  indispensable  and  which  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  hand  over  to  slow  legislative  action. 
The  Government  requires  a  rapid  action,  dictatorial 
if  necessary,  to  put  an  end  to  the  enormous  pertur- 
bation or  whatever  disturbs  the  country.  That  is 
what  the  circumstances  demand.)) 

In  the  same  vein,  the  clerical  and  conservative 
El  Debate,  asks  for  a  dictatorship  as  the  only  safe- 
guard against  absolute  ruin.  On  March  8,  that  jour- 
nal says:  «We  asked  yesterday  for  a  dictatorship 
when  we  said  the  country  was  indifferent  as  to 
whether  it  was  governed  by  laws  or  decrees  and  thai 
the  important  thing  is  to  resolve  the  problem  of  sup- 
plies and  the  social  problem  by  laws  or  decrees. 
Dictatorship  in  all  treatises  on  political  rights  is  con- 
sidered legal  under  exceptional  circumstances  and 
even  the  freest  peoples  are  sometimes  thus  involved. 
And  that  is  the  genuine  application  of  the  saying, 
i  (Let  the  people's  welfare  be  the  supreme  law.)  It 
may  be  added  that  dictatorship  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  violence  or  with  disorder.  Dictatorship 
is  not  tyranny,  although  weak-minded  and  badly  in- 
formed people  confuse  them  at  times.  Dictator- 
ship consists  in  uniting  under  one  hand  all  the  or- 
i  ganisms  of  a  government.  And  why  do  we  ask  dic- 
tatorship ?  Because  thus  will  be  solved  at  once  the 
problem  of  supplies  and  that  of  the  social  conflicts. 
I  There  are  other  problems  whose  reality  and  gravity 
are  notorious;  but  their  solution  is  not  urgent.)) 

The  highly  conservative  Lu  Action  makes  a  sim- 
ilar plea.  This  may  be  considered  important  be- 
cause this  paper  is  supposed  to  represent  the  views 
of  ex-Premier  Maura  who  has  come  out  openly  for 
a  dictatorship  in  his  speeches.  On  February  8  the 
above  paper  says:  «A  dictatorship  which  would 
remove  the  obstacles  which  obstruct  the  thorough- 
fare of  ministerial  effort;  which  would  not  dissolve 
before  the  affected  prudery  and  ridiculous  scruples 
of  legal  purism;  which  would  foresee  wisely  in  order 
not  to  be  caught  napping  and  which  .  .  .  would 
repress  with  severity;  a  dictatorship,  finally,  which 
would  be  strong,  vigorous  and  inexorable  in  preven- 
tion, in  order  to  avoid  a  necessity  of  a  real  dictator- 
ship, one  of  ferocity,  implacability  and  cruelty.  Tin 
embodiment  of  such  a  dictatorship  is  a  difficult  prob- 
lem for  Spain.  In  a  human  being  or  in  a  collection 
of  human  beings,  in  the  government,  in  conclusion, 
the  dictatorship,  in  order  to  take  root,  requires  that 
the  person  assume  a  wealth  of  prestige  and  an  undy- 
ing will  to  govern  in  spite  of  the  wind  and  sea  of  in- 
terests, parties  and  solicitations  of  friendship  or  spir- 
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itual  affinity.  Has  Count  Romanones  the  force  and 
ability  to  be  the  man  to  govern — we  do  not  say  dic- 
tate as  his  liberal  spirit  might  be  offended — the  man 
whom  Spain  needs  at  this  critical  moment  ?  We  be- 
lieve that  he  is  of  sufficient  quality  to  assume  this 
post  which  may  become  historic.  Chance  or  fate  has 
placed  him  at  the  intersection  of  internal  and  exter- 
nal questions  which  will  decide  the  fate  of  Spain. 
This  is  the  nation  which  will  give  its  full  sympathy 
and  adherence  to  whatever  the  government  wishes 
to  commit  itself.  Count  Romanones  or  whoever,  in 
his  place,  is  disposed  to  govern  by  this  peaceful,  quiet 
and  bloodless  dictatorship  which  Spain  needs,  will 
be  backed  up  by  the  country. » 

La  Tribuna  feels  that  a  dictatorship  would  be 
welcome  under  certain  circumstances.  It  says  on 
March  6:  «If  in  fact  they  decide  to  govern  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word  by  decree,  there  are  at  hand 
many  problems  awaiting  solution  which  affect  the 
constitution  of  the  country;  the  question  of  supplies, 
the  social  question,  and  especially,  the  autonomy  of 
Catalonia.  If  the  (Parliamentary  Gazette;  is  going 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  budget,  it  is  only  logical 
that  next  will  come  the  problem  of  hunger,  the  so- 
cial problem  and  that  of  Catalonia  which,  until  re- 
solved, will  be  a  source  of  unrest  for  the  regime  and 
tranquillity  of  Spain.  If  Count  Romanones  decides 
to  accomplish  something  like  that,  his  dictatorship 
will  be  of  some  usefulness  to  the  country.  If  it  only 
succeeds  in  favoring  a  determined  group  of  poli- 
ticians who  wish  to  grab  the  power  by  all  the  well- 
known  strategems,  then  this  dictatorship  will  end 
half  way  and  will  be  a  last  trial  for  the  social  organi- 
zation, sufficiently  distressed  as  it  is.» 

The  Liberal  press  is  greatly  disturbed  over  the 
situation,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  the  nation,  and, 
yet,  fearing  even  more  the  inevitable  chaos  result- 
ing from  a  dictatorship.  El  Sol,  a  Liberal  paper, 
says  on  March  9:  «We  are  enemies  of  all  dictator- 
ships from  top  to  bottom.  All  appear  odious  to  us 
because  in  them  take  root  national  disasters.  His- 
tory is  full  of  examples  of  revolutions  and  catastro- 
phes which  are  due  to  dictatorships.  Dictatorships 
have  produced  results  as  terrible  as  those  which  at 
this  hour  pervade  Russia.  Three  Madrid  papers 
clamored  yesterday  for  the  prompt  inauguration 
of  the  dictatorship.  El  Debate  entitles  its  article 
<  Dictatorship  Soon  > ;  La  Aecion's  is  called  (The  Ne- 
cessity of  a  Dictator  > ;  La  Correspondencia  Militar 
(in  this  paper  the  attitude  is  also  justified)  says  (Dic- 
tatorship is  Salvation).  There  is  already,  then,  a 
lull  demand  for  a  dictatorial  regime. 

«La  Accion  tries  to  enlighten  the  reader  con- 
cerning the  kind  of  dictatorship  it  solicits.  It  asks 
For  a  (dictatorship  which  is  strong,  vigorous  and  in- 
exorable in  order  to  avoid,  thus,  the  necessity  of  a 
real  dictatorship  of  ferocity,  implacability  and  cru- 
elty <.  Who  would  be  capable  of  limiting  the  extent 
of  one  or  the  other,  determining  where  one  stops  and 
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the  other  begins?  Where  in  Spain  could  be  found 
the  man  who  would  exercise  the  power  without 
crossing  the  limits  of  the  real  dictatorship  of  ferocity, 
implacability  and  cruelty  ?  And  if  this  is  real  dic- 
tatorship, what  would  the  first  be  but  an  artifice 
against  whose  sterility  the  followers  of  the  implaca- 
ble system  would  protest  violently  and  immediately? 
La  Aceion  feels  that  we  need  a  political  dictator,  a 
political  administration  of  force.  Rut,  knowing  the 
psychology  of  those  who  in  Spain  like  dictatorships, 
we  are  certain  that  in  a  short  time  a  regime  of  vio- 
lence would  be  instituted.  No;  what  Spain  needs  is 
that  she  should  be  well  governed,  that  the  people's 
affairs  be  well  administered  and  that  the  desires  of 
justice  be  satisfied.  In  these  times  which  the  great 
war  has  left  us  as  a  legacy,  the  word  dictatorship  is 
syonomous  with  anarchy.  The  people  will  not  tol- 
erate a  dictator,  civil  or  military,  and,  given  this 
great  truth  which  the  experiences  of  these  days  con- 
firm, how  sustain  the  claim  that  the  government 
should  be  against  the  will  of  the  people?  In  the 
name  of  whom  ?  .  .  .  All  the  peoples  of  Europe, 
even  the  most  powerful,  are  facing  great  reverses  in 

I  their  economic  affairs.    No  one  solicits  dictators. 

I  Everywhere  they  have  placed  the  power  in  the 
hands  of  Liberal  men.  What  can  the  example  of 
Europe  teach  us?  According  to  our  own  ideas,  it 
shows  very  clearly  that  our  salvation  lies  in  Liberal 
governments,  of  a  sincere  Liberalism  which  exists 
not  only  in  theory  but  in  practice,  governments  ori- 
ented toward  modern  solutions,  capable  of  under- 
standing the  social  regime  which  is  disappearing  on 
the  horizon  of  the  war.  Spain  is  not  an  exception 
and  does  not  merit  exceptional  methods.  Here,  the 
people  protest  against  the  crimes  of  politics  which 
rightly  they  consider  the  cause  of  all  our  modern  dis- 
asters and  that  might  be  called  the  only  admirable 
and  magnificent  dictatorship,  the  dictatorship  of  the 
Spanish  people,  of  all  Spain  against  the  prime  causes 
of  our  troubles  and  ruin.  Let  us  remember  that 
peoples  do  not  exist  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  and 
serving  governments,  but  that  governments  are  con- 
stituted for  the  people.  And  for  nothing  more  than 
the  people.» 

La  Correspondencia  de  Espana,  another  excel- 
lent Liberal  organ,  says  on  March  10,  referring  to  the 
propaganda  in  favor  of  the  dictatorship :  «It  is  nec- 
essary to  keep  a  watch  on  this  propaganda  which,  if 
deeply  rooted,  would  have  serious  consequences  for 
our  nation;  and  it  comprises  the  conservative  ele- 
ments which  ought  to  be  opposed  to  it.  We  want 
nothing  of  it,  civil  or  military.  What  is  needed  in 
our  country  is  a  great  spirit  of  justice  and  a  desire 
to  confront  openly  and  resolve  at  once  all  the  great 
problems  facing  Spain,  all  the  political  as  well  as 
economic  questions  and  also  the  social  problem.  . 
.  .  Prudence  counsels  us  to  mould  ourselves  ac- 
cording to  new  legal  forms  and  new  political  formu- 
las. To  do  the  contrary  would  provoke  a  catastro- 
phe, instead  of  avoiding  it  by  wisdom  and  a  noble 
spirit  of  conservation.)) 
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The  Belgian  Territorial  Claims 

When  the  Belgian  delegates  presented  their 
case  before  the  Council  of  Ten,  they  insisted  pri- 
marily on  the  necessity  that  Belgium  should  become 
a  completely  Sovereign  Power;  in  fact,  that  the 
treaties  of  1831  and  1839  imposed  on  her  by  the 
Great  Powers,  in  the  belief  that  they  could  thus 
maintain  the  peace  of  Europe,  should  be  abolished 
and  a  new  order  instituted. 

The  British  press  is  nearly  unanimous  in  con- 
sidering that,  if  Belgian  neutrality  is  to  become  a 
i  thing  of  the  past,  it  is  obvious  that  a  rectification  of 
^frontiers  must  be  effected  on  a  considerable  scale. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  Belgium  tr>  be  a  really  independent  state 
■vithout  being  in  possession  of  at  least  the  left  bank 
of  the  Scheldt,  and  without  having  some  sufficient 
guarantee  that  she  would  never  again  be  threatened 
by  dangers  such  as  those  to  which  she  was  subjected 
at  Limburg.  Further,  it  is  a  detail,  but  an  important 
detail  from  the  standpoint  of  Belgian  national  pride, 
that  the  Walloon  cantons  should  be  restored  to  her. 

According  to  the  Morning  Post,  March  14,  « the 
conclusions  of  the  Belgian  Commission  have  been 
aefore  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  the  Council  have  de- 
bided  in  the  first  place,  to  hand  over  to  Belgium  the 
territories  on  the  frontier  near  Verviers,  Maimed}', 
Saint  Vith,  Eupen,  etc.,  which  were  seized  by  Prussia 
in  1815:  and,  secondly,  to  invite  representatives  of 
Holland  to  Paris  to  confer  with  the  Council  of  Ten 
and  Belgium  regarding  the  revision  of  the  treaties  of 
1839.  Holland  is  beine"  invited  because  she  is,  of 
course,  directly  concerned  in  these  treaties,  and  no 
precedent  is  thus  being  created  for  the  summoning 
}f  other  neutral  States  to  the  Peace  Conference. 

«The  claims  of  Belgium  may,  roughly,  be  di- 
vided into  four  categories.  Firstly,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  territories  near  V erviers,  which  may  now 
pe  taken  as  restored  to  Belgium.  Secondly,  there  is 
he  question  of  the  Scheldt;  and,  thirdly,  that  of 
Dutch  Limburg.  These  second  and  third  questions 
tre  bound  up  with  the  treaty  of  1839,  and  directly 
tffect  Holland.  The  fourth  point  is  that  of  the  fu- 
inv  of  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  which  is  a 
natter  to  be  settled  between  England.  Frarce,  and 
MgiuP1.  The  treaties  of  1839,  which  are  really  one 
locument,  but  consist  of  agreements  between  the 
jreat  Powers  and  Holland,  between  the  Great  Pow- 
?rs  and.  Belgium,  and  between  Belgium  and  Holland, 
eally  constitute  an  infringement  of  the  national 
ights  of  Belgium.  In  1839  France  was  considered 
ry  the  Powers  to  be  the  menace  to  the  existence  of 
le  Low  Countries,  and  the  frontier  was  drawn  with 
view  to  preventing  any  aggressive  intervention  by 
Belgium's  southern  neighbor.  Fui-ther,  the  Royal 
-louse  of  Holland,  through  its  connections  with  the 
>ther  Royal  families  of  Europe,  was  able  to  make  its 
nfluence  felt  arid  obtain  certain  territorial  benefits. 

«Belgium,  however,  is  not  so  much  seeking  the 
icquisition  of  territory,  but  is  endeavoring  rather  to 
ree  herself  from  certain  economic  and  military 
hackles  which  made  their  full  weight  felt  during  the 
;reat  war.   To  borrow  a  metaphor  employed  by  the 


Belgian  Commission,  Belgium  was  provided  with  a 
suit  of  clothes  full  of  holes  and  too  short  for  the 
wearer,  and  to  cover  these  lamentable  deficiencies 
was  given  an  overcoat  which  rejoiced  in  the  name 
of  (neutrality.)  The  overcoat  was  found  useless, 
and  accordingly  it  is  now  necessary  to  provide  our 
loyal  Ally  with  a  good,  serviceable  suit.  As  to  the 
Scheldt,  Belgium  wishes  it  to  become  a  Belgian  river. 
The  little  country,  despite  its  size,  has  a  great  eco- 
nomic future.  The  center  of  that  enterprising  eco- 
nomic activity  is  Antwerp,  which  depends  for  its 
prosoeritv  on  the  unrestricted  use  of  the  waters  of 
the  Scheldt. 

;  The  Belgians  do  not  explicitly  claim  that  the 
Dutch  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt  be 
handed  over  to  them,  but  they  insist  on  the  Scheldt 
becoming  a  Belgian  river,  and  it  is  for  the  Council 
of  Ten  to  decide  whether  that  can  be  clone  without 
depriving  Holland  of  the  territories  on  the  left  bank. 
The  same  argument  applies  to  the  Terneuzen-Ghent 
canal.  Part  of  that  canal  now  goes  through  Dutch 
territory,  with  the  result  that,  according  to  the  Bel- 
gians, the  trade  with  the  great  port  of  Ghent  is  seri- 
ously handicapped.  Belgium  must,  therefore,  ob- 
tain" full  sovereign  rights  on  the  canal,  which  the 
Council  of  Ten  may  consider  only  possible  by  giving 
to  Belgium  possession  of  the  territories  through 
which  the  canal  passes.  With  reference  to  the  third 
point,  namely,  Dutch  Limburg,  the  Belgians  again 
approach  it  from  an  economic  and  not  a  territorial 
point  of  view.  Canals  at  the  present  moment  are  the 
great  trade  channels  for  Belgium,  and,  as  the  Liege- 
Antwerp  canal  crosses  Dutch  territory  at  Maestricht 
for  some  five  miles,  Holland  is  able  to  exercise  what 
the  Belgians  consider  to  be  an  unfair  and  irritating 
control  over  Belgian  canal  traffic. 

•  Thus,  owing  to  Customs  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  Dutch,  it  takes  a  Belgian  boat  usually  ten 

J  clays  and  sometimes  indeed  a  month  to  cover  this 
short  journey  of  five  miles.  Further,  Holland  allows 

j  only  an  insufficient  quantity  of  water  from  the 

i  Meuse  to  be  used  for  making  navigation  possible 
through  the  canal.   By  developing  the  present  Cam- 

!  pines  canal  and  by  making  a  new  canal  which  would 

|  tap  the  Rhine,  the  Belgians  hope  to  secure  a  great 
traffic  from  Alsace-Lorraine,  Southern  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy.    It  can  thus  be  understood 

!  how  anxious  they  are  to  obtain  the  same  exclusive 
rights  over  the  waters  of  the  Meuse  as  they  are  claim- 
ing over  the  waters  of  the  Scheldt.  They  are  accord- 
ingly asking  the  Council  of  Ten  to  hand  over  to  them 
the  Maestricht  district  of  Dutch  Limburg,  so  that 
they  may  acquire  possession  of  the  left  bank  of  the 

1  Meuse.  "Not  only  for  economic  but  also  for  military 
reasons  do  they  seek  these  adjustments. 

«A11  Englishmen  know  the  handicap  which 
Dutch  rights  on  the  Scheldt  have  been  to  the  cause 
of  the  Entente,  while  it  is  contended  that  the  Dutch 

t  possession  of  Maestricht  provides  a  curtain  which 
would  cover  any  military  preparations  being  made 

I  by  Germany  in  the  future.  The  Belgians  consider 
that  tfie  Dutch  could  receive  adequate  compensation 
in  the  Cleves  and  Emden  districts. .of  Germany.  As. 

['to  the  future  of  the  Duchy,  the  Belgians  are  coxa- 
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vinced  that  its  existence  as  a  separate,  independent 
State  must  cease  on  the  ground  that  it  was,  before 
and  during  the  war,  a  hotbed  of  German  intrigue 
and  espionage,  and  if  maintained  as  a  separate  entity 
would  continue  to  serve  those  very  dubious  pur- 
poses. Its  allocation  either  to  France  or  Belgium  is 
a  matter  for  the  Peace  Conference  to  decide. » 

The    Glasgow    Herald,    January    10,  writes: 
.Among  the  questions  which  will  require  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  Peace  Conference  not  the 
least  difficult  is  that  of  the  control  of  the  Western 
Scheldt,  a  problem  with  regard  to  which  the  Govern- 
ments of  Belgium  and  Holland  are  well  known  to 
hold  different  and,  apparently,  incompatible  views. 
The  Western  Scheldt  is  the  channel  which  connects 
the  great  port  of  Belgium  with  the  sea,  and  it  is  there- 
fore inextricably  bound  up  with  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  our  Belgian  Allies.   On  the  other  hand, 
the  river  Hows  through  Dutch  territory,  between  the 
characteristically  Dutch  islands  of  South  Beveland 
and  Walcheren  and  the  province  of  Dutch  Flanders, 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  though  originally  Flemish, 
have  been  part  of  Holland  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years.    The  position  of  the  Scheldt,  for  fifty  years 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  great  German  War  in 
1914,  was  that  the  Dutch  control  over  the  river  cre- 
ated some  minor  grievances  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Belgian  commerce,  and  that  it  rendered  the  great 
fortress  of  Antwerp  indefensible  in  time  of  war.  It 
so  happened  that,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  the  pe- 
culiar position  of  Antwerp  was,  on  the  whole,  rather 
an  advantage  than  a  disadvantage  to  the  Allied 
cause.    The  disadvantage  lay  in  the  circumstance 
that,  when  the  Germans  approached  Antwerp,  the 
Allies  of  Belgium  were  unable  to  use  the  Scheldt  for 
the  purpose  of  landing  a  relieving  force,  but  there 
was  no  adequate  force  which  could  have  been  sent, 
and   purely   naval    operations    would   not  have 
achieved  the  result  desired.    On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  a  great  advantage  that  the  Germans,  from  Octo- 
ber, 1914,  to  November,  1918,  were  unable  to  use 
Antwerp  as  a  submarine  base.    .    .  . 

..The  difficulty  of  arriving  at  an  equitable  deci- 
sion is,  obviously,*  very  great.    It  is  clear  that  Bel- 
gium has  a  legitimate  and  a  real  grievance,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  discover  the  proper  means  for  its  re- 
moval. '  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Dutch  might 
be  willing  to  exchange  the  province  of  Dutch  Flan- 
ders for  some  of  the  Bhineland  territory  which  was 
annexed  to  Prussia  in  1815,  but  it  is  objected  that 
Ibis  arrangement  would  give  Belgium  only  the  south- 
ern shore  of  the  channel,  and  that  joint  control  would 
still  be  required.    The  objection  is  met  by.the  con- 
sideration that  such  an  arrangement  would  so  great- 
Iv  reduce  (he  interest  of  Holland  that  Belgium  might 
fairly  claim  a.  preponderating  representation  on  the 
Board  lor  the  control  of  the  Scheldt;  the  real  diffi- 
culty would  be  to  persuade  the  Dutch  to  give  up 
what  they  have  held  since  1048.    .    .    .    It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  two  Governments  will  come  to  some 
understanding  of  this  kind.» 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  February  13.  defends  the 
Belgian  claims  as  follows:  «.  .  .  The  claim  to  ab- 
solute freedom  of  navigation  of  the  Scheldt — i.  e., 
the  complete  opening  of  Antwerp  both  to  merchant- 
men and  to  warships,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war — 
is  one  to  which  no  just  exception  can  be  taken.  The 
claims  to  Dutch  Flanders  and  the  Maestrieht  strip 
of  Limburg  are  different,  since  their  satisfaction 
would  mean  transferring  both  territories  and  popu- 
lations, probably  against  the  will  of  the  latter.  On 
this  ground  Dutch  opinion  is  strongly  against  them; 


but  since  the  local  populations  are  in  fact  quite 
small,  and  the  territories  would  for  geographical 
reasons  be  incomparably  more  valuable  to  Belgium 
than  they  are  to  Holland,  we  need  not  yet  despair 
altogether  of  some  amicable  settlement.  Holland's 
non-neutral  action  last  November,  in  allowing  the 
German  troops  to  retreat  across  the  Limburg  strip 
without  the  consent  either  of  Belgium  or  of  the  Al- 
lies, cannot  be  left  entirely  out  of  the  reckoning.)) 

((According  to  information  from  an  authorita- 
tive source,»  writes  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  March  5, 
((the  Dutch  allege  that  the  treaty  (that  of  1839)  was 
a  special  convention  between  neighboring  countries, 
while  Belgium  maintains  that  it  was  an  international 
treaty  which  can  be  revised  by  the  Conference. 

«The  Belgians  maintain  that  Limburg  is  placed 
as  a  bandage  before  their  eyes,  from  a  military  point 
of  view.  Luxemburg,  they  declare,  is  a  real  alley 
for  invasion,  and  for  the  defence  of  Belgium  the  pos- 
session of  the  Malmedy  territory  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

«In  conclusion,  the  possession  of  Zeeland  Flan- 
ders would  ensure  the  reprovisioning  of  Antwerp. 
Holland  would  receive  in  exchange  Guelders,  the 
former  Cleves  country,  the  left  bank  of  the  Ems, 
Eastern  Friesland,  with  the  mouths  of  the  Ems  and 
Emden.  Holland  would  have  an  excellent  maritime 
base,  and  the  populations  of  Guelders,  Eastern  Fries- 
land,  and  the  Cleves  country  are  of  the  Netherland 

race.w  n 
Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  March  b, 
shows  how,  by  (.political  thrift)),  Holland  managed 
to  attain  full  control  over  Belgian  waterways:  «At 
home  her  policy  was  marked  by  the  same  shrewd- 
ness, and  by  another  most  valuable  quality,  which 
some  historians  term  moderation,  but  which  I  prefer 
to  call  political  thrift.  It  draws  the  line  at  the  neces- 
sary and  discards  the  superfluous.    It  scrupulously 
respects  the  laws  of  the  economy  of  forces.  Thus, 
instead  of  annexins,  as  she  might  well  have  done, 
the  Catholic  Low  Countries,  which  had  been  the 
world-market  of  yore,  she  deftly  seized  the  various 
commanding  positions,  not  only  strategic,  but  eco- 
nomic, closed  up  their  rivers,  blocked  their  outlets, 
isolated  their  cities,  and  turned  Belgium  generally 
into  a  no-thoroughfare.   By  taking  a  little  here  and 
a  little  there  the  results  obtained  were  surprisingly 
great    Thus,  a  mere  strip  of  polder-land  taken  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt  seemed  a  slight  addition 
to  the  territories  of  the  States-General,  but  what  it 
connoted  was  the  closing  up  of  Belgium's  waterway 
to  the  sea,  the  ruin  of  its  maritime  commerce  and 
the  impossibility  of  receiving  military  aid  from  Eng- 
land   The  seizure  of  petty  boroughs  like  Hulst  and 
St  Ecluse  might  appear  useless  in  the  eyes  ot  the 
ensv-e-oina  onlooker  from  abroad,  but  each  ot  them, 
Holland's  power,  blocked  the  only  water  route 
from  Bruges  or  St.  Nicolas  to  the  river.  A  few  square 
miles  of  pasture  land  and  marshes  dominated  all 
Flanders.  Holland,  as  a  Belgian  historian  tersely  ex- 
pressed d,  .seated  on  the  Bhine,  laid  one  hand  on 
the  Scheldt  and  the  other  on  the  Meuse,  and  stretched 
herself  out  over  a  part  of  Belgium  in  order  to  be- 
numb and  paralyze  her  in  all  her  vital  functions u 

«The  leading  motive  was  not  to  fructify  loi  her- 
self what  she  took,  but  to  render  it  useless  to  the 
State  from  which  she  wrested  it.  That  is  the  clue  to 
most  of  the  encroachments  of  the  States-General  on 
Belgium.  The  Scheldt  offered  her  no  positive  ad- 
vantages, but  might,  in  the  hands  ot  Belgium,  be- 
come a  commercial  menace;  and  in  the  same  way 
the  Meuse  was,  and  still  is,  controlled  by  Maestrieht 
in  the  interests  of  Rotterdam.    .    .  • 
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«That  is  why  Maastricht,  together  with  the  prov- 
ince of  Limburg*  figures  among  the  demands  put  for- 
ward for  Belgium  bv  her  friends.  .  .  .  After  the 
Revolution  of  1839  it  was  included  in  the  possessions 
of  Holland,  and  the  only  function  it  has  discharged 
ever  since  has  been  that  of  a  clog  on  the  economic 
development  of  Belgium.  Maestricht  itself,  far  from 
benefiting  by  its  political  status,  has  become  stag- 
nant. For  it  has  no  connection  by  water  with  Hol- 
land, whereas  its  water  communications  with  Bel- 
gium are  the  arteries  by  which  it  still  subsists.  A 
curious  illustration  of  this  occurred  last  December, 
when  the  alimentation  of  the  under-fed  population 
had  to  be  effected  through  Belgium. 

aAnd  vet  Maestricht  was  destined  by  Nature  to 
be  a  flourishing  city.   The  mines  of  Limburg  would 
he  a  source  of  great  prosperity  if  the  city  belonged 
to  Belgium,  owing  to  the  cheap  water  transport  and 
their  contiguity  to  that  country.    But  even  railway 
communication  with  Holland  is  difficult  on  account 
of  the  configuration  of  the  territory.   No  doubt  the 
Meuse  might  be  canalised  and  a  waterway  to  Hol- 
land created,  but  Belgium  could  not  be  expected  to 
asree  to  a  project  from  which  great  advantages 
would  accrue  to  her  rival  and  corresponding  disad- 
vantages to  herself,  one  of  which  would  be  the  diver- 
sion oi  the  traffic  of  the  Liege  basin  to  Rotterdam. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  Belgium  occupies  both 
banks  of  the  river  her  Government  will  have  the 
canal  dug  without  delay  and  also  without  fear  of 
diverting  the  Liege  traffic  to  Rotterdam,  because  she 
would  then  construct  a  grand  canal  between  Liege 
and  Antwerp,  via  Maestricht.   The  coal  of  Limburg 
and  Maestricht  would  in  this  case  prove  a  source  of 
material  well-being  to  the  languishing  city. 

(dt  sounds  paradoxical,  but  is  a  fact,  that  the 
nrojected  grand  canal  from  Liege  to  Antwerp  cannot 
be  undertaken  without  great  difficulties,  because  the 
fairway  of  the  Liege-Maestricht  canal  needs  costly 
ameliorations,  which  can  only  be  effected  with  the 
consent  and  co-operation  of  the  Dutch  Government. 
Even  today  extreme  inconvenience  results  from  the 
defective  condition  of  this  canal. 

«To  sum  up,  Limburg,  together  with  Maes- 
tricht, were  Belgian  from  the  days  of  yore,  and  Bel- 
gium has  kept  her  rights  alive  by  dealing  with  the 
Limburgers  as  she  has  dealt  with  the  Luxemburgers, 
considering  and  treating  them  not  as  foreigners,  but 
as  Belgians,  whenever  they  express  the  wish  and 
without  the  usual  legal  formalities.    The  treaty 
which  severed  Limburg  from  Belgium  has  lost  its 
force,  and  a  new  settlement  is  being  devised.  As 
Limburg  and  Luxemburg  were  wrongfully  separated 
from  Belgium  bv  that  diplomatic  instrument,  it 
seems  that  thev  should  be  restored  now  that  it  is  null 
and  void,  and  that  Holland  should  receive  fair  com- 
pensation.   As  the  mutilation  was  devised  and  exe- 
cuted for  the  benefit  of  Germany,  it  is  deemed  rea- 
sonable that  the  compensation  should  also  be  pro- 
vided by  Germany,  who  possesses  lands  whose  in- 
habitants are  Dutch  in  language,  race,  and  senti- 
ment. 

((From  the  economic  point  of  view,  restitution  is 
a  necessity,  because  otherwise  one  of  Belgium's  two 
principal  rivers,  the  Meuse,  is  useless  to  her  as  well 
as  to  Holland,  and  the  further  development  of  Ant- 
werp remains  impossible.  Moreover,  Limburg  itself, 
and  in  particular,  Maestricht,  can  prosper  only  if 
they  become  Belgian  or  German,  because  railway 
communication  with  Holland  is  difficult  and  water- 
way communication  out  of  the  question,  with  the 
result  that  the  South  Limburg  mines  cannot  be  prop- 


erly exploited.  Militarily,  Belgium,  without  Lim- 
burg, uwing  to  the  Maestricht  bridge-head,  cannot 
defend  herself  on  the  Meuse,  as  the  example  of  Liege 
in  this  war  has  conclusively  shown.  Neither  can 
Limburg  be  protected  by  Holland,  whose  army  aban- 
doned it  in  1914. 

aThe  compensation  which,  il  has  been  suggest- 
ed, might  be  offered  to  Holland  would  consist  of  the 
Guelder  and  Wesel.    Guelder  is  become  the  coal 
basin  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  corresponding  to 
the  Westphalian  basin  on  the  right  bank.  No  doubt 
this  addition  to  the  territory  of  the  Netherlands 
would  do  more  than  handsomely  make  up  to  Hol- 
land for  the  loss  of  the  coal  basin  of  South  Limburg, 
seeing  that  the  output  is  much  larger,  besides  which 
Wesel  possesses  great  strategic  value,  whereas  Maes- 
tricht has  none,  and  the  towns  of  Cleves,  Crefeld, 
Geldern,  Kempen,  are  incomparably  more  thriving 
than  Sittard,  Ruremonde,  and  Fauauemont.  Those 
who  hold  that  the  main  object  of  the  coming  rear- 
rangement of  frontiers  should  be  to  devise  a  strong 
economic  and  strategic  line  of  demarcation  between 
Germany  and  her  western  neighbors  are  of  opinion 
that  this  redistribution  of  territory  would  be  the 
right  way  to  secure  it.    They  further  urge  that  the 
problem  is  not  merely  nor  mainly  to  draft  an  ordi- 
nary 53eace  treaty  at  the  conclusion  of  an  ordinary 
campaign,  but  to  remodel  so  completely  the  State 
systems  of  the  world  that  a  stable  peace  will  result. 
If  this  proposal  were  carried  out  Holland  would 
have  the  Rhine  for  her  natural  frontier,  whereas 
Belgium  could  barely  touch  the  Rhine  at  Neuss. 

"  «The  return  to  Belgium  of  all  the  cantons  which 
Prussia  appropriated  to  herself  is  one  of  the  postu- 
lates of  those  who  wish  to  see  strict  justice  done. 
(  For  these  places  are  more  Belgian  than  Alsace-Lor- 
raine is  French,  >  writes  an  eminent  authority.  This 
would  shift  the  Belgian  frontier  forward  to  the  line 
Roer-Kyll,  take  in  the  city  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
strategically  cover  the  Liege  district.  It  would,  how- 
ever, do  no'  more  than  satisfy  the  demands  of  strict 
justice.  But  the  people  who  regard  strong  frontiers 
and  the  impotence  of  Germany  as  the  best  safe- 
guards of  peace — and  they  form  an  influential  sec- 
tion of  our  Continental  Allies— doubt  whether  these 
frontiers  and  their  hampering  effect  upon  German- 
would  offer  sufficient  guarantees  against  future  ag- 
gression. Nothing  less  radical  than  the  extension  of 
Belgium's  eastern  frontier  to  the  Rhine  would,  they 
think,  accomplish  this.  ...» 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — DUTCH 

Queen  Wiliielmina's  Visit  to  Limburg  and  Dutch 

Flanders 

Much  concern  is  felt  in  Holland  as  to  what  are 
the  real  aims  of  Belgium  in  connection  with  the 
Scheldt  and  Limburg  questions.  The  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment's refusal  to  negotiate  with  Holland  except 
through  the  Peace  Conference,  where  the  Treaty  of 
1839  is  to  be  revised,  has  further  aroused  the  fear 
that  Belgium  is  entertaining  annexationist  ambi- 
tions. For  some  time  protests  against  the  so-called 
Belgian  campaign  for  annexations  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  Parliament,  at  patriotic  meetings  through- 
out the  country,  and  in  addresses  of  loyalty  sent  to 
the  Queen. 

The  importance  of  the  present  situation  induced 
the  Queen  to  make  a  formal  tour  in  company  with 
the  Prince  Consort,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  high  officials,  through  Southern  Limburg 
(March  1)  and  Dutch  Flanders  (March  6).  Some  vil- 
lages were  honored  with  a  Royal  visit  for  the  first 
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time  in  their  history.  Representatives  of  the  press 
accompanied  the  Royal  party.  The  following  de- 
scription of  the  tour  appeared  in  substantially  the 
same  form  in  all  the  papers. 

According  to  the  Maasbode  (Catholic),  March  2, 
the  Royal  party  was  the  object  of  tremendous  ova- 
tions everywhere.  Patriotic  speeches  were  made  by 
the  local  authorities  expressing  the  absolute  loyalty 
to  Holland  of  the  Limburg  population.  Conspicuous 
among  the  many  flags  were  those  bearing  the  sign 
«Limburg  forever  with  Holland)).  At  Maestricht  a 
reception  was  given  at  the  City  Hall  where  the  Bur- 
gomaster delivered  the  following  address  in  the 
throne  room : 

«.  .  .  The  expressions  of  loyalty  with  which 
Your  Majesty  was  greeted  everywhere  may  already 
have  convinced  you  of  the  unshakeable  fidelity,  of 
the  inflexible  determination,  of  the  Maestricht  peo- 
ple to  remain  united -with  Holland,  and  to  be  loyal 
subjects  of  a  country  governed  by  Your  Majesty. 
The  soil  has  shaken  and  the  air  is  still  thrilling  with 
the  cheers  for  Your  Majesty,  and  this  historic  day 
will  prove  beyond  our  frontiers  that  Maestricht  and 
Limburg  belong  heart  and  soul  to  Holland,  and  de- 
sire to  remain  Dutch  at  all  cost.  (Tremendous  ap- 
plause.) The  preliminary  results  of  the  Maestricht 
petition  which  will  be  presented  to  Your  Majesty 
within  a  few  days  justify  me  to  make  the  sacred  dec- 
laration before  Your  throne,  that  Maestricht,  as  well 
as  the  whole  of  Limburg,  wants  to  remain  united  to 
the  glorious  Netherlands,  and  be  loyal  and  true  to 
the  Fatherland  and  the  Royal  House. » 

After  the  ovations  had  subsided,  the  Queen  is 
reported  as  having  said,  in  part:  «My  tour  through 
Limburg  has  surpassed  my  highest  expectations. 
With  my  own  eyes  I  have  seen  the  patriotic  spirit 
everywhere.  I  thank  you  for  your  fidelity  and  loy- 
alty, .  .  .  our  country  may  be  proud  of  her 
sons.» 

Several  other  addresses,  in  the  same  tone,  were 
made  by  the  delegates  of  various  unions  represent- 
ing all  classes. 

The  Royal  tour  through  East  and  West  Dutch 
Flanders,  four  days  later,  was  also  marked  every- 
where by  demonstrations  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown. 
The  Maasbode,  March  6,  remarks  that  the  determi- 
nation of  these  staunch  men  and  women  to  remain 
united  to  Holland  could  not  be  mistaken.  The  tour 
in  this  section  was  very  comprehensive. 

Sas  Von  Gent,  the  most  southern  border  town 
visited,  was  the  culminating  point  of  the  tour  through 
East  Dutch  Flanders,  and  the  Royal  party  were 
given  a  very  enthusiastic  reception  by  the  inhabi- 
tants who,  during  the  brief  stay  of  the  Royal  party 
(less  than  20  minutes)  expressed  their  loyalty  to  Hol- 
land. The  trip  to  Terneuzen  was  made  by  a  reve- 
nue cutter  on  the  important  canal  which  is  involved 
in  the  Scheldt  question.  In  answer  to  the  Burgo- 
master's address  of  welcome  and  loyalty,  the  Queen 
is  reported  as  having  said:  «We  cannot  be  without 
Terneuzen,  we  are  and  must  remain  as  onc.» 

Breskens,  the  most  western  town  on  the  Scheldt 
facing  Flushing,  likewise  gave  the  Royal  party  a 
loyal  reception.  At  Cadzand,  the  Burgomaster,  af- 
ter expressing  the  town's  gratitude  for  the  Royal 
visit,  expressed  the  hope  «that  her  Majesty  might 
reign  for  many  years  to  come  over  the  Country,  in 
order  that  we  may  continue  to  give  proof  of  our  sin- 
cere attachment  to  Your  Royal  House. » 

At  Oostburg,  the  center  of  West  Dutch  Flanders, 
to  which  the  populations  of  the  surrounding  districts 


had  flocked,  the  Burgomaster's  speech  contained  the 
following  passages:  «,  .  ,  In  the  historic  year  of 
1604  the  House  of  Orange  showed  its  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  these  districts,  and  now,  after  three  cen- 
turies, a  descendent  of  that  illustrious  House  gives 
us  the  opportunity  to  proclaim  that  we  want  always 
to  remain  Netherlanders  and  be  governed  only  by 
representatives  of  the  august  House  of  Orange. » 

The  chairman  of  the  anti-annexationist  com- 
mittee then  delivered  a  speech  emphasizing  the  in- 
born patriotism  governing  the  sentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Dutch  Flanders:  «.  .  .  We  bear  no  hatred 
to  our  neighbors,  but  we  cannot  allow  our  nation- 
ality to  be  offended  or  attacked.  If  such  were  the 
case,  we  all  would  be  ready  to  defend  our  rights  and 
stand  together  as  one  nation  of  brothers  regardless 
of  parties.  Holland  and  Your  Majesty  could  count 
on  us  as  we  know  that  we  can  count  on  Holland  and 
Your  Majesty.  We  are  passing  sad  and  anxious 
times,  but  we  fear  nothing.  .  .  .  Faith,  hope,  and 
courage  are  our  protecting  strength.  May  God  save 
Your  Majesty  for  Dutch  Flanders,  and  Dutch  Fland- 
ers for  Your  Majesty. » 

A  beautifully  bound  book  bearing  the  coats  of 
arms  of  Holland' and  Dutch  Flanders,  and  contain- 
ing the  signatures  of  30,000  inhabitants  protesting 
against  the  annexation  plans,  was  then  presented 
to  the  Queen.  In  expressing  her  gratitude,  the  Queen 
here  also  remarked  that  the  patriotic  demonstrations 
had  surpassed  her  highest  expectations,  and  that 
while  words  failed  to  render  her  inner  feelings,  she 
wanted  the  inhabitants  to  know  that  Dutch  Flanders 
would  forever  remain  part  of  Holland. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS-SWISS 

President  Wilson  and  the  League  of  Nations 
President  Wilson's  return  to  Europe  is  regarded 
with  mixed  feelings  by  the  Swiss  press.  All  of  the 
papers  foresee  trouble  for  him  from  the  opposition 
at  home  and  more  particularly  because  of  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  reconciling  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
with  the  League  of  Nations.  Journals  which  have 
never  manifested  much  sympathy  for  the  League  are 
inclined  to  display  a  flippant  sarcasm  in  speaking 
of  his  efforts. 

(Gazette  de  Lausanne,  March  1,  1919.)  «In  the 
United  States  Mr.  Wilson  has  against  him  not  only 
the  adversaries  of  the  .  .  .  Society  of  Nations, 
but  he  will  also  be  opposed  by  the  champions  of  that 
Monroe  Doctrine  which  Mr.  Hitchcock  has  invoked. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine,  proclaimed  in  1823,  is  the  shel- 
ter behind  which  North  American  imperialisni  ope- 
rates. It  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which  during  the 
nineteenth  century  permitted  the  North  Americans 
to  exercise  close  tutelage  over  all  of  the  Americas; 
it  is  that  which  permitted  them  to  create  pan-Ameri- 
canism. Logically  the  League  of  Nations  cannot  co- 
exist with  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  And  it  is  that  fact 
which  the  press  of  the  Latin  Republics  of  South 
America  is  trying  to  make  Mr.  Wilson's  fellow-coun- 
trymen understand.  But  they  misunderstand  and 
that  is  unfortunate.  Many  of  them  are  insisting 
upon  reconciling  the  Society  of  Nations  with  a  pan- 
American  League  whose  imperialistic  designs  are 
evident  in  South  America.  The  New  York  Herald  is 
lending  its  authoritv  to  this  project  which  seems  to 
us  to  be  clearly  irreconcilable  with  the  European, 
and  undoubtedlv  the  Wilsonian,  conception  of  the 
Society  of  Nations.  Will  Mr.  Wilson  have  the  cour- 
age to  openly  and  actually  renounce  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  fight  the  plan  for  a  pan-American  League 
superimposed  upon  the  League  of  Nations?    Up  to 
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the  present  time  he  has  shown  such  splendid  cour- 
age in  favor  of  what  he  believes  to  be  just,  he  is  so 
clearly  and  absolutely  sincere  in  his  apostleship, 
that  it  would  not  be  astonishing  to  see  him  enter  the 
fight  heart  and  soul  even  though  he  should  further 
swell  the  ranks  of  his  own  opponents.)) 

(Journal  de  Geneve,  March  11,  1919.)  ((Presi- 
dent Wilson  is  returning  to  us.  Before  leaving  New 
York  he  made  one  of  the  finest  speeches  of  his  ca- 
reer. .  .  .  The  only  thing  to  be  feared  is  that 
Mr.  Wilson  was  led  through  deference  to  his  oppo- 
nents to  restrict  the  meaning  and  scope  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  This  would  seem  probable  on  two  points 
at  least.  First  of  all  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
President,  as  the  political  forces  now  stand,  to  ob- 
tain a  revision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  by  a  three- 
fourths  vote.  That  means  on  the  one  hand  that  the 
charter  of  the  League  of  Nations  must  not  in  any 
way  be  contrary  to"  the  American  Constitution,  that 
it  cannot  in  any  way  encroach  upon  the  sovereignty 
of  the  nation,  and  also  that  the  United  States  will 
never  be  automatically  and  involuntarily  drawn  into 
any  war. 

«The  second  point  concerns  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. In  its  present  interpretation,  quite  different 
from  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  formulated  in  1823, 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  means  that  the  United  States 
cannot  tolerate  the  intervention  of  any  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers  in  American  affairs.  It  follows  from 
that  that  the  Society  of  Nations  could  not  otherwise 
be  applied  to  the  American  continent. 

«It  appears,  if  we  rightly  interpret  his  speech, 
that  the  President  has  decided  to  pass  oyer  this  tra- 
ditional reluctance  of  the  American  policy.  .  .  . 
In  a  Society  thus  constituted  the  United  States  may 
be  automatically  forced  to  intervene  in  European 
affairs  and  reciprocally  the  European  powers  may 
be  obliged  to  insist  in  maintaining  order  in  America 
—even  though  it  be  against  the  United  States.  This 
is  an  aspect  of  the  League  of  Nations  which  some- 
times escapes  us.  It  is  essential  however.  (What 
would  happen,*  said  a  French  diplomat,  (if  some 
day  a  conflict  should  arise  between  the  United  States 
and  Peru  and  the  League  of  Nations  should  side 
against  the  United  States?  Will  we  then  send  troops 
to  back  up  Peru?)  The  question  is  far  from  being 
an  idle  one  and  the  actual  state  of  affairs  demands 
that  it  be  asked  now.» 

(Tribune  de  Geneve,  March  11,  1919.)  «Upon 
his  arrival  in  America  Mr.  Wilson  spoke  in  Boston. 
Before  leaving  to  resume  his  seat  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference he  delivered  a  long  speech  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  in  New  York.  Both  of  these  ora- 
torical manifestations  thoroughlv  reflect  the  Presi- 
dent's peculiar  type  of  mind:  a  high  and  undenia- 
ble idealism  which  is  sometimes  spoiled  by  an  ill- 
concealed  pride,  a  very  noble  effort  at  an  interna- 
tional democracy  not  only  of  institutions  but  of  fact, 
based  upon  the' psychology  of  nations,  which  fre- 


quently includes  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  re- 
alities and  the  practical  method  of  realizing  this 
ideal.» 

(National  Zeitung,  Germanophile,  March  12. 
1919.)    ((President  Wilson  will  be  back  in  Europe 
again  in  a  few  days;  but  this  time  his  arrival  will 
not  be  greeted  with  almost  hysterical  enthusiasm  as 
a  piece  of  decisive  good  fortune.    Wilson  omes  a 
second  time,  he  has  ceased  neither  to  be  very  kindly 
spirited  nor  very  powerful,  and  yet  there  is  an  un- 
deniable sadness  in  his  return.    .    .    .    The  second 
appearance  of  Wilson  is  accompanied  by  much  anx- 
iety and  by  much  slighter  hope  as  well.    Today  we 
all  know  that  the  expectations  of  righteousness  and 
reconciliation  which  we  associated  with  the  name  of 
Wilson  will  not  be  fulfilled  at  the  meeting  of  the 
eternal  reactionaries  in  Paris,  and  it  is  with  sorrow 
that  we  see  that  the  mighty  opportunity  of  convert- 
ing the  ideal  into  the  practical  has  been  wasted. 
Everybody  is  convinced  that  Wilson  is  making  his 
best  effort  to  introduce  more  civilized  and  more  hu- 
man ideas  into  the  coming  treaty  of  peace  but  every- 
one expected  that  Wilson  would  be  stronger  and  less 
modest  in  his  claims  upon  himself  and  on  the  power 
of  his  ideas.    .    .    .    Everyone's  attitude  towards 
this  doubtful  new  creation  varies  between  hostility 
and  hope  according  to  his  temperament;  some  see  in 
it  a  union  of  various  nations  leagued  together  in  the 
service  of  the  imperialism  of  the  victors  of  1918;  oth- 
ers the  beginning  of  a  bona  fide  League  of  Nations 
which  will  include  all  nations  and  actually  develop 
into  that  which  Wilson  promised.    But  whoever  is 
filled  with  such  optimism  cannot  understand  why 
Wilson  makes  himself  the  champion  of  a  scheme 
which  has  not  the  slightest  in  common  with,  nay. 
which  is  openly  and  thoroughly  opposed  to,  th> 
ideas  proclaimed  by  him.    .    .  . 

«Taft,  who  supports  Wilson,  even  seeks  to  fit  to- 
gether the  League  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  That 
limitation  already  means  the  abandonment  of  the 
scheme.  It  is  useless  to  ask  what  interest  the  Union 
could  have  in  playing  the  policeman  for  the  British. 
French  and  Japanese  and  taking  its  post  before  the 
prison  in  which  republican  and  actually  liberated 
Germany,  after  it  is  finally  transformed,  is  to  be 
kept.  .  .  A  Germany  excluded  from  the  League 
of  Nations  and  alone  among  all  nations  forbidden  to 
unite  with  its  national  allies,  which  possesses  no  fleet, 
no  area  for  colonization,  and  which  for  untold  years 
is  to  be  the  slave  to  the  hatred  and  despicable  avid- 
ity of  French  and  British  capitalists— is  the  Union 
to  give  its  eternal  guarantee  for  that  only  on  account 
of  the  ring  in  the  words  (League  of  Nations?)  Lodge 
and  his  followers  are  opposed  to  it  because  they  can- 
not believe  in  the  possibility  and  desirability  of  a 
League  of  Nations.  .  .  .  The  interference  of 
Lodge  and  his  associates,  however  little  we  share 
their  views,  is  therefore  welcome.  For  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  world  be  freed  of  that  hypocrisy  and 
that  brutal  phraseology  in  the  (Clemenceau)  League 
of  Nations.)) 
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American  Opposition  to  the  League  of  Nations 

The  bitter  opposition  voiced  by  a  section  of 
American  opinion  to  the  League  of  Nations  as  at 
present  constituted,  noted  as  it  was  by  at  least  every 
Paris  paper,  reported  rather  freely  by  most  and  dis- 
cussed by  many,  upon  the  whole  did  not  cause  a  sym- 
pathetic reaction  in  the  Paris  newspapers.  Such  un- 
swervingly recalcitrant  journals  as  the  Echo  de  Paris 
and  Action  Francaise  maintained  their  usual  hos- 
tility, but  there  was  a  marked  tendency,  even  among 
papers  previously  reserved,  to  point  out  that  the 
League  of  Nations  was  not  only  the  natural  means 
of  perpetuating  American  participation  in  the  Euro- 
pean concert,  but  also  the  only  satisfactory  method 
of  guaranteeing  that  the  United  States  should  share 
in  underwriting  the  future  safety  and  tranquillity  of 
France.  It  was  several  times  hinted  that  European 
interest  in  American  internal  politics  could  after  all 
be  only  academic,  and  it  was  generally  observed 
that  American  opinion  by  and  large  was  fundamen- 
tally favorable  to  a  league.  Such  Labor  and  such 
Socialist  opinion  as  evidenced  reserve  did  not  at  the 
same  time  manifest  any  sympathy  for  what  was 
generally  characterized  as  ((American  reactionary 
opposition». 

Auguste  Gauvain  in  the  Journal  des  Debats, 
March  7,  which  has  not  always  been  a  thick-and-thin 
supporter  of  Mr.  Wilson,  thus  characterized  the  sit- 
uation: «If  Mr.  Wilson  has  not  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  majority  of  the  Republican  opposition  to  the 
League  of  Nations  project  as  adopted  on  February 
14  by  the  Conference  of  Paris,  he  has  at  least  con- 
vinced the  masses  of  the  necessity  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  league  to  hinder  and  eventually  to  prevent 
every  aggressive  enterprise.  The  project  of  the  14th 
of  February  is  only  a  general  outline  in  large  detail, 
drawn  up  rather  hurriedly.  It  will  first  of  all  be  re- 
vised by  the  special  commission  appointed  for  this 
purpose  and  then  by  the  Conference  itself.  But  de- 
spite the  objections  of  Senator  Lodge,  the  chief  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  the  Senate,  it  is  certain  that 
the  clauses  implying  obligation  for  the  contracting 
states  to  participate  in  the  punishment  of  culpable 
or  refractory  states  will  remain.  In  fact,  without 
this  obligation  the  general  reduction  of  armaments 
will  become  impossible,  and  certainly  all  peoples 
aspire  to  deliverance  from  the  militarj^  burden  which 
the  Prussian  system  has  imposed  on  them  for  sixty 
years.  Moreover,  it  was  arm  in  arm  with  Mr.  Taft, 
a  Republican  ex-president,  that  Mr.  Wilson  ap- 
peared day  before  yesterday  in  the  Metropolitan1 
Opera  House  in  New  York.    .    .  . 

((Mr.  Lodge  has  opposed  the  project  of  the 
League  of  Nations  in  the  name  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, and  in  the  name  of  the  final  recommendations 
of  Washington  with  regard  to  the  danger  of  al- 
liances. But  these  are.  the  same  arguments  which 
were  employed  by  the  adversaries  of  military  inter- 
vention by  the  United  States  in  the  European  con- 
flagration. It  was  already  proved  in  1917  that  these 
arguments  were  false,  and  that  the  partisans  of  neu- 
trality were  not  interpreting  these  doctrines  in  the 


light  of  common  sense.  The  same  situation  will  pre- 
vail in  1919  in  the  case  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

'dn  his  discourse  day  before  yesterday  Mr.  Wil- 
son noted  an  unfortunate  fact,  namely,  that  respon- 
sible statesmen  have  very  rarely  had  a  clear  vision 
of  reforms  to  be  carried  out,  of  the  real  needs  of 
peoples  and  of  the  political  situation.  The  result  is 
that  the  peoples,  disconcerted  and  disappointed,  seek 
a  safeguard  for  their  existence  in  new  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. For  the  maintenance  of  world  order,  there 
is  need  to  reassure  them  by  creating  an  institution 
that  offers  the  humane  guarantees  of  justice  and 
foresight.  The  certainty  that  every  force  of  the 
League  would  be  called  out  against  any  state  at- 
tempting an  aggression  would  restrain  any  attack. 
It  would  have  restrained  the  Austro-Germans  in 
1914.   .   .  .» 

There  is  an  unfortunate  probability  that  the 
League  of  Nations  will  have  its  task  immediately  cut 
out  for  it  in  the  new  Europe,  where  the  recently  cre- 
ated states  are  already  making  known  their  im- 
perialistic demands.  «It  would  be  very  dangerous 
if  a  common  organization  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  were  not  at  this  moment  in  a  position  to  func- 
tion. Whether  this  organization  be  called  a  League 
of  Nations  or  otherwise,  makes  little  difference. 
The  essential  fact  is  that  it  be  in  existence  and  that 
it  function.  Mr.  Wilson  was  fully  justified  in  saying 
that  without  this  League  the  peace  of  1919  would  be 
a  mere  cadaver.  The  old  (European  concert)  has 
failed.  It  must  be  replaced  by  a  more  solid  and  a 
more  effective  organization. » 

Gustave  Herve  in  the  Victoire,  March  7,  aban- 
dons his  tilt  at  the  Russian  windmill  and  the  Aus- 
trian peril  long  enough  to  discuss  dispassionately 
the  situation  which  Mr.  Wilson  was  facing  in  Amer- 
ica on  that  date.  He  finds  ((numerous  and  weighty 
adversaries))  confronting  the  President,  among 
whom  are  Senator  Lodge,  representing  the  Republi- 
can Party  which  « passes  in  America  as  an  organiza- 
tion of  imperialistic  tendencies  and  which  would  be 
glad,  for  example,  to  settle  with  cannon  shot  the  dif- 
ferences arising  between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico.)* The  American  adversaries  of  the  Wilsonian 
crusade  for  the  League  of  Nations  object  because 
the  new  League  would  jeopardize  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  would  infringe  on  their  sacred  ideal  of 
((America  for  Americans»  by  permitting  the  ulti- 
mate intervention  of  European  or  Asiatic  nations  in 
purely  American  affairs.  To  this  Mr.  Wilson  replied 
that  it  was  impossible  to-day  for  any  nation  to  live 
in  splendid  isolation.  Did  not  American  interven- 
tion in  the  present  war  prove  this?  Herve  agrees 
with  Gauvain  in  accepting  Mr.  Wilson's  statement 
that  had  the  Society  of  Nations  existed  in  1914  the 
war  would  not  have  taken  place.  He  then  goes  on 
to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  legal  code  of  all 
civilized  nations,  which  forbids  an  individual  to 
execute  justice  on  his  own.  responsibility,  and  the 
situation  of  a  great  nation. 

«We  owe  an  infinite  gratitude  to  this  great  and 
honorable  man  who  with  the  gentle  obstinacy  of  an 
apostle  is  driving  a  nail  in  all  the  heads  where  there 
is  a  gleam  of  human  reason.  -    However,  the  single 
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danger  which  this  great  project  runs  must  be  re- 
called. This  is  «the  spectacle  of  the  slowness  and 
powerlessness  which  the  Peace  Conference  has  ex- 
hibited for  the  last  four  months,  as  this  Conference 
is  indeed  a  sort  of  supreme  international  tribunal 
similar  to  the  future  international  tribunal  of  the 
Society  of  Nations.  To  be  sure,  the  present  inter- 
national tribunal  has  in  its  hands  a  complex  of  deli- 
cate problems  which  cannot  be  settled  in  one  day. 
However,  four  months  to  discover  whether  the  trib- 
unal will  accept  or  will  not  accept  the  propositions 
of  France  and  Belgium  in  regard  to  the  new  western 
frontier  of  Germany!  .  .  In  the  interest  of  the 
great  and  fecund  idea  of  the  Society  of  Nations,  it  is 
high  time  for  President  Wilson  to  come  back  to 
Europe.  It  is  high  time  for  the  Peace  Conference  to 
reach  some  constructive  decision.)) 

Under  the  heading  «Fair  Play»,  this  same  paper 
on  March  14  pleads  that  «the  method  employed  by 
certain  of  our  brethren  is  not  a  happy  one  and  is 
likely  to  offend  American  opinion)).  For,  while  the 
right  of  France  to  hold  an  opinion  opposite  to  that 
of  America  is  admitted,  it  is,  however,  somewhat  in- 
correct to  cite  «the  divisions  revealed  in  American 
opinion  in  an  attempt  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  That  means 
that  we  are  mixing  in  matters  which  are  none  of  our 
business.))  The  attempt  of  a  certain  part  of  French 
opinion  to  monopolize  Mr.  Wilson's  ideas  was  suf- 
ficiently astounding,  but  Mr.  Wilson  gracefully 
avoided  that  difficulty.  «The  best  way  to  prove  that 
we  like  his  fair  method  of  procedure  is  by  what 
Anglo-Saxons  call  (fair  play.)  The  more  we  play 
fair  with  our  Anglo-Saxon  allies,  the  more  we  shall 
strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  mutual  esteem 
which  will  in  turn  form  the  basis  of  a  durable  friend- 
ship. Let  us  speak  clearly,  then,  and  let  us  not  em- 
ploy insinuations.)) 

*  The  Petit  Journal,  March  14,  regards  the  events 
in  America  as  «a  struggle  between  the  donkey  and 
the  elephant»,  an  allusion  to  the  party  symbols  of 
the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans.  To  this  paper 
it  seems  that  «the  subject  of  discussion  in  America 
is  less  the  League  of  Nations  in  itself  than  the  ques- 
tion of  America's  continued  participation  in  Euro- 
pean problems))  and  the  question  as  to  whether 
America  shall  continue  in  the  alliance  or  quit  it. 
«Such  being  the  case,  who  is  there  that  does  not  see 
that  we,  after  getting  our  indispensable  guarantees, 
have  an  interest  in  maintaining  the  same  alliance 
and  the  same  engagements  which  allied  us  in  win- 
ning tlie  war?» 

M.  Clemcnccau's  paper,  Homme  Libre,  March  1, 
Frankly  says  that  «the  peoples  would  find  it  (the 
modification  of  the  essential  compact  of  the  League 
of  Nations)  a  bad  joke.  They,  the  people,  want 
peace  that  is  to  say,  the  Society  of  Nations.  And 
they  are  the  masters,  let  us  not  forget  that,  the  mas- 
ters at  the  same  time  that  they  are  the  sages. » 

The  same  paper,  March  7,  thus  summarizes  the 
opposition  to  Mr.  Wilson  from  certain  people:  «Less 
politics  and  more  psychology,  or  rather  a  policy  less 
attached  to  combinations  of  parties  and  interests 
and  more  comprehensive  regarding  the  real  and  pro- 
found needs  of  the  people  this  is  what  Mr.  Wilson 
hopes  for  to  distinguish  him  from  his  predecessors. 
It  is  this  which  separates  him  so  clearly  from  the 
opposition  he  has  encountered  in  his  own  country 
and  which  gives  him  the  undeniable  right  to  believe 
that  ultimately  it  is  he  who  will  reduce  this  opposi- 
tion and  who  will  triumph,  because  it  is  he  who  has 
with  him  the  profound  feelings  of  the  immense  ma- 


jority of  the  Americans.  Mr.  Wilson  is  so  deeply 
concerned  with  remaining  purely  the  interpreter  of 
popular  opinion,  that  he  is  the  first  to  wish  to  take 
account  of  the  objections  of  his  adversaries  and  to 
encourage  possible  amendments  to  the  initial  draft 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  in  order  that  the  particular 
susceptibilities  of  many  American  Republicans  may 
be  spared.)) 

Finally,  on  March  14,  this  paper  says:  «It  was 
felt  that  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  in 
Washington  could  not  seriously  interfere  with  the 
work  of  the  President.  On  the  contrary,  by  obliging 
him  to  address  himself  directly  to  public  opinion  it 
raised  a  movement  stronger  than  ever  in  favor  of 
the  active  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
organization  and  functioning  of  the  essential  instru- 
ment of  world  peace.» 

Among  the  great  news  sheets  which  took  a  defi- 
nite position  favorable  to  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
Matin,  March  6,  published  extracts  from  one  of  Mar- 
shal Joffre's  rare  interviews,  quoting  him  as  follows: 
«The  real  soldier  has  at  least  one  point  in  common 
with  the  real  doctor — that  is,  in  his  wish  to  employ 
preventative  measures  above  all.  No  system  in  this 
respect  could  be  wiser  than  the  League  of  Nations 
in  which  President  Wilson  has  taken  so  great  a  part. 
To  my  mind  a  League  of  Nations  does  not  signify 
that  the  sword  will  be  forever  laid  aside,  but  rather 
that  the  sword  will  become  the  symbol  of  justice  and 
will  not  be  drawn  from  the  scabbard  save  for  neces- 
sary punishment.  In  a  word,  the  sword  will  become 
the  supreme  argument  of  nations  in  place  of  being 
the  first  argument  to  which  they  have  recourse.  .  .  . 
The  League  will  lighten  the  burden  France  has 
borne  for  forty-four  years.  It  will  deliver  France 
from  a  continual  apprehension  of  danger  .  .  .  and 
will  allow  her  to  consecrate  all  her  energies  on  con- 
struction rather  than  on  destruction,  on  confidence 
rather  than  on  suspicion.)) 

On  the  day  of  Mr.  Wilson's  return,  the  Matin, 
March  14,  pointed  out  in  unequivocal  terms  that  ((al- 
liance with  the  United  States  is  a  necessity  for  the 
peace  of  the  world,  that  is,  for  the  existence  of 
France.  It  is  a  precious  support  alike  for  the  de- 
fense against  aggression  and  for  the  economic  and 
financial  renaissance  of  the  country.  For  France 
Mr.  Wilson  is  the  powerful  friend  who,  having  given 
us  a  magnificent  aid  to  victory,  will  remain  at  our 
side  while  we  make  our  just  demands  heard.  .  .  . 
We  are  well  aware  that  he  is  taking  thought  of  our 
wishes  and  of  the  sufferings  of  our  devastated  re- 
gions, and  that  he  wishes  France  to  be  strong,  unas- 
sailable, and  prosperous.)) 

The  Petit  Parisien,  March  14,  commenting  on 
Mr.  Wilson's  return,  says:  «He  returns  from  the  New 
World  after  a  hand-to-hand  combat  with  his  op- 
ponents and  with  the  sceptics.  His  prestige  has  been 
increased  by  his  great  speech  at  the  Metropolitan 
and  by  the  support  of  men  like  Mr.  Taft,  who  are  not 
of  his  party,  but  who  nevertheless  wish  to  collabo- 
rate with  him  in  a  work  of  unlimited  importance.)) 

Professor  Aulard  of  the  Sorbonne  writes  in  the 
Pays:  «We  are  ill-informed  by  the  telegraph,  but  it 
appears  that  the  Republicans  are  troubled  by  the 
possibility  that  the  project  may  obligate  the  United 
States  to  take  part  in  a  war  of  coercion  against  a  re- 
calcitrant nation.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
protest  that  the  Wilsonian  project  has  not  offered 
sufficiently  efficacious  military  punishment.  . 
It  is  a  good  thing  that  a  movement  of  opinion  in 
France  is  supporting  Mr.  Wilson  against  the  timidity 
of  the  reactionaries  both  in  his  own  country  and  m 
all  countries.)) 
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The  Avenir,  March  7,  a  paper  which  has  tended 
toward  reserve  with  regard  to  the  Wilsonian  poli- 
cies, observes:  «It  is  not  yet  known  how  Mr.  Wilson 
will  get  out  of  this  constitutional  impasse  if  new 
names  are  added  to  the  list  of  senators  opposed  to 
the  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty,  which  requires 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the  Senate.  It  appears 
doubtful  whether  President  Wilson  can  control  the 
new  Congress  unless,  as  he  hopes,  American  public 
opinion  brings  an  irresistible  pressure  to  bear  in 
favor  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Whatever  results 
from  the  present  conflict,  one  thing  appears  to  be 
clear— that  the  question  of  the  League  of  Nations 
was  for  the  Republican  Party  nothing  but  an  instru- 
ment of  warfare  intended  to  batter  a  breach  in  the 
popular  and  political  position  of  President  Wilson. 
American  opinion  was  not  deceived  on  this  point 
and  for  this  reason  the  struggle  which  has  opened 
was  from  the  beginning  a  passionate  one.    .  . 

((American  opinion,  so  far  as  it  can  be  judged 
by  extracts  from  the  papers,  is  rather  unevenly  di- 
vided. The  Republican  papers  opposed  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son seem  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  task  they 
have  assumed  in  sustaining  Senator  Lodge's  thesis, 
and  take  pains  to  declare  that  although  they  criticise 
the  projected  League  of  Nations  they  have  no  desire 
to  reject  the  general  principles  of  such  a  league,  pro- 
vided the  rights  of  the  American  people  are  safe- 
guarded. On  the  other  hand,  the  Democratic  papers 
approach  the  debate  in  a  much  more  open  fashion. 
The  Republicans  have  only  the  aim  of  diminishing 
Mr.  Wilson's  credit  in  the  next  elections  by  causing 
a  disaster  to  his  projected  League  of  Nations,  which 
they  would  like  to  present  on  their  own  account 
after  a  slight  modification.  In  this  way  they  hope  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  all  the  merit  and  glory  of 
its  institution.  This  is  likewise  the  opinion  of  a 
number  of  English  papers. » 

The  Figaro,  March  14,  went  rather  further  than 
it  has  hitherto  gone  in  expressing  sympathy  toward 
the  project  of  Mr.  Wilson.  «The  United  States  by  its 
participation  in  the  war,  and  by  the  preponderant 
role  which  it  plays  in  the  negotiations  of  peace,  has 
become  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  world 
policy  of  Europe.  But  with  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  will  it  maintain  the  same  spirit?  Will  it 
not  yield  to  the  desire  to  return  home,  saying  to  old 
Europe  that  she  must  get  out  of  the  difficulty  as  best 
she  may?  Its  sudden  withdrawal  would  have  un- 
happy consequences,  for  the  problem  is  such  that  had 
we  been  left  to  ourselves,  we,"  the  English,  the  Italians 
and  the  French,  to  speak  only  of  the  chief  parties, 
would  have  settled  the  problem  otherwise. 

aRut  so  far  as  we  may  judge,  this  does  not  seem 
a  possibility  to  be  feared.'  Even  if  account  is  taken 
of  the  political  quarrels  incident  to  the  internal  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States,  it  can  be  said  that  the  policy 
of  President  Wilson  in  its  general  lines  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  majority  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Many 
of  them,  it  is  true,  demand  modifications  of  the 
League  of  Nations  but,  after  all,  so  far  it  is  only  a 
project  the  text  of  which  is  susceptible  of  modifica- 
tions. President  Wilson  returns  to  us  as  the  worthy 
representative  of  the  intentions  and  the  will  of  a 
great  country  which  has  fought  and  triumphed  on 
our  side  and  we  hope  that  he  will  have,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  France,  a  very  royal  welcome.)) 

Similarly,  the  Royalist  ~Gaulois,  March  6,  regards 
opposition  to  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
league  of  common  defense  as  only  a  matter  of  ego- 
tism, (dt  is  incontestable  that  America  is  a  consid- 
erable factor,  almost  a  decisive  one,  in  bringing  the 


governments  and  the  peoples  to  an  observance  of 
whatever  pact  is  to  be  signed.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the 
realization  of  his  great  thought,  has  not  stopped  with 
purely  personal  considerations;  he  looks  further  and 
higher.  It  is  possible  that  he  is  cherishing  some  il- 
lusions and  it  is  probable  that  the  Society  of  Nations 
will  in  practice  undergo  profound  modifications. 
But  how  can  we  deny  that  his  idea,  once  disengaged 
from  the  fog  which  enveloped  it  at  the  beginning, 
is  verv  beautiful,  very  new  and  very  attractive  ?  .  . 
It  is  incontestable  that  the  basis  of  this  new  charter 
of  the  nations,  as  conceived  by  Mr.  Wilson,  will  con- 
stitute a  safeguard  for  future  generations  against 
their  own  impulses.)) 

Definitely  hostile  Royalist  criticism  continues  in 
the  Action  Francaise,  in  which  Jacques  Bainville. 
March  10,  summarizes  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Wilson 
under  two  heads:  that  of  the  Republicans  who  fear 
that  the  United  States  would  lose  more  than  she 
would  gain;  and  that  of  other  Republicans,  who  feel 
i  that  while  the  peace  should  be  as  just  as  possible 
for  France,  the  United  States  must  maintain  its  tra- 
j  ditional  isolation  in  regard  to  European  politics.  On 
the  latter  point  he  say's:    ((Nothing  could  be  worse 
j  than  a  compromise  between  the  ideas  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  those  of  the  Republican  Party.    The  in- 
i  tention  of  Mr.  Wilson  is  to  protect  France  against  the 
i  risks  of  an  ideal  organization,  but  if  we  find  ourselves 
!  face  to  face  with  this  organization  and  the  protection 
is  lacking  or  insufficient,  what  would  be  the  result  ? 
If  the  American  guarantee,  instead  of  being  an  ab- 
|  solute  one,  is  only  conditional,  as  Mr.  Taft  has  indi- 
I  cated,  what  would  be  the  result?    If  we  bind  our- 
j  selves  without  the  others  being  bound  in  turn,  what 
would  be  the  result?    .    .    .    France  must  know 
with  certainty  on  whom  she  can  count.)) 

The  same  writer,  March  15,  says :  ((The  expres- 
sion of  American  hostility  (to  a  share  in  European 
problems  and  responsibilities)  has  a  vigor  which  can- 
not be  ignored  without  imprudence.  It  is  a  new  fac- 
tor with  which  Mr.  Wilson  himself  will  perhaos  have 
to  reckon  and  of  which  we  cannot  lose  sight  in  the 
future.  What  would  happen  if  France,  having  made 
large  concessions  to  the  views  of  the  President  and 
to  his  system  of  general  guarantees  against  the  risks 
of  war,  were  not  supported  by  the  United  States? 
What  would  happen  if  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
presidency  America  under  another  leadership  were 
to  break  the  bonds  which  attach  her  to  the  society 
j  of  mutual  protection?  It  would  then  be  rather  late 
to  seek  to  regain  what  we  had  sacrificed  in  exchange 
for  a  simple  promise.  What  the  Society  of  Nations 
does  not  bring  us,  the  peace  will  have  to  bring  us, 
and  vice  versa." 

The  most  extreme  opposition  has,  however,  hcvu 
maintained  by  the  Echo  de  Paris.  In  this  paper 
Welliver,  its  Washington  correspondent,  has  from 
lime  to  time  published  long  reviews  of  American 
hostility  and  opposition,  supplemented  by  hostile 
comment  on  the  part  of  Pertinax,  one  of  the  regular 
editorial  writers.  In  Welliver's  view,  March  4,  the 
.(speeches  of  Senators  Lodge  and  Knox  had  a  very 
great  effect.  These  two  speeches  were  animated  by 
the  most  favorable  sentiments  to  the  Allies  and  ex- 
pressed the  desire  of  America  to  contribute  in  the 
fullest  possible  measure  to  the  assurance  of  the  se- 
curity of  France  against  Germany,  but  voiced  the 
opinion  that  the  plan  of  the  League  of  Nations  is 
more  likely  to  produce  war  than  peace."  This  an- 
nouncement is  closed  by  the  significant  statement 
that  «the  Republican  party  accepts  the  gauge  of  bat- 
tle with  the  certainty  that  it  will  win." 

On  March  7  Welliver  announces  that  without 
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the  defection  of  the  thirty-seven  senators  opposed  to 
the  League,  the  treaty  cannot  he  ratified  in  the  Sen- 
ate as  required  by  the  Constitution,  and  he  hints  that 
in  the  face  of  a  growing  opposition  Mr.  Wilson  will 
submit  his  plan  to  modifications  on  reaching  Paris. 
Finally,  he  announces  that  «the  line  of  conduct  re- 
cently taken  by  Mr.  Taft,  former  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  assistance  he  has  lent  Mr. 
Wilson  have  obliged  the  Republican  leaders  to  enter 
the  lists  for  the  purpose  of  repudiating  the  words  of 
their  former  leader  and  with  the  intention  of  cutting 
themselves  off  from  the  policy  he  intends  to  dictate 
to  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  a  result  of  what 
the  Republicans  have  just  accomplished,  the  Confer- 
ence of  Paris  will  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  use- 
less to  attempt  to  combine  in  the  same  document  the 
treaty  of  peace  and  the  Constitution  of  the  League  of 
Nations.)) 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  Pertinax, 
March  14,  hinting  that  unless  the  League  of  Nations 
is  amended  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  spare  the  feel- 
ings of  the  party  directed  by  Senators  Poindexter 
and  Borah  inclined  toward  a  complete  withdrawal 
from  European  entanglements,  and  of  the  faction  of 
Senators  Lodge  and  Knox,  who  are  opposed  to  a  sup- 
er-state governing  a  group  of  states,  the  League  will 
not  be  ratified  in  the  Senate.  «We  are  not  unaware 
of  the  danger  of  such  polemics  which  may  result  in 
turning  the  common  people  toward  the  disastrous 
concepts  of  Messrs.  Poindexter,  Reed  and  Borah. 
But  we  believe  firmly  that  the  League  of  Nations  will 
succeed  in  evolving  concrete  undertakings  in  its  stip- 
ulations with  the  definite  object  of  respecting  the 
sovereignty  of  the  various  associated  states.  Fail- 
ing this,  the  League  will  amount  to  nothing.  That 
which  promises  everything,  promises  nothing.  He 
who  wishes  to  settle  at  the  same  time  all  problems, 
runs  the  risk  of  settling  none.  Let  our  League  con- 
cern itself  with  the  means  of  bringing  a  success- 
ful termination  to  the  German  questions,  which  will 
require  some  thirty  years.  After  that,  the  rest  will 
come  later.» 

ALLIED  PRESS— ITALIAN 

The  Disposition  of  the  German  Fleet 

Although  the  Italian  press  has  reported  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  fate  of  the  German  fleet  that  has  been 
carried  on  in  foreign  newspapers,  notably  in  the 
English  and  French  journals,  very  little  original 
comment  has  thus  far  been  offered.  The  conflict- 
ing English  and  French  opinions  have  been  noted, 
but  have  been  subjected  to  little  editorial  criticism. 
The  papers  of  recent  date  give  without  comment  the 
views  attributed  to  President  Wilson  on  the  sinking 
of  the  fleet. 

If  one  can  judge  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
question  is  regarded  by  the  few  papers  that  have  up 
to  the  present  devoted  editorials  to  the  subject,  the 
Italian  press  views  the  matter  largely  from  the  same 
angle  as  the  French.  From  a  passage  in  the  Idea 
Nazionale,  Rome,  Nationalist,  March  5,  it  may  per- 
haps be  deduced  that  such  also  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Italian  naval  authorities.  «The  French  admirals, 
who  are  at  one  with  the  English  as  far  as  the  impos- 
sibility of  using  the  German  fleet  for  commercial 
purposes  is  concerned,  on  account  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  making  the  necessary  changes,  strongly 
maintain  that  their  war  fleet  has  the  right  to  be  in- 
creased from  the  German  spoils.  The  competent 
Italian  authorities  uphold  the  same  point  of  view, 
solidly  backed  up  by  the  French. » 


The  plan  to  sink  the  fleet  has,  wherever  noticed, 
met  with  no  favor.  No  coherent  reason  can  be  seen 
for  such  destruction.  ((Destroy  the  fleet  as  a  sym- 
bol of  wicked  power  ?»  asks  the  Epoca,  Rome,  Or- 
lando's paper,  March  6.  «An  absurd  symbol.  It  is 
only  a  misplaced  desire  for  dramatic  effect  to  send 
to  the  bottom  of  the  high  seas  the  floating  fortresses 
of  a  fallen  empire,  no  matter  how  censurable  that 
empire  might  be.»  The  Idea  Nazionale,  March  5, 
speaks  of  the  project  as  «that  piece  of  pleasantry, 
in  bad  taste. » 

Consequently,  the  Italian  attitude  as  so  far  men- 
if ested  may  thus  be  summed  up :  To  the  victor  be- 
long the  spoils.  The  German  fleet  is  one  of  the  spoils 
of  the  war.  Therefore,  it  should  go  to  the  Allies,  and 
partly  to  Italy  as  one  of  these,  to  repair  the  losses 
sustained  by  its  navy  during  the  war. 

The  Tempo,  Rome,  Opportunist  and  Democratic, 
March  1,  remarks  that  so  far  «it  has  never  been  well 
understood  why  the  whole  German  fleet,  except  a 
few  submarines  given  to  the  French,  passed  into  Eng- 
land's hands.  But  if  good  reasons  and  explanations 
can  be  found  for  this  measure — and  this  we  do  not 
deny — the  matter  begins  to  seem  less  logical  when 
the  English  themselves  are  the  first  to  show  that 
they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  precious  cap- 
tured ships.»  The  Tempo  suggests  that  «if  other  na- 
tions do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them,  Italy  has 
the  right  to  concur  in  their  assignment.))  To  this 
paper,  the  destruction  of  the  entire  German  fleet,  «if 
such  is  really  the  intention  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, seems  too  much  like  the  egotistic  act  of  a  very 
wealthy  person  who  lights  a  cigarette  with  a  bank- 
note, because  his  pockets  are  full  of  similar  precious 
pieces  of  paper." 

Roberto  Cantalupo,  writing  from  Paris  to  the 
Idea  Nazionale,  March  5,  says,  regarding  the  dis- 
posal of  the  German  fleet:  «I  believe  Italy  should 
realize  the  importance  of  the  discussion,  since  we 
also  can  see  our  fleet,  which  has  been  seriously 
weakened  by  the  war,  restored  to  its  1914  strength. 
The  question  of  distributing  the  fleet  demands  the 
entire  solidarity  of  a  maritime  nation  like  Italy,  be- 
cause the  new  position  of  her  political  frontier  will 
call  for  the  creation  of  a  powerful  naval  weapon, 
capable  of  carrying  our  flag  afar  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean zone.» 

Epoca,  March  6:  <(The  English  say  if  the  fleet 
is  destroyed,  all  cause  of  quarrel  will  be  removed. 
This  decision  a  la  Solomon  would  be  just  if,  when 
the  fleet  was  destroyed,  the  proportion  between  the 
remaining  fleets  would  remain  the  same  as  in  1914. 
But  such  would  not  be  the  case.  During  the"  war, 
nations  especially  prepared  for  naval  construction 
were  able  to  make  up  their  losses  and  even  to  in- 
crease their  former  efficiency.  On  the  other  hand, 
other  nations  have  suffered  losses  without  being 
able  to  repair  them— Italy  and  France,  for  instance.)) 
From  all  this,  the  Epoca  draws  the  conclusion  that 
«it  is  not  right,  in  London  or  elsewhere,  to  say  that 
no  power  must  be  allowed  to  increase  its  naval 
strength  by  the  assignment  to  it  of  units  of  the  ex- 
German  fleet,  at  the  time  that  the  League  of  Nations 
is  under  discussion.  To  consider  the  case  of  Great 
Britain,  what  objections  can  our  English  friends  and 
Allies  have,  if  navies  that  have  suffered  seriously  by 
the  war,  reconstitute  their  mutilated  organism  with 
the  enemy  ships,  which  are  a  legitimate  spoil  of  war? 
This  is  not  preparing  for  future  menaces— it  is  the 
re-establishment  of  an  old  balance  which  has  been 
badly  disturbed.)) 
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The  Future  of  Morocco 

Although  the  question  of  the  future  of  Morocco 
has  been  brought  up  before  the  Peace  Conference, 
nothing  is  yet  known  concerning  the  decision  of  that 
body.  Various  rumors  are  afloat,  many  of  which 
are  undoubtedly  due  to  a  well  organized  pro- 
German  propaganda,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
cause  trouble  not  only  between  Spain  and  the  Allies 
but  also  among  the*  Allies  themselves.  However, 
certain  determining  facts  relative  to  Morocco  may 
be  discerned  in  the  mass  of  material  in  the  Spanish 
press,  and  the  fate  of  Morocco  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  Spain. 

The  political' leaders  of  Spain  are  divided  into 
several  groups  upon  this  question:  first,  those  who 
wish  to  maintain  the  status  quo;  secondly,  those  who 
wish  an  enlargement  of  the  present  Spanish  pro- 
tectorate including  Gibraltar  and  Tangier;  lastly, 
those  who  wish  to  give  up  Morocco,  entirely  or  in 
part,  exchanging  it  for  some  other  piece  of  territory 
or  for  a  money  consideration.  The  attitude  of  the 
Imperialist  party,  however,  has  received  a  check  in 
the  counter-imperialist  propaganda  which  is  now 
being  conducted  through  the  medium  of  the  French 
press.  As  a  consequence,  all  factions  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  further  extension  of  Spanish  terri- 
tory in  Morocco  is  well  nigh  impossible.  Thus  the 
fight  is  actually  between  the  two  other  groups,  Count 
Romanones  heading  the  faction  which  wishes  to 
preserve  the  status  quo,  against  Senor  Cambo  and 
Senor  Rodes  who  wish  to  give  up  Morocco. 

On  February  25  heated  debates  took  place  in 
the  Chamber  concerning  the  future  Spanish  policy 
regarding  Morocco.    Senor  Rodes,  speaking  for  the 
Left,  attacked  unmercifully  the  present  policy  of  the 
Government,  saying  that  it  had  pursued  the  wrong 
course  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1914. 
He  also  censured  the  attitude  of  friendship  which 
the  Spanish  Government  has  adopted  toward  the 
notorious  Moorish  chieftain,  Raisuli,  of  Perdicaris 
memory.    He  ended  his  speech  by  stating  that  the 
only  logical  solution  of  the  whole  problem  is  the 
abandonment  of  Morocco.    Senor  Cambo.  the  head 
of  the  Regionalist  minority,  then  intervened.  He 
reminded  the  Chamber  that  the  fate  of  Morocco  had 
been  decided  upon  the  fields  of  Flanders.    He  said 
also  that  Spanish  Morocco  should  be  considered  not 
as  a  question  of  national  dignity  but  merely  as  a 
problem  of  convenience,  which  would  permit  the 
acquisition  of  economic  and  political  advantages  in 
exchange  for  territorial  losses. 

Premier  Romanones  in  reply  lamented  the  fact 
that  such  a  person  as  Senor  Cambo  could  even  hint 
of  abandoning  Morocco.  He  said  that  such  an  event 
was  impossible  for  Spain,  as  Morocco  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  her  political  existence,  the  Spanish 
zone,  moreover,  being  guaranteed  by  treaty.  He 
then  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Moroccan 
problem  was  at  that  time  being  considered  by  the 
Peace  Conference  and  he  blamed  the  general  pub- 
lic for  its  indifference  to  such  momentous  events 
for  Spain.  Throughout  the  entire  debate,  it  was 
very  noticeable  that  the  Premier  did  not  wish  to 
commit  himself  fully  on  the  details  of  his  Moroccan 
program.    (El  Sol,  February  26). 

The  press  comment  of  the  proceedings  was 
quite  as  was  to  be  expected.  The  papers  of  the 
Left  unreservedly  applauded  the  attitude  of  Senors 
Cambo  and  Rodes,  while  those  of  the  Right  sup- 
ported the  Premier,  though  it  was  evident  that  his 
insistence  on  the  status  quo  left  much  to  be  desired. 


For  the  Conservatives  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  a 
great  proportion  of  the  Spanish  people  feel  thai 
Gibraltar  and  Tangier  should  also  be  under  th» 
Spanish  flag.  The  closing  of  the  Cortes  on  Febru- 
ary 27,  two  days  later,  brought  all  debate  on  the 
Moroccan  question  to  a  close.  In  fact,  El  Pais,  a 
notable  republican  jurnal,  believes  that  the  Moroc- 
can interpellations  were  directly  responsible  for 
that  act  of  the  Government  (See  Press  Review. 
March  13). 

On  March  17,  however,  a  great  storm  arose  in 
the  press  by  virtue  of  an  inspired  editorial  on  the 
Moroccan  question  which  appeared  in  El  Diario 
Universal  of  that  date.  As  this  paper  is  the  persona  I 
property  and  mouthpiece  of  Count  Romanones,  this 
article  seems  to  outline  the  attitude  of  the  present 
Government  on  this  acute  situation.  It  tends  clearly 
toward  optimism  and  attempts  to  show  that  the 
Spanish  fears  of  French  imperialism  and  territorial 
aggrandisement  are  not  founded  upon  fact. 

The  salient  passages  of  this  important  state- 
ment are  as  follows:   «We  never  believed  that 
France  would  take  advantage  of  her  great  and 
glorious  victory  by  putting  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  necessary  Spanish  action  in  Morocco.  Faithful 
to  the  sincere  and  intimate  affection  which  we  pro- 
fess to  our  sister  and  neighbor,  we  never  doubted 
of  her  friendship  and  loyalty  to  us.    We  knew  and 
we  know  that  the  action  of  Spain  and  France  in 
Morocco   must  be   conjunctive   and  reciprocally 
friendly.    We  know  the  reverence  which  France 
has  for  the  sworn  word  and  the  respect  merited  by 
treaties  which  carry  her  shield.    The  doctrine  of 
the  (scrap  of  paper >  ,  which  received  in  this  great 
war  the  harshest  censure,  is  not  French. 

«Spain  and  France  in  Morocco  have  definite 
programs  mapped  out,  imposed  by  necessity  and 
duty;  from  these  programs  none  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean nations  will  have  to  deviate,  whatever  may 
be  the  suggestions  of  disturbed  minds,  ambitious 
with  exuberance  and  lacking  in  consideration.  Mo- 
rocco, for  Spain,  is  not,  as  for  France,  one  of  the 
many  factors  of  its  complete  and  enviable  power; 
it  is  the  fundamental  and  almost  the  only  one.  He 
who  would  proceed  against  our  historical  and  pri- 
mary North  African  rights  and  interests  or  who 
would  try  to  reduce  them,  would  be  our  open  enemy 
and  would  propose  the  entire  ruin  of  our  interna- 
tional personality  and  sovereignty. 

«France,  the  country  of  liberty  and  righteous- 
ness, even  as  she  has  always  been  a  model  of  loyalty 
and  an  example  of  purest  patriotism,  cannot  think 
of  placing  her  sister  in  a  situation  which  would 
liken  Spain  to  that  of  France  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  leaving  open  the  wound  which  Germany 
caused  by  snatching  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  now  defi- 
nitely and  heroically  re-conquered.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble; we  can  never  believe  that  France  is  preparing 
to  grab  or  haggle  over  that  which  she  recognizes  in 
solemn  treaties,  which  extends  from  Muluya  to 
Lukus,  an  object  moreover  of  previous  agreements 
between  the  chancelleries  of  Paris  and  London. 
Since  we  know  and  love  France,  we  are  tranquil  and 
sure  she  will  do  nothing  against  us  anywhere,  and 
least  of  all  in  Morocco.*) 

Speaking  of  the  French  claims  to  Tangier, 
especially  as  these  appeared  in  le  Temps,  the 
same  editorial  says:  «Le  Temps  is  wrong  both  in 
proclaiming  irreconcilable  things  and  in  decid- 
ing that  Tangier  must  be  exclusively  French.  The 
chief  of  the  Spanish  Government  hit  the  mark  by 
sustaining  the  intangibility  of  the  status  quo  and  by 
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defending  the  force  and  permanency,  for  Tangier 
as  well  as  for  Morocco,  of  the  Convention  of  1912. 
That  Convention  compels  fair  dealing  and  loyalty, 
understood  in  practice  by  the  friendly  Governments 
of  .Madrid  and  Paris.  There  are  not,  neither  can 
there  be,  causes  for  alarm.  The  very  respectable 
opinions  of  the  sub-director  Mr.  Peretti  (of  le 
Temps),  whatever  they  may  be,  can  affect  only  the 
particular  situation  of  Germany  in  Morocco.  These 
opinions  in  no  way  bear  upon  the  total  modification 
of  the  Moroccan  situation  comprising  Tangier,  for 
this  can  be  modified  only  by  common  and  friendly 
understandings  between  Spain  and  France.  In  this 
particular,  the  Spanish  and  French  Governments 
are  in  accord.  We  always  believed  so;  each  day 
tends  only  to  confirm  our  opinion  more  strongly. 
Is  that  clear?)) 

In  practically  the  entire  Spanish  press  the  above 
editorial  is  printed  on  March  8.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  article  represents  the  attitude  of 
the  Government.  According  to  La  Accion,  Febru- 
ary 8,  Count  Romanones,  when  questioned  about  the 
article  said:  «The  article  which  the  Diario  Univer- 
sal publishes  is  very  interesting.  It  is  not  only  an 
answer  to  le  Temps  but  also  an  explanation  of 
poliey.»  Speaking  further  on  the  significance  of 
the  article,  La  Accion  says:  «The  phrase  of  Count 
Romanones  referring  to  the  article  in  El  Diario  Uni- 
versal gives  it  great  value  by  permitting  us  to  ap- 
preciate the  attitude  of  the  Government  in  respect 
to  the  insinuations  of  le  Temps.  Although  the  atti- 
tude maintained  by  that  French  daily  does  not  sig- 
nify a  political  declaration  of  the  Government,  we 
must  not  allow  this  campaign  to  pass  unnoticed, 
and  no  one  is  better  prepared  to  answer  it  than 
Count  Romanones  who,  certainly,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  in  our  national  affairs.)) 

El  Imparcial,  March  9,  thus  agrees  with  the 
Premier:  «Yes;  it  is  necessary  to  respect  treaties 
as  well  as  mutual  friendship.  Spain  must  put  her 
stamp  on  that.  For  us  Morocco  is  a  problem  not  of 
expansion  but  of  independence;  our  national  se- 
curity requires  that  the  northern  coast  of  Morocco, 
so  close  to  us,  harbor  no  other  European  power.  .  .  . 


Spain,  mistress  of  her  destinies,  cannot  wish  and 
does  not  wish  to  renounce  to  anyone  her  guaranteed 
rights.  She  could  have  exacted  and  ought  to  have 
exacted,  in  the  partition  of  Morocco,  half  the  empire; 
she  con  tented  herself  with  the  coastal  strip  of  24,000 
square  kilometers,  practically  equivalent  to  our 
province  of  Radajoz,  while  to  the  Republic  (French) 
was  assigned  572,000;  that  is,  more  than  the  area  of 
all  Spain.  What  interested  us  was  the  coast  from 
Melilla  to  Larache;  that  is  what  Spain  holds  and  she 
will  not  give  it  up.» 

El  Sol  does  not  share  the  optimism  of  Count 
Romanones.  It  says  editorially  on  March  8:  «For 
our  part,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  repeating  the 
last  few  words  of  the  article,  suppressing  the  inter- 
rogation mark.  Yes,  it  is  perfectly  and  absolutely 
clear.  That  is,  we  understand  perfectly  what  Count 
Romanones'  newspaper  means.  We  do  not  wish  to 
extend  our  comments,  for  we  feel  that  at  this  time 
the  question  is  being  commented  on  with  disgrace- 
ful ignorance  and  with  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  problems  of  our  relations  with  France. 
The  paper  of  Count  Romanones  takes  flight  in  the 
fields  of  optimism.  We  shall  be  happy  if  its  pre- 
dictions come  true.  And  from  now  on,  we  shall 
impatiently  await  the  true  solution  of  the  Moroccan 
problem,  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  lament  the 
vile  campaigns  which  are  being  waged  on  all  sides 
against  France. 

«We  are  anxious  for  the  Moroccan  problem 
to  be  discussed  but  it  appears  prejudicial  to  inter- 
mingle reason,  serene  argumentation  and  spirited 
commentary,  all  full  of  respect,  with  the  topics  of 
(repugnant  French  imperialism)  ,  the  (ferocious 
clause  of  France)),  the  (insatiable  butchery  of  vic- 
tory) and  the  <vile  intentions  of  French  superex- 
pansion.  >  The  optimisms  of  Count  Romanones 
(who  only  a  few  days  ago  had  reason  for  being  wor- 
ried) are  soothing,  but  they  would  be  more  con- 
vincing if  they  coincided  with  public  action  against 
the  people  who,  without  knowledge  of  the  problem, 
intervene  in  the  debate  and  embitter  it.» 

The  entire  problem,  therefore,  seems  to  be  at 
a  standstill,  awaiting  the  solution  of  the  Peace 
Conference. 
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The  Debate  on  Socialization 


On  March  7.  1919,  Herr  Wissell,  Minister  of 
Public  Economy,  made  a  speech  in  the  National  As-  j 
sembly  discussing  the  Government  program  for  so- 
cialization. It  appears  that  certain  pivotal  indus-  [ 
tries  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  joint  management  of 
employers,  employees,  and  consumers,  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  national  and  state  governments. 
The  coal  and  potash  industry  will  receive  immediate 
attention.  The  reactionaries  of  the  Right  proceeded 
to  threaten  that  « economic  arterial  calcination »,  a 
phrase  of  Herr  Stresemann's,  would  ensue  if  the 
plan  should  be  put  into  execution,  while  the  Inde- 
pendents appeared  confident  that  revolution  will 
ensue  in  any  case.  There  was  some  defense  and  re- 
buttal from  the  Government  benches  and  from  the 
majority,  in,  which  recriminations  were  liberally 
showered  upon  Dr.  Hugenberg,  who  thereupon  re- 
turned to  the  attack.  Minister  Wissell  supplemented 
his  speech  by  a  second  brief  explanation.  The  de- 
bate is  here  published  in  party  grouping  at  the  ex- 
pense of  chronological  order. 

THE  PLAN  FOR  SOCIALIZATION 

The  Imperial  Minister,  Wissell,  opened  his 
speech  {Koelnische  Volkszeitung,  March  8)  by  de- 
scribing the  chaotic  condition  of  affairs  which  has 
ensued  in  Germany  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
«Our  nation  is  suffering  from  exhaustion  of  energy, 
from  insufficient  nourishment,  from  irritability  and 
resultant  intolerance,  from  suspicion  and  concomit- 
ant despair.  .  .  .  There  are  no  dikes  and  dams 
sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  the  influx  of  social- 
istic ideas.  We  must  all  take  into  account  the  real 
power  of  Socialism,  if  we  wish  to  read  the  signs  of 
the  times.  As  yet  we  do  not  know  whether  this  flood 
will  enrich  the  broad  fields  and  prepare  the  ground 
for  more  beautiful  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  or 
whether  it  will  change  our  nation  into  a  chaotic 
waste,  unfit  to  be  the  habitation  of  human  beings. » 

In  view  of  the  impatience  of  the  socialistic  ele- 
ment, which  bids  fair  to  bring  about  the  « complete 
disorganization  of  industry  and  a  state  of  anarchy 
to  which  death  and  destruction  will  inevitably  suc- 
ceed,") Herr  Wissell  explains  that  the  ((Imperial  Gov- 
ernment unanimously  recognizes  by  an  act  of  legis- 
lation the  duty  of  opening  a  legitimate  field  for  so- 
cialistic endeavor.  The  two  laws  do  not  mean  a  new 
program.  The  Imperial  Government  is  hot  allowing 
itself  to  be  swerved  from  the  regular  course  of  revo- 
lutionary economic  reform  by  the  machinations  of 
any  irresponsible'  factions.  The  laws  are  merely  a 
significant  step  toward  realizing  the  program  of  so- 
cialization. The  blind  and  the  fantastic  will  say  that 
the  foundation  hereby  to  be  provided  is  insufficient. 
The  hypothesis  of  the  socialistic  idea  must  be  recog- 
nized and  the  new  epoch,  besides  bringing  freedom, 
must  inevitably  impose  responsibilities.  Many  peo- 
ple seem  to  have  lost  the  sense  of  responsibility.  .  .  . 

(.The  socialization  of  industry  means  the  or- 
ganic disposition  of  individual  industrial  undertak- 
ings in  such  a  relation  as  to  promote  the  national 
economy,  and  the  subordination  of  private  industrial 


interests  to  the  interests  of  the  entire  people.  In 
such  an  arrangement,  each  industrial  group'  will 
realize  its  peculiar  possibilities.  Nothing  would  be 
worse  than  the  rigid  regulation  of  industry.  Social- 
ization does  not  mean  government  ownership  but 
merely  self-government.  The  state  is  not,  on  prin- 
ciple, the  sole  proprietor  of  national  industries. 
Business  transactions  should  be  left  to  those  who, 
through  their  devotion  to  the  objects  of  particular 
industries,  understand  their  needs. 

«The  socialization  laws  deal  directly  with  the 
socialization  of  the  important  branches  of  our  in- 
dustry of  power  production.  The  most  important 
factor  in  the  production  of  power  is  the  coal  indus- 
try. A  bill  concerning  the  potash  industry,  which  is 
already  being  regulated  provisionally,  will  follow 
immediately.  The  chances  of  realising  profits  on 
power  are  very  great,  but  we  are  threatened  with  the 
possibilitv  that  our  sources  of  power  may  be  ex- 
hausted, "for  they  are  not  very  considerable  in  pro- 
portion to  the  existing  need  in  Germany.  The  dis- 
tribution and  the  profitable  exploitation  of  these 
limited  resources  of  power  must  be  socialized.  The 
coal  industry  is  now  ready  for  a  legislative  adjust- 
ment. In  this  connection  the  Empire  adopts  new 
economic,  social,  political,  and  financial  political 
motives.  Those  elements  of  the  population  which 
participate  in  the  coal  industry  are  to  be  interested 
as  directors  in  the  administration  of  the  industry. 
The  producer,  the  middleman,  and  the  consumer 
will  each  have  a  voice;  the  mining  contractor  and  the 
miner  will  be  elbow  to  elbow.  Despite  Germany's 
difficult  situation,  we  must  win  from  the  coal  indus- 
try the  highest  possible  political  and  financial  gains 
for  the  Empire.   ( (Hear!  Hear!>  ) 

«Many  people  are  staking  their  hopes  on  the 
principle  of  government  ownership.  But  govern- 
ment ownership  means  centralization  and  the  end 
of  competition.  That  would  lead  to  bureaucracy  and 
to  the  diminution  of  the  whole  industrial  output. 
Hence  the  principle  may  be  deduced  that  erratic  de- 
partures should  not  be  made  from  established  tradi- 
tions and  that  industry  must  not  be  directed  by  arbi- 
trary authority,  but  that  industry  must  be  allowed 
to  develop  through  the  self-government  of  the  people 
concerned,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  national 


Government.  A  coal  syndicate  of  the  Empire  will 
be  legally  established  to  direct  the  entire  coal  in- 
dustry. It  will  be  represented  provisionally  by  a 
council  of  experts.)) 

Herr  Wissell  observes  that  minor  interests  and 
the  rights  of  individuals  cannot  be  considered  in 
establishing  the  new  order  and  that  the  position  of 
the  federal  states  relative  to  the  administration  of 
industries  must  be  defined.  The  socialization  of  the 
coal  industry  is  further  complicated  by  the  circum- 
stance of  its  intricate  relation  to  the  various  depend- 
ent industries.  «The  representatives  of  labor  are  to 
occupy  central  positions  in  the  governing  councils. 
Thus  they  will  have  the  best  opportunity  to  under- 
stand the  interrelation  between  social  and  industrial 
questions.  Thus,  through  sharing  the  right  to  vote 
and  the  consequent  responsibility,  they  will  develop 
their  insight  into  industrial  affairs.  Give  German 
labor  the  chance,  through  incorporating  it  into  the 
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industrial  organization,  to  raise  its  most  promising 
sons  to  a  position  of  high  leadership,  and  you  will 
see  with  wonder  what  beneficent  forces  for  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  industry  have  been  released.)) 

(The  entire  debate  which  followed  appears  in 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  March  9  ,1919.) 

CRITICS  OF  THE  RIGHT 

Dr.  Hugenberg,  representing  the  German  Na- 
tional Volkspartei,  opened  his  address  with  phrases 
reminiscent  of  Paul's  «Whom  therefore  ye  ignorant- 
lv  worship  him  declare  I  unto  you.»  It  is  apparent, 
however,  that  the  reactionary  view  of  socialization 
is  not  socialization  at  all.  «My  party  will  harmonize 
its  policy  with  any  kind  of  socialization  which  the 
universal  benefits  expected  to  ensue  shall  justify. 

.  .  We  champion  industrial  freedom  as  the  best 
security  for  the  well-being,  the  spiritual  elevation, 
and  the  ethical  sanity  of  the  people.  In  this  sense 
we  also  obviously  represent  the  ideal  of  Socialism. 
(Disturbance  and  laughter  among  the  Social-Demo- 
crats.) But  whoever  denies  private  enterprise  also 
denies  the  social  policy  to  which  private  enterprise 
is  an  essential  condition.  .  .  .  President  Ebert's 
complaint  that  private  contractors  lack  proper  in- 
itiative is  like  asking  a  person  who  has  previously 
been  gagged  why  he  does  not  scream. » 

Seizing  upon  Herr  Wissell's  admission  that  busi- 
ness is  most  successfully  administered  by  those  di- 
rectly interested,  the  speaker  proceeded  to  argue 
against  admitting  the  rabble,  which  he  picturesquely 
called  «the  street»,  to  participation,  a  step  which 
would  be  more  detrimental,  he  claimed,  than  gov- 
ernment ownership.  «The  fate  of  the  entire  coalmin- 
ing industry  is  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Imperial  Coal 
Council,  the  Ministry,  and  the  state  boards,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Parliament.  .  .  .  This  is  commun- 
ism— not  God-willed,  but  willed  by  the  Social  Dem- 
ocrats, the  Centerists,  and  the  Democrats.  It  will  be 
an  excellent  opening,  moreover,  for  the  Entente  to 
acquire  control  over  activities  which  were  formerly 
in  private  hands.  .  .  .  What  end  do  these  attempts 
at  socialization  serve?   Only  to  gratify  whims. » 

The  speaker  observed  that  the  proposed  reforms 
will  serve  to  bring  to  the  front  the  spokesmen  of 
«\ety  dangerous  classes »  and  will  be  keenly  felt  by 
every  small,  rural  consumer.  He  appeared  to  have 
the  rural  interest  at  heart.  He  asked  «how  an  em- 
pire which  is  confronting  bankruptcy  can  permit 
such  laws.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  Scheidemann  also 
was  expressing  disapproval  of  hasty  socialization. 
The  explanation  of  his  sudden  change  may  be  found 
only  in  the  streets  of  Berlin.  The  future  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  is  to  be  staked  on  a  single  throw  to  serve 
an  ephemeral  political  end!»  Dr.  Hugenberg  con- 
cluded with  a  statement  that  the  adoption  of  the  so- 
cialization laws  would  precipitate  Bolshevism  in 
Germany. 

Deputy  Wallhaum  of  the  German  National 
Volkspartei  was  more  conciliatory.  He  conceded 
that  the  control  of  prices  by  capitalistic  syndicates 
has  been  a  national  calamity  and  that  the  working 
man  as  an  individual  should  be  allowed  more  recog- 
nition. Yet  he  expressed  the  same  dread  of  Spar- 
tacism.  "The  agitation  of  Socialists  has  not  accom- 
plished its  purpose  of  educating  idealists.  It  has 
engendered  hatred  in  the  masses  and  they  have  de- 
nied the  leaders  their  support,  thereby  rendering  so- 
cialization a  dangerous  experiment.  The  unfulfilled 
armistice  conditions  make  the  re-establishment  of 
our  economic  life  impossible,  and  the  treaty  will  not 
be  light.   If  socialization  does  not  succeed,  our  abil- 


!  ity  to  compete  as  a  nation  will  be  impaired  for  an 
;  indefinite  period.    ...    In  order  to  restore  to  the 
|  workingman  his  enthusiasm  for  work  and  for  exist- 
!  ence,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  extend  our  social 
I  policy  but  also  to  appreciate  properly  the  impor- 
!  tance  of  the  workingmen  in  economic  life.    .    .  . 
We  must  co-operate  in  conformity  with  the  old  com- 
mandment.   (Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self.) » 

MAJORITY  OPINION 

Delegate  Imbusch  of  the  Centrum,  recognizing 
the  merit  of  social  reform,  deplored,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  ignorance  of  conditions  which  the  privi- 
leged classes  display  and,  on  the  other,  the  unpre- 
paredness  of  the  working  classes.  «The  working 
man  has  made  progress  not  as  a  man  but  merely  as 
a  working  power.  It  is  not  the  individual  who  stands 
as  the  economic  central  figure,  but  rather  gold,  to 
which  the  working,  feeling,  thinking  individual  is 
subordinated.  However,  we  do  not  live  to  produce 
but  we  produce  in  order  that  we  may  live.  Certain 
I  learned  men  among  us  once  designated  egoism  as 
the  individual  economic  incentive  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  higher  emotion.  Thus  unscrupulous  capital- 
ism was  justified.  During  the  war  gold  was  deified 
at  the  expense  of  the  working  people  who  were  de- 
nied representation.  If  we  attempt  socialization,  the 
mining  industry  and  the  conditions  of  the  working 
men  in  the  public  fields  of  the  Saar  are  highly  im- 
portant questions.  There  is  no  reason  why  an  ad- 
ministrative functionary  should  be  less  enterprising 
when  he  is  serving  the  Government  than  when  his 
efforts  are  enriching  private  individuals.  The  coal 
industry  has  long  been  a  private  monopoly  and  will 
merely  become  a  public  monopoly.  Prophecies  of 
an  impending  collapse  should  not  be  taken  too  seri- 

|  ously.  Similar  ones  were  made  in  the  workingmen's 
committees.  .  .  .  We  must  guard  against  rabid 
Socialism,  yet  high-minded  Socialism  is  practical 
Christianity.)) 

Delegate  Erkelenz,  a  Democrat,  said:  «We  are 
disappointed  by  the  criticism  of  the  extreme  Left 
and  the  extreme  Right.  The  arguments  of  the  Inde- 
pendents must  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  The  criti- 
cism of  Herr  Hugenberg  was  destructive  rather  than 
constructive.  We  are  opposed  to  the  view  that  de- 
velopment must  proceed  beyond  the  establishment 
of  the  political  democracy.  We  make  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  the  so-called  natural  monopolies 
such  as  coal,  potash,  nitrogen,  and  water  power 
rights,  and  all  other  branches  of  industry.  The  first 
we  would  socialize;  the  others  should  be  managed  by 
the  producer.  In  that  way  we  would  substitute  for 
the  present  class  domination  a  democratic  industrial 
administration.)) 

Delegate  Molkenbuhr  tersely  expressed  the 
opinion  of  the  Majority  Socialists:  ((According  to  the 

!  assertions  of  the  (Central  Alliance  of  German  In- 
dustrials,) the  opinion  prevails  that  German  indus- 
try would  automatically  be  upset  if  the  least  thing 
were  done  to  favor  the  workingman.  And  yet  it  was 
bv  that  very  means  that  German  industry  prospered 
as  it  did  before  the  war.  It  is  hinted  that  free  com- 
petition, which  has  been  so  highly  praised  by  Dele- 
gate Hugenberg,  will  be  sadly  limited  by  the  coal 
syndicate,  when  the  new  legislative  project  is  put 
through.  The  freedom  of  the  small  contractor  is 
forever  eliminated  by  the  challenge  of  large  indus- 

i  tries.  No  one  in  Germany  contemplates  the  Bolshe- 
vistic destruction  of  capitalism,  which  even  now  is 
making  way  for  Socialism.    Socialists  have  always 

I  been  bitter  enemies  of  Anarchists,  Communists,  Bol- 

i  shevists,  and  Spartacists,  because  the  movements 
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they  champion  are  not  revolutionary  but  reaction- 
ary. They  are  wild,  narrow-minded  citizens.  So- 
cialization in  its  proposed  form  will  bring  us  out  of 
this  economic  chaos. » 

CRITICS  OF  THE  LEFT 

Deputy  Henke,  representing  the  Independent 
Socialists,  expressed  disappointment  that  the  re- 
forms introduced  for  discussion  were  not  presented 
concretely  as  definitely  framed  laws.  He  resented 
Herr  Wissell's  imputation  that  socialization  is  a  re- 
sponse to  pressure  from  abroad  and  observed  that 
so  simple  a  task  might  have  been  accomplished  more 
promptly  were  it  not  for  the  opposition- of  the  Demo- 
cratic or  bourgeois  element.  «We  know  that  a  chasm 
which  can  never  be  spanned  yawns  between  the 
workingmen  and  the  bourgeois  parties,  and  that  the 
question  of  socialization  can  be  solved  only  by  means 
of  violent  class  warfare.  .  .  .  Revolution  is  led  by 
minorities  as  a  rule,  and  a  minority-dictatorship  of 
some  duration  is  only  normal.  We  have  had  only 
four  months  of  Revolution.  That  is  a  very  short 
period  in  such  a  historic  development  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  becoming  excited  at  what  is  happening 
in  the  nation. » 

The  speaker  explained  that  the  war  has  de- 
stroyed the  spiritual  equilibrium  of  the  laboring 
class.  If  after  the  strain  of  unsettled  war  conditions, 
with  the  incentive  of  the  gains  which  they  have  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  capitalistic  order,  the  working- 
men  «show  themselves  somewhat  turbulent  in  their 
demands,  we  should  try  to  understand  the  situation 
instead  of  merely  passing  judgment  upon  it  with  the 
old  saw,  (Force  against  force  !>  »  Deputy  Henke  sug- 
gested that  in  order  properly  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  socializing  the  mining  industry, 
the  Government  should  begin  by  considering  the 
((production)).  Foreign  competition  must  be  taken 
into  account.  «The  world  revolution  will  not  come 
about  as  rapidly  as  the  workingmen  desire.  .  .  . 
But  seeing  our  efforts  at  socialization,  the  working- 
men  of  other  lands  will  be  encouraged  to  follow  us. 
Moreover,  socialization  will  not  be  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  international  trade.  There  is  no  reason 
for  speaking  of  a  decline  in  profits.  The  working- 
men's  idealism  and  zeal  for  labor  will  be  powerfully 
stimulated.)) 

Henke  condemned  the  Minister's  address  as  a 
((socialistically  moral  sermon »  which,  since  the 
bourgeoisie  will  not  listen  to  it,  was  preached,  one 
may  infer,  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  workingmen. 
«Labor  can  be  protected  against  capitalistic  en- 
croachments only  by  complete  socialization.  There- 
fore the  workingmen  importunately  demand  social- 
ization. If  their  conduct  is  exaggerated,  it  is  only  a 
reaction  against  the  abuse  of  workingmen  under  the 
capitalistic  regime.  Violence  is  necessary,  it  ap- 
pears, against  the  propertied  classes.))  The  deputy 
concluded  by  remarking  that  while  the  difficulties  of 
the  problem  justify  a  certain  caution,  the  Govern- 
ment carries  moderation  to  excess. 

Delegate  Koener,  an  Independent,  recorded  an- 
other condemnation  of  the  Government  policy.  He 
finds  in  it  no  true  expression  of  Socialism  and  ex- 
plains the  form  which  socialization  should  take. 
<(The  powerful  controlling  agencies  must  be  re- 
moved; in  their  place  we  must  put  agents  of  the 
workingmen  employed  in  the  particular  industries.)) 

FROM  THE  GOVERNMENT  BENCHES 

Imperial  Minister  Wissel  further  elucidated  his 
position:  ((During  February  the  Government  met  a 


deputation  of  miners  and  agreed  to  the  formation  of 
a  managing  council,  which  action  resulted  in  the 
close  of  the  general  strike.  In  regard  to  the  coal 
syndicate,  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  conversion  of  the 
one  time  private  monopoly  into  n  public  monopoly, 
which  will  serve  the  people,  is  inevitable. »  Wissel 
called  attention  to  the  prices  formerly  charged  by 
the  svndicate  to  domestic  consumers  as  compared 
with  those  in  the  foreign  market.  «What  we  are 
striving  above  all  to  avoid  is  a  repetition  of  war  lime 
economy  with  its  errors,  of  bureaucracy  and  the  ac- 
companying privations.  The  so-called  cwar  social- 
ism) has  nothing  to  do  with  Socialism,  and  if  we 
return  to  the  conditions  that  existed  prior  to  1914, 
we  are  hopelessly  lost.  What  we  need  is  raw  ma- 
terial, provisions  and  the  means  of  paying  for  them. 
In  order  that  these  ends  may  be  attained,  the  spirit 
of  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  whole  must 
rule  the  people.)) 

The  Minister  of  Imperial  Posts  and  Telegraphs, 
Herr  Giesbert,  interposed  several  words  of  rebuttal. 
((Even  before  the  convening  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, many  concessions  to  Socialism  were  to  be  found 
in  the  platforms  of  all  the  bourgeois  parties.  If  the 
Government  has  not  heretofore  given  expression  to 
its  socialistic  tendencies,  it  is  because  sufficient  time 
has  not  elapsed  for  it  to  work  out  extensive  legisla- 
tion. .  .  .  It  is  most  significant  that  in  the  Rhine- 
land  and  Westphalia,  where  Russian  Bolshevism  is 
strongest,  the  trade  unions  are  weakest.)) 

Herr  Scheidemann,  President  of  the  Imperial 
Ministry,  made  a  rebuttal  speech  provoked  espe- 
cially by  Dr.  Hugenberg's  aspersion.  «The  gentle- 
men maintain  their  point  that  the  Government  form- 
ulated its  proposal  under  pressure  from  the  rabble. 
I  deny  this  with  emphasis.  Such  statements  are  an 
admission  to  the  rioters  in  the  streets  that  they  need 
only  to  use  violence  in  order  to  achieve  their  ends. 
In  dealing  with  the  workingmen  recently,  here  in 
Weimar,  I  told  their  representatives  to  inform 
them  that  we  are  not  acting  under  pressure  but  that 
we  are  beginning,  now  that  the  time  is  ripe,  to  follow 
out  the  Government  program  which  we  pubhshed 
on  the  day  when  the  new  Government  was  formed. 
.  .  .  We  shall  counteract  crime  with  force,  without 
which  no  Government  can  function.  .  .  .  But  to- 
day we  have  other  matters  to  consider. 

«Men  who  cannot  distinguish  between  prophetic 
events  and  chance  occurrences,  between  the  evils  of 
the  times  and  the  normal  fermentations  which  are 
part  of  the  making  of  good  wine,  have  no  vision.  At 
this  juncture,  I  unequivocally  repudiate  general 
strikes  as  a  legitimate  mode  of  political  combat.  A 
general  strike  at  the  present  moment  would  be  a 
crime  against  the  entire  German  people.  The  pres- 
ent Government,  unlike  the  former,  is  unbiased  in 
its  attitude  toward  labor.  Therefore  the  present 
strike  is  not  only  worthy  of  condemnation;  it  is  also 
contrary  to  reason,  being  against  the  interests  of 
those  who  are  promoting  it.  .  .  .  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  people's  representatives  to  remain  cool  even  in 
the  midst  of  upheaval  and  not  to  repay  blunder  with 
blunder.    .    .  . 

« We  believe  that  we  shall  best  promote  national 
well-being  if,  after  striking  off  political  shackles,  we 
liberate  industry  also,  if  we  make  the  working  men 
equally  enfranchised  directors  of  industrial  life,  if 
we  give  them  an  active  as  well  as  a  passive  inteiest 
in  industrial  affairs.  Whoever  opposes  the  innova- 
tion imperils  our  whole  industrial  life  by  jeopardiz- 
ing its  foundation  and  by  destroying  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  masses  for  work.  We  have  welded  together 
democracy  and  the  people.    It  remains  to  identify 
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the  people  with  industry.  .  .  .  We  are  not  making 
experiments;  we  are  working  according  to  a  careful 
plan  There  is  no  longer  a  place  in  the  German  hive 
for  working  bees  without  rights  or  for  drones  .  .  . 
\s  for  the  Government,  it  may  be  affirmed:  We  will 
do  our  duty  under  all  circumstances.)) 

ALLIED  PRESS — ITALIAN 

The  Speech  of  Signor  Tittoni  in  the  Italian  Senate 
The  speech  delivered  in  the  Italian  Senate, 
March  10,  bv  Signor  Tittoni,  furnishes  illuminating 
comment  not  onlv  on  the  proposed  mandates  for  the 
colonies  but  als6  on  the  mandatory  system  itselt. 
His  attitude— the  attitude  of  a  presumably  represen- 
tative  Italian— toward  the  Peace  Conference  is  also 
interesting.  This  attitude  may  be  defined  as  an  ap- 
prehension that  Italy  may  not  receive  from  the  Con- 
ference an  adequate  recognition  of  her  merits;  m 
other  words,  a  fear  that  Italy  may  not  get  as  much 
as  in  her  estimation,  she  is  entitled  to  get  ihe 
speaker,  for  instance,  professes  «faith  in  the  loyalty 
of  the  Allies» ;  but  in  the  next  breath,  he  says,  he 
has  «faith  in  the  firmness  of  our  delegates... 

Mention  is  made  in  the  speech  of  a  territory  in 
Asia  Minor  for  which  Italy  is  to  receive  the  mandate. 
Some  Italian  papers  also  have  been  emphatic  in 
their  assertion  of  Italian  rights  in  this  part  of  the 
world     Carlo  Scarf oglio,  in  Paris  for  the  Naples 
Mattino  writes,  March  7,  as  follows  to  this  paper: 
((Italy's 'position  in  the  Asia  Minor  question  is  per- 
fectly clear,  a  position  which  admits  of  no  equivoca- 
tion' Italy  occupies  a  position  acquired  both  by  a 
series  of  treaties  and  by  the  natural  law  which  ad- 
mits of  no  discussion.   The  treaties  are  the  Italian- 
Turkish  and  the  Italian-English  agreements  as  to 
the  property  rights  in  the  Adalian  Gulf  and  the  vila- 
yets adiacent  to  the  zone,  and  the  agreement  of  San 
Giovanni  di  Mariana.   All  these  guarantee  to  Italy, 
not  only  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  Powers  but  even 
on  the  part  of  Turkey,  the  right  to  consider  as  its 
own  zone,  Western  Anatolia  with  the  three  vilayets 
of  Aidin,  Brussa,  and  Castamuni.    Absolutely  no 
equivocation  is  possible  regarding  this  position, 
which  has  been  recognized  in  three  different  treaties 
The  treaties  drawn  up  by  France,  England 
and  Russia,  in  which  the  three  Powers,  without 
Italy's  knowledge,  partitioned  among  themselves  the 
Ottoman  Provinces  of  Asia,  did  not  touch,  terri- 
torially, what  was  considered  as  the  Italian  program 
in  Asia  Minor... 

SIGNOR  TITTONl'S  SPEECH 

...    .    .    The  many  problems  presented  by  our 
internal  situation  are  so  grave  that  the  Government 
which  cannot  meet  and  solve  them  must  necessarily 
be  storing  up  bitter  and  difficult  hours  for  the  coun-  j 
try.   These  problems  can  be  met  and  solved  only  if 
the  political  and  economic  situation  outlined  for  us 
by  the  Peace  Conference  will  afford  us  the  means. 
Just  now,  the  dominating  international  question 
takes  precedence  over  everything  else;  and  without 
Tear  of  exaggerating,  we  can  state  that  on  the  man- 
ner in  whieinhis  question  will  be  settled  will  depend 
our  safety,  our  prosperity,  our  future.    The  Parlia- 
ment and  country  are  unanimously  giving  their 
whole  support  to  "the  men  who  have  the  honor  of 
representing  Italy  at  the  Conference.    These  men 
hold  in  their  hands  our  most  vital,  our  most  sacred 
destinies.   We  know  the  whole  nation  is  with  them, 
when  thev  defend  those  destinies  with  unbending 


energy. 


«A11  the  Roman  papers  of  Saturday  evening  and 


yesterday  morning  reproduce  an  article  published 
by  the  authoritative  Temps.  The  principal  editor  of 
this  paper  for  foreign  affairs  up  to  the  eve  of  the 
Peace  Conferenc  e  was  my  illustrious  friend,  Andre 
Tardieu,  to-day  one  of  the  French  delegates  at  the 
Conference  and  president  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant commissions.  The  Temps  announces  that  in 
Asia  Minor  Great  Britain  will  have  the  mandate  to 
administer  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine;  France  the 
mandate  to  administer  Syria;  America  the  mandate 
to  administer  Armenia;  and  Italy  will  have  a  fairly 
extensive  mandate  between  Armenia  and  the  region 
of  Smyrna,  reserved  to  Greece.  Then,  in  Africa, 
Great  Britain  will  have  the  mandate  for  German 
East  Africa;  France,  the  mandate  for  Cameroon  and 
Togo;  and  Italy  will  have  nothing. 

«No  mention  is  made  of  the  Adriatic;  nor  shall 
I  speak  of  it,  since  the  Premier  (Signor  Orlando) 
spoke  about  it  so  fittingly  and  eloquently  m  his  last 
announcements  to  the  Chamber,  which  caused  such 
hearty  applause  in  both  branches  of  Parliament,  es- 
pecially when  he  made  a  noble  reference  to  the  most 
Italian  city  of  Fiume.  (See  Press  Review,  March  15, 
March  16).  I  hope  the  Adriatic  question  will  be 
solved  at  the  earliest  possible  date;  besides  other 
reasons,  in  order  that  there  may  be  an  end  to  the 
indecent  spectacle  of  a  part  of  the  Austrian  Army, 
which  after  having  fought  fiercely  against  us  and 
after  having  barbarously  devastated  our  invaded 
territories,  is  now  being  reformed,  m  an  attitude 
menacing  to  us  under  another  name,  but  with  the 
same  arms,  the  same  soldiers,  the  same  generals. 

«I  shall  not  speak  of  economic  questions,  about 
which  up  to  the  present  time  the  most  absolute  si- 
lence has  reigned.  Besides,  in  one  single  sentence 
I  shall  be  able  to  say  everything:  if  supplies  of  coal 
and  raw  material  are  not  assured  us,  if  suitable  mar- 
kets for  our  principal  agricultural  and  industrial 
products  are  not  available  to  us,  if  we  do  not  receive 
our  share  of  the  reparations  and  indemnities  we 
shall  find  ourselves  faced  by  a  financial  situation 
from  which  we  cannot  extricate  ourselves;  we  shall 
be  condemned  to  inevitable  retrogression,  and  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  endure  an  economic  slavery  from 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  emancipate  ourselves. 

«I  pass  at  once  to  the  two  topics  treated  in  the 
Temps— Asia  Minor  and  Africa— and  I  begin  by  a 
remark  of  a  general  nature.  I  read  in  some  foreign 
newspaper  that  our  rights  in  the  Adriatic  could  be 
recognized  only  if  we  renounced,  in  part,  our  rights 
in  Asia  and  in  Africa  and  vice  versa.  No  This 
thesis  cannot  be  defended.  We  entered  the  war 
with  the  assurance  that  all  those  rights  would  be 
equally  safeguarded.  How  can  anyone  pretend 
£  we  can  renounce  them  to-day?  Perhaps  be- 
cause our  sacrifices  in  blood  and  money  were  in- 
finitely greater  and  more  sorrowful  than  we  an 
icinated  when  entering  the  war,  we  should  be 
dTnied  that  just  recompense  promised  us  when  those 
sacrifices  were  considered  less  weighty  ( 

«In  Asia  Minor,  according  to  the  Temps  we 
shall  have  the  territory  between  Armenia  and  Ada  a 
-but  Adalia  without  the  district  of  Aidin,  Aaaiia 
minus  the  onlv  fertile  plain  which  the  district  has, 
Sat  is  without  the  plain  of  Mersina .  and  Adana 
Take  a  glance  at  the  map  and  you  will  see ^thal .for 
us  thert  are  reserved  the  inhospi  able  rock oi 
Taurus,  and  the  immense  but  superlatively  barren 
1  desert  of  Konis.  Not  a  word  is  said  about  Heiaclea, 
where  tere  is  coal,  which  for  us  is  an  ab solute  nej 
eessity  Even  the  Temps  does  not  venture  to  call 
Sis  solution  perfectly  satisfactory  to  us I .  qua£ 
fies  it  by  a  more  modest  phrase,  <satistactory 
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enough  ■ ;  hut  in  Italy  there  is  no  doubt  that  every- 
one will  consider  it  absolutely  inadequate. 

«In  Africa,  in  case  the  other  Allied  Powers 
should  have  taken  possession  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  the  German  colonies,  an  equal  compensation  was 
promised  to  us.  This  cannot  be  denied  by  these 
Powers  simply  because  they  have  not  taken  posses- 
sion of  these  colonies  but  only  occupy  them  by  virtue 
of  a  mandate  from  the  League  of  Nations. 

«We  cannot  consent  to  remain  with  the  old 
colonies  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were,  that  is, 
with  colonies  of  a  very  slight  economic  value,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  a  better  future,  deprived  of  an 
adequate  commercial  hinterland,  and  cut  off  from 
all  the  great  lines  of  communication.  Therefore, 
we  must  make  it  plain  to  everyone  that  we  cannot 
recognize  any  difference  between  occupation  by 
mandate  and  appropriation.  Occupation  by  man- 
date is  not  something  new.  It  is  only  one  of  the 
old  expedients,  already  employed  by  the  old  diplo- 
macy. Everyone  recalls  instances  in  point,  from 
the  more  remote  cases  to  the  more  recent  ones  of  the 
Congress  of  Berlin.  Writers  on  international  law 
admit  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  occupation  by  man- 
date and  appropriation  are  equivalent.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  we  have  to  do  with  an  empty  form,  one 
that  is  already  superannuated,  one  that  the  rouge  of 
the  League  of  Nations  cannot  rejuvenate. 

«By  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  anything  disre- 
spectful toward  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  a  most 
noble  ideal,  and  we  Italians  have  always  nourished 
it  in  our  breasts.  We  enthusiastically  acclaimed 
Wilson  who  wanted  the  League;  we  sent  to  the  Con- 
ference our  League  project  organically  conceived 
and  drawn  up;  we  applauded  those  who  with  Wil- 
son and  with  us  fought  for  this  great  institution; 
and  we  shall  applaud  still  more  those  who,  called  to 
direct  it,  will  really  observe  it.  without  an  egotistic 
or  imperialistic  spirit  but  according  to  the  real  spirit 
of  justice  and  humanity.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from 
making  one  remark.  "  The  League  of  Nations  as- 
sumes the  sublime,  the  noble  duty  of  preventing 
future  wars.  In  this,  it  is  the  faithful  interpreter 
of  the  conscience  of  peoples  whose  terrible  wrath 
was  Unconsciously  let  loose  by  that  group  of  foolish, 
evil  men  in  Austria  and  Germany,  who  planned  and 
caused  the  war. 

«However,  everyone  knows  that  the  League  will 
save  humanity  from  the  scourge  of  war  and  will 
strengthen  justice  only  if  the  Peace  Conference  set- 
tles territorial  and  economic  questions  with  justice. 
And  thus  for  Italy  also,  the  League  of  Nations  will 
be  a  guarantee  and  a  defense  only  if  peace  brings 
us  the  full  recognition  of  our  rights;  because  if  this 
result  is  not  reached,  it  will  put  the  seal  on  our  in- 
feriority and  our  decadence. 

«But  I  believe  in  the  loyalty  of  the  Allies;  I  have 
faith  in  the  firmness  of  our  delegates;  I  have  faith 
in  the  sanctity  of  our  rights  and  in  the  justice  of  our 
cause.  Therefore,  I  have  confidence  that  the  great 
sacrifices  we  made  for  the  common  cause  will  be 
neither  forgotten  nor  insufficiently  appreciated. 
I  believe  that  we  shall  not  find  ourselves  obliged  to 
accept  the  treaty  of  peace  as  a  bitter  necessity.  I 
feel  sure  that  we  shall  be  able  to  hail  a  peace  from 
which  there  will  issue  a  renovated  Italy,  a  strong  and 
prosperous  Italy,  which  will  be  a  powerful  element 
in  the  world  of  progress  and  civilization.)) 


NEUTRAL  PRESS-  SWEDISH 

Bolshevism  and  Socialism  in  Sweden 

The  Swedish  Socialist  Party  is  flanked  by  .1 
group  of  Extreme  Radicals,  in  Sweden  called  Left 
Socialists.  These  Left  Socialists  or  Extreme  Radi- 
cals regard  Branting  and  his  party  as  a  group  of 
hide-bound  Liberal  Conservatives.  At  the  time  of 
the  last  election,  the  Radicals,  representing  parts 
of  the  working  class  in  the  cities,  elected  twelve 
members  to  the  Lower  House  in  the  Riksdag. 

This  Extreme  Radical  Party  believes  in  pure 
syndicalism.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Folhets  Dag- 
blad Politiken.  A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  a 
split  in  this  faction.  The  party  secretary  worked 
out  a  resolution  for  the  so-called  Red  Sunday,  in 
which  all  true  Socialists  were  called  upon  to  endorse 
the  ideas,  programs  and  ambitions  which  govern 
the  Bolsheviks  and  Spartacists.  This  resolution  for 
an  indentification  of  aims  of  the  Swedish  Extreme 
Radicals  with  the  aims  of  the  international  groups 
of  terrorists,  caused  the  Extreme  Radical  members 
of  the  Riksdag  to  protest.  This  protest  was  signed 
by  ten  of  the  twelve  members  in  the  Riksdag— one 
of  the  two  refusing  to  sign  being  the  editor  of  the 
Folhets  Dagblad  Politiken.  This  protest  signed  by 
these  ten  members  caused  great  joy  to  the  Swedish 
Moderate  Socialists,  who  immediately  received  the 
ten  with  open  arms. 

The  Folhets  Dagblad  Politiken,  March  3,  in  an 
editorial  on  the  refusal  of  these  ten  members  to  sign 
the  resolution,  says:  «The  refusal  of  these  ten  Ex- 
treme Socialists  has  given  our  opponents  bright 
hopes  of  a  speedy  disruption  of  our  party.  This 
resolution  was  by  no  means  based  on  a  minority- 
dictatorship.  The  purpose  of  the  resolution  was 
simply  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  Party  as  a 
whole  on  the  Soviet  Government  in  Russia,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  Zimmerwald  groups.  We  wish  to 
say  that  the  treachery  of  these  ten  members  came 
as  a  complete  surprise  and  will  cause  the  party  to 
be  wary  of  the  danger  of  a  false  fraction-dictator. » 

The  same  paper  in  an  editorial,  March  4,  speaks 
sarcastically  of  «Branting  Socialism))  and  refers  to 
a  statement  made  by  him  to  the  effect  that  ((Bolshe- 
viks are  not  Socialists.  ...»  The  Conservatives 
and  Liberals  have  been  quick  to  repeat  that  phrase, 
because  they  realize  both  the  power  of  the  working 
classes  and  their  sympathy  for  Socialism.  It  seems, 
therefore,  necessary  to  deny  that  the  Bolsheviks  are 
Socialists  in  order  to  rob  the  Bolsheviks  of  this  sym- 
pathy. Due  to  the  influence  of  Branting  and  the 
Bolshevik-hating  conservative  and  socialistic  press, 
there  are  many  workers  who  follow  him  and  still 
call  themselves  Socialists. 

«Now  more  than  ever  it  is  clear  that  a  great 
mistake  has  been  made  in  the  failure  to  carry  on 
an  educational  propaganda  of  pure  theoretical 
Socialism.  .  .  .  This  is  true  whether  or  not  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  have  any  adequate 
conception  of  true  Socialism.  Through  the  politics 
of  opportunism  the  Socialist  Party  has  received  sup- 
port from  great  groups,  which  in  soul  and  heart  are 
really  opposed  to  Socialism.  This  has  caused  the 
party  to  be  a  colossal  structure,  but  it  is  built  on 
sand.  The  party,  through  fear  of  the  civil  elements, 
has  not  dared  to  make  purely  socialistic  demands; 
so  the  points  in  the  socialistic  program  have  one 
after  the  other  been  pushed  to  one  side  on  the  plea 
that  they  can  not  become  actualities  for  a  long  time 
vet 

«But  if  the  Conservative  Socialists  think  that 
Branting's  Socialism  is  the  true  Socialism,  they  art 
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badly  mistaken.  The  Conservatives  and  Liberals 
see  that  Branting  is  simply  a  civil  radical  from  whom 
they  have  nothing  to  fear,  while  the  Bolsheviks  and 
the*  <Home  Bolsheviks>  ,  on  the  contrary,  are  striving 
for  a  complete  revolution  both  social  and  political. 
They  seek  to  inaugurate  a  community  in  which 
the  fruits  of  labor  will  go  to  those  who  work  and  in 
which  it  will  be  impossible  for  one  individual  to  live 
on  the  labors  of  others.  The  last  is  seen  to  be  a  re- 
sult of  Socialism;  therefore  we  are  struggling  for 
Socialism. 

«The  Conservative  Socialists  of  Branting's  type 
have  the  strongest  support  in  the  patriotic  Socialists, 
but  even  to  the  latter  it  must  be  clear  that  the  paths 
they  travel  do  not  lead  to  the  field  of  true  Socialism. 
Therefore  they  are  either  beguiled  or  hypocrites 
when  they  assert  that  the  Bolsheviks,  who  faithfully 
follow  the  lines  laid  down  by  Marx  and  Engels  in 
the  Communistic  manifesto,  are  not  Socialists. 

«But  just  as  certain  as  it  is  that  the  Bolsheviks 
are  Socialists,  Branting  and  his  followers  are  truly 
bourgeois.  Will  not  the  laborers  in  Branting's  party 
soon  come  to  see  how  little  they  have  in  common 
with  true  Socialists;  will  they  not  then  turn  their 
backs  on  a  party  fostered  by  the  Conservative  Social- 
ists and  the  bourgeoisie?)) 

The  same  paper,  March  7,  in  replying  to  the 
Liberal  press  which  stated  that  the  Swedish  Extreme 
Socialists  were  in  favor  of  a  minority-dictator, 
writes:  «We  have  always  been  supporters  of  de- 
mocracy, both  within  and  without  the  Party,  but  we 
do  not  confuse  the  term  democracy  with  parliamen- 
tarianism.  The  latter  is  one  form  of  democracy, 
but  a  bourgeois  democracy  is  not  necessarily  a  par- 
liamentary democracy.  We  are  opposed  to  a 
minority-dictator,  because  the  proletariat  is  not  a 
minority  but  a  majority  of  the  people.  The  pro- 
letariat-dictatorship is  the  highest  form  of  democ- 
racy, because  it  assumes  that  only  those  who  work 
shall  have  the  right  to  vote. 

«It  is  childish  and  untruthful  to  say  that  a  pro- 
letariat-dictator is  a  minority-dictator  or  that  this 
is  undemocratic.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  layers 
of  the  foundation  of  social  democracy,  Karl  Marx 
and  Engels,  were  neither  Socialists  nor  democrats? 
If  you  deny  that,  you  gentlemen  who  are  opposed 
to  a  proletariat-dictatorship,  you  are  humbugs;  if 
you  do  not  deny  it,  you  can  not  honestly  say  that  we 
are  supporters  of  a  minority-dictatorship. 

«We  radical  Left  Socialists  are  not  ashamed  to 
he  called  Bolsheviks.  To  us  that  name  symbolizes 
the  struggle  for  freedom  of  the  proletariat,  whose 
freedom  from  the  thousands  of  years  of  shackles 
will  usher  in  a  glowing  future  for  the  laborers  in 
all  lands;  to  us  it  means  that  victory  is  possible  to 
the  oppressed  and  exploited  part  of  humanity;  to 
us  it  means  the  triumph  of  Socialism;  to  us  it  is  an 
honorable  name  and  we  shall  not  fly  from  it.  Neither 
shall  we  refuse  it  as  did  Peter,  nor  shall  we  betray 
it  as  did  Judas.  The  day  will  come  when  those  who 
oppose  us  will  be  glad  to  be  called  Bolsheviks.)) 


The  Swedish  Social  Demokraten,  (Branting's 
paper),  February  27,  thus  replies  to  the  Extreme 
Left  Socialists:  ((There  are  divided  opinions  among 
the  Left  Socialists  on  Bolshevism.  They  have  never 
expressed  themselves  clearly  on  that  point;  perhaps 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  certain  unclearness  to  keep 
the  party  intact.  .  .  .  Some  of  them  are  in  favor 
of  arming  and  some  are  not.  .  .  .  They  are  un- 
clear on  many  things.  They  try  to  stop  between  de- 
mocracy and  a  dictatorship,  between  the  disarming 
and  the  arming  of  the  proletariat.  This  unclearness 
has  a  practical  and  an  immediate  benefit,  for  the 
Left  Socialists  are  now  turning  to  the  voters  for  sup- 
port of  their  policies.  But  what  are  these  policies? 
Are  they  really  social  democracy;  are  they  half 
Bolshevist  or  wholly  Bolshevist?  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  voters,  before  they  vote  for  the  Left  Socialists, 
should  be  quite  clear  on  this  subject.  This  two- 
sided  play  should  not  be  tolerated  any  more.w 

The  Social  Demokraten,  March  3,  in  referring 
to  the  so-called  Red  Sunday  referred  to  above,  says: 
«The  so-called  Red  Sunday  was  to  be  a  testimonial 
to  the  Bolshevistic  methods  practiced  by  Lenin  and 
by  the  Spartacists  in  Germany;  but  its  only  effect 
was  to  cause  dissension  in  the  ranks  of  the  Left 
Socialists — between  the  democratic  elements  and 
those  that  are  in  favor  of  a  dictator  for  the  com- 
munity. The  unanimous  indorsement  by  (all  true 
socialistic  strength  of  Bolshevistic  ideas,  programs 
and  aims,)  as  announced  in  the  resolution  is,  there- 
fore, from  the  beginning  utterly  impossible. 

«The  great  crash  came  when  ten  of  the  party 
members  in  the  Lower  Chamber  published  a  protest 
against  the  proposed  resolution.  In  their  protest  the 
ten  members  said  they  were  opposed  to  the  policy 
of  the  party  of  (binding  itself  to  transplant  to  Swe- 
dish soil  the  principles  of  Bolshevism  and  Sparta- 
cism  together  with  their  methods  of  force.)  These 
Riksdag  members  refuse  to  approve  of  anjything 
which  they  believe  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party 
disavow.  These  members  refuse  to  entertain  any 
ideas  of  a  dictator,  because  they  are  democratic. 
Only  the  will  of  the  Swedish  people  as  expressed 
by  an  election  can  determine  Swedish  politics.  The 
use  of  force,  obtained  by  arming  some  classes  and 
disarming  others,  would  be  utterly  repudiated. 
They  maintain  that  it  is  both  their  own  duty  and 
their  party's  duty  to  place  themselves,  in  these 
troublesome  times,  unreservedly  on  the  side  of  de- 
mocracy and  against  any  form  of  a  dictatorship. 
Germany's  unfortunate  condition  shows  the  evils 
of  a  minority  power,  which  is  simply  a  form  of 
Czardom,  junkerism,  and  the  dictatorship  of  either 
the  military  or  the  proletariat. 

(•However,  this  attempt  can  only  increase  the 
demand  for  clearness.  It  is  not  possible  to  be  a 
democrat  in  one's  own  country  and  at  the  same  time 
to  defend  a  dictatorship  in  another  country.  Be- 
tween democracy  and  dictatorship  no  compromise 
is  possible.  We  know  where  the  Folhets  Dagblad 
Politiken  stands;  but  where  does  the  party  stand? 
We  await  with  the  greatest  interest  the  development 
of  this  schism  in  the  Left  Socialist  Party.» 
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The  Hungarian  Revolution 

(The  development  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution 
has  not  been  treated  in  detail  by  the  Press  Review 
previous  to  this  issue.  The  present  summary  traees 
the  development  of  the  Revolution  from  the  abdica- 
tion of  King  Charles  in  the  middle  of  November. 
Special  articles  on  the  Hungarian  elections  for  the 
National  Assembly  will  follow  in  a  subsequent  issue.) 

On  November  15,  1918,  Charles,  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  King  of  Hungary,  issued  the  following 
abdication  (Pester  Lloyd,  November  15) :  « Since  my 
accession  I  have  sought  to  free  my  peoples  as  soon  as 
possible  from  the  horrors  of  the  war,  for  the  out- 
break of  which  I  was  in  no  wise  responsible.  I  de- 
sire that  my  person  shall  not  prove  an  obstacle  to  the 
development  of  the  Hungarian  nation,  for  which  I 
am  filled  with  an  unalterable  love.  I  therefore  re- 
nounce all  part  in  state  affairs  and  recognize  in  ad- 
vance the  decision  by  which  Hungary  will  determine 
the  future  form  of  state. 

Charles.» 

Already  since  October  25  the  monarchy  had  been 
doomed,  and  on  that  day  a  National  Council  under 
the  leadership  of  Karolyi  was  formed  (Pester  Lloyd, 
October  20-29).  This  National  Council,  composed 
of  Social  Democrats  and  Radicals,  although  vio- 
lently attacked  by  the  Right  as  an  instrument  for  in- 
citing violence  and  disorder,  became  during  the 
night  of  October  30-31  the  sole  organized  force  in  the 
state.  (Pester  Lloyd,  October  31.)  Although  the 
King  still  remained  on  the  throne  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  National  Council,  it  was  already 
clear  that  his  power  was  gone  and  that  a  few  days 
would  witness  the  loss  even  of  his  nominal  position. 

A  proclamation  appearing  in  Pester  Lloyd,  No- 
vember 1,  revealed  the  completeness  of  the  domi- 
nance of  the  National  Council:  «The  National  Coun- 
cil makes  known  to  the  Hungarian  people  that  it  has 
taken  authority  into  its  hands.  Not  a  drop  of  Hun- 
garian blood  has  been  shed.  The  King  has  appointed 
Count  Michael  Karolyi  President  of  the  Council.  A 
cabinet  has  been  formed  out  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil. The  military,  the  workmen,  the  towns  and  pro\  - 
inces  have  all  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Na- 
tional Council.  Quiet  reigns  in  Budapest.  The  Na- 
tional Council  requests  the  Hungarian  people  quietly 
and  devotedly  to  maintain  order  with  inviolable  dis- 
cipline. The  preservation  of  life  and  personal  se- 
curity is  of  the  highest  importance.  Whoever  makes 
insurrections  imperils  the  life  of  the  nation.  In  the 
sacred  interest  of  the  welfare  of  the  Fatherland,  of 
its  independence  and  of  peace,  the  Hungarian  Na- 
tional Council  bids  everybody,  civilians  and  soldiers 
alike,  to  await  its  commands  in  the  utmost  quiet- 
ness and  order.»    (Pester  Lloyd,  November  1.) 

THE  REPUBLIC  PROCLAIMED 

The  abdication  of  King  Charles  on  November 
15  was  followed  on  the  next  day  by  the  birth  of  the 
Hungarian  Republic.  Both  houses  of  Parliament 
held  brief  sittings,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  ef- 
fect their  dissolution.  At  11  a.  m.  of  the  same  day, 
the  National  Council  assembled  in  the  Parliament 


House.  It  was  determined  that  for  the  period  of  tin 
transition,  the  executive  authority  should  be  en- 
trusted to  the  Peoples'  Government  on  condition  thai 
it  pass  without  delay  the  measures  stipulated  upon 
in  a  resolution  of  the  National  Council.  The  Na- 
tional Assembly,  to  be  called  in  the  future,  would  be 
convoked  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage  and 
would  elaborate  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Republic. 

The  following  resolution,  referred  to  above,  was 
adopted  (Pester  Lloyd,  November  16) : 

«1.  Hungary  is  an  autonomous  Peoples'  Re- 
public, independent  of  any  other  country. 

«2.  The  Constitution  of  the  Peoples'  Republic- 
will  be  determined  by  the  Constituent  National  As- 
sembly, which  is  to  be  summoned  with  all  speed  on 
the  basis  of  the  new  franchise.  The  Houses  of  Depu- 
ties and  Magnates  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament  dis- 
solve themselves  and  cease  to  exist. 

«3.  As  long  as  the  Constituent  National  Assem- 
bly does  not  determine  otherwise,  the  Peoples'  Gov-, 
eminent,  under  the  Premiership  of  Michael  Karo- 
lyi, forms  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state  with  the 
support  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Hunga- 
rian National  Council. 

«4.  The  Peoples'  Government  shall  with  all 
speed  enact  the  following  Peoples'  laws: 

(a)  For  universal,  secret,  equal,  immedi- 
ate suffrage  extending  to  both  sexes  for  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  the  local  governing  bodies  and 
the  Communes; 

(b)  For  the  freedom  of  the  press; 

(c)  For  trial  by  peoples' juries; 

(d)  For  the  freedom  of  association  and 
assembly; 

(e)  For  the  distribution  of  land  among  the 
agricultural  population. 

«The  Peoples'  Government  will  enact  and  en- 
force these  laws. 

((5.  Legal  enactments  which  contradict  these 
resolutions  lose  their  binding  force.  All  other  legal 
enactments  remain  in  force. 

«(Signed)    John  Hock, 
((President  of  the  National  Council. » 

Thus  the  Hungarian  Peoples'  Republic  came 
into  existence  under  the  guidance  of  the  National 
Council.  The  tasks  before  the  new  Government 
were  numerous,  but  foremost  were  the  problems  of 
land  distribution,  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  the 
settlement  of  the  questions  of  nationalities,  and  the 
more  general  task  of  democratization. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  FRANCHISE 

Like  Germany,  Hungary  was  confronted  with 
the  task  of  extending  the  franchise  to  both  men  and 
women.  Pester  Lloyd,  November  23,  published  the 
text  of  the  New  Franchise  Bill: 

«First  peoples'  law  of  the  year  1918,  regulating 
the  franchise  for  the  National  Assembly,  the  munici- 
palities (county  and  town  councils)  and  communes: 

«1.  The  franchise  for  the  National  Assembly 
is  possessed  by  every  man  who  has  completed  his 
twenty-first  year  and  has  been  a  Hungarian  subject 
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for  at  least  six  years.  The  franchise  for  the  National 
Assembly  is  possessed  by  every  woman  who  has  com- 
pleted her  twenty-fourth  year,  has  been  a  Hungarian 
subject  lor  at  least  six  years  and  can  read  and  write 
one  of  the  living  languages  of  the  country. 

2  Any  one  who  at  the  lime  of  the  election 
:  assesses  She  franchise  and  has  completed  his  or 
her  twenty-fourth  year  can  be  elected  a  member  of 
(he  National  Assembly. 

\    Every  person  is  excluded  from  the  fran- 
chise who: 

(a)  Has  been  deprived  of  political  rights. 

(b)  Receives  public  aid. 

(c)  Is  under  guardianship,  is  a  declared 
bankrupt,  or  has  had  his  or  her  minority  ex- 
tended. 

(d)  Is  under  police  supervision  on  account 
of  his  or  her  business  or  occupation. 

«  !.  No  person  who  is  excluded  from  the  fran- 
chise can  be  elected  a  member  of  the  National  As- 
sembly. 

«5.  The  franchise  can  be  exercised  only  by 
those  whose  names  are  on  the  register.  The  fran- 
chise can  be  exercised  only  in  person.  Every  elector 
has  one  vote. 

«6.  The  election  takes  place  by  communes  (in 
electoral  districts)  and  the  voting  is  direct  and  secret. 

«7.  The  municipal  (including  county)  and  com- 
munal franchise  is  possessed  by  every  man  who  has 
completed  his  twenty-first  year,  has  been  a  Hunga- 
rian subject  for  at  least  six  years,  and  has  lived  or 
had  dwelling  for  at  least  half  a  year  in  the  same 
commune. 

«The  municipal  and  communal  franchise  is  pos- 
sessed by  every  woman  who  has  completed  her 
twenty-fourth  year,  has  been  a  Hungarian  subject 
for  at  least  sixyears,  can  read  and  write  one  of  the 
living  languages  of  the  country,  and  has  lived  or  had 
a  dwelling  for  at  least  half  a  year  in  the  same  com- 
m  unc. 

The  provisions  of  paragraphs  2  to  6  and  of  para- 
graph 8  extend  also  to  the  municipal  and  communal 
franchise. 

«8.  The  Peoples'  Government  is  bound  to  issue 
with  all  speed  every  regulation  requisite  for  the 
execution  of  this  law.  These  regulations,  which 
may  be  put  in  force  by  edict,  cannot  alter  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  this  law.» 

(Then  follow  the  signatures  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  Hungarian  Peoples'  Republic.) 

THE  LAND  PROBLEM 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  facing  the 
Korolyi  Government  was  that  of  land  distribution. 
The  solution  of  this  problem  was  placed  in  the  be- 
ginning in  the  hands  of  Buza,  Karolyi's  Minister  of 
Agriculture.  In  the  month  of  November.  Buza  pre- 
sented the  gem  ral  outlines  of  Ids  land  reform  plan 
in  n  discussion  printed  in  Pester  Lloyd,  November 
\U.  lie  declared  that  two  fundamental  principles 
mast  he  observed:  first,  the  people  must  have  a  share 
in  Ihe  hind;  secondly,  production  must  continue  un- 
interrupted, lie  opposed  wholesale  confiscation  of 
land.  lie  said,  «at  first  only  the  big  estates  will  be 
broken  up  and  only  at  a  suitable  lime — the  end  of 
Ihe  agricultural  year;  .  .  .  production  must  be 
continued..!  The  general  plan  of  land  distribution 
laid  down  by  Buza  in  the  beginning  has  been  stead- 
ily followed  and  while  the  actual  distribution  has 
not  yet  been  made,  it  has  been  formally  agreed  to  in 
the  program  of  the  Karolyi  party. 

When  first  it  became  evident  that  the  Revolu- 


tion must  deal  with  the  question  of  land  distribution, 
most  of  the  Conservative  elements  in  Hungary  rec- 
ognized the  futility  of  resistance,  and,  hoping  to 
make  the  process  as  little  detrimental  as  possible 
to  themselves,  attempted  to  aid  in  the  achievement 
of  the  plan.    Thus  Pester  Lloyd,  November  14,  re- 
ported that  the  alliance  of  Hungarian  landlords  sent 
a  deputation  to  Baron  Buza  to  inform  him  that  the 
landlords  had  determined  to  present  substantial 
sections  of  their  holdings  to  the  nation.    And  on  No- 
vember 29  the  Catholic  Episcopate,  also  a  proprie- 
tary class,  announced  its  willingness  to  offer  its  lands 
to  the  nation.    This  early  eagerness  of  members  of 
the  land-holding  class  to  surrender  their  land  seems 
la  have  been  due  to  a  desire  to  prevent  radical  meas- 
ures.   Meantime  the  Left  wing  of  the  Independence 
Partv,  the  Social  Democrats,  and  the  Small  Land- 
holders' Party,  appeared  to  favor  more  radical  meas- 
ures.   The  result  has  been  to  make  the  land  ques- 
tion a  controversial  issue  between  the  Conservatives 
and  the  parties  of  the  Left. 

THE  NATIONALITIES 

Since  the  end  of  the  old  regime,  the  question  of 
settling  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment, the  Czecho-Slovak,  Rumanian  and  Serbian 
States  has  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  new  Government.  The  Hungarians  have 
steadily  maintained  that  Hungary  is  a  national  unit. 
(Pester  Lloyd,  November  28.)  In  opposition  to  this 
attitude,  the  Rumanian  troops  occupied  during  the 
month  of  November  certain  regions  beyond  the 
Transylvanian  Mountains,  including  Szasz-Regen 
and  Hatzgez,  and  supervised  the  post  of  Czikszereda. 
(Pester  Lloyd,  December  1-2.) 

Meantime  the  Rumanian  troops  published  a 
proclamation  setting  forth  their  plans  and  revealing 
their  opposition  to  Hungarian  claims  (Pester  Lloyd, 
November  26) :  «Rumans !  At  the  command  of  His 
Majesty,  King  Ferdinand,  and  at  the  call  of  the  Ru- 
manian National  Council,  our  army  has  crossed  the 
Carnathians  and,  moving  on  Transylvanian  terri- 
tory in  the  spirit  of  fraternalism,  the  Rumanian  army 
comes  to  give  complete  freedom  to  all  in  the  name 
of  sacred,  national  and  human  rights.  Inspired  by 
this  thought,  we  promise  to  every  inhabitant  of  Ru- 
man  territory,  which  extends  to  the  Rivers  Theiss 
and  Danube,"  that  we  shall  give  safety  for  life  and 
property  without  distinction  of  nationality  or  re- 
ligion. 'We  call  on  all  the  inhabitants  to  carry  on 
their  usual  business  under  Rumanian  protection  so 
that  those  who  ordinarily  live  in  the  villages  and 
towns  may  not  be  disturbed.  Every  inhabitant  will 
be  allowed  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  civil  rights; 
yet  we  also  remind  all  that  any  attempt  to  disturb 
order,  any  act  of  violence  or  any  disobedience,  will 
be  severely  punished." 

These  methods  of  the  Rumanians  aroused  among 
the  non-Ruman  population  a  storm  of  protest.  Pes- 
ter Lloyd,  November  27,  announced  that  the  entire 
Hungarian  people  was  incensed  by  the  invasion  oi 
Hungary  by  the  Rumanian  army.  «Hungary  recog- 
nizes her  defeat  by  the  Entente,  and  has  submitted. 
This  new  invasion  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
armistice  and  the  Entente  is  bound  in  honor  to  stop 
this  violation  of  an  agreement  to  which  it  is  a  party. 

Our  Ruman  population  admit  that  annexa- 
tion to  Rumania  would  be  absurd.  They  wish  to 
wait  till  the  Kingdom  has  acquired  the  liberty  that 
they  themselves  enjoy.  Otherwise  they  would  sink 
to  a  lower  political,  cultural  and  economical  level. 
To  annex  Transylvania  to  Rumania  would  be  to  op- 
pose the  teachings  of  history. » 
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On  November  26  the  same  newspaper  charged 
that  the  Rumanian  claims  were  contradictory;  cer- 
tain counties  were  demanded  because  of  Ruman  ma- 
jorities and  the  right  of  self-determination  of  the 
peoples;  at  the  same  time  other  counties  were  de- 
manded for  strategic  reasons,  or  because  the  Rumans 
were  the  original  inhabitants.  Meantime  the  Ruman 
National  Assembly  held  at  Gyulafehervar  (Karls- 
burg)  passed  the  following  resolution:  «A11  Ru- 
mans of  Transylvania,  the  Ranat  and  Hungary,  de- 
clare the  union  of  all  Rumans,  and  of  territories  in- 
habited by  Rumans,  with  Rumania  and  declare  their 
right  to  the  whole  Ranat  between  the  Maras,  the 
Theiss  and  the  Danube. »  (Pester  Lloyd,  De- 
cember 2.) 

The  Pester  Lloyd,  December  21,  quoting  the 
Politakir  Hirado,  says  that  the  Hungarian  Minister 
of  Nationalities,  Jazsi,  had  declared  that  «the  Hun- 
garian Government  has  never  recognized  the  validity 
of  the  decisions  made  at  Gyulafehervar,  but  has  pro- 
tested against  them.  .  .  .  It  is  ready,  however, 
from  humanitarian  motives  to  enter  upon  negotia- 
tions without  prejudice  for  a  settlement  of  differ- 
ences, especially  those  relating  to  food,  traffic  and 
economics.)' 

Again  Pester  Lloyd,  December  23,  speaks  of  , 
great  meeting  at  Kolozsvar  (Klausenburg),  on  De- 
cember 22,  attended  by  Magyars,  Saxons,  and  Social- 
Democrats  of  Transylvania,  to  protest  against  the 
Gyulafehervar  Resolution  by  which  twenty-six  coun- 
ties were  claimed  for  the  Rumans.  Meantime  the 
Rumanians  continued  to  press  their  claims.  Roth 
Hungarians  and  Rumanians  sought  to  impress  the 
Allies  with  the  justice  of  their  positions. 

The  Hungarians  began  to  suspect  that  the  Allies 
would  not  support  them  and  that  the  ultimate  de- 
cision of  boundaries  would  favor  the  Rumanians. 
Thus  the  Pester  Lloyd,  December  25,  reprints  the 
following  extract  from  the  Jogallam:  «It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  Peace  Congress  to  deprive  a  State  which 
has  existed  for  a  thousand  years  of  its  vitality,  to 
take  away  from  it  the  districts  which  contain  coal, 
metals,  timber,  and  petroleum,  to  tear  asunder  dis- 
tricts united  by  rivers  and  to  unite  regions  sepa- 
rated by  mountains,  without  regard  for  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  political  geography.)) 

Expecting  but  little  consideration  from  the  Al- 
lies, the  Hungarians  sought  to  counteract  the  Ruma- 
nian appeals  by  Hungarian  propaganda.  The  Pes- 
ter Lloyd,  December  24,  summarized  an  appeal  writ- 
ten by  five  professors  of  the  University  of  Pressburg, 
entitled  Pro  Hungaria,  which  seeks  to  prove  that  ge- 
ographically and  economically  the  integrity  of  Hun- 
garian territory  is  essential.  By  the  beginning  of 
January  the  distrust  of  the  Allies,  indeed  even  of 
President  Wilson,  was  pronounced  among  Hunga- 
rians. Pester  Lloyd,  December  30,  says:  «We  ex- 
pect a  peace  of  might. » 

Through  the  month  of  January  the  Rumanians 
continued  their  advance  into  Hungarian  territory. 
The  Hungarian  Government  protested,  its  com- 
plaints growing  louder  and  more  violent  in  propor- 
tion to  the  encroachments  of  the  Rumanians. 
Though  hitherto  the  press  had  sought  to  gain  the 
support  of  the  Entente  and  the  United  States  by  flat- 
tering them,  now,  in  a  moment  of  petulance  and  dis- 
appointment, the  press  spent  its  energy  in  furious  de- 
nunciations. (Pester  Lloyd,  December  30-31.)  These 
attacks  were  accentuated  in  violence  when,  in  the 
first  week  of  January,  it  was  announced  that  the  Ru- 
manians would  advance  to  a  line  running  from  Nagy 


Banya  to  Deva  and  that  the  French  would  occupy 
another  strip  nine  miles  in  width.  (Pester  Lloyd, 
January  11.) 

During  the  process  of  this  further  occupation, 
some  fighting  took  place  between  Magyars  and  the 
occupying  Rumanians.  Numerous  atrocities  were 
reported  by  the  Hungarians,  who  charged  the  Ru- 
manians with  excessive  cruelty.  (Pester  Lloyd,  Jan- 
uar}r  31.)  Again  on  February  6,  this  same  paper 
discussed  in  great  detail  the  atrocities  of  the  Ruma- 
nians, the  Czechs  and  Serbs  in  the  occupied  districts, 
and  appealed  to  the  «sense  of  justice  of  the  Entente 
Powers.» 

A  problem  of  equal  difficulty  was  presented  by 
the  claims  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  the  Yugo- 
slavs. (Pester  Lloyd,  November  15.)  As  early  as  the 
beginning  of  November,  when  Karolyi,  in  the  interest 
of  Hungarian  unity,  sent  greetings  to  the  various  na- 
tionalities, it  became  evident  that  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
would  claim  their  right  to  independence.  The 
Czecho-Slovak  National  Council,  responding  to  Kar- 
olyi's  greeting,  said  (Pester  Lloyd,  November  5) : 
«The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Slovak  National 
Council  .  .  .  sincerely  reciprocates  the  greet- 
ings of  the  Hungarian  National  Council.  For  the 
first  time,  the  representatives  of  the  Council  have 
also  adopted  the  new  principle  of  international  law 
declared  by  Wilson  and  recognized  by  the  Foreign 
Office  of  the  Monarchy.  If  the  Hungarian  people 
adopts  as  its  own  the  view  of  the  freedom  of  the  no- 
tions expressed  by  the  Hungarian  National  Council, 
it  will  thereby  create  the  psychological  conditii  1 
for  a  mutual  understanding  between  our  two  v 
tions,  which  is  to  be  worked  out  on  an  interna  t; 
basis.  We  heartily  desire  that  the  Hungarian  na- 
tion may  assume  a  place  in  the  society  of  free  na- 
tions worthy  of  its  cultural  merits  and  of  the  ex 
cellent  qualities  of  its  democracy.  The  free  Czech 
Slovak  nation  wishes  to  live  as  a  neighbor  and  fricn  1 
to  the  Hungarian  nation.)' 

Even  as  early  as  the  first  week  of  November, 
serious  disorders  had  broken  out  in  the  Little  Car- 
pathian region  northeast  of  Pressburg,  due  to  ex- 
citement caused  bv  the  proclamation  of  the  Slovak 
National  Council."  (Pester  Lloyd,  November  5.) 
Shortly  afterwards  Czecho-Slovak  troops  began  their 
definite  occupation  of  Hungarian  country.  Arbeit- 
er  Zeitung,  November  7,  reported  that  Czecho- 
slovak troops  had  entered  Upper  Hungary,  had  dis- 
missed the  officials  and  had  taken  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  occupied  territory.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  Rumanian  claims,  the  Hungarians  maintained  a 
strong  opposition  to  the  Czecho-Slovak  demands. 
Thus  Pester  Lloyd,  November  15,  speaks  of  the  in- 
consistency of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  in  its  an- 
nouncement that  it  would  maintain  inviolate  the 
soil  of  the  Bohemian  lands  consecrated  by  centuries 
of  struggles. 

«But,»  says  Pester  Lloyd,  «at  the  same  time  the 
Czechs  want  to  destroy  the  time-honored  integrity 
of  the  Hungarian  State'    They  claim  a  great  part  of 
Upper  Hungary  by  the  title  of  racial  affinity  with 
Slovaks,  though  this  district  has  been  Hungarian  for 
one  thousand  years  and  has  never  been  Bohemian. 
The  Hungarian  Government  is  particularly  incensed 
at  the  prospect  of  losing  Pressburg.    On  Novembc 
25,  Pester  Lloyd  wrote:    «Only  within  the  Hu 
rian  Peoples'  Republic  can  Pressburg  attain  the  de- 
gree of  economic  development  to  which  it  is  entitled, 
both  as  the  center  of  an  agricultural  district  and  as 
the  second  manufacturing  city  in  the  country..)  On 
November  27  the  Hungarian  Government  made  a 
formal  protest  against  the  Czecho-Slovak  occupation 
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of  Upper  Hungarian  countries.    (Pester  Lloyd,  No- 
vember 22.) 

Despite  these  protests,  the  occupation  continued 
and  the  Entente  issued  a  formal  recognition  of  the 
right  of  the  Czccho-Slovak  army  to  occupy  Slovak 
districts:  «The  Allies  have  recognized  the  Czecho- 
slovak State  and  its  army  as  an  Allied  army.  The 
Czecho-Slovak  State  is  entitled  to  occupy  the  Slovak 
districts  on  the  ground  that,  as  an  Allied  participant 
in  the  war,  it  has  a  share  in  the  carrying  through  ot 
the  armistice,  which  has  provided  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  territory  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy.*)  (Pester  Lloyd,  December  5.)  The  Hun- 
garian Government  was  forced  to  accept  this  de- 
cision, but  not  without  protest:  «The  Government 
of  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic  is  ready  and  al- 
wavs  will  be  ready  to  do  everything  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  obligations  arising  from  the  armistice 
agreement  of  November  13,  1918. 

«Rut,  conscious  of  the  fearful  moral  and  politi- 
cal responsibility  that  it  assumes  by  unconditionally 
fulfilling  the  decrees  of  the  Allied  Command  in  rela- 
tion to  sorely-tried  Hungary,  it  has  the  very  painful 
duty  to  guard  against  statements  that  rest  on  erro- 
neous information,  and  further  to  protest  against 
such  an  interpretation  of  the  armistice  arrangements 
as  is  not  in  complete  agreement  with  the  express  pro- 
visions of  these  arrangements.    .    .  .» 

Feeling  that  they  were  supported  by  the  Allies, 
the  Czechs  continued  their  advance  into  Upper  Hun- 
gary and  on  January  8  Pester  Lloyd  declared  that 
the  Czechs  had  crossed  the  Ipoly,  and  on  January  18 
the  Czechs  announced  that  the  railway  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ipoly  is  the  new  line  of  demarcation. 
(Pester  Lloyd,  January  18.)  The  Hungarians  have 
steadily  maintained  an  attitude  of  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  even  when  Lt.  Col. 
Vyx,  representing  the  Allied  armies,  handed  to  the 
Hungarian  Government  an  order  to  the  effect  that 
the  Peace  Conference  would  settle  the  ultimate 
boundaries,  the  Hungarian  representative  replied 
that  his  Government  could  not  concede  the  right  of 
deciding  the  boundaries  to  the  Peace  Conference. 

YUGO-SLAVS 

The  third  territorial  question  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  new  Hungarian  Republic  is  that  arising 
from  the  claims  of  the  Yugo-Slavs.  The  claims  of 
the  Yugo-Slav  Republic  are  especially  galling  to  the 
Hungarians  because  of  the  loss  of  an  outlet  to  the 
sea.  Thus  Pester  Lloyd,  as  early  as  October  31,  said: 
((Wilson  has  guaranteed  Poland  access  to  the  sea. 
He  cannot  do  less  for  Hungary.))  Although  shortly 
alter  the  armistice,  Hungarians  and  Yugo-Slavs 
seemed  disposed  to  settle  their  differences  by  mu- 
tual agreemen.t»by  the  end  of  November  an  attitude 
of  hostility  was  developing.  (Pester  Lloijd,  Novem- 
ber 20.) 

No  such  charges  of  brutality  were  brought 
against  the  Yugo-Slavs  as  were  brought  against  the 
Piumanians,  but  in  the  occupied  districts  Hunga- 
rian officers  were  not  permitted  to  wear  uniforms, 
and  the  Hungarian  National  Council  was  ordered  to 
dissolve  by  January  8.  (Pester  Lloyd,  December  8.) 
Moreover,  on  January  1  Pester  Lloyd  reported  that 
the  Hungarians  and  Yugo-Slavs  were  anxious  to 
reach  a  working  agreement  and  the  same  paper  says 
on  January  16  that  the  Yugo-Slavs  are  doing  their 
best  to  maintain  order.  Very  great  differences  have 
existed  between  the  Yugo-Slavs  and  the  Rumanians; 
and  in  January  these  differences  became  so  great 


that  the  French  were  forced  to  occupy  the  districts 
of  Temes  and  Torontal.    (Pester  Lloyd,  January  29.) 

THE  INTERNAL  SITUATION 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Hungarian  Revolution  a  National  Council  was 
formed  which  in  turn  appointed  a  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment. While  in  the  beginning  the  Government 
was  merely  the  agent  of  the  National  Council,  on  No- 
vember 1  Pester  Lloyd  announced  that  it  had  been 
agreed  that  the  Government  should  be  «the  sole  exec- 
utive organ  of  the  nation. »  From  the  beginning  the 
great  problem  was  the  settlement  of  differences  be- 
tween the  Conservatives  and  the  Republicans  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Moderates  and  the  Extremists  on 
the  other.  The  Social  Democrats  and  Radicals  in- 
sisted that  Hungary  should  be  a  Republic  while  the 
Conservatives  sought  to  maintaint  the  Monarchy. 
(Reichspost,  November  2.) 

On  November  6  the  Pester  Lloyd  announced  that 
a  New  Republican  Party  under  the  leadership  of 
Nagy,  and  a  newly  appointed  Ministry  of  Education 
had  been  formed.  The  resignation  of  the  King, 
Charles,  removed  an  important  barrier  from  the 
path  of  republican  development,  but  the  political 
differences  still  remained  great.  Pester  Lloyd,  No- 
vember 29,  seems  to  analyze  the  situation  correctly 
in  pointing  out  that  the  Revolution  had  caused  the 
disappearance  of  the  great  political  parties  and  had 
brought  into  the  foreground  the  important  prob- 
lems^demanding  solution  by  the  State. 

The  most  important  new  development  is  Social 
Democracy.  The  bourgeois  parties  which  now 
show  such  unusual  activity  played  but  an  obscure 
role  in  the  old  regime.  Now  that  a  Republic  has 
come  into  existence,  new  political  differences  ap- 
pear. Various  groups,  representing  divergent  inter- 
ests, seek  to  assert  themselves.  The  Pester  Lloyd 
finds  that  among  these  conflicting  interests  the  Re- 
public must  be  the  svnthesizing  force. 

But  despite  the  attempts  to  preserve  harmony  in 
the  Coalition,  the  divergence  of  views  among  the 
parties  forming  the  Coalition  became  so  great  that  a 
government  crisis  became  imminent.  Early  in  De- 
cember the  elements  among  the  Social  Democrats 
began  to  fear  lest  the  original  ideals  of  Socialism 
should  be  lost  sight  of  as  a  result  of  the  tendency  of 
the  Government  to  compromise  with  the  Conserva- 
tives. The  Social  Democratic  Party  announced  the 
following  aims : 

(1)  ^Abolition  of  private  property  as  regards 

the  means  of  production; 

(2)  Equality  of  the  people,  irrespective  of  na- 

tionality, race,  religion  or  sex; 

(3)  Abolition  of  class  rule. 

These  radical  demands  of  large  elements  of  the 
party  seriously  threatened  the  harmony  of  the  Coa- 
lition Even  the  Karolvi  Party  itself  was  threatened 
with  disruption.  Karolvi  himself,  more  progressive 
than  the  bulk  of  his  party,  favored  many  radical 
reforms.    (Pester  Lloyd,  December  13.) 

Meantime  the  extreme  Socialists,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  differences  among  the  Government  mem- 
bers sought  to  push  forward  their  radical  commun- 
istic claims.  This  growing  tendency  served  to  strike 
terror  among  the  bourgeois  elements,  leading  to  a 
concentration  of  bourgeois  forces.  Karolvi  himself, 
whose  role  has  long  been  that  of  peace  maker,  an- 
nounced that  the  time  was  not  rine  for  communism, 
that  social  changes  were  necessary,  but  they  must 
be  made  slowly.  Furthermore,  he  said  the  program 
to  be  adopted  must  be  such  as  to  invite  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  bourgeois  classes.    «  At  the  elections  there 
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must  be  no  strife  of  class,  race  or  religion. »  (Pester 
Lloyd,  December  16). 

Commenting  upon  Karolyi's  speech,  Pester 
Lloyd  of  the  following  day  said:  «Karolyi's  appeal 
for  a  rally  of  the  class-conscious  bourgeoisie  must  be 
heard.  No  one  dreams  of  bringing  the  country  again 
under  a  capitalistic  yoke.  But  capital  must  play  a 
far  more  important  role  in  the  new  Hungary  than  in 
the  old.))  The  appeal  of  Karolyi  seems  to  have  had  an 
excellent  effect.  Even  the  radical  leader  Jaszi 
urged  upon  the  Socialists  the  necessity  of  co-opera- 
tion and  moderation.    {Pester  Lloyd,.  December  20). 

Despite  his  appeal  to  the  bourgeois  elements  for 
co-operation,  Karolyi  continued  to  meet  with  opposi- 
tion from  the  reactionary  right,  and  in  a  speech  be- 
fore a  great  gathering  in  Budapest  he  announced 
himself  as  in  favor  of  a  pacific,  democratic,  radical 
policy,  deeply  permeated  with  social  ideas — a  only 
by  such  a  polic}r  can  I  help  the  country. »  Thus 
Karolyi,  after  seeking  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  to  maintain  harmony  between  Conserva- 
tives and  Radicals,  now  took  a  definite  position  in 
favor  of  thoroughgoing  reform.  His  speech  was 
virtually  a  challenge  to  the  reactionary  members  of 
his  own  party.  Lovasky,  Minister  of  Public  Wor- 
ship and  Education,  resigned  and  other  members, 
opposing  the  radicalism  of  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, threatened  to  leave  the  Ministry. 

Meantime  the  question  of  private  property  was 
threatening  to  bring  about  a  split  in  the  Radical 
Party,  only  compromises  from  day  to  day  preserved 
the  union  of  the  two  elements.  (Pester  Lloyd,  Janu- 
ary 5).  During  the  first  weeks  of  January,  the  con- 
troversies among  conflicting  party-groups  were  such 
that  the  election  for  the  National  Assembly  was  post- 
poned until  February,  the  excuse  being  offered  that 
«  delay  was  necessary  owing  to  the  difficulties  in 
issuing  the  writs. »    (Pester  Lloyd,  January  4). 

The  Government  found  its  position  increasingly 
hazardous,  due  both  to  its  inability  to  hold  the  ex- 
pected election  and  to  the  rapid  spread  of  the  ex- 
treme ideas  of  Socialism.  The  bourgeois  elements 
in  the  Government  demanded  a  proclamation  of 
martial  law,  and  the  formation  of  a  purely  bour- 
geois cabinet.  Pester  Lloyd,  January  7,  comment- 
ing upon  the  internal  situation,  said  that  a  govern- 
ment crisis  was  imminent,  due  to  the  indecision  of 
the  Government,  the  activity  of  the  communists,  and 
the  general  increase  of  disorder  and  violence.  Bol- 
shevism is  not  only  threatening  the  bourgeois  order 
of  society,  but  the  Peoples'  Republic  itself.  «It 
threatens  to  destroy  industry  and  to  reduce  Hungary 
to  famine  and  misery. » 

The  crisis  in  the  Government  reached  its  height 
when  the  Social  Democrats  demanded  that  two  ad- 
ditional seats  in  the  Cabinet  should,  be  given  them. 
The  bourgeois  elements  refused  to  accede  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Social  Democrats.  Finding  an  ad- 
justment impossible,  the  Cabinet  determined  that 
all  its  members  should  resign,  but  elected  Karolyi 
President  of  the  Republic. 

This  solution  was  adopted  so  that  Karolyi,  who 
alone  enjoyed  wide  prestige  with  various  parties, 
might  be  free  to  choose  a  new  Cabinet,  unhindered 
by  political  strife.  The  extraordinary  position  of 
Karolyi,  the  constitutionality  of  which  was  ques- 
tioned, was  somewhat  hazardous.  He  himself  pic- 
hired  the  difficulty  of  his  position.  «Two  tenden- 
cies.»  he  said,  «were  at  war;  the  bourgeois  and  the 
Socialist.  The  bourgeois  did  not  wish  the  new  order 
at  the  price  of  chaos;  some  of  the  Socialists  thought 


there  was  danger  in  their  assuming  control  of  the 
Government.  The  Ministry  had  to  mediate  between 
these  two  extremes;  only  in  this  way  could  the  suc- 
cess of  October  31  be  secured.  From  this  stand- 
point he  would  form  a  new  Ministry.    .    .  .» 

It  was  now  obvious  that  the  Government  must 
be  created  with  the  parties  of  the  Left  dominant. 
Pester  Lloyd,  January  18,  says:  «The  control  of  poli- 
cy is  moving  steadily  to  the  Left.  For  this  the  bour- 
geois elements  have  themselves  to  thank,  because 
they  have  no  organization  to  set  against  the  Social 
Democratic  Party.»  On  January  19  the  new  Minis- 
fry  ^'ns  announced,  showing  a  gain  of  two  seats  by 
the  Social  Democrats. 

Meantime  the  Government  asked  the  Entente  to 
aid  in  holding  the  elections  in  the  occupied  districts. 
When  no  answer  to  this  request  was  received,  it  was 
determined  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  election  of 
the  National  Assembly.  (Pester  Lloyd,  January  16). 
Disturbed  by  the  controversies  of  the  various  na- 
tionalities, by  the  development  of  Bolshevism  and 
by  threats  of  counter-revolution,  the  Government 
felt  that  it  would  indeed  be  hazardous  to  hold  an 
election. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  PARTIES 

Upon  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  Karolyi 
severed  his  connections  with  his  party  and  sought 
to  remain  clear  of  entangling  party  alliances.  This 
act  of  Karoly  was  the  beginning  of  a  split  in  the  In- 
dependence Party  which  was  destined  in  time  to 
cause  the  formation  of  two  Independent  parties,  a 
Right  wing  and  a  Left. 

On  January  26,  Pester  Lloyd  printed  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Independence  Party.  The  internal  poli- 
cy as  announced  in  this  program  was  liberal,  ob- 
viously drawn  up  with  the  intention  of  conciliating 
the  Left.  Pester  Lloyd,  February  13:  «In  internal 
af  fairs  the  party  desires  the  rule  of  the  people  in  the 
form  of  a  Republic.  The  legislature  is  to  be  chosen 
by  universal,  equal  and  secret  franchise  exercised 
by  both  sexes.  The  Government  must  have  the  con- 
fidence in  Parliament  and  be  appointed  or  dis- 
missed by  the  President.  An  arm--  is  essential,  es- 
pecially on  account  of  the  present  demoralization; 
and  the  first  need  is  the  restoration  of  order  and  the 
revival  of  the  habit  of  labor.  Therefore  the  army 
must  be  reorganized  on  Democratic  lines.  The  sol- 
dier must  be  protected  against  porsible  injustice  by 
his  superiors,  but  discipline  must  be  preserved.  .  .  . 

«The  party  believes  in  social  equality  am!  seeks 
to  remove  class  antipathies.  In  industrial  life  there 
is  need  of  great  activity,  which  can  only  be  had  if 
the  individual  can  keep  the  product  of  his  own  labor. 
The  party  stands  for  private  property.  This  does 
not  exclude  the  nationalization  of  some  great  indus- 
tries or  the  right  of  the  laboring  man  to  sh°re  in  th° 
profits  of  business.  The  owners  of  works  thus  tak^n 
over  by  the  State  must  receive  adequate  compensa- 
tion.)) 

The  appearance  of  the  party  program  was  the 
signal  for  the  open  split  in  the  party.  Lovaszy, 
Juhasz,  Nagy,  Batthyany,  objecting  to  the  liberal 
character  of  the  program,  prepared  to  withdraw 
from  the  party.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Independence  Party  declared  that 
party  unity  could  be  maintained  only  if  the  more 
radical  elements  took  the  lead.  (Pester  Lloyd,  Janu- 
ary 22-23.)  A  committee  meeting  was  held.  A  de- 
bate on  the  program  took  place  and  the  more  radi- 
cal element,  supporting  Karolyi  and  the  Govern- 
ment, seceded  to  form  the  National  Independence 
Karolyi  Party.    (Pester  Lloyd,  January  27.) 

Two  Independence  parties  now  existed:  the  old 
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Independence  Partv  under  the  leadership  of  Lovasky 
and  representing  the  conservative  group;  the  Na- 
tional Independence  Party,  led  by  Hock,  represent- 
ing Liberalism.  Meantime  the  Social  Democrats, 
finding  the  Communistic  element  in  the  party  a  det- 
riment to  their  development,  determined  that  the 
latter  must  be  expelled.    (Pester  Lloyd,  January  29.) 

During  the  first  week  of  February,  signs  of  a 
counter-revolutionary  movement  became  apparent 
in  Hungary.  At  a  meeting  of  the  County  Council  of 
Feier  held  at  Szekesfehervar  on  February  3,  Count 
Joseph  Karolvi,  half-brother  to  the  President  and  a 
leading  reactionary,  presented  the  following  motion 
which  was  carried  with  enthusiasm:  «This  meet- 
ing  desires  the  territorial  integrity  of  Hungary,  the 
formation  of  a  patriotic  army,  the  immediate  sum- 
moning of  Parliament.  It  protests  against  the  pres- 
ent uncontrolled  system  of  Government,  considers 
the  laws  issued  a  contempt  of  law,  and  desires  to 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  national  spirit  and 
religion  in  all  schools.  It  protests  against  the  waste 
of  public  money,  and  demands  security  for  the  safe- 
tv  and  freedom  of  person  and  opinion.  It  has  no 
confidence  in  the  Government,  which  has  no  author- 
ity abroad  and  no  energy  at  home.»  (Pester  Lloyd, 
February  4.) 

After  the  appearance  of  the  Fejer  resolution, 
similar  reactionary  movements  took  place  else- 
where in  the  provinces.  Pester  Lloyd,  February 
7-8,  reports  counter-revolutionary  movements  in  the 
counties  of  Heves  and  Arad.  These  movements  ex- 
cited great  opposition  from  the  Republican  elements 
and  from  the  Government,  leading  on  February  9 
to  the  publication  of  the  Peoples  Law  XI  (1919)  for 
the  defence  of  the  Republican  Constitution. 

This  law  is  printed  by  Pester  Lloyd,  February  9: 
«1.  Any  person  committing  an  act  immediately 
aiming  at  a  violent  change  in  the  Republican  form  of 
the  State,  will  be  punished  with  a  term  of  penal 
servitude  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.  A  conspiracy 
of  this  nature  not  followed  by  preparatory  acts  in- 
curs the  penalty  of  penal  servitude  up  to  five  years; 
but  if  it  is  followed  by  such  acts,  up  to  ten  years. 

«2.  The  perpetrators  of  acts  immediately  aim- 
ing at  such  a  change,  if  accompanied  by  rebellion, 
are  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

«3.  Any  person  who  publically  incites  others 
to  commit  the  crime  described  in  Paragraph  1,  or 
attacks  the  Republican  form  of  the  State,  or  organ- 
ises or  joins  an  anti-Republican  movement,  is  liable 
to  penal  servitude  up  to  five  years. 

«  1.  No  person  can  be  punished  who  volun- 
tarily, or  before  the  authorities  discover  the  act, 
withdraws  from  a  conspiracy  and  endeavors  to  per- 
suade his  associates  or  denounces  the  conspiracy  to 
the  authorities. 

«5.  Any  person  who  becomes  cognizant  of  the 
above  mentioned  crimes  while  they  can  still  be  pre- 
vented and  fails  to  inform  the  authorities  is  liable 
to  imprisonment  up  to  five  years. 

«6.  Punishment  for  the  above  mentioned  acts 
involves  dismissal  from  office  and  the  suspension 
from  political  rights. 

«7.  The  criminal  court  of  Budapest  acting  as 
a  jury  court  is  alone  competent  to  deal  with  such 
cascs.» 

The  reorganization  of  political  parties  suc- 
ceeded in  clearing  the  way  for  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution.  The" Karolvi  branch  of  the  Indepen- 
dence Party  purged  itself  of  all  reactionary  ele- 


ments and  was  left  free  to  co-operate  with  the  more 
moderate  branch  of  the  Social  Democrats.  The 
latter;  likewise,  had  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the 
communistic  influence,  the  result  being  that  the  two 
moderate  parties,  under  the  leadership  of  Karolyi 
were  free  to  dominate  the  Government  and  to  push 
forward  a  moderate  revolutionary  program. 

ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

On  February  15  the  Karolyi  Party  issued  a  de- 
tailed manifesto  setting  forth  the  achievements  of 
the  Revolution  and  describing  the  future  program 
of  the  Government.  (Pester  Lloyd,,  February  16.) 
This  manifesto  summarizes  the  achievements  of  the 
Revolution  under  the  following  three  headings: 

(1)  The  overthrow  of  tyranny  and  of  the  rule 

of  the  privileged  classes; 

(2)  The  abolition  of  the  servitude  of  Hungary 

to  a  foreign  power; 

(3)  The  people  have  become  the  legal  source 

of  all  authority. 

New  Form  of  State 
«The  Karolyi  Party  regards  the  Republican 
form  as  final.  We  desire  to  maintain  and  develop 
our  Peoples'  Republic  with  all  our  energy.  We 
have,  however,  reason  to  fear  opposition  to  this  at- 
tempt. Certain  persons  are  systematically  oppos- 
ing the  new  political  order.  For  the  sake  of  the 
great  landed  interests,  they  at  first  favored  the  Re- 
public; when  they  found  they  could  not  make  use 
of  it  for  their  own  aims,  their  reactionary  tendencies 
were  revived  and  they  slandered  and  abused  the 
Republic.)) 

Alliance  of  Parties 
«We  are  determined  to  maintain  the  alliance 
of  parties  which  is  the  sole  defence  of  the  Independ- 
ent Peoples'  Republic.  ...  We  shall  unmask 
the  reactionary  movement  which  attempts  to  mis- 
lead the  nation.  The  altar  of  public  liberty  shall 
not  be  a  sanctuary  for  those  who  attack  the  Repub- 
lic Sacred  as  is  the  liberty  of  speech  and 
thought,  the  life  and  liberty  of  Hungary  are  more 
sacred  still  to  us.» 

Reorganization  of  the  Party 
(.Henceforth  we  shall  have  no  mutually-destruc- 
tive tendencies  in  our  party.  We  have  lost  our 
counts  but  kept  our  Democracy,  and  with  this  we 
have  gained  freedom.  We  desire  to  unite  m  the 
work  of  rebuilding  the  nation  and  all  parties  must 
make  sacrifices.  .  .  -  Let  us  erect  no  new  bar- 
riers between  the  bourgeois  and  the  laboring  classes. 
Bourgeois  society  must  socialize  itself  as  far  as  pos- 
sible and  the  working  class  must  become  more  bour- 
geois in  character.)) 

Relations  with  the  Social-Democrats 

«We  desire  an  honest  understanding  of  labor 
on  political  and  economic  questions.  We  warn  the 
bourgeoisie  not  to  provoke  violence.  .  .  •  ine 
country  can  no  longer  be  ruled  by  minorities  against 
its  own  will.  ...  We  recognize  m  Socialism 
the  unfolding  of  a  new  world  order. » 

Private  Property 

«We  support  the  principle  of  private  property 
though  we  do  not  regard  it  as  sacred  and  unassail- 
able Millions  have  been  driven  to  emigrate  due  to 
the  slavery  resulting  from  the  accumulation  of  large 
estates.  .  .  .  Little  regard  was  paid  to  the  rights 
of  private  property  during  the  war  .  .  We  do 
not  attack  the  principle  of  property  but  we  desire 
a  more  just  distribution.)) 
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Taxation 

((We  ask  for  a  graduated  property  tax  and  a 
war-profits  tax  which  will  exact  adequate  contri- 
butions from  the  rich;  we  wish  also  a  graduation  of 
the  legacy  tax  and  the  abolition  of  the  food  taxes 
which  burden  the  poorer  classes  in  an  unfair  man- 
ner. )> 

Socialistic  Support 

"The  Social  Democrats  have  helped  us  in  the 
fight  against  financial  and  agrarian  communism. 
In  Transylvania  they  organized  a  strike  as  a  protest 
against  Rumanian  atrocities  and  they  are  now  doing 
the  same  in  Upper  Hungary  against  the  Czechs.  .  .  . 
The  Social  Democrats  alone  have  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  ears  of  the  Entente,  which  were  closed 
against  us.  At  Berne  they  demanded  the  territorial 
integrity  of  Hungary  in  the  name  of  humanity.)) 

Territorial  Integrity 

((Territorial  integrity  is  no  mere  catchword  for 
founding  a  new  party,  but  it  is  a  straightforward 
confession  of  national  feeling.  We  have  no  desire 
to  mislead  the  public.  Our  fate  lies  in  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  Being  unable  to  fight  for  territorial 
integrity,  we  rely  on  an  international  agreement.)) 

Wilson  s  Principles 

«We  have  accepted  Wilson's  principles  from 
which  it  follows  that  our  country  cannot  enrich  it- 
self territorially  or  economically  at  the  cost  of 
another.  The  conclusion  of  peace  must  give  quiet 
to  the  whole  human  race.  Only  a  peaceful  Europe 
can  be  stable.)) 

The  Nationalities 

«The  conflicts  of  the  various  nationalities  were 
so  aggravated  by  the  war  that  a  catastrophe  was 
threatened  from  which  we  hope  that  Wilson's  prin- 
ciples will  save  us.  We  believe  that  when  the  in- 
toxication of  victory  has  passed,  mankind  will  re- 
store that  of  which  we  have  been  robbed.)) 

The  Question  of  Unemployment 

«The  existing  unemployment  is  due  not  only 
to  the  lack  of  coal  and  raw  material  but  also  to  the 
loss  of  the  will  to  work.  Men  have  found  it  easier 
to  live  by  plunder  and  theft.  The  exhausted  popu- 
lation is  being  decimated  by  want  and  disease. 
Forty-four  per  cent  of  the  best  workers  have  for 
years  been  torn  from  their  civil  employment  and 
have  led  the  life  of  thieves.  They  can  only  be  dis- 
armed by  receiving  greater  material  benefits  and 
greater  moral  freedom.  The  returning  soldiers 
have  been  gradually  quieted;  they  are  now  waiting 
for  the  distribution  of  land.  If  this  is  denied  them, 
.diarchy  will  follow.)) 

Profiteering 

«The  Peoples'  Government  has  already  begun 
to  deal  with  the  profiteers.)) 

Food 

«The  most  difficult  national  problem  is  that 
of  food.  If  the  producers  lose  the  sense  of  natioual 
solidarity  and  keep  back  supplies  from  the  capital, 
famine  is  inevitable  in  the  spring.  Just  distribution 
will  save  all.» 

ALLIED  PRESS— BRITISH 

The  West  Leyton  Election 

The  defeat  of  the  Coalition  candidate  at  the 
recent  by-election  in  West  Leyton,  within  three 


months  of  the  marked  victory  achieved  by  that  part) 
last  December  at  the  General  Ejection,  has  produced 
a  considerable  amount  of  comment  from  the  British 
press.  The  papers  which  have  supported  the  Coali- 
tion try  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  sudden  change  in 
the  electorate  and  even  suggest  that  the  Coalition 
candidate  himself  is  partly  responsible  for  his  de- 
feat, because  he  was  not  a  proper  candidate  for  this 
constituency.  They  furthermore  emphasize  the 
fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  wide  conclusions 
from  one  incident.  To  the  papers  which  have  been 
hostile  to  the  Coalition,  the  election  is.  of  course,  a 
justification  of  their  opposition. 

The  Parliamentary  Correspondent  of  the  Times, 
March  15,  suggests  that  «too  much  attention  should 
!  not  be  paid  to  the  mere  figures  of  this  election.  With 
I  the  wide  extension  of  the  franchise  and  the  impos- 
[  sibility  of  securing  in  present  circumstances  a  fully 
;  representative  poll,  we  may  expect  large  majorities 
and  considerable  ups  and  downs  fcr  some  time  to 
i  come.)) 

The  Times  of  the  same  date  in  its  editorial,  in 
I  noting  various  explanations  which  are  given  for  the 
defeat,  says  that  the  «real  reason  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Coalition  majority  of  between  5,000  and  6,000 
at  the  General  Election  into  a  minority  of  over  2,000 
now  is  that  the  electors  had  strong  views  and  pre- 
ferred the  Liberal  to  the  Coalition  candidate.  .  .  . 
The  Coalition  candidate  was  one  who  ought  never 
to  have  been  standing  as  the  Government  candidate 
for  the  constituency;  and  if  the  same  perverse  kind 
of  choice  were  always  made,  there  is  not  a  consti- 
tuency in  the  country  which  the  Coalition  would  not 
stand  a  good  chance  of  losing. 

«West  Leyton  is  the  more  Liberal  half  of  the 
old  Liberal  constituency  of  Walthamstow;  and  Mr. 
Mason,  the  Coalition  candidate,  was  what  all  Lib- 
erals would  regard  as  a  bad  Conservative.  No 
coupon  now  can  make  political  grapes  grow  on 
thistles.')  The  constituency  of  West  Leyton  is  largely 
composed  of  «shop  keepers  and  more  prosperous 
artisans  and  clerks.  These  people  have  been  harder 
hit  by  the  war  than  most;  they  tend  to  some  variety 
of  Liberalism,  and  as  they  are  not  industrially  well 
organized,  they  attach  the  more  importance  to  the 
promises  of  reform  made  by  (Bourgeois)  govern- 
ments. The  greater,  therefore,  is  their  disappoint- 
ment at  the  delay  in  producing  the  proposed  re- 
forms.)) 

The  Daily  Telegraph  on  the  same  date  also  con- 
siders that  the  candidate,  although  «one  of  the  most 
popular  members  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
voted  during  the  time  he  represented  Windsor 
against  a  number  of  measures  which  have  proved 
highly  popular  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people.) 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  the  same 
date,  the  election  may  perhaps  teach  the  Coalition 
a  lesson.  «They  invited  a  Liberal  constituency  to 
vote  for  a  candidate  who  was  not  merely  a  Unionist, 
but  a  Unionist  with  such  a  conspicuous  reactionary 
record  that  he  was  ill-fitted  to  take  any  part  in  the 
Coalition  pledged  to  progressive  policies.)) 

The  Daily  Mail,  March  15,  sees  in  the  election 
a  criticism  of  the  Prime  Minister  for  having  created 
a  Tory  Cabinet,  while  the  Daily  Express,  March  15. 
suggests  that  the  constituency  «has  taken  it  upon  it- 
self to  tell  the  Government  that  its  action  in  flout- 
ing the  persistent  demand  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
(no  returns  order)  is  resented.-)  The  Morning  Post 
of  the  same  date  also  sees  in  Mr.  Mason  an  unfortu- 
nate candidate  for  West  Leyton.  The  Manchester 
Guardian,  March  15,  in  commenting  on  the  election, 
says:    «If  the  Government  has  suffered  at  Wesl 
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Leyton  because  of  the  abnormal  cost  of  living,  it  has 
received  rough  justice,  because  its  policy  of  em- 
bargo and  restriction  is  largely  directed  to  keep  up 
prices  against  the  consumer.)) 

The  Daily  News,  March  lf>,  speaks  of  a  letter 
from  the  Liberal  candidate  to  the  Prime  Minister 
.asking  him  why  he  gave  his  official  support  to  a 
candidate  who  has  continuously  opposed  the  re- 
forms for  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  declares  that  he 
stands;  and  why  he  sought  to  keep  out  of  Parliament 
men  who  are  wholeheartedly  in  sympathy  with 
them.»  This  paper  notes  that  the  Prime  Minister 
made  no  reply  to  this  letter.  «The  electors  of  West 
Leyton  have  replied  for  him.)> 

The  Westminster  Gazette,  March  15,  looks  at  the 
election  from  the  Liberal  point  of  view,  calling  it 
><the  beginning  of  an  avalanche.))  It  takes  issue  with 
the  Coalition  papers  which  try  to  explain  the  defeat 


through  the  personality  of  the  candidate.  «To 
throw  blame  on  the  candidate  is  easy.  Mr.  Mason 
was  a  reactionary,  who  has  opposed  in  Parliament 
every  measure  of  political  advancement  and  social 
amelioration  which  has  been  specially  associated 
with  Liberalism  in  the  last  nine  years.  Yet,  we  have 
no  evidence  that  he  differed  in  his  political  views 
from  the  candidate  whom  West  Leyton  trium- 
phantly returned  in  December.  He  was  the  Coali- 
tion choice  as  the  most  desirable  man.  He  went  to 
West  Leyton  with  the  blessing  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
who  wrote  that  his  return  would  strengthen  the 
hands  of  his  Government  in  th^  (difficult  task)  of 
<the  redemption  of  the  promises  made  by  them  at 
the  General  Election  of  measures  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  social  conditions.)  It  will  not  do  in  the  cir- 
cumstances to  blame  the  candidate.  Mr.  Mason  is  no 
more  than  the  victim  of  a  Government  that  has  been 
found  out.» 
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The  Food  Situation 

Although  the  scourge  of  war  has  been  removed 
from  Central  Europe,  a  new  visitation  equally  seri- 
ous seems  about  to  take  its  place, — that  of  starva- 
tion. At  first  the  German  appeals  for  aid  were 
viewed  with  suspicion,  for  Allied  countries  had  long 
been  satiated  with  hypocritical  whinings  from  Ber- 
lin; but  now  the  gravity  of  the  situation  is  generally 
recognized.  The  Council  of  Ten  in  Paris  has  prom- 
ised to  send  food  to  Germany.  At  Spa  on  March  6 
the  German  armistice  delegates  resorted  to  the  des- 
perate expedient  of  breaking  off  relations  with  the 
Allies,  in  order  to  call  attention  to  their  plight.  Fur- 
thermore, a  few  days  later,  at  Weimar,  the  situation 
was  aired  in  great  detail  by  a  series  of  debates  in 
the  National  Assembly.  It  was  agreed  unanimously 
that  the  only  way  to  save  the  Fatherland  was  to  re- 
store industrial  tranquillity  at  home  and  to  import 
large  supplies  of  food  from  abroad. 

THE  SITUATION  AT  SPA 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  as  early  as  March  4, 
presaged  the  difficulties  at  Spa.  « Against  the  Allied 
demand  that  German  merchant  vessels  be  sur- 
rendered immediately,  before  the  financial  treaty 
has  been  signed  or  any  assurance  given  for  the  re- 
victualling  of  our  country,  protest  has  arisen  from 
all  sides.  There  is  a  unanimous  conviction  that 
Germany  cannot  yield  to  every  caprice  of  the  enemy 
armistice  and  peace  conditions;  that  for  her  long 
suffering  people  there  is  a  limit  of  endurance  which 
cannot  be  overstepped.  .  .  .  The  shipping,  food, 
and  finance  questions  must  stand  together;  they  can- 
not be  separated  one  from  another.)) 

An  account  of  the  actual  break  is  found  in  the 
Maimer  Anzeiger,  March  18:  «During  the  armis- 
tice deliberations  on  March  4  and  5  the  German  dele- 
gation, under  instructions  from  Weimar,  held  fast 
to  the  viewpoint  that  the  merchant  fleet  would  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies  only  when  the 
provisioning  of  the  German  people  had  been  guar- 
anteed until  the  next  harvest.  .  .  .  Two  and  one 
half  million  tons  of  foodstuffs  are  necessary  for  this 
purpose.  Under-Secretary  von  Braun  promised  to 
deliver  a  portion  of  the  fleet  as  each  installment  of 
provisions  arrived.  ...  He  told  the  British  rep- 
resentative that  Germany  had  signed  the  armistice 
terms  only  on  the  express  understanding  that  the 
Allies  would  send  her  food;  yet  up  to  date  not  a 
single  ton  had  been  received.    .    .  . 

«Admiral  Hope  replied  that  the  Allies  were 
willing  to  undertake  the  provisioning  of  Germany 
month  by  month,  on  condition  that  the  Supreme 
Economic  Council  assent.  The  first  installment  of 
270,000  tons  was  ready  for  shipment,  and  would  be 
sent  as  soon  as  the  German  Merchant  fleet  had  sur- 
rendered. In  case  satisfactory  financial  agreements 
were  reached,  other  shipments  would  be  considered 
by  the  Economic  Council  in  the  near  future. 

((Under-Secretary  von  Braun  objected  to  these 
conditions.  He  said  that  they  left  too  many  factors 
in  suspense.  The  amount  of  food  to  be  sent,  the 
financial  payment  in  return,  and  the  exact  terms 
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of  the  protocol  were  all  left  undecided.  If  Germany 
accepted  these  conditions,  she  would  be  forced 
to  reduce  her  minimum  rations  to  a  still  lower  de- 
gree, and  that  was  impossible.  Without  a  safer 
guarantee  the  German  Government  could  not  sur- 
render its  whole  merchant  marine,  and  thus  aban- 
don all  possibility  of  feeding  its  people  in  the  future. 

«Here  the  negotiations  reached  a  deadlock. 
Admiral  Hope  declared  that  he  had  no  power  to  go 
further.  The  German  Government  instructed  von 
Braun  to  remain  firm.  Therefore,  negotiations 
were  broken  off,  until  the  delegates  could  confer 
with  their  respective  governments  and  receive  fur- 
ther instructions.  The  German  mission  returned  to 
Weimar,  the  Allied  mission  to  Paris. » 

German  newspapers  did  not  regard  this  incident 
with  any  semblance  of  alarm.  With  invincible 
faith  that  any  German  demand  must  in  the  nature 
of  things  be  just,  they  assumed  that  the  Allies  would 
soon  change  their  viewpoint.  Moreover,  wireless 
messages  from  Paris  insisted  that  the  break  was  not 
serious.  Therefore,  the  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt, 
March  8,  was  ready  to  predict  the  solution  almost  as 
soon  as  the  crisis  had  been  announced:  ((Despatches 
from  American  correspondents  to  their  newspapers 
at  home  predict  that  a  large  part  of  the  German  de- 
mands will  be  granted.  As  an  offset  for  the  pain- 
ful surrender  of  our  fleet,  the  Allies  will  guarantee 
regular  shipments  of  food  to  Germany.  As  means 
of  payment  we  will  furnish  coal,  potash,  nitrate  and 
other  raw  materials.  .  .  .  The  German  nego- 
tiators must  take  care  not  to  let  the  Allies  over-reach 
them,  or  to  let  them  escape  from  their  promises.)) 

All  negotiations  in  Spa,  however,  were  not 
broken  off  on  March  6, — only  those  on  the  food 
question.  Through  the  Allied  Commissions  which 
remained  Marshal  Foch  announced  that  food  pour- 
parlers would  be  taken  up  again  in  Brussels  on 
March  13  (Berliner  Zeitung  am  Mittag,  March  11). 
German  papers  for  that  date  have  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived. 

INTERPELLATIONS  IN  THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY 

On  March  10,  at  Weimar,  the  long  smouldering 
question  broke  forth.  Delegates  from  all  the  parties 
exposed  the  seriousness  of  the  situation: — the  need 
of  economy  within  and  for  foreign  help  from  with- 
out. All  the  interpellations  turned  about  three  ques- 
tions: whether  the  food  reserves  in  Germany  would 
last  until  the  harvest  of  1919;  whether  the  Govern- 
ment was  intending  to  abolish  the  system  of  com- 
pulsory food  control  (confiscation  and  rationing) ; 
and  whether  the  Government  had  taken  any  meas- 
ures to  supply  the  necessary  labor,  machinery,  and 
fertilizers  for  the  year  1920.  The  following  debates 
are  taken  from  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  March  11, 
1919. 

Deputy  Dr.  Peterson  (Democrat):  « My  party 
enters  this  interpellation  on  the  ground  of  internal 
and  external  politics.  The  German  National  As- 
sembly would  not  be  fulfilling  its  duties  if  it  passed 
over  this  subject  in  silence.  The  Government  must 
tell  the  people  with  absolute  truth  and  clarity  ex- 
actly how  the  situation  lies.    On  the  other  hand  we 
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must  arouse  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  popu- 
lation in  order  to  understand  our  explanation.  The 
stoppage  of  work  must  cease,  in  order  that  the  pres- 
ent food  supplies  he  not  squandered  before  the 
next  harvest.  Work  is  necessary,  to  produce  in- 
dustrial products  which  will  serve  as  means  of  pay- 
ment for  imports  from  foreign  lands.  My  appeal 
is  addressed  equally  to  employees,  laborers,  and  the 
gentlemen  who  recently  threatened  us  with  a  strike 
of  landlords.  ( (Hear !  Hear !)  )  On  the  ground  of 
my  long  experience  as  leader  of  the  Hamburg  food 
office,  I  can  judge  things  objectively  from  the  view- 
point of  both  producers  and  consumers.  Confisca- 
tion and  rationing  are  absolute  necessities.  ( (Very 
true!))  Just  as  the  personal  interest  of  mankind 
is  stronger  than  any  law  or  ordinance,  so  the  per- 
sonally interested  man  is  the  best  producer  and  the 
best  mediator,  and  so  bureaucratic  control  impairs 
rather  than  improves  the  system  of  production  and 
distribution.  The  interests  of  the  producer  must 
be  reconciled  with  the  needs  of  the  consumer.  Un- 
der compulsory  food  control  smuggling  flourishes. 
There  is  no  class  of  society  which  does  not  sin  in 
that  respect.  .  .  .  Confiscation  and  rationing 
therefore  must  not  be  extended  to  new  fields,  but 
reduced  as  quickly  as  possible.  Momentarily  the 
meat  ration  per  capita  must  be  lowered,  so  that  cat- 
tle will  be  given  time  to  increase  in  numbers.  The 
milk  supply  for  invalids,  mothers  and  children  must 
be  assured  by  better  organization,  all  the  way  from 
the  dairy  to  the  household.  Compulsory  economy 
brings  us  nearer  and  nearer  to  demoralization.  We 
demand  particularly  the  lifting  of  the  regulations 
on  eggs  and  fish.  The  former  have  become  a  farce 
and  an  absurdity,  and  the  latter  are  thrown  into 
hopeless  confusion  by  the  attempts  to  socialize  the 
fishing  industry.  Our  people  are  starving  before 
our  eyes  on  account  of  the  rage  for  Socialism.  (<  Very 
true!)  from  the  Democrats.)  Furthermore  we  de- 
mand the  abolition  of  war  organization,  the  worst 
feature  of  which  is  that  it  will  not  die.  ( (Very 
true!  )  We  must  be  stern  and  make  no  com- 
promises. (Applause.) 

«In  the  second  place  we  have  brought  about 
this  interpellation  to  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  which  after  four  months  of  armis- 
tice, still  refuses  to  grant  our  rightful  claim  for 
provisions.  If  we  do  not  receive  the  food  we  need, 
it  will  lead  not  to  a  German  but  to  a  European  catas- 
trophe. ( (Very  true!) Moreover,  if  Russian  Bol- 
shevism  sweeps  over  the  whole  continent  of  Europe 
those  Powers  must  bear  the  responsibility  who 
might  have  helped  and  would  not.  (Applause)  In 
another  direction,  Germany  can  be  reconstructed 
only  if  social  sense  and  social  genius  return  once 
more  to  her  people;  and  that  is  possible  only  if  they 
are  satiated  with  food.  Nowhere  do  the  envy  and 
hatred  of  the  penniless  for  the  wealthy  cause  more 
damage  than  in  the  domain  of  provisioning.  And 
yet  this  feeling  is  quite  unjustifiable,  for  as  much 
smuggling  takes  place  among  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  as  among  the  upper  ones.  ((Very  true!) 
from  the  Democrats  and  from  the  Right.  Violent 
contradiction  from  the  Socialists.)  Every  small 
artisan  today  has  connections  with  the  country,  and 
every  servant-maid,  before  taking  a  new  position, 
asks  herself  whether  it  will  bring  her  nearer  to  the 
food-bearing  regions.  ('Very  true!  )  However, 
though  this  envy  and  hatred  is  unfounded,  yet  it  is 
exploited  by  the  Spartacists  to  stir  up  the  masses. 


If  we  do  not  receive  imports  from  abroad,  the  re- 
construction of  Germany  is  impossible;  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  appeal  to  foreign  countries  not  to 
withhold  any  longer  the  supplies  which  they  have 
on  hand.»  (Applause). 

Deputy  Dr.  Sender  (German  National  Party. 
Conservative) :  ((German  agriculture  accomplished 
great  things  during  the  war,  and  would  have  ac- 
complished more  if  it  had  not  been  shackled  at  every 
turn.  The  question  whether  it  alone  is  capable  of 
feeding  our  people  can  be  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative, thanks  to  the  accomplishments  of  our  chem- 
ists. (Contradition  from  the  Left)  At  present  we 
are  in  a  condition  to  heighten  our  production  over 
the  year  1912-13  by  more  than  forty  per  cent. 
(  Hear!  Hearh  from  the  Right)  We  will  have  to 
import  no  more  than  twenty  per  cent.  Naturally, 
however,  in  this  production,  we  cannot  neglect  the 
factor  of  artificial  fertilizers,  especially  nitrate  pro- 
ducts. And,  moreover,  the  necessary  labor  must  be 
procured.  If  improvements  are  not  made  there  we 
stand  before  a  catastrophe  in  the  year  1919-20.  It  is 
only  temporarily  that  we  can  count  on  Polish  la- 
borers. Agriculture  is  now  the  only  means  of  sal- 
vation left  to  us.  Therefore  we  must  put  ourselves 
in  a  position  where  we  will  be  able  to  feed  ourselves. 
We  must  take  care  to  become  independent  of  for- 
eign countries.  The  first  requisites  for  this  are 
order  and  tranquillity.  The  security  of  agriculture 
cannot  be  disturbed  by  Bolshevist  uprisings  or  by  the 
actions  of  the  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Councils. 
Socialism  ought  not  to  begin  with  industries  as  a 
whole  but  with  individual  persons.  We  demand  a 
permanent  commission,  composed  of  experts  with 
practical  experience,  to  control  the  system  of  agri- 
culture. Institutes  and  laboratories  should  be  es- 
tablished. Pressingly  necessary  too  are  the  protec- 
tion of  state  property  and  the  propagation  of  cattle. 
All  factors  involved  in  labor  and  production  should 
be  placed  at  our  disposal.  Compulsory  control  must 
be  lifted.  The  delivery  of  a  specified  amount  of 
products  by  the  farmers  is  desirable,  but  otherwise 
full  liberty  should  be  granted  to  them.  ( (Very  true  !> 
from  the  Right)  True  Christianity  is  the  best  Social- 
ization. Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself.  (Cries 
from  the  Right :  (Practice  what  you  preach  !>  Com- 
motion) Agricultural  industry  can  be  promoted 
only  by  the  system  of  private  property,  and  not  by 
Socialism.))  (Applause  from  the  Right,  contradic- 
tion from  the  Left.) 

Imperial  Food  Minister  Dr.  Schmidt:  «The 
question  before  the  House  as  to  whether  our  food 
supplies  are  sufficient  to  last  until  next  year,  I  must 
answer  in  the  negative.  ( (Hear!  Hear!.^  What  is 
to  be  done  to  cover  the  deficit?  There  are  two  solu- 
tions. For  one  the  rations  might  be  reduced.  But 
that  is  no  longer  possible,  for  they  are  already  so 
low  that  a  further  reduction  would  be  criminal. 
(Signs  of  assent  from  all  sides.)  Therefore  the 
second  and  onlv  practical  solution  is  the  import  of 
supplies  from  abroad.  Among  the  laboring  classes 
and  the  rest  of  the  German  people  the  belief  was 
once  wide-spread  that  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
armistice  our  chivalrous  enemies  would  lift  the  ter- 
rible war  blockade.  That  hope  has  been  badly  shat- 
tered. But  I  do  not  wish  to  raise  new  accusations, 
or  to  create  the  impression  that  the  German  people 
is  standing  before  Allied  doors  like  a  beggar.  ( (Very 
good!^)  Even  in  its  sufferings  and  its  bitter  need 
"our  people  has  a  claim  to  complete  justice.  (Ap- 
plause.) But  unfortunately  hate  and  passion  have 
been  aroused  to  such  a  point  that  the  voice  of  reason 
can  no  longer  be  heard,  and  this  appeal  to  mankind 
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will  probably  echo  like  the  voice  of  the  preacher  in 
the  wilderness.  Everything  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  economic  war  will  be  continued  after  the  war. 
((Hear!  Hear!  >)  The  British  black  lists  have  re- 
cently been  enlarged  by  the  names  of  the  Dutch 
firms  which  carried  on  commerce  with  German 
houses.  ((Hear!  Hear!))  Norway  has  enormous 
stocks  of  fish  at  her  disposal,  but  cannot  export 
them  to  Germany.  ((Hear!  Hear!))  Millions  of 
marks  worth  of  fish  are  rotting  because  the  order 
forbidding  exports  to  Germany  is  strictly  enforced 
by  the  Allies.  ( (Hear!  Hear!>  )  The  same  thing  is 
true  for  Hungary.  During  the  last  negotiations  with 
the  Allies  at  Spa  matters  came  to  a  break,  because 
our  enemies  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  whole 
German  merchant  fleet,  including  vessels  to  be 
launched  from  German  docks  during  the,  next  six 
months,  without  giving  any  assurance  for  the  pro- 
visioning of  the  German  people.  We  refused  this 
unjust  demand,  and  await  the  further  development 
of  affairs.  Therefore  the  question  whether  we  can 
cover  the  deficit  in  supplies  remains  in  suspense. 
Hard  as  it  may  be  for  me,  I  agree  fully  with  the  view- 
point of  our  representatives  at  Spa.    (<<Very  true!>  ) 

«ln  spite  of  all  this  our  food  situation  would 
not  have  been  so  bad  if  our  facilities  with  neutral 
and  enemy  lands  had  not  been  obstructed  by  sense- 
less strikes  and  political  disturbances.  ((Hear! 
Hear!  >)  We  would  have  been  able  to  grant  many 
alleviations  to  our  people  and  would  have  been  able 
to  import  food  supplies  in  no  small  measure,~rice 
oil,  milk,  meat  and  southern  fruits, — if  we  had  had 
the  necessary  compensations  to  offer  in  the  shape 
of  coal,  potash  and  iron.  ( (Hear!  Hear!'  )  But  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  this  coal,  potash  and  iron,  the 
food  was  snatched  away  before  our  very  noses. 
(Lively  cries  of  (Hear!  Hear!)  Commotion.  Cries  of 
(That's  the  fault  of  the  Independents) )  Our  traffic 
system  lies  in  disorder.  The  coal  production  rests 
on  a  tottering  basis.  Foreign  countries  do  not  want 
our  depreciated  currency,  they  want  our  raw  pro- 
ducts. It  is  for  this  reason  that  political  agitations 
strike  us  so  hard.  In  vain  I  ask  myself  the  ques- 
tion: Do  workmen  not  see  that  every  new  strike 
causes  us  more  difficulties,  and  that  they  themselves 
are  the  first  ones  to  suffer?  (Cries  of  agreement.) 
After  every  strike  workmen  come  to  me  and  demand 
larger  supplies  of  food,  although  they  themselves 
have  struck  from  my  hand  the  coal,  potash  and  iron 
which  serve  as  means  of  payment.  ( >Hear!  Hear!) 
Commotion.)  The  distribution  of  the  food  supplies 
now  on  hand  is  coming  more  and  more  into  ques- 
tion. ( <Hear!  Hear!)  )  Bailroad  connections  have 
been  repeatedly  interrupted,  in  a  criminal  way,  by 
strikes.  If  such  a  situation  continues  I  do  not  know 
how  the  feeding  of  the  large  cities  can  be  assured. 
((Hear!  Hear!))  I  say  to  everyone  that  I  can  as- 
sume no  further  responsibility  for  feeding  urban 
populations,  if  they  on  their  side  do  not  return  to 
wisdom  and  reason.  (Continuous  commotion  and 
repeated  cries  of  (Hear!  Hear!)  )  Soon  we  will  not 
have  enough  milk  left  to  supply  the  cities.  What 
kind  of  a  political  fight  is  this  with  innocent  chil- 
dren in  the  front  line?  ((Very  true!>)  Will  our 
workingmen  not  pluck  up  courage  at  last  to  free 
themselves  from  their  despots?  Still  further  anxiety 
is  caused  us  by  the  provisioning  of  the  occupied  ter- 
ritory on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine.  Food  trans- 
ports are  repeatedly  plundered  en-route.  People  are 
astonished  at  the  amount  of  sugar  lost  in  smuggling. 
Indeed,  in  December,  1918,  4,500  hundred-weight 


were  stolen  in  transport.    ((Hear!  Hear!)}  Every 
I  strike  in  the  future  means  the  destruction  of  what 
little  is  left  of  our  system  of  domestic  economy. 

(  For  a  generation  I  have  been  active  in  the  la- 
bor movement,  and  have  longed  for  the  time  when 
I  might  he  in  a  position  to  show  my  creative  ability. 
But  now  to  my  sorrow  I  see  that  the  labor  movement 
is  under  the  evil  influence  of  leaders  who  formerly 
were  excluded  from  the  councils  of  the  labor  unions, 
leaders  who  do  not  know  how  to  construct  but  only 
to  destroy.  ((Very  true!  )  That  is  a  sin  against  the 
people.  These  leaders  must  -about  face)  if  they 
do  not  wish  to  be  considered  criminals.  (Cries  of : 
;  (The)'  are  that.)  )  With  our  miserable  system  of 
provisioning  the  continuation  of  the  war  was  impos- 
sible. The  only  hope  remaining  was  that  after  the 
end  of  hostilities  means  of  import  would  be  opened 
to  us.  Smuggling  can  be  effectively  combatted  only 
if  rations  are  raised  to  such  a  point  that  all  interest 
in  illicit  trade  is  lost.  This  remedy,  unfortunately, 
I  cannot  grant. 

«I  cannot  renounce  compulsory  control  of  do- 
mestic economy.    My  hope  that  the  Councils  of 

j  Peasants  and  Farmers  would  once  more  enable  us 
to  procure  provisions  in  an  orderly  way,  has  been 

I  dashed  to  the  ground.  A  few  such  councils  have  ful- 
filled their  duty,  but  by  far  the  larger  number  have 
sought  to  deliver  the  smallest  possible  amount  within 
the  limits  of  propriety.    Every  strike  of  city  work- 

I  men  is  now  a  crime  against  the  nation;  but  it  is  no 
less  so  for  farmers  to  say:  (We  can  strike  too.) 
That  is  due  to  the  influence  of  Spartacism  in  the 
country.  It  is  responsible  for  what  will  follow  after. 
(Great  disorder  in  the  House,  Deputy  Roesic':e  calls: 
(Where  is  the  coal  supply?  >)  Can  you  tell  us  Hc'T 
Roesieke.  why  you  incited  the  peasants  to  refuse  the 

;  delivery  of  food  stuffs  if  the  svstem  of  compu^>>r 
control  was  not  abolished?    That  is  not  the  duty  of 

I  a  peasant  union,  it  vitally  affects  the  whole  people. 
(Contradictions  from  Deputy  Roesieke.)    Do  you 

|  wish  to  sharpen  the  tension  between  city  and  coun- 

|  try? 

«It  will  be  impossible  to  keep  up  the  cattle  herds 
i  to  supply  the  present  meat  ration.    I  must  cut  down 
J  consumption  to  the  level  where  it  stood  before  the 
j  present  increase.    It  is  the  senseless  (black)  slaught- 
ers which  have  led  us  to  this  measure.    Even  the  re- 
duced ration  cannot  be  assured  in  every  case,  but 
as  a  substitute  therefor  we  can  offer  a  certain 
!  amount  of  green  vegetables,  which  have  the  same 
food  value.    According  to  the  evidence  of  medical 
experts  there  has  been  an  excess  of  70,000  deaths  in 
the  cities  in  war  time  over  the  normal  figure  in 
peace  times.    Nourishment  was  very  bad  and  could 
I  not  be  made  up  for  to  the  majority  of  the  population 
by  smuggling.  Foreign  journalists  who  have  studied 
j  our  food  situation  write  that  it  is  not  as  bad  as  it 
seems.    And  indeed  in  first-class  hotels  one  can  "still 
obtain  about  the  same  menu  as  in  normal  times.  It 
is  the  enormity  of  prices  that  makes  the  difference. 
They  are  so  high  that  even  the  increased  scale  of 
wages  does  not  make  up  the  balance  for  the  work- 
i  ing  men     Many,  many  people  are  thrown  back  upon 
rations  for  subsistence.    Our  gentlemen  journalists 
ought  to  make  a  tour  of  the  large  cities  to  see  what 
the  workmen  cook  and  eat.    Their  superficial  ob- 
servation is  no  standard  for  the  real  condition  of  our 
people.    Hunger  is  unfortunately  more  severe  than 
they  imagine.    Compulsory  control  was  born  from 
the  force  of  such  circumstances;  it  is  no  economic 
system  for  the  future.    .    .    .    Yet  with  the  present 
lack  of  food  materials  its  control  cannot  be  abol- 
ished. 
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((Measures  for  the  lifting  of  restrictions  on  early 
vegetables  and  fruit  have  already  been  prepared. 
Imports  of  these  products  will  be  declared  free. 
Dried  and  canned  vegetables,  sauerkraut,  etc.,  are 
also  under  consideration.  I  have  been  persuaded 
to  try  an  experiment  in  the  distribution  of  green 
vegetables— that  is,  to  confiscate  one  part  and  to 
icave  the  rest  to  the  free  run  of  trade.  Over  a  cer- 
tain quantity  barley  and  oats  might  be  sold  on  the 
open  market,  and  perhaps  also  hay  and  straw.  Pos- 
sibly too,  the  restrictions  on  eggs  can  be  lifted,  at 
least  in  part,  as  soon  as  the  supplies  for  hospitals 
have  been  assured.  Finally  a  similar  change  may 
be  made  in  the  sugar  control.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  must  refuse  emphatically  to  lift  the  restrictions  on 
bread  products,  and  on  our  meagre  supplies  of  meat. 
Likewise,  I  cannot  abolish  the  compulsory  control 
over  milk  and  potatoes.  A  certain  amount  of  the 
former  must  be  kept  in  stock  under  all  circum- 
stances, as  a  reserve. 

«I  am  certain  in  my  own  mind  that  the  etiect  ot 
free  trade  will  be  an  excessive  rise  in  price  for  cer- 
tain articles,  that  is,  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing large  amounts  of  imports.  Just  what  will  hap- 
pen in  detail  is  still  doubtful.  I  have  determined 
to  try  an  experiment  within  certain  limits.  But  1 
wish" to  emphasize  now  that  if  the  aimless  specula- 
tion and  unscrupulous  hoarding  of  war  times  con- 
tinue as  before,  I  will  return  to  the  system  of  maxi- 
mum prices,  and  will  take  care  that  it  is  enforced 
with  all  severity.  My  reason  for  making  the  ex- 
periment is  that  a  certain  amount  of  compromise  is 
necessary  when  the  whole  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment, including  that  of  the  food  office,  is  called  into 
question. 

((Touching  another  point  it  is  natural  that  the 
lack  of  labor  which  hinders  increased  production 
should  be  a  great  source  of  anxiety  to  the  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  share  the  opinion  of  Deputy  Sem- 
ler  that  it  will  be  possible  to  raise  our  production  to 
a  point  where  it  will  satisfy  our  own  needs.  Here- 
after as  before  we  will  be  thrown  back  upon  imports. 
Nevertheless,  we  will  certainly  do  everything  possi- 
able  to  heighten  production,  if  it  be  only  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  it  will  give  us  the  means  to  pay  for 
imports. 

«I  see  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem  m  the 
creation  of  small  peasant  landholdings,  to  which 
the  possibility  will  be  offered  through  co-operative 
organizations  of  using  all  modern  technical  improve- 
ments, especially  machinery.  .  .  .  It  is  asked 
what  measures  the  Government  has  taken  to  procure 
a  sufficient  supply  of  labor.  I  answer  that  every- 
thing has  been  done  to  induce  city  workmen  skilled 
in  agriculture  to  return  to  the  land.  All  discriminat- 
ing'laws  against  agricultural  laborers  have  been  re- 
moved. A  new  land  law  is  in  preparation,  as  well 
as  a  reform  of  rural  wages.  There  is  today  no  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  city  workmen  who  wish  to  take 
up  an  agricultural  profession.    ( (Very  true!)  from 


the  Right.)  I  beg  our  peasants,  however,  not  to  look 
upon  these  city  recruits  with  too  much  suspicion.  All 
of  them  are  not  Spartacists,  and  even  if  they  were, 
a  good  reception  in  the  country  might  change  their 
opinions.  (Laughter.)  There  are  many  people  in 
the  cities  who  are  not  ignorant  of  the  art  of  farm- 
ing. I  for  one  lament  the  fact  that  our  young  men 
are  not  looking  enough  towards  the  country.  Fur- 
ther, in  the  question  of  fertilizer  everything  has  been 
done  by  the  Government  to  heighten  production. 
Unfortunately  the  fourteen-day  strikes  in  the  nitrate 
works  have  worked  much  damage  to  our  plans. 
(<  Hear!  Hear!  >)  Deputy  Semler  says:  (Fertil- 
izer must  be  found.)  This  is  easier  said  than  done. 
I  confess  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  crack  the  nut 
completely.  Before  all  I  need  the  co-operation  of 
the  workingmen. 

«To  sum  up,  I  come  to  the  discomforting  con- 
clusion that  our  food  system  does  not  rest  on  a  very 
solid  basis.  Only  a  tranquil  economic  development 
at  home  and  a  sense  of  human  understanding  from 
our  enemies  will  pull  us  through  the  crisis.))  (Ap- 
plause from  the  Left.) 

Deputy  Wurni  (Independent  Socialist) :  ((To- 
day more  than  ever,  in  all  fields  of  political  econonvy, 
do  we  need  a  compulsory  system  of  rationing.  To 
lift  the  restrictions  would  be  to  legalize  smuggling. 
Statistics  show  a  terrifying  increase  in  mortality. 
(Cries  of  (It's  your  fault,  the  fault  of  your  strikes!) ) 
The  Government  has  been  urged  since  the  middle  of 
January  to  incorporate  the  Workingmen's  Councils 
in  the  Constitution,  a  demand  which  it  has  only  now 
consented  to  grant.  If  it  had  come  to  this  decision 
earlier,  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  last  few  weeks 
would  have  been  avoided.  (Protests  from  the  Ma- 
jority Socialists.)  Yet  the  Government  persisted  in 
refusing  the  demands.  The  fact  that  workmen  of 
all  parties  joined  in  these  strikes  shows  how  non- 
political  they  were.  (Lively  protests  and  cries  of 
(They  were  forced  to  take  part.) )  Social  questions 
cannot  be  solved  by  violence.  Without  the  strikes 
we  could  not  have  tided  over  until  the  next  harvest. 

((Workmen  of  all  lands  must  now  stand  together 
to  prevent  the  German  people  from  suffering  for 
the  crimes  of  its  rulers.  Without  help  from  abroad 
we  cannot  recover  ourselves.  Australia  and  America 
had  a  record  wheat  harvest  in  1918,  and  for  1919  they 
will  have  a  still  larger  one.  America  has  great  in- 
terests in  placing  her  superfluous  wheat  on  the 
world  market.  It  would  simply  be  eaten  up  by  mice 
if  kept  in  storehouses.  Moreover,  the  exaggerated 
armistice  conditions  of  the  Entente  run  counter  to 
the  special  interests  of  America. 

«We  must  make  ourselves  independent  of  for- 
eign countries.  For  that  we  need  a  complete  re- 
form of  our  agricultural  system.  Peasants  must 
no  longer  be  menials  but  free  laborers.  Agricul- 
ture must  be  socialized  immediately.  But  the  first 
task  of  all  must  be  to  appeal  to  the  working  classes 
all  over  the  world  to  save  the  German  people  from 
starvation.))    (Applause  from  the  Independents.) 
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ENEMY  PRESS— GERMAN 


The  German  Peace  Delegation 


On  March  12  the  German  Government  an- 
nounced the  choice  of  the  delegation  which  is  to  at- 
tend the  Peace  Conference.  This  delegation,  led  by 
Brockdorff-Rantzau,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
has  for  its  other  members  two  ministers,  Dr.  David 
and  Dr.  Giesbert,  an  international  lawyer,  Pro- 
fessor Schueeking,  a  Social-Democratic  writer,  i 
Adolph  Mueller,  and  an  industrial  leader,  Max  \ 
Warburg. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  March  13,  makes  the 
following  comment  on  this  delegation:    ((The  men  j 
chosen  yesterday  by  the  Government  as  official  rep- 
resentatives of  Germany  to  the  Peace  Conference  j 
assume  a  very  heavy  responsibility.    The  conclu- 
sion of  peace  will  seal  the  fate  of  the  German  people  I 
for  centuries  to  come.    It  cannot  be  expected  of 
our  representatives  that  they  will  be  able  to  rectify  j 
the  unfortunate  results  of  a  lost  war.    Furthermore,  | 
it  is  still  not  known  whether  the  Entente  will  permit  j 
negotiations  in  the  true  sense  of  this  word.    Much  [ 
will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  our  delegates  j 
approach  their  task.    For  that  reason  the  choice  of 
the  personnel  of  this  delegation  was  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

«The  Government  was  necessarily  forced  to 
take  into  consideration  whether  or  not  the  men 
chosen  represent  the  new  Germany,  and  they  were 
forced  to  avoid  names  which  were  too  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  old  regime  or  which  were  too  ac- 
tively related  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  war.  Finally 
it  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  choice  of  men  who  are 
unsympathetic  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  German 
politics.  Our  representatives  must  present  the  case 
of  Germany  with  dignity  and  firmness  and  they 
must  be  entrusted  with  full  authority  for  the  nego- 
tiations concerning  special  questions.  The  course 
of  the  armistice  negotiations  has  served  to  demon- 
strate how  easily  erroneous  advice  can  place  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  wrong  track. 

«The  men  now  called  to  this  delegation  seem  to 
be  in  many  respects  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  task. 
The  leader  is  our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau.  He  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  school  himself  thoroughly  in  diplomatic 
affairs.  His  speech  before  the  National  Assembly 
shows  that  he  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  complex 
peace  problems  and  that  he  has  adopted  a  method 
thoroughly  safe  in  carrying  out  his  plan.  In  the 
two  Cabinet  members,  David  and  Giesbert  he  has 
colleagues  who  can  look  back  upon  important 
careers.  David,  coming  from  the  family  of  a 
Protestant  minister,  has  long  been  known  for  his 
practical  sense,  particularly  in  matters  of  foreign 
relations.  Giesbert  began  his  career  as  a  laboring 
man,  through  his  activities  in  various  Catholic  in- 
dustrial organizations,  he  has  long  been  known  as 
an  earnest  and  competent  man. 

(.Especially  happy  is  the  choice  of  Professor 
Schueeking,  not  onlv  because  he  is  peculiarly  fitted 
for  his  task  by  virtue  of  his  being  an  international 
lawyer,  but  because  for  many  years  he  has  been  well 


known  as  an  advocate  of  international  law  in  the 
modern  sense  of  that  word.  His  entire  published 
works  give  expression  to  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
political  knowledge.  The  Social-Democratic  writer, 
Adolph  Mueller,  is  widely  known  as  a  clever  man. 
The  financial  and  economic  questions  are  left  to  the 
handling  of  the  Hamburg  industrial  leader,  Max 
Warburg.  Upon  his  shoulders  rests  a  particularly 
heavy  responsibility.  Warburg  has  always  dis- 
played in  his  public  activities  a  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  our  economic  life  and  he 
possesses  a  long  experience  which  fits  him  for  his 
task. 

(dt  is  not  contemplated  that  the  delegation  will 
be  given  unlimited  authority,  which  will  leave  it 
entirely  free  for  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  great 
fundamental  questions  of  special  significance — such 
as  the  settlement  of  boundaries,  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  right  of  self-determination,  the  settle- 
ment of  indemnities,  the  creation  of  new  economic 
relations — can  be  settled  only  in  relation  with  the 
Government.  On  its  side  the  Government  must 
work  in  co-operation  with  the  National  Assembly, 
in  order  that  the  delegation  may  have  at  all  times  the 
assurance  that  the  people  at  home  are  supporting 
them.  The  members  of  the  delegation  must  under- 
stand that  German  future  is  largely  in  their  hands. » 


NEUTRAL    PRESS— SWISS 

Switzerland  and  the  League  of  Nations 
Now  that  there  are  prospects  that  peace  will 
soon  be  signed  and  that  a  scheme  for  a  League  of 
Nations  is  about  to  be  adopted,  the  Swiss  are  begin- 
ning to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  question 
of  joining  the  League.  All  of  the  discussion  in  the 
press  is  from  the  standpoint  of  how  the  League  will 
affect  Switzerland's  avowed  intention  of  preserving 
her  perpetual  neutrality  (See  Press  Review,  Febru- 
arv  23). 

The  leading  German-Swiss  papers  point  out  that 
the  League,  as  at  present  outlined,  does  not  prevent 
war,  does  not  recognize  the  neutrality  of  any  nation, 
and  places  equal  obligations  upon  all  members. 
Through  an  alleged  fear  that  Switzerland  would  thus 
become  involved  in  international  complications,  they 
are  inclined  to  advocate  that  she  stay  out  of  the 
League,  but  at  the  same  time  they  fear  that  the 
League  will  be  so  powerful  that  she  may  be  forced  to 
join  it  against  her  will.  Some  of  the  more  pro- 
nounced pro- Ally  papers  on  the  other  hand  see 
Switzerland's  only  salvation  in  joining  the  League, 
the  Constitution  of  which  will  be  modified,  they 
point  out,  before  it  is  definitely  adopted.  Switzer- 
land, therefore,  finds  herself  confronted  with  a  na- 
tional dilemma  which  she  will  have  to  solve  within 
the  near  future. 

(New  Zuercher  Zeitung,  March  16) :  ((Switzer- 
land will  soon  have  to  decide  the  question  whether 
or  not  she  will  enter  the  League  of  Nations.  This 
decision  will  be  of  historical  importance.  For  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time  this  acceptance  or  refusal  will 
to  a  great  extent  influence  both  the  external  and  in- 
ternal policy  of  our  country,  so  that  it  may  well  be 
called  a  vital  question. 
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NEUTRAL  PRESS— SWISS  Continued 

«The  idea  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  in  no  na- 
tion anchored  quite  so  deeply  as  in  the  Swiss  nation, 
which,  as  has  often  been  said,  itself  constitutes  a 
League  of  Nations  in  miniature.  .  .  .  Among 
us,  if  anywhere,  there  is  no  misunderstanding  of  the 
loftiness  of  President  Wilson's  motives  for  establish- 
ing a  League  of  Nations.  In  Switzerland,  too,  we 
are  not  blind  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
realization  of  this  idea.  Judged  from  this  stand- 
point there  is  in  the  League  of  Nations  scheme  of  the 
Allies  a  meritorious  attempt  at  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  President  Wilson's  ideas.  But  that  does  not 
absolve  us  from  the  duty  of  seriously  considering 
whether  the  scheme  is  exactly  what  may  be  de- 
manded in  the  common  interest  of  all  and  whether 
it  can  guarantee  Switzerland  an  equitable  position 
if  she  accepts  it. 

«The  scheme  of  the  Allies  has  one  point  in  par- 
ticular which  does  not  come  up  to  the  expectations 
of  the  friends  of  a  real  League  of  Nations:  it  does 
not  abolish  war.  To  be  sure  it  establishes  certain 
stipulations  and  provides  for  certain  lapses  of  time. 
But  even  with  these  stipulations  the  Constitution  of 
the  League  of  Nations  still  justifies  war.  That  is  not 
only  a  direct  danger,  but  it  also  means  indirectly  a 
great  difficulty  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  dis- 
armament.   .    .  . 

((Another  important  problem  which  from  the 
Swiss  standpoint  is  not  satisfactorily  solved  in  the 
Allies'  outline,  is  the  group  of  states  which  will  be 
considered  for  membership.  The  League  will  at 
first  consist  of  only  those  states  who  are  signatories 
to  the  convention.  According  to  the  provisions  of 
this  convention,  the  Entente  states  will  be  the  decid- 
ing factors  in  determining  the  admission  of  other 
states.  .  .  .  From  the  standpoint  of  her  own  in- 
terests, Switzerland  will  have  to  say  on  this  point 
that  a  League  of  Nations  to  which  certain  of  her 
neighboring  states  do  not  belong  constitutes  for  her 
a  very  unhappy  solution. 

((Before  the  war  no  country  like  Switzerland 
had  to  place  such  great  value  upon  the  maintenance 
of  a  real  balance  among  the  European  states,  be- 
cause through  her  neutrality  she  is  equally  oriented 
and  equally  interested  on  all  sides.  Now  that  the 
principle  of  the  balance  of  power  is  obliged  to  make 
way  for  the  higher  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations,  she, 
inasmuch  as  she  is  situated  on  the  main  arteries  of 
international  intercourse,  will  have  to  bring  all  of 
her  pressure  to  bear  in  order  that  all  of  her  neigh- 
bors be  taken  into  the  League.  .  .  .  Owing"  to 
its  central  position,  our  country  has  suffered  more 
than  any  other  neutral  from  its  neighbors'  wars.  It 
a  League  of  Nations  takes  in  one  neighboring  state 
and  excludes  another,  Switzerland,  in  consequence 
of  the  antagonistic  policies  of  the  surrounding  states, 
would  experience  to  a  certain  degree  the  perpetua- 
tion of  tlie  state  of  war.  Her  position  in  world  poli- 
tics would  be  extremely  difficult. 

('There  is  one  more  point  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions which  is  very  significant  in  connection  with  our 
position  :  the  question  of  neutrality.  The  Paris  con- 
vention recognizes  no  neutrals  among  its  members. 
It  demands  of  each  one  a  participation  in  economic 
and  military  repressive  measures  against  lawbreak- 
ing  members.  The  surrender  of  a  neutrality  which 
has  become  hallowed  through  traditions  many  cen- 
turies old,  which  is  rooted  deep  in  our  life,  which 
has  been  definitive  in  our  labors  in  the  service  of 
humanity,  would  mean  for  us  a  self-abnegation 


which  would  be  indeed  difficult  for  us  all.  The  im- 
portant reasons  in  favor  of  the  guarantee  of  a  mili- 
tary neutrality  at  least  are  so  spendidly  set  forth 
in  a  memorandum  of  the  Federal  Council  (See  Press 
Review,  February  23,  1919),  that  we  can  not  believe 
that  the  Powers  will  find  it  possible  to  neglect  this 
conclusive  evidence.  It  should  be  clear  to  the  world 
that  we  can  best  fulfil  our  obligations  towards  it  if 
we  preserve  our  neutrality. 

((We  have  called  attention  to  the  above  points  in 
order  to  stimulate  discussion  of  the  question  whether 
or  not  Switzerland  is  to  enter  the  League  of  Nations. 
In  addition,  consideration  should  of  course  be  taken 
of  the  position  which  Switzerland  might  occupy  out- 
side the  League.  It  should  be  ascertained  whether 
the  disadvantages  in  belonging  to  the  League  as  it  is 
at  present  outlined  might  not  be  the  same  if  Switz- 
erland did  not  enter  it,  and  whether  there  would  not 
be  certain  dangers  in  such  a  procedure.  Thus  the 
decision  which  faces  us  is  as  serious  as  it  is  difficult. 
In  the  careful  consideration  of  the  problem  there  can 
be  only  one  standpoint,  that  of  the  national  interest. 
Switzerland  would  be  reluctant  not  to  join  a  union 
which  will  fulfil  her  cherished  desire  for  interna- 
tional peace,  and  it  would  be  tragic  for  us  to  have  to 
stand  aside  when  we  would  gladly  co-operate.  Un- 
fortunately the  Paris  Covenant  in  its  present  form 
does  not  seem  to  allow  us  the  hope  of  such  a  joyful 
co-operation.)) 

(Neue  Zuercher  Zeitung,  March  15) :  «Up  to 
the  present  time,  the  strong  nations  have  known  how 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  But  a  vital  interest  re- 
mains a  vital  interest  whether  it  concerns  a  great  na- 
tion or  a  small  nation.  Therefore  in  a  real  League  of 
Nations,  Switzerland  should  on  principle  have  just 
as  much  right  for  the  consideration  of  her  vital  in- 
terests as  France,  for  example — all  the  more  because 
in  concreto  these  interests  involve  a  question  which 
is  at  the  very  center  of  the  problem  of  the  League  of 
Nations:  the  question  of  co-operation  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  rules  of  the  League  of  Nations  either 
against  members  or  against  outside  states.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution  of  the  League,  the  Executive 
Council  has  the  right  ((immediately  to  break  off  all 
commercial  and  financial  relations))  (Article  16) ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  right  would  have  to 
be  actually  applied  against  every  state  (member  or 
non-member),  if  it  is  to  be  effective  in  all  cases. 

((The  Great  Powers  of  the  Entente  at  present 
constitute  the  majority  in  the  Executive  Council  and 
the  committee  appointed  by  it  controls  the  assembly 
of  delegates.  This  is  the  same  system  of  government 
which  England  uses  in  the  Crown  Colonies  and 
India :  the  right  of  the  people  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
legislature  is  counter-balanced  by  the  (official  ma- 
jority,) so  that  de  facto  the  Great  Powers  alone  make 
the  definite  decision  .  .  .  after  giving  a  hearing 
to  an  assembly  which  dares  not  oppose  its  wall.    .  . 

«The  bare  fact  stands  out,  therefore,  that  the 
final  decision  as  to  the  nature  of  the  international 
economic  relations  of  Switzerland,  insofar  as  they 
concern  the  League  of  Nations, — whether  Switzer- 
land belongs  to  the  League  or  not — is  in  the  hands 
of  the  five  Great  Powers  of  the  Entente.  They  de- 
cide on  the  administrative  measures  of  the  League, 
they  also  control  the  means  of  enforcing  them.  .  . 
These  powers  are  in  the  hands  not  of  a  single  state 
but  of  a  group  of  states  whose  interests  are  opposed 
to  those  of  the  outside  states;  it  is  at  bottom  the 
same  system  that  existed  in  the  German  Empire  un- 
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NEUTRAL  PRESS—  SWISS  Continued 

der  Bismarck's  Constitution:  it  is  the  principle  of 
hegemony,  not  that  of  the  federated  state.    .    .  . 

«If  this  system  of  hegemony  is  retained  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations,  then  Switzer- 
land's perpetual  neutrality  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  To 
offer  Switzerland  palliatives  and  to  try  to  treat  her 
neutrality  as  sui  generis,  would  be  practically  worth- 
less; because  these  palliatives  would  have  to  be  re- 
nounced at  the  decisive  moment,  insofar  as  the  eco- 
nomic sanctions  of  the  League  should  not  be  in  ac- 
cord with  them.    .    .  . 

«As  the  Constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations 
now  stands,  it  would  be  of  no  great  practical  value 
to  try  to  assure  the  perpetual  economic  and  military 
neutrality  of  Switzerland  by  making  special  excep- 
tions in  her  favor.  The  principle  underlying  the 
scheme  of  the  Entente  does  not  permit  of  such  a  spe- 
cial exception.  At  the  decisive  moment  Switzerland 
would  not  be  spared  an  unhappy  disillusionment. 
The  possibility  of  taking  into  consideration  the  pe- 
culiar position  of  Switzerland  is,  insofar  as  she  is 
to  become  some  sort  of  an  organ  of  enforcement,  to 
accord  her  the  same  right  of  decision  as  is  accorded 
to  Great  Britain,  for  example,  who  has  reserved  the 
use  of  her  own  fleet  for  the  purposes  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  .  .  .  The  fact,  too,  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  an  enforcement  of  economic  con- 
ditions against  Germany,  in  which  Switzerland 
would  have  to  share  (for  only  this  case  is  conceiva- 
ble with  the  present  structure  of  the  League),  could  ; 
very  easily  undergo  a  military  transformation.    .  . 

« A  special  exemption  clause  in  favor  of  Switzer- 
land would,  according  to  the  proposed  Constitution 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  be  an  entirely  inadequate 
solution.)) 

(Der  Bund,  March  16) :  « Whatever  reproaches 
may  be  hurled  at  Switzerland,  her  neutrality  can- 
not be  considered  a  fault,  for  it  was  an  international  1 
obligation.  And  as  far  as  the  so-called  moral  neu- 
trality is  concerned,  especially  the  failure  to  make 
an  official  protest  against  the  violation  of  Belgian 
neutrality,  we  may  once  more  call  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  mighty  America  acted.))  This  ar- 
ticle then  goes  on  to  justify  Switzerland's  attitude  by 
quoting  ex-President  Roosevelt  as  saying  (Outlook, 
September  23,  1914)  that  it  would  be  useless  for 
America  to  protest  officially  in  the  case  of  Belgium 
if  she  could  not  back  up  her  words.  A  long  passage 
from  President  Wilson's  speech,  of  August  18,  1914, 
on  strict  neutrality  is  also  cited.  «We  may  once 
more  point  out  that  if  the  leading  statesman  of  the 
foremost  power  of  a  hemisphere  officially  expressed 
this  conception  of  the  obligation  of  neutrality,  he 
and  all  those  with  him  in  the  work  of  making  peace 
can  find  in  the  attitude  of  Switzerland  during  the 
war  no  ground  for  excluding  our  country  from  the 
deliberations.)) 

(La  Suisse,  violently  pro-French,  March  10) : 
((German  Switzerland  has  given  a  rather  cold  re- 
ception to  the  project  of  the  Paris  Conference:  (We 
are  not  going  to  sacrifice  our  neutrality,)  say  several 
papers,  (in  order  to  join  this  League!)  It  is  dan- 
gerous to  place  the  question  on  such  a  footing.  The 
problem  would  be  greatly  simplified  if  we  could  re- 
ply that  it  is  not  necessary  for  Switzerland  to  aban- 
don her  neutrality  to  become  a  member  of  the  Paris 
Convention.  But  to  justify  this  exceptional  treat- 
ment, it  appears  to  be  necessary  that  our  country 
become  the  seat  of  the  institutions  provided  for  in 
that  Convention. 

((Furthermore,  we  should  have  great  difficulty 


in  obtaining  recognition  of  our  neutrality  if  we  re- 
mained out  of  the  League.  And,  by  a  process  of  ap- 
parently paradoxical  reasoning,  partnership  in  this 
League,  which  seems  to  have  found  it  necessary  to 
compromise  our  neutrality,  will  perhaps  become  the 
only  means  of  safe-guarding  this  neutrality.)) 

Le  Democrate,  ardently  pro-Ally,  March  17, 1919, 
criticizes  particularly  the  German-Swiss  papers 
quoted  above  for  their  opposition  to  joining  the 
League.  It  points  out  that  w  hile  certain  of  the  argu- 
ments employed  are  at  present  valid,  they  will  be 
met  by  certain  modifications  which  will  be  made  in 
the  charter  of  the  League  before  it  is  finally  adopted. 
«We  should  now  realize  that  all  of  the  concessions 
which  the  Allies  will  make  in  our  favor  bind  us 
morally  to  enter  the  League.  .  .  .  The  majority 
of  the  Swiss  people  believe  that  far  from  abstaining 
we  should  on  the  contrary  manifest  more  interest  in 
favor  of  the  League.  Since  the  first  constitution  of 
the  League  is  necessarily  an  imperfect  starting-point, 
the  neutrals  would  do  well  to  enter  this  quasi-uni- 
versal federation  with  the  intention  of  bringing  it 
gradually  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection. 

«Another  argument  advanced  against  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  League  consists  in  pointing  out  the 
precarious  nature  of  our  future  international  posi- 
tion even  under  the  cloak  of  our  neutrality.  The 
Allies  are  taking  such  effective  military  precautions 
along  the  Rhine  that  if  Germany  tries  to  get  re- 
venge (the  only  war  of  which  we  see  a  possibility), 
she  will  first  of  all  attack  Switzerland.  This  argu- 
ment may  be  turned  upon  its  authors.  For  if  Ger- 
many does  seek  to  retaliate,  she  will  invade  Switzer- 
land in  any  case— whether  we  are  neutrals,  or 
whether  or  not  we  belong  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
.  .  .  .  We  see  safety  only  in  membership  in  a 
League  of  Nations  provided  with  an  international 
army  with  the  leaders  of  which  we  would  conclude 
preventative  military  conventions.    .    .  . 

«The  essential  thing  is  that  Switzerland  clearly 
manifest  its  wish  not  to  be  isolated  from  the  world 
which  to-day  represents  civilization.)) 

neutral  press — dutch 

The  Dutch  Fleet  and  the  League  of  Nations 

Considerable  anxiety  is  felt  in  Holland  over  the 
development  of  the  plan  for  a  League  of  Nations 

i  especially  as  regards  its  effect  on  small  Powers,  the 
role  that" they  will  play  in  it,  and  the  benefits  which 

;  will  accrue  to  them  therefrom.  De  Nieuwe  Courant 
quotes  the  opinion  on  this  subject  of  the  Nieuws  von 

,  den  Dag: 

uLet  it  be  understood  at  once  that  the  question 
j  of  how  the  League  of  Nations  is  going  to  develop  is 
of  vital  importance  for  small  States  like  the  Nether- 
lands. Most  people  are  not  yet  able  to  understand  to 
what  degree  the  international  balance  of  power  has 
changed  so  that  the  strength  and  permanence  of  the 
individual  means  little,  and  absolute  government,  as 
regards  small  states,  means  nothing  at  all.  If  small 
I  states  wish  to  protect  themselves  against  oppression, 
they  can  do  so  only  by  seeking  aid  in  a  well  organ- 
ized league  of  nations.  Consequently  we  are  not 
delivered  up  powerless,  to  a  political  combination 
of  great  powers. 

((Moreover  it  is  probable  that  the  seeds  which 
Wilson  has  scattered  may  develop.  What  is  no^ 
called  a  League  of  Nations  is  still  hardly  anything 
but  an  internal  association  of  temporarily  powerful 
nations,  a  universal  association  of  all  civilized  na- 
tions mav  grow  out  of  it.    But  that  will  not  come 
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about  without  bitter  strife.  The  Wilsons  and  Greys 
should  defend  their  ideals  against  the  politicians  of 
the  old  school  who  cannot  provide  anything  better 
for  humanity,  and  they  should  also  defend  them- 
selves against  the  selfishness  and  the  pompousness 
of  chauvinism.  In  this  they  need  the  support  of  all 
right-minded  people  and  first  of  all  of  the  people  of 
those  nations  which  have  remained  neutral. » 

The  address  of  the  directorate  of  the  Royal 
Netherlands  Fleet  Association  «to  the  Dutch  people » 
considers  the  League  of  Nations  from  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent angle,  particularly  as  regards  Holland's  sea 
power.  A  number  of  the  Dutch  papers,  and  es- 
pecially the  Algemeen  Handelsblad  for  March  6, 
prints  this  address  as  follows: 

«Now  that  plans  for  the  formation  of  a  League 
of  Nations  have  taken  on  greater  proportions  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  people  should  be 
considering  extensive  disarmament  or  at  least  a 
large  scale  reduction  in  the  number  of  ships  in  the 
various  navies. 

((According  to  the  latest  discussions  in  the  Sec- 
ond Chamber  for  the  enlarging  of  the  navy,  these 
plans  for  a  general  or  partial  disarmament  have 
found  a  reception  there  and  motions  were  intro- 
duced to  the  effect  that  our  navy  should  be  aban- 
doned or  at  least  reduced.  Our  administration  in- 
tends to  register  a  most  earnest  protest  against  such 
motions  and  in  general  against  all  expressions  which 
contain  such  a  purpose. 

uWe  would  be  neglecting  our  duty  if  we  did  not 
let  our  voice  be  heard  in  the  assertion  that  a  strong 
fleet  is  a  life  necessity  for  the  Netherlands  and  we 
should  do  our  utmost  to  impress  this  idea  on  every 
citizen.  The  League  of  Nations  should  be  accom- 
plished in  such  a  way  as  to  receive  the  approbation 
of  all  Powers,  great  and  small.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  us  to  raise  the  question  whether  or  not  a 
League  of  Nations  will  form  a  permanent  obstacle 
to  all  aggressive  purposes.  Whether  this  question 
is  answered  in  the  negative  or  in  the  affirmative,  a 
fleet  is  and  remains  an  urgent  necessity  for  us. 

'•For  those  who  have  not  previously  formed  il- 
lusive ideas  about  a  League  of  Nations  our  claim  re- 
quires little  explanation.  Such  people  ought  not  to 
have  any  misplaced  optimism  about  the  construction 
of  great  fleets  in  other  lands;  they  should  choose 
certainty  before  uncertainty.  Rut  above  all,  to  those 
who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  expectations  con- 
cerning a  League  of  Nations  will  be  realized  and 
that  it  will  be  able  to  hinder  every  future  unjust  deed 
we  reply  even  in  that  case  we  are  in  need  of  a  power- 
ful fleet. 

cOur  country,  just  as  every  other  member  of 
the  League  of  Nations  will  be  called  upon  to  help 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  League's  protective  power 
according  to  the  measure  of  its  strength.  The  defi- 
nition of  the  measure  of  aid  of  each  one  shall  be 
m  ule  dependent  upon  the  importance  that  each 
member  has  in  Hie  association.  In  the  first  place 
that  importance  will  be  considered  by  the  worth 
which  all  of  us  in  Europe  attach  to  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Netherlands.  But  in  the  second  place  that 
importance  will  certainly  be  measured  according 
to  the  worth  which  the  world  attributes  to  our  ex- 
tended territories,  rich  in  desired  possessions  in 
three  parts  of  the  globe. 

«Is  this  then  the  time  for  us  to  think  of  abandon- 
ing our  fleet?  Fellow  citizens,  that  can  not  and  may 
not  be  your  decision.  Once  our  sea  power  made  us 
great;  up  to  this  time  it  has  been  our  protection  and 


we  cannot  do  without  it.  In  making  ourselves  de- 
fenceless we  would  misinterpret  our  calling  and 
importance  in  the  world. 

((Therefore  we  should  remain  in  a  position  to 
defend  ourselves,  correct  blunders  and  repair  our 
weaknesses.  Then  we  still  know  how  to  comport 
ourselves  and  may  develop  freely,  able  to  answer  to 
ourselves  and  to  posterity.)) 

ALLIED  PRESS — BELGIAN 

The  Port  of  Antwerp  and  France 
Antwerp  shipping  circles  are  much  alarmed  at 
the  retention  by  France  of  the  system  of  bonded 
warehouse  surtaxes,  and  especially  at  the  extension 
of  the  system  to  Alsace-Lorraine.  They  protest  that 
it  will  be  disastrous  to  Belgian  commerce.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Antwerp  Metropole  (Catholic),  March  13, 
the  surtax  which  France  levies  on  all  goods  which 
are  not  imported  directly  from  the  country  of  their 

j  origin,  has  prevented  the  Port  of  Antwerp  from  mak- 
ing its  advantages  felt  in  France.  This  tax  may  be 
as  high  as  two  francs  forty  per  hundred  kilograms. 
It  is  considered  «a  relic  of  the  old  Mercantile  epoch 
which  in  no  way  responds  either  to  modern  re- 
quirements or  to  French  interests.    It  is  one  of  those 

!  causes  which  has  prevented  the  development  of  the 

j  commercial  relations  between  Belgium  and  France.)) 
First  among  the  principal  demands  formulated 
by  the  Antwerp  Chamber  of  Commerce,  figures  the 
abolition  by  France  of  this  surtax.   The  Metropole 
further  remarks :   «If  the  extension  of  this  system  of 

S  surtax  to  Alsace-Lorraine  has  not  already  been  ef- 
fected we  must  expect  it  at  any  moment  unless  our 
Government  succeeds,  by  timely  and  energetic  ac- 
tion, in  convincing  the  French  Government  of  the 
necessity  for  reconsideration  of  its  protectionist 
policy.)) 

The  President  of  the  Belgian  Maritime  League 
is  quoted  as  follows :    « If  the  present  policy  is  main- 
i  tained  it  may,  in  a  verv  short  time,  entail  our  decline 
j  and  total  ruin.    .    .    '.    The  entire  traffic  of  Alsace- 
I  Lorraine,  which  included  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  minerals,  and  which  formed  one  of  the 
principal  resources  of  the  Port  of  Antwerp,  is  in  dan- 
i  ger  of  being  lost  in  the  future,  and  unless  the  surtax 
j  is  abolished  our  Hinterland  will  be  reduced  to 
nothing.)) 

The  Etoile  Beige  (Liberal),  March  12,  writes: 
.(Goods  consigned  to  France,  if  they  have  the  misfor- 

I  tune  of  passing  through  Antwerp  are  penalized  with 
the  surtax  in  order  to  teach  the  importers  to  use 
French  instead  of  Belgian  or  other  foreign  ports. 
This  measure  is  inspired  by  a  protectionist  pohev 
whose  maintenance  by  our  neighbors  and  Allies  will 
largely  depend  upon  the  prevalent  economic  condi- 
tions. If  this  measure  is  maintained,  one  of  the  con- 
sequences to  us  of  the  restitution  of  Alsace-Lorraine 

|  to  France  will  be  that  all  merchandise  for  these 
regions  which  was  imported  through  Antwerp,  will 
in  the  future  be  subject  to  this  surtax  of  which  it 
was  previously  exempt.  If  we  have  to  renounce 
this  important  traffic,  Belgium  would,  as  regards 
the  future  of  her  great  port,  have  made  a  bad  deal 
in  contributing  her  share  to  the  redemption  of  the 
provinces  annexed  in  1871.  We  venture  to  hope 
that  the  adjustment  of  the  present  fiscal  legislation 

j  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  an  intention  of  our  friends 
and  Allies  to  maintain  against  our  port  a  measure 
which  in  realitv  is  a  weapon  of  economic  warfare.)) 
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Feeding  Germany 

Following  the  resumption  at  Brussels  of  the  ne- 
gotiations abruptly  broken  off  at  Spa,  came  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  agreement  to  feed  Germany.  This 
possibility  had  long  been  an  admitted  probability, 
and  Mr.  Lansing's  recent  speech  at  the  inter-Allied 
Banquet  gave  rise  to  comment  indicative  of  the  sub- 
sequent division  of  opinion.  The  obvious  truth  that 
a  starving  Germany  is  a  danger  and  that  a  Germany 
without  raw  materials  and  world  markets  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  make  extensive  reparations, 
seems  finally  to  have  dawned  on  most  of  the  Paris 
papers. 

According  to  the  communique  (Figaro,  March 
15),  the  negotiations  resumed  at  Brussels  were  con- 
ducted for  the  Allies  by  a  commission  under  the  Brit- 
ish Admiral  Wemyss  and  a  German  commission 
headed  by  von  Braun,  German  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  Food  Supply.  Admiral  Wemyss  ((having 
obtained  as  a  preliminary  the  formal  admission  from 
the  Germans  that  they  undertook  to  execute  imme- 
diately the  provisions  of  the  armistice  of  January  16, 
1919,  which  stipulated  that  the  German  merchant 
fleet  was  to  be  placed  under  the  flag  of  the  Allies,  an- 
nounced to  the  German  delegates  that  .  .  .  Ger- 
many was  authorized  to  import  monthly  300,000  tons 
of  breadstuff s  and  70,000  tons  of  fats  and  other  prod- 
ucts per  month.»  It  was  also  provided  that  the  first 
300,000  tons  be  turned  over  in  20  days. 

The  necessary  financial  understandings  were  ar- 
rived at  and  «take  account  of  the  necessity  to  re- 
spect as  fully  as  possible  the  German  resources  which 
are  the  only  gauge  of  the  Allies  for  reparation  and 
restitution,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  respect  the  pri- 
mary interest  which  the  Allies  have  in  the  immediate 
resumption  of  work  in  Germany  and  the  avoidance 
of  unemployment  and  Bolshevism.))  Coal  was  in- 
cluded in  the  stipulated  deliveries  to  be  made  by 
Germany.  A  refusal  was  returned  to  the  German 
demand  for  an  increased  allotment  of  food  and  es- 
pecially for  condensed  milk,  despite  allegations  of 
high  infant  mortality. 

The  obviously  different  approach  of  the  Journal 
des  Debats  and  the  Temps  to  the  question  of  German 
food  supply  is  indicative  of  a  line  of  cleavage  even 
among  those  who  admit  the  practical  necessity  of 
feeding  Germany  but  disagree  as  to  the  actual  sig- 
nificance of  the  present  internal  situation  of  Ger- 
many. There  is  besides  these  the  section  of  public 
opinion  represented  by  such  papers  as  the  Echo  de 
Paris  and  the  Democratic  Nouvelle  which  proceed 
apparently  on  the  assumption  that  Germany  must 
be  made  to  understand  that  she  has  not  exacted  a 
pound  of  flesh  due  her  as  a  recognized  right  but 
rather  is  receiving  a  donation  granted  by  the  Allies 
as  a  simple  measure  of  expediency.  According  to 
the  view  of  the  Echo  de  Paris,  France  has  blundered, 
and  by  losing  her  initiative  has  lost  what  would  have 
been  assured  her  had  her  normal  interests  been  safe- 
guarded. Upon  the  whole,  the  absence  of  vigorously 
hostile  comment  may  apparently  be  taken  as  indica- 
tive of  a  tacit  acceptance  of  the  necessity  of  feeding 
Germany. 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  March  13,  unqualifiedly 
endorsed  Mr.  Lansing's  view  that  while  Germany  de- 
served neither  indulgence  nor  pity,  the  triumph  of 
anarchy  in  Germany  would  produce  a  general  dis- 
order in  which  France  would  risk  losing  the  fruits  of 
victory.  «It  is  desirable  that  Germany  escape  an- 
archy, and  that  we  aid  her  to  get  out  of  it.    To  this 


end  it  is  expedient  to  get  for  Germany  the  food  nec- 
essary for  her  existence  and  the  raw  materials  in- 
dispensable to  the  operation  of  her  factories.))  This 
has  all  along  been  the  position  of  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  as  it  takes  pains  to  point  out,  at  the  same  time 
insisting  that  the  impelling  motive  is  not  pity  for  the 
German  people  but  rather  the  fact  that  the  victors 
would  be  the  chief  sufferers  if  it  were  not  done. 

((Insist  on  reparations  as  much  as  you  please  but 
at  least  supply  the  German  people  with  the  raw  ma- 
terials for  their  industries  and  permit  them  commer- 
cial opportunities  and  a  chance  to  sell  their  prod- 
ucts in  foreign  markets.  .  .  If  the  present  chaos 
be  prolonged,  if  the  political  power  becomes  in- 
creasingly feeble,  we  shall  soon  find  no  responsible 
government  with  which  we  can  make  peace. »  The 
longer  the  settlement  is  delayed,  the  more  difficult 
is  the  solution.  Great  mistakes  have  been  made; 
time  has  been  wasted,  as  everybody  knows.  ((Our 
only  means  of  crowning  our  victory  and  of  obtain- 
ing due  reparations  is  to  make  the  Germans  work 
for  us  until  payment  is  completed.  This  will  also  be 
the  best  method  of  destroying  German  militarism. 
When  month  after  month  and  year  after  year  the 
Germans  cast  up  the  accounts  of  the  war,  (their  na- 
tional industry,)  they  will  begin  to  renounce  the 
Prussian  dogmas  and  will  resign  themselves  to  the 
arts  of  peace.» 

On  the  other  hand  the  Temps,  March  13,  refuses 
to  follow  without  reserve  either  Mr.  Lansing's  diag- 
nosis or  that  of  the  Debats,  although  admitting  that 
((it  may  be  correct.  The  true  cause  of  the  trouble » 
is  not  lack  of  food,  which  so  far  has  played  only  an 
accessory  role,  and  is  rather  a  "bugaboo  for  the  fu- 
ture than  a  present  cause  of  trouble. »  Lack  of  raw 
materials  is  a  cause  of  local  difficulty  only.  Vol- 
untary strikes  are  due  not  to  a  lack  of  materials  but 
«to  something  rotten  in  Denmark.))  Undoubtedly 
the  raw  materials  and  food  must  be  supplied,  that 
the  Allies  may  get  the  indemnity  due  them,  but  the 
principles  of  reparations  must  be  wisely  applied. 

((Material  remedies,  however-,  are  not  enough,  as 
German^'  is  afflicted  by  a  moral  crisis  which  neither 
food  nor  bales  of  cotton  will  remove. »    Until  Octo- 
ber, 1918,  Germany  cherished  the  idea  of  her  in- 
vincibility and  as  a  corollary  the  theory  that  might 
|  makes  right,  and  she  came  to  believe  that  she  had  a 
right  to  all  she  could  get.    When  this  article  of  faith, 
which  was  one  of  the  fundamental  bases  of  her  so- 
j  cicty,  came  suddenly  face  to  face  with  a  sharp  change 
!  of  fortune  in  humiliating  surrender  without  prece- 
dent, and  when  debt  stared  Germany  in  the  face, 
the  structure  dissolved  into  incoherence.  Viewing 
this  situation,  the  Temps  closes  with  a  dismal  wail: 
»in  the  presence  of  such  a  dilemma  as  Germany  now 
presents,  what  is  France  to  do?» 

The  mild  royalism  of  the  Gaulois,  March  12. 
takes  care  to  agree  specifically  with  the  Temps  as 
to  the  cause  of  Germany's  ills  but  makes  the  conces- 
sion that  «it  is  a  humane  duty  to  feed  Germany, 
though  not  beyond  what  French  resources  justify.)) 
It  remained  for  the  Echo  de  Paris,  March  19,  to  in- 
dulge in  a  jeremiad  entitled  «We  were  wrong  to 
(negotiate)  with  Germany.))  The  text  of  this  la- 
ment was  that  from  the  general  view-point  of  our 
coalition  and  of  our  national  interests,  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  German  food  supply  presents 
numerous  defects. 

Specifically,  these  defects  are:  (1)  The  Allies 
appeared  in  the  role  of  negotiators,  «a  bad  attitude 
to  take  towards  an  enemy  who  has  not  yet  been  bent 
to  all  our  demands  and  "with  whom  we  shall  again 
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have  to  use  language  of  command,  which  becomes 
the  victor.-  The  imperative  tone  of  Article  VIII  in 
the  armistice  of  February  16  has  succeeded  a  sort 
of  contract  of  which  «the  psychological  value  is  not 
lost  upon  the  Germans.))  (2)  The  financial  arrange- 
ments are  disadvantageous  to  France,  because  part 
of  the  security  on  the  common  debt  cfiie  the  victims 
in  this  war  has  been  turned  over  to  the  purveyors  of 
food,  with  the  stipulation  that  part  of  the  charges 
For  food  may  be  neutralized  by  turning  over  certain 
raw  materials.  (3)  France  made  a  serious  blunder 
in  not  requiring  the  surrender  of  the  German  mer- 
chant marine  on  November  11.  This  point  was  in- 
sisted on  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce  but  not  by 
other  individuals  As  a  result  «our  Allies  by  impos- 
ing the  principle  of  provisioning  Germany  took  the 
initiative  in  defining  the  policy  toward  Germany 
adopted  by  the  coalition,  an  initiative  which  would 
normally  have  been  predominantly  our  own.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  we  played  the  game  of  ad- 
journment, dear  to  the  feeble  and  undecided.  Thus 
more  and  more  we  became  mere  hangers-on  in  this 
enterprise. » 

The  positive  solution  of  the  financial  question 
would  have  been  in  a  «request,  for  instance  on 
America,  that  the  necessary  credits  be  set  down  on 
the  ever  open  page  of  financial  aid  to  the  Allies.  But 
we  were  content  with  simple  opposition  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  whereas  in  February  it  was  a  matter  of 
Germany's  paying  for  270,000  tons,  in  March  it  was 
370,000  tons  monthly  for  six  months.  Is  this  utter 
lack  of  a  financial  policy  going  to  put  us  in  a  weak 
position  regarding  the  indemnity?)) 

M.  Andre  Cheradame,  a  French  publicist  who 
has  for  some  time  been  in  America  and  has  contribu- 
ted to  such  well  known  American  periodicals  as  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  writing  in  the  Democratie  Nou- 
velle,  March  20,  to  which  he  is  now  a  regular  con- 
tributor, expresses  a  view  quite  characteristic  of  his 
extreme  Germanophobia.  «We  have  just  commit- 
ted  the  huge  error  of  feeding  Germany  before  she 
had  restored  the  profits  of  her  thievery  and  had  been 


disarmed.))  The  assurance  that  Germany  is  dying 
of  hunger  is  not  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  the 
English  Bishop  George  Frodesham,  who,  after  a  per- 
sonal investigation  in  Germany  informs  the  Times 
that  he  never  saw  a  single  extreme  case  of  famine 
in  any  class  of  the  population. 

In  the  face  of  these  opinions,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  statement  of  the  Petite  Republique,  March 
17,  a  paper  of  a  very  long  liberal  tradition,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  «the  extensive  and  minute  inquiry  of  the 
American  delegates  brought  the  formal  conclusion 
that  is  confirmed  by  all  the  special  information  com- 
ing from  Germany — that  Germany  left  to  herself 
would  have  been  reduced  to  famine  by  the  month  of 
May.  .  .  .  Hunger  is  a  bad  counsellor,  and  in 
the  case  of  mobs  of  vanquished  people  bad  counsel- 
lors are  rapidly  followed.  .  .  .  We  have  no  in- 
terest in  re-erecting  a  great  German  state,  but  on  the 
other  hand  we  should  be  very  glad  to  see  several 
well-organized  German  states.  If  in  Bavaria  and  in 
the  old  Duchy  of  Baden  or  elsewhere,  a  distribution 
of  food  may  serve  as  a  guarantee  of  order  and  calm, 
let  us  not  hesitate  a  moment.  .  .  Germany  must 
pay,  but  to  pay  she  must  work,  to  work  she  must  eat.» 

The  position  of  the  Humanite,  the  official  So- 
cialist organ,  March  13,  is  clearly  expressed  in  the 
following  sentences:  « Quite  apart  from  the  pity  we 
owe  the  Germans  who  are  innocent  (and  there  are 

1  such,  as  Mr.  Lansing  himself  says),  two  factors  must 
attract  our  attention:  Germany  is  facing  famine 
and  is  in  need.  She  lacks  food  and  she  lacks  raw 
materials.  She  asks  a  quick  peace,  food  for  her 
workers,  raw  materials  for  her  factories.  If  she 
does  not  receive  them,  disorder  and  anarchy 
threaten  her  and  the  conflagration  from  Germany 
will  extend  to  the  victorious  countries  themselves. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Lansing  says:  (We  must  wisely  reap  the 
harvest  of  our  victory,  >.  We  hail  these  words  and 
offer  them  to  the  thoughts  of  those  who  day  by  day 
insult  us  when  we  try  with  less  brilliancy  than  Mr. 
Lansing  to  make  an  appeal  both  to  the  realization  of 
the  true  situation  and  to  the  obvious  advantage  of 

j  our  own  country.)) 
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The  West  German  Republic 
The  separatist  movement  which  has  grown  up 
in  the  Rhineland  has  its  origin  in  the  ethnological, 
historical,  religious  and  industrial  peculiarities  of 
its  people.  In  the  first  place,  the  inhabitants  are  not 
a  pure  Teutonic  race.  They  spring  from  Celtic  stock 
and  in  the  course  of  history  have  intermixed  suc- 
cessively with  Roman  and  French  conquerors  and 
with  Dutch  or  Belgian  neighbors.  Secondly,  their 
religion  is  Catholic,  a  factor  which  is  cleverly  ex- 
ploited in  a  political  way  by  the  Catholic  or  Centrum 
Party.  Thirdly,  the  Rhineland  and  Westphalia  are 
primarily  manufacturing  regions,  while  the  rest  of 
Germany,  or  at  least  Prussia,  lives  mostly  by  agri- 
culture. From  1914  to  1918,  therefore,  it  was  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Rhenish  factories  which  supplied  to  Ger- 
many the  sinews  of  war  to  withstand  a  world  in 
arms.  Finally,  but  not  least  important,  the  Rhine- 
landers  seem  to  think  that  it  will  be  to  their  interest 
to  disown  the  crimes  of  their  compatriots.  Perhaps 
thus  they  may  escape  from  some  of  the  burdens  and 
responsibilities  of  the  new  German  Imperial  Re- 
public. 

But  this  Rhenish-Westphalian  movement  is  not 
for  independence,  nor  for  complete  separation  from 
the  rest  of  Germany.  Its  advocates  insist  that  they 
wish  nothing  but  an  autonomous  state  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  German  Empire.  It  is  Prussia— 
that  cumbersome,  unpopular  heritage  of  time —  that 
they  wish  to  destroy.  To  disown  Germany  would 
be  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  France. 

On  February  1,  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  all 
the  political  parties  of  the  Rhineland  took  place  in 
the  Rathaus  of  Cologne,  where  a  Committee  of  Eight 
was  appointed  to  develop  further  plans  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  West  German  Republic,  within  the  confines 
of  the  German  Empire  (Koelnische  Volkszeitung, 
February  2).  Since  this  committee  was  composed 
mainly  of  delegates  to  the  National  Assembly,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  its  members  allowed  local  affairs 
to  lapse  in  the  presence  of  greater  events.  At  any 
rate,  the  body  never  met  {Koelnische  Volkszeitung, 
March  12).  Thereupon  the  advocates  of  autonomy 
grew  impatient.  On  March  10  another  great  meet- 
ing was  called,  again  in  Cologne,  which  adopted  a 
comprehensive  program  for  the  immediate  procla- 
mation of  a  West  German  Republic. 

This  was  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  a  furious 
polemic.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  Catholic 
Party  and  its  organs  are  in  favor  of  autononry.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Social-Democrats  and  large- 
scale  industrialists  bitterly  combat  any  alteration  in 
the  boundaries  of  Prussia,  save  by  slow,  constitu- 
tional methods.  The  Democrats,  led  by  the  Koel- 
nische Zeitung,  are  mildly  pro-Prussian,  though 
they  often  try  to  mediate.  Two  newspapers  partic- 
ularly stand  out  above  the  rest  for  their  merciless 
choice  of  words:  the  Koelnische  Volkszeitung  (pro) 
and  the  Rheinisch-Westfaelische  Zeitung  (anti). 
The  former  bases  some  of  its  arguments  on  an  ex- 
pose by  the  American  author,  Frank  Simonds,  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Times,  March  8.  The  latter  has 
received  unqualified  support  from  the  Social-Demo- 


cratic Government  in  Berlin,  led  by  its  Premier, 
Scheidemann. 

The  Trierische  Zeitung,  March  13,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing terms  of  the  Program  of  March  10: 

«1.  We  demand  that  our  fate  be  determined 
solely  by  the  right  of  self-determination. 

«2.  We  are  Germans,  and,  therefore,  under  all 
circumstances  wish  to  remain  an  indissoluble  part 
of  the  German  Empire. 

«3.  We  oppose  for  all  time  any  loss  of  German 
territory  in  the  West,  and  denounce  any  attempt  to 
impose  a  particular  form  of  government  upon  us. 
But  Rhineland,  Nassau,  and  Rhenish  Hesse  must 
form  one  unified  state,  and  the  inclusion  of  the 
Rhine  Pfalz,  Westphalia  and  Oldenburg  is  much  to 
be  desired. 

«4.  We  are  convinced  that  our  action  will  weld 
an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  international  peace. 
The  union  of  the  Rhine  lands  into  a  West  German 
Free  State,  on  the  basis  of  the  self-determination  of 
peoples,  will  form  a  Peace  Republic.  This  new 
State  will  guarantee  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  will 
build  a  dam  against  Bolshevist  floods,  and  will  as- 
sure peaceful  relations  between  the  East  and  the 
West. 

«5.  Therefore,  we  demand  the  immediate  crea- 
tion of  a  West  German  Republic.  We  expect  from 
the  proper  authorities  untrammelled  freedom  for  a 
plebiscite  in  the  invaded  regions.  About  100  peti- 
tions in  favor  of  these  plans  have  betn  presented  by 
delegates  from  Cologne,  Wiesbaden,  Mayence,  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  and  Bonn.» 

The  Koelnische  Zeitung,  March  13,  remarks  that 
the  Imperial  Government  is  absolutely  opposed  to 
any  separatist  tendencies  in  the  Rhineland,  and  will 
soon  announce  its  position  in  the  National  Assembly. 
«Rhenish  deputies  from  all  parties  have  passed  a 
resolution  declaring  that  they  are  in  full  agreement 
with  the  Government." 

The  Coblenzer  Zeitung,  March  12  (Conserva- 
tive-Industrialist), darkly  ascribes  the  whole  trai- 
torous movement  to  Herr  Erzberger.  «He.  as  a 
South-German  Catholic  with  Democratic  leanings, 
would  like  to  see  the  partition  of  Prussia,  in  order 
that  the  Catholic  South  German  States  may  have 
more  influence  in  the  future  Imperial  Republic 
(Reichsrepublik) . .  The  other  gentlemen  who  support 
Erzberger  are  Councillor  Dr.  Hans  A.  Dorten,  Judge 
Dr.  Fuld  (Mayence),  Professor  Dr.  Stier-Somlo  (who 
drafted  and  read  the  Resolution  of  March  10),  Pub- 
lisher Franz  Bachem  (Cologne),  Dr.  Hoeber  (Editor- 
in-Chief  of  the  Koelnische  Yolkszeitung),  Banker 
von  Stein  (Chairman  of  the  Cologne  Meeting),  etc. 

«The  German  Volkspartei  energetically  de- 
nounces the  separatist  intrigues  of  a  few  unsup- 
ported men  from  Wiesbaden,  Mayence,  and  Cologne. 
The  Executive  Committee  and  Chairman  of  this 
party,  in  Cologne  and  the  vicinity,  will  organize  a 
demonstration  against  the  plotters  at  the  first  favor- 
able opportunity.)) 

On  March  13  Scheidemann  explained  the  Gov- 
ernmental view-point  in  the  National  Asssembly. 
His  spetch,  as  given  in  the  Rheinisch-Westfaelische 
Zeitung,  March  14,  persists  in  ascribing  radical  de- 
signs to  the  autonomists  which  thev  themselves  in- 
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dignantly  deny.  ((According  to  press  reports,  a 
lively  propaganda  is  being  carried  on  by  the  French 
in  the  invaded  regions  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
parts  of  the  Rhineland  from  the  Empire.  (  (Hear! 
Hear!'  ).  We  know  that  these  attempts  will  fail  on 
account  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  population;  yet, 
nevertheless,  they  are  dangerous.  ((Very  true!)) 
In  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  any  change  before  the  conclusion  of 
peace  will  threaten  the  unity  of  our  Fatherland. 

«I  declare  in  the  name  of  the  Government  that 
it  views  any  attempt  toward  separation  on  the  left 
or  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  an  unjustifiable  en- 
croachment on  the  principle  of  nationality  and  as 
an  unprecedented  deed  of  violence  against  the  uni- 
fied German  people.  (Stormy  applause).  The  Gov- 
ernment knows  that  it  has  the  complete  sympathy 
of  the  whole  Rhineland  population.  It  can' have 
nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the  selfish  plans 
of  a  few  isolated  persons.  (Signs  of  agreement  from 
all  sides).  The  Rhenish  population  is  German  and 
will  remain  German.  (Stormy  applause) .  The  regu- 
lation of  its  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  Empire  is 
an  internal  German  problem.  It  can  be  solved  with- 
in the  limits  of  national  unity.  A  final  settlement, 
however,  will  be  made  only  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  and  in  a  constitutional  way.» 

These  pronouncements  of  Scheidemann  and  the 
Coblenzer  Zeitung  called  forth  frenzies  of  protest 
from  the  Catholic  journals.  The  Koelnische  Volks- 
zeitung,  March  14,  indignantly  repulses  Scheide- 
mann's  anathema  against  «the  selfish  endeavors  of 
a  few  isolated  persons. »  It  does  not  apply  to  par- 
tisans of  the  West  German  Republic,  says  the  Catho- 
lic organ.  «We  assume  that  Scheidemann  was  not 
aware  of,  or  chose  to  forget,  the  following  phrase  in 
our  program:  (Those  who  demand  a  West  German 
Republic  desire  it  only  in  indissoluble  connection 
with  the  German  Empire.)  Whoever  says  the  con- 
trary, lies.»  The  Koelnische  V  oiks  zeitung,  March  12, 
insists,  moreover,  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Rhenish  people  do  desire  autonomy.  «In  Nassau 
alone  80%  of  the  population  have  already  mani- 
fested this  desire.» 

It  is  the  papers  of  Treves,  however,  which  be- 
come most  excited  in  the  quarrel.  The  Catholic 
Trierische  Landeszeitung,  March  15,  rebuts  the  argu- 
ments of  its  adversaries  in  the  following  emphatic 
manner:  ((The  enemies  of  a  free  Rhineland  seek 
to  represent  the  desire  for  autonomy  as  the  ebulli- 
tion of  a  very  small,  restricted  number  of  people. 
To  gain  their  aim,  the  papers  greet  vociferously  any 
pronouncement,  from  small  social  or  commercial 
groups,  which  opposes  the  idea  of  .a  West  German 
Republic.  .  .  .  Rut  their  efforts  are  in  vain.  It 
is  a  gross  error  to  assert  that  only  a  small  circle  or  a 
particular  party  desires  autonomy  for  the  Rhine- 
land.  No,  the  reverse!  It  is  our  enemies  who  have 
no  popular  support.  Never  has  a  thought  gained 
such  wide-spread  support  among  all  classes  of  our 
people  as  that  of  a  free  Rhenish  State.  No  man  and 
no  newspaper  can  belie  that  fact.    .    .  . 

(dt  is  neither  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  nor 
individual  industrialists,  nor  even  political  parties 
which  can  decide  our  fate,  but  only  the  voice  of  the 
people.  The  very  principle  of  democracy  provides 
thai  every  Majority  be  opposed  by  a  Minority, — be 
it  Social-Democrats,  large-scale  industrialists,  or 
what  not.  Democracy  abolished  dynasties  and  gave 
the  people  the  right  of  self-determination;  it  there- 


fore must  also  grant  to  the  people  the  right  of  choos- 
ing their  nationality. 

«But  in  order  to  ascertain  popular  will,  there 
is  no  other  method  than  a  general  referendum.  .  .  . 
The  very  fact  that  the  Liberal  and  Social-Demo- 
cratic papers  oppose  this,  shows  that  they  fear 
the  result.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  much  time  will  be 
lost  before  the  Government  can  make  preparations 
for  a  plebiscite.  Then  it  may  be  too  late.  Conse- 
quently, we  have  another  means  at  our  disposal, 
that  is  a  collection  of  private  petitions  from  all  men 
and  women  qualified  to  vote.  Such  a  collection  in 
the  old  Kingdom  of  Hanover  once  showed  400,000 
people  opposed  to  Prussian  rule.  ...  In  Nassau 
petitions  have  already  been  collected  from  over  80% 
of  the  population,  in  favor  of  a  West  German  Re- 
public. The  same  must  happen  in  the  Rhineland. 
The  Committee  appointed  on  March  10  at  Cologne 
has  taken  matters  into  its  own  hands.  May  all 
friends  of  autonomy  support  the  Chairman  of  this 
Committee,  Dr.  Stier-Somlo,  in  his  efforts  to  obtain 
signatures  for  the  petitions!)) 

ALLIED  PRESS— FRENCH 

The  Spa  Incident 
German  diplomacy  must  acknowledge  another 
defeat.  Conclusive  proof  seems  to  be  at  hand  in 
the  fact  that  at  the  Conference  of  Allied  and  German 
representatives  called  by  Marshal  Foch  at  Brussels, 
March  13,  the  German  Government  consented  to 
give  over  its  merchant  marine  to  the  Allies,  before 
receiving  from  the  latter  any  promise  as  to  food  sup- 
plies. It  was  Germany's  insistence  upon  her  own 
interpretation  of  Article  8  of  the  agreement  on  this 
subject,  signed  at  Treves,  January  17,  which  had 
brought  about  an  interruption  of  negotiations  among 
certain  Allied  and  German  delegates  at  Spa,  March 
7.  To  realize  the  significance  of  this  somewhat 
abrupt  adjournment,  one  must  keep  in  mind  the 
general  plan  of  the  organization  of  the  negotiating 

bodies  at  Spa. 

«These  negotiations  (at  Spa),»  states  the  Petit 
Journal,  March  8,  «are  directed  by  a  main  commis- 
sion entrusted  with  seeing,  in  a  general  way,  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  conditions  of  the  armistice  and 
with  regulating  the  disputes  which  may  arise.  Un- 
der this  main  commission,  sub-commissions  charged 
with  the  technical  study  of  certain  points  relating  to 
special  questions,  have'been  organized.  It  is  within 
one  of  these  sub-commissions,  whose  work  is  the  ex- 
amination of  the  German  financial  and  food  ques- 
tions, that  the  cause  of  the  incident  in  question  arose. 
Consequently  it  is  evident  that  the  disagreement 
among  the  members  of  this  sub-commission  must 
not  be  exaggerated.  Moreover,  the  German  Gov- 
ernment has  hastened  to  emphasize  the  lack  of  im- 
portance of  the  incident  by  stating  that  the  mam 
commission  was  continuing  in  session  and  that  con- 
sequently there  could  be  no  question  of  a  real  rupture 
leading  to  another  outbreak  of  hostilities.)) 

A  dispatch  from  Weimar,  March  4  (Avenu\ 
March  S),  explains  the  position  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, which  aims  to  make  the  delivery  of  its  mer- 
chant marine  the  return  agreed  upon  for  certain 
pledges  by  the  Entente.  .(Monday,  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  naval  question,  the  Governments 
represented  agreed  with  the  members  ot  the  com- 
mission on  finance  and  of  the  naval  commission,  as 
well  as  with  the  leaders  of  the  parties,  to  the  state- 
ment that  the  naval,  food  and  financial  agreement 
forms  one  inseparable  whole.  The  demands  of  the 
Entente  concerning  the  seizure  of  the  ships  in  con- 
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struction  .  .  .  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  German 
crews  from  their  ships  form  an  intolerable  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  Entente,  this  measure  depriving 
42,000  German  sailors  of  their  means  of  livelihood.)' 

We  also  find  in  the  Avenir,  March  8:  «In  its  last 
session,  relative  to  the  replenishment  of  food  sup- 
plies, the  German  delegation  declared  that  Germany 
could  not  surrender  its  fleet  without  the  promise  by 
the  Allies  to  send  food  supplies  into  Germany.  Up 
to  the  present,  Germany  has  not  received  a  ton  of 
provisions.  That  is  the  cause  of  the  German  point  of 
view  to  the  effect  that  the  merchant  marine  will  be 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies,  as  soon  as  the  de- 
livery of  the  food  shall  be  assured  by  a  contract.)) 

And  in  the  Evenement  of  that  date :  «.To  the  de- 
mand for  the  delivery  of  the  merchant  vessels,  these 
delegates  (the  Germans)  answered  that  this  delivery 
might  take  place  in  parts,  each  part,  then  the  whole, 
having  first  to  serve  for  the  supplying  of  food  to  Ger- 
many, providing  that  this  replenishment  were  as- 
sured completely  and  on  all  points  until  the  next 
harvest,  even  if  the  German  tonnage  delivered  re 
mained  insufficient  to  transport  all  the  supplies  ne- 
cessitated by  this  provisioning.  The  execution  of 
these  terms  was  to  be  guaranteed  by  a  binding  agree- 
ment.)) 

The  real  point  in  question  is  explained  clearly 
in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  March  10 :  «The  special  agree- 
ment concerning  the  prolongation  of  the  armistice)) 
signed  at  Treves  on  the  16th  of  last  January,  stipu- 
lated in  Article  8  that  «to  assure  the  replenishment 
of  food  in  Germany  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  Ger- 
man ship  owners  will  put  all  their  merchant  ships 
under  the  direction  and  flag  of  the  Allied  and  As- 
sociated Powers.  The  agreement  made  is,  as  is  seen, 
purely  one-sided.  The  Allies  promise  in  no  way  to 
give  to  the  adversary  specified  quantities  of  food. 
Tbe  enemy  now  claims  that  the  tonnage  which  he  de- 
livers must  equal  the  supplies  which  he  receives. 
That  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  letter  of 
what  was  signed.  It  is  understood  that  we  have  a 
plan  all  prepared  for  furnishing  Germany  with  food. 
It  is  therefore  possible  that  the  German  negotiators 
may  be  informed  of  this,  but  it  goes  without  saying 
that  such  information  could  not  place  us  under  any 
obligation.)) 

The  Homme  Libre,  March  8,  briefly  sums  up  the 
cause  of  the  difficulty  with  the  statement  that  "the 
German  Armistice  Commission  received  from  the 
Government  of  the  Empire  the  order  that  the  ques- 
tions of  navigation,  finance  and  provisioning  were  to 
be  treated  in  a  single  bloc.  The  merchant  marine 
could  only  be  delivered  if  the  Entente  would  assure 
the  provisioning  of  Germany,  that  is,  21/2  million 
tons  of  food  supplies,  until  the  new  harvest.  The 
Allies  did  not  subscribe  to  these  demands,  but  re- 
quired the  delivery  of  the  fleet,  without  guarantee 
of  food  supplies  for  Germany  till  the  next  harvest. 
As  the  instructions  of  the  two  parties  provided  no 
further  authority,  the  French  delegation  proposed 
breaking  off  the  negotiations,  whereupon  those  spe- 
cially assigned  to  consider  this  question  left  Spa.» 

This  claim  that  it  was  the  French  delegates  who 
caused  the  break  in  the  discussion  is  refuted  in  the 
Petit  Journal,  March  8:  ((Reports  appearing  in  the 
press  tend  to  give  the  impression  that  the  negotia- 
tions of  the  Armistice  Commission  at  Spa,  on  the 
subject  of  the  delivery  of  German  tonnage,  were 
broken  off  on  the  initiative  of  the  French  delegates. 
That  is  incorrect.    The  Allied  delegates  were  placed 


under  the  chairmanship  of  the  English  Admiral 
Hope;  it  was  with  common  accord  that  they  decided 
to  return  to  Paris  to  refer  the  question  to  their  re- 
spective governments;  the  delegates  all  returned  to- 
gether last  evening.)) 

Pertinax  in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  March  8,  notes  the 
motives  for  this  grandstand  play:  « Its  (Germany's) 
ministers  recognize  perfectly  what  a  weapon  the 
power  to  replenish  supplies  gives  us.  They  foresee 
very  justly  that  if  tomorrow  they  undertake  to  op- 
pose our  wishes,  either  as  concerns  German  Austria 
or  the  line  of  the  Rhine  or  Poland,  we  shall  make 
them  feel  the  force  of  our  dissatisfaction  without 
having  to  take  recourse  to  arms. 

»They  wish  to  avert  such  a  danger.  They  ask 
us  to  promise  that  in  return  for  the  delivery  of  their 
ships,  certain  quantities  of  wheat  or  cotton  will  be 
assigned  them,  whatever  their  attitude  may  be.  To 
intimidate  us,  they  go  so  far  as  to  say:  (Yield,  or, 
giving  free  reign  to  Rolshevism,  we  shall  bring  about 
your  ruin.  >  The  German  people  has  not  great  in- 
terest in  saving  Europe  if  the  demands  of  the  Allies 
are  such  as  to  cause  its  destruction.-) 

Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that 
the  interruptions  portend  nothing  serious.  The 
Homme  Libre,  March  8:  «It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
certain  despatches  are  presented  to  the  public  in  a 
form  sometimes  misleading.  Thus  the  impression 
has  been  given  wrongly  that  the  incident  resulting 
during  the  negotiations  at  Spa  might  have  the  char- 
acter of  a  break  in  the  armistice.  There  is  no  basis 
for  an  interpretation  of  that  kind.  First,  it  is  only 
a  question  of  a  disagreement  between  sub-commis- 
sions as  to  clauses  not  directly  related  to  the  sus- 
pension of  hostilities.  Then  the  interruption,  and 
not  the  rupture  of  negotiations  on  these  clauses,  re- 
sulted, at  least  so  far  as  is  known  at  present,  only 
from  the  lack  of  authority  of  the  German  represent- 
atives, to  exceed  the  strictly  limited  powers  which 
they  had  received  from  their  Government.  It  is  a 
long  step  from  that  to  a  rupture." 

The  Echo  de  Paris,  March  9:  «Let  us  accept 
placidly  the  decision  which  the  German  Government 
has  made  to  recall  from  Spa  the  economic  commis- 
sion, which  it  sent  to  treat  on  the  provisioning  of  the 
republican  empire.)) 

The  Lanterne,  March  8:  «  Other  cries  will  arise 
which  will  be  neither  more  nor  less  alarming.))  As 
to  the  possibility  that  Germany  is  seeking  to  recom- 
mence the  struggle,  very  little  concern  is  felt.  Rela- 
tive to  this,  Lanterne,  March  8,  adds :  ((The  eventual 
consequences  of  the  German  move?  Not  too  alarm- 
ing, certainly.  The  Government  at  Weimar  does 
not  underestimate  the  danger  of  a  rupture,  as  a  few 
characteristic  words  of  Erzberger,  February  17,  at 
the  National  Assembly  indicate :  <  The  entire  world 
knows  that  Germany  can  not  enter  upon  a  new  war.  > 
Similarly  Professor  Riessen,  Member  of  this  Assem- 
bly, said:  (If  the  conditions  of  Jhe  Entente  were 
rejected,  its  armies  could  in  a  few  hours  fire  the 
Rhenish  and  Westphalian  provinces,  gain  possession 
of  the  mines  and  utterly  destroy  us.  Responsible 
politicians  cannot  forget  that  the  immense  majority 
of  the  Germans  would  not  permit  the  horrors  of  war 
to  be  unchained  anew.  >  » 

The  Journal  du  Peuple,  March  9:  «This  (the 
rupture  at  Spa)  is  only  an  incident:  the  general  arm- 
istice negotiations  will  certainly  continue.  Germany, 
conquered,  will  be  forced  to  yield  everything.  With- 
out doubt,  she  will  even  consent  to  disarm  com- 
pletely, as  Lloyd  George,  supported  firmly  on  this 
point  by  the  American  delegation,  demands. » 
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The  Petite  Repnblique,  March  8 :  « After  all,  this 
event  is  only  an  incident,  such  as  we  must  expect  to 
see  arise  daily.  Germany,  no  longer  in  a  condition 
to  resist  by  use  of  force,  will  not  fail  to  use  all  its 
means  of  pressure,  blackmail  on  a  small  or  large 
scale,  all  false  moves  for  intimidation  which  it  will 
believe  useful  for  the  defense  of  its  point  of  view. 
We  are  fortunate  to  find  out  that  it  is  not  without 
resources  of  this  kind  and  we  must  take  care  in  re- 
turn to  attribute  to  them  only  their  real  importance.); 

From  the  reception  given  this  latest  attempt  of 
Germany  to  «put  something  over»  on  the  Allies, 
one  may  judge  that  previous  experiences  have  de- 
veloped a  keen  power  of  analysis,  at  least  on  the  part 
of  French  press  opinion. 

The  Gaulois,  March  10:  «At  the  beginning  of 
the  affair,  the  German  papers  protested  violently 
and  announced  that  Germany  would  not  yield,  that 
her  decision  was  irrevocable  and  that  the  Entente 
could  only  blame  itself  for  the  possible'  results  of 
the  incident.  All  that — as  always — was  only  <  bluff  > 
and,  today,  seeing  the  lack  of  success  of  this  attempt 
at  blackmail  at  Berlin  and  Weimar,  they  are  return- 
ing to  more  peaceful  mefhods.»  This  position  is  es- 
sentially that  of  the  Avenir,  March  8.  The  Matin, 
March  10,  remarks:  «The  German  press  tries  to  tri- 
umph in  regard  to  the  attitude  taken  at  Spa  by  the 
delegates  of  the  ministry  of  food  supplies, »  and  the 
Lanterne,  March  9,  adds:  «We  explained  yesterday 
the  cause  and  probable  consequences  of  this  new 
manifestation  of  German  impudence.)) 

The  Echo  de  Paris,  March  8,  contents  itself  by 
saying:  «Let  us  pay  no  attention  to  this  last  Ger- 
man exploit.  Let  us  decide  among  ourselves  the 
conditions  on  which  we  shall  carry  out  the  replenish- 
ment of  food  in  Germany  and  the  use  which  we  plan 
to  make  of  our  economic  superiority.)) 

The  Radical,  March  11 :  «This  entire  affair  has 
the  atmosphere  of  bluff  and  trickery;  hence  one  must 
not  be  surprised  at  the  announcement  of  the  recom- 
mencement of  the  discussions,  for  it  does  not  seem 
that  the  Germans  will  base  their  position  on  claims 
which  they  know  to  be  false. » 

However  unimportant  in  itself,  this  so-called 
«bluff»  on  Germany's  part  may  have  been,  signifi- 
cant conclusions  are  drawn  from  it. 

The  Homme  Libre,  March  8:  ((Whatever  result 
the  incident  may  have,  it  denotes  a  very  marked  in- 
crease in  the  desire  of  the  enemy  to  resist,  and  that 
just  at  the  lime  when  the  decisive  conditions  of  the 
final  armistice  are  to  be  presented.  One  is  conscious 
of  the  desire  of  Scheidemann  and  his  ministers  to 
show  the  pan-Germanists  that  they  may  have  confi- 
dence in  their  resolution  to  oppose  the  complete  dis- 
armament of  Germany.)) 

The  Hem  e,  March  8:  «But  this  incident,  which 
must  not  be  overemphasized,  shows  once  more  the 
mistake  committed  last  November.  ...  I  can- 
not repeat  too  often,  if  the  armistice  of  November 
11  had  been  followed  in  a  few  dajrs  by  a  preliminary 
peace  protocol,  we  would  not  have  before  us  any  of 
the  difficulties  which  confront  us.  Indeed,  the  dis- 
armament of  Germany  being  an  accomplished  fact, 
the  blockade  would  have  been  raised,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  replenishment  of  food  supplies  in  Germany 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Allies,  would  not  have 
raised  the  same  terms. » 

The  France  Libre,  March  8 :  «The  first  incident 
apropos  of  the  supplying  of  food  to  Germany,  it  will 
not  be  the  last.  A  partial  rupture,  since  the  meet- 
ings of  the  main  commission  on  the  armistice  con- 
tinue; a  temporary  rupture,  we  are  persuaded,  and 


one  which  will  be  quickly  followed  by  new  negotia- 
tions as  soon  as  the  governments  will  have  examined 
I  the  differences.    But  the  incident  is  none  the  less 
significant.)) 

The  most  important  points  offered  by  Germany 
:  in  her  argument  as  to  the  justice  of  her  interpreta- 
tion of  Article  8  are  that  otherwise:  (1)  Her  popu- 
lation will  be  brought  to  a  state  of  starvation  through 
lack  of  employment  by  so  many  men  formerly  em- 
ployed in  the  merchant  marine;  (2)  Her  economic 
future  will  be  ruined. 

Any  claim  that  the  Allies  wish  to  starve  Ger- 
many must  be  withdrawn  in  view  of  the  extracts  that 
follow : 

The  France  Libre,  March  8,  gives  a  summary  of 
a  «report  rendered  by  an  English  military  mission 
to  study  on  the  spot  the  question  of  replenishmenf 
of  food  supplies  in  Germany.  From  January  18  to 
February  12  it  visited  in  turn  the  largest  German 
cities.  There  is  a  constantly  increasing  lack  of  work. 
200,000  men  were  without  work  at  Berlin,  72,000  at 
Hamburg,  32,000  at  Munich,  22,000  at  Leipzig,  and 
these  figures,  which  date  back  several  weeks,  are  ex- 

I  ceeded  noticeably  as  a  result  of  the  demobilization, 
the  lack  of  raw  materials,  and  the  forced  closing  of  a 
great  number  of  factories.  Accordingly,  great  mis- 
ery is  commencing  to  be  felt.    Bread  is  already  lack- 

j  ing.  The  supply  of  potatoes  is  becoming  exhausted. 
There  are  almost  no  more  fats.    It  has  been  possi- 

:  ble  to  hold  out  until  the  present  time  only  by  butch- 

j  ering  the  live  stock  leased  out.  But  if  the  rich  classes 
have  by  means  of  their  money  been  able  to  obtain 
food,  the  allowances  for  those  out  of  work  are  far 
from  being  sufficient  for  the  poorer  classes. » 

The  Temps,  March  9:  «The  German  propa- 
ganda insinuates  that  the  Allies  wish  to  starve  Ger- 
many after  having  taken  her  ships  from  her.  That 
is  changing  the  roles  about.  Who,  after  all,  risked 
starving  the  entire  world?  It  was  Germany,  by  de- 
stroying millions  of  tons  by  her  submarine  war- 
fare carried  to  the  extreme.  It  is  now  a  question  of 
avoiding  the  catastrophe  which  German  piracy  has 
prepared.  All  the  tonnage  which  the  Allies  can 
make  use  of  must  be  collected  to  prevent  famine  in 
Europe.  The  German  fleet  must  serve  in  this  work 
of  common  usefulness.    And  Germany  will  profit 

|  from  it.  not  because  she  has  a  right  to  it,  but  because 
the  Allies  take  it  upon  themselves  as  a  duty,  a  duty 
which  they  accepted  in  the  agreement  of  January 
16.»  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  every  one 
knows,  promised  by  the  first  agreement  of  the  arm- 
istice of  November  11,  to  do  their  best  to  aid  the 
enemy  in  remedying  its  food  and  industrial  situa- 

j  tion.  The  matter  has  a  political  interest  of  first  im- 
portance for  us:  we  cannot  allow  famine,  idleness 
and  revolution  to  become  established  among  our 

j  neighbors  and  debtors.   It  is  still  necessary  that  we 

I  remain  the  masters  of  the  undertaking.)) 

The  Journal,  March  9:    «That  does  not  mean 

I  that  the  Allies  do  not  recognize  the  necessity  of  in- 
suring at  once  certain  essential  supplies.  The  War 
Council  has  been  made  cognizant  of  English  reports 
which  show  an  urgent  need  of  270,000  tons  of  food- 
stuffs. Whatever  is  possible  will  certainly  be  done, 
but  one  cannot  allow  bargaining  or  blackmail.)) 

The  Avenir,  March  8:    «It  goes  without  saying 

I  that  we  shall  not  allow  the  Germans  to  starve,  if  they 

!  really  are  in  danger  of  doing  so.  We  have  agreed 
as  to  that,  for  we  are  not  so  inhuman  as  the  barba- 
rians who  attacked  us  and  who  committed  so  many 

I  criminal  atrocities  among  our  people.  But,  never- 
theless, let  us  not  take  from  the  mouths  of  our  aged 
people  and  our  children,  whose  rations  are  already 
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insufficient,  in  order  to  provide  food  for  the  Ger- 
mans.)) 

In  view  of  the  statement  of  the  Matin,  March  8, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Allies  have  been  idle  and 
short-sighted  so  far  as  the  food  situation  is  con- 
cerned: «Mr.  Hoover,  General  Controller  of  Food 
Supply  in  Europe,  also  made  known  yesterday  his 
point  of  view.  He  confirmed  what  Lord  Crawford 
declared  day  before  yesterday  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  the  name  of  the  British  Government — that  not  one 
ton  of  German  merchant  vessels  has  yet  been  handed 
over.  Mr.  Hoover  declares  that  he  is  in  a  position 
to  provide  food  for  all  Europe  and  that  he  is  dis- 
posed to  do  this,  but  the  means  of  transportation  are 
lacking.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  Allies  have  only 
tonnage  enough  for  their  own  needs,  and  that  Ger- 
many must  not  count  on  anything  if  her  ships  re- 
main unused  in  her  ports. » 

The  assertion  made  by  the  Journal,  March  9, 
shows  the  basis  of  Germany's  second  claim  that  with- 
out her  merchant  marine,  she  will  be  ruined  eco- 
nomically: «To  its  sea-trade  the  German  Empire 
owes  its  wealth.  That  is  why  our  enemies  cling  to 
that  which  remains  of  their  merchant  marine. be- 
cause they  feel  that  it  is  their  salvation.)) 

A  glance  at  figures  {Oeiwre,  March  13)  relative 
to  Germany's  merchant  marine  proves  that  she  her- 
self realized  its  importance: 

1913  (in  process  of  construction) ....        465,  000  tons 

1914  (2,098  steam  vessels)  about   5,072,998  tons 

(destroyed  or  confiscated  by  the 

Allies)    2,413,484  tons 

1917  (in  process  of  construction) ....        700,  000  tons 

The  Oeavre  continues :  «The  Germans,  deprived 
of  their  vessels,  feel  indeed  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  degraded  serfs,  and  captives.  No  blow 
could  have  been  more  painful  to  them;  and  it  does 
not  seem  that  they  had  even  foreseen  it.»  After  a 
short  description  of  Germany's  plan  to  realize  the  j 
imperial  motto  ((Germany's  future  is  on  the  sea,)>  the 
paper  concludes:  «Today,  all  these  blind  efforts 
are  destroyed.  The  boundless  maritime  dreams  are  \ 
over  for  those  who  had  sworn  to  seize  from  the  hand 
of  England  the  trident  of  Neptune.  Germany  is  ex- 
cluded for  a  long  time  from  sea  trade. 

((Among  our  enemies,  Ballin,  alone,  perhaps,  the 
wisest  and  most  experienced  of  their  maritime  mag-  j 
nates,  foresaw  the  possibility  of  this  cruel  atone- 
ment (handing  over  of  the  merchant  marine).  He 
prophesied  that  which  has  happened.  People 
did  not  care  to  listen  to  him  and  he  committed  sui- 
cide  in  order  not  to  be  a  witness  to  the  inevitable  ca-  1 
lastrophe.  Tirpitz  survives,  hiding  in  Switzerland 
his  shame  and  misery.    And  that  is  his  punishment.))  j 

In  reply  to  Germany's  plea  for  her  starving  pop-  j 
ulation,  it  is  not  without  some  bitterness  that  the 
Auenir,  March  8,  remarks:  «As  to  the  question  of 
the  German  merchant  marine,  this  is  our  opinion. 
The  Germans,  by  a  submarine  warfare  conducted 
without  regard  to  human  rights,  violating  all  inter- 
national laws,  sank  a  great  number  of  English, 
French  and  Italian  ships.  It  is  just  that  they  re- 
place them  ton  for  ton.  It  is  the  least  that  one  can 
require.  They  aim  to  move  us  by  consideration  of 
the  fate  of  German  sailors  out  of  work.  But  what 
of  the  Allied  sailors  treacherously  sent  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  the  women  and  children  deliber- 
ately drowned?» 

The  Journal,  March  9,  notes  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  settling  the  entire  question:  «The  ques- 
tion of  replenishing  the  food  supply  in  Germany 
gives  rise  to  extremely  complex  problems  of  which 


the  crisis  in  regard  to  transportation  is  only  one  of 
the  difficulties.  Perhaps  the  most  delicate  point  is 
that  which  concerns  regulations.  Is  it  to  he  permit- 
ted that  the  powers  which  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune immediately  to  recommence  trade  by  deliver- 
ing supplies  to  Germany,  should  have  the  privilege 
of  being  paid  before  the  peoples  whose  territories 
have  been  ravaged?)) 

The  Homme  Libre,  March  8.  raises  the  issue: 
((Is  it  also  unjust  to  claim  that  the  peoples  who  have 
been  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  their  merchant 
marine  by  the  piracy  of  Prussian  submarines,  have 
the  perfect  right  to  ask,  as  a  simple  condition  of  the 
armistice,  at  least  the  momentary  compensation  for 
the  losses  which  they  have  undergone?)) 

Continuing  on  the  same  lines,  the  Avenir,  March 
8,  declares:  ((But  it  is  not  enough  to  take  back  from 
the  enemy  boats  and  communications  to  replace 
those  which  they  have  sunk,  we  must  require  the  en- 
tire merchant  marine  as  a  kind  of  indemnity  to  make 
good  the  losses  which  have  been  brought  about.  We 
must  also  force  them  to  pay  us  under  the  form  of 
freight  charges  a  tribute  which  will  lessen  the  crush- 
ing burden  of  the  expenses  which  they  have  imposed 
upon  us.  Before  the  war,  we  Frenchmen  paid  more 
than  a  billion  a  year  to  foreign  merchantmen  trans- 
porting our  merchandise.  Nevertheless,  our  for- 
eign commerce  increased.  So  the  German  trade 
might  still  develop,  even  though  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  Allied  fleets  for  the  importation  and  ex- 
portation of  its  merchandise.  We  would  thus  re- 
cover a  part  of  that  which  is  due  us.» 

In  a  few  words,  Matin,  March  8,  seems  to  have 
expressed  the  essence  of  the  whole  situation:  ((Ger- 
many forgets  too  willingly  that  she  is  a  conquered 
country,  that  the  Allies  have  the  power  to  take  away 
her  fleet  without  any  conmpensation  and  that  it  is 
through  pure  humanitarianism  that  the  Allies  are 
willing  to  provide  her  with  food.  They  could  not 
tolerate  that  this  generosity  be  imposed  and  meas- 
ured by  a  contract.)) 

NEUTRAL  PRESS-  SWISS 

Instructions  to  Bolshevist  Agents 
{Gazette  de  Lausanne,  March  19):    «At  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  1918,  at  a  secret  meeting  held 
at  the  Kremlin  under  the  Presidency  of  Lenin  and  at- 
tended by  Trotsky,  Joukovsky,  Radek  and  Tchitche 
rin,  general  instructions  were  elaborated  for  the  for 
eign  agents  and  representatives  of  the  Soviets.  Tin 
following  day  they  were  dispatched  by  couriers. 
These  instructions  did  not  teach  the  Leninist  agents 
anything  new  but  only  sanctioned  their  activity. 

<(The  document  is  as  follows: 

(To  the  Foreign  Representatives  and  Agents  of 
the  Republic  of  Soviets: 

General  Instructions 

(The  revolutionary  activity  of  the  Communist 
(Bolshevist)  Party. 

(The  following  orders  will  govern  the  work  o! 
Bolshevist  organizations  in  foreign  countries: 

((1)    In  the  field  of  international  relations: 

(a)  Support  the  chauvinist  movement  and 

national  conflicts. 

(b)  Stir  up  agitation  in  order  to  create  in- 

ternational conflicts. 

(c)  Perpetrate  crimes  against  the  repre- 

sentatives of  foreign  powers. 
«By  these  means  it  will  be  possible  to  achieved 
international  disorders,  coups  d'etat  and  increased 
agitation  in  favor  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party. 
(See  «The  Policy  of  the  Internationale.))) 
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.(2)    In  the  field  of  internal  polities: 

(a)  Compromise  the  influential  statesmen 

by  any  means  possible;  perpetrate 
crimes  against  the  men  in  power; 
provoke  anti-government  disturb- 
ances. 

(b)  Provoke  general  and  partial  strikes; 

injure     machinery     and  boilers; 
spread  propaganda  literature. 
.The  methods  will  facilitate  coups  d'etat  and 
it  will  be  possible  to  gain  the  controlling  power. 
Otherwise  follow  the  policy  of  decrees.    (See  «Pol- 
k*y  of  Decrees.))) 

<(3)    In  economic  affairs: 

(a)    Provoke  and  support  railway  strikes; 
blow  up  bridges  and  rails;  do  every- 
thing to  disorganize  transportation. 
</?)    Interf  ere  with  and  prevent  the  sending 
of  wheat  into  the  towns;  create  fi- 
nancial difficulties;  flood  the  mar- 
ket with  false  bank-notes.  Organ- 
ize special  committees. 
(Thus  economic  ruin  will  lead  to  an  inevitable 
ca  tastrophe  and  the  coup  d'etat  will  have  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  masses.    (See  «Communal  Policy.))) 
(4)    In  military  affairs: 

(a)    Intense  propaganda  among  the  troops. 
Create  conflict  between  the  officers 


and  men;  provoke  crimes  against 
the  superior  officers. 
(b)  Blow  up  arsenals,  bridges,  rails,  and 
powder-magazines;  take  possession 
of  raw  material  destined  for  facto- 
ries and  mills. 

(Thus  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  army 
will  be  achieved  and  the  soldiers  will  adopt  the  So- 
cial Democratic  Workmen's  Program.  (See  «Policy 
of  Election  and  Propaganda.))) 

c(5)  Investigations  and  espionage  in  conform- 
!  ity  to  war-time  requirements: 

(a)  Strategical  investigations  and  espion- 

age in  the  army,  in  the  fortresses,  in 
the  factories;  exact  estimate  of  the 
armed  forces  and  the  state  of  their 
morale. 

(b)  Tactical  investigations  and  espionage. 

both  at  the  front  and  in  the  rear. 

(c)  Investigations  and  espionage  in  the 

navy,  especially  information  as  to 
the  location  of  naval  units,  shipyards 
and  naval  bases.  > 
(i  An  original  copy  of  this  document  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Ukrainian  General  Staff,  to  which 
it  was  transmitted  by  its  counter-espionage  service. 
'  The  document  is  part  of  a  report  made  about  Decem- 
|  ber  20,  1918,  to  the  Supreme  Command  of  the  Uk- 
raine forces.    A  third  copy  is  in  my  possession. 

(Signed)    Serge  Persky.» 
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Food  for  Germany 

The  question  of  supplying  Germany  with  food 
has  received  a  very  considerable  amount  of  atten- 
tion from  the  British  press.  The  refusal  of  the  Ger- 
man delegates  at  Spa  to  deliver  the  merchant  ships 
to  the  Allies  except  in  return  for  an  agreement  for 
food  brought  the  matter  to  the  forefront  of  news- 
paper comment  on  the  international  situation.  On 
the  whole,  British  opinion  favors  the  feeding  of  Ger- 
many, not  only  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Bol- 
shevism and  to  create  in  her  an  ability  to  meet  the 
Allied  demands,  but  on  humanitarian  grounds.  The 
letter  from  General  Plumer  to  the  Prime  Minister 
stating  that  a  serious  effect  was  being  produced  upon 
the  Army  of  Occupation  by  its  enforced  contempla- 
tion of  starving  German  women  and  children  is  given 
prominent  place  in  the  discussions  of  the  subject. 
Much  satisfaction  is  expressed  at  the  suggestion  that 
it  is  the  humanitarian  instinct  of  the  British  soldier 
which  has  finally  brought  about  the  amelioration  of 
the  blockade  and  the  despatch  of  food  to  Germany. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  writing  in  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
March  18,  outlines  the  viewpoint  of  a  large  part  of 
the  press :  «The  general  situation  in  Europe  has  be- 
come so  alarming  that  the  delegates  have  at  last  de- 
cided to  address  themselves  exclusively  to  two  prob- 
lems of  decisive  moment:  first,  to  counteract  Bolshe- 
vism in  Europe  by  feeding  the  hungry  populations, 
which  is  the  most  efficacious  method.  .  .  .»  The 
second  is  to  conclude  peace  without  any  avoidable 
delay.  ((Official  reports  received  from  various  Ger- 
man cities  depict  the  condition  of  the  population  in 
most  sombre  colors,  and  anticipate  sinister  conse- 
quences.   .    .  .» 

After  describing  more  fully  the  want  in  Ger- 
many, Dr.  Dillon  continues :  «  These  considerations 
have  at  last  determined  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
Great  Powers  to  set  up  an  urgency  machinery  for 
supplying  the  Germans  with  provisions  lest  decom- 
position should  render  the  nation  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing anything  and  paying  anything.  Considering 
that  the  surrender  of  the  commercial  fleet  formed 
no  part  of  the  original  armistice  conditions,  and  real- 
izing the  danger  of  deferring  help,  the  delegates  re- 
solved to  tell  the  enemy  representatives  at  Brussels 
that,  while  the  surrender  of  the  commercial  fleet 
must  be  peremptorily  insisted  upon,  the  Allies  will 
not  merely  promise,  but  undertake  to  provide  the 
necessary  foodstuffs  without  further  loss  of  time. 

«The  main  cause  of  the  past  delay  in  dealing 
with  this  question  was  the  difficulty  of  arranging  the 
details  of  payment  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Allies, 
France  refusing  to  consent  that  any  part  of  Ger- 
many's gold  should  be  expended  before  her  claims 
and  those  of  Belgium  for  reparation  have  been  set- 
tled. These  money  differences  having  at  last  been 
settled,  the  Germans  will  now  be  revictualled  and  al- 
lowed to  export  coal,  as  I  suggested  long  ago,  and 
possibly  also  potash  and  dyes,  but  whether  these 
tardy  measures  will  produce  the  hoped-for  etlects 
time  will  show.» 


Common  Sense,  March  15,  described  a  meeting 
which  had  been  recently  held  in  London  ((organized 
by  the  Feed  the  Famine  Council  to  protest  against 
the  blockade  and  to  urge  immediate  measures  of  re- 
lief in  the  starving  districts  of  Europe. »  Lord  Henry 
Cavendish-Bentinck,  M.  P.,  presided.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Mr.  George  Lansbury  and  Lord  Par- 
moor.  Common  Sense  states  that  «good  reports  of 
the  meeting,  which  was  a  genuine  manifestation  of 
strong  feeling,  were  given  by  the  Daily  News  and 
Manchester  Guardian,  but  practically  the  whole  Lon- 
don press  boycotted  it.  .  .  .  Strong  resolutions  were 
passed  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  name  was  hissed. » 

The  Star,  March  13,  looks  upon  the  problem  of 
feeding  Germany  as  a  practical  one  and  «not  a  sen- 
timental one.  It  ought  to  be  handled  by  practical 
men,  not  by  sentimentalists  of  either  brand.  .  .  . 
The  cup  that  Germany  is  drinking  was  made  in  Ger- 
many, but  it  is  not  the  British  way  to  trample  on  a 
fallen  foe  or  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  women  and 
children.  We  have  licked  Germany  and  there's  an 
end  of  it.»  The  Daily  Chronicle,  March  18,  sees  in 
the  figures  published  in  regard  to  the  foodstuffs  actu- 
ally to  be  sent  to  Germany  amore  satisfactorily  than 
any  number  of  verbal  resolutions  that  the  Associated 
PoVers  now  appreciate  the  urgency  of  relieving  the 
German  famine. »  The  question  of  distribution  in 
Germany  will  presumably  be  left  to  the  German 
Government,  and  while  it  may  be  a  difficult  task  «it 
will  give  them  a  strong  lever  among  their  own  peo- 
ple for  insisting  on  the  restoration  of  order.» 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  March  17,  suggests 
that  the  decision  was  «in  fact,  forced  by  one  of  our 
generals  in  the  field,  who  appears  to  have  insisted 
that  the  sufferings  of  a  vanquished  enemy,  in  partic- 
ular of  his  women  and  children,  did  not  favorably 
impress  our  troops,  who  do  not  understand  this  mode 
of  warfare,  and  the  removal  of  the  scene  of  negotia- 
tions from  Spa  to  Brussels  and  from  a  military  to  a 
mixed  tribunal  was  the  immediate  consequence. 
After  that  it  was  certain  that  there  would  be  a 
change,  welcome,  we  cannot  doubt,  to  our  own  nego- 
tiators, in  the  conduct  of  this  lamentable  business. 
The  Germans,  of  course,  unconditionally  agreed  to 
the  immediate  surrender  of  their  whole  mercantile 
fleet,  wherever  harbored,  and  the  next  moment  they 
in  turn  were  assured  of  the  provision  of  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  foodstuffs  necessary  to  carry  them 
on  till  after  the  next  harvest.  Thus  were  faces  saved, 
and  thus  did  common  sense  and  elementary  hu- 
manity achieve  a  belated  triumph.    .    .    .  There 
is  no  suggestion  of  mere  leniency  or  any  kind  of 
weakness;  only  of  common  sense  and  stark  justice.)) 
The  Nation,  March  15,  emphasizes,  like  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  the  influence  of  General  Plumer's 
telegram  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George.    «The  telegram  de- 
scribed the  state  of  "starvation  existing  in  Western 
Germany,  and  in  a  significant  passage  pointed  out 
(how  bad  was  the  effect  produced  upon  the  British 
Army  by  the  spectacle  of  the  suffering  of  German 
women  and  children.)     The  warning  of  the  soldiers 
had  its  effect.    .    .    .    According  to  the  last  avail- 
able report,  the  Allies  agree  to  suply  300,000  tons 
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of  breadstuff s  and  70,000  tons  of  fats  per  month  un- 
til September  1st,  payment  being  made  by  various 
methods.  The  German  merchant  fleet  is  to  be 
handed  ove;-  « without  prejudice  to  its  future  fate.» 
Thus  the  Army  has  intervened  on  the  side  of  hu- 
manity to  check  the  brutal  callousness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

«As  to  the  true  conditions  in  Germany,  there 
we  re  plenty  of  warnings.  Early  in  December  they 
came  from  the  most  far-seeing  correspondents  on 
the  Rhine.  Early  in  January  the  Intelligence  De- 
partment of  our  own  Army  there  issued  similar 
warnings.  Rut  the  blockade  was  maintained.  The 
leaders  of  the  medical  profession  in  Germany  held 
conferences  and  issued  reports  showing  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  mortality  and  disease,  especially 
among  the  women  and  children.  Rut  the  blockade 
was  maintained.  ...  It  has  been  left  to  the 
Army  to  restore  some  kind  of  decency  to  human  af- 
fairs. Fortunately  for  mankind  and  the  credit  of 
our  country,  the  Army  consists  of  the  average  Rrit- 
ish  working  man,  and  to  him  at  all  events  the  call 
of  sympathy  with  suffering  and  misfortune  is  not 
made  in  vain.  We  read  now  that  the  Associated 
Powers  make  their  present  proposal  <on  the  grounds 
of  humanity.)  Precious  little  they  care  about  hu- 
manity. It  is  from  the  soldiers  that  they  have  learnt 
even  of  its  existence.)) 

Common  Sense,  March  15,  comments  on  the  sit- 
uation along  much  the  same  lines:  «The  atrocious 
policy  deliberately  pursued  by  the  Allied  Govern- 
ents  since  the  armistice  has  created  feelings  among 
our  gallant  soldiers  which  it  is  dangerous  to  ignore. 
Rritish  soldiers  do  not  like  to  see  women  and  little 
children  dying  by  the  slow  torture  of  hunger  before 
their  very  eyes.  And  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  is  not  a 
mere  handful  of  future  voters  whom  politicians  can 
afford  to  neglect.  ...  We  do  not  for  a  moment 
believe  thai  either  President  Wilson  or  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  intended  it.  Rut  the  responsibility  for  it  lies 
heavily  upon  them.  After  all,  it  is  their  blockade, 
and  if  they  say  that  they  did  it  to  please  the  French 
Government,  this  answer  will  satisfy  neither  the  Re- 
cording Angel  nor  the  millions  upon  millions  of  in- 
dignant sufferers  who  will  survive  to  tell  the  hideous 
story  of  these  famine  months. » 

The  Spectator,  March  15,  is  inclined  to  think 
that  the  situation  may  not  be  as  serious  as  it  is  made 
out,  or  that  the  German  Government  is  not  doing 
ils  best  for  its  people.  The  theory  that  Germany  is 
short  of  food  ((does  not  accord  with  the  refusal  of 
the  German  delegates  at  Spa  last  week  to  surrender 
Germany's  merchant  fleet  unconditionally.  We 
should  have  expected  Germany  to  give  up  the  ships 
quickly  so  as  to  obtain  foodstuffs  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  Instead  of  that,  the  German  dele- 
gates presumed  to  impose  conditions,  under  which 
the  Allies  would  receive  the  ships  only  in  return  for 
a  guarantee  that  the  Germans  should' be  the  first  to 
receive  food,  before  our  starving  Allies.  The  Ger- 
man Government  must  he  criminally  indifferent  to 
the  sufferings  of  their  people,  or  they  must  believe 
that  Germany  is  not  so  badly  off  as  some  of  the  Allied 
representatives  suppose.)) 

The  Birmingham  Post,  March  13,  looks  at  the  sit- 
uation from  somewhat  the  same  point  of  view. 
«There  is  very  good  evidence  that  the  shortage  was 
not  so  serious  in  November  as  the  Allies  were  led  to 
believe.  If  it  had  been,  Germany  could  not  have 
lasted  out  till  today.  If  it  had  been,  most  certainly 
there  would  not  have  been  four  months'  delay  in 
handing  over  the  mercantile  marine.    The  truth  is 


that  the  German  Government,  by  their  anxiety  to 
bargain  about  the  fulfilment  of  their  obligations, 
have  been  the  main  cause  of  the  present  condition. 

((Whether  that  condition  is  quite  so  serious,  even 
now,  as  we  are  told,  is  open  to  doubt.  Distress  there 
is,  and  very  serious  distress  in  many  quarters.  Rut 
there  is  evidence  of  plenty  in  other  quarters.  One- 
half  the  trouble,  it  may  be,  is  due  to  a  shortage  of 
supplies.  Of  the  other  half,  a  good  deal  must  be  set 
down  to  the  chaos  of  Germany's  internal  communi- 
cations, and  a  good  deal  also  to  private  hoarding. 
The  situation  is  not  one  for  emotional  rhetoric,  but 
for  hard  facts— and  of  hard  facts  about  Germany's 
supplies  we  have  had  no  great  stock.» 

In  the  demand  of  Germany  for  the  delivery  of 
foodstuffs  in  return  for  the  mercantile  fleet,  the 
Morning  Post,  March  10,  suspects  «the  influence  of 
the  pan-German  party,  which  in  the  nature  of  things 
must  still  be  powerful,  and  which  ignores  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principle  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  .  .  . 
The  German  Government,  quite  in  the  familiar  Prus- 
sian manner,  decline  to  fulfil  an  obligation,  and  pre- 
sume to  propose  negotiations  as  though  Germany 
were  an  unbeaten  Power. » 

The  situation  in  parts  of  Europe  is  tragic,  and, 
the  Morning  Post  asks  «who  is  responsible  for  the 
tragedy?))  The  answer  is,  «the  Germans.  There- 
fore we  said,  and  we  repeat,  that  France,  Relgium, 
Serbia,  Rumania,  and,  if  possible,  Russia  should  be 
supplied  before  Germany.  .  .  .  We  affirm  .  . 
.  that  the  victims  of  German  atrocity  should  be  fed 
before  Germany.  ...  If  any  means  could  be  de- 
vised by  which  food  could  be  furnished  to  the  Ger- 
man women  and  children  ere  a  part  or  the  whole 
was  seized  and  devoured  by  the  men  .  .  .  and 
provided  that  the  victuals  were  not  diverted  from  the 
wants  of  the  necessitous  among  the  Allies,  we  should 
naturally  be  gratified.))  It  is  not  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  «to  nourish  Germany  at  the  expense  of  poor 
people  who  have  been  ground  to  the  dust  by  the  Ger- 
mans.   At  any  rate,  it  is  not  our  spirit.)) 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  March  17,  considers  it 
«highly  desirable  that,  since  we  are  starving  to  fa- 
cilitate the  recovery  of  our  enemy  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  defeat,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  en- 
forcing the  measures  which  are  to  prevent  the  abuse 
of  his  strength  in  future.  The  Allied  Governments 
have  accepted  with  some  docility  the  theory 
preached  so  energetically  by  the  Weimar  Govern- 
ment that  food  is  the  best  antidote  to  Rolshevism, 
and  that  a  Germany  driven  desperate  by  hunger  is 
the  chief  menace  to  Europe.)) 

NEUTRAL  PRESS-  SWISS 

The  Westward  Course  of  Rolshevism 

(Journal  de  Geneve,  March  21) :  «If  we  may  be- 
lieve rumors  proceeding  from  Paris,  the  Allies  are 
preparing  to  acknowledge  as  an  accomplished  fact 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Russian  Empire.  After 
having  for  a  long  time  treated  the  Ukrainian  move- 
ment as  a  fable  and  the  Ukraine  itself  as  a  legend, 
and  after  having  given  their  sympathy  to  those  Rus- 
sian refugees  who  pled  for  the  policy  of  <  everything 
or  nothing,  >  the  Allies  will  probably  finish  by  rec- 
ognizing that  there  is  only  one  thing  on  which  the 
future  can  be  built — reality.  And  Russia  no  longer 
exists. 

((Unfortunately,  the  recognition  of  this  fact 
comes  a  little  late.  It  comes,  as  if  by  a  certain  fa- 
tality, at  the  precise  moment  when  it  can  no  longer 
bear  any  fruit.  The  Ukraine  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Rolsheviks;  so,  also,  is  White  Ruthenia,  Lithuania,, 
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Livonia  and  part  of  Esthonia.  All  the  peoples  upon 
whom  the  Entente  could  have  leaned  in  a  stand 
against  the  Bolsheviks  have  been  devoured  one  after 
the  other.  Trotsky,  a  greater  <Russifier>  than  was 
ever  any  czar,  is  repairing  the  unity  of  the  Empire 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  Entente  is  just  accept- 
ing its  dismemberment.  If  the  Allies  limit  their  rec- 
ognition of  the  new  states  to  diplomatic  acts,  they 
are  likely  to  be  swamped  by  events.  If  they  send 
troops  for  the  purpose  of  re-enforcing  their  formal 
recognition,  it  is  a  question  who  will  arrive  first, 
they  or  the  Russians. 

«The  military  situation  of  the  Bolsheviks  is  un- 
fortunately better  than  ever  before.  No  one  has 
anything  to  gain  by  entertaining  illusions  on  this 
subject.  In  the  north,  the  Bolsheviks  are  marching 
on  Archangel.  Momentarily  held  in  check  on  the 
Baltic  front  by  the  Esthonians,  they  have  none  the 
less  advanced  as  far  as  the  Kovno-Mitau  line,  and 
are  thus  in  immediate  contact  with  the  German 
frontier.  Installed  at  Vilna  and  Minsk,  they  are 
threatening  Poland.  Finally — and  this  is  their  most 
important  conquest — they  have  taken  possession  of 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Ukraine,  and  Petlura's  Gov- 
ernment has  been  forced  to  take  refuge  at  Kamenetz, 
in  Podolia  on  the  frontier  of  Galicia. 

«The  conquest  of  the  Ukraine,  which  gives  the 
Bolsheviks  a  front  against  both  Poland  and  Ger- 
many, is  of  more  than  military  importance.  Above 
all  the  Ukraine  assures  them  the  grain  supply  which 
they  have  heretofore  lacked.  As  in  the  case  of  Ger- 
many, which  formerly  gained  the  assistance  of 
greater  resources  in  the  Ukraine  than  was  ever  con- 
fessed, the  Bolsheviks  are  fighting  famine  in  the  in- 
terior. 

«The  conquest  of  the  Ukraine  has  just  given 
them  the  necessary  resources  which  were  lacking  to 
them.  The  effect  has  been  felt  immediately  in  the 
interior,  and  they  have  been  able  to  announce  dem- 
onstratively that  the  Mensheviks  have  rallied  to  their 
cause.  But  a  more  important  effect  even  than  the 
disappearance  of  this  last  element  of  organized  op- 
position has  been  the  strengthening  of  their  army. 

«The  growing  power  and  prestige  of  the  latter 
cannot  be  denied.  The  Red  General  Staff,  in  which 
are  a  fairly  large  number  of  former  Russian  officers, 
together  with  the  German  Major  Busch  and  the 
French  Captain  Sadoul ,  is  openly  preparing  its 
Spring  campaign.  The  principal  effort  will  be  made 
in  the  center  against  Germany;  but  there  will  also 
be  attempts  made  on  both  wings  to  invade  Finland 
and  Bessarabia.  An  army  of  150,000  men  is  being 
energetically  trained  for  the  invasion  of  East  Prus- 
sia. The  Bolsheviks,  now  sufficiently  supplied  with 
food,  have  also  the  coal  mines  of  Donetz,  the  iron 
mines  of  the  Ural  and  the  Putilof  works.  They  have, 
therefore,  at  present,  no  lack  of  ammuniton. 

«What  resistance  of  a  physical  and  moral  na- 
ture will  the  soldiers  and  the  ideas  of  the  Bolshe- 
viks encounter  in  their  march  westward?  This  is 
the  greatest  question  of  the  future.  There  is  no 
longer  any  organized  army  anywhere  in  the  near- 
East  or  in  Central  Europe,  where  the  military  back- 
bone of  the  people  has  been  everywhere  broken. 
Germany,  yesterday  so  redoubtable,  trembles  to-day 
before  the  bands  of  Trotsky;  and  to-morrow  the 
German  Army,  reduced  to  nothing,  will  be  incapable 
of  self-defense.  The  best  forces  of  resistance  would 
still  be  in  the  states  of  western  Russia,  in  Finland, 
Esthonia  and  the  Ukraine,  if  only  these  states  were 
provided  with  arms  and  ammunition.    But  the  most 


resolute  peasants  and  the  most  enthusiastic  soldiers 
in  the  world  could  not  fight  with  sticks  and  scythes 
against  modern  artillery.  In  all  this  portion  of  Eu- 
rope, the  military  situation  is  hopeless;  and  it  seems 
to  be  only  a  little  less  so  in  those  two  countries  which 
still  remain  the  buttress  of  occidental  civilization- 
Poland  and  Rumania. 

<(Will  the  Allies  send  help  to  all  these  peoples? 

|  They  do  not  show  very  much  zeal  for  this  unpleas- 
ant duty.  The  situation  is  no  longer  precisely  what 
it  was  on  the  morrow  of  victory,  when  the  Russians 

i  were  starved  and  disabled  and  the  western  troops 
were  still  full  of  warlike  enthusiasm.  Since  that 
time  men  in  French  battalions  of  chasseurs  have 
been  sounded,  and  the  result  has  proved  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  recruit  a  volunteer  army  for  ser- 
vice in  Russia.  The  same  is  also  most  certainly  the 
case — and  with  greater  reason — among  the  English 
and  Americans.  Meanwhile,  Bolshevist  propaganda 
is  becoming  more  and  more  intense  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

((Bolshevism  is  peculiarly  endowed  with  a  dou- 

|  ble  face.  For  the  interior,  it  consists  of  a  tyrannical 
military  power  wielded  over  an  amorphous  mass  by 
a  few  individuals  who  speak  (in  the  name  of  the 
people.)  but  act  entirely  on  their  own  inspiration. 

|  It  is  a  new  form  of  Asiatic  czarism,  a  regime  of  pure 
force  in  the  hands  of  a  few  usurpers.    Such  is  the 

j  interior  aspect  of  Bolshevism.  But  on  the  exterior 
a  different  picture  is  presented:    Bolshevism  for  ex- 

!  portation  is  a  movement  full  of  ideas,  a  doctrine,  nay 
almost  an  ideal,  containing  the  promise  of  the  re- 
demption of  peoples. 

«This  it  is  which  renders  it  so  dangerous.  Its 
hideous  face  is  that  which  is  not  seen,  for  it  is  turned 
toward  the  Orient  and  toward  the  interminable 
steppes  of  Muscovy.    But  the  face  which  we  see  in 
1  the  Occident,  which  is  shown  to  us  and  above  all  to 
|  our  laborers,  is  wreathed  in  smiles.    Thus,  Bolshe- 
vism consists  in  an  army  sustained  by  propaganda; 
I  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  conquest  of  Tam- 
I  erlane  supported  by  the  theory  of  Karl  Marx,  a  bar- 
barian migration  preceded  by  a  deceiving  but  se- 
ductive evangelist. 

« A  person  of  good  sense  has  written  on  this  sub- 
|  ject:     (May  Heaven  save  us  from  the  situation  into 
which  fell  the  old  Roman  world,  when  it  was  at- 
tacked at  once  on  all  its  frontiers  by  the  barbarians 
and  in  the  heart  of  its  inner  life  by  Christianity!  > 
Against  this  moral  invasion  which  precedes  military 
invasion,  moral  resistance,  as  well  as  military,  has 
been  broken.    It  was,  indeed,  hardly  necessary  for 
Radek  to  spend  11,000,000  rubles  in  Germany.  The 
j  despair  proceeding  from  defeat,  joined  to  famine 
and  the  folly  of  the  Revolution,  the  fearful  waste 
and  orgy  of  energies — all  this  has  worked  in  favor 
of  the  Russians.    Their  offensive  toward  the  end  of 
April  will  certainly  coincide  with  a  Spartacist  move- 
j  ment  in  the  interior.    There  is  no  proof  that  the  Ger- 
J  man  Government  will  be  able  to  resist  these  two 
combined  movements. 

«Nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  proof  that  the  Ger- 
man people  sincerely  and  unanimously  desire  to  re- 
|  sist.  The  news  from  Germany  on  this  subject  is  dis- 
quieting enough.  The  policy  of  (the  worst*  has  its 
partisans  even  in  conservative  circles;  many  people 
have  come  to  adopt  the  view  that  after  all  Germany 
and  Russia,  united  over  the  body  of  Poland,  would 
embody  a  political  conception  of  considerable  value. 
The  Germans  in  their  pride  believe  that  they  would 
be  capable  of  endowing  Bolshevism  with  an  organi- 
zation. 
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(ds  there  any  one  who  did  not  smile,  when  at 
Brest-Li tovsk  Trotsky  stated  that  he  would  revolu- 
tionize Germany?  Now  Zinovieff  proclaims  that 
we  shall  see  Red  Guards  in  the  capitals  of  the  west. 
May  we  still  continue  smiling!» 

NEUTRAL  PRESS  -SWEDISH 

The  Return  of  the  Aland  Island  Delegation 
from  Paris 

The  return  of  the  Aland  Island  Delegation  from 
Paris,  where  they  had  been  to  present  the  demands 
of  the  Aland  Islands  for  reunion  with  Sweden,  has 
awakened  great  indignation  in  Finland,  as  well  as 
in  Sweden.  The  Finns  are  angry  at  the  delegation 
for  going  to  Paris  and  seeking  separation  from  Fin- 
land; [he  Swedes  are  indignant  at  the  attitude  of  tho 
Finns.  The  Finns  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  send 
a  representative  to  the  Islands  and  have  threatened 
the  Aland  Delegation  that  under  pain  of  arrest  they 
are  not  to  leave  the  Islands.  This  virtual  arrest  of 
the  delegates  has  raised  a  storm  of  protest  in  Sweden. 

The  Aftonbladet,  March  14,  says:  «When  the 
Aland  Delegation  left  the  Islands  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  for  Paris  to  work  for  the  interests 
of  Aland  at  the  Peace  Conference,  the  Finnish  chau- 
vinistic press  talked  of  punishment  and  imprison- 
ment. The  first  steps  in  this  matter  seem  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  Finnish  authorities.  How  the 
authorities  in  Paris  will  look  at  this,  we  shall  no 
doubt  soon  find  out.  The  chief  of  the  Aland  Dele- 
gates has  announced  that  the  committee  to  which 
they  appealed  at  the  Conference  stated  to  the  Dele- 
gation that  the  principle  of  nationality  applied  in 
the  case  of  the  Aland  Islands.  The  talk  of  imprison-  ■ 
ment  and  punishment,  therefore,  must  grate  consid- 
erably on  the  ears  of  a  man  like  Pichon. 

«Here  in  Sweden  we  are  shocked  when  we  con- 
sider the  steps  taken  against  the  Alanders.  The 
Swedes  had  enough  dealings  with  the  Finns,  during 
the  days  when  the  Russian  yoke  hung  heavy  on  Fin- 
land, to  remember  that  Finland's  action  now  is  very 
much  like  the  actions  of  the  old  Russia.  Then,  the 
patriots  of  Finland  saw  fit  to  work  abroad  for  the 
amelioration  of  conditions  in  their  country.  The 
Alanders  have  seen  fit,  now  that  the  principle  of 
nationality  is  recognized,  to  do  the  same.  The  Fin- 
nish chauvinists  are  greatly  opposed  to  this,  and 
they  cannot  deny  that  their  opposition  is  but  a  re- 
sumption of  the  old  Russian  traditions — traditions 
which  we  never  believed  would  ever  be  recognized 
in  free  Finland. 

(df  the  Finns  should  like  to  see  an  example  of 
how  questions  like  the  Aland  Island  question  are 
settled,  they  can  turn  to  North  Schleswig.  The  Dan- 
ish inhabitants  of  Schleswig  are  to  be  shortly  re- 
united to  their  mother  country,  yet  there  are  no  in- 
dications to  show  that  the  Germans  feel  their  separ- 
ation exceedingly  difficult.)) 

The  Stockholm.?  Dagblad,  March  14,  expresses 
itself  in  much  the  same  vein:  ((One  is  dumbfounded 
over  the  narrow-mindedness  of  the  policy  of  which 
we  have  just  heard.  Even  from  a  direction  as  hos- 
tile to  the  demands  of  the  Alanders  as  the  Hufvud- 
stadsbladet,  a  warning  is  given  to  the  Finnish  author- 
ties  not  to  interfere  with  the  delegation  which  had 
just  returned  from  Paris.  This  paper  said  that  such 
a  course  would  not  only  make  martyrs  of  the  delega- 
tion but  would  also  weaken  our  relations  with 
Sweden.  However,  this  warning  seems  to  have  fal- 
len on  barren  ground  and  now  we  see  the  authori- 
ties of  Helsingfors  proceeding  against  the  Alanders 


as  if  they  were  traitors,  in  this  manner  attempting 
to  scare  the  Aland  population  to  silence.)) 

This  paper  then  says  that  the  delegation  went 
to  Paris  as  the  representatives  of  the  Landsting  of 
the  Aland  Islands,  that  if  the  Finnish  Government 
is  to  take  any  action  it  should  take  action  against 
every  person  in  the  Islands,  and  especially  against 
those  thousands  of  petitioners  who  first  started  the 
agitation  for  separation  from  Finland.  The  paper 
also  points  to  the  official  support  given  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Finland  to  that  delegation  now  in  Paris 
which  is  seeking  to  cause  the  separation  of  the 
Karelian  district  from  Northern  Sweden. 

«The  Alanders  have  every  reason  to  take  the 
matter  calmly.  In  Paris  their  cause  is  not  in  the 
least  weakened  by  the  fact  that  old  time  Prussian 
methods  of  force  are  employed  against  them.  This 
opposition  will  simply  show  what  kind  of  people 
are  against  them.  Also  in  Sweden  it  will  only 
strengthen  the  support  of  the  population  for  the 
cause  of  the  Alanders.  Our  Government  will  un- 
doubtedly not  stand  silent  and  see  the  loyal  Aland 
deputation  treated  as  the  victims  of  the  police.)) 

The  Aland  delegation,  upon  its  arrival  from 
Paris  on  the  Aland  Islands,  issued  a  statement  re- 
garding the  justice  of  their  claim  for  reunion  with 
Sweden  and  reviewed  their  actions  while  in  Paris. 
The  delegation  points  out  it  was  fully  authorized  to 
go  to  Paris  by  the  citizens  of  the  Islands  and  went 
only  after  all  other  attempts  to  secure  reunion  with 
Sweden  had  failed. 

«We  [the  members  of  the  delegation]  feel  that 
the  desires  of  the  people  of  the  Aland  Islands  to  be 
reunited  with  their  mother  country  should  be  met 
in  a  manner  quite  different  from  that  of  the  punish- 
ment by  the  law  which  is  now  raised  against  us.  We 
have  conducted  our  mission  as  free  men;  we  felt 
our  responsibility  deeply;  and  the  knowledge  that 
we  were  in  the  right,  has  taken  us  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. We  may  be  robbed  of  our  honor,  if  that  is 
possible ;  our  freedom  may  even  be  taken  away  from 
us;  but  no  one  can  rob  us  of  our  love  for  our  mother 
country  and  her  language  and  customs. 

«To  us  the  question  is  clear  and  simple.  The 
question  must  be  settled  quickly,  Aland  should  be 
reunited  with  Sweden,  and  it  should  be  done  by  a 
vote  of  the  people  on  the  Islands.  And,  lastly,  this 
delegation  hopes  and  believes— indeed  is  certain— 
that  the  question  will  be  settled  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  the  people  of  the  Islands. » 

The  Nya  Daglight  Allehanda,  March  15,  contains 
an  interview  with  the  Finnish  Minister  of  Justice, 
who  presents  his  view  of  the  case: 

«It  seems  to  me  that  the  delegation  has  made 
itself  guilty  of  high  treason.  It  is  treason  to  act  in 
connection  with  a  foreign  government  to  unite  Fin- 
land, or  a  part  thereof,  with  the  government  in  ques- 
tion The  delegation  will  no  doubt  plead  the  right 
of  national  self-determination.  If  it  has  acted  un- 
der that  idea,  it  is  mistaken,  for  it  has  represented 
not  Finland's  Swedish  population  but  only  l/lo  ot 
that  population.  Besides  this,  there  is  no  boundary 
between  the  Aland  Islands  and  Finland  which  marks 
the  line  between  the  different  nationalities,  because 
Swedes  can  be  found  from  Aland  to  Katka.  Further- 
more, there  is  no  natural  boundary  between  the 
Aland  Islands  and  the  Swedish  population  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Sweden,  while  the  Gulf  ot  Aland 
separates  the  Aland  Islands  from  Sweden.  There- 
fore, there  are  no  rights  by  which  the  delegation 
could  turn  to  the  Allies.))  . 

Svenska  Dagbladet,  March  11,  contains  an  edi- 
torial commenting  on  an  article  which  the  Journal 
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de  Geneve's  correspondent  had  submitted.  It  seems 
this  correspondent  had  secured  the  opinions  and 
reasons  of  a  number  of  prominent  Finns  as  to  why 
the  Aland  Islands  should  not  be  taken  from  Fin- 
land. The  Dagbladet  thus  comments  in  part  on  this 
article :  ((The  latest  number  of  the  Journal  de  Geneve 
in  our  possession  sets  out  a  sorry  but  characteristic 
method  by  which  Finnish  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Aland  Islands  is  carried  on.  The  corres- 
pondent, Alexandre  Dumont,  gives  a<  resume  of  the 
reasons  which  the  Finnish  people  have  given  him 
as  to  why  they  oppose  both  a  vote  of  the  people  on 
the  Islands  and  their  reunion  with  Sweden. 

«After  discussing  the  military  menace  which 
a  Swedish  Aland  would  be  to  Finland,  a  Finn  inter- 
viewed by  this  correspondent  stated  that  when  Rus- 
sia is  rebuilt,  she  will  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  the 
Aland  Islands  being  in  possession  of  Sweden !  Here 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Finnish  agitators  use  the 
same  arguments  which  a  victorious  Russia  used  in 
1809.  It  would  seem  that  Finland  would  be  the  last 
one  to  accept  an  argument  which  would  place  her 
in  the  hands  of  Russia.  We  do  not  believe  that  such 
ideas  express  the  true  sentiments  of  Finland.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  there  is  unquestionably  an 
agitation,  supported  by  money,  working  against  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  Aland. » 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— SPANISH 

The  Sinking  of  the  U-R  48 

The  Spanish  policy  toward  submarine  warfare 
has  again  come  to  the  front  in  the  attempted  escape 
from  Ferrol  of  the  interned  U-boat  U-R  48.  The 
above  is  not  the  only  case  on  record.    In  October 
1917,  the  interned  submarine  U-293  made  its  escape 
from  Cadiz,  even  though  the  commander  of  the 
vessel  had  given  his  parole.    During  the  latter  part 
of  the  war,  a  Spanish  newspaper,  El  Parliamento, 
made  some  startling  revelations  which  indicated 
that  Spain  had  become  a  veritable  submarine  base 
for  the  German  navy.    An  important  feature  of  the 
present  incident  is  the  fact  that  comment,  both  edi- 
torial and  news,  is  confined  to  the  pro-Ally  section 
of  the  press,  the  well  known  pro-German  dailies 
printing  nothing  on  the  subject.    The  numerous  ac- 
counts of  the  sinking  of  the  U-R  48  seem  to  agree 
in  most  particulars.    The  best  account  appears  in 
El  Liberal,  of  March  16:    «Qn  March  23,  1917,  the 
U-R  48  entered  Ferrol.    It  was  constructed  during 
the  war,  displacing  500  tons  on  the  surface  or  600 
submerged,  and  was  armed  with  a  Krupp  rapid  fire 
gun,  3  torpedo  tubes  and  18  submarine  mines.  When 
this  war  vessel  was  interned  according  to  the  tenets 
of  international  law,  the  commander  gave  his  word 
of  honor  not  to  attempt  escape  or  to  compromise  the 
duties  of  international  law  to  which  Spain  was  sub- 
ject; but  as  the  German  sailors  did  not  hesitate  to  do 
everything  they  could  to  escape,  and  as  this  same 
U-R  48  even  tried  to  escape  on  a  different  occasion, 
the  Spanish  authorities  decided  to  remove  from  the 
German  and  Austrian  ships  the  propellers  and  sev- 
eral important  parts  of  their  mechanism  in  order 
to  remove  all  chances  of  surprise. 

«This  was  the  situation  when  the  armistice  was 
signed.  As  the  conditions  specified  that  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  must  surrender  their  ships  to  the  con- 
querors, the  submarine  U-R  48  and  U-R  23  were 
docked  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  the  propellers 
and  of  putting  the  ships  in  condition  for  the  arrival 
at  Ferrol  of  the  French  warship  which  was  to  take 
charge  of  them.    When  the  U-R  48  was  rendered 


navigable,  it  was  decided  to  anchor  it  in  the  bay 
beside  the  old  training  ship  (Villa  de  Bilbaoo  The 
submarine  moved  by  its  own  power  to  the  plan 
designated  for  its  anchorage. 

«Rut  when  near  the  (Villa  de  Bilbao,)  however, 
it  increased  its  speed  to  the  great  surprise  of  tin 
crew  of  that  vessel  who  immediately  communicated 
the  fact  by  telegraph  to  the  Arsenal.    As  its  fires 
were  extinguished,  the  cruiser   (Rio  de  la  Plata 
was  unable  to  pursue  the  fugitive;  but  a  merchant 
ship  which  was  doing  service  as  a  tugboat  at  the 
Arsenal  set  out  after  the  submarine  which  was  ap- 
proaching the  mouth  of  the  harbor.    In  a  lew  mo- 
ments, torpedo  boat  No.  41  also  set  out  in  pursuit. 
Paying  no  attention  to  the  signals  of  warning,  the 
U-R  48  kept  on,  but  the  tugboat  pursuing  it  was  fas- 
ter and  knew  the  river  better.    When  the  crew  of 
the  submarine  saw  what  was  going  on,  and  realized 
the  imminent  risk  of  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  pursuers  who  were  rapidly  gaining  on  them, 
they  fired  a  single  round  at  the  tug  which  did  not 
take  effect. 

«In  view  of  this,  the  commander  of  the  torpedo 
boat  ordered  a  shot  fired  at  the  German  boat  which 
caused  such  serious  damage  that  the  submarine  be- 
gan to  sink  slowly,  giving  time  for  the  pursuing  ships 
to  come  up.  The  crew  of  the  sunken  boat,  com- 
posed of  the  commander,  a  machinist  and  4  sailors, 
threw  themselves  into  the  water  and  were  picked  up 
by  torpedo  boat  No.  41  and  the  tug.»  El  Sol  and 
El  Impartial  (both  of  March  15),  however,  state  that 
the  submarine  was  sunk  by  its  own  crew,  and  not 
as  a  result  of  the  shot  fired  from  the  Spanish  tor- 
pedo boat.  Otherwise,  the  accounts  are  practically 
similar. 

According  to  El  Liberal  of  March  16,  Count 
Romanones  immediately  ordered  an  investigation 
of  the  occurence.  The  French  war  vessel  was  ex- 
pected to  arrive  from  Rrest  on  the  same  day.  Com- 
ment on  this  event  which,  as  explained  above,  is 
confined  to  the  pro-Ally  press,  is  very  bitter.  Ger- 
man honor  and  the  efficiency  of  Spanish  Govern- 
ment both  in  the  past  and  at  present  are  held  up  to 
ridicule.  El  Impareial,  March  15,  writes:  «It  is 
well  knoAvn  that  the  commander  of  the  escaped  sub- 
marine said  several  days  ago  that  he  would  sink 
his  shin  before  he  would  hand  it  over  to  any  country 
other  than  his  own.  When  it  escaped,  he  showed 
that  he  was  proving  his  words  by  action. » 

La  Correspondeneia  de  Espana,  March  15,  has 
a  very  satirical  article  on  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment concerning  the  internment  question.  «The 
happening  at  Ferrol  is  inexplicable.  At  least  it  was 
evident  that  there  would  be  a  repetition  of  what 
was  recently  attempted  at  Barcelona.  It  had  the 
earmarks  of  the  plan  that  was  decided  upon:  to 
sink  the  German  submarines  before  handing  them 
over  to  the  conquerors.  That  is  what  the  Germans 
wanted;  but  it  was  our  duty  to  use  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance to  prevent  it  in  order  not  to  compromise  Spain. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  simple  pre- 
caution was  taken  of  keeping  one  of  our  naval  of- 
ficials, charged  with  the  guard  of  the  ship,  on  board 
the  German  submarine  in  Ferrol.  We  feel  that  these 
oft-repeated  happenings  which  find  our  Government 
unprepared  may  lead  to  some  complaint  from  the 
victorious  countries. 

«If  the  German  Government  itself  delivers  up 
its  submarines  without  trying  to  sink  them,  it  is 
clear  that  our  Government  should  see  to  it  that  the 
submarines  interned  in  our  ports  during  the  war 
should  be  delivered  up  intact.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  things,  since 
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we  have  already  had  warnings.  Courtesy  is  very 
good  in  its  place  but  energy  is  also  obligatory;  we 
ought  not  to  compromise,  with  neglects  as  inexcus- 
able as  they  are  inexplicable,  the  nation  which  has 
the  least  responsibility  in  the  escapes  of  last  year 
and  the  sinkings  of  today. » 

El  Pais,  March  15,  remarks:  «The  German 
submarine,  which  was  in  Ferrol,  got  away  and  the 
crew  attained  its  objective:  to  sink  the  ship,  to  give 
it  to  the  sea  rather  than  to  England,  their  enemy. 

«The  German  submarine,  which  had  greedily 
entered  into  Cadiz,  fled  from  the  Government  pre- 
sided over  by  Senor  Dato.  The  account  of  that 
flight  was  widespread.  Our  excessively  good  pro- 
Germans  believed  that  the  submarine  was  going  to 
return,  by  order  of  the  ex-Kaiser.  It  did  not  return. 
It  was  one  of  the  thousand  bits  of  folly  of  the  pro- 
Germans. 

«That  submarine  went  out  from  Cadiz  because 
they  allowed  it  to  go.  It  went  out  well-supplied 
with  gasoline,  oil,  benzine  and  supplies.  Could  the 
Germans  have  put  on  board  so  much  cargo,  if  they 
had  not  had  accomplices?  The  conservative  Gov- 
ernment .  .  .  opened  an  investigation.  There 
were  some  people  ridiculous  enough  to  blame  the 
commander  of  the  ship  for  not  having  lived  up  to 
his  word  of  honor,  which  he  had  given  when  he 
promised  not  to  escape.  He  did  well  in  going  away. 
Those  to  blame  are  the  unworthy  Spaniards  who 
helped  along  the  escape,  who  made  merchant's  eyes 
at  the  provisions,  and  did  not  prevent  the  flight. 

«The  Government  of  Dato  made  compensation 
for  its  lack  of  vigilance  by  a  decree,  imposing  upon 
every  submarine,  which  entered  a  Spanish  port,  dis- 
armament, internment  of  the  supplying  ships,  and 
the  remaining  of  the  ship  till  the  termination  of  the 
war.    These  orders  and  the  desire  to  sink  the  ships 


rather  than  hand  them  over  to  the  nations  which  had 
conquered  Germany,  as  demonstrated  in  Ferrol, 
Santander  and  Barcelona,  make  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  and  its  authorities  more  punishable. 
What  were  the  supply  ships  of  the  German  subma- 
rine doing  in  Ferrol?  They  should  have  been  in- 
terned in  Alcala,  or  Pamplona,  or  Zaragoza. 

«It  is  natural  and  not  censurable  that  the  cap- 
tured Germans  should  want  to  escape  and  that  the 
German  sailors,  instead  of  handing  over  the  ships 
to  the  triumphant  enemy,  should  prefer  to  destroy 
them.  So  they  proceeded  in  America;  so  they  tried 
to  proceed  in  Barcelona.  The  strange  thing  is  that 
they  handed  over  the  Kiel  squadron  intact.  These 
considerations  make  the  negligence  more  rare  and 
censurable. 

«The  truth  is  that  Spanish  warships  went  out 
in  pursuit  of  the  German  submarine;  but  they  did 
not  prevent  the  sinking  of  the  submersible.  They 
managed  to  save  and  bring  back  only  the  supply 
ship.  Its  purpose  was  not  to  escape  but  to  destroy 
the  submarine. 

«The  essential  difference  between  the  escape 
from  Cadiz  and  the  escape  from  Ferrol  is  this: 
When  the  submarine  fled  from  Cadiz,  the  German 
Empire  was  in  existence;  to-day,  it  no  longer  exists. 
The  Kaiser  was  then  ruling;  to-day,  he  is  a  refugee 
in  Holland.  Germany,  Austria  and  Turkey  were 
then  fighting  against  England,  France,  Belgium  and 
Italy;  to-day,  the  war  has  ceased. 

((The  submarine  which  was  in  Ferrol  could  not 
go  to  where  it  might  get  means  of  navigation;  it 
lacked  torpedoes,  mines  and  bombs;  it  was  sure  to 
be  taken  by  England.  They  took  it  out  to  sink  it  in 
the  sea.  They  did  well,  as  Germans.  We  did  poor- 
ly, as  Spaniards,  by  consenting  to  it  and  by  not 
watching  more  closely  those  who  were  unable  to 
prevent  it.» 
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The  Relation  of  the  Saar  Valley  to  Germany 
Die  Woche,  March  8,  1919,  devotes  several  arti- 
cles, in  fact  the  bulk  of  its  pages,  to  the  sentimental 
and  serious  aspects  of  the  question  of  the  Saar  Val-  , 
ley.   Two  of  the  most  substantial  of  these  articles,  a 
discussion  of  the  economic  relationship  of  the  con-  ! 
tested  area  to  Germany  and  an  exposition  of  Ger- 
many's historical  claims,  are  reproduced  below. 

ECONOMIC  TREATISE 

(Professor  Eberhard  Gothein  of  Heidelberg) 
celt  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  fate  that  the  most 
valuable  mineral  deposits  of  Germany  lie  close  to  | 
her  boundaries.  Upper  Silesia,  the  Ruhr  district,  the 
Aachen  coal  fields,  the  Saar  and  the  former  province 
of  Lorraine  all  have  this  common  characteristic. 
Their  position  leaves  them  exposed  to  the  aggressive 
cupidity  of  neighboring  countries.  The  trend  ot 
events  to-day  turns  our  attention  to  the  Saar  Valley, 
the  southwestern  nucleus  of  our  mining  and  iron  in- 
dustry This  beautiful  valley  is  one  of  the  most  iso- 
lated oarts  of  Germany,  separated  from  the  district 
of  the  Rhine  by  the  barren  mountainous  provinces  ot 
Westrich  and  Hunsruecks.  Its  entire  importance 
and  economic  development  are  due  alone  to  its  coal. 

«In  this  important  district  the  State  has  retained 
its  exclusive  right  and  has  developed  the  royal  pre- 
rogative into  a  monopoly.  The  public  mining  indus- 
tries have  not  always  equaled  in  production  the  pri- 
vate mines  of  the  Ruhr  districts,  but  the  solicitude  of 
the  State  in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  the  employees 
of  the  Saar  district  has  always  been  regarded  as 

exemplary.  .  . 

«The  billows  of  the  great  artisan  migration  have 
already  flooded  the  mining  industry  of  the  Saar,  and 
only  the  northerly  district,  the  seat  of  the  no  less 
famous  ceramic  industry,  remains  untouched.  We 
see,  on  the  whole,  a  peaceful  working  class,  quite 
contented  and  German  to  the  core,  as  compared  with 
the  neighboring  population  of  Lorraine,  where  an 
alien  working  populace,  composed  mostly  of  Italians 
and  Croatians,  is  occupied  in  developing  a  compara- 
tively young  mining  industry. 

«In  spite  of  many  unavoidable  conflicts,  a  last 
relationship  still  exists  between  the  coal  and  the  iron 
industries.    South  Germany  has  been  the  outlet  tor 
exportation  from  time  immemorial,  for  the  over- 
powering competition  of  the  Ruhr  district  blocks  the 
wav  on  the  North.    The  Marne  Canal,  moreover, 
formed  an  important  link  in  the  line  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Saar  River  and  the  Rhone  and  by 
means  of  which  France  was  able,  formerly,  to  secure 
coal  from  the  Saar  Valley;  and  since  France  has  not 
a  liberal  provision  of  coal  in  her  own  country,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  she  is  still  dependent,  to  a  large 
degree,  upon  coal  from  the  Saar  Valley  for  the  main- 
tenance of  her  iron  industries  in  Lorraine     .    .  . 
Yet  coal  is  a  duty-free  commodity  and  the  difneulty 
of  transportation  is  the  only  obstacle  to  be  overcome. 
As  political  boundaries  are  being  fixed  to-day,  Ger- 
many and  France  will  always  be  dependent  upon  the 
exchange  of  coal  and  iron  ore.   ...   The  iron  in- 
dustry is,  if  possible,  even  more  dependent  upon 


Germany  than  the  coal  industry.  Germany  is  its 
only  market.    ...  _ 

«The  separation  of  these  two  important  indus- 
tries from  Germany  would  impose  a  burden  upon 
France  that  would  threaten  her  own  iron  industry. 
Already  commerce  commissions  in  Metz  and  Dieden- 
hofen  have  decided  upon  stipulations  to  be  included 
in  the  peace  treaty  providing  that  sufficient  coal  and 
coke  shall  be  supplied  to  Lorraine  by  Germany,  and 
that  the  surplus  iron  produced  in  the  furnaces  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  shall  be  taken  by  Geimany  at  con- 
formable prices.  All  this  indicates  economic  de- 
pendence upon  Germany  and  the  inadequacy  of 
French  markets.  It  is  under  German  rule  that  the 
industries  have  been  so  splendidly  developed  and 
only  an  economic  relationship  with  Germany  can 
guarantee  their  future. 

«The  markets  of  other  highly  developed  enter- 
prises of  the  Saar  are  limited  to  Germany,  so  that  to 
divert  the  product  of  these  industries  into  French 
markets  would  mean  the  imposition  of  an  over- 
whelming burden.  The  Saar  Valley  is  also  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  plate-glass  industry,  the  manufac- 
ture of  flasks  and  bottles  and,  in  the  northern  part, 
the  world  famous  earthenware  industries  of  Villeroy 
and  Roch.  The  spiritual  as  well  as  the  economic 
kinship  of  these  staunch  German  provinces  to  the 
Fatherland  is  a  vital  concern,  for  there  is  no  section 
in  all  of  western  Germany  more  imbued  with  the 
old  Prussian  views  than  this  same  remote  corner  of 
that  great  state.    .    .  .» 

HISTORICAL  TREATISE 

(Professor  Hermann  Oncken  of  Heidelberg) 
Professor  Oncken  observes  that  the  two  impor- 
tant arguments  bearing  upon  the  Saar  region,  the 
nationality  and  inclination  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  critical  considerations  m 
modern  polity,  have  been  largely  neglected  by 
French  publicists,  who,  however,  have  developed  a 
much  less  important  phase,  namely,  the  historical. 
!  The  professor  suggests  that  this  omission  may  well 
'  be  attributed  to  forensic  caution.    He  appeals  for  a 
plebiscite  to  settle  all  doubts  on  the  point  in  ques- 
tion, but,  in  the  meanwhile,  volunteers  to  meet  his 
wary  opponents  on  their  own  ground  and  to  support 
Germany's  historical  claim  to  the  contested  region 
«In  this  effort  I  shall  entirely  neglect  historical 
antiquities  such  as  the  distribution  of  the  old  Celtic 
tribes  in  this  vicinity  with  the  Rhine  as  the  border  ot 
Gaul,  and  the  partition  of  the  Carlovingian  Empire 
of  the  ninth  century.  We  too  have  had  our  patriotic 
fools  who  believed  they  could  found  an  argument 
for  annexation  upon  such  reminiscences  of  a  dead 
past    We  have  silenced  them ;  therefore  all  the  more 
firmly  we  refuse  to  regard  with  seriousness  their 
counterparts  enlisted  in  the  hostile  cause.    We  are 
contented  then  to  state  .   .   .   that  since  the  end  ot 
the  ninth  century,  or  at  any  rate  since  the  middle  ot 
the  tenth,  the  region  known  as  the  Saar  basin  has 
been  part  of  the  German  Empire  and  has  partici- 
pated in  the  work  and  civilization  of  the  German  na- 
tion and  people  with  but  two  very  brief  interrup- 
tions. 
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'(For  within  this  period  of  almost  a  thousand 
years,  there  are  two  brief  and  episodic  interludes 
upon  which  the  French  are  attempting  to  establish 
a  claim.  Only  in  the  years  from  1680  to  1697  and 
from  1801  to  1815  did  Saarbriicken  belong  to  the 
French  nation.  Saarlouis  belonged  to  France  in  the 
intervening  period  also.  Both  these  historic  inter- 
mezzos occurred  as  culminating  incidents  in  a  policy 
of  annexation  extending  in  all  directions  beyond  the 
linguistic  boundaries  of  the  French  people:  under 
Louis  XIV  and  under  Napoleon  I.  In  both  cases  the 
old  order  was  presently  restored,  in  accordance  with, 
the  rights  of  peoples,  through  the  armed  intervention 
of  threatened  Europe.    .    .  . 

Louis  XIV  and  the  Saar  Region 
<(The  first  attempt  of  the  French  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  Saar  region  was  made  after  the 
Peace  of  Nijmegen.  In  1670,  Louis  XIV  attempted 
to  seize  the  region  in  the  midst  of  a  peace  and,  when 
the  martial  power  of  the  German  Empire  had  been 
broken,  the  pretext  of  (justice,)  as  it  was  under- 
stood by  fundamentally  annexationist  politicians, 
was  trumped  up  in  Paris.  The  Chambre  de  Reunion 
at  Metz  charged  Countess  Eleonore  Klara  of  Nassau- 
Saarbriicken  to  receive  her  land,  which  was  for- 
merly a  fief  of  the  Bishopric  of  Metz,  as  a  fief  from 
the  Crown  of  France. 

«With  reference  to  this  policy  of  annexation, 
the  advocates  of»  which  attempted  to  make  right  of 
might,  let  us  hear  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the 
Frenchmen  of  that  period  and  of  to-day.  In  the 
works  of  one  of  the  noblest  ecclesiastics  of  France, 
Archbishop  Fenelon,  we  find  the  following  sentence 
which,  as  a  disciple  of  truth,  he  wrote  to  Louis  XIV : 
( In  the  midst  of  peace,  you  have  waged  war  and 
wrought  strange  plundering.  You  have  set  up  a 
chambre  de  reunion  to  be  both  judge  and  plaintiff; 
that  is  to  invite  evil,  scorn  of  justice,  and  violence. 
.  .  .  This  procedure  has  united  all  Europe  in  arms 
against  you..  (Oeuvres  choisies  de  Fenelon,  Vol.  2, 
116.)  Unbiased  Frenchmen  of  today  concur  in  his 
indictment. 

«As  late  as  1906,  one  of  the  best  reputed  histo- 
rians of  France,  Erneste  Lavisse,  whose  official  ac- 
tivity, moreover,  had  much  to  do  with  the  advance- 
ment of  Chauvinism  in  France,  wrote  in  his  large 
and  widely  read  <  Hisloire  de  France  >  (Vol.  VII,  373) 
this  damning  estimate:  (Never  did  Louis  XIV  feel 
himself  bound  by  a  compact.  In  his  Memoires  he 
expressed  the  opinion  to  his  son  that  the  words  of  a 
compact  arc  like  compliments  which  one  makes  in 
worldly  society  and  have  an  importance  little  in  pro- 
portion to  their  sound.  He  broke  nearly  every  prom- 
ise that  he  made.  Upon  the  death  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  he  ferreted  out  some  legal  niceties  as  a  pre- 
text for  war  and  found  similar  pretexts  after  the 
Peace  of  Nijmegen.  None  could  depend  on  him.. 

«<  Diplomatists'  chicanery.:  this  characteriza- 
tion ot  the  reunions  serves  also  for  the  particular 
case  of  the  Saar  region.  No  careful  studv  is  required 
to  ascertain  that  the  transfer  by  Emperor  Henry  IV 
of  Saarbriicken  Castle  (and  onlv  that)  to  the  Bis- 
hopric of  Metz  in  1065  is  no  argument  for  the  trans- 
actions of  (he  17lli  century.  Reinhard  Frank,  a 
Munich  instructor  in  international  law.  is  right' in 
pointing  out  that  a  remote  feudal  tie  of  almost  a 
thousand  years  ago  cannot  be  cited  as  a  basis  for  the 
relations  between  modern  states...  Here  the  author 
refers  to  Mr.  Wilson's  doctrine  that  government  rests 
upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  that  peoples 
cannot  be  bandied  about  like  personal  propertv. 


«But  already  the  old  Europe  of  the  17th  century 
was  able  to  agree  in  its  ethical  and  legal  estimate  of 
the  reunion  policy  and  knew  what  course  to  take. 
For  the  system  of  brigandage  to  which  the  Saar  re- 
gion was  a  victim  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
<  Grand  Alliance  ■>  under  the  leadership  of  the  Empe- 
ror and  of  King  William  III  of  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  martial  support  to  international  law. 
.  .  .  Louis  XIV  succeeded  in  retaining  only  the 
fortress  of  Saarlouis  ...  as  an  isolated  outpost 
in  foreign  territory  against  the  Palatinate.  The 
French  who  sentimentally  point  to  the  name,  (Saar- 
louis, >  to-day  should  remember  that  they  themselves 
disloyally  changed  it  to  <Sarre  libro  during  the 
Revolution.)) 

Napoleon  and  the  Saar  Region 

The  capture  and  restoration  of  the  Saar  region 
by  Napoleon  were  of  a  similar  character.  The  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  was  not  considered.  In 
the  plebiscites  of  1802  and  1804,  the  question  pre- 
sented was  whether  Napoleon  Bonaparte  should  be 
consul,  in  the  first  case,  and  emperor,  in  the  second 
case,  for  life.  ((Whoever  wishes  to  base  a  claim  for 
annexation  on  these  plebiscites  can  equally  well  re- 
fer  to  the  plebiscites  at  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  at 
Cologne  and  Mayence,  at  Geneva  and  Turin:  Bel- 
gians, Swiss,  and  Italians  all  gave  the  right  answer.)) 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  restored  the  boundaries 
of  1792  except  that  France  was  allowed  to  retain 
some  annexations  at  the  expense  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  German  Empire,  Switzerland,  and  Piedmont,  in- 
cluding the  Saar  region.  After  the  return  from  Elba, 
however,  France  lost  the  Saar  region.  Talleyrand 
and  the  rest  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries  saw  mot 
the  slightest  injustice  in  these  cessions  of  territory 
which  did  not  belong  to  ancient  France.)  They  ap- 
peared to  feel  that  the  nation  was  fortunate  in  not 
being  made  the  victim  of  retaliatory  deprivations. 

«On  July  15,  1815,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land, Lord  Liverpool,  wrote  to  the  Foreign  Minister, 
Lord  Castlereagh:  (The  opinion  prevails  in  England 
that  we  are  entirely  justified  in  using  the  present 
moment  to  take  back  from  France  the  principal  con- 
quests of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  apparent  that  France  will 
never  forget  the  repulse  she  has  suffered  but  will 
seize  the  first  opportunity  to  restore  her  military 
prestige.)  (Letters  of  Castlereagh,  X,  431.)  That 
England  contented  herself  with  such  slight  rectifica- 
tions was  due  to  her  desire  not  only  to  secure 
France's  neighbors  but  also  at  the  same  time  to  es- 
tablish firmly  the  new  Bourbon  regime  and  to  en- 
sure a  lasting  peace.  It  was  magnanimity  and  not 
severity  which  dictated  these  terms. 

«And  now  about  the  population  of  Saarbriicken. 
Although  they  had  been  coerced  for  over  a  decade 
by  Napoleon,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Paris  in  the 
critical  weeks  asking  to  be  released  from  France. 
343  citizens  from  a  total  population  of  5,000  had 
j  signed  the  petition  and  the  leader  of  the  deputation, 
Boecking,  declared  that  he  represented  nine-tenths 
of  the  population.  ...  It  may  be  affirmed,  as 
W.  Windelband  observes  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung, 
February  7,  1919,  that  among  the  many  annexations 
which  Prussia  has  made  in  the  course  of  her  history, 
Saarbriicken  was  almost  the  only  one  which — 
as  its  d.eputation  -to  Mayence  under  Justice  Gruner 
shows — was  made  with  the  previous  and  voluntary 
consent  of  the  people  affected. » 

The  author  affects  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
France's  claim  that  the  Saar  region  should  be  ceded 
to  her  as  a  reparation  for  the  harm  she  has  suffered 
in  her  own  coal  fields.    «When  after  the  Battle  of 
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Koeniggraetz  the  Prussians  and  Austrians  saw  that 
peace  was  approaching,  the  French  envoy,  Benedetti, 
appeared  at  Prussian  Headquarters  to  present  a 
French  demand  for  compensation;  namely:  Landau 
and  Saarbrueken.»  Hence  the  author  concludes 
that  Louis  XIV,  Napoleon  I,  Napoleon  III,  and  M. 
Clemenceau  have  all  been  animated  by  the  same 
motive. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— SCANDINAVIAN 

The  Situation  in  Russia 

Since  the  ill-fated  attempt  of  the  Allies  to  get 
the  factions  in  Russia  to  meet  on  the  Princes'  Island, 
no  great  amount  of  comment  on  the  Russian  situa- 
tion has  appeared  in  the  Scandinavian  press.  (See 
Press  Review,  February  5.)  However,  the  Scandina- 
vian papers  have  devoted  considerable  space  to  let- 
ters from  Russian  travelers  and  also  to  a  report 
which  the  Norwegian  Committee  sent  out  by  the  Nor- 
wegian Socialists  made  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  there. 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  had  also  been  interviewed  by  this 
Committee,  so  that  what  follows  is  to  a  large  extent 
an  estimate  of  Russia  and  Bolshevism  by  the  Bol- 
shevists themselves. 

One  solution  of  the  Russian  problem,  offered  by 
the  Morgenbladet  (Norwegian),  which  is  perhaps  sig- 
nificant, is  that  the  League  of  Nations  should  see  that 
a  fair  expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  Russian  people 
should  be  made  at  an  election.  This  paper  sees  in 
this  no  unjustifiable  infringement  of  Russia's  inter- 
nal sovereignty,  because  the  Bolsheviks  are  them- 
selves meddling  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries  and 
trying  to  fasten  Bolshevism  on  the  world. 

The  aims  of  Bolshevism  are  set  forth  by  Lenin 
in  an  open  letter  to  the  American  workingmen  writ- 
ten in  January,  1919,  and  published  in  the  Norwe- 
gian Social  Demokraten,  March  10,  which  is  in  part 
as  follows:  «At  the  close  of  my  letter  to  the  Ameri- 
can laborers  on  August  20, 1918,  I  wrote  that  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  besieged  situation  as  long  as  the 
armies  of  the  international  socialistic  revolution  do 
not  come  to  our  aid.  I  predicted  that  the  workers 
would  break  with  Gompers  and  Renner  and  they  are 
now  slowly  drawing  closer  to  the  communistic  and 
Bolshevistic  state. 

« Since  I  wrote  those  words,  five  months  have 
scarcely  elapsed  and  one  can  see  that  during  this 
time  the  world's  proletariat  revolution  has  ripened 
extremely  fast,  while  during  the  same  time  the  la- 
borers in  these  different  countries  have  gone  over  to 
communism  and  Bolshevism. 

«At  that  time,  August  20,  1918,  our  Bolshevist 
Party  was  the  only  one  which  championed  the  spirit 
of  the  old  Internationale  which  existed  from  1889 
to  1914,  and  which  went  into  such  complete  bank- 
ruptcy during  the  war  from  1914  to  1918.  Our  party 
was  the  only  one  which  stepped  out  on  the  new  path, 
away  from  the  Socialism  and  social-democracy 
closely  associated  with  the  robber  bourgeoisie,  for- 
ward to  communism;  away  from  the  small  bourgeois 
reform  and  opportunism,  which  always  has  soured 
and  always  will  continue  to  sour  the  efforts  of  the  of- 
ficial social-democratic  and  socialistic  parties  to 
realize  a  truly  proletariat  and  revolutionary  pro- 
gram. 

«Now,  January  12,  1919,  we  see  a  great  many 
communistic  proletariat  parties,  not  only  in  the 
boundaries  of  the  Czar's  former  empire,  but  also  in 
the  land  of  the  Letts,  in  Finland,  Poland  and  even 
in  Western  Europe,  in  Austria,  Hungary,  Holland, 
and  lastly  in  Germany.  When  the  German  Sparta- 
cus Group  with  its  world-known  and  world-famous 


leaders,  with  such  true  members  of  the  working  class 
as  Liebknecht,  Rosa  Luxemburg,  Klara  Zetkin  and 

j  Franz  Mehring,  finally  broke  off"  relations  with  such 
putrefiers  of  Socialism  as  Scheidemann  and  Sude- 
kum;  when  the  Spartacus  Group  separated  from 
those  social  chauvinists,  who  were  socialists  in  word 

j  but  chauvinists  in  dealings,  who  had  for  long  ages 
been  accustomed  to  enter  into  union  with  Germany's 
imperialistic  robber  bourgeoisie  and  William  II; 
when  the  Spartacus  Group  called  itself  Germany's 
Communistic  Party— then  the  foundation  was  laid 
for  the  real  proletariat,  for  the  real  internationale, 

;  the  real  revolutionary  third  internationale,  and  then 
the  communistic  internationale,  became  a  reality. 
Formally  the  foundations  for  the  third  internation- 
ale have  not  been  laid  as  yet,  but  in  practice  the  third 
internationale  is  in  operation. 

((Now  no  real  laborer,  no  true  Socialist,  can  help 
but  see  the  base  treachery  of  which  all  were  guiltv 
who,  like  the  Mensheviks  and  the  social  revolution- 

I  aries  of  Russia,  like  Scheidemann  and  Sudekum  of 

j  Germany,  like  Renaudel  of  France,  Vandervelde  of 
Belgium,  Henderson  and  Webb  of  England,  Gomp- 
ers and  Company  of  America,  supported  the  bour- 

!  geoisie  in  the  war.    This  war  has  complei  '  ' 

j  itself  to  be  a  reactionary,  imperialistic,  robber  war, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  capitalists  not  only  of 
Germany,  but  also  of  England,  France,  Italy  and 

|  America.  These  now  begin  to  wrangle  among  them- 
selves  about  the  booty— the  division  of  Turkey,  Rus- 
sia, the  African  and  the  Polynesian  colonies,  the 
Balkans,  etc. 

((Wilson  and  the  hypocritical  Wilsonian  phrases 
j  of  (democracy)   and  (League  of  Nations)  rapidly 
I  disappear  when  we  see  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine 
taken  by  the  French  bourgeoisie,  when  we  see  Tur- 
,  key  and  parts  of  Russia  conquered  by  French,  Eng- 
lish and  American  capitalists;  when  we  see  that  the 
division  of  the  spoils  makes  the  enmity  steadily 
stronger  between  Italy  and  France,  between  France 
and  England,  between  England  and  America  and 
between  America  and  Japan.    .    .  . 

<(At  that  time,  August  20, 1918,  the  socialistic  rev- 
olution was  contained  within  the  boundaries  of  Rus- 
sia ;  while  the  powers  of  the  councils — that  is  to  say, 
the  whole  government — was  represented  by  soldiers,' 
workers'  and  peasants'  councils,  which  seemed  to  be 
a  purely  Russian  institution. 

«Now,  January  12,  1919,  we  can  note  a  marked 
increase  in  the  (council)  tendency,  not  only  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  Czar's  former  domain,  as  in 
the  land  of  the  Letts,  Poland  and  Ukraine,  but  also 
in  Western  European  countries,  both  in  neutral 
countries,  such  as  Switzerland,  Norway  and  Hol- 
land, and  in  countries  which  were  in  the  war,  such 
as  Germany  and  Austria.  The  German  Revolution, 
doubly  significant  and  characteristic  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  it  took  place  in  one  of  the  most  capitalisti- 
cally  developed  countries,  soon  secured  councils.  > 
The  whole  of  the  German  Revolution's  development 
— especially  the  activities  of  Spartacists,  who  are 
the  only  and  honest  representatives  of  the  prole- 
tariat— has  been  a  struggle  against  the  corruption 
of  the  union  of  Scheidemann  and  Sudekum  with  the 
bourgeoisie.  All  this  shows  clearly  where  the  situa- 
tion in  Germany  is  pointing:  it  must  be  either  power 
by  council)  or  a  bourgeois  parliament.  That  is 
the  historical  development  of  the  question,  it  can- 
not be  said  to  be  an  exaggeration. 

«The  power  of  (council)  is  the  world's  second 
historical  step  in  the  development  of  a  proletariat 
dictator.  The  first  step  was  the  Paris  Commune. 
Marx's  genial  analysis  of  this  Commune's  composi- 
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tion  and  significance  in  his  Civil  War  in  France  > 
says  that  the  Commune  gave  the  needed  support  to 
the  production  of  a  new  type  of  government— the 
proletariat  state.  Every  government  of  the  present 
day  even  the  most  democratic  republic,  is  nothing 
else  but  a  machine  by  means  of  which  one  class  is 
able  to  oppress  another  class. 

«The  proletariat  state  is  that  machine  by  means 
of  which  the  proletariat  oppresses  the  bourgeoisie. 
This  oppression  is  unavoidable,  because  of  the  weak- 
minded,  doubtful  and  impotent  opposition  which  the 
owners  of  propertv  and  capitalists,  the  bourgeoisie 
and  all  its  defenders,  set  in  motion  when  their  down- 
fall began,  and  when  we  began  to  dispossess  the  dis- 
possessors.  j 
«As  long  as  the  property  of  the  capitalists  and 
their  power  is  protected,  there  will  be  a  citizens' 
parliament,  which  even  in  the  most  democratic  coun- 
try is  only  an  organization  for  the  oppression  of 
millions  of  laborers  by  a  small  group  of  exploiters. 
Now  that  history  has  raised  the  question  as  to  the 
old  system  of  bringing  it  to  naught,  of  crushing  and 
oppressing  the  exploiters,  of  the  transition  from  cap- 
italism to  socialism,  to  restrict  oneself  to  the  citi- 
zens' parliamentarism  and  the  citizens'  democracy, 
to  set  forth  this  as  a  true  democracy— thus  changing 
its  citizen  character— is  to  forget  that  the  general 
right  of  the  franchise,  as  long  as  the  property  of  cap- 
ital remains,  is  merely  a  tool  in  the  service  of  the  citi- 
zens' state.  All  this  involves  a  shameful  betrayal  of 
the  proletariat,  a  desertion  to  the  enemies  of  this 
class,  the  bourgeoisie;  so  that  those  taking  part  in  it 
are  renegades.  ... 

«The  name  of  Karl  Liebknecht,  known  by  the 
workers  in  all  lands  ...  for  steadfastness  to 
the  social  revolution,  is  symbolical  of  the  true,  heart- 
felt, ready-to-sacrifice,  merciless  struggle  against 
capitalism.  That  name  is  symbolical  of  the  unyield- 
ing war  against  imperialism.  .  .  .  With  Lieb- 
knecht and  the  Spartacists  stand  all  of  Germany's 
Socialists  who  are  true  revolutionaries,  and  all  of 
the  best  in  the  ranks  of  the  proletariat  who  are  con- 
verts. ... 

«Against  Liebknecht  stand  the  supporters  of 
Scheidemann  and  Sudekum  together  with  the  rest 
of  the  army  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  bourgeoisie,  and 
also  such  traitors  to  Socialism  as  Gompers,  Bergcr, 
Henderson,  Webb,  Renaudel  and  Vandervelde. 
Here  we  have  the  upper  stratum  of  the  laboring  class, 
which  is  bought  by  the  bourgeoisie,  and  whom  we 
Bolsheviks  (addressing  ourselves  to  Russia's  Sude- 
kums  and  Mensheviks)  call  the  agents  of  the  bour- 
geoisie in  lln  laboring  classes,  and  who  arc  better 
called  in  America  <  the  labor  lieutenants  of  the  cap- 
italist class..  In  this  connection  the  newest  modern 
form  of  socialistic  treachery  has  found  expression, 
for  the  bourgeoisie  plunder  in  all  civilized  lands, 
either  through  colonial  oppression  or  else  by  finan- 
cial profits  extorted  from  the  independent  weaker 
people.    .    .  . 

((The  above  lines  were  written  before  the  Ebert- 
Scheidemann  Government's  brutally  mean  murder 
of  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg.  These  band- 
its (Ebcrt  and  Scheidemann),  doing  lackey-service 
for  the  bourgeoisie,  allowed  their  German  White 
Guards,  who  defended  the  holy  capitalistic  posses- 
sions, to  kill  Rosa  Luxemburg  and  to  murder  Karl 
Liebknecht  under  the  obvious  lie  that  he  attempted 
to  t escape  from  his  guards.  >    .    .  . 

«The  stupid  adherents  of  Kautsky  may  speak 
of  a  judgment-seat  or  court  in  which  representatives 
of  all  socialistic  parties  are  found.    This  Philistine 


stupidity,  this  small  bourgeois  simplicity,  does  not 
understand  that  the  courts  are  organs  for  the  might 
of  the  state,  and  that  the  struggles  in  Germany  are 
to  decide  once  for  all  where  this  might  shall  rest— 
whether  with  the  bourgeoisie,  for  whom  the  follow- 
'  ers  of  Scheidemann  will  serve  as  bandits  and  insti- 
gators of  pogroms,  or  with  the  proletariat,  who  will 
down  the  capitalists  and  break  their  opposition. 

(.This  proletarian  world-Internationale's  best 
man,  the  unforgotten  leader,  has  fallen,  but  his  blood 
exhorts  ever-greater  masses  of  the  laborers  to  bitter 
war  to  the  very  death.  And  this  war  leads  to  vic- 
tory. In  the  summer  of  1917  we,  in  Russia,  went 
through  the  (July  days,)  when  the  victory  of  the 
Russian  Scheidemanns,  the  Mensheviks  and  the  so- 
cial revolutionaries,  even  the  White  Guard's  triumph 
over  the  Bolsheviks,  was  called  the  (Government's 
victory.  >  At  the  same  time  the  worker  Voinoff  was 
lynched  by  the  Cossacks  for  spreading  Bolshevist 
literature.  We  know  now  that  such  (victories)  by 
the  bourgeoisie  create  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Some  of  them  now  see  that  .  .  .  any 
attempt  to  coerce  Russia  would  require  occupation 
by  an  army  of  a  million  for  a  long  time,  and  that  this 
Would  be  the  safest  and  surest  way  to  realize  the  pro- 
letariat revolution  in  the  Entente  countries.  The  ex- 
ample of  the  occupation  of  the  Ukraine  by  German 
troops  is  the  best  proof  of  this. 

« Another  portion  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  the  En- 
tente believe,  as  they  formerly  did,  that  a  military 
expedition  should  be  accompanied  by  an  economic 
siege  in  order  to  strangle  the  Bolsheviks.  The  press 
which  serves  this  part  of  the  bourgeoisie,  mostly  of 
England  and  France,  prophesies  the  early  downfall 
of  the  (councils,)  tells  of  the  starvation  and  want  in 
Russia  and  lies  about  the  disorder  in  the  country. 
The  White  Guards,  the  property  owners,  the  forces 
of  the  capitalists  whom  the  Allies  are  helping  with 
officers  and  troops,  all  these  help  to  cut  the  hungry 
population  of  northern  and  central  Russia  off  from 
the  wheat  districts,  from  Siberia  and  the  Don  areas. 
The  hunger  among  the  laborers  in  Petrograd,  Mos- 
cow, Ivanoff,  Vosnesensk  and  other  laboring  centers 
is  verv  great.  Never  have  the  laboring  classes  had 
to  suffer  such  misery  and  hunger  as  that  to  which 
they  are  now  subjected  through  the  military  inter- 
vention of  the  Entente. 

«The  masses  would  not  endure  such  misery  did 
thev  not  understand  that  they  are  defending  the 
cause  of  Socialism,  both  in  Russia  and  m  the  whole 
world  The  laborers  see  that  their  great  sacrifices 
are  not  made  in  vain;  they  know  that  the  authority 
of  the  (councils)  is  winning  and  that  soon  it  will 
spread  over  the  entire  world.  Every  month  of  hard 
strife  and  great  sacrifice  strengthens  the  aims  o 
the  councils,  throughout  the  whole  world;  each 
month  weakens  their  enemies-the  exploiters,  the 
bourgeoisie. 

.I  Unquestionably  the  latter  have  still  power 
enough  to  murder  and  lynch  the  best  leadfrnSlvofn^ 
proletariat  world  revolution  and  to  multiply  and 
prolong  the  sacrifices  and  suffering  of  the  laborers 
n  the  occupied  and  conquered  territories.  But  all 
the  exploiters  in  the  whole  world  have  not  power 
enough  to  triumph  over  the  proletariat  revolution; 
for  this  revolution  will  deliver  humanity  from  the 
yoke  of  capitalism  and  by  the  same  token  it  will 
avert  the  standing  menace  of  new  and  seemingly 
unavoidable  imperialistic  wars  m  the  interest  of 
capitalism. 

«21  January  1919.  r 
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The  Swedish  Social  Demokraten,  March  10, 
contains  an  interview  with  Puntervold,  the  Nor- 
wegian sent  out  by  the  Norwegian  Socialists  to  in- 
vestigate affairs  in  Russia.  The  following  is  an 
extract  of  a  interview  which  Puntervold  had  with 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  February  20,  1919. 
Puntervold  asked  Tchitcherine,  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, whether,  if  the  Allies  would  agree  as  one  of  the 
conditions  for  peace  that  a  parliamentary  system 
with  universal  suffrage  be  inaugurated  in  Russia, 
the  Soviet  Government  would  accept  it.  The  Minis- 
ter replied  that  such  a  course  would  be  an  unwar- 
ranted mixing  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Russia,  so 
that  the  Soviet  Government  could  not  accept  that 
as  a  condition  for  peace,  as  it  would  signify  a  return 
to  a  bourgeois  organization  and  to  capitalism.  He 
declared  that  this  was  perhaps  the  only  demand  to 
which  the  Soviets  could  not  agree.  When  asked 
whether  universal  suffrage  could  not  be  granted 
and  the  Soviet  institutions  still  be  retained,  he  re- 
plied that  the  franchise  for  the  bourgeoisie  was  of 
less  importance  than  the  maintenance  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  proletariat;  and  that,  further,  the 
idea  of  the  revolution  was  for  the  proletariat  alone 
to  secure,  and  hold  the  power  in  their  own  hands. 

The  Norwegian  Committee  headed  by  Punter- 
vold also  investigated  the  military  resources  of  the 
Bolsheviks.  The  armies  of  the  Soviet  are  headed 
by  a  man  named  Sklanskij,  who  is  about  thirty 
years  old  and  who,  during  the  Great  War,  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Sanitary  Corps.  Sklanskij  at- 
taches great  importance  to  the  Bolshevik  victor}' 
over  Krasn'ov,  as  he  and  the  Cossacks  were  the  chief 
opponents  of  the  Soviet.  This  victory  also  opened 
up  the  great  coal  fields  of  the  region.  Tchitcherine 
insists  that  the  victory  will  re-open  communications 
with  the  Bolshevik  Army  of  the  Caucasus.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  enthusiastically,  too,  over  the  vic- 
tory on  the  Ural  front  which  will  secure  the  cotton 
stored  up  in  that  region. 

He  predicted  to  Puntervold  that  the  Czecho- 
slovaks would  soon  quit  as  they  are  deserting  freely. 
In  discussing  the  Archangel  Front  held  by  the 
French,  English  and  Americans  to  prevent  the 
Soviets  from  gaining  access  to  the  White  Sea,  he 
said  very  sarcastically:  «And  still  the  Allies  claim 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Russia. »  He  expressed  himself  with  con- 
fidence as  to  the  outcome  on  the  Finnish  Front  and 
said  that  the  Esthonian  Front — due  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Swedes,  and  that  of  the  Allies  behind  the 
front — offered  the  least  encouragement  to  the  So- 
viets. He  believed  the  outlook  to  be  favorable  on  the 
Ukrainian  Front  and  indicated  that  this  was  the 
chief  aim  of  the  Bolsheviks  at  present,  on  account 
of  the  wheat  supplies  there.  Altogether  he  said  the 
Bolshevik  Fronts  aggregated  12,000  kilometers. 

Early  last  winter  the  Soviet  Governjment  in- 
vited a  number  of  Norwegian  Social  Democrats, 
among  whom  was  Puntervold,  an  advocate  from 
Christiania,  to  visit  Soviet  Russia  as  attaches  to  the 
Bolshevist  Government.  The  idea  was  that  these 
visitors  were  to  be  given  full  access  to  conditions 
in  Bussia.  They  were  then  to  return  home  and  tell 
the  Scandinavians  of  the  blessings  of  Bolshevism, 
but  as  the  Social  Demokraten  (Danish),  March  14, 
says,  the  result  has  not  been  what  was  wished  for. 
On  the  contrary,  Puntervold  makes  a  sharp  criticism 
of  Bolshevism,  and  states  that  the  conditions  are 
much  worse  than  they  were  when  he  made  his  trip 
there.  In  regard  to  the  starvation,  he  tells  the 
Swedish  Social  Demokraten  that  « people  are  starv- 
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ing  in  a  way  that  no  one  can  imagine;  it  is  starva- 
tion in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  The  starva- 
tion is  organized. 

«Whcn  one  is  to  give  a  description  of  conditions 
in  Russia,  he  says,  one  must  start  with  the  hunger, 
for  that  is  the  source  of  many  of  the  strange  things 
in  Russia — for  example,  the  transportation  diffi- 
culties. (Of  the  7,000  locomotives  over  which 
Soviet  Russia  has  control,  over  1,500  were  unfit  for 
use  last  November,  and  the  number  increases  daily. 
If  one  asks  what  is  the  cause  of  this,  he  is  told  that 
the  workmen  are  too  weak  from  lack  of  food  to 
repair  them.  It  now  takes  five  men  to  do  the  work 
that  one  man  could  formerly  do.  They  starve  be- 
cause they  cannot  get  the  means  of  transportation, 
they  cannot  repair  the  means  of  transportation  be- 
cause they  starve.  It  is  the  vicious  circle.)  The 
mechanics  demand  greater  and  greater  rations,  but 
the  Government  refers  to  the  equality  theory — if 
the  railwaymen  and  factory  workers  receive  more 
rations  than  others,  it  is  against  the  theory  of 
Socialism.  Fiat  justitia,  mat  coelum: 

'((Puntervold  says  that  the  administration  of  the 
Bolsheviks  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  uneducated. 
When  an  important  post  is  filled,  the  people  always 
first  ask  how  many  years  he  has  been  in  prison,  or 
how  long  he  has  been  in  Siberia.  They  have  no 
staff  of  experienced  law-makers,  neither  do  they 
possess  experienced  labor  leaders.  The  Bolsheviks 
have  accomplished  the  negative  aim  of  the  Revolu 
tion  and  swept  the  board  clean;  they  are  now  con- 
fronted with  the  positive  aim  of  creating  a  better 
economic  system,  and  the  Lord  knows  that  they  have 
not  as  yet  succeeded!  Puntervold  says  that  (who- 
ever says  that  the  great  mass  of  laborers  are  in  a 
better  position  than  they  were  before  Bolshevism 
came  into  power,  is  either  blind  or  an  out-and-out 
liar,  i 

((However,  he  continues,  on  paper  everything  is 
fine.  The  Bolsheviks  have  even  created  official 
machinery,  which  like  the  old  Czar  pattern,  is  very 
complex  and  all-embracing.    While  in  other  coun- 

I  tries  it  is  a  principle  that  the  law-making  body  shall 
be  independent  of  the  Government  and  administra- 
tion, it  is  in  Russia  legally  established  that  each 
member  of  the  law-making  assembly  (Executive 

|  Committee)  shall  at  the  same  time  be  in  the  service 
of  the  Government.    The  Chairman  of  their  Exe- 

!  cutive  Committee  acts  as  a  railway  official  on  the 

j  Petrograd-Moscow  Railroad. 

« Puntervold  further  testifies  that  the  Soviet 

j  Government  has  embarked  on  a  program  of  capi- 
talistic concession  which  assures  to  foreign  capital- 
ists such  benefits  that  the  world  has  never  seen  a 
country  administer  its  natural  resources  in  such  a 
manner.) 

(dn  regard  to  the  Red  Terror  >,  Puntervold  says 
he  has  interviewed  Peters  who  is  one  of  the  best 
known  members  of  the  country's  revolutionary  tri- 
bunals. (Peters  claims  that  his  committees  have 
shot  only  two  or  three  thousand  of  the  counter- 
revolutionaries, but  this  is  certainly  wrong;  for  there 
are  at  least  500  of  these  committees  in  the  country 
and  none  has  been  without  work.  Lately,  according 
to  a  decree,  all  counter-revolutionaries  and  specu- 
lators have  been  shot  without  any  investigation  or 
trial.» 

((Puntervold  says  that  in  only  two  ways  have 
the  Bolsheviks  really  made  progress:  One  is  in  the 
school  system  which  thev  have  bettered,  and  the 
other  is  the  development  of  a  well-trained  army 
He  says  <the  Red  Army  has  developed  100.000  ot- 
ficers;  the  old  Czar's  drill  and  service  regulations 
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are  in  force,  and  saluting,  which  was  formerly  abol- 
ished, is  now  carried  on.  Trotsky  travels  around 
on  inspections  as  a  general,  and  when  the  troops  are 
reviewed,  instead  of  passing  out  crosses  and  orders 
being  bestowed,  watches  are  given  in  recognition  of 
braverv,  and  he  kisses  the  men  thus  singled  out,  just 
as  the  Czar  did  in  his  days.  Russia  is  on  her  way 
toward  becoming  a  socialistic  military  power.  In- 
deed she  may  already  be  counted  as  such.  On  the 
other  band,  ft  is  absolutely  untrue  that  any  kind  of 
Socialism  is  being  carried  through.  Socialism  lacks 
much  in  Russia  and  the  leaders,  including  Lenin, 
know  it.  They  live  for  the  present,  in  a  transition 
period,  moving  toward  Communism.) 

«Puntervold  has  also  interviewed  Lenin,  who 
expressed  himself  as  satisfied  with  the  situation. 
When  asked  when  the  change  from  a  dictatorship 
to  democracy  was  to  be  made,  Lenin  replied  that 
this  would  take  place  when  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  laborers  is  assured,  but  that  the  dicta- 
torship must  be  retained  until  the  power  of  the  bour- 
geoisie is  fully  broken.  Unless  the  Allies  intervene, 
he  thinks  that  this  will  soon  be  accomplished.)) 

As  to  conditions  in  Russia,  the  Scandinavian 
papers  rely  largely  on  letters  and  stories  of  travelers 
in  that  country.  The  Berlingske  Tidende,  (Danish) 
January  31,  says:  «When  one  looks  at  the  thous- 
ands of  decrees  issued  by  the  Rolshevist  Govern- 
ment, one  would  believe  that  a  socialistic  state  is 
being  constructed.  But  in  reality  there  is  in  Russia 
only  a  complete  process  of  disorganization  of 
the  community,  together  with  a  typical  retrogres- 
sion to  what  is  called  the  (small  community  level  > 
or  a  caricature  of  the  latter.  The  following  inci- 
dent is  typical  of  conditions  in  Russia.  During  the 
plunder  of  a  large  estate,  the  plunderers  secured  a 
large,  costly  mirror.  At  first  they  did  not  know 
what  to  do  "with  it,  but  they  finally  agreed  to  break 
it  up  and  divide  the  pieces.)) 

Another  contributor  to  the  same  paper,  Febru- 
ary 13,  says  that  ((Bolshevism  is  a  direct  legacy  and 
the  remains  of  the  Czar's  politics.  The  difference 
between  them  is  that  while  the  Bolsheviks  possess 
all  the  faults  of  the  Czar,  they  are  not  in  possession 
of  the  Czars  historical  advantages.  Only  by  a  reso- 
lute Allied  intervention  can  the  situation  be  saved.)) 

The  Stockholms  Tidningen,  February  11,  con- 
tains an  article  submitted  by  a  group  of  Russians 
who  paint  conditions  in  Russia  in  the  very  blackest 
colors.  All  of  the  descriptions  of  conditions  in  Rus- 
sia tally  with  each  other  so  well  that  if  this  is  ((anti- 
Bolshevist  propaganda'.,  it  is  exceedingly  well- 
organized. 

As  far  as  the  proposal  of  the  Allies  to  meet  the 
Bolsheviks  on  Princes'  Island  is  concerned,  that  is, 
and  lias  been,  regarded  as  a  very  awkward  move  by 


j  the  Entente.   (See  Press  Review,  February  5).  The 
!  Dagbladet  (Norwegian),   February    4,   says:  «It 
would  have  been  most  natural  to  meet  the  Bolshe- 
viks in  Paris,  but  they  are  so  dangerous  that  the 
people  of  this  strong  French  community  could  not 
stand  two  or  three  Bolsheviks  in  their  midst. »  The 
Politiken  (Danish),  February  4,  speaks  of  «Lenin's 
victory  and  of  the  fiasco  of  the  Princes'  Island." 
1  The  Berlingske  Tidende,  February  7,  also  says  that 
«Lenin  has  won  a  great  diplomatic  victory  which 
j  will  cause  the  Allies  great  difficulties  and  perhaps 
I  great  dissension.*)    The  Nationaltidende  (Danish), 
I  January  31,  believes  that  «the  Bolsheviks  are  like  a 
great  consuming  fire;  but  when  the  fuel  is  all  gone, 
the  fire  must  go  out,  therefore  all  conferences  are 
unnecessary.)) 

The  Morgenbladet  (Norwegian),  as  early  as 
January  31,  made  the  suggestion  that  the  League  of 
Nations  was  the  proper  authority  to  settle  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Bolshevists.  In  an  article  covering  its 
entire  front  page,  this  paper  points  out  the  following 
reasons  why  the  Russian  situation  offers  a  good 
chance  for  work  on  the  part  of  the  League  ol 
;  Nations: 

«The  Bolsheviks  control  only  a  part  of  Russia— 
by  no  means  the  largest  part,  and  even  here  they 
have  much  opposition.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
Russian  anti-Bolsheviks  are  trying  to  induce  the 
Allies  to  intervene,  the  Russian  Bolsheviks  are  spar- 
ing neither  men  nor  money  to  meddle  in  the  affairs 
of"  other  countries,  and  that,  independently  of 
whether  or  not  these  countries  wish  to  intervene  in 
Russia.  This  Rolshevist  activity  is  easily  seen  in 
the  Spartacus  revolt  in  Germany,  in  the  revolts  in 
Switzerland,  Holland  and  Argentine,  in  Radek's 
operations  in  Vienna  and  Rerlin,  and  in  the  the 
whole  Rolshevist  courier  system  throughout  the 
;  world. 

«In  the  light  of  this  situation — aside  from  the 
private  interests  of  foreigners  in  Russia — it  seems 
that  intervention,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  demo- 
!  cratic  interests  of  all  countries,  is  justified,  because 
the  Bolsheviks  themselves  are  mixing  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  nations.  The  eventual  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations  will  no  doubt  contain  a  clause 
that  will  provide  for  the  settlement  of  every  dispute 
by  that  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  dispute.  And  where 
is  the  root  of  this  matter  in  Russia?  It  is  merely  a 
question  of  finding  out  what  is  the  true  wish  of  the 
people  in  Russia.  This  wish  of  all  the  people  in 
Russia  can  be  determined  neither  by  Rolshevists  nor 
by  anti-Bolshevists,  nor  by  any  other  single  class, 
for  all  these  are  interested  parties.  The  only  way 
this  wish  of  the  people  of  Bussia  can  be  determined 
is  by  an  absolutely  free  vote  of  the  people,  not  under 
the  direction  of  any  of  its  own  parties  but  under  the 
guidance  of  the  League  of  Nations.)) 
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Belgian  Activities  in  Malmedy 
In  her  mad  scramble  for  strategical  frontiers, 
Prussia  has  offended,  among  many  other  nations, 
the  little  country  of  Belgium.  At  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1815,  Hardenberg  succeeded  in  snatching 
the  Walloon  Counties  of  Eupen.  Malmedy,  St.  Vith, 
etc.,  for  his  master,  Frederick  Wilhelm  IV;  arid 
when  Belgium  became  an  independent  nation  in 
1830-1832,  these  territories  were  not  reunited  with 
the  rest  of  the  Walloon  lands.  Therefore,  Malmedy 
became  a  terra  irredenta  for  Belgium,  as  Alsace- 
Lorraine  had  been  for  France  and  Trieste  for  Italy. 
In  fairness  to  Prussia,  however,  it  must  be  said  that 
she  treated  these  counties  well.  Neither  on  the  na- 
tive side  nor  on  that  of  Belgium  was  there  much  agi- 
tation for  reunion  with  the  mother  country. 

When  Germany  collapsed  in  1018,  she  found 
good  cause  to  rue  the  errors  of  her  past.  Among  the 
many  claims  pressed  against  her  were  those  of  Bel- 
gium. However,  unfortunately  for  them,  the  Bel- 
gian delegates  seem  to  have  laid  claim  to  too  large  a 
slice  of  land.  At  the  present  moment  it  seems  as  if 
they  will  obtain  the  town  and  district  of  Malmedy, 
on  the  basis  of  both  nationality  and  the  will  of  the 
people;  but  that  they  will  lose  the  other  regions,  be- 
cause in  the  course  of  100  years  all  traces  of  Walloon 
nationality  have  disappeared  there.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  March  11,  demon- 
strates clearly  that  the  Circle  and  town  of  Montjoie, 
which  the  Belgians  originally  included  in  their  de- 
mands, are  now  foreign  in  absolutely  nothing  but 
their  name. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  March  16,  would  like 
to  prove  that  Malmedy  too  is  German,  and  wishes  to 
remain  so.  Of  course,  however,  its  account  must  be 
taken  with  «a  grain  of  salt»,  for  it  is  written  from  a 
biased  point  of  view.  The  main  thread  of  the  argu- 
ment turns  about  a  supposed  petition  from  some  in- 
habitants of  the  district,  asking  for  incorporation  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Belgium  (see  Press  Review,  March 
13).   Just  whom  does  this  petition  represent  ? 

«A  vigorous  campaign  has  been  conducted  of 
late  in  the  Belgian  and  Parisian  presses  for  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Circle  of  Malmedy  to  Belgium.  This 
has  caused  much  excitement  among  the  native  in- 
habitants of  the  district,  for  they  who  have  belonged 
to  Germanic  nations  for  over  a  thousand  years  do 
not  wish  now  to  become  playthings  of  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference.  It  is  only  Belgian  citizens  and  a 
small  pro-Belgian  clique  in  Malmedy  town,  centered 
chiefly  around  the  Steinbach  Works  (which  are  run 
by  Belgian  capital),  who  are  working  night  and  day 
for  separation. 

«The  resolution  passed  by  the  Town  Council  on 
February  22,  through  their  influence,  asking  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Brussels  to  arrange  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  Prussian  Walloons  in  the  Bel- 
gian state,  is  neither  legal  nor  bona  fide.  It  was  not 
drafted  or  debated  in  a  regular  way  by  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  but  rather  by  a  small  clique  in  the  house 
of  one  of  the  wire-pullers  of  the  separatist  move- 
ment, Hubert  Lang,  whose  wife  is  a  large  stockhol- 
der in  the  Steinbach  Works.   Moreover,  all  the  peo- 


ple who  signed  the  decree  are  Steinbach  followers, 
or  large  capitalists  like  Lang  and  Blaise,  who  believe 
that  by  a  change  of  nationality  they  will  be  able  to 
j  conserve  their  ill-gotten  war  gains.    The  peasants 
!  are  told  that  they  will  neither  have  to  deliver  up  any 
more  food  supplies  to  the  state,  nor  pay  such  high 
'  taxes  as  they  have  done  in  Germany. 

« Propaganda  sheets  are  circulated  everywhere 
to  arouse  the  population.  One  such  paper,  le  Potin, 
has  been  suppressed  by  the  British  military  authori- 
ties on  account  of  its  (smutty>  tendencies,  and  an- 
other, la  Warchenne,  has  just  been  started.  The 
wire-pullers  believe  that  any  means  is  justifiable  to 
gain  their  end.  They  have  even  threatened  a  hotel 
in  Malmedy  Circle  (district)  with  boycott  if  it  does 
not  join  the  Belgian  movement.  Bribery,  too,  is  play- 
ing a  large  part.  The  Steinbach  workers  have  been 
given  25,000  marks  extra  pay  under  the  pressing  in- 
junction to  work  for  Belgium.  Besides  the  Stein- 
bach people  and  the  large  capitalists,  the  Deputy 
Burgomaster  of  Malmedy,  Leopold  Villers,  has  plot- 
ted with  all  the  means  at  his  disposal  for  separation. 
Through  his  father,  he  has  large  material  interests 
at  stake. 

('Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  these  endeavors, 
the  spirit  of  the  population  is  absolutely  against  sep- 
aration from  Germany.   The  Provincial  Diet  of  St. 
Vith,  most  of  the  town  burgomasters,  and  many  town 
]  councils  have  adopted  resolutions  protesting  ener- 
getically against  the  cession  of  Malmedy  Circle  or 
any  part  of  it.   Pro-German  petitions  have  already 
,  received  10,000  signatures  out  of  a  population  of 
I  17,000  voters.   Whole  Walloon  towns  have  declared 
to  the  last  man  that  they  wish  to  remain  German, 
j  This  movement  is  all  the  more  remarkable  since  the 
I  anti-annexationists  have  been  deprived  of  all  press 
j  organs  by  the  censor.   Their  work  for  German  kul- 
tur  can  be  carried  on  onfy  by  oral  instruction,  en- 
couragement, and  persistence.   It  is  very  grateful  to 
us  to  see  that  German  philosophy,  German  courage 
i  and  German  energy  have  not  perished  in  the  Far 
West,  in  spite  of  the  trials  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected. 

«For  over  1,000  years  the  Walloon  towns  have 
belonged  to  Germany  (or,  as  should  be  said,  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire),  and  for  over  100  years  to  Prussia. 
Even  if  we  admit  that  they  stood  far  from  the.Prus- 
sianism  of  the  East,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  them  still  feel  German  and 
wish  to  remain  members  of  the  German  Empire. 
Old  tradition  which  bound  the  Walloons  to  Ger- 
many is  still  dear  to  them.  It  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  the  Prussian  State  has  raised  them 
to  a  high  position  of  prosperity.  Their  patriotism 
and  attachment  to  Germany  have  been  shown  on 
many  a  battlefield  during  the  war;  by  hundreds  of 
graves  in  foreign  lands;  and  by  the  military  decora- 
tions which  abound  among  the  population. 

(•Material  interests  keep  the  Walloons  true  to 
Germany.  Malmedy,  which  is  dependent  upon  us 
for  its  market,  would  have  a  dismal  future  as  a  Bel- 
gian industrial  city.  The  workingmen  do  not  wish 
to  exchange  the  social  acquisitions  of  German  law 
and  the  higher  wages  current  in  Germany  for  tin 
lower  standard  in  Belgium.  They  are  determined  to 
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stand  out  openly  for  their  Fatherland.  When  the 
Belgian  owners  of  the  Steinbach  Works  once  hoisted 
a  Belgian  flag  over  their  factory,  great  crowds  of 
men.  consisting  solely  of  Walloons,  sought  to  tear 
down  that  Hag  and  capture  the  leaders  among  its  de- 
fenders. Only  the  intervention  of  the  British  police 
succeeded  in  "restoring  order  and  tranquillity  (See 
Press  Review,  March  13). 

The  middle  classes,  too,  are,  in  the  main,  pro- 
Cerman,  though  they  do  not  dare  to  give  full  expres- 
sion of  their  feelings  because  they  fear  reprisals  if 
Malmedy  ever  becomes  Belgian.  Walloon  business 
is  closely  bound  up  with  the  German  cities  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  and  Cologne.  Not  even  the  agitation  of  the 
German  renegade.  Abbe  Bastin,  who  stands  isolated 
among  his  kind,  has  succeeded  in  winning  over  the 
thoroughly  pro-German  peasants  to  the  movement 
in  favor  of  Belgium. 

<.The  struggle  in  the  Prussian  Ardennes  will  be 
watched  by  the  whole  German  people  with  sincere 
sympathy  and  with  a  determination  to  do  everything 
in  its  power  to  thwart  the  aims  of  an  unscrupulous 
profiteering  clique.  The  population  of  the  Circle  (in 
which  by  the  way  the  Walloons  do  not  predominate) 
has  been  intimidated  by  the  threat  that  when  its  fate 
lias  been  decided  in  Paris,  everyone  active  in  the 
pro-German  movement  will  be  persecuted  with  mer- 
ciless severity.  Against  this  menace,  we  appeal  to 
the  population  to  persevere.  We  declare  that  noth- 
ing has  been  definitely  decided  as  yet,  and  that  Ger- 
many,  supporting  herself  upon  principles  pro- 
claimed by  the  Allies  themselves,  will  never  consent 
to  sacrifice  a  population  which  has  been  pro-German 
for  a  thousand  years.  What  indeed  would  the  Bel- 
gians say  if  we  in  Germany  should  lay  claim  to  all 
Belgian  towns  where  the  German  language  was  pre- 
dominant? If  an  untrammelled  referendum  is  taken 
in  Malmedy,  the  population  will  show  that  it  re- 
mains true  to  its  Fatherland,  and  does  not  wish  to 
seek  in  the  future  a  fate  which  would  mean  the  eco- 
nomic and  spiritual  ruin  of  Prussian  Wallonia.» 

allied  press— french 

The  Second  Hungarian  Revolution 

Count  Karolyi  lias  provided  the  latest  accele- 
rator for  the  Peace  Conference  by  resigning  and 
leaving  Hungary  to  an  alliance  with  the  Bolsheviks. 
Suddenly,  instead  of  reports  of  past  perfidy  and  fu- 
ture folly  in  Germany  and  Russia,  the  news  of  pres- 
ent happenings  in  Hungary,  of  which  the  seriousness 
cannot  be  disguised,  focused  attention  on  Budapest. 

The  main  events  in  the  history  of  Hungary  since 
the  armistice  and  up  to  the  present  outbreak  were 
treated  at  considerable  length  in  the  Press  Review, 
March  21.  Several  of  the  leading  French  papers, 
M  u  c  h  2."),  summarized  them  as  follows: 

The  Revolution  broke  out  in  Hungary  October 
'■'A.  1918,  and  on  November  1(5  a  republic  was  pro- 
claimed.   On   this  date  Parliament  was  dissolved 
al  ter  voting  the  following  proposals:  (1)  Direct,  uni- 
versal suffrage  with  secret  ballot,  including  woman 
suffrage  in  communal,  municipal  and  national  elec- 
tions; (2)  freedom  of  the-  press;  (3)  Trial  by  jury; 
( I)  Freedom  of  meeting  and  public  assembly;  (5)  Rc- 
distribution  of  land  amongst  the  farmers.    On  Jan- 
uary 1  1.  Count  Karolyi  was  elected  provisional  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic  and  entrusted  the  formation  of 
a  cabinet  to  M.  Berinkey,  at  that  time  Minister  of 
Justice.    This  Cabinet  passed  through  a  number  of 
transformations  but  throughout,  its  tendency  was  to 
become  more  and  more  socialistic.   In  March  the  na- 


tionalization of  large  industries  was  decided  upon, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  compulsory  labor 
for  all  who  were  physically  fit.  Finally  a  new  scheme 
was  introduced  for  the  division  of  the  land.  It  is  re- 
ported that  Count  Karolyi,  himself  said  to  be  the 
second  largest  land-holder  in  Hungary,  was  prepar- 
ing to  divide  his  property. 

Karolyi,  who  has  always  been  supposed  to  be- 
very  favorable  to  the  Allies,  it  was  understood,  would 
represent  Hungary  at  the  Peace  Conference.  How- 
ever, that  he  might  plead  his  cause  the  more  effect- 
ively, he  demanded  an  election  and  the  convening  of 
a  national  assembly.  Elections  were  announced  for 
the  month  of  April.  In  preparation  for  this,  Karolyi 
and  his  party  had  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
most  advanced  peasant  party;  it  was  in  pursuance 
of  this  agreement  that  the  Government  had  just  un- 
dertaken the  agrarian  reform. 

Opposed  to  Karolyi  were  the  moderate  parties, 
who  had  in  turn  formed  a  league  of  their  own.  The 
Socialists,  seeing  these  two  organizations,  feared  that 
they  would  be  unable  to  obtain  a  majority  in  the 
approaching  elections  and  sometime  about  the  mid- 
dle of  March  a  council  of  workers  met  to  discuss  this 
question  at  Budapest.  Several  orators  demanded 
that  the  election  be  carried  out  by  an  entirely  Social- 
ist ministry  and  not  by  the  existing  Coalition  Cabi- 
net, which  was  only  partially  Socialist.  On  that  date, 
however,  the  opposition  was  not  strong  enough  to 
force  the  Cabinet  out,  although  the  Socialists  were 
considerably  stirred  up.  On  March  15  the  Socialists 
issued  an  electoral  manifesto  in  which  they  plainly 
announced  that  they  would  take  every  means,  legal 
or  otherwise,  to  assure  their  predominance  in  the 
elections. 

The  reason  assigned  by  the  Temps,  March  24, 
for  this  aggressive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Social- 
ists was  their  fear  that  they  were  losing  their  hold 
on  the  people  in  consequence  of  the  activity  of  Bol- 
shevist agitators,  of  which  clear  indication  had  al- 
ready been  given  at  Szegedin,  where  serious  inci- 
dents took  place  on  March  10.  A  detachment  of 
Hussars  went  over  to  the  Bolsheviks  and  endeavored 
to  get  possession  of  a  train.  Soldiers  of  the  46th  In- 
fantry succeeded  in  gaining  the  station  and  the  Gov- 
ernment was  forced  to  parley  with  them.  Similarly, 
armed  encounters'took  place  in  the  streets  between 
the  Socialists  and  the  Bolsheviks.  At  Kaposvar,  a 
directorate  of  three  men  calling  itself  Socialist  took 
possession  of  the  administration  and  was  recognized 
by  the  Budapest  Government  as  legal. 

Some  light  on  the  extent  of  the  Bolshevist  activ- 
ity is  thrown  by  a  telegram  sent  from  Budapest  on 
March  8  to  the  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Presse  reporting 
that  at  the  meeting  of  the  workers  an  orator  de- 
manded that  the  Socialist  ministers  quit  the  Cabinet 
or  assume  full  control,  saying:  «We  must  choose  be- 
tween Paris  and  Moscow. »  In  answer  to  this  Boehl, 
the  Minister  of  War,  said:  «If  we  choose  Moscow, 
will  Hungary  have  more  coal,  more  iron  and  more 
food?  ...  If  there  is  wretchedness  in  our  country 
it  is  not  because  of  the  bourgeois  elements  in  the 
Ministry  but  because  we  have  no  raw  material,  no 
coal  and  no  food.  As  soon  as  the  economic  condi- 
tions shall  have  been  established,  a  purely  Socialist 
Government  will  take  control  of  the  destinies  of  the 
country.)' 

The  economic  arrangements  referred  to  were 
published  at  Budapest  on  March  12,  as  the  result  of 
an  agreement  between  the  Hungarian  and  American 
Governments  entered  into  at  Trieste.  They  provided 
that  100  carloads  of  food  and  50  carloads  of  con- 
densed milk  were  to  be  sent  at  once  from  Trieste  to 
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Budapest  under  escort  of  American  troops  as  far  as 
the  Hungarian  border. 

Such  was  the  situation  on  March  20  when  the 
Chief  of  the  Allied  Military  Mission  at  Budapest, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Vix,  presented  to  Karolyi  as 
President  of  the  Republic  a  note  from  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Allied  Armies  in  Hungary,  General 
de  Lobit,  indicating  the  new  line  of  the  Hungarian 
frontier  and  establishing  a  neutral  zone.  This  action 
was  taken  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, it  appears,  and  the  zone  marked  out  vir- 
tually pushed  Hungary  back  to  the  Theiss,  the 
Azamos  and  the  Maros,  creating  a  zone  some  140 
miles  long  and  40  miles  wide  in  which  are  situated 
the  cities  of  Szegedin,  Grosswardin,  Debreczin  and 
the  whole  territory  of  the  county  of  Bihar.  It  was 
further  provided  that  within  ten  days  after  March  23 
the  Hungarian  troops  should  be  withdrawn  beyond 
the  western  limit  of  this  zone  and  the  Rumanians 
should  be  permitted  to  advance  to  the  eastern  limit 
as  soon  as  the  Hungarians  should  have  withdrawn. 
It  was  stipulated  in  addition,  however,  that  the  im- 
portant points  in  this  same  area  were  to  be  occupied 
by  Allied  troops  and  the  civil  government  was  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  Hungarians  subject  to  Allied  con- 
trol. 

Immediately  after  the  reception  of  this  note,  the 
Cabinet  and  the  President  of  the  Council  offered 
their  resignations,  which  were  accepted  by  Karolyi. 
At  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  March  21,  the  counsel- 
lor of  the  legation  handed  Colonel  Vix,  Chief  of  the 
Allied  Military  Mission,  the  response  of  the  Hunga- 
rian Government:  «The  Hungarian  Government  is 
not  in  a  position  to  recognize  the  decision  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  for  this  decision  is  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  agreement  of  the  armistice  of  Novem- 
ber 13.  The  Government  is  not  in  a  position  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  execution  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Peace  Conference,  for  it  has  not  been  in- 
vited to  a  seat  at  the  Peace  Conference.)) 

As  soon  as  this  note  was  announced,  the  Sol- 
diers' Council  met  and  decided  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  control  of  the  Government  be 
taken  over  by  the  Social-Democratic  Party,  which 
had  formed  a  coalition  with  the  Communist  Party. 
It  was  decided  further  that  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  be  proclaimed.  These  decisions  were 
taken  only  after  the  chief  of  the  Communist  Party 
Kuhn  had  been  visited  in  prison  and  had  fully  ac- 
cepted them.  The  name  of  the  new  coalition  party 
has  been  announced  as  the  International  Revolution- 
ary Hungarian  Socialist  Party. 

Count  Karolyi  in  his  resignation  transmitted  his 
power  expressly  to  the  proletariat.  The  newly  or- 
ganized party  at  once  proclaimed  a  republic  of  So- 
viets, under  the  presidency  of  M.  Garbai.  Their  next 
public  act  was  to  make  the  following  announce- 
ment: «To  secure  the  domination  of  the  proletariat 
and  to  combat  the  imperialism  of  the  Allies,  a  close 
military  and  political  alliance  is  to  be  concluded 
with  the  Republic  of  the  Russian  Soviets.)) 

At  the  same  time,  a  second  proclamation  ap- 
peared: «The  Hungarian  proletariat  has  to-day  as- 
sumed power.  Externally  the  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tion is  menaced  by  complete  catastrophe.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  decision  of  the  Peace  Conference  to  oc- 
cupy almost  the  entire  Hungarian  territorv,  the  pro- 
visioning of  Hungary  is  entirely  impossible.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Hungarian  Government  has 
no  other  recourse  than  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat. The  primordial  and  definitive  condition  of 
this  dictatorship  rests  in  an  absolute  union  of  the 


proletariat.  Every  laborer,  male  or  female,  will  be 
accepted  in  the  Socialist  Party  of  Hungary. 

«By  order  of  this  party,  a  revolutionary  state 
council  has  assumed  power.  The  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  judicial  functions  are  to  be  exercised  by  the 
workers',  peasants'  and  soldiers'  councils.  The  rev- 
olutionary council  of  state  will  begin  at  once  to  exe- 
cute the  program  of  Socialism  and  communism. 
The  socialization  of  the  mines,  industries,  banks  and 
transportation,  as  well  as  land  reform,  will  be  car- 
ried out  by  means  of  Socialist  syndicates.  The  coun- 
cil of  state  will  organize  the  powerful  army  of  the 
proletariat,  which  will  sustain  the  dictatorship  of  the 
working  and  peasant  class  against  the  landed  capi- 
talists and  proprietors  of  Hungary  as  well  as  against 
the  Rumanian  and  Czechish  bourgeoisie.)) 

The  proclamation  continues  with  an  invitation 
I  to  the  workers  and  peasants  of  Bohemia,  Rumania, 
!  Serbia  and  Croatia  to  conclude  an  armed  alliance 
j  with  them  against  the  great  landed  proprietors  and 
their  dynasties;  it  further  calls  on  the  laborers  of 
German  Austria  and  of  Germany  to  follow  the  pro- 
letariat of  Hungary,  by  breaking  definitely  with 
Paris  and  by  an  alliance  with  Moscow. 

The  de  facto  Government  has  appointed  a  com- 
mission of  five  members  to  arrange  elections  to  the 
workers',  soldiers'  and  peasants'  councils.  All  the 
Government  commissioners  have  been  relieved  of 
their  functions.  Revolutionary  tribunals  have  been 
instituted.  The  newspapers  have  been  strictly  warn- 
ed to  give  full  publicity  to  the  official  communiques. 

The  new  Commissioner  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  one 
Bela  Kuhn,  formerly  a  Hungarian  prisoner  in  Rus- 
sia. He  was  one  of  the  most  active  organizers  of  the 
Red  Army  and  was  for  a  time  foreign  editor  of  the 
Izvesta.  On  his  return  to  Hungary  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  first  revolution,  he  became  head  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  He  has  thrice  been  reported  lynched 
and  is  said  to  have  been  released  from  prison  with 
the  acquiescence  of  Karolyi  himself.  Further  re- 
ports have  it  that  he  received  300,000  marks  from 
the  Bolsheviks,  which  he  employed  for  a  pamphlet 
campaign  in  favor  of  Bolshevism.  The  Minister  of 
War,  Pogony,  was  at  one  time  the  president  of  the 
soldiers'  council.  During  his  army  career,  ne  was 
an  orderly  and  is  of  Jewish  extraction. 

The  news  from  Hungary  at  present  is  admittedly 
to  be  taken  with  the  greatest  reserve  and  comes 
chiefly  through  Switzerland.  According  to  these 
reports,  relations  between  the  new  Government  and 
the  Russian  Bolsheviks  are  very  close,  communica- 
tion is  said  to  be  carried  on  through  an  elaborate 
cipher  and  is  assured  by  frequent  couriers.  The 
Journal  des  Debats,  March  25,  publishes  a  report 
that  a  Bolshevist  army  of  70,000  is  reported  at  Brody 
on  the  way  to  Hungary.  At  Budapest,  the  military 
commission  has  ordered  all  the  soldiers  to  their 
barracks  at  once.  Martial  law  has  been  proclaimed 
in  Budapest. 

Tchitcherine  (the  Bolshevist  Foreign  Minister) 
has  sent  a  long  radio  to  the  new  Government,  reciting 
the  present  perils  and  successes  of  the  Soviets  and 
closing  with  an  appeal  for  unity.  It  is  said  that  the 
Soviet  Government  in  Russia  has  requested  the  re- 
tention of  the  French  Military  Mission  as  the  hos- 
tage for  the  Bolshevist  Mission  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  French  at  Salonika. 

According  to  a  Havas  report,  these  events 
caused  a  profound  impression  at  Vienna,  where 
German  agents  are  said  to  be  actively  engaged  in 
spreading  Bolshevism.  On  March  23  a  great  sym- 
pathetic meeting  in  favor  of  the  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tion was  organized  which  developed  into  an  anti- 
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Allies  demonstration.  However,  the  Viennese,  ac- 
knowledging their  dependence  on  the  Allies  for 
food— reserve  supplies  for  about  a  week  are  said  to 
be  at  Vienna— refrained  from  expressing  more  than 
Platonic  sympathy  for  the  budding  revolution. 
Other  neighbors  of  Hungary,  have  become  alarmed 
and  by  order  of  the  military  authorities  the  Czecho- 
slovak frontier  has  been  hermetically  sealed. 

The  Paris  papers,  in  the  absence  of  further  au- 
thentic news,  vent  their  spleen  on  Karolyi,  who  from 
the  friend  of  the  Allies  becomes  their  betrayer.  The 
usual  charge  pretty  generally  echoed,  is  that  he  is 
in  connivance  with  Berlin  and  that  the  whole  Revo- 
lution is  a  German  swindle.  In  support  of  this,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  the  affair  has  been  bloodless  and 
that  most  of  the  old  faces  remain,  as  in  Berlin,  to 
grace  the  new  Government.  What  energy  the  press 
does  not  spend  on  Karolyi,  Moscow  and  Berlin,  goes 
to  criticism  of  the  Peace  Conference,  on  the  ground 
of  its  delays.  As  a  constructive  measure,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  Germany  be  handled  firmly.  Naturally 
the  radical  Socialists  hail  the  Revolution  with  some- 
thing approaching  keen  delight  as  a  vindication  of 
their  views  of  the  depravity  of  the  bourgeoisie  and 
the  ruthlessness  of  the  ruling  classes.  Their  more 
conservative  brethren  seem  inclined  to  regard  the 
second  Hungarian  Revolution  as  at  least  designed 
in  Berlin,  if  not  made  in  Germany. 

For  the  Debuts,  March  25,  «Karolyi's  departure 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  tragic, »  for  « Karolyi,  al- 
though in  principle  a  friend  of  the  Allies,  hostile  to 
Germany  and  partisan  of  internal  liberty,  was  also 
in  practice  a  Magyar,  just  as  were  Andrassy  and 
Tisza.  If  he  tried  to  approach  the  Allies,  it  was 
to  save  the  Magyar  hegemony.  Upon  coming  into 
power,  he  ardently  wished  to  have  the  Allies  occupy 
Hungary  to  save  it  from  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and 
Rumanians.  He  sacrificed  Yugo-Slavia,  or  at  least 
Croatia  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  but  he  hoped  to 
preserve  Transylvania  and  Slovakia.  We  could  not 
satisfy  his  hope.  He  falls  a  victim  of  fate.  Under 
the  Hapsburgs,  he  passionately  desired  to  change 
the  diplomacy  of  Vienna  and  the  internal  regime  of 
Hungary.  He  encountered  unbreakable  opposition. 
The  final  catastrophe  that  he  foresaw  has  arrived. 
He  came  into  power  only  when  the  irreparable  had 
been  accomplished.  Even  with  genius  he  would 
have  been  unable  to  save  his  country.  Hungary  is 
doomed  to  become  merely  a  Magyar  agglomeration. 
This  is  justice. 

«A11  the  menaces  in  the  world  will  not  lead 
the  Allies  to  surrender  to  the  Magyars,  either  Slavic, 
Rumanian,  or  Yugo-Slav  territory.  The  Hungarian 
Revolution  is  not  to  be  judged  from  the  same  view- 
point as  that  of  Austria  or  Germany,  for  in  Hungary 
the  feudal  system  still  remains  intact. »  The  cus- 
toms were  feudal,  the  magnates  were  surrounded  by 
a  little  nobility.  The  bourgeoisie  were  almost  ex- 
clusively Jewish.  Corruption  reigned  supreme.  The 
whole  political  life  of  Hungary  from  1908  to  19lr 
was  a  grand  scandal.  Every  organ  of  government 
was  rotten.  Count  Tisza  loosed  the  war,  feeling  that 
a  bath  of  blood  was  the  only  safety  for  his  country. 
He  perished,  and  with  him  goes  Hungary.  This  is 
again  justice. 

«But  the  masses  of  the  Magyar  people  are  still 
there.  They  must  live  surrounded  by  their  own 
vassals,  now  become  independent.  We  must  pro- 
tect them,  them  as  well  as  ourselves,  against  the  Bol- 
shevist contamination.  Long  ago  we  should  have 
created  a  barrier  between  them  and  the  Russian 
Soviets.    The  South  Russian  volunteer  expedition 


we  have  favored  so  long  would  have  cleared  Poland 
and  the  Ukraine,  and  the  Hungarian  Revolution 
woud  cause  us  no  disquiet.  It  is  now  important  to 
re-enforce  our  scattered  troops  around  Odessa.  Be- 
fore commencing  their  demobilization,  the  Allies 
should  establish  volunteer  organizations  ready  to 

I  go  wherever  it  is  necessary.  Will  not  these  volun- 
teer bodies  be  the  embryo  of  the  military  force  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  League  of  Nations?)) 
The  Temps,  March  25,  places  the  responsibility 
on  Karolyi  as  a  man  ((better  adapted  to  putting  forth 
ideas  than  to  realize  them»,  whose  power  ((had  been 
steadily  weakened  since  January ».  According  to 
this  view,  the  affair  «is  a  grave  accident.  .  .  . 
The  time  will  come  to  seek  its  causes,  but  now  no 
time  is  to  be  lost  in  neutralizing  its  effects.)) 

A  succinct  presentation  of  the  situation  appears 
in  the  Matin,  March  25.    There  is  now  a  unified  Bol- 

I  shevist  Front  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  Dan- 

!  ube.  Poland  and  Russia  are  gravely  menaced.  Our 
eastern  Allies  without  succor  are  between  Russian 
anarchy  and  German-Magyar  hate.    ((There  is  Bol- 

|  shevism  in  Budapest,  the  National  Ministry  at 
Prague  has  resigned,  ...  the  Committee  of  Ten 
is  busy  with  the  Atlantic  cables.)) 

The  views  of  the  Echo  de  Paris,  Figaro,  Demo- 
cratic Nouvelle  and  Avenir,  March  25,  may  be  re- 

j  garded  as  essentially  the  same.  Every  journal 
whistles  more  or  less  to  keep  up  its  courage,  and  re- 

|  gards  ((the  situation  as  serious  rather  than  tragic,)) 

j  to  quote  the  Democratic  Nouvelle,  which  gets  con- 
solation out  of  the  fact  that  it  will  perhaps  open  eyes 
((hitherto  obstinately  closed. »  It  is  substantially 
agreed  that  the  whole  business  is  a  bluff,  a  disguised 

|  German  maneuver,  with  the  cognizance  of  Karolyi, 

i  who,  the  Democratic  Nouvelle  agrees  with  the  De- 
bats  in  saying,  is  « first  of  all  a  Magyar.))  Finally, 
old  Hungary  cannot  resign  itself  to  signing  its  death- 
warrant.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Echo  de  Paris 
finds  ((Hungary  a  hotbed  of  Bolshevism  and  that  the 

J  door  to  the  very  heart  of  Europe  has  been  open  for 

;  Bolshevism.)) 

The  remedies  proposed  are  beautifully  simple. 
Henri  Lorin,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic 

j  Studies  to  the  President  of  the  Council,  closes  the 
article  from  the  Democratic  Nouvelle  alluded  to 
above  with  some  simple  advice,  doubtless  recalling 

!  the  brilliant  successes  of  the  same  procedure  in  north 
Russia.    He  favors  a  volunteer  expedition  of  30,000 

i  to  40,000  men  to  south  Russia  where,  as  the  Allies 

i  have  full  liberty  of  the  seas,  a  «slight  advance  under 
vigorous  leaders  would  work  wonders.))  Witness 

I  the  success  of  the  small  bands  of  Esthonians  and 
Lithuanians.  In  any  event,  the  Allies  must  settle 
Russian  Bolshevism  by  themselves,  refusing  all  Ger- 
man aid,  «a  few  regiments  in  south  Russia:— nothing 

j  more  is  needed  to  checkmate  at  one  stroke  Magyars, 
Bolsheviks  and  Germans.)) 

The  Echo  dc  Paris  is  equally  hopeful,  maintain- 
ing that  all  that  is  needed  is  a  Polish-Rumanian  bar- 

I  rier,  and  the  pushing  back  of  the  Ukrainians  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Budapest,  as  these  constitute  a 
Bolshevik  bridge  which  is  of  great  advantage  to 
Germany;  but  the  remedy  par  excellence  is  action 
in  Russia.  The  Avenir,  however,  as  if  to  help  along 
the  beautiful  unanimity  of  the  press,  insists  that  the 
first  measure  is  to  collect  from  Germany  all  that 
she  can  pay.  In  any  event,  ((Bolshevism  can  have 
no  hold  except  on  a  distressed  people,))  so  that  a 
stabilized  economic  situation  will  make  any  German 
swindle  vain,  and  besides  «what  else  can  be  done?» 

The  Figaro,  though  lamenting  the  lack  of  energy 
and  coolness  in  the  Allied  Council,  is  still  of  the 
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opinion  that  speed  will  save  everything,  for  once 
Germany  is  brought  to  reason,  Hungary  will  follow. 
The  Lanterne,  March  25,  the  Action  Francaise, 
March  25,  and  the  Petit  Journal,  March  25,  all  agree 
that  the  whole  business  is  a  gigantic  swindle,  but 
do  not  as  yet  seem  clear  how  to  counteract  the  ef- 
fects of  it.  The  beautiful  optimism  of  the  Victoire, 
March  25,  is  impressive :  «  Bolshevism  will  probably 
stop  in  Hungary,  for  the  Hungarians  are  not  really 
Bolsheviks  at  all,  but  merely  peasants  after  land. 
Moreover,  should  the  Bolshevist  army  succeed  in 
crossing  the  Carpathians,  it  would  at  once  be  at- 
tacked by  the  Czechs,  Yugo-Slavs  and  Bumanians.» 
However,  even  the  Victoire  feels  bound  to  close  with 
the  following  advice:  ((Speed  up  the  Conference, 
and  feed  our  Allies  on  the  east." 

The  Socialist  and  Badical  papers  are  not  en- 
tirely unanimous,  the  France  Libre,  March  25,  taking 
essentially  the  view  of  the  bourgeois  sheets,  while 
the  Heure,  March  25,  is  guarded.  «If  this  Bevolution 
had  no  other  guiding  principle  than  to  open  for  the 
proletariat  the  means  of  its  emancipation,  it  could 
develop  without  menace  and  danger  to  the  Allies. 
But  it  is  heading  deliberately  toward  an  offensive 
military  alliance  with  Bussian  Bolshevism.))  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Humanite,  March  25,  is  violent,  pub- 
lishing a  bitter  diatribe  against  the  reactionaries, 
and  lamenting  bitterly  that  ((President  Wilson  either 
did  not  know  how  to  resist,  or  could  not  sufficiently 
resist  the  politics  proposed,  which  were  directed  by 
the  French  Government,  the  most  reactionary  in  the 
world.» 

This  paper  continues  pouring  the  vials  of  its 
wrath  on  M.  Pichon's  famous  «cordon  sanitdirev  and 
sarcastically  calls  attention  to  the  fate  of  Karolyi,  a 
sincere  friend  of  the  Allies.  The  article  closes  with 
the  warning:  «Let  M.  Clemenceau  take  care.  The 
war  he  has  not  dared  to  declare,  but  which  he  has 
pursued  with  as  much  violence  as  perfidy  against 
the  revolutions  on  the  east,  is  a  social  war.» 

Jean  Longuet,  the  violent  Socialist-Radical, 
grandson  of  Karl  Marx,  writing  in  the  Populaire, 
March  25,  alludes  to  the  « senseless  policy  of  our  im- 
perialists,)) and  publishes  an  interesting  story  of  the 
actions  of  General  Franchet  d'Esperey  on  his  arrival 
at  Budapest.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Journal  de 
Geneve,  March  24,  in  its  leading  editorial  makes 
similar  remarks  as  to  the  attitude  of  this  French 
General.  «The  General  arrives  followed  by  his 
staff,  decked  in  gold  lace,  and  enters  the  House  of 
Parliament.  Before  him  he  finds  the  Government 
of  the  new  Hungarian  Republic  with  Count  Karolyi 
at  its  head,  the  friend  of  the  Allies,  full  of  the  spirit 
of  democratic  fraternity  and  persuaded  that  the 
French  Bepublic  will  not  treat  a  sister  republic  as 
a  foe,  when  that  Bepublic  has  already  repudiated 
the  crimes  of  the  old  regime.  Then  the  General, 
booted  and  helmeted,  cries  out:  (Stand  out  under 
the  light  and  let  me  see  your  faces.)  »  A  little  later, 
when  the  Hungarians  protested  against  the  exactions 
of  the  Serbians,  Czecho-Slovaks  and  Bumanians,  the 
same  General  in  a  dramatic  way  replied:  ((Gentle- 
men, you  see  my  open  hand.  I  need  only  close  it  to 
crush  this  slip  of  paper.  You  are  in  the  same  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  Allies. » 

A  bitter  editorial  in  the  same  issue  records  what 
the  writer  regards  as  the  mistakes  of  the  Allied  pol- 
icy, and  diagnoses  the  causes  of  the  trouble  in  Hun- 
gary as  hunger  and  misery,  due  to  the  policy  of  de- 
lav  pursued  by  the  Allies. 

The  Labor  paper,  the  Bataille,  March  25,  ana- 
lyzes the  situation  with  apparently  the  same  lack  of 


information  which  characterized  the  other  papers 
of  Paris,  but  remarks:  «It  is  certain  that  the  Bolshe- 
vist tendency  is  still  feeble  in  Hungary,  although  the 
cord  is  tightly  stretched  and  may  break.  Events  of 
an  incalculable  importance  are  probably  preparing 
in  part  of  Central  Europe.  There  are  two  possibili- 
ties: either  that  the  Bolshevist  movement  will  gain 
certain  neighboring  states  and  particularly  the 
Czecho-Slovaks;  or  that  we  have  come  to  the  total 
disappearance  of  Hungary,  which  will  be  torn  to 
bits  by  bands  of  soldiers  from  its  neighbors.  .  .  . 
The  security  of  all  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
is  again  at  stake.  Perhaps  these  regions  will  yet 
encounter  all  the  horrors  of  which  Bussia  has  been 
the  theatre.» 

allied  press  -british 

The  Labor  Situation  and  the  Report  of  the  Coal 

Commission 

The  Royal  Commission  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment to  investigate  the  demands  of  the  coal  miners 
(Press  Review,  March  9)  made  its  report  last  week. 
The  Commission  consisted  of  representatives  of  the 
miners,  the  mine  owners,  and  the  Government. 
After  painstaking  investigations  three  reports  were 
rendered  by  the  members  of  the  Commission,  in 
each  of  which  the  demands  of  the  miners  in  connec- 
tion with  wages  and  hours  were  largely  met.  The 
principal  report  signed  by  Mr.  Justice  Sankey,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  has  been  accepted  by 
the  Government,  and  thus  the  labor  situation  in 
England  has  been  distinctly  ameliorated.  The 
strike  which  was  to  have  taken  place  March  22  has 
has  not  yet  been  abandoned,  but  the  men  have  been 
advised  to  continue  work  from  day  to  day  while 
negotiations  continue.  If  the  present  industrial 
crisis  concerned  the  miners  alor*e,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  would  have  culminated  satisfactorily 
with  the  Commission's  report,  but  it  is  somewhat 
complicated  by  the  so-called  Triple  Alliance. 

The  three  important  trades  of  the  miners,  the 
railwaymen  and  the  transport  workers  have  formed 
an  alliance  called  the  Triple  Alliance  by  which  each 
trade  is  to  suport  the  demands  of  the  others,  and  in- 
asmuch as  at  the  present  tinie  the  demands  of  the 
railwaymen  are  still  outstanding,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  industrial  peace  has  been  achieved.  The  claims 
of  the  transport  workers  have  been  given  compara- 
tively little  notice  in  the  press,  and  it  appears  that 
they  have  been  practically  settled  satisfactorily  to 
all  parties.  The  dispute  In  the  mining  industry  is 
in  a  fair  way  to  be  arranged  but  as  yet  no  final  set- 
tlement has  been  reached  in  connection  with  the 
railwaymen's  demands.  The  conditions  of  the  Al- 
liance, therefore,  make  peace  in  the  labor  world  de- 
pend largely  on  the  railway  dispute. 

THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE  RAILWAY  WORKERS 

Unlike  the  coal  dispute,  the  railway  negotia- 
tions have  not  been  carried  on  publicly,  so  that  very 
little  detail  has  appeared  in  the  papers  in  regard  to 
them.  «Even  now,»  says  the  Labor  Correspondent 
of  the  Times,  March  15,  «when  a  railway  strike  may 
be  imminent,  the  public  are  dependent  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  facts  ...  on  such  versions  as 
are  supplied  by  the  railwaymen  themselves.  .  .  . 
Neither  the  Board  of  Trade  nor  the  railway  execu- 
tive committee  have  so  far  taken  the  public  into 
their  confidence  on  the  railway  dispute.))  In  the 
same  paper  this  version  of  the  men's  most  impor- 
tant demands  is  summarized  to  include:  (1)  An 
eight-hour  working  day  and  a  forty-eight  hour  work- 
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ing  week;  (2)  All  advances  of  wages  given  as  war 
increases  to  be  converted  into  permanent  wages; 
(3)  Conditions  of  service  to  be  standardized  on  all 
railways;  (4)  Overtime  payment  at  double-time 
rate;  (5)  Equal  representation  of  the  union  on  the 
management,  both  national  and  local,  of  all  rail- 
ways. 

The  Government  has  refused  the  railwaymen's 
demands,  but  has  made  an  offer  to  them,  and  issued 
a  statement  which,  according  to  the  Labor  Corres- 
pondent of  the  Times,  March  22.  was  unintelligible 
«to  any  plain  man.).  This  is  the  second  offer  of  the 
Government  which  has  been  refused,  but  negotia- 
tions are  to  be  resumed,  however.  The  situation 
therefore,  in  regard  to  the  railways,  is  still  un-  j 
decided. 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COAL  COMMISSION 

Three  reports  by  the  members  of  the  Coal  Com- 
mission have  been  rendered.  One  is  by  Mr.  Smillie, 
President  of  the  Miners'  Federation,  and  by  those 
members  of  the  committee  ((nominated  either  by  the 
Federation  or  by  the  Government  to  represent  the 
workingmen's  interests))  (Times,  March  21).  A 
second  "report  is  by  the  coal  owners,  and  the  third 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  Justice 
Sankey,  and  the  three  independent  members  of  the 
Commission.  The  original  demands  of  the  miners 
included  a  thirty  per  cent  advance  on  present  earn- 
ings in  addition  to  existing  war  wages,  the  substitu- 
tion of  six  hours  for  eight  hours  of  labor  and  nation- 
alization of  the  mines. 

The  report  of  the  Chairman  advocated  an  in- 
crease of  two  shillings  per  day,  a  change  from  eight 
to  seven  hours  of  labor  with  a  possible  further  re- 
duction in  1921.  No  opinion  is  expressed  on  the 
subject  of  nationalization,  as  it  is  stated  that  addi- 
tional investigation  is  necessary  on  this  subject.  The 
report,  however,  states  that  «even  upon  the  evidence 
already  given,  the  present  system  of  ownership  and 
working  stands  condemned,  and  some  other  system 
must  be  substituted  for  it,  either  nationalization  or 
a  method  of  unification  by  national  purchase  or  by 
joint  control.  .  .  .  We  are  prepared,  however, 
to  report  now,  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  country 
that  the  colliery  worker  shall  in  the  future  have  an 
effective  voice  in  the  direction  of  the  mines»  (Times, 
March  21). 

The  report  of  the  mine  owners  advocated  an  ad- 
vance of  one  shilling  six-pence  per  day  and  a  change 
from  eight  to  seven  hours  of  labor,  but  no  action  is 
advocated  at  present  on  the  subject  of  nationaliza- 
tion. The  miners'  report  advocates  practically  their 
initial  claims. 

On  March  20,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  speaking  for  the 
Government  in  Parliament,  reported  that  on  the 
matte  r  of  nationalization  «it  seemed  that  no  Govern- 
ment and  no  House  of  Commons  could  take  a  de- 
cision so  vital  to  the  life  of  the  whole  community 
without  proper  examination.  He  was  able,  how- 
ever, to  tell  the  Mouses  that  Mr.  Justice  Sankey  had 
given  him  a  pledge  that  afternoon  that,  if  the  Com- 
mission was  allowed  to  continue  its  work,  he  would 
undertake  to  report  on  the  principle  of  nationaliza- 
tion by  May  20"  (Times,  March  21).  At  the  end  of 
his  speech  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  ((an- 
nounced that  the  Government  were  prepared  to 
adopt  the  Sankey  report  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in 
the  letter,  and  to  lake  all  necessary  steps  to  carry 
out  its  recommendations  without  delay »  (Times, 
March  21). 


Continuing,  he  said  that  the  Government  had 
«shown  a  desire  to  go  to  the  utmost  limits  and  to  take 
the  greatest  risks  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  of 
the  men.  But  if  a  strike  came,  he  told  the  House 
frankly  that  it  would  not  be  an  ordinary  strike  of 
wage  earners  against  their  employers.  .  .  ..  It 
such  a  strike  comes  the  Government — and  no  Gov- 
ernment could  do  otherwise — will  use  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  State  without  the  smallest  hesita- 
tion)) (Times,  March  21).  This  statement  by  the 
leader  of  the  Government  was  taken  by  some  of  the 
Labor  members  to  be  a  threat,  but  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
emphatically  denied  that  such  was  his  intention  in 
making  it. 

The  miners'  delegates  who  met  to  consider  the 
reports  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  a  vote 
that  «the  workmen  be  advised  to  continue  working 
from  day  to  day  and  tha1  in  the  meantime  negotia- 
tions be  opened  up  with  the  Government  to  secure 
all  the  necessary  modifications  of  the  Sankey  re- 
port)) (Times,  March  22).  Speaking  of  the  meeting 
of  the  delegates,  the  Labor  Correspondent  of  the 
Times  writes  in  that  paper,  March  22:  «When  the 
delegates  met  yesterday  it  soon  became  clear  that, 
although  a  minority  of  hot-heads  were  anxious  for 
a  strike  at  any  price,  the  overwhelming  majority 
realized  how  much  they  gained  by  the  Government's 
acceptance  of  the  so-called  Sankey  report. »  The 
Conference  meets  again  March  26,  but  it  is  not  gen- 
erally considered  in  the  press  that  any  events  will 
now  occur  to  prevent  the  adjustment  of  this  phase 
of  the  industrial  unrest,  unless  it  occurs  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  railwaymen  or  the  Triple  Alliance. 

The  Labor  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  writing 
to  that  paper  March  22,  describes  the  situation  of 
the  miners'  executive  toward  the  unions  as  affected 
by  the  Triple  Alliance.  « Under  the  Triple  Alliance 
compact,  none  of  the  partners  were  entitled  either  to 
take  action  or  to  accept  a  settlement  until  the  others 
had  been  consulted,  and  that  consultation  was  to  be 
held  later.  .  .  .  Consequently,  when  the  miners' 
executive  met  the  delegates  in  the  afternoon,  they 
were  precluded  from  recommending  frank  accept- 
ance of  the  Sankey  report  and  the  cancellation  ot 
the  strike  notices,  and  they  therefore  fell  back  on 
the  proposal  that  the  miners  should  continue  at 
work  from  day  to  day»  until  March  26. 

The  Triple  Alliance,  consisting  of  the  executive 
committees  of  the  Miners'  Federation,  the  Railway- 
men's  Union  and  the  Transport  Workers'  Federa- 
tion, met  March  21  «to  discuss  what  joint  action 
should  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  present  disputes  in 
which  the  members  of  the  three  unions  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  work- 
men represented  was  about  two  million.  .  .  .» 
After  a  meeting  lasting  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
the  following  official  statement  was  made  jointly  by 
Mr  J  H  Thomas  (General  Secretary,  National 
Union  of  Railwaymen)  and  Mr.  R.  Williams  (Secre- 
tary, Transport  Workers  Federation) : 

"  « <  The  Triple  Alliance  has  met  and  reviewed  tne 
whole  position  as  affecting  each  constituent  part. 
They  were  informed  of  the  developments  m  the  ne- 
gotiations of  the  miners  and  the  transport  workers, 
and  also  the  decision  of  the  N.  U.  R.  (National  Union 
Railwaymen)  to  declare  a  strike.  The  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  carried: 

«(That  this  conference  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
instructs  its  sub-committee,  in  conjunction  with  the 
N.  U.  R.  negotiating  committee,  to  approach  the  Gov- 
ernment with  a  view  to  removing  the  deadlock  be- 
tween the  N.  U.  R.  and  the  railway  executive,  and 
meanw  hile  it  requests  the  N.  U.  B.  members  to  re- 
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main  at  work  during  the  negotiations  and  pending  a 
further  decision  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  >» 

Peace  in  the  industrial  world,  if  not  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  whole  social  fahric  of  the  country  in  the 
immediate  future,  therefore  depends  largely  at  the 
present  moment  upon  the  negotiations  between  the 
Government  and  the  railwaymen.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  in  view  of  the  inability  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
to  leave  Paris,  the  Government  considered  the  sit- 
uation of  sufficient  importance  to  send  Mr.  J.  H. 
Thomas  by  aeroplane  to  Paris  to  consult  with  the 
Prime  Minister. 

PRESS  COMMENT 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  negotiations  are  still 
pending  between  the  railwaymen  and  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  greater  part  of  the  press  looks  upon  the 
situation  with  considerable  hopefulness.  This  is 
based  very  largely  upon  the  report  of  the  Coal  Com- 
mission and  upon  the  efficient  and  public  manner 
in  which  its  investigations  were  carried  on. 

The  Times,  March  22,  considers  that  while  the 
country  is  not  yet  out  of  the  woods,  «the  trees  are 
thinning,  and  nothing  but  gross  stupidity  or  criminal 
pugnacity  will  prevent  us  from  reaching  open 
ground.  The  cases  of  both  the  miners  and  the  trans- 
port workers  may  be  regarded  as  virtually  settled, 
and  of  the  three  parties  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  only 
the  railwaymen  remain  in  a  hostile  attitude.))  The 
delegates  of  the  coal  miners,  in  coming  to  their  ulti- 
mate decision,  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Times, 
appreciate  the  fact  that  «in  some  respects  the  Gov- 
ernment's offer  .  .  .  goes  beyond  the  miners' 
own  terms.  It  opens  the  door  to  a  change  in  the 
status  of  workingmen  which  has  been  demanded  on 
their  behalf  for  the  last  thirty  years. » 

They  must  also  perceive  that  «to  shut  the  door 
on  such  an  opportunity  would  be  an  irretrievable 
blunder.  It  would  be  a  blow  to  trade  unionism,  and 
would  take  the  pith  out  of  their  own  case.  It  would 
unite  against  them  the  whole  public,  who  would  de- 
mand and  support  the  most  energetic  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  state- 
ment on  that  head,  which  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
terpreted as  a  threat  and  to  have  created  resent- 
ment on  the  Labor  benches  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, does  not  appear  to  have  influenced  the  Min- 
ers' Conference,  which  is  creditable  to  their  common 
cause.» 

The  Times  believes  that  in  so  favorable  an  at- 
mosphere as  exists  at  present,  «a  reasonable  amount 
of  intelligence  and  good  will  ought  to  make  the  issue 
certain.))  But  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  in  regard  to 
the  success  of  the  negotiations  with  the  railwaymen 
because  the  case  has  «not  been  well  handled))  by  the 
Government.  «It  has  been  conducted  in  secrecy 
.  .  .  and  the  railway  executive  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  have  been  pursuing  the  usual  policy  of  hag- 
gling over  every  point.  .  .  .  The  road  to  peace 
is  in  the  open,  not  through  dark  and  obscure  by- 
ways. We  hope  the.  Government  will  take  up  the 
railwaymen's  dispute  in  a  different  spirit  to-day  and 
conduct  it  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.)) 

The  Morning  Post  of  the  same  date  looks  upon 
the  Sankey  report  as  distinctly  a  miners'  victory. 
«They  threatened  a  strike;  they  obtained  a  commis- 
sion; and  the  chairman  of  that  commission  has  rec- 
ommended terms  which,  if  they  are  not  all  the  min- 
ers asked  for,  are  probably  more  than  the  miners  ex- 
pected. .  .  .  These  terms  have  been  got  not  in- 
deed by  a  strike,  but  by  the  threat  of  a  strike.  But 
the  weapon  which  has  wrung  these  concessions  from 


the  country  is  not  merely  the  Miners'  Federation;  il 
is  a  combination  of  that  union  with  two  others,  the 
National  Union  of  Railwaymen  and  the  Transport 
Workers  Union. » 

In  referring  to  the  Labor  members  in  tin- 
House  who  considered  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  in  regard  to  the  Government's  inten- 
tions as  a  threat,  this  paper  says:  «Let  them  con- 
sider how  the  Triple  Alliance  has  threatened  the 
Government  and  the  community.  The  very  name  is 
a  threat;  the  course  of  action  proposed  is  as  near 
war  as  can  be  reached  without  bloodshed.  It  is 
economic  war,  or  rather  it  is  economic  rebellion, 
waged  by  these  three  great  unions  against  the  whole 
nation.» 

Of  the  ultimate  benefit  to  the  country  of  the 
cgreat  spoils »  which  the  workingmen  are  thus  re- 
ceiving, the  Morning  Post  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
((That  the  workingmen  will  benefit  thereby  we  hope, 
but  are  far  from  assured.  The  national  industries 
are  already  staggering  under  their  huge  burden  of 
indebtedness,  the  vast  expenses  of  raw  material  and 
of  labor.   They  are  now  called  upon  to  bear  a  new 

I  and  enormous  burden.  That  the  coal  industry  will 
suffer  immediately  we  do  not  expect.  ...  It  is 
upon  the  other  industries  of  the  country  that  we  fear 
these  concessions  will  react  injuriously. » 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  while  recording  its  satis- 
faction at  the  apparent  prospect  of  peace  in  the  la- 
bor world,  suggests  that  «the  sense  of  immediate  re- 
lief must  not  be  allowed  to  close  our  minds  to  the 
unalterable  elements  of  gravity  in  the  whole  posi- 
tion. Rule  out  the  possibility  of  a  national  strike 
paralysis,  and  what  remains?  There  remains  the 
sufficiently  serious  fact  that,  in  regard  to  at  least  two 
of  the  country's  pivotal  industries,  we  have  now  got 
down  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  future  of  those 
industries  is  an  unreadable  riddle.    .    .    .  The 

|  menace  of  a  strike  has  been  met  by  concessions 

!  which  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of  un- 
dertaking two  vast  and  revolutionary  changes  at  the 

I  very  base  of  British  industry.)) 

"  Like  the  Morning  Post  it  queries  in  regard  to  the 

1  future,  but  considers  that  the  greatest  responsibility 
lies  upon  the  trade  unions.  They  must  «make  it 
clear  that  the  first  interest  of  working-men,  as  of  all 
sections  of  the  community,  is  a  higher  standard  of 
production,  the  immediate  abandonment  of  all  rules 
and  practices  which  result  in  the  limiting  of  output. 
Without  that,  and  with  the  impending  great  in- 
crease of  wages  and  shortening  of  hours,  the  pros- 
pect is  dark  indeed. » 

The  Daily  Express,  March  22,  also  takes  this 
opportunity  to  comment  upon  the  future  economic 
life  of  the  country.  «We  cannot  continue  to  gamble 
with  national  life,  to  cheat  ourselves  with  vain 
shadows  for  long.  There  must  come  at  this  rate  the 
point  at  which  bankruptcy,  national  and  individual, 
is  produced.  .  .  .  Then  recriminations  will  not 
save  us.  Neither  will  strikes.  Not  even  any  form  of 
Government  could  extricate  us  from  that  morass. 
One  thing  only  can  save  us — vastly  increased  pro- 
duction. Either  we  produce  much  more  and  pros- 
per, or  we  go  back  to  a  state  of  personal  and  na- 
tional penury  not  known  for  generations,  or  we  go 
down  in  Anarchy.   It  is  impossible  to  avoid  one  of 

!  these  alternatives.    .    .  .» 

The  Daily  Chroniele,  March  22,  speaking  par- 
ticularly of  the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  Coal 
Commission,  says:  «It  is  a  business-like  decision 
and  it  will  be  welcomed  by  the  country,  not  only  be- 
cause it  averts  the  immediate  catastrophe  of  a  coal 

I  strike,  but  because  it  indicates  that  the  more  expe- 
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rienced  and  cool-headed  leaders,  of  whom  the  min- 
ers have  a  great  many,  still  retain  their  ascendancy 
in  the  councils  of  this  very  large  body  of  British 

workers." 

The  Daily  Mail  of  the  same  date  comments  with 
much  satisfaction  on  the  Sankey  report.  In  the  re- 
port «and  its  prompt  adoption  the  country  has 
achieved  a  great  act  of  statesmanship.  No  other  in- 
dustrial Commission  has  ever  placed  before  the  pub- 
lic openly  and  from  day  to  day  all  the  facts  affecting 
the  wages,  hours,  and"  living  conditions  of  a  great 
body  of  our  countrymen.)-  Contrary  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Morning  Post,  the  Daily  Mail  refers  to 
the  «victory  of  the  miners')  as  «\von  not  by  force,  nor 
by  strike."  and- it  ((leaves  no  wrangling  and  it  will 
last.  No  body  of  workers  wins  greater  sympathy, 
and  to  this  has  been  added  respect  for  the  skill  and 
moderation  with  which  they  presented  the  hard 
facts  of  their  life  to  the  Commission.  The  miners' 
victory  is  their  own.» 

The  Daily  News,  March  22,  remarks  that  «the 
decision  of  the  Triple  Alliance  .  .  .  will  be 
heard  with  a  sigh  of  relief  throughout  the  country. 
It  puts  an  end  to  any  immediate  prospect  of  a  calam- 
ity which  threatened  every  class  in  the  commun- 
ity. .  .  .  This  happy  end  to  the  tremendous  con- 
troversy of  the  last  few  days  is  the  product  of  a  tem- 
per very  creditable  to  all  the  great  parties  concerned. 
Labor  has  shown  that  under  some  rather  wanton 
provocation  it  can  still  take  a  wide  view  and  give 
play  to  the  statesmanlike  instinct  which  recognizes 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  do  a  great  wrong  to  others  in 
order  to  attain  a  little  right  for  oneself.  The  own- 
ers have  been  not  unconciliatory  in  their  attitude. 

«The  Government  has  made  several  very  grave 
blunders  in  detail,  culminating  in  Mr.  Bonar  Law's 
unfortunate  defiance  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  invited  the  deplorable  display  of  the  spirit  of  i 
that  Chamber  which  followed  it;  but  in  the  appoint-  ! 
ment  of  Mr.  Justice  Sankey's  Committee  they  acted 
wisely,  and  they  now  reap  their  reward  in  the  de- 
liverance of  the  country  from  a  very  grave  disaster.)) 
This  paper  suggests  that  the  system  of  «honest  pub- 
lic inquiry»  should  not  «be  left  as  a  desperate  expe- 
dient only  to  be  adopted  when  all  else  fails. » 

The  New  Statesman,  March  22,  almost  alone  of 
British  journals,  anticipates  a  strike  because  the 
«chairman  and  his  co-signatories »  of  the  Coal  Com- 
mission ((though  they  evidently  appreciated  the  po- 
sition, went  only  half-way  about  hours  and  wages 
and.  significantly,  boggled  at  the  word  mationahza-  i 
tion.)     Because  they  would  not  take  the  plunge  we 
shall,  in  all  probability,  have  a  strike. »    Mr.  Bonar 
Law  lor  the  Government  adopted  the  report  «which 
so  far  was  so  good.    But  the  miners,  unhappily,  will 
not  wait.    Humanly  speaking,  it  is  certain  that  they 
will  strike.    Humanly  speaking,  it  is  certain  that 
when  they  have  gone  on  strike,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
will  rush  over  from  Paris.    .    .    .»    He  would  then 
'  have  added  one  more  laurel  to  his  crown  of  laur- 
els, by  (loins  something  which  he.  like  most  of  us,  has 
known  for  some  time  to  be  unavoidable.)) 

ALLIED  PRESS— ITALIAN 

Italy's  Sufferings  in  thf.  War 
For  some  time  past  the  Italian  press  has  been 
giving  considerable  attention  to  the  efforts  put  forth 
by  Italy  during  the  war  and  to  the  sufferings  borne 
by  the  people  and  the  country.  The  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  Italy  has  suffered  more  than  any 
other  nation.   The  expression  of  this  opinion  is  not 


confined  to  newspaper  articles;  it  is  found  also  in 
the  utterances  of  various  men  prominent  in  Italian 
politics.  Premier  Orlando  spoke  to  this  effect  in  his 
speech  in  the  Chamber,  March  1.  (See  Press  Review, 
March  15).  This  view-point  is  of  keen  importance  in 
connection  with  Italian  claims  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. 

The  following  extract,  taken  from  an  editorial 
in  the  Stampa  (Turin,  the  organ  of  Giolitti),  March 
15,  seems  to  crystallize  the  press  view  on  this  matter. 
Using  as  its  caption  the  words  ((sorrowful  suprem- 
acy)), which  had  been  used  by  Premier  Orlando,  the 
Stampa  thus  continues: 

«A  sorrowful  supremacy  in  human  beings  lost 
and  mutilated  during  the  war,  in  debts  contracted, 
in  riches  destroyed,  in  public  and  private  economy 
shattered,  in  territory  devastated,  in  sufferings  and 
sacrifices  of  all  kinds.  From  May  23,  1915,  to  No- 
vember 11,  1918 — according  to  the  (  General  Sum- 
mary of  Official  Publications  > — the  army  losses 
reached  4,280,000,  of  which  a  million  and  a  half  were 
<  final. »  This  includes  460,000  dead,  525,000  prison- 
ers, 570,000  mutilated  or  discharged  from  the  service 
for  some  cause. 

((Therefore,  our  losses  are  without  any  propor- 
tion more  serious  than  England's;  and  even  more  so 
than  America's.  They  are  equaled  only  by  the 
French  losses,  but  France  entered  the  war  a  year  be- 
fore us,  and  for  a  few  months  withstood  the  whole 
shock  of  German  omnipotence.  They  are  more  se- 
rious even  than  the  French  losses;  because,  even 
though  the  proportion  is  the  same  for  Italy  and 
France,  the  number  of  inhabitants  on  which  the  per- 
centage is  calculated,  is  anything  but  equal.  The 
French  losses  include  the  losses  among  the  colonials, 
who  fell  by  the  thousands  for  France;  Italy's  losses 
are  entirely  Italian. 

<(As  regards  other  forms  of  losses,  Italy  also 
heads  the  list.  40  ships  of  all  kinds,  belonging  to 
the  navy,  were  lost;  57.52  per  cent  of  our  merchant- 
marine  has  been  destroyed,  whereas  England  has 
lost  only  12.63  per  cent  and  France  scarcely  39.41 
per  cent.  The  public  debt  has  risen  to  63  billion  lire, 
to  wdiich  many  more  must  be  added,  owing  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  circulation  of  paper  money,  the  war 
pensions,  the  reconstruction  of  the  invaded  territo- 
ries, and  the  various  other  expenses  that  wall  nave 
to  be  borne  until  the  demobilisation  is  finished.  So 
the  figure  will  certainly  be  80  billion  lire.  In  other 
words,  almost  our  whole  national  wealth  is  de- 
stroyed. 

«This  is  not  enough.  Commerce  is  held  up ;  rail- 
roads are  rapidly  deteriorating  as  nearly  all  their 
material  has  been  rendered  unserviceable;  the  agri- 
cultural regions  of  the  South  are  deserted;  the  lands 
of  the  Veneto  are  in  such  condition,  that  from  3  to 
6  billion  lire  and  many  years  of  labor  will  be  need- 
ed to  restore  them  to  their  former  state;  thousands 
of  the  inhabitants,  perforce  still  kept  away,  desire  in 
vain  to  return  to  bathe  them  in  their  own  perspira- 
tion. 

((Therefore,  the  Premier  in  his  recent  discourse 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Parliament,  by 
no  means  exaggerated  when  he  said:  (If  the  war 
has  left  all  the  warring  countries  more  or  less  in  a 
state  of  exhaustion,  Italy  has  a  sorrowful  primacy  in 
this  respect;  because,  considering  her  relative 
wealth,  she  is  the  country  which  has  suffered  more 
than  all  others.  >  The  saci-ifice  and  miseries  suffered 
by  the  Italian  people  are  incalculable;  at  least  half 
a  century  will  be  necessary  to  repair  them.  .  .  . 
Italy  has,  indeed,  acquired  a  fearful  supremacy  over 
other  nations — the  supremacy  of  sorrow.    .    .  .» 
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Bolshevism  in  Hungary 

According  to  the  British  press,  the  proclamation 
of  Bolshevism  in  Hungary  has  given  a  shock  to  the 
Peace  Conference.  The  change  of  Government  at 
Budapest  has  been  effected,  not  by  violence  but  by 
collusion.  Count  Karolyi,  having  failed  to  deter  the 
Entente  from  enforcing  Rumanian  and  Czechish 
rights,  « hands  over  power  to  the  proletariat!),  with 
the  gesture  of  playing  his  strongest  card. 

Under  the  title  « Anxieties  and  Delays »,  the 
Times  publishes  an  editorial,  March  24:  «The  news 
that  Hungary  has  flung  herself  into  the  arms  of  Rus- 
sian Bolshevism  should  induce  the  statesmen  and 
diplomatists  gathered  in  Paris  to  hasten  their  pro- 
ceedings. .  .  .  The  Conference  labors  indefati- 
gably,  but  so  far  there  are  no  visible  fruits  of  its 
exertions.  There  is  no  peace,  and  there  are  no  cer- 
tain signs  that  even  a  provisional  peace  is  at  hand. 

«The  Hungarian  Revolution  is  the  most  startling 
of  many  reminders  that  while  the  Conference,  with 
its  committees  and  its  sub-committees,  its  reports,  its 
references,  and  its  (conversations,)  continues  to  em- 
ploy all  the  paraphernalia  of  antiquated  diplomacy 
on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  magnitude,  the  world  is 
moving.  It  is  not  yet  possible  to  judge  the  origin  and 
extent  of  this  last  disturbance.  In  view  of  certain 
menaces  which  German  statesmen  and  the  German 
press  have  freely  employed,  and  of  the  close  rela- 
tions between  some  Hungarian  and  German  intrig- 
uers, it  is  susceptible  of  more  explanations  than  one. 
On  the  face  of  it,  however,  it  looks  serious. 

«The  Karolyi  Cabinet  have  made  way  for  an 
out-and-out  Socialist  Administration,  who  not  only 
proclaim  the  true  Bolshevist  faith  at  home,  but  have 
declared  their  (full  solidarity  of  ideal  and  spirit 
with  Russian  Soviet  Government,)  and,  logically 
enough,  have  put  Hungary  under  Russian  protection 
and  offered  the  Russian  proletariat  a  military  alli- 
ance. The  grounds  put  forward  for  the  change,  both 
by  the  retiring  Karolyi  Ministers  and  by  the  Bolshe- 
vists in  whose  favor  they  withdrew,  are  curious,  and 
deserving  of  consideration.  Both  lay  the  blame  on 
the  Peace  Conference,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  Note 
handed  to  the  Karolyi  Government  last  week,  which 
requires  Hungary  to  accept  the  establishment  of  a 
neutral  zone  between  her  and  her  Rumanian  neigh- 
bor, has  been  the  immediate  pretext  for  the  revolu- 
tion. Count  Farolyi  and  his  colleagues  boldly  assert 
that  the  decision  of  the  Conference  is  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  armistice  and  of  the  Military  Con- 
vention of  November  13. 

«The  Count,  as  Provisional  President  of  the 
Hungarian  Republic,  (turns  from  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  to  the  proletariat  world  for  justice  and 
support..  The  Budapest  Workmen's  Council  took 
over  with  alacrity  the  burden  he  cast  upon  them. 
They  agreed  with  him  that  the  Peace  Conference 
had  made  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat — which 
means  in  the  circumstances  their  own  dictatorship— 
the  only  means  of  saving  the  country.  It  is  to  be 
saved,  they  declare,  from  anarchy  by  socialism  and 
communism.  Both  are  to  be  of  the  genuine  Moscow 
type,  as  their  program  shows.   It  includes  iron  dis- 


cipline and  death  penalties  for  all  counter-revolu- 
tionaries, the  creation  of  proletariat  armies  to  be 
employed  against  Hungarian  capitalists  and  large 
landowners,  and  the  socialization  of  mines,  banks, 
and  commercial  enterprises. 

«The  armies  are  to  have  yet  another  task:  they 
are  to  make  war  on  (Rumanian  Bojars  and  Czech 
bourgeois.)  These  words  are  significant.  Our  Cor- 
respondent intimates  that  the  real  crime  of  the  Allies 
in  Hungarian  eyes  is  the  further  occupation  of  terri- 
tory, hitherto  Hungarian,  by  Rumanians  and  Czecho- 
slovaks. The  army,  it  seems,  has  already  attained 
some  dimensions.  It  is  said  to  be  composed  of  thirty- 
six  battalions,  well  organized  and  equipped.  The 
addition  of  a  Hungarian  difficulty  to  the  Posen  diffi- 
culty must  deepen  the  sense  of  responsibility  felt  by 
the  true  friends  of  peace  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. » 

A  Paris  correspondent  writes  to  this  newspaper. 
March  25,  that  «the  situation  has  become  extremely 
critical,  but  even  the  developments  in  Hungary  may 
yet  turn  out  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise  if  they  force 
the  Council  to  take  the  fences  at  which  they  have 
been  balking  ever  since  they  first  met.  We  have 
been  told  for  many  weeks  past  that  one  of  the  great 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  situation  was  the  pos- 
sibility that  when  the  peace  terms  were  ready,  the 
Allies  would  find  no  Governments  with  which  to 
make  peace. 

<(This  is  precisely  the  threat  made  by  events  at 
Budapest,  which,  even  if  they  be  to  a  certain  extent 
artificial,  are  bound  to  have  their  influence  in  Ger- 
many itself.  The  German  Government  appears  al- 
ready to  be  thoroughly  aware  of  the  frailty  of  its  po- 
sition, and  the  dispatch  of  Herr  Kautsky  to  negotiate 
with  the  Bolshevists  is  an  act  which  will  most  cer- 
tainly encourage  all  the  Spartacist  elements  in  the 
country. 

((Moreover,  the  effect  of  Hungarian  Bolshevism 
along  the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  Allies  in  Poland, 
and  also  in  Rumania,  is  bound  to  be  felt.  Attention 
has  already  been  drawn  to  this  danger  in  this  corre- 
spondence. Now  that  Count  Karolyi  has  thrown  up 
the  sponge,  the  position  of  the  Rumanians  and  Poles 
is  certain  to  become  every  day  more  difficult  unless 
something  is  done  by  the  Allies  to  help  them — and 
done  quickly — and  Serbia,  Greece,  and  Bulgaria  can- 
not afford  to  look  indifferently  upon  this  bound  for- 
ward of  Soviet  anarchy. 

«One  thing  is  certain,  the  outbreak  is  going  to 
strengthen  Germany's  hands  enormously  when  she 
comes  to  her  last  card  of  blackmail  and  offers  the 
Allies  the  choice  of  reducing  their  terms  to  those  of 
defeat  instead  of  victory,  or  seeing  Germany  using 
Bolshevism  in  a  desperate  effort  to  recover  her  lost 
supremacy,  putting  herself  at  the  head  of  the  Rus- 
sian movement,  and  threatening  the  west  of  Europe 
with  a  struggle  as  long  and  as  determined  as  that 
which  followed  the  French  Revolution.)) 

In  its  editorial  of  March  25,  the  same  paper  com- 
ments on  the  Hungarian  crisis  as  follows:  «The  Bol- 
shevist revolution  in  Budapest  and  the  Hungarian 
offer  of  an  alliance  with  Russia — an  offer  that  will 
certainly  be  accepted — ought  to  clear  the  thunderous 
air  in  Paris.   .   .   .   Hitherto  the  Conference  would 
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se<  in  to  have  conducted  its  debates  on  the  theory 
that  Russia  lay  outside  its  executive  mandate,  and 
thai  the  limit  of  its  authority  to  make  the  conditions 
of  peace  in  Europe  lay  on  the  eastern  boundaries  of 
Poland  towards  Russia,  wherever  they  ought  to  be 
drawn.  .  .  .  But  with  the  conclusion  of  an  alli- 
ance !, el  ween  Hungary  and  Russia  the  theory  will 
obvious  lv  break  down  completely.  Russia  and  the 
theories  "of  government  t  or  which  she  stands  now 
appear  in  undisguised  rivalry  with  the  authority  of 
the  Conference  at  Paris.    .    .  . 

.(Rut  Hungary  lies  well  on  the  western  side  of 
the  sanitary  cordon  against  Bolshevism,  and  by  the 
terms  of  the  armistice  she  indubitably  submitted  to 
the  authority  of  Paris.  Her  offer  of  an  alliance  to 
Russia  is  therefore  an  act  of  rebellion,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  offer  by  Russia  an  act  of  trespass. 
The  Paris  Conference  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  de- 
tachment of  this  territory  from  its  jurisdiction. 
There  is  more  than  the  suspicion  of  collusion  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Hungarian  Commun- 
ists; it  is  a  declaration  of  bankruptcy  with  what 
looks  like  a  fraudulent  preferential  payment.  If 
nothing  were  done,  it  would  be  an  invitation  to  Ger- 
many to  follow  suit,  and  then  the  Paris  Conference 
would  be  a  debating  society  pure  and  simple,  with- 
out executive  authority  of  any  kind.  Clearly  it  is  an 
occasion  for  vigorous  action.    .    .  . 

«The  real  cause  of  the  failure  has  been  that  the 
Conference  has  never  quite  realized  that  it  was  an 
executive  as  well  as  deliberative  body.  .  .  Either 
it  must  re  sign  its  authority  in  Eastern  Europe  alto- 
gether, or  it  must  enforce  its  policy  by  decisive  ac- 
tion. Who  wishes  the  end,  must  adopt  the  means. 
.  .  .  Russia  will  respect  the  decisions  of  the  Con- 
ference when  we  show  that  we  are  both  able  and 
willing  to  support  our  policy  by  force.  Hungary,  in 
establishing  Soviet  government,  has  done  us  a  serv- 
ice in  advertising  a  danger  to  which  the  Conference 
has  hitherto  been  deliberately  turning  its  blind  eye. 
.» 

From  Paris.  Percival  Landon  writes  to  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  March  25:  « Overshadowing  all  other  top- 
ics today  is  the  news  that  Hungary  has  sent  to  Lenin 
its  adherence  to  Bolshevism.  The  wealthy  Socialist 
Count  Karolyi  h  is  thrown  up  his  hand  and  has  de- 
livered the  Magyars  ox  er  to  the  administration  of  the 
Soviets.  It  is  dillieult  to  over-estimate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  turn  in  the  affairs  of  Central  Europe, 
coming,  as  it  does,  at  a  moment  when  Bolshevism  is 
apparently  holding  its  own  to  the  north,  gaining 
ground  towards  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
entering  into  direct  communication  with  the  German 
Government.  The  possibility  that  Bolshevik  influ- 
ence will  establish  itse'f  in  Vienna  and  take  the  un- 
stable Government  at  Weimar  in  the  rear  becomes 
at  once  a  contingency  that  requires  the  most  serious 
consideration.  The  three  Empires  of  the  past  are 
perhaps  feeling  their  way  to  a  new  and  ominous 
alliance. 

"1  <>r  the  moment  there  is  said  to  be  order  in  the 
Magyar  capital,  and  if  this  tranquillity  continues  it 
will  only  be  another  proof  that  there  is  in  Hungary 
no  force  to  resist  Bolshevism.  At  a  stroke  anarchy 
has  had  its  way  paved  westwards  for  a  good  300 
miles  into  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  the  (barrier,  ex- 
ists no  more. 

"There  are  those  who  see  in  this  sudden  sur- 
render to  Bolshevism  on  the  part  of  the  Magyars  a 
warning  that  may  instil  a  wholesome  terror  in  the 
Schcidemann  regime  in  Germany  and  may  hasten 
tin    acceptation  and   the  fulfilment  of  the  Allied 


terms  of  peace.  But,  in  opposing  this  contagious 
anarchy,  it  is  not  mere  will  or  words  that  count;  it 
is  organized  capacity  to  crush  out  the  political  in- 
fection which  has  made  a  wilderness  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. This  new  collapse  will,  we  may  hope,  be  a 
timely  warning  to  ourselves  also  that  the  other  bar- 
riers between  Western  civilization  and  this  flood  of 
barbarism  must  be  strengthened  at  once  and  at  al- 
most any  cost.  One  of  these  barriers,  and  perhaps 
the  soundest  of  all,  is  offered  by  Poland.  ...» 

Anent  this  crisis,  the  Daily  Telegraph,  same 
date,  publishes  a  letter  from  a  Vienna  correspondent, 
who  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  check  the 
Bolshevist  advance  is  to  support  the  Ukraine:  «... 
At  present  the  Bolsheviks  of  Hungary  are  separated 
from  Lenin  and  his  compatriots  by  the  Ukraine. 
Within  that  district  are  strong  elements  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  revolutionaries  of  the  north,  but  they 
are  embittered  by  the  attitude  of  the  Entente  to- 
wards their  claims  for  recognition  as  an  independent 
State.  ...  If  the  Entente  intends  to  make  a  stand 
against  Bolshevism,  the  Ukraine  is  the  battleground 
it  should  choose.  By  actively  supporting  the  consti- 
tutional elements  in  that  country,  a  barrier  will  be 
placed  between  Lenin  and  the  revolutionaries  of 
Hungary;  then  the  insurrection  in  that  country  is 
localized,  and  can  be  easily  dealt  with  if  firm  meas- 
ures are  adopted  without  an  hour's  further  delay. 
But  if  the  Ukraine  is  not  supported,  the  movement 
in  Hungary  will  be  backed  by  the  whole  of  Bussia 
and  will  at  once  assume  the  most  formidable  dimen- 
sions, spreading,  as  it  undoubtedly  will,  over  the 
whole  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  Then  Bolshevism 
will  stand  triumphant  from  Petrograd  to  the  Adri- 
atic. 

« Three  steps  are  absolutely  essential  if  the  situ- 
ation is  to  be  saved: 

«(1)  An  immediate  settlement  of  the  dis- 
putes between  Poland  and  the  Ukraine,  so  as  to 
isolate  Hungary; 

«(2)  Immediate  support  of  the  Ukrainians 
with  troops,  arms,  munitions,  and  equipment; 

«(3)    Immediate  occupation  of  Budapest  by 
English,  French,  or  American  troops,  or  a  com- 
bined force  of  all  three  under  a  single  com- 
mander, with  full  powers  to  restore  order.  .  .  .» 
In  its  editorial  of  March  24,  the  Daily  News 
writes:  «The  tragedy  in  Hungary  is  the  beginning  of 
the  fulfilment  of  warnings  which  were  first  uttered 
months  ago.    In  itself  the  fall  of  Count  Karolyi's 
Government  need  not  have  been  a  disaster.  His  Lib- 
eralism has  always  been  strongly  tainted  with  Na- 
tionalism, and  Magyar  Nationalism  in  many  of  its 
manifestations  is  not  a  pleasant  thing.   But  the  day 
is  past  now  in  Hungary  in  which  Count  Karolyi  or 
any  man  much  mattered.   We  are  dealing  now  not 
I  with  men,  but  with  peoples  and  starving  peoples.  It 

is  a  grim  irony. 

\dn  1848  the  Tsar  Nicholas'  Cossacks  trod  out 
Hungarian  liberties.  Now  the  new  proletarian  Gov- 
ernment in  Hungary  look  to  the  Bussian  Bolsheviks 
for  the  salvation  of  their  liberties.    What  further 
|  strain  this  outburst  may  throw  upon  the  Allies,  or 
how  far  the  revolutionary  propaganda  can  now  be 
j  prevented  from  spreading  into  Austria  and  Ger- 
I  many,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.   What  is  certain  is 
that  the  peril  is  very  great,  and  that  it  has  been  wan- 
tonly invited  by  the  vindictive  folly  which  refused 
to  realize  the  danger— as  well  as  the  cruelty— of  al- 
lowing a  beaten  enemy  to  starve.)) 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  March  24,  comments  as 
follows  on  this  new  Bolshevist  menace:  «The  out- 
break of  a  Bolshevik  revolution  at  Budapest  ought 
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not  to  surprise  us;  for  perhaps  no  European  society 
was  so  well  adapted  for  one  as  Magyar  society.  The 
moral  link,  which  bound  the  lords  of  the  great  Mag- 
yar estates  to  their  voteless  and  down-trodden  labor- 
ers, was  a  common  racial  predominance  over  the 
non-Magyar  peoples;  and  when  once  that  was  gone, 
the  motives  for  popular  revolt  became  overwhelm- 
ing. It  nevertheless  presents  a  most  serious  problem 
for  European  statesmanship.  Within  the  last  few 
weeks  Lenin  has  conquered  the  Ukraine.  The  Pet- 
liurist  forces  have  gone  over  to  him,  minus  their 
leader;  and  across  the  Ruthenian  corner  of  Galicia 
the  way  is  straight  for  his  army  to  enter  Hungary. 
The  new  Government  at  Budapest  welcomes  its  com- 
ing in  advance,  and  declares  itself  to  be  in  i armed 
alliance)  with  him. 

«The  gravity  of  this  development  must  be 
sought,  not  in  any  surviving  importance  of  the  Mag- 
yars, but  in  the  effect  of  their  action  upon  three 
much  more  important  nations — the  Rumanians,  the 
Poles,  and  the  Czeeho-Slovaks.  These  three  nations 
are  the  pillars,  without  which  neither  a  free  Central 
Europe,  nor  a  world-society  based  on  the  League  of 
Nations,  can  be  sustained.    .    .    .  • 

«A11  these  three  peoples  are  being  assiduously 
attacked  by  Bolshevik  propaganda,  directed  to  the 
destruction  of  their  State  organizations  just  as  they 
are  struggling  to  their  feet;  and  all  three  are  also 
menaced  by  advancing  Bolshevik  armies.  There  has 
been  ample  evidence  that  there  is  collusion  between 
Germany  and  the  Bolshevik  aggression.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  astonishing  if  there  were  not,  seeing  that 
the  success  of  the  three  new  States  would  be  the 
death-blow  to  German  ambition,  while  their  destruc- 
tion would  instantly  revive  its  hopes. 

«The  adhesion  of  the  Magyars  to  Lenin  gives 
him  greatly  improved  approaches  for  attacking  the 
three,  whether  by  propaganda  or  by  military  inva- 
sion. The  absolute  military  value  of  the  Bolshevik 
troops  is  probably  low;  but  in  conjunction  with  their 
propaganda  they  can  effect  a  good  deal,  as  evidenced 
by  the  recent  French  evacuation  of  Odessa  and  the 
Russian  Black  Sea  littoral — in  itself  a  very  alarming 
development  for  the  adjoining  Rumanian  littoral. 
.» 

And  in  its  issue  of  March  25,  the  same  paper  goes 
on  to  say  that  ((the  action  of  the  Magyars  is,  of  course, 
a  plain  breaking-away  from  the  Armistice.  They 
refuse  to  remain  under  the  control  which  it  gave  us; 
have  disarmed  the  troops  which  it  empowered  us  to 
send;  announce  their  intention  of  resisting  by  arms 
the  re-mapping  of  their  territory  by  the  Peace  Con- 
ference; and  declare  a  military  alliance  with  Lenin, 
who  is  at  war  with  us.  The  problem  thus  presented 
is  primarily  military;  we  have  to  recover  our  armis- 
tice rights;  and  (the  same  force  that  did  gain  a 
power,  must  it  maintain.)  Prompt  combined  mili- 
tary action  against  the  enemy  Magyar  Government 
is  dictated  by  the  circumstances;  and  we  shall  be 
able  to  gauge  Associated  statesmanship  by  its  readi- 
ness or  slowness  to  recognize  this  elementary  fact. 


ALLIED  PRESS— ITALIAN 

The  Abolition  of  Conscription  in  Germany 
Will  this  measure  really  be  a  protection  against 
the  menace  of  German  militarism  ?  Is  it  intended  to 
extend  the  volunteer  system  to  every  nation  ?  These 
seem  to  be  the  two  outstanding  questions  raised  in 
the  Italian  press  by  the  decision  made  by  the  Peace 
Conference  to  abolish  conscription  in  Germany. 

The  papers  are  by  no  means  confident  that  the 


measure  will  insure  them  against  a  recrudescence  of 
the  German  lust  for  world  power.  A  German  stand- 
ing army,  composed  of  men  who  have  spent  long 
years  in  the  profession  of  arms,  would  form  an  in- 
strument ready  at  hand  for  the  training  of  the  popu- 
lation, whenever  the  time  might  be  deemed  propi- 
tious for  a  levy  en  masse.  This  view  is  held  by  the 
Epocu,  the  organ  of  Premier  Orlando,  and  the  Cor- 
riere  della  Sera  (Milan,  Liberal).  Other  objections 
to  the  plan  will  appear  in  the  extracts  quoted. 

However,  it  is  the  second  question  which  seems 
to  exercise  the  press  most.  Volunteer  armies  are 
very  expensive  and  Italy  is  a  poor  country.  This 
point  is  stressed  by  the  Corriere  della  Sera,  March  12. 
Again,  if  armies  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  this 
would  leave  the  power  of  the  world  in  the  hands  of 
the  nations  possessing  great  navies.  The  Corriere 
della  Sera  says  it  would  leave  Europe  ((helplessly 
under  the  control  of  Britain.))  The  Idea  Nazionale 
(Rome,  Nationalist),  March  14,  says  it  is  simply  a 
measure  to  guarantee  the  « naval  supremacy  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States. »  This  Anglo-American 
or  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy  or  bloc  is  making  some 
of  the  papers  a  little  panicky. 

On  March  12,  Luigi  Campolonghi,  in  Paris  for 
the  Secolo  (Milan,  Democratic),  thus  writes  in  that 
paper:  «A  step,  a  great  step,  was  taken  yesterday 
against  militarism,  and  if  we  would  be  wrong  in  ex- 
aggerating its  immediate  importance,  we  would  be 
wrong  also  in  not  being  pleased  with  it.» 

Mongiard.ini,  writing  in  the  Epoca,  Borne,  March 
17,  sets  forth  the  following  as  the  principal  criti- 
cisms of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Conference:  «A 
professional  army,  such  as  is  left  to  Germany,  when 
the  occasion  would  present  itself,  would  quickly  be- 
come the  expert  teacher  of  a  large  army.  Training 
would  be  easy,  because  we  cannot  forbid  the  Ger- 
mans to  teach  in  their  schools  certain  kinds  of  gym- 
nastics which  are  the  preliminaries  of  military  in- 
struction. Thus,  Germany  would  be  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  obligatory  military  service;  it  would,  how- 
ever, have  the  means  of  forming  a  large  army  at  the 
opportune  moment.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  Entente 
countries,  the  internationalists,  deceived  by  the  fine 
phrase,  (disarmament  of  Germany,)  would  preach 
and  obtain  to  a  great  extent,  disarmament  at  home, 
acting  in  good  faith  in  agreement  with  the  German 
Socialists,  who,  in  bad  faith,  as  always,  would  secret- 
ly lend  their  assistance  to  the  military  re-organiza- 
tion of  Germany.  It  would  be  impossible  to  hinder 
this  re-organization,  unless  a  surveillance  is  exer- 
cised so  strict  that  it  would  necessitate  the  perma- 
j  nent  occupation  of  Germany  by  large,  costly  Entente 
armies.  These  would  be  disapproved  of  and  resisted 
!  by  our  popular  parties  at  home.» 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  this  question 
the  terms  «army»  and  ((militarism »  have  been  con- 
founded. A  confusion  has  taken  place  between  «a 
material  phenomenon  and  a  psychic  tendency,  be- 
tween the  product  of  a  mentality  and  the  mentality 
itself.D  The  German  army,  the  product  of  a  men- 
tality, has  been  defeated;  no  change  has  occurred  in 
the  mentality  itself,  that  is,  in  the  fundamental  trait 
which  from  the  most  remote  times  has  characterized 
the  German  race — militarism.  «No  matter  what  is 
done,  the  danger  remains  the  same,  because  Ger- 
many remains.  She  has  not  become  broken  up  as 
was  hoped,  but  she  has  remained  strong,  and  above 
ail,  compact.  If  she  is  no  longer  an  empire,  she  is, 
however,  an  Imperial  Republic.  Separatism  did  not 
take  root  there;  perhaps,  because  the  Allies  did  not 
know  how  to  exploit  it  in  time.  We  shall  see  if  they 
will  allow  the  Imperial  Republic  to  be  enlarged  by 
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the  absorption  of  German  Austria,  thus  making  the 
future  dangers  more  serious. »  The  writer  suggests 
that  the  one  reliable  means  against  the  German  peril 
is  strength  superior  to  that  of  Germany. 

The  Corriere  della  Sera,  March  12,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  «a  volunteer  army  will  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  a  bellicose  people  than  an  army  raised  by 
limited  conscription,  because  it  will  draw  together 
men  who  have  an  inclination  to  army  life,  enticing 
them  by  means  of  high  pay;  .  .  .  because  it  will 
eliminate  the  perils  of  political  lack  of  discipline 
connected  with  universal  conscription;  because  it 
will  create  a  professional  army  which,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  is  able  to  instruct  and  serve  as  officers 
for  the  whole  nation.    .    .  . 

«It  is  strange  that,  even  in  Paris,  one  forgets 
what  Prussia  did  between  1806  and  1813,  after  Jena, 
in  spite  of  all  the  Napoleonic  restrictions  and  surveil- 
lance, to  reconstruct  the  volunteer  army  which  af- 
terwards won  the  Battle  of  Leipsic.  ...  Or, 
will  the  Allies  forbid  the  Germans  from  having  gym- 
nastic societies  and  ranges  for  private  rifle  practice? 
Everything  is  possible,  provided  there  seriously  ex- 
ists the  intention  of  permanently  occupying  Germany 
and  of  having  an  inter-allied  police  watch  every  part 
of  the  country. 

«The  suggestion  was  then  made  that  England  by 
obliging  Germany  to  adopt  the  volunteer  system,  . 

.  wished  to  create  a  precedent  in  favor  of  having 
conscription  abolished  everywhere  in  Europe.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  volunteer  system  will  be  gen- 
eral and  will  be  sanctioned  in  a  clause  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  or  else  it  will  be  exclusively  for  the  con- 
quered peoples.  In  the  latter  case,  will  it  be  tem- 
porary or  perpetual?  If  temporary,  it  would  be  of 
little  or  no  value;  if  perpetual,  it  would  mean  a  con- 
tinual surveillance  of  the  conquered  on  the  part  of 
the  conquerors,  it  will  mean  a  sort  of  sovereignty, 
exercised  over  the  conquered,  which  can  be  realized 
only  by  territorial  occupation  and  with  the  help  of  a 
police  force. 

((Therefore,  since  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
the  Entente  intends  to  exercise  this  surveillance  in 
Germany,  let  us  suppose  that  England  proposes  the 
extension  of  the  volunteer  system  to  all  countries. 
Thus,  with  the  abolition  of  land  forces,  the  maritime 
pow  ers  will  rule  the  world  unopposed,  and  the  whole 
of  Europe  would  fall  helplessly  under  the  control  of 
England.  Such  a  prospect  is  not  calculated  to  over- 
whelm us  with  joy.  For  other  reasons  also,  we  are 
unable  to  see  the  voluntary  system  applied  in 
France;  we  cannot  even  imagine  it  as  being  applied 
in  Italy.  It  may  suit  wealthy  countries,  who  are  able 
to  pay  their  mercenaries  high  wages,  and  countries 
that  have  a  dominating  and  bellicose  tradition,  and 
in  w  hich  the  military  career  possesses  attractions. 

«But  we  Italians  have  neither  this  fortune  nor 
this  shame.    .    .    .    We  are  poor,  and  we  are  lovers 
of  peace,  or  of  a  just  war.    And  we  arc  democratic. 
Nor  have  we  the  protection  afforded  by  England's 
insularity.    We  by  no  means  consider  our  army  as 
an  expeditionary  force;  we  must  look  upon  it  as  the 
defender  of  our  native  land.    It  would  be  with  in- 
vincible repugnance  that  we  would  see  this  duty 
entrusted  to  a  hired  soldiery.    And  our  people,  who 
love  the  army  and  who  saw  in  it  its  very  self  ideal- 
ized by  the  youth  and  brotherhood  of  the  classes 
called  to  arms,  could  regard  mercenaries  only  as  ad- 
venturers and  bullies.    These  mercenaries,  too,  en- 
rolled in  greater  numbers  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try than  in  others  (which  would  certainly  happen) 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  units'  of  the  country'. 


While  on  the  contrary,  the  national,  popular  army 
was  an  immense  help  to  this  unity,  both  in  peace  and 

in  war.» 

The  Idea  Nazionale  (Rome,  Nationalist),  March 
14,  says  that  «the  imposition  of  the  volunteer  system 
on  Germany  is  the  obstinate  reply,  typical  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  mentality,  to  the  proposal  to  abolish  conscrip- 
tion. The  abolition  of  conscription  means  for  Eng- 
lish, and  even  for  the  Americans,  the  elevation  to  a 
universal  theory  of  a  historical  principle  of  their 
own ;  it  means  the  maintenance  of  their  own  suprem- 
acy in  armaments,  that  is,  naval  supremacy.  This 
is  plain  imperialism.  But  to-day,  since  words  count, 
it  is  called  Wilsonism. 

«Now,  in  the  continental  European  countries, 
conscription  represents  a  real,  national  conquest; 
so  much  so  that  Bolshevism  tends  decidedly  to  adopt 
a  hired  soldiery.  The  creation  of  a  situation  favor- 
able to  the  abolition  of  conscription  is  to  strike  a 
blow  at  countries  with  a  democratic  constitution, 
such  as  Italy  and  France;  at  countries  which  possess 
less  wealth,  such  as  Italy;  at  countries  in  which  the 
military  spirit  does  not  possess  a  caste  tradition,  but 
in  which  that  spirit  grew  historically  with  conscrip- 
tion, just  as  it  grew  historically  by  the  volunteer 
system  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  which  tend  to 
consider  the  necessity  imposed  by  the  war  as  a  mere 
parenthesis.)) 


NEUTRAL  PRESS— NORWEGIAN  AND  SWEDISH 

Neutral  Nations  at  the  Conference  on  the  League 

of  Nations 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  a  telegram  from 
Paris  stating  that  the  neutral  nations  could  send 
delegations  to  Paris  to  confer  ((unofficially))  on  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  Scandinavian  countries  has- 
tened to  send  delegations. 

This  invitation  has  awakened  in  these  countries, 
especially  in  Sweden,  livelier  commendation  ot  the 
Peace  Conference  than  anything  else  the  Peace  Con- 
ference has  heretofore  done.  Both  the  Liberal  and 
Conservative  presses— to  say  nothing  of  the  Social- 
ist press,  which  is  exuberant— praise  this  action  ot 
the  Conference.  While  there  is  doubt  whether  any 
real  benefits  will  be  derived  from  the  acceptance  ot 
the  imitation,  the  attitude  of  the  .  Conference  is 
keenly  appreciated.  The  Conservative  press,  how- 
ever, finds  it  a  little  difficult  to  abstain  from  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  sarcasm,  though  believing  with  the 
rest,  that  this  opportunity  to  present  the  neutral  case 

Sh°UTi:lhensl< •aDagblatet,  March  15,  enters  into 
a  long  discussion  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  bitterly  criticizes  those  parts  of  iL which 
place  all  of  its  power  in  the  hands  of  the  ^at  Pow 
ers,  especially  the  clause  providing  that  no  part  ot 
the  League  can  be  changed  unless  every  one  of  the 
five  Great  Powers  is  favorable  to  the  change.  There 
is  also  comment  on  the  almost  complete  lack  of  in- 
fluence on  the  part  of  the  smaller  states.    As  far  as 

he  present  invitation  to  visit  Paris  is  concerned  this 
paper  is  sure  it  was  extended  simply  to  ease  the 
wounded  pride  of  the  neutrals. 

Yet  in  spite  of  that,  a  ray  of  hope  is  found  in 
the  invitation.  «It  may  well  happen  that  .  .  •  ■ 
the  words  of  the  small  and  neutral  states  may  .be 
more  weighty  than  was  at  first  assumed.  Brantmg 

s  no  lubt  right  when  he  says  that  the ,ato W 
opposition  to  the  participation  of  the  small  neigra  s 
in  the  League  does  not  come  from  England.    He  is 
altogether  right  when,  he  says  that  the .work will  be 
lacking  in  completeness  if  it  does  not  have  as  an  aid 
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the  good  will  and  great  fund  of  civilization  posses- 
sed by  the  neutrals.  It  is  the  right  of  the  small  states, 
as  it  is  also  their  duty,  both  to  themselves  and  to  hu- 
manity, to  take  part  in  that  work.  The  Great  Pow- 
ers take  upon  themselves  a  serious  responsibility  if 
they  intend  to  limit  our  efforts  and  make  the  small 
nations  the  tools  and  jackals  of  the  Great  Powers. » 

Stockholm.?  Dagblctd,  March  16,  speaks  rather 
sarcastically  of  the  invitation  to  the  neutrals  to  ap- 
pear before  the  ((mighty»,  and  to  express  their  views 
in  regard  to  a  matter  which  affects  their  own  inter- 
ests. It  says,  though,  that  haste  is  being  made  in 
Sweden  to  meet  this  occasion  and  to  make  the  most 
of  this  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  «the  world's 
stern  men.»  The  paper  thus  approves  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Branting  on  the  Swedish  Delegation: 
«If  we  were  to  believe  his  boyish  enthusiasm,  one 
would  think  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, in  inviting  the  neutrals,  had  reached  a  turn- 
ing-point for  the  better. 

((Nothing  would  be  dearer  to  us  than  to  share 
this  optimistic  feeling  about  the  attitude  of  the  Con- 
ference; we  wish  that  we  could,  like  Branting,  see 
in  this  invitation  a  sign  of  victory  for  Wilson's  pro- 
gressive ideas,  and  a  concentration  of  the  forces  of 
right  and  freedom  for  the  good  of  the  small  nations, 
as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  larger  ones. 

«We  entertain  no  illusions  as  to  the  willingness 
of  the  Great  Powers  to  consider  any  of  the  argu- 
ments of  the  neutrals  whenever  these  arguments 
ccms  into  opposition  with  the  aims  of  the  Great 
Powers.  Still  we  believe  that  even  in  this  narrow 
s"  ace  there  may  be  room  for  the  views  of  the  smaller 
states  to  win  a  certain  consideration.  In  any  event 
it  is  our  duty  to  present  our  views. 

«We  remember  an  article  in  the  Journal  de 
Gen!,ve,  February  16,  in  which  the  writer  .... 
c  nv  kins  that  the  powerful  Executive  Committee 
of  the  League,  with  its  duties  and  methods  of  pro- 
cedure .  .  .  carries  with  it  a  (considerable  mis- 
use of  justice  which  can  only  rest  on  force.)  Fur- 
thermore, he  insists,  the  League,  as  it  is  at  present 
constituted,  (would  cease  to  be  a  free  association  of 
free  states  and  would  soon  be  a  one-sided  associa- 
tion of  privileged  states.)  In  spite  of  all  the  appre- 
hensions of  Neutrals  as  to  the  League,  one  must  not 
1  e  tempted  to  lose  sight  of  the  brightness  and 
~>r  m;se  it  contains.  Therefore,  we  must  do  what 
w  can  even  in  the  limited  scope  permitted  us  by 
Ihe  Conference,  to  help  in  this  work  for  a  new  order 
of  things.)) 

The  Goteborg's  Handels  och  Sjofarts  Tidning, 
March  15,  is  as  usual  a  champion  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  This  prominent  Swedish  Liberal  paper 
is  exceedingly  well  pleased  that  the  neutrals  will  be 
called  upon  to  present  their  views  at  the  Conference. 
■  The  Conference  has  taken  upon  itself  two  great 
tasks — the  conclusion  of  peace  and  the  formation  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  two  stand  in  close  prox- 
'mity  to  each  other.  The  conclusion  of  peace  will 
try  to  rectify  the  political  situation  in  Europe  and  to 
remove  causes  for  further  conflicts;  ....  the 
League  of  Nations  will  attempt  to  keep  things  in 
order    .    .  . 

"The  simultaneous  handling  of  these  two  ques- 
^-  has  had  this  effect:  the  neutrals  not  having 
taken  part  in  the  war,  have  had  no  share  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  League  of  Nations.  Since  they  were  not 
<rarti.es  to  'he  war,  they  could  not  expect  to  take  part 
'n  fixing  the  peace  terms;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  to  take  part  in  a  discussion 
which  concerned  their  own  future,  necessarily  raised 


certain  misgivings.  If  they  were  to  be  treated  as 
Russia  and  Germany,  it  can  readily  be  seen  ihat  in 
the  course  of  time  there  would  be  a  risk  of  their  grav- 
itating toward  one  of  two  opposing  political  centers. 

"The  shutting-out  of  the  neutrals  from  rnt> 
League  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  its  own 
ideas;  for  to  quote  Bourgeois,  (an  international 
agreement  must  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  smaller 
states  as  to  the  larger  ones.)  It  must  be  hailed  with 
great  satisfaction  that  this  idea  has  triumphed.  The 
main  thing  is  that  they  have  been  asked  to  express 
their  opinions,  which  may  influence  any  changes  in 
the  League.  This  invitation  to  the  neutrals  bears  the 
stamp  of  honesty  and  seriousness;  in  the  highest  de- 
gree it  is  worthy  of  the  work  of  the  League  of 
Nations.)) 

The  Stockholms  Tidningen,  March  15,  discusses 
the  invitation  with  great  elation,  insists  that  this 
mission  to  Paris  should  be  composed  of  the  best  men 
in  the  country  and  says  that  Branting  should,  by 
reason  of  his  broadmindedness,  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  affairs  and  his  great  sympathy  for 
the  best  interests  of  all  concerned,  be  a  member  of 
the  Swedish  Delegation.  The  paper  hopes  with 
Branting  that  the  Peace  Conference  has  turned  over 
a  new  leaf  and  that  it  is  beginning  to  resemble  the 
Peace  Conference  which  it  was  intended  to  be,  in- 
stead of  becoming  quite  dangerously  like  the  old 
peace-by-force  conferences  of  the  past. 

«It  is  at  all  events  with  great  consolation  that  we 
find  the  Great  Powers  willing  to  allow  the  neutrals 
— even  in  an  unofficial  capacity — to  present  their 
views  in  regard  to  the  new  order  of  things  before 
that  order  becomes  permanent.  It  may  well  hap- 
pen that  the  Great  Powers,  if  they  hear  what  the 
small  powers  have  to  say,  may  find  many  things  to 
consider,  not  only  in  the  light  of  the  small  states' 
selfish  special  demands  but  also  for  the  true  further- 
ance of  the  coming  peace,  by  making  the  League  have 
a  common  interest  for  all  peoples.)) 

The  Swedish  Social  Demokraten,  March  14,  con- 
tains an  article  by  Branting  which  is  frankly  enthu- 
siastic over  the  invitation  of  the  Conference.  (Brant- 
ing heads  the  Swedish  delegation.) 

«The  Peace  Conference  began  as  the  pre-con- 
ference  of  the  great  winning  powers,  which  was  to 
decide  on  the  details  of  the  peace  before  the  van- 
quished were  to  be  called  in.  In  the  work  of  this 
peace  treaty,  ...  a  foundation  must  be  laid 
for  a  new  order  of  things,  which  will  make  the  world 
secure,  and  a  peoples'  peace  league  must  be  formed, 
which  will  settle  all  disputes  without  war. 

«There  are  no  grounds  for  the  assumption  that 
the  neutrals  were  not  admitted  to  Paris  because  it 
was  intended  to  insult  them,  or  because  it  was 
thought  that  they  were  of  a  lower  civilization.  The 
great  group  of  nations  who  won  the  war  had  first 
to  assemble,  but  we  hope  the  time  is  now  here  when 
the  neutrals  may  also  be  present  and  may  present 
their  views.  The  essential  thing  is  that  the  ice  has 
now  been  broken.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  any 
of  our  views  will  be  adopted,  but  no  one  in  Sweden 
will  deny  that  we  should  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity offered.  The  door  to  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence has  just  been  left  ajar  for  the  neutrals  to  peep 
through,  but  the  opening  has  taken  place  through  a 
friendly  feeling,  and  as  a  step  in  the  only  possible 
and  worthy  direction — the  formation  of  a  universal 
League  of  Nations. 

((Therefore,  it  may  well  come  to  pass  that  the 
small,  unofficial  meetings  which  will  take  place  will 
be  the  token  of  a  new  era  for  the  Paris  Conference. 
The  period  of  preparation  is  nearing  its  close,  the 
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positive  work  of  upbuilding  must  soon  commence 
new  world  is  in  question,  the  foundations 
n   st  be  sufficiently  wide,  and  in  this  work,  the  av- 
iation of  the  neutrals  cannot  easily  be  dispensed 

The  Verdens  Gang  (Norwegian),  March  17,  is 
also  enthusiastic  over  the  opportunity  of  the  neutral 
nations  to  appear  at  the  Peace  C™lerenc^™  £ 
they  have  to  .come  in  by  the  back  way.))  Regret  is 
expressed,  though,  that  more  time  was  not  available 
to  assemble  a  joint  Scandinavian  committee,  which 
would  have  given  Scandinavia  a  greater  prestige  or 
force  than  each  nation  acting  separately. 

The  paper  says  that  undoubtedly  one  of  he 
Scandinavian  requests  will  be  a  guarantee  of  the 
neutrality  of  Scandinavia,  as  in  the  case  of  Switzer- 
land It' then  discusses  Article  16  ot  the  Covenant, 
which  requires  all  members  of  the  League  to  unite 
and  take  positive  action  against  any  recalcitrant 
members,  and,  in  that  connection  observes: 
KiTimeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentesh  which  trans- 
lated means:  God  protect  us  from  our  friends— in 
the  I  eague  of  Nations.)*  Another  point  the  paper 
makes  is  that  «it  should  be  to  the  interest  of  Norway 
and  the  other  small  nations,  as  long  as  war  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  League,  to  insist,  before  tney  join  the 
League,  upon  a  guarantee  that  they  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  mix  in  any  military  undertaking  ol  the 
Great  Powers,  no  matter  what  smooth  and  high 
sounding  name  is  given  to  such  enterprises. »  The 
neutrals,  too,  should  insist  that  «all  tree,  independ- 
ent and  civilized  nations  shall  have  access  to  the 
League.  A  necessary  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers to  take  in  a  new  member  will  soon  make  the 
League  a  league  of  groups,  intrigues,  false  alliances 
and  a  new  balance  of  power.  With  this  list  of  de- 
sired changes,  we  wish  the  delegation  luck.» 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— DUTCH 

Holland  and  the  League  of  Nations 
A  writer  in  De  Telegraaf,  March  10,  deals  at 
some  length  with  the  question  of  Holland's  place 
in  the  proposed  League  of  Nations.  He  cites  the 
disdain  of  the  former  Minister  of  War,  Mijnheer 
Staal,  for  the  League  and  the  contrasting  opinion 
of  Mijnhecr  Vliegen,  who  sees  in  it  ((something  en- 
tirely different  from  a  defensive  association  of  five 
Great  Powers  .  .  .»  and  does  not  hesitate  to  let 
il  be  known  that  he  has  faith  in  the  League,  showing 
in  this  connection  that  «The  Netherlands  should  look 
exclusively  not  to  the  West  but  also  to  the  East.» 

The  writer  then  deals  with  the  opinion  of  Mijn- 
hecr Colijn  «\vho  has  indicated  some  very  encourag- 
ing signs  concerning  the  League  of  Nations,  signs 
which  testily  his  sympathy  for  this  conception  of 
international  government.    Mijnheer  Colijn  has  re- 
proached  the  Government  for  the  fact  that  so  little 
official  interest  has  been  manifested  in  this  ques- 
tion.   The  affair  has  been  discussed  in  the  Cham- 
bers, but  no  great  interest  has  been  shown  there.  He 
believed  in  the  creation  of  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  question  and  even  the  establishment  of  a 
co-operative  union  with  other  countries  so  that 
when  the  Netherlands  is  invited  to  enter  the  League, 
we  shall  not  be  confronted  by  a  body  of  rules  already 
drawn  wherein  no  modification  can  be  made.  He 
asserted  that  we  should  participate  with  people  of 
the  same  mind  in  other  countries  in  the  formation 
of  such  rules. 

"It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  has  announced  its  unreadiness  to 
deal  openly  with  the  question.    It  is  only  publicity 


which  can  firmly  establish  the  Netherlands'  amend- 
ments to  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
We  do  not  mean  that  the  League  shall  be  formed  ac- 
cording to  the  wishes  of  small  nations  such  as  Hol- 
land, but  rather  according  to  the  conceptions  of 
justice  which  are  the  common  concern  of  all  peoples. 

«It  is  significant,  however,  that  our  Government 
has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Netherlands,  be- 
cause of  its  nature  and  character,  is  adapted  to  such 
a  league  and  that  she  would  feel  at  home  therein. 
If  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  be  worked  out,  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  Mijnheer  Staal,  as  a  defensive 
alliance  of  five  Great  Powers,  then  there  is  no  place 
for  the  Netherlands  in  it;  but  this  is  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  situation.  There  are  not  five  Great 
Powers  who  will  take  upon  themselves  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  Society  of  Nations;  but  there  are  five 
Great  Powers  who  seek  by  this  means  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  world  war,  and  who  wish  to  establish 
a  universal  justice  which  shall  not  be  based  upon 
the  concept  of  might.  This  can  come  about  only 
when  all  the  most  powerful  nations — those  who 
have  the  greatest  economic  and  military  strength— 
willingly  abstain  from  such  conduct  as,  according 
to  the  old  form  of  international  law,  permitted  such 
colossal  abuse  of  power.    .    .  . 

«So,  if  the  Netherlands  enters  the  League  with 
full  faith  in  its  honorable  dealing  and  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  able  to  achieve  something  to  its 
own  advantage,  it  will  encounter  confidence  and 
consideration  from  others  when  it  breaks  completely 
away  from  the  old  suspicious  conceptions  of  inter- 
national politics  and  strongly  supports  the  ideas  of 
a  unity  of  nations  and  sound  democracy.  It  appears 
that  our  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  understands 
this,  and  since  he  is  acting  in  accordance  with  these 
concepts  and  is  impressing  upon  his  Department  the 
necessity  of  this  new  course,  so  the  Netherlands 
ought  to  find  itself  in  an  eminent  place  in  the  League 
of  Nations.» 

Varying  opinions   are  expressed  by  several 
other  Dutch  newspapers.    In  a.  telegram  to  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference,  sent  by  the  Directorate  of 
the  Netherlands  Group  of  the  Central  Organizations 
for  a  Lasting  Peace,  Mijnheer  Dresselhuys,  Socialist 
leader  in  the  Lower  Chamber,  gave  the  opinion  of 
this  body  on  the  subject.    Part  of  the  telegram  is 
printed  by  the  liberal  Het  Vaderland,  March  11: 
«The  Directorate  has  learned  with  great  satisfaction 
that  the  first  stage  in  the  drafting  of  a  plan  for  a 
League  of  Nations  has  been  passed.  Nevertheless, 
we  very  sincerely  regret  that  the  project  has  been 
carried  this  far  without  the  collaboration  of  neutral 
states.    We  wish,  therefore,  above  everything  to 
make  known  our  hope  that  the  neutral  states  may 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  participate  m  the  de- 
liberations at  which  the  basic  principles  pt  the 
League  of  Nations  will  be  definitely  established. 
Aside  from  the  question  of  whether  or  not  this  wish 
shall  be  granted  in  whole  or  in  part,  we  should  like, 
taking  into  consideration  the  plan  already  drawn 
up  and  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  every  first  effort 
can  not  be  otherwise  than  imperfect,  to  recommend 
that  the  contract  should  remain  in  force  for  a  tixed 
period  of  four  vears.    It  should  be  revised  under 
common  collaboration  at  the  end  of  that  time,  use 
being  made  of  the  experience  gained  during  this 

period. »  .  .       ,  . 

Het  Vaderland,  March  14,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  discussion  of  the  League  of  Nations  may  retard 
the  formulation  of  the  terms  of  peace.  It  also  points 
out  other  obstacles  to  a  speedy  conclusion  ot  the 
business  of  the  Conference. 
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«The  world  finds  itself  in  the  situation  of  the 
man  who  has  climbed  so  high  in  a  tree  that  he  can- 
not get  down  again;  and  still  he  will  have  to  get 
down  sometime.  From  what  we  hear  on  all  sides, 
efforts  are  being  made  to  reach  solid  ground;  but 
new  complications  are  continually  arising,  so  that 
it  may  still  be  a  long  time  before  the  goal  is  reached.)) 
The  writer  then  points  out  some  of  these  complica- 
tions, beginning  with  the  English  national  debt  and 
the  reconstitution  of  trade  with  respect  to  the  in- 
demnity. 

He  then  continues:    <(The  formulation  of  the 
peace  terms  may  make  the  descent  from  the  war-  j 
tree  possible.    According  to  rumor,  this  is  to  take  I 
place  next  month  if  everything  runs  smoothly.  But 
what  will  happen  if  the  American  Senate  repudiates 
the  League  of  Nations?    That  is  one  of  the  possi- 
bilities which  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Nor 
does  anyone  seem  to  take  into  the  reckoning  Ger-  J 
many's  possible  opposition  to  severe  peace  terms,  j 
It  is  taken  for  granted  that  she  will  submit  to  the 
demands  of  the  Allies,  who  persist  in  ignoring  the  J 
danger  of  making  her  entirely  defenseless  in  the 
face  of  the  pressing  menace  of  Bolshevism.)) 

Het  Volk,  March  14,  quotes  Mijnheer  Bavinck 
as  having  stated  in  the  Upper  Chamber  on  March  13 
that  «the  Government  does  well  to  maintain  a  re- 
served attitude  toward  the  League  of  Nations  for 
the  present.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  us  to  enter 
into  an  association  with  other  neutral  states  so  that 
we  may  be  able  to  play  a  part  in  the  proposed 
League.  The  League  still  falls  far  short  of  perfec- 
tion, and  it  would  be  a  great  error  if  the  League 
should  strive  toward  Anglo-Saxon  hegemony.  But 
it  always  takes  a  long  time  before  great  conceptions, 
such  as  the  League  of  Nations,  are  realized  in  the  j 
history  of  mankind.  The  League  is  viewed  as  a 
creation,  but  it  is  in  no  respects  new;  Christian  mo- 
lality has  always  given  expression  to  the  idea  that 
war  is  permissible  only  when  it  has  a  just  aim.  But 
still  war  may  always  remain  the  last  means  of  set- 
tling difficulties,  so  that  all  peoples,  even  small  na- 
tions, must  strive  against  the  danger  of  war. 

(dn  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  League  is 
developing  in  Paris,  it  may  even  be  possible  for  the 
Netherlands  to  maintain  its  independence  as  well 
outside  as  within  the  League.    In  this  way,  the  prac- 
ticability of  a  Society  of  Nations  may  be  tested.  The  1 
Hague  Conference,  which  it  is  hoped  will  take  place,  \ 
should  occupy  itself  with  this  test;  it  should  occupy  ! 
itself  more  with  the  question  of  how  to  maintain 
peace  than  with  the  question  of  military  law.» 

neutral  press  spanish 

The  Barcelona  Situation  and  its  Results 

The  strike,  the  riots  and  the  syndicalist  meet- 
ings in  Barcelona  have  been  continuing  with  such 
unabated  violence  that  the  fate  of  the  present  regime 
in  Spain  appears  seriously  to  be  threatened.  This 
agitation  has  already  played  an  important  part  in 
the  attempted  resignation  of  the  Premier  and  in  the 
suspension  of  the  Cortes.  The  suspension  of  the 
Constitutional  Guarantees  has  if  anything  increased  I 
the  bitter  feelings  of  the  Barcelona  populace  against 
government  authority.  The  situation  became  so 
serious  that  in  the  early  part  of  March,  rumors  were 
prevalent  as  to  a  change  of  government  officials. 

On  March  10,  La  Vanguardia,  probably  the  most 
important  Barcelona  newspaper,  started  an  ener- 
getic newspaper  campaign  against  the  Civil  Gov-  ! 
ernor,  Senor  Gonzalez  Rothwos.    This  was  sup- 


ported by  numerous  other  papers.  On  March  12  il 
was  announced  that  the  resignation  of  Senor  Roth- 
wos had  been  accepted  and  that  Senor  1).  Carlos 
Montanes  had  been  appointed  in  his  place.  The 
new  governor,  formerly  chief  engineer  of  the  Cana- 
dian Electric  Company  of  Barcelona,  seems  to  be 
well  qualified  for  the  new  post.  The  new  governor 
affirmed  his  determination  to  solve  the  problems  of 
Barcelona,  saying  that  he  would  seek  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  parties  and  that  he  would  consider  those 
who  did  not  help  him  as  enemies  of  Barcelona  and 
Spain.  He  also  said  that  he  would  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  employees  and  employers — that 
they  were  all  citizens  and  all  equal,  subject  to  the 
same  laws  and  to  the  same  courts.  In  every  way, 
the  forcefulness  and  determination  of  the  new  gov- 
ernor made  a  favorable  impression  on  his  hearers 
(El  Sol,  March  13). 

On  the  same  day,  however,  the  street-car  motor- 
men  and  conductors  declared  a  strike  in  sympathy 
with  that  of  the  Canadian  Electric  Company's 
workers.  Their  places  were  temporarily  taken  by 
army  engineers;  in  the  meanwhile,  the  Minister  of 
War  ordered  the  mobilization  of  all  street-railway 
workers.  As  soon  as  the  men  were  mobilized,  they 
were  put  on  duty  with  the  street-car  companies, 
under  military  control  (El  Sol,  March  13).  In  the 
evening,  the  Government  declared  a  state  of  war 
in  Barcelona.  Speaking  in  the  evening  to  a  group 
of  journalists,  Premier  Romanones  stated  that  en- 
ergetic action  would  be  immediately  undertaken 
against  food  profiteers  and  smugglers,  so  that 
fraudulent  exportation  would  become  impossible 
{Mariana,  March  13). 

This  serious  situation  has  stirred  up  among  the 
conservative  press  an  increased  demand  for  a  dic- 
tatorship. On  March  12,  La  Tribuna,  says:  «The 
T ribuna  was  the  first  paper  to  place  before  Spain 
the  necessity  of  a  dictatorship  to  save  our  Spain 
from  the  inevitable  ruin  caused  by  an  oligarchy  of 
bosses  whose  action  in  the  past  twenty  years  has 
accelerated  the  national  decadence  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  race  is  impotent,  through  lack  of  physical 
energy,  to  initiate  a  rebirth.  The  Spanish  race  can- 
not develop.  The  protest  against  the  oligarchies 
which  have  impoverished  it,  will  become  so  violent 
as  to  end  the  life  of  Spain  as  a  nation.  In  order  to 
prevent  this  catastrophe,  we  ask  the  tutelage  of  the 
army.  This  is  frankly  revolutionary,  but  it  will 
thus  avoid  the  useless  shedding  of  blood. » 

In  the  same  way,  El  Debate,  March  12,  says: 
«What  does  dictatorship  mean?  It  is  placing  at  the 
disposition  of  the  Government  the  means  to  proceed 
expeditiously  and  energetically,  without  the  fetters 
and  delays  caused  by  the  division  of  power  and  the 
numerous  channels  of  normal  times.  It  is  absolutely 
untrue  to  say  that  dictatorship  curtails  liberty  and 
that  it  has  never  been  applied  by  free  peoples.  'What 
has  Lloyd  George  been  since  the  death  of  Kitchener? 
What  has  Clemenceau  been  since  he  assumed  the 
presidency  of  the  Council  of  Ministers?  Dictators 
who  have  governed  with  the  fullest  powers  and  with 
unhampered  movement.  Thanks  to  these  dictators. 
England  and  France  were  able  to  resist  and  over- 
come the  great  and  formidable  difficulties  of  the 
war.  Are  England  and  France  free  countries?  The 
Roman  people  were  also  free  in  the  days  of  the  re- 
public. And  in  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, provision  was  made  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances dictatorship  came  into  effect  automatically. 
No;  dictatorship  is  not  synonymous  with  tyranny. » 

The  liberal  press,  while  realizing  that  something 
must  be  done,  does  not  feel  that  a  dictatorship  will 
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improve  mutters.  As  a  solution,  El  Sol  March  12 
suceests:  «We  could  accept  a  dictatorship  only  i 
tho  salvation  of  the  country  absolutely  demanded 
In  all  other  eases,  the  Constitution  ought  to  meet 
ail  the  dangers,  by  guaranteeing  every  liberty  and 
bv  administering  justice.  The  Constitution  must  be 
respected  bv  all.  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and 
in  Spain  the  re  are  an  excessive  number  of  people— 
under  the  greatest  obligation  to  fulfil  it  to  the  letter 
who  lo  the  misfortune  of  several  million  citizens. 


are  placed  above  the  Constitution.  That  is  all.  To 
that  we  say:  dictatorship,  no;  governments  worthy 
of  Spain.» 

But  while  these  proposals  are  being  discussed, 
the  situation  is  steadily  becoming  worse.  The  latest 
news  dispatches  state  that  a  general  strike  has  been 
declared.  In  view  of  this,  it  would  appear  thai 
!  some  action,  even  though  it  may  verge  on  a  dicta- 
torship, must  be  taken  for  the  good  of  Spain.  Cer- 
tainly the  «do  nothing')  policy  has  failed  signally  to 
improve  conditions  in  any  way. 
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Minister  Erzberger  on  the  League  of  Nations 
In  a  large  meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations  So- 
ciety on  March  16,  Minister  Erzberger  discussed  in 
great  detail  the  proposed  Covenant  for  a  League  of 
Nations.  The  speech  of  Herr  Erzberger  is  the  first 
comprehensive  criticism  from  a  Member  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  of  the  proposed  League  of  Nations 
plan.  The  translation  of  the  speech  given  below  is 
taken  from  the  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitang,  March 
17: 

«Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Dark  shadows  are  low- 
ering over  the  German  people.  It  is  the  intention  of 
our  enemies  to  isolate  us  from  the  entire  world  and 
to  render  us  powerless  in  international  relations. 
We  are  cast  down  from  our  proud  position  to  one  of 
humiliation;  we  know  at  last  what  it  means  to  suffer 
defeat  and  to  beg  from  others  the  right  to  reconstruct 
ourselves.  This  collapse  has  seriously  crippled  our 
limbs.  The  strength  that  still  remained  in  them  to 
renew  their  energy  has  been  taken  away  and  they 
are  bound  by  heavy  shackles. 

«Our  enemies  have  imposed  upon  us  the  most 
difficult  armistice  conditions.  Little  by  little  they 
have  taken  from  us  the  last  remnant  of  our  strength, 
leaving  us  powerless.  The  wolf  of  hunger  prowls 
among  us  seeking  his  victims.  With  indifference  the 
Allies  hear  his  howls.  Yet  he  can  be  heard  in  their 
own  midst.  The  German  people  are  feverish.  The 
Allies,  instead  of  alleviating  this  fever  with  bread 
and  the  spiritual  bread  of  right  and  conciliation, 
have  permitted  it  to  develop  into  delirium.  The 
spectre  of  Bolshevism  threatens  the  entire  world. 
Hunger  and  idleness  are  the  twin  energies  which  are 
bringing  ruin  upon  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  is 
indeed  a  frightful  error  if  the  Allies  believe  that 
chaos,  once  that  it  has  seized  hold  of  large  masses 
of  the  people,  can  be  checked  within  circumscribed 
limits. 

«There  is  only  one  means  by  which  Bolshevism 
can  be  checked:  that  is  through  the  sacrifice  of  the 
<  mailed  fist  policy  >  which  the  Allies  still  blindly 
pursue.  The  great  majority  of  the  German  people 
are  yet  sound.  Give  them  bread  and  work  and  the 
opportunity  to  construct  that  which  has  been  torn 
down,  to  enter  again  upon  their  ordinary  pursuits, 
give  them  the  opportunity  for  a  worthy  existence, 
and  the  world  may  be  restored  once  more  to  its  nor- 
mal condition. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

((Through  all  of  our  troubles  the  hope  has  per- 
sisted that,  with  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  period 
of  oppression  would  end.  Above  all  shone  as  an 
eternal  lamp  the  hope  of  a  just  peace,  of  a  durable 
peace,  founded  upon  a  new  society  of  peoples  in 
which  the  principle  of  force,  and  the  dominance  of 
one  people  or  a  group  of  peoples,  would  be  replaced 
by  the  principle  of  justice  among  equals.  In  such  a 
League  of  Nations  there  can  be  no  discrimination 
other  than  that  which  acknowledges  the  principle  of 
right  and  which  opposes  the  principle  of  might. 

«The  German  people  and  the  German  Govern- 
ment have  long  favored  a  new  organization  of  inter- 
national relations  which  would  have  justice  for  its 


foundation.  With  the  Fourteen  Points  of  Wilson, 
the  great  champion  of  the  League  of  Nations,  we  ac- 
cepted also  the  Fourteenth  Point,  which  prescribed 
a  general  Society  of  Nations  by  means  of  which  spe- 
cial agreements  would  furnish  mutual  guarantees 
of  political  independence  and  territorial  integrity  to 
small  as  well  as  large  states. 

"The  League  of  Nations  idea  excited  the  interest 
of  the  entire  world.  Everywhere  it  was  received 
with  enthusiastic  discussion  as  to  the  manner  of  its 
creation  and  operation.  Those  who  honestly  desire 
such  a  league  are  striving  that  it  shall  be  a  league  of 
all  peoples  who  declare  themselves  ready  to  enter  it 
on  the  basis  of  right.  They  are  bitterly  opposed, 
however,  to  all  of  those  who  wish  to  interpret  falsely 
the  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations,  who  wish  to  employ 
the  great  idea  as  a  disguise  for  imperialistic  particu- 
larism. The  Crueaders  of  the  League  of  Nations 
have  President  Wilson  on  their  side.  On  numerous 
occasions  he  has  set  forth  the  idea  of  the  League  as 
an  organization  of  all  peoples  who  have  in  view  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  mankind. 

«The  German  people  has  placed  unlimited  trust 
in  President  Wilson,  because  it  believes  in  the  idea 
of  his  league  and  because  it  is  convinced  of  the  pure 
motives  of  President  Wilson.  It  has  placed  its  fate 
entirely  in  his  hands  and  has  borne  the  greatest  pos- 
sible sacrifices,  placing  its  entire  hope  in  the  rising 
star  of  the  League  of  Nations  which  appears  in  the 
darkness  above  a  distracted  world.  In  this  star  are 
the  longings  of  the  German  people.  It  stands  above 
a  sea  of  blood  and  death,  above  devastated  fields, 
empty  warehouses,  idle  factories,  above  hungry  and 
restless  masses  of  human  beings,  above  suffering 
families  and  turbulent  states,  above  endless  rows  of 
graves,  above  want  and  suffering — a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  passing  of  the  age  of  oppression  and 
of  the  dawn  of  a  better  life  for  all  mankind.  But 
shall  the  German  people  be  sustained  in  this  hope? 

«On  the  14th  of  February,  President  Wilson  out- 
lined a  League  of  Nations  Covenant  which  we  can 
only  hope  will  not  be  accepted  in  its  present  form. 
We  know  what  a  difficult  struggle  President  Wilson 
has  had  to  carry  on  against  the  imperialistic  forces 
in  the  world,  but  despite  this  we  must  cling  stead- 
fastly to  that  idea  which  he  has  clearly  and  definitely 
expressed  on  so  many  occasions.  On  the  2nd  of 
April,  1917,  he  said  while  speaking  in  Congress:  (Our 
object  now  as  then  is  to  vindicate  the  principles  of 
peace  and  justice  in  the  life  of  the  world,  as  against 
selfish  and  autocratic  power.)  I  ask  the  question 
where  now  in  the  entire  world  does  this  selfish  and 
autocratic  power  exist? 

»On  the  11th  of  February,  1918,  Wilson  said  that 
the  right  of  small  nations  and  communities  must  be 
protected  by  the  united  strength  of  all  nations  which 
respect  right  and  which  are  ready  to  support  it,  no 
matter  what  it  may  cost.  At  all  times  Wilson  has 
maintained  that  the  League  of  Nations  as  he  under- 
stands it  must  be  composed  of  all  nations  which  de- 
clare themselves  ready  to  accept  it,  and  ready  to  ful- 
fil the  obligations  toward  society  which  the  League 
of  Nations  imposes.  According  to  Article  III  of  the 
Wilsonian  League  of  Nations,  however,  the  Execu- 
tive Council  may  exclude  Germany  from  the  League 
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,1  Nations,  and  the  four  other  states  which  are  to 
iave  representatives  in  the  League  shall  meantime 
be  railed  upon  to  enter  it  by  these  Powers.  Further- 
more, Wilson  himself  said  at  the  breakfast  which  he 
gave  to  the  leaders  of  the  two  great  parties  at  the 
White  House  that  Germany  would  not  be  permitted 
to  become  a  member  for  at  least  one  year.  Germany 
must  first  give  proof  of  fundamental  reform. 

-We  ait'  sorry  to  hear  these  words  from  Wilson, 
now  that  Germany  has  become  a  republic  and  has  a 
government  which,  in  its  democratic  form  and  par- 
liamentary character,  represents  the  German  people 
at  least  to  as  great  a  degree  as  the  government  of  any 
other  world  power.  I  beg  leave  to  remind  President 
Wilson  of  what  he  said  in  his  speech  to  Congress  on 
December  14,  1917:  (The  worst  that  can  happen  to 
the  detriment  of  the  German  people  is  this,  that  if 
they  should  still,  after  the  war  is  over,  continue  to 
h(  obliged  to  live  under  ambitious  and  intriguing 
mash  rs  interested  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world, 
men  or  classes  of  men  whom  the  other  peoples  of 
the  world  could  not  trust,  it  might  be  impossible  to 
admit  them  to  the  partnership  of  nations  which  must 
henceforth  guarantee  the  world's  peace.  That  part- 
nership must  be  a  partnership  of  peoples,  not  a  mere 
partnership  of  governments.) 

«A  new  German  nation  has  now  come  into  exist- 
ence1 as  the  result  of  death  and  dire  necessity.  The 
old  forces  no  longer  exist.  Wilson  is  thus  pledged 
by  Ids  own  words  to  accord  to  Germany  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  League  of  Nations.  The  German 
people  cannot  believe  that  it  must  still  wait  for  an 
entire  year  in  a  state  of  quarantine  before  it  can  be 
admitted  into  the  League  of  Nations.  The  best  of 
the  German  people,  and  behind  them  the  unquestion- 
able majority,  wish  nothing  more  than  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  common  responsibilities  and  the 
rights  of  the  new  Society  of  Nations.  The  German 
people  has  experienced  the  results  of  the  former  in- 
ternational political  system  which  was  founded  on 
the  principle  of  force  and  desires  now  to  substitute 
in  its  place  a  new  system.  There  is  a  psychological 
law  which  applies  equally  to  international  relations 
that  the  underdog  is  to  an  unusual  degree  interested 
in  questions  of  right. 

«But  Hie  League  of  Nations  of  President  Wilson 
of  the  1  lib  of  February  goes  still  further.   In  Article 
VII.  the  acceptance  of  a  new  member  in  the  League 
o!'  Nations  is  dependent  upon  the  vote  of  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  states  already  belonging  to  the 
I  eaguc.   That  means  that  Germany  must  wait  out- 
side the  door  of  the  League  of  Nations  until  it  pleases 
the  other-  stales  to  open  it.   Such  treatment  of  a  great 
people  is  an  affront  in  that  this  condition  of  Ger- 
many's entrance  is  a  new  instrument  for  imposing 
additional  burdens  upon  her  until  two-thirds  of  the 
states  belonging  to  the  League  are  willing  to  welcome 
Germany  into  their  midst.    Furthermore,  according 
to  Ai  l  icle  X.  the  slates  of  the  League  can  protect  their 
territory  and  guard   their  political  independence 
against  aggression.    If  Germany  does  not  belong  to 
the  League,  it  is  quite  evident  how  certain  of  her  en- 
emies w  ill  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  her.  Thus 
the  power  of  the  German  people  to  protect  itself  will 
he  taken  away  through  disarmament.   Germany  will 
first  be  made  helnless  and  then  w  ill  be  excluded  from 
the  League  of  Nations. 

-Moreover,  this  situation  is  not  altered  by  Arti- 
cle XI.  which  says  that  war.  or  threat  of  war,  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  the  League  even  though  the 
nation  in  nuestion  does  not  belong  to  the  League  of 
Nations.    It  is  very  questionable  whether,  in  case  of 


an  aggression  by  a  great  power  against  helpless  Ger- 
many, the  League  of  Nations  would  intervene  in 
Germany's  behalf. 

THE  COLONIAL  QUESTION 

«The  regulation  of  the  colonial  question  in  Arti- 
cle XIX  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  interests  of  Ger- 
many. The  African  colonies  of  Germany  shall  be 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. Southwest  Africa  and  the  South  Sea  Islands 
shall  be  placed  under  the  government  of  mandatory 
states  and  shall  be  governed  practically  as  integral 
parts  of  these  states.  This  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  disguise  for  actual  annexation. 

((Furthermore,  Germany  has  an  indisputable 
moral  right  to  colonial  possessions.  It  is  an  insult 
to  the  German  people  when  it  is  said  that  Germany 
is  not  competent  to  hold  colonies.  Colonization 
means  missionary  activity.  In  accordance  with  this 
principle  we  have  carried  out  our  colonial  policy, 
and  I  say  with  moral  success.  The  German  colonies 
before  the  war  were  evidence  of  this.  It  is,  there- 
fore, an  insult  to  the  entire  German  people,  if  the 
colonies  are  taken  from  the  hands  of  Germany  and 
are  placed  under  the  mandatory  of  other  peoples  as 
if  we  were  not  able  to  exercise  this  mandate.  If  the 
colonial  question  should  be  settled  in  accordance 
with  Point  5  of  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points  (in  a  lib- 
eral, broad-minded  and  non-partisan  manner  >,  then 
proof  must  be  given  to  us  that  this  is  the  intention. 
We  shall  wait  for  such  proof.  If  it  does  not  appear, 
then  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  by  what  logic  the  Allies 
seek  to  bring  their  settlement  in  harmony  with  Wil- 
son's 5th  Point. 

ALSACE-LORRAINE 

uThe  German  people  has  also  the  greatest  an- 
xiety concerning  Alsace-Lorraine.  We  are  entirely 
ready  to  accept  the  8th  Point  of  Wilson,  that  is,  to 
make  good  the  wrong  of  1871.  But  wherein  does  this 
wrong  exist?  In  a  sin  of  omission.  The  people  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  were  not  asked  whether  or  not  it 
wished  to  unite  with  Germany.  What  France  has 
done,  however,  the  unconditional  annexation  of  Al- 
sace-Lorraine, is  in  the  same  way  a  sin  of  omission. 
Just  as  it  has  been  said  that  the  world  war  of  1914 
was  fore-ordained  in  the  year  1871,  so  I  now  say  that 
the  world  peace  is  seriously  endangered  if  the  entire 
world  does  not  exert  its  energies  toward  making  pos- 
sible the  right  of  self-determination  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Alsace-Lorraine,  permitting  them  to  decide 
upon  the  character  of  their  own  land.  Whosoever 
is  honorably  disposed  toward  peace,  whether  he  is 
an  Ally,  a  Neutral,  or  a  German,  must  stand  for  a 
plebiscite  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  a  plebiscite  entirely 
uninfluenced  by  one  side  or  the  other.  We  are  ready 
to  accept  the  results  of  such  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion, no  matter  what  it  may  be. 

«In  France  it  is  said  that  the  reception  of  Pom- 
care  sometime  ago  in  Strassburg  was  equivalent  to 
a  plebiscite.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  know  that 
such  an  interpretation  can  be  regarded  merely  as  a 
joke.  It  is  most  regrettable  that  the  people  in  France 
think  that  a  difficult  world  problem— if  the  problem 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  can  be  regarded  as  a  world  prob- 
lem—can be  settled  by  a  public  trick.  Such  public 
trickery  belongs  to  the  old  political  system.  It  was 
a  requisite  in  the  theater  of  cabinet  politics.  The 
reople  now  desire  honesty  in  politics.  In  the  interest 
of  honorable  politics,  we  oppose  the  interpretation 
of  an  engineered  reception  of  President  Poincare,  no 
matter  how  grand  this  reception  may  have  been,  as 
an  expression  of  the  political  will  of  the  people  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.  We  stand  for  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  for  Alsace-Lorraine. 
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POLAND 

«The  Allies  must  concede  this  right  to  Alsace- 
Lorraine  just  as  they  have  given  it  to  the  Poles,  who 
have  so  liberally  exemplified  their  interpretation  of 
the  right  of  self-determination  by  applying  it  with 
such  greed  to  German  territory.  Wilson's  Thirteenth 
Point  speaks  only  of  the  claim  of  the  Poles  to  (indis- 
putably) Polish  territory.  The  Poles  take  great  sat- 
isfaction in  employing  this  word  (indisputably)  in 
all  their  proclamations.  The  favorable  turn  of 
events  now  offering  the  opportunity,  they  seek  con- 
stantly to  enlarge  their  military  and  political  opera- 
tions entirely  indifferent  as  to  whether  they  are  do- 
ing violence  to  German  territory  and  to  German 
people. 

«We  Germans  have  the  inalienable  right  to 
maintain  our  national  and  territorial  unity  and  we 
oppose  all  attempts  to  destroy  our  national  unity 
with  equal  firmness,  whether  the  attempt  is  made  by 
the  Poles  with  the  support  of  the  Allies  or  by  the 
Allies  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary 
to  remind  the  Allies  that  the  Rhineland  is  German 
and  will  remain  German  for  all  time.  The  aspira- 
tions of  the  Poles  for  Dantzig  are  criminal.  For 
Dantzig  is  just  as  much  a  German  city  as  any  other 
in  our  Fatherland.  The  access  of  Poland  to  the  sea 
can  be  secured  in  some  way  other  than  through 
brutal  annexations.  President  Wilson  himself  has 
pointed  out  a  means  of  accomplishing  this  in  his 
speech  in  the  Senate  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1917: 
( In  cases  where  this  cannot  be  done  by  ceding  terri- 
tory, it  can  certainly  be  done  through  neutralizing 
direct  routes  under  general  peace  guarantees.)  If 
the  Poles  insist  upon  sustaining  their  actions  by  the 
utterances  of  Wilson,  then  we  call  upon  them  to  re- 
main true  to  Wilson. 

INDEMNITIES 

«The  indemnity  claims  now  appearing  in  the 
Entente  press  are  impossible.  In  the  German-Ameri- 
can note-exchange  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
1918,  the  Allies  told  Wilson  what  they  understood 
by  indemnity:  (They  understand  that  compensa- 
tion will  be  made  by  Germany  for  all  damage  done 
to  the  civilian  population  of  the  Allies  and  their 
property  by  the  aggression  of  Germany  by  land,  by 
sea  and  from  the  air.>  We  call  attention  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  Allies  established  indemnity  claims 
only  for  the  damages  done  to  private  property  in 
Belgium  and  France  through  aggression  on  our  part.  ! 

<(But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  was  responsi- 
ble  for  the  continuance  of  the  war  and  directly  and 
indirectly  for  these  damages?    On  the  12th  of  De-  i 
cember,  1916,  the  German  Government  then  in  power 
asked  for  peace.    On  the  19th  of  July,  1917,  the  Ger- 
man  Reichstag  asked  for  a  peace  of  compromise,  j 
and  on  August  1  of  that  same  year  the  Pope  made  an 
attempt  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close.    All  these  re-  I 
quests  and  attempts  were  spurned  by  the  Allies.  We  ' 
are,  therefore,  not  responsible  for  the  damages  which 
were  sustained  after  these  attempts,  but  the  Allies. 
The  German  people  was  forced  to  continue  the  war.  ' 
It  is  therefore  the  right  of  the  German  people  to  dis- 
claim responsibility  for  what  took  place  after  the 
first  request  for  peace. 

«I  will  not  accept  the  idea  that  Germany  is  mor- 
ally bound  to  indemnification,  save  in  the  case  of 
Belgium  where  it  is  our  intention  to  treat  the  ques- 
tion loyally.  Germany  is  no  more  and  no  less  to 
blame  for  the  world-war  than  any  other  nation 
which  participated  in  it.  If  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
enemy  to  cling  to  its  policy  of  violence  toward  those 


whom  it  has  defeated,  then  he  must  bear  his  own  in- 
demnities and  debts.  Furthermore,  the  exploitation 
of  the  victorious  rights  of  our  enemy  has  its  limits. 
The  German  people  will  not  tamely  submit  to  an  eco- 
nomic and  financial  slavery. 

PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

«Our  imprisoned  brothers  now  in  the  land  of 
the  enemy  know  what  it  means  to  surrender  to  the 
Allies.  For  several  years  they  have  borne  the  gall- 
ing yoke  of  slavery;  it  is  now  high  time  that  they 
[  breath  Once  more  the  air  of  freedom.  I  know  that 
j  England  is  ready  to  return  our  prisoners  of  war.  I 
know  also  that  France  is  not  readv  to  surrender 
these  prisoners.  All  people  with  humane  instincts 
ask  themselves:  Why?  Is  it  not  perhaps  because 
the  French  fear  the  frightful  revelations  concerning 
their  treatment  of  these  prisoners  of  war,  and  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  lest  the  experiences  related  by 
these  prisoners  upon  their  return  to  Germany  will 
serve  as  a  propaganda  of  revenge?  Enough  of  this 
gruesome  tale. 

«Our  prisoners  of  war  will,  with  the  rest  of  us, 
look  forward,  not  backward,  when  they  return  home, 
and  when  the  approaching  peace  and  the  League  of 
j  Nations  calls  into  being  a  new  age  in  which  violence 
!  no  longer  lives  among  the  people.    In  any  case,  the 
j  return  of  our  prisoners  of  war  is  for  us  \  conditio 
I  sine  qua  non.    If  the  Allies  wish  to  establish  among 
us  good  faith  in  their  conciliatory  attitude,  they  can 
do  it  in  no  better  way  than  by  returning  our  civil 
and  military  prisoners  to  us  before  the  peace  nego- 
tiations. 

OPPOSITION  TO  A  PEACE  OF  VIOLENCE 

«Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  If  the  Allies  and  Pres- 
ident Wilson  believe  they  can  bring  about  peace  by 
means  of  violence,  merely  concealed  beneath  the 
roof  of  the  League  of  Nations,  they  are  terribly  in 
error.  The  foundation  upon  which  such  a  League 
of  Nations  would  rest  would  be  most  unstable.  On 
the  4th  of  March,  before  his  voyage  to  France,  Wil- 
son said  in  New  York :  df  there  is  right  in  the  world, 
if  there  is  justice  in  the  world,  there  is  no  reason 
why  nations  should  be  divided  in  the  support  of 
justice.) 

«That  is  the  very  root  of  the  matter.    If  the 
League  of  Nations  is  to  introduce  justice  and  right 
into  the  world,  and  is  to  establish  the  foundation  for 
future  national  relations,  it  cannot  begin  by  impos- 
ing violence  upon,  and  by  discriminating  against, 
Germany.    According  to  the  German  point  of  view, 
violence  is  the  opponent  of  right  and  justice.  Ger- 
many stands  for  right  and  justice,  the  same  non- 
partisan justice  of  which  Wilson  spoke  in  New  York 
on  September  27,  1918,  in  which  he  said  that  there 
can  be  no  favoritism  and  no  discrimination  but  only 
equal  rights  for  all  peoples  and  that  in  every  way 
possible  the  League  of  Nations  should  seek  to  estab- 
lish an  equitable  adjustment  of  those  matters  upon 
which  nations  are  at  cross  purposes.    If  the  Allies 
interpret  the  League  of  Nations  only  as  a  bulwark 
for  the  protection  of  their  own  interests,  then  we  ask, 
in  the  interest  of  the  sacredness  of  right  and  justice, 
that  they  speak  of  this  not  as  a  League  of  Nations, 
but  as  an  Entente. 

(d  ask  the  Entente  this  question :  Do  they  really 
believe  that  in  this  manner  a  peace  can  be  obtained? 
I  answer  the  question  with  a  firm  no.  If  the  ques- 
tion of  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered, it  must  first  of  all  give  evidence  of  concilia- 
tory tendencies  and  must  above  all  show  its  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  principle  of  justice.    That  which 
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is  brutal  and  violent  in  character  cannot  be  de- 
scribed as  a  sacred  work.  Germany  and  the  Allies 
have  accepted  the  same  platform:  the  Fourteen 
Points  of  Wilson.  In  these  Points,  the  sacrifices  of 
Germany  as  well  as  the  victorious  aims  of  the  Allies 
must  find  their  settlement.  The  League  of  Nations 
can  give  the  assurance  of  peace  only  if  it  is  free  from 
the  principle  of  violence.  Furthermore  it  can  only 
have  permanence  if  it  includes  all  nations  which  are 
ready  to  accept  the  principle  of  right  in  their  inter-  j 
national  relations. 

aThe  League  of  Nations  must  be  a  union  of  na- 
tions on  a  basis  of  peace.  Only  voluntarily  and 
through  the  conviction  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
each  to  support  it,  can  it  be  made  to  endure.  Only 
when  all  nations  are  made  equal  politically  and  eco- 
nomicallv  and  are  permitted  to  share  on  the  same 
terms  in*  the  political  and  material  things  of  the 
world,  can  the  danger  of  future  wars  be  avoided.  Is 
it  not  clear  to  the  Allies  that  the  history  of  the  world 
shows  that  a  policy  of  violence  is  of  short  duration? 

«We  understand  that  President  Wilson  has  con- 
ceived the  League  of  Nations  as  a  protection  of  the 
rights  of  both  great  and  small  nations.  It  can  there- 
fore be  said  that  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  strong  and  the  weak,  of  the  victor 
and  the  vanquished.  We  are  living  neither  in  the  age 
of  Alexander  the  Great  nor  in  the  age  of  Napoleon 
I.  A  new  age  has  come  into  existence,  in  which  the 
people  share  equal  rights  and  equal  responsibilities. 

THE  PRESENT  DANGER 

«Europe,  as  well  as  the  transatlantic  world, 
stands  before  danger  which  is  at  least  as  great  as 
that  which  threatened  mankind  in  August,  1914.  A 
frightful  spectre  threatens  the  world  with  a  catas- 
trophe such  as  it  has  never  known  before.  But  there 
still  remains  a  protection  against  this.  Humanity 
may  yet  be  secured  against  chaos  if  now  the  spirit 
of  conciliation  and  the  spirit  of  right  are  permitted 
to  prevail.  In  August,  1914,  the  people  followed 
their  cabinets  blindly.  Four  years  of  blood  and  de- 
struction have  awakened  the  people.  No  govern- 
ment can  now  enter  upon  a  step  which  the  people  do 
not  support.  Moreover,  there  no  longer  remains  in 
Germany  an  autocratic  regime.  Government  and 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people  are  one  and  the 
same. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  NATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD 

«I  appeal  to  the  nations  of  the  world  to  consider 
the  seriousness  of  the  present  moment.  The  ques- 
tions which  now  present  themselves  to  the  Allied 
people  are:  Do  you  wish  the  world  of  the  future  to 
lie  divided  into  two  hostile  camps?  Do  you  desire 
the  German  people  to  remain  an  oppressed  people? 
Will  you  profit  by  this  state  of  subjection  of  Ger- 
many it'  at  the  same  lime  it  establishes  in  the  world 
[lie  policy  of  might?  Do  you  desire  that  the  spirit 
of  oppression  shall  dominate  the  world,  and  that  the 
substitution  of  enemy  for  friend,  which  has  come 
about  as  the  result  of  war,  shall  continue  in  times  of 
peace  among  peoples  who  are  similar  in  character- 
istics and  in  their  aspirations? 

«Or,  on  the  other  hand,  do  you  wish  to  perpet- 
uate European  cultural  unity  ?  And  do  you  wish  to 
accord  to  your  Former  enemies  equality  of  rights 
and  permit  them  as  well  as  yourselves  to  reconstruct 
their  families,  their  professions,  their  economic  life 
and  their  culture?  Do  you  wish  the  spirit  of  frater- 
nalism  and  humanity  to  prevail  in  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  mankind?    If  the  people  of  the  world  de- 


sire these  friendly  relations,  then  they  must  stand 
up  for  a  League  of  Nations  of  all  peoples  who  have 
equal  rights  in  cultural,  political  and  economic  de- 
velopment. 

((The  hour  is  now  most  serious.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  fate  of  the  world  will  be  sealed.  An  immeasur- 
able responsibility  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  Entente. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  be  so  short-sighted 
as  their  press  now  indicates.  It  is  time  that  they 
should  be  thoroughly  aware  of  the  importance  of 
their  decision.  The  German  people  appeals  for  the 
last  time  to  the  sense  of  the  Allies.  A  holy  alliance 
is  no  better  guarantee  of  peace  to-day  than  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago.  It  is  even  less  so,  because  the 
people  have  now  become  sovereign. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  PRESIDENT  WILSON 

«Once  more  we  extend  an  appeal  to  President 
Wilson,  in  whose  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations  the 
German  people  have  entire  faith.  We  still  place  our 
confidence  in  him.  The  Allied  press  is  now  discuss- 
ing unbearable  conditions.  The  papers  indulge  in  a 
frenzied  demand  for  annexationist  principles,  for 
financial  and  economic  oppression.  The  Germans 
will  not  permit  themselves  to  be  carried  astray  by 
these  demands.  The  gambling  over  German  booty 
will  find  its  Mars-la-Tour.  The  horses  will  run 
themselves  to  exhaustion.  We  hope  that  Wilson 
will  soon  make  an  end  of  this  frightful  spectacle. 
During  the  entire  war  he  has  held  aloft  the  banners 
of  justice  and  the  League  of  Nations,  and  we  cannot 
think  that  he  will  now  give  his  consent  to  a  League  of 
Nations  which  is  a  compromise  between  his  pure 
ideals  and  imperialistic  tendencies.  Among  the  Al- 
lies he  has  the  most  distinctly  ethical  point  of  view. 
Upon  him  and  his  judgment  depends  above  all  else 
the  fate  of  the  world. 

<df  a  peace  of  violence  is  brought  into  existence, 
which  is  merely  a  continuance  of  the  present  Alli- 
ance instead  of  a  League  of  Nations,  the  disintegra- 
tion which  is  now  going  on  in  Germany  cannot  be 
halted  at  the  German  boundaries.  The  world  has  a 
right  to  order  and  peace,  to  reconstruct  its  national 
life.  President  Wilson  has  often  said  that  the  four 
years  of  horror  would  not  have  been  in  vain  if  as  a 
result  there  should  come  into  existence  the  spirit 
of  right  and  justice.  We  have  given  an  earnest 
warning  and  we  have  called  attention  to  the  heavy 
responsibility  now  resting  upon  the  Allies.  In  doing 
this  we  have  done  our  duty. 

(d  can  conclude  in  no  better  way  than  by  quot- 
ing from  the  speech  of  Wilson  made  before  Congress 
on  the  8th  of  January,  1918,  the  speech  in  which  he 
set  forth  his  Fourteen  Points.  He  said :  < We  do  not 
wish  to  injure  Germany.  We  wish  her  only  to  ac- 
cept a  place  of  equality  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world— the  new  world  in  which  we  now  live— in- 
stead of  a  place  of  mastery.)  Germany  stands  for 
these  things,  nothing  more  and  nothing  less:  right 
and  equality." 

ALLIED  PRESS— FRENCH 

Disarming  Germany 
On  the  disarmament  of  Germany,  Paris  press 
opinion  presents  the  rare  and  startling  phenomenon 
of  practical  unanimity  on  one  point,  namely  that 
Germany  must  be  effectively  disarmed.  However, 
this  remarkable  manifestation  was  superficial  rather 
than  a  thoroughgoing  reality;  for  when  the  question 
was  considered  in  detail,  there  were  signs  of  diverg- 
ence even  in  the  Socialist  views,  which  ordinarily  on 
questions  of  this  nature  reveal  a  certain  unity.  In 
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general,  the  leading  characteristic,  under  whatever 
form  it  appeared,  was  a  fear  for  the  future  and  the 
measures  of  disarmament  and  surveillance  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  acuteness  of  the  apprehension. 

The  history  of  the  disarmament  clauses  is  an  ex- 
tended and  complicated  one,  even  when  it  appears 
narrowed  down  to  the  two  opposing  policies:  that  of 
Great  Britain,  an  essentially  civilian  and  political 
formula ;  and  that  of  the  military  experts,  under  the 
presidency  of  Marshal  Foch,  which  was  purely  mili- 
tary. According  to  most  papers,  this  latter  proposal 
is  attributed  simply  to  Marshal  Foch,  but  the  Echo 
de  Paris,  March  12,  specifically  says  that  it  was  the 
combined  work  of  Marshals  Foch  and  Haig  and  Gen- 
eral Pershing. 

The  knotty  problem  of  the  number  of  effectives 
and  the  amount  of  war  materials  of  all  sorts  to  be  al- 
lowed Germany  occupied  both  the  Council  of  Ten 
and  the  Supreme  War  Council  for  some  time;  as 
early  as  March  8,  it  was  known  that  two  theses  were 
being  presented.  « Lloyd  George, »  Matin,  March  9, 
«upon  political  grounds  considered  that  what  must 
be  destroyed  is  the  military  spirit. »  To  this  end, 
he  favored  a  volunteer  army  limited  to  200,000  with 
a  long-term  enlistment;  whereas  Marshal  Foch  and 
the  military  experts  were  of  the  opinion  «that  there 
was  no  danger  in  letting  Germany  call  200,000  men 
per  year  to  the  colors,»  provided  the  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers  and  armaments  were  reduced 
and  were  submitted  to  an  effective  supervision. 

The  Matin,  March  10,  added  this  announcement: 
«The  system  of  a  provisional  army  in  Germany  and 
the  suppression  of  conscription  gained  the  day.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  suggestions  were  approved  and  the 
military  experts  were  instructed  to  present  a  report 
of  this  character.  It  is  known  that  Marshal  Foch  ob- 
jected on  the  ground  that  a  provisional  army  is 
really  the  nursery  of  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers.)) 

By  March  12,  the  decisions  of  the  Conference 
were  so  far  advanced  that  the  Matin  was  able  to  an- 
nounce «that  the  report  of  Marshal  Foch  contains 
the  principle  adopted  by  all  governments,  on  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  suggestion,  that  a  professional  army 
shall  replace  a  conscript  army  in  Germany.  From 
the  T>olitical  view-noint,  this  indicates  a  desire  to 
restrain,  military  education  to  a  group  of  100,000 
men.  Other  citizens  will  not  go  through  a  barracks 
education  or  military  training  societies.  ... 
These  100,000  men  are  to  be  recruited  as  volunteers 
for  an  enlistment  of  twelve  years,  and  are  to  have  as 
a  maximum  6,000  officers.  Detailed  restrictions  of 
their  armament  have  been  drawn  up  both  of  their 
armament  and  of  the  production  of  munitions, 
which  will  be  scrupulously  proportioned  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  this  armament  and  to  the  necessities  of  a 
purely  police  force.  Certain  war  machines  will  be 
entirely  forbidden.  .  .  .  Following  the  first  two 
portions  of  Marshal  Foch's  report  dealing  with  ef- 
fectives, there  is  a  third  one  on  supervision  .  .  . 
which  will  be  vigorous  in  character,  but  undeter- 
mined in  duration.  Commissions  to  inspect  forma- 
tions, barracks  and  factories  will  be  detailed.))  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  here  the  forces  that  have  been  al- 
lowed Germany  have  been  reduced  from  200,000 
to  100,000. 

The  progress  of  the  decisive  terms,  as  far  as  re- 
ports were  allowed  to  leak  out,  was  followed  with  a 
decided  interest.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  feeling 
of  uneasiness  abated  as  time  passed.  It  had  been 
expected  that  Mr.  Wilson  on  his  arrival  would  un- 
doubtedly accept  the  terms  elaborated  in  his  ab- 


sence, but  when  he  arrived  there  was  a  delay.  «The 
representatives  of  the  Great  Powers  and  the  military 
experts  on  the  Council  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay,»  says 
the  Temps,  March  17,  «had  communicated  to  them 
from  M.  Clemenceau  a  letter  of  Mr.  Wilson  .  .  . 
announcing  that  he  needed  time  to  study  the  pro- 
jected disarmament  of  Germany,  as  elaborated  in 
his  absence  and  as  modified  at  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
suggestion.)) 

It  was  possible,  however,  on  March  21  to  an- 
nounce the  terms  as  approved  by  the  Conference. 
The  German  army  is  to  be  reduced  to  100,000,  in- 
cluding officers  and  depot  staffs.  Seven  divisions 
of  infantry  and  three  of  cavalry  are  to  be  allowed 
as  a  maximum;  but  the  German  Great  General  Staff, 
the  War  School  and  similar  institutions,  are  to  be 
abolished.  Depots  will  be  allowed  for  only  one 
infantry  regiment,  one  cavalry  regiment,  one  field 
artillery  regiment  and  one  battalion  of  pioneers. 
The  total  body  of  officers,  including  the  Staff,  is  not 
to  exceed  4,000,  and  the  maximum  number  of  offi- 
cers at  the  ministries  of  war  of  the  German  states  is 
fixed  at  300;  while  the  civilian  employees  of  the  War 
Administration  are  to  be  reduced  to  one-tenth  of  the 
number  laid  down  in  1913.  Military  schools  are  to 
be  used  solely  for  the  training  of  officers  and  one 
school  only  is  to  be  allowed  each  arm  of  service. 
Furthermore,  the  number  of  officers  taking  courses 
of  military  instruction  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  vacancies  in  the  army.  All  other  institu- 
tions of  military  training  will  be  done  away  with. 
The  so-called  veteran  societies,  touring  clubs  and  all 
other  societies  generally  indulging  in  any  form  of 
military  education,  or  having  any  communication 
with  military  authorities,  are  to  be  dissolved.  No 
scheme  of  mobilization  is  to  be  drawn  up. 

All  fortified  works  and  fortresses  within  50 
miles  of  the  Rhine  and  the  construction  of  military 
works  of  any  kind  are  forbidden.  Fortifications  on 
the  eastern  and  southern  frontiers  may  be  retained 
in  their  existing  state. 

Then  follow  the  allowances  of  material  for  the 
combat  divisions.  For  the  seven  infantry  divisions: 
84,000  rifles,  756  heavy  machine  guns,  1131  light 
machine  guns,  63  medium  trench  mortars,  189  light 
trench  mortars,  168  three-inch  guns  and  84  four- 
inch  guns.  For  the  three  cavalry  divisions:  18,000 
carbines,  36  heavy  machine  guns,  36  field  guns.  No 
heavy  artillery  is  to  be  permitted.  Germany  will  be 
allowed  to  retain  a  stock  of  ammunition  and  to  re- 
place worn  out  material,  but  this  stock  must  not  ex- 
ceed one-twenty-fifth  of  the  equipment  allowed  for 
small  arms  and  one-fiftieth  of  that  allowed  for 
artillery. 

Stocks  of  ammunition  are  stringently  rationed 
and  precisely  indicated  for  different  arms.  Depots 
where  these  stores  are  held  must  be  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Allies.  No  other  depots  will  be 
formed.  The  number  of  guns  Germany  is  allowed 
to  retain  in  fortified  works  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  or  on  the  coast  will  be  taken  as  the  maxi- 
mum permitted.  The  stock  of  ammunition  for  these 
guns  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  precisely  indicated  totals. 
The  manufacture  of  arms,  munitions  and  war  ma- 
terials must  be  carried  on  in  works  the  position  of 
which  must  be  indicated  to  the  Allies,  and  the  num- 
ber of  which  the  Allies  may  limit.  All  other  estab- 
lishments in  any  way  connected  with  war  are  to  be 
shut  up  and  the  workmen  dismissed. 

All  arms  and  war  materials,  including  anti- 
aircraft material,  above  the  requirements  fixed,  are 
to  be  surrendered  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Gov- 
ernments who  are  to  render  them  useless  or  destroy 
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them.  Any  special  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
war  material,  except  that  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  quantities  laid  down,  will  meet  with  the 
same  fate.  War  material  other  than  of  German 
origin  is  to  he  surrendered  to  the  Allies.  Germany 
will  not  he  allowed  to  import  war  materials  of  any 
kind  or  to  manufacture  for  export  any  war  material. 
This  includes  asphyxiating  gases  and  other  devices 
for  scientific  warfare,  as  well  as  armored  cars  and 
tanks. 

The  naval  clauses  provide  that  the  future  Ger- 
man navy  will  consist  of  6  battleships  of  the  Deutsch- 
land  or  Lothringen  type,  6  cruisers,  12  destroyers,  12 
torpedo-boats  already  in  commission.  All  other 
warships  not  otherwise  specified  are  to  be  placed 
out  of  commission  or  used  for  trade  purposes.  For 
replacements  in  the  sea-going  fleet,  new  vessels  con- 
structed shall  not  exceed  10,000  tons  for  armored 
ships,  G,(H)0  tons  for  light  cruisers,  8,000  tons  for  de- 
stroyers, 200  tons  for  torpedo-boats.  Except  in  case 
of  loss,  no  substitute  battleship  or  cruiser  can  be 
built  until  the  vessel  it  replaces  is  20  years  old;  in 
the  case  of  destroyers  and  torpedo-boats,  this  period 
is  15  years. 

The  personnel  of  the  German  navy,  including 
shore  and  staff  officers,  shall  not  exceed  15,000,  not 
more  than  1,500  of  whom  are  to  be  officers  or  war- 
rant-officers. All  other  German  warships  not  now 
in  German  ports  cease  to  be  German;  while  vessels 
interned  are  regarded  as  finally  given  up.  These, 
and  all  warships  under  construction,  are  to  be 
broken  up  under  the  supervision  of  the  Allies. 

The  precautionary  measures,  dictated  by  the 
apprehension  focused  on  Prussia  and  pressed  by 
various  papers,  fall  into  stereotyped  general  cate- 
gories. Practical  diplomacy  is  represented  by  the 
Temps  which,  as  the  most  representative  organ  of 
the  landed  gentry,  favors  taking  certain  unspecified 
slices  of  German  territory.  The  Echo  de  Paris  in- 
clines to  an  annual  tribute  extending  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time,  but  so  administered  by  an 
Interallied  Committee  as  least  to  interfere  with  the 
German  economic  life.  The  Action  Francaise 
frankly  favors  getting  as  many  gages  as  possible, 
whereas  the  Debuts  is  least  voracious  and  seems  wil- 
ling to  accept,  at  least  tacitly,  the  present  terms 
rather  than  to  delay  peace  further. 

Many  other  papers  with  varying  degrees  of 
warmth  plead  for  a  stringent  supervision  of  Ger- 
many and  for  various  and  sundry  panaceas.  The 
Socialist  and  Labor  opinion  reserves  its  wrath  not 
for  the  terms  themselves,  as  being  either  too  string- 
ent or  too  generous,  but  for  the  creation  of  a  pro- 
fessional army,  which  Ihcy  regard  as  a  snare,  a  de- 
lusion and  a  hitler  disappointment  to  the  inter- 
national proletariat. 

The  Temps,  March  8,  admitting  the  ridiculous 
contrast  between  the  apparent  chaos  of  Germany 
and  the  elaborate  attempts  to  limit  future  Germany 
at  the  outset,  calls  attention  to  the  ever  present 
source  of  tear  voiced  in  almost  every  French  paper: 
«No  force  is  so  quick  to  recover  as  the  Prussian 
army.  The  danger  in  leaving  a  military  force  to 
Germany  is  that  it  will  be  a  Prussian  instrument.)) 
To  avoid  this,  the  Temps  proposes  that  in  the  «new 
Germany,  military  affairs  be  entrusted  to  each  state 
and  that  Prussia  be  separated  into  several  states,» 
thereby  carrying  out  a  good  old  Roman  and  Prussian 
maxim. 

A  subsidiary  point,  raised  at  various  times  in 
the  negotiations  and  still  an  object  of  discussion,  is 
the  fate  of  the  Kiel  Canal  and  the  German  cables 


across  the  Atlantic.  The  cable  assigned  to  France 
has  for  more  than  four  years  lain  unused  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea;  but  despite  her  apparent  indiffer- 
ence to  the  exploitation  of  the  cable,  France  appears 
not  unconcerned  as  to  its  ultimate  fate.  The  Temps, 
March  12,  outlines  the  general  grounds  of  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  disposition  of  the  Kiel  Canal  which 
are  hinted  at  in  many  other  papers.  The  French 
thesis  is  that  the  return  of  Heligoland  is  not  enough 
and  that  «a  regime  must  be  instituted  for  the  Canal 
itself  which  will  exclude  all  possibility  of  its  use  for* 
aggression  and  will  guarantee  equal  privileges  to  all 
countries  in  its  exploitation.))  The  British  favored 
internationalization,  but  the  Americans  demurred 
on  the  grounds  that  it  was  likely  to  be  a  precedent 
in  regard  to  their  own  control  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  Temps  suggests  that  a  new  state  hording  the 
Canal  be  carved  out  of  Germany  and  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  League  of  Nations.  On  the  other 
hand,  Figaro,  March  18,  maintains  that  the  only  solu- 
tion is  internationalization. 

General  de  Lacroix  presents  the  military  view 
of  the  Temps,  March  16.  He  considers  that  disarm- 
ament of  Germany  will  be  followed,  at  the  dictates 
of  the  Society  of  Nations,  by  the  rest  of  Europe  but 
only  when  ((Germany  shall  have  disarmed  morally 
and  shall  have  given  material  proof  of  her  intention 
to  live  in  peace  with  her  neighbors.)) 

There  is  a  note  of  disappointment  and  decided 
displeasure  in  the  Temps  editorial  of  March  19, 
echoed  frequently  in  other  papers,  at  the  absence  of 
quasi  permanent  Interallied  supervision,  which  is 
regarded  as  making  the  guarantee  of  disarmament 
temporary  rather  than  lasting.  Some  asperity  ap- 
pears in  the  remark  «this  solution  at  least  has  the 
merit  of  frankness.  .  .  .  The  neighbors  of  Ger- 
many now  know  what  to  expect.  .  .  .  We  are 
all  warned  that  in  a  short  space  there  will  be  no  more 
effective  surveillance.))  M.  Bourgeois'  two  amend- 
ments were  rejected  and  the  ((campaign  in  the 
United  States  will  not  resuscitate  them.))  In  the 
face  of  what  it  is  pleased  to  call  a  terrible  lacuna, 
the  Temps  nevertheless  retains  sufficient  self-pos- 
sessions to  propose  two  arks  of  safety:  either  to  let 
Prussia  go  on  and  recreate  Germany  in  her  old  im- 
age (the  Temps  is  certain  this  will  be  the  result)  as 
Bismarck  originally  made  her,  in  which  case  consid- 
erable territorial  amputation  will  be  essential  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  future  power  of  Germany;  or 
«to  give  Germany  a  structure  neither  Prussian  nor 
centralized  .  .  .  and  create  an  internal  equili- 
brium which  will  contribute  to  make  Germany 
pacific.  ...  In  any  event  Prussia  must  cease 
to  control  the  territories  improperly  acquired  in 
1815  and  1866.)) 

The  Echo  de  Paris,  March  1,  a  paper  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  French  military  caste,  recalls  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  the  result  after  Tilsit,  when  Napo- 
leon made  an  attempt  to  limit  Prussian  effectives.  It 
then  proposes,  as  the  one  means  of  effective  control, 
the  plan  advocated  by  the  British  official  investi- 
gator, Gibbs.  According  to  this  proposal,  Germany 
could  pay  some  15  milliards  per  annum  to  an  Inter- 
allied Committee,  retaining  seven  and  one-half  mil- 
liards from  her  revenue.  The  sum  delivered  to  the 
Allied  Comittee  would  be  administered  by  that  Com- 
mittee in  such  a  way  as  will  least  disarrange  Ger- 
many's economic  life.  But  even  to  execute  this 
plan,  ((Germany  must  be  placed  under  a  league  or 
our  League  of  Nations  for  an  indefinite  periocl»  and 
that  league  must  be  endowed  with  an  incontestably 
predonderant  force. 
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The  Echo  is  likewise  apprehensive  because  suit- 
able individuals  to  conduct  Germany's  moral  re- 
generation seem  to  be  none  too  popular  in  that  coun- 
try. Eisner  has  been  assassinated  and  Miihlon  has 
quit  Munich.  Apparently  the  country  is  drifting 
through  revolution  toward  anarchy,  or  else  the  old 
personnel  will  remain  and  consolidate  the  German 
order.  The  same  article  has  an  analysis  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  position  asserting  that  England's 
policy  has  constantly  been  to  withdraw  from  con- 
tinental complications  as  quickly  as  possible,  while 
the  United  States  likewise  tends  to  the  same  thing, 
both  being  moved  by  considerations  of  their  com- 
mercial interests.  However,  unless  the  electoral 
promises  in  the  recent  English  campaign  are  mere 
demagogy,  that  Government  is  committed  to  the 
policy  ((Germany  must  pay.»  And  this  very  ex- 
action of  payment  coupled  with  the  present  terms 
if  ((conscientiously  applied  with  the  maximum  ef- 
fort, will  be  advantageous;  but  if  administered  with 
illusions  and  feebly,  it  can  give  rise  to  the  bitterest 
disappointment.))  This  is  essentially  the  view  of 
the  Avenir,  March  17. 

The  conservative  Figaro,  on  the  other  hand, 
March  8,  while  admitting  that  even  a  small  profes- 
sional army  can  furnish  powerful  cadres,  still  thinks 
that  «the  affair  has  perhaps  not  all  the  importance 
given  it  in  certain  quarters')  and  regards  a  close 
watch  on  Germany  as  the  essential  thing.  On  March 
18,  the  same  paper  reiterates  this  position,  laying 
stress,  however,  on  the  necessity  for  a  permanent 
rather  than  a  brief  temporary  supervision. 

The  Gaulois  has  similar  apprehensions  in  re- 
gard to  a  professional  army  and  shares  the  fear  of 
the  Echo  cle  Paris  that  modern  France  will  be  no 
more  successful  in  limiting  Prussian  forces  than  was 
Napoleonic  France;  but  it  still  sees  a  ray  of  light  in 
the  evolution  of  new  concepts  and  the  creation  of  a 
new  spirit.  On  March  18,  however,  the  paper  seems 
slightly  more  concerned.  ((The  day  we  shall  have 
lost  our  rightful  supervision,  .  .  .  will  they  hesi- 
tate to  resume  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  above 
all  of  aeroplanes.))  The  Action  Francaise,  Maich  8, 
which  can  always  be  depended  on  to  display  fire- 
eating  characteristics,  unreservedly  approves  the 
position  of  Andre  Cheradame  in  the  Democratic 
Noiwelle  concluding  <cwe  must  get  the  most  possible 
gages  and  those  dearest  to  our  foes.» 

Bainville,  writing  on  March  12,  says  «a  country 
of  large  extent,  populous,  rich  in  resources,  can  at 
any  moment  free  itself  from  the  control  of  the  vic- 
tor.)) It  may  be  in  ten  or  in  40  years,  but  it  will 
come.  «The  men  at  Weimar  can  now  do  nothing 
against  the  will  of  the  victor.  Their  interest  lies  in 
the  future.  .  .  .  Their  real  agony  is  in  the  dis- 
location and  dismemberment  of  their  empire.  .  .  . 
Our  great  fault  to-day  is  in  allowing  Germany  to 
consolidate  her  unity.» 

Cheradame  in  the  Democratic  Nouvelle,  March 
18,  alluded  to  above,  insists  that  «it  is  by  inescapable 
financial  and  material  demands  that  Germany  can 
be  completely  and  permanently  disarmed))  and  pro- 
poses the  following  measures:  (1)  A  long  period 
of  annuities  for  reparation;  (2)  The  establishment 
of  a  given  number  of  factories  which  can  at  need 
produce  war  material  and  the  elimination  of  all 
purely  munitions  plants;  (3)  The  supply  of  arms 
allowed  for  police  purposes  to  be  so  limited  as  not 
to  allow  the  arming  of  the  population,  while  the 
arms  for  the  police  force  must  be  imported  from 
abroad;  (4)  The  importation  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions to  be  forbidden;    (5)    Germany  to  be  super- 


'  vised  for  50  years  by  visiting  Allied  missions;  (G) 
For  psychological  reasons,  the  visiting  and  policing 
by  the  Allies  should  be  clearly  observable  by  tin 
Germans  themselves. 

Such  being  the  views  of  the  more  conservative 
and  reactionary  papers  of  France,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  find  Colonel  Fabry,  who  formerly  wrote  in 
the  Avenir  and  now  contributes  to  the  Intransigeant, 
on  March  13,  17  and  19  laying  down  the  following 
policy:  The  garrisoning  of  the  Rhine  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Nations;  the  control  of  Germany's  limited 
police  force  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  real 
policemen;  and  the  maintenance  by  the  Allies  of  an 
army  to  constitute  the  police  force  of  Europe. 

This  view  in  favor  of  an  Interallied  army  has 
now  been  advanced  by  Colonel  Fabry  for  nearly 
three  months.  Colonel  Fabry,  March  19,  makes  the 
following  observation:  «The  Allies  would  impose 
permanent  interior  control  on  Germany  if  certain  of 
them  did  not  fear  the  application  of  a  similar  con- 
trol to  themselves.))  England  and  America  have 
manifested  a  marked  repugnance.  However,  the 
most  interesting  view  expressed  in  this  paper  ap- 
pears on  March  8.  «The  German  question  being  thus 
settled,  the  Great  Powers,  whose  liberty  and  wealth 
France  has  saved  at  the  price  of  great  sacrifices, 
should  guarantee  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of 
France.)) 

The  Evenement,  March  12,  echoes  the  usual  fear 
of  a  recrudescence  of  militarism  and  points  out  that 
France  should  not  disarm  totally  so  long  as  she  has 
such  an  undesirable  neighbor.  However,  the  most 
interesting  point  here  developed  is  that  in  leaving 
Germany  an  army  of  100,000,  we  condemn  certain 
parts  of  Germany  which  have  separatist  tendencies 
to  remain  subject  to  Prussia.  March  18  this  paper 
follows  a  plea  for  complete  disarmament  of  Ger- 
many by  a  statement  that  there  was  a  long  discus- 
sion in  the  Conference  as  to  the  effect  of  the  treaty 
on  Germany's  internal  affairs.  Certain  members 
feared  an  increase  of  the  Spartacist  element  and  that 
Germany  would  be  unable  to  repress  the  Maximalist 
invasion.  However,  these  were  rejected:  first,  be- 
cause they  were  regarded  as  Boche  arguments;  sec- 
ondly, because  the  military  experts  were  satisfied. 
The  Evenement,  March  19,  under  the  heading  «Shall 
we  see  1813  Again,»  rattles  all  the  old  bones  of  Ger- 
many as  a  nation  of  70,000,000  more  firmly  united 
and  centralized  to  a  greater  degree  than  ever. 

Turning  to  the  military  critics  of  the  great  news 
sheets,  we  find  Colonel  Rousset  in  the  Petit  Parisien, 
March  13,  saying  «it  is  clear  that  if  these  clauses  are 
strictly  executed,  all  future  danger  is  removed,  but 
opportunity  is  left  to  constitute  cadres,"  and  a  con- 
stant and  stringent  watch  must  be  maintained.  Col- 
onel Thomasson  in  the  Petit  Journal,  March  9,  makes 
|  the  radical  proposal  that  in  order  to  break  up  Prus- 
I  sian  influence,  the  populations  on  the  left  and  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine  respectively  must  be  submitted 
i  to  different  regimes.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
relieving  the  populations  of  the  left  bank  of  all  mili- 
tary responsibility.  St.  Brice  in  the  Journal,  March 
11,  is  certain  that  even  a  professional  army  in  Ger- 
many will  not  discourage  militarism  for  «was  it  not 
precisely  when  the  surplus  population  allowed  50 
per  cent  of  Germany's  young  men  to  escape  military 
service,  that  her  aggressive  tendencies  developed? 
The  German  army  before  the  war  had  become  a  pro- 
fessional army;  abellicose  spirit  is  above  all  charac- 
teristic of  this  race.)) 

The  Victoire,  March  12,  instead  of  its  usual  light- 
headed comment,  says  quite  sensibly:  «In  the 
League  of  Nations  we  fall  back  on  the  system  of  pro- 
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fessional  armies  of  the  good  old  times.  After  all, 
whv  not?»  In  the  same  issue,  the  equally  wise  state- 
ment is  made  that  the  Germany  of  to-morrow  can- 
not dissemble  as  before,  for  the  size  of  modern  war 
machines  makes  it  impossible  to  construct  them  m 
secret  Furthermore,  the  Allies  «can  make  Germany 
incapable  of  aggression.  If  they  do  not,  so  much 
the  worse  for  them.')  But  the  writer  goes  on:  «I 
;,m  not  a  partisan  of  abusive  exigencies..)  Herve, 
himself.  March  18,  says:  ((Germany  is  quite  suffi- 
ciently disarmed  for  the  present  quarter  of  an  hour. 
We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  her,  militarily  speak- 
ing. Our  single  anxiety  is  lest  she  shall  become  a 
second  Russia;  and  if  "the  preliminaries  of  peace 
have  not  been  signed  by  April  15,  there  will  be  a 
widespread  popular  opinion  against  the  idea  of  the 
League  of  Nations. » 

M.  Clemenceau's  paper,  V Homme  Libre,  March 
12.  savs  specifically  that  Germany  was  the  sole  ex- 
cuse  for  the  armed  peace,  adding  ((Germany  is  not 
disarmed  as  a  punishment  alone  but  as  a  gage  for  se- 
curity.)) 

The  liberal  Pays,  March  14,  hails  the  police  force 
of  100,000  as  «a  deliverance  for  Germany,  who  there- 
by shakes  off  the  leaden  load  of  Prussianism,  and  for 
(lie  world  which,  lacing  a -Germany  perforce  pacific, 
cannot  long  remain  armed  to  the  teeth.  ...  No 
doubt  the  ideologists,  who  during  the  massacre  did 
not  descend  from  their  ivory  tower  to  commune 
with  what  Mr.  Wilson  calls  <the  grand  current  of 
ideas  of  humanity.)  will  not  be  pleased.  .  .  . 
Tiiis  is  a  great  day  in  universal  history.» 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  Pays,  March 
18,  is  the  only  prominent  paper  to  call  attention  to 
the  seve  rity  of  the  terms:  «It  is  easy  to  foresee  with 
what  bitterness  and  despair  Germany  will  receive 
the  harsh  consequences  of  defeat.  The  vanquished 
will  cry  out  and  try  everything  to  gain  a  lightening 
of  the  sentence.  .  .  .  Germany  will  then  resign 
herself  to  the  inevitable  and  perhaps  with  the  pass- 
ing of  her  first  rage  will  proceed  with  disarmament. 

.  .  which  is  susceptible  of  becoming  for  her  one 
of  the  means  to  her  restoration.  .  .  .  Against 
her  will,  she  will  perceive  the  productiveness  of  un- 
restricted labor.»  Conscription  in  the  United  States 
and  England  was  only  for  the  emergency.  Will 
France  continue  to  keep  her  sons  for  three  years  in 
barracks  in  view  of  her  decreased  birthrate  and  the 
necessity  to  reconstruct  France?  Her  purely  finan- 
cial loss  has  been  too  great  to  allow  France  to  con- 


tinue keeping  so  large  a  number  of  her  youth  with 
the  colors. 

Turning  to  the  Socialist  papers,  which  naturally 
present  a  more  radical  view-point  than  the  rest  of 

'  the  Paris  press  and  regard  the  limitations  of  arma- 
ment rather  from  a  humanitarian  than  a  military  or 
political  standpoint,  we  find  a  considerable  diver- 
gence of  opinion.  There  is,  however,  a  fundamental 

i  agreement  that  even  a  reduced  professional  army  of 
100,000  men  is  a  bad  thing.  The  writer  in  the 
Oeuvre,  March  9,  reflecting  the  all-pervading  uneasi- 
ness in  regard  to  Germany,  says:  «I  do  not  share 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  sentiment  that  it  will  be  enough 
merely  to  limit  the  German  effectives.  .  .  . 
These  70,000  men  (this  figure  was  at  one  time  con- 
sidered), well  paid  and  with  a  legendary  aureole, 
still  constitute  a  nucleus,  a  disciplinary  basis  for 
further  organizations.  Furthermore,  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  10,000  engineers  and  50,000  mechanics 
would  be  sufficient  to  maneuver  the  monstrous  war 
engines  of  the  future.  Official  Germany  is  Prus- 
sian.)) The  same  fear  animates  General  Verraux  in 
the  issue  of  March  9. 

The  official  Socialist  organ,  Humanite,  is  quite 
disturbed  by  the  existence  of  a  professional  army: 
«What  not  only  the  Socialists  but  the  soldiers  every- 
where demand  to-day,  is  not  preparation  for  war  but 
an  end  to  all  war.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ten  has  taken  precautions  to  this  end.»  On 
March  16,  Cachin,  one  of  the  Socialist  leaders,  re- 
marks: «We  are  far  from  the  Wilson  proposals. 
.  .  .  No  more  conscription,  a  volunteer  army  to 
safeguard  the  interior!  And  this  is  what  they  offer 
as  a  guarantee  after  saying  over  and  over  again  that 
militarism  was  the  first  enemy  to  destroy.  .  .  . 
The  workers  will  not  be  duped.  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  separated  from  the  nation  for  the  purpose 
of  being  trained,  to  be  broken  to  military  life,  will 
this  break  militarism?)) 

Marcel  Sembat  in  the  Heure,  March  20,  is  scarce- 
ly less  vehement.  ((Twelve  years!  Behold  our  pro- 
fessional soldiers!  Such  an  army  will  be  able  to  re- 
press and  strike  what  troubles  them.    Germany  is 

I  full  of  veterans.  The  cadres  only  are  needed.))  To 
the  Journal  du  Peuple,  March  19,  the  end  of  the  Ger- 
man menace  is  the  abandonment  of  conscription  in 
the  world.  Even  small  professional  armies  are 
sometimes  the  tool  of  the  ambitious.  Jouhaux,  head 
of  the  Syndicated  Labor  of  France,  writes  in  the 
Bataille,  March,  18:   «It  is  toward  a  militarism  more 

i  dangerous  than  the  old,  based  on  professional 
armies,  that  they  seem  to  be  turning.). 
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The  American  Occupation 

(The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  March  19) :  (.Whoever 
has  succeeded  by  elaborate  efforts  in  squeezing  into 
the  narrow  territory  occupied  by  American  troops 
and  has  reached  the  headquarters  of  the  com- 
mander, discovers  that  almost  all  the  houses  erected 
for  the  entertainment  of  strangers  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  Americans  for  military  purposes  and 
that  the  shabby  ones  that  remain  have  been  sub- 
jected to  <  official  regulation.  >  The  newcomer  will 
soon  learn  with  a  shudder  what  that  means.  When 
one  reports  within  two  hours  to  the  police  head- 
quarters in  order  to  avoid  severe  punishment,  one  is 
assigned  at  the  billeting  office  to  a  lodging  without 
being  allowed  any  opportunity  to  express  a  prefer- 
ence. 

«I  was  sent  to  an  inn  of  the  sort  which  is  gener- 
ally frequented,  in  times  when  travel  is  unrestricted, 
by  those  vagrants  who  travel  around  through  the 
country  with  barrel-organs  and  monkeys.  I  was 
not  surprised  to  find  that  the  room  lacked  not  only 
the  convenience  of  washing  facilities  but  also  all 
means  of  lighting  and  heating.  Hardly  had  I  found 
the  bed — for  it  was  night — when  someone  knocked 
loudly  at  the  door  and,  in  the  name  of  American  law, 
assigned  me  a  room-mate  in  the  person  of  a  rural 
laborer,  who  unfortunately  did  not  bring  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  cattle-culture  but  only  the  dirt  and  smell. 
This  sort  of  entertainment  is  so  impossible  for 
women  that  they  generally  avoid  it  by  passing  the 
night  in  the  waiting-rooms  of  railway  stations. 

«When  one  comes  to  look  about  by  daylight,  it 
becomes  apparent  at  once  that  there  are  three  en- 
tirely distinct  civilizations  juxtaposed  here,  which, 
however,  do  not  touch:  the  native  population,  the 
Americans,  and  the  French.  The  American  soldiers 
are  forbidden  to  have  any  dealings  with  the  popu- 
lation. This  restriction  applies  all  the  way  from 
higher  headquarters  to  the  smallest  town  in  the  oc- 
cupied area.  It  cannot  be  so  well  enforced  natur- 
ally in  urban  districts,  but  is  maintained  very  strictly 
in  Coblenz,  especially  as  it  applies  to  the  daughters 
of  the  land.  Nowhere  does  one  see  an  American 
speaking  with  a  German.  Should  an  officer  be  seen 
on  the  street  with  a  German  woman,  he  would  im- 
mediately be  stopped  by  the  American  military 
police,  members  of  which  are  stationed,  armed  with 
clubs,  with  prodigal  frequency  on  every  street- 
corner. 

.(Strange  as  is  the  effect  of  this  restriction — it 
does  not  exist  in  the  region  occupied  by  French 
troops  and  was  not  in  force  with  the  German  troops 
either  during  the. war — it  originates  not  in  any  feel- 
ing inimical  toward  us,  but  from  a  peculiarity  in 
the  American  way  of  thinking.  The  Americans  re- 
quire from  the  Germans  no  manifestations  of  sub- 
missiveness  or  of  affection;  the  population  is  al- 
lowed to  express  its  feelings  and  opinions  in  so  far 
as  they  are  not  unfriendly  to  the  Americans.  They 
do  not  censor  the  press  except  to  this  extent.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  see  no  occasion  for  assuming 
any  other  attitude  toward  us  than  one  of  sober  and 
unemotional  detachment.   The  motto  which  governs 


their  dealings  and  punctuates  their  speech  is:  Tt  is 
war.)  Therefore,  there  should  be  no  fraternizing. 
In  solieitiously  attempting  to  restrain  all  fraterniza- 
tion, they  are  influenced  in  no  small  degree  by  the 
dread  of  being  corrupted  with  Bolshevistic  ideas, 
especially  in  view  of  unmistakable  rumors  which 
have  arrived  from  Belgium,  rumors  indicating  that 
the  danger  of  extreme  radicalism  is  imminent. 

«As  was  said  before,  the  American  authorities 
firmly  restrain  all  social  relations  with  the  native 
girls,  although  they  might  not  be  considered  a  politi- 
cal factor.  The  Americans  know  what  complica- 
tions of  family  life  would  result  if  they  should  allow 
15,000  idle  and  strapping  soldiers  to  kick  over  the 
traces  in  a  city  of  60,000  inhabitants.  In  order  to 
avoid  entanglement  themselves,  and  also  in  order 
to  guard  the  civil  population  from  developments 
which  would  not  be  quite  in  accord  with  their  views 
of  sexual  ethics,  the  American  authorities  have  pro- 
claimed the  permanent  celibacy  of  the  soldiers. 

«When  a  Lieutenant,  intoxicated  by  the  heavy 
Rhenish-Hessian  wine,  for  which  he  had  a  predi- 
lection, and  also  by  the  beauty  of  the  German  bar- 
maid, made  harmless  amatory  advances  to  her  in 
an  officers'  casino,  he  was  punished  for  it  by  the 
loss  of  his  rank  as  an  officer.  The  commander  of 
his  regiment  sent  apologies  to  the  management  of 
the  establishment  on  account  of  his  officer's  be- 
haviour, and  informed  the  proprietor  of  the  pun- 
ishment. 

«To  the  disappointment  of  many  who  had  enter- 
tained visions  of  America  as  a  fairy,  bearing  a  horn 
overflowing  with  butter,  eggs,  and  hams,  the  Ameri- 
cans show  themselves  very  parsimonious  with  re- 
gard to  food.  Even  the  common  soldier  lives  like  a 
first-class  passenger  on  an  ocean  liner.  He  re- 
ceives, twice  or  three  times  a  day,  meat  which  does 
not  need  to  be  disguised  in  a  thin  soup  of  vegetables 
and  potatoes,  but  which  is  served  up  with  gravy  in 
good  honest  fashion.  When  he  has  sated  his  appe- 
tite with  luscious  steaks  of  beef  and  has  swallowed 
his  cup  of  coffee  with  milk  and  sugar  to  speed  diges- 
tion, he  is  at  liberty,  especially  if  he  is  an  officer,  to 
buy  every  day  a  pound  of  the  finest  chocolate  or  a 
can  of  jam  at  the  price  of  four  marks. 

«This  prerogative  is  the  more  exercised  because 
a  private  receives  a  daily  wage  of  eight  marks  and 
a  lieutenant  of  forty  marks  as  his  dolce  far  niente. 
(The  writer  apparently  regards  the  wage  as  suffi- 
cient to  banish  all  pecuniary  cares).  But  woe  to 
the  soldier  who  gives  or  sells  a  portion  of  his  super- 
fluity, and  thrice  woe  to  the  civilian  who  accepts  or 
buys  said  portion!  A  mere  cigarette,  received  by  a 
mendicant,  may  entail  prosecution  for  (unauthor- 
ized possession  of  American  property.)  There  have 
have  been  twenty-three  convictions,  out  of  sixty- 
six  cases,  for  this  crime  between  January  5  and 
January  28,  according  to  published  accounts  of 
American  judicial  proceedings  at  Coblenz.  Such 
an  offense  must  be  atoned  by  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
to  one  thousand  marks;  whereas,  for  the  purchase  of 
American  property,  the  minimum  punishment  is 
three  months  imprisonment. 

«More  astounding  than  the  severity  of  these 
punishments  is  the  system  of  espionage  used  by  the 
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American  executive  authorities.  Coblenz  teems 
with  gentlemen  who  are  nothing  other  than  decoys. 
With  tempting  bacon  they  hunt  the  street,  striving 
to  detect  sonic  impoverished  caterer  in  crime;  they 
also  practise  their  noble  arts  with  the  utmost  success 
in  spving  on  dealers  in  alcoholic  beverages.  Alco- 
hol is  an  ill  friend  to  the  Americans  and  they  all 
have  reason  to  fight  against  it.  The  sale  of  ardent 
spirits  is  prohibited  and  the  sale  of  wine  and  beer  is 
limited  to  the  periods  from  twelve  to  two  o'clock  and 
fn,ni  five  to  seven  o'clock.  It  is  distinctly  their  own 
business  to  determine  how  they  wish  to  guard  their 
men  from  the  depredations  of  alcohol.  There  can 
be  no  objection  if  patrols  of  officers  make  the  rounds 
of  public  bouses  as  coffee  inspectors  to  discover 
whether  the  coffee  is  genuine  or  is  mixed  with 
brandv.  But  we  cannot  quite  understand  why  they 
use  secret  agents  to  entrap  Germans  also  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  bitters. 

«No  excess  of  delicacy  prevents  the  Americans, 
moreover,  from  informing  themselves  by  extremely 
minute  questions,  even  in  cases  of  small  industries, 
about  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  production,  the 
fixing  of  prices,  the  exportations,  and  other  impor- 
tant details.  But  the  Americans  excel  all  their 
Allies  in  their  good  nature:  their  attitude  toward  us 
is  not  at  all  chauvinistic.  When  they  invested  the 
city,  they  entered  without  any  theatrical  demon- 
stration, demanded  no  submissive  reception  from 
the  city  government,  and  regarded  arrogant  procla- 
mations as  entirely  superfluous.  They  all  sought 
to  occupy  their  own  quarters  as  soon  as  possible 
without  unnecessary  display,  to  wash  themselves, 
and  to  attend  to  sleeping  accomodations.  The  French 
soon  presented  a  striking  contrast.  When  a  de- 
tachment of  them  came  to  Coblenz,  they  made  haste 
to  find  the  monument  of  William  I  and  to  run  de- 
risively around  it,  as  though  possessed,  blowing  their 
trumpets.  This  scene  amused  the  Americans  vastly. 
The  American  officers  quite  properly  punish  pre- 
meditated affronts;  but  it  is  not  in  harmony  with 
their  manner  of  thinking  or  acting  to  exact  more 
deference  than  accrues  to  men  who  exercise  neutral 
control.  They  are  rather  inclined  to  protect  the 
Germans  from  discomfiture  by  the  French. 

«The  majority  of  the  American  soldiers  quite 
naturally  look  down  upon  Germany  a  bit,  but  they 
feel  no  haired  or  dislike  for  the  German  population. 
The  situation  among  officers  is  more  complicated. 
They  constitute  a  privileged  class  of  leaders,  sharply 
distinguished  from  the  men  in  the  ranks.    The  Ger- 
mans soon  felt  that  among  the  higher  officers  there 
are  some  who  have  a  certain  sympathy  for  Germany. 
It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  these  officers  stud- 
iously avoid  any  appearance  of  friendliness.  Their 
leaning  toward  Germany  is  counteracted  by  the 
strong  American  nationalistic  tendency  among  the 
officers.    An  intelligent  higher  officer  with  whom  I 
discussed  all  political  questions  under  conditions 
where  there  was  no  danger  of  our  being  spied  upon, 
said  almost  heatedly,  when  the  word,  (German- 
American)  was  used:    c We  no  longer  recognize  any 
(Wurman-Americans;   unfortunately,   there   was  a 
great  superfluity  of  them.   Neither  do  we  recognize 
any  Irish-Americans  or  French-Americans  but  only 
America  ns !  i 

I!  may  hi'  observed  upon  the  streets  that  pious  1 
\meric;.n    soldieus   salute    our   Catholic  priests. 

V   l.   \  :   i   i._  „         i  •  1 


without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  him.  Be- 
tween Americans  and  French  there  is  an  undeniable 
antipathy.  Many  Americans  speak  slightingly  of 
the  civilization  w'hieh  they  have  seen  in  the  villages 
behind  the  front  and  of  the  bad  condition  of  their 
quarters.  They  are  aware  that  they  brought  about 
the  decision  in  the  war  and  they  have  no  love  for 
the  victorious  air  which  the  French  assume. 

«The  American  soldier  has  only  one  wish,  to 
shake  the  dust  of  Europe  from  his  feet  as  quickly  as 
possible.  He  is  homesick,  that  cannot  be  denied. 
If  he  is  alone  in  the  evening  in  his  quarters  and  all 
voices  are  still,  then  he  spreads  out  the  photographs 
of  his  dear  ones  before  him  and  abandons  himself 
I  to  longing.  < Peace*  is  the  releasing  word  which  he 
j  impatiently  awaits. » 
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Never  has  an  American  been  known  to  show  special 
regard  for  a  French  officer.  The  youngest  of  the 
American  lieutenants  can  pass  a  French  general 


Trouble  in  Egypt 

Egypt  has  just  passed  through  a  short  but  sharp 
crisis,  in  which  British  authority  has  shown  once 
more  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  safety. 
The  case  of  Egypt  is  similar  to  that  of  India.  In 
both  countries  «the  British  power  stands  between 
a  helpless  proletariat  and  every  form  of  tyranny 
and  exaction.))  In  both  it  is  anxious  to  «teach  the 
people,  gradually  but  surely,  the  art  of  self-govern- 
ment.)) In  both  this  process  is  too  slow  for  certain 
classes  of  the  natives,  especially  for  the  young  men 
who  have  received  a  western  education. 

Earl  Curzon  explained  Egyptian  affairs  in  the 
House  of  Lords  March  18.  In  November  of  last 
year,  the  Nationalists  sought  to  send  a  deputation 
to  London  with  the  object  of  demanding  immediate 
and  complete  autonomy  for  their  country.  The  de- 
mand was  impossible,  and  the  deputation  was  so 
informed.  The  Nationalists  then  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, with  fourteen  leaders,  and  proceeded  to  the 
congenial  work  of  agitation.  Soon  afterwards,  the 
Prime  Minister,  Hussein  Bushdi  Pasha,  suggested 
a  visit  to  London  by  himself  and  the  Minister  of 
Education,  for  the  discussion  of  Egyptian  affairs 
with  the  Foreign  Office. 

Unfortunately  he  suggested  that  the  Nationalist 
leaders  should  go  to  London  too,  and  on  this  point 
the  Besidency  was  unable  to  change  its  mind.  It 
proposed  that  the  two  Ministers  should  postpone 
their  visit  till  March  when  Mr.  Balfour  would  have 
returned  to  London  from  the  Peace  Conference. 
The  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleague,  regarding 
this  answer  as  a  rebuff,  tendered  their  resignations. 
The  Sultan  was  reluctant  to  accept  them,  for  Bushdi 
Pasha  had  done  great  service  for  the  British  authori- 
ties, and  is  held  by  them  in  the  highest  esteem.  The 
Ministers  persisted  in  their  purpose,  however,  and, 
since  they  would  not  withdraw  their  request  in  favor 
of  the  Nationalist  deputation,  the  resignations  be- 
came effective. 

The  Nationalists  then  adopted  an  aggressive 
policy.  Thev  tried  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
new  Ministry,  and  the  Sultan  was  compelled  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Besidency  for  protection  against  their 
threats  and  insults.  The  military  authorities  de- 
cided to  deport  four  of  the  ringleaders.  One  ot 
them.  Said  Pasha  Zaghlul,  an  able  but  fanat- 
ical politician,  was  formerly  Minister  of  Justice. 
Another,  Mohammed  Pasha  Mahmoud,  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  is  a  rich  and  restless  extremist. 
The  four  agitators  were  sent  to  Malta,  and  their  de- 
portation was  the  signal  for  rioting  at  Cairo,  which, 
if  it  had  not  been  suppressed  firmly,  might  have 
become  serious.    Government  buildings  were  at- 
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tacked;  newspaper  offices  were  wrecked;  students 
and  the  native  Bar  went  on  strike  and  tried  to  induce 
strikes  in  the  government  workshops. 

More  than  once  the  police  and  British  troops 
were  forced  to  fire  on  the  rioters,  and  some  lives 
were  lost.  In  the  Delta  an  attempt  was  made  to 
capture  a  railway  station;  it  was  repulsed  at  a  cost 
of  22  casualities.  The  Government's  energetic  ac- 
tion, however,  was  soon  effective,  and  Earl  Curzon 
could  say  that  the  situation  was  «well  in  hand.» 
General  Allenby  has  issued  a  proclamation  remind- 
ing the  people  of  the  existence  of  martial  law  and 
forbidding  political  meetings. 

The  Yorkshire  Post,  in  its  editorial  of  March  19, 
writes:  ((Although  the  Government  sympathize 
with  the  idea  of  giving  Egyptians  an  increasing  share 
in  the  Government  of  the  country,  they  could  not 
abandon  responsibility.  This  is  a  perfectly  sane 
doctrine.  We  should  all  of  us  like  to  give  self- 
government  by  degrees,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  interests  of  the  fellaheen  them- 
selves, still  less  those  of  the  Europeans  who  have 
large  interests  in  the  country,  would  be  served  by 
setting  up  complete  self-government  and  autonomy 
in  Egypt.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  the  demand  has  arisen.  Early  in  the  war,  when 
there  was  very  much  talk  about  the  sacred  rights 
of  nationalities,  we  pointed  out  the  difficulties 
which  would  necessarily  arise  from  language  of  the 
kind  used  in  an  Empire  which  contains  a  very  large 
number  of  different  nationalities,  each  of  which 
might  want  to  put  forward  a  claim  to  individual 
right  in  the  matter  of  self-government. 

«It  would  obviously  be  impossible  to  apply  the 
principle  generally  to  the  British  Empire,  without 
disintegrating  that  which  has  been  built  up  through 
generations  of  effort,  with,  we  believe,  in  most  cases, 
advantage  to  the  nationalities  concerned.  It  is  true 
that  Egypt  is  not  an  integral  portion  of  the  Empire, 
as  is  India,  but  if  the  right  were  conceded  in  the  case 
of  the  Nile  country,  we  do  not  see  how  it  could  possi- 
bly be  denied  when  put  forward  by  various  nation- 
alities in  India,  each  comprising  a  larger  population, 
and  probably  much  better  organized,  than  Egypt. » 

Concerning  the  Extremist  unrest  in  Egypt,  a  cor- 
respondent sent  the  following  letter  to  the  Birming- 
ham Post,  March  20:  «.  .  .  The  direct  cause  of 
the  riots  in  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  Tanta  was  the  de- 
portation to  Malta  of  four  prominent  Nationalisi 
Pachas,  Zaghlul,  Sidky,  Bassel,  and  Mahmoud,  co- 
inciding as  it  did  with  the  resignation  of  Rushdi 
Pacha,  the  Prime  Minister.  Between  the  two  events 
there  was  little  direct  relationship,  and  yet  the  fun- 
damental principle,  namely,  more  or  less  veiled  Na- 
tionalism, was  present  in  both. 

« Rushdi  Pacha,  as  Premier,  was  losing  popular- 
ity among  the  young  intelligenza  (students,  sheikhs, 
and  the  like),  owing  to  his  loyalty  to  the  British 
cause.  In  order,  therefore,  to  regain  it,  and  to  take 
the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  Pachas,  he  asked  per- 
mission to  proceed  to  London,  to  lay  before  the  Brit- 
ish Government  the  Egyptian  claim  for  a  larger 
share  in  the  governing  of  the  country.  The  request 
•was  not  refused,  merely  postponed,  at  which  Rushdi 
Pacha  took  umbrage  and  resigned.  That  was  in  No- 
vember last.  The  resignation  was  not  accepted,  and 
the  Premier  continued  in  office  evidently  against  his 
will,  until  he  finally  vacated  his  post  on  or  about  the 
day  that  his  political  rivals,  the  four  Pachas,  were 
deported. 

«The  four  Pachas,  on  the  other  hand,  were  un- 


disguised extremists.  That  these  four  should  have 
been  deported  by  the  British  military  authorities  af- 
ter having  been  duly  warned  to  abide  by  the  present 
order  shows  that,  in  their  own  interests,  they  thought 
it  advisable  to  ignore  the  warning.    .    .  . 

«As  it  happened,  this  Governmental  act  seems 
immediately  to  have  had,  from  the  Extremist  point 
of  view,  a  noteworthy  success.  The  men  were  de- 
ported on  March  9,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
riots  began.  That  they  were  perpetrated  by  stu- 
dents and  secondary-school  pupils,  aided  by  street 
arabs  and  hooligans,  bears  out  my  previous  conten- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  the  adherents  of  the  Nation- 
alists, both  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  shows  that 
the  influence  of  the  Extremists  does  not  extend  to 
the  great  fellah  population  of  the  Delta  and  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Nile.  Tanta,  it  is  true,  in  the  Delta,  seems 
to  have  been  affected,  but  it  is  an  important  town 
with  many  students  and  an  industrial  population  of 
no  mean  numbers,  besides  being  one  of  the  fanatical 
centers  of  the  countries  with  no  noteworthy  Euro- 
pean colony,  such  as  is  possessed  by  Cairo  and  Alex- 
andria. 

((On  the  other  hand,  attempts  seem  to  have  been 
made  in  the  last  two-named  cities  to  stir  up  the 
working  class  to  come  out  on  strike,  in  some  cases 
successfully.  This  is,  relatively  speaking,  a  new  de- 
parture, and  one  that  will  not  be  devoid  of  some 
gravity  in  the  future.  That  in  this  instance  it  was 
only  partially  successful  shows  that  dissatisfaction 
among  the  working  class  does  not  exist  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent,  and  that  only  the  social  malcontents 
joined  the  artificial  movement  of  protest  which  rap- 
idly spread  to  the  dimensions  of  an  unorganized  riot. 
At  least  such  would  seem  to  have  been  the  case  from 
the  fragmentary  news  which  has  come  through  to 
us.  and  it  goes  a  long  way  to  prove  that  the  huge  bulk 
of  the  country's  workers,  in  field  and  factory,  is  en- 
tirely unifluenced  by  the  personal  ambitions  of  the 
fewr  men  clamoring  for  self-government,  evacuation 
by  the  British,  and  a  return  to  the  profligate,  cor- 
rupt, slave  days  of  Ismail  Pacha. 

«It  would  seem  unfortunate  that  the  strike  of  the 
students  of  Al  Azahr  University  in  Cairo  was  allowed 
to  spread  into  an  open  riot  with  senseless  attacks 
on  European  property.  On  the  other  hand,  if  stu- 
dent dissatisfaction  was  to  find  vent  in  street  demon- 
strations of  a  disorderly  nature,  accompanied  by  the 
hooligan  behavior  of  the  floating  street  population  of 
casual  workers  (of  which  class  Cairo  has  more  than 
its  fair  share),  it  is  just  as  well  that  it  should  have 
happened  when  it  did,  that  is,  while  martial  law  was 
still  in  vigor  and  British  forces  present  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  come  promptly  to  the  aid  and  rescue  of 
the  native  police,  who  appear  to  have  acted  energeti- 
cally, though  the  proposition  they  were  up  against 
proved  quite  beyond  their  strength. 

«The  trouble  began  in  Cairo  on  March  9,  in  the 
notorious  law  schools,  and  a  demonstration  of  stu- 
dents marched  to  the  station  to  intercept  the  depart- 
ure of  the  four  Pachas.    .    .  .» 

Under  the  title  ((Nationalism  in  Egypt,  a  Self-in- 
terested Clique,»  the  Cairo  Correspondent  to  the 
Near  East,  March  20,  writes:  «It  was  perhaps  to  be 
expected  that  the  new  political  ideas  brought  into  be- 
ing by  the  war  should  be  reflected  in  Egypt.  It  was 
also  to  be  expected,  in  view  of  the  declaration  made 
by  the  Anglo-French  Governments  to  the  people  of 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  that  certain  hopes  might  be 
aroused  in  the  Egyptians.  But  no  reasonable  per- 
son ever  dreamed  that  the  princiules  enunciated  by 
President  Wilson,  and  since  admitted  by  most  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  in  regard  to  small  nations  would  be 
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regarded  in  the  sense  in  which  a  certain  politica 
element  in  Egypt  has  taken  them. 

«A  clique— I  decline  to  call  it  a  party,  although 
ils  members  give  themselves  that  name— has  seized 
upon  the  statements  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  a  pretext  for  agitation  for  the  application 
to  Egypt  of  the  principles  of  self-determination 
which' are  to  be  applied  to  peoples  rescued  by  the 
war  from  the  domination  of  alien  races.    .    .  . 

«The  composition  of  this  clique  throws  an  inter- 
cstin«  light  on  the  inward  motive  of  its  creation. 
First  and  foremost  comes  Said  Zaghlul  Pasha,  ex- 
Minister  of  Education  and  Justice,  and  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  .  .  From 
the  early  time  when  he  received  severe  punishment 
from  Tewfik  Pasha  for  his  refractory  attitude,  he  has 
displayed  qualities  that  have  caused  him  to  fall  foul 
of  every  high-minded  Egyptian  with  whom  he  has 
at  one  time  or  another  had  to  work.  Next  comes  Is- 
mail Sidkv  Pasha,  ex-Minister  of  Wakfs,  admittedly 
an  able  man.  who  had  to  resign  his  post  owing  to  a 
private  scandal.  .  .  .  With  him  are  Mohammed 
Mahmud  Pasha,  an  ex-Mudir  and  a  young  Egyptian 
educated  and  trained  at  an  English  University,  for 
whom  a  brilliant  future  was  at  one  time  predicted. 
Unfortunately,  however,  he  had  to  be  removed  from 
the  governorship  of  the  Behera  Province  owing  to 
his  having  countenanced  methods  of  crime  repres- 
sion and  detection  which  savored  more  of  Ismailian 
times  than  of  the  present  day. 

« Other  members  of  the  clique  are :  Suf ani  Bey, 
a  rabid  Extremist  Nationalist,  who  has  always  been 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Egyptian  Government  on 
account  of  his  reactionary  ideas;  .  .  .  Sharawi 
Pasha,  an  Egyptian  landowner  of  great  wealth,  who 
has  always  inclined  to  Nationalist  politics,  and  has 
probably  been  included  in  the  clique  owing  to  his  be- 
ing in  a  position  to  provide  the  much-needed  sinews 
of  war;  Hamed  El  Bassel  Pasha,  a  Bedawi  of  the 
Fayoum,  and  said  to  be  a  relative  of  Enver  Pasha; 
Abdel  Aziz  Fahmy  Bey,  leader  of  the  Native  Bar,  and 
a  much-respected  lawyer,  whose  impetuosity  has 
undoubtedly  led  him  into  the  fold,  from  which  he 
would  find  it  difficult  to  extricate  himself  with  dig- 
nity; and  one  or  two  younger  members  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  who  have  political  ambitions,  and 
have  been  attracted  by  the  specious  arguments  of  the 
older  leaders  of  the  movement. 

«There  are  also  two  Coptic  members,  whom  the 
clique  recruited  late  in  the  day,  when  they  realized 
that  without  some  Coptic  element  they  could  not  ap- 
pear before  the  world  as  representing  the  Egvptian 
nation.  These  two  Copts  are  mere  figure-heads, 
even  so  far  as  concerns  their  own  community,  who 
disapprove  of  their  adhesion  to  a  movement  the  suc- 
cess of  which  could  not  in  the  long  run  benefit  the 
non-Moslem  clement  in  Egypt.    .    .  . 

«It  may  be  asked  what  are  the  demands  which 
these  gentry  are  putting  forward  with  so  much  in- 
sistence, and  which  are  looked  upon  with  such  dis- 
approval, even  ridicule,  by  the  rest  of  their  social 
class.  They  are  nothing  less  than  the  complete  po- 
litical independence  of  Egypt  without  any  control 
from  any  foreign  Power.  . 

«The  unreasonable  nature  of  their  demands  is 
not  lost  on  the  rest  of  the  intellectual  clement  of 
Egypt,  from  whom  they  receive  no  support  whatever, 
and  who  condemn  their  action  as  likely  to  preju- 
dice the  country  at  the  very  time  when  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  some  greater  share  in  ils  government 
is  contemplated  for  the  Egyptians  by  the  Protecting 


Power  as  the  outcome  of  the  judicial  and  adminis- 
trative reforms  at  present  under  consideration. 

((Moreover,  the  majority  of  the  Egyptian  popu- 
lation for  whom  the  clique  makes  out  it  is  speaking, 
and  for  whose  benefit  it  declares  the  proposed  change 
will  be,  have  by  no  means  subscribed  to  their  pro- 
gram. Generally  speaking,  the  masses  do  not  inter- 
est themselves  in  politics,  and  as  long  as  their  vil- 
lage affairs  go  well  and  they  are  prosperous  they 
are  content  to  let  things  political  alone — and  in  this 
who  can  say  that  they  are  not  well  advised?    .    .  .» 

The  Irish  Nationalist  paper,  the  Freeman's 
Journal,  adopts,  as  could  be  expected,  a  very  differ- 
ent viewpoint.  In  an  editorial,  entitled  «Firm  Rule 
in  Egypt,»  (March  19),  we  read  the  following  com- 
ment: ((Events  in  Egypt  during  the  last  few  days 
are  eloquent  of  the  devotion  of  the  rulers  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  ideal  of  a  world  made  free  for  democ- 
racy. Nationalist  leaders,  including  the  members 
of  a  former  Government,  have  been  deported  by  the 
military  authorities  to  Malta,  the  Ministry  of  Rushdi 
Pasha  has  resigned,  and  demonstrations  in  the  streets 
have  been  suppressed  by  the  troops  with  rifle-fire. 
In  Cairo  and  Tarvah  alone  the  casualties  amount  to 
nearly  100  killed  and  wounded.  If  one  relied  on  the 
messages  of  Reuter  and  the  Press  Association  the 
outbreak  would  seem  to  be  a  pure  upheaval  of  mob 
violence.  Their  telegrams  are  studded  with  phrases 
such  as  dow-class  ruffians,)  (street  arabs  and  gut- 
tersnipes,) and  the  correspondents  insist  almost 
tearfully  that  the  movement  was  initiated  by  the 
<riff-raff  of  Cairo,)  and  has  (no  real  support 
amongst  the  Fellaheen.)  Reuter  describes  the  af- 
fair as  (an  absurd  demonstration  of  the  futility  of 
Nationalist  effort,)  and  declares  (it  would  have  been 
a  pathetic  spectacle  had  it  not  been  so  ridiculous — 
so  great  a  town  in  turmoil  over  the  doings  of  a  lot 
of  boys.)  If  this  account  is  true,  what  possible  jus- 
tification can  there  be  for  suppressing  boys,  even  if 
they  are  Cairo  street  arabs,  with  rifle  volleys? 

uWhen  one  gets  to  plain  facts  the  situation  wears 
a  very  different  aspect  from  that  presented  in  the 
telegrams  of  the  press  agencies  under  British  con- 
trol. If  the  Egyptian  Nationalists  have  been  moved 
to  action  which  has  been  suppressed  by  force,  that 
action  was  a  protest  against  a  policy  which  seems 
to  be  directly  aimed  at  compelling  the  tamest  Egyp- 
tian moderates  to  make  common  cause  with  the  ex- 
trcmists. 

«Egypt  is  likely  to  prove  a  test-case  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  mandatory  system  outlined  in  the  League 
of  Nations  proposals,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Brit- 
ish politicians  are  so  desperately  anxious  to  prevent 
the  Egyptian  auestion  from  being  raised  in  Paris. 
Until  the  deposition  of  the  Khedive,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Avar,  Egypt  was  technically  a  Turkish  posses- 
sion. England  then  proclaimed  a  Protectorate  on 
her  own  account  without  consulting  either  the  na- 
tives or  her  Allies.  But  if  all  the  possessions  ot  the 
Turks  are  to  have  their  future  decided  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  Egvpt  can  no  more  be.  logically  or  le- 
gally excluded  than  Palestine  or  Mesopotamia  Yet, 
while  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz  sits  and  votes  at  Paris, 
constitutional  Ministers,  representative  of  the  Egyp- 
tian people,  are  forbidden  even  to  ask  England  to 
discuss  the  question  of  the  future  of  Egypt. 

«If  this  is  a  sample  of  the  fashion  in  which  the 
mandatory  power  is  to  be  exercised  by  members  ot 
the  League  of  Nations,  races  which  are,  in  the  now 
accepted  phrase,  to  be  <under  tutelage,,  may  be  par- 
doned for  asking  in  what  respect  this  rule  diners 
from  that  of  the  mailed  fist.  The  British  ^frn- 
ment  have  blundered  badly  in  Egypt,  and  the  blun- 
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der  will  not  be  easily  repaired.  Had  the  authorities 
in  Cairo  known  their  business,  as  Dublin  Castle  does, 
last  week's  coup  de  main  would  have  been  ushered 
in  by  a  discovery  of  a  German  plot.  Or  is  it  that  a 
German  plot  has  been  tried  once  too  often,  and  its 
inventors  were  not  able  at  short  notice  to  find  an 
effective  substitute.)) 

The  Labor  Leader,  March  20,  devotes  a  small 
article  to  the  Egyptian  trouble;  it  ends  as  follows: 
«.  .  .  In  a  Monday's  telegram  printed  in  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  we  read:  <The  troops  pursued  the 
demonstrators  all  over  the  town,  which  is  patrolled 
by  armoured  cars  and  detachments  of  infantry  and 
cavalry.  The  state  of  the  city  (Cairo)  is  practically 
normal  except  that  the  trams  have  stopped  running.) 
The  italics  are  ours. 

«Does  the  writer  of  the  telegram  really  mean  to 
suggest  that  the  patrolling  of  armoured  cars  is  (nor- 
mal) under  British  Imperialist  rule?  Lord  Curzon 
we  note,  declares  that  the  situation  is  <well  in 
hand.)  » 

ALLIED  PRESS— BELGIAN 

Two  Mass-Meetings  on  Belgian  Politics 
On  March  9,  the  Committee  of  National  Politics 
organized  a  mass-meeting  at  the  Flemish  hall  in 
Brussels,  where  questions  relating  to  the  revision  of 
the  Treaty  of  1839  were  discussed.  Louis  Pierrard, 
presiding,  announced  that  expression  of  opinion 
would  be  free  to  all,  but  denied  the  opponents  the 
right  to  rise  against  the  assembly.  According  to  the 
Peuple  (Social  Democratic),  March  10,  the  meeting 
was  an  extremely  rowdy  one.  The  Socialist  elements 
made  themselves  conspicuous  by  their  continuous 
interruptions  and  shouts  of  «down  with  the  annexa- 
tionists)) while  «activists))  intonated  the  Wilhelmus- 
song  (Dutch  song)  which  provoked  hisses  and  invec- 
tives against  the  Flemings  present.  Shouts  of  «down 
with  wrar»  came  from  some  thirty  individuals  <dn 
whom  one  immediately  recognized  advocates  of  the 
Bolshevist  doctrines »,  who  demanded  that  their 
1  adcr  Jaequemotte  be  heard.  The  only  remarks 
tli  2n  made  by  Jaequemotte  were  that  he  wanted  all 
cpeakers  to  be  heard  with  calm  and  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that  a  crushing  majority  would  reject  the 
Committee's  resolutions. 

Resuming,  Pierrard  declared  that  the  examina- 
tion of  the  territorial  questions  should  be  guided  by 
the  feeling  of  the  populations  whose  existence  was  J 
at  stake.  «I  speak  in  my  own  name,  without  involv-  j 
,;ng  the  Socialist  party.  I  respect  the  principle  of  the 
right  of  peoples  to  dispose  of  themselves.  (Shouts 
for  Wilson.)  Inhabitants  of  Maastricht,  represent- 
ing all  opinions,  have  told  me  that  the  officials  and 
the  clergy  exercise  a  shameless  influence  in  Limburg. 
From  the  pulpit  even,  the  people  are  told  that  Bel- 
gium is  a  country  of  Bolshevism  and  immorality. 
Children  in  large  groups  are  made  to  sign  petitions. 
If  the  territorial  questions  cannot  be  solved  through 
rectification  of  the  frontiers,  then  a  referendum,  but 
a  loyal  one,  should  be  inaugurated  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  League  of  Nations.  To  the  Netherland- 
ers  in  this  audience  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  opposed 
to  annexations  by  force.  .  .  .»  Next  P.  Notcomb 
explained  that  Belgium  demanded  the  revision  of 
the  Treaty  of  1839  because  the  action  of  Germany 
had  made  it  void. 

M.  Destree,  the  Charleroi  Deputy,  was  next  given  a 
noisy  reception,  the  acclamations  being  drowned  by 
hissing  and  by  the  singing  of  the  « Bolshevist))  group. 
On  calling  the  assembly  to  order,  the  President 
shouted:  «Down  with  the  Bolshevists ;»  to  which 
came  the  retort:  ((Slacker.))    Finally,  able  to  make 


himself  heard,  Destree  reproached  his  opponents  for 
seeing  red,  and  then  declared  that  he  had  come  to 
continue  the  work  of  moderation  and  pacification 
begun  in  the  country. 

He  is  reported  as  saying:  ((But  I  do  not  wish  that 
the  agitation  on  foot  regarding  the  Belgian  claims 
should  degenerate  into  hostility  toward  Holland.  I 
do  not  want  bellicose  excitations;  war  and  conquests 
are  not  everything  in  this  world.  I  am  a  Socialist, 
but  not  an  anarchist.  The  duty  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  examine  problems  which  might  be  of  capital 
importance.  If  we  do  not  obtain  justice,  it  will  be 
the  working  classes  who  will  suffer  the  consequences. 
During  the  war  I  defended  their  interests  in  Italy 
and  Russia.))  To  an  isolated  cheer  for  Russia,  Des- 
tree replied  that  this  cry  was  out  of  place  and  that 
if  Belgium  had  been  forced  to  endure  four  years  of 
slavery,  it  was  because  socialistic  Russia  failed  to 
keep  its  word.  He  then  continued:  « Grave  questions 
confront  the  future  of  Belgium.  It  is  nonsense  to 
speak  of  imperialism  in  our  case,  when  the  Jugo- 
slavs and  the  Poles  are  to  be  granted  a  free  outlet  to 
the  sea.» 

To  this,  Jaequemotte  replied:  «It  is  evident  that 
annexations  are  wanted.  It  is  intended  to  take  from 
I  Holland  territories  which  do  not  belong  to  us.  The 
!  working  classes  want  no  annexation  and  no  action 
which  might  lead  to  a  conflict  or  which  would  cause 
estrangement.  It  is  enough  that  there  have  been 
seven  million  dead.  What  we  want  is  suppression 
of  frontiers.))  Inviting  those  sharing  his  views  to 
raise  their  hands,  only  about  thirty  did  so,  where- 
upon the  speaker  was  hissed  by  the  rest  of  the  as- 
sembly. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  read  and 
passed  by  a  large  majority: 

«The  Belgian  citizens  .  .  .  convoked  by  the 
Committee  of  National  Politics,  express  the  unani- 
mous wish  of  the  country  that  the  treaty  imposed  on 
Belgium  in  1839  be  revised; 

((They  congratulate  the  Government  and  the 
King  for  having  repudiated  obligatory  neutrality; 

«They  welcome  the  inhabitants  of  Malmedy  and 
of  those  regions  which  are  to  be  reunited  to  the 
mother  country; 

«They  declare  that  the  Peace  Conference  must 
assure  to  Belgium,  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  in 
war,  full  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  Scheldt,  the 
Middle  Meuse  and  the  waterways  between  Antwerp 
and  the  Rhine ; 

«They  express  the  desire  to  form  a  free  union 
between  Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, unjustly  torn  from  the  mother  country  in  1839; 

«They  pledge  themselves  to  shrink  from  nothing 
for  the  realization  of  the  national  wish,  for  the  life 
and  greatness  of  the  mother  country.)) 

This  meeting  was  followed  a  week  later  by  a 
mass-meeting  in  the  same  hall  organized  by  the 
Brussels  Federation  of  the  Belgian  Labor  Party,  the 
order  of  the  day  dealing  also  with  questions  of  an- 
nexation. According  to  le  Soir  (Opportunist),  March 
15,  many  manifestations  of  opposing  view's  took 
place,  though  the  meeting  was  less  violent  than  that 
of  the  Committee  of  National  Politics.  «The  major- 
ity of  the  audience  was  composed  of  Socialists,  who 
unmistakeably  disapproved  the  violent  attitude  of 
the  same  small  group,  present  also  at  the  other  meet- 
ing, who  seem  to  be  bent  on  suppressing  liberty  of 
speech.  In  this  group  were  a  number  of  foreigners, 
especially  Slavs,  Poles  and  Russians.  As  our  Allies, 
they  naturally  enjoy  the  full  hospitality  of  our  coun- 
try, but  the  most  elementary  tact  should  tell  them  to 
refrain  from  mixing  in  affairs  which  concern  none 
hut  Belgians.    .    .  .» 
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Fran^  Fisher,  Alderman  of  Schaerbeek,  presid- 
ing, declared  that  the  question  was  whether  the  in- 
habitants adjacent  to  the  frontier  were  still  Bel- 
gians and  whether  they  wanted  to  remain  so  The 
speaker  remarked  that  he  could  answer  m  the  at- 
firmative  as  regards  the  Malmedians,  and  that  he 
favored  the  personal  union  of  an  economic  agree- 
ment between  Luxemburg  and  Belgium;  but  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  a  separatist  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dutch  Flanders  or  Lim- 
burg  He  presented  the  necessity  of  an  early  solu- 
tion" to  these  questions.  In  other  matters,  Fisher 
shared  the  views  of  most  members  of  the  Committee 
of  National  Politics  and  of  the  immense  majority  of 
the  Belgians. 

Louis  Pierrard  (of  the  National  Politics  Party), 
again  speaking,  declared  himself  in  complete  accord 
with  Fisher,  and  remarked  that  if  the  term  ((annexa- 
tionist)) was  interpreted  as  meaning  that  a  popula- 
tion was  to  be  attached  to  a  country  against  its  own 
will,  he  then  was  anti-annexationist.  He  further 
pointed  out  that  the  Belgian  Government  should  be 
questioned  and  that,  no  matter  what  were  the  opin- 
ions held  on  these  problems,  there  was  a  gen- 
eral dislike  for  the  secret  diplomacy  of  the  embas- 
sics. 

He  is  quoted  as  saying:  «Such  is  the  diplomacy 
practiced  by  the  Belgian  Government  in  which  three 
Socialists  participate— a  government,  too,  which  has 
sent  a  Socialist  as  plenipotentiary  to  Paris.  Who 
then  interprets  the  idea  of  this  Government?  M. 
Hymans  says  nothing;  M.  Frank,  in  the  Belgian  and 
Dutch  press,  turns  aside,  a  priori,  any  territorial  ar- 
rangement with  Holland;  and  M.  Delacroix,  in  Par- 
liament, draws  attention  to  the  touching  protests 
made  in  1839  by  the  Limburg  and  Luxemburg  depu- 
ties. ...  I  am  so  little  of  an  annexationist  that 
even  if  in  the  course  of  negotiations  Holland  were 
to  agree  to  cede  Limburg,  I  would  still  consider  it 
necessary  that  the  inhabitants  be  consulted,  without 
official  pressure,  under  the  control  of  the  League  of 
Nations.))  After  condemning  all  measures  of  vio- 
lence, Pierrard  concluded  by  remarking  that  for  fif- 
teen years  lie  had  devoted  himself  untiringly  to  So- 
cialist propaganda  and  popular  education. 

Camille  Iluysmans,  Labor  Party  leader,  greatly 
acclaimed,  reproached  Pierrard  with  a  policy  which 
was  not  that  of  the  Party;  he  then  made  a  compari- 
son between  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  National 
Politics  and  that  of  the  Royalist  centers  of  the  Action 
Francaise,  to  which  Pierrard  protested.  Huysmans 
then  declared:  «The  annexationist  campaign  started 
in  1915;  it  is  nothing  but  a  vast  movement  in  favor 
of  absolute  monarchy.  .  .  .  The  Paris  Conference 
does  not  refer  to  Belgian  territorial  questions.   .    .  . 
The  Allies  of  to-day  may  not  be  Allies  to-morrow. 
Therefore,  w  hy  think  of  strategic  combinations'?  .  .  . 
Attempts  are  made  to  incite  us  against  Holland. 
(Protests.)   Our  military  propagandists,  unknown  to 
the  Ministry  of  War,  are  indirectly  inviting  our  pa- 
pers to  incite  the  Belgian  people  against  Holland.)) 
In  support  of  this  statement,  the  speaker  re- 
ferred to  instructions  sent  bv  the  military  governor 
of  Antwerp  to  the  Socialist  paper  Volksgazet,  which 
read:  "Holland  having  granted  passage  to  German 
troops  across  Limburg.  no  opposition  will  be  made 
to  Hie  publication  either  of  articles  of  protest  from 
the  Belgian  press,  or  of  articles  referring  to  the  kind 
of  measures  (o  be  taken  by  the  Allies  as  a  eonse- 
qiu  nee  of  this  breech  of  neutrality.))    Huysmans  re- 
marked thai  he  considered  this  as  an  incitement  to 
an  anti-Dutch  campaign:    «I  want  to  live  in  peace 


with  Holland,  and  while  the  masses  in  Bussia,  Ger- 
many, and  England  are  animated  by  a  spirit  of  lib- 
eration, the  people  should  know  that  the  moment 
has  come  for  the  working  class  to  dare  and  to  act, 
with  prudence  but  with  determination.))  A  resolu- 
tion, similar  to  that  voted  by  the  Committee  for  Na- 
tional Politics  was  then  passed. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— DANISH    AND  NORWEGIAN 

The  Slowness  of  the  Peace  Conference 
On  several  occasions  the  lack  of  results  attained 

by  the  Peace  Conference  finds  expression  in  the 
Scandinavian  press.  Of  course,  since  none  of  these 
countries  are  keenly  affected  by  its  decisions,  criti- 
cism is  not  very  extended;  but  occasionally  on  re- 
viewing the  work  accomplished  by  the  Conference, 
the  press  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  regret  that 
the  questions  before  it,  especially  in  regard  to  Russia 
and  Germany,  cannot  be  settled  before  conditions 
become  worse  throughout  the  world. 

The  Verdens  Gang  (Norwegian),  as  early  as  Feb- 
ruary  26,  was  not  quite  satisfied  over  the  results  at- 
tained by  the  Peace  Conference.  «It  is  with  great 
satisfaction  that  we  receive  such  good  news  from  the 
Peace  Conference.  We  have  heard  that  the  spirit  is 
of  the  best,  and  that  even  President  Wilson  was  sur- 
prised over  the  moderation  of  the  demands  made 
there.  But  still  the  world  stands  in  confusion  and 
waits  for  positive  results. 

«As  far  as  one  can  say  now,  there  must  be  a 
change  when  the  President  comes  back;  and  as  soon 
as  the  Peace  Conference  begins  its  work  in  earnest 
again,  the  German  situation  should  be  cleared  up. 
The  question  of  reparations,  too,  should  be  consid- 
ered in  earnest.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  Germany 
is  not  able  to  pay  the  amounts  demanded  of  her,  so 
that  a  demand  that  Germany  shall  pay  to  the  limits 
of  her  resources  would  seem  to  be  very  bad  policy. 
The  attitude  of  the  Allies  seems  to  be  changing  some- 
what in  that  respect;  one  may  thus  hope  that  the 
misery  will  soon  be  over.  Perhaps  Wilson's  return 
from  America  will  be  as  momentous  as  his  first  visit. 
Realities  are  much  closer  now.)) 

The  same  paper  on  March  12,  says  that,  if  one 
can  judge  by  all  the  pretty  speeches  which  have  been 
made,  the  confusion  should  have  diminished;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  increased. 

((Of  the  many  beautiful  words  that  the  world 
has  heard  in  the  last  year,  perhaps  none  have  been 
more  beautiful  in  its  wdiole  history  than  those  of  the 
last  two  months.  One  would  have  faith  in  this,  save 
for  the  fact  that  the  misery  and  confusion  have  be- 

j  come  greater  instead  of  smaller.  The  last  few  days 
have  finally  convinced  the  leaders  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference that  the  world  must  have  peace  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  long,  high-pitched  peace  overture, 
with  President  Wilson  as  soloist,  is  at  an  end.  The 
work  will  now  begin  in  earnest,  and  now  we  must 
hope  that  this  overture  has  not  been  in  vain.   It  is 

i  characteristic  of  the  situation  that  these  four  long 

j  months  have  elapsed  before  the  realities  of  the  situ- 
ation have  been  understood.)) 

The  Berlingske  Tidendc  (Danish),  March  19,  be- 

i  lieves  that  the  Conference  is  very  slow  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  action  is  wanted  by  all  concerned. 
V  also  lays  considerable  stress  on  the  internal  bicker- 
ings of  the  Conference  itself .  Over  four  months  have 
elapsed  since  the  armistice,  and  yesterday  marked 
the  lapse  of  two  months  since  the  Peace  Conference 
was  finally  opened  with  great  pomp.  But  the  world 
waits  constantly,  and  with  ever  increasing  im- 
patience, for  the  Peace,  even  for  the  so-often  pro- 
mised, preliminary  peace. 


March  30,  1919. 
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((Practically  the  whole  first  month  went  to  solve 
that  great  problem  which  Wilson  wanted  to  be 
solved  before  he  could  return  to  the  United  States. 
That  was  the  League  of  Nations.  To  be  sure,  abor- 
tive efforts  were  made  to  solve  some  of  the  great 
practical  questions-  -such  as  the  Russian  question, 
the  colonial  question,  the  disarming  of  Germany— 
but  up  to  the  date  of  his  going  back  to  the  United 
States,  only  the  question  of  the  League  of  Nations 
had  been  solved  (in  principle.)  ...  In  Paris  it 
had  been  expected  that  the  Conference  would  make 
the  final  touches  as  soon  as  the  President  got  back, 
but  in  this  they  were  mistaken.)) 

The  article  then  goes  on  to  quote  utterances  of 
Pichon  and  Tardieu,  as  well  as  other  official  an- 
nouncements, and  makes  the  suggestion,  in  regard 
to  President  Wilson's  begging  Lloyd  George  to  re- 
main in  Paris:  '(Underneath  that  may  have  lain  a 
Wilson  strike,  which  Lloyd  George  had  to  answer  by 
threatening  to  go  back  to  England.  This  episode  will 
naturally  awaken  the  suspicion  that  differences  of 
opinion  are  constantly  occurring  between  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  Conference.  It  will  also  tend  to 
weaken  the  belief  that  the  Peace  Conference  will 
soon  finish  its  work.» 

The  Politiken  (Danish),  March  10,  in  commenting 
on  the  progress  of  the  Peace  Conference  states  that 
the  progress  made  is  greater  than  was  expected,  but 
it  reminds  its  readers  that  still  more  haste  is  neces- 
sary if  the  situation  is  to  be  saved.  <(The  Peace  Con- 
ference opened  on  the  18th  of  January,  already  the 
proceedings  seem  to  have  reached  a  stage  where  a 
preliminary  peace  may  be  awaited  shortly.  The 
work  has  been  rapid  and  one  has  believed  that  it 
would  take  a  longer  time  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of 
all  the  complexities.  But  it  is  true  that  the  longer 
the  peace  is  delayed,  the  harder  it  will  be  to  solve  the 
difficulties  and  therefore  haste  must  be  made.  Ev- 
eryone of  the  Allies  is  interested  in  that  the  final  re- 
sult be  attained  without  loss  of  time.  Between  Italy 
and  the  South  Slavs  the  situation  is  so  serious  that 
the  Americans  must  step  in  and  give  very  categorical 
warnings  to  Italy.  The  situation  in  France  is  diffi- 
cult, since  by  the  failure  to  disarm  Germany,  France 
must  retain  a  great  number  of  her  men  under  arms. 
The  same  is  true  of  England.  Wilson  cannot  long  be 
spared  in  America,  where,  just  before  his  return  to 
Europe,  he  was  confronted  by  a  great  opposition  in 
Congress.w 

The  Morgenbladet  (Norwegian),  March  14, 
speaks  of  the  vacillation  at  the  Peace  Conference 
and  incidentally  takes  a  rap  at  the  proposed  scheme 
to  allow  Germany  to  have  two  months  to  reduce  her 
army  to  100,000  men,  saying  that  these  twro  months 
allowed  will  simply  lead  to  more  and  more  confusion 
and  blood-letting. 

«The  nearer  the  Peace  Conference  comes  to  a 
close,  the  clearer  it  becomes  how  changeable  are  the 
feelings  which  govern  it.  Simultaneously  with  the 
announcement  of  Lansing's  sensible  conclusion  that 
the  Central  Powers  must,  in  their  own  interest  and 
that  of  the  whole  world,  secure  food  and  peace, 
comes  the  announcement  of  Lloyd  George  in  regard 
to  conscription  and  the  size  of  the  German  army. 
The  Conference,  however,  allows  a  grace  of  two 
months  in  which  this  is  to  be  accomplished.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  Germany  will  do  one  of  two  things: 
either  Germany  will  accept  the  demand  of  the  Allies, 
fully  convinced  that  the  Allies  cannot  enforce  their 
demand;  or  else  Germany  will  use  the  two  months 
and  refuse  to  give  any  answer.  Then  the  peace  is 
simply  placed  ahead  two  months  and  the  present 


difficulties  will  go  on.  The  old  saying  still  holds 
good:  the  right  hand  gives,  but  the  left  hand  takes 
it  back.» 

neutral  press — swiss 

Karolyi  and  Bolshevism  in  Hungary 
(Journal  de  Geneve,  March  25) :  «At  the  time  of 
the  military  collapse  of  Austria-Hungary,  some  en- 
ergetic leaders  took  it  upon  themselves  to  bring  to- 
gether the  Honved  (Hungarian  Landwehr)  regi- 
ments, and  to  declare  to  them  that  if  they  should  oc- 
cupy Transylvania,  the  Rumanians  would  never  gel 
a  footing  there.  These  fanaticized  troops  returned 
as  far  as  the  Hungarian  frontier  singing  national 
hymns;  but  upon  arriving  there,  they  found  the  Rev- 
olution in  progress  and  were  disarmed  by  order  of 
the  new  War  Minister. 

«Count  Karolyi  had  come  into  power.  Who  was 
the  Count?  Son-in-law  to  Count  Julius  Andrassy, 
brother-in-law  of  Marquis  Pallavicini,  related  him- 
self and  through  his  wife  to  all  the  high  Hungarian 
aristocracy,  enormously  wealthy,  a  great  land  own- 
er, a  cosmopolite  by  temperament  and  habits,  Kar- 
olyi was  never  satisfied  except  in  Paris. 

«The  war  was  a  terrible  crisis  for  him  and  the 
fact  should  be  recognized  that  he  had  the  courage 
to  say  so.  Karolyi,  who  has  an  impediment  in  his 
speech,  is  not  an  orator.  But  he  knew  how  to  use 
the  prestige  of  his  name  for  the  benefit  of  his  demo- 
cratic ideas.  In  the  midst  of  a  society  in  which  the 
nobles  alone  counted,  Karolyi  grouped  about  him  a 
party  to  which  he  gave  a  popular  and  pro-Ally  ori- 
entation. Against  Tisza,  and  later  against  Wekerle, 
he  offered  a  stubborn  opposition,  several  times  he 
refused  a  portfolio,  in  order  to  maintain  his  inde- 
pendence. Sensing  the  impending  defeat  even  in 
the  midst  of  triumph,  he  several  times  gave  the  Em- 
peror solemn  warning.  These  acts  of  honorable 
service  should  be  counted  to  his  credit,  for  he  was 
staking  his  life.  He  owed  his  salvation  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  circles  in  which  he  moved,  he  was  con- 
sidered a  fool  and  a  pushful  man — which  he  cer- 
tainly was — and  no  one  took  him  seriously. 

«In  the  month  of  November,  1917,  he  came  to 
Switzerland  and  said  to  us,  at  that  time,  fifteen  days 
after  Lenin  had  come  into  power:  <  If  peace  is  not 
made  immediately,  all  the  nations  of  Europe  are 
doomed  to  Bolshevism. )  Did  he  foresee  that  he 
would  be  its  instrument?  We  do  not  think  so.  For 
Karolyi,  dominated  as  he  was  by  vanity  and  naivete, 
believed  that  he  would  succeed  all  alone  in  saving 
Hungary. 

«As  soon  as  he  came  into  power,  he  had  but  one 
idea,  to  disavow  the  war.  He  rushed  to  General 
Fi-anchet  d'Esperey  and  said  to  him:  (General, 
since  November  1,  Hungary  has  been  neutral !  >  (No, 
indeed,)  replied  the  General,  <she  has  been  con- 
quered!) And  when  Count  Karolyi  desired  to  pre- 
sent to  him  the  members  of  the  Soldiers'  Council  of 
Budapest,  Franchet  d'Esperey,  who  is  a  military 
leader  and  an  aristocrat,  is  reported  to  have  said  to 
him:    (Have  you  really  sunk  so  low?) 

«This  conversation  illustrates  all  that  has  passed 
since  then.  Count  Karolyi  was  exasperated  by  it. 
He  had  believed  that  he  would  be  able  to  save  Hun- 
gary with  the  assistance  of  the  Allies;  he  saw  him- 
self repulsed  and  he  realized  that  Hungary  was  lost. 
By  one  delimitation  after  the  other,  he  saw  the  na- 
tional territory  restricted  to  the  profit  of  the  Ru- 
manians and  the  Czechs,  he  saw  that  he  was  no  lon- 
ger controlling  a  viable  Hungary.  Within,  he  was 
accused  of  being  a  traitor,  of  having  disarmed  the 
soldiers,  of  having  surrendered  Transylvania  to  the 
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Rumanians.  Without,  he  was  treated  as  a  puppet, 
and  territories  were  torn  away  from  the  crown  of 
St.  Stephen  which  had  been  united  to  it  for  a  thou- 
sand years  and  which  all  the  Magyars  consider  as 
flesh  of  their  flesh. 

«One  may  lay  blame  upon  this  man  who  assign- 
ed to  himself  a  role  which  was  too  great  for  him,  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  task  was  superhuman. 
He  could  not  hold  the  elections  in  a  country  three- 
fourths  of  which  was  occupied  by  its  enemies,  the 
Czechs  and  Rumanians.  He  had  no  means,  there- 
fore, of  having  the  people  legalize  the  mandate 
which  he  held  from  the  Revolution.  To  maintain 
his  position,  he  was  obliged  to  ally  himself  with 
the  most  advanced  elements  of  the  population.  Un- 
der the  name  of  Karolyi  it  was  Pogany,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Workmen's  Council  of  Budapest,  who 
governed.  Pogany  conducted  searches  in  the  homes 
of  Karolyi's  closest  relatives,  without  the  latter  be- 
ing informed  or  being  able  to  protest. 
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«Every  one  blames  Karolyi  for  opening  the  way 
for  the  Bolshevists.  It  is  even  asserted  that  he  re- 
cently  declared:  <I  shall  not  rest  until  Bolshevism 
is  in  Paris!*  It  may  really  be  that  Karolyi,  filled 
with  rancor  and  anger  towards  the  Allies,  by  whom 
he  considered  himself  betrayed,  conceived  this 
thought;  it  may  even  be  that  he  favored  Bolshevism 
in  Transylvania  and  in  Slovakia;  that  was,  after  all, 

j  a  question  of  Hungarian  policy.  But  within  his  own 
country  Karolyi  played  rather  the  part  of  a  check 
upon  the  Councils.  He  took  the  lead,  but  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  pushed  from  behind.  He  was  in  many 
ways  the  Kerensky  of  Hungary.  The  vast  agrarian 
reform  which  he  planned  would  in  his  opinion  mod- 
erate the  peasants  by  making  them  land-owners. 
But  this  reform  encountered  insuperable  technical 
difficulties.  Gradually  abandoned  by  the  Allies, 
upon  whom  he  counted,  abandoned  furthermore  by 
the  mass  of  the  people,  Karolyi  understood  the  im- 
possibility of  his  role.  He  has  just  transferred  to 
the  Councils  a  power  which  he  no  longer  possessed 

I  nor  exercised.)) 
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Bolshevism  in  Russia 

German  papers  perhaps  are  better  informed 
about  events  in  Russia  than  those  of  any  other  west- 
ern nation,  though  their  reports  at  the  best  are 
fragmentary  and  incomplete.  The  interest  shown 
is  due  to  the  vital  quality  of  the  question.  If  Bol- 
shevism continues  to  spread,  Germany  will  be  one 
of  its  first  victims.  Moreover,  Sparta  cism,  which  is 
no  small  menace  in  itself,  has  its  roots  in  Bolshevism. 
Backed  by  Bolshevist  hordes  pouring  across  the 
eastern  border,  it  might  prove  a  fatal  menace  to 
civilization  in  Germany.  These  and  other  reasons 
put  the  German  press  on  the  lookout  for  the  smallest 
item  of  news  from  Moscow.  Many  accounts  of  out- 
rages against  the  bourgeoisie  are  published.  Be- 
sides the  internal  situation,  the  papers  are  interested 
in  military  events  on  the  Eastern  Front  and  in  the 
policy  of  the  Fatherland  and  other  European  na- 
tions toward  the  Bolshevist  State. 

THE  INTERNAL  SITUATION 

One  of  the  first  principles  of  Bolshevism  is  world 
propaganda  of  the  Communist  ideal.  Tchitcherine. 
the  Bolshevist  Commissioner  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
sends  out  periodical  radio  despatches  in  this  connec- 
tion. Among  the  most  important  of  these  recently 
published  is  the  account  of  a  so-called  International 
Communist  Congress  held  in  Moscow.  Evidently  it 
was  intended  as  a  counterpart  to  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence in  Paris  and  to  the  recent  Socialist  Interna- 
tionale in  Berne. 

Kreuz  Zeitung,  March  19:  «Public  festivities 
were  proclaimed  in  Moscow  on  March  4  in  honor  of 
the  <  third  Internationale  >  in  the  Kremlin.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Isuestia,  32  delegates  were  present,  from 
many  different  lands.  Germany  was  represented  by 
the  Spartacist  leader  Albert,  France  by  Guilbeaux, 
Switzerland  by  Platten,  German  Austria  by  Grueber, 
Sweden  by  Gronland  and  Holland  by  Rotters.  Lenin 
in  his  opening  speech  said  that  all  the  peoples  of 
Europe  must  engage  in  a  universal  Communist 
Revolution.  He  intimated  that  the  moment  was 
favorable,  and  propitious  for  a  speedy  victory. 

«Guilbeaux  described  his  journey  from  Swit- 
zerland to  Russia  via  Germany,  and  said  that  the 
cruel  treaty  of  peace  which  Lloyd  George,  Clemen- 
ceau  and  Wilson  were  about  to  impose  upon  Ger- 
many would  soon  be  annulled  by  the  Communist 
Revolution.  Rotters  declared  that  revolutionary 
Committees  in  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  were 
ready  to  act  in  close  connection  with  the  Bolshe- 
vists. Albert,  the  German  delegate,  assured  the  As- 
sembly that  he  would  encourage  the  Spartacists  to 
further  efforts  by  his  promises  of  aid  from  the  Soviet 
Government.  Trotsky  was  greeted  with  great  ap- 
plause and  with  cries  of  (Long  live  the  father  of  the 
Red  Guard  b  He  appealed  for  a  universal  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat,  to  be  gained  by  a  pitiless 
policy  of  blood  and  iron.» 

ATROCITIES 

Reports  of  Bolshevist  atrocities  by  supposed  eye- 
witnesses are  avidly  seized  upon  by  the  German 


bourgeois  organs.  Thus  the  Deutsche  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  March  15,  declares  that  100  people  have 
been  slaughtered  in  cold  blood  in  Narva,  Esthonia, 
70  in  the  region  of  Werro,  about  the  same  number 
in  Dorpat,  and  over  500  in  Walk.  «The  victims  had 
to  dig  their  own  graves.  Among  them  were  several 
women.  The  above  figures  do  not  include  a  large 
number  of  people  who  were  shot  and  thrown  under 
the  ice  of  the  Embach  River.  .  .  .  Among  those 
murdered  in  Dorpat  were  the  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
University,  two  Russian  Orthodox  priests,  and 
Bishop  Platon.  .  .  .  They  had  to  undress  com- 
pletely and  pile  their  clothes  upon  a  table  before 
the  execution.  Though  Dorpat  was  not  burnt  to 
the  ground,  plundering  on  a  large  scale  did  take 
place.  Esthonian  troops,  who  recaptured  the  city, 
have  found  long  black-lists  of  people  slated  to  be 
shot.» 

The  Trierische  Volksfreund,  March  22,  goes  on 
in  the  same  strain:  «In  the  Ural  region  Bolshevist 
outrages  have  risen  to  an  unbelievable  point.  All 
who  do  not  show  them  open  sympathy  are  executed 
offhand.  Day  and  night,  under  the  pretext  of  seek- 
ing for  criminals,  houses  are  broken  open,  and  goods 
requisitioned  or  prisoners  made.  Everyone  who 
possesses  more  than  10,000  rubles  is  condemned  to 
dig  trenches  for  the  Red  Army  at  the  front.  Once 
away  from  their  villages,  they  are  starved,  whipped 
and  threatened  in  such  atrocious  ways  that  many 
commit  suicide  to  escape  further  suffering.  Recently 
18  peaceful  citizens  were  seized  as  hostages  in  Ekat- 
erinburg, among  them  priests,  lawyers,  merchants 
and  workingmen,  and  shot  without  trial.  The  wom- 
en who  wept  over  the  bodies  of  their  husbands  were 
insulted,  outraged,  or  whipped  to  death. 

((Requisitions  are  handled  in  an  inhuman  waj 
Whoever  has  the  misfortune  to  be  on  a  black-list  is 
deprived  of  everything,  even  of  clothes  and  shoes. 
Furthermore,  people  who  protest  against  the  theft 
of  their  property  are  treated  as  criminals.  For  this 
reason  90  peasants  were  hanged  in  Askarjava,  their 
houses  burned,  and  their  families  driven  out  to 
starve.    .    .  . 

«.  .  .  The  Bolshevists  make  a  special  target 
of  the  Orthodox  clergy  and  religion.  They  punish 
them  in  every  believable  way.  To  hold  religious 
services  is  impossible,  for  the  cloisters  have  long 
since  been  plundered.  Anyone  carrying  a  cross  is 
greeted  with  scorn  and  disgrace.  The  events  recall 
the  worst  persecutions  of  Christianity  in  ancient 
times.» 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 

Besides  these  haphazard  reports,  there  are  cer- 
tain experts  on  Russian  affairs  who  write  for  some 
of  the  larger  papers.  They  have  usually  lived  in 
Russia  since  the  Revolution.  Hans  Vorst,  in  the 
Berliner  Tageblatt,  March  11,  explains  the  position 
of  the  Bolsheviks  among  the  other  Socialist  parties 
of  the  country.  He  says  that  Socialism  is  organized 
along  the  same  lines  there  as  in  Germany.  On  the 
Right  stand  the  Social  Democrats  or  Mensheviks,  in 
the  Center  the  Revolutionary  Socialists  (similar  to 
the  German  Independents),  and  on  the  Left  the  Bol- 
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sheviks.  Both  of  the  first  two  have  split  within 
themselves  and  have  thus  lost  much  of  their  impor- 
tance since  the  October  Revolution;  therefore,  ru- 
mors of  their  alliance  with  Lenin's  Government 
must  he  greatly  discounted.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
recent  wireless  report  sent  out  by  Tchitcherine  of 
the  union  between  Bolsheviks  and  Mensheviks, 
which,  in  truth,  was  applicable  only  to  a  few  isolated 
Menshevist  politicians. 

Other  Russian  Social  Democrats,  like  Martow 
and  Axelrod,  still  stand  in  bitter  opposition  to  the 
Bolshevists.  The  same  is  true,  says  Hans  Vorst,  of 
(lie  Revolutionary  Socialists.  They  have  declared 
in  Congress  assembled  that  they  will  oppose  any 
foreign  intervention  in  Russian  affairs,  even  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Lenin-Trotsky  Gov- 
ernment,  hut  that  they  will  never  cease  their  own  ef- 
forts to  oust  the  Bolsheviks. 

The  Bayerische  Kurier  (Catholic,  Reactionary), 
March  1<S.  ([noting  from  a  hook  by  the  Russian  Revo- 
lutionary Socialist.  Dimitry  Gavronsky,  delivers  it- 
self of  a  powerful  denunciation  of  the  whole  system 
of  Bolshevist  economy.  Gavronsky  himself  has 
studied  the  situation  long  and  carefully.  The  re- 
view of  his  hook  is  one  of  the  best  anti-Bolshevist 
estimates  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  German 
press.  «.  .  .  While  it  must  be  admitted  that  dis- 
integration, decomposition  and  disorganization  be- 
gan before  the  Bolshevists  came  into  power,  yet 
their  full  development  in  their  worst  aspects  can  be 
seen  only  under  Soviet  rule.  Different  classes  were 
affected  in  different  ways: 

«(1)  A  progressive  decrease  in  the  delivery  of 
provisions  set  in  among  the  peasants,  with  a  simul- 
taneous demand  for  high  and  arbitrary  prices. 

«(2)  The  working  classes  were  responsible  for 
a  frightful  decrease  in  productivity;  since  millions 
of  hands  turned  from  the  tasks  necessary  for  sound 
domestic  economy  to  the  seductions  of  slate  politics. 
Lxtcnsive  strikes  which  put  forward  impossible  de- 
mands led  to  an  exaggerated  feeling  of  particular- 
ism. An  unjust  system  of  wages  developed,  which 
in  turn  sharpened  the  general  economic  distress. 

(i (3)  Complete  moral  decomposition  set  in 
among  the  soldiers,  slower  and  more  painful  at  the 
front  than  in  the  garrison  towns,  but  soon  affecting 
all  in  an  equal  measure. 

«(1)  The  same  process  attacked  in  the  end  the 
parly  organization  of  the  Right.  Although  the  So- 
cial-Revolutionaries gained  a  large  plurality  in  the 
National  Assembly,  they  soon  lost  the  support  of 
their  constituents.  Suffering,  starvation,  and  idle- 
ness swept  away  all  interest  in  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son.   .    .  . 

"During  the  first  phase  of  the  Revolution,  the 
Bolshevists  refrained  from  showing  their  real  coun- 
tenance. They  did  not  break  openly  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Democracy.  Dreamers  and  Utopians  as 
they  were.  Lenin  and  Trotsky  contented  themselves 
with  the  work  of  dissolution.*  From  March  to  Octo- 
ber, under  the  pretext  that  the  aims  of  the 
Revolutionary  Socialists  were  loo  narrow,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  stir  up  the  masses  in  a  systematic  manner. 
Every  strike,  every  arbitrary  political  movement 
was  abetted  and  encouraged,  quite  independent  of 
whether  it  would  conduce  to  the  welfare  or  to  the 
injury  of  the  people.  In  the  service  of  (Revolu- 
tionary Energy,  i  the  Bolshevists  unchained  anarchy. 
Only  after  the  success  of  the  October  coup  did  they 
lay  aside  the  mask  of  Democracv  and  Constitutional 
Minority. 

"After  the  victory  of  October  25  Bolshevism  at- 


tempted to  bring  about  a  detailed  system  of  com- 
munism in  property  and  production,  by  a  series  of 
governmental  decrees.  Gavronsky's  picture  shows 
its  failure.  The  agrarian  policy  ended  in  ruin,  in 
utter  chaos.  It  led  to  an  artificial  growth  of  hired 
and  slave  labor,  to  the  creation  of  latif undid,  and  to 
the  rise  of  a  new  Bolshevistic  system  of  private  prop- 
erty, based  upon  exploitation,  usury,  and  predatory 
prices.  Above  all  it  led  to  the  collapse  of  the  na- 
tional system  of  provisioning,  to  wide-spread  starva- 
tion, to  frightful  mortality,  and  to  a  crazy  develop- 
ment of  smuggling.  Only  by  illicit  trade  could  the 
partisans  of  Bolshevism  keep  body  and  soul  togeth- 
er. Through  committees  scattered  all  over  the 
world  the  Bolsheviks  now  announce  that  the  food 
situation  in  Russia  is  not  so  bad  as  it  is  pictured  by 
(counter-revolutionaries)  and  (slandering  bour- 
geoisie.* This  is  false.  In  truth  when  hunger,  requi- 
sition, confiscation,  and  despair  drove  the  peasants 
to  revolt,  talk  arose  of  a  counter-revolution,  to  be 
put  down  with  an  iron  hand.  Interpreted  in  the 
Rolshevist  way,  this  meant  mass-murder. 

"Conditions  in  Russian  industry  are  similar  to 
those  in  agriculture:  general  idleness,  lack  of  the 
chief  factors  of  production,  enormous  decrease  in 
the  intensity  of  labor,  rapid  disorganization,  and  in 
the  end  a  calamitous  destruction  of  the  whole  fabric 
of  industry.  The  demolition  of  transport  facilities 
makes  very  difficult  the  distribution  of  the  little  that 
really  is  produced.  The  right  of  the  control  of  work- 
ingmen  over  the  individual  factories  has  changed 
into  complete  ownership;  for  instance,  in  the  metal 
industry  alone  wages  have  risen  to  105%  of  the  gross 
profits.  Soviet  industry  is  kept  alive  solely  by  the 
aid  of  state  subsidies. 

((Ruin  and  depopulation  of  the  cities,  and  decay 
of  the  working  classes  are  sure  consequences  of  this 
decomposition.  In  spite  of  an  enormous  bureau- 
cracy, Soviet  organization  has  failed  lamentably. 
Corruption  pervades  all  social  and  economic  life; 
expressed  in  the  forms  of  bribery,  speculation,  abuse 
of  power,  embezzlement,  and  an  utter  lack  of  sys- 
tem in  confiscation.  Only  in  one  point  has  Bolshe- 
vist organization  succeeded,  i.  e.,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  network  of  commissions  to  combat  the 
<  Counter-Revolution.  >  These  directorates  shoot 
.dozens  of  their  own  Bolshevist  partisans,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  so-called  reactionaries,  among 
whom  in  the  first  line  stand  moderate  Socialists, 
striking  workmen  and  mutinous  peasants. 

"The  annihilation  of  industry  naturally  affects 
the  financial  situation.  Only  one  source  of  revenue 
is  left,  the  printing  press,  and  that  turns  out  200,- 
000,000  paper  rubles  per  day. 

(("According  to  Gavronsky,  the  balance  of  Bol- 
shevist endeavors  can  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
Ruin  of  agriculture,  destruction  of  industry,  and 
the  impoverishment  of  the  people  and  the  State.  A 
few  small  parasitic  groups  are  being  enriched  at  the 
expense  of  the  masses. » 

MILITARY 

German  statesmen  profess  to  be  greatly  alarmed 
over  the  possibility  of  a  Bolshevist  invasion.  They 
frequently  use  this  as  an  argument  against  the  crush- 
ing peace  terms  which  they  fear  will  be  imposed 
upon  them  at  Paris.  Almost  all  German  papers 
publish  a  Times  despatch  of  March  15  announcing 
the  formation  of  a  picked  Red  Army  of  150,000  men 
for  the  express  purpose  of  conducting  a  spring  in- 
vasion of  Germany  (Koelnische  Zeitung,  March  19). 
Trotsky  is  to  be  Commander-in-Chief,  and  on  his 
Staff  as  expert  advisors  will  be  seen  a  German  rene- 
gade Major,  named  Busch,  and  a  French  Captain, 
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called  Sadoul.  The  main  objects  of  the  plan  are  to 
release  100,000  Russian  prisoners  still  remaining  in 
Germany,  and  to  support  Spartacist  uprisings  that 
are  expected  to  break  out  at  the  same  time.  Further- 
more, the  Bayerische  Kurier,  March  16,  announces 
that  25,000  former  German  prisoners  are  being 
formed  into  a  «Liebknecht  Brigade»  near  Novgorod. 
Selected  ones  among  them  are  being  trained  as  Red 
Guard  officers  in  schools  in  Petrograd. 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  March  20,  prints  a  long 
alarmist  report  on  the  Bolshevist  danger  from  the 
East,  but  expressly  refuses  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
all  the  statements  made.  The  author  is  a  certain 
Herr  Schiff,  press  expert  on  eastern  affairs. 

«In  Berlin  and  most  other  parts  of  the  Empire 
the  continuous  battle  against  the  Spartacists  has 
caused  the  people  to  lose  sight  of  the  Bolshevist  dan- 
ger from  Russia.  But  the  nearer  one  approaches 
the  Russian  boundary,  the  clearer  he  sees  the  con- 
nection between  the  two.  In  East  Prussia  the  Spar- 
tacist agitation  bears  all  marks  of  a  Russian  Soviet 
movement.  An  advance  by  the  Russian  Red  Guards 
seems  to  be  only  a  question  of  weeks.  East  Prussia 
is  the  natural  line  of  advance  toward  Central  Eu- 
rope. » 

Herr  Schiff  then  devotes  several  paragraphs  to 
a  proof  of  the  connection  that  existed  between  Spar- 
tacists and  Bolshevists  in  the  uprisings  of  March 
4-14.  He  says  that  the  Spartacists  planned  to  seize 
Koenigsberg  and  Grodno  at  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  open  up  a  direct  connection  with  Trotsky's  army 
in  Lithuania.  Only  the  energetic  action  of  Commis- 
sioner Winnig  saved  Germany  from  a  horrible  catas- 
trophe. An  appeal  for  volunteers  to  guard  the 
boundary  line  was  signed  by  no  less  than  16  Inde- 
pendent Socialist  leaders. 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt  next  proceeds  to  expati- 
ate upon  the  danger  which  will  threaten  Germany 
in  the  future.  «This  is  a  matter  of  dire  import,  to- 
ward which  too  much  attention  cannot  be  directed. 
Its  impelling  force  is  the  desire  of  the  Moscow 
regime  to  spread  Communist  Revolution  throughout 
the  world;  an  ideal  which  it  will  pursue  with  all  the 
more  energy  since  it  represents  the  last  available 
road  to  the  salvation  of  Bolshevism.  Moreover,  un- 
fortunately, the  dictators  in  Moscow  possess  means 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  task.  Money  they 
have  manufactured  day  and  night.  Troops  they 
have  recruited  from  the  immense  army  of  unem- 
loyed  or  from  remnants  of  the  old  Imperial  Guard. 
Arms  they  have  gained  from  stores  left  behind  by 
the  Germans  in  Riga  and  the  Ukraine.  Moral  force 
they  win  by  their  beautiful  propagandist  theories  of 
equality,  which  work  well  on  masses  deceived, 
abused,  and  underfed  during  the  war.  Finally,  a 
new  and  unexpected  resource  is  added  by  the  sui- 
cidal policy  of  the  Entente. 

«The  only  thing  that  fails  the  Bolshevists  is 
food,  and  it  is  precisely  that  which  forces  them  to 
take  up  the  march  against  Germany  and  Poland.  At 
present  the  Red  Army  has  reached  Courland  and 
Lithuania,  resting  principally  in  the  large  cities  of 
Riga,  Mitau,  Vilna,  etc.  The  front  itself,  so  far  as 
one  can  speak  of  a  front,  is  very  weakly  held. 
Therefore,  no  special  significance  can  be  attributed 
to  the  recent  German  successes  near  Windau  and 
Schaulen.  They  were  intended  principally  to  dis- 
concert the  Bolshevist  plans.  Likewise  weather  and 
traffic  conditions  are  momentarily  so  unfavorable 
that  they  prevent  the  advance  of  large  masses  of 
troops.    .    .  . 

«But  soon  Courland  and  Lithuania  will  be  swept 
clean  of  food  and  the  rainy  season  of  the  year  will 


be  over.  Then  this  great  mass  of  men  will  start 
westward,  driven  on  by  hunger  and  the  clear-cut 
will  of  Trotsky.  What  will  we  be  able  to  oppose  to 
them?  Our  troops  in  the  East  suffice  at  the  most 
for  a  petty  war  of  raids.  Against  the  Red  Army 
neither  volunteers  nor  frontier  troops  can  prevail, 
in  quality  or  quantity.  Spartacist  agitators  are  ac- 
tive behind  the  lines,  in  the  East  Prussian  cities,  and 
in  the  ranks  of  the  volunteer  corps.  Furthermore, 
it  is  probable  that  with  the  opening  of  the  Bolshe- 
vist offensive,  the  Spartacist  movement  will  flare  up 
stronger  than  ever  in  the  interior  and  will  provide 
occupation  for  any  reserve  troops  that  the  Govern- 

i  ment  may  have  on  hand. 

«We  lost  the  world  war  by  optimism.  There- 
fore, we  must  supervise  more  carefully  the  Spar- 
tacus  Alliance  and  concurrent  events  in  the  East. 
The  fearfulness  of  the  danger  is  shown  by  the  man- 

!  ner  in  which  the  Bolshevists  have  ruined  Russia. 
Witness  also  how  Red  beasts  have  destroyed  every- 
thing anti-Bolshevist  in  Lithuania,  Esthonia  and 
Courland!  Both  counts  are  proved  by  thousands  of 
photographs  and  eye  witnesses.  The  outlook  does 
not  appear  brighter  on  account  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Independents.  They  actually  seek  to  excuse  the  out- 

'  rages  at  Dorpat  and  Wesenburg  as  military  neces- 
sities. No  doubt  they  reckon  with  the  possibilities 
of  Bolshevist  invasion  and  Communist  rule,  and 
wish  to  avoid  the  fate  of  the  Russian  Revolutionary 
Socialists. 

«The  clear  and  level-headed  policy  of  Lenin  is 
supplemented  by  the  insane  and  contradictory 
policy  of  the  Entente.  Through  the  sacrifice  of  Ger- 
many, the  Allies  are  playing  into  the  hands  of  Trot- 
sky. The  Bolshevist  desire  to  fight  on  the  Rhine  is 
more  earnest  than  Clemenceau  may  believe.  French 
soldiers  who  are  pressing  for  demobilization  may 
have  cause  to  regret  their  haste.    .    .  .» 

POLITICAL 

Germany's  official  attitude  toward  Russia  is  of 
course  determined  largely  by  the  attitude  of  the  Al- 
lies. Above  all  things  she  does  not  wish  to  see 
Western  Power  conclude  a  rapproehement  with  the 
Soviet.  The  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  March 
15,  and  other  papers  announce  with  great  alarm 
mat  the  Allies  are  considering  the  despatch  of  an 
official  mission  to  Warsaw,  to  treat  from  there  with 
Lenin.  «They  hope  to  arrange  some  sort  of  a  com- 
promise. Under  certain  conditions  the  great  West- 
ern Powers  might  recognize  the  Soviet  Government 
and  might  accord  it  economic  support.  But  in  re- 
turn Lenin  must  agree  to  cease  his  Communist  pro- 
paganda abroad.»  As  the  Bayerische  Kurier,  March 
15,  remarks,  this  last  clause  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  Bolshevism  can  never  stop  its  political 
propaganda,  for  it  could  not  live  alone,  isolated  in 
Russia.  Moreover,  Tchitcherine  really  announced 
on  March  17  that  the  Soviet  Government  would 
make  no  political  concessions  of  any  sort. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  March  19,  sums  up  in 
a  pessimistic  but  excellent  way  the  various  possibili- 
ties of  future  German  policy  toward  the  Bolshevists. 
Though  the  democratic  organ  does  not  ooenly  de- 
mand the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations,  it 
hints  at  this  repeatedly  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
Germany  from  ruin.  After  the  peace  conditions 
have  been  imposed,  her  external,  internal,  economic 
and  political  situation  will  be  so  desperate  that  she 
will  be  obliged  to  find  support  from  some  foreign 
nation.  Where  is  that  possible  save  in  Russia? 
Moreover,  the  idea  is  not  merely  hypothetical.  The 
Bolshevists  have  offered  to  fight  side  by  side  with 
Germany  against  the  Western  Powers. 
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Lenin  now  seems  to  realize  the  need  of  some 
sort  of  outside  aid  for  Russia.  Tchitcherine  has 
even  offered  economic  concessions,  which  have  been 
considered  by  the  Allies  as  the  basis  for  a  compro- 
mise. It  is  not  possible  that  Wilson  and  Lloyd 
George  will  recognize  the  Soviet  Government. 
Therefore,  it  behooves  Germany  to  take  heed.  She 
cannot  crush  the  Rolshevists  by  force  of  arms.  She 
must  put  an  end  somehow  to  Bolshevist  agitation 
in  the  Fatherland,  which  employs  over  70,000  agents. 
There  is  no  other  Russian  party  save  the  Bolshevists 
with  which  a  German-Socialist  Government  could 
treat.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  thereupon  leaves 
the  obvious  conclusion  open  to  speculation. 

The  most  important  passages  of  this  important 
article  are  quoted  below.  «What  does  the  Govern- 
ment think  of  the  Russian  situation?  ...  If 
Germany  should  be  forced  to  the  frightful  expedient 
of  refusing  to  sign  the  peace  treaty,  wdiat  would  be 
the  full  consequences  of  the  act?  Would  we  not 
have  to  face  deadly  enemies  on  both  sides:  Im- 
perialism in  the  West  and  the  Soviet  Republic  in 
the  East?  What  truth  is  there  in  the  danger  of  a 
Bolshevist  invasion  of  Germany?  Can  no  deputy 
be  found  who  will  force  the  Government  to  give  us 
the  clarity  and  truth  necessary  for  the  public  weal? 

«It  is  not  enough  to  read  daily  Wolff  dispatches 
of  battles  won  on  the  Eastern  Front,  or  to  digest 
press  stories  of  a  Bolshevist  Army  several  hundred 
thousand  strong  advancing  towards  the  border 
of  East  Prussia.  It  is  not  enough  to  quote  a  Times 
report  to  the  effect  that  Trotsky  has  formed  an  army 
of  150,000  men  with  which  he  will  begin  an  advance 
in  April  or  May  over  Courland  and  Poland  to  the 
aid  of  the  German  Spartacists.  Nor  is  it  enough 
finally  to  launch  a  great  campaign  for  volunteer 
soldiers,  when  the  people  scarcely  know  for  what 
they  will  have  to  fight.  .  .  .  What  we  need  is 
a  great  moral  unity  against  oppression  or  menace 
from  any  side.  .  .  .  Although  wide  circles  of 
working  people  disapprove  of  military  coercion  in 
the  East,  it  must  be  clear  to  everyone  that  we  can- 
not in  the  end  avoid  some  definite  arrangement  with 
Russia.  Even  the  state  of  war  now  in  force  has  not 
prevented  an  army  of  70,000  agitators  from  pene- 
trating into  Germany. 

"Whether  we  enter  into  negotiation  with  the 
Soviets  (and  thus  suspend  for  the  moment  all  pro- 
paganda on  both  sides),  or  conclude  a  definite  peace, 
the  situation  cannot  become  worse.  Moreover,  re- 
cent signs  indicate  that  Lenin  feels  a  need  for  sup- 
port from  other  states,  and  is  willing  to  make  con- 
cesions  to  gain  it.  That  is  worth  while  investigating. 
The  Allies  are  doing  it.  Germany  who  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  Bolshevism,  Germany  who  may  expect 
new  internal  disorders  whether  she  accepts  or  re- 
jects the  peace  terms,  what  is  she  doing?  The  sus- 
picion voiced  by  an  (enemy  official,  to  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  in  Vienna  that  Ger- 
many might  conclude  an  Entente  Cordiale  with  Rus- 
sia, may  cost  us  dearly  in  Paris.  Our  Government, 
after  weighing  all  consequences,  should  choose  a 
definite  path  and  folow  it  constantly. 

"At  Spa  on  March  15  General  von  Hammerstein 
demanded  that  the  Allies  either  cease  to  obstruct 
our  battle  against  the  Bolshevists  or  cease  to  demand 
In  a  t  we  keep  up  our  efforts  any  longer.  That  is  only 
fair.  The  Entente  is  playing  a"  double  g-imc.  It  for- 
bids the  provisioning  of  our  troops  along  the  Baltic 
const  and  at  the  srme  time  interpret;  the  first  arm- 
istice treaty  to  mean  that  German  soldiers  must  re- 
nin, n  ln  the  East  as  long  as  the  Allies  deem  necessarv 


Every  German  would  arise  in  arms  if  Russian  bands 
^ere  on  German  soil.  But  we  ask  our  readers:  is 
it  any  of  our  affair  to  fight  Allied  battles  in  for- 
eign lands?  ...  In  the  same  connection  Gen- 
eral Hoffmann  recently  declared  to  a  representative 
of  the  Daily  Express  that  the  only  way  to  combat 
Bolshevism  was  by  a  grand  campaign  of  Allied  and 
German  soldiers  fighting  side  by  side.  .  .  .  But 
what  chance  is  there  of  this?  The  Allies  wish  us 
to  undertake  the  task  alone,  yet  they  will  give  no 
aid,  moral  or  material,  nor  will  they  make  any  con- 
cessions in  return.  And  in  the  meanwhile  they 
themselves  ask  for  negotiations  with  the  Bolshevists. 

«Perhaps,  however,  some  people  may  believe 

|  that  the  Russian  forces  in  opposition  to  the  Soviets 
are  true  friends  of  the  German  Social-Democratic 
regime.    There  is  indeed  a  Russian  party  which  is 

|  ready  to  receive  help  from  Germany  and  to  open  up 
commercial  advantages  in  return,  but  it  is  domi- 

i  nated  by  a  reactionary  bourgeoisie.  How  could  the 
foreign  policy  of  German  Socialism  adapt  itself  to  a 
defence  of  Russian  reaction  ?  With  this  group  only 
German  Reactionaries  could  treat.  Further,  all 
other  Russians  who  favor  intervention,  like  the 
Cadets,  are  anti-German  to  the  marrow  of  their 
bones;  if  we  fought  for  them,  we  would  be  fighting 
for  the  Western  Powers.  Does  the  Government  be- 
lieve that  these  sentiments  have  changed?  We 

I  doubt  it. 

«In  the  final  analysis,  only  the  Bolshevists  re- 
main. They  once  appealed  to  us  for  a  common  bat- 
tle in  the  West,  which  we  had  to  decline  with  thanks, 
for  Bolshevism  had  conducted  itself  ad  absurdum  in 
Russia.  And  an  armed  struggle  on  the  Western 
Frontier  was  then  impossible  for  Germany.  Per- 
haps now,  however,  the  braggadocio  of  certain 
fanatics  has  been  purified  by  the  heat  of  the  Rus- 
sian hell  fire  to  a  point  where  Lenin  will  consent  to 
treat  with  us  on  more  practical  grounds.  Once  more 
we  put  the  question:  what  is  the  Government's  plan 
of  action  in  Eastern  politics?)) 

ALLIED  PRESS— FRENCH 

The  French  Financial  Problem 

The  enormity  of  the  material  loss,  the  destruc- 
tion of  wealth  and  the  producers  of  wealth,  in  the 
four  years  of  war  is  becoming  terribly  evident  now 
that  the  time  has  come  to  re-distribute  the  loss 
among  the  states  involved,  and  also,  within  each 
state,  to  adopt  a  financial  policy  to  cope  with  the 
permanent  increase  of  national  expenditure. 

The  French  press  virtually  without  exception 
takes  the  position  that  the  Enemy  should  make  good 
all  the  war  losses  of  the  Allies.  This  view  is  simply 
the  theory  of  justice  between  individuals  applied  to 
the  relation  between  nations,  that  the  wrong-doer 
should  make  good  to  his  victims  the  damage  he  has 
caused.  What  losses  and  expenses  may  be  con- 
sidered damage  is  unsettled.  As  an  international 
precedent,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  Peace 
Conference,  or  the  international  court  that  passes 
on  the  claims  presented  against  the  Enemy,  adopt 
and  apply  sound  principles.  Should  Germany,  for 
example,  pay  damages  for  any  of  the  Russian  losses 
or  reimburse  any  of  the  Allies  for  demobilization 
bonuses  and  pension  allowances?  Another  doubt- 
ful claim  has  been  presented  with  much  spirit  by 
certain  French  papers,  namely  that  Germany  restore 
to  France  the  indemnity  collected  in  1871  (See  Press 
Review,  December  15,  1918).  The  Conference,  be- 
fore passing  on  the  justice  of  this  claim,  must  decide 
how  far  back  in  history  it  is  politic  to  go  in  order  to 
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right  «wrongs»  by  awarding  financial  compensa- 
tions to  an  injured  party. 

Besides  the  theoretical  question  of  what  the 
Enemy  owes,  there  is  also  the  practical  question: 
when  and  what  can  the  Enemy  pay?  Or  rather, 
how  far  into  the  future  is  it  desirable  to  extend  pay- 
ments and  up  to  what  amount  is  it  advantageous  to 
compel  the  Enemy  to  indemnify  us  in  view  of  the 
danger  of  so  impoverishing  him  that  we  shall  suffer 
indirectly  (through  loss  of  markets  on  the  one  hand 
and  impairment  of  German  capital,  and  so  of  wealth 
production  on  the  other)  more  than  we  gain  directly. 
It  is  evident  without  quoting  figures  that  Germany 
(she  alone  among  the  enemies  is  in  a  position  to  pay) 
cannot  advantageously  be  forced  to  make  good  all 
the  damage  for  which  she  theoretically,  even  at  a 
conservative  estimate,  will  be  judged  liable. 

Papers  of  every  shade  of  political  opinions  are 
almost  unanimous  that  Germany  cannot  pay  all. 
Contrary  opinions  were  frequently  expressed  a 
month  ago,  but  now  they  are  rare.  However  in  the 
Echo  de  Paris  (imperialistic),  March  10,  appear  the 
following  statements:  «In  1913  there  appeared  a 
fine  work  by  Helfferich,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
German  Imperial  Treasury.  A  chapter  of  this  work 
was  devoted  to  the  national  wealth,  public  and 
private,  of  the  Empire.  According  to  Helfferich, 
the  capital  wealth  of  Germany  amounted  to  410,000,- 
000,000  of  francs.  As  for  the  annual  revenue  of 
Germany,  he  valued  it  at  50,000,000,000  of  francs 
saved  each  year.  Such  was  the  important  informa- 
tion that  in  1913  the  director  of  the  German  bank 
transmitted  to  the  Emperor.  ...  So  our  enemies 
should  not  try  to  deceive  us.  They  have  lost  their 
game,  it  remains  for  them  to  pay  the  penalty.  Ger- 
many must  pay,  she  will  pay.» 

This  ill-supported  conclusion  is  also  that  of  the 
Petit  Parisien  (non-political),  March  17,  which  takes 
the  extreme  view  that  Germany  should  be  put  under 
an  obligation  to  the  Allies  unlimited  in  time  (a  view 
also  set  forth  in  order  to  prove  its  folly  by  M.  Louis 
Suret  in  the  Europe  Nouuelle  of  March  15) :  «The 
Enemy  must  pay  all  that  he  owes.  The  debt  first  of 
all  consists  of  the  reparation  of  damage,  a  preferred 
claim  for  France.  But  in  the  end  we  must  claim  all 
the  costs  of  the  war  for  which  he  is  wholly  responsi- 
ble. But  here  it  will  be  objected  that  our  Allies,  too, 
have  war  claims.  How  can  all  these  be  satisfied? 
Through  the  Society  of  Nations.  In  order  to  meet 
what  Germany  cannot  immediately  pay  there  should 
be  established  world  taxes  on  international  com- 
merce, mails,  and  telegrams.  Payments  by  Ger- 
many would  continue  in  order  to  reimburse  the 
Allies  the  advances  which  they  would  have  thus 
made.  Germany  little  by  little  would  thus  eventu- 
ally pay  all  the  costs  of  the  war.  And  let  us  note 
that  in  considering  her  ability  to  pay,  we  must  not 
stop  at  her  present  condition.  Her  resources  will 
develop  in  the  future.  The  society  which  we  pro- 
pose would  allow  exact  account  to  be  kept  of  her 
economic  development.)) 

This  was  also  the  view  of  the  Temps  (conserva- 
tive), on  March  9.  «The  Enemy  must  pay  all.  This 
is  the  principle.  The  means  of  realizing  it  are  to  be 
limited  neither  in  amount,  nor  in  form,  nor  in  time.» 
But  on  March  13,  after  the  question  has  been  de- 
bated in  the  Chamber,  the  Temps  admits  that  ((in- 
creased domestic  taxes  may  be  necessary  because  of 
Germany's  limited  resources.)) 

On  the  other  hand  the  Croix  (Catholic)  pub- 
lishes an  article  by  M.  Jean  Guiraud  on  March  11 : 


«I  know  how  often  it  is  said  in  order  to  avoid  at- 
tacking the  problem  seriously,  (Germany  will  pay.) 
This  is  one  of  those  formulae  with  which  one  eludes 
problems  and  by  which  one  builds  himself  a  decep- 
tive security.  (C'est  la  guerre  i  was  the  cry  yester- 
day in  justification  of  all  disorders,  the  failures 
and  the  waste,  and  by  means  of  this  phrase  we  have 
accentuated  the  disorders  and  increased  the  ex- 
penses much  more  than  was  justified  by  the  mis- 
fortunes and  the  necessities  of  the  war.  Today  the 
formula  has  changed,  but  it  is  equally  dangerous  as 
the  other.  (Germany  will  pay ;  therefore  let  us  not 
calculate.  Why  worry  in  dealing  with  the  enemy? 
Rather  we  shall  do  a  patriotic  duty  in  spending  all 
we  can  in  order  to  crush  Germany.  But  people  who 
talk  thus  forget  the  serious  warnings  which  Lloyd 
George  gave  in  one  of  his  recent  speeches.  At  best 
can  they  believe  that  the  sum  demanded  of  Germany 
will  be  paid  in  a  day?  Or  in  a  year?  And  mean- 
while we  must  live,  we  must  rebuild  the  country, 
we  must  avoid  bleeding  it  white,  in  order  that  it  may 
renew  its  economic  life  and  succeed  in  its  competi- 
tion in  agriculture,  industry  and  commerce  with 
other  nations.)) 

After  quoting  this  and  other  opinions  in  its  sup- 
port, M.  Louis  Suret  in  the  Europe  Nouuelle  con- 
cludes: «Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  our  Enemy 
will  be  found  to  have  come  out  of  the  war  greatly 
impoverished.  If  we  wait  until  she  can  meet  our 
war  expenses,  our  debt,  and  particularly  our  float- 
ing debt,  will  still  further  increase  until,  brought  to 
the  brink  of  the  financial  abyss,  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  plunge  in.» 

So  also  the  Humanite  (Socialist),  March  14,  re- 
marks: «We  insist  on  denouncing  the  clumsy  and 
abominable  demagogy,  truly  financial  defeatism, 
of  those  who  under  the  cloak  of  a  more  ardent  pa- 
triotism are  bent  on  deceiving  the  people  and  saving 
their  own  fortunes  by  letting  it  be  thought  that  Ger- 
many will  support  all  our  war  expenses  and  will 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  our  budget.  Whither  are 
we  going?  To  peace?  To  bankruptcy?  No  one 
knows,  perhaps  the  Government  least  of  all.  We 
are  governed  by  magic  formulae  and  mysterious 
silences.)) 

The  Lanterne  (Anti-clerical),  March  9,  also  de- 
cries the  slogan:  «Le  Boche  payera.»  «The  diffi- 
culty consists  precisely  in  knowing  what  the  Boche 
can  pay  without  lessening  too  much  his  productivity, 
and  when  we  Know  that,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Chamber  will  perhaps  begin  to  consider  the 
possibilities  of  meeting  our  budgets  from  our  own 
resources — would  that  they  might  give  it  immediate 
attention!)) 

In  order  to  make  Germany  better  able  to  pay 
the  Allied  claims,  it  has  been  suggested  in  the  Evene- 
ment,  February  24,  March  9  and  21,  and  the  Heure, 
March  12,  that  the  German  internal  war  loans  be 
cancelled.  The  articles  in  the  Euenement  appear 
to  show  no  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  such  a  pro- 
cedure would  not  increase  Germany's  total  wealth, 
but  would  only  transfer  the  burden  of  the  war  loss 
from  the  tax-paying  to  the  debt-holding  population, 
distinctly  a  matter  of  internal  policy.  F.,  who 
writes  for  the  Heure,  supports  the  proposal  chiefly 
as  a  Socialistic  measure,  but  he  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  abrogation  of  these  debts  would  increase  the 
financial  strength  of  Germany:  «Let  us  strike  first 
of  all  against  the  unproductive  part  of  German  capi- 
tal; let  us  annul  all  the  German  war  loans». 

The  Allies,  being  unable  to  recoup  themselves 
entirely  from  Germany,  will  have  to  continue  to  bear 
a  part  of  the  war  burden  themselves.    Some  of  it. 
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it  has  been  suggested,  might  be  shifted  to  neutrals 
through  the  agency  of  a  financial  League  of  Nations. 
Uexandre  Varenne  hinted  at  this  in  the  He  are  on 
March  7  ■  ((There  surely  is  no  one  in  France  who  be- 
lieves in  the  absurd  fable  of  complete  reimburse- 
ment bv  Germany.  Hence  we  must  give  more 
thought  to  an  inter-allied  or  rather  international—  1 
for  we  must  try  to  include  the  neutrals— payment  ot 
that  part  of  the  war  expenses  which  cannot  be  borne 
by  the  enemy  powers.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
if  it  charged  the  French  Government  to  support  this 
point  of  view  in  the  Peace  Conference,  would  be  do- 
ing better  work  than  the  newspapers  which,  since 
the  armistice,  have  carried  on  a  dangerous  campaign 
for  unlimited  indemnities. » 

In  the  Journal,  March  24,  the  Alsatian,  Blumen- 
thal,  suggests:  «It  would  be  well  to  discover  if  we 
cannot  make  part  of  our  war  expenses  fall  on  those 
who  have  profited  greatly  from  them,  namely  the 
neutral  countries,  particularly  those  of  Europe,  but 
not  forgetting  those  more  distant;  for  the  profits  are 
enormous,  almost  incalculable,  which  have  been 
realized  by  Holland  and  Denmark  in  their  trade  with 
the  belligerents— particularly  with  Germany— by 
Norway  through  its  transports,  by  Sweden  with  its 
raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods,  by  Spain 
as  chief  foreign  banker  of  Germany.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  have  these  countries  suffered?  Except 
for  a  few  boats  sunk  by  the  Germans,  for  which 
they  will  have  to  pay  indemnities,  I  see  nothing,  ab- 
solutely nothing.)) 

Distribution  in  the  interest  of  justice  of  the  bur- 
den of  the  common  undertaking  among  the  Allies 
and  Associated  Powers  in  proportion  to  their  present 
wealth  was  proposed  over  three  months  ago  by  M. 
Ribot,  formerly  Minister  of  Finance  (See  Press  Re- 
view, December  31,  1918).    Such  a  scheme  would 
of  course  weigh  heavily  on  the  United  States.  The 
Oeuvre  of  March  8  remarks:    «Now  that  the  French 
are  overwhelmed  with  debts,  they  are  calling  for  the 
help  of  the  Allies  with  a  candor  which,  to  say  the 
least,  is  not  particularly  noble.    We  ask  them  to 
make  a  common  purse  when  ours  is  empty.    Let  us 
hope  that  they  will  consent  because  they  are  good 
fellows  and  also  because  it  is  not  to  their  interest 
to  let  us  perish.))    And  the  France  Libre  of  March  10, 
says:     ((The  countries  which  are  financially  the 
strongest,  England  and  America,  have  at  the  same 
time  suffered  the  least  with  respect  to  loss  of  life 
which  represents  capital  removed  from  the  national 
productiveness  of  France.    A  non-payment  on  the 
part  of  Germany,  or  an  additional  expense  account, 
would  be  the  more  easily  borne  by  the  Americans 
and  English  because  during  the  hostilities  they  have 
played  the  role  of  bankers.    The  solidarity  and  co- 
opera  lion  of  war  time  must  continue  on  the  finan- 
cial front.» 

M.  Bouilloux-Laffont  is  quoted  in  the  Figaro, 
March  12,  as  having  declared  the  previous  day  in  the 
Chamber  that  he  estimated  the  total  war  expenses 
and  war  damage  at  300,000.000,000  francs:  «It  ap- 
pears reasonable  that  we  cannot  rely  on  Germany 
to  pay  the  whole  amount.  We  must  get  as  much  as 
we  can  at  once,  and  as  for  the  rest  of  the  debt,  wc 
must  give  time  for  the  Central  Powers  to  pay  for  the 
destruction  of  war  and  distribute  the  other  war  ex- 
penses between  all  the  belligerent  nations  in  pro- 
portion to  their  productivity.  This  operation  can 
be  financed  only  by  means  of  an  international  loan.» 
This.  loo.  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Raoul  Peret,  President 
of  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 


uties, who  said  on  March  7:  «In  my  opinion  we 
should  float  an  international  loan  and  we  should 
pool  the  expenses  and  resources  of  the  Allies.)) 

Another  proposal  to  the  advantage  of  France, 
which  is  urged  in  the  name  of  fairness  to  the  coun- 
tries which  have  suffered  most,  is  that,  in  collecting 
from  Germany,  certain  claims,  or  the  claims  of  cer- 
tain states,  should  be  given  preferential  treatment. 
This  proposal  also  was  brought  forward  by  M.  Ribot 
(See  Press  Review,  December  31),  and  has  attracted 
much  favor  in  all  quarters.    The  Pays,  for  instance, 
on  February  20  remarks:    «Frence  invaded  and  pil- 
laged, as  well  as  Belgium,  Serbia,  and  Rumania,  has 
a  privileged  claim  and  her  financial  situation  re- 
quires immediate  available  capital.))    So  M.  Suret, 
in  the  article  in  Europe  Nouvelle  already  quoted, 
considers  that  Belgium,  Italy,  Serbia,  Montenegro, 
Rumania,  and  Poland  are  entitled  to  preferred  treat- 
ment, even  ahead  of  France.    It  seems  to  be  a  pre- 
valent opinion  that  the  Allied  countries  that  have 
suffered  from  invasion  are  entitled  to  special  con- 
sideration with  regard  to  the  reparation  of  the  de- 
struction thay  have  suffered. 

The  Avenir,  March  12,  says :  «Four  billion  (mil- 
liard) francs  of  loss  results  from  the  destructions  of 
our  mines;  11  billions  from  the  destruction  of  our 
factories  and  our  equipment;  9  billions  from  the 
destruction  of  our  means  of  transport.  These  con- 
stitute a  preferred  claim  on  Germany  which  our 
Allies  in  the  interest  of  justice  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  union  indispensable  for  peace,  will  not  fail 
to  help  us  to  recover  first  of  all. »  The  Petit  Parisien, 
March  17,  has  already  been  quoted  to  the  same  ef- 
fect. It  places  in  the  preferred  class  not  only  the 
costs  of  reconstruction  of  ruined  country,  but  also 
the  expenditures  for  pensions.  «Is  it  not  the  enemy 
which  has  made  the  cripples,  the  widows,  and  the 
orphans?)) 

Whatever  the  indemnity  that  France  receives 
from  abroad,  it  is  certain  that  the  Government  will 
have  need  of  more  revenue  than  before  the  war  and 

!  that  the  French  people  have  less  wealth  from  which 
to  draw  this  revenue.    (The  financial  burden  or 

!  benefit  of  former  German  territories  in  or  out  of 
Europe  has  not  yet  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  revenue  and  budget.)  Even  it 
France  receives  large  financial  assistance  from  other 
states,  she  can  scarcely  obtain  as  much  as  her  imme- 
diate needs  demand/  Her  future  prosperity  is  de- 
pendent on  her  being  able  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  to  re-establish  the  population  and  industry  ot 

I  her  invaded  and  half-ruined  territory.  M.  Klotz 
has  estimated  in  Parliament  that  the  annual  budget 

'  of  France  will  be  three  or  four  times  what  it  was 
before  the  war.  Of  course  a  large  part  of  this  in- 
crease will  be  met,  it  is  expected,  by  indemnity  an- 
nuities. Yet  even  M.  Klotz  thinks  it  is  necessary  to 
increase  the  Government's  internal  revenue. 

He  has  gone  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  French 
people  have  been  enriched  by  the  war.  The  ln- 
transiqeani,  March  19,  in  commenting  on  this  state- 
ment declares:  «M.  Klotz  claims  to  believe  that 
France  in  the  total  of  wealth  of  its  individuals  has 

I  become  richer  by  30,000,000,000  francs.  The  Minis- 
ter must  have  great  need  of  money  to  accuse  us  ot 
being  so  rich.  "The  truth— who  can  fail  to  see  it/— 
is  verv  different.  Except  for  a  few  hundred  citizens 
who  have  been  in  safe  places  where  they  have  grown 
rich,  France,  like  all  the  belligerents  and  more  than 
any  of  them,  has  become  poor.)) 

The  Minister  of  Finance  has  not  given  the  finan- 
cial situation  much  clarification.  His  principal  pro- 
posal, that  of  a  general  property  tax,  has  been  re- 
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ceived  coldly.  In  the  newspapers  there  is  little  con- 
structive criticism.  They  abound  in  superficial  and 
destructive  comment — attacks  on  M.  Klotz  personal- 
ly, attacks  on  existing  or  proposed  taxes,  and  blind 
reiterations  that  Germany  must  pay  all  she  can. 

The  parliament  discussion  of  the  financial  prob- 
lem facing  France  is  confined  to  the  ten  days,  March 
5-14.  On  February  18,  M.  Klotz  had  appeared  before 
the  Committees  on  the  Budget  and  on  Taxation  when 
«he  explained  his  intentions  rather  than  his  plans» 
(Figaro,  February  19).  He  discussed  in  a  general 
way  the  financial  situation,  touching  lightly  upon 
loans,  the  possibility  of  a  financial  League  of  Nations 
(which  he,  as  a  French  delegate  to  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, has  fathered)  and  reparation  by  Germany.  He 
declared  specifically  against  an  increase  in  the  rates 
of  the  income  tax  and  in  favor  of  an  emergency  tax 
on  capital  (or  general  property  tax),  details  of  which 
he  would  give  later. 

The  comment  of  the  Radical,  February  21,  is  typi- 
cal: «We  must  wait  to  pass  judgment  on  the  finan- 
cial projects  of  the  Government  till  we  know  in  more 
detail  their  essential  lines.  One  cannot  express  a 
definite  opinion  on  the  report  communicated  to  the 
press  of  the  declarations  made  by  M.  Klotz  to  the 
combined  Committees  on  the  Budget  and  Taxation 
of  the  Chamber.  This  report,  in  fact,  is  only  rather 
confusing.  Certain  important  points,  however,  are 
clear.  We  arc  glad  to  see  it  categorically  stated  that 
the  Government  is  resolved  to  obtain  priority  for 
certain  parts  of  our  claims  against  the  enemy,  partic- 
ularly in  the  matter  of  repara  tion  of  damages  in  the 
invaded  territory.  M.  Ribot  in  the  Senate,  M. 
Jacques  Stern  in  the  Chamber,  have  shown  that  in 
all  justice  the  war  expenses  should  be  distributed 
among  the  nations  which  have  fought  side  by  side 
in  proportion  to  the  resources  of  these  nations.  We 
are  glad  to  believe  that  this  will  be  the  object  of  the 
financial  section  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  form- 
ation of  which  M.  Klotz  tells  us  is  being  studied. 

«The  Government  proposes  the  establishment 
of  a  tax  on  capital.  What  is  the  value  of  this  pro- 
ject? This  depends  on  the  means  employed,  which 
we  do  not  yet  know.  But  even  now,  we  may  well 
be  surprised  that  this  is  the  only  taxation  measure 
proposed.  Whatever  it  produces,  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
will  suffice  to  meet  all  the  expenses  which,  even 
after  the  payment  by  the  Enemy  of  the  indemnities 
which  he  owes  us  and  after  the  distribution  of  ex- 
penses between  the  Allies,  our  future  budgets  will 
have  to  meet.  Is  it  not  an  encouragement  of  useless 
illusions  to  have  it  thought  that  this  tax  alone  will 
suffice  to  liquidate  the  expenses  of  war?» 

On  March  5,  the  Chamber  and  Senate,  almost 
without  discussion,  approved  M.  Klotz's  proposal  of 
an  additional  issue  by  the  Bank  of  France  of 
3,000,000,000  francs  of  paper  money.  This,  says  the 
Journal  des  Debats,  March  7,  «was  necessar}^  to  give 
to  the  Government  immediately  financial  means  for 
the  payment  of  public  expenses.  No  one  could  think 
of  embarrassing  at  this  moment  the  Minister  of 
Finances,  and  it  was  a  good  way  to  put  off  to  another 
and  near  day  a  more  general  debate  on  the  state  of 
our  finances.)) 

This  debate  began  on  March  8  when  (Journal  des 
Debats,  March  9)  «the  discussion  of  the  financial  sit- 
uation gave  rise  to  justified  criticisms  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  admission  of  facts  which  had  long 
been  realized  by  those  who  had  followed  the  rapid 
increase  of  appropriations  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  the  anxiety 
which  was  shown  yesterday  had  not  been  felt  earlier, 


when  it  might  have  served  as  a  helpful  warning  and 
might  have  caused  a  decrease  in  waste  and  extrava- 
gance. .  .  .  The  debate  which  took  place  yester- 
da)r  comes  pretty  late  and  the  Government  has  been 
slow  in  applying  itself  to  certain  pressing  questions. 
With  regard  to  these  matters,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
up  for  lost  time.  Hence  in  part  the  difficulties  of  the 
present  moment.    .    .  . 

«M.  Raoul  Peret,  President  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  was  the  first  to  speak.  He  began  by  giv- 
ing a  summary  of  the  condition  of  the  Treasury. 
From  the  first  of  August,  1914,  to  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1918, 162  billions  (milliards)  were  appropriated. 
With  the  addition  of  the  appropriations  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1919,  the  total  expenses  amounted  to  186 
billions.  On  the  other  hand,  Government  loans  have 
raised  128  billions,  temporary  loans  9  billions,  and 
taxes,  including  the  first  quarter  of  1919,  22  1/2  bil- 
lions, leaving  a  deficit  of  well  over  20  billions.  For 
the  year  1919,  the  estimated  expenses  are  18  billions.. 
The  difference  between  the  sums  produced  by  exist- 
ing taxes  and  this  enormous  expenditure  cannot  be 
entirely  met  by  new  taxes.  M.  Peret  proceeded  to 
examine  the  possible  solutions.  He  rejects  first  of 
all  further  recourse  to  the  Bank  of  France.  One  may 
well  hope  that  the  3  billions  just  advanced  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  the  last.  The  only  immediate 
scheme  which  M.  Peret  approves  is  an  inter-Allied 
loan.  <  We  must  clearly  turn  our  faces,  >  said  he, 
<  to  the  financial  League  of  Nations.) 

«M.  Auriol,  who  spoke  after  M.  Peret,  was  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  with  him.  He  particularly  de- 
cried the  formula  <  Germany  must  pay  all,  >  which 
we  here  have  condemned  as  tending  only  to  anaes- 
thetize public  opinion  with  the  promise  that  new 
taxes  would  not  fall  upon  the  people  of  the  Entente. 
The  third  speaker,  M.  Andre  Lefevre,  was  of  like 
mind.  Surely  Germany  must  be  made  to  pay  all  she 
can.  However,  her  debt  is  so  enormous  she  cannot 
pay  it  all;  so  we  ourselves  must  strengthen  our  fi- 
nancial system.  This  first  day  of  debate  concerning 
the  most  important  question  which  Parliament  has 
to  study  and  settle  put  clearly  before  the  Chamber 
the  financial  situation  as  it  is.  These  first  speeches 
will  have  the  effect  of  dissipating  several  current  er- 
rors and  bringing  the  Government  to  give  a  precise 
statement  of  the  financial  policy  which  it  intends  to 
follow.)) 

The  debate  continued  for  several  days  and  ended 
on  March  14  with  a  speech  by  M.  Klotz.  The  Journal 
des  Debats,  March  15,  makes  the  following  comment : 
«In  the  explanations  which  he  gave  yesterday,  the 
Minister  of  Finance  tried  to  show  the  Chamber  that 
it  was  impossible  to  establish  a  complete  financial 
program  without  knowing  what  would  be  the 
amount  of  the  indemnity  that  Germany  would  pay, 
how  it  would  be  paid,  and  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  agree  with  our  Allies  on  a  plan  which  would 
assure  us  a  preference  in  the  settlement  and  the  pay- 
ment due  from  our  Enemy,  and  in  the  financial  ftelp 
of  those  who  have  fought  by  our  side.  .  .  .  After  this 
four  days'  debate,  the  financial  situation  is  exactly 
where  it  was  before  and  certainly  it  is  very  serious. 
We  do  not  believe  at  all  that  it  is  advisable  to  await, 
before  reopening  the  question,  the  outcome  of  the 
diplomatic  negotiations  on  which  M.  Klotz  main- 
tained a  legitimate  reserve.  No  sensible  man  can 
possibly  believe  that  Germany  will  pay  all  we  need 
to  balance  our  budgets.  There  can  be  no  reason  for 
further  delay  in  acquainting  the  Houses  with  the 
plans  which  may  be  suggested  to  raise  new  revenue 
and  to  improve  the  system  of  collecting  the  taxes  al- 
ready existing.)) 
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The  vote  (248  to  132)  of  an  order  of  the  day  with- 
out the  mention  of  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
declarations  of  M.  Klotz,  is  generally  interpreted,  ac- 
cording to  the  intention  of  its  author,  as  a  suspension 
of  sentence  on  M.  Klotz. 

Among  the  comments  which  were  made  on  this 
financial  discussion,  we  may  note  first  of  all  attacks 
on  M.  Klotz.  For  example,  the  Intransigeant,  March 
15,  says:  «Lel  us  admit  that  the  situation  of  M. 
Klotz  is  in  no  wise  stronger.  His  Premier  sustains 
him  as  the  rope  sustains  a  hanged  man.  We 
awaited  yesterday  with  some  impatience  the  expla- 
nations of  the  Minister  of  Finance.  What  new  light 
has  lie  given  us?  None.  On  the  financial  plans  of 
the  Cabinet,  on  the  formidable  deficit  in  the  budget, 
on  the  immediate  crisis,  and  even  on  the  new  taxes 
Hint  are  planned,  there  is  no  precise  information. 
He  limited  himself  to  the  fashionable  phrase  that  the 
Germans  must  pay.  In  time  of  peace,  the  cabinet 
minister  who,  out  of  580  deputies,  could  get  the  af- 
finitive vole  of  only  248— and  that  on  an  order  of 
the  day,  not  <  of  confidence,)  but  ipure  and  simple) 
would  have  had  to  resign.)) 

And  the  Petite  Republique,  March  20,  comments: 
This  pitiful  debate  has  shown  a  weakness  of  the 
Government.  We  must  not  fail  to  note  it.  For  sev- 
eral months  the  Ministers  have  had  too  much  work. 
The  President  of  the  Council  and  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance are  notable  examples  of  this.  How  can  they 
administer  departments  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  size  and  at  the  same  time  play  their  part  at  the 
Peace  Conference?  The  minister's  declarations 
concerning  proposed  laws  and  budgets  are  not  suf- 
ficiently well  thought-out.  We  look  in  vain  for  a 
program." 

Several  papers  have  urged  the  importance  of 
greater  economy  in  governmental  expenditure. 
Some  of  the  governmental  estimates  were  reduced 
in  Parliament,  and,  as  the  Government  made  no  ob- 
jection, its  opponents  have  seized  upon  this  as  show- 
ing that  the  estimates  had  been  carelessly  made 
(Oeuvre,  March  16,  Gaulois,  March  20).  The  luxury 
tax  has  been  severely  attacked  as  unproductive  and 
annoying  (Petit  Journal,  March  20,  and  Democratie 
Kouvelle,  March  20).  The  war  profits  tax  has  been 
under  discussion  and  the  Government  has  been  se- 
verely blamed  for  not  obtaining  proportionately  as 
much  revenue  from  this  source  as  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. This  attack  has  of  course  come  princi- 
pally from  the  Socialists  (Populaire,  March  11).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  repeal  of  the  war  profits  tax  has 
been  called  for  on  the  ground  that  war  profits  have 
now  ceased. 

Witness  the  odd  argument  of  the  Avenir  on 
March  0:  «The  lax  on  war  profits  has  been  borne 
during  the  exceptional  period  of  hostilities  because 
the  manufacturers  and  business  men  had  as  their 
principal  client  the  State  and  so  cared  little  about 
their  costs.  Heavy  taxes,  increase  of  salaries,  they 
accepted  all  this  because  they  lost  nothing  by  it, 
shirting  upon  their  purcaser  all  these  extra  expenses. 
But  in  peace  time,  when  our  producers  and  our  busi- 
ness men  are  in  competition  with  foreigners,  they 
must  produce  and  sell  as  cheaply  as  possible.  Such 


a  tax  as  that  on  war  profits  places  us  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage in  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  must 
be  abolished  at  once.  Energetic  protests  were  still 
ringing  in  our  ears  when  we  came  on  an  article  by 
Marcel  Sembat,  our  clever  colleague,  which  com- 
plains of  the  lamentable  and  intended  failure  of  the 
war  profits  tax.  Far  from  concluding  that  it  should 
be  abolished,  the  Socialist  writer  declares  it  must  be 
renewed  in  a  way  to  produce  important  revenue.)) 

A  study  of  the  financial  situation  is  appearing  in 
the  RappeL  over  the  signature  of  J.  L.  Bonnet,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Radical  and  Radical-Socialist  Federation 
of  the  Seine.  The  concluding  article  of  this  series, 
of  which  two  have  already  been  published  on  March 
15  and  March  20,  may  be  awaited  with  interest.  In 
his  first  two  articles,  M.  Bonnet  estimates  the  losses 
that  France  has  suffered: 


War  expenses,  August,  1914,  to  December,  1919  176  billions 

Loss  by  sale  of  Government  bonds  below  par.  .  16  billions 

Property  damage  in  the  invaded  territory.  .  .  .  120  billions 

Miscellaneous  uamage  to  property  and  persons  40  billions 

Loss  of  life   75  billions 

Loss  through  wounding  and  disease   32  billions 

Loss  through  reduction  of  births   15  billions 


Total   474  billions 


He  concludes  his  second  article:  «Let  us  begin 
by  shifting  as  far  as  possible  this  financial  burden  to 
the  Germans,  the  authors  of  so  much  evil.  I  shall 
show  in  a  subsequent  account  how  the  expenses  of 
all  kinds  which  the  war  has  imposed  on  the  Allied 
nations  can  be  met.» 

Small  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the 
solution  of  France's  appalling  deficit.  Says  the  Pe- 
tite Republique,  March  19:  «We  must  have  a  clearly 
defined  and  firm  financial  policy.  The  amelioration 
of  present  economic  conditions  and  the  future  of  the 
country  itself  require  it.  Yet  in  the  recent  debate  in 
the  Chamber,  nothing  was  settled.  It  ended  by  a 
mere  vote  of  the  order  of  the  day,  which  is  in  effect 
a  vote  of  postponement,  which  leaves  a  disquieting 
uncertainty  the  effect  of  which  we  feel  every  day. 
The  Minister  of  Finance  must  dispel  this  as  soon  as 
possible.)) 

The  Journal  des  Debuts,  March  15,  sums  up  the 
situation  as  follows:  «It  has  been  recalled  more 
than  once  recently  that  England  had  the  courage  and 
the  foresight  not  to  wait  for  the  end  of  the  war  be- 
fore determining  and  putting  into  effect  great  in- 
creases of  taxes,  whereas  we  have  followed  her  in 
this  matter  at  a  great  distance  and  all  too  slowly.  We 
understand  fully  what  have  been  the  reasons,  in  part 
very  legitimate,  for  this  difference;  but  the  time  has 
come  to  adopt  energetic  measures  to  make  up  for 
lost  time  and  to  give  to  the  Chamber  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  effective  tax  laws  the  opportunity  for  a  finan- 
cial debate  of  a  more  serious  and  useful  character 
than  the  one  which  has  just  been  held.» 

The  recent  course  of  events  in  eastern  and  cen- 
tral Europe  makes  it  all  the  more  pressing  that 
France  settle  her  internal  financial  policy.  Foreign 
aid  seems  to  become  increasingly  uncertain. 
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Lenin  and  Trotsky 

The  Times  is  publishing  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  Bolshevist  leaders  under  the  title:  ((Bolshevist 
Portraits.))  The  following  study  of  Lenin  appeared 
in  the  issue  of  March  25;  the  article  on  Trotsky  was 
published  March  26.  In  the  huge  mass  of  press  com- 
ment on  the  Bolshevist  movement,  it  is  quite  re- 
markable that  so  few  writers  have  attempted  to  pre- 
sent, even  in  the  most  fragmentary  manner,  the  most 
important  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  two  men  who  con- 
stitute the  heart  and  soul  of  Bolshevism. 

LENIN 

«Of  articles  on  Bolshevism  there  is  now  no  end, 
but  in  the  labyrinth  of  conflicting  rumours  and  re- 
ports with  which  he  is  confronted  the  impartial 
reader  frequently  finds  it  hard  to  pick  his  way. 
Difficult  as  it  is  for  him  to  conjure  up  before  his  eyes 
even  the  vaguest  picture  of  Bolshevism  as  a  political 
philosophy,  he  is  completely  nonplussed  when  he 
attempts  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  character  and 
personality  of  the  man  who  is  its  creator  and  its  chief 
exponent. 

«The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Lenin  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  man  to  know.  For  years  he  has  en- 
veloped himself  in  a  veil  of  mystery — a  policy  dic- 
tated as  much  by  personal  inclination  as  by  political 
motives,  and  outside  his  own  small  circle  of  disciples 
and  admirers  there  are  not  only  very  few  Russians 
who  may  be  said  to  know  him  intimately,  but  even 
comparatively  few  who  have  ever  seen  him.  If, 
therefore,  he  appears  to  the  average  Englishman  as 
a  red-shirted,  high-booted  pirate  chief,  the  fault  is 
chiefly  of  his  own  making.  His  all-absorbing  passion 
is  the  gospel  of  world-revolution. 

«Born  at  Simbirsk  on  April  10,  1870,  Vladimir 
Ititch  Ulianoff,  alias  (Lenin,)  dltich.)  <Ilin,>  cTy- 
lin,>  is  a  hereditary  noble,  and  the  son  of  a  State 
Councillor.  His  mother  had  a  small  estate  in  the 
Kazan  Government,  and  after  her  husband's  death 
was  in  receipt  of  a  State  pension.  Lenin's  two  sisters 
and  his  brother  Dmitri  were  at  one  time  all  under 
police  supervision,  while  his  brother  Alexander  was 
executed  in  1887  for  complicity  in  a  terrorist  plot 
against  the  life  of  Alexander  III.  Brought  up  in  the 
Orthodox  Faith,  Lenin  is  one  of  the  few  genuine 
Russians  to  be  found  among  the  Bolshevist  leaders. 
After  completing  his  course  at  the  Simbirsk  Gymna- 
sium, -in  1887  he  entered  the  Kazan  University,  only 
to  be  expelled  and  banished  from  Kazan  a  few 
months  later  for  participating  in  an  anti-Govern- 
ment students'  riot.  In  1891,  however,  we  find  him 
attending  the  University  of  Petrograd,  where  he 
studied  law  and  economics.  In  1895  he  made  his 
first  journey  abroad  to  Germany,  returning  in  the 
same  year  to  Petrograd,  where  he  was  again  arrested 
on  account  of  his  Socialist  activities.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  was  exiled  for  three  years  to  the  village  of 
Sushenskoe,  in  Eastern  Siberia,  being  forbidden  on 
the  expiration  of  his  sentence  to  reside  in  any  of  the 
big  cities,  factory  centres,  or  university  towns  of 
Russia.  After  his  release  in  1900  he  again  went 
abroad.    From  this  period  begins  his  real  career  as 
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a  Socialist  leader,  and  the  next  17  years  are  a  long 
cycle  of  Socialist  Congresses  abroad,  culminating  in 
the  Zimmerwald  Conferences  of  1915  and  his  dra- 
matic return  to  Russia  in  the  notorious  (sealeco 
wagon.  During  this  period  he  visited  many  coun- 
tries, including  England,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  all  the  revolutionary  elements  in  Europe.  His 
favourite  residence,  however,  was  at  Poronin,  in 
Galicia,  from  which  point  of  vantage  he  was  able  to 
maintain  a  close  contact  with  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  Russia. 

Personal  Appearance 

ids  Lenin  a  genius  ?  Many  Russians  have  denied 
it,  and  certainly  there  is  nothing  in  his  personal  ap- 
pearance to  suggest  even  faintly  a  resemblance  to  the 
*  super-man.  Short  of  stature,  rather  plump,  with 
short,  thick  neck,  broad  shoulders,  round,  red  face, 
high,  intellectual  forehead,  bald  head,  nose  slightly 
turned  up,  brownish  moustache,  and  short,  stubbly 
beard,  he  looks  at  the  first  glance  more  like  a  prov- 
incial grocer  than  a  leader  of  men.  And  yet,  on  sec- 
ond thoughts,  there  is  something  in  those  steely  grey 
eyes  that  arrests  the  attention,  something  in  that 
quizzing,  half  -  contemptuous,  half  -  smiling  look 
which  speaks  of  boundless  self-confidence  and  con- 
scious superiority.  His  knowledge  of  languages  is 
above  the  average.  He  is  a  proficient  German 
scholar,  while  he  writes  and  speaks  English  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  He  is  certainly  by  far  the  great- 
est intellectual  force  which  the  Russian  Revolution 
has  yet  brought  to  light. 

«It  is  not,  however,  to  his  intellectual  powers 
that  he  owes  his  predominating  position  inside  his 
own  party.  The  almost  fanatical  respect  with  which 
he  is  regarded  by  the  men  who  are  his  colleagues, 
and  who  are  at  least  as  jealous  of  each  other  as  poli- 
ticians in  other  countries,  is  due  to  other  qualities 
than  mere -intellectual  capacity.  Chief  of  these  are 
his  iron  courage,  his  grim,  relentless  determination, 
and  his  comolete  lack  of  all  self-interest.  In  his 
creed  of  world-revolution  he  is  as  unscrupulous  and 
as  uncompromising  as  a  Jesuit,  and  in  his  code  of 
political  ethics  the  end  to  be  attained  is  a  justifica- 
tion for  the  employment  of  any  weapon.  To  him 
Capital  is  the  Fiend  Incarnate,  and  with  such  an 
enemy  he  neither  gives  nor  asks  for  mercy. 

A  Frank  Statement 

«Yet  as  an  individual  he  is  not  without  certain 
virtues.  In  the  many  attacks,  both  justified  and  un- 
justified, which  have  been  made  against  him,  no 
breath  of  scandal  has  ever  touched  his  private  life. 
He  is  married — according  to  all  account  singularly 
happily  married — and,  in  a  country  where  corrup- 
tion has  now  reached  its  arogec  he  stands  out  head 
and  shoulders  above  all  his  colleagues  as  the  one 
man  who  is  above  suspicion.  To  Lenin  the  stories 
of  Bolshevist  orgies  and  carousals  have  no  relation. 
His  own  worldly  needs  are  more  than  frugal,  and  his 
personal  budget  is  probably  the  most  modest  of  all 
the  Bolshevist  Commissaries.  Dishonest,  treacher- 
ous, guilty  of  the  worst  forms  of  secret  diplomacy  as 
the  Bolshevists  have  been  in  all  their  public  de-aling& 
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Lenin  himself,  on  the  rare  occasions  on  which  he  has 
consented  to  see  a  foreign  journalist  or  a  foreign 
official,  has  always  been  extraordinarily  frank. 
<  Personally,  I  have  nothing  against  you.  Politically,  i 
however,  you  are  my  enemy,  and  I  must  use  every 
weapon  I  think  fit  for  your  destruction.  Your  Gov- 
ernment does  the  same  against  me.)  The  individual 
is  only  a  pawn  in  the  game,  and  no  individual,  how- 
ever dear,  however  close,  he  may  he  to  Lenin's  heart, 
will  ever  he  allowed  to  stand  in  his  way.  His  cruelty 
however,  is  not  a  question  of  personal  vengeance. 
Where  Trotsky  and  other  Bolshevists  have  pursued 
their  enemies  with  a  bitter,  personal  hatred,  Lenin 
in  certain  cases,  where  the  individual  has  been  of 
little  account,  has  even  been  guilty  of  acts  of  clem- 
encv.  But  where  Trotsky  might  shrink  through  fear 
of  the  consequences  from  shooting  10,000  men  in 
cold  blood,  Lenin,  although  he  is  not  one  of  the  chief 
advocates  of  the  terror,  would  assuredly  not  hesitate 
if  he  thought  such  an  action  were  essential  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  cause. 

Question  and  Answer 
((No  one  who  has  ever  been  present  at  a  Bolshe- 
vist Congress  can  have  any  doubts  as  to  the  reaL 
driving  power  behind  the  Bolshevist  movement.  In 
the  numerous  political  crises  through  which  the  Bol- 
shevists have  passed  during  their  18  months'  tenure  - 
of  the  Russian  political  stage,  Lenin's  has  been  the 
master  mind  which  time  and  again  has  averted  the 
almost  inevitable  disaster  and  restored  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  a  party  that  had  temporarily  lost  both 
its  head  and  its  heart.  In  debate  he  is  an  unrivalled 
dialectician,  facing  his  opponents  with  an  unruffled 
temper  which  is  provokingly  irritating  in  its  serenity. 
Politicians  of  many  years'  experience  might  well  be 
puzzled  by  the  madly  incongruous,  peculiarly  Rus- 
sian questions  which  are  put  by  ignorant  delegates 
at  every  Bolshevist  Congress.  Lenin,  however,  is 
never  at  a  loss.  He  is  as  sure  of  himself  as  a  school- 
master with  a  class  of  small  boys.  A  delegate  asks 
an  impossible  question  about  the  Brest  Peace  and 
the  doctrine  of  self-determination.  Like  a  flash 
comes  the  reply: — (One  foolish  man  can  ask  more 
questions  in  a  minute  than  10  wise  men  can  answer 
in  a  day.)  And,  like  schoolboys  at  a  conjuring  en- 
tertainment, the  assembly  claps  its  hands  and  grins 
with  childish  delight. 

«Of  course  he  is  a  demagogue;  has  made  use  of 
all  the  demagogue's  arts.  But  behind  all  the  incon- 
sistencies of  his  policy,  the  tactics,  the  manoeuver- 
ing,  there  lies  a  deep-rooted  plan  which  he  has  been 
turning  over  in  his  mind  for  years  and  which  he  now 
thinks  is  ripe  for  execution.  Demagogues  have  no 
constructive  programme.  Lenin,  at  least,  knows  ex- 
actly what  he  wishes  to  achieve  and  how  he  means 
to  achieve  it.  Where  other  politicians  try  to  adapt 
their  programme  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  society, 
Lenin  is  attempting  to  fit  society  to  the  narrow 
frames  of  his  rigid,  Prussianlike  programme.  A 
fanatic  if  you  like,  but  a  fanatic  who  has  already 
marie  history  and  who  has  more  genius  than  most 
fanatics.  Cold,  pitiless,  devoid  of  all  sentiment,  ut- 
terly ruthless  in  his  effort  to  force  the  narrow  tenets 
of  his  Marxian  dogma  upon  the  whole  world.  Lenin 
is  not  a  lovable  character.  He  is.  however,  the  one 
Bolshevist  of  whom  non-Bolshevist  Russians  can 
ever  he  brought,  albeit  grudgingly,  to  speak  with 
respect. 

((Quite  recentlv  the  Bolshevists  have  set  un  in 
the  streets  of  Petrograd  a  statue  to  Blanqui  on  which 
is  inscribed  Blanqui's  famous  motto.   <Ni  Dieu.  ni 


Maitre.-  To  present-day  Russia  the  words  are  piti- 
fully inappropriate.  Bolshevist  Russia  has  a  master, 
and  in  his  secret  heart  every  Bolshevist  knows  it.» 

TROTSKY 

«A  more  complete  contrast  than  that  which  ex- 
ists between  Lenin  and  Trotsky  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine.  While  Lenin  might  easily  escape  notice 
in  a  gathering  of  Sunday  school  teachers,  Trotsky, 
with  his  long,  prominent  nose,  his  fierce,  black  eyes, 
his  huge  forehead  surmounted  by  great  masses  of 
black,  waving  hair,  his  pointed  beard  and  mous- 
tache, and  his  heavy,  cruel,  protruding  lips,  is  the 
very  incarnation  of  the  revolutionary  of  the  picture 
books. 

«Born  in  1877  in  the  government  of  Kherson,  the 
son  of  a  provincial  chemist,  Leiba  Bronstein,  or,  as 
he  is  now  known  to  the  world,  Lev  Davidovitch 
Trotsky,  is  a  Jew  of  the  Jews.  From  his  earliest 
years  he  has  been  in  revolt  against  society,  and  as  a 
boy  of  15  we  hear  of  his  being  expelled  from  school 
for  desecrating  an  ikon.  When  only  22  he  was  ar- 
rested at  Odessa  on  account  of  his  connexion  with 
the  South  Russian  Workmen's  League,  and  was  ban- 
ished for  four  years  to  Eastern  Siberia.  In  the  third 
.  year  of  his  exile  he  escaped  from  the  town  of  Ver- 
kholensk,  to  appear  again  in  the  revolution  of  1S0& 
as  President  of  the  Petrograd  Council  of  Workmen 
,  at  the  early  age  of  28.  After  the  collapse  of  the  revo- 
lution he  was  again  arrested.  On  this  occasion  he 
was  deprived  of  all  his  rights  as  a  citizen  and  was 
again  exiled — this  time  for  life — to  Eastern  Siberia. 
Here  he  lived  at  Berezoff,  the  last  resting-place  of 
more  than  one  great  Russian  statesman  who  had  lost 
the  favour  of  his  Imperial  master  or  mistress.  Trot- 
skv,  however,  must  have  a  genius  for  escape,  for 
within  six  months  of  his  arrival  he  once  more  evaded 
his  guards  and  disappeared  abroad. 

"(During  the  succeeding  10  years  he  lived  in  turn 
in  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Germany,  sup- 
porting himself  mainly  by  journalism,  for  which  he 
has  a  decided  bent.  In  Vienna  he  edited  an  Austrian 
Pravda,  while  in  Germany  he  published  his  well- 
known  history  of  the  first  Russian  Revolution.  Like 
Lenin,  he  has  an  excellent  knowledge  of  German, 
speaks  fluent  French,  and  understands  a  little  Eng- 
lish. His  powers  of  conversation,  however,  in  the 
last-named  language  are  decidedly  limited. 

His  First  Party 
«At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  was  in  Paris, 
where  he  edited  a  Russian  Socialist  paper  called 
Nashe  SIovo  and  the  Golos.  Unlike  Lenin,  Trotsky 
has  not  always  been  a  Bolshevist,  and  his  Paris  arti- 
cles were  subjected  to  severe  criticism  from  the  pen 
of  his  present  chief  and  colleague.  After  the  great 
split  in  the  Bussian  Social-Democratic  Party  Trotsky 
sided  with  the  Menshevists.  A  little  later,  however, 
not  knowing  which  party  was  destined  to  come  to 
the  top,  he  formed  a  small  party  of  his  own,  known 
as  the  (Trotskists,)  whose  aim  was  to  steer  a  middle 
course  between  the  two  currents  of  Menshevism  and 
Bolshevism.  Such  opportunism  was  hardly  likely  to 
escape  the  notice  of  Lenin,  who  is,  and  alwavs  has 
been,  just  as  severe  in  his  condemnation  of  the  So- 
cialist who  does  not  agree  with  him  as  of  the  most 
rabid  capitalist.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  sur- 
r rising  to  learn  that  Trotsky's  original  attitude  to 
the  war  should  have  been  regarded  by  Lenin  as 
tainted  with  Chauvinism.  In  July,  1915,  we  find 
Lenin  writing  in  Switzerland  in  his  Social-Democrat 
as  follows:—  (Trotsky,  as  always,  is  in  principle  op- 
posed to  the  Socialist-Chauvinists,  but  in  practice  he 
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is  always  in  agreement  with  them.>  A  few  months 
later  he  writes  again:  (Judging  Trotsky  by  his  writ- 
ings, we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  politi- 
cal interest,  his  political  conduct,  consists  in  avoid- 
ing a  complete  rupture  with  the  Socialist  Chauvinists 
and  opportunists.  In  this  respect  the  lessons  of  the 
war  have  taught  Trotsky  nothing.  He  remains  a 
Trotskist.  Just  as  formerly  he  stood  for  cooperation 
with  the  Socialist  <,< compromisers »,  so  to-day  he- 
stands  for  cooperation  with  the  Socialist  patriots.' 

«To-day,  however,  Trotsky  has  committed  him- 
self irrevocably  to  the  Bolshevist  cause,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  he  has  the  same  rigid  political  principles 
as  Lenin.  At  times,  too,  in  his  impetuousness  he  has 
found  it  difficult  to  fall  into  line  with  Lenin's  policy 
of  reenter  pour  mieux  sauter.  While  Lenin  is  almost 
temperamentlos,  Trotsky  is  all  fire,  all  passion.  He 
has  the  temperament  of  the  artist  and  delights  in 
theatrical  heroics.  While  Lenin  sneers  at  public 
honour,  presumably  on  the  grounds  that  there  is  no 
honour  among  thieves,  and  therefore  none  among, 
capitalists,  Trotsky  makes  great  play  with  the  word. 
He  was  defending  Russia's  <honour>  at  Brest.  It 
pleased  him  to  bandy  paradoxes  with  the  German 
Generals,  and  his  sense  of  flattery  was  tickled  when 
a  well-known  American  declared  in  admiration  that 
<  if  the  German  General  Staff  bought  Trotsky,  they 
bought  a  lemon.)  After  Brest,  however,  the  lemon 
was  indeed  sour.  Trotsky's  dignity  had  suffered  an 
affront,  and  he  returned  to  Petrograd  full  of  wrath 
with  Germany  and  breathing  threats  of  revenge.  At 
that  moment  he  would  willingly  have  died  fighting 
if  all  Russia  had  been  present  to  see  him  do  it. 

Impetuous  and  Hot-Headed 

«When  the  Bolshevist  Government  left  Petro- 
grad in  order  to  ratify  the  peace  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
gress, Trotsky  remained  behind  to  sulk  in  his  den  at 
Smolny.  A  few  days  later,  however,  his  equanimity 
was  restored  by  the  offer  of  the  Commissariat  for 
War — an  office  in  which  his  boundless  energy  and 
organizing  talents  have  been  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  Bolshevists.  Impetuous  and  hot-headed,  he  is 
apt,  like  the  Queen  in  (Alice  in  Wonderland,;  to 
solve  every  crisis  with  a  wild  shriek  of  <Off  with  his 
head!)  On  more  than  one  occasion  it  has  needed  all 
Lenin's  tact  and  discretion  to  rescue  the  Bolshevist 
barque  from  the  rocks  on  to  which  Trotsky's  fiery 
energy  had  driven  it.  As  Tchitcherin  said  last  July, 
(  It  is  funny  how  the  military  idea  has  gone  to  Trot- 
rky's  head.  A  few  months  ago  Lenin  had  to  restrain 
him  from  making  war  on  Germany.  Now  it  is  Len- 
in's cool  brain  that  holds  him  back  from  declaring 
war  on  the  Allies.) 

«Among  his  colleagues  Trotsky  does  not  enjoy 
the  same  respect  or  admiration  as  Lenin,  and  in  this 
connexion  too  much  importance  should  not  be  at- 
tached to  the  frequent  rumours  of  quarrels  between 
the  two  men.  They  are  probably  untrue.  Bolshevist 
commissaries  will  always  smile  whenever  one  men- 
tions the  possibility  of  a  Lenin-Trotsky  split.  Trot- 
sky, after  all,  is  only  one  of  themselves.  Lenin  is  of 
the  gods. 

«This  does  not  mean  that  Trotsky  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  insignificant  factor  in  the  Bolshevist 
movement.  Originally  useful  as  a  journalist  and  a 
pamphleteer,  he  has  become  to-day  the  Bolshevist 
man  of  action,  the  Bolshevist  Imperialist.  The  Red 
Army,  such  as  it  is,  is  largely  his  creation,  and  the 
methods  which  he  has  emploved  in  restoring  some 
resemblance  of  discipline  have  been  very  different 
from  the  persuasive  oratory  of  a  Kerensky. 


A  Desperate  Man 

«As  an  orator  Trotsky  is  a  powerful  demagogue, 
hissing  out  his  words  with  a  degree  of  hate  which  Is 
not  without  effect.  He  is  apt,  however,  to  lose  his 
temper  in  the  face  of  opposition  and  to  take  refuge 
in  mere  abuse.  Rumour  has  many  unkind  things  to 
say  about  his  private  life  and  his  commercial  hon- 
esty. They  may  be  untrue,  but  they  give  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  different  estimate  of  the  characters  ol 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  which  exists  in  the  mind  of  the 
Russian  people.  Always  neatly  dressed  and  with 
carefully  manicured  nails,  he  is  the  best  dressed  of 
all  the  Bolshevist  Commissaries.  Vain  and  easily 
susceptible  to  flattery,  he  is  by  no  means  averse  from 
publicity  and  is,  or  at  any  rate  was,  far  more  accessi- 
ble to  foreign  journalists  than  his  more  famous  col- 
league. To-day,  he  has  imitated  Kerensky's  fashion 
of  appearing  at  Red  Army  concerts  or  parades  in  a 
semi-uniform  of  khaki,  and  even  his  own  friends 
have  taunted  him  with  Napoleonic  designs. 

«When  the  world  is  going  well  with  him,  he  can 
be  very  affable  and,  indeed,  is  not  without  a  certain 
charm  of  manner.  In  this  wav  he  has  been  able  at 
times  to  make  a  favourable  first  impression  upon 
foreigners,  one  American  in  a  fit  of  exuberation  once 
describing  him  as  (the  greatest  Jew  since  Christ.) 
These  impressions,  however,  do  not  stand  the  test  of 
time.  Behind  those  fierce,  black  eyes  lurks  ever  the 
demon  of  suspicion  and  mistrust.  It  is  this  ever- 
present  fear  of  treachery  which  inspires  the  terrible, 
pitiless  cruelty  of  which  he  has  been  guilty.  It  was 
probably  after  much  hesitation  and  with  some  mis- 
givings that  Trotsky  finally  threw  in  his  lot  with  the 
Bolshevists.  To-day,  however,  he  knows  that  he  has 
crossed  a  Rubicon  to  which  there  is  no  returning. 
More  conscious  of,  less  indifferent  too,  than  Lenin  to 
the  fate  that  awaits  him  in  the  event  of  failure,  he  is 
prepared  to  sell  his  life  dearly  and  to  shrink  before 
nothing  in  his  attempt  to  carry  Bolshevism  by  fair 
means  or  foul  into  the  four  corners  of  Europe.)) 

ALLIED  PRESS  ITALIAN 

American  Opposition  to  President  Wilson 
It  may  be  said  that,  in  general,  the  Liberal  and 
Democratic  press  is  favorable  to  the  President  and 
is  of  the  opinion  that  he  will  triumph  over  his  ene- 
mies; on  the  contrary,  the  Nationalist  and  «Regular» 
Socialist  press  (the  latter  represented  by  the  Milan 
Avanti)  is  shghtly,  if  at  all,  sympathetic.  The  Nation- 
alists fear  that  a  Wilson  victorv  will  spell  the  death 
of  their  imperialistic  aims;  while  the  ((Regular »  So- 
cialists, the  avowed  enemies  of  all  bourgeois  govern- 
ments, are  inimical  on  principle. 

The  Tempo  (Rome,  Opportunist,  Democratic), 
March  9,  remarks  that  «  mo  one  is  a  prophet  in  his 
own  country.)  »  To  what  is  ascribable  the  opposi- 
tion to  Wilson's  ideas,  especially  to  the  idea  of  the 
League  of  Nations?  « Was  he  deceived  as  to  Eu- 
rope's powers  of  renovation?  Perhaps  Europe  did 
not  learn  wisdom  from  the  war.  Or  did  he  discount 
in  advance  the  obstacles  and  oppositions  that  his 
plan  would  certainly  encounter?  Only  Wilson  and 
his  intimate  friends  know.  But  this  much  is  plain : 
just  as  in  Europe,  victory  has  given  birth  to  vast  im- 
perialistic aims  in  those  very  countries  which  during 
the  Avar  alwavs  anathematized  imperialism;  so  in 
America  the  big  New  York  bankers  and  the  trusts  do 
not  intend  to  lose  the  enormous  international  advan- 
tages resulting  from  victory,  and  are  unwilling  to 
make  the  future  development  of  the  United  States 
dependent  on  the  decisions  of  the  Permanent  Com- 
mittee of  the  proposed  League  of  Nations.  Lodge 
and  his  friends  in  the  Senate  invoke  the  Monroe  Doc- 
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trine.  .  .  .  But  such  objections  cannot  be  defended 
before  the  world  without  recognizing  the  duty  of 
reciprocity,  and  it  might  be  demonstrated  that  the 
Senators  in  opposition  are  not  logical  in  their  atti- 
tude. But  this  would  be  academic.  The  truth  is  that 
America's  defection  from  the  proposed  League 
threatens  to  put  an  end  to  the  whole  idea.  And  the 
menace  is  full  of  dangers.)) 

The  Tempo  is  of  the  opinion  that  Wilson  did  not 
do  all  that  he  might  have  done  to  disarm  in  advance 
the  opposition  which  it  was  easy  to  see  would  be 
raised  to  his  plans.  For  instance,  his  excessive 
Anglophile  attitude  in  certain  matters  displeased 
some  Republicans.  Certain  Democrats,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  far  from  pleased  with  the  statement  at- 
tributed to  him,  but  later  denied,  that  the  Irish  ques- 
tion was  a  matter  of  English  home  politics. 

«The  horizon  of  the  Conference  grows  darker 
daily,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  high  hopes  which  had 
been  conceived  after  the  fearful  struggle  were  to  be 
turned  into  bitter  delusions.  Certainly  Wilson's  re- 
turn does  not  much  resemble  his  first  coming.  But 
we  must  hope  against  all  hope.  Wilson  has  one 
court  of  appeal :  life  and  history,  to-morrow. » 

On  March  6.  the  London  correspondent  of  the 
Secolo  speaks  of  Wilson's  speech  in  the  Metropolitan 
Onera  House  as  «thc  loud  cry  of  love  and  protest 
with  which  he  counsels  the  American  nation  to  for- 
get private  egoism,  in  order  to  devote  itself  entirely 
to  the  mission  which  has  been  assigned  to  it,  as  guar- 
dian and  guarantor  of  the  world's  peace,  by  assum- 
ing the  prominent  part  which  belongs  to  it  in  the 
League  of  Nations.)) 

The  Corriere  della  Sera  (Milan,  Liberal),  March 
10,  says  that  this  speech  «read  in  its  entirety,  is  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  finished  manifestations  of 
that  valiant  spirit,  which,  dominated  by  a  few  sim- 
ple, eternal  ideas,  is  endeavoring  with  unshakable 
firmness  to  realize  them.  The  interlude  between  his 
first  and  second  trips  to  Europe  might  be  considered 
as  a  critical  period  for  the  work  of  the  Conference. 
In  Paris,  he  was  confronted  by  complex  difficulties 
and  by  trying  opposition;  after  the  hospitable  dis- 
simulation of  the  first  days,  came  the  open  polemics 
in  the  press,  then  biting  irony. 

«In  the  meantime,  in  his  own  country,  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Conservatives,  taking  their  stand  on 
American  national  egoism,  which  feared  to  have  its 
tranquil  existence  and  great  acquisitions  compro- 
mised by  [he  President's  idealism,  attempted  to  les- 
sen his  prestige  by  forbidding  him  to  return  to  Eu- 
rope,  and  sending  him  back  among  us,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  onlv  himself  and  his  own  personal,  lyric 
Utopia,  fn  the  Peace  Conference  there  was  nothing 
accomplished  except  the  draft  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  a  labyrinth  of  Committees  and  sub-Com- 
mittees; tlie  only  man  we  considered  skilful  enough 
to  unravel  the  tangled  skein  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
bee  ming  involved  in  a  ruinous  party  squabble  a 
few  thousand  kilometers  away. 

"His  authority  in  Europe  defended  on  his 

strength  at  home  '  During  his  absence, 

llnngs  in  Eurone,  winch  before  were  far  from  satis- 
factory, were  thrown  into  greater  disorder  by  symp- 
tomatic episodes  such  as  the  attempt  to  assassinate 
Clemcnceau,  the  murder  of  Eisner,  the  presumptu- 
ous territorial  manipulations  on  the  part  or  nations 
newly  born,  and  lhc  Spa  incident.  Would  he  return 
with  the  strength  necessary  for  the  difficult  task 
ahead  of  him    .    .  .? 

«The  speech  in  the  Metropolitan  Onera  House 
answers  this  ouestion  in  a  consoling  way.  Wilson 


comes  back  to  Europe  with  a  wdll  even  stronger  and 
even  more  determined  than  that  manifested  by  the 
imperious  smile  when  ...  on  December  14, 
1918,  he  appeared  for  the  first  time  under  the  Arc 
de  1'Etoile.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  he  had  to 
speak  to  his  fellow  countrymen  of  two  subjects, 
clearly  distinct  from  each  other,  though  intimately 
connected:  American  opposition,  and  European 
difficulties. 

«For  these  two  subjects  he  used  two  different 
styles,  thus  showing  once  again  that  his  mysticism 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  political  technique  which 
is  eminently  realistic.  He  despatched  the  internal 
question  with  a  certain  brusqucness,  proper  to  a 
party  man.  .  .  .  Not  that  he  annihilated  his  ad- 
versaries; but  Taft's  presence  and  Taft's  substantial 
agreement  with  him  made  it  possible  for  him  to  have 
the  audacity  to  consider  his  views  superior  to  the 
historic  difference  between  the  Democrats  and  Be- 
publicans,  and  made  easy  the  attitude  of  haughty 
defiance  that  he  assumed  towards  his  enemies  in  the 
Senate.  Besides,  the  American  Constitution,  which 
concentrates  almost  dictatorial  powers  in  the  per- 
son of  the  President,  though  limiting  them  to  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time,  .  .  .  encouraged  him  to  take 
a  firm  and  haughty  stand  which  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  heads  of  European  Governments  to  assume. 

«In  the  part  of  the  speech  referring  to  the  party 
strife  in  America,  he  had  in  view  a  vaster  audience 
than  the  people  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
than  the  people  of  America  even:  he  spoke  to  Europe 
and  the  world,  with  the  intention  of  discrediting 
Senator  Lodge  and  his  acolytes,  and  of  hindering  his 
opponents  in  Paris  from  appealing  to  the  recalci- 
trant anti-Wilsonites  in  America.  The  enemies  of 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  America  were  disquali- 
fied and  branded  with  intellectual  and  moral  inferi- 
ority. .  .  .  Thus,  his  whole  concern  was  to  es- 
tablish a  mighty  distance  between  his  elevation  and 
their  mediocrity.  Next  year  America  will  have  to 
(dect  a  President,  and  Wilson  will  not  ask  for  votes 
for  himself.  The  passions  which  to-day  have  been 
so  curtly  censured  can  then  rage  at  their  leisure; 
they  will  not  trouble  the  conscientious  serenity  of 
Wilson.  In  the  meantime,  .  .  .  these  egotistic 
passions  will  remain  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  will  not  weaken  in  the  least  the  moral  liberty  of 
the  man  whom  Europe  regards  as  the  bondsman  of 
justice.') 

The  writer  remarks  that  no  one  believed  Wilson 
would  remain  in  Europe  to  take  part  in  the  Confer- 
ence; it  was  thought  that,  after  a  triumphant  tour, 
he  would  return  to  the  United  States  and  would 
leave  to  professional  diplomats  the  job  of  repeating 
in  Paris  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Objections  were 
even  raised  to  his  leaving  America  at  all.  But  now, 
in  the  opening  of  his  speech  in  New  York,  he  an- 
nounces that  he  is  to  remain  in  Europe  until  the  work 
is  finished. 

((Counting  the  number  of  the  Bepublicans  in 
Congress  and  the  paners  that  are  against  him,  leads 
to  no  conclusions.  What  really  does  count  is  the 
fact  that  Wilson  is  to  stay  in  Europe  until  the  Con- 
ference closes;  what  does  count,  is  the  absolute  dic- 
tatorial will  with  which  he  returns,  in  comparison 
with  which  his  first  arrival  at  Brest  seemed  only  a 
mere  visit  of  eticpiette. 

«With  his  European  adversaries  Wilson  used 
another  style.  He  scarcely  touched  on  European 
disputes;  he  contented  himself  with  seeking  his  su- 
m-erne authority  in  the  will  of  the  peoples  

Here  again  his  speech  contains  clear  echoes  of  Maz- 
zini  and  the  Gospel.    .    .    .»  ' 
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The  Idea  Nazionale,  March  14,  which  considers 
that  Wilson  returns  from  the  United  States  without 
any  laurels,  says  that  while  it  is  folly  to  side  with 
Wilson's  enemies,  it  is  also  folly  to  side  with  Wilson 
against  his  enemies,  as  the  Corriere  della  Sera  does 
when  commenting  on  his  New  York  speech.  The 
Idea  Nazionale  considers  that  the  Corriere  humili- 
ates ^unhappy  Europe»  which  gave  so  much  noble 
blood  and  displayed  such  strength  of  will  in  this 
latest  strife  to  preserve  civilization,  and  is  not 
pleased  that  Wilson  should  be  called  the  ((bonds- 
man of  justice »  for  «whom  strength  is  asked  equal 
to  the  heroic  task  which  awaits  him.» 

The  Giomale  d'ltalia,  March  20,  (the  paper  of 
Baron  Sonnino,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs)  pub- 
lishes an  article  from  its  London  correspondent  on 
((Wilson's  Doctrine  and  Reality. »  A  brief  account  is 
given  of  the  strife  in  the  United  States  between  the 
President  and  his  opponents  and  the  latter  are  de- 
scribed and  classified.  Speaking  of  the  President's 
oration  in  Boston,  and  its  tact  and  charm,  the  writer 
remarks  that  it  seems  to  have  had  a  good  effect 
from  the  purely  sentimental  point  of  view,  but  that 
it  left  his  opponents  unchanged.  According  to  this 
writer,  the  League  of  Nations  gives  rise  to  most  of 
the  opposition. 

«We  shall  soon  see  in  what  measure  the  Wil- 
sonian  idealism  will  have  to  shape  itself  in  accord- 
ance with  this  violent  nationalistic  heat  which  is 
now  burning  it,  until  it  is  finally  made  more  malle- 
able by  the  imperious  necessities  of  the  country.  For 
us  the  main  thing  to  register,  is  the  fact  that  this  is 
happening.  Wilson  said  that  the  delegates  at  the 
Conference  are  not  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  peo- 
ple they  represent,  but  that  the  various  peoples  are 
speaking  by  the  mouths  of  these  men.  It  is  a  good 
thing  that  the  American  people  made  Wilson  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  harmonizing  the  national  as- 
pirations with  his  still  weak,  airy,  idealism.  There 
are  some  nations  in  Europe  for  which  the  compro- 
mise between  utopianism  and  reality  is  a  question 
of  life  or  death.  Italy  is  one  of  them,  if  not  the  first 
of  them  all.    Wilson  cannot  forget  this.» 

On  March  23,  a  New  York  correspondent  of  the 
Avanti  (Milan,  Socialist)  is  quoted  as  follows  in  that 
paper:  « Wilson  returns  to  Paris.  He  must  not  be 
much  satisfied  with  what  he  found  here.  By  his 
tactics  he  thought  he  could  satisfy  both  the  capital- 
ists and  the  working  class.  He  offended  both.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise.  The  time  has  passed  when 
the  proletariat  is  satisfied  with  words  and  illusions. 
The  capitalists  always  want  greater  profits;  the 
workers  understand  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  pre- 
vent this.  Wilson  will  live  in  history  as  a  poet.  Life 
is  outside  of  illusions,  and  victory  awaits  the  strong- 
est party.  The  proletariat  will  certainly  be  the 
strongest. » 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— SWISS 

Ex -Emperor  Charles  in  Switzerland 
On  March  24  ex-Emperor  Charles  of  Austria- 
Hungary  arrived  in  Switzerland  accom  panied  by  his 
family  and  a  large  suite.  He  has  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Castle  Warteck  on  the  Lake  of  Constance 
close  to  the  Austrian  border  (Berner  Tagblatt,  March 
25).  The  fact  that  he  has  never  signed  an  act  of  ab- 
dication will  apparently  make  no  difference  in  his 
status  with  regard  to  his  former  realm,  for  the  Aus- 
trian Government's  «plan  relative  to  the  banishment 
and  the  seizure  of  the  property  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg-Lorraine  provides  among  other  things  that  all 
the  sovereign  rights  and  other  prerogatives  of  this 


House  and  of  all  its  members  shall  be  abolished  for- 
ever. In  the  interest  of  the  security  of  the  Republic, 
the  former  rulers  and  other  members  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon-Parma  are  banished  from  the  country 
The  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  as  the  supreme 
chief  of  the  State  no  longer  binds  those  who  have 
taken  it.»    (Journal  de  Geneve,  March  29.) 

What  little  comment  the  ex-Emperor's  arrival 
has  aroused  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  Ger- 
man-Swiss press.  As  his  coming  was  sanctioned  by 
the  Swiss  Federal  Council  with  the  evident  approval 
of  the  Entente,  no  unpleasant  complications  are  an- 
ticipated. 

The  Neue  Zuereher  Zeitung,  March  25,  publishes 
several  lengthy  agency  reports  from  official  Viennese 
sources  which  purport  to  give  the  underlying  reasons 
why  Charles  had  to  leave  Austria.  «After  the  is- 
suing of  the  statement  on  November  11,  1918,  to  the 

I  effect  that  Emperor  Charles  had  withdrawn  from 
participation  in  the  Government,  the  German-Aus- 
trian Government  expressby  declared  that  the  Em- 
peror could  remain  in  the  country,  even  in  Schoen- 

!  brunn.  The  monarch  departed  for  Echartsau,  how- 
ever, and  the  German-Austrian  Government  imme- 
diately gave  orders  that  measures  be  taken  for  his 
safety. 

«On  the  following  day  State  Chancellor  Renner 

!  declared  before  the  National  Assembly  that  the 
former  Emperor  could  be  sure  of  the  protection  and 
beneficence  of  the  law  if  he  intended  to  continue  to 
remain  in  the  country  as  a  good  citizen.    That  the 

|  Emperor  while  in  Echartsau  was  none  other  than  a 

!  good  citizen,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  even  those  ele- 
ments favoring  his  banishment  never  maintained 
the  contrary  and  that  England  could  send  an  hon- 

i  orarv  military  aide  without  the  danger  of  becoming 
involved  thereby  in  political  intrigues.))  As  the  re- 
sult of  reports  of  an  alleged  plot  by  Austrian  mon- 
archists in  Switzerland,  aided  by  the  Entente  pow- 
ers, to  make  Charles  the  head  of  a  new  Danube  Con- 
federation, the  Austrian  Republican  Government 

:  decided  that  it  was  dangerous  to  keep  him  in  the 
country,  especially  as  he  had  never  abdicated  his 
right  to  the  throne. 

Therefore  «at  the  end  of  November  or  the  be- 

:  ginning  of  December,  State  Secretary  Rauer,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  monarch,  asked  Switzer- 

I  land  whether  she  would  accept  the  Emperor.  Re- 
fore  Christmas,  1918,  Renner  made  inquiry  at  Ec- 

j  hartsau  whether  the  Emperor  would  receive  him. 

J  In  spite  of  the  refusal  of  the  Emperor,  caused  by  his 
illness  at  that  time,  Renner  appeared  in  Echartsau 
in  January,  before  the  elections  took  place;  the  Em- 
peror was  unable  to  receive  him.    .    .    .  Lieuten- 

!  ant-Colonel  Strutt,  who  had  been  ordered  to  Echart- 
seau  by  the  British  Government,  convinced  himself 
that  the  position  in  Echartsau  was  untenable.  It 
now  appears  that  the  British  Government  thereupon 
asked  Switzerland  to  give  refuge  to  the  former  Em- 
peror and  his  family,  and  this  request  was  approved 
by  the  Federal  Council.    Cognizant  of  Switzerland's 

j  willingness,  the  State  Chancellor  informed  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Cunningham  that  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment within  a  few  days  would  have  to  ask  the  Na- 

!  tional  Assembly  to  decide  upon  the  removal  of  the 
dynasty. 

«On  March  21  Lieutenant-Colonel  Strutt  wrote 
to  the  State  Chancellor,  requesting  that  two  royal 
railway  trains  be  prepared  for  an  official  journey  to 
Switzerland  of  the  British  Mission.  It  was  stated 
that  this  request  had  no  connection  with  the  former 
rulers,  but  that  the  state  of  things  in  Budapest  made 
it  probable  that  representatives  of  the  Entente  there 
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desired  to  make  sure  of  their  departure.  Inasmuch 
as  the  British  Mission  requested  both  trains  for  it- 
self and  provided  for  its  safety  with  its  own  troops, 
the  German-Austrian  Government  and  the  State 
Chancellor  merely  called  the  attention  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Strutt  to  the  fact  that  there  were  definite 
laws  against  taking  property  out  of  the  country 
which  would  have  "to  be  observed.  Not  until  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  was  the  State  Chancellery  in- 
formed by  the  State  Traffic  Bureau  that  the  trains 
had  been  used  for  the  departure  of  the  ex-Emperor. 
The  official  statement  closes  by  saying  that  the  de- 
parture  of  the  former  Emperor  and  his  family  was 
entirely  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment.)' 

(Zuercher  Post,  March  20):  «The  emigration 
of  the  former  Emperor  Charles  of  Austria-Hungary 
to  Switzerland  is  an  accomplished  fact  upon  which 
Swiss  publicity  can  merely  comment.  From  the 
statement  from  official  Viennese  sources,  it  follows 
that  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  offered  no  objection 
to  this  emigration  after  a  request  to  that  effect  had 
been  presented  by  the  British  and  no  complications 
were  to  be  feared  therefore  with  respect  to  the  En- 
tente. However,  the  statements  issued  in  Vienna 
are  not  clear  in  this  particular  and  the  desire  is  jus-  j 
tified  that  the  Federal  Council  make  public  what  po- 
sition the  Swiss  authorities  held  at  that  time  and  now 
take. 

((Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Council  was  faced  by  j 
requests  from  the  Republican  Austrian  Government  ' 


and  apparently  also  from  the  British  Government, 
which  is  protecting  the  former  Emperor  for  politi- 
cal reasons,  it  could  not  refuse  to  permit  the  former 
Emperor  to  come  to  Switzerland.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  the  principle  of  the  political  right  of 
asylum,  which  has  been  applied  in  this  case  to  a 
crowned  head,  will  also  be  maintained  in  the  case  of 
political  fugitives  who  are  not  crowned  heads  and 
therefore  have  no  claim  to  the  protection  of  a  for- 
eign government.  What  was  reasonable  in  the  case 
of  Emperor  Charles  must  be  right  in  the  case  of  oth- 
ers seeking  political  asylum. 

«It  is,  of  course,  clear  that  Switzerland  cannot 
permit  any  political  difficulties  to  arise  from  this  so- 
journ of  the  former  Emperor  and  this  fact  must  be 
emphasized.  From  the  statements  of  the  Viennese 
Government,  it  follows  that  there  are  Austrians  in 
Switzerland  who  are  energetically  working  for  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  Austria,  in  part  with 
the  active  co-operation  of  Entente  circles.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  former  Austrian  Emperor  in  Switzerland 
might  lead  to  an  increase  in  these  efforts  which 
would  not  be  to  the  interest  of  our  country.  We  be- 
lieve that  such  possibilities  were  taken  into  consid- 
eration when  the  former  Emperor  was  permitted  to 
come  into  Switzerland  and  if  no  fears  were  ex- 
pressed, it  is  purposed  to  prevent  such  possibilities. 
As  long  as  the  former  Emperor  considers  himself  as 
a  private  individual  and  acts  accordingly,  and  as 
long  as  his  friends  refrain  from  their  activity  against 
the  Republican  Government  in  Austria,  out  of  re- 
spect for  Swiss  interests,  none  of  us  will  have  cause 
to  take  offense  at  this  arrival.)) 
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Pichon's  Defense  of  His  Russian  Policy 
«It  is  nothing  short  of  a  cross-examination  of 
the  Ministry  that  M.  Franklin-Bouillon  has  con- 
ducted with  the  applause  of  the  whole  Chamber. 
Let  no  one  forget  that  M.  Franklin-Bouillon  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  speaks 
in  its  name.  He  has  shown  all  too  clearly,  alas, 
that  the  Government  has  no  foreign  policy,  just  as 
M.  Raoul  Peret,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  showed  last  week  that  the  same  Govern- 
ment has  no  financial  policy  either.))  Such  is  the 
spirited  comment  of  Gustave  Tery  in  the  Oeuure  of 
March  26  on  the  debate  of  March  24  and  25  in  the 
Chamber  on  French  policy  toward  Russia. 

On  March  26,  M.  Pichon  answered  his  critics 
(for  the  most  part  Socialists),  but  did  not  go  far  in 
convincing  them.  Another  writer  for  the  Oeiwre, 
Saglio,  on  March  27,  makes  this  caustic  criticism: 
«For  the  last  two  days,  M.  Stephen  Pichon  has  been 
very  unhappy.  He  knew  that  he  would  have  to 
mount  the  rostrum  and  would  have  to  talk — when 
he  had  nothing  to  say.  As  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, M.  Pichon  from  time  to  time  is  obliged  to  give 
an  account  to  Parliament  of  a  foreign  policy  which 
he  does  not  direct,  of  diplomatic  plans  of  which  he 
is  ignorant,  and  of  deedsyand  actions  of  Government 
agents  whose  names  he  does  not  even  know.  In 
such  conditions  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  be  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.    .    .  . 

«M.  Caehin,  M.  La  font,  M.  Mayeras  and  M. 
Franklin-Bouillon  had  called  upon  him  to  explain 
why  after  four  months  of  armistice  the  most  funda- 
mental questions  of  peace  were  more  obscure,  more 
hazy,  more  annoying  than  at  the  moment  of  victory, 
and  what  were  the  intentions  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  Russia  and  Germany.  The 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  declared  that  the  task  of 
the  Peace  Conference  was  very  difficult,  that  the 
Bolshevists  were  people  with  whom  we  did  not  wish 
to  make  war,  but  with  whom  we  could  not  make 
peace,  after  which  he  folded  his  little  papers,  packed 
them  in  his  portfolio,  and,  with  a  more  abstracted 
air  than  ever,  departed.  M.  Clemenceau,  who  with 
severely  attentive  eye,  had  kept  watch  of  his  minis- 
ter, ready  to  rescue  him  if  he  were  drowning,  de- 
parted also,  being  of  the  opinion  that  M.  Pichon  had 
sufficiently  tired  the  deputies  to  make  them  harm- 
less.)) 

The  Government,  however,  was  supported  by 
the  majority  of  the  Chamber  in  its  policy  of  the 
cordon  sanitaire  around  Bolshevist  Russia.  No  one 
suggested  that  France  should  act  single-handed  in 
Russia.  The  debate  may  therefore  be  interpreted 
chiefly  as  being  intended  to  influence  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, which  is  generally  thought  to  have  turned 
its  attention  to  the  Russian  situation. 

The  attack  on  the  Government's  foreign  policy 
was  directed  principally  against  its  equivocal  atti- 
tude toward  the  Bolshevist  Government.  The  So- 
cialists, in  the  person  of  Cachin  and  others,  criti- 
cised the  Government  for  its  hostility  to  the  existing 
power  in  Russia,  and  particularly  for  its  sending 
French  troops  to  Russia  without  the  approval  of 
Parliament.    Cachin  comolained  of  the  Govern- 


ment's silence  regarding  the  Russian  policy,  and  this 
was  seconded  by  Franklin-Bouillon.  The  following 
day  Franklin-Bouillon  was  more  favorably  received 
by  the  Chamber  than  had  been  the  previous  Socialist 
speakers,  when  he  attacked  the  incompetency  of  the 
French  military  diplomats  sent  to  the  East,  partic- 
ularly General  Franchet  d'Esperey  in  the  Balkans 
(see  Press  Review,  March  27)  and  General  Niessel  in 
Poland  and  Ukrania,  both  of  whom  appear  to  have 
acted  with  an  unwisdom  inevitably  destructive  of 
Allied  prestige.  In  the  third  day's  discussion,  other 
examples  of  diplomatic  bungles  in  Greater  Russia 
were  brought  forward.  Then  M.  Pichon  took  the 
rostrum  in  defense  of  his  policy.  As  he  proceeded, 
he  was  much  heckled  by  the  Socialists,  who  were 
severely  taken  to  task  by  many  papers  for  so  actively 
hindering  his  making  the  statement  which  they  had 
repeatedly  demanded.  The  comments  of  the  press 
indicate  the  views  expressed  in  Parliament. 

The  Government  in  following  a  middle  and 
negative  course  provokes  no  enthusiastic  support 
and  draws  criticism  both  from  the  Socialists,  who 
wish  to  leave  the  Bolshevists  to  their  own  devices, 
and  from  the  militaristic-minded,  who  put  their 
faith  in  armed  intervention,  a  group  which  supports 
the  Clemenceau  Government  knowing  that  one  more 
favorable  to  their  view  cannot  hold  office  at  present. 

General  Malleterre  writes  to  the  Matin,  March 
27,  breathing  fire:  «No  hesitation.  Forward  march, 
east  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube !  The  conditions 
of  peace  must  be  told  to  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Buda- 
pest, and  the  Allies  must  be  free  to  go  where  they 
will  across  Germany  and  Poland  and  to  the  Car- 
pathians. At  once  the  Bolshevik  front  will  crumble, 
for  the  barrage  of  Poland,  Galicia,  and  Rumania  will 
cut  off  German  Hungary  from  Russia  and  the  block- 
ade will  be  hermetic.  Remember  Germany  and 
Russia  are  in  our  grasp  by  means  of  the  economic 
blockade.  To  strike  down  Russian  Bolshevism,  it 
is  less  necessary  to  send  Allied  divisions  to  Russia 
than  to  strengthen  and  feed  the  armies  of  Poland 
and  Rumania,  and,  above  all,  of  the  Russian  patriots. 
But  Germany  is  always  the  chief  enemy.  We  must 
finish  her  with  a  lightning  stroke.  Complete  her 
military  ruin  by  an  occupation  of  much  territory  for 
a  long  period.    Foch's  sword  is  still  drawn. » 

Gustave  Herve  in  his  Vietoire,  March  25,  sup- 
porting Pichon's  policy,  enthusiastically  forecasts 
stronger  measures:  «We  have  undone  the  formid- 
able German  army.  Can  you  believe  that  the  Rus- 
sian Bolshevist  bands  will  be  harder  to  handle  when 
we  give  them  our  attention?))  And  on  March  27: 
«Our  Chamber,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  which 
are  elected  from  country  districts,  had  the  courage 
to  applaud  a  Minister  of  Foreign  Aifairs  who  had 
just  told  them  in  a  forceful  way  why  intervention  in 
Russia  was  inevitable.  As  soon  as  the  nation  knows 
under  what  conditions  the  Government  intends  to 
intervene,  so  that  general  demobilization  need  not 
be  hindered,  no  one  can  doubt  that  it,  like  the  dep- 
uties, will  put  itself  on  the  side  of  national  interest 
and  honor.  .  .  .  The  truth  is  blinding  for  those 
who  have  not  their  eyes  covered  by  a  bandage  of 
faith  in  Bolshevism— the  truth,  that,  if  the  Allies  do 
not  intervene,  Russia  will  return  inevitably  to 
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the  Czarist  disgrace  in  disgust  at  the  disorder  and 
terror  of  the  Bolshevist  regime.  But  the  most  im- 
portant reason  for  intervention  is  that  if  we  aban- 
don Russia,  Germany  will  not  abandon  her,  and 
w  In  n  Russia  has  become  a  docile  instrument  in  her 
hands,  Germany  will  flout  the  Society  of  Nations  and 
try  to  take  her  revengc.» 

The  Echo  de  Paris,  March  27,  always  a  jingo,  is 
very  nearly  of  Hie  same  mind.  «M.  Pichon  at  Paris 
and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  at  London  have  just  de- 
fined again  the  Russian  policy  of  our  Alliance.  The 
more  or  less  scattered  forces  which  are  warring 
against  the  Commissioners  of  the  People  and  the 
stales  which  from  Dantzig  to  the  Balkans  are  de- 
luding the  frontiers  of  our  civilization,  will  be  en- 
couraged, provisioned,  and  supported.  The  new 
element  that  we  may  hope  for  is  the  harmonizing  of 
all  these  efforts.  Let  us  establish  for  them  all  a 
unity  of  command;  their  efficiency  will  be  increased 
a  hundredfold.  We  are  discouraged  about  Russia, 
but  really  what  measure  have  we  fully  tried ?» 

Conservative  papers  like  the  Debats,  the  Temps 
and  the  Figaro  defend  the  Government's  policy,  but 
without  enthusiasm.  The  comment  of  the  Journal 
drs  Debats,  March  27,  on  the  parliamentary  discus- 
sion is  worth  reproducing.  ((Yesterday's  session 
was  occupied  by  the  speeches  of  M.  Mayeras  and  M. 
Franklin-Rouillon.  M.  Mayeras  made  an  attack 
consisting  of  odds  and  ends  which  remind  us  of  the 
information  supplied  by  the  notorious  Captain 
Sadoul.  Lenin's  accomplice.  M.  Franklin-Bouillon 
poured  out  pitiless  invective  against  French  diplo- 
macy, or  rather  the  lack  of  it.  He  blamed  the  policy 
of  silence  and  dissimulation  followed  by  the  Quai 
d'Orsay.  and  the  disastrous  choice  of  foreign  repre- 
sentatives made  by  the  Minister  of  War.  .  .  . 
Our  Foreign  Minister  will  probably  be  very  hard  put 
to  justify  both  our  diplomatic  inertia  in  certain  cases 
and  the  faults  of  our  special  agents  in  others.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  put  the  burden  of  blame  on  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Governments  for,  according 
to  international  traditions,  the  fact  that  our  part- 
ners are  at  fault  does  not  lessen  our  own  shortcom- 
ings. But  it  is  fitting  to  protest  against  the  general 
and  particular  accusations  directed  against  him  by 
the  Socialists  in  regard  to  the  Russian  situation. 
There  is  more  reason  to  reproach  the  French  Gov- 
ernment for  its  mildness  and  its  indecision  than  for 
its  tendencies  toward  intervention.)) 

And  the  next  day  this  paper  remarks:  «M. 
Pichon  got  the  supnort  yesterday  of  four-fifths  of 
the  Chamber  by  making  a  forceful  pronouncement 
against  our  Bolshevisors  at  the  opening  of  his  reply 
(o  MM.  Cachin,  Lafont  and  Mayeras.  He  evoked 
almost  unanimous  applause  by  saving,  as  we  said 
yesterday,  that  it  was  the  Bolsheviks  who  declared 
«  ar  on  us  and  not  France  that  declared  it  on  Russia. 
Hi-  had  equal  success  when  he  denounced  Bolshe- 
vism as  the  scourge  of  humanity.  If  the  tumult  in 
tin-  Chamber  yesterday  attained  at  times  disgraceful 
proportions,  it  was  in  part  because  M.  Pichon  went 
on  from  his  attack  to  make  explanations  which  were 
somewhat  hazy;  and  abandoned  his  trumpet  call  of 
i  assembly  >  for  the  notes  of  the  flute. » 

The  Temps,  March  27,  is  sure  the  Socialist  alter- 
native is  worse  than  the  Government's  policy.  «The 
Socialists  accuse  the  Government  of  following  in 
Russia  a  policy  which  continues  the  war.  whereas 
all  we  need  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  general  European 
situation  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion:  to  follow  the 
Russian  policy  that  the  Socialists  favor  would  be 
the  surest  means  of  renewing  the  war  in  all  rpiarters 


And  so  each  side  continues  the  debate  without  ar- 
riving at  a  positive  conclusion:  the  Government,  be- 
cause its  arguments  are  purely  negative;  the  oppo- 
sition, because  its  theories  would  lead  to  chaos.  And 
the  public  after  three  days  of  discussion  is  still 
awaiting  a  synthesis,  a  solution,  which  would  free 
it  from  the  obsessing  dilemma  of  war  or  revolution.)) 
But  the  Temps  is  in  as  much  doubt  as  anybody 
as  to  what  policy  should  be  followed:  «M.  Pichon 
could  not  tell  us  what  the  inter-allied  policy  in  Rus- 
sia is,  and  one  cannot  blame  him.  He  declared  very 
truly  that  France  cannot  settle  anything  by  herself 
and  that  the  French  Government  must  wait  for  the 
decisions  of  the  Peace  Conference,  but  every  one 
will  admit  that  these  have  been  strangely  slow.  It 
is  two  months  since  the  Prinkipo  scheme  failed. 
The  governments  which  settle  the  fate  of  the  world 
ought  to  have  thought  of  something  else  in  two 
months.»  And  so  the  Petite  Republique,  March  27, 
looks  to  the  Conference  for  help  and  declares:  «A11 
that  we  know  so  far  is  that  the  solution  will  be  ap- 
propriate both  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  Russian 
people  and  of  the  civilized  world.)) 

Papers  of  Socialistic  tendency  are  united  in  at- 
tacking the  Government's  policy.  The  Rappel  (Radi- 
cal-Socialist), March  27,  also  takes  occasion  to  en- 
dorse the  Temps'  criticism  of  the  debate  on  foreign 
policy.  «M.  Pichon  yesterday  brought  himself  to 
set  forth  his  peculiar  foreign  policy.  Will  public 
opinion  long  be  satisfied  with  so  poor  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage? The  undeniable  anxiety  which  weighs  upon 
the  country  would  be  easily  driven  away  if  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  more  explicit  and  frank.  The 
Temps,  March  26,  makes  the  observation  that  our 
British  Allies  have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
fluty  of  the  Government  toward  public  opinion:  <  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
session,  members  put  concise  questions  and  the  Gov- 
ernment answers  in  so  far  as  it  believes  it  is  advis- 
able. The  questions  prepared  in  advance  do  not 
give  rise  to  tempests  of  eloquence.  The  answers  are 
extremely  brief.  Thus  the  representatives  of  the 
country  have  a  means  of  publicly  bringing  the  cabi- 
net's attention  to  all  the  problems  which  stir  public 
opinion  before  the  people  have  become  over- 
excited.) 

((Doubtless  we  do  not  hasten  to  follow  this  Eng- 
lish custom,  because  it  is  excellent.  In  France  min- 
isters consider  a  request  for  explanations  as  a  per- 
sonal attack.  And  public  opinion  is  displeased  with 
oratorical  duels  and  becomes  anxious  because  the 
Peace  Conference  does  not  progress  and  because  our 
foreign  policy  remains  hazy  and  lazy.  Parliament 
would  do  well  to  give  an  ear  to  the  murmurings  of 
the  crowd.» 

The  Radical-Socialist  group  has  defined  the  for- 
eign policy  that  it  favors:  «In  preventing  by  force 
the  meeting  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  Bolshe- 
vism showed  a  poor  understanding  of  the  essential 
bases  of  any  democratic  regime,  which  consists  in 
respect  for  individual  liberty  and  the  right  of  the 
people  to  govern  themselves  according  to  their  freely 
expressed  will,  but  at  the  same  time  the  group  be- 
lieves that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  right  of 
self-determination  of  peoples  for  other  nations  to 
make  armed  intervention  in  the  international  affairs 
of  a  country.  It  therefore  declares  that  it  is  utterly 
opposed  to  any  military  expedition  to  Russia.)) 

Humanite,  March  27,  the  official  Socialist  journal, 
is  equally  anti-interventionist.  It  is  Marcel  Cachin 
himself  that  writes:  «M.  Pichon  attempted  yester- 
day to  answer  the  exact  questions  that  Mayeras,  La- 
font  and  I  asked  him.    We  asked:   (  Yes  or  no,  shall 
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you  propose  to  the  Chamber  the  recall  of  our  troops 
and  the  termination  of  this  sinister  undertaking?) 
The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  did  not  dare  to  an- 
swer an  unequivocal  yes  or  no.  He  was  rightly  of 
the  opinion  thai  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  he  and  his 
Government  were  endangered.  His  speech,  though 
sparing  of  facts  and  arguments,  was  none  the  less 
noisily  acclaimed  by  the  Right  of  the  House.  To 
gain  this  applause  he  devoted  himself  to  treacherous 
and  unfair  attacks  on  Socialism  and  the  conjuring 
of  the  red  specter  of  Bolshevism.)) 

The  Oeuvre  (Independent),  March  27,  bases  its 
more  reasoned  opposition  on  M.  Franklin-Bouillon's 
speech,  saying:  «He  has  just  shown  us  all  the 
blunders  of  our  triumphant  diplomatic  militarism. 
It  is  a  general,  undoubtedly  eminent  in  his  profes- 
sion, but  quite  unfitted  for  this  duty,  who  is  entrusted 
with  the  adjustment  of  the  Hungarian  question.  An 
admiral  is  to  settle  the  trouble  between  the  Italians 
and  the  Yugo-Slavs.  Another  general,  who  is  sent  to 
bring  the  olive  branch  to  the  Ukrainians  and  Poles, 
lets  himself  be  feted  at  Warsaw  to  such  an  extent 
that  when  he  arrives  in  Galicia,  the  Ukrainians  do 
not  care  to  listen  to  an  arbiter  who  has  already 
shown  his  preference.  Never  has  the  fighting  be- 
come so  severe  as  it  has  been  since  the  sword  of 
conciliation  has  visited  these  lands.  Indeed,  it  is 
time  to  sheathe  it.» 

The  Heure  (moderate  Socialist),  March  27,  in 
serio-comic  vein  shows  us  the  uneasy  weariness 
v.  hich  is  characteristic  of  the  hour  and  the  war-worn 
country.  ((Europe  is  ill.  Every  one  knows  that,  but 
its  worse  illness  is  probably  the  presumptuous  in- 
competency of  the  doctors  who  attend  it.  We  lis- 
tened to  one  of  them  yesterday,  M.  Pichon.  He  gave 
th2  Chamber  a  medical  dissertation  on  the  state  of 
health  of  poor  old  Europe,  ill  with  the  disease  called 
Bolshevism.  Well,  I  really  can't  recommend  your 
M.  Pichon  as  a  doctor.  He  showed  no  skill  in  diag- 
nosis or  in  the  method  of  treatment  which  he  recom- 
mended. He  recommends  the  cordon  sanitaire  to 
hold  in  the  scourge  of  humanity.  ,  .  .  M.  Pichon- 
Diafoirus  (referring  to  the  pompous  and  verbose 
physician  in  Moliere's  Malade  Irnaginaire)  asks  us 
only  to  continue  his  cordon  sanitaire. 

«But  he  must  tell  us  where  it  is.  Events  in  Hun- 
gary have  shown  us  its  weakness.  Defenses  other 
than  that  of  bayonets  are  needed  to  stop  or  control 
such  movements.  The  rapid  establishment  of  a  just 
peace  and  of  the  Society  of  Nations  is  needed  in  or- 
der to  save  the  people  from  a  desperation  which  in- 
cites them  to  actions  of  brutality  and  violence.  The 
voice  of  the  people  cries:  (Pestilence  comes  from 
war.  It  will  depart  with  ^t.  >»  And  on  March  28, 
Marcel  Sembat  writes:  «If  we  wish  to  regain  our 
strength  and  give  the  world  peace,  let  us  return  to 
our  ideal  of  the  tragic  days,  to  our  only  lasting 
ideal,  the  ideal  of  liberty,  justice,  and  right.w 

A  solemn  warning  appears  in  the  Pays  (Liberal) 
of  March  27:  «If  it  is  true  that  we  are  still  looking 
for  a  guiding  principle  for  our  policies  toward  Rus- 
sia and  Germany,  we  must  remember  that  the  two 
are  inseparable.  Because  we  failed  to  deal,  despite 
natural  distaste,  with  the  only  Russian  Government 
which  has  furnished  proofs  of  stability,  we  have 
caused  this  Government  to  draw  close  to  that  of  Ber- 
lin. And  because  we  have  failed  to  make  clear, 
according  to  the  principles  of  President  Wilson,  that 
Germany,  after  the  responsible  authors  of  the  war 
have  been  punished  and  just  reparations  made  and 
subjugated  peoples  freed,  can  continue  to  live  as  a 
nation  and  to  take  its  place  in  the  great  association 
of  free  peoples,  we  have  driven  the  Republic  of 


j  Weimar  into  a  policy  of  association  with  Russia 
I  which  was  previously  followed  by  the  Hohenzol- 
i  lerns.» 

On  March  29,  M.  Renaudel  (Socialist)  moved  a 
reduction  of  military  credits  for  the  second  quarter 
I  of  1919.    M.  Abrami,  Under-Secretary  of  State,  re- 
marked:   «M.  Renaudel  has  reopened  the  debate 
I  which  was  apparently  ended  by  the  speech  of  M. 
i  Pichon.    ( No  expedition  to  Russia,)  says  M.  Re- 
naudel.   Yes,  and,  ( No  expedition  to  Russia,  >  says 
I  the  Government.))    A  few  moments  later  M.  Pichon 
i  said:     «Not  a  word  has  been  said  by  M.  Abrami 
i  which  contradicts  the  remarks  I  made  (on  March  26) 
and  of  which  I  do  not  withdraw  a  word.    .    .  . 
The  speech  of  M.  Franklin-Bouillon  contained  a 
i  series  of  imputations  against  French  diplomacy  to 
i  which  I  thought  it  unworthy  of  the  Chamber  and  of 
myself  that  I  should  reply.  Indeed,  I  could  not  reply 
without  disclosing  the  policy  of  the  Allies. »  The 
Renaudel  Amendment,  of  which  M.  Pichon  de- 
manded the  rejection  as  a  mark  of  confidence  in  the 
Government,  was  thereupon  defeated  bv  a  vote  of 
362  to  131. 

ALLIED  PRESS— BELGIAN 

Syndicalism  and  Labor  Troubles  in  Belgium 

The  development  of  Syndicalism  in  nearly  all 
branches  of  the  wage-earning  classes  in  Belgium 
(see  Press  Review,  March  9)  is  becoming  an  impor- 
tant f  actor  in  Belgian  politics.  «We  are  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  new  policy  inspired  by  our  national  motto 
(Union  Makes  Strength,)  »  writes  the  Antwerp  Matin 
(Catholic),  March  10,  which  sees  in  this  new  move- 
ment more  harm  than  good  and  which  views  it  as 
an  impediment  rather  than  a  help  to  the  economic 
reorganization  of  Belgium.  The  Matin  considers 
that  the  clash  between  the  syndicated  masses  and 
capital  will  always  make  the  public  the  irresponsible 
victim;  and  it  accordingly  urges  the  early  enact- 
ment of  legislation  ((sufficiently  explicit  to  define 
how  far  syndicalistic  license  may  go  without  be- 
coming an  avowed  enemy  of  the  right  of  every  indi- 
vidual to  be  equally  respected."  This  paper  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  the  leaders  of  the  masses 
would  certainly  welcome  legislation  guaranteeing 
the  rights  of  the  people.  It  considers  as  lamentable 
«the  continual  retrograde  move  of  the  working 
masses,  whose  syndicalistic  organizations  are  a  re- 
version to  the  feudal  regime  of  the  corporation — a 
regime  which  always  proved  a  bar  to  personal  ini- 
tiative.)) 

The  Peuple  (Social  Democratic),  March  20,  re- 
marks: «A  new  social  phenomenon,  which  was  to 
be  expected,  has  made  its  appearance  in  one  of  the 
most  important  agricultural  sections  of  Namur  prov- 
ince. Here  farm  laborers  went  on  strike  when  their 
demand  for  a  minimum  wage  of  five  francs  a  day 
was  refused.  They  have  decided  to  form  a  syndi- 
cate.)) The  Peuple  sees  no  reason  why  agricultural 
laborers  should  not  enjoy  working  conditions 
equally  as  advantageous  as  those  of  city  industrial 
workers.  This  does  not  imply,  however,  that  their 
wages  should  be  equal.  It  further  remarks  that  the 
agricultural  party  is  drawing  up  a  program  which 
will  be  submitted  for  sanction  at  the  general  Easter 

I  Congress  of  the  Belgian  Labor  Party. 

Strikes  are  numerous  in  the  industrial  and  min- 

1  ing  districts  of  Liege  and  the  Seraing  basin.  Accord- 
ing to  le  Soir  (Opportunist),  March  20,  an  important 
meeting  took  place  between  the  delegates  of  the 

j  various  workmen's  syndicates  and  the  employers. 

I  The  employers  insisted  that  in  all  syndicates,  So- 
cialists as  well  as  clericals  should  be  represented. 
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The  workmen's  demands  are:  An  eight-hour  day; 
fixing  of  the  scale  of  hourly  wages  ranging  from  75 
centimes  for  workers  up  to  21  years  of  age  to  1.25 
francs  for  skilled  workmen  over  that  age;  recogni- 
tion of  the  syndicates;  weekly  payment. 

The  employers  frankly  stated  to  the  men  that 
it  was  impossible  to  make  sudden  reforms  which 
might  compromise  the  future  of  Belgian  industry. 
An  agreement  was  reached  provisionally  to  estab- 
lish a  nine-hour  day,  to  examine  the  question  of 
wages  with  a  view  of  giving  the  workmen  satisfac- 
tion, to  recognize  the  syndicalistic  rights  of  the 
workmen,  and  to  pay  the  men  weekly. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  brought  out 
by  hi  Libre  Belgique  (Premier  Delecroix's  paper), 
March  19,  which  writes:  «Here  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  crisis  at  a  time  when  Belgium  is  most  in  need 
of  calm  and  wise  management,  in  order  that  she 
may  arise  from  the  terrible  effects  of  the  war.  Dur- 
ing the  many  months  of  slavery,  we  looked  forward 
to  (Ik-  time  when  work  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
country  could  be  resumed.  Yet  inactivity  reigns 
everywhere.  Energv,  courage  and  good-will  seem 
lacking.  There  is  not  only  idleness  everywhere,  but 
discontent,  discouragement,  mistrust  and  apprehen- 
sion. ... 

«A11  this  is  due  to  the  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment of  a  few  men  eager  to  apply  their  preconceived 
systems  and  their  subversive  theories  of  liberty, 
emulation  and  energy.  Everything  should  have 
been  done  for  the  normal  resumption  of  work.  In- 
stead of  that,  idleness  was  encouraged  through  sub- 
sidies, through  all  kinds  of  extra-legal  procedures 
and  through  arbitrary  measures.  Conditions  have 
been  imposed  on  commercial  and  industrial  activi- 
ties which  will  render  the  resumption  of  business 
impossible  in  these  difficult  times,  with  foreign  com- 
petition confronting  us.  Is  this  not  sabotage?  A 
raise  of  salary  has  been  improvised  which  blocks  all 
initiative.  This  amounts  to  the  systematic  organ- 
ization of  the  high  cost  of  living*  at  a  time  when 
everyone  hoped  for  a  return  of  conditions  at  least 
approaching  normal.    .    .  . 

«It  would  seem  to  be  a  case  of  placing  party 
politics  before  the  welfare  of  Belgium.  The  ulti- 
mate victims  will  be  the  workmen,  because  the  em- 
ployers, especially  the  lesser  ones,  are  hesitating  to 
resume  their  industries,  fearing  that  their  output, 
weighed  down  with  abnormal  expenses,  may  not 
find  a  proper  outlet.  This  means  shortage  of  work 
and  compulsory  unemployment.  The  working 
classes  will  be  the  victims  because  though  a  trebled 
salary  may  he  an  allurement,  the  cost  of  living  as 
a  consequence  is  bound  to  increase  in  the  same  pro- 
portions, and  even  more.    .    .  . 

cThc  cost  of  labor  and  materials  is  out  of  reach, 
and  inaction  reigns  everywhere.  The  application 
ol  the  Socialist  program  for  a  few  weeks  has  suf- 
ficed _lo  give  us  these  results.  It  is  time  that  those 
who  ignore  the  reality  of  the  economic  laws,  in  op- 
posing which  the  uninitiated  invariably  come  to 
gnet,  should  cease  to  make  their  gruesome  labora- 
tory researches  on  panting  Belgium.)) 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— SCANDINAVIAN 

The  New  Boundaries  of  Germany 
The  Scandinavian  press  in  general  believes  that 
1,10  ^termination  of  the  boundaries  of  Germany  is 
one  ol  the  hardest  questions  that  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence will  be  called  upon  to  decide.    Most  of  the  na 
pers  discuss  the  question  impartially  and  express  no 


convictions,  although  all  but  one, — the  ultra-Con- 
servative pro-German  Aftonbladet  (Swedish)  which 
favors  a  plebiscite  in  Alsace-Lorraine — are  agreed 
that  Alsace-Lorraine  should  be  returned  to  France. 
Some  express  doubt  about  the  cession  of  the  Saar 
valley  to  France;  most  of  them  believe  that  the 
turning  over  of  the  Saar  valley  to  France  and  the 
creation  of  a  buffer  state  will  only  lead  to  future 
trouble. 

The  Aftonbladet  (Swedish-Conservative),  March 
13,  insists  that  a  plebiscite  should  be  taken  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  before  it  is  awarded  to  France.  It  bases  its 
argument  on  the  fact  that  the  French  Government  is- 
sued cards  to  all  inhabitants  of  Alsace-Lorraine  over 
the  age  of  fifteen.  Card  «A»  was  given  to  all  natives 
of  pure  French  blood;  card  «B»  to  all  people  of 
mixed  blood;  card  «C»  to  neutrals;  and  card  «D» 
to  the  Germans. 

«The  result  of  this  was  not  pleasing  to  the 
French  chauvinists.  Card  (A>  could  only  be  dealt 
out  to  one-fifth  of  the  population.  On  that  account 
it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  (A)  class  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  <B)  class  and  to  induce  the  old  German 
parents  to  count  their  children  in  the  (Br  class.  In 
Strassburg,  a  city  of  150,000,  there  could  be  found 
only  20,000  people  in  class  <A>  ,  and  in  Metz,  with  a 
population  of  90,000,  there  were  only  7,000. 

((These  figures  show  why  the  French  so  desper- 
ately set  themselves  against  a  plebiscite.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Peace  Conference  will  adjust  these 
difficulties  in  regard  to  races.  This  is  particularly 
desirable  in  the  case  of  races  placed  between  other 
peoples.  In  this  category  falls  the  case  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  sec- 
tion, demands  a  solution  by  a  plebiscite.  This  the 
French  Government  has  itself  shown  by  dividing  the 
population  into  four  classes.  The  Alsace-Lorraine 
question  is  also  the  touchstone  which  will  show 
whether  the  Wilsonian  program  will  go  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  a  new  era,  or  whether  all  the  beauti 
ful  words  shall  take  precedence  over  justice.)) 

The  Morgenbladet  (Norwegian),  March  11,  criti- 
cizes the  French  both  for  wishing  to  secure  the  Saar 
valley  and  also  for  wishing  to  establish  a  buffer  slate 
west  of  the  Bhine,  which,  the  paper  says,  is  even- 
tually intended  to  become  a  possession  of  France. 
With  the  realization  of  the  French  dream  of  victory 
comes  also  the  exploitation  of  the  victory.  When 
the  Peace  Conference  met,  it  was  assumed  it  would 
base  its  actions  on  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points,  among 
which  the  right  of  ((self-determination))  held  an  hon- 
ored place.  It  was  also  assumed  that  France  would 
receive  Alsace-Lorraine  and  in  addition  a  consider- 
able sum  in  reparation  for  her  injuries. 

«With  the  assurance  of  victorv,  however,  the 
appetite  of  the  French  has  increased.  They  are  not 
satisfied  with  Alsace-Lorraine,  they  want  the  Saar 
valley  also  and  wish  the  Bhine  provinces  to  be  sep- 
arated from  Germany  and  occupied  by  the  Allies  for 
a  period  of  years.  The  Bhine  provinces  are  the  most 
thickly  populated  oart  of  Prussia,  with  a  population 
of  perhaps  six  millions  and  an  area  of  about  27,000 
square  kilometers.  It  is  also  the  province  of  Ger- 
many which  has  the  most  railways  and  there  are 
many  manufacturing  towns.  It  is  stated  that  the 
province  shall  be  under  the  League  of  Nations  dur- 
ing this  period,  with  France  no  doubt  as  the  man- 
datory— an  arrangement  which  will  no  doubt  make 
it  a  French  (  sphere  of  interest  >,  and  in  time  it  would 
be  joined  to  Lorraine. 

«From  one  side  the  French  standpoint  is  easily 
understood.  If  Bismarck  feared  for  the  <  coalition 
nightmare.)  then  France  surely  suffered  under  the 
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<  German  nightmare  >  for  the  past  forty  years. 
When  an  opponent  now  lies  broken,  it  may  seem 
profitable  to  punish  him  so  thoroughly  that  he  will 
always  be  afraid;  and  after  the  good  old  custom,  this 
is  the  victor's  right. 

«If  France  assures  to  herself  the  whole  western 
Rhine  country,  she  is  making  the  same  political  er- 
ror which  the  German  generals  made  in  1871  when 
they  demanded  Alsace-Lorraine  as  a  (strategical) 
precaution.  It  would  create  a  German  Alsace-Lor- 
raine and  a  German  spirit  of  revenge.  .  .  .  Pres- 
ent conditions  seem  to  add  ground  to  the  fear  that 
the  realization  of  the  French  dream  will  knock  an- 
other dream  to  pieces.» 

The  Verdens  Gang  (Norwegian),  March  22,  sim- 
ply reviews  the  territorial  question  and  expresses 
doubt  whether  the  United  States  will  agree  to 
France's  taking  over  the  Saar  valley.  It  is  deemed 
improbable  that  the  other  Allies  will  consent  to  a 
buffer  republic  being  formed  to  protect  France,  as 
that  would  be  admitting  that  the  League  of  Nations 
is  a  failure. 

« There  is  no  question  about  Alsace-Lorraine — 
that  question  is  already  unanimously  settled.  The 
Germans  wanted  a  plebiscite  but  the  Allies  have 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  French.  But  France 
desires  more,  namely  the  Saar  valley;  here  it  is  a 
question  whether  President  Wilson  will  yield  or  not. 

((The  French  demands  for  this  region  are  abso- 
lutely against  Wilson's  principles.  It  has  been  Ger- 
man over  100  years,  and  so  can  not  in  any  way  be 
given  to  France  under  the  right  of  peoples  to  deter- 
mine their  own  fate.  Still  more  doubtful  than  the 
claim  to  the  Saar  region  is  the  demand  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  neutral  republic  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  tear  the 
Rhine  lands  away  from  the  Germans  and  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  think  that  they  would  like  to  leave  Ger- 
many. The  progress  of  affairs  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference makes  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Allies 
would  agree  to  this.  It  would  be  an  admission  of 
failure  if  the  League  of  Nations  could  not  protect 
France.)) 

The  Nationaltidende  (Danish),  March  5,  in  dis- 
cussing the  French  desire  to  annex  the  Saar  district, 
writes  that  this  is  but  a  reversal  of  the  German  de- 
sire to  annex  the  whole  Briey  basin  when  it  seemed 
that  Germany  would  win.  The  French  are  now,  by 
holding  out  for  a  buffer  state,  going  to  safeguard 
themselves. 

((Outside  of  the  economic  view  which  makes  the 
districts  west  of  the  Rhine  so  interesting,  there  are 
also  strategical  reasons  which  are  more  important 
to  the  French.  It  is  easily  understood  that  they 
should  desire  that  no  such  catastrophe  shall  ever 
come  again  as  that  which  happened  to  France.  To 
overcome  this  danger  it  is  France's  desire  to  make 
all  territory  west  of  the  Rhine  into  a  glacis  where 
the  Germans  can  be  met  on  equal  terms.  Compro- 
mises, especially  diplomatic  compromises,  are  very 
seldom  satisfactory,  but  the  French  entertain  the 
hope  that  these  regions  will  in  time  turn  toward  the 
French  instead  of  back  toward  Germany.  France 
has  understood  the  truth  of  the  Italian  proverb,  <  the 
sea  sleeps  but  not  the  enemy.)  They  intend  to  act 
accordingly.)) 

The  Dagbladet  (Norwegian),  March  17,  ex- 
presses satisfaction  at  the  inclusion  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine to  France,  but  says  it  is  too  late  now  to  think 
of  a  buffer  state,  as  that  should  have  been  done  in 
181 1. 


«The  question  of  boundaries  becomes  mortr 
complicated  as  one  goes  further  into  the  boundary 
question.  In  regard  to  the  Saar  district,  France 
means  to  assert  her  historical  demands;  but  the  his- 
torical demands  here  have  little  weight,  especially 
as  the  population  is  German  and  they  do  not  wish 
to  change  their  allegiance.  The  American  delega- 
tion, who  have  a  great  influence  at  the  Conference, 
are  not  greatly  ini])ressed  by  historical  demands  but 
there  are  economical  grounds  which,  to  American 
brains,  have  more  weight  than  others.)) 

The  paper  then  goes  on  to  show  that  France 
ought  to  have  the  Saar  valley  because  the  Germans 
ruined  the  French  coal  fields.  In  regard  to  the  buf- 
fer stale  on  the  Rhine,  it  says:  ((This  idea  is  a  good 
one;  if  it  could  be  done  it  would  be  a  blessing,  but  it 
is  too  late  now.  At  one  time  it  could  have  been  done. 
At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  Prussia  demanded  the 
whole  of  Saxony  and  in  return  the  King  of  Saxony 
was  to  receive  the  provinces  of  the  Rhine;  but  with 
the  almost  unbelievable  short-sightedness  which 
characterized  the  views  of  the  French  in  regard  to 
the  designs  of  Prussia,  even  up  to  1870,  Talleyrand 
opposed  this  plan.  He  had  a  somewhat  worthy  reas- 
on in  that  the  King  of  Saxony  was  the  only  one  who 
had  kept  his  promises  to  Napoleon,  and  he  was  a 
legitimate  monarch.  In  1814-1815  a  buffer  stala 
could  have  been  erected,  but  in  1919  it  is  too  late.  ) 

The  Politiken  (Danish),  March  17,  in  dealing 
with  the  attempt  of  German  Austria  to  unite  with 
Germany,  severely  condemns  the  the  French  atti- 
tude toward  this  question.  It  then  discusses  the 
article  in  le  Temps,  February  25,  which  says  that 
«unless  Germany  is  to  die  of  starvation,  she  must 
count  on  the  good  will  of  the  Allies;  yet  one  sees 
the  German  annexationists  conspiring  against  the 
Allies'  interests  and  principles.)) 

((Against  the  Allies'  principles?  The  highest  of 
these  is  no  doubt  the  people's  right  of  self-determi- 
nation; and  if  one  wishes  to  see  this  principle  dem- 
onstrated in  practice,  one  can  not  find  a  better  ex- 
ample than  the  effort  of  the  German-Austrians  to 
unite  with  the  Germans.  This  is  a  question  on  which 
all  German  parties  are  unanimous.  The  idea  was 
not  original  in  Germany,  it  sprang  up  spontaneously 
when  Austria  broke  up. 

«The  French  aim  is  to  make  Germany  as  weak 
as  possible.  With  this  in  view,  the  French  have 
aimed  at  a  Danube  Union;  but  this  causes  great 
opposition  in  Italy,  for  the  Italians  wish  to  see 
German- Austria  joined  to  Germany,  since  they  do 
not  wish  a  new  power  to  rise  from  the  ruins  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. Neither  Italy  nor  England  is  in  favor 
of  the  French  policy  in  regard  to  the  German-Aus- 
trian question.  France's  attitude  is  made  more  diffi- 
cult because  of  Wilson's  views  on  the  right  of  peoples 
to  decide  for  themselves,  so  her  position  on  this  point 
seems  to  be  somewhat  isolated.)) 

The  Svenska  Dagbladet,  February  26,  believes 
that  instead  of  annexing  German  territory  at  the 
Rhine,  it  would  be  much  safer  for  France  to  find 
some  safeguard  against  «the  Bolshevist  disease, 
which  grows  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  vic- 
tims of  starvation  in  Germany.  German  aims  of 
conquest  at  present  threaten  no  neighbor  either  in 
the  East  or  in  the  West,  but  Spartacism  may  be  a 
much  more  dangerous  enemy  for  the  Entente  than 
the  armies  of  Hindenburg  at  one  time  were.  This  is 
a  danger  that  no  military  means  can  stop  either  at 
the  Rhine  or  farther  west,  if  it  can  develop  sufficient- 
ly during  the  period  of  incubation  which  the  block- 
ade sepms  to  provide.)) 
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NEUTRAL  PRESS— NORWEGIAN 

Reduction  of  the  Period  of  Recruit  Training  in 

Norway 

During  the  period  of  the  war,  the  soldiers  in  the 
Norwegian  army,  consisting  of  all  men  on  the  active 
list,  that  is  those  between  the  ages  of  21  and  24  in- 
clusive, were  in  service  at  all  times.  This,  as  was 
also  the  case  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  was  a  great 
burden  on  the  country,  so  that  since  the  war,  steps 
have  been  taken  to  reduce  the  military  organization 
to  the  lowest  possible  needs.  In  this,  however,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  newspapers,  the  Government 
has  gone  to  extremes. 

Before  the  war,  the  training  of  the  recruits  was 
held  for  a  period  of  ninety  days  in  recruit  instruction 
alone,  and  then  the  recruit  was  given  thirty  days  of 
company  training.  Now  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  has  decided  to  cut  down  the  training  of  all 
first-year  recruits  to  forty-eight  days,  with  no  com- 
pany training.  This  is  the  result  of  a  compromise 
between  the  Socialists,  who  proposed  to  do  away 
with  all  military  expenditures  for  the  coming  year 
at  least,  and  the  representatives  of  the  army,  who 
wished  the  pre-war  training  period — ninety  days' re- 
cruit training  plus  thirty  days'  company  training — 
retained.  About  one  million  crowns  will  be  saved 
in  this  reduction  from  ninety  days  to  forty-eight 
days. 

The  Social  Demokraten  has  from  the  very  first 
fought  any  expenditures  for  the  military  establish- 
ment, and  regards  all  these  as  money  thrown  away. 
It,  March  15,  points  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  firmness  of  the  Social-Democrats  that  brought 
about  this  low  period  of  time  for  recruit  training. 

«It  was  the  arguments  of  the  Social-Democrats 
that  secured  the  new  state  of  affairs.  Seldom  has 
our  party  stood  stronger  during  a  Storthing  debate 
than  it  did  yesterday,  when  it  proposed  disarmament 
and  that  all  military  training  should  cease  for  this 
year.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  particular  party  of  our 
opponents  were  the  most  depressed  by  their  defeat — 
they  seemed  to  feel  as  if  they  were  helping  in  the 
overthrow  of  their  false  military  god.» 

The  Dagbladet,  March  14,  in  discussing  the 
change  made,  believes  that  it  was  the  wisest  thing  to 
do;  as  the  war  is  over,  and  although  the  country  may 
not  know  what  it  may  have  to  face,  it  will  be  very 
easy  in  the  future  to  increase  the  period  of  training. 

«Our  program  in  1918  was  to  the  effect  that  as 
long  as  the  war  lasted  we  should  be  fully  prepared; 
and  that  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  our  military 
preparations  should  be  worked  out  according  to  the 
international  situation.  Peace  is  not  yet  signed,  but 
we  do  not  live  under  the  fear  of  war  now  as  we  used 
to.  The  new  order  of  things  has  not  yet  taken  effect 
and  we  do  not  know  what  task  the  new  international 
state  of  things  will  impose  on  us,  so  we  should  keep 
our  defense  system  well  in  hand.  But  it  is  not  nec- 
essary for  us  to  keep  up  the  way  we  did  during  the 
war,  though  our  recruits  should  have  the  thorough 
training  they  used  to  receive  before  the  war.  If  the 
situation  warrants  it.  we  can  later  easily  lengthen 
the  period  of  military  training.)) 

The  Morgenbladet,  March  15,  speaks  in  a  very 
resigned  tone  over  the  fact  that  the  training  period 
has  been  cut  down. 

-One  after  another  of  the  representatives  got  up 
in  the  Storthing  and  told  how  the  people  his  own 
constituents  wanted  the  military  training  period 
cut  down  because  there  has  been  too  much  of  it  dur- 


ing the  past  four  years.  These  arguments  are  to- 
tally lacking  in  logic.  Why  should  the  recruits,  who 
have  never  had  any  training  at  all,  have  a  shorter 
period  of  training  just  because  the  other  classes  have 
had  a  longer  period  of  training?  But  psychologi- 
cally, their  arguments  for  the  restrictions  in  training 
arc  easily  understood.  The  reactions  in  the  minds  of 
people  after  the  war  have  many  ways  of  expressing 
themselves  and  this  is  merely  one  of  them.» 

The  Tidens  Tegn,  as  early  as  January  28,  when 
a  change  in  the  Ministry  of  War  was  imminent,  cau- 
tioned against  any  reduction  of  the  armed  forces.  It 
favors  the  greatest  possible  savings  and  no  more,  in- 
creases but  «the  foundations  of  the  defense  system 
must  not  be  torn  down  yet,  and  the  idea  of  national 
defense  must  be  held  in  honor.  It  is  very  easy,  and 
but  the  work  of  a  moment,  to  tear  down  that  which 
it  has  taken  a  long  time  to  construct.  It  is  much 
harder  to  rebuild.)) 

The  same  paper,  March  13,  commenting  on  the 
new  period  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  recruits,  says: 
<dn  making  this  change  to  only  forty-eight  days' 
training  for  recruits,  it  must  be  recognized  that  forty- 
eight  days  is  altogether  too  short  a  period  of  time  to 
make  a  soldier,  and  ninety  days  would  not  be  too 
short.  However,  the  conditions  this  year  are  extra- 
ordinary. The  world  is  panting  in  exhaustion  after 
its  efforts  in  the  war,  and  has  other  things  to  con- 
sider before  military  preparations.  Our  state  budget 
is  gone,  our  industries  and  productivity  are  in  diffi- 
culties, and  our  food  supply  has  not  yet  reached  its 
normal  course.)) 

The  Aftenposten,  January  31,  in  a  long  editorial, 
insists  that  the  world  has  not  seen  the  last  of  war, 
and  that  the  Peace  Conference  has  no  great  faith  in 
the  League  of  Nations  itself.  Therefore  it  warns 
against  any  reduction  of  the  military  strength.  « We 
hope  that  our  reductions  in  the  army  program  will 
not  be  too  far-reaching.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
recruits  will  be  given  ninety  days'  training,  at  least. » 

The  Intelligenssedler,  January  30,  thus  com- 
ments: «We  have  already  expressed  ourselves  as 
favoring  ninety  days  of  recruit  instruction — we  do 
not  believe  any  less  period  is  sufficient.  Among  the 
things  the  war  has  shown  us  is  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  a  crime  against  our  soldiers  to  send  them  out  with 
only  that  amount  of  training.  Formerly  all  that  it 
was  necessary  for  an  infantrj  man  to  know  was  to  be 
able  to  use  his  rifle — but  now  that  is  not  sufficient. 
Now  he  must  be  a  technical  expert  and  it  is  imnossi- 
ble  to  make  him  such  in  forty-eight  days.  That  is 
not  only  wasting  money,  but  it  is  a'so  giving  the  im- 
pression that  we  could,  in  a  national  peril,  train 
thousands  and  thousands  of  men  in  that  length  of 
time,  when  such  is  not  the  case.» 

The  same  paper,  March  IB,  after  the  decision 
to  limit  recruit  training  to  forty-eight  days,  says: 
«The  acceptance  of  this  resolution  is  to  be  deplored. 
.  .  .  We  cannot  see  the  wisdom  of  taking  such  a 
step  as  this,  as  long  as  none  of  our  neighboring  states,, 
or  in  fact  any  independent  country  for  that  matter, 
has  decided  to  do  away  with  its  defense  systc  m  It 
was  not  considered  enough  to  cut  down  the  schooling 
of  the  recruits  to  a  shorter  period  than  any  prevailing 
in  other  countries,  but  the  unfinished  recruits  will 
not  be  given  any  company  training.  That  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  use  these  men  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  The  Class  of  1919  will,  hence,  be 
practically  useless.  Such  is  the  result  of  the  Storth- 
ing decision.)) 
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enemy  press — german 

The  Misdeeds  of  the  Reactionaries 
(Vorwaerts,  March  25) :  «The  activity  of  the  re- 
actionaries is  a  scandal  that  smells  to  Heaven.  The 
monarchist  street  demonstrations  of  last  Sunday 
have  capped  the  climax.  We  ask  the  Government 
whether  it  intends  to  look  on  patiently  any  longer. 

((When  the  Revolution  was  so  conducted  that 
not  even  a  hair  on  the  heads  of  the  culpable  was  in- 
jured, we  were  proud  of  it.  With  a  tenderness  per- 
haps somewhat  exaggerated  we  treated  these  gentle- 
men as  dissenting  fellow  citizens  who  were  thought 
to  have  been  misled  through  their  illusions,  and  we 
allowed  them  the  freedom  which  members  of  the 
new  German  Republic  enjoy.  The  reactionaries 
have  responded  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  revolu- 
tionists only  with  insolence.  Therefore  it  is  neces- 
sary to  recapitulate.  We  shall  attempt  to  treat  a 
large  topic  briefly. 

«In  the  summer  of  1914  Germany  was  plunged 
into  the  most  momentous  of  all  wars  by  the  mon- 
archy and  by  military  reactionism.  The  Social- 
Democrats  resisted  desperately  but  without  avail— 
they  were  dubbed  (unpatriotic  — and  calamity  en- 
sued. The  < unpatriotic)  Social-Democrats  did  not 
wish  the  nation  to  be  crushed;  they  exerted  them- 
selves to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the  enemy.  This 
they  did  upon  the  condition  that  the  war  should  be 
conducted  as  a  purely  defensive  war  and  as  such 
should  be  ended  with  all  possible  expedition.  That 
was  the  promise  but  the  Social-Democrats  were 
shamelessly  deceived  and  betrayed.  Hardly  had  the 
first  victory  been  won  with  their  help  when  the  bru- 
tal annexationist  doctrine  began  to  gain  ground. 
Thus  the  Social-Democratic  Party  was  most  serious- 
ly compromised  abroad  and  hampered  in  its  efforts 
to  gain  the  peace  of  understanding  which  was  our 
only  salvation. 

«The  Social-Democrats  were  quite  aware  that, 
given  a  war  such  as  this,  given  a  ratio  of  forces  such 
as  this,  the  greatest  possible  measure  of  success 
would  be  only  to  thwart  hostile  aggressions;  hence 
the  so-called  Scheidemann  peace.  Repeatedly  dur- 
ing the  war  it  was  stated  that  only  the  highest  mili- 
tary achievement  in  conjunction  with  the  utmost 
restraint  in  treating  external  affairs  could  ensure 
the  success  of  the  German  defense.  A  propaganda 
was  initiated  betimes  to  bring  about  a  just  peace  on 
the  basis  of  the  Wilsonian  principles.  The  reward 
was  detraction,  calumny,  and  suppression  by  the 
censor- 

«The  German  people  was  systematically  de- 
ceived about  the  powers  which  opposed  them  and 
about  the  extent  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
them.  Had  it  been  permissible  to  say  that,  in  view  of 
the  terms  of  the  equation,  defeat  was  rather  to  be  ex- 
pected than  victory,  that  the  hope  of  conquest  was 
quite  unjustified,  and  that  Germany  was  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  being  forced  to  surrender  land  and 
property,  the  last  man  would  have  spent  himself  to 
his  last  breath  for  the  national  defense.  And  if  Ger- 
many had  presented  the  unmistakable  spectacle  of 
a  nation  fighting  for  its  freedom,  for  nothing  but 
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freedom,  against  tenfold  odds,  she  would  not  have 
crumbled  in  ruin  amid  the  hatred  of  the  whole 
world  as  she  has  actually  done. 

((The  Pan-German,  militaristic  reactionaries 
clogged  the  mechanism  of  national  defense  by  their 
misrepresentations;  they  have  put  German  policy 
and  a  part  of  the  German  people  in  the  wrong  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world;  they  have  undermined  the 
morale  of  the  army;  and  they  have  given  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemies  of  national  defense. 

«The  Social-Democratic  faction  endorsed  the 
credits  because  they  feared  a  refusal  would  inevit- 
ably bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  nation.  They 
endorsed  the  credits  because  they  saw  things  as  they 
were,  not  as  the  Pan-German  wind-bags  (Wind- 
beutel)  represented  them,  because  they  knew  that 
Germany  was  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss  and  that  a 
breath  of  wind  might  precipitate  her  into  that  abyss. 

«The  Independents,  however,  were  like  the  Pan- 
Germans.  The  extreme  Right  and  the  extreme  Left 
based  their  actions  upon  an  equally  false  estimate 
of  the  war.  Because  the  Pan-German  annexation- 
ists conducted  themselves  so  wildly  and  so  noisily, 
the  Independents  regarded  them  as  more  dangerous 
than  the  Entente.  They  even  thought  they  should 
protect  impotent  England  and  unfortunate  America. 
They  refused  to  authorize  the  credits  because  they 
were  antagonized  by  an  error  which  the  Pan-Ger- 
mans fostered.  No  deputy  would  have  opposed  the 
war  credits  and  there  would  have  been  no  split  in  the 
Social-Democratic  Party,  had  it  not  been  that  the 
business  of  national  defense  was  brought  into  dis- 
credit by  the  militaristic  reactionaries. 

«The  Social-Democrats  demanded  liberalizing 
reforms  in  order  to  strengthen  the  moral  resistance 
of  the  people  and  to  produce  a  favorable  impres- 
sion upon  the  world.  Here,  too,  they  encountered 
the  bitter  opposition  of  the  immutable  intransigents 
— for  a  single  example  consider  the  passive  resist- 
ance of  the  former  Prussian  House  of  Lords  to  the 
Franchise  Bill- 

«Folly  overleaped  itself  unmistakably  at  Brest- 
Litovsk.  Here  Germany  had  a  chance  to  show  how 
a  reasonable  and  astute  nation  should  treat  her  van- 
quished foe.  But  on  this  occasion  again  the  coun- 
sels of  the  Social-Democrats  were  disregarded;  a 
peace  of  violence,  which  did  not  enable  us  to  elimi- 
nate the  military  establishment  in  the  East  and 
which  is  now  serving  as  an  example  for  our  victo- 
rious enemies,  was  imposed  upon  Russia. 

«Is  that  all?  No,  nothing  has  yet  been  said  con- 
cerning many,  perhaps  the  most  important  things: 
nothing  about  the  folly  of  the  U-boat  warfare,  of  the 
antagonistic  policy  toward  America,  of  the  lies  that 
the  Americans  could  neither  swim  nor  fly,  that  they 
would  not  come.  In  short,  the  Pan-German  reac- 
tionaries have  done  badly  in  this  war  everything 
which  the  Social  Democrats  were  trying  to  do  well; 
they  have  brought  discredit  upon  the  Empire  and 
upon  the  party  which  would  have  been  the  salvation 
of  the  Empire,  the  Social  Democratic  Party. 

«For  a  part  of  the  hate  which  they  richly  de- 
served fell  upon  us.   Foreigners  and  even  a  few  of 
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our  fellow  countrymen  would  not  see  the  long  and 
bitter  fight  which  we  waged  against  the  spoilers  of 
the  people;  they  only  stared  at  the  war  credits  which 
we,  ns  well  as  the  reactionaries,  endorsed.  The  sus- 
picion arose  that  we  had  something  in  common  with 
[he  hitler:  this  implication  we  disavow  as  the  worst 
possible  defamation. 

«We  are  now  contending  against  both  the  Right 
and  the  Left  for  a  just  peace  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  Democracy.  And  must  we  again  experi- 
cnce  the  annoyance  of  having  the  responsibility  for 
idiotic  chicanery  laid  at  our  door?  After  the  just  and 
ne  cessary  suppression  of  the  Spartacists,  everything 
has  been  spoiled  by  Junker  dissensions  and  by  mili- 
taristic demonstrations?  Of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  If  the  vastly  difficult  mission  which  our  par- 
ty has  to  fulfil  for  the  German  people  is  threatened, 
it  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  reactionism  has  not 
been  handled  with  the  proper  severity,  that  the  mil- 
itaristic, monarchists,  Pan-German  arrogance  is 
nipping  in  the  bud  the  semi  Social  Democratic  coali- 
tion regime,  and  is  trying  to  bring  the  Government 
into  discredit  at  home  and  abroad  just  as  it  did  with 
such  great  success  during  the  war. 

((Regarding  Ludendorff's  behavior  on  Sunday 
we  are  constrained  to  ask:  (Can  people  be  so  stupid 
as  not  to  see  that  such  proceedings  are  a  disgrace  to 
the  Fatherland  which  should  be  the  primary  object 
of  their  devotion?  Is  there  no  means  of  keeping 
them  from  further  discreditable  acts?  Can  not  the 
Government  assume  sufficient  authority — nine- 
tenths  of  the  population  are  supporting  it  at  this 
juncture — to  act  with  the  necessary  decision  against 
such  elements?  Has  this  not  gone  far  enough  or  al- 
ready too  far?)  » 

ALLIED  PRESS—BRITISH 

The  Allies  and  Russia 

Many  of  the  Rritish  papers  comment  at  length 
on  the  recent  speech  of  M.  Pichon  in  the  French 
Chamber  on  the  subject  of  the  Allied  policy  toward 
Russia.  (See  Press  Review,  April  2.)  A  consider- 
able body  of  opinion  appears  to  be  in  favor,  if  not 
of  intervention,  of  at  least  more  definite  support  of 
the  Allied  forces  now  in  Russia.  In  almost  every 
paper  in  which  the  subject  receives  any  notice,  em- 
phatic suggestions  are  made  that  in  whatever  way 
the  Peace  Conference  decides  to  treat  the  Russian 
situation,  it  should  at  least  adopt  a  more  definite 
policy  than  it  has  at  present. 

Thus  the  Times,  March  28,  says:  «If  we  have 
no  Russian  policy,  Germany  will,  and  when  Russia 
awakes  she  will  be  the  ally  of  Germany.  It  is  a 
pivotal  truth  in  Furopean  politics,  and  for  some 
lime  it  has  been  evident  that  the  prevention  of  such 
an  alliance  should  be  one  of  the  first  anxieties  of  the 
Peace  Conference.  Such  an  alliance,  if  it  stood  out- 
side the  League  of  Nations,  would  have  it  in  its 
power  to  mar  all  our  hopes  of  peace,  and,  if  it  were 
within,  to  pervert  its  councils.  There  must  have 
been  many  a  I  the  Conference  who  grasped  this 
truth,  and  the  early  proposals  for  the  Conference 
at  Prince's  Island  were  a  hank  attempt  to  combat 
the  danger.  As  M.  Pichon  said  yesterday,  these  pro- 
posals were  rejected  by  Russia,  for  the  verbal  ac- 
eeptancc  by  the  Russian  Rolshevist  Government  was 
accompanied  by  a  rejection  of  the  condition  at- 
tached to  them,  which  was  that  the  Rolshevists 
should  cease  their  hostilities  against  the  friends  of 
the  Allies." 

Referring  to  the  situation  in  Hungary,  the  Times 
continues:    «The  Conference,  seeing  its  authority 


directly  attacked,  has  roused  itself  from  its  lethargy. 
What  its  specific  proposals  for  dealing  with  the 
trouble  are  have  not  been  stated.  Rut  two  things  it 
cannot  help  but  do.  It  must  restore,  by  force  of 
arms  if  Hungary  resist,  the  authority  of  Paris  over 
Hungary,  and  assert  its  right  to  determine  its  fron- 
tiers. And  in  regard  to  Russia  it  must  find  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Prince's  Island  proposals  which  have 
so  unmistakably  broken  down.  So  far  every  one 
of  us,  we  should  hope,  is  in  complete  agreement.)) 

Speaking  specifically  of  Rolshevism,  the  Times 
remarks:  «The  people  want  peace,  and  they  see 
war-clouds  ahead.  They  want  liberty  for  them- 
selves and  for  others,  and  they  are  being  told  that 
the  Powers  are  trying  to  dictate  to  Russia  what  form 
of  government  her  people  shall  have.  We  do  not 
think  that  M.  Pichon  handled  these  suspicious  feel- 
ings very  skilfully  yesterday.  Everything  that  he 
said  about  Rolshevism,  both  theory  and  practice, 
was  true.  But  he  was  not  wise  in  speaking  as  though 
we  wanted  to  begin  a  rni^p.de  p gainst  Ro^hevism  as 
such.  Our  quarrel  with  Bolshevism  is  not  that  it 
exists,  but  that  it  is  hindering  the  peace  for  which 
we  fought,  that  it  threatens  to  sterilize  all  our  sacri- 
fices in  the  war,  and  that  for  reasons  of  the  purest 
selfishness  it  is  opposing  not  the  ambitions  of  this 
Power  or  that,  as  it  pretends,  but  the  whole  author- 
ity of  the  League  on  which,  when  all  is  said,  our 
hopes  of  future  peace  chiefly  depend.  Let  us  divest 
our  policy  in  Russia  of  the  character  of  a  crusade 
and  put  it  on  the  same  grounds  as  those  which  car- 
ried us  triumphantly  through  the  war  against  the 
Central  Powers.    .    .  . 

«We  must  support  much  more  energetically 
than  we  have  done  the  various  armies  in  Russia 
which  are  fighting  for  the  right  of  her  people,  denied 
to  them  by  the  Bolshevists,  to  determine  their  own 
form  of  government.  Yet  further,  we  have  to  de- 
fend Poland,  Esthonia,  Lithuania,  and  Rumania,  as 
these  countries  are  defined  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace, 
from  any  outside  interference.  All  that  has  to  be 
done  by  Volunteer  troops,  for  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  raising  large  armies  to  fight  in  Russia  by  com- 
pulsion. This  is  a  fairly  full  program,  and  if  we 
carry  it  out  with  vigor  it  will,  by  preventing  the  ex- 
pansion of  Bolshevism,  bring  about  its  fall.    .    .  . 

«If  these  measures  do  not  suffice  to  produce  the 
desired  results,  we  may  then  have  to  take  further 
and  more  drastic  measures;  but  these  are  con- 
tingencies which  we  need  not  consider  at  present. 
The  minimum  of  what  must  be  done  has  been  in- 
dicated, and  it  is  far  in  advance  of  anything  the  Con- 
ference has  yet  attempted.  Let  us  concentrate  on 
the  irreducible  least  that  we  must  in  honor  do,  and 
can  do,  without  causing  trouble  at  home  and  with- 
out risking  defection  from  the  Conference.)) 

The  Morning  Post,  March  28,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  «in  the  first  place,  we  must  have  a  policy,  and  it 
should  be  vigorous.  There  is  no  room  here  for  com- 
promise .  .  .  Bolshevism  .  .  .  must  be  fought 
or  it  will  overwhelm  civilization.  .  .  .  The  Bol- 
sheviks have  a  well-disciplined  army,  trained  and 
led  in  many  cases  by  German  officers.  But  they  are 
known  to  be  short  of  the  more  elaborate  forms  of 
material  and  munitions  of  war.  These  we  have  and 
these  we  can  supply  to  their  enemies.  ...  As 
for  men,  the  Allies  should  have  a  mobile  and  well- 
disciplined  volunteer  force  to  co-operate  especially 
with  Denikin,  which  we  can  do  securely  from  the 
Black  Sea.  With  courage,  resolution,  and  resource, 
civilization  will  win,  but  we  must  have  no  more  of 
the  fatal  policy  of  Mr.  Facing-Both-Ways.  And  here 
we  would  suggest  to  President  Wilson  that  he  does 
not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  in  earnest  upon  this 
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subject.  Yet  the  war  against  Bolshevism  is  no  less 
vital  to  America  than  it  is  to  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe,  with  which  he  is  associated — we  shall  not 
venture  to  say  allied. » 

On  the  next  day  the  Morning  Post  again  refers 
to  the  Allied  situation  in  Russia,  saying:  ((Bolshe- 
vist troops  are  neither  defeated  nor  held.  If  they 
are  driven  back  in  one  direction,  they  advance  in 
another.  Therefore  what  the  Allies  are  actually  do- 
ing in  Russia  both  commits  them  to  armed  interven- 
tion and  prevents  that  intervention  from  being  ef- 
fective. As  for  the  (ring-fence,)  it  has  not  protected 
Hungary  frcm  the  incursion  of  Bolshevism. 

«Events  are  rapidly  compelling  the  Allies  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  negative  policy  in  Russia  has 
definitely  failed.  It  was  founded  on  a  pretence 
from  the  first:  the  pretence  that  Bolshevism  was  not 
war  aud  cou-d  be  treated  by  methods  of  peace.  Bol- 
shevism is  not  only  war,  but  it  is  the  most  deadly 
kind  of  war,  a  war  of  extermination.  .  .  .  At- 
tacked with  all  the  appliances  and  organization  of 
modern  war  and  with  the  resolution  to  win,  Bolshe- 
vism must  be  defeated.  Bui  until  it  is  overthrown 
by  force  of  arms,  Bolshevism  will  continue  to  in- 
crease until  all  Europe  is  aflame.)) 

The  Daily  Mail,  March  27,  also  favors  a  definite 
military  policy  against  Bolshevism.  «If  the  Bol- 
sheviks are  dangerous,  it  is  not  because  of  their  own 
strength  but  because  of  the  feebleness  and  indeei 
sion  of  the  Allies.))  It  appears  to  this  paper  as  a 
matter  of  ((common  sense  and  common  humanity» 
to  give  all  possible  aid  to  the  Finns,  the  Esthonians 
and  the  pro-Ally  Russians  who  are  fighting  Trot- 
sky's armies.  «To  dream  of  peace  while  this 
plague-spot  remains  in  Eastern  Europe  is  absurd. 
There  can  be  no  peace  till  Bolshevism  is  overthrown. 
Instead  of  tail  ing,  the  Paris  Conference  should  call 
in  Marshal  Foch  and  give  him  power  to  act,  and 
should  instruct  Sir  Rosslyn  Wemyss  to  take  any 
naval  measures  required  in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea. 
That  would  be  a  policy  all  the  world  would  under- 
stand, and  nowhere  would  it  have  greater  effect  than 
in  Germany.)) 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  March  28,  which  was  al- 
leged to  have  been  purchased  some  months  ago  by 
suuporters  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  is  therefore  sup- 
posed to  be  perhaps  closer  to  him  than  other  papers, 
does  not  take  as  definite  a  stand  in  regard  to  mili- 
tary intervention.  M  Pichon's  speech  strikes  it  «as 
a  very  fair  review  of  the  Russian  policy  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Powcrs.»  After  reviewing  the  general  sit- 
uation this  T^aoer  ftsks  how  «are  we  to  act?»  In  reply 
it  says:  ((The  difficulty  of  answering,  in  practice,  re- 
sults -artly  from  our  war-weariness,  partly  from  the 
fact  tint  we  are  an  Alliance — or  Association. — of 
many  Powers.    .    .  . 

«If  the  st^te^men  of  the  Entente  in  appealing  to 
their  people  during  the  war  had  laid  less  exclusive 
stress  on  the  need  for  beating  Germany  and  empha- 
sized rather  tbe  need  for  securing  that  the  present 
should  be  the  last  great  war,  there  might  have  been 
less  war-we-riness  after  the  armistice,  when  we  had 
gained  the  first  obiect  but  not  the  second.  .  .  .  How- 
ever, the  strongest  argument  against  settling  Bol- 
shevism bv  invading  and  crushing  it  is  not  war- 
wearinecs;  it  is  simply  that  we  are  an  Association  of 
Powers,  and  have  great  difficulty  in  agreeing  on 
common  policies.)) 

Assuming  that  military  intervention  were  de- 
cided on,  and  an  easy  military  victory  obtained,  the 
Daily  Chronicle  believes  that  ((Russia  would  still  re- 
main to  be  settled;  her  settlement  would  create  infi- 


nite possibilities  of  controversy  between  the  five  As- 
sociated Great  Powers;  and  we  doubt  if  the  states- 
men of  any  one  of  us  feels  sufficiently  sure  that  they 
could  be  solved  harmoniously  to  court  the  settling 
of  such  a  problem.  Hence  the  policy  of  the  (sani- 
tary cordon.)  It  might  not  be  a  bad  policy,  if  con- 
sistentlv  followed,  but  it  never  has  been.  We  keep 
Allied  supplies  out  of  Bolshevik  Russia;  but  we  do 
not  keep  Bolshevik  Russian  money  and  propaganda 
out  of  Allied  countries. 

((Moreover  an  essential  feature  of  the  cordon  is 
that  we  should  not  only  deprive  the  Bolsheviks  of 
the  fruits  of  international  intercourse,  but  ensure 
them  in  full  measure  to  their  non-Bolshevik  neigh- 
bors ...  as  unfortunately  they  have  not  yet 
been.  Even  so,  we  doubt  whether  the  Associated 
Powers  can  defer  indefinitely  a  decision  regarding 
Russia  itself.  The  first  point  to  decide  is  how  far 
they  shall  support — with  munitions  and  supplies — 
the  anti-Bolshevik  Governments.  There  are  argu- 
ments both  against  and  for;  but  very  little  can  be 
said  for  our  present  policy  of  floundering  between 
the  two  courses,  supporting  Denikin  and  Koltchak, 
but  not  supporting  them  sufficiently  for  them  to 
win. » 

To  the  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Westminster 
Gazette,  March  26,  the  Allies  are  not  wholly  irre- 
sponsible «for  the  state  into  which  we  have  drifted. 
They  have  in  Paris  persistently  neglected  the  prob- 
lem which  towered  above  all  other  problems— the 
problem  of  Russia.  The  one  statesmanlike  pro- 
posal that  was  made  and  adopted  was  the  offer  of 
a  consultation  at  Prinkipo.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  were  grave  objections  to  this  course,  and  that 
with  regard  to  the  choice  of  site  severe  criticisms 
could  be  made.  But,  then,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  anv  solution  or  attempted  solution  of  the  Rus- 
sian enigma  would  have  been  open  to  objection.  It 
was  a  choice  of  evils,  and  the  fact  remains  that  the 
opponents  of  Prinkipo  who  managed  to  destroy  the 
project  had  nothing  better  to  suggest.  They  had 
only  the  two  alternatives:  of  an  armed  intervention 
— which  was  frankly  and  admittedly  impossible— or 
the  pitiful  cordon  sanitaire,  which  has  brought  us  to 
the  present  pass.» 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  March  26,  also  has  a 
good  word  to  say  for  the  Prinkipo  scheme  and  sug- 
gests that  the  most  important  thing  now  is  for  the 
Allies  to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  Russia. 
«There  are  formidable  practical  arguments  against 
sending  a  big  military  expedition  to  Russia;  and  if 
Bolshevik  progress  is"  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sian masses  prefer  the  Bolsheviks  to  the  anti-Bolshe- 
viks, the  political  and  moral  arguments  against  such 
a  course  are  still  more  formidable.  Would  it  not 
be  as  well  for  the  Allies  to  try  to  find  out  the  facts 
of  the  Russian  situation?  The  Prinkipo"  proposal 
was  not  a  mistake.  The  mistake  was  to  drop  it  in 
deference  to  counsellors  who  have  been  tragically 
wrong  on  practically  every  occasion,  and  whose  ad- 
vice, if  followed  farther,  may  produce  even  much 
more  disastrous  consequences.)) 

The  Daily  News,  March  28,  takes  a  view  of  the 
situation  somewhat  different  from  that  which  ap- 
pears in  the  rest  of  the  press.  Referring  to  M. 
Pichon's  speech,  it  states:  «If  it  is  the  object  of  M. 
Pichon  and  politicians  like  him  to  convince  the 
masses  of  the  poorer  workers  in  all  countries  that 
the  Bolsheviks  are  their  champions  and  that  the  at- 
tacks which  are  being  engineered  against  them  are 
a  capitalist  conspiracv,  this  is  the  way  to  do  it.  For 
what  does  it  all  come  to?  M.  Pichon's  refusal  to 
recognize  the  Bolshevik  Government  is  based  simply 
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on  the  fact  that  it  is  a  bad  Government,  and  the  con- 
jecture— it  can  be  nothing  more — that  the  great  mass 
of  Russian  opinion  secretly  reprobates  it.    .    .  . 

<  The  gravity  of  this  speech  and  others  like  it  is 
the  disastrous  ignorance  they  betray  of  the  character 
of  the  evil  to  be  combated.  We  believe  Russian  Bol- 
shevism, so  far  as  it  can  yet  be  judged,  to  be  a  mis- 


chievous and 


ous  thing. 


Putting  the  mere 


calumnies  and  exaggerations  on  one  side,  its  record 
is  hlack  enough,  and  the  proletariat  have  so  far  won 
from  its  ill-starred  championship  very  little  but 
misery.  Give  these  facts  leave  to  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  there  is  not  much  chance  of  Bolshevism 
making  any  stronger  appeal  to  the  body  of  civilized 
workers  in  France,  in  England,  or  in  Germany. 

cBut  let  bourgeois  politicians  assail  the  Bolshe- 
vik Government  with  continual  hectic  invective 
.  .  .  and  Bolshevism  stands  out  at  once  in  its 
self-appointed  role  as  the  protagonist  and  martyr 
of  the  suffering  masses,  already  in  almost  all  coun- 
tries on  the  brink  of  desperate  protest  against  their 
lot.  Socialism  everywhere  takes  on  perforce  a  revo- 
lutionary  character  and  the  lists  are  set  .  .  .  for 
the  class  war  in  red  earnest.  .  .  .  Unless  the 
Conference— whose  decision  is  still  in  abeyance — 
can  check  in  time  further  exhibitions  of  this  sort, 
we  are  doomed  to  go  very  much  further.)) 

allied  press— french 

Recent  Polish  Complications 
The  always  explosive  Polish  question  is  again 
un  in  a  new  and  aggravated  phase.  The  erection  of 
this  infant  state,  long  a  part  of  the  Allied  program, 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Fourteen  Points,  and  es- 
pecially dear  to  France,  did  not  fail  to  lacerate  va- 
rious national  aspirations  and  was  not  free  of  intcr- 
nal  rivalries.  The  result  was  that  the  first  preoccu- 
pation of  the  Conference  was  to  assure  internal 
unity  as  far  as  possible  and  to  guarantee  immunity 
from  invasion.  The  new  problems  now  presented 
to  the  Conference,  however,  have  arisen  from  the 
policies  laid  down  at  the  Conference  itself,  and  bring 
the  Polish  question  into  an  entirely  different  orien- 
tation with  regard  to  French  opinion. 

Poland,  facing  Ruthenians,  Ukrainians,  Ger- 
mans and  Bo^heviks  (Press  Review,  January  27), 
gradually  evolved  a  compromise  coalition  govern- 
ment under  Paderewsky,  all  the  while  holding  her 
foreign  foes  at  bay,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in 
holding  elections.  At  the  same  time,  however,  a  new 
factor  was  added  with  the  outbreak  of  open  hostili- 
ties with  the  Czecho-Slovaks  (Press  Review,  Febru- 
ary 18). 

As  a  result  of  a  month's  activity  by  an  inter-Al- 
hed  mission,  the  Ruthenians  on  February  23  signed 
an  armistice  with  the  Poles;  but  the  negotiations  of 
the  same  mission  at  Kiev  with  the  head  of  the 
I  kraiman  Government,  General  Petlura  were  not 
crowned  with  similar  success,  and.  on  March  1  the  ■ 
enisling  truce  was  broken.  The  armistice  signed  by 
the  Germans  on  February  10.  as  a  result  of  strong  Al- 
lied pressure  at  Spa.  has  put  an  end  to  anything  but 
sporadic  encounters  with  the  Germans,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  Province  of  Posen  is  still  in  Polish  hands- 
1  he  Bolsheviks  are  now  the  most  dangerous  active 
factor  and  they  still  constitute  a  serious  menace  to 
purely  Polish  territory. 

One  of  the  most  "insistent  suggestions  made  to 
cnni'iaMnis  Bolshevist  menace  has  been  that  the  Po- 
i  h  legionaries  now  in  France  under  General  Nai- 
ler, he  sent  to  aid  their  foMow-countrvmen  After 
months  of  talking,  it  began  to  be  hinted  that  they 


were  going,  and  furthermore,  were  to  land  at  Dant- 
zig.  This  at  once  created  a  rumble  in  Germanv  and 
ultimately  led  to  a  break  in  the  negotiations.  While 
this  matter  was  still  in  suspense,  the  Conference  took 
up  the  definition  of  Polish  boundaries  which  also 
produced  a  rumble,  this  time  in  France.  The  upshot 
of  the  recent  developments  has  been  that  the  second 
phase  of  the  Polish  question  has  begun  to  be  used  by 
the  French  papers  as  a  convenient  lav  figure  om 
which  to  hang  violent  criticisms  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference and  more  or  less  veiled  attacks  on  Lloyd 
George. 

The  Temps  editorial,  March  20,  entitled  «The 
Cart  before  the  Horse,»  expresses  what  appears  to 
be  the  usual  and  universal  French  position:  «First, 
we  must  fortify  Poland  and  then  define  its  boun- 
daries. Everything  conduces  to  this  method  of  pro- 
cedure. In  the  face  of  Bussian  Bolshevism,  Prussian 
bad  faith,  and  the  misery  and  anarchy  which  threat- 
en to  develop  in  Poland  itself,  the  firmest  possible 
barriers  should  be  erected.  The  best  guarantee  was 
the  Polish  state  with  well-equipped  troops  at  its  dis- 
posal. The  wishes  of  Poland  and  absolute  necessity 
both  dictate  complete  union  with  the  Allies.    .    .  . 

«Instead  of  this,  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Al- 
lies made  a  serious  examination  of  the  territory  to 
be  taken  from  Prussia  along  the  Vistula,  while  at 
Posen  the  German  Delegation  once  more  broke  off 
negotiations  as  a  pretext  against  the  simple  request 
that  they  permit  the  passage  of  Polish  troops  through 
this  same  strip  of  territory.  On  the  map  we  are 
chopping  up  the  Prussian  State,  while  in  the  terri- 
tory itself  we  do  not  succeed  even  in  getting  permis- 
sion from  the  Prussian  station-masters  to  let  our 
trains  pass  through,  despite  the  fact  that  permission 
is  specifically  accorded  by  Article  16  of  the  Armis- 
tice of  November  11. »  In  the  south,  Lemberg,  a 
clearly  Polish  city,  is  being  besieged  by  bands  of  men 
whom  for  convenience  we  call  Ukrainians.  In  the 
face  of  this  situation,  what  policy  ought  the  Supreme 
Allied  Council  to  have  taken?  «Force  the  besiegers 
to  withdraw.  Send  war  material  to  the  Poles-  .  .  . 
But  what  did  they  do?  They  sent  an  identical  mes- 
sage to  besieged  and  besiegers  at  Lemberg  request- 
ing them  to  conclude  a  truce. » 

The  Polish  demands  as  originally  proposed  were 
220  kilometers  of  coastline  as  a  bird  flies,  including 
the  mouths  of  the  Vistula  and  a  small  tributary  of 
that  stream,  the  Nogat.  The  Al'ied  Commission  al- 
lowed Poland,  however,  seme  125  kilometers  along 
the  coast  and  made  the  Nogat  the  boundary  between 
Poland  and  Prussia.  Inland,  the  Polish  territory 
was  lopped  off  progressively,  until  opposite  Marien- 
burg  it  was  less  than  100  kilometers  broad,  and  left 
the  Prussian  frontier  onlv  some  20  kilometer",  from 
the  Vistula.  It  was  further  suggested  that  in  the 
Marienberg  and  Marienwerder  region,  east  of  the 
Vistula,  a  further  reduction  be  made  which  would 
cut  the  Dantzii-MIava-Warsaw  raibroad,  the  short- 
est line  from  Warsaw  to  the  sea,  and  would  leave 
the  capital  of  Poland  only  10  kilometers  from  the 
Prussian  frontier. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  announcement  of  these 
decisions,  in  the  face  of  the  attitude  of  the  Germans 
at  Posen,  received  any  whole-hearted  support  in  the 
Paris  papers.  There  was  a  practically  universal 
cry  of  disapproval,  accusations  of  feebleness  in  the 
face  of  German  arrogance,  and  a  demand  for  im- 
mediate and  vigorous  action. 

The  apparent  check  in  the  negotiations  of  the 
Conference  has  created  a  great  deal  of  unfavorable 
comment:  even  the  most  restrained  papers  hint  very 
openly  that  Lloyd  George  is  responsible  for  the  de- 
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lay.  The  Temps  in  the  article  quoted  above  says 
quite  pointedly  of  the  reduced  areas  allowed  Poland: 
«This  is  what  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council 
yesterday  found  too  generous,))  and  as  though  not 
certain  of  getting  its  point  quite  home  the  article 
closed:  «It  would  be  convenient  to  know  what  Lloyd 
George  thinks  about  it  since  he  took  a  considerable 
part  in  yesterday's  debate.)) 

The  Echo  de  Paris,  March  22,  occupies  essential- 
ly the  same  position  as  the  Temps  and  criticizes  es- 
sentially the  same  points,  working  itself  up  into  a 
considerable  rage  against  Great  Britain,  which  the 
censor  took  care  to  suppress  a^ost  entirely.  «Do 
you  want  to  know,  reader,  what  is  going  on  at  the 
Conference?  Buy  the  Manchester  Guardian,  the 
Daily  News  or  the  Nation.  You  will  see  developed  in 
detail  the  theories  which  in  the  last  10  years  have 
been  responsible  for  the  catastrophe  of  the  civilized 
world.  Pay  careful  attention  to  the  result  of  the 
by-elections  which  have  just  taken  place  on  the 
other  side  of  the  channel.)) 

Bainville  in  the  Action  Francaise,  March  22,  is 
particularly  frank  in  his  allusions  to  Lloyd  George 
and  his  policy.  ((Germany  is  calculating  that  she 
will  have  lost  nothing  if  the  haste  which  actuates 
Lloyd  George  particularly  is  further  increased  by 
the  fear  of  new  complications  and  if  this  haste  re- 
sults in  the  concoction  of  a  peace  treaty  for  which 
the  Conference  is  manifestly  not  ready.  The  Con- 
ference is  in  need  of  a  little  French  illumination. 
France  ought  to  point  out  what  Europe  will  be,  what 
Germany  will  dare  to  do  on  the  day  when  America 
and  the  British  armies  are  no  longer  on  European 
soil.»)  On  the  following  day,  Bainville  makes  a 
sarcastic  allusion  to  the  « economies  that  certain 
great  powers  in  the  Allies  have  attempted  to  carry 
out,»  adding  that  «very  probably  they  will  have  to 
spend  one  of  these  days  even  more  to  repair  the 
chaos  developing  in  eastern  Europe.)) 

St.  Brice  in  the  Journal,  March  21,  says  of  the 
question  of  the  Polish  boundaries:  «The  case  is  so 
clear  as  to  cause  astonishment  that  the  project  min- 
utely studied  by  the  technical  commission  did  not  re- 
ceive the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  Council-  We 
must  as  far  as  possible  avoid  the  creation  of  new  ir-  j 
rendentisms.  And  the  Commission  showed  great  I 
prudence  on  this  score,  in  leaving  the  district  of  El- 
bing  to  the  Germans  and  in  providing  for  a  plebi- 
scite in  Allenstein, »  However  the  Journal's  position, 
identical  with  that  of  Figaro,  March  20,  is  at  least  ex- 
traordinary in  the  matter  of  Germans  in  Poland: 
«What  are  1,500,000  Germans  compared  to  3,000,000 
Germans  in  Bohemia,  millions  of  Magyars  in  Ruma- 
nia, millions  of  Ruthenians  whom  Poland  is  to  ab- 
sorb. What  is  a  little  German  island  like  Marien- 
werder  in  comparison  with  the  German  centers  in 
the  Saar  Basin?» 

The  Democratic  Nouvelle,  March  24,  asks: 
«Why  is  a  clear  policy  toward  the  Germans  who  are 
threatening  Poland  apparentlv  so  repugnant  to  our 
friends  across  the  channel?  We  French  are  the  first 
to  felicitate  them  on  the  vigor  with  which  they  have 
cleared  out  the  region  of  the  Caspian.  .  .  . 
Thereby  one  of  the  roads  to  India  is  protected,  but  it 
cannot  escape  the  eves  of  the  Government  at  London 
that  an  ill-reconstituted  Poland  leaves  the  Germans 
a  dangerous  chance  of  planting  themselves  firmly  in 
Russia  and  before  long  of  recommencing  the  war. 
The  tender  spot  of  German  militarism,  disarmed  on 
the  west,  is  now  at  Dantzig.» 

The  Temps,  March  30,  published  the  notes  ex-  j 
changed  between  the  Germans  and  the  French  f 


apropos  of  the  Dantzig  debarkation.  R  appears 
from  this  that  on  March  26  the  German  Commission 
at  Spa  received  a  note  from  General  Nudant  an- 
nouncing that  General  Nudant,  in  the  name  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Nations,  and  in  accord  with 
the  powers  laid  down  by  the  armistice  of  November 
11,  1918,  would  insist  that  the  Germans  permit  the 
passage  of  General  Hallcr  and  his  men,  an  Allied 
force,  through  Dantzig  en  route  for  Poland  to  main- 
tain order.  The  note  closed  with  a  warning  that 
failure  to  obey  would  be  considered  as  a  violation  of 
the  armistice.  The  German  reply  on  the  27th  point- 
ed out  that  they  had  not  bound  themselves  to  allow 
free  passage  to  a  Polish  army  through  Dantzig  and 
West  Prussia,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Paderewsky  while  on  German  soil  in  Posen  had  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  hospitality  incited  rebellion 
and  civil  war,  and  that  at  Dantzig  in  December,  1918, 
he  said,  «once  the  Polish  divisions  from  France  and 
Raly  are  arrived  at  Dantzig,  this  city  and  all  West 
Prussia  wall  be  Polish.)) 

Resting  on  the  ground  that  debarkation  at  Dant- 
zig would  be  likely  to  cause  serious  trouble,  the  Ger- 
man Government  offered  to  facilitate  by  every 
means  debarkat  ion  ti  t  Stettin..  Koenigshers,  Memel 
or  Libau.  Finally  they  asked  for  certain  specific  in- 
formation as  to  the  composition  of  the  force  to  be 
landed,  the  date  of  the  General's  arrival,  the  length 
of  time  the  debarkation  would  require  and  the  guar- 
antees the  Allies  could  give  «that  the  army  of  Gen- 
eral Haller,  or  parts  of  the  army  of  General  Haller, 
will  not  take  part  in  public  manifestations  or  riots 
involving  the  Polish  population.)) 

Aside  from  more  radical  views,  newspaper 
opinion  is  practically  unanimous  in  insisting  that 
Germany  be  brought  by  force  if  necessary  to  yield 
in  the  matter  of  Dantzig  and  to  acknowledge  the 
force  of  the  demands  of  the  Allies.  However,  radi- 
cal and  even  moderate  Socialist  opinion  approaches 
the  whole  situation  from  a  different  point  of  view, 
preferring  to  stress  Polish  imperialism,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Populaire  as  early  as  March  12,  which  wrote: 
«If  we  listen  to  the  pan-Poles,  there  would  be  no  lon- 
ger a  Lithuania  or  a  Ukraine,  no  more  Baltic  prov- 
inces, no  more  East  or  West  Prussia;  they  envisage  a 
domain  more  vast  than.  France  and  more  populous 
j  than  Austria-Hungary.  .  .  .  The  greater  the 
j  pretentions  of  the  Poles,  the  more  trouble  is  brewed- 
.  .  .  How  is  the  Conference  to  trace  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Poland  without  coming  to  terms  with 
Russia  ?d 

This  line  of  reasoning  is  continued  in  the  So- 
cialist press  of  almost  every  color  and  varies  only  in 
its  expression.  The  Heure,  March  29,  a  paper  not  at 
all  given  to  radicalism  in  the  style  of  the  Populaire, 
says  of  the  Dantzig  question:  «Nobody  is  really  be- 
ing taken  in,  The  Germans,  like  the  Poles,  see  in  the 
choice  of  Dantzig  the  first  step  in  its  final  attribution 
to  Poland,  and  the  Germans  say:  (Before  the  sig- 
nature of  peace,  do  not  create  a  prejudice  to  our 
claims.'  »  The  writer,  admitting  the  necessity  of 
giving  Poland  access  to  the  sea,  suggests  Dantzig  as 
a  free  port,  pointing  out  that  the  Poles  refuse  a  ple- 
biscite in  that  city  because  of  the  extremely  small 
Polish  contingent.  (The  Journal  de  Geneve  gives  it 
as  some  3  per  cent). 

NEUTRAL  PRESS  SWISS 

French  Troubles  in  Alsace-Lorraine 
R  is  an  open  secret  that  the  French  have  been 
having  serious  difficulty  in  their  effort  to  install  an 
administrative  system  of  their  own  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine.   Comment  on  this  phase  of  the  situation  has 
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been  generally  censored  in  the  French  press,  al- 
though enough  information  has  leaked  out  to  indi- 
cate that  all  is  not  well.  Affairs  in  these  provinces 
have  become  so  muddled  that  the  High  Commis- 
sioner, M.  Maringer,  to  whose  incapacity  the  chiei 
blame  is  attached,  has  recently  been  replaced  by  no 
less  a  personage  than  M.  Millerand,  who  has  twice 
been  a  cabinet  member. 

The  pro-German  Swiss  papers  have  from  time 
to  time  published  articles,  most  of  them  written  by 
<  Vsatians..  for  obviously  propagandist  purposes, 
which  aim  to  discredit  the  efforts  of  the  French  by 
comparison  with  the  idyllic  state  of  affairs  under  the 
German  regime.  Thus  the  Berner  Tagblatt,  the  most 
pro-German  of  all  Swiss  papers,  states  m  such  an 
article  in  its  issue  of  March  20:  «The  French  victors 
promised  the  Alsatian  people  golden  mountains  and 
paradisiacal  conditions;  not  only  were  red  wine  and 
white  bread  to  mal  e  the  Alsatians  immediately  for- 
oet  the  nation  which  was  suffering  from  hunger 
(Germany),  but  the  German  forms  and  institutions 
were  to  be  replaced  by  something  which  would  soon 
leave  everything  German  far  behind.  Everything 
was  to  be 'more  beautiful,  better,  more  complete. 

Under  the  German  regime  the  Alsatians  and 
Lorrainers  had  workmen's  compensation,  sickness, 
infirmity  and  accident  insurance,  a  capable  system 
of  taxation,  a  highly  developed  educational  system 
up  to  the  university,  an  extensive  system  of  techni- 
cal and  continuation  schools,  absolute  freedom  of 
culture,  faultless  functioning  of  the  administrative, 
postal  and  railway  system,  and  an  almost  sovereign 
administrative  autonomy  in  Strassburg.» 

The  same  writer  claims  to  present  the  problem 
which  confronts  France  by  asking  whether  she  «is 
elastic  enough  in  her  bureaucracy  to  provide  the 
country  with  this  regional  independence.  Will  she 
in  the  future  through  personal  and  material  means  | 
be  able  to  fill  the  vacuum  left  by  the  Germans  who 
have  been  driven  out  of  the  country?  .  .  .  Now 
it  is  no  longer  a  question  merely  of  dealing  with  the 
bourgeoisie,  now.  in  the  twentieth  century,  there 
must  also  be  taken  into  consideration  a  wide-awake, 
thoroughly  aroused,  politically  organized  labor  and 
peasant  class. » 

The  Journal  de  Geneve,  March  26,  prints  an  arti- 
cle from  its  Paris  correspondent  on  «The  Adminis- 
tration of  Alsace-Lorraine,))  to  which  considerable 
credence  may  be  attached,  in  view  of  the  reliability 
of  this  paper  and  the  information  furnished  by  its 
Paris  correspondent.    This  article  says,  in  part: 
((From  an  administrative  point  of  view  the  experi- 
ences of  the  last  four  months  in  Alsace-Lorraine 
have  not  been  such  as  to  give  a  very  high  idea  of  the 
political  intelligence  and  the  practical  virtues  of  the 
administrators.    It  might  be  supposed  that  every- 
thing had  been  studied  out  in  advance,  with  a  view 
to  organizing  these   provinces  when   the  victory, 
which  had  been  so  long  counted  upon,  should  re- 
trru  lh  m  to  their  fatherland.    No  excuse  is  admis- 
sible hi  re  in  the  case  of  an  event  thus  foreseen.  The 
Fact  is  that,  as  always,  the  French  were  surprised, 
and  they  had  m  ule  no  preparations.    They  took  a 
chance.    Now.  al  ter  months  which  might  have  been 
better  utilized,  it  is  necessary  to  look  for  a  good  sys- 
t(  in  or,  in  default  thereof,  for  a  man  capable  of  in- 
venting one. 

As  soon  as  the  two  provinces  were  handed 
over.  M.  Maringer,  Stale  Counsellor,  was  sent  to 
Strassburg  with  the  title  of  High  Commissioner.  He 
had  for  some  time  been  Commissioner  General  of 
the  Su.re.te  Nationale,  and  is  the  brother-in-law  of  M. 


Jeanneney,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War.  In 
principle,  the  High  Commissioner  was  the  chief  of 
the  entire  administration  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
although  there  was  another  commissioner  at  Metz 
and  one  at  Colmar-  ...  In  reality,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances  the  representative  of  the  Repub- 
lic had  only  an  illusory  power.  Each  particular  ad- 
ministration (post-office,  public  works,  finance,  pub- 
lic instruction,  etc.)  had  its  own  representatives  who 
referred  everything  to  the  proper  ministry  in  Paris. 
In  a  short  time,  there  was  a  fine  state  of  disorder. 

.  .  An  inhabitant  of  Metz,  for  example,  desir- 
ing to  settle  an  affair,  had  first  to  institute  proceed- 
ings in  Metz  itself,  then  make  representations  in 
Strassburg,  then  finally  await  the  verdict  from  Paris. 

«Of  course,  not  everything  which  has  been  ac- 
complished since  the  month  of  November  is  bad. 
In  certain  departments  considerable  difficulties  have 
been  overcome  by  tours  de  force.  But  the  method 
itself  was  faulty,  so  that  material  difficulties  were 
produced  which  could  have  been  avoided.  The 
population  was  accustomed  to  obtaining  a  prompt 
settlement  of  current  affairs.  One  might  say  that 
an  effort  was  made  to  give  them  the  impression  that 
the  French  administration  rivalled  the  Chinese  in 
slowness  and  complexity.  In  the  absence  of  politi- 
cal intelligence,  the  most  elemental  national  pride 
should  have  counselled  other  methods.    .    .  . 

«Lately  the  brother-in-law  of  M.  Maringer,  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War,  was  seen  making 
hasty  trips  to  Strassburg.  Furthermore,  the  Su- 
perior Council  of  Alsace,  composed  of  a  number  of 
Alsatians  and  Lorrainers,  publicly  and  emphatically 
demanded  a  change  of  regime.  The  Government 
must  have  perceived  that  all  was  not  perfect  in  the 
provisional  organization  which  it  had  given  in  haste 
to  the  recovered  provinces-  After  manv  useless  de- 
lays, it  seems  to  have  been  decided  in  high  places  to 
bring  about  a  reform. 

«That  which  strikes  all  attentive  observers  at 
the  present  time  is  the  incredible  red  tape  prevail- 
ing almost  everywhere.  On  the  one  hand,  are  the 
immense  needs,  revolutions  without  precedent;  on 
the  other,  petty  methods  and  the  repetition  of  the 
same  formulas.  To  all  departments  whether  they 
are  concerned  with  diplomatic  questions  or  political, 
economic  affairs  or  financial  affairs,  the  same  state- 
ments apply.  There  where  boldness  and  a  large 
breadth  of  vision  are  needed,  one  sees  on'v  pusil- 
lanimity and  narrow  ideas.  In  a  period  of  trans- 
formations, there  is  need  of  a  policy  founded  upon 
simple  and  firm  directing  principles. 

((These  general  considerations  are  perfectly  ap- 
plicable to  the  subject  of  this  article.  As  for  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  the  only  pre-occupation  of  the  admin- 
istrators seems  to  have  been  to  make  the  customary 
errors  wherever  this  was  possible.  To  reestablish  in 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  departments  as  nearly  alike  as 
possible  seems  to  have  been  the  dominating  thought 
of  the  majority  of  the  functionaries.  No  greater  er- 
ror could  have  been  committed,  at  least  when  it  was 
necessary  to  proceed  with  haste.  ... 

«At  a  time  when  the  worM  is  proclaiming  that 
France  has  need  of  a  decentralization  and  a  well 
planned  regionalism  which  will  not  loosen  the  na- 
tional bond,  it  would  be  absurd  to  wish  to  destroy  at 
any  cost  a  region  with  all  its  existing  institutions. 

I  doubt  whether  the  administrators  are  looking 
at  things  from  a  sufficiently  lofty  perspective.  Their 
policy  is  entirely  a  from-day-to-day  one.  But  al- 
ready some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  admission 
that  a  reform  is  indispensable  in  the  administrative 
methods  which  have  been  applied  in  Alsace-Lor- 
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raine-  It  seems  to  have  been  understood  that  there 
must  be  sent  to  Strassburg  a  man  of  initiative,  pro- 
vided with  the  greatest  powers,  so  as  to  provide  im- 
mediate solution  of  the  problems  which  are  raised 
every  day  by  the  transfer  from  one  regime  to  an- 
other. 

«Morally,  this  is  not  a  difficult  task.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  recovered  provinces  continue  to  mani- 
fest with  the  same  fervor  as  on  the  first  day  their  joy 
in  having  regained  their  fatherland.  They  will  co- 
operate with  all  their  zeal  in  the  work  of  reunion. 

((Materially,  the  difficulties  are  great.  The  trou- 
bles must  be  avoided  which  may  result  from  a  radi- 
cal change  of  all  economic  orientation.  The  blun- 
derers, who  would  not  take  sufficiently  into  account 
the  complexity  of  the  problems  arising  from  this 
transformation,  could  do  great  harm.  Finally,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Alsatians  and  Lor- 
rainers  have  a  right  to  every  consideration.  Their 
fidelity  to  the  French  fatherland  permits  them  to 
claim  respect  for  their  traditions,  their  local  cus- 
toms, their  religious  beliefs,  and  their  language.)) 

The  other  day  M.  Millerand,  the  new  High  Com- 
missioner, gave  an  interview  to  representatives  of 
the  press,  in  which  he  explained  what  he  aimed  .to 
accomplish  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  «Alsace  must 
realize,  M.  Millerand  stated,  what  France  has  sacri- 
ficed. France  will  do  everything  to  satisfy  Alsace, 
but  the  latter  must  take  into  consideration  the  in- 
terests created  by  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place.  As  for  the  administration,  it  will  be  co-ordi- 
nated as  it  never  was  under  the  German  regime. 
The  customs  and  creeds  of  the  Alsatians  will  be 
scrupulously  respected.  A  great  effort  will  be  made 
to  assure  the  moral,  intellectual  and  material  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  No  official  will  have  any 
cause  for  complaint  and  will  not  lose  a  cent  as  the 
result  of  the  return  to  France  and  all  the  regulations 
governing  promotion  will  be  enforced  more  than  in 
the  past.  Speaking  of  the  religious  question,  M.  Mil- 
lerand said:  (For  the  present  the  Concordat  will 
continue,  but  little  by  little  Alsace  and  Lorraine  will 
resume  all  the  forms  of  French  legislation.  The 
President  of  the  Republic,  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  Marshal  Joffre  have  made  speeches  guaran- 
teeing the  liberty,  customs  and  creeds:  these  prom- 
ises will  be  kept  by  me-  >  M.  Millerand  declared  he 
would  not  touch  social  legislation.))  (Le  Demoerate, 
March  29). 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— SPANISH 

The  Recognition  of  the  Rarcelona  Syndicalists 
The  outstanding  feature  of  the  news  from  Spain, 
up  to  and  including  March  23rd,  is  the  surprising 
step  taken  by  the  Spanish  Government  authorities 
in  recognizing  the  Syndicalists  of  Rarcelona.  This 
event  in  itself  shows  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
in  Rarcelona,  for  the  governments  of  Spain,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  party  in  power,  have  heretofore  been  in- 
clined to  be  more  or  less  autocratic  in  their  dealings 
with  the  Spanish  workman  and  his  problems.  The 
cause  for  this  unusual  procedure  was  the  strike  of 
the  employees  of  the  Canadian  Electric  Company  of 
Rarcelona,  a  foreign-owned  corporation,  as  its  name 
implies,  which  furnishes  the  light  and  water  for  the 
city  of  Rarcelona.  The  above  strike  soon  resulted 
in  the  declaration  of  a  sympathetic  strike  by  other 
laborers  in  that  city,  with  disastrous  results  (see 
Press  Review,  March  28).  It  may  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  strike  at  the  Canadian  Electric  Company 
has  been,  in  a  measure,  the  seat  of  the  whole  trouble. 


On  March  17,  the  situation  at  Rarcelona  became 
intolerable  and  the  new  Governor,  Senor  Montanes. 
with  his  predecessor,  Senor  Moroli,  asked  for  and 
received  both  the  demands  of  the  strikers  and  a 
statement  of  the  terms  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  employers.  As  a  result  of  this  action,  meetings 
were  held  and  an  agreement  was  concluded.  Ac- 
cording to  El  Sol,  March  18,  the  agreement  contained 
the  following  provisions:  «(1)  Re-employment  of 
the  striking  personnel;  (2)  Work  will  recommence 
18  hours  from  to-morrow,  the  positions  of  the  mo- 
bilized employees  being  held  open  for  48  hours  after 
demobilization;  (3)  Increase  of  wages  varying  from 
60  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  in  the  case  of  monthly  in- 
comes between  100  and  500  pesetas;  (4)  Eight-hour 
day;  (5)  Pay  for  half  the  month  of  February  and 
from  the  first  of  March,  the  increase  of  wages  taking 
effect  the  day  work  is  commenced;  (6)  The  labor- 
ers will  receive  the  wages  established  for  each  of 
the  trades  by  the  Federacion  Patronal  de  Barcelona; 
(7)  Full  pay  in  case  of  accident;  (8)  The  company 
promises  not  to  institute  reprisals  because  of  the 
strike;  (9)  All  the  companies  affected  promise  to 
take  back  their  personnel.)) 

This  recognition  of  the  Syndicalist  demands  was 
naturally  distasteful  to  conservative  opinion  in 
Spain.  The  press  faithfully  mirrors  the  mingled 
feelings  of  sorrow  that  the  strike  ended  in  a  victory 
for  the  workers  and  joy  that  it  was  ended  without 
further  bloodshed.  However,  through  all  the  com- 
ment, there  is  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  fu- 
ture, fears  which  have  proved  to  be  well  based,  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  latest  despatches  to  the 
press. 

The  Conservative  A.  B.  C,  March  19,  is  far  from 
satisfied  with  the  results:  «We  cannot  thank  Count 
Romanones — who  by  himself  constitutes  the  Govern- 
ment— for  the  solution  given  to  the  Rarcelona  strike. 
The  reason  is  clear.  If  right  was  on  the  side  of 
Syndicalism,  the  Count  ought  to  have  approved  their 
demands  from  the  moment  the  conflict  started.  If 
it  was  not,  he  ought  not  to  have  compromised,  be- 
cause that  amounted  to  placing  the  public  power  at 
the  feet  of  the  Catalonian  Syndicalists.  We  have 
never  had  any  relations  with  the  Canadian  Electric 
Company  or  its  directors;  nor  are  we  influenced  in 
any  way  by  it;  but  we  must  say,  out  of  justice,  that 
this  enterprise  has  done  splendid  work  in  Catalonia. 
It  has  given  great  progress  to  Rarcelona,  it  has  en- 
gaged many  millions  by  creating  numerous  indus- 
tries which  are  a  source  of  risk  and  which  also  les- 
sen the  cost  of  living  in  the  city. 

«What  has  been  said  shows  that  the  Syndical- 
ists ought  to  have  respected  progressive  society, 
which  they  have  threatened.  What  have  they  done 
to  better  the  life  of  the  city,  those  who  are  attacking 
the  company?  Where  is  the  commerce,  the  indus- 
try, the  agricultural  labor  created  by  the  Syndical- 
ists which  can  serve  as  an  example?  .  .  .  We 
feel  that  the  solution  given  to  the  Rarcelona  strike, 
far  from  being  a  work  of  concord,  alienates  and  em- 
bitters those  who  wish  to  prepare,  as  the  next  step, 
a  revolution.)) 

El  Heraldo,  March  18,  also  fears  for  the  future: 
((The  conflict  of  Rarcelona  has  ended.  Rut  .  .  . 
what  about  those  to  follow?  Recently  the  circum- 
stances in  which  social  conflicts  are  produced  in  our 
country  have  changed  completely.  And  the  pleas 
will  be  settled  from  now  on  advantageously  for  one 
of  the  belligerent  parties.  For  now  we  know  what 
we  have  in  Spain.  We  also  know  what  we  lack. 
That  is  to  say,  we  are  playing  with  our  cards  on  the 
table.  Cannot  this  be  the  moment  for  re-establishing 
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our  equilibrium?  It  is  indispensable  to  give  at  once 
a  legal  status  to  the  new  ideology  of  triumphant 
revolution.  It  is  necessary  to  legislate  amply  and 
with  the  entire  social  problem  in  view.  In  the  new  j 
life  of  human  society,  organization  triumphs  over 
everything  else.  How  then  can  a  perfect  organiza- 
tion be  opposed  by  absolute  disorganization?)) 

La  Action,  the  paper  of  the  Conservative  leader 
Senor  Dato,  March  19,  also  feels  that  the  outcome 
was  a  clear  triumph  for  the  Syndicalists:    «It  has  | 
now  been  shown  in  Barcelona — as  has  already  been  | 
demonstrated   many   times— that   organization   is  j 
worth  more  than  capital  or  all  the  constitutional  ' 
powers.  To  confide  the  defense  of  society  exclusively 
to  a  government,   .   .   .    without  the  trouble  of  ob- 
taining enthusiastic  and  unanimous  support,  is  dis- 
astrous.  By  making  use  of  the  time  which  the  Soc-  | 
ialists  have  lost  in  playing  politics,  the  governing  ; 
classes  ought  to  have  taken  steps  which  would  have 
rendered  impossible  at  this  time  a  triumph  of  the 
Syndicalists.)) 

The  Liberal  press  is,  in  general,  fairly  well 
ph  ased  over  the  results.  La  Manana,  March  19,  sees 
in  Conservative  opposition  to  the  solution  only  an- 
other  act  in  the  game  of  party  politics:  «The  con- 
servatives are  indignant  at  the  solution  given  to  the 
Barcelona  strike.  La  Epoca  of  yesterday  made  man- 
ifest this  indignation  which,  it  assures  us,  will  cause 
an  energetic  campaign  against  Count  Romanones. 
A  meeting  of  the  conservative  ministers  was  called 
yesterday  evening  by  Senor  Dato,  at  which,  it  would 
appear,  a  plan  of  campaign  was  discussed  and  secret 
resolutions  were  adopted.)) 

La  Cor  respondentia  de  Espana,  March  19,  is 
highly  pleased  over  the  results.    «With  several  ex- 
ceptions, general  opinion  in  Spain  is  thankful  to 
the  Government  for  the  solution  given  to  the  grave 
conflict  of  Barcelona.    It  is  only  right  to  recognize 
that  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  who 
has  been  directly  connected  with  the  settlement  of 
the  strike,  proceeded  with  praiseworthy  energy  and 
also   with  the  discretion  of  a  governor  seeking 
concord  between  employer  and  employee —  all  of 
which  merits  our  praise.  Times  have  changed  com- 
pletely.  What  is  going  on  in  the  world  shows  clear- 
ly that  it  is  time  for  Spain  to  learn  how  governments 
solve  the  existing  social  conflicts  and  political  prob- 
lems.  By  the  solution  given  to  the  serious  situation 
created  in  Barcelona,  popular  uprisings  have  been 
avoided  which  would  have  been  a  disaster  for  the 
country  al  this  critical  time.    The  Government  by 
avoiding  them  has  fulfilled  its  duty.    In  the  course 
of  the  strike,  fortunately,  there  has  not  been  reported 
a  single  case  of  violence  and  this  fact,  so  foreign  to 
social  conflicts,  can  be  greeted  with  satisfaction.  But 
lliis  work  of  social  pacification,  undertaken  with 
vigor  and  crowned  with  good  results,  is  especially 
good  in  that  it  is  complete,  for  otherwise  we  would 
soon  again  be  face  to  face  with  the  same  situation. 
The  even  I  ought  to  be  a  long-remembered  lesson  by 
which  we  should  duly  profit.   Political  orientations 
will  have  to  change  a  great  deal  in  order  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  new  times." 

El  Sol,  March  IS.  lives  up  to  its  excellent  repu- 
tation by  summarizing  the  events  and  possibilities 
in  :\  thoughtful  article:  (.The  conflict  is  thus  settled. 
After  many  months  of  bitterness,  grave  fears  and 
profound  trouble,  we  finally  arrive  at  an  agreement 
which  the  Syndicalists  hasten  to  proclaim  a  triumph. 


To  form  an  idea  of  the  enthusiasm  produced  among 
the  workers,  it  suffices  to  read  the  summons  which 
the  Syndicalists  have  drawn  up  announcing  a  mass 
meeting  at  the  Bosque  Theatre.  To-day  we  shall 
pass  over  comments  which  might  estrange  us  from 
the  vivid  reality  of  the  problem  and  we  shall  limit 
ourselves  to  the  step  taken  by  the  Government. 
There  is  no  other  solution  possible.  To  give  battle 
to  Syndicalism,  as  many  elements  wished,  would 
have  been,  according  to  our  judgment,  a  very  grave 
mistake,  the  consequences  of  which  no  one  can  cal- 
culate. 

«We  were  the. first  in  saying  and  repeating,  up 
to  the  point  of  monotony,  when  the  autonomy  prob- 
lem disturbed  the  political  pools,  that  there  was  in 
Barcelona  another  more  transcendent  and  more 
complicated  question:  that  of  Syndicalism.  And 
facts  have  confirmed  our  opinion.  Why  then  did  not 
these  clamors  reach  the  Government?  The  Minister 
of  the  Government  is  mistaken  when  he  says  that 
the  press  did  not  know/  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
We  knew  the  steps  that  the  revolution  would  take 
and  from  this  knowledge  resulted  our  constant  ex- 
citations and  appeals.  But  now  we  have  come  to  the 
cross-roads.  The  solution  of  this  conflict,  while  im- 
portant, is  only  one  aspect  of  the  general  situation. 
Now  that  it  has  been  settled  in  favor  of  the  Syndi- 
calists, the  Social  question  in  its  entirety  is  put  up  to 
the  public  powers  of  Spain,  with  an  urgency  never 
before  known. 

«As  we  said  before,  the  only  organized  power 
obtained  the  victory  in  Barcelona.  And  that  is  the 
most  severe  lesson  the  Government  received.  The 
interior  peace  of  Spain,  real  order,  normality,  re- 
quire an  organization  adequate  to  the  times,  a  sys- 
tem heretofore  unknown  in  this  country-  The  work- 
ers, forced  by  necessity  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  social  regime  infected  with  theories  and  anti- 
quated customs,  have  found  themselves  obliged  to 
speed  up  their  claims;  and  certainly  no  one  will 
deny  that  they  have  achieved  a  formidable  power. 
If  the  social  work  of  the  Government  is  limited  to  the 
solution  of  the  Catalonian  conflict,  it  is  possible  that 
the  Barcelona  employers  are  right  when  they  say 
that  the  step  taken  in  favor  of  the  Syndicalists  is  the 
announcement  of  a  catastrophe.  The  Government 
has  worked  both  with  prudence  and  with  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  present  facts  in  ceding  to  the  demands 
of  the  workers.  But  the  mass  of  the  country  and, 
above  all,  the  mass  of  laborers  will  now  await  the 
termination  of  the  resolutions  adopted  today,  a  ter- 
mination which  can  only  mean  the  installation  of  a 
social  and  political  regime  in  conformity  with  what 
the  country  wishes  and  what  the  present  time  re- 
quires.   .    .  . 

«It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  agreement 
signed  in  Barcelona  should  form  the  first  step  of  a 
thoughtful,  serious,  orderly  and  efficient  program  of 
social  legislation.  One  single  day  lost  in  confronting 
the  highly  serious  labor  problems,  which  are  gaining 
such  headway  in  various  parts  of  Spain,  threatens 
the  loss  of  not  a  few  prospects  and  menaces  the  fail- 
ure of  many  possibilities.  But  for  confronting  these 
new  realities,  the  public  power,  as  it  is  now  consti- 
tuted and  organized,  is  weak,  poor  and  inadequate. 
It  must  be  reformed  and  it  must  be  liberated.  And 
we  must  meet  the  situation  immediately,  without 
vacillation  or  hesitation.  The  normality  of  Spanish 
life  depends  upon  the  boldness  of  our  resolutions 
and  the  impetuosity  of  our  initiative.)) 
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The  National  Assembly  of  German- Austria 
When  the  Austrian  Constituent  Assembly  met 
in  Vienna  on  March  4,  it  attracted  extraordinarily 
little  attention  for  a  body  with  such  important  tasks 
before  it.  Above  all  other  problems  towered  the 
questions  of  food  and  annexation.  The  first  of  these 
could  not  be  solved  in  Vienna;  it  depended  solely 
upon  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris.  But  the  second 
one  was  all-important.  It  stood  behind  most  of  the 
other  plans  and  was  present  in  the  mind  of  every 
delegate.  The  new  Constitution  and  the  new  Gov- 
ernment both  had  to  be  discussed  in  presence  oi  the 
idea  that  German-Austria  would  soon  cease  to  be  an 
independent  state. 

First  the  composition  of  the  Assembly  otters 
some  points  of  interest.   Of  the  162  deputies  70  are 
Majority  Socialists,  67  Christian  Socialists,  2o  Ger- 
man Liberals,  1  Czech  and  1  Jew.    (Press  Review 
February  28).   Thus  the  Socialists  so-called  gamed 
a  are  at  victory.  But  appearances  are  deceptive.  1  he 
Christian  Socialists  have  little  or  nothing  in  common 
with  Socialism  save  their  name.  Many  of  them  were 
members  of  the  former  Clerical  party,  who,  yielding 
to  the  signs  of  the  times,  have  repudiated  unwilling- 
ly their  connection  with  the  unpopular  bourgeoisie. 
Moreover,  they  are  not  enthusiastic  partisans  oi  an- 
nexation. The  German  Liberals,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  even  more  divided.  They  represent  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent bourgeois  factions  which  can  agree  on  no 
common  program.    Taken  all  in  all  it  was  evident 
from  the  beginning  that  the  real  Socialists  would 
dominate,  because  they  were  the  strongest  and  most 
compact  party,  but  it  was  also  clear  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  gain  their  way  in  everything. 

Deputy  David,  the  oldest  member  of  the  House, 
made  the  opening  speech.  He  said  that  in  spite  of 
extreme  sufferings  from  hunger  and  economic  isola- 
tion the  German-Austrian  people  had  much  to  be 
thankful  for.  They  had  overthrown  forever  an  op- 
pressive system  of  autocracy  and  had  budded  on  its 
ruins  one  of  the  freest  democracies  of  Western  Eu- 
rope In  the  name  of  the  people  David  welcomed 
the  women  delegates  to  the  National  Assembly. 

But  the  most  popular  part  of  his  speech  was  that 
on  annexation.  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  March  5:  «I  am 
convinced  that  I  am  speaking  in  the  name  oi  all  t  ie 
deputies  present  when  I  say  that  we  demand  adhe- 
sion to  Germany.  (Loud  applause  and  long  hand- 
clapping)  That  is  our  firm  will  and  immovable 
yearning;  all  our  thoughts  spring  from  the  view  that 
We  must  find  some  close  connection  with  the  German 
Empire.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Entente  will  not 
be  able  to  deny  us  this  indubitable  right  of  seli -de- 
termination.   ...»  i 

David  and  other  deputies  bewailed  the  absence 
of  representatives  from  the  German  lands  of  South- 
ern Tyrol,  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Silesia.  On  ac- 
count of  military  occupation  by  the  Italians  and 
Czecho-Slovaks,  not  one  of  the  93  assigned  to  these 
regions  could  be  elected  (Press  Review,  February 
28)  Dramatic  to  relate,  this  matter  came  to  a  head 
at  the  same  time  in  Vienna  and  the  territories  them- 


selves. The  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  March  6,  gives  a  long 
account  of  the  strikes  which  took  place  on  March  4 
all  over  German-Bohemia.  Apparently  they  were 
organized  by  the  Social-Democrats  as  a  protest 
against  the  prohibiting  of  participation  in  the  Vien- 
na Assembly.  In  Karlsbad,  Aussig,  Kaaden  and 
Eger  the  demonstrators  came  into  collision  with 
Czechish  troops.   Shots  were  fired  and  many  people 

killed.  o    •  i 

On  March  5  Herr  Segitz,  leader  of  the  Social- 
Democratic  faction,  was  elected  President  of  the  As- 
sembly by  144  votes  out  of  145  (Fremdenblatt,  March 
5)  Hauser,  leader  of  the  Christian  Socialists,  be- 
came 1st  Vice-President,  and  Dinghofer,  a  Liberal, 
2nd  Vice-President.  Furthermore,  it  proved  neces- 
sary to  plan  for  a  whole  new  Government,  for  during 
the  first  day's  session  the  Provisional  Cabinet  had 
resigned  its  functions  into  the  hands  of  the  State 
Council  The  Ministers  were  requested,  however,  to 
continue  in  office  until  the  National  Assembly  could 
elect  a  new  government  (Arbeiter  Zeitung,  March  4). 

The  Reiehspost,  March  5,  records  a  speech  by 
Provisional  Chancellor  Benner,  explaining  an  offi- 
cial plan  for  re-organization.    «The  State  Council 
(an  extraordinary  Revolutionary  body  at  the  head  oj 
the  Government)  must  disappear,  and  the  number  ed 
State  offices  be  reduced  by  at  least  one-third.  The 
Chancellor  must  become  a  Minister-President  m  the 
old  sense,  enabling  the  Cabinet  to  make  its  decisions 
as  a  whole.    As  for  the  question  of  President,  one 
such  official  will  be  sufficient  for  the  whole  Great 
German  Republic.   A  Federal  State  has  no  need  tor 
a  President;  his  business  can  be  divided  between  the 
President  of  the  House  and  the  Minister-President. 
The  former  of  these  can  represent  the  country 
abroad    Moreover,  the  Chancellor  and  the  Cabinet 
will  be  elected  by  the  National  Assembly  or  indirect- 
ly bv  a  Main  Committee  chosen  from  the  National 
Assembly.    The  Government,  of  course,  must  be 
strictly  responsible  to  the  Assembly.  Non-parlia- 
mentarians should  be   eligible  as  Secretaries  ot 
State  » 

Almost  all  the  papers  for  March  6  print  a  report 
from  the  State  Council  which  sums  up  concisely  sev- 
eral mooted  points.    « German-Austria  is  a  demo- 
cratic Republic.   All  public  powers  are  vested  m  the 
peonle.   German- Austria  is  a  component  part  of  the 
German  Empire.    .    .    .    The  Constituent  National 
Assembly  raises  a  solemn  protest  against  the  forci- 
ble occupation  by  foreign  troops  of  German  Bohe- 
mia, the  Sudeten  lands,  the  territories  of  Bruenn. 
Man  and  Olmuetz,  the  southern  portions  ot  Styria 
and  Carinthia,  and  the  German  regions  of  South 
Tyrol    These  are  undeniably  component  parts  ot 
the  Reoublic  of  German-Austria,  by  reason  oi  the 
right  of  self-determination  of  nations  and  the  free 
ri|h  of  combination.    .    .    .    The  Constituent  Na- 
tional Assembly  reserves  the  right  to  call  represen- 
tatives from  these  occupied  territories.). 

Negotiations  have  been  in  progress  tor  some 
time  between  the  German-Austrian  and  German 
Governments  on  the  question  of  annexation  Dr. 
Ludo  Harimann,  Austrian  Ambassador  in  Berlin, 
has  been  active  in  this  direction  for  many  months, 
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and  has  even  obtained  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
National  Assembly  at  Weimar  as  a  delegate  without 
the  privilege  of  the  vote.  .  .  .  The  Neue  Freie 
Presse,  February  25,  reports  the  arrival  in  Weimar 
of  an  Austrian  Mission  headed  by  Dr.  Bauer,  Provi- 
sional Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Apparently  his 
purpose  was  to  negotiate  details  for  the  union  of  the 
railways,  waterways,  currency,  war  indemnities,  etc., 
of  the  two  countries. 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse,  March  3,  declares  that 
the  adhesion  of  German-Austria  to  Germany  is  to  be 
regulated  by  a  treaty  after  the  negotiations  concern- 
ing matters  of  detail  have  been  concluded.  The 
treaty  will  then  be  laid  before  the  two  National  As- 
semblies for  their  consent.  After  its  ratification  the 
amalgamation  will  take  place  by  Imperial  German 
laws,  to  be  discussed  and  settled  with  the  co-opera- 
lion  of  Austrian  representatives  in  the  legislative 
bodies  of  the  German  Empire.  Vienna  will  become 
a  metropolis  second  only  to  Berlin. 

For  a  fortnight  or  more  after  the  opening  little 
of  note  went  on  in  the  Austrian  Assembly.  Commit- 
tees of  various  sorts  ground  away  at  their  work.  Even 
the  Austrian  papers  relegated  debates  to  the  third  or 
fourth  page.  About  March  14,  however,  matters  be- 
gan to  liven  up  again,  for  on  that  day  the  Constitu- 
tional Committee  presented  its  report  and  the  Main 
Committee  (Hauptausschnss)  announced  its  nomi- 
nations for  the  permanent  Cabinet. 

THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse,  March  15,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  new  Ministers.  Social-Democrats  and 
Christian-Socialists  obtained  an  equal  number  of 
posts,  though  by  far  the  most  important  ones  fell  to 
the  former.  Great  excitement  centered  about  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  For  two  days  or  more 
it  was  thought  that  Mr.  Bauer  would  be  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Klein;  the  former  being  a  fervent  adherent  to 
the  policy  of  annexation,  and  the  latter  lukewarm  at 
the  best.  In  the  end,  however,  it  was  decided  that 
Bauer  should  remain,  though  with  a  provisional 
title  only.  Most  of  the  other  Ministers  had  been  pre- 
sent in  some  capacity  in  the  former  Provisional  Cab- 
inet. The  general  sentiment  is  strongly  pro-annexa- 
tionist.  Renner,  for  instance,  favors  this  policy  on  the 
ground  that  German-Austria  cannot  possibly  stand 
alone,  in  a  political,  agricultural,  financial  or  indus- 
trial way.  If  there  were  any  other  feasible  alterna- 
tive, he  might  hesitate  a  moment. 

The  most  important  members  of  the  new  Minis- 
try are:  Minister-President,  Dr.  Renner;  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Jodak  Fink;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Dr.  01  to  Ba  uer;  Minister  of  Military  Affairs,  Dr.  Ju- 
lius Deutsch;  Minister  of  Finance,  Prof.  Dr.  Josef 
Schumpeter;  Minister  of  Justice,  Dr.  Richard  Edler 
von  Bratusch;  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
Joseph  Stocckler;  Minister  of  Commerce,  Trade,  In- 
dustry and  Construction,  Johann  Zerdik;  Minister  of 
Social  Affairs,  Ferdinand  Hanusch;  Minister  for  So- 
cialization. Dr.  Otto  Bauer;  Minister  of  Food,  Dr. 
Johann  von  Loewenfeld-Russ;  Minister  of  Transpor- 
tation, Ludwig  Paul. 

Tin:  FUTURE  POLICY  OF  GERMAN-AUSTRIA 

On  March  15  Chancellor  Renner  explained  the 
program  of  the  new  Government  to  the  National  As- 
sembly. The  greater  part  of  his  speech  is  presented 
below,  as  printed  in  the  Fremdenblatt,  March  16: 
"With  deep  emotion  we  declare  that  we,  the  first 
Government  of  the  Constitutional  Republic  of  Ger- 
man-Austria accept  the  mandate  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, and  assume  therewith  the  duty  of  serving 


the  people  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  .  .  .  Our 
political  organization  has  been  deeply  shattered  by 
the  frightful  catastrophe  of  war,  our  domestic  econ- 
omy is  in  the  process  of  dissolution,  and  our  people 
have  been  weakened  by  terrible  privations  and  po- 
litical machinations.  Moreover,  our  land  is  still  cut 
off  from  the  outside  world,  surrounded  by  suspicious 
neighbors,  and  in  large  part  occupied  by  foreign 
troops. 

((No  less  than  4,000,000  out  of  10,000,000  of  our 
people  are  living  under  a  foreign  yoke.  We  per- 
ceive with  the  greatest  pain  that  wide  circles  of  Ger- 
man-Austria, which  have  sent  parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives to  Vienna  for  over  fifty  years,  are  not  rep- 
resented at  all  in  this  Assembly.  .  .  .  The  thought 
is  unbelievable  that  the  rich  industrial  regions  of 
German-Bohemia  and  the  Sudetan  lands,  the  forest 
wealth  of  the  Boehmer  Wald,  the  fruitful  district  of 
Znaim,  the  glorious  regions  of  South  Tyrol,  which 
are  interwoven  with  German  folklore  and  thousands 
of  years  of  holy  German  history,  and  finally  the  vine- 
clad  regions  of  southern  Styria  and  Carinthia  should 
languish  under  foreign  rule.  Never  will  our  people, 
nor  this  House,  nor  this  Government  forget  their 
duty  toward  these  lands.  Never  will  we  cease  to  pre- 
sent to  the  rest  of  the  world  their  claims  for  self-de- 
termination. This  will  be  the  first  and  greatest  care 
of  the  present  Government. 

«If  we  content  ourselves  with  demanding  in  the 
Peace  Treaty  the  freedom  of  the  occupied  regions 
we  do  it  exclusively  because  we  believe  in  the 
strength  of  justice  and  not  in  the  power  of  force. 
Our  foreign  policy  will  be  pursued  along  the  same 
lines  as  heretofore.  In  the  spirit  of  reconciliation 
laid  down  by  Wilson's  League  of  Nations  we  shall 
seek  to  free  ourselves  from  every  enmity  incurred 
under  the  old  monarchial  regime.  We  shall  seek 
to  restore  full  freedom  of  commerce  and  good  neigh- 
borly relations.  Furthermore,  our  policy  will  al- 
ways follow  one  guiding  star — reunion  with  our 
motherland.  This  Government  will  energetically 
continue  the  negotiations  with  the  German  Empire 
begun  by  the  Provisional  Cabinet,  and  will  bring 
them  to  a  conclusion  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

INTERNAL  PROBLEMS 

«We  appear  before  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  ...  not  as  your  masters,  but 
as  authorities  created  by  your  own  free  will.  In  this 
mandate  many  parties  of  opposite  tendencies  and 
political  ideas  have  united.  Of  course  this  fact 
makes  our  task  extraordinarily  difficult.  Our  man- 
date is  neither  so  unanimous  nor  so  consistent  as  it 
would  be  if  backed  up  by  a  powerful  majority.  .  .  . 
In  the  future  the  Cabinet  will  endeavor  to  win  the 
approval  of  the  Deputies  for  its  legislative  propos- 
als, but  must  emphasize  that  it  draws  its  justifica- 
tion not  from  the  mandate  of  election  but  from  the 
vote  of  confidence,  which  it  will  demand  from  time 
to  time.  .  .  .  The  people  have  repulsed  the 
hereditary  policy  of  violence;  they  are  tired  of  en- 
trusting their  goods  and  chattels  to  a  foreign  auto- 
cracy; they  wish  to  take  their  fate  into  their  own 
hands. 

((Freedom  and  labor  are  our  two  prime  requi- 
sites. The  Bepublic  has  become  an  irremovable  and 
indestructible  fact,  anyone  who  opposes  it  will  do  so 
at  his  own  cost.  A  large  part  of  our  first  task  will  be 
to  formulate  a  liberal  constitution  which  will  assure 
the  blessings  of  freedom  to  our  children  and  grand- 
children. The  second  great  idea,  the  power  of  which 
is  witnessed  by  all  living  beings,  is  that  of  work. 
.  .  .  Labor  stands  in  no  insuperable  contrast  to 
property. 
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«A  large  part  of  all  property,  especially  the 
small-scale  holdings  of  peasants  and  artisans,  be- 
longs purely  to  the  field  of  labor;  nobody  has  cause 
to  disturb  its  status.  (Lively  applause  and  hand-clap- 
ping). One  of  the  greatest  tasks  of  Socialism  will  be 
to  bring  the  workman  once  more  into  close  alliance 
with  his  sources  of  production. 

"We  have  become  a  poor  people  by  virtue  of  the 
war,  too  poor  to  maintain  a  society  of  idle  million- 
aires and  profiteers.  (Applause).  We  must  subor- 
dinate all  other  considerations  to  the  procurement 
of  a  living  wage  for  the  masses  of  the  workingmen. 
Political  emancipation  is  half  of  this  task;  the  other 
half  is  the  re-organization  of  domestic  economy. 
The  recent  elections  unequivocally  condemned  feud- 
alism and  capitalism;  they  demonstrated  the  will  of 
the  people  that  practical  labor  should  come  into  its 
own  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country.  Present  so- 
ciety cannot  live  if  the  working  people  in  the  coun- 
try and  the  working  people  in  the  cities  cannot  com- 
promise in  such  a  fashion  as  to  work  for  one  an- 
other. (Applause).  And  so  we  wish  to  make  the  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  close  connection  between  these 
two  groups  of  production.    .    .  . 

cThe  resumption  of  work  as  quickly  as  possible 
is  indispensable.  This  goal  demands  sacrifices  on 
all  sides;  the  working  classes  must  learn  to  subordi- 
nate future  aims  to  those  of  the  immediate  present, 
while  the  capitalistic  classes  must  make  extensive 
sacrifices  in  property  and  in  private  rights.  Only 
thus  can  we  avoid  the  great  evil  of  revolution.  .  .  . 
The  Government  will  demand  hard  things  from  the 
proprietors;  only  if  they  bear  them  willingly  for  the 
sake  of  the  suffering  people  will  we  be  able  to  build 
up  a  gradual,  organic  development.    .    .  . 

((Furthermore,  our  whole  system  of  education, 
from  the  primary  schools  to  the  colleges,  must  be  re- 
formed. Both  the  methods  and  aims  of  education 
must  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes.  Our 
reform  of  higher  education  will  place  German-Aus- 
tria and  Vienna  in  the  vanguard  of  German  culture 
in  the  southeast.    .    .  . 

«We  must  bring  our  currency  and  national 
finances  into  order  once  more.  We  have  fallen  be- 
hind our  neighbors  in  this  respect  simply  because 
we  have  been  too  honest  and  too  conscientious. 
Since  the  Revolution  they  have  torn  up  the  common 
currency  and  seriously  threatened  our  national  fin- 
ancial situation;  they  have  left  us  no  alternative 
save  to  put  aside  all  scruples  and  think  only  of  our- 
selves. The  financial  administration  will  immed- 
iately work  out  the  necessary  plans.  Among  these 
will  be  a  property  tax  of  the  first  rank,  born  not 
from  mistrust  of  the  rich  but  from  a  recognition  of 
our  desperate  economic  situation.  We  cannot  be- 
come a  well-to-do  state  as  long  as  one  part  of  the 
people  lives  on  its  interest  and  the  other  part  works 
for  that  interest.    .    .    .  (Applause). 

((Provisioning  and  public  health  will  likewise 
count  as  important  state  tasks.  The  former,  how- 
ever, will  not  continue  to  rest  on  its  present  cent- 
ralized system,  that  system  which  represents  an  un- 
hanpv  combination  of  bureaucracy  and  canitalism. 
(Lively  applause  and  hand-clapping.)  What  we 
need  are  state  economic  offices,  resting  upon  mutual 
co-operation  between  the  forces  of  production,  cir- 
culation, and  consumption.  They  will  be  run  by 
and  for  the  peoole  concerned,  but  under  the  regu- 
lation of  the  state.    .    .  . 

«In  short,  German-Austria  must  become  a  uni- 
fied national  state,  a  free  political  commonwealth 
and  a  social  organization  resting  on  free  economic 


co-operation.  She  must  take  the  place  that  belongs 
to  her  within  the  limits  of  the  Greater  German  state, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  great  and  small  nationalities 
which  surround  her.  For  this  we  shall  all  hope  and 
strive  to  the  best  of  our  ability.))  (Lively  and  con- 
tinuous applause,  accompanied  by  hand-clapping.) 

ALLIED  PRESS  BRITISH 

Polish  Claims  to  Dantzig 

Concerning  the  boundaries  of  the  Polish  Repub- 
lic, there  was  a  brief  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  the  course  of  which  Lord  Curzon  made  some  not 
unimportant  observations.  Lord  Curzon's  response 
to  the  weighty  matter  of  the  future  of  Dantzig  has 
been  variably  reported.  One  report  makes  him  say: 
«He  thought  it  rather  likely  that  the  ultimate  ar- 
rangements made  would  include  handing  over  to 
Poland  the  port  of  Dantzig.))  Another  report  mere- 
ly makes  him  say:  «The  future  of  Dantzig  was  a 
matter  which  was  being  discussed  at  Paris,  and  the 
claims  of  Poland  would  be  carefully  considered.)) 
The  discrepancy  is  striking.  If  Lord  Curzon  is  con- 
sistent, the  second  report  must  be  the  more  correct 
one,  for  all  versions  agree  that  Lord  Curzon  warned 
Poland  to  keep  her  claims  within  reasonable  limits 
and  not  to  seek  to  absorb  outlying  populations  which 
have  no  relation  or  affinity  to  her. 

«It  is  recognized  everywhere,))  writes  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  March  15,  «that  Dantzig  is  the 
most  difficult  problem  in  the  Polish  claim.  The  argu- 
ments on  each  side  may  be  roughly  summarized  as 
follows.  The  Poles  may  claim  with  justice:  (1) 
that  they  need  an  outlet;  (2)  that  there  is  a  strip  of 
territory  running  from  Posen  to  the  Baltic  in  which 
the  Poles  are  in  a  majority.  They  may  further  con- 
tend with  justice  that  the  Germans  have  deliberately 
obstructed  the  prosperity  both  of  Dantzig  and  of 
Poland  because  they  were  not  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  those  industrial  districts  outside  their 
own  frontier  that  depended  upon  Dantzig.  The 
actual  population  of  Dantzig  is  170,000,  of  which  the 
very  great  majority  is  undoubtedly  German.  The 
Poles  may  argue  that  if  Dantzig  had  been  treated 
differently,  she  would  have  attained  a  far  greater 
population  by  Polish  immigration  and  expansion. 
The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  may  argue  that, 
whatever  is  the_  explanation,  practically  the  entire 
population  in  Dantzig  is  German,  and  that  it  would 
be  an  injustice  to  put  this  German  majority  under 
Polish  administration.    .    .  . 

«A  close  study  of  the  map  shows  how  very  com- 
plex the  Polish  problem  is.  You  can  draw  a  curving 
line  right  from  Cracow  to  Dantzig,  which  runs 
through  territory  in  Silesia,  Posen,  and  West  Prus- 
sia, where  there  is  a  Polish  majority.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  solid  block  in  East  Prussia,  which 
falls  to  the  right  of  this  line,  where  there  is  a  Ger- 
man majority.  The  German  population  in  East 
Prussia  was  a  million  and  a  half  in  1905,  and  the 
province  includes  the  town  of  Koenigsberg,  which  is 
famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Kant.  It  is  obvious  that 
it  is  impossible  to  give  East  Prussia  to  Poland. 

«On  the  other  hand,  to  cut  off  Prussia  from  Ger- 
many by  land  presents  a  serious  difficulty,  though  it 
is  said  with  some  justice  that  the  communications 
between  East  and  West  Prussia  are  mainly  by  sea. 
Probably  the  best  solution  would  be  to  make  Dant- 
zig a  free  city  under  the  League  of  Nations,  to  give 
Poland  that  part  of  West  Prussia  which  is  mainly 
Polish,  and  to  take  a  plebiscite  in  the  Masurian  dis- 
trict of  East  Prussia,  where  the  sympathy  of  the 
population  is  in  doubt.  The  inhabitants  here  are 
Poles  by  race,  but  they  have  been  united  politically 
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with  their  German  neighbors  for  more  than  500 
years,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  they  followed  the 
example  of  their  neighbors  in  leaving  the  Roman 
Church.  They  are  a  Lutheran  branch  of  the  Polish 
people.    .    .  .» 

The  same  paper,  in  its  editorial  of  March  28, 
«oes  on  to  say:  «And  the  question  now  to  be  de- 
cided is  whether  we  shall  or  shall  not  wantonly 
create  a  similar  seed-plot  of  trouble  in  Germany  and 
leave  our  children  to  pay  the  debt  of  our  folly  and 
to  suffer  as  we  have  suffered.  ...  It  was  not 
Bismarck,  ruthless  as  he  was,  who  tore  two  prov- 
inces from  France;  it  was  the  soldiers  who  over- 
ruled his  wiser  counsel,  and  Germany  has  paid  for 
her  fault  in  blood  and  tears.  France  now  seeks  to 
perpetrate  precisely  the  same  error,  and  she  asks  us 
to  aid  and  abet  her.    .    .  . 

«It  is  impossible  to  treat  nationality  as  the  sole 
test  for  the  laying  down  of  State  boundaries.  Some- 
thing must  be  allowed  for  historical  continuity  and 
something  for  geographical  position.  .  .  .  But, 
it  is  said,  Poland  must  have  a  port  of  her  own  at 
whatever  cost.  Mere  right  of  way,  the  conversion 
of  Dantzig  into  a  free  port  for  her  commerce,  the 
freedom  of  the  Vistula,  unimpeded  access  also  by 
railway,  the  guarantee  of  these  things  by  the  Pow- 
ers—all this  is  nothing.  Poland,  in  the  words  of 
her  Prime  Minister,  would  not  be  a  nation  unless 
she  held  in  her  own  hands  access  to  the  sea. 

«And  yet  Switzerland  is  supposed  to  be  a  na- 
tion, and  no  one  claims  that  Hungary  or  Czecho- 
slovakia cannot  be  nations  unless  they  have  ports 
of  their  own.  The  Danube  has  long  been  a  river 
under  international  control,  Salonika  is  a  free  port 
for  Serbia,  and  there  are  many  other  precedents. 
The  fact  is  that  the  question  of  free  commercial  ac- 
cess to  the  sea  for  inland  States  is  one  of  the  matters 
which  must  of  necessity  be  regulated  by  interna- 
tional agreement  and  control,  and  on  general  prin- 
ciples which  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  functions  of 
a  League  of  Nations  to  formulate  and  apply. » 

In  its  editorial  of  March  5,  the  Morning  Post 
says:    «The  question  of  whether  Dantzig  should  go 
with  Poland  or  with  Prussia  is  now  being  discussed 
by  the  Peace  Conference.    .    .    .    The  creation  of 
an  independent  Poland  is  a  vital  interest  of  the 
Allies,  Poland  is  for  all  practical  purposes  the  val- 
ley of  the  Vistula,  and  Dantzig  is  the  natural  port 
and  outlet  of  that  valley.    There  can  hardly  be  an 
independent  Poland  without  Dantzig.    If  Dantzig  is 
held  by  Germany,  the  trade  of  Poland  must  pay  Ger- 
man tribute.    Dantzig  is  the  gateway  of  Poland, 
and  it  is  absurd  to  suggest  that  a  country  can  be  in- 
dependent if  its  gateway  remains  in  the  hands  of  an- 
other nation.    .  . 

((The  people  who  profess  the  new  faith  of  the 
self-determination  of  peoples)  object  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Dantzig  arc  chiefly  German.  For  ourselves 
we  have  never  believed  in  Ibis  theory  of  self-deter- 
mination. A  nation  is  not  only  a  race  or  people: 
it  is  an  economic  and  defensive  system.  .  .  .  We 
must  consider  other  determining  factors.  .  .  . 
Dantzig,  let  us  remember,  was  Polish  before  it  was 
Prussia.  It  began  as  a  free  city  of  the  Hanseatic 
League.  From  1  155  to  1772  it  was  Polish,  and  it  was 
not  until  170!{  that  it  became  a  Formal  possession  of 
Prussia.  Napoleon  afterwards  declared  it  to  be  a 
free  town,  but  in  1  <S  1  1  it  went  back  to  Prussia. 

And  not  only  is  it  Polish  bv  historical  associa- 
tion; it  is  Polish  in  interest.  The  Germans  have 
drained  away  from  Dantzig  its  natural  trade  and 
transferred  that  trade  to  Hamburg.    Dantzig  has 


long  been  a  decaying  port,  and  the  Germans  have 
supported  her  by  public  works,  which  is  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  commerce.  The  true  interest  of  Dantzig 
lies  with  Poland,  and  we  believe  that  if  it  were  made 
clear  to  the  merchants  of  Dantzig  that  Poland  was  to 
beccme  once  more  an  independent  nat'on  they  would 
not  in  their  hearts  oppose  the  transfer. 

«But  Poland  must  have  the  determined  backing 
of  the  Allies,  otherwise  Dantzig  will  not  believe  that 
Poland  is  really  to  have  independence.  We  have 
heard  it  suggested  that  Poland  should  be  given  some 
other  point  on  the  Baltic  shore  for  a  harbor.  It  is  a 
foolish  compromise.  If  it  were  possible  to  make  an- 
other harbor  for  the  valley  of  the  Vistula  Dantzig 
would  be  ruined.  But  Dantzig— and  its  modern  ex- 
tension of  Neufahrwasser— is  the  natural  port  and 
outlet  of  the  Vistula  valley,  and  the  Vistula  is  the 
mother  and  creator  of  Poland.    .    .  . 

«But  what  about  the  communications  between 
East  and  West  Prussia?  That  is  not  a  question 
which  the  Allies  need  concern  themselves  about.  It 
is  not  one  of  the  necessities  of  Europe  or  of  civiliza- 
tion or  even  of  East  and  West  Prussia  that  these  two 
once  separated  countries  should  have  direct  com- 
munication with  each  other.  Their  economic  sys- 
tems are  not  inter-dependent;  geographically  they 
arc  divided  by  the  valley  of  the  Vistula,  ethnographi- 
cally  by  the  Poles.  They  had  no  communications 
until  Frederick  established  them  by  robbing  Poland. 
He  did  so  not  because  East  and  West  Prussia  were 
necessary  to  each  other,  but  because  they  were  nec- 
essary to  the  Hohenzollerns.  And  why  should  Brit- 
ish statesmen  worry  about  the  fortunes  of  the  Ho- 
henzollerns? Or  if  it  comes  to  that,  why  should  they 
worry  about  the  unity  of  Prussia?)) 

The  Dantzig  question  became  acute  when  the 
Allies  demanded  of  Germany  that  she  should  allow 
the  two  Polish  divisions,  now  in  France  under  Gen- 
eral Haller,  to  land  at  Dantzig,  the  easiest  way  to 
reach  Poland.  «To  this  demand,))  writes  the  Times, 
March  29,  ((Germany  yesterday  gave  a  long  and  ar- 
gumentative reply.  A  distinction  is  drawn  which 
cannot  be  admitted  for  a  moment  between  the  pas- 
sage of  Allied  troops  up  the  Vistula,  which  admitted- 
ly was  agreed  to  by  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  ot 
the  armistice,  and  the  passage  of  Polish  troops.  Our 
Allies  are  ourselves  for  all  military  purposes,  and 
that  this  distinction  is  an  after-thought  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  M.  Padercwski,  the  Polish  Premier,  was 
allowed  free  passage  through  Dantzig.  So  much  is 
indeed  admitted  in  the  German  Note,  which,  how- 
ever, goes  on  to  allege  that  M.  Paderewski  abused  the 
hospitality  of  Germany  when  he  was  passing 
through,  and  gave  the  signal  for  revolt.  This  is  an 
argument  not  of  right  but  of  fact. 

*  «What  the  German  objections  boil  down  to  is 
really  this,  that  they  are  afraid  the  passage  of  Gen- 
eral Haller's  divisions  through  Dantzig  will  lead  to 
disturbances  among  the  German  Polish  subjects  in 
the  valley  of  the  Vistula,  and  accordingly  they  off  er, 
as  alternatives  to  Dantzig,  Stettin,  which  lies  to  he 
west  and  Koenigsberg  and  Memel,  which  lie  to  the 
east.'  They  say  further  that  if  the  Polish  divisions  go 
through  Dantzig,  and  if  disturbances  result,  the  east- 
ern frontier  of  Germany  will  be  weakened  against 
the  Bolshevists.  The  German  argument,  m  a  sen- 
tence, comes  to  this,  that  General  Haller  s  men 
should  go  to  Poland  by  any  other  than  the  natural 
route,  for  fear  of  provoking  a  civil  war  that  would 
make  things  easier  for  the  Bolshevists  within  and 
without  Germany. 

«We  cannot  take  this  last  argument  of  the  dan- 
ger verv  seriously.    If  the  Polish  divisions  went 
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through  Koenigsberg,  which  is  one  of  the  alternative 
German  suggestions,  they  would  still  have  to  pass 
through  a  part  of  German  territory  in  which  the 
Poles  form  a  majority  of  the  population,  and  there 
would  be  the  same  risk  of  disturbances.  Moreover, 
this  more  easterly  route  is  nearer  to  the  Bolshevist 
front  at  Riga,  and  if  there  were  civil  war  in  its  neigh- 
borhood it  would  help  the  Bolshevists  more  than 
civil  war  on  the  Vistula,  because  it  would  be  nearer 
to  the  actual  front.   If  all  that  we  are  to  think  about 
is  how  to  make  the  best  headway  against  the  Rus- 
sian Bolshevists,  the  great  thing  surely  is  to  get  the 
Polish  divisions  there  by  the  most  direct  and  conve- 
nient route,  which  is  undoubtedly  through  Dantzig 
and  up  the  Vistula.    .    .  . 

«So  far  as  we  know,  no  part  of  German  territory 
of  West  Prussia  behind  Dantzig  has  yet  been  as- 
signed to  the  new  Polish  State,  and  that  being  so,  it 
is  not  for  the  Polish  troops  to  create  disturbances 
that  would  prejudice  the  decisions  of  the  Confer- 
ence   Indeed,  we  seem  to  remember  a  resolution  of 
the  Conference  that  if  any  attempts  were  made,  they 
should  go  against  the  parties  making  them.  The 
Poles  should  be  reminded  of  this  decision,  for  a 
stand  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  made  against 
attempts  to  argue  territorial  claims  by  violence;  and 
as  the  Poles,  for  all  their  attractiveness,  are  not,  po- 
litically, the  most  wise  of  peoples,  the  sooner  the 
stand  is  made  the  better.  We  ought  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  the  Germans  the  assurance  that  no  dis- 
turbances shall  be  made.    But  go  through  Dantzig 
they  must. 

«The  real  motive  of  the  Germans  in  delivering 
this  argumentative  reply  is  not  fear  of  civil  war,  or 
of  Bolshevism,  but  the  desire  to  fish  in  waters  which 
just  now  are  troubled.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are 
two  views  held  at  the  Conference  about  the  future  of 
Dantzig.  It  is  the  natural  port  of  Poland,  m  the  ab- 
sence of  some  sort  of  union  between  Poland,  Lithua- 
nia, and  Esthonia,  and  in  any  case  the  new  Poland 
must  have  a  free  commercial  outlet  there.  But 
whereas  one  section  of  opinion  at  the  Conference 
would  like  to  give  Poland  a  territorial  (corridor*  to 
Dantzig.  another  section,  to  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
is  believed  to  adhere,  thinks  that  such  a  corridor 
would  make  more  trouble  than  it  was  worth. 

«Dantzig  is  undoubtedly  a  German  town,  and 
for  a  wide  area  round  Dantzig  the  Germans  form  at 
least  sixty  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  reasons, 
therefore,  why  the  Germans  make  this  fuss  about 
Dantzig  are  not  military,  as  they  pretend,  but  politi- 
cal. They  are  afraid  that  if  the  Polish  divisions  pass 
that  way,  they  will  prejudice  the  decision  of  the  Con- 
ference in  favor  of  giving  the  new  Poland  a  territo- 
rial corridor  to  Dantzig.  And  so,  to  cover  their  own 
attempts  to  make  diplomatic  trouble  at  Paris,  they 
accuse  the  Polish  divisions  of  a  desire  to  rouse  the 
Poles  in  Germany.   It  is  all  very  naive. 

«But  the  right  replv  of  the  Allies  can  surely  not 
be  in  doubt.  The  Poles  must  go  through  Dantzig. 
The  Allies  will  engage  that  this  right  shall  not  be 
abused.  And  lastly,  thev  wall  intimate  that  whoever 
abuses  a  privilege  given  by  the  Conference,  whether 
Germans  by  diplomatic  intrigue  or  Poles  by  provok- 
ing civil  war  during  the  transit,  will  only  prejudice 
their  territorial  case.  In  the  meantime  the  Confer- 
ence will  decide  the  question  of  the  (corridor-  on  its 
merits.» 
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The  Hungarian  Situation 
The  Revolution  in  Hungary  has  caused  consid- 
erable comment  in  Scandinavia.  Practically  all 
of  the  papers  that  consider  the  question  agree  that 
the  Revolution  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Allies  to 
help  Karolyi  out  of  his  difficulties  in  regard  to  food 
and  to  the  encroachments  of  the  neighboring  Cze- 
choslovaks, Serbians  and  others.  They  all  agree, 
too,  that  it  is  a  great  victory  for  Lenin. 

The  Svenska  Dagbladet,  March  24,  criticizes  the 
Allies  for  their  policv  in  regard  to  Hungary  and 
says  that  they  are  merely  playing  into  the  hands  ot 
Lenin.   «The  going  over  to  Bolshevism  by  Hungary 
is  a  new  warning  to  the  further  carrying  out  of  the 
all  too  self-powered  Entente  policy.    The  Allies 
have  pushed  the  boundary  line  forward  to  the  vicini- 
ty of  Budapest,  occupied  a  great  deal  of  the  country, 
and  among  other  things,  by  taking  away  a  great  deal 
of  the  Danube  fleet,  have  made  it  impossible  tor  the 
people  to  feed  themselves.   The  result  of  this  harsh 
dealing  with  a  conquered  state  has  been  the  opposite 
of  what  was  intended.   The  Entente  power  in  Hun- 
gary has  been  weakened,  while  the  policy  of  the  En- 
tente has  strengthened  its  greatest  opponent,  Bol- 
shevism, the  kernel  of  which  is  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment in  Russia. 

«The  Soviet  power  is  causing  greater  anxiety 
than  ever  to  the  Allies.    In  Courland,  it  is  the  Ger- 
mans who  must  stand  the  brunt  of  it,  and  the  Ger- 
mans are  too  weak  to  undertake  a  decisive  offensive. 
The  Allies  have  had  no  success  against  the  Reds  on 
the  Arctic  coast;  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Black  Sea  a 
united  front  is  presented  against  Lenin,  but  it  is 
weak  and  passive.   The  Entente  is  worried  and  is 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do.   Lenin  has  meantime 
won  a  great  victory  through  the  confusion  of  the 
Allies.    He  has  also  advanced  his  outposts  further 
westward.   His  is  no  power  to  despise,  ana  the  En- 
tente should  think  about  it  in  time  not  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  his  world  propaganda." 

The  Politiken  (Danish),  March  24,  m  a  long  ed- 
itorial intimates  that  the  whole  fault  lies  with  the 
Entente  in  not  sooner  raising  the  blockade  and  m 
not  helping  Hungary  against  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
and  others.   It  exonerates  and  even  praises  Karolyi. 

«The  events  in  Hungary  are  too  easily  under- 
stood, and  one  could  follow  them  month  by  mon  h. 
It  is  a  suffering,  a  starving  and  hopeless  people 
who  now,  embittered  and  disillusioned  turn  to  the 
new  light  from  the  East.    And  Count  Karolyi,  who 
now  gives  up,  in  his  last  message  asks  he  eWorld  s 
Proletariat  for  iustice  and  help  to  protect  Hungary 
from  the  Conference  at  Paris.  >    He  is  a  man  who  m 
truth  has  fought  a  noble  fight,  bu  who  fell  because 
his  crv  to  Paris  was  never  heard.    He  has  always 
been— even  during  the  war— a  friend  of  peace  and 
a  friend  of  the  Allies,  and  when  he  caused  a  revo- 
lution in  Hungary  it  was  only  on  the  coition 
that  he  was  the  only  one  who  could  change  the 
course  of  Hungary  for  the  better.    He  succeeded 
and  formed  a  new  democratic  Hungary;  but  against 
this  new  state  armies  appeared,  sent  out  by  those 
peoples  to  whom  President  Wilson  had  guaranteed 
independence. 

((Poles,  Czecho-Slovaks,  Serbians  and  Ruman- 
ians came  plundering  into  Hungarian  territory,  and 
all  complaints  and  appeals  sent  out  from  Budapest 
went  unheard.  Last  New  Year's  Day  Karolyi  made 
a  speech  in  which  he  said:  (Budapest  is  on  its  way 
to  a  great  catastrophe— or  it  can  be  better  said,  to 
anarchy    The  public  begins  to  think  that  the  En- 
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tente  wants  Bolshevism,  and  unless  they  help  us,  we 
cannot  hold  out.  The  Hungarian  people  now  ask 
why  I  counselled  them  to  believe  in  the  Entente, 
which  neither  recognized  us  nor  came  to  our  assist- 
ance.) 

«In  these  lines  is  the  history  of  Hungary.  In 
doubt  because  the  West  seemed  to  have  become 
cold  and  indifferent,  Hungary  has  turned  to  the  East. 
The  new  leaders  have  come  from  Moscow  and  while 
we  icceived  news  from  Paris  that  the  blockade  was 
raised,  Lenin  was  sitting  at  his  wireless  apparatus 
sending  communistic  greetings  to  Budapest.  Lenin 
has  conquered  Ukraine;  in  Bohemia  the  flames  may 
break  out  any  day;  even  in  Germany  the  old  Social- 
Democratic  party  seems  to  have  no  more  power 
over  the  masses  than  Karolyi  had  in  Hungary.  The 
storm  is  increasing  everywhere.)) 

The  Nationaltidende  (Danish),  March  24,  in  an 
editorial  called  the  « Soviet  Republic  Number  2,» 
says  the  whole  Revolution  was  a  perfect  example  of 
the  way  Lenin  works,  and  it  refers  to  an  Inter- 
national Communist  Congress  held  at  Moscow  on 
March  22,  in  which  Lenin  had  stated  that  the  situa- 
tion everywhere  was  favorable,  and  that  a  speedy 
victory  for  Communism  was  assured.  «As  Lenin 
uttered  these  words,  he  knew  what  would  soon  break 
loose  in  Hungary.  The  Revolution  in  Hungary 
bears  the  stamp  of  Russian  manufacture  so  plainly 
that  no  one  can  be  deceived.)) 

The  paper  then  reviews  the  situation  in  Hungary 
which  led  up  to  the  present  revolution  and  savs  that 
when  the  French  Lieut.  Col.  Vix  presented  the  Allies" 
unreasonable  demand,  this  was  simply  the  signal 
for  a  preconcerted  line  of  action  which  resulted  in 
this  new  Soviet  Republic.  The  poorer  education  of 
the  people  and  the  lack  of  communications  in  the 
country  facilitated  the  influence  of  the  propaganda. 
In  sections  where  the  population  is  kept  much  more 
easily  well-posted  on  affairs,  the  authorities  could 
nip  such  schemes  in  the  bud. 

«Hcre  in  Hungary  we  see  how  this  svstem  works 
secretly  and  silently  until  the  favorable  moment 
comes  to  spring  the  mine.  In  Hungary  it  has  fol- 
lowed the  best  Rusian  pattern,  without  the  least 
hindrance  or  difficulty,  and  the  result  now  appears 
before  the  surprised  world:  Soviet  Republic  Num- 
ber 2.  It  was  hardly  the  result  that  the  people  at 
Pans  had  expected  of  Colonel  Vix's  errand.» 

The  Berlingske  Tidende  (Danish),  March  24, 
blames  both  Karolyi  and  the  Allies  for  this  situation 
winch  has  caused  the  Soviet  Republic  to  gain  an 
Ally.  («  I  he  arch-enemy  of  civilization,  Lenin's  Bol- 
shevism has  won  a  great  victory.  The  fearful  storm 
which  threatens  the  whole  of  Europe  has  reached 
the  Danube.  And  the  man  who  has  thrown  this 
[earful  fagot  into  the  Baal  of  starvation  and  anarchv 
is  no  other  than  Count  Karolyi.» 

The  paper  then  describes  in  detail  how  Karolyi 
^me  into  power,  how  Hungary's  acceptance  of  the 
armistice  had  secured  no  benefits,  how,  as  a  result  of 
Hungary  s  capitulation,  her  territorv  was  occunied 

L  !",,;,n,|i,nl.i,n?,C ^cho-Slovak  troops,  and  how 
wow   of  all.  the  blockade  was  kept  in  force.  The 

j'sl.  the  paper  says,  was  perhaps  the  real  cause  of 
the  Revolution,  together  with  the  demand  of  March 

h„  a  !cVvh,.cn  made  :1  new  boundarv  for 

Hungary    All  of  which  discouraged  Karolvi  to\such 
an  extent  thai  he  gave  up  his  power.  The  paper  then 
sums  un.    „  rhc  Allies,  as  a  result  of  their  own  fault 
stand  before  another  fearful  task... 


The  Danish  Social-Demokraten,  March  24, 
blames  the  Peace  Conference  for  its  slowness,  then 
wonders  whether  the  Hungarians  took  this  step  to 
secure  better  terms  at  the  Peace  Conference  or 
whether  they  will  now  make  war  upon  their  neigh- 
bors. 

uThe  events  in  Hungary  will  cause  consternation 
in  the  Entente  lands  and  will  call  forth  strong  criti- 
cism on  the  dilatory  tactics  of  the  Peace  Conference; 
perhaps  they  may  be  the  cause  of  an  earlier  peace. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Conference  has  a  hard 
job  on  its  hands  in  determining  future  boundaries  in 
this  region,  because  nearly  all  these  peoples  either 
have  annexation  desires  or  else  have  to  defend 
themselves  against  these  desires.  And  the  situation 
is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
nations  represented  in  the  Council  of  Ten  also  have 
annexation  desires.  One  of  the  most  difficult  of  all 
questions  is  the  settling  of  the  boundaries  of  Hun- 
gary, since  all  her  neighbors  are  greedy  in  their  de- 
mands and  these  neighbors  have  all  been  associated 
with  the  Allies.  All  this  has  caused  great  difficulties 
for  the  Hungarian  people. 

«The  Hungarian  Revolutionary  Government  un- 
der Karolyi  was  friendly  to  the  Allies;  in  view  of  this 
it  expected  to  be  well  treated  bv  the  Allies.  This  did 
not  hanpen,  hence  the  steps  the  Hungarians  have 
now  taken.  The  question  now  is  whether  Hungary, 
in  union  with  the  Soviets  of  Russia,  will  make  war 
on  its  annexation-greedy  neighbors,  or  whether  Hun- 
gary will,  by  reason  of  this  step,  try  to  seek  a  more 
favorable  conclusion  at  the  Peace  Conference.  If 
he  latter  is  the  case,  will  the  Soviets  permit  it?» 

The  same  paner  then  says  that  «when  Wilson, 
in  October,  said  that  the  Austrian-Hungarian  mon- 
archy  should  be  dissolved  and  that  the  dynasty  in 
Germany  would  have  to  go,  he  threw  two  brands 
into  Central  Europe  and  now  the  flames  reach  so 
high  that  the  conflagration  threatens  Western  Eu- 
rope. Can  Wilson  now  put  out  the  fire  he  has 
started?  Can  he  achieve  a  just  peace  on  the  strength 
of  English,  French,  Italian,  Yugo-Slav,  Czecho-Slo- 
vak  and  Polish  imperialism?)) 

Commenting  on  the  nossibility  of  a  new  war,  it 
says:  «If  a  Bolshevist  Hungary  and  a  Snartacist 
Germany  unite  with  Russia,  then  we  shall  have  a 
new  world  war.  No  one  knows  at  this  moment  who 
will  win  the  final  victory.  In  the  Balkan  War  of 
1912  the  Balkan  states  won;  they  then  in  turn  started 
to  fight  over  the  booty  and  the  first  world  war  was 
started.  Shall  the  great  victory  of  the  Entente  lead 
to  another?.) 

The  Norwegian  So<ia'-Demok.7'at"n  March  2', 
takes  almost  a  srmig  satisfaction  over  tlr^  events  in 
Hungary:  «The  news  that  a  workmen's  dictator  has 
been  proclaimed  in  Hungary  comes  a'mo^t  like  a 
bolt  from  a  clear  sky.  But  the  sVy  has  not  been  clear 
it  is  only  we  who  have  not  been  able  to  keep  our- 
selves informed  of  conditions  there.  That  there  has, 
since  the  close  of  the  war,  been  strong  fe1  mentation 
in  Hungarv,  is  seen  from  the  amount  of  radical  re- 
form policies  which  the  Government  has  tried  to  put 
through;  but  that  the  country  should  so  rapidly  have 
gone  over  to  a  government  bv  councils,  one  could 
hardly  expect,  even  if  one  had  ho^ed  for  it.  It  is  to 
be  honed  that  the  armies  of  the  Entente  and  Czerho- 
S'ovaks  will  not  take  action  against  the  counter-re"- 
ohitionarics.  In  that  case,  the  Revolution  will  assert 
itself  with  force  and  rapidity.» 
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Secretary  Erzberger's  Speech  on  the  Polish 

Question 

The  negotiations  in  Posen  and  the  question  of 
Danzig  have  aroused  considerable  excitement  in  the 
German  papers.  The  Germans  cannot  seem  to  rec- 
oncile themselves  to  the  loss  of  territory  in  the  East, 
whether  it  be  purely  German  or  purely  Polish,  even 
though  they  must  realize  that  some  concessions  are 
inevitable.  On  March  23  a  great  mass  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Sportpalast  in  Berlin  to  protest  against 
the  « immoderate»  claims  of  Poland.  Several  prom- 
inent men  spoke,  foremost  among  them  Secretary 
Erzberger.  His  speech  explains  the  German  side  of 
the  Polish  question  in  great  detail.  He  appears  to 
demonstrate  convincingly  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Allies 
and  the  impossibility  on  legal  and  moral  grounds  for 
the  occupation  of  Danzig,  and  winds  up  with  an  im- 
passioned appeal  against  the  chauvinism  of  France. 

The  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  March  24,  re- 
ports his  speech  in  part  as  follows:  «We  Germans 
have  learned  to  attribute  no  importance  whatever  to 
the  idea  of  gratitude  in  politics.  If  anything  is  suited 
to  convince  us  of  this  it  is  the  policy  which  the  Polish 
state  has  pursued  since  its  origin.  Polish  independ- 
ence was  not  created  by  the  Allies,  but  by  German 
armies  and  by  the  German  Government.  In  return 
for  this  the  Poles  have  crossed  the  German  frontier, 
seized  German  lands  and  oppressed  German  popu- 
lations. Before  the  German  armies  reduced  Russia 
to  ruin,  the  Western  Powers  did  not  lift  a  finger  for 
the  freedom  of  Poland.  They  gave  only  empty 
promises. 

«When  we  accepted  Wilson's  points,  we  noted 
especially  Point  Thirteen  which  reads: 

«  (An  independent  Polish  State  should  be 
erected  which  should  include  the  territories  inhab- 
ited by  indisputably  Polish  populations,  which 
should  be  assured  a  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea, 
and  whose  political  and  economic  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  should  be  guaranteed  by  inter- 
national covenant.) 

«0n  these  grounds  we  placed  the  German-Polish 
question  in  the  hands  of  the  Peace  Conference.  But 
the  Poles  could  not  await  the  beginning  of  negotia- 
tions. They  could  not  restrain  their  greed  until  the 
question  should  be  regulated  in  accordance  with 
Point  Thirteen, — for  the  Allies  also  accepted  the 
Wilson  points, — or  until  they  should  be  given  what  is 
in  justice  due  them.  They  want  to  have  a  pledge  in 
hand,  to  confront  the  Peace  Conference  with  an  es- 
tablished fact.  A  powerful  system  of  propaganda  is 
at  work  in  co-operation  with  the  Polish  military 
operations.  Even  Wilson's  words  are  misused,  for 
in  the  Polish  manifestoes  the  term  (indisputable)  is 
suppressed  and  the  phrase  ta  free  and  secure  access 
to  the  sear  is  turned  into  (occupation  of  the  sea 
coast.) 

«A11  the  world  knows  that  the  Poles  launched 
their  political  pretentions  only  under  cover  of  the 
protection  afforded  to  them  by  the  Allies,  especially 
by  France.  What  does  France  want  in  Poland?  She 
has  one  interest  which  overshadows  all  others:  to 


weaken  Germany  as  much  as  possible.  The  Poles 
are  a  means  to  this  end.  For  a  long  time  the  French 
have  been  intriguing  for  the  transportation  of  Polish 
divisions  from  France  to  Danzig.  Their  aim  is  to 
light  firebrands  in  the  German  East  and  to  unchain 
civil  war.  Moreover,  this  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  Poles  as  well,  for  they  propose  to  draw  fat  chest- 
nuts from  the  fire. 

«Let  us  analyze  again  what  Wilson  demands: 

«1.  The  collection  of  all  indisputably  Polish 
population  into  one  state, 

«2.    A  free  access  to  the  sea, 

«3.  Economic  and  political  independence  and 
territorial  integrity,  guaranteed  by  an  international 
covenant. 

«If  these  three  points  were  examined  in  good 
faith  by  all  parties,  a  satisfactory  solution  would  not 
be  hard  to  find.  But  the  Poles  do  not  want  this. 
They  prefer  the  path  of  brutal  violence.  They  inter- 
pret all  mixed-language  regions  and  even  pure  Ger- 
man territories  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  as  the  (indisputable)  Polish  regions 
specified  by  Wilson.  They  have  held  to  the  admoni- 
tion of  Wilson  as  little  as  the  Czechs.  Their  conduct 
is  not  in  accord  with  his  principles.  The  American 
President  has  recently  announced  in  a  solemn  note 
that  the  use  of  force  is  not  the  right  way  to  realize 
just  claims;  that  these  claims  will  be  settled  in  a  bet- 
ter way  at  the  Peace  Conference.  Yet  this  warning 
has  no  effect  on  the  Poles.  At  least  we  hear  nothing 
of  their  departure  from  the  path  of  violence.  In 
Posen  they  have  seized  possession  of  the  Govern- 
ment, of  the  public  institutions  and  of  all  state  prop- 
erty. They  impress  German  citizens  into  the  Polish 
army,  as  if  they  were  legal  masters  of  the  land,  and 
impose  no  light  taxes  on  other  German  citizens  for 
the  upkeep  of  these  military  forces. 

«In  the  Treves  armistice  terms  a  line  of  demar- 
cation was  laid  down  which  was  to  end  the  war  in 
the  east.  Even  at  that  time  I  demanded  that  the  line 
should  apply  to  Poles  as  well  as  Germans,  that  com- 
plete freedom  of  movement,  especially  commercial, 
should  be  allowed  between  the  occupied  territory 
and  the  rest  of  Germany,  that  all  Germans  impris- 
oned and  interned  by  the  Poles  should  be  released 
immediately,  that  the  execution  of  military  and  po- 
litical sentences  imposed  by  the  Poles  should  be 
postponed  until  further  notice,  that  the  removal  and 
banishment  of  German  citizens  should  be  forbidden, 
and  finally  that  no  damage  or  detriment  should  be 
offered  to' the  property  of  inhabitants  of  the  region. 
I  demanded  further  that  the  government  should  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  German  authorities,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Polish  officials,  and  that  the  drawing  of 
the  line  should  be  in  strict  accordance  with  Point 
Thirteen  of  Wilson's  principles.  Marshal  Foch  ex- 
pressed himself  in  agreement  with  my  demands,  but 
declared  that  they  would  have  to  be  settled  in  detail 
by  an  inter-Allied  commission.  This  commission  fi- 
nally met,  with  the  inclusion  of  German  delegates, 
and  you  all  know  that  after  several  days  of  discus- 
sion negotiations  had  to  be  broken  off. 

«If  the  Allies  and  the  Poles  had  been  willing  to 
do  so,  it  would  not  have.been  difficult  to  conclude  an 
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agreement  in  the  interests  of  a  speedy  peace,  to  ar- 
range for  the  mutual  protection  of  minorities,  and  to 
cease  all  military  operations.  But  the  behaviour  of 
the  French  Ambassador  Nouiens  showed  that  he 
never  intended  to  conduct  negotiations  in  such  a 
way.  First,  the  removal  of  the  commission  from 
Bromberg  to  Posen  was  certainly  not  intended  as  a 
favor  to  the  Germans.  Secondly,  in  Posen  the  com- 
mission was  actually  interned,  and  it  needed  the 
most  vehement  protest  to  obtain  even  a  partial  free- 
dom of  movement  for  the  German  delegates.  And 
this  on  German  ground,  in  a  German  city! 

«Noulens  regarded  himself  in  no  wise  as  an  im- 
partial delegate,  but  as  a  Frenchman  and  a  poten- 
tial Pole.  As  is  well  known,  the  negotiations  mis- 
carried on  the  question  of  the  composition  of  a  High 
Commission.  If  a  German  or  a  Pole  considered  him- 
self unfairly  treated  he  was  to  have  the  right  to  voice 
his  complaint  before  a  so-called  arbitration  com- 
mittee. As  the  name  shows,  this  committee  was  to 
guarantee  without  distinction  of  nationality  an  un- 
biased protection  of  life,  liberty,  property  and  the 
exercise  of  vocation  or  a  citizen's  public  rights.  As 
a  court  of  second  instance  a  (High  Commission) 
was  to  be  instituted.  It  was  in  the  composition  of 
this  body  that  Nouiens  and  the  Poles  showed  that 
they  wished  to  create  an  organ  which  would  work 
injustice  to  German  claims.  The  German  Govern- 
ment proposed  the  following  personages  for  mem- 
bership: one  member  of  the  Prussian  Government, 
one  member  to  be  nominated  by  the  International 
Commission,  one  member  to  be  named  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Switzerland  or  the  Pope. 

((The  Entente,  on  the  other  hand,  demanded  one 
Ally,  one  German,  one  Pole  and  two  optional  mem- 
bers, so  that  in  any  case  it  would  have  been  assured 
of  an  Allied-Polish  majority. 

i' Ladies  and  Gentlemen!  This  is  monstrous.  I 
beg  of  you  to  think  what  a  scope  of  questions  would 
come  before  this  High  Commission.  Undoubtedly 
most  complaints  would  go  to  the  court  of  second  in- 
stance. This  body,  which  might  have  been  called  an 
Allied-Polish  Commission,  was  to  have  only  one  Ger- 
man member  as  a  decorative  figurehead. 

«We  have  considered  this  proposition  well.  With- 
out a  pressing  motive  we  did  not  wish  to  favor  an 
organ  w  hich  in  its  very  nature  must  prove  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh  of  our  countrymen.    Do  you  know  what 
means  the  Poles  are  using  to  Polonize  the  popula- 
tion?  During  the  institution  of  the  Polish  language 
in  the  schools  of  Bromberg  unheard  of  persecutions 
were  directed  against  the  teachers.    Some  were  re- 
moved or  deprived  of  their  salaries,  some  were  driv- 
en from  their  schools  under  the  scorn  and  mockery 
of  their  pupils,  others  who  had  just  returned  from 
military  service  were  forbidden  to  take  up  their  pro- 
fessions and  finally  still  others  were  threatened  with 
death  and  in  certain  cases  executed.    I  know  of  one 
case  in  which  a  Catholic  instructor  in  Kreis  Hohen- 
salza  was  shot.    The  German  population  is  being 
persecuted  in  a  most  unprecedented  manner,  the 
same  population  which  was  to  have  pleaded  its  right 
before  a  commission  composed  of  a  majority  of 
Vllics  and  Poles.   The  High  Commission  as  the  Al- 
lies wished  i!  would  not  have  deserved  the  descrip- 
lion    unbiased;)  it  would  have  been  an  organ  of 
injustice  and  oppression. 

"Therefore  the  German  Government  held  fast  to 
its  contention  hat  in  addition  to  a  German  and  a  sec- 
ond delegate  named  by  the  Allied  missions,  a  third 
should  figure  as  chairman,  to  be  named  by  a  non-par- 
lisan  authority  like  the  Pope  or  the  Swiss  President. 


But  the  inclusion  of  this  neutral  member  was  refus- 
ed by  Ambassador  Nouiens,  not  once  but  several 
times.  We  sought  to  obtain  a  direct  statement  from 
the  Poles  as  to  whether  they  acquiesced  in  this  re- 
fusal or  not.  Nouiens  forbade  it.  Such  an  answer 
by  the  Poles  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  value. 
It  would  have  shown  whether  the  Polish  race,  which 
is  predominantly  Catholic,  would  have  accepted  or 
refused  the  mediation  of  the  Pope. 

«It  has  been  said  that  the  German  delegation 
wished  to  plead  directly  with  the  Poles  in  this  mat- 
ter and  thereby  indirectly  recognize  Poland  as  a  sov- 
ereign power.  This  is  not  so.  On  the  Inter-Allied 
Commission  in  Posen  the  Poles  did  not  occupy  the 
position  of  delegates  buf  that  of  expert  advisors. 
Actual  negotiations  took  place  only  between  Ambas- 
sador Nouiens  and  the  German  delegation.  The  lat- 
ter, at  the  instance  of  the  German  Government,  did 
not  wish  to  treat  with  the  Poles,  but  only  to  put  an 
important  question  to  them.  There  can  be  no  talk  of 
formal  transactions  with  the  Poles,  nor  of  a  recogni- 
tion of  their  de  facto  sovereignty.  The  question  of 
the  composition  of  the  High  Commission  was  the 
main  point  at  stake.  Both  sides  were  conscious  of  it. 
Therefore,  Nouiens  broke  off  the  negotiations  when 
he  saw  that  no  agreement  could  be  reached.  At  10 
P.  M.  on  March  18  he  delivered  an  ultimatum  to  be 
answered  by  12  o'clock  midnight  with  a  flat  (yesi  or 
mo.)  Since  to  have  answered  with  a  <yes>  would 
have  been  to  deliver  over  the  German  population  of 
the  East  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  Allies,  we 
refused  to  pronounce  the  word.  For  the  last  time  we 
tried  to  put  our  question  to  the  Poles.  This  failed 
and  on  the  morning  of  March  19  negotiations  ceased. 

«This  incident  shows  the  spirit  in  which  the  Al- 
lies wished  to  treat  the  question  of  minorities.  We 
offered  the  necessary  guarantees  for  their  protec- 
tion. The  Allies  refused  these  guarantees  and  there- 
by declared  themselves  in  favor  of  oppression.  I 
place  this  fact  before  the  whole  world.  It  does  not 
represent  an  open  or  righteous  policy. 

Danzig 

«Next  let  us  busy  ourselves  with  the  question  of 
wdiether  the  Allies  possess  a  right  to  land  troops  at 
Danzig.  Article  16  of  the  Armistice  Treaty  signed 
on  November  11,  1918,  reads  as  follows: 

«  The  Allies  shall  have  free  access  to  the  regions 
on  the  Eastern  frontier  evacuated  by  the  Germans, 
by  way  of  Danzig  or  the  Vistula  Biver,  in  order  to 
feed  the  population  of  these  regions  and  to  main- 
tain law  and  order  there.) 

«This  provision  contains  four  separate  points: 

«1.  The  Allies  possess  the  right  of  access  to 
Danzig  and  to  the  Vistula. 

«2.  They  shall  have  the  right  to  occupy  the  re- 
gions evacuated  by  the  Germans  on  the  Eastern  fron- 
tier. 

«3.  This  occupation  shall  take  place  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  the  population, 

«4.    Or  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

«Point  1  excludes  the  occupation  of  Danzig  by 
the  Poles.  I  know  well  that  the  Poles  are  supported 
by  the  Allies,  but  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  incorporated  in  the  Allied  cause. 
If  this  is  the  case,  however,  I  ask  both  the  Poles  and 
the  Allies  since  when  and  by  what  act  they  have 
affiliated  themselves  one  with  another.  I  have  be- 
fore mv  eves  a  note  dated  April  29,  1918,  from  the 
Polish  Government  to  the  German  Government,  in 
which  there  is  talk  of  an  alliance  with  the  Central 
Powers  and  in  which  the  Polish  Minister-President 
bestows  a  sharp  rebuff  upon  the  Entente.  At  any 
1  rate  the  Poles  were  not  part  of  the  Western  alliance 
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on  November  11,  1918,  when  the  armistice  was 
signed. 

«In  connection  with  the  second  point  I  stipulate 
that  by  the  regions  to  be  evacuated  by  the  Germans 
and  to  be  occupied  by  the  Allies  are  meant  only 
tho'ce  regions  which  lie  within  the  boundaries  of  [he 
former  Russian  Empire,  that  is,  the  outlying  prov- 
inces of  greater  Poland,  Lithuania,  etc. 

«If  the  Allies  base  their  contention  for  the  land- 
ing of  Polish  troops  in  Danzig  upon  Article  16  of  the 
Armistice,  the  real  purpose  of  their  plan  must  be 
considered  in  order  to  recognize  the  defenselessness 
of  their  cause.  What  do  the  Allies  really  want  in 
Danzig?  We  know.  They  want  to  occupy  the  city 
and  West  Prussia.  But  order  already  reigns  there. 
These  regions  feed  themselves.  They  would  rather 
die  of  hunger  than  let  themselves  be  fed  by  the  Poles 
at  the  price  of  an  occupation.  In  truth  the  Poles  and 
the  Allies  do  not  disclose  their  real  intentions.  They 
wish  to  unchain  civil  war  in  order  to  have  the  excuse 
to  oppress  the  German  population  as  they  have  done 
in  Posen.  The  population  of  Danzig  and  West 
Prussia  refuses  this  Greek  gift  with  thanks.  If  the 
Polish  legion  absolutely  has  to  pass  over  German 
soil,  let  it  go  by  way  of  Libau  or  Memel  or  Koenigs- 
berg.  We  have  already  proposed  these  routes  to  the 
Allies,  but  they  insist  upon  the  city  of  Danzig,  a  city 
which  is  97%  German  and  whose  occupancy  by  any 
foreign  force  would  be  a  brutal  violation  of  justice. 
However,  this  is  the  very  intention  of  the  Allies  and 
the  Poles.  Not  without  reason  do  they  speak  of  a 
corridor  to  the  sea  (which  would  include  Danzig). 
It  matters  little  to  them  that  this  corridor  would  run 
through  German  territory.  Not  without  reason  <}q 
they  demand  complete  freedom  of  movement  in  all 
territories  east  of  the  Vistula  River  which  still  re- 
main under  German  civil  or  military  rule. 

«The  German  people  has  heard  enough  of  these 
demands  for  freedom  of  movement,  whose  real  pur- 
pose is  to  develop  a  large-scale  propaganda.  The 
German  Government  refused  this  request  and  will 
refuse  similar  ones  in  the  future.  Let  us  remember 
the  words  which  Paderewski  spoke  in  December: 
(If  the  Polish  divisions  from  France  and  Italy  ever 
arrive  in  Dantzig,  the  city  and  the  whole  province  of 
West  Prussia  will  become  Polish.) 

«The  German  people  raises  a  vehement  and 
unanimous  protest  against  the  oppression  of  a  re- 
gion which  is  predominantly  German  and  pro-Ger- 
man, and  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  filling  of  the 
pockets  of  French  and  Polish  capitalists.  The  whole 
world,  if  honorable  in  its  fight  against  oppression, 
will  join  in  this  protest. 

«I  ask  myself:  What  does  Wilson  say  to  this 
crass  annexation  and  to  these  plans  of  robbery 
which  the  French  and  the  Poles  associate  with  the 
word  (Danzig?)  I  have  already  called  attention  to 
the  fact  repeatedly  that  he  opposes  any  such  settle- 
ment of  the  Polish  question,  not  only  by  Point  Thir- 
teen, but  by  other  explicit  utterances  and  by  his 
whole  manner  of  thought.  I  remember  that  in  his 
message  of  February  11, 1918,  he  demands  that  every 
solution  of  a  territorial  problem  shall  take  place  in 
the  interests  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  population 
concerned  and  not  as  part  of  a  compromise  hetween 
the  claims  of  rival  powers.  This  points  to  German 
West  Prussia.    .    .  . 

((Whoever  holds  an  official  position  today  may 
see  from  the  hundreds  of  letters  and  telegrams  arriv- 
ing from  the  east  into  what  an  uneasy  condition  of 
alarm  and  exasperation  the  German  people  has 
been  plunged  by  the  Allied  policy  in  the  eastern 


question/  I  remember  that  in  his  message  to  the 
Senate  on  January  22,  1917,  President  Wilson  pro- 
posed a  practical  way  in  which  the  question  of  an 
access  to  the  sea  might  be  solved.   He  said: 

«  (Every  people  which  is  now  fighting  for  the 
development  of  its  power  and  national  resources 
should  be  assured  so  far  as  is  practical  a  direct  ac- 
cess to  the  great  commercial  highways  of  the  sea. 
Where  this  cannot  be  regulated  by  the  cession  of 
territory,  it  can  doubtless  be  arranged  by  the  neu- 
tralization of  direct  land  routes  under  a  general 
peace  protectorate.) 

«It  is  quite  certain  that  Wilson  meant  the  Poles 
here,  for  there  is  no  other  people  to  whom  he  could 
have  alluded.  Thus  Wilson  asserts  specifically  that 
the  Polish  access  to  the  Baltic  should  not  be  brought 
about  by  a  cession  of  territory.  That  would  simply 
mean  a  veiled  form  of  annexation.  He  calls  for  the 
neutralization  of  the  most  direct  route  under  a  uni- 
versal peace  protectorate,  or  in  other  words  the  neu- 
tralization of  the  Vistula,  with  Dantzig  as  a  free  port, 
guaranteed  by  the  League  of  Nations.  There  is  no 
need  for  brutal  annexation  schemes,  nor  for  a  terri- 
torial corridor  nor  for  an  occupation  of  Dantzig. 
The  question  can  be  settled  without  placing  the  pros- 
pect of  a  new  breach  of  the  peace  before  the  war- 
weary  world. 

«We  wish  to  indulge  in  no  self-deception.  A 
peace  laden  with  annexation,  such  as  the  Allies  and 
the  Poles  desire  in  the  East,  would  have  short  dura- 
tion. This  war  has  been  called  a  war  of  irredentism. 
If  the  peace  creates  new  terra  irrendenta  the  world 
will  be  threatened  by  new  wars.  Even  Lloyd  George 
opposes  the  Franco-Polish  schemes.  If  the  newspa- 
per reports  are  true,  his  solution  agrees  in  general 
with  ours:  neutralization  of  the  Vistula,  with  Dan- 
zig as  a  prospective  free  port. 

«Only  a  crazy  spirit  of  delusion  can  induce  the 
French  to  advocate  violence  in  the  East.  The  knowl- 
edge that  they  can  triumph  over  Germany  has  de- 
strojred  in  them  all  ideas  of  far-sighted  policy.  Bol- 
shevism is  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  German  Em- 
pire in  order  to  find  a  new  field  for  its  regime  of  ter- 
ror and  destruction,  and  a  more  western  foothold 
for  the  propagation  of  its  world  revolution.  Eng- 
land and  America  seem  to  realize  the  danger  at  last. 
They  press  for  a  speedy  conclusion  of  peace.  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  still  living  in  the  delusion  that 
she  can  reproduce  on  the  stage  of  the  modern  world 
the  scenes  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centu- 
ries. 

«The  best  dam  against  Bolshevism  is  a  security 
of  possession  based  upon  national  unity.  The  Ger- 
man people  cannot  and  will  not  sign  a  peace  which 
includes  the  annexation  of  Danzig,  West  Prussia 
and  a  part  of  Upper  Silesia.  If  it  comes  to  that  we 
leave  the  consequences  to  the  Entente.  Germany 
will  not  let  herself  be  robbed  of  her  inalienable 
rights  to  national  unity.  The  Allies  may  plunder 
her  on  every  side,  but  if  they  do  that  no  honorable 
man  can  demand  that  we  stand  by  and  view  the 
wreckage  with  content. 

FRENCH  CHAUVINISM 

«What  the  details  of  the  peace  will  be  we  do  not 
know.  Yet  I  do  know  that  the  peace  which  will  con- 
tain the  greatest  guarantee  of  permanence  will  be 
one  which  contains  a  minimum  of  injustice.  The 
French  seem  to  wish  to  shelter  their  plans  for  rob- 
bery and  vengeance  behind  the  Treaty  of  1871.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  defend  that  treaty  in  detail.  But 
I  must  say  that  the  French  might  learn  several  things 
from  it.  Germany  did  not  let  the  population  of  Paris 
starve  for  four  long  months.   On  February  29,  1871, 
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the  day  alter  the  armistice,  Bismarck  granted  all 
facilities  for  the  transport  of  provisions,  and  offered 
Favre  a  large  supply  of  food  from  German  stocks. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Allies  specify  in  Article  26  of 
the  Armistice  of  November  11  that  the  blockade  of 
Germany  shall  be  continued  in  all  severity.  A  Brit- 
ish periodical  called  Common  Sense,  for  March  8, 
1919,  writes: 

«  (This  post-armistice  blockade  threatens  to  be 
marked  down  in  history  as  the  worst  atrocity  of  .the 
whole  war.  Cold-blooded  critics  might  add  that  it  is 
worse  than  a  crime,  it  is  a  blunder.  .  .  .  Let  it 
not  be  thought  that  public  opinion  in  England  in- 
dorses all  the  sins  and  stupidities  of  its  Government.) 

«I  believe  that  the  German  conduct  of  1871  can 
safely  stand  comparison  with  this  condemnation  of 
the  Allied  blockade  from  a  British  source. 

"After  the  armistice  of  1871  Germany  did  not 
withhold  her  prisoners  of  war;  she  gave  them  back, 
both  civil  and  military,  in  exactly  the  same  measure 
as  France  returned  her  German  prisoners.  This 
conduct  was  specified  in  Article  14  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  armistice  treaty.   Moreover,  Germany  did 
not  hinder  representatives  of  the  people  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  from  taking  part  in  the  National  Assembly 
at  Bordeaux.    How  has  France  acted  in  regard  to 
the  National  Assembly  at  Weimar?    Germany  did 
not  compute  the  costs  of  1871  for  the  whole  upkeep 
of  the  army  of  occupation,  as  the  Allies  are  doing, 
but  only  for  food  and  lodging.  In  a  number  of  other 
points  a  comparison  between  the  two  treaties  turns 
in  favor  of  the  older  one.    We  only  wish  that  the 
French  would  act  as  we  acted  in  1871.  Immediate 
return  of  our  civilian  and  military  prisoners,  and 
immediate  abolition  of  the  hunger  blockade  are 
points  in  which  we  demand  that  the  French  and  the 
Allies  follow  our  example.   It  must  be  remembered 
likewise  that  the  siege  of  Paris  lasted  for  only  a  short 
period, — the  rest  of  France  being  able  to  feed  itself 
comfortably  and  well — while  the  food  and  raw  ma- 
terial blockade  of  Germany  has  now  continued  for 
over  fifty-six  months.   Our  third  demand  is  the  im- 
mediate evacuation  of  the  occupied  territory.  It 
would  be  senseless  for  the  French  to  believe  that 
they  could  keep  German  territory  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace.   In  1871,  as  now,  France  was  an  agri- 
cultural state.    Germany  is  an  industrial  nation. 
She  can  fulfil  her  obligations  only  if  she  possesses 
complete  freedom  of  movement  and  is  relieved  of 
all  the  restrictions  which  an  occupation  implies.  She 
has  been  weakened  incomparably  more  by  a  four 
years  war  against  all  the  Great  Powers  and  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  ones  than  France  was  by  a  six  months' 
struggle  against  a  single  power.    The  moral  duties 
of  the  victor  are  inalienable:  they  include  the  return 
of  prisoners  and  the  lifting  of  the  food  embargo. 

"After  the  German  people  has  endured  a  strug- 
gle for  fifty-six  months  against  enormous  odds,  it  is 
entitled  to  the  evacuation  of  its  territory  by  the  Al- 
lies as  a  moral  duty  of  the  conqueror.  The  year  1919 
must  not  fie  a  rendition  of  the  year  1871.  1919  must 
form  a  boundary  stone  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
In  this  world  war  the  old  regime  has  disappeared. 
A  new  regime  is  about  to  dawn.  The  temple  of  the 
League  of  Nations  awaits  the  nations  so  sorely  tried 
by  war.  New  political  methods  will  regulate  inter- 
national relations,  justice  must  rule  and  violence  be 
abolished. 

"The  peace  which  will  come  in  the  next  few 
weeks  will  show  whether  the  peoples  have  learned 
their  lesson  and  are  ripe  for  the  League  of  Nations, 
or  whether  they  wish  to  conduct  their  politics  in  the 


old  way  that  sooner  or  later  will  lead  to  a  new  catas- 
trophe. The  German  people  has  been  purified.  The 
coming  peace  can  be  permanent  only  if  the  German 
people  heartily  approves  of  it.  The  extortion  of  our 
signature  will  be  no  guarantee  for  its  permanence. 
We  will  soon  see  whether  it  will  produce  a  frightful 
germ  for  horrible  new  wars  or  whether  it  will  lead 
humanity  toward  better  times.  If  left  freedom  and 
opportunity  Germany  will  not  think  of  revenge. 
Whoever  denies  her  this,  however,  will  be  guilty 
of  plunging  the  world  into  new  misery.  Germany 
wishes  peace,  not  only  for  herself  but  for  the  whole 
world.  And  it  is  the  fate  of  the  world  which  is  now 
being  decided  in  Paris.  May  the  treaty  not  be  a 
masterpiece  of  violence,  but  a  masterpiece  of  justice 
for  one  and  every  nation.)) 

ALLIED  PRESS — ITALIAN 

Italy's  Financial  Problem 
The  financial  problem,  in  the  opinion  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Italian  press,  is  one  of  the  gravest  now 
facing  Italy.  The  expense  of  the  war  to  Italy,  and 
the  reception  given  to  the  French  proposal  for  a 
«single  financial  front»  by  the  Corriere  della  Sera, 
(Milan,  Liberal),  were  treated  in  the  Precs  Review, 
January  4.  The  Corriere  has  consistently  and  con- 
tinually advocated  this  method  of  lightening  the 
financial  burden  thrown  on  Italy  by  the  war;  it  be- 
lieves the  measure  is  one  of  justice  to  the  poorer  Al- 
lies, France  and  Italy,  who  suffered  so  seriously  from 
the  war,  as  well  as  a  measure  of  prudence  for  the 
wealthier  Allies,  England  and  the  United  States.  If 
Europe  collapses  financially,  will  there  not  be  a  fear- 
ful repercussion  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries?  Such  is 
the  query  of  the  Corriere. 

The  Idea  Nazionale,  the  Borne  Nationalist  organ, 
is  also  much  concerned  about  the  question,  and  is 
anything  but  pleased  that  the  League  of  Nations  will 
probably  not  effect  a  redistribution  of  the  debts 
caused  by  the  war. 

On  March  20,  the  Corriere  della  Sera  writes  on 
«Peace  and  the  War  Debts,  an  Urgent  Beality»  : 

((Proposals  for  taking  just  measures  in  regard  to 
the  enormous  debts  caused  by  the  war  are  multiply- 
ing. A  French  ex-Minister  has  made  the  proposal  to 
pool  for  35  or  40  years  the  receipts  from  internation- 
al taxes  on  tonnage,  transportation,  and  postal  and 
telegraph  communication's.  Although  the  Ameri- 
cans are  adverse  to  the  idea  of  a  pool  and  the  repu- 
diation of  the  war  loans,  they  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  America  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Europe.  In  Switzerland,  a  country  surround- 
ed on  all  sides  by  conquerors  and  conquered,  author- 
itative journalists  have  expressed  the  omnion  that 
England  and  the  United  States  cannot  hope  to  es- 
cape the  contagion  of  disorder  should  disorder  get 
possession  of  Europe.  If  the  Governments  of  the 
conquered  countries  must  succumb  under  the  weight 
of  their  own  debts,  the  war  indemnities,  the  flood  of 
paper  money  and  the  unrestrained  rise  in  prices;  if 
France  and  Italy,  even  though  victorious,  find  no 
means  of  putting  their  budgets  in  order,  but  ore  op- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  the  high  taxes  that  will  have 
to  be  put  on  incomes,  etc.,  the  creditor  nations  can- 
not hope  to  be  saved.  The  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  is  largely  due  to  international  commerce. 
When  the  best  and  richest  clientele  is  bled  to  death, 
they  cannot  hope  to  have  their  foreign  trade  flourish. 
India  and  China,  immense  countries,  to  be  sure,  but 
whose  people  are  poor,  cannot  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  the  European  buyers  with  their  large  and  varied 
needs.  And  a  lack  of  foreign  trade  means  that  bus- 
inessmen and  manufacturers  make  less  money;  it 
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means  less  work  and  lower  wages  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  workers.  Can  the  United  States  and  England 
view  this  prospect  unmoved,  just  now  when  labor  ag- 
itation assumes  in  their  countries  such  serious  as- 
pects and  dimensions? 

«Now,  even  though  what  we  have  just  said  is 
the  truth;  even  though  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems are 'of  the  greatest  importance;  even  though 
Wilson,  Clcmenceau  and  Orlando  were  obliged  to 
ask  Llovd  George  to  delay  his  return  to  England 
'the  heads  of  the  governments  neglect  to 
bring  before  the  Conference  the  economic  and  finan- 
cial problems  pertaining  to  peace.  They  do  not 
touch  these  concrete,  material,  earthly,  but  urgent 
and  distressing  problems.  They  live  in  a  world  not 
reached  by  the  echo  of  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
workers,  the  producers,  the  taxpayers.    .    .  . 

«The  two  kinds  of  problems,  the  national-terri- 
torial and  the  social-economic  problems,  are  insep- 
arable. What  would  be  the  use  of  even  a  perfect 
systematization  of  Europe  according  to  nationali- 
ties, what  would  be  the  use  of  the  legal  beginning  oi 
a  new  order  of  things,  if  the  people  living  within 
these  new,  just  boundaries,  were  discontented,  an- 
gry, ready  to  listen  to  the  words  of  prophets  of  evil 
and  the  Messiahs  of  new  social  milleniums?    .    .  . 

«If  the  French  and  Italian  Premiers,  when  peace 
is  signed,  cannot  announce  to  their  people  that  the 
mear*s  of  living  have  been  assured  them  .  .  . 
that  the  enormity  of  their  sacrifices  was  duly  con- 
sidered, and  that  the  burdens  of  the  war  were  equal- 
ly distributed  among  all  who  took  part  in  it,  even 
the  most  splendid  political  and  territorial  gams  will 
seem  to  possess  a  minor  value.  The  people  will  say: 
In  the  future  why  must  we  make  greater  efforts  than 
others  to  obtain  the  same  rewards?  Other  people 
also  obtained  security  against  the  danger  of  world 
domination;  others  also  had  territories  to  govern 
and  protect.  Why  should  we,  who  already  paid  such 
a  larger  tax  in  blood,  why  should  we  remain  bur- 
dened with  such  a  heavier  tax  in  money?  The 
French  and  Italian  Premiers  cannot  escape  this 
question.  ...» 

The  Idea  Nazionale,  March  21,  remarks  that 
«Lord  Cecil  savs  that  as  regards  financial  matters, 
the  League  of  Nations,  for  the  time  being,  cannot  as- 
sume the  liquidation  of  the  situation  caused  by  the 
war.  This  is  the  duty  of  the  banks  of  the  various 
countries. 

«If  Lord  Cecil  believed  he  could  talk  m  this  way, 
we  may  be  sure  thai  his  words  represent  the  English 
and  American  point  of  view.  This  is  important,  not 
only  because  it  is  a  mark  of  the  limited  power  of  the 
League,  which  refuses  to  act  in  a  matter  which  it 
would  be  more  easy  to  handle  in  common  than  cer- 
tain other  questions,  but  also  because  it  proves  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  coalition,  even  though  at  odds  on 
the  question  of  what  indemnities  the  enemy  is  to 
be  made  to  pay,  agrees  that  the  financial  situation 
should  be  reestablished  just  as  if  no  war  had  oc- 
curred, and  as  if  conditions  were  alike  in  all  coun- 
tries. 

((Such  a  measure  .  .  .  would  be  very  unjust 
to  the  countries  that  bore  the  burden  of  the  war  with 
inadequate  means,  that  have  gained  no  benefit  from 
the  war,  that  have  received  the  greatest  harm  from 
the  war. 

«Now,  in  this  fearful  problem,  the  clearer,  the 
more  founded  our  rights  are,  the  more  they  are  mis- 
understood. As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  war  expendi- 
tures, which  will  reach  seventy  billion  lire,  are  re- 
garded so  far  as  the  greatest  sacrifice  made  by  any 


country  in  proportion  to  its  national  wealth.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  point  to  remember;  because,  when 
the  United  States  and  England  present  the  figures  oi 
their  war  expenditures,  we  must  consider  them,  not 
only  in  the  light  of  the  very  great  national  wealth  of 
these  countries,  but  we  must  keep  in  mind  that,  even 
though  huge  sums  of  money  were  spent,  enormous 
amounts  of  money  were  made,  by  supplying  raw  ma- 
terials, coal,  etc.— the  money  made  covers,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  money  spent.    This  fact,  and  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  England  and  the  United  States  did  not 
suffer  from  invasion,  leave  these  countries  in  a  sort 
of  privileged  condition.    But  as  always  happens,  a 
tendency  existed  and  exists,  to  increase  the  privi- 
lege; witness  the  Anglo-Saxon  proposals  aiming  at 
the  reestablishment  in  their  favor  of  commerce  with 
neutral  states  and  even  with  Germany. 

(dtaly  is  in  a  more  serious  condition  than 
France,  because  the  English  and  American  armies 
happened  to  be  stationed  in  France,  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  they  gave  France  five  billion  lire  a  month. 
The  return  to  Italy  of  the  redeemed  territory  will  not 
put  Italy  in  possession  of  raw  materials,  such  as 
France  will  obtain  by  the  return  of  Alsace-Lorraine; 
and  now  the  French  claim  the  Sarre  Basin. 

((Considering  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and 
the  difficulties  manifesting  themselves  in  the  way  oi 
a  just  solution,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the 
views  of  our  delegates  be  backed  up  strongly  and  at 
once  by  the  representatives  of  the  business  men  and 
the  working  classes,  capable  of  defending  the  econ- 
omic life  of  the  country.)) 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— DUTCH 

Labor  Unrest  in  Holland 
In  sympathy,  perhaps,  with  labor  unrest  else- 
where in  Europe,  Dutch  workmen  are  also  demand- 
ing terms  whereby  their  conditions  may  be  im- 
proved. The  movement  is  not  wide-spread,  nor  is 
there  as  yet  any  indication  of  Bolshevism.  The  dis- 
content is  found  in  only  a  few  groups  of  workmen, 
particularly  those  engaged  in  the  metal  mdusries. 

On  March  8  De  Telegraaf  printed  a  small  an- 
nouncement to  the  effect  that  the  Directorate  of  the 
General  Netherlands  Metalworkers  Union  had  de- 
cided to  send  an  ultimatum  to  employers  of  work- 
men engaged  in  the  metal  industries.  At  this  time 
the  Directorate  felt  that  the  Union  was  not  strong 
enough  to  declare  a  general  strike  and  satisfied  it- 
self with  authorizing  the  metalworkers  of  Amster- 
dam only  to  cease  work.  In  the  meantime  the  ((cri- 
sis.* seems  to  have  become  more  serious.  The  Metal- 
workers' Union  has  published  a  manifesto  in  which 
the  claims  of  its  members  are  set  forth;  this  is 
printed  in  part  by  the  Algemeen  Handelsblad,  tor 
March  15  and  provides  for  wages  for  various  classes 
of  workmen,  a  minimum  wage  of  forty  cents  or 
skilled  workmen  and  of  thirty-six  cents  for  unskilled 
workmen  and  a  fifty-four-hour  week. 

According  to  the  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche  Lou- 
rant  and  De  Telegraaf  for  March  16,  a  congress  of 
metalworkers  called  at  Amsterdam  on  March  15, 
numbered  4,000  persons.  «The  gathering  was  oi  the 
opinion  that  the  claims  which  its  members  had  put 
forth  represent  a  minimum  wage.  .  .  .  It  was 
unanimously  decided  to  strike  and  the  order  was 
given  that  all  work  should  cease  March  17  m  all  the 
factories  concerned.)) 

The  effect  of  this  decision  was  soon  apparent. 
«The  strike  proclaimed  in  the  congress  held  on 
March  15,»  writes  the  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche  Lou- 
rant  March  17,  «has  made  itself  felt  in  twenty-one 
establishments  in  the  metal  industry,  comprising  the 
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railroad  works  and  the  shipbuilding  yards  as  well  as 
several  other  concerns.  4,500-5,000  laborers  have 
stopped  work.  At  the  railroad  works  there  were 
about  a  score  of  older  employees  who  could  not  de- 
cide to  strike  and  who  remained  at  their  work  with 
the  consent  of  the  strike  leaders.  The  police  were  on 
the  look-out  for  disturbances,  but  there  were  no  dis- 
orderly manifestations. » 

On  the  same  date  this  paper  also  printed  the 
resolutions  drawn  up  by  the  strikers.  ((Yesterday  a 
congress  of  the  General  Netherlands  Metalworkers' 
Union  at  Utrecht  was  attended  by  a  large  crowd. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  the  discussion  of  the 
unsettled  conflict  in  the  metal  industry.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  Directorate  toward  the  decision  to  place 
an  ultimatum  before  the  Amsterdam  patroons  was 
loudly  approved  and  the  following  motion  was 
passed  viva  voce:  «In  view  of  the  explanations  of 
the  Directorate  the  congress  considers  that  the  de- 
mands of  the  Metal  Association  are  unjust  and  in- 
complete and  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  claims  which 
it  has  presented  are  modest  and  acceptable;  it  re- 
grets that  the  Metal  Union  in  refusing  these  demands 
has  ignored  the  possibility  of  finding  a  peaceable  so- 
lution to  the  question.  It  declares  the  adoption  of 
the  eight-hour  day  and  of  the  minimum  wage  for 
metalworkers  to  be  so  urgent  that  the  only  means 
now  available  for  realizing  this  program  is  by  con- 
tention. The  congress  is  in  entire  agreement  with 
the  Directorate  in  this  matter  and  urges  the  same  to 
prevail  upon  the  Metalworkers  Union  to  place  an 
ultimatum  before  the  employers  everywhere  that  it 
is  considered  advisable.  .  .  .  The  Directorate 
also  announced  that  the  Union  now  numbers  21,793 
members.)) 

The  Nieawe  Courant  for  March  18  publishes  in 
part  a  statement  concerning  the  strike  made  by 
Mijnheer  Triebels,  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  railroad  works  and  secretary  of  the  newly 
established  Metal  Association.  «The  employers  do 
not  wish  to  be  bound  to  a  minimum  wage  because 
they  appreciate  the  ability  of  the  laborers  and  are 
themselves  desirous  of  advancing  members  of  the 
trade.  The  employers  are  of  the  opinion  that  an 
average  wage  per  hour  for  a  group  of  laborers  gives 
the  best  guarantee  for  that  group  and  that  the  work- 
men thus  clearly  recognize  their  power  and  can  en- 
force payment.  The  Metal  Association,  composing 
the  most  important  employers  in  the  country,  will 
attempt  to  make  this  point  clear  to  the  strikers.  At 
the  same  time  we  will  endeavor  to  bring  about  a 
considerable  shortening  in  the  length  of  the  working- 
week  everywhere  and  in  Amsterdam  to  fiftv  hours 
per  wcck.» 

Het  Vaderland  for  March  21  writes:  «The  La- 
bor Bureau  with  its  100,000  members  has  declared 
itself  ready  to  support  the  struggle  of  the  metal- 


workers and  has  placed  150,000  gulden  at  the  dis- 
I  posal  of  the  strikers.   As  a  result  of  this  support  it 

is  thought  that  the  laborers'  ultimatum  will  be  posted 
I  in  many  other  places  besides  Amsterdam  and 

Utrecht.» 

The  Metalworkers,  however,  are  not  the  only 
class  of  laborers  who  are  discontented.  According 
to  Het  Volk  for  March  19,  the  farmworkers  and  cat- 
tlemen in  the  vicinity  of  Nieuwer  Amstel  have  de- 
clared a  strike,  demanding  an  increase  of  wages,  a 
I  shorter  working  period  and  part  time  off  on  Sunday, 
j  Notable  also  is  the  attitude  of  the  street  car  person- 
!  nel  at  The  Hague.  In  regard  to  this  De  Telegraaf  for 
;  March  16  writes:    «The  workmen  in  the  employ  of 
|  The  Hague  Tram  Company  have  become  very  dis- 
I  satisfied  of  late.   Already  sometime  ago  they  asked 
j  their  employers  for  an  increase  in  wages,  a  reduc- 
;  tion  in  the  number  of  hours  and  an  amelioration  of 
j  their  conditions.))   A  tentative  plan  whereby  a  bonus 
j  of  7  1-2  cents  was  to  be  granted  to  the  personnel  was 
vetoed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  company. 
Thereupon  a  meeting  of  the  workers  was  held  March 
12,  «wherein  it  was  decided  that  they  would  place 
their  demands  before  the  Directorate  of  the  com- 
pany in  no  uncertain  terms,  giving  it  a  period  of  14 
I  days  in  which  to  reply.   In  addition  it  was  decided 
that  if  their  demands  for  an  eight-hour  day  and  an 
i  average  increase  of  13.50  florins  per  week  were  not 
j  granted,  a  strike  would  be  called. » 

Het  Vaderland  observes  that  if  the  affair  comes 
to  a  strike,  «the  Tram  Directorate  would  be  willing 
to  make  use  of  the  services  of  women  who  have  be- 
come skilled  as  conductors  and  motorwomen,  inas- 
much as  these  latter  have  offered  themselves  for 
these  positions.))   The  attitude  of  the  socialistic  Het 
Volk,  March  17,  which  heartily  endorses  the  eight- 
hour  day,  to  the  whole  question  of  labor  trouble  is 
seen  in  its  comment  on  this  particular  situation.  «In 
this  regard  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Tram  Di- 
rectorate would  have  done  better  not  to  have  made 
this  statement  in  the  press.    Such  a  threat  of  sup 
planting  the  bourgeoisie  under  the  mask  of  serving 
a  common  interest,  and  of  attempting  to  crush  the 
tram  proletariat  in  their  just  struggle,  will  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  make  more  bitter  the  already  too 
bitter  feelings  of  our  comrades  employed  on  the 
street  cars.   It  is  not  at  all  tactful  of  the  Directorate 
and  we  expect  this  body  to  spare  our  sensibilities  by 
making  a  wiser  decision  in  these  earnest  days.» 
Elsewhere  the  same  paper  observes:    «The  Dutch 
working  class  will  no  longer  work  more  than  eight 
hours  a  day.   The  employers  hesitate  to  grant  their 
demands.    .    .    .    But  the  patience  of  the  wor'  er.~ 
is  at  an  end.    .    .    .    The  employers  prefer  strug 
gle  and  the  Government  is  apparently  not  going  to 
prevent  it.   So  be  it.  The  die  is  cast.   It  is  struggl' ; 
then,  and  it  is  not  the  workmen  who  should  c  >m 
miserate  themselves.)) 
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Bolshevist  Leaders 
The  following  article  published  by  the  Times, 
March  29,  is  the  third  in  a  series  dealing  with  the  Bol- 
shevist leaders.   The  first  two  articles  of  the  series, 
on  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  appeared  in  the  Press  Review, 

April  1.  nit 

«One  of  the  most  curious  features  of  the  Bolshe- 
vist movement  is  the  high  percentage  of  non-Russian 
elements  amongst  its  leaders. 

(<Of  the  20  or  30  commissaries  or  leaders  who 
provide  the  central  machinery  of  the  Bolshevist 
movement  not  less  than  75  per  cent  are  Jews. 
Karachan  is  an  Armenian.  Peters,  the  head  of  the 
Moscow  Extraordinary  Commission,  and  Vatseitis, 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  are  Letts.  Only  Lenin, 
Bucharin,  Petrovsky,  Tchitcherin,  Lunacharsky,  and 
Krilenko  are  Russians.  Of  these  Lenin  is  a  law  unto 
himself,  Bucharin  is  an  independent  with  independ- 
ent views  and  an  independent  attitude  inside  the 
party,  Krilenko  is  a  degenerate,  while  Tchitcherin 
and  Lunacharsky  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  sen- 
timental and  somewhat  feeble-minded  visionaries 
than  as  active  revolutionaries. 

(df  Lenin  is  the  brains  of  the  movement,  the 
Jews  provide  the  executive  officers.  Of  the  leading 
commissaries,  Trotsky,  Zinovieff,  Kameneff,  Stek- 
loff,  Sverdloff,  Uritsky,  Joff e,  Bakovsky,  Radek,  Men- 
jinsky,  Larin,  Bronski,  Zaalkind,  Velodarsky,  Pet- 
roff,  Litvinoff,  Smidovitch,  and  Vorovsky  are  all  of 
the  Jewish  race,  while  amongst  the  minor  Soviet  offi- 
cials the  number  is  legion.  Of  all  the  Bolshevist 
leaders  Petrovsky,  the  Commissary  for  the  Interior,  | 
and  a  former  member  of  the  Duma,  is  practically  the 
only  one  who  can  in  any  wav  be  described  as  a  work- 
ing man.  The  rest  are  all  intellectuals  of  bourgeois 
or  petty  bourgeois  origin. 

ZINOVIEFF 

«If  the  gulf  between  Lenin  and  Trotsky  is  a  wide 
one,  there  is  little  to  choose,  with  regard  to  general 
ability  and  influence,  between  Trotsky  and  Zino- 
vieff. Trotsky,  it  is  true,  is  generally  regarded  both 
in  Russia  and  outside  it  as  the  second  man  in  the  Bol- 
shevist Party  and  the  probable  successor  of  Lenin. 
Trotsky,  too,  it  was  who  was  summoned  from  the 
front  fast  August,  after  the  attempt  on  Lenin's  life, 
to  take  charge  of  the  Bolshevist  rudder  of  State.  And 
yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  impetuous  Com- 
missary for  War  has  as  great  an  influence  with  Len- 
in as  the  more  logical  and  strictly  <  Bolshevist  >  Zin- 
ovieff, who  during  many  years  of  exile  has  been  Len- 
in's closest  friend  and  inseparable  companion. 

«Ovsei  Gershon  Apfelbaum,  alias  Zinovieff, 
Badomyslsky,  Shatsky,  Grigorieff,  was  born  in  the 
Ukraine  in  1883.  In  his  early  youth  he  came  under 
Lenin's  influence,  and  has  remained  under  it  ever 
since.  Like  nearly  all  the  genuine  Bolshevist  lead- 
ers, he  suffered  imprisonment  during  the  days  of  the 
old  regime,  and  after  his  release  was  forced  to  flee 
abroad.  During  the  10  vears  immediately  preceding 
the  war  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  Bolshevist  Central  Committee,  and  for  some 
years  was  secretary  of  the  party.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  he  was  with  Lenin  in  Galicia,  and  took  a 


firm  stand  beside  his  chief  in  his  wholesale  denun- 
ciation of  militarism  and  of  the  war  aims  of  both 
sets  of  belligerents.  From  1914  until  the  March  Rev- 
olution he  edited  with  Lenin  the  Social-Democrat,  a 
paper  published  in  Switzerland  and  devoted  mainly 
to  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  those  Socialists  who 
supported  the  war  or  who  made  no  active  resistance 
to  it.  With  Lenin,  too,  he  represented  Russia  at  the 
Zimmerwald,  Berne,  and  Quintal  conferences. 

«When  in  March  of  last  year  the  Bolshevist  Gov- 
ernment withdrew  to  Moscow,  Zinovieff  remained  m 
Petrograd  as  President  of  the  Northern  Commune. 

«Of  short  stature,  broad-shouldered,  clean- 
shaven, with  firm  mouth,  cold,  calculating  eyes,  ab- 
normally large  head  and  high  forehead  Zinovieff 
certainly  gives  one  the  impression  of  a  man  of  in- 
tellect. It  is  a  cruel  face,  but  one  feels  instinctively 
that  it  is  the  face  of  a  man  of  reflective,  logical  cruel- 
ty rather  than  of  the  passionate  nature  of  a  Trotsky. 
A  fine  orator,  Zinovieff  has  something  of  the  dialec- 
tical brilliance  of  Lenin.  He  has,  however,  few  origi- 
nal ideas,  and  must  be  regarded  chiefly  as  a  phono- 
graph of  his  master.  He  is  a  bitter  enemy  of  lhe  Eng- 
lish, and  during  the  past  three  months  has  been  try- 
ing to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  workmen  of  Petro- 
grad a  passionate  hatred  for  England  as  <  the  coun- 
try which  can  never  be  reconciled  to  Bussia.)  As 
virtual  dictator  of  Petrograd,  he  is  responsible  for 
the  savage  cruelties  and  murders  which  have  been 
committed  in  Petrograd  in  the  name  of  the  Revolu- 
tion Perhaps  the  frequent  panics  which  the  <  ad- 
vance post  >  of  Bolshevism  has  experienced  during 
the  past  year  have  affected  his  nerves.  At  any  rate 
the  terror  has  been  very  much  worse  m  Petrograd 
than  in  Moscow. 

KRILENKO 

,,.  .  .  Krilenko,  the  ex-Commander-in-Chief, 
the  author  of  the  notorious  fraternizing  order  which 
finally  destroved  the  Russian  Army,  the  inspirer  ot 
the  murder  of  Dukhonin,  has  become  to-day  Krilen- 
ko the  Blood-sucker,  Krilenko  the  Bolshevist  Public 
Prosecutor.  Of  all  Bolshevist  types  this  is  assuredly 
the  most  degenerate  and  the  most  perverted.  In- 
deed, it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  Knlen- 
ko  is  in  reality  quite  sane.  Even  in  crime  it  would  be 
a  compliment  to  compare  him  to  Marat  and  yet  in 
his  thirst  for  blood  and  in  his  hysterical  shrieking 
for  the  death  sentence  he  is  as  insatiable  as  a  drug 
fiend  in  his  craving  for  cocaine  or  morphia 

«And  yet  this  is  a  man  who  has  received  a  uni- 
versity education  and  who  has  practised  as  a  lawyei\ 
Still  a  comparatively  young  man,  his  heavily  lined 
face  bears  all  the  marks  of  early  degeneration.  Fa- 
mous since  his  student  days  as  a  demagogic  orator. 
Krilenko  to-day  employs  all  his  talents  in  exciting 
and  inflaming  the  blood  lust  of  the  mob.  The  ru- 
mors which  appeared  in  the  English  press  regarding 
his  capture  and  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Cossacks 
appear  now  to  be  untrue.  The  latest  news  from  Bus- 
sia states  that  he  is  still  alive  and  still  exercising  his 
nefarious  powers  as  Public  Prosecutor. 

BUCHARIN  AND  KAMENEFF 

«One  of  the  most  interesting  Bolshevist  types, 
in  that  he  is  not  a  mere  mouthpiece  of  Lenin,  is 
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Bucharin.  The  son  of  a  Court  official  and  a  man  of 
good  education,  Bucharin  has  maintained  an  inde- 
pendent  position  inside  the  Bolshevist  Party  without 
>  \  er  taking  any  responsible  office.  He  was  the  chief 
Bolshevist  opponent  of  the  Brest  Treaty,  and  has 
written  several  good  pamphlets  on  the  Bolshevist 
movement.  One  of  these  is  his  notorious  (Pro- 
gramme of  the  Communists  > — a  book  which  reveals 
with  almost  brutal  nakedness  the  real  aims  and  aspi- 
rations of  the  Bolshevists.  Still  under  40,  of  small 
stature  but  of  great  personal  courage,  he  is  theoreti- 
cally more  extreme  and  more  doctrinaire  in  his  ideas 
than  Lenin.  He  is,  moreover,  the  one  Bolshevist  who 
is  not  afraid  to  criticize  Lenin  or  to  cross  swords 
with  him  in  a  dialectical  duel. 

As  far  as  pure  intellect  is  concerned,  Kamen- 
eff  must  rank  after  Lenin  as  one  of  the  chief  intel- 
lectual forces  of  the  movement.  Only  36  years  old, 
with  his  black  moustache  and  beard  Kameneff  looks 
very  much  older  than  his  age.  Like  the  majority  of 
his  colleagues,  he  is  a  Jew,  his  real  name  being  Ros- 
en feldt.  He  was  born  of  rich  parents,  and  under  the 
old  regime  was  a  <  hereditary  honorary  burgher.)  A 
graduate  of  Moscow  University,  he  acquired  his  So- 
cialistic tendencies  during  his  student  days,  and  like 
many  Russian  students  came  into  collision  with  the 
police  before  his  20th  year.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  first  Brest  delegation,  and  lias  written  a  book  on 
this  much-discussed  treaty.  After  the  Brest  peace  he 
was  appointed  Bolshevist  Ambassador  to  Vienna, 
but  was  unable  to  proceed, to  his  post  owing  to  his 
arrest  by  the  Finns,  who  kept  him  in  prison  until  last 
July.  To-day  he  fills  an  important  role  as  President 
of  the  Moscow  Soviet.  He  is  a  man  of  theories  rath- 
er than  a  man  of  blood,  and  is  more  moderate  in  his 
views  than  the  majority  of  his  colleagues. 

LUNACHARSKY  THE  VISIONARY 

«A  type  very  different  from  any  of  the  preced- 
ing is  represented  by  Lunacharsky.  This  man  is  a 
Russian  of  good  family  and  the  son  of  a  State  Coun- 
cillor. Tall,  with  slightly  drooping  shoulders,  silky 
heard  and  moustache,  and  pince-nez,  he  is  a  man  of 
mild  appearance,  mild  maimers,  and  soft  speech. 
He  radiates  mildness  and  softness,  and  he  dabbles  in 
Bolshevism  as  he  dabbles  in  art.  He  is  essentially 
the  amiable  visionary,  the  Bolshevist  crank,  the  Bol- 
shevist educationist.  While  no  one  could  possibly 
he  afraid  of  Lunacharsky  as  a  revolutionary  force, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  revolutionary  idealist  is 
of  considerable  service  to  the  Bolshevists  as  a  propa- 
ganda agent.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the  Bolshevist 
Department  of  education,  and  in  this  position  he 
has  been  responsible  for  a  number  of  decrees,  many 
of  them  admirable  in  theory,  lor  the  free  education 
of  the  whole  people.  In  reality  these  reforms  exist 
only  on  paper,  all  education  having  broken  down  un- 
der the  oppression  of  a  regime  which  in  spite  of  all. 
Bolshevisl  inducements  has  alienated  the  sympathies 
of  thai  hitherto  most  revolutionary  body,  the  Union 
of  Russian  IVachers. 

«Lunacharsky.  however,  has  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  back  Gorki,  if  not  as  a  Bolshevist  sheep, 
at  h  ast  into  the  Bolshevist  fold.  Gorki  now  directs  a 
Bureau  of  Lilt  raiun  in  Petrograd,  where  talented 
hut  starving  members  of  Die  aristocracy  and  the  in- 
f(  lligentsin  are  <  ngaged  in  translating  William  Mor- 
ris and  Ruskin  for  the  edification  of  the  proletariat. 

Lunacharsky,  too,  has  been  useful  to  the  Bol- 
shevists in  another  respect.  When  it  was  found  that 
[he  Bolshevist  persecution  of  the  Church  was  creat- 
ing a  had  impression  amongst  the  workmen  and  the 
peasants,  Lunacharsky,  as  an  original  adherent  to 


the  Orthodox  Faith,  was  called  upon  to  pour  oil 
upon  the  troubled  waters  and  to  start  a  <  Bolshevis- 
ing  >  movement  inside  the  Church  itself.  In  the  aut- 
umn of  last  year  he  engaged,  therefore,  in  a  number 
of  public  t  disputes  >  with  the  more  liberal  priests  of 
the  Orthodox  Church,  at  which  each  side  was  allow- 
ed to  state  its  own  case.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions that  Lunacharsky  made  his  famous  speech  in 
which  he  compared  Lenin's  persecution  of  the  capi- 
talists with  Christ's  expulsion  of  the  moneylenders 
from  the  Temple,  finishing  with  the  startling  perora- 
tion that  ( if  Christ  had  been  alive  to-day  he  would 
have  been  a  Bolshevist.  > » 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — SWISS 

The  Vorarlberg  Question 
The  one  subject  which  of  late  has  most  consist- 
ently preoccupied  the  Swiss  press  is  the  Vorarlberg 
problem  (Press  Review,  March  1).  The  Swiss  have 
come  to  believe  in  a  sort  of  tradition  that  the  boun- 
daries of  their  country  must  not  be  changed  and 
therefore  find  it  difficult  to  make  up  their  minds  on 
the  Vorarlberg  question,  because  they  fear  that  Swit- 
zerland's traditional  isolation  may  be  affected  by 
international  complications  if  this  province  is  taken 
into  the  Confederation.  The  Swiss  papers  maintain 
that  their  reason  for  giving  so  much  space  to  this 
problem  is  merely  to  orient  their  readers  in  all  the 
phases  of  the  situation.  Very  few  of  the  papers  have 
taken  any  definite  stand  on  the  subject. 

R  may  be  said  that  the  majority  of  the  Swiss 
would  probably  be  willing  to  accept  Vorarlberg  for 
sentimental  reasons,  but  are  decidedly  opposed  to 
such  a  step  on  political  grounds.  Romance  Switzer- 
land presents  the  additional  objection  that  the  al- 
ready greatly  predominating  German  element  in  the 
Confederation  would  be  largely  increased  (La  Suisse, 
March  20).  The  chief  partisans  of  annexation  are  a 
small  group  of  East  Swiss  embroidery  manufactur- 
ers in  the  district  around  St.  Gall,  who  see  in  this 
step  a  means  of  overcoming  the  strong  Vorarlberg 
competition  (Der  Bund,  March  7).  For  such  an  an- 
nexation, however,  Switzerland  really  has  little  to 
hope  and  much  to  fear.  The  two  chief  reasons  why 
the  Vorarlbergers  desire  to  join  Switzerland  are  the 
desire  to  better  their  conditions  of  life  and  to  escape 
paying  their  share  of  the  war  debt.  In  the  eyes  oi 
the  Swiss  this  second  reason  is  an  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacle.  Furthermore,  the  socialist  ele- 
ment in  Vorarlberg  has  recently  become  very  trou- 
blesome. Its  ranks  have  been  swelled  by  a  number 
of  former  prisoners  of  war  who  have  returned  from 
Russia  filled  with  Bolshevist  ideas.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  soldiers  and  workmen's  coun- 
cils in  some  localities  (Der  Bund,  March  17).  If  there 
is  any  one  thing  that  the  Swiss  dread,  it  is  Bolshe- 
vism ! 

The  Journal  de  Geneve,  March  19,  explains  that 
there  is  one  important  point  to  be  considered  in  fa- 
vor of  annexation:  «We  would  obtain  a  frontier 
much  more  favorable  and  much  easier  to  defend. 
Instead  of  being  for  the  greater  part  level,  this  new 
frontier  would  follow  a  mountainous  crest,  includ- 
ing, near  the  Lake  of  Constance,  the  Pfaender,  a  very 
powerful  natural  bastion.  If  Germany  should  some 
day  regain  her  military  power  and  come  into  the 
possession  of  Vorarlberg,  our  territory  might  be 
taken  from  the  flank  on  the  eastern  front.» 

Several  possible  solutions  of  the  problem  have 
been  suggested.  The  Journal  de  Geneve  on  March 
19  says  that  aon  the  whole  the  best  solution  for  us  as 
well  as  for  all  of  Europe  would  be  the  constitution  of 
a  Danube  Confederation  in  which  Vorarlberg  would 
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be  included.     For  the  constitution   of  a  Gross 
Deuischland  would  be  a  permanent  danger  for  all 
and  primarily  for  Switzerland. >»    The  Tribune  de 
Lausanne,  March  20,  suggests  that  «in  place  of  ad- 
mitting the  new  territories  as  cantons  (this  article  is 
also  discussing  the  Baden  communes  which  desire  to 
unite  with  Switzerland)  they  might  be  taken  on  trui. 
as  (allied  cantons.)     They  would  be  a  part  of  the 
Confederation,  enjoy  the  same  economic  advantages 
as  the  other  Swiss,  military  and  customs,  protection, 
railroads,  postoffice,  telegraph,  etc.,  but  they  would 
not  have  the  same  degree  of  communal  sovereignty. 
They  would  perhaps  not  send  any  deputies  to  the 
Staenderat.    After  a  certain  period  of  trial  during 
which  they  would  serve  their  apprenticeship  in  dem- 
ocracy, they  would  be  solemnly  admitted  as  can- 
tons..)   The  Neue  Zuercher  Zeitung,  March  8,  stipu- 
lates the  only  conditions  under  which  Switzerland 
will  really  consent  to  accept  Vorarlberg:    «The  pre- 
requisite is  that  an  annexation  movement  be  shown 
by  pooular  sentiment  to  be  a  national  movement. 
Switzerland  refuses  decidedly  to  have  anything 
whatsoever  to  do  in  this  matter.   Then  would  come 
an  agreement  with  the  members  of  our  Confedera- 
tion as  to  the  acceptance  of  a  new  canton.  Finally 
there  would  be  required  the  consent  of  the  general 
Peace  Congress,  therefore  not  only  of  those  powers 
taking  part  in  the  preliminary  negotiations  but  of 
all  those  states  participating  in  the  Conference.  Only 
after  these  prerequisites  were  fulfilled,  an  agree- 
ment and  consent  obtained,  could  the  territory  in 
question  assume  equal   membership  among  the 
Swiss  cantons.)) 

What  the  attitude  of  the  Vorarlberg  population 
is  on  the  question  of  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Prov- 
ince is  shown  in  the  following  statement  in  Dei- 
Bund  March  12:    «The  last  elections  to  the  Reichs- 
rat  resulted  in  41,000  votes  for  the  Clerical  Party, 
14,000  for  the  Social  Democratic  Party  and  9,000  for 
the  German  Progressives.    .    .    .    There  is  abso- 
lutely no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  population 
is  in  favor  of  union  with  Switzerland    ...  but 
it  is  desired  by  none  of  the  three  parties  which  have 
h  id,  however,  to  yield  more  or  less  to  the  will  of 
their  electors.    Only  the  German  Progressive  Party 
has  openly  opposed  the  union,  with  the  result  that  it 
has  lost  a  number  of  its  electors.   Most  of  the  Cleri- 
cals want  an  independent  state  united  with  the  Ty- 
rol; the  Social  Democrats,  like  the  German  Progres- 
sives, are  for  uniting  with  Germany.   But  neither  of 
these  parties  dare  let  their  wishes  become  known  to 
the  electorate.))    The  textile  manufacturers  in  Vo- 
rarlberg have  officially  announced  their  opposition 
to  union  with  Switzerland.   They  fear  that  if  such  a 
step  should  be  taken  they  would  be  boycotted  by 
both  Austria  and  Germany  and  that  would  mean  the 
ruin  of  their  business  (Zuercher  Post,  March  12). 

A  Committee  for  Union  with  Switzerland  has 
been  energetically  at  work  some  time  taking  a  poll 
of  the  wishes  of  the  population.  It  recently  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  Provincial  Council  with  the 
following  results,  as  chronicled  in  Der  Bund,  March 
12: 

«On  March  1  the  Committee  for  Union  with 
Switzerland  handed  in  a  petition  to  the  Landesrat 
(Provincial  Council)  requesting  the  Government  to 
give  consideration  to  the  wish  of  the  people  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  referendum  taken  by  the  Committee. 
The  Vorarlberg  Landesrat  dealt  with  the  affair  to- 
day, and  the  result  of  its  deliberations  was  made 
known  in  the  following  communique: 

« (  Some  days  ago  the  Vorarlberg  Landesrat  re- 


ceived a  communication  from  the  Committee  for  the 
Union  of  Vorarlberg  with  Switzerland,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  40,334  enfranchised  Vorarlbergers 
of  both  sexes  had  signed  a  petition  demanding  union 
with  Switzerland.  Further,  that  of  the  population 
of  111,806,  as  reckoned  on  the  1910  census,  56,950 
were  enfranchised  citizens.  Of  these  40,344  voted 
for  union  with  Switzerland:  that  is,  70.82  per  cent. 
Of  these  40,334  signatures,  Bregenz  gave  9,523  out  of 
a  possible  18.850,  Bludenz  9,149  out  of  a  possible  11,- 
118,  and  Feldkirch  21,662  out  of  a  possible  26,982. 

«<The  committee  desired  the  Landesrat  to  take 
up  the  matter  officially  and  to  adopt  measures  to 
meet  the  will  of  the  people  thus  expressed.  The  Com- 
mittee was  of  the  opinion  that  the  affair  should  be 
decided  before  the  conclusion  of  the  preliminary 
peace  and  that  a  popular  vote  should  therefore  soon 
be  taken  in  order  that  the  Swiss  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  have  an  opportunity  of  defining  its  atti- 
tude and  that  negotiations  may  be  begun.  In  to- 
day's meeting  of  the  Vorarlberg  Landesrat  Dr.  En- 
der  brought  forward  the  following  motion,  which 
was  carried  unanimously: 

«(A.  The  Vorarlberg  Landesrat  refuses  to 
transmit  the  petition  presented  by  the  committee  for 
Union  with  Switzerland  to  the  Federal  Government 
in  Berne,  because  it  can  only  deal  with  oficial  re- 
ferenda. 

«(B.  The  Landesrat  submits  the  question  of 
union  to  the  provisional  Landesversammlung  (Pro- 
vincial Assembly),  and  recommends  that  the  follow- 
ing decisions  be  taken: 

«d.  The  declaration  of  November  3,  1918,  in 
which  Vorarlberg  announced  its  independence  with- 
in German-Austria,  bears  a  provisional  character,  as 
does  the  Landesversammlung  itself. 

«(2.  The  new  Landtag  decides  the  question  ot  a 
definite  union  of  Vorarlberg  with  some  greater  state. 
If  the  Landtag  decides  upon  union  with  a  State  other 
than  German-Austria,  or  if  the  provisional  Landes- 
versammlung be  forced  to  take  the  decision,  that 
decision  will  be  put  to  the  popular  vote. 

«<3.  The  Landesversammlung  appoints  from 
among  its  members  a  negotiating  committee  of  five, 
which,  by  putting  itself  in  touch  with  the  govern- 
ments of  Vienna,  Berne  and  Munich,  investigates  the 
conditions  under  which  Vorarlberg  could  become 
incorporated.  The  inquiries  are  to  relate  especially 
to  political,  cultural  and  financial-economic  ques- 
tions. .  .  . 

«(  4  The  Landesrat  is  to  appoint  an  examining 
committee,  which  will  investigate  the  economic 
consequences,  both  for  the  whole  people  and  tor 
sectional  interests,  of  the  proposals.  > » 

In  accordance  with  the  promise  made  m  bection 
3  above,  the  Provincial  Council  has  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  five  to  examine  the  economic  consequences 
of  a  union  with  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg  and  Switzer- 
land (Zuercher  Post,  March  20).  On  March  27  the 
Swiss  Federal  Council  gave  out  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  «not  at  present  in  a  position  to 
receive  this  committee,))  (Der  Bund,  March  28), 
thereby  indicating  that  the  Swiss  Government  was 
unwilling  to  take  any  oficial  action  in  regard  to  the 
Vorarlberg  question. 

Der  Bund,  March  26,  published  the  statement 
that  «public  sentiment  was  first  of  all  for  union  with 
Switzerland,  and  secondly  with  Wurtemberg  to 
which  country  Vorarlberg  is  more  closely  allied  :n 
sentiments  and  speech  than  with  Tyrol  or  Bavaria  » 
Bavaria  is  not  taking  a  disinterested  attitude  on  the 
question,  for  she  has  sent  representatives  to  Vorarl- 
berg to  negotiate  with  leading  citizens  to  have  se- 
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rious  consideration  given  to  the  possibility  of  union 
with  their  country  (Neue  Zuercher  Zeitung,  March 
12). 

The  report  in  Der  Bund,  March  26,  that  the  Vo- 
rarlberg  Provincial  Assembly  had  decided  to  «sound 
all  the  surrounding  states  on  their  willingness  to  ac- 
cept Vorarlbergo  shows  how  desperately  anxious 
the  Vorarlbergers  are  to  attach  themselves  to  some- 
body. 

The  Tyrolese  Appeal  to  President  Wilson 
(Gazette  de  Lausanne,  March  31,  1919).  «The 

Tyrolese  of  German  nationality  have  addressed  the 

I'oltowing  appeal  to  President  Wilson : 
« (  Mr.  President: 

«<  It  is  only  a  few  weeks  until  the  Council  of  the 
Allies  will  decide  the  fate  of  southern,  German,  Ty- 
rol and  its  population.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
country  has  silently  endured  the  lot  which  has  been 
imposed  upon  it  and  is  waiting  in  the  hope  that  jus- 
tice will  be  shown  it. 

«(Mr.  President,  from  Kufstein  to  Salurn  the 
Tyrol  is  German.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  impose 
upon  il  foreign  customs  and  a  foreign  language,  the 
Tyrolese  will  die  with  sword  in  hand  or  succumb  un- 
der the  yoke.  Of  the  900,000  people  living  in  the  Ty- 
rol. 50,000  have  given  up  their  lives  in  the  war.  The 
country  has  experienced  famine,  it  has  lacked  every- 
thing; during  this  war  it  has  borne  the  heaviest  bur- 
dens resulting  from  the  smallness  of  its  territory. 
For  three  years  and  a  half  the  war  raged  on  its  fron- 
tiers. For  having  held  the  front  to  the  very  end,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Tyrolese  troops  were  made  pris- 
oners by  the  Italians  after  the  armistice.  And  it  is 
that  country,  faithful  unto  death,  upon  which  an  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  inflict  an  unmerited  and  un- 
justified fate  by  dismembering  it  and  blotting  out  its 
secular  traditions. 

i  «Mr.  President,  the  Italians  are  conducting 
themselves  in  the  Tyrol  like  conquerors.  Even  be- 
fore the  frontier  has  been  settled,  they  are  beginning 
to  close  the  German  schools  and  to  introduce  the 
Italian  language.  They  have  decreed  the  Italian  lan- 
guage as  official  in  the  courts  and  the  administration 
and  they  have  abused  the  right  of  control  over  the 
administration  which  the  armistice  gave  them  in  or- 
der to  remove  the  administrative  authorities.  Not 
content  with  that,  they  have  decreed  that  the  men  of 
southern,  German,  Tyrol  shall  be  compelled  to  serve 
in  the  Italian  Army.  The  results  of  the  coercion 
which  they  are  exercising  they  are  interpreting  to 
the  world  as  a  mark  of  consent  and  free-determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  population.  They  are  work- 
ing by  e  very  means  lo  remove  in  advance  all  char- 
ncter  of  independence  from  a  possible  plebiscite. 
Thus  they  are  gaining  signatures  in  the  country  dis- 
h-iris in  exchange  for  the  delivery  of  food  stuffs;  the 
peasants,  ignorant  of  the  Italian  language,  are  sign- 
ing documents  which  are  presented  to  them  without 


realizing  that  they  are  thereby  renouncing  their  na- 
tional^. An  active  propaganda  is  being  waged  to 
mislead  opinion  in  the  Romance  and  Anglo-Saxon 
countries  on  the  subject  of  the  nationality  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Tyrol.  Because,  in  contrast  to  the 
Romance  type  with  which  he  has  so  little  in  com- 
mon, the  Tyrolese  is  not  defending  himself  by 
spreading  abroad  complaints  and  burning  protests 
against  the  violence  done  him,  because,  being  of  a 
less  animated  temperament,  he  perceives  in  all  great 
events  a  fatal  force  to  which  he  submits  in  silence, 
firmly  persuaded  that  fate  is  just,  because  the  spirit 
of  Andreas  Hofer  has  not  yet  descended  from  the 
mountains  and  because  popular  wrath  has  not  yet 
hurled  the  Italians  from  the  country — because  of  all 
these  things  the  Italian  newspapers  have  the  audac- 
ity to  proclaim  that  the  population  of  the  southern 
Tyrol  is  resigned  to  seeing  itself  subject  to  a  foreign 
nation.  It  is  a  grave  error:  a  new  Alsace-Lorraine 
would  be  created  and,  the  conflagration  spreading 
through  all  the  German  world,  the  struggle  would  be 
continued  with  relentless  violence,  increasing  until 
the  Tyrolese  people  had  reconquered  their  inde- 
pendence or  had  been  completely  annihilated. 

«<  Mr.  President,  before  the  fate  with  which  we 
are  threatened,  we  are  receiving  from  the  most  dis- 
tant intellectual  centers  testimonies  of  sympathy 
proving  that  all  those  who  know  southern  Tyrol  per- 
|  ceive  that  the  people  will  be  morally  annihilated  if 
subjected  to  a  foreign  domination;  for  the  new  mas- 
ters of  the  country  would  always  remain  strangers 
to  them.  Never  would  they  succeed  in  Romanizing 
the  German  peasants  and  we  declare  openly  that  we 
would  give  neither  respite  nor  truce  until  German 
Tyrol  had  been  able  to  again  proclaim  itself  Ger- 
I  man.  Every  inch  of  ground  bears  witness  to  the 
!  genius  of  the  race  and  recalls  as  clearly  as  if  one 
were  turning  over  the  leaves  of  an  old  chronicle  our 
German  ancestors,  our  Germanic  origin  and  quality 
of  mind.  The  Germanic  spirit  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ruins  of  the  old  castles  in  our  mountains,  in  the 
paintings  in  our  churches  and  the  monuments  in  our 
cemeteries,  in  the  sculptures  in  wood  and  marble  on 
our  farms,  in  the  rythm  and  melody  of  the  popular 
songs  of  southern  Tyrol. 

«<  The  numerous  marks  of  sympathy  which  we 
are  receiving  show  us  also  that  our  fate,  like  the 
name  of  the  Tyrol  and  our  glories  past,  is  touching 
the  heart  of  those  who,  in  this  age  of  low  material- 
ism, still  believe  in  the  aspirations  of  a  spirit  truly 
free  and  proud. 

« <  Mr.  President,  it  is  towards  you  that  all  those 
aspirations  are  converging,  the  realization  of  which 
can  give  to  the  world  a  new  aspect  worthy  of  the 
moral  and  divine  mission  to  which  we  believe  it  is 
called. 

«<Mr.  President,  our  proud  little  country  in- 
vokes your  justice.   Be  not  deaf  to  its  appeal. 

« ( (Signed)    The  German  Tyrolese.  > » 
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The  Villain  Trial 

After  four  and  a  half  years  of  imprisonment, 
Raoul  Villain  was  recently  tried  for  shooting  M.  Jean 
Jaures  on  July  31,  1914,  and  acquitted.  Owing  to 
the  prominent  position  which  the  victim  occupied 
in  the  Socialist  party,  the  aspect  of  the  trial  was 
almost  as  political  as  legal.  The  acquittal  of  Villain 
stirred  the  Socialists  and  Radicals,  who  wished  the 
memory  of  their  leader  to  be  vindicated  by  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty.  They  are  also  aroused  because  Cot- 
tin,  who  tried  to  kill  M.  Clemenceau,  was  con- 
demned, while  Villain,  who  actually  killed  Jaures, 
was  acquitted— both  crimes  being  clearly  political. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note,  however,  that  Cottm  was 
convicted  by  a  court-martial,  whereas  Villain  was 
acquitted  by  a  civilian  court  which  had  jurisdiction 
at  that  time.  They  are  equally  concerned  because 
both  the  prosecutor  of  Cottin  (Mornet)  and  the  de- 
fender of  Villain  (Zevaes)  are  «renegade»  Socialists. 

According  to  French  procedure  in  criminal 
cases,  there  were  three  parties  in  interest,  the  State, 
the  accused  and  the  representatives  of  the  victim,  or 
upartie  civile. »  The  trial  is  frequently  referred  to 
as  the  Jaures  trial  because  most  of  the  well-known 
witnesses  who  testified  were  summoned  by  the 
upartie  civile,»  the  Jaures  family,  to  vindicate  the 
honor  of  the  victim  and  his  political  principles. 

When  the  court  was  convened,  the  jurors  were 
quickly  selected  by  lot  and  the  act  of  accusation 
read.  *  Villain  was  called  and  examined  by  the  judge 
according  to  the  French  procedure.  He  declared: 
<(I  gave  way  to  a  momentary  irresistible  impulse.  I 
was  thinking  of  France's  danger. »  Evidence  was 
presented  showing  that  Villain's  mother  has  been  in- 
sane for  many  years.  The  medical  experts  agreed 
that  Villain  himself  was  mentally  lacking,  imper- 
fect, and  unstable  («un  etre  inacheve,  incomplet, 
desequilibre»).  He  was  lacking  in  will-power  and 
independence,  the  alienists  said,  but  he  «must  be 
held  liable  for  his  act,  though  his  inheritance  and 
mentality  give  reason  for  making  allowances.))  The 
alienists  were  of  opinion  that  Villain  was  not  insane; 
but  that  his  mentality  should  be  considered  as  an 
.(attenuating  circumstance »  to  mitigate  any  sen- 
tence. The  prosecution  did  not  ask  for  the  death 
penalty,  and  "the  «partie  civile'))  also  did  not  request 
it  because  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  Socialist 
principles. 

The  Jaures  family  called  many  prominent  men 
to  testify  to  the  services  and  intelligence  of  Jaures. 
Several  Francophile  Alsatians  were  called  to  defend 
his  patriotism.  Renaudel,  who  was  with  the  victim 
in  the  cafe  when  he  was  shot,  who  had  collaborated 
with  him  in  editing  Humanite,  gave  interesting  tes- 
timony of  Jaures'  attitude  during  the  last  week  of  his 
life  when  war  was  imminent.  «The  morning  of  the 
day  he  was  assassinated,))  said  Renaudel,  « Jaures 
said  to  us :  t  There  is  now  only  one  man  who  can  pre- 
vent the  scourge;  he  is  Wilson.)  If  he  had  not  been 
killed,  he  would  at  once  have  appealed  to  President 
Wilson  to  intervene.))  Ribot,  Longuet,  Viviam, 
Painleve,  General  Sarrail  and  many  others  took  the 
stand  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  Jaures,  often  to 
endorse  his  military  foresight. 


The  testimony  in  regard  to  the  life  and  motives 
of  Villain  showed  that  he  had  once  intended  to  as- 
sassinate Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  that  he  had  been 
greatly  affected  by  newspaper  articles  and  wall- 
posters  attacking  Jaures.  It  appeared  that  he  never 
read  anything  favorable  to  his  victim.  It  was 
shown  that  for  a  few  days  before  the  deed,  he  fre- 
quented places  where  he  would  find  Jaures,  seeing 
him  for  the  first  time  on  July  30. 

To  offset  the  glorification  of  Jaures  by  the  prose- 
cution, the  defense  presented  the  patriotic  Villain 
family;  called  to  the  stand  Raoul's  brother,  a  mili- 
tary aviator,  and  showed  the  courage  of  the  father, 
an  official  at  Reims.  Then  attacking  Jaures  in- 
directly, the  defense  reviewed  the  attitude  during 
the  war  of  some  of  his  admirers  and  followers,  and 
linked  up  his  name  with  Bolshevism,  Lenin  having 
recently  erected  a  statue  of  him  in  Moscow. 

In  its  argument  the  defense  frankly  put  for- 
ward the  political  issue :  «If  you  condemn  Villain,)) 
said  Maitre  Zevaes,  cat  will  mean  that  you  approve 
Socialism— Socialism  and  the  conduct  of  the  Social- 
ists before  the  war.))  But  he  closed  with  the  words: 
.(No  politics,  but  humanity.*)  Thereupon  the  coun- 
sel for  the  «partie  civile»  retorted  that  he  had  not 
spoken  for  a  party,  but  for  the  mourning  family. 
The  judge  before  dismissing  the  jury  asked  Villain 
if  he  wished  to  make  a  statement.  The  accused 
begged  the  forgiveness  of  the  Jaures  family  and 
mercy  for  the  sake  of  his  own  family.  Two  ques- 
tion to  be  answered  yes  or  no,  were  put  to  the  jury: 
«Did  Villain  kill  voluntarily?.)  and  "Was  his  act 
premeditated?))  After  a  few  minutes  of  delibera- 
tion the  jury  returned  with  a  negative  verdict  (which 
according  to  French  law  need  be  only  by  majority 
vote)  The  judge  pronounced  acquittal,  with  nomi- 
nal damages  of  one  franc  and  costs  in  favor  of  the 
«partie  civile. »    Villain  is  now  a  free  man. 

The  editorial  of  the  sane  and  reliable  Journal 
des  Debats,  March  31,  summarizes  the  case  as  fol- 
lows: «The  verdict  of  the  jury  completely  acquit- 
Hno  the  assassin  of  Jaures  cannot  be  approved.  A 
premeditated  murder,  though  inspired  by  political 
passion,  remains  a  murder.  It  may  be  mitigated  by 
extenuating  circumstances.  It  may  justify  an  ap- 
peal to  mercy— and  the  <  partie  civile  >  made  no  ob- 
jection to  that— but  to  go  further  is  to  enter  upon  a 
path  which  is  not  the  path  of  justice. 

«Does  this  mean  that  the  decision  oi  the  jury 
is  inexplicable  or  that  it  is  explained  only  by  a  preju- 
dice of  class  or  of  politics,  as  the  friends  and  follow- 
ers of  Jaures  declare?  No,  t*e  jury  had  its  reasons 
which  we  may  properly  judge  bad,  but  which  it  is 
not  possible  to  ignore.  First  of  all  the  jury  was 
moved  by  the  length  of  the  imprisonment  before 
trial.  Though  acquitted.  Villain  has  undergone 
nearly  five  years  of  prison.  This  is  a  punishment 
which  the  jurors  probably  thought  enough  without 
reckoning  that  a  finding  of  guilty,  though  it  has 
added  nothing  to  the  substance  of  the  punishment 
would  have  at  least  given  it  the  legal  sanction  that 
it  should  have.  Conviction,  though  it  were  m  sub- 
stance only  a  word,  should  have  been  pronounced 
for  the  sake  of  principle.  But  jurors  hardly  con- 
sider such  shades.  Every  time  that  a  crime  has  an 
element  of  passion,  they  find  it  hard  to  resist  the 
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temptation  of  letting  it  go  unpunished  without  con- 
sidering the  consequences  that  these  ill-considered 
absolutions  do  not  fail  to  produce.  We  have  often 
deplored  this  weakness  of  the  jury  in  cases  of  a 
private  character.  We  deplore  it  no  less  in  an  af- 
fair of  a  political  character. 

« Having  said  this,  we  must  admit  that  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  the  acquittal  of  Villain  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  friends  of  Jaures  undertook  to  de- 
fend his  memory.  The  public  had  the  impression 
that  il  was  the  Jaures  case  rather  than  the  Villain. 

.  .  Many  of  the  witnesses  of  the  prosecution  ap- 
peared less  intent  that  the  court  should  find  Villain 
guilty  than  that  it  should  find  Jaures  and  his  party 
infallible.  We  have  no  desire  to  discuss  the  role  of 
Jaures  before  the  war.  .  .  .  We  are  content  to 
record  that  the  question  put  before  the  jury  was  en- 
jirelv  different,  and  that  if  the  jury  lost  sight  of  it, 
this  is  in  part  due  to  the  fault  of  those  who  complain 
today.  .  .  .  The  case  has  not  stirred  the  public; 
no  more  will  the  verdict.  It  would  be  a  false  inter- 
pretation to  see  in  it  intentions  which  the  jury  cer- 
tainly did  not  have  and  which  no  one  can  profitably 
attribute  to  it.» 

In  contrast  with  this  conservative  criticism  are 
the  utterances  of  Pioch  in  the  Journal  du  Peuple 
(Socialist),  April  1,  under  the  title  «St.  RaoUl  Vil- 
lain." «lt  is  fortunate  that  twelve  Parisian  jurors 
have  been  so  worthy  of  the  class  that  they  represent 
as  to  publish  abroad  that  Jaures  and  Socialism  have 
nothing  in  common  with  that  class.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  time  the  whole  proletariat  will  understand 
their  pronouncement.  Rut  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  this  (good  patriot)?  .  .  .  Only  yesterday  he 
was  for  the  most  aristocratic  of  our  old  ladies  and 
for  their  honored  courtiers,  <  the  martyr.)  Ry  the 
judicial  grace  of  twelve  French  jurors,  they  now 
have  a  saint.    .    .  . 

«Now  what  will  they  make  of  Him?  Chief  edi- 
tor of  tiie  Action  Francaise  without  doubt,  if  any 
logic  governs  the  calling  of  this  Sacred  Apostle, 
Whose  kingdom  is  certainly  of  this  world,  because 
lie  knows  only  how  to  kill. » 

The  press  in  general  docs  not  go  as  far  as  this. 
The  criticism  which  covers  practically  every  phase 
of  the  [rial  except  conduct  of  the  case  by  the  pre- 
siding magistrate  is  for  the  most  part  reasonable. 
The  Lanterne  (Liberal),  March  31.  points  out  as  did 
the  Journal  dcs  Debuts  that  much  of  the  evidence 
was  irrelevant.    ((Villain  is  acquitted:  Villain  did 
not  voluntarily  Kill  Jaures.    We  must  not  be  sur- 
prised al  (his  result.    Not  once  during  the  trial  did 
the  assassin  appear  to  be  the  accused  party.    On  the 
contrary,  il  seemed  as  if  the  <  partie  civile)  had  to 
defend  the  memory  of  Jaures  and  as  if  Villain  were 
his  accuser.    This  was  the  principal  defect.  The 
defense  of  Jaures  should  not  have  been  made  the 
of  the  argument.    The  counsel  wished  to  prove 
thai  Villain  was  mistaken  about  Jaures.  They  failed 
lo  stress  the  tact  of  the  crime  itself,  to  prove  pre- 
meditation, to  insist  that  a  man  who  has  killed  is 
guilty  apart  from  the  person  he  may  have  killed. 
The  conviction  of  Villain  should  not  have  been 
asked  to  justify  Jaures,  but  because  the  death  pen- 
ally is  intended  by  society  rather  to  prevent  new 
crimes  than  to  punish  one*  which  has  been  already 
committed.    Villain  has  been  acquitted.  Yesterday 
w  is  not  a  good  day  for  French  justice.)) 

The  France  Libre,  March  31,  believes  that  the 
prosecution  is  at  fault  in  admitting  a  distinction  be- 
tween Villain  and  Cottin.  "What  shall  we  say  of 
the  phrase  of  ihe  advocate-general  where  he  "dis- 


tinguishes between  Villain  and  Cottin?  The  assas- 
sin of  Jaures  was  sacrificing!  The  assassin  of  Cle- 
menceau  is  a  <  sinister  anarchist.)  According  to  this 
!  peculiar  public  official  the  assassination  of  Jaures 
j  was  only  bloody  and  cruel,  the  (  terrible  conse- 
quence of  noble  sentiment,)  but  the  assassin  of  Cle- 
menceau  is  an  anarchist,  a  sinister  anarchist.  Well, 
for  our  part,  we  believe  that  every  murder  is  an  act 
I  of  sinister  anarchy.  Villain  was  a  sinister  anarch- 
ist. Villain  claimed  that  his  action  was  justified  by 
his  end-  the  saving  of  his  country.  The  advocate- 
general  used  the  euphemism:  <  Villain  made  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  image  of  France.)  We  reply  to  both  of 
them,  first  of  all  that  Jaures,  if  he  had  lived,  would 
have  been  as  much  as  Clemenceau  and  perhaps  in- 
stead of  him  <  the  glorious  statesman  to  whom  at- 
taches the  idea  of  victory.)  And  then  we  add  that 
under  no  circumstances  can  the  murder  of  a  de- 
fenseless man  be  a  means  likely  to  save  a  state  and 
that  no  end  justifies  the  use  of  damnable  means.)) 

The  jurors  themselves  are  held  most  at  fault 
because  they  have  given  a  political  verdict  of  the 
social  class  to  which  they  belong.  Jaures'  own  pa- 
per, the  Humanite,  speaks  for  the  party.  On  March 
30,  Marcel  Cachin  says:  «We  shall  not  stop  here  to 
qualify  the  arguments  of  the  lawyer  for  the  defense 
whose  honor  has  long  since  been  judged  by  our 
party  and  by  all  honorable  people.  Rut  the  jury! 
The  jury  of  the  Paris  middle  class  which  found  the 
murderer  not  guilty!  What  is  the  real  meaning  of 
its  deplorable  act?  Either  the  jurors  wish  to  de- 
clare that  the  real  assassin  of  Jaures  was  not  before 
them,  that  the  responsible  parties  of  whom  he  was 
the  instrument  were  absent,  or  else  this  class  jury 
approved  secretly  the  abominable  act  of  the  mur- 
derer. Their  decision  was  quick.  Then  it  is  a 
defiance  thrown  by  these  few  blind  bourgeois  to  all 
workingmen.  Their  shoulders  carry  a  frightful  re- 
sponsibility whose  weight  they  have  not  perhaps 
measured.))  Again  on  April  3,  in  answer  to  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Liberte,  the  following  appears:  «<This 
jury  is  not  a  class  jury,)  said  the  Liberte.  Comment- 
ing" on  the  resolution  of  protest  of  the  Federation 
of  the  Seine  it  published  this:  <  Class  verdict?  Then 
the  jurors  are  recruited  from  a  single  class  of  so- 
ciety. The  Federation  surely  has  not  forgotten  that 
juries  are  open  to  workingmen,  not  voluntarily  but 
obligatorily,  since  the  Rriand  reform  approved  by 
the  Chamber  on  July  17,  1908.  For  more  than  ten 
years  now,  juries  have  not  been  class  tribunals,  if 
they  ever  were,  and  any  manifestation  against  them 
would  be  an  attack  on  the  most  democratic  institu- 
tion possible.)  To  answer  such  rubbish,  it  suffices 
merely  to  publish  the  list  of  jurors  who  dared  de- 
clare Villain  not  guilty.  Among  the  members  of 
the  jury  who  gave  this  unpardonable  verdict,  there 
is  not  a  single  laborer.  There  were  two  men  living 
on  their  investments,  one  land  owner,  one  veteri- 
nary, one  tradesman,  two  manufacturers,  two  gen- 
eral managers,  two  commercial  agents  and  one 
clerk.  We  hasten  to  add  that  the  last  was  sixty-eight 
years  old,  that  the  youngest  of  the  jurors  was  fifty- 
three,  and  that  not  one  of  those  who  acquitted  Vil- 
lain has  served  in  the  war.» 

Gustave  Herve  condones  the  verdict  in  the  Vic- 
toire,  March  30:  « Certainly  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  jury,  the  case  of  Villain  differed  profoundly 
from  that  of  Cottin.  Cottin  tried  to  kill  the  man 
who  incarnates  in  the  highest  degree  for  all  patriots 
at  Ibis  moment  the  victorious  efforts  of  the  invaded 
country,  whereas  Villain  truly  believed  that  he  was 
doing  a  patriotic  duty  in  assassinating  the  man 
whom  a  murderous  press  had  represented  as  a  na- 
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tional  menace.  This  Paris  jury  is  really  not  far 
from  having  the  same  opinion  as  Villain  about 
Jaures.  It  is  not  certain  that  it  felt  all  the  generos- 
ity idealism,  and  ardent  patriotism  of  Jaures  in  his 
efforts  to  prevent  the  war  which  he  foresaw.  It 
would  have  felt  this  if  it  had  been  less  blinded  by 
its  political  passions,  by  its  hatred  and  fear  of  Bol- 
shevism And  it  must  be  added,  as  an  extenuating 
circumstance  for  the  jury,  that  Jaures'  whole  party 
worked  hard  for  the  acquittal  of  his  assassin  by  its 
attitude  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  war.  .  .  .» 

In  condemning  the  finding  of  the  jury,  many  of 
the  Socialist  papers  foresee  dangerous  reactions. 
«The  jury  of  the  Seine  yesterday  gave  a  crazy  ver- 
dict,)* says  the  France  Libre,  March  30.  «Did  it 
wish  men  to  say  <  the  assassination  of  a  Socialist  is 
not  a  crime?)  Is  it  good,  is  it  reasonable,  that  poli- 
tical murder  should  be  absolved  when  the  victim 
belongs  to  the  opposition  and  pitilessly  punished 
when  it  makes  a  target  of  a  representative  of  social 
conservatism  or  of  one  in  power?  .  .  The 
jurors  of  the  Seine  have  not  understood  the  duty 
which  lay  upon  them.  They  not  only  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  influenced  by  the  tricks  of  argument 
against  which  the  majesty  of  the  law  should  be 
proof,  but  also  they  evidently  gave  ear  to  their 
ancient  prejudices  against  the  man  who  personified 
the  tumultuous  and  impatient  hope  of  the  suffering 
masses.  This  verdict  is  an  example  of  lunacy, 
shame  and  political  error,  and  its  consequences  will 
be  lasting  and  important.  There  are  outrages  to  our 
sense  of  justice  which  are  hard  to  forget.  How  can 
the  party  be  asked  to  show  a  calmness  which  has 
been  driven  from  the  halls  of  law?» 

The  Action  Francaise,  so  often  referred  to  in 
Socialist  editorials,  Royalist  and  reactionary,  up- 
holds the  verdict.    «The  proceedings  of  the  last  day 
knit  together  again  the  several  trials  into  which  the 
Villain"  affair  divided  itself.    To  this  synthesis  it 
gave  a  solution,  so  natural  a  solution  that  everyone 
was  expecting  the  acquittal  of  the  accused.  . 
Verdict  of  pity,  of  wisdom,  of  good  sense.    As  for 
us,  we  will  not  say  that  it  implies  the  condemnation 
of  Jaures.    His  memory  has  a  right  to  peace.  But 
this  verdict  refuses  to  absolve  the  errors  and  of- 
fenses for  which  France,  invaded,  ruined,  bleeding, 
has  paid  more  dearly  than  he.    Shortsighted,  his 
pleaders  had  tried  to  have  proclaimed  as  virtues  the 
improvidence,  carelessness,  the  madness  of  a  policy 
which  was  playing  the  game  of  the  enemy  and  would 
have  resulted  in  defeat,  in  the  destruction  of  the 
country.    It  was  to  these  pretentions  that  the  jury, 
representing  France,  suffering  but  victorious,  re- 
plied (No.)     This  decisive  word  of  the  popular 
magistracy  will  strengthen  the  heart  of  our  country, 
which  wills  to  live  and,  echoing  across  the  world, 
will  announce,  even  to  the  Bolshevik  East,  that 
France  is  not  ripe  for  anarchy.))    So  speaks  the  Ac- 
tion Francaise  on  March  30,  to  which  the  Populaire 
of  March  31  makes  answer:    «Truly,  public  opinion 
is  stupefied  by  the  news  of  the  acquittal  of  Villain. 
.    .    .    Our  blind  reactionaries  do  not  understand. 
The  Action  Francaise  dared  to  talk  of  the  <  decisive 
word  of  the   popular  magistracy  >    which    <  will 
strengthen  the  heart  of  the  country.)     These  wit- 
less men  insist  on  discovering  in  it  a  manifestation 
against  Bolshevism.    They  are  to  be  pitied,  for 
they  forget  that  triumphant  injustice  was  always 
and  everywhere  the  greatest  sower  of  revolution.)) 
This  same  paper  on  April  3  attacks  the  jurors 
for  political  bigotry  and  again  condemns  their  non- 
judicial attitude.    ((The  twelve  jurors  did  not  judge 


according  to  their  consciences  as  men,  but  accord- 
ing to  their  consciences  as  bourgeois.  They  have 
whitewashed  by  their  acquittal  the  worst  of  crimes 
and  at  the  same  time  authorized  new  assassins  to 
repeat  the  act  of  Raoul  Villain.  They  acquitted  in 
advance.  .  .  .  The  jurors  avenged  themselves 
because  of  the  fear  with  which  Socialism  has  always 
filled  them,  but  at  the  same  time  they  gave  way  to 
the  fear  caused  by  numerous  threatening  letters  re- 
ceived by  them  during  the  trial.  Threats  of  veng- 
eance, threats  even  of  death,  in  case  Villain  should 
not  be  acquitted,  threats  whose  origin  one  can  guess 
and  with  which  the  friends  of  the  Action  Francaise 
and  Urbain  Gohier  are  familiar.    .    .  .» 

The  Avenir,  March  31,  pardons  the  jury  but  not 
the  press  that  excited  Villain:  «Lost  in  the  maze  of 
discussion  of  the  three-year  service  law,  the  role  of 
fortified  cities  in  national  defense,  the  value  of  re- 
serves, the  poor  jurors  evidently  thought  that  they 
were  made  judges  of  opinions  which  were  contrary 
to  their  own.    They  forgot  the  exact  purpose  of  the 

proceeding  Beware!    To  acquit  Villain  is 

not  merely  to  grant  amnesty  to  a  political  murderer 
who  day  before  yesterday  struck  Jaures,  yesterday 
Clemenceau,  and  to-morrow  someone  else.  It  is  to 
encourage  hateful  polemics,  unworthy  of  the  press, 
which  excite  the  worst  passions  and  heap  fuel  on  the 
fire  of  every  f  anatacism.  Provocation  to  murder  is 
only  talk,  it  is  said.  Yes,  until  it  reaches  the  spirit 
of  some  degenerate  and  makes  of  him  an  assassin. » 

ENEMY  PRESS—GERMAN 

The  Compromise  of  the  Centrum  Party 

On  March  25, 1919,  Minister  President  Hirsch  of 
the  Prussian  Government  made  an  address  in  the 
Prussian  Assembly  regarding  its  program.  In  gen- 
eral the  same  liberal  principles  were  outlined  which 
previously  found  expression  in  the  National  As- 
sembly. The  session  attained  special  significance, 
however,  as  an  episode  in  the  career  of  that  political 
anomaly,  the  Centrum  party. 

Politics  and  religion  have  been  identified  to  an 
unusual  degree  in  Germany.  A  movement  in  1871 
on  the  part  of  the  Prussian  Government,  tradition- 
ally associated  with  Protestantism,  to  bring  Catholic 
institutions  under,  government  control  crystallized 
Catholic  opposition,  the  political  instrument  ot 
which  became  known  as  the  Centrum  party.  This 
tactical  error  precipitated  the  struggle  known  as  the 
Kultnrkampf,  or  conflict  of  civilizations,  a  term 
which  admirably  suggests  the  exaggerated  interest 
that  the  incident  aroused.  Kultur  in  this  sense  is 
religion  attempting  to  be  something  more  than  reli- 
gion—attempting to  be,  in  short,  a  form  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  alarm  felt  by  German  Catholics  on  this 
occasion  has  probably  delayed  the  inevitable  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State  which  Prussia  now  seems 
about  to  consummate. 

Now,  to  judge  from  the  Minister  Presidents 
generalities,  a  wiser  course  will  be  adopted.  It  ap- 
pears that  government  support  will  be  withdrawn 
from  all  institutions  of  religious  education,  but  that 
no  attempt  will  be  made  to  interfere  with  the  Church 
or  with  religous  instruction.  Hitherto  there  have 
been  Catholic,  Evangelical,  Jewish,  and  mixed 
schools  under  a  decentralized  bureaucratic  adminis- 
tration, which  necessitated  an  elaborate  system  of 
inspectors  chosen  from  the  different  sects  and  op- 
erating in  conjunction  with  local  boards.  As  a 
member  of  the  Coalition  Government  the  Centrum 
has  subscribed  to  the  reform.  It  is  taxed  by  the 
Conservatives  with  having  abandoned  its  p  a  torm 
and  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  imagine  what  will  be  its 
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political  raison  d'etre  when  the  reform  is  completed. 
The  Right  is  interested  to  see  a  split  in  the  Coalition. 
The  Left,  on  the  other  hand,  is  necessarily  silent 
since  the  liberality  of  the  Centrist  action  disarms 
radical  criticism.  The  Centrist  leaders  have  risen 
above  their  more  petty  claims  in  the  present  exi- 
gency.  Whether  they  will  ever  find  a  place  to  alight 
again  remains  to  be  seen.  Obviously  the  solidly 
Catholic  districts  will  not  relish  the  withdrawal  of 
pecuniary  aid  from  the  church  schools.  Possibly 
the  Separatist  movement  will  be  strengthened  by  the 
action  of  the  government.  The  Catholic  delegates 
c  laim  that  they  have  stood  their  ground  in  demand- 
ing liberty  for  their  institutions  and  that  their  sacri- 
fices as  a' parly  have  been  made  to  the  higher  ideal 
of  national  solidarity.  However  high  the  ideal,  it 
is  not  a  Centrist  ideal,  and  if  Centrists  continue 
lo  follow  it  their  party  will  in  all  probability  lose 
something  of  its  distinctive  character. 

THE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

The  following  excerpt  from  Minister  Hirsch's 
speech  (Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  March  26, 
1919)  deals  with  the  educational  program: 

<dt  is  our  bounden  duty  to  turn  our  attention  to 
the  rising  generation  in  this  impoverished  state. 
The  war  and  particularly  the  hunger  blockade  have 
brought  severe  hardships  to  the  masses  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  .  .  .  The  organization  of  public 
education  must  be  such  as  to  guarantee  the  right  of 
every  child  to  receive  education  and  training  ac- 
cording to  his  inclinations  and  capacities,  regardless 
of  his  birth,  wealth,  position,  or  religious  faith. 
Advanced  schools  will  be  established  upon  the  same 
fooling  as  the  elementary  schools.  We  must  be- 
gin immediately  with  the  preparatory  schools  if  we 
are  to  establish  a  unified  school  system,  and  this  is 
our  ultimate  goal.  The  primary  steps  have  already 
been  taken  toward  a  readjustment.  But  until  such 
time  as  school  regulations  shall  be  provided  for  the 
ultimate  settlement  of  these  questions,  communities 
will  be  assured  the  unrestricted  right  to  conduct 
mixed  schools  and  optional  confessional  schools. 

«•  •  ■  Gratuitous  education  and  gratuitous 
educational  facilities  are  soon  to  be  instituted  and 
every  possible  means  will  be  furnished  to  those  espe- 
cially talented,  who  desire  to  attend  higher  educa- 
tional institutions.  Public  schools  come  before 
party  politics  and  religious  creeds.  Unqualified 
political  and  religious  tolerance  should  be  guaran- 
teed to  teacher  and  pupil  alike  in  all  schools.  Reli- 
gious education  should  be  optional  for  teacher  and 
scholar  until  the  final  adjustment  between  State 
and  Church  is  made,  and  the  relative  position  of 
School  and  Church  arc  determined.  Parents  shall 
designate  the  religious  instruction  to  be  pursued 
until  pupils  attain  their  religious  majority.  Teach- 
ers and  pupils  shall  not  be  coerced  into  any  form  of 
••eligious  exercise  by  outside,  denominational  forces. 

"The  existent  right  of  the  State  to  exercise  exclu 
sivo  jurisdiction  over  educational  affairs  will  be  up- 
held- .  .  .  School  superintendence  will  be  un- 
dertaken by  professionals.  The  local  school  super- 
vision is  to  be  eliminated  and  a  centralized  system  is 
to  be  developed.  A  reform  in  teachers'  training 
courses  is  to  be  instituted  with  the  object  of  perfect- 
ing secondary  education.  Pending  the  ultimate  ad- 
justment the  universities  will  be  open  to  all  teachers. 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  systematic  development  of 
advanced  education  and'  special  education  along 
economic  lines,  must  go  the  broadening  of  the  spiri- 
tual horizon  and  the  strengthening  of  the  under- 


standing.   Persons   and  tendencies  hitherto  sup- 
pressed shall  now  gain  recognition  in  our  high 
i  schools.    Scientific  qualifications  shall  be  the  decid- 
ing factor  in  the  future. 

«The  constitutional  and  financial  relationship  be- 
tween State  and  Church  will  be  satisfactorily  regu- 
lated and  mutual  independence  attained  in  such  a 
way  as  to  avoid  offending  classes  or  individuals.)) 

CRITICISM  FROM  THE  RIGHT 

The  Taegliehe  Rundschau,  March  26,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Minister  President's  address,  accuses  the 
Centrum  party  of  bad  faith : 

«The  most  interesting  part  of  the  speech  con- 
cerned the  Kultur  question.  We  learned  yesterday 
that  Germania,  the  organ  of  the  Central  party,  said 
in  extenuation  of  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Centrum 
in  the  Prussian  Cabinet  meeting  that  all  Kultur  ques- 
tions should  be  temporarily  laid  aside.  In  view  of 
this  one  must  assume  that  the  Prussian  Government 
is  bent  upon  deciding  only  those  legislative  ques- 
tions which  lie  outside  the  realm  of  Kultur,  until  the 
general  political  situation  has  been  clarified.  Yet 
it  appeared  from  the  Minister  President's  speech  of 
yesterday  that  a  substantial  beginning  had  already 
been  made  along  this  line,  and  even  religious 
coercion  is  discredited.  The  question  of  undenomi- 
national schools  will  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
common  people  and  a  readjustment  of  the  relation 
j  between  Church  and  State,  in  the  sense  of  complete 
!  mutual  independence,  is  contemplated.  Vorwaerts, 
which  yesterday  frowned  upon  the  action  of  the 
Centrum  in  the  Cabinet  session,  to-day  sees  the  sit- 
uation in  a  brighter  light  and  says  that  the  Centrum 
has  to  a  large  degree  considered  the  needs  of  the 
times.  It  labels  that  part  of  the  Government  pro- 
gram which  deals  with  the  Kultur  question  as  <  quite 
endurable,)  and  says,  furthermore,  that  if  the  entire 
party  lends  its  support  to  the  Social  Democratic 
ministry  in  order  that  a  speedy  and  honorable  fulfil- 
ment of  the  program  may  be  realized,  we  can  rea- 
sonably speak  of  <  a  good  beginning.)  We  agree 
fully  with  Vorwaerts  in  this  criticism  and  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Centrum,  in  spite  of  all  idle  protes- 
tations, has  been  disloyal  to  its  own  party  principles 
in  the  Kultur  question.  The  Centrum  constituents 
can  find  little  pleasure  in  these  facts.  .  .  .  The 
Centrum  is  and  always  will  remain  the  Centrum, 
even  though  it  may  adopt  an  altered  program;  that 
spirit  is  still  alive  which  has  always  predominated 
and  more  particularly  since  the  Left  wing  of  the 
Centrum  has  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  united 
party.  If  Germania  intends  to  say  in  the  face 
of  the  program  outlined  by  von  Hirsch  that  the  Cent- 
rum will  still  (  cling  to  its  averred  program,)  then 
all  that  follows  is  but  empty  chatter  because,  as 
Hirsch  has  said,  the  Centrum  abandons  its  princi- 
ples merely  in  order  to  maintain  its  influence  in  the 
government.  After  the  Centrum  has  once  begun  to 
yield  one  can  count  upon  a  further  mutilation  of  its 
program.  The  Koelnische  Zeitung  may  well  declare 
as  it  pathetically  does  in  a  recent  editorial:  <  What- 
ever the  members  of  the  party  have  done  renders 
them  responsible  to  the  entire  country,  to  God  and 
to  their  own  consciences!  >  » 

MOTIVES  OF  THE  CENTRIST  FRACTION 

Germania,  March  27, 1919,  rallies  to  the  defense 
of  the  Centrum  in  an  article  which  casts  much  light 
on  the  motives  of  the  Centrist  leaders: 

«In  the  last  few  days  several  papers,  especially 
reactionary  sheets,  have  attacked  our  fellows  of  the 
party  concerning  the  position  of  the  Centrum  in 
the.  Coalition  Government.    Reference  is  made  to 
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the  portion  of  the  Government  program,  as  an- 
nounced yesterday  by  Herr  Hirsch,  bearing  upon 
public  education.   This  is  contrasted  with  the  Lent-  , 
rum  platform  of  December  30,  1918,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  imply  that  the  Centrum  delegates,  in  joining 
the  Coalition,  abandoned  their  principles.  Or  rather 
we  are  regarded  as  having  adhered  to  our  principles 
only  in  theory,  which  amounts  to  saying  that  we 
have  practically  relinquished  them.    It  is  easy  to 
manufacture  evidence  in  support  of  these  conten- 
tions   The  Centrum,  it  is  said,  will  regard  unfavor- 
ably laws  which  conflict  with  its  Kultur  program, 
but  in  so  doing  it  will  not  obstruct  them.    Care  is 
taken  not  to  mention  the  circumstances  that  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Centrum— if  we  wished  tor 
an  instant  to  consider  that  course— would  surely  be 
even  more  fruitless  than  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment.   We  will  not  for  the  moment  remonstrate 
with  those  who  are  thus  striving  to  sow  distrust  m 
the  ranks  of  the  Centrum  and  ask  them  whether 
the  members  of  their  parties  always  realized  their 
ideals  so  infallibly,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
pected from  their  assumptions  that  the  Centrum 
would  do  We  believe,  however,  we  are  safe  in  saying 
that  no  party  has  ever  equaled  the  Centrum— much 
less  excelled  it— in  representing  its  principles  in  gen- 
eral and  its  ideal  of  civilization  in  particular.  Had 
the  dominant  parties  in  former  Prussian  assemblies 
shown  as  much  decision  in  these  matters  as  the 
Centrum,  the  church  schools  would  happily  have 
long  ago  been  made  secure  and  we  should  not  have 
been  subjected  to  constant  anxiety  about  them.  This 
applies  not  alone  to  the  school  question.  Therefore 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  zealous  and  sell-con- 
stituted guardians  of  the  state  are  inspired,  now  as 
heretofore,  not  so  much  by  the  actual  attitude  of  the 
Centrum  as  by  a  desire  to  mislead  the  adherents  of 
our  party,  that  is,  to  gain  a  partisan  end. 

«However,  the  short,  clear  and  pertinent  speech 
of  the  Centrum  leader,  Dr.  Porsch,  in  the  Assembly 
has  thwarted  this  purpose.  He  announced  that  the 
Centrum's  entrance  into  the  Prussian  Coalition  Gov- 
ernment is  only  consistent  pursuance  of  the  policy 
which  our  political  colleagues  initiated  at  Weimar 
when  they  joined  the  Imperial  Government.  There 
can  no  longer  be  any  doubt,  at  least  among  our  ad- 
herents, that  this  policy  was  unavoidable.  We  do 
not  wash  to  revert  to  the  disinterested  motives  which 
influenced  the  representatives  of  our  party.  We 
admit  without  hesitation  that  different  tactics  would 


have  been  more  advantageous  to  us  from  the  point 
of  view  of  party  politics.  The  Centrum  operates 
both  in  the  Empire  and  in  Prussia  as  a  people's 
party  in  the  best  sense  of  the  words.  It  is  quite  clear 
to  men  of  all  views  that  this  policy  would  be  most 
seriously  jeopardized,  that  the  whole  tendency  to- 
ward national  consolidation,  which  developed  so 
systematically  after  January  19,  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tions, would  be  threatened,  if  parties  in  Prussia 
which  were  banded  together  to  secure  internal  and 
external  peace  and  to  reconstruct  the  government 
and  the  national  economy  should  choose  to  work  at 
cross  purposes. 

«The  only  question  is:  are  we  yielding  some  of 
our  principles  in  following  this  course?  A  negative 
answer  springs  immediately  to  the  lips  of  our  party 
leaders  and  of  the  Centrist  leader  in  the  Prussian 
Assembly.  Exactly  like  the  Social  Democratic  and 
Democratic  members  of  the  Cabinet,  said  Dr. 
Porsch,  the  members  of  the  Centrum  party  are  abid- 
ing now  as  formerly,  by  their  party  program,  feel- 
ing! as  the  others  did,  that  their  duty  is  to  consider 
the  interests  of  all  and  the  consequences  resulting 
from  the  changed  national  situation  and  from  the 
different  character  of  the  new  majority  in  this  As- 
sembly.   .    .  •» 

Dr.  Porsch  is  quoted  as  having  explained  that 
while  the  Social  Democrats  achieve  ((complete  reli- 
gious emancipation,  we  are  ready  to  guarantee  this 
freedom  only  on  condition  that  we  in  turn  shall 
enjoy  equally  extensive  guarantees.  The  freedom 
of  the  millions  of  citizens  who  have  a  conscientious 
desire  to  live  and  die  in  close  communion  with  their 
faith  must  be  in  no  way  impaired.  And  this  atti- 
tude of  the  Centrum  is  not  limited  to  yesterday  and 
to-day.  It  results  from  the  spirit  which  found  ex- 
pression years  ago  in  the  much  discussed  and  un- 
justly criticized  tolerance  bill.  The  co-operation  of 
the  Centrum,  the  Social  Democrats,  and  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  administration  of  Prussian  affairs  de- 
pends on  the  assurance  that  the  other  parties  are 
ready  to  guarantee  us  the  same  complete  liberty 
which  they  demand  for  themselves. 

«That  is  the  essential  program  of  the  Centrum; 
its  realization  seems  by  no  means  irreconcilable 
with  Prussian  policy.  We  are  quite  aware  that 
there  are  many  Centrist  adherents  who  are  more 
pessimistic  in  that  respect;  yet  we  cannot  but  teel 
that  our  hope  is  justified.  .  .  .  There  seems  to 
be  but  one  course,  to  endure  the  lesser  evil  now  in 
order  to  forestall  the  greater.)) 
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The  British  Force  at  Archangel 
The  position  of  the  British  forces  at  Archangel 
and  Murmansk  is  comparable  to  that  of  General 
Townshend's  army  in  Kut.  Nothing  can  be  done 
to  relieve,  reinforce,  or  withdraw  them  until  the 
ice  breaks  up  at  the  end  of  May. 

oFor  two  months,.)  writes  the  Daily  Express, 
April  4,  «this  haphazard  contingent  must  hang  on 
for  dear  life  and  for  the  honor  of  the  country. 
Every  effort  that  is  humanly  possible  must  be  made 
to  relieve  them.  No  one  could  consent  to  their 
sacrifice  without  the  most  determined  effort  to  save 
them. 

«But  larger  questions  are  involved.  We  want 
to  know  clearly  and  at  once  who  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  hare-brained  policy  which  has  put  this 
force  in  peril.  Over  and  over  again  the  Daily  Ex- 
press and  others  have  warned  the  Government 
against  the  danger  of  repeating  the  tragic  blunders 
of  Kut  and  Gallipoli  on  the  Arctic  coast.  We  must 
know  who  sent  these  crocks  in  uniform— gallant 
crocks  who  will  do  their  duty  faithfully— to  death 
or  destruction.  We  must  also  know  exactly  what 
the  new  policy  is  to  be. 

ulf  that  policy  is  strictly  confined  to  bringing  ! 
our  force  away  in  safety,  by  the  aid  of  naval  and 
military  power,  that  is 'the  least  we  now  have  to 
face.  It  is  also  the  utmost  that  we  are  prepared  to 
face.  Against  any  idea  of  a  large  punitive  expedi- 
tion the  whole  country  sets  its  face  like  a  flint.  We 
will  not  consent  to  the  loss  of  one  British  soldier  in 
megalomaniac  schemes  of  conquest  in  Russia.  Rus- 
sia must  be  left  to  stew  in  the  juice  of  Bolshevism, 
whatever  the  immediate  cost  may  be.  To  hold  the 
essential  frontiers  against  any  tide  of  invasion  and 
to  get  our  men  out — that  must  be  the  limit  of  mili- 
tary enterprise  for  any  of  the  Allies.    .    .  .» 

~  The  Daily  Chronicle,  reputed  to  be  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  organ,  exposes  clearly,  in  its  editorial  of 
April  4,  the  Northern  Russia  situation:  «.  .  .  Brit- 
ish forces  at  Archangel  and  Murmansk  are  being 
seriously  threatened.  This  question  should  not  for 
a  moment  be  confused  with  the  more  general  ques- 
tion of  Entente  policy  towards  Russia  and  the  Bol- 
shevists. The  fact  that  we  have  to  face  is  this— 
there  is  at  this  moment  a  British  force  at  Archangel; 
it  consists  of  tired  men  who  have  had  to  endure 
privations  throughout  a  sub-Arctic  winter;  it  is  con- 
fronted by  a  greatly  superior  force  of  Bolshevists 
who  hope  to  drive  our  men  into  the  sea. 

«The  question  before  us  is  not  whether  these 
troops  should  or  should  not  ever  have  been  sent; 
or  whether  we  ought  or  ought  not  to  continue  to 
support  our  friends  there;  but — what  is  being  done 
to  safeguard  the  men  now?  At  this  juncture,  in 
this  connection,  we  can  only  attribute  to  ignorance 
or  unscrupulousness  any  attempt  to  handicap  the 
Government  by  crying  out  against  the  (  adventure  > 
of  interference  in  Northern  Russia.  There  are  only 
two  alternatives.  Either  the  force,  about  a  division 
strong,  must  be  withdrawn;  or,  it  must  be  reinforced. 
We  are  told  that  at  this  moment,  owing  to  ice- 
bound waterways,  it  is  impossible  to  withdraw  it. 
In  that  case  it  must  be  reinforced.    The  country 


would  not  readily  forgive  any  half-measures  which 
allowed  our  troops  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Bol- 
shevists, or  to  suffer  a  disaster  more  damaging  to 
our  prestige  than  the  loss  of  Kut.  If  this  should 
happen  our  position  at  the  Peace  Conference  would 
be  damaged,  our  policy  towards  Russia  would  be 
prejudiced,  and  the  hopes  of  a  peaceful  solution  in 
the  East  would  become  more  remote  than  ever.» 

Under  the  heading  « Serious  Position  of  Forces 
at  Archangel,»  the  Daily  Telegraph,  April  4,  says: 
(dn  military  circles  the  situation  of  the  Allied  troops 
on  the  northern  front  of  Russia  is  viewed  with  con- 
siderable anxiety,  and  the  necessity  for  despatching 
a  relief  force  is  regarded  as  urgent.  A  representa- 
tive of  the  Daily  Telegraph  learnt  yesterday  that  an 
American  force  is  on  its  way  to  Murmansk,  where 
General  Maynard  is  the  British  officer  in  command, 
and  that  British  troops  are  being  prepared  to  fol- 
low. But  it  was  pointed  out  that  Archangel  is  the 
dominating  factor  in  the  situation. 

«<  The  necessity  of  getting  troops  there  is  as  im- 
portant as  ever  it  was  at  Kut,)  it  was  remarked, 
i  Indeed  the  effect  of  a  reverse  there  would,  at  the 
present  time,  be  more  serious  than  Kut  was.  Much 
depends  on  the  developments  of  a  few  weeks.  We 
must  expect,  during  the  next  two  months,  whilst  our 
troops  are  isolated  by  the  ice,  that  the  Bolshevists 
will  make  a  determined  effort  to  push  them  into  the 
sea  before  the  port  of  Archangel  is  open.  They 
have  superior  forces,  and  the  fact  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  Dvina  thaws  before  the  lower  portion 
gives  them  an  advantage. 

«(Our  troops,  therefore,  are  likely  to  have  a 
very  hard  time,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
they  should  be  reinforced  or  relieved  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  A  force  is  now  being  prepared 
for  that  purpose;  but  it  cannot  reach  Archangel  un- 
til towards  the  end  of  May,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
Bolshevists  will  attack  within  a  few  weeks.) 

«The  splendid  part  played  by  our  troops  there 
in  keeping  Germans  from  the  Western  front  is  well 
known,  and  it  is  recognized  in  military  circles  that 
the  inspiring  personality  of  General  Ironside,  the 
British  commanding  officer,  counts  for  much  in  the 
present  situation.    .    .  . 

«It  should  be  remembered  in  an  estimation  of 
the  Allied  military  policy  in  North  Russia  that  with 
the  spring  and  the  thaw,  the  facilities  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Bolshevists — who  have  available  for 
operations  in  North  Russian  waters  over  seventy 
river  craft  of  various  kinds,  most  of  which  are,  or 
can  be,  armed — will  enable  them  to  carry  out  a 
serious  attack  against  the  Allied  lines  both  at  Mur- 
mansk and  Archangel.  During  the  thaw  period  the 
roads,  and  even  railroads,  on  which  the  Allies  rely 
largely  for  purposes  of  communication  will  be  to  a 
large  extent  useless.  A  Bolshevist  attack  on  a  large 
scale,  to  take  place  very  shortly,  has  been  antic- 
ipated, and  as  far  as  possible  prepared  for  by  the 
Allied  Command  for  a  long  time  past,  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  sending  reinforcements  has  much  handi- 
capped us.» 

In  regard  to  the  Bolshevist  peril  in  Northern 
Russia,  Major  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  (Director  of 
Equipment  and  Transport,  to  the  Northern  Russia 
E.  F.),  in  an  interview  with  a  representative  oi 
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Reuter's  Agency,  is  quoted  in  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
April  14,  as  saying:  «The  position  of  the  North- 
ern Allied  Forces  is  undoubtedly  an  anxious  one, 
for  the  Bolshevists  largely  outnumber  the  Allies, 
and  arc  well  equipped  in  every  way,  except  per- 
haps in  food.  They  arc  well  organized,  well  led, 
and  any  statement  that  no  more  Allied  troops  will 
be  sent  to  Northern  Russia  is  simply  manna  for 
their  propaganda.  They  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
possibility  of  unlimited  rapine  and  loot  if  Arch- 
angel falls.    .    .  . 

"The  Bolshevist  peril  in  Northern  Russia  is  a 
very  real  one.  for  here  we  are  outnumbered  by  a 
disciplined,  well-armed  and  well-equipped  force, 
which  is  in  close  touch  with  our  extended  and  by 
no  means  strong  front.  No  domestic  or  political 
consideration  must  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
steps  being  taken  immediately  to  prevent  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  reverse  to  our  arms  in  these 
regions.  I  am  certain  that  if  volunteers  were  called 
lor,  sufficient  tit  men  would  respond,  and  that  with- 
in three  months  the  Bolshevist  power  would  be 
broken.  In  Murmansk,  as  elsewhere,  the  peasant 
is  not  Bolshevist.  He  wants  peace,  but  without 
armed  support  he  is  helpless.  The  situation  can 
he  handled,  but  do  not  let  us  be  too  late,  for  the 
fact  is  that  the  British  people  do  not  yet  realize 
what  Bolshevism  means,  and  what  is  at  stake  if  it 
is  not  instantly  grappled  with.  A  three  months' 
campaign  by  a  volunteer  army  would  break  the  Bol- 
shevist monster,  which  is  becoming  far  worse  than 
German  militarism.  If  Northern  Russia  felt  that 
real  support  and  a  definite  policy  for  crushing  Bol- 
shevism are  decided  upon,  sane  Russians  there 
would  mobilize,  whereas  in  the  present  uncertainty 
they  now  hold  back.  The  Bolshevists  are  always 
beaten  by  an  organized  attack  by  the  Allies,  but  at 
present  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  put  forward  the 
required  strength.)) 

The  Daily  Mail,  April  4,  writes:  «The  official 
communication  made  yesterday  to  the  British  press, 
stating  that  the  small  British  force  in  the  north  of 
Russia  is  in  deadly  peril,  will  be  read  with  deep 
indignation  and.  anxiety  by  the  British  people. 

«The  responsibility  for  this  danger  which 
threatens  some  12,000  of  our  countrymen  rests  upon 
the  Ani/.  s.  They  sent  the  Allied 'army  there,  of 
which  this  force  forms  a  part.  Having  sent  it  they 
refused  |<,  lake  it  away.  Not  only  this;  they  for- 
got it  and  entirely  neglected  its  safety  in  the  face 
of  warnings  from  the  soldiers  and  seamen.  They 
did  not  act.  They  left  action  to  Lenin  and  Trotsky, 
while  they  gave  a  pitiful  exhibition  of  indecision  and 
inaptitude. 

"We  may  trust  these  men,  as  true  British  sol- 
diers.!,, do  their  duty,  and  something  more  than 
'heir  duty,  to  the  last.  The  eves  of  the  world  are 
upon  them  in  [heir  grim,  icebound  prison,  as  they 
were  upon  Gordon  in  the  hours  of  his  trial  at  Khar- 
'  hey  are  face  to  face  with  the  most  brutal 
-Mid  barbarous  enemy  -how  brutal  and  barbarous 
Ihc  British  Government's  official  report  from  eye- 
witnesses i.s  to  the  pre  sent  condition  of  Russia  and 
1  "■  methods  ol  the  Bolshevists  shows  to-dav  If 
ihev  should  tall  into  the  hands  of  that  enemy  their 
lute  baffles  description.  The  Allies  must  now  act 
as  a  whole  w,th  the  extremes!  energy.  The  news 
hat  a  British  force  and  Allied  forces  with  it  are 
hard  pressed  should  be  enough  to  rouse  the  states- 
men o|  Paris.    .    .  .» 

The  Morning  Post  of  the  same  date,  criticises 
severely  the  Allied  policy  towards  Russia.  «Manv 


weeks  ago,»  it  writes,  «the  Government  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  precarious  position  of  the  Allied 
forces  in  Northern  Russia,  which  have  long  been 
hard  pressed  by  the  Bolshevist  armies.  The  infor- 
mation we  publish  this  morning  shows  that  the  posi- 
tion has  now  become  nearly  desperate,  both  on  the 
Murmansk  and  Archangel  fronts.  Both  British  and 
American  reinforcements  have  already  started  for 
the  Murmansk  coast,  but  owing  to  the  ice  it  is  im- 
possible to  land  troops  at  Archangel  until  May.  Be- 
tween then  and  now  anything  may  happen.  Such 
is  the  situation  directly  resulting  from  the  vacilla- 
tion and  cowardice  of  the  Allied  policy  towards 
Russia — a  policy  whose  futility  and  danger  was  in- 
sisted on  by  our  Military  Correspondent  last  autumn. 
The  answer  to  the  craven  attempt  at  compromise 
with  the  Bolshevist  tyranny,  when  loyal  Russians 
were  asked  to  confer  with  these  ruffians  at  Prinkipo, 
was  a  Bolshevist  attack  in  Northern  Russia,  inflict- 
ing a  reverse  on  the  Allied  forces.  The  British  Gov- 
ment  shortly  afterwards  announced  that  no  rein- 
forcements would  be  sent  to  Murmansk  or  to  Arch- 
angel, other  than  technical  sections  and  enough  men 
to  replace  casualties.  At  the  same  time  the  army 
was  being  rapidly  demobilized,  and  the  British  pub- 
lic were  given  to  understand  that  it  was  impossible 
to  send  an  expedition  of  adequate  strength  into  Rus- 
sia, and  that  the  Allies  were  not  at  war  with  the  Bol- 
shevists, nor  could  they  interfere  with  the  domestic 
concerns  of  Russia.  We  felt  obliged  to  observe  at 
that  time  that  a  course  of  action  which  was  so  in- 
consistent with  the  facts  of  the  situation  must  in- 
volve serious  risk  of  disaster  to  the  small  and  iso- 
lated British  and  Allied  forces  in  Russia.  Now  the 
facts,  as  usual,  have  confounded  the  politicians  and 
convicted  the  Conference  of  Paris  of  futility.  It  has 
now  become  instantly  necessary  to  despatch  an  ex- 
pedition to  Northern  Russia  in  the  hope  of  saving 
our  troops.  After  the  deadly  experience  of  the  war, 
our  statesmen  deliberately  hazarded  the  lives  of 
these  men  and  risked  the  serious  injury  to  the  pres- 
tige of  the  Allies  which  must  follow  a  defeat.  We 
can  only  hope  it  may  yet  be  averted.    .    .  .» 

The  Times,  in  its  editorial  of  April  4,  speaks  of 
the  Archangel  danger  as  follows:  «The  cold  facts 
about  our  military  position  in  Northern  Russia  .  .  . 
will,  we  hope,  put  an  end  to  this  cry  about  with- 
drawing from  Russia.  We  could  not  withdraw  if 
we  would,  for  our  army  at  Archangel  is  frozen  in, 
and  has  been  since  the  beginning  of  last  winter. 
Whether  we  would  not  withdraw  if  we  could  is  less 
certain;  but  at  any  rate,  if  we  meant  to  withdraw, 
the  last  thing  we  should  think  of  doing  is  to  announce 
our  intention  beforehand.  What  is  more,  whether 
we  had  made  up  our  minds  to  go  or  to  stay,  we 
should  have  to  begin  by  sending  more  troops.  A 
disembarkation  in  face  of  the  enemy  is  the  most 
perilous  operation  in  war,  and  to  carry  it  out  suc- 
cessfully it  is  usually  necessary  to  begin  some  sort 
of  offensive  movement,  even  if  it  is  only  a  feint. 
We  shall,  therefore,  want  more  men  for  Northern 
Bussia,  and,  regrettable  though  this  need  of  rein- 
forcement is,  we  hope  that  it  will  be  accepted  with- 
out opposition.  There  were  many  who  did  not  ap- 
prove of  our  advance  to  Bagdad,  but  no  one,  so  far 
as  we  know,  ever  suggested  that  General  Town- 
shend  should  be  abandoned  to  his  fate  on  that  ac- 
count. The  situation  is  precisely  analogous  in 
Northern  Bussia.  Our  army,  most  of  it,  went  there 
during  the  crisis  on  the  Western  front  to  prevent 
Northern  Russian  ports  from  being  used  as  a  base 
for  German  submarines,  and  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  enlisting  on  his  side  the  potential  strength  of 
Russia,  as  he  would  have  done  had  the  war  been 
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prolonged.  By  the  time  the  armistice  was  con- 
cluded they  were  frozen  in.  Now  they  are  in  dan- 
ger and  in  need  of  help,  and  the  alternatives  are 
leaving  them  without  reinforcements,  and  consoling 
ourselves  for  a  military  disaster  by  some  resound- 
ing generality,  or  assisting  the  men  first  and  talk- 
ing about  our  principles  afterwards.  Between  such 
alternatives  there  can  only  be  one  choice,  whatever 
our  political  views  may  be.    .    .  . 

«If  the  Bolshevist  forces  attack  our  Archangel 
army  in  strength,  it  will  not  be  because  they  regard 
it  as  in  any  sense  a  menace  to  the  integrity  of  Russia, 
but  because  they  think  that  its  isolation  gives  them 
the  best  chance  of  victory,  and  they  want  a  victory 
to  stir  up  the  pride  of  the  Russians  which  they  them- 
selves have  done  so  much  to  depress.  Conversely, 
apart  from  our  own  humane  motives  for  wishing  to 
succour  men  of  our  army  who  have  lived  through 
the  wretchedness  of  a  winter  in  the  Arctic  Circle, 
we  dare  not  afford  to  take  the  risk  of  a  bad  military 
defeat.  It  is  not  we  who  have  forced  this  issue;  it 
is  they  who  have  deliberately  forced  it  upon  us-  If 
they  won  a  victory,  it  would  gravely  compromise 
our  military  prestige  in  all  the  districts  of  Asia, 
where  England  and  Russia  are  near  neighbors.  It 
would  be  represented  as  a  victory  of  Russia  over 
England,  of  the  rising  sun  of  Bolshevism,  as  a  vic- 
tory for  the  Red  League  over  the  League  of  Nations. 
That  is  a  peril  to  which  we  and  our  Allies  cannot 
resign  ourselves,  and  the  problem  of  how  to  avoid 
it  is  in  the  main  military  rather  than  political.  With 
the  Bolshevists  in  their  present  mood  there  is  no 
help  for  it  but  to  take  up  the  challenge  that 
they  have  thrown  down.  The  Archangel  army  will 
give  a  good  account  of  itself,  but  it  must  also  be 
helped  by  the  best  means  in  our  power. » 

enemy  press — german 

The  Government  and  General  von  Ludendorff 

On  Sunday,  March  23,  three  mass  demonstra- 
tions took  place  in  Berlin  to  protest  against  the  an- 
nexationist plans  of  the  Entente.  One  met  in  the 
Circus  Busch  and  was  addressed  by  men  of  such 
widely  different  views  as  the  Freiherr  von  Rich- 
thofen,  a  leading  Liberal  during  the  war,  Eduard 
Bernstein,  a  Social-Democrat,  and  Dr.  Ludo  Hart- 
maim,  the  Austrian  envoy;  another  convened  in  the 
Sportspalast,  was  harangued  by  Erzberger,  Prof. 
Roe  the,  the  Pan-German,  and  Otto  Hoetzsch;  and 
the  third,  held  in  the  Bluethnersalle,  was  under  the 
patronage  of  the  National  League  of  German  Offi- 
cers. Participants  in  the  last-named  meeting  pa- 
raded through  the  Wilhelmstrasse  waving  black, 
white  and  red  flags  and  led  by  a  full  military  band. 
Suddenly  they  met  General  Ludendorff.  A  tremen- 
dous ovation  greeted  the  former  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Finally,  in  honor  of  William  II,  the  old  Na- 
tional Anthem,  «Heil  dir  im  Siegerkranz,»  was 
sung. 

The  event  was  apparently  of  little  importance 
and  probably  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  would 
have  passed  unnoticed.  In  fact  it  is  reported  that 
General  Ludendorff  stated  to  a  representative  of 
the  Berliner  Zeitung  am  Mittag  that  he  had  met  the 
demonstrators  quite  by  accident  as  he  came  out  of 
the  Hotel  Fuerstenhoff.  But  the  Government  per- 
sisted in  making  an  affair  of  importance  of  it.  On 
March  26  Scheidemann  denounced  the  ((counter- 
revolutionaries)) in  scathing  terms  to  the  National 
Assembly,  paying  particular  attention  to  Luden- 
dorff. He  declared  that  the  latter  would  certainly 
have  the  chance  that  he  desired  to  air  his  case  before 
a  High  Court  of  Justice  (Coblenzer  Volkszeihmg, 


March  29).  He  declared  that  the  demonstrators  had 
committed  a  crime  against  the  unity  of  the  German 
State,  which  might  be  interpreted  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible manner  abroad.  In  short  he  threw  the  As- 
sembly into  a  furor  of  party  passion. 

The  next  day  every  newspaper  in  Germany 
commented  upon  the  speech.  With  the  exception  of 
Vorwaerts  and  other  Social-Democratic  organs,  all 
condemned  Scheidemann.  They  emphasized  the 
fact  that  he  was  trying  to  make  a  mountain  out  of  a 
molehill.  It  was  the  Minister-President,  they  said, 
and  not  the  demonstrators  who  had  sinned  against 
the  unity  of  Germany.  A  worse  moment  could  not 
have  been  found  for  the  unloosing  of  party  passions. 

scheidemann's  speech 

Scheidemann's  speech  is  in  part  as  follows 
(Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  March  27):  «Spa  is 
worse  than  Brest,  because  Spa  shows  that  nothing 
was  learned  at  Brest.  (Lively  assent  from  the  Ma- 
jority Socialists).  But  it  is  not  only  the  extreme  Left 
which  is  weakening  our  position  to  the  bitter  end. 
Last  Sunday  several  mass  meetings  were  held  in 
Berlin  as  a  result  of  the  news  that  West  Prussia, 
Danzig  and  the  Valley  of  the  Saar  were  in  danger 
of  being  lost  to  the  Empire.  (Calls  from  the  Right: 
(Posen!  >)  The  Imperial  Minister  of  Defense  even 
raised  the  martial  law  now  prevalent  in  Berlin,  to 
give  the  freedom  of  the  streets  to  demonstrations  so 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  Germans.  But  what  was  the 
result  ?  Part  of  the  crowd  interrupted  Imperial  Min- 
ister Erzberger  and  my  party  friend  Bernstein  by 
noisy  threats  and  demonstrations  simply  because 
both  speakers  had  placed  themselves  in  favor  of 
Wilson's  program.   (Hear!  Hear!) 

((The  forces  which  impelled  this  political  sabo- 
tage originated  from  the  so-called  National  League 
of  German  Officers,  a  small  group  of  gentlemen  with 
no  political  judgment  whatever.    (Great  unrest  on 
the  Right.  Cries  of  <  No !  No !  »   Uproar  on  the  Left.) 
The    former    Pan-German    advocate,  Bredereck, 
played  a  leading  role  in  their  ranks.   (Stormy  cries 
of  (  Hear!  Hear! »  from  the  Left.    Other  cries  of  <  A 
traitor!)     Hubbub  and  excitement  on  the  Right.) 
These  gentlemen  started  to  sing  <  Heil  dir  im  Sieger- 
kranz,  >  and  by  hurrahs  for  the  Kaiser  sought  to  mis- 
use a  common  heritage  of  the  German  people  for  the 
benefit  of  a  miserable  little  clique.    The  National 
League  of  German  Officers  is  only  a  small  branch  of 
the  German  Officers'  Alliance,  which  counts  53,000 
members  and  which  wishes  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  such  disreputable  politicians  as  these.  (Hear! 
Hear!  )    Ovations  were  given  in  honor  of  General 
Ludendorff,  who  quite  naturally  happened  to  be  in 
the  Wilhelmstrasse  at  the  critical  moment.   (<  Hear! 
Hear!)  from  the  Majority  Socialists).    What  hap- 
pened in  Berlin  on  Sunday  perhaps  was  not  pre- 
meditated, but  nevertheless  in  its  essence  it  was  high 
treason.   (Lively  assent  from  the  Majority  benches. 
Great  excitement  on  the  Right).    They  have  given 
our  enemies  another  opportunity  to  say  that  noth- 
ing has  changed  in  Germany.    (<  And  that  is  true  > 
from  the  Independent  Socialists.    Laughter  from 
the  Social  Democrats). 

«We  protest  with  great  determination  against 
these  events.  We  protest  against  the  attempts  to 
misuse  the  freedom  of  the  Revolution  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  people.  (Lively  applause.)  I  do  not 
know  what  is  the  best  way  to  denounce  these  intri- 
gues. (Excitemeiit  on  the  Right).  Our  suffering 
people,  weakened  by  every  form  of  military  oppres- 
sion, and  abandoned  to  destruction  by  its  former 
leaders — (stormy  interruptions  from  the  Right. 
Cries  of:  (That  is  the  fault  of  the  Revolution.  . 
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Hubbub  on  tbe  Left.  Cries  of:  <  Ludendorff  is  the 
guilty  party.)  Commotion  all  over  the  House.)  We 
will  not  endure  the  creation  of  new  political  dan- 
gers by  a  handful  of  reactionaries.  Silence  here 
would  mean  complicity,  negligence,  a  crime  against 
the  people!  (Continuing  in  a  louder  voice.)  We 
know  how  to  treat  these  gentlemen  who  wish  to 
c  any  over  the  errors  of  the  past  to  the  present  and 
the  future.   (>  Hear!  Hear!  >) 

(.  The  presence  of  General  Ludendorff  will  not 
be  judged  superficially.  His  guilt  or  innocence  will 
be  established  from  his  conduct  during  the  war, — 
by  a  High  Court  of  Justice  such  as  he  demanded  on 
his  return  from  Sweden.  He  will  have  his  Court. 
(Stormy  applause  from  the  Majority  Socialists. 
Calls  from  the  Right:  (But  an  unprejudiced 
Court !  >)  We  will  take  care  that  the  composition  of 
the  body  be  non-partisan. 

«In  the  name  of  the  Government  I  have  to  de- 
clare  that  we  will  introduce  as  speedily  as  possible 
a  bill  for  the  erection  of  a  National  Tribunal  which 
will  prove  our  accusations  by  documentary  evi-  j 
dence.  .  .  .  Sometime  ago,  indeed,  we  propos-  | 
ed  to  our  former  enemies  an  International  Tribunal 
to  probe  the  question  of  guilt,  but  England  refused. 
.  .  .  Now  the  new  Germany  knows  only  one 
principle,  for  herself  and  for  all  others,  for  internal 
and  external  politics,  the  principle  of  justice.  .  .  . 
(Lively  applause  from  the  Majority  Socialists. 
Hisses  from  the  Right.) » 

CONSERVATIVE  COMMENT 

TaeglicKe  Rundschau,  March  27.  «The  present 
Government  is  standing  in  water  up  to  its  neck. 
The  dam  of  lies  started  by  the  first  terrible  false- 
hood of  November  9  that  the  Kaiser  had  abdicated, 
has  been  swept  away  by  truth.  A  successful  swind- 
ler is  ;il  the  head  of  affairs,  yet  he  cannot  prevent  j 
our  Red  Government  from  staggering  from  one 
failure  to  another.  Finally,  in  desperation,  it  hits 
upon  a  Czaristic-Napoleonic  expedient.  Luden- 
dorff is  to  be  tried. 

«No  Napoleon  ever  carried  on  a  more  personal 
policy  than  this  Scheidemann.  Already,  in  a  spite- 
ful manner,  lie  has  attacked  General  Ludendorff  as 
a  gambler  in  the  National  Assembly.  Yet  in  spite 
of  the  weight  of  his  official  position  he  failed  igno- 
miniously.  Nobody  but  a  man  with  the  hide  of  a 
rhinoceros  could  have  outlived  such  a  defeat.  Since 
then  Schcidemann's  vanity  has  been  brooding  on 
revenge.  The  publications  of  Scheidemann  and 
Hindcnburg,  and  the  letters  of  the  Crown  Prince 
and  others  upon  the  origin  of  the  Revolution  came 
unexpectedly;  they  threatened  the  whole  tissue  of 
lies  built  up  since-  November.  There  was  danger  in 
delay.    Scheidemann  had  to  strike  at  once. 

«We  once  heard  the  senseless  ravings  of  this 
man  in  the  Reichstag.  Today  he  does  not  need  a 
delirium,  he  can  speak  nonchalantly,  yet  his  absurd- 
ity and  undignified  language  still  remain  the  same. 
Hie  Minister-President  calls  up  all  the  power  of  the 
Stale  against  Ludendorff erei.  He  speaks  of  unpre- 
meditated hut  actual  high  treason.  A  special  law  is 
lo  he  passed  to  erect  a  Court  of  Inquiry  against  Lu- 
dendorff.  Yet  in  Scheidemann's  whole  speech  we 
eamiot  find  the  slightest  fact  to  justify  his  accusa- 
tions. General  Ludendorff  did  encounter — quite 
unintentionally  we  hope  -a  group  of  national  dem- 
onstrators returning  from  an  all-party  mass  meeting 
on  the  Eastern  question.  They  surrounded  him  in  a 
shouting  throng.  But  Scheidemann  ought  to  know 
as  well  as  we  that  Ludendorff  quickly  withdrew 


from  the  scene,  after  begging  the  demonstrators  to 
disperse.  That  is  all.  If  Ludendorff  had  not  been  a 
Prussian  officer  and  a  gentleman,  if  he  had  pos- 
sessed Social-Democratic  or  Independent  leanings, 
he  would  have  seen  his  opportunity  here.  But  he 
did  not.  He  delivered  no  speech  to  the  people.  He 
did  not  talk  about  <  that  bloodhound  Scheidemann  > 
as  so  many  thousands  of  unpunished  demagogues 
have  done,  nor  did  he  plot  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government.  No,  people  who  do  that,  people  of 
Scheidemann's  own  stamp,  fall  under  the  blessings 
of  an  amnesty.  Likewise  no  special  tribunal  has 
been  erected  for  the  Spartacists  who  shot  down 
peaceful  citizens  last  January.  They  are  blood- 
brothers  to  the  Socialists.  But  when  Erzberger  is 
hissed  on  the  rostrum  and  <  my  party  friend  Bern- 
stein >  is  interrupted  by  his  audience,  that  is  the  last 
straw.  Freedom  of  opinion  exists  in  Germany  only 
for  partisans  of  the  Government.  All  dissenters  are 
suppressed.  Scheidemann  does  not  need  to  stumble 
over  constitutional  brambles. 

((Ludendorff  himself  declared  sometime  ago 
that  he  was  ready  to  appear  before  a  High  Court  of 
Justice  to  answer  for  everything  he  had  done  in  the 
field.  .  .  .  But  the  honorable,  unbiased  military 
court  that  he  wishes  is  not  the  one  intended  by 
Scheidemann.  When  the  latter  speaks  of  ( un- 
biased >  or  (  non-partisan)  he  means  something  quite 
different.  There  is  no  precedent  for  the  whole  af- 
fair unless  one  goes  back  to  the  times  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

«The  Government  is  hard  pressed.  It  has  been 
assaulted  from  the  rear  by  the  Communists  and  In- 
dependents. It  brings  in  a  completely  communistic 
tax  program  which  reflects  the  words  of  the  old 
Nihilist,  Proudhon:  <  Property  is  robbery,)  but  even 
then  does  not  satisfy  the  Left.  The  Government  is 
now  trying  its  last  resort.  It  is  throwing  an  offering 
to  the  wolves.  The  sacrifice  is  Ludendorff.  One  of 
our  best!  Through  Ludendorff  erei  we  stood  off  a 
world  in  arms  for  four  years;  through  Scheide- 
mannsucht  we  have  become  a  ruined  people  within 
six  months.)) 

LIBERAL  COMMENT 

Koelnische  Zeitung,  March  28.  «.  .  .  .  If  one 
examines  Scheidemann's  speech  carefully  from  be- 
ginning to  end  the  feeling  grows  that  it  was  inspired 
solely  by  a  desire  to  cast  off  responsibility  for  the 
present  chaos  from  his  own  shoulders  onto  those  of 
another.  He  says  that  need  knows  but  one  law,  per- 
fect cohesion,  yet  it  is  his  own  speech  above 
all  others  that  breaks  that  law.  The  excuse  for  his 
great  appeal  is  laughably  unimportant.  .  .  .  The 
Berlin  demonstration  would  have  passed  unnoticed 
if  it  had  not  been  exaggerated  on  a  titanic  scale  by 
the  Social-Democratic  leaders.  They  seemed  to  fear 
that  a  few  foreign  journalists  would  report  the  af- 
fair to  their  home  papers  as  a  great  monarchical 
demonstration;  and  that  this  in  turn  would  have  a 
bad  effect  on  the  Allied  attitude  towards  Germany. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  well  that  a  few  foreign  jour- 
nalists were  present  to  see  the  insignificance  of  the 
matter.  Perhaps  also  they  learned  that  there  were 
some  strong  characters  left  in  Germany  who  had 
not  lost  all  their  political  convictions  since  Novem- 
ber 9.  Contrary  to  Scheidemann's  imputation, 
there  arc  an  enormous  number  of  monarchists  left 
in  the  land  who  still  retain  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions. Scheidemann  cannot  dismiss  these  peo- 
ple with  a  scornful  gesture  as  reactionary  Chauvin- 
ists or  traitors,  for  it  is  they  who  have  furnished  the 
officers  and  officials  necessary  to  save  the  tottering 
Social-Democratic  State.    These  people  have  re- 
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peatedly  declared  that  in  spite  of  their  political  con- 
victions they  have  no  intention  of  unchaining  civil 
war.  ...  If  from  time  to  time  a  few  among 
them  blunder  into  mistaken  demonstrations,  it  can- 
not be  called  high  treason  as  Schcidemann  wishes 
to  do.  .  .  •  It  is  simply  a  proof  of  faith  and  con- 
stancy coupled  with  a  determination  to  stand  behind 
the  Republic  at  a  moment  when  it  incorporates  the 
welfare  of  the  Fatherland. 

uThe  speech  culminated  in  an  attack  on  General 
Ludendorff.  The  heat  of  this  passage  shows  some- 
thing almost  morbid.  .  .  .  Scheidemann  and  with 
him  the  other  Social-Democratic  leaders  believe 
that  they  can  cast  off  responsibility  for  both  past 
and  present  onto  the  shoulders  of  a  scapegoat  like 
Ludendorff.  .  .  .  They  have  no  right  to  declare 
that  Ludendorff's  presence  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse 
was  intentional.  In  point  of  fact  he  lives  there.  He 
met  the  demonstrators  quite  casually  as  he  came 
out  of  his  hotel.  ...  We  hear  that  the  Court 
which  is  to  try  him  will  include  foreign  jurists.  This 
is  quite  consistent  with  the  conception  of  German 
dignity  as  represented  by  our  present  rulers.  .  .  . 
We  have  often  stated  that  it  will  be  very  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  people  to  probe  the  guilt  ques- 
tion at  such  a  critical  moment  as  this.» 

A  small  extract  from  the  Vossische  Zeitang, 
March  27,  will  show  how  prevalent  everywhere  is 
this  same  attitude.  «It  is  impossible  for  others  to 
treat  a  man  who  managed  the  destinies  of  Germany 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  for  several  long  years  with 
the  same  disrespect  as  the  Minister-President.  The 
Vossische  Zeitung  conducted  a  strenuous  campaign 
against  Ludendorff's  Russian  policy  at  a  time  when 
Herr  Scheidemann,  Herr  David,  and  the  Majority  of 
the  Reichstag  gave  it  their  tacit  consent.  Yet  now 
we  emphasize  that  it  is  General  Ludendorff  and 
Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg  whom  the  German 
people  has  to  thank  for  its  preservation  from  the 
Imnerial  Russian  steam  roller.  That  is  no  small 
service.  It  will  not  be  forgotten,  no  matter  what  the 
High  Court  may  find  about  Ludendorff's  later  ca- 
reer. The  people  has  a  right  to  demand  that  even  in 
this  moment  of  excitement  the  Minister-President 
take  account  of  the  past  services  of  citizen  Luden- 
dorff.)) 

ALLIED  PRESS— BELGIAN 

ELECTORAL  REFORM  IN  BELGIUM 

Elections  having  been  rendered  impossible  dur- 
ing the  war,  the  Belgian  Parliament,  as  constituted 
by  the  last  elections  preceding  the  war,  still  forms 
the  de  facto  Government.  This,  however,  is,  strictly 
speaking,  unconstitutional  inasmuch  as  the  Belgian 
constitution  requires  a  partial  renewal  of  the  Cham- 
ber every  two  years  and  of  the  Senate  every  four, 
based  on  the  existing  plural  voting  system.  In  this 
connection  the  legality  of  certain  laws  passed  by  the 
executive  Government  while  at  Le  Havre  has  been 
taken  under  consideration  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice  which  ruled  that  in  this  case  it  was  neces- 
sary to  consider  not  only  the  wording,  but  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution. 

Electoral  reform  in  the  elections  which  were  to 
have  been  held  in  1916  had  been  looked  forward  to 
by  the  people.  It  was  hoped  that  the  plural  vote 
would  be  substituted  by  universal  male  suffrage,  and 
in  some  quarters  it  was  desired  that  women  would 
also  be  included  in  the  franchise.  Universal  suf- 
frage was  urged  principally  by  the  socialist  parties 
who  at  the  present  time  are  demanding  that  there 
should  be  no  further  delay  in  thus  consulting  the 


country  concerning  the  problems  of  its  government. 

On  March  26  the  Chamber  began  the  debates  on 
the  electoral  project  for  the  renewal  of  the  legisla- 
tive bodies.  The  following  report  is  taken  from  the 
Independance  Beige,  Liberal,  March  27.  M.  Destree, 
the  Socialist  Deputy,  opened  the  debate  by  impress- 
ing on  the  House  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
national  prestige  with  the  Allies  and  of  retaining  the 
sympathy  of  the  world.  The  ideas  contained  in  his 
speech  resolve  themselves  into  the  following:  ((The 
prestige  obtained  by  the  King  must  be  maintained 
intact,  first  out  of  a  spirit  of  justice,  and  then  also 
because  of  his  influence  abroad.  The  influence  of 
the  Government  likewise  must  be  maintained  no  less 
than  that  of  the  Dynasty.  The  King,  the  Coalition 
Government,  and  the  Chambers  are  engaged  on  this 
question.  Far  from  adopting  a  spirit  of  menace  the 
deputy  presents  the  situation  as  a  supporter  of  good 
order.  But  who  could  foretell  where  a  general  agi- 
tation of  the  electoral  question  in  the  streets  would 
stop.  The  problem  is  clear,  the  only  thing  to  be  set- 
tled at  once  is  the  electoral  list  for  the  next  elec- 
tions. The  project  should  be  discussed  on  the 
strength  of  the  King's  opening  speech.  Nothing  need 
to  be  forced.  Undoubtedly  it  is  hard  to  violate  the 
constitutional  oath,  but  facts  must  be  reckoned  with. 
All  that  is  wanted  is  the  creation  of  the  electoral 
body  for  the  next  elections  and  not  the  enactment  of 
a  definite  electoral  law  in  every  respect.» 

M.  Destree  declared  himself  willing  to  discuss 
the  question  of  woman  suffrage,  but  warned  the  gov- 
ernment to  be  prudent  and  first  prepare  woman  for 
this  role  by  initiating  her  in  administrative  ques- 
tions. He  also  emphasized  that  this  question  is  one 
for  the  future  rather  than  for  the  present,  and  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  divide  the  much  needed  na- 
tional union. 

Explanations  from  the  Government  regarding 
the  preparation  of  the  electoral  project  were  de- 
manded by  M.  Destree.  .  .  .  The  speaker  then 
submitted  the  following:  <(The  Government  will 
pass  on: 

«(a)  The  changes  to  be  introduced  into  the 
electoral  law  with  a  view  to  simplifying  the  formali- 
ties and  reducing  delays  in  the  next  elections; 

(b)  The  conditions  which  are  to  govern  the 
voting  of:  voters  in  the  army,  and  voters  in  the  de- 
vastated regions.)* 

M.  de  Broqueville  (Minister  of  Interior)  in  his 
reply  declared  that  the  date  of  the  elections  could 
not  be  fixed  now,  but  that  consultation  of  the  coun- 
try would  not  be  held  back  a  single  day  more  than 
necessary,  and  that  the  Government  is  willing  to 
pass  a  law  regarding  the  voting  of  soldiers,  and  an- 
nounced that  a  special  royal  decree  will  be  issued  to 
regulate  the  voting  in  the  devastated  regions.  The 
Minister  of  Interior  then  impressed  on  all  parties 
the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  plans  traced  by  the 
King  in  his  opening  speech  and  remarked:  «In  or- 
der to  regularize  the  irregularities,  a  new  election  is 
necessary.  The  impossibility  of  holding  regular 
sessions  could  not  justify  the  continuation  of  a 
lapsed  mandate.  It  is  necessary  that  the  country 
be  consulted  in  order  to  give  the  House  a  power 
which  it  no  longer  has.  The  irregular  existence  of 
Parliament  should  not  be  prolonged.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  as  soon  as  possible  the  satisfac- 
tion and  the  union  of  all.» 

Speaking  on  the  plural  vote,  M.  de  Broqueville 
remarked  «that  the  Government  would  submit  a 
provisional  project  which  should  not  be  construed 
as  a  revision  of  the  constitution,  but  as  an  exception- 
al law  to  meet  an  unusual  situation.   The  articles  to 
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be  revised  will  be  designated  only  on  the  eve  of  the 
elections.  The  war  created  a  special  necessity  for 
the  exercise  of  legislative  power;  the  next  elections 
will  cause  all  powers  to  again  emanate  from  the  na- 
tion.   .    .  .» 

The  next  speaker,  M.  Goblet  (Catholic  Deputy 
from  Liege)  pointed  out  that  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  the  exercise  of  the  various  in- 
stitutions could  not  be  suspended  and  that  it  was  j 
incumbent  on  those  in  power  to  maintain  the  func- 
tioning of  these  institutions.  «But,  at  this  moment, 
we  have  no  plural  electoral  body  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  cannot  replace  those  of  our  col- 
leagues who  have  died  and  who  have  no  substitutes; 
and  if  we  wanted  to  convoke  it  we  could  not.  .  . 
The  King  in  his  opening  speech  said  that  equality  of 
suffering  nmst  create  equality  of  right.  Let  us  there- 
fore realize  this  equality  with  generosity.    .    .  .» 

The  speaker  then  demanded  that  the  Belgian 
women  should  be  given  the  right  to  vote.  To  the 
Left's  uneasiness,  M.  Goblet  declared  that  he  stood 
for  woman  suffrage  not  in  order  to  assure  the  su- 
premacy of  his  own  party,  but  out  of  a  spirit  of  jus- 
lice.  After  paying  tribute  to  the  glorious  role  played 
by  the  Belgian  women,  he  concluded  by  saying  that 
it  was  hardly  appropriate  that  while  men  who  have 
failed  in  their  patriotic  duties  should  enjoy  fran-  I 
chise,  worthy  women  should  be  denied  it. 

M.  Hubin  (Deputy  from  Huy)  presented  the  case 
of  the  working  class.  «This  class  desires  to  live,  and 
constitutional  texts  must  not  form  any  obstacle.  ; 
Constitutions  are  made  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the 
people  against  despotism.  If,  in  order  to  assure  this 
liberty,  the  constitution  must  be  changed,  this  should  ! 
be  done  without  hesitation.  ... 


«The  women  do  not  demand  the  vote  for  them- 
selves but  they  suffer  in  knowing  that  their  hus- 
bands, who  are  as  deserving  as  those  of  wealthier 
women,  have  not  the  same  rights  as  some  other  citi- 
zens. The  women  would  be  ashamed  to  accept  the 
vote  merely  to  satisfy  party  politics,  when  their 
fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers  have  not  been  given 
it  through  justice.))  The  speaker,  while  favoring  any 
measure  tending  toward  the  progressive  education 
of  woman,  opposed  the  perilous  leap  of  giving  wom- 
en the  franchise.  This  ended  the  first  stage  of  the 
debate. 

The  Belgian  Federation  for  Woman  Suffrage 
has  addressed  to  all  members  of  the  House  an 
appeal  that  the  women  be  given  the  same  right  to 
vote  as  men.  The  most  striking  passages  of  the  let- 
ter which  is  reproduced  by  most  papers  of  March 
27,  are:  «In  spite  of  difficulties  encountered,  125,000 
women  have  already  signed  the  petition  sent  to  Par- 
liament, and  every  day  thousands  of  new  signatures 
are  being  added.  .  .  .  The  Belgian  women  ask  to 
participate  in  the  next  elections  in  the  name  of  the 
justice,  the  right,  the  progress,  and  the  equality  of 
universal  suffrage.  They  ask  that  which  has  long 
been  granted  for  the  good  of  the  State  to  the  women 
of  Australia,  America,  Finland,  and  recently  to  those 
of  England,  Canada,  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary  and 
even  to  the  German  women.  .  .  .  For  the  past 
twenty-five  years  a  campaign  for  constitutional  re- 
form has  been  on  foot  in  our  country  against  the 
iniquity  of  the  plural  vote,  which  accords  to  some 
citizens  two  and  three  votes  while  others  have  only 
one.  How  much  greater  then  is  the  iniquity  of  which 
the  Belgian  woman  is  the  victim  who  has  no  vote  at 
all,  and  who,  even  under  the  proposed  regime  of 
universal  suffrage,  is  to  continue  to  suffer  this  un- 
justifiable exclusion.    .    .  .» 
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Red  and  Black  Censorship 

Press  censorship  has  probably  reached  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection  in  Spain  than  in  any  other 
European  country.  Because  of  the  present  strikes 
and  the  disturbed  internal  condition  of  that  coun- 
try, the  Government  censorship  has  been  particular- 
ly stringent — a  situation  which  has  deprived  the 
Spanish  press  of  a  great  part  of  its  usefulness  as  a 
source  of  information.  But  the  Spanish  press  now 
has,  in  addition  to  the  Government  regulations,  a 
new  kind  of  censorship  to  face,  that  of  the  labor 
unions.  These  two  censorships  are  called,  respec- 
tively, the  black  and  the  red.  The  above  situation 
is  probably  unique  in  history. 

Spain  is  at  present  being  ruled  by  royal  decree; 
the  constitutional  guarantees  are  suspended,  the 
Cortes  is  closed,  and  Premier  Romanones  is  virtual- 
ly the  Dictator  of  the  Kingdom.  With  the  country 
in  such  a  chaotic  condition,  the  Government  in- 
formed the  newspapers  on  March  26  that  prior  cen- 
sorship would  go  into  force  on  the  following  day. 
The  extension  of  the  censorship  naturally  met  with 
a  great  deal  of  opposition  from  all  shades  of  news- 
paper opinion.  The  Accion,  commenting  on  this 
state  of  affairs,  says  March  26:  «lf  they  will  permit 
us,  we  wish  to  say  that  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  censorship  does  not  seem  to  be  a  good  omen, 
at  a  time  when  the  country  ought  to  be  informed, 
as  never  before,  on  the  reality  of  the  situation.  Let 
us  glance  over  the  prohibitions: 

((First.    Attacks  against  institutions. 

«These  should  always  be  prohibited,  whether 
or  not  strikes  are  in  operation,  in  normal  and  ab- 
normal times,  because  they  are  not  even  permitted 
in  the  most  advanced  republics. 

«Second.  Whatever  affects  military  discipline. 

«The  prohibition  shows  that  there  was  slack- 
ness beforehand.  Why  was  there?  A  crime  against 
the  discipline  of  the  army  which  comprises  all  of 
us,  is  a  crime  against  the  country,  against  the  lives 
of  the  citizens. 

«Third.    Notices  relative  to  troop  movements. 

«This  we  consider  proper.  It  is  a  precaution 
which  the  Government  believes  necessary  and  we 
support  it.  Up  to  this  point,  we  agree  with  the  cen- 
sorship. We  find  no  fault  with  it.  But  let  us  con- 
sider the  fourth  point. 

«Fourth.  There  will  be  no  publication  of  no- 
tices or  comments  on  strikes  in  Spain  or  other  coun- 
tries. 

((We  consider  this  poor  judgment,  and  we  re- 
spectfully criticize  it.  The  lack  of  information  in 
reality  increases  public  unrest,  creates  discontent 
and  prevents  people  forming  their  own  opinions  in 
regard  to  internal  conditions.  .  .  .  What  ought 
to  be  prohibited  is  falsification,  exhortations  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  disturbances,  the  performances 
of  those  who  wish  to  exercise  their  activities,  and 
the  system  of  politics  whose  purpose  is  to  promote 
the  fortunes  of  one  man  at  the  cost  of  all  others. 
In  spite  of  all  this,  since  the  mandate  comes  from 
constituted  authority  sanctioned  by  law,  we  will  re- 
spectfully obey  it,  after  having  registered  this  pro- 
test and  giving  warning  that  the  lack  of  informa- 


tion concerning  events  will  prove  to  be  a  boomer- 
ang.)) 

The  Red  Censorship  made  its  appearance 
through  the  medium  of  a  circular  letter  addressed 
to  the  editors  of  the  various  Madrid  newspapers 
March  26:  «My  dear  Sir: — In  view  of  the  events  of 
constitutional  abnormality  through  which  Spain  is 
passing,  a  condition  to  which  we  have  been  brought 
by  our  own  governors,  with  their  stupidity  and 
hastiness,  the  Association  of  the  Art  of  Printing, 
conscious  of  its  class  duties,  could  not  help  protest- 
ing against  the  previous  censorship  of  the  press,  by 
which  enormous  economic  profits  were  taken  away 
from  the  newspaper  establishments,  and  by  which 
they  tried  to  put  up  barriers  against  the  liberty  of 
thought.  For  these  reasons  ...  at  the  general 
assembly  held  last  evening,  it  was  agreed  that,  from 
the  moment  Government  censorship  should  be  put 
into  execution,  the  printers  would  refuse  to  set  up 
any  copy,  which,  veiled  or  otherwise,  was  preju- 
dicial to  the  workers  of  Spain  or  foreign  lands. 
.    .    .»   (The  Accion,  March  26.) 

The  receipt  of  this  letter  naturally  stirred  up 
heated  protests  from  practically  all  newspapers. 
The  Liberal,  on  March  28,  after  printing  the  prohi- 
bitions of  the  Government,  summarizes  those  of  the 
workers'  committee  as  follows: 

«News  which  cannot  be  published: 

«1.  Attacks  against  workers'  organizations  and 
the  strike  movement. 

«2.  Those  which  purposely  tend  to  weaken 
union  discipline  and  the  spirit  of  labor  solidarity. 

«3.  Official  notices  of  the  Government  or  any 
other  authority,  civil  or  military,  referring  to  the 
above  two  points. 

«4.  Those  which  refer  to  acts  of  sabotage  or 
violence  attributed  to  the  working  classes,  and 

«5.  Information  concerning  foreign  activity, 
comprised  in  the  above  points. 

((There  remains  prohibited: 

«1.  All  information  prejudicial  to  the  letter 
carriers  and  against  the  strike. 

«2.  All  telegrams  from  the  provinces  saying 
that  laborers  have  returned  to  work. 

«3.  The  exaggerated  number  of  Royal  Ordi- 
nances distributed  by  the  Government  which  are 
published  daily. 

«4.  The  suppression,  through  information 
equally  untrue,  of  notices  that  acts  of  sabotage  have 
been  committed.    .    .  .)> 

A  meeting  of  the  newspaper  editors  of  Madrid 
was  held  on  March  27,  and  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  suspend  the  publication  of  all  newspapers 
on  March  29,  as  a  sign  of  protest  against  both  cen- 
sorships, though  most  papers  give  the  impression 
that  the  suspension  was  d'irected  mainly  against 
the  red.'  In  their  editions  of  March  28,  practically 
all  the  Madrid  dailies  published  notices  of  which 
the  following  is  a  sample: 

«In  view  of  the  circumstances  created  by  the 
double  censorship  of  the  press,  the  newspaper  edi- 
tors, meeting  yesterday  evening  at  the  Press  Club, 
decided  that  all  the  Madrid  papers  would  suspend 
publication  to-morrow  for  24  hours.  The  editor  of 
the  Sol,  although  feeling  that  this  decision  was  in- 
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adequate  and  unsuitable,  voted  in  favor  of  it,  as  a 
testimony  of  solidarity  with  his  fellow  editors. 
Consequently,  this  paper  will  not  be  published  to- 
morrow.'!   (The  Sol,  March  28.) 

As  a  result,  there  were  no  papers  published  in 
Madrid  on  that  date,  with  the  exception  of  the  So- 
cialista  and  one  or  two  other  organs  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  class  which  made  red  censorship  pos- 
sible. A  very  firm  and  courageous  stand  was  taken 
by  several  newspapers;  namely,  the  Epoca,  the  Ae- 
r'ion,  the  Debute,  and  A.  B.  C.  The  first  two  an- 
nounced the  suspension  of  their  papers  until  the 
censorship  should  be  lifted.  The  Debate,  refusing 
to  submit  to  the  demands  of  its  force,  managed  to 
publish  a  reduced  edition  with  the  help  of  impro- 
vised labor.  A.  B.  C.  managed  to  get  out  its  regular 
sized  edition.  It  was  later  announced  that  the 
Epoca  and  the  Accion  would  continue  publication 
with  the  aid  of  «scab»  labor.   (A.  B.  C,  March  30.) 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  first  offensive  of 
the  union,  while  temporarily  successful,  has  not 
achieved  its  primary  purpose,  namely,  the  submis- 
sion of  the  entire  Madrid  press.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  suspension,  March  30,  the  conservative 
press  indulged  in  strong  attacks  on  the  red  censor- 
ship. As  an  example,  A.  B.  C,  probably  the  best 
informed  and  most  reliable  conservative  newspaper, 
has  the  following  to  say: 

«The  press  of  Madrid  has  fully  responded  to 
the  dictates  of  its  duty  and  dignity,  by  repelling  the 
brutal  imposition  of  the  red  censorship,  with  the 
exception  of  some  two  or  three  publications,  which 
ordinarily  live  by  spontaneous  submission  to  the  in- 
spirations of  sectarianism,  and  in  which  the  red 
censors  had  nothing  to  prosecute.    We  rejoice  that 
this  action  has  been  so  general,  and  above  all,  that 
it  has  been  so  prompt,  because  in  this  way  it  is  more 
daring.    If  some  one  colleague  had  vacillated  by 
lending  himself  to  settling  differences  with  the  op- 
position, bis  sacrifice  would  have  been  useless.  ■  On 
top  of  the  humiliation  which  principally  concerns 
the  newspaper  men,  is  the  fraud  which  principally 
concerns  the  readers.  .  .  .  We  have  already  pointed 
oul  the  radical  difference  which  exists  between  legal 
censorship  of  newspapers  and  the  shameful  policy 
which  the  typographers  wished  to  impose.  Those 
who  do  not  distinguish  between  the  two,  will  ob- 
viously obey  the  first  bully  who  attacks  them  in  pass- 
ing, because  be  also  constitutes  himself  as  a  guard. 
The  n     ^papers  have  opposed  the  hasty  action,  but, 
nevertheless,  have  not  had  to  suffer  any  serious  mis- 
Many,  as  heretofore,  and  some  with  tran- 
sient difficulty    .    .    .    continue  their  publication, 
in  honorable  communication  with  their  readers; 
i nd  some,  who  may  not  have  been  able  to  fill  the 
gap  i)!'  expelled  personnel,  will  not  be  long  in  re- 
appcaring  with  the  natural  increase  of  sympathy 
"ii  the  pari  of  their  clientele.    The  press  of  all  kinds 
was  bound  to  this  precedent,  without  any  preoccu- 
pation as  to  the  results;  but,  it  is  very  convenient  for 
the  other  industries  and  professions  to  have  seen 
the  downfall  of  compulsion,  and  to  learn  the  conse- 
quent lesson.    Next  |()  the  deplorable  situation  in 
which  (lie  Barcelona  press  has  been  living  these 
days  is  that  of  the  Madrid  press.    Tt  has  with  soli- 
darity decided  to  oppose  the  red  censorship  and  the 
other  difficulties  with  which  syndicalism  is  attempt- 
ing to  harass  it.    The  same 'thing  will  take  place 
rvi  ry where:  there  will  be  no  newspapers  which  will 
submit.    The  most  audacious  and  the  most  impor- 
tant conquest  to  which  the  members  of  the  Syndi- 
cate aspire,  and  which  to  them  seemed  the  smooth- 


est, has  been  a  ridiculous  rout.  Let  all  the  social 
elements  profit  by  the  lesson,  and  fulfil  their  duty 
in  the  same  manner. » 

Liberal   press  comment  does  not  present  a 

!  united  front.  Two  Liberal  papers  in  particular, 
the  Sol  and  the  Correspondencia  de  Espana,  March 
30,  print  the  following  letter  from  employees:  «The 
Association  of  the  Art  of  Printing  having  declared 
the  establishment  of  a  Red  Censorship  as  a  result 
of  the  prior  censorship  decided  upon  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  workers  of  this  newspaper  being 
members  of  said  association,  they  (the  employees) 
believe  that  the  liberal  history  of  the  publication, 
in  whose  office  they  work,  and  its  uninterrupted 
campaigns  in  favor  of  the  laborers,  are  sufficient 
guarantees  for  placing  their  full  confidence  in  the 
editor,  and  that  the  defense  of  the  just  interests  of 
the  people  will  be  protected  against  any  attack  that 
will  be  directed  against  them;  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  publication  of  the  paper  is  thus  con- 
sidered advisable.  These  considerations  determine 
the  working  personnel  of  the  Correspondencia  de 
Espana  to  dispense  with  an  intervention  which,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  they  consider  unnecessary.)) 
Thus,  the  above  paper  continues  its  publication, 
although  comment  on  the  situation  is  very  guarded. 

The  Sol,  although  in  receipt  of  a  similar  letter 
permitting  publication,  is  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
present  conditions,  and  makes  a  plea  for  the  liberty 
of  the  press  on  March  30.  After  attacking  both 
forms  of  censorship,  the  article  says:  «But  it  is 
clear  that  the  real  censorship  has  a  more  tyrannical 
character  than  that  of  the  Public  Power.  It  is  not 
only  illegal,  but  also  irresponsible.  The  minis- 
terial censor  may  be  attacked  in  Parliament  and, 
though  not  easily,  may  be  brought  to  trial.  More- 
over, government  censorship  is  exercised  by  em- 
ployees, responsible  and  centralized  under  one  head 
in  an  office  which  applies  the  same  standard  to  all 
publication.  .  .  .  For,  after  all,  what  we  ask 
of  the  illegal  red  censorship,  likewise  of  the  legal 
black  censorship,  is  liberty.  To  curtail  this  would 
be  a  false  move,  for  the  laborer  as  well  as  the  Gov- 
ernment. If  this  liberty  is  denied  us,  the  Sol,  without 
further  words,  will  have  to  suspend  publication.)) 
The  position  of  the  Government  on  this  serious 
situation  can  be  learned  from  the  Diario  Universal, 
the  property  of  the  Premier.  This  paper  devotes 
an  editorial  to  this  subject  in  its  edition  of  March 
28,  which  is  in  reality  a  defense  of  government  cen- 
sorship. It  says  in  part:  «We  can  examine  tran- 
quilly the  present  situation  and  advise  our  typo- 
graphic companions,  companions  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  since  we  perform  a  common  labor,  of  the 
dangers  of  an  activity  on  which  they  are  determined 
and  which  is  resulting,  according  to  our  view,  not 
only  in  an  abuse  of  force,  but  also  in  a  decadence 
of  their  own  ideas  of  liberty,  which  are  ours,  and 
causes  them  to  pretend  that  the  remedy  for  one 
bad  act  is  to  commit  another.  We  do  not  have  to 
defend  the  censorship  exercised  in  the  name  of  the 
State,  for  it  is  not  now  a  question  of  modifying  the 
constitution;  but  we  will  stand  back  of  the  self- 

i  evident  fact  that  until  the  constitution  is  changed, 
prior  censorship  is  a  legal  act  of  the  Government. 
...  On  this  concrete  point  rests  the  essential 
difference  between  the  censorship  exercised  by  the 
Government  and  that  of  the  Art  of  Printing;  the  first 
is  legal,  a  product  of  the  law,  and  could  only  be  sup- 

|  pressed  if  the  laws  were  modified;  the  second  is  the 
result  of  force,  and  can  only  be  combatted  by  force. » 

I  Thus,  the  situation,  according  to  the  latest  papers, 
is  at  deadlock  with  the  final  outcome  of  the  struggle 
still  in  doubt. 
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ALLIED  PRESS— ITALIAN 

The  Hungarian  Situation 

In  the  mass  of  news  articles  and  editorial  com- 
ment on  the  Hungarian  situation  published  in  the 
Italian  papers,  two  points  are  particularly  empha- 
sized—  the  necessity  of  making  peace  quickly,  and 
the  necessity  of  making  it  well.  In  other  words,  a 
just  peace  must  be  made  with  all  possible  speed. 

The  Tempo  (Rome,  Opportunist,  Democratic), 
March  26,  thus  expresses  the  necessity  for  speeding 
up  the  work  of  the  Conference. 

«The  plenipotentiaries  who  have  been  studying 
for  months  at  Paris  and  who  believe  that  they  have 
properly  fulfilled  their  duty  because  they  have 
created  a  number  of  commissions  and  sub-commis- 
sions, with  orders  to  travel  through  Europe  and  get 
information  on  the  spot,  should  receive  from  current 
events  a  more  than  sufficient  stimulus  to  hasten 
their  deliberations.  Every  day  that  goes  by  increases 
the  dangers  with  which  the  situation  in  the  East  is 
pregnant.)) 

The  Corriere  della  Sera  (Milan,  Liberal),  March 
27,  sets  forth  as  follows  what,  in  its  opinion,  are  the 
essentials  of  the  just  peace  that  must  be  made  with 
all  haste. 

«.A  peace  founded  on  might,  or  a  peace  based 
on  justice?  Decisions  founded  on  the  <  rights  of  vic- 
tory >  or  on  Wilson's  principles?  Our  preference 
was  made  clear  from  the  very  first,  and  later  facts 
have  only  strengthened]  it;.  Besides,  the  Entente 
has  pledged  its  word  diplomatically  to  make  peace 
according  to  Wilson's  principles.  They  are  not 
transcendentally  and  metaphysically  absolute;  they 
do  not  always  fit  in  with  reality,  especially  reality 
so  complex,  so  bristling  with  difficulties  as  the  Euro- 
pean reality.  But  they  are  just  in  their  intents; 
they  form  a  basis  for  a  sure  national  development; 
they  promise  a  peace  infinitely  better  than  any 
other.» 

Another  noteworthy  point  in  the  comment  is, 
that  Italy  and  France  are  considered  by  some  of 
the  papers  the  real  defense,  the  barrier  of  the  West. 
In  this  connection  the  Idea  Nazionale  (Rome,  Na- 
tionalist), March  26,  writes: 

(-Nothing  but  an  Italy  strongly  fortified  on  the 
Adriatic,  and  a  France  strongly  fortified  against 
Germany,  can  guarantee  the  defense  of  the  West. 
This  vital  truth  must  harmonize  the  two  European 
continental  powers,  and  bind  to  them  England  and 
America  by  the  same  imperious  necessity  of  assur- 
ing to  themselves  and  the  world  a  peaceful,  humane 
order  of  things. » 

On  March  27,  the  Corriere  della  Sera  says: 
(.Only  in  France  and  Italy  can  a  dike  be  raised 
against  anarchy  and  barbarity." 

On  March  25  the  Epoca  (Rome,  Premier  Orlan- 
do's paper),  says  that  «the  causes  of  the  revolution 
in  Hungary  are  not  clear;  they  are  a  mixture  of 
nationalism,  that  is,  the  proprietary  spirit  and  Soy- 
ietism,  that  is,  the  communistic  spirit.  There  is  evi- 
dently a  double  revolt,  a  revolt  of  the  proprietors, 
who  see  their  land,  instead  of  passing  to  the  Hung- 
arian state  which  is  ready  to  pay  for  it,  passing  into 
the  hands  of  foreigners  from  Bohemia  and  Rumania 
who  might  find  a  pretext  for  not  paying;  and  a  re- 
volt of  the  farmers,  imbued  with  Magyar  pride,  who 
notice  that  the  lands  which  had  virtually  come  into 
their  possession,  might  possibly,  under  a  Rumanian 
or  Czech  regime,  pass  into  foreign  hands.  .  .  . 
However,  even  taking  into  account  the  Hungarian 
character,  an  exaggerated  importance  must  not  be 
attached  to  the  nationalist  movement.  This  certain- 


ly precipitated  events.  But  the  revolution  has  soc- 
ial-political characteristics  infinitely  more  disquiet- 
ing than  the  menace  of  a  Hungarian  war  against 
Bohemia  and  Rumania  combined.)) 

On  March  27,  the  Corriere  della  Sera  says  that. 
((Considering  the  Budapest  affair  dispassionately, 
we  find  ourselves  confronted  by  an  episode  of  tra- 
ditional foreign  policy.  Karolyi  and  Bela  Kun  at- 
tempt,perhaps  a  little  late, to  correct  the  Bussophobe 
error  of  Austro-Hungarian  policy,  and  to  return  to 
the  Bismarck  idea,  according  to  which  Central 
Europe  and  Russia  are  destined  to  form  a  bloc 
;  against  the  western  powers. 

Corriere   d'ltalia  (Rome,  Catholic),  March  26: 
......   No  matter  what  judgment  may  be  passed 

on  Karolyi's  act,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  situation 
he  created  is  distressing.  As  has  always  happened 
in  history,  anarchy,  in  one  form  or  another,  specu- 
lates on  defeat.  This  time,  after  such  a  destructive 
war,  there  is  the  added  danger  that  anarchy  may 
spread  from  the  defeated  to  the  victorious  coun- 
tries, which  themselves  are  weakened  by  the  efforts 
they  made.  Count  Karolyi  did,  in  Hungary,  what  the 
non-revolutionary  parties  are  still  doing  in  Ger- 
many. He  tried  to  limit  the  revolution  resulting 
from  defeat  to  its  prevalently  political  aspects,  such 
as  the  overthrow  of  the  Monarchy,  and  to  hinder  its 
assuming  the  character  of  a  real  social  upheaval. 
We  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  entertained  any  illu- 
sions as  to  the  territorial  consequences  which  de- 
feat meant  for  Hungary,  and  therefore  we  do  not 
believe,  as  some  do,  that  his  action  was  directed 
against  the  Entente;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  day  the 
dismemberment  of  Hungarian  territory  appeared 
inevitable,  Karolyi's  moderating  influence  was 
doomed  to  failure.  In  other  words,  the  latest  and 
most  serious  phase  of  the  Hungarian  revolution  has 
doubtless  deeper  reasons  than  the  decisions  which 
the  Peace  Conference  has  taken  or  is  about  to  take; 
but  as  these  decisions  ratify  the  effects  of  defeat  they 
cannot  but  favor  the  explosion  of  social  unrest 
which  is  made  easier  by  the  energetic  propaganda 
carried  on  by  the  Russian  Bolshevists  in  all  eastern 
Europe.  ...» 

On  March  26,  the  Idea  Nazionale  writes  as  fol- 
lows: ((Karolyi's  coup  de  theatre  in  yielding  the 
power  to  the  Hungarian  communists,  the  alliance  of 
these  with  the  Bussian  Soviet  Republic,  the  obscure 
menace  which  comes  from  Germany,  where  voices 
are  raised  hinting  that  the  Entente  should  not  oblige 
Weimar  to  follow  the  example  of  Budapest,  are  fac- 
tors in  the  latest  situation  which  has  completely 
overturned  the  plan  on  which  the  Peace  Conference 
has,  up  to  the  present,  tried  in  vain  to  build  the  edi- 
fice of  peace.  .  .  .  The  East  is  organizing  against 
the  West.  And  the  East  means  revolution.  The 
center  of  Europe  wavers  between  the  two.  The  mo- 
ment has  come  when  hesitation  is  a  crime.  The  na- 
tions who  have  won  the  war  may  lose  the  peace. 
The  conquered  enemy  is  making  his  supreme  at- 
tempt, with  the  shouting  of  Lenin,  who  proclaims 
in  the  name  of  the  barbaric  East,  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation against  the  orderly  and  civilized  West.  .  .  . 
Italy,  America,  England  and  France  are  the  four 
great  powers  which  have  won  the  war  together;  to- 
day they  are  confronted  by  the  formidable  problem 
of  winning  the  peace.  .  .  .  What  will  the  West 
do?» 

On  March  27  the  Giornale  d'ltalia,  (Rome,  Baron 
Sonnino's  organ)  in  answer  to  a  similar  question,  re- 
plied that  «the  Conference  must  hasten  the  solution 
of  the  territorial  boundaries  of  Italy  and  France." 
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On  March  30  the  Stampa  (Turin,  Signor  Giolit- 
ii's  paper)  says:  «The  Hungarian  revolution  is  the 
first  mature  fruit  of  the  Paris  Conference.  And  it  is 
not  the  most  savory.  The  Conference  promises  Eu- 
rope even  more  delicious  fruits.  And  there  will  re- 
main  to  us  only  the  bitter  satisfaction  of  seeing  all 
our  prophesies  it  was  easy  enough  to  make  them— 
fulfilled  one  by  one.  The  Conference  should  have 
brought  the  people  together  to  prepare  them  for 
and  to  orient  them  towards  the  United  States  of 
Europe;  instead,  by  making  an  alliance  between  cer- 
tain powers,  it  has  concluded  an  Entente  to  insure 
their  own  hegemony.  It  should  have  established  a 
community  of  peoples;  it  began  this  spiritual  asso- 
ciation between  the  nations  by  affirming  the  rights 
of  some,  and  denying  the  rights  of  others.  And  by 
so  doing,  from  the  very  first  day  it  set  the  seal  on  its 
own  failure  and  the  ruin  on  all  of  us.  The  Confer- 
ence was  founded  on  an  absurdity;  it  continues  an 
absurdity;  it  can  end  only  by  bringing  forth  absurdi- 
ties. The  terrible  absurdity  in  the  working  of  the 
Conference  was  and  is  this :— convened  in  the  name 
of  democratic  ideals  which  for  four  years  had  been 
preached  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  assembled 
to  give  a  stable  organization  to  the  nations  of  Eu- 
by  basing  this  organization  on  the  inalienable 
rights  of  life,  the  Conference,  nevertheless,  excluded 
from  its  deliberations  only  the  people  to  whom,  or 
at  the  expense  of  whom,  it  wished  to  give  this  organ- 
ization.   .    .  .» 

The  Socialist  Avanti,  March  27,  repudiates  the 
idea  that  the  Hungarian  revolt  is  a  Bolshevist  «ma- 
noever»,  or  that  it  is  a  «German  machination». 

«The  concomitance  of  the  Bolshevist  revolution- 
ary activity  with  the  diplomatic  action  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  conquered  states  is  purely  superfi- 
cial. Bolshevism  has  no  more  connection  with  the 
Germany  of  Scheidemann,  than  it  has  with  the  Eng- 
land of  Lloyd  George,  or  even  with  the  England  of 
Henderson,  it  does  not  (maneuver),  but  fights  on 
the  terrain  prepared  by  the  war  politics  of  the  ruling 
classes  of  all  countries.  If  this  terrain  is  favorable 
to  the  revolution  and  not  to  the  classes  who  wanted 
and  waged  the  war,  the  imperialists  have  only  them- 
selves to  blame.  If  the  multitudes  -made  expert  by 
the  trying  experience  gained  during  the  war — aban- 
don national  Hags  to  follow  the  red  flag  of  the  In- 
ternational, the  trumpeters  of  democracy,  justice 
and  right  try  in  vain  to  make  people  believe  that 
contraband  is  hidden  under  this  banner. 
The  destined  advance  of  socialism  cannot  be  hin- 
dered by  violence  or  calumny. » 

NEUTRAL  PRESS  SCANDINAVIAN 

i'll!  rl'fegt  of  the  hungarian  revolution  on 
Germany 

The  Scandinavian  Press  devotes  considerable 
space  to  eve  nts  in  Hungary  and  particularly  to  the 
effect  which  the  revolution  there  may  have  upon 
Germany.  Il  is  convinced  that  the  revolution  was 
the  n  sull  of  the  armistice  terms  imposed  by  the  Al- 
lies. (Press  Review.  April  I).  The  papers  are  equal- 
ly unanimous  that  if  the  peace  terms  demanded  of 
(iermany  are  loo  severe  she.  like  Hungary,  will  seek 
■hi  alliance  with  the  Soviets.  In  discussing  this 
phase  of  the  question  they  have  no  hesitancy  in  con- 
demning is  dilatory  the  tactics  of  the  Peace  Con- 
"erence,  which  they  allege  are  also  responsible  for 
Ihe  rapid  rise  of  Bolshevism  throughout  Europe. 

The  Norges  S  jo  farts  Tidende,  March  26,  does 
nol  discuss  the  effect  of  Hungary's  action  on  Ger- 


many but  says  that  the  whole  European  fabric  of 
government  is  liable  to  fall  to  pieces  unless  the  Peace 
Conference  works  faster  and  as  a  unit  instead  of 
scattering  its  energies.  «.  .  .  The  Entente  won 
the  war  after  it  took  them  three  years  of  defeat  to 
learn  the  rudimentary  principle  that  leadership 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  If  the  political 
power  had  been  concentrated  in  one  man  peace 
would  already  have  been  secured — a  hard  peace 
perhaps,  but  in  any  case  a  peace  whereby  all  people 
could  turn  back  to  their  daily  life  and  win  back 
wdiat  the  war  has  lost  for  them.  But  instead  the  peo- 
ple must  wait  in  vain  while  they  discuss  for  months 
and  months,  and  meanwhile  the  blockade,  the  black- 
lists, and  the  censor  are  retained,  and  starvation  and 
suffering  create  millions  of  desperadoes  in  those 
countries  which  the  war  has  passed  over.  The 
statesman  has  lessened  the  work  of  the  soldier.» 

The  Svenska  Dagbladet,  March  2,  discusses  the 
Hungarian  situation  and,  like  the  other  papers, 
blames  the  Allies  for  it.  The  problem  now  is  wheth- 
er Germany  will  follow  in  the  tracks  of  Hungary. 

«The  great  question  now  is,  whether  the  waves 
will  continue  and  roll  over  Germany.  Of  course  it 
is  true  that  they  are  cheeked  in  part  by  the  barrier  of 
Austria-Germany  which  the  AlMes  are  supplying 
with  food.  The  same  forces  are  at  work  in  Ger- 
many, but  will  Germany  endure  them?  Will  it  en- 
dure a  peace  which  to  the  people  of  Germany  will 
mean  an  extinction  by  force  of  its  life-interests? 
The  same  feelings  which  were  at  work  in  Hungary 
are  at  work  in  Germany. 

«A  great  game  is  being  played  at  Versailles,  and 
many  times  it  seemed  as  if  the  world's  masters  did 
not  see  dangers  which  were  apparent  to  others.  Now 
they  can  not  help  but  see.  Will  they  be  able  to  deal 
accordingly?)) 

The  Norwegian  Social  Demokraten,  March  28, 
also  thinks  that  Germany  will  follow  the  example  of 
Hungary :  «It  is  altogether  likely  that  Germany  will 
follow  in  the  steps  of  Hungary.  The  present  situa- 
tion in  Germany  is  such  that  the  government  would 
neither  wish  nor  dare  to  sign  a  peace  treaty  which 
would  satisfy  the  Poles  and  the  French  imperialists. 
The  ordinary  person  cannot  understand  how  that 
gathering  which  is  assembled  in  Paris  can  create  a 
peace.  Even  if  a  miracle  should  happen  and  the 
four  statesmen  should  agree,  it  can  only  be  by  a  com- 
promise which  would  be  as  brutal  and  untenable  as 
the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk.» 

The  Dagbladet  (Norwegian),  March  27,  writes  a 
somewhat  sarcastic  editorial  on  the  attitude  of  the 
Allies  toward  events  in  Hungary,  and  Germany. 

«(It  is  only  bluff,  this  about  Hungary,)  they 
say.  (The  good  Hungarians  are  not  Bolshevists; 
they  are  only  shamming  so  that  they  will  fool  us 
into  giving  them  better  terms;  and  still  more  bluff 
is  this  about  Germany  aligning  herself  with  Soviet 
Russia;  bluff  and  fantasy  which  our  sharp-minded 
diplomats  have  seen  through.  Let  us  proceed  as  we 
have  been  doing,  but  perhaps  with  a  little  more 
speed.) 

«How  much  or  how  little  of  that  the  Allied  press 
itself  believes,  it  is  hard  to  say — but  if  they  do  think 
it  is  bluff  they  are  badly  misinformed.  It  is  not  bluff 
but  the  bitter  truth  they  are  facing. 

((Conditions  are  not  such  that  either  the  Ger- 
mans or  Hungarians  wish  to  accept  with  their  full 
consequences  the  methods  of  the  Bolshevists,  but  the 
difference  of  methods  between  Russia  and  her 
neighbors  does  not  hinder  a  political  or  economic 
alliance.  In  this  respect  we  can  point  to  the  combi- 
nation between  the  former  Bussian  Czardom  and  the 
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French  Republic.  The  comparison  is  not  very  dif- 
ferent;  and  men  and  times  are  new,  but  still  they 
show  signs  of  being  able  to  co-operate. » 

This  paper  then  refers  to  an  article  in  the  Frank- 
farter  Zeitung  which  counts  on  the  possibility  of 
forming  a  German  alliance  with  the  Bolshevists. 
«The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  takes  the  position  that 
Germany  stands  before  the  very  immediate  pos- 
sibility that  the  Peace  Conference  will  dictate  a 
peace' which  will  be  impossible  for  an  honorable 
and  industrious  nation  to  sign,  and  such  a  peace  she 
cannot  oppose  with  arms,  but  she  can  remedy  the 
situation  of  having  enemies  both  m  the  East  and 
West  by  forming  an  alliance  with  the  present  enemy 
in  the  East. 

«In  her  difficult  position  she  must  seek  support 
where  she  can  and  this  can  be  found  in  Russia.  It 
the  Entente  press  calls  this  bluff,  one  can  envy  them 
their  confidence  but  they  are  far  from  the  truth. » 

The  Dagens  Nijheter  (Swedish,  Liberal),  March 
27  in  a  long  editorial  lays  at  the  door  of  the  Peace 
Conference  the  full  blame  for  the  present  condition 
of  chaos  in  South-Central  Europe  and  says  that  re- 
cent developments  show  that  Germany  has  a  good 
chance  of  renouncing  any  terms  presented  to  her  by 
adooting  the  same  course  as  Hungary. 

((Hungarv  as  well  as  Germany  hoped  for  a  Wit- 
son  peace  as  a  salvation  from  the  bloody  war.  But 
it  is  several  months  since  the  Armistice,  and  yet  the 
just  peace  seems  to  be  as  far  off  as  ever.  . 
Hungary  in  her  case  needed  some  support  from  the 
outside  to  protect  her  against  the  Rumanians,  South- 
Slavs  and  Czecho-Slovaks,  and  this  support  could 
only  be  secured  from  the  Soviets  of  Russia. 

•  ((Under  such  conditions,  it  is  not  surprising 
when  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  Allies, 
Lord  Northcliffe,  has  declared  that  the  work  of  the 
Conference  may  come  to  naught.   It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  why  the  Peace  Conference  has  come  to  this 
dead  point.    At  the  close  of  hostilities  the  victors 
could  choose  several  ways  of  securing  a  peace.  The 
aeneral  situation,  whereby  all  parties,  friends  and 
enemies,  accepted  Wilson's  points,  made  it  possible 
for  all  of  them  to  work  together  to  secure  a  practic- 
able peace,  especially  after  Germany's  democratiza- 
tion, and  it  can  be  seen  that  this  was  President  Wil- 
son's plan.  Even  then  it  would  have  been  a  gigantic 
task  to  secure  a  peace,  but  the  victors  decided  to  do 
the  work  alone.   They  assumed  a  grave  and  heavy 
responsibility  in  that  case,  but  even  so  the  German 
protests  at  being  shut  out  would  have  been  merely 
formal,  if  the  Conference  had  conducted  itself  ac- 
cording to  the  outline  presented  by  Wilson.   But  in- 
stead, we  have  witnessed  many  departures  and  as 
the  Conference  now  stands  it  can  neither  conclude  a 
Wilson  peace  nor  can  it  dictate  a  peace  by  force 
which  will  harmonize  conflicting  interests,  both 
among  the  Allies  themselves  and  among  the  Central 
Powers.   It  is  clear  to  everyone  that  this  chaotic  sit- 
uation gives  Germany  an  unexpected  opportunity 
and  the  four  leading  men  in  Paris  must  seek  to  solve 
the  problem  before  the  situation  becomes  very  much 
worse.» 

The  Danish  Social  Demokrateiu  March  b,  dis- 
cusses Bolshevism  and  says  that  it  would  have  been 
far  better  for  the  Entente  if  they  had  allowed  Rus- 
sia to  make  a  Peace  in  the  spring  of  1917  and  there- 
by had  saved  her  from  the  Revolution  in  the  aut- 
umn. Of  the  spread  of  anarchy  to  Germany  it  says: 
«Social  Democratic  Germany  can  yet  escape  an- 
archv  if  Wilson  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  the  Allies 
to  conclude  a  speedy  and  just  peace— if,  in  other 


words,  Wilson  and  the  Allies  keep  the  promises  on 
which  Germany  concluded  the  Armistice  terms  the 
eleventh  of  November.)) 

The  Nationaltidende  (Danish),  March  20,  com- 
pares the  situation  confronting  the  present  Peace 
Conference,  due  to  the  upheaval  in  Hungary,  with 
that  which  confronted  the  Congress  of  Vienna  when 
word  was  received  that  Napoleon  had  escaped  from 
Elba.  It  says  that  this  event  will  no  doubt  cause  the 
present  Conference  to  make  haste  just  as  that  other 
event  expedited  the  work  at  Vienna  over  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  However,  as  this  paper  points  out, 
at  that  time  the  struggle  was  only  against  an  indiv- 
idual, whereas  now  it  is  against  an  idea.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  Germany  and  Bolshevism  it  continues: 

uln  Germany  the  events  are  viewed  with  both 
hope  and  fear.  It  is  hoped  that  the  shock  to  the  Al- 
lies will  bring  about  better  and  easier  peace  terms. 
It  behooves  the  Allies  to  hurry.  If  Germany  makes  a 
passive  resistance  the  Allies  will  have  to  make  con- 
cessions. Just  as  Bolshevism  in  its  day  freed  Ger- 
many from  its  great  enemy  in  the  East,  so  now  it 
may  free  Germany  from  its  greater  enemy  in  the 
West.  But  at  the  same  time,  Bolshevism  is  feared 
for  Germany's  own  sake  and  the  sad  events  of  the 
past  two  months  have  shown  that  these  fears  are 
well  grounded.)) 

The  Aftonbladet  (Swedish,  Conservative),  March 
27,  discusses  Bolshevism  in  Hungary  and  says  that 
the  same  changes  will  also  occur  in  Germany  unless 
the  Allies  modify  their  demands  to  meet  her  abili- 
ties to  pay.  This  paper  paints  the  future  in  very 
dark  colors  if  the  Allies  should  take  from  Germany 
her  coal  lands  in  the  Saar  Valley  and  in  Silesia.  It 
these  are  lost  to  her,  all  of  Germany  as  well  as  Eu- 
rope will  soon  be  swamped  by  Bolshevism. 

«In  Paris  the  peace  conditions  are  being  pre- 
pared for  Germany  and  it  depends  on  these  condi- 
tions whether  the  same  thing  which  happened  m 
i  Hungary  will  happen  in  Germany  and  whether  a 
proletariat  dictator  will  be  able  to  unsaddle  Ger- 
many's new-born  democracy.  If  the  victorious  pow- 
ers are  so  short-sighted  as  to  handle  Germany  in  the 
I  same  way  in  which  they  treated  Hungary  and  there- 
by strangle  its  economic  and  political  life,  there  is 
S  no  doubt  thai  Bolshevism  will  make  its  victorious 
entry,  not  only  into  Berlin,  but  into  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many and  within  a  very  short  time.    But  in  that 
|  case  the  fate  of  Europe  is  sealed. 

«If  the  centre  for  Bolshevist  propaganda  is 
I  shifted  from  Moscow  to  Berlin,  neither  the  Rhine 
nor  the  Channel  will  form  any  barrier  to  the  west- 
ward moving  red  wave. 

«If  the  winners  intend  to  impose  an  indemnity 
of  160  to  200  billion  marks,  which  Germany  cannot 
bear  unless  her  people  are  enslaved  for  generations, 
and  if  they  intend  to  take  away  her  colonies,  which 
she  needs  for  her  economic  development  and  if  they 
intend  to  confiscate  such  territories  as  the  Saar 
Basin  and  Upper  Silesia,  so  necessary  to  her  exist- 
ence, then  they  will  simply  force  her  into  the  arms 
of  Bolshevism. 

«One  needs  only  to  consider  the  results  if  Ger- 
many were  deprived  of  the  Upper  Silesian  region, 
where  not  less  than  30  million  people  secure  their 
coal  supplies.  Their  existence,  their  industries, 
their  working  possibilities  are  dependent  thereon. 
If  this  region  were  taken  away  from  them  and  given 
to  the  Poles,  this  coal  would  be  inaccessible  to  the 
Germans,  or  at  least  made  so  dear  in  price  that  it 
would  be  beyond  their  reach.  In  each  case  it  would 
be  the  deathblow  to  the  industries  dependent  on  this 
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coal  and  these  32  million  people  would  die  of  starva- 
tion and  cold. 

.(Within  a  short  time  these  people  would  be  Bol- 
shevists and  a  proletariat  dictator  would  soon  be 
forthcoming,  a  communistic  government  would  soon 
be  established,  or  rather  a  communistic  anarchy  as 
communism  has  shown  that  it  is  not  capable  of 
building  a  stable  form  of  government. 

«Is  it  this  that  the  victors  wish?  Is  not  Bolshe- 
vism close  enough  to  them  now,  since  it  has  come 
from  Petrograd  and  Moscow  to  Budapest?  Do  they 
wish  Bolshevism  to  raise  its  threatening  head  in 
Breslau,  in  Berlin,  in  all  German  industrial  centers 
and  in  the  whole  of  Germany? 

uNever  before  has  Europe  stood  so  close  to  the 
brink  and  those  who  have  the  power  to  shape  the 
destiny  of  Europe,  do  they  not  see  the  danger?  Will 
they  not  do  anything  to  stem  this  great  tide  which  is 
coming  closer  with  increasing  danger?  Will  they 
not  see  and  understand  before  it  is  too  late?» 

The  Stockholms  Dagblad,  March  28,  also  says 
events  in  Germany  will  follow  those  of  Hungary 
unless  the  peace  terms  are  moderate  enough  to  be 
carried  out  by  Germany.  It  refers  sarcastically  to 
the  Council  of  Four  which  has  succeeded  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ten  and  the  plenary  meetings,  likening  it  to 
a  papal  election,  but  says  that  the  Peace  Conference 
should  not  be  judged  by  its  methods  but  by  its  re- 
sults. In  an  editorial  called  «Peace  or  Anarclry»  it 
says: 

«The  struggle  against  anarchy  depends  as  much 
on  the  kind  of  terms  to  be  presented  to  Germany,  as 
the  speed  with  which  they  are  presented.  A  peace 
by  force  will  further  the  aims  of  anarchy  and  will 
he  the  signal  for  new  revolutions  just  as  in  the  case 
of  Hungary. 

«In  the  meantime  the  peace  work  is  going  on 
with  feverish  haste.  The  Council  of  Ten  as  well  as 
the  plenary  meetings  have  ceased  to  function,  and 
the  fate  of  the  world  is  now  to  be  decided  in  private 
meetings  by  a  Council  of  Four,  or  properly  by  a  Tri- 
umvirate, Clemenceau,  Lloyd  George  and  Wilson,  in 
the  presence  of  Orlando.  The  new  method  of  work, 
which  seems  to  have  been  undertaken  to  secure  the 


fullest  secrecy  and  to  lessen  any  disturbances  from 
without,  reminds  us  not  a  little  of  the  conclaves  in 
j  which  the  Popes  are  elected.    .    .    .    As  at  the  end 
1  of  the  papal  elections,  the  ballots  are  burned  and  the 
i  waiting  masses  outside  are  simply  informed  by  the 
:  cry,  habemus  papam  («We  have  a  pope»),  so  it  will 
be  in  this  case.    In  regard  to  the  methods  used,  we 
will  not  find  fault  until  we  see  the  results.    <  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.)  » 

Continuing,  this  editorial  says  that  while  the  Con- 
ference at  Paris  is  discussing  the  future  government 
of  the  world  the  Bolshevists  have  called  a  great  So- 
viet International  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  spread- 
ing their  creed.  It  says  that  in  the  past,  any  state- 
ment that  Hungary  and  other  parts  of  the  Balkans 
were  about  to  be  encompassed  by  Bolshevism  was 
simply  hailed  as  pro-German  propaganda,  but  now 
even  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has  seen  the  danger,  not 
only  in  the  Balkans  but  also  in  Poland. 

((All  of  these  anarchistic  possibilities  seem  to 
every  sober  observer  to  be  a  warning  to  the  Paris 
dictators  that  they  should  think  twice  before  they 
push  Germany  out  on  the  same  way  that  Hungary 
went.  The  mere  fact  that  Germany  signed  all  the 
articles  of  the  armistice  terms  should  not  be  taken 
as  a  criterion  that  she  can  fulfil  all  the  terms  of  a 
like  peace  treaty  when  threatened  as  she  is  by  hun- 
ger, even  if  they  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  pres- 
ent government. 

«A11  this  is  hailed  in  Paris  as  a  German  (  bluff  i 
but  the  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  those  who  are 
opposed  to  Wilson's  terms  can  give  the  signal  for  an 
upheaval,  by  means  of  which  the  Allies  will  be 
placed  in  the  same  position  in  regard  to  Germany 
that  they  are  already  in  regard  to  Bussia.  And  such 
a  condition  in  Germany  would  be  a  most  serious 
thing  for  her  neighbors,  the  neutrals  as  well  as  the 
i  Allies.    The  former  Swiss  President  Calonder  has 
expressed  the  danger  to  Switzerland  from  this 
I  source,  and  we  in  Sweden  would  be  unjust  to  our- 
i  selves,  if  in  blind  and  stolid  servility  we  remain 
quiet,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  peace  of  our  own 
nation  is  dependent  on  the  outcome  of  the  race  be- 
tween Wilson's  peace  text  in  Paris  and  the  expo- 
!  nents  of  European  anarchy.)) 
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The  following  article  published  by  the  Times, 
April  7,  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  dealing  with  the  Bol- 
shevist leaders.  The  others  have  appeared  in  the 
Press  Review,  March  29  and  April  6: 

(.In  the  preceding  articles  no  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  singular  combination  which  directs  the 
fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  the  Bolshevist  commis- 
sariat for  Foreign  Affairs. 

«In  reality  the  Bolshevist  Foreign  Office  is  a 
triumvirate  consisting  of  Georghi  Vasilievitch  Tehit- 
cherin,  a  pure  Russian  of  good  family;  Lev  Miehailo- 
vitch  Karachan,  an  Armenian,  and  Karl  Radek,  an 
Austrian  'Jew  of  doubtful  antecedents.  It  is  a 
strangely  ill-consorted  trio,  the  members  of  which 
are  continually  playing  out  of  tune,  and  who,  in- 
deed, are  only  kept  together  by  the  brilliant  con- 
ducting of  the  great  Bolshevist  chef  dorchestre. 

TCHITCHERIN 

((Tchitcherin,  the  nominal  Foreign  Minister,  is 
one  of  those  mystically  sentimental  revolutionaries 
of  whose  sincerity  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Indeed, 
the  high  position  which  he  holds  in  the  Bolshevist 
party  is  due  far  more  to  his  personal  integrity  and 
to  the  genuineness  of  his  beliefs  than  to  any  admin- 
istrative talents  or  political  ability.  Holding  the 
<  cheen,)  or  rank,  of  a  nobleman,  Tchitcherin  in- 
herited from  his  relations  a  considerable  estate, 
which,  as  a  Socialist,  he  voluntarily  resigned.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  was  employed  for  a 
few  months  by  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  old  regime. 
Very  soon,  however,  be  abandoned  this  uncongenial 
occupation  for  the  Socialist  cause,  to  which  he  has 
since  devoted  his  whole  life. 

«Like  most  of  his  colleagues,  Tchitcherin  has 
been  an  exile  in  many  lands,  and  is  a  linguist  of 
verv  considerable  ability,  speaking  and  writing 
French,  German,  and  English  with  great  facility  and 
correctness.  In  1907  we  hear  of  him  as  a  member 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Berlin  Social 
Democratic  Bureau,  where  he  played  an  important 
role  as  a  Socialistic  proselytizer  amongst  the  num- 
erous and  needy  Russian  emigrants  in  Berlin.  He 
did  not  succeed  in  escaping  the  watchful  attentions 
of  the  Prussian  police,  and  in  1908  he  was  arrested 
at  Charlottenburg,  fined  for  bearing  a  false  name, 
and  banished  from  Germany.  During  the  first 
years  of  the  war  he  lived  in  London,  where  he  estab- 
lished close  relations  with  the  British  Socialist  party, 
being  finally  interned  by  the  authorities.  The  man- 
ner of  his  release  and  of  his  return  to  Russia  in  De- 
cember, 1917,  is  well  known.  After  the  Brest-Litovsk 
treaty  he  succeeded  Trotsky  as  Commissary  for  For- 
eign Affairs. 

(.About  40  years  of  age,  small  of  stature,  with 
drooping  shoulders,  long  nose,  small  red  eyes, 
sandy-colored  beard  and  moustache,  and  sandy- 
colored  hair,  Tchitcherin  is  a  man  of  insignificant 
appearance  and  possesses  none  of  that  personal 
magnetism  which  distinguishes  Lenin  and  Trotsky. 
Always  polite  and  almost  apologetic  for  his  own 
existence,  he  cut  a  poor  figure  in  face  of  the  im- 
perious demands  of  the  German  diplomats  during 


their  short  tenure  of  the  Maison  Berg  at  Moscow  in 
the  summer  of  last  year.  As  an  orator  he  is  as  lame 
and  as  halting  as  the  stolidest  Anglo-Saxon.  In  his 
office,  however,  at  the  House  of  Soviets,  in  other 
words,  the  requisitioned  Hotel  Metropole,  he  is  an 
indefatigable  worker  and  is  to  be  found  at  his  desk 
early  and  late  poring  over  documents  or  telegrams. 

(dnside  the  party  Tchitcherin  is  almost  a  non- 
entity and  has  no  outstanding  claims  to  distinction 
beyond  a  fanatical  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  equality 
and  an  almost  slavish  admiration  for  Lenin,  with- 
out whose  advice  and  counsel  he  decides  nothing. 
He  was  appointed  Commissary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
at  a  time  when  Lenin's  policy  of  (beating  to  wind- 
ward) demanded  a  certain  submissiveness  and 
avoidance  of  friction  in  the  Bolshevist  relations  with 
the  Central  Powers.  As  the  victim  selected  for  this 
sacrifice  the  timorous  Tchitcherin  was  obviously 
more  suitable  than  any  of  his  more  impetuous  and 
less  cultured  colleagues.  There  he  has  remained  to 
this  day,  assured  of  a  place  in  history  as  the  man 
who  has  written  more  diplomatic  Notes  in  a  shorter 
period  of  time  than  any  other  Foreign  Minister  in 
the  world. 

KARACHAN 

«L.  M.  Karachan  is  perhaps  a  somewhat  stronger 
personality  than  Tchitcherin,  but  in  saying  that  one 
has  said  all.  He,  too,  was  presumably  appointed 
as  Tchitcherin's  assistant  more  for  the  charm  of  his 
manners  than  on  account  of  any  outstanding  ability. 

«Only  32  years  old,  Karachan,  with  his  tall  fig- 
ure, his  finely  chiseled  features,  and  his  well-combed 
black  beard"  and  moustache,  is  a  man  of  striking 
personal  appearance  and  is  easily  the  best  looking 
of  the  Bolshevist  Commissaries.  Always  well 
dressed,  as  an  actor  or  artist  of  note  he  would  not 
be  out  of  place  on  the  boulevards  of  Paris.  An 
Armenian,  he  is  an  anti-Turk  and  has  no  love  for 
the  Central  Powers.  During  the  war  he  was  one 
of  those  Bolshevists  who  most  favored  an  economic 
alliance  with  the  Allies. 

«In  the  Bolshevist  Foreign  Office  he  is  popularly 
supposed  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  wide  system  of 
secret  service  which  the  Bolshevists  have  always 
employed  with  considerable  success.  Under  his 
tutelage  a  considerable  army  of  foreign  Bolshevists 
is  employed  in  translating  Bolshevist  pamphlets  into 
every  language  in  the  world.  Here,  too,  is  edited 
the  Call,  a  newspaper  published  in  English  and  in- 
tended for  distribution  amongst  the  British  troops 
i  in  North  Russia.  Temperamentally  Karachan  be- 
longs essentially  to  that  class  of  Bolshevist  which 
believes  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 
It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that  in  their  methods  the 
advocates  of  open  diplomacy  differ  little  from  the 
Bernstorffs  and  the  Mirbachs,  whom  they  have  so 
consistently  pilloried. 

RADEK 

alf  Tchitcherin  and  Karachan  are  his  nominal 
superiors,  the  real  virtuoso  of  this  Bolshevist  trio  is 
Karl  Radek,  alias  Sobelsohn,  the  brilliant  leader- 
writer  of  the  official  Izuiestia. 

«Radek's  past  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  There  are 
strange  rumors  respecting  his  expulsion  from  vari- 
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ous  extreme  Socialist  parties  in  Poland  and  in  Ger- 
many for  reasons  which  these  advocates  of  the  de- 
struction of  all  personal  property  have  been  unable 
to  condone.  These  stories  may  be  libels,  but  there 
is  doubtless  much  of  the  upserupulous  adventurer  in 
Radek's  character.  In  happier  circumstances  he 
might  possibly  have  been  induced  to  employ  his 
Machiavellian  talents  in  a  different  cause,  but  to- 
day, as  a  rebel  against  society,  he  has  sought  that 
refuge  and  hospitality  which  the  Rolshevists  will- 
ingly accord,  without  regard  to  the  past,  to  all  men 
of  ability  who  join  their  ranks. 

Of  Radek's  intellectual  brilliance  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Still  in  the  early  -thirties,)  he  has  read 
voraciously,  and  as  a  student  of  economics  and  of 
foreign  polities  he  has  amassed  a  store  of  knowledge 
which  can  only  be  described  as  prodigious.  In  per- 
sonal appearance  he  presents  an  almost  grotesque 
figure.  A  little  man,  with  a  huge  head,  protruding 
ears,  clean-shaven  face,  with  spectacles,  and  a  large 
mouth  with  yellow,  tobacco-stained  teeth,  from 
w  hich  a  huge  pipe  or  cigar  is  never  absent,  Radek  is 
generally  dressed  in  a  quaint  drab-colored  Norfolk 
suit  w  ith  knickers  and  leggings.  As  he  jaunts  from 
the  Dom  Sovietov  to  his  office,  an  English  cap  on 
his  head,  his  pipe  puffing  fiercely,  a  revolver 
strapped  to  his. side  and  a  bundle  of  books  under 
his  arms,  he  looks  like  a  cross  between  a  bandit  and 
a  professor.  Indeed,  unkind  people  might  well  say 
thai  this  is  the  truest  description  of  his  character. 

JOURNALIST  AND  DIPLOMAT 

«If  Tchitcherin  and  Karachan  maintain  to 
some  extent  the  artificial  courtesies  which  are  com- 
mon to  diplomacy,  Radek  is  frankly  pugnacious. 
At  Brest  he  took  an  impish  delight  in  puffing  the 
smoke  of  his  cheroot  into  General  Hofman's  face, 
until  the  Germans  objected  to  the  presence  of  an 
Austrian  deserter  in  the  Russian  delegation.  A 
brilliant  journalist,  with  a  pen  that  knows  how  to 
sting,  lie  is  the  author  of  the  series  of  well-informed, 
if  maliciously  turned,  articles  on  foreign  affairs 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Izviestia  under  the 
name  of  Viator.  Himself  a  past  master  in  every 
Form  of  intrigue,  he  seeks  with  frenzied  joy  some 
new  shaft  for  his  pen,  which  will  strike  gall  into  the 
heart  of  Ids  opponent  without  involving  a  rupture 
of  diplomatic  relations.  Ambassadors  are  his  game, 
and  foreign  Ministers  his  butts.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  lasl  year  he  sorely  tried  the  patience  of  the 
German  Embassy,  which  objected  more  than  once 
lo  the  impudent  attacks  of  the  assistant  Minister 
who  received  the  Kaiser's  representatives,  and  the 
journalist  who  under  a  thinly-disguised  pseudonym 
assailed  them  in  the  morning  newspaper.    .    .  . 

»ln  polities  Radek  is  hot-headed  and  impulsive, 
and  it  is  probably  not  wrong  to  presume  that  he 
frequently  chafes  at  the  restraint  which  is  some- 
times placed  on  his  activities  by  his  more  cautious 
colleagues.  ... 

radek's  policy 

«A  delegate  of  the  Zimmcrwald  Conference, 
Radek,  nevertheless,  was  one  of  those  Bolshevists 
who  voted  for  war  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of 
the  Brest  Treaty.  Although  he  is  an  advocate  of 
extreme  measures  and  supports  that  section  of  his 
party  which  has  been  guilty  of  the  worst  excesses, 
Radek  was  not  in  favor  of  the  wholesale  hole-in- 
thc-corncr  executions  which  have  been  carried  out 
by  the  extraordinary  Commissions.  His  attitude  in 
this  matter  was  assuredly  not  inspired  by  any  hu- 
manitarian instincts,  but  was  influenced  purely  by 


reasons  of  policy  and  of  class  interest.  Instead  of 
these  mysterious  executions  in  the  dark,  he  pro- 
posed a  form  of  terror  which  should  appeal  more 
strongly  to  the  proletariat  and  which  should  have 
for  its  object  the  starving  and  cowing  of  the  bour- 
geoisie into  submission.  He  propounded  his  views 
in  a  series  of  articles  and  speeches  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  (in  the  winter  no  bourgeois  should  have 
an  overcoat  until  every  member  of  the  proletariat 
had  been  provided  for>  and  that  (everything  should 
be  taken  away  from  the  bourgeoisie  in  order  that 
the  Red  army  might  be  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and 
well  shod.)  In  this  point  of  view  he  was  supported 
by  Lenin. 

((Starting  his  career  in  Russia  with  considerable 
disadvantages  as  an  Austrian  subject  whose  knowl- 
edge of  Russian  was  far  from  perfect,  Radek  has 
gradually  increased  his  prestige  amongst  his  col- 
leagues, until  to-day  he  stands  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  influences  inside  the  Bolshevist  party.  His 
present  activities  should  be  closely  watched,  for  if, 
as  seems  true,  he  has  been  released  from  prison  in 
Berlin,  he  will  undoubtedly  play  an  important  part 
in  the  further  development  of  the  Spartacist  move- 
ment in  Germany.  He  is  one  of  the  few  Bolshevists 
who  ever  provide  Lenin  with  an  original  idea.» 

ENEMY  PRESS— GERMAN 

The  Bavarian  Situation 

The  murder  of  Kurt  Eisner  was  a  great  mis- 
fortune to  the  Bavarian  people,  for  with  his  con- 
ciliating influence  removed  Munich  became  one  of 
the  storm  centers  of  Spartacism.  There  the  ex- 
tremists exert  more  influence  in  the  Government 
than  in  any  other  large  city  in  Germany.  Even  the 
Independent  and  Majority  Socialists  have  assumed 
a  tinge  of  radicalism.  Contrary  to  the  policy  of 
their  prototypes  in  Berlin,  they  evince  a  desire  to 
co-operate  with  the  Communist-Spartacists,  and 
indeed  ever  since  February  21  they  have  remained 
in  a  government  recruited  from  all  three  wings  of 
the  Socialist  party.  On  February  23  they  connived 
at  the  proclamation  of  a  Soviet  Government  on  the 
basis  of  Democracy  (Press  Review,  March  26).  Since 
then  the  light  of  Democracy  has  been  steadily  fail- 
ing. 

An  article  in  the  Press  Review  for  March  16  ex- 
plained the  organization  of  the  Provisional  Ba- 
varian Government.  At  the  head  stood  the  Central 
Congress  of  Workmen,  Soldiers  and  Peasants,  re- 
placing the  Diet  which  had  been  adjourned  indefi- 
nitely. Under  this  supreme  body,  which  sat  only 
at  stated  intervals,  came  a  Zentralrat  (Executive 
Committee)  and  a  Cabinet  or  Ministry.  Although 
it  was  expressly  stated  that  the  former  proletarian 
body  should  predominate,  this  did  not  work  out  in 
practice.  The  Ministry,  under  the  Presidency  of  a 
moderate  Independent  named  Hoffman,  was  more 
talented  and  naturally  took  the  lead.  Its  conduct, 
though  more  radical  than  that  of  the  Socialist  Min- 
istry in  Berlin,  did  not  satisfy  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. When  it  finally  decided  to  convene  the 
Diet  on  April  8  matters  reached  a  climax.  As  the 
direct  representative  of  the  Congress  of  Workmen 
and  Soldiers,  the  Zentralrat  was  a  radical  prole- 
tarian organization.  In  fact  its  three  ablest  mem- 
bers, Muehsam,  Levien  and  Nickisch,  were  leaders 
of  the  Communist  party.  If  the  Cabinet  should  be 
overthrown  the  Zentralrat  might  be  expected  to  pro- 
claim a  Soviet  Government. 

The  Radicalism  displayed  in  Munich  did  not 
please  the  rest  of  Bavaria.    While  Augsburg  agi- 
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tated  in  favor  of  the  Soviets,  Franconia  threatened 
to  form  an  independent  state  if  matters  did  not  calm 
down  immediately.  «Los  von  Muenchen»  became 
a  popular  crY  in  Northern  Bavaria.  The  peasants, 
too  as  a  rule  disapprove  of  Bolshevism,  lhey 
threaten  to  stop  food  supplies  from  entering  Munich 
if  a  Soviet  Government  is  proclaimed  there. 

The  Vossische  Zeitung,  April  4,  describes  some 
of  the  radical  social  reforms  that  have  put  Bavaria 
in  advance  of  the  Empire  and  perhaps  accentuated 
the  separatist  feeling.  «The  Chief  of  the  Bavarian 
Fconomic  Office,  Dr.  Neurath,  has  declared  that  ex- 
propriation will  take  place  by  legal  means.  Cer- 
tain mineral  products  and  sources  of  power  will  be 
nationalized  immediately.  Attempts  will  be  made 
to  institute  state  control  over  food,  clothing  and 
habitation,  in  the  interests  of  the  population.  Coun- 
cils are  to  be  organized  in  industrial  concerns, 
which  will  take  over  full  control  of  discipline,  but 
not  of  management.  No  large-scale  proprietors 
shall  sit  in  the  Councils  of  Peasants  hereafter.  By 
socialization  of  agriculture  Neurath  does  not  mean 
communism,  but  a  system  whereby  the  peasants 
with  small-scale  and  medium-sized  land  holdings 
will  be  able  to  govern  themselves,  by  means  of  local 
representative  bodies.  He  wishes  to  cling  to  the 
Empire,  but  deplores  the  fact  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  no  real  steps  toward  socializa- 
tion Until  this  does  happen  Bavaria  must  remain 
isolated.  Neurath  opposes  capitalism  and  profit- 
sharing  by  the  workingmen.  He  does  not  agree 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Economic  Committee 
that  the  consent  of  the  Diet  must  be  asked  for  the 
most  important  reforms.  ... 

«To  the  question  whether  such  radical  social- 
ization would  not  lead  to  conflicts  with  the  Empire, 
the  Minister  of  Commerce,  Simon,  answered  <  no.  > 
To  us,  however,  it  appears  questionable  whether  the 
Economic  Committee  can  solve  the  hard  problems 
before  it.  Most  of  the  parties,  and  probably  the 
Minister-President  as  well,  wish  to  refer  the  final 
decision  to  the  Landtag  (Diet).)) 

On  April  5  came  an  important  political  event. 
On  that  dav  the  Coblenzer  Zeitung  says :  «The  Bevo- 
lutionary  Zentralrat  has  announced  to  the  press  that 
on  its  energetic  protestation  the  Government  has 
decided  not  to  call  the  Diet  on  April  8,  as  it  had 
planned  to  do.  Likewise  it  says  that  Bavaria  is 
standing  on  the  brink  of  the  proclamation  of  a  defi- 
nitive Soviet  Bepublic. 

«The  Soviets  are  continuing  their  advance  in 
Central  Europe.  From  Bussia  the  spark  flew  to 
Hungary,  and  now  it  seems  about  to  find  tinder  in 
Bavaria*.  .'  .  .  The  Zentralrat  feels  strong  enough 
to  forbid  the  convening  of  the  Landtag,  as  Eisner 
never  dared  to  do.  and  to  govern  without  Parlia- 
ment on  its  own  authority.  Therewith  disappears 
in  Bavaria  the  democratic  principle  which  enables 
the  whole  people  to  choose  its  own  form  of  Govern- 
ment. In  the  future  only  one  class  and,  indeed,  but 
a  part  of  that  will  rule.  The  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat has  set  foot  in  Germany. 

«The  representatives  of  the  sovereign  German 
people  in  Weimar  and  Berlin  have  the  duty  to  see 
that  the  movement  is  localized  in  Bavaria  and  final- 
ly suppressed.  Herr  Scheidemann  cannot  wash  his 
hands  of  this  responsibility.)) 

«The  events  in  Munich  are  pressing  toward  a 
crisis,))  savs  the  Berliner  Zeitung  am  Mittag,  April 
5.  ((Yesterday  afternoon  the  Diet  buildings  were 
occupied  by  "partisans  of  the   Soviet  movement 


armed  with  machine  guns.  Nobody  is  allowed  to 
enter.  This  has  taken  place  against  the  express 
prohibition  of  the  Government.  Moreover,  the  gar- 
rison of  the  city  has  declared  itself  against  any  con- 
vocation of  the  Landtag. 

« These  facts  signify  decisive  steps  on  the  road 
toward  Sovietism.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Cabi- 
net was  taken  bv  surprise,  for  it  must  have  known 
the  intentions  of 'the  Zentralrat  for  a  long  time.  The 
bourgeois  press  still  believes  that  it  can  reorganize 
the  Government  in  the  interests  of  stability,  but  in 
reality  it  is  too  late.  The  Communists  in  city  and 
country,  whose  numbers  should  not  be  underesti- 
mated," have  declared  their  solidarity  with  the  Hun- 
garian and  Bussian  Soviet  Bepublics.  If  the  Ba- 
varian Landtag  does  not  convene,  it  may  be  said 
that  Bolshevism  has  entered  Germany.  The  conse- 
quences are  immeasurable.)) 

In  the  North  this  extremist  movement  aroused 
violent  opposition.  The  cry  «Free  from  Munich))  is 
rife  in  Franconia,  Swabia  and  the  Palatinate,  says 
Der  Tag,  April  5.  «If  the  strangers  and  phantasists 
in  the  South  do  not  quiet  down  there  remains  only 
one  course  left  for  the  Northern  provinces,  i.  e.,  sepa- 
ration. The  Majority  Socialists  there  do  not  wish  to 
compromise  with  Bolshevists  and  experimental 
politicians..)  In  fact,  according  to  the  Berliner  Zei- 
tung am  Mittag,  April  5,  it  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
move the  seat  of  the  Diet  from  Munich  to  a  North 
Bavarian  city. 

Synonymous  with  the  movement  in  Munich 
came  another  even  more  radical  explosion  m  the 
city  of  Augsburg.  Over  3,000  people  gathered  m 
the  street  to  signify  their  approval  of  the  program 
of  the  Workmen  and  Soldier's  Council  for  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Hungarian  and  Bussian  Bolshevists 
(Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  April  5).  What  is  more  the 
three  Socialist  parties  agreed  to  unite  in  a  single 
revolutionary  faction.  The  immediate  proclama- 
tion of  a  Bavarian  Soviet  Bepublic  was  demanded 
(Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  April  5) .  The  whole  work- 
ing population  of  Augsburg  struck  in  order  to  back 
up  this  demand.  Finally  a  delegation  was  sent  to 
Munich  to  urge  similar  action  upon  the  Zentralrat. 

If  the  extremists  have  really  come  into  control 
it  is  important  to  know  more  about  their  ideals  The 
Koelniscke  VolLszeitung,  April  6,  gives  the  follow- 
ing details:    «In  a  meeting  called  by  the  Zentralrat 
in  the  Loewenbraeukeller,  Munich,  Dr.  Wadler  de- 
clared that  the  tasks  of  the  next  few  days  were:  the 
elimination  of  partv  lines,  the  union  of  the  whole 
proletariat,  a  general  strike,  the  proclamation  of  a 
Soviet  Bepublic,  and  fraternization  with  the  Bus- 
sian and  Hungarian  proletariats.    This  announce- 
ment was  greeted  with  stormy  applause.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Zentralrat,  Dr.  Nickisch,  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  North  Bavarian  proletariat  would  <  put 
a  kink  »  in  the  separatist  tendencies  of  the  Northern 
capitalists.    The  proclamation  of  the  Bavarian  Be- 
public was  to  have  a  symbolic  effect  all  through  Ger- 
many; it  was  to  be  a  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  world 
revolution.))    Likewise,  according  to  the  Koelmsche 
Zeitung,  April  6,  the  Zentralrat  has  determined  to 
stand  behind  the  Augsburg  resolution.    Even  the 
Ministry  has  been  forced  to  take  cognizance  of  this, 
though  it  declares  that  a  Soviet  Bepublic  cannot  suc- 
ceed without  the  co-operation  of  the  Social  Demo- 
crats.   The  Koelnische  Zeitung  is  sure  that  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Soviets  is  only  a  matter  of  days.  It 
even  specifies  a  period  of  four  days.    Within  that 
time  the  Communists  hope  to  win  over  the  peasants 
and  other  agriculturists  to  their  plan. 
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French  Transportation  Plans 

In  view  of  the  prominence  given  to  reconstruc- 
tion plans  in  other  countries  the  following  outline 
of  French  transportation  development  is  of  partic- 
ular interest : 

The  Matin,  April  3,  publishes  an  interview  with 
M.  Cels,  the  assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Trans- 
portation in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works.  He  was 
asked:  «What  are  your  objectives  or,  if  you  pre- 
fer, tbe  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  your 
work?  What  decisions  have  you  already  made  and 
what  have  you  in  mind? 

(i  1 1  will  answer  your  questions  with  pleasure.  > 
said  M.  Cels.  <  And  first  of  all  I  insist  on  emphasiz- 
ing that  in  order  to  provide  the  revenue  for  our 
permanent  annual  budget  of  at  least  eighteen  bil- 
lion francs — whatever  may  be  the  money  payment 
from  Germany — it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  in- 
crease considerably  our  international  trade. 

«  .We  must  increase  in  our  ports  the  length  of 
the  wharves  and  provide  docking  facilities  for  the 
largest  vessels.  A  great  port  must  have  docks  ade- 
quate for  the  storage  of  the  cargoes  and  factories 
close  at  hand  to  utilize  raw  imports  and  supply  goods 
for  export. 

«  i Behind  the  sea-port  and  closely  connected 
with  it,  the  largest  possible  hinterland  must  be  built 
up  and  developed.  To  satisfy  the  present-day  re- 
quirements of  international  trade,  a  port  must  be 
linked  up  with  the  interior  of  the  country  and  with 
other  countries  of  Europe  by  a  complex  chain  of 
railways  and  inland  waterways.  They  must  be 
adequate  to  distribute  its  imports  and  feed  it  with 
exports. 

«  On  March  20  I  decided  to  examine  a  huge  pro- 
grain  for  the  enlargement  of  the  port  of  Algiers. 
The  plans  call  for  the  building  of  a  vast  outer  har- 
bor  and  two  basins,  constituting  an  increase  of  quay- 
frontage  amounting  to  ten  kilometers.  On  March 
21  I  authorized  the  work  for  the  improvement  of  the 
port  of  Pa llice.  The  program  consists  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  dock  which  will  facilitate  the  use  by  the 
largest  ships  of  deep  water  only  1,200  meters  out 
and  will  be  accessible  at  all  tides  to  large  vessels 
drawing  twelve  meters. 

«  For  Marseilles,  1  have  just  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  will 
permit  the  adoption  of  an  act  under  which  the  deep- 
ening and  bettering  of  the  Port-de-Bouc  and  the 
utilization  of  the  Pond  of  Caronte  will  give  us  twelve 
more  kilometers  of  available  water-front,  to  which 
should  be  added  the  six  kilometers  of  quays  of  the 


Wilson  and  Mirabeau  Basins  now  under  construc- 
tion or  completed,  which  will  make  in  all  thirty- 
three  kilometers  of  quays  as  compared  with  fifteen 
before  the  war.  Besides  which,  this  improvement 
will  enable  ships  of  nine  and  a  half  meters'  draught 
to  enter  the  Pond  of  Berre,  giving  the  immediate 
suburbs  of  Marseilles  water-fronts  on  which  fac- 
tories and  other  plants  will  abound.  For  its  area 
Marseilles  will  become  one  of  the  largest  ports  of 
the  world. 

ok  As  for  Brest,  a  local  association  has  been 
formed  to  improve  the  mercantile  port  with  the  ob- 
ject of  making  it  one  of  the  terminals  of  the  great 
transatlantic  lines  of  passenger  ships. 

<(  (The  banks  of  the  Seine  form  a  hinterland  for 
the  ports  of  Flavre  and  Rouen,  in  which  Paris  is  in- 
cluded. Recently  I  have  been  considering  the  pro- 
gram intended  to  enable  sea-going  barges  from  Eng- 
land to  dock  at  Paris.  At  the  same  time  I  author- 
ized on  March  28  the  Chief  Engineer  of  Navigation 
of  the  Seine  to  draw  up  plans,  on  behalf  of  the  city 
of  Paris,  for  a  bye-canal  from  the  Marne,  which 
would  not  only  completely  protect  Paris  from  floods, 
but  would  connect  by  a  shorter  route  the  navigable 
waterways  of  the  east  with  the  lower  Seine,  and  at 
the  same  time  furnish  the  northern  suburbs  of  Paris 
with  a  huge  continuous  port. 

«  (For  the  hinterland  behind  Marseilles,  you 
are  aware  of  our  desire  to  better  utilize  the  Rhone 
for  the  production  of  electricity,  for  navigation,  and 
for  irrigation.  The  plans  are  drawn;  as  soon  as  the 
financial  arrangements  are  made,  we  shall  be  able 
to  present  a  bill  for  passage.  And  these  Rhone  im- 
provements go  hand  in  hand  with  the  Rhine-Rhone 
Canal.  On  March  15  I  approved  the  excavations 
needed  to  deepen  it  enough  to  allow  the  passage  of 
canal  boats  of  300  tons.  This  work  will  be  finished 
toward  the  end  of  the  year.  To  attract  the  trade  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  away  from  the  routes  it  followed 
before  the  war,  I  did  not  stop  with  this.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Works  I 
decided  that  it  was  desirable  to  plan  the  construc- 
tion of  a  deep  waterway  connecting  the  coalfields  of 
the  Saar,  the  productive  country  of  Upper  Alsace, 
and  the  industrial  centers  of  Strassburg,  Mulhausen, 
and  Basel,  with  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone  Valleys 
and  the  Mediterranean  ports. 

«  (You  see  we  are  not  wasting  our  time  here  in 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works.  The  Minister,  M. 
Claveille,  foreseeing  the  enormous  post-bellum  task, 
established  eighteen  months  ago  the  Superior  Coun- 
cil of  Public  Works,  which  has  studied  all  questions 
concerning  national  supplies.  Thanks  to  him,  every- 
thing is  ready.)  » 
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Criticism  of  the  Peace  Conference 
Toward  the  end  of  March  the  attempts  of  cer- 
tain French  papers  to  aid  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  open- 
ing the  Polish  burr  produced  a  sensation,  and  moti- 
vated, at  least  superficially,  a  tightening  of  the  al- 
ready oppressive  French  censorship.  It  is  not  clear 
that  "the  situation  created  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
arraignment  of  French  journalistic  methods,  and 
the  Times'  rebuke  to  the  British  Premier,  which 
seems  to  have  given  the  first  publicity  to  the  affair, 
caused  the  reduction  of  the  Conference  to  four,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  custom  of  holding  sessions  at 
the  residences  of  the  various  representatives. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Conference  entered 
what  the  French  papers  constantly  allude  to  as  its 
decisive  period  in  an  atmosphere  of  tensity,  reflected 
in  the  newspaper  comments,  sometimes  more  by 
what  was  left  unsaid  than  by  what  was  actually  ex- 
pressed. This  feeling  was  the  product  of  a  smould- 
ering bitterness  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference to  which  was  added  some  hositility  towards 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  personally,  ill-suppressed  resent- 
ment at  the  further  imposition  of  the  censorship 
which  tells  against  the  French  especially,  and  indig- 
nation at  what  all  but  the  Socialists  and  the  Radicals 
seem  to  regard  as  a  selfish  Anglo-American  attempt 
to  reduce  French  claims  beyond  the  tolerable  mini- 
mum. The  unifying  factor  behind  all  this  comment 
seems  to  be  the  fear  that  France  will  be  endangered, 
though  victorious,  just  as  certain  of  the  asperities 
in  connection  with  the  German  disarmament  arose 
through  fear  of  the  future. 

The  Llovd  George  incident,  except  in  its  broad- 
est details,  is"  not  entirely  clear.  It  appears  that  the 
British  Premier,  incensed  at  certain  newspaper  al- 
lusions to  himself  and  at  certain  leakages  from  the 
Conference  during  the  Polish  discussion  in  which 
lie  took  a  prominent  part  (Press  Review,  April  3), 
denounced  French  journalism  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
He  threatened  to  have  the  Conference  moved  to  a 
neutral  city  and  demanded  an  inquiry  into  the 
whole  incident.  The.  London  Times  of  March  26, 
introducing  its  remarks  by  a  vigorous  criticism  of 
the  already  oppressive  secrecy  of  the  Conference, 
disclosed  the  truth  regarding  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
action.  Certain  French  papers  were  not  slow  to 
take  this  up,  and  the  Echo  de  Paris  attempted,  March 
28,  to  publish  a  long  extract  from  the  Times  article. 
The  censor  removed  the  first  sixteen  lines  included 
in  parenthesis  in  the  quotation  below. 

(«With  some  notable  exceptions,  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  information  of  the  press  have 
been  unintelligent  and  unsatisfactory.  Even  thus 
public  interest  and  trust  in  the  Conference  might 
perhaps  have  been  preserved  had  the  leaders  of  the 
Conference  understood  that  what  their  peoples 
really  desired  was  news  of  rapid  progress  towards 
a  sound  peace,  drawn  on  big,  intelligible  lines,  and 
had  they  bestirred  themselves  to  provide  such  news 
in  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  provided — by 
using  every  effort  to  make  a  sound  peace,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  own  personal  ambitions  or  tenor-like 
susceptibilities. 


(«But  as  they  failed  progressively  in  this 
respect,  just  as  they  had  failed  to  regard  publicity  as 
I  their  best  friend  and  not  as  an  insidious  enemy,  they 
gradually  got  into  a  state  of  mind  which  caused 
them  to  consider  every  divulgation  of  any  fact  they 
|  would  fain  have  hidden  as  a  sort  of  <  insult  to  ma- 
jesty.) 

(«Where  all  have  offended  at  various  times  it 
would  be  invidious  to  single  out  any  special  offen- 
der.) But  the  latest  illustration  of  the  collective  fol- 
ly that  has  seemed  at  times  to  overtake  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  Ten  may  be  mentioned.  Last 
Friday  evening,  after  he  had  concluded  his  time- 
wasting  intervention  in  regard  to  the  Polish  prob- 
lem, Mr.  Lloyd  George  suddenly  delivered  a  diatribe 
against  sundry  French  newspapers  that  had  been 
guilty  of  criticizing  his  attitude  as  a  self-constituted 
authority  on  Polish  affairs.  He  practically  re- 
proached some  of  the  persons  present  with  wilful 
indiscretion,  threatened  to  have  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence removed  to  a  neutral  country,  and  ended  by  de- 
manding an  otficial  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  in- 
discretions committed  and  some  kind  of  disciplinary 
measures  against  the  journalists  responsible  for 
printing  them.    .    .  . 

«.  .  .  Mr.  Lloyd  George  seemed  to  imagine 
that  his  intervention  could  be  kept  secret,  and  he 
worked  himself  into  a  fine  fury  against  the  French 
Press  when  he  was  undeceived.    .    .  . 

<(0ne  Paris  journal,  whose  chief  contributor — a 
strong,  but  frank  and  independent  Anglophile— was 
among  the  objects  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  recent  cen- 
sure, complains  this  morning  that  the  Council  of 
Ten  has  <  gone  to  earth,)  and  intends  to  pursue  its 
deliberations  in  entire  and  uncontrolled  secrecy. 
This  is  a  mistaken  reading  of  what  has  happened.  » 

Naturally  enough  no  French  paper  either  dared 
or  cared  to  be  as  frank  as  the  Times  was  in  handling 
an  English  statesman.   However,  the  Echo  de  Paris 
was  able  to  say  a  number  of  characteristically  eut- 
|  ting  things  without  too  much  attention  from  the  cen- 
sor.    Other  criticism  on  the  whole  was  not  as  ex- 
I  treme  as  that  in  this  paper  which  ran  for  some  days 
a  veritable  campaign  of  more  or  less  bitter  com- 
ment.   The  article  referred  to  in  the  Times  quota- 
tion appeared  in  that  paper  March  25  and  bristled 
with  lines  like:    ((Communiques    .    .    .  oracles  as 
ambiguous  as  those  of  Delphi  and  Dodona,)>  and 
«the  offensive  against  the  press  has  been  pushed 
even  farther. » 

Alluding  to  the  Hungarian  situation,  the  writer 
adopts  an  «I-told-vou-so»  attitude  blaming  the  ((in- 
ertia which  the  Conference  has  demonstrated  in  the 
Orient»  and  the  ((objection  which  they  have  to  the 
last  effort. »  The  final  paragraph  contains  the  sharp- 
est criticism:  «The  negotiators  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay 
favor  publicity  only  in  proportion  as  it  advances 
them  personally.  Today  they  wish  to  take  a  brutal 
farewell  of  public  opinion.  We  have  confidence 
that  in  America,  England  and  France,  public  opin- 
ion, a  force  of  equilibrim  which  is  unfortunately 
greatly  needed,  will  bring  them  back  to  their  senses.  » 

The  same  paper,  March  28,  produces  a  new  the- 
sis to  the  effect  that  writing  peace  and  making  it  are 
two  different  things,  and  that  «in  the  absence  of  all 
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direction,  the  existing  alliance  is  like  a  ship  without 
a  compass.  The  censor  removed  twenty-seven 
lines  of  this  article  which  recommenced:  ((Thus 
are  the  affairs  of  Germany  settled.  Witness  the  plea 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  last  week  on  the  necessity  of 
sparing  Germany  in  the  case  of  Poland  and  the  dan- 
ger in  presenting  a  peace  which  would  be  inaccept- 
able,  a  plea  which  piays  directly  into  the  hands  ol 
the  German  blackmailers.  .  .  .  We  regret  that 
M.  Clemenceau  did  not  speak  yesterday  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Chamber  to  define  our  national  interests. 
M.  le  President  du  Conseil,  the  moment  is  come  to 
speak  to  England  and  America.)) 

Apparently  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
continued  to  rankle  for  on  March  31,  speaking  of 
«Kngland  and  the  military  frontier  of  the  Rhine,)) 
the  Echo  de  Paris  continued,  alluding  to  Admiral 
Jellicoe's  recent  book  and  a  speech  by  Sir  David 
Really:  «The  British  squadrons  were  not  ready  for 
war.  For  them  the  issue  of  one  battle  was  doubtful 
in  May,  1916.  In  the  autumn  of  1914  they  would  not 
have  sought  out  the  German  fleet  excepting  as  the 
last  resort  of  despair.  It  may  be  answered  that  it  is 
not  a  question  of  the  past,  but  of  the  future,  and 
that  England,  delivered  from  her  maritime  rival, 
has  regained  her  mastery  of  the  sea.  The  League  of 
Nations  has  freed  her  of  all  responsibility  toward 
neutral  Hags.  England  is  as  free  for  blockade  and 
seizure  as  she  was  before  1856  and  the  amendments 
to  the  treaty  of  Paris.  Is  this  naval  protection  suffi- 
cient? No.  Means  of  attack  will  develope  to  such 
a  point  as  to  render  practically  negligible  the 
straits  thirty-three  kilometers  wide.  .  .  .  If  war 
is  resumed,  it  would  be  only  as  the  result  of  a  weak- 
ness of  our  own  Alliance. » 

Further  comment  on  the  Lloyd  George  episode 
was  sparing.  Tery  in  the  Oeiwre  took  pains  to  point 
out  March  28  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  attack  was  not 
on  French  journalism  hut  on  French  censorship 
which  by  presuming  to  dictate  what  should  and  what 
should  not  appear,  at  the  same  time  assumed  a  cer- 
iain  responsibility  for  it.  A  similar  view  is  held  by 
the  Hcure  on  the  same  date.  The  Radical,  March  29, 
dismisses  the  incident  as  a  case  of  «much  noise  for 
nothing,  which  will  serve  admirably  the  diplomacy 
of  Brockdorff-Rantzau  and  Erzberger.» 

The  Intrcmsigeant,  March  28,  by  an  analysis  of 
Hi  leading  delegates  Forms  ;i  link  between  the  Lloyd 
George  incident  and  the  general  question  of  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Conference.  « There  is  no  conceal- 
ment ol'  Ihe  fad  that  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris 
li  is  so  Car  produced  much  less  than  was  expected  in 
'  iew  of  Ihc  persona  lilies  of  Ihe  men  assembled. 

Not  a  single  great  man  has  been  revealed 
who  has  taken  direction  of  the  debates.    .    .    .  M. 
\  enizelos,  a  man  ol'  superior  intelligence,  might  per- 
ips  Inn  c  cast  some  light  among  the  shades,  but  as  a 
dive  of  ;i  small  power,  he  rarely  had  a 
M.  Lloyd  George  is  affected  by  serious  ques- 
ioiis  ol  internal  politics.    M.  Wilson  is  defending 
h,sfir™l  "dea  ol  the  League  of  Nations  and  pays  less 
i'th'ntjon  l„  practical  solutions.    M.  Clemenceau, 
who  i  waged  war  ■  with  magnificent  vigor,  seems  less 
I"  undertake  Ihe  work  of  reconstruction.  His 
grcal  name  and  his  merited  prestige  must  be  used 
lor  Ihc  signature  of  the  treaty,  hut  there  is  no  neces- 
sity o|  asking  of  him  more  than  he  can  do.    .    .  .» 

A  glance  at  such  papers  as  th,.  Temps,  March 
'  "V         <><■'■« tie  Xouocllr.  March  25,  the  Journal 
M  uch  .2.1-31,  the  Intrcmsigeant.  April  1,  the  Excel- 
sior, March  26.  Ihe  Lanteme,  March  26,  Victoire 
March  26.  Humanite.  March  29,  and  the  Heure 


March  31,  shows  varying  degrees  of  regret  or  hostil- 
ity expressed  in  regard  to  the  decision  of  secrecy  and 
the  procedure  of  the  Conference.  The  general  view 
may  be  summed  up  by  the  Latin  quotation  intro- 
duced by  the  Avenir,  March  26:  <(Meliora  videt 
deteriora  sequitur.»  The  Figaro,  March  28,  is  al- 
most alone  in  drawing  comfort  from  the  situation, 
saying  that  «the  change  in  substituting  conversations 
among  four  for  meetings  of  ten  is  excellent  in  itself..) 

As  the  Conference  proceeded  to  a  consideration 
of  French  claims,  the  criticism  of  it  developed  two 
characteristics;  the  one  consisting  of  a  presentation 
of  alternative  programs,  amendments  and  sugges- 
tions, often  clearly  counter  to  the  views  prevailing 
at  the  Conference;  and  the  other  direct,  specific 
comment.  Practically  every  journal  presented  its 
interpretation  of  French  demands,  and  there  was  a 
substantial  agreement  as  to  the  fundamental  re- 
quirements, but  the  divergence  on  detail  was  often 
marked.  The  extreme  views  of  the  more  chauvin- 
istic papers  have  in  no  way  been  modified.  There 
appears  to  be  general  unanimity  in  demanding  the 
whole  of  Alsace,  at  least  the  commercial  exploita- 
tion of  the  Saar,  and  the  fullest  possible  reparation 
for  France.  In  fact,  the  general  attitude  of  French 
press  opinion,  except  that  of  the  Socialists  and  Radi- 
cals, may  be  well  summed  up  by  Colonel  Fabry's 
significant  phrase  in  the  Intrcmsigeant,  March  30: 
uLa  France  par-dessus  tout.v 

The  Temps,  which  on  April  1  had  opposed  the 
suggestion  of  the  London  Observer  that  Germany 
be  admitted  to  the  League  if  she  would  join  at  once 
in  the  fight  against  Bolshevism,  on  April  2  pleaded 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  alliance,  and  on 
April  3  pointed  out  «that  the  Society  of  Nations  be- 
comes more  and  more  necessary,  and  that  the  Allied 
Governments  are  working  constantly  to  create  it.» 
This  view  had  not  been  stressed  for  some  time  and 
its  reappearance  in  the  Temps  is  of  interest.  The 
Temps  continues  to  insist  that  any  permanent  mili- 
tary occupation  of  the  Rhine  valley  would  inev- 
itably require  the  cooperation  of  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  France  and  Belgium.  If  all  the  Allies  are  to 
get  common  advantage  from  it,  why  should  they 
not  share  in  the  responsibility?  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Rhine  is  not  a  gage,  why  hold  it?  An  echo  of 
what  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  that  France's 
contribution  is  being  lost  sight  of,  appears  in  the 
statement:  «For  fifty-one  months  of  war,  France 
had  with  her  all  the  men  of  conscience  with  an  ap- 
preciation of  truth.  Were  the  war  resumed,  could 
she  be  sure  of  a  general  will  to  aid  her  immediately  ? 
.  .  .  .  Can  the  Allies  offer  her  a  better  guarantee 
than  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine?  In  any  case,  the 
United  States  and  the  English  would  be  vitally 
menaced  in  the  event  of  a  new  onslaught.  Why  will 
they  then  not  write  into  the  League  a  special  state- 
ment that  any  German  aggression  against  France, 
Belgium  or  the  Saar  would  be  regarded  as  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  them  all.  Article  VIII  does 
not  prevent  clandestine  arming  and  the  French  pro- 
posal to  supervise  the  armament  situation  has  been 
rejected.)) 

A  similar  attitude  of  restrained  and  construc- 
tive criticism  is  maintained  by  Gauvain  in  the 
Debats,  April  3,  who  substantiates  the  thesis  that 
the  conferees  are  ((victims  of  a  fatal  policy  of  ex- 
pediency which  has  corrupted  European  life.  He 
adds  that  the  delegates  pay  too  much  attention  to 
their  present  environment  and  think  too  much  of 
the  successes  in  future  wars  when  they  should  be 
chiefly  concerned  with  precautions  against  such 
wars.    Gauvain's  point  in  regard  to  the  Rhine  as  a 
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military  frontier  is  worthy  of  attention.  «No  sort 
of  frontier  gives  absolute  seeurity.  From  the  days 
of  the  Gauls,  the  Rhine  has  been  a  frontier,  yet  as 
time  has  passed  and  means  have  improved,  it  has 
been  crossed  more  and  more  frequently  and  more 
and  more  easily.  Today  the  Rhine  is  like  a  street 
and  crossed  as  easily  as  the  Seine.  ...  It  is  so 
little  a  military  frontier  that  everybody  asks  that 
the  Allies  hold  the  bridgeheads  and  that  they  take 
advantage  of  the  various  means  of  control  on  the 
right  bank.»  He  suggests  as  a  precaution  a  long 
military  occupation  extending  across  the  stream, 
and  political  and  administrative  separation  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  Germany,  with  absolute 
abolition  of  German  recruiting,  and  of  the  Prussian 
system.  The  procedure  of  the  Conference  does  not 
escape  Gauvain's  criticism  who  points  out  that  the 
meetings  seem  to  be  wasted  in  a  maze  of  detail,  so 
that  aeace  is  like  Spenser's  forest  which  was  in- 
visible because  of  its  trees.  To  obviate  this,  moot- 
points  should  be  passed  on  to  the  Council  of  Five 
while  the  Conference  of  Four  turns  its  attention  to 
other  subjects. 

What  apparently  is  the  absolute  minimum  of 
French  demands  is  set  forth  by  the  Figaro  March  30: 
((Definite,  complete  possession  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
economic  exploitation  of  the  Saar  with  the  Rhine 
as  a  military  frontier.))  This  statement  is  followed 
by  a  well-bred  hint  to  the  effect  that  the  Anglo- 
American  combination  «is  too  inclined  to  be  moved 
by  violent  protests  from  directors  in  Rerlin.»  This 
hint  is  followed  on  April  I  by  an  allusion  to  the  ((un- 
shakable firmness  of  Clemenceau»  in  his  defense 
of  French  interests  in  the  face  of  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  realize  French 
hopes  and  expectations.  The  same  paper,  April  2, 
favors  a  prolonged  guard  of  the  Rhine  by  all  the 
Allies  and  not  France  alone  as  against  partial  dis- 
armament which  has  the  disadvantage  of  providing 
possible  pitfalls  for  the  unwary. 

As  early  as  March  30,  the  Gaulois  proposed  a 
suggestion  which  subsequently  seems  to  have  been 
at  least  seriously  considered  if  not  accepted  by  the 
Conference:  namely  that  the  German  annual  pay- 
ment be  proportioned  to  her  annual  ability  to  pay 
and  that  it  be  increased  as  German  reserves  in- 
crease. The  Action  Francaise,  April  1,  like  the 
Temps,  is  concerned  lest  the  existing  alliance  should 
not  be  maintained,  but  on  April  2  expresses  disbe- 
lief in  the  Anglo-American  theory  that  Bolshevism 
is  to  be  feared.  A  simple  formula  only  is  needed: 
let  Germany  know  we  will  not  yield  and  she  will  be 
quiet.  If  Germany  goes  over  to  Bolshevism,  the 
Rhine  will  protect  France. 

The  Homme  Libre,  March  31,  which  is  chiefly 
interesting  as  M.  Clemenceau's  paper,  announces  es- 
sentially the  program  of  the  Figaro  outlined  above, 
but  adds  a  specific  demand  for  the  complete  posses- 
sion of  at  least  one-third  the  Saar  Basin  and  the 
right  to  exploit  the  whole  valley. 

Among" the  papers  which  seem  inclined  to  main- 
tain hostility  to  the  Conference,  the  Intransigeant 
points  to  the  reported  differences  of  opinion.  «In 
any  case,  it  can  be  said  that  Clemenceau  fights  foot 
by  foot.  Against  whom  it  is  asked?  Against  the 
indifference  of  certain  people  who  see  only  politics 
in  the  Conference,  against  the  will  of  others  to  see 
only  commercial  settlements  for  the  future,  and 
against  a  certain  humanitarianism  which  simply 
hides  an  anxiety  for  early  freedom  to  talk  business,)) 
a  thinly  veiled  statement  which  is  further  anplified 
by  the  closing  thrust  that  «all  is  settled  except  finan- 


cial matters  which,  alas,  serve  as  a  means  of  pres- 
sure.»  In  the  same  paper,  Colonel  Fabry,  on  March 
30  indicates  clearly  what  is  in  many  editorial  minds. 
<(For  four  years  we  have  had  the  habit  of  resting  on 
the  shoulders  of  our  Allies,  and  today,  now  that 
those  shoulders  are  moving  away,  the  fear  of  ad- 
vancing alone  comes  over  us.  France  is  astonished 
at  the  difficulty  of  the  peace  effort,  although  she  ad- 
mits that  naturally  each  nation  thinks  of  itself.  In 
a  word  the  hitherto  existing  solidarity  was  based  on 
a  common  fear.  Allied  aid  is  more  vital  to  France 
than  mere  theories.  The  Rhine  boundary  is  neces- 
sary to  France's  future  and  to  the  arrest  of  Bolshe- 
vism. Let  Germany  pay.  Revolt  can  be  stopped  at 
the  Rhine,  especially  if  the  left  bank  can  be  detached 
politically  and  militarily.  If  Germany  refuses, 
the  greatest  embarrassment  will  not  be  that  ol 
France.    .    .  .» 

In  the  Democratie  Noiwelle,  Andre  Cheradame, 
fresh  from  his  American  tour,  goes  even  farther 
than  Colonel  Fabry.  Writing  on  March  28  he  is 
stirred  at  what  he  professes  to  regard  as  the  remote 
prospect  that  the  German  delegates  will  know  the 
financial  terms  before  the  French  people.  Appar- 
ently to  forestall  this  unhappy  event,  he  sets  forth 
what  he  regards  as  the  irreducible  minimum  of 
French  demands:  complete  reparation  for  direct 
material  damage,  including  suitable  compensation 
for  the  thirteen  milliard  increase  in  the  French 
budget  which  he  asserts  is  a  direct  result  of  the  war, 
and  therefore  a  perfectly  justifiable  item  as  direct 
damages.  Furthermore,  since  it  is  a  well  recognized 
principle  of  law  that  the  creditors  shall  share  alike 
in  the  available  assets,  the  Allies  should  collect  all 
that  is  possible  and  distribute  it  proportionally.  To 
this  the  Americans  wdio  successfully  maintained 
their  theory  on  the  colonial  mandate  question, 
based  on  a  « doubtful  and  subtile  point  of  law,»  can 
scarcely  protest.  As  the  Allies  cannot  set  a  maxi- 
mum, they  must  say  to  Germany:  you  owe  so  much, 
but  as  we  do  not  know  your  capacity  to  pay,  we 
must  appoint  committees  of  investigation. 

To"  support  his  position  he  asserts  on  March  30, 
that  "having  predicted  twenty  years  before  the  war 
exactly  the  aggression  that  was  prepared,))  he  is 
((  justified  in  saying  that  he  understands  German  na- 
tional psychology."  On  this  basis  ((concessions  will 
at  once  be  interpreted  as  weaknesses))  and  there- 
fore «the  natural  means  of  aggression  must  be  taken 
away  from  Germany.))  As  to  the  ((difficulties  aris- 
ing from  the  personal  views  of  Lloyd  George  and 
Wilson,  they  can  be  very  quickly  settled  by  letting 
public  opinion  decide.  .  .  .  (censored)  flagrant 
contradictions  between  the  principles  invoked  and 
the  persistent  tendency  of  an  executive  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  Bolshevists  who  are  criminals  and  Ger- 
man agents  working  for  the  reconstruction  of  pan- 
Germany.  »  In  any  case  ((public  opinion  in  the  Al- 
lied countries  ought  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  per- 
sonal concepts  of  Mr.  Wilson  as  to  reparation  and 
disarmament..)  The  English  elections  were  based 
on  the  platform  of  full  reparations,  and  the  domi- 
nant American  view  is  ((animated  by  a  perfectly 
sincere  idealism  which  thoroughly  understands  the 
necessity  of  a  peace  of  reparation.)) 

Since  force  alone  is  respected,  recourse  to  avia- 
tion provides  an  obvious  and  relatively  simple 
means  of  persuasion.  After  noting  that  the  beauti- 
ful simplicity  of  such  an  air  force,  Cheradame 
closes:  «If  some  actual  bombardments  are  necessary 
to  obtain  our  demands,  we  can  be  certain  that  in 
practice  such  bombardments  will  cause  far  less  loss 
of  life  than  the  Prinkipo  offer  to  the  Bolshevists 
which  only  stiffened  their  resistance. 
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The  Strike  Movement 

Since  the  Armistice  Germany  has  been  swept 
repeated!}'  by  revolutionary  strikes  and  uprisings, 
some  of  which,  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  authori- 
ties, have  become  full-fledged  Bolshevist  move- 
ments (Press  Review,  March  14).  Another  of  these 
outbursts  now  seems  to  be  imminent.  Wurtem- 
berg  awoke  to  a  general  strike  on  March  31.  A  large 
pari  of  the  miners  of  the  Ruhr  region  have  ceased 
work  until  their  eleven  demands  for  economic  and 
political  reform  are  satisfied.  Frankfort-am-Main 
is  undergoing  riots  and  street  fighting  of  the  worst 
kind.  Finally  there  are  mutterings  on  the  horizons 
of  Berlin  and  the  Bavarian  cities  which  may  turn 
into  thunderclaps  if  the  disorders  in  the  West  do 
not  cease.  Taken  all  in  all,  however,  the  present 
movement  seems  thus  far  to  be  less  serious  than 
those  of  January  0-13  and  March  4 — 14. 

WURTEMBERG 

Vorwaerts,  April  1.  « Stuttgart,  March  31.  The 
general  walk-out  so  long  threatened  and  postponed 
has  broken  out  today  in  Wurtemberg.  By  9:00 
A.  M.,  the  workers  of  the  firm  of  Bosch  &  Eisenmann 
had  struck  in  Stuttgart,  and  the  employees  of  the 
Daimler  works  in  Untertuerkheim.  Many  chose  to 
go  home,  but  others  assembled  on  different  squares 
and  places  to  listen  to  revolutionary  speeches.  They 
formulated  the  following  demands: 

«1.    Release  of  all  political  prisoners. 

•'2.  Lifting  of  the  state  of  siege.  Repeal  of  pro- 
hibitions against  open  air  assemblies  and  street 
demonstrations. 

«3.  Amnesty  for  their  comrades  implicated  in 
the  January  strikes. 

(i  i.  Immediate  elections  on  a  revolutionary 
basis  for  the  Councils  of  Workmen  and  Soldiers. 

«By  10:00  A.  M.  telephone  communication  had 
ceased  all  through  Stuttgart  and  for  fifty  miles 
around.  By  noon  street  car  traffic  also  had  stopped. 

.  .  Many  shops  were  closed.  Work  kept  on, 
though  only  for  a  short  time,  in  the  postal,  railroad, 
gas  and  water  services. 

«As  a  retort  to  the  workmen's  strike  all  the 
hourgeois  trades  walked  out  later  in  the  day.  Most 
business  houses  closed  their  doors.  Railroad  and 
postal  traffic  ceased;  and  by  5:00  P.  M.  Stuttgart 
was  without  gas  or  electric  light. »  The  Taegliche 
Rundschau,  April  1.  reports  that  artisans,  trades- 
it  n.  merchants,  doctors,  pharmacists,  and  state, 
municipal  and  private  officials  had  all  joined  in  the 
counter-strike.  Die  Republik,  April  3,  states  that 
disorders  broke  out  al  the  same  time  in  Esslingen, 
Cocppingen,  Friedrichshafen,  Gmuend,  and  Lud- 
wigsburg. 

Perhaps  encouraged  by  the  counter-strike  of 
bourgeoisie,  the  Government  showed  a  firm 
hand.  -Alter  a  long  conference  with  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Councils  of  Workmen  and  Sol- 
diers, the  Administration  declared  a  state  of  martial 
law  in  all  the  disturbed  cities»  (Berliner  Tageblatt, 
\pn  3.)  According  to  the  Taegliche  Rundschau, 
Api'd  I.  Ihe  following  official  regulations  were 
posted  all  over  Stuttgart. 

<<].  All  assemblies  and  public  processions  are 
forbidden.    ^°  meetings  of  any  sort! 

»2.  Normal  restrictions  of  the  law  regarding 
arrests,  confiscations,  and  the  right  of  search  are 
suspended. 

3.    The  diffusion  of  pamphlets  and  hand-bills, 


as  well  as  the  sale  of  newspapers,  is  authorized  only 
with  the  previous  consent  of  the  Government. 

«4.  The  closing  hour  is  set  at  8:00  P.  M.  All 
public  premises,  inns,  theatres,  and  moving  picture 
shows  will  close  at  that  hour  and  remain  closed  until 
0:00  A.  M.  the  following  day.  Street  traffic  is  for- 
bidden after  9:00  P.  M. 

«5.    Government  authorities  are  authorized  to 
[  arrest  anyone  who  disturbs  public  order  and  tran- 
quillity, or  who  threatens  the  power  of  the  State. 

«6.  Within  the  region  affected  by  martial  law 
extraordinary  courts-martial  will  be  created  to  pass 
speedy  judgment  on  cases  of  high  treason,  insurrec- 
tion, murder,  robbery,  plundering,  liberation  of 
state  prisoners,  resistance  to  the  law,  destruction  of 
property,  and  unauthorized  carrying  of  arms.» 

The  Vossische  Zeitung,  April  3,  announces 
rather  prematurely,  according  to  news  from  Allied 
sources,  that  the  Government  has  the  situation  well 
in  hand.  ((Today  it  was  announced  from  official 
quarters  in  Stuttgart  that  the  general  strike  had 
j  completely  collapsed.  The  people  were  invited  to 
|  cease  the  bourgeois  strike  and  return  to  work  at 
once.  All  disturbances  of  the  peace  hereafter  were 
to  be  punished  severely.  ...  A  number  of  Spar- 
tacist  leaders  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  dis- 
orders have  been  arrested.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  work  will  be  resumed  in  most  places  on 
Friday,  April  4.  TTie  total  number  of  dead  and 
wounded  does  not  exceed  twenty-five. » 

The  Valley  of  the  Ruhr 
The  strike  in  the  Rhenish  industrial  region  did 
not  break  out  so  suddenly  as  in  Wurtemberg.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung, 
March  29,  it  was  already  in  progress  at  that  date  in 
a  limited  number  of  mines.  Likewise,  the  official 
organ  says  that  Spartacist  uprisings  are  expected 
within  the  next  few  days.  The  Deutsche  Tages- 
zeitung,  April  1,  announces  that  the  situation  has  al- 
ready become  serious,  though  so  far  the  disorders 
have  been  localized  to  the  Dortmund,  Bochum  and 
Wittener  coal  region.  «About  fifty-five  mines  have 
ceased  work,  and  50,000  men  are  striking.  The  move- 
ment is  instigated  by  Spartacists,  including  a  Rus- 
sian Bolshevist,  Dr.  Karski,  and  has  a  political  back- 
ground.)) 

Almost  all  the  papers  agree  that  the  general 
strike  called  for  April  1  failed  to  take  place.  The 
Taegliche  Rundschau,  April  1,  declares  that  there 
is  a  strong  movement  within  the  working  class  itself 
against  the  agitation,  for  clear-sighted  men  every- 
where see  that  any  further  disorganization  in  the 
coal  industry  will  cause  the  economic  ruin  of  Ger- 
many. In  spite  of  this  fact,  however,  more  new 
mines  became  involved  every  day.  By  April  3,  says 
Vorwaerts,  110,000  miners  from  a  normal  number 
of  130,000  were  out.  In  the  most  important  regions 
50-60%  had  struck. 

Die  Republik,  April  1,  catalogues  eleven  de- 
mands put  forward  by  the  strikers: 

«1.  Immediate  institution  of  the  six  hour  shift, 
with  rotation  for  under-ground  workers,  and  with 
the  retention  of  increased  wages  for  over-time  work. 

«2.    Twenty-five  per  cent  increase  in  salary. 

«3.  Regulation  of  all  mining  questions  in 
dispute. 

«  I.  Recognition  of  the  system  of  Workmen's 
Councils. 

«5.  Immediate  achievement  of  the  Hamburg 
Program  in  the  matter  of  the  power  of  military 
command. 

«6.   Immediate  release  of  all  political  prisoners. 
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.(7.  Immediate  formation  of  a  Revolutionary 
Workmen's  Guard. 

«8.    Immediate   dissolution   of   all  volunteer 

corps. 

«9.  Immediate  resumption  of  economic  and 
political  relations  with  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic. 

«10.    Disarmament  of  the  police  in  the  indus- 
trial region  and  throughout  the  Empire. 

«11.    Payment  of  the  workmen  on  strike. » 

On  the  same  day  the  Government  issued  a  proc- 
lamation virtually  constituting  an  answer  to  these 
demands.  Vorwaerts,  April  1.  ((A  conference  of 
Revolutionary  mining  delegates  has  passed  a  reso- 
lution over  the  heads  of  the  duly  appointed  labor 
representatives  calling  for  a  general  strike  in  the 
Ruhr  region.  The  demands  set  forth,  if  granted 
in  toto,  would  mean  political  anarchy  and  economic 
ruin.  The  six  hour  shift  and  senseless  rise  in  wages 
would  mean  the  collapse  of  the  coal  supply,  the 
stoppage  of  all  industries  which  depend  on  the  Ruhr 
district  for  coal,  and  the  loss  of  our  hard-won  food 
imports,  which  were  to  be  paid  for  in  coal  and  in- 
dustrial products. 

«Any  government  which  acceeded  to  these  de- 
mands would  sound  the  death  knell  of  the  Republic 
and  of  freedom.  The  Imperial  Government  holds 
fast  now  as  before  to  the  agreement  which  it  made 
with  the  miners  last  February,  providing  for  the  in- 
stitution of  local  and  district  Workingmen's  Coun- 
cils, through  which  alone  the  laboring  classes  can 
be  led  to  the  co-operation  and  initiative  necessary 
for  proper  production.  In  this  connection  witness 
the  law  for  Socialization,  and  the  socializing  of  the 
coal  industry !  No  food  policy,  administration,  nor 
politics  of  any  kind  could  be  carried  on  if  such 
fundamental  concessions  were  to  be  overthrown 
after  a  few  days  and  replaced  by  useless  and  exag- 
gerated demands. 

((Therefore,  the  Imperial  Government,  in  ful- 
filling its  sacred  duty  toward  the  Empire  and  the 
people,  has  decided  in  conjunction  with  the  Prus- 
sian Government  to  put  the  Ruhr  region  under  mar- 
tial law.  Government  troops  are  proceeding  in  that 
direction  in  order  to  protect  the  workingmen  against 
terrorism. 

(dn  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  Allies 
at  Rrussels,  the  Imperial  Government  will  not  allow 
one  pound  of  imported  provisions  to  be  distributed 
in  the  strike  district  as  long  as  the  miners  remain 
impervious  to  reason. 

«The  Imperial  Minister  of  Labor  will  not  grant 
any  kind  of  payment  to  striking  laborers. 

((On  the  other  hand,  a  special  increase  in  wages 
will  be  granted  to  the  workingmen  in  mines  where 
the  seven  and  a  half  hour  shift  is  maintained. 

«The  Imperial  Government  must  protect  the 
lives  of  its  people.  It  dare  not  expose  the  Republic 
to  deadly  terror  by  the  surrender  of  one  province  or 
one  community. 

((Everything  for  those  who  work! 
((Nothing  for  those  who  strike! 
((Otherwise  there  is  no  hope  for  Germany. 

(Signed)  The  Imperial  Government. 
«Scheidemann,  Schiffer,  Bauer,  Bell,  David 
Erzberger,  Giesberts.  Gothein,  Landsberg, 
Noske,   Preuss,   Schmidt,   Wissel,  Koeth, 
Reinhardt.D 

During  Noske's  subjugation  of  the  Ruhr  region 
in  March,  1916,  the  Spartacists  made  great  capital 
out  of  the  Government's  brutal  use  of  foi-ce  and  its 
lack  of  sympathy  with  Socialistic  ideals.    To  pre- 


vent a  repetition  of  such  talk  the  Neue  Berliner  12 
Uhr,  April  1,  gives  some  further  details  of  the  gov- 
ernment point  of  view.  ((The  troops  sent  toward 
the  Ruhr  region  have  the  task  of  preventing  all  acts 
of  sabotage.  Moreover,  the  Government  is  deter- 
mined under  all  circumstances  to  proteel  those  who 
are  still  willing  to  work.  So  far  as  the  demands  of 
the  strikers  rest  on  economic  bases  they  will  be  ac- 
corded the  greatest  consideration.  Concessions  will 
probably  be  made.  But  political  demands  are  out 
of  the  question.  The  Imperial  Government  believes 
that  it  would  be  an  impossible  state  of  affairs  to 
have  small  groups  of  workmen  enforcing  important 
political  demands  by  means  of  strikes.  As  an  ex- 
ample, it  raises  the  demand  of  the  Ruhr  workers  for 
a  resumption  of  relations  with  Soviet  Russia.  Only 
the  chosen  representatives  of  the  German  people, 
particularly  the  National  Assembly,  can  decide  such 
questions.  The  Government  must  refuse  even  to 
discuss  them  with  the  strikers. » 

FRANKFORT-AM-MAIN 

In  Frankfort  the  disorders  took  the  form  of 
riots  rather  than  of  strikes.  So  far  as  is  known  they 
were  not  co-ordinated  by  any  central  authority, 
though  the  blame  is  of  course  attached  to  the  Spar- 
tacists by  most  bourgeois  and  reactionary  papers. 

The  Vossisehe  Zeitung,  April  1,  speaks  as  fol- 
lows of  the  actual  events.  «The  reduction  of  the 
potato  ration  to  three  pounds  per  capita  has  aroused 
considerable  excitement  among  the  population.  To- 
day at  noon  (March  31)  it  called  forth  several  dem- 
onstrations. Many  thousands  of  people  gathered 
before  the  office  of  the  food  commission.  Director 
Schmude  sought  in  vain  to  quiet  the  throng. 

((Great  riots  occurred  later  in  the  afternoon, 
starting  from  the  Boerneplatz,  one  of  the  busiest 
corners  in  the  city.  A  man  belonging  to  the  civilian 
guard  was  killed  and  thrown  into  the  Main.  The 
rioters  then  proceeded  to  the  Court  House  which 
was  stormed  and  plundered.  Documents  taken  from 
the  Chancery  Court  were  burned  in  the  streets.  The 
jail  was  stormed  and  the  prisoners  released.  Many 
large  business  concerns,  among  them  the  hotel 
<  Frankfurter  Hof,  >  were  sacked.  Soon,  however, 
sailors  intervened  in  aid  of  the  police,  and  after 
some  lively  shooting  arrested  about  two  hundred 
persons.  Before  the  end  of  the  evening  the  Court 
House  had  been  burned  to  the  ground. 

A  later  announcement  in  the  Deutsche  Tages- 
zeitung,  April  1,  quotes  the  casualties  of  the  day  at 
eleven  killed,  among  them  seven  plunderers.  «The 
police  forces  lost  two  men  and  a  third  is  missing. 
The  sailors  report  two  dead  and  seven  wounded.  So 
far  over  twenty  badly  wounded  rioters  have  been 
carried  to  the  hospitals.  In  the  early  morning  hours 
the  great  grocery  house  of  Buechle  and  Baumgarten 
was  broken  open,  and  200  hundredweight  of  butter, 
70,000  eggs,  and  100  hundredweight  of  fat  were 
stolen. « 

ALLIED  PRESS— BELGIAN 

The  Proposed  Franco-Belgian  Military  Alliance 
Gustave  Herve's  article  in  the  French  paper  La 
Victoire,  April  3,  advocating  a  military  alliance  be- 
tween Belgium  and  France  as  a  necessity  tor  the  mu- 
tual advantage  of  both  countries,  has  called  forth 
expressions  both  for  and  against  the  suggested  ar- 
rangement on  the  part  of  two  representative  Bel- 
gian papers: 

La  Gazette  (Independent),  April  5,  favoring 
such  an  alliance,  writes:  ((Whatever  may  be  the 
peace  conditions  it  is  certain  that  Belgium  and 
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ALLIED  PRESS— BELGIAN  Continued 

France  must  reckon  with  the  possibility,  and  even 
the  probability,  of  a  new  aggression  on  the  part  of 
Germany.  Whatever  may  be  the  precautions  taken 
to  reduce  her  to  impotence,  it  would  be  naive  to  be- 
lieve that  she  will  forget  her  humiliation  and  that 
she  will  submit  to  the  terms  to  be  imposed  on  her 
without  retaining  a  hope  for  revenge.  ...  At 
first  Germany  undoubtedly  will  be  closely  watched, 
but  this  watch  will  gradually  slacken,  for  as  hap- 
pens under  such  circumstances,  the  vigilance  of  the 
conquered  will  be  greater  than  the  prudence  of  the 
victor.  We,  like  our  neighbors,  must  be  ready  for 
every  contingency.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  Ger- 
many will  attack  us  by  surprise,  and  that  the  war. 
which  she  will  have  secretly  prepared,  will  break 
out  still  more  unexpected  than  that  of  1914.  We 
must  be  able  to  return  the  blow  at  once. 

((Above  all  we  will  have  to  rely  on  our  own 
power.  Hut  if  we  want  to  be  sure  of  escape  from  a 
catastrophe,  such  as  we  have  just  experienced,  we 
must  be  able  also  to  count  on  the  immediate  help 
of  our  Allies;  and,  first  of  all,  of  those  who  have 
most  reason  to  fear  for  themselves  a  new  invasion 
of  Belgium. 

((America  is  not  desirous,  as  is  obvious,  to  main- 
tain troops  in  Europe  after  the  conclusion  of  peace; 
England  also,  as  is  natural  enough,  has  no  great  de- 
sire to  keep  an  army  indefinitely  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  .  .  .  It  is  therefore  upon  France,  first 
of  all,  that  we  must  rely  to  help  us  eventually,  just 
as  she  will  have  to  count  on  us  to  cover  her  northern 
frontier.  Both  countries  must  be  able  to  collaborate 
immediately  to  assure  this  common  defense.  For  the 
one  as  well  as  the  other,  this  is  of  capital  interest, 
and  one  would  have  to  be  blind  not  to  see  it.  As 
Herve  justly  remarked,  the  idea  should  not  be  ex- 
lolled  by  France  first,  for  it  must  give  rise  to  no  sus- 
picions or  uneasiness,  nor  should  the  world  be  able 
to  attribute  secret  ambitions  to  our  great  neighbor 
and  friend.  The  idea  should  therefore  emanate 
from  us,  wc  have  no  reason  to  dread  it;  and  a  mili- 
tary alliance  with  France,  aiming  at  a  common  de- 
t'ensive  action  against  a  German  attack,  would  be  as 
advantageous  to  us  as  an  economic  alliance." 

L'Etoile'  Beige  (Liberal),  April  6,  does  not  con- 
sider that  the  (  lose  friendship  uniting  France  and 
Belgium  should  be  crowned  by  either  an  economic 
or  military  compact  between  the  two  countries. 

While  recognizing  that  an  economic  alliance 
would  open  ;i  vast  market  in  France  for  Belgian 
products  and  enable  Belgian  industries  to  obtain, 
free  of  duly,  raw  materials  which  it  now  has  to  im- 
port from  abroad.  Ibis  paper  points  out  that,  im- 
portant as  the  French  market  might  he.  it  is  far  from 
providing  a  sufficient  outlet  for  Belgian  economic 


activity.  «We  need  a  world  market.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect to  obtain  favorable  conditions  from  the  other- 
Powers  unless  we  remain  faithful  to  the  principles 
of  unrestricted  commerce  which  assured  our  pros- 
perity in  the  past.  France  is  resolutely  protection- 
ist and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  she  is  dis- 
posed to  change  her  economic  policy. 

((Moreover,  there  is  manifest  danger  for  a  small 
nation  in  contracting  too  close  ties  with  a  powerful 
nation,  especially  when  the  entire  organization  for 
the  latter  rests  on  a  strong  centralization.  Our 
neighbor's  sentiment  of  equity  cannot  be  placed  in 
doubt,  but  in  the  competition  of  interests  it  is  al- 
ways the  most  important  interest  which  ends  in  pre- 
dominating.   .    .  . 

((This  fusion  of  economic  interests  would  also 
entail  the  financial  predominance  of  France.  The 
example  of  Portugal,  financially  controlled  by  Eng- 
land, serves  as  a  warning.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  economic  and  financial  independence 
forms  the  basis  of  the  political  independence  of  a 
country.)) 

In  disapproving  also  a  military  alliance,  this 
journal  further  remarks: 

•(The  political  independence  of  Belgium  would 
be  impaired  if  we  contracted  a  military  alliance, 
even  a  purely  defensive  one,  with  France.  Our  fate 
would  be  tied  to  that  of  France,  for  when  interna- 
tional complications  arise  it  is  not  always  easy  lo 
ascertain  with  certitude  who  is  right  or  wrong.  In 
the  past  war  the  wrongs  were,  emphatically,  on  the 
side  of  the  Central  Powers,  but  right  does  not  al- 
ways appear  with  the  same  clearness  in  all  conflicts. 

«Who  can  tell  what  the  future  holds  in  reserve? 
We  firmly  hope  that  the  solidarity  which  has  mani- 
fested itself  among  the  Allies  will  survive  the  war. 
But  there  are  no  eternal  alliances  and  friendships. 
Who  can  guarantee  that  no  cause  for  misunder- 
standing will  arise  later  among  the  Allies  of  today  ? 
In  every  case  it  is  the  duty  of  nations  to  consider 
eventualities.  When  France  protests  against  the  de- 
signs attributed  to  America  and  England  of  abso- 
lutely forbidding  the  use  of  war  submarines  in  the 
future,  is  she  not  prompted  by  the  consideration 
that  in  case  of  a  war  with  England  or  America  she 
would  be  in  a  situation  of  obvious  inferiority  if  she 
could  only  oppose  her  small  fleet  to  the  powerful 
fleets  of  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  nations?  Thus,  in  case 
of  a  conflict  between  France  and  England,  for  in- 
stance, we  would  be  obliged,  through  our  alliance 
with  France,  to  make  war  on  England. 

((Nothing  could  be  better  than  that  France  and 
we  ourselves  should  consider  the  eventuality  of  a 
future  German  attack  and  that  we  take  measures  to 
ward  it  off.  But  this  in  no  way  entails  the  necessity 
of  a  formal  military  alliance.)) 
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ALLIED  PRESS — ITALIAN 


Italy  in  Asia  Minor 

Italy  is  much  interested  in  Asia  Minor.  A  sec- 
tion of  the  press  is  suggesting  that  she  be  given  a 
mandate  there,  which  would  allow  her  to  exploit 
the  coal  mines  of  Heraclea.  The  question  of  coal 
is  one  of  the  great  problems  for  Italy,  and  to  obtain 
at  least  a  part  of  the  necessary  supply  the  country 
looks  to  Assia  Minor.  «.  .  .  By  our  political- 
economic  expansion  in  the  East  we  must  try  to  make 
up  for  the  natural  deficiencies  of  our  country,  the 
absolute  lack  of  coal  and  the  scarcity  of  iron.» 
Idea  Nazionale  (Rome,  Nationalist),  April  1.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  interest — even  though  sub- 
dued— should  be  aroused  by  the  announcement  that 
Italian  marines  have  been  landed  in  a  town  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

This  information  was  published  April  2  by  the 
semi-official  Stefani  Agency  in  all  the  important 
journals.  The  following  quotation  is  from  the  Cor- 
Here  della  Sera  (Milan,  Liberal)  of  that  date: 

«For  several  weeks  the  situation  in  Adalia 
(Asia  Minor)  was  rather  serious.  On  March  8  about 
200  prisoners  killed  their  keepers  and  escaped.  [ 
Encounters  followed,  in  which  some  people  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  only  a  small  part  of  the 
escaped  prisoners  were  re-arrested.  Four  re- 
arrested prisoners,  who  were  being  led  to  prison  by 
two  gendarmes,  succeeded  in  killing  one.  The  other 
gendarme  killed  one  prisoner  and  wounded  an- 
other. 

«Besides,  for  some  time  deserters  infested  the 
suburbs  of  Adalia  and  committed  acts  of  brigandage 
even  in  the  city.  Four  of  them  who  were  sought  for 
by  the  police  entered  certain  private  houses  with 
arms  on  their  persons,  threatening  death  to  those 
who  did  not  shelter  them. 

«Alarmed  at  these  acts,  the  population  repeat- 
edly asked  for  protection,  inasmuch  as  the  authori- 
ties were  unable  to  handle  the  situation  and  the 
Mutasserif  had  absented  himself. 

«At  first,  Italian  ships  anchored  in  the  harbor. 
This  somewhat  reassured  the  population;  but  as 
the  evil-doers  and  deserters  continued  to  be  a  seri- 
ous menace  to  the  public,  and  the  agitation  in- 
creased, on  March  26  many  Mussulman  notables 
asked  our  forces  to  land. 

«March  28  at  1 :10  a.  m.  a  loud  explosion  was 
heard.  A  bomb  had  been  exploded  in  the  city,  and 
much  damage  was  done  in  the  Christian  quarter. 
The  captain  of  the  Regina  Elena  sent  armed  men 
ashore  to  protect  Italian  subjects  and  Italian  nuns. 

((As  the  population  continued  to  ask  for  pro- 
tection, on  March  29  two  companies  of  marines 
were  landed  without  incident;  they  occupied  the 
city  to  maintain  order.  The  population  received 
the  Italian  marines  with  great  satisfaction.)) 

Adalia  is  a  small  port  of  Pamphilia,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Anatolia.  According  to  the  Cor- 
riere  della  Sera  (Milan,  Liberal),  April  3,  the  city  has 
a  population  of  36,000,  composed  of  Turks,  Greeks 
and  Jews,  with  the  Turks  largely  in  the  majority. 
The  Idea  Nazionale,  April  4,  however,  says  that  the 
population  is  only  between  14,000  and  15,000. 


The  (iazzetta  di  Venezia  (Venice).  April  .'>.  slates 
that  (dtaly  had  her  eye  on  Adalia  for  sonic  time, 
even  before  the  war  began. »  «()ur  influence  in  the 
district  of  Adalia, »  says  the  Epoca  (Rome.  Premier 
Orlando's  paper),  April  4,  «was  recognized  by  all 
the  powers  before  the  war.  During  the  war.  the 
publication  of  the  secret  treaties  between  France. 
Russia  and  England  showed  how  the  desire  existed 
to  limit,  to  our  detriment,  the  zone  of  Italian  influ- 
ence in  Asia  Minor.  .  .  .»  Adalia  was  the  last 
region  of  Asia  Minor  to  come  under  European  in- 
fluence. ...  It  was  only  in  1914  that  Italy 
asked  the  Porte  to  permit  the  building  of  a  railroad 
to  connect  the  hinterland  of  Adana  with  Adana  it- 
self. This  railroad  would  have  connected  the 
southwest  of  Asia  Minor  with  the  sea.  Then  there 
would  have  been  the  consequent  exploitation  of  the 
Taurus  mines,  known  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
of  the  agricultural  riches  of  the  well-watered  val- 
leys. With  this  railroad  and  a  wise  Italian  admin- 
istration, there  would  flow  toward  Adalia  the  com- 
merce of  Burdurjsparta,  Egherdir,  Kopia  and  Diner, 
the  greatest  markets  of  Anatolia,  which  would  use 
Adalia  as  their  outlet,  as  other  ports  were  unpre- 
pared for  this  purpose.» 

The  Epoca,  April  4,  warns  its  readers  that  too 
much  importance  must  not  be  attached  to  the  em- 
barkation of  the  Italian  marines;  especially  the  pub- 
lic must  remember  that  no  relation  exists  between 
this  fact  and  the  decisions  of  the  Peace  Conference 
regarding  the  sphere  of  Italian  influence  in  Asia 
Minor;  above  all,  it  is  not  an  anticipation  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Conference.  Besides,  «no  one  could 
imagine  that  Italy  would  be  satisfied  with  only  the 
district  of  Adalia.  .  .  .  The  news  would  be  of 
importance  for  us  and  would  consequently  be  good 
news,  only  if  we  knew  that  our  troops  also  occupied 
the  port  of  Mersina,  or  at  least  Marmaric,  because, 
among  other  reasons,  Adalia  is  not  even  a  port,  and 
no  other  port  exists  on  the  coast  as  far  as  Mersina 
and  Marmaric  to  the  south.  It  would  also  be  inter- 
esting to  know  at  the  same  time  if  the  Greeks  have 
embarked  at  the  Vilayet  of  Aidin,  and  what  points 
they  have  occupied.*' 

The  Giornale  d'ltalia  (Rome,  Baron  Sohnino's 
paper),  April  4,  believes  that  the  opinion  that  the 
Italian  occupation  represents  an  anticipated  appli- 
cation of  the  bestowal  of  the  mandates  in  Asia  Minor, 
is  only  half  the  truth.  The  real  reasons  for  the  land- 
ing of  the  Italian  marines  are  those  exposed  in  the 
communique. 

«The  Ottoman  authorities,  absent  and  power- 
less, were  unable  to  safeguard  the  people,  who  con- 
sequently asked  for  protection.  This  protection 
could  be  given  only  by  Italy.  This,  for  two  reasons: 
on  account  of  the  prevalent  Italian  economic  inter- 
ests in  this  region  resulting  from  the  treaty  of  1914 
between  Italy,  Turkey  and  England,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  promptly  repressing  acts  of  brigandage 
which  might  have  repercussions  in  Rhodes.  It  is 
also  true  that  when  the  mandates  are  given  for 
Ottoman  Asia  Minor,  the  Adalia  region  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  part  of  the  territory  to  which  Italy  will 
be  asked  to  bring  the  benefits  of  her  civilization. 
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But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  occupied  region  rep- 
resents this  mandate.  The  reason  for  this  is  very 
simple;  the  port  and  city  of  Adalia,  in  themselves 
and  including  the  immediate  hinterland,  mean  very 
little.    And  this  cannot  represent  Italy's  mandate.)) 

On  April  4,  the  Idea  Nazionale  writes  as  fol- 
lows: «The  landing  of  our  marines  in  Adalia  and 
the  occupation  that  will  follow  of  the  whole  Vilayet, 
while  i!  has  much  significance  inasmuch  as  it  is  put- 
ting into  practice  a  policy  of  expansion  in  the  Near 
East,  must  not  make  us  forget  that  this  policy  must 
aim  at  something  more  than  the  mere  repression 
of  lawlessness.  Having  set  her  foot  in  Asia  Minor, 
Italy  cannot  content  herself  with  merely  exercising 
the  function  of  inter-allied  policing  .  .  .  and 
must  arrive  in  time  to  take  part  in  that  banquet, 
the  first  course  of  which  was  enjoyed  only  by  the 
English,  who  assumed  the  administration  of  the 
Bagdad  railroad,  and  the  French  who  took  over  the 
management  of  all  the  southern  railroads  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.)) 

The  Corriere  delta  Sera,  April  4,  strongly  main- 
tains thai  [lie  marines  were  landed  simply  to  main- 
tain order.  «And  if  anyone  wishes  to  say  that  we 
were  on  the  spot,  glad  to  seize  the  pretext,  we  reply 
that  our  ships  were  at  Rhodes,  and  went  to  Adalia 
only  as  a  result  of  the  disturbances  occurring  there. » 
In  reply  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Epoca,  April  4,  that 
Greek  troops  perhaps  had  been  landed  on  the  Ana- 
tolian coast,  the  Corriere  believes  that  it  is  able  «to 
state  with  certainty  that  no  Greek  troops  have  as 
yet  been  landed  on  the  Asia  Minor  coast.  There  is 
simply  a  party  of  occupation  in  the  island  of  Miti- 
Iene.» 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — SCANDINAVIAN 

The  Acquittal  of  Viixain 

The  acquittal  of  Villain  has  raised  a  protest 
I'rom  many  Scandinavians.  Beyond  the  trial  which 
they  look  upon  as  a  legal  farce,  they  see  in  this  ac- 
quittal an  indorsement  by  the  French  people  of  the 
chauvinistic  policy  of  France,  and  a  decision  against 
all  Social  Democratic  tendencies.  Even  the  most 
conservative  of  the  press,  the  Swedish  Nija  Dagligi 
Allehanda,  thoroughly  agrees  with  the  rabid  Fo'lhets 
Dagblad  Politiken  in  condemning  the  verdict.  Prac- 
tically all  profess  Tear  for  the  conclusion  of  a  just 
peace  in  a  country,  and  by  a  people,  who  will  toler- 
ate such  an  infringement  of  justice. 

The  Swedish  Social  Demokraten,  March  31,  is 
incredulous  when  informed  of  the  acquittal  of  Vil- 
lain. This  paper  also  says  that  the  fact  that  Cottin 
who  tried  to  kill  M.  Clcmenceau  because  the  latter 
rcpn  sented  the  aims  of  the  war,  was  found  guilty, 
while  \  dlain.  who  killed  Jaures  because  the  latter 
represented  Ihe  fruits  of  peace,  was  acquitted,  is 
me  greatest  possible  insult  |„  Socialism.  It  asks  if 
:i  jusl  world  peace  can  he  made  in  a  place  where 
such  a  situation  can  he  tolerated. 

"One  does  not  wish  to  believe  that  it  is  true 
"ml  one  must.  N„|  Cottin,  who  in  anarchistic  blind- 
>H^  ne<l  to  shoot  Clemenceau,  whom  he  saw  as  a 
md  ance  to  a  just  peace,  and  who  was  condemned 
l>n  tun,  of  the  hand  to  death,  but  Villain,  who  mur- 
dered Jaures,  ls  acquitted  because  he  saw  in  Jaures 
;1  hindrance  to  the  war.  because  Jaures  was  the 
greatest  friend  of  Peace  and  international  just/ce 
I     '/"'i'  b!°pb:  ,nsu,«  could  not  have  been  offered 

eS1S  ,C  movement.  It  has  justly  been  said 
ha    James  has   been   murdered   lor  the  second 


«No  nation  (France)  has  more  justly  deserved 
its  victory,  and  the  sympathy  for  the  unheard-of  suf- 
ferings which  the  French  people  have  borne  dur- 
ing the  war  has  more  than  once  perhaps  restrained 
a  just  criticism  of  what  has  followed  in  the  path  of 
victory,  but  in  the  face  of  what  has  just  happened 
there  is  no  excuse,  no  forgiveness."  The  French 
jury  who  acquitted  the  murderer  of  Jaures  has 
stained  the  honor  of  France.  It  has  thereby  les- 
sened the  confidence  that  anything  deserving  the 
name  of  peace  can  come  from  the  place  where  it 
was  possible  to  find  the  murderer  of  Jaures  inno- 
cent.)) 

The  Folhets  Dagblad  Politiken  (Swedish)  March 
31,  in  an  editorial  called  «The  Imperialist  Insane 
Asylum))  eulogises  Jaures  and  condemns  the  whole 
fabric  of  French  justice  and  French  bourgeoisie.  It 
says  that  they  are  now  trying  to  fasten  the  guilt  of 
the  war  on  William  II,  but  content  themselves  with 
acquitting  the  murderer  of  a  man  who  tried  to  pre- 
vent the  war. 

«The  sentence  shows  to  what  extremes  the  mili- 
tary triumph  of  France  has  caused  the  chauvinists 
to  go.  With  an  expression  of  force,  under  the  cloak 
of  a  court  sentence,  it  defends  its  own  blindness  by 
acquitting  the  murderer  of  the  greatest  and  most 
genial  patriot  that  France  has  produced  since 
Gambetta.  The  acquittal  shows  that  the  French 
bourgeoisie,  Jaures'  hated  enemy,  stands  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  assassin. 

«So  weak  and  so  far  gone  is  the  French  social 
democracy  that  it  cannot  even  hinder  this  scandal 
which  places  itself  on  a  par  with  the  legal  murder 
of  Dreyfus.  .  .  .  The  same  spirit  which  con- 
demned Dreyfus  to  Devil  Island  still  lives  to-day  in 
an  unlessened  degree.  The  murderer  was  put  away 
immediately  after  the  misdeed  and  held  safely  until 
the  national  psychological  moment  when  public 
opinion,  drunk  with  victory  and  the  poison  of  im- 
perialism, could  save  his  life.  The  case  was  a  farce. 
It  discloses  the  soul  of  the  present  social  group.  And 
what  an  exceptional  self-contradiction!  The  same 
circles  who  insist  on  judgment  and  punishment  for 
Willi  am  the  Bloody,  who  has  the  highest  responsi- 
bility for  the  war,  by  refusing  to  judge  Villain  in  a 
like  manner,  neglect  to  honor  and  vindicate  the 
memory  of  a  hero  who  tried  to  forestall  the  furies 
of  war.    Is  the  world  a  mad-house  ?» 

The  Social  Demokraten  (Danish),  March  31,  is, 
like  the  other  Social  Democratic  papers,  greatly 
worked  un  over  this  decision.  The  paper  believes 
that  the  Russians  had  a  hand  in  this  murder  as  jusl 
then  it  was  to  the  interest  of  France  and  Russia  to 
be  unanimous  in  their  policies. 

«14iis  acquittal  will  create  a  profound  impres- 
sion throughout  the  world  wherever  people  can  still 
think  soundly  and  feel  a  sense  of  justice.  It  is  a 
sign  of  a  chauvinism  so  fantastic  that  one  is  seized 
with  sorrow  and  shame  over  the  ways  of  man. 

cJean  Jaures,  the  great,  clever,  good  Jaures,  the 
foremost  man  of  French  Social  Democracy,  and  one 
of  the  world's  most  sympathetic  spirits,  was  mur- 
dered in  trying  to  avert  war.»  The  paper  says  that 
France  was  in  the  service  of  the  Russian  Czar,  and 
that  the  murder  was  very  much  like  those  which 
used  to  happen  in  the  old  regime  in  Russia. 

« Against  the  man  who  tried  to  assassinate  Cle- 
menceau  the  sentence  of  death  was  speedily  im- 
posed, but  the  murderer  of  Jaures  is,  after  five  years, 
acquitted.  That  nation  and  people  who  secured 
the  annulment  of  the  sentence  of  Dreyfus  (largely 
through  the  work  of  Jaures  himself)  must  now  bear 
the  humiliation  of  having  Jaures'  murderer  ac- 
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quitted.  It  is  one  of  the  war's  fearful  results,  one 
of  the  most  brain-racking  that  chauvinism  has  pro- 
duced. 

«What  does  French  Social  Democracy  say? 
What  does  French  intelligence  say— if  there  is  any 
left — to  such  a  verdict ?» 

The  Nya  Dagligt  Allehanda  (Swedish  Conser- 
vative), April  1,  condemns  severely  the  methods  of 
justice  which  the  French  employed  in  this  case,  and 
thoroughly  agrees  with  the  two  Swedish  news- 
papers who  wonder  if  a  just  world  peace  can  be 
made  in  a  place  where  no  more  sense  of  justice  is 
displayed. 

((The  acquittal  by  the  French  jury  of  James' 
murderer  gives  the  world  a  clear  insight  into  the 
mental  or  spiritual  condition  of  that  city  from  which 
people  wait  for  peace  on  earth. »  This  paper  then 
tells  how  Jaures  made  plans  for  exerting  all  the 
forces  in  France  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  pend- 
ing difficulties,  and  also  points  out  the  dilatory  tacr 
tics  of  French  justice  which  seemed  to  intend  to  put 
off  the  trial  of  the  accused  until  public  sentiment 
would  be  in  favor  of  an  acquittal. 

((The  murderer  was  held  in  safe  custody  till  the 
will  of  the  people  had  reached  a  point  where  it  is  to- 
day—that is,  incapable  of  judging  right  and  wrong. 
Even  during  the  trial,  the  Government  prosecuting 
officials  were  zealous  in  painting  the  accused  as  a 
man,  who  in  his  patriotic  zeal,  had  let  his  enthu- 
siasm get  the  better  of  him.  The  jury  which  a  short 
time  ago  decided  the  case  of  Cottin  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  decide  for  death  in  the  case  of  a  man  who 
was  blinded  in  his  passion  for  peace,  but  Villain,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  was  blinded  in  his  passion  for 
war,  was  acquitted ! 

«II  has  been  pointed  out  that  Paris  is  now  the 
place  where  the  fate  of  the  whole  world  is  to  be 
decided.  Will  nations  be  judged  there  in  the  same 
manner  as  individuals,  and  is  that  place  a  proper 
forum  to  decide  as  to  who  is  guilty  of  this  war? 
These  questions  will  act  on  the  conscience  of  the 
whole  cultured  world  in  a  wholly  different  manner 
than  they  would  have  formerly.  One  now  begins 
to  understand  what  a  task  President  Wilson  has, 
and  has  had  to  safeguard  for  the  world  some  of  that 
justice  whose  interpreter  he  is.» 

The  Stockholm^  Dagblad  (Swedish  Conserva- 
tive), April  1,  says  that  the  acquittal  of  Villain  has 
compromised  the  whole  of  France,  but  to  anyone 
familiar  with  French  methods  of  justice  and  politi- 
cal psychology  the  result  is  not  strange.  «The  trial 
resolved  itself,  not  into  a  trial  of  Villain,  but  into 
a  trial  of  the  principles  of  Jaures,  and  Villain's 
acquittal  was  an  abnegation  of  Jaures'  principles, 
just  as  Cottin's  death  sentence  was  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence in  Clemenceau  and  the  war. »  The  paper  asks 
if  President  Wilson's  principles,  like  those  of 
Jaures,  will  be  murdered  in  like  fashion,  and  the 
French  murderers  acquitted. 

«The  acquittal  of  Jaures'  murderer  has  not  only 
compromised  the  jury  which  sat  in  the  case,  as  well 
as  French  justice  in  general,  but  the  whole  of  France. 
This  decision  has  also  banished  any  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  the  most  optimistic,  even  as  to  the  ability 
of  the  Peace  Conference  to  decide  the  fate  of  princes 
and  peoples.))  This  paper  also  states  that  the  ac- 
quittal of  Villain  is  simply  an  abnegation  of  the  So- 
cialistic tendencies  of  France,  just  as  the  sentence  of 
murder  imposed  on  Cottin  was  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  Clemenceau,  and  that  it  was  hard  to  tell  during 
the  progress  of  the  trial  whether  Jaures  or  the  mur- 
derer was  on  trial. 


In  conclusion  the  Stockholm.?  Dagblad  asks 
whether  the  same  principles  which  freed  Villain 
will  be  called  into  play  in  deciding  the  points  of  the 
Peace  treaty. 

<df  the  consequences  of  this  isolated  ease  are 
to  be  applied  to  the  relations  between  nations,  then 
the  acquittal  of  Villain  will  also  be  an  acquittal  of 
the  murderers  of  the  principles  of  Wilson — with 
whose  principles  Jaures  would  have  been  in  full  ac- 
cord— principles  of  right  and  justice,  which  are  put 
in  jeopardy  by  the  demands  of  France  and  Poland, 
(  actuated  by  principles  of  patriotism,  i » 

The  Verdens  Gang  (Norwegian),  April  2,  in  an 
editorial  called  «The  Last  French  Comedy, »  speaks 
sarcastically  of  the  French  system  of  justice,  and 
says  it  would  be  humorous  if  this  case  did  not  have 
such  serious  aspects,  in  that  it  is  simply  an  expres- 
sion of  a  great  part  of  the  French  nation. 

((French  processes  of  justice  cause  us  to  smile, 
not  so  much  at  their  results  as  at  the  little  acts  of 
comedy  which  appear  in  them,  where  the  advocates 
with  their  more  or  less  real  tears  and  dramatic  ges- 
tures, simply  by  a  turn  of  the  hand,  make  away  with 
the  jury. 

((The  world  has  seen  one  of  these  in  the  last 
few  days;  seen  by  itself,  there  is  not  much  that  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  any  others  like  it,  but  seen  in  con- 
nection with  something  else  this  comedy  takes  on 
a  very  different  aspect.  It  grows  in  dimensions  and 
becomes  more  and  more  tragic,  and  becomes  threat- 
ening and  symbolical.  Then  we  know  that  it  is  not 
a  little  glowing  French  advocate  who  has  over- 
turned the  jury,  but  a  mighty  element  of  the  French 
population  which  has  placed  chauvinism  in  the 
judgment  seat  and  let  <  vox  populi  >  talk  through  the 
mouth  of  the  defense. 

«Not  long  ago  the  man  who  shot  at  Clemenceau 
was  sentenced  to  death;  almost  immediately  after, 
Jaures'  murderer  was  tried  and  found  innocent. 
Both,  it  can  be  said,  were  actuated  by  idealistic  im- 
pulses, but  Cottin  was  sentenced  and  the  other  ac- 
quitted. The  case  was  not  simply  a  verdict  against 
Villain,  but  Jaures  was  buried  for  the  second  time, 
and  here  the  case  becomes  symbolical  for  it  becomes 
a  point  of  conflict  between  the  chauvinistic  French 
bourgeoisie  and  Social  Democracy.))  Jaures  will 
become  symbolical  and  will  be  compared  to  Mira- 
beau,  Hugo,  Rousseau,  Bossuet  and  Miehelet.  «This 
sort  of  i  patriotism  i  may  be  dangerous  and  is  awak- 
ing anxiety  all  over  Europe.» 

The  Nationaltidende  (Danish),  March  31,  in  a 
long  editorial  on  the  acquittal  of  the  murderer  com- 
pares French  justice  with  that  of  the  Almighty 
which  looks  not  at  the  crime  itself,  but  in  the  heart 
of  the  wrong-doer  for  any  mitigating  circumstances 
which  may  be  found  there.  The  paper  comments 
on  the  fact  that  the  murderer  was  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  killing  some  enemy  of  France  and  at 
first  thought  of  the  Kaiser — but,  as  the  paper  says, 
luckily  for  France  he  did  not  carry  out  that  plan, 
for  in  that  case  it  is  doubtful  if  either  England  or 
America  would  have  come  to  her  aid.  It  says  that 
the  heavenly  and  prophetic  assumption  of  the 
French  jury,  that  had  Jaures  lived,  he  might  have 
acted  as  a  traitor  towards  France,  is  ill-founded. 
((Whether  his  talents  would  have  been  used  to  hasten 
the  victory  of  his  fatherland,  or  retard  it,  as  did  Cail- 
laux,  it  is  hard  to  saw  But  one  must  believe,  after 
all  one  knows  of  Jaures,  that  when  the  time  came 
for  France  to  fight,  that  he  would  have  helped,  and 
in  view  of  this  belief,  the  assumption  of  the  French 
jury  is  not  well-founded.  Their  opinion  in  finding 
a  verdict  of  <  not  guilty  >  was  that  he  was  dangerous 
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lo  France,  but  such  an  opinion  cannot  be  sub- 
stantiated.)) 

The  Aftenposten  (Norwegian),  April  1,  gives  a 
eulogy  of  the  great  qualities  of  Jaures,  and  calls  the 
verdict  of  «not  guilty  because  Villain  had  acted 
through  patriotic  motives  «astounding»,  and  adds 
that  «it  is  quite  probable  that  the  verdict  will  have 
political  consequences.)) 

ENEMY  PRESS -GERMAN 

The  Food  Situation 

It  is  universally  believed  in  Germany  that  the 
domestic  food  supplies  cannot  last  until  the  next 
harvest.  Provisions  must  be  imported  from  abroad. 
The  negotiations  conducted  with  the  Allies  in  Spa 
and  Brussels  (Press  Review,  March  22)  resulted  in 
the  promise  to  Germany  of  regular  food  shipments 
in  the  future.  She  has  also  been  given  permission 
to  import  a  certain  amount  from  neutral  countries 
(Dresdner  Nachrichten,  April  3).  On  April  2  the 
first  shipment  of  American  flour  arrived  in  Ham- 
burg. The  method  of  distribution  excited  consider- 
able comment.  Would  the  Allied  rations  and  the 
irregular  cargoes  expected  from  other  sources  suf- 
fice to  tide  over  the  summer  months? 

Berliner  Tageblatt,  April  4:  «In  recognition  of 
the  promptitude  shown  by  Hamburg  in  sending  its 
first  fleet  of  merchant  ships  to  the  Allies,  the  city 
will  be  the  first  in  Germany  to  be  enabled  to  dis- 
tribute American  flour  to  its  inhabitants.  The  nec- 
essary supplies  arrived  here  yesterday.  The  dis- 
tribution will  amount  to  one-half  pound  per  person 
during  four  consecutive  weeks.  However,  a  large 
part  of  the  Hamburg  population  will  profit  little 
therefrom,  since  the  flour  will  cost  2.40  marks  per 
pound,  a  price  which  will  place  it  out  of  reach  of 
thousands  of  small  bourgeois  families.  The  flour 
will  not  benefit  those  who  are  most  worthy;  it  will 
ac  crue  only  to  the  advantage  of  the  well-to-do.  Such 
a  mark  of  i  gratitude  >  for  the  surrender  of  the  Ger- 
man ships,  by  which  the  Americans  do  a  lucrative 
business  at  the  expense  of  our  exhausted  people, 
sounds  like  bloody  mockery.  Furthermore,  the 
War  Food  Office  announces  that  instead  of  fresh 
meat,  of  which  there  are  no  more  supplies  at  hand, 
IbO  grams  of  bacon  per  capita  will  be  distributed 
in  the  nexl  few  weeks  at  the  exorbitant  price  of 
•)  marks  per  pound. 

«During  the  unloading  of  the  American  provi- 
sion ships  an  enormous  amount  of  food  was  stolen 
About  10',   „r  the  thieves  have  been  arrested  bv 
stevedores  on  (lie  docks. 

"A  large  number  of  steamers  which  were  not 
give,,  over  to  the.  Allies  will  soon  put  to  sea  to  fetch 
Msh  I  rom  Norway. » 

The  Berliner  Mittagszeitung,  April  1,  sums  up  in 
concise  way  the  plans  lor  the  distribution  of  the 
^l>|.ett.c   imports.    „As  we  learn  from  a  reliable 
II  Pulsions  arriving  from  abroad  will 
soo     enable  supplementary  rations  to  be  issued 

i,,)^.00  inhabitants,     [he  distribution  will  probably 
I'cgm  about  the  middle  of  April  13 
"II  is  intended  to  give  125  extra  grams  of  ba- 
"         .10  grams  of  fat  per  week  lo  everv  one  n 
"  Pr^nbed  regions  entitle,,  to  draw  raiions.  If 
«■  miports  conn,  up  to  promises  and  expectations 
Hie  sm.illc.  communities  can  soon  be  supplied  in 
similar  manne  r.    Moreover.  250  grams "of  "unci 

be  distributed  In  ZfC&Z'- 

P,ro  "  Taeghrhe  Rundschau,   April    I.  adds 


that  miners  and  railway  workers  will  be  given  prior- 
ity in  the  distribution  of  supplementary  rations. 
They  will  draw  their  supplies  from  the  communal 
authorities,  by  means  of  a  new  weekly  food  card 
which  will  be  issued. 

The  people  of  Berlin,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
lieve that  they  are  entitled  to  the  largest  share  of 
the  imports.  It  is  there  that  hunger  and  unemploy- 
ment have  caused  their  worst  ravages;  therefore  the 
remedy  should  be  applied  there  first  of  all.  The 
Berliner  Tageblatt,  April  4,  prints  a  resolution  on 
this  subject  adopted  by  the  City  Council  of  the  capi- 
tal and  sent  to  the  Minister-President,  the  Minister 
of  Public  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Food  Office, 
the  Military  High  Command,  and  the  Minister  of 
War.  ((The  City  Council  of  Greater  Berlin  demands 
better  nourishment  for  the  population  as  the  first 
and  most  essential  weapon  against  Bolshevist  in- 
trigues. To  further  this  purpose  it  demands  that 
restrictions  be  raised  immediately  on  manufactured 
and  supplementary  food  products,  without  regard 
to  monetary  considerations.  Free  trade  in  these 
articles  will  encourage  imports  from  neutral  lands. 
The  City  Council  is  convinced  that  this  is  the  only 
way  to  supply  the  population  with  an  expedient 
amount  of  food  at  reasonable  prices. 

«The  City  Council  of  Greater  Berlin, 

«Marx» 

Fish  from  Scandinavia  figures  among  the  most 
important  imports  from  neutral  lands.  According 
to  the  Taegliche  Rundsehau,  April  4,  the  Swedish 
Bed  Cross  has  been  given  permission  to  send  fish 
from  Stockholm  to  Stettin.  200,000  tons  of  herring 
are  supposed  to  be  already  under  way.  Grain  can- 
not be  shipped  for  the  moment,  because  Swedish 
merchants  are  distrustful  of  internal  conditions  in 
Germany  and  because  the  three-cornered  system 
of  exchange  between  America,  Sweden  and  Ger- 
many is  very  complicated.  Imports  from  Denmark 
also,  which  have  been  going  on  for  some  time,  have 
ceased  on  account  of  the  mistrust  of  Danish  mer- 
chants.  Lokal  Anzeiger,  April  6. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  cjuoted  as  saying  that  the  Allies 
cannot  send  Germany  more  than  180,000  tons  of 
grain  as  a  maximum.  This  will  not  make  up  for 
the  exhaustion  of  interna!  supplies  which  is  ex- 
pected by  the  middle  of  next  June.  Lokal  Anzeiger, 
April  6.  This  view,  however,  is  a  gloomy  one.  Most 
papers  assume  that  foreign  imports  will  enable  Ger- 
many to  eke  out  her  present  rations  until  the  next 
harvest. 

Die  Freiheit  (Independent  Socialist,  Berlin), 
April  3,  gives  a  short  estimate  of  future  needs  and 
speaks  of  the  reaction  of  the  food  problem  upon 
politics.  ((The  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Food  Office,  Herr  von  Braun,  who  is  at  present  con- 
ducting German  food  negotiations  with  the  Allies, 
recently  spoke  to  one  of  our  correspondents  upon 
the  food  requirements  of  the  near  future.  35,000 
tons  of  condensed  milk,  fat,  bacon,  etc.,  are  now  on 
their  way  to  Germany.  Another  230,000  tons  have 
been  contracted  for  and  the  money  deposited  in 
Brussels.  In  order  to  uphold  the  lull  monthly  ra- 
tion for  March  and  April  (870,000  tons  in  all)  at- 
tempts must  be  made  to  obtain  imports  from  neu- 
tral countries.  The  supplies  from  America  on  Ger- 
man merchant  vessels  will  not  arrive  in  Europe  be- 
fore the  month  of  May.  Large  quantities  of  provi- 
sions have  been  offered  to  us  from  Holland. 

((Herr  von  Braun  did  not  content  himself  with 
these  material  remarks,  but  added  a  political  com- 
mentary. He  asserted  that  the  German  people  had 
suffered  from  under-nourishment  during  four  long 
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years  of  war,  and  was  now  at  the  end  of  its  re- 
sources: only  so  could  the  collapse  of  November, 
1918,  be  explained.  It  will  be  hard  for  the  <  yellow  > 
press  of  the  Entente  to  accommodate  itself  to  this 
remark;  for  it  would  like  to  withhold  food  ship- 
ments on  the  score  that  if  the  German  people  are 
well  fed  they  will  hasten  to  re-establish  the  old 
world-threatening  system  of  militarism. 

((Furthermore,  Herr  von  Braun  did  not  neglect 
to  threaten  the  Entente  with  the  specter  of  Bolshe- 
vism. He  asserted  that  if  better  and  richer  food  did 
not  arrive  soon,  it  would  be  too  late.  Bolshevism 
would  then  sweep  over  the  borders  of  Germany,  and 
perhaps  of  Holland  as  well.  The  matter  had  ceased 
to  be  an  exclusive  German  affair;  it  had  become 
a  point  of  interest  for  the  whole  civilized  world. 
However,  the  Under-Secretary  forgot  one  thing. 
Did  he  not  know  that  ruling  circles  in  Germany 
have  already  begun  an  open  flirtation  with  Bolshe- 
vism ?» 

It  is  suggested  that  the  simple  promise  of  pro- 
visions and  the  question  of  transport  are  not  the 
main  difficulties  for  Germany.  If  she  has  to  pay 
a  tithe  of  the  indemnities  demanded  by  Belgium. 
France,  Great  Britain,  Serbia  and  Rumania,  she  will 
have  little  cash  left  for  other  purposes.  Indeed,  the 
Dresdner  Nachrichten,  April  3,  admits  that  the  crux 
of  the  food  problem  lies  in  the  method  of  payment 
for  goods  received.  Germany's  net  outlay  per 
month  for  such  simple  necessities  as  grain  and  fat 
will  amount  to  745,250,000  marks.  Taking  into  ac- 
count minimum  rations  for  other  indispensable 
products  (rice,  dried  fruits,  beef,  etc.),  the  sum  will 
reach  1,870,000.000  marks.  And  herein  no  account 
is  taken  of  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  tobacco,  fish,  and  raw 
materials,  which  Germany  will  certainly  have  to 
procure.  How  are  all  these  things  to  be  paid  for? 
The  gold  reserves  of  the  Reichsbank  reach  the 
ridiculously  small  sum  of  2,500,000,000  marks,  and 
moreover  they  are  closely  restricted  by  the  Allied 
Financial  Commission.  The  same  is  true  of  Ger- 
man holdings  in  foreign  securities.  Moreover,  four 
years  of  intensive  war  economy  have  consumed 
practically  every  industrial  article  that  might  have 
been  used  for  export.  Rawr  materials  such  as  coal, 
potash  and  iron  will  be  used  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
they  cannot  foot  the  whole  bill. 

The  Dresdner  Nachrichten  concludes  that  the 
only  satisfactory  recourse  left  is  the  placing  of  Ger- 
man internal  securities  abroad.  This  can  be  done 
by  means  of  neutral  banks,  as  soon  as  the  financial 
blockade  is  lifted.  Municipal  bonds,  corporation 
securities,  district  and  state  loans,  bank  shares,  etc., 
are  available  in  large  quantities.  Undoubtedly  the 
most  promising  field  will  be  America. 

The  Imperial  Finances 

The  Trierischer  Volksfreund,  March  28,  pub- 
lishes the  following  comment  on  German  finance: 

«The  National  Assembly,  according  to  the  Koel- 
nische  Zeitnng,  has  passed  a  resolution  upon  the 
finances  of  the  German  Empire  during  the  financial 
period  of  1914-18.  The  development  of  the  finances 
during  this  particular  period  is  presented,  then  fol- 
lows an  exhaustive  report  on  events  of  the  financial 
3rear,  concluding  with  a  remarkable  prediction  for 
the  future: 

«The  war  expenditures,  including  the  cost  of 
demobilization,  may  be  divided  into  two  groups, 
both  of  which  are  chargeable  to  war  costs,  but  are 


separated  in  the  statement.  The  first  group  includes 
expenditures  of  Imperial  capital.  The  interest  on 
this  expense  and  proportional  payments  on  the 
j  principal  indebtedness  will  be  extended  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  To  the  second  group  belong  those 
current  items  of  expense  common  to  the  ordinary 
up-keep  of  the  Government.  The  first  group  in- 
cludes: (a)  The  expense  incurred  by  the  restora- 
tion of  the  army. 

((Nothing  very  definite  can  be  staled  regarding 
the  extent  of  this  expense,  in  view  of  the  utter  un- 
certainty of  the  political  declarations  of  the  world  in 
general,  and  of  the  unstable  political  organization 
of  the  German  Empire.  Even  though  universal 
disarmament  be  sustained  and  the  German  force  of 
arms  be  diminished  to  a  point  below  its  former 
peace  strength,  thereby  decreasing  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance, the  increased  costs  of  building  and  mate- 
rial must  not  be  overlooked.  The  investment  of  the 
sum  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  the  war  fleet 
can  hardly  be  conceived  under  the  present  condi- 
tion of  affairs. 

«The  future  needs  of  the  army  may  be  provided 
for  by  revenue  realized  through  the  sale  of  super- 
fluous military  property.  However,  this  material, 
which  had  a  revenue  value  of  about  eight  billion 
marks  during  the  early  days  of  the  armistice,  now 
represents  a  value  of  three  billion  marks. 

«(b)  The  costs  of  landed  estates,  requisitioned 
on  the  ground  of  war  measures,  which  are  esti- 
mated at  about  five  billion  marks. 

«(c)  The  cost  of  indemnifying  devastated  ter- 
ritory within  the  German  Empire  may  amount  to 
four  and  a  half  billion  marks. 

«(c)  The  indemnification  of  German  shipping 
may  be  placed  at  one  and  a  half  billion  marks. 

«(e)  The  costs  of  compensating  the  confed- 
erated states  for  advances  made  in  the  interests  of 
war-stricken  families. 

«The  second  group  of  disbursements  is  con- 
cerned with  those  revenues  which  are  to  pay  the 
wounded  and  death  claims  incurred  by  the  war. 
These  presumably  will  amount  to  four  and  a  quar- 
ter billion  marks  yearly .- 

«The  war  has  increased  the  National  Imperial 
debt  to  more  than  160  billion  marks,  while  the  cur- 
rent expenses  have  soared  to  more  than  12  billion 
marks  annually. 

«The  running  expense  of  the  army  and  navy 
will  be  materially  decreased  in  the  future,  and  yet 
a  marked  increase  of  expenditure  will  be  encoun- 
tered, in  spite  of  the  exercise  of  rigid  economy.  The 
total  requirements  of  the  Empire,  therefore,  are 
!  underestimated  rather  than  overestimated  at  14  bil- 
lion marks. 

aAnd  these  figures  by  no  means  limit  the  bur- 
den to  be  borne  by  the  political  economy  of  Ger- 
many after  the  war,  for  in  addition  are  the  tax  totals 
of  the  individual  states  and  the  communities  as  well 
as  former  public  corporations.  The  total  require- 
ment to  be  met  by  taxation  throughout  the  Empire 
of  the  individual  states  and  of  the  communities  will 
be  figured  in  the  future  at  19  billion  marks,  as  op- 
posed to  5  billion  marks  before  the  war. 

«Only  a  well-ordered  political  economy  can  be 
expected  to  bear  the  immutable  burden  that  this  un- 
fortunate war  has  heaped  upon  the  exhausted  Ger- 
man people.  Only  such  a  political  economy  will 
be  able  to  supply  the  public  exchequer  with  funds 
sufficient  to  meet  the  need  and  justly  satisfy  the 
financial  claims  of  the  Empire,  state  and  com- 
munity.)) 
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The  Council  System  In  Germany 
the  proletariat  theory 
The  argument  of  proletariat  reformers  is  de- 
veloped from  the  hypothesis  that  productive  labor 
is,  in  some  way,  especially  sacred.  Men  who  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  civic  equality 
of  individuals  as  the  acme  of  liberty  in  social  organ- 
ization find  such  a  premise  quite  incomprehensible. 
To  attain  a  receptive  attitude  one  must  first  concede 
that  the  individual  is  not  necessarily  the  keystone  of 
the  economic  order.  Certain  theorists  have  argued 
that  the  special  importance  to  society  of  capitalists 
entitles  them  to  peculiar  political  recognition.  The 
case  of  the  capitalist  and  that  of  the  laborer  are 
analogous  to  this  degree,  that  both  are  claims  ad- 
vanced by  special  interests  on  the  ground  of  their 
avowedly  superior  usefulness  or  sagacity.  If  it  be 
dmitted  that  the  two  premises  are  equally  tenable, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  a  proletariat 
revolution  is  so  formidable.  But  this  hypothesis  is, 
after  all,  only  a  formula  evolved  after  centuries  of 
class  warfare.  In  concrete  terms,  the  workingmen 
distrust  the  bourgeoisie,  and  feel  that  they  are  safe 
only  when  they  are  in  the  saddle.  Hence  we  have 
the  term  « dictatorship))  used  without  compunction, 
as  though  there  were  no  cause  to  deprecate  its  con- 
notation. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MOVEMENT 

After  the  November  revolution  and  until  the 
election  of  the  National  Assembly,  Germany  was 
governed  by  spontaneous  Workingmen's  and  Sol- 
diers' Councils.  This  regime  was  irregular  and  un- 
constitutional but  satisfactory  to  the  Socialists,  par- 
ticularly to  those  of  the  Left,  because  it  assured  them 
absolute  control  of  affairs.  They  feared — and  justly, 
as  the  subsequent  election  proved — that  they  could 
not  command  a  clear  majority  in  a  popular  election. 
In  fact  they  were  accused  of  purposely  delaying  the 
election  of  a  National  Assembly,  in  order  to  prolong 
their  arbitrary  power.  For  a  time,  after  the  elec- 
tion, the  popular  movement  seemed  doomed,  but 
the  workingmen  again  obtained  recognition  in  the 
National  Assemly  when  the  program  for  socializa- 
tion was  announced.  (Press  Review,  March  20).  It 
was  proposed  on  that  occasion  that  the  employes  in 
important  industries  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
direction  of  those  industries.  The  council  system 
has  recently  re-asserted  itself  to  some  extent  in  Ba- 
varia. (Press  Review,  March  26  and  April  10). 
There  has  been  some  agitation  in  favor  of  recogniz- 
ing the  Workingmen's  Councils  in  the  Imperial  Con- 
stitution. It  has  been  suggested  that  a  third  legis- 
lative house  should  be  instituted,  to  consist  of  work- 
ingmen's representatives.  An  amendment  to  the 
constitution  finally  framed,  but  not  as  yet  adopted, 
almost  realizes  that  suggestion.  It  tends  to  estab- 
lish workingmen's  representative  organs,  local  and 
national,  as  advisory  bodies  with  power  to  initiate 
and  veto  legislation  of  a  specified  kind. 

GERMANY  AND  BOLSHEVISM 

German  publicists  show  a  marked  tendency  to 
regard  the  proposed  council  system  as  a  reflection 


of  Russian  Bolshevism.  Conservative  critics  fear 
that  the  Weimar  Assembly  is  ((yielding  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  revolutionary  Miners'  Conference)) 
(Kreuz  Zeitung,  March  31)  and  to  the  terrorism  of 
the  strikers.  If  the  German  radicals,  however,  are 
animated  by  the  Bolshevist  ideal,  which  must  he 
doubted,  they  seem  likely  to  achieve  that  ideal  in 
a  highly  modified  form.  There  is  little  in  common 
between  the  rampant  tyranny  of  the  masses  which 
prevails  in  Russia  and  the  novel  advisory  appendage 
contemplated  in  the  new  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment, nevertheless,  has  served  as  an  occasion  for 
examining  Russian  Bolshevism  more  narrowly.  The 
Bayeriseher  Kurier,  March  31,  makes  a  startling  dis- 
covery that  the  movement  did  not  begin  in  Russia. 
<(The  erection  of  councils  dates  back  to  the  Paris 
Commune,  the  first  purely  Socialist  revolution; 
here  always  we  find  the  elements  of  a  communist 
constitution,  the  coincidence  of  executive  and  legis- 
;  lative  authority  and  the  proletariat  dictatorship. » 
Much  emphasis  is  given  to  the  evil  which  has  been 
wrought  in  Russia  by  the  Soviet  regime,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  main  wing  of  the  Socialist  party 
in  Germany  is  not  infected,  with  genuinely  Com- 
munist notions. 

THE  AMENDMENT 

The  text  of  the  proposed  amendment,  the  intro- 
duction of  which  ((fulfils  a  promise  that  the  Govern- 
ment made  on  the  occasion  when  a  delegation  was 
sent  to  Weimar  in  behalf  of  the  Berlin  general 
strike,»  appears  in  Vorwaerts,  April  6: 

((The  workingmen  are  summoned  to  co-operate 
with  the  commissioners  engaged  in  regulating  wages 
and  labor  conditions  as  well  as  the  entire  economic 
development  -of  productive  strength.  Both  these 
organizations  and  their  tariff  agreements  shall  be 
recognized. 

((The  workingmen,  in  order  to  support  their  so- 
cial and  economic  interests  in  trade  and  industry, 
shall  receive  regular  legal  representation  in  trade 
councils  and  district  councils  and  in  imperial  coun- 
cils of  workingmen. 

«The  local  Workingmen's  Councils  and  the  Im- 
perial Workingmen's  Councils  shall  co-operate  witli 
the  representatives  of  the  commissioners,  and  thus 
form  local  and  imperial  industrial  councils  for  the 
accomplishment  of  joint  economic  tasks  and  the 
completion  of  socializing  laws. 

((Social  and  economic  legislative  drafts  of  pri- 
mary importance  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Imperial 
Government  to  the  Imperial  Council  for  ratification 
before  their  introduction  in  the  Reichstag.  The  Im- 
perial Council  shall  have  the  right  to  submit  legis- 
lation to  the  Reichstag  in  the  same  manner  as  pro- 
posals of  the  Imperial  Government  or  of  the  Reich- 
srat  arc  submitted. 

((Jurisdiction  and  administrative  authority  in 
matters  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Workingmen's 
and  Trades  Councils  may  be  delegated  to  them. 

«The  organization  and  duties  of  Workingmen's 
and  Trades  Councils,  as  well  as  their  relation  to 
other  independent,  administrative  and  socialistic 
bodies  shall  be  determined  by  imperial  legislation..) 
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CONSERVATIVE  OPPOSITION 

The  Krenz  Zeitung,  March  31,  sums  up  its  ex- 
tendecl  comment  on  the  council  system  with  these 
words : 

«There  is  no  middle  course:  either  the  Work- 
ingmen's  and  Soldiers*  Councils  must  suhmit  to  the 
Government  which  consists  of  representatives  of 
all  the  people,  or  the  hitler  must  use  force  in  order 
to  effect  what  is  incontestably  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  German  people.  We  must  have  quiet 
in  order  to  save  what  can  still  be  saved  from  the 
u n i versal  wrecka ge. » 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  April  5,  admits  that 
there  are  elements  of  reason  in  the  plan.  The  un- 
professional character  of  the  councils  is  generally 
conceded  to  he  an  argument  in  their  favor. 

i' from  conversations  with  representatives  of  the 
German  National  Volkspartei,  1  have  concluded  that 
there  is  much  opposition  to  the  incorporation  in  the 
constitution  of  the  council  system  which  operates  to 
the  exclusive  advantage  of  the  working  classes.  It 
might  be  endured  if  the  extent  of  the  innovation 
were  so  circumscribed  that  the  federal  and  indus- 
trial system  would  not  be  endangered,  and  if  not 
only  the  working  classes,  but  all  other  classes  in 
Germany  were  to  receive  representation.  It  is  an 
encouraging  fact  that  the  term  (Chamber)  is  em- 
ployed more  commonly  now  than  the  word  <  Coun- 
cil >;  the  latter  has  an  unpleasant  flavor,  reminding 
one  of  its  Russian  prototype,  the  <  Soviet.  >  The 
abolition  of  this  name  will  contribute  much  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  new  era,  and  will  enable 
many  people  to  understand  better  what  they  so 
ardently  oppose  to-day.  The  proposed  representa- 
tive body  may  evolve  into  a  sort  of  vocational  parlia- 
ment, whose  task  would  be  to  advise  with  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  on  economic  questions.  This  would 
be  a  decided  advantage,  for  the  National  Assemlby 
of  to-day  is  composed  very  largely  of  professional 
politicians.') 

The  Church  party,  though  politically  aligned 
with  the  Government,  and  therefore  committed  to 
tin  course  which  the  Government  has  adopted,  is 
temperamentally  conservative.  Germania  pre- 
serves a  discreet  silence,  but  the  Koelnische  Volks- 
zeitung,  April  8,  casts  some  light  on  the  question  of 
Catholic  opinion. 

«No  provision  for  artisans,  farmers,  and  mer- 
chants is  contemplated,  analagous  to  that  which  is 
projected  in  favor  of  the  workingmen.  It  is  not  a 
vocational  chamber  thai  they  wish  to  institute,  in 
which  all  economic  groups  would  be  represented, 
'"bat  would  he  the  only  just  and  admissible  ar- 
rangement. •  .  .  The  distinction  between  the 
industrial  and  the  political  functions  of  the  coun- 
cils is  being  lost.  To  annex  a  third,  equally  potent 
chamber  to  |he  parliamentary  government  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  destroy  the  unity  of  our  political  frame 
and,  on  the  other,  to  commit  an  injustice  against 
men  whose  occupation  would  not  entitle  them  to 
special  privileges.)) 

THE  CASE  VOW  Till;  AMENDMENT 

The  Mnrnchner  Post,  March  31,  defends  the  pro- 
posedintroduction  of  councils  into  the  Government. 

«  rhoughtless  opponents  of  Social  Democracy 
who  do  nol  know  what  parlies  and  trade  unions  have 
H°nc  'or  Hie  proletariat  should  remember  Kurt 
Kisncrs  nrgumcnl  in  his  writings  on  progress:  <  In 
reality,  parlies  and  trade  unions  have  founded  a 
pedagogical  province  in  which  the  proletariat  are 
educated  for  an  historic  mission.) 


«Now,  in  order  that  the  proletariat  may  fulfil 
this  historic  mission,  impartial  criticism  of  parlia- 
mentarism is  needed.  Heretofore  such  criticism 
has  been  only  reactionary  and  anarchistic.  .  . 
We  may  well  recall  the  words  of  Graham  Wallace: 
( It  makes  a  vast  difference  whether  it  is  the  engi- 
neer who  builds  the  bridge,  who  computes  its  ten- 
sile strength,  or  the  owner  of  a  ferry,  who  quite  nat- 
urally is  opposed  to  all  bridges!  >  .  .  .A  parlia- 
ment does  not  mean  democracy  for  the  masses  of 
the  people.  Two  hundred  years  ago  Rousseau  said : 
<  The  masses  only  become  free  on  the  days  when  they 
elect  the  parliament,  the  remaining  time  they  are 
slaves  of  the  parliament.  >  Ravaria's  most  promi- 
nent statesman,  Seydel,  called  the  election  of  the 
parliament  in  the  republic,  <  the  abdication  of  the 
people  in  favor  of  its  organ.)  Karl  Marx  has  char- 
acterized the  Commune  in  Paris  as  a  demonstration 
against  formal  democracy,  and  adds  that  the  people 
have  been  merely  throwing  their  votes  away  during 
the  past  years.  Karl  Marx  and  Frederick  Engcls 
have  clearly  foreseen  the  importance  of  immediate 
participation  by  the  masses  of  the  people;  we  are 
walking  in  their  footsteps,  when  we  correct  parlia- 
mentarianism  and  bureaucracy  by  supplementing 
councils.  .  .  .  The  council  system  will  elimi- 
nate the  typical  pitfalls  of  the  parliamentary  sys- 
tem because  there  is  an  immediate  connection  be- 
tween the  small  electoral  districts  and  the  Work- 
men's Councils,  the  existence  of  which  is  a  reality 
and  not  a  scrap  of  paper.  The  workmen  councillors 
can  also  pursue  their  calling  as  workmen;  in  this 
they  differ  vitally  from  representatives.  If  these 
methods  are  pursued  throughout  Germany  without 
further  delay  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  beginning  is 
made  toward  socialization  patterned  after  the  Ba- 
varian  system  of  Neurath,  we  may  indeed  hope  for 
the  deliverance  of  Germany  from  radical  Utopian 
schemes  which  are  only  driving  us  toward  chaos.)) 

MODERATE  ESTIMATES  OF  BOLSHEVISM 

Vorwaerts,  April  1,  may  be  considered  to  ex- 
press Socialist  opinion  on  Rolshevism  in  an  article 
printed  under  tbe  caption,  «The  Ralance  Sheet  of 
Rolshevism.)) 

((Hunger,  misery,  ruined  industries,  dread  and 
terror  for  the  vanquished,  tyranny  and  violence  from 
the  vanquisher- -that  is  the  total  which  the  Soviet 
Republic  must  confront  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
Money  is  almost  without  value.  A  cow  costs  2,500 
rubles,  00  or  80  times  as  much  as  in  peace  times. 
Flour  costs  200  to  300  rubles  a  pood  (about  17  kilo- 
grams). Milk  and  dairy  products  are  50  to  100  times 
as  dear  as  they  were  in  peace  times.  The  national- 
izing of  the  banks  did  not  serve  to  raise  the  value  of 
gold  since  the  public  attempted  by  every  means  to 
hoard  the  bank  notes.  The  nationalization  of  in- 
dustry which  was  arbitrarily  accomplished  failed 
because  of  the  lack  of  raw  material  and  fuel.  The 
metal  industry  which  has  been  organized  after  a 
fashion  is  turning  out  an  expensive  product.  In 
agriculture,  the  product  has  not  fallen  off  as  much 
as  in  industry. 

«How  terrible  the  effect  of  the  council  system 
would  be  in  a  country  like  Germany  may  be  sur- 
mised. Russia  has  not  yet  passed  through  the 
period  of  children's  diseases.  .  .  .  The  fear  of 
capitalism  is  rife  among  us,  and  it  is  our  task  to 
combat  that  menace.  Rut  would  not  universal  ruin 
defeat  the  end  which  we  are  all  seeking?)) 

The  Schwaebisdhe  Tagwacht,  March  29,  prints 
a  similar  estimate  of  Rolshevism.  The  author  con- 
cludes that,  having  discovered  the  danger  of  capi- 
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talistic  tyranny,  Germany  should  avoid  falling  into 
the  analagous  error  of  a  dictatorship  by  the  masses. 

«It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  the  working- 
men  that  Bolshevism  is  something  quite  different 
from  a  speedy  entrance  upon  earthly  happiness. 

.  Has  not  the  poletariat  endured  greater  suf- 
fering and  sunk  into  more  bitter  distress  under  the 
council  system  than  formerly?  It  is  only  necessary 
to  read  the  writings  of  Trotsky  and  Lenin  to  dis- 
cover that  Soviet  Russia  is  something  quite  differ- 
ent from  a  proletariat  paradise,  that  unsparing  in- 
dustry, economy,  even  parsimony  are  regarded  as 
prime  virtues  for  the  proletariat.  No  less  a  per- 
son than  Lenin  advocates  stern  punishment  of  shift- 
less workmen,  the  most  rigid  system  of  surveil- 
lance, and  various  other  Spartan  arrangements 
which  do  not  enter  into  the  popular  conception  of 
an  ideal  state. 

((Bolshevism  was  a  catastrophe  for  Russia,  and 
so  far  as  may  be  foreseen  would  be  a  greater  catas- 
trophe for  Germany,  because,  while  in  Russia  only  a 
tenth  of  the  population  is  dependent  on  industry,  in 
Germany  the  proportion  is  two-thirds. » 

A  RADICAL  ESTIMATE  OF  BOLSHEVISM 

The  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  March  25  to  28  (inclusive), 
prints  a  series  of  articles  discussing  the  proletariat 
revolution  from  the  point  of  view  of  world  history 
and  applying  its  underlying  principles  to  the  situa- 
tion in  German  Austria.  The  articles  are  of  special 
value  because,  in  addition  to  throwing  much  light 
on  the  local  situation,  they  present  the  case  for  Bol- 
shevism in  clear  and  logical  form.  The  following 
is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  articles: 

The  object  which  the  working  classes  have 
sought  since  1848  has  been  attained,  i.  e.,  democracy, 
equality  of  civil  rights.  The  question  now  arises:  is 
democracy  the  form  of  government  best  suited  to 
secure  the  working  classes  against  the  tyranny  of 
capitalists?  For  want  of  a  clear  majority,  Social- 
ists have  been  forced  to  co-operate  with  the  bour- 
geoisie. Hence  attention  is  being  turned  toward 
the  possible  alternative  of  government  by  working- 
men  and  soldiers'  councils,  virtually  a  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat.  This  condition  was  first  realized 
in  Russia.  «Some  see  in  Russian  Bolshevism  noth- 
ing but  the  tyranny  of  a  faction  which  is  not  achiev- 
ing Socialist  ends  in  Russia,  but  is  only  causing 
bloody  civil  strife,  is  renewing  war  with  foreign  na- 
tions, undermining  the  economic  order,  subjecting 
the  masses  to  the  most  excruciating  suffering,  and 
discrediting  the  Socialist  ideal.  Others,  however, 
namely  the  communists,  regard  the  Bolshevists  as 
finger  posts  showing  the  workingman  the  way  to  a 
splendid  future,  as  pioneers  and  leaders  whose 
example  the  proletariat  of  all  lands  should  follow. 
.  .  .  But  the  question  is  not  whether  the  Bolshe- 
vists in  Russia  merit  approval  or  disapproval.  The 
question  is  whether  we  can  and  shall  imitate  them 
here  in  our  country. 

«In  general,  social  development  follows  the 
same  lines  everywhere,  evolution  from  feudalism  to 
capitalism  and  thence  to  Socialism.  But  the  politi- 
cal expressions  of  this  development  are  funda- 
mentally different  in  different  countries.  Marx  has 
taught  us  that  the  economic  situation  in  every  coun- 
try determines  the  nature  of  its  political  develop- 
ment.)) Contrast  the  steady,  uneventful  progress  of 
the  bourgeois  revolution  in  England  with  the  spas- 
modic and  sensational  demonstrations  that  attended 
France's  emancipation  from  feudalism.  So  the 
proletariat  revolution  will  take  varying  forms; 
democracy  is  not  necessarily  less  suited  for  its  ao 
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complishment  than  the  council  syst<  m.  ?>loreover, 
class  strife  is  modified  in  like  manner  by  peculiar 
<  xigeneies.  ('Periods  when  all  the  wheels  of  indus- 
try are  in  motion  and  all  the  warehouses  arc  full 
require  different  modes  of  attack  from  those  used 
in  times  of  need  when  there  is  dearth  of  food  and 
of  raw  materials.  Epochs  when  the  proletariat  of 
the  great  and  powerful  nations  is  active  will  make 
it  necessary  to  direct  the  combat  in  a  manner  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  appropriate  at  this  junc- 
ture when  the  proletariat  of  the  great  capitalistic 
nations,  England,  France,  and  the  United  States, 
intoxicated  with  victory,  are  unprepared  for  the 
great,  decisive  batt'e  against  capitalism.  .  .  . 
The  problem  that  confronts  us  is  whether  demo- 
cracy or  the  dictatorship  of  councils  is  the  right 
weapon  for  us  at  this  particular  juncture.)) 

Let  us  investigate  the  workings  of  the  council 
system.  The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  com- 
plete only  if  both  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  farmers 
are  excluded  from  power.  But  whereas  the  agri- 
cultural element  constitutes  only  21%  of  the  total 
population  in  lower  Austria,  in  upper  Austria,  Styria 
and  Tyrol  it  constitutes  more  than  50%  of  the  total 
population.  The  farmers,  therefore,  are  too  pow- 
erful an  interest  to  be  subjected.  Urban  popula- 
tions, moreover,  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  farmers, 
since  the  latter  command  the  food  supply.  There 
have  in  fact  already  been  threats  of  separation  from 
Vienna,  and  talks  of  erecting  independent  Tyrolese 
and  Carinthian  republics.  In  point  of  fact  the 
farmers  have  not  actually  been  excluded  from 
political  acitivity  even  in  Bussia  and  Hungary.  In 
Russia  the  agricultural  class  is  represented  by  one- 
fifth  as  many  delegates  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers as  the  workingmen  have.  They  are  compara- 
tively ignorant  and  have  been  propitiated  by  large 
grants  of  land  which  was  withheld  by  old  regime. 
In  Hungary  a  similar  condition  prevails.  The  Aus- 
trian farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  has  long  enjoyed 
the  use  of  the  land,  is  schooled  in  politics,  is  ani- 
mated by  unsocialistic  motives,  such  as  a  desire  to 
keep  up  the  prices  of  foodstuffs,  and  is,  in  short, 
identified  with  the  conservative  Church  partv. 
«Those  who  think  that  a  dictatorship  of  councils 
would  have  the  same  effect  in  Austria  as  in  Russia 
and  in  Hungary  have  forgotten  the  axiom  of  Karl 
Marx  to  the  effect  that  the  potency  of  any  form  of 
government  depends  on  the  distribution  of  power 
among  the  classes.))  The  council  system  would 
have  no  advantage  in  Austria  over  a  democratic  Na- 
tional Assembly.  In  the  former  the  conservative 
bourgeois  element  would  be  weakened,  but  the 
equally  conservative  clerical  element  in  the  person 
of  the  farmers'  representatives — and  they  would  de- 
mand equal  representation,  amounting  to  50%  of 
the  components  of  legislative  organs— would  be 
strengthened. 

<(The  Great  War  .  .  .  was  nothing  but  a 
huge  social  revolution.  The  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Italy,  the  great  bourgeois 
democracies,  were  opposed  to  Germany  and  Austria 
Hungary,  both  of  which  were  half  feudal,  half  mili- 
tary monarchies.  .  .  .  The  outcome  therefore 
was  a  historic  gain.  But  the  war  released  revolu- 
tion in  the  conquered  countries:  first  in  Russia,  then 
in  Germany,  in  Austria  and  in  Hungary.  The  bour- 
geois democracies,  represented  by  the  Entente,  find 
themselves  confronted  with  a  new  enemy,  the  pro- 
letariat revolution.  ...  In  this  situation  the 
Entente's  position  is  counter-revolutionary,  and  its 
power  is  blocking  the  progress  of  history.)) 

If  we  should  proclaim  the  dictatorship  of  the 
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Council  it  would  amount  to  allying  ourselves  with 
Russia  against  the  Entente.  Four  years  of  enforced 
fighting,  however,  have  left  us  incapable  of  waging 
war.  The  Entente  needs  German  Austria  to  join 
Italy  to  Jugo-Slavia  and  her  Czechish  and  Polish 
allies  and  to  connect' her  with  her  own  armies  in 
Czecho-Slovakia  and  in  Poland.  Therefore  they 
would  react  t  once  with  a  military  effort.  Russia 
does  not  border  upon  any  Entente  Power  and  is 
difficult  of  attack.  Hungary  likewise  is  inaccessible. 
Our  military  position  would  be  quite  different  from 
that  of  Russia  or  Hungary. 

Suppose  however  that  the  Entente  could  not 
or  did  'not  wish  to  send  an  expedition  against  us, 
even  then  we  should  be  forced  to  capitulate  speedily. 
They  would  only  need  to  cut  off  our  food  supply. 
Russia  and  Hungary  have  resources  of  their  own. 
German  Austria,  however,  is  in  mountainous  coun- 
try, and  even  before  the  war  had  to  draw  more  than 
half  of  its  supplies  from  other  countries.  Moreover, 
the  coal  supply  being  arrested,  our  industrial  activ- 
ity would  cease  at  once.  It  is  possible  that  the  revo- 
lution might  spread  into  other  countries,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Russians  were 
forced  to  wait  twelve  difficult  months,  during  which 
they  felt  the  pinch  of  oppression  by  German  Im- 
perialism, before  the  Rolshevist  propaganda  bore 
fruit.  The  first  episode  in  our  revolution  was  the 
release  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army.  For  all 
these  reasons  German  Austria  is  peculiarly  unable 
openly  to  espouse  the  Russian  heresy. 

Next  it  is  appropriate  to  consider  what  may  be 
achieved  under  our  present  form  of  Government. 
The  bourgeoisie  is  alarmed  to  observe  how,  in  this 
moment  of  economic  extremity,  their  caste  is  threat- 
ened by  sociai  revolution.  Men  who  formerly  re- 
garded democracy  as  undesirable  are  now  ready  to 
yield  to  liberal  reforms  in  order  to  avoid  what  they 
regard  as  extremes.  Thus  we  are  in  a  position  to 
accomplish  much  through  the  working  of  the  demo- 
cratic republic. 

In  the  state  as  a  whole  the  power  of  the  work- 
ingmen  is  counter-balanced  by  that  of  the  farmers. 
In  the  cities,  however,  the  laboring  interests  have  a 
clear  majority.  Much,  therefore,  can  be  aceom- 
lished  along  the  line  of  liberal  reform  by  augment- 
ing the  importance  of  local  administrative  bodies. 
Furthermore,  we  shall  profit  by  annexation  with 
Germany  for  the  proletariat  movement  is  more  ad- 
vanced within  the  Former  German  Empire  than 
here. 

From  the  Foregoing  arguments  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  introduction  of  the  council  system 
would  not  be  profitable  in  our  country  under  pres- 
ent conditions. 

ALLIED  PRESS  BRITISH 

Tin-:  Acquittal  of  Villain 

The  verdict  of  the  Seine  jury  acquitting  Villain 
oF  the  murder  of  M.  Jean  Jaures,  on  the  eve  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  has  not  given  rise  to  much  com- 
ment in  the  British  press.  Even  the  Daily  Mail, 
which  does  not  usually  miss  an  opportunity  of  driv- 
ing pins  into  French  susceptibility,  remained  silent. 
The  Morning  Post  expresses  no  opinion  on  this  some- 
whnt  delicate  subject,  but  the  Manchester  Guardian 
frankly  condemns  the  verdict.  In  its  editorial  of 
March  31,  it  writes:  «The  murderer  of  Jaures  has 
been  acquitted.  He  was  kept  in  prison  and  his  trial 
postponed  for  Four  and  a  half  years,  and  now  he  is 
once  more  n  Free  man  and  as  innocent  of  blood  as 


I  the  verdict  of  twelve  middle-class  Frenchmen  can 
make  him.  The  murder  of  Jaures  was  the  greatest 
individual  disaster  of  the  war  crisis  and  the  war. 
It  is  just  conceivable  that,  living,  he  might  have  pre- 
vented the  coming  of  war.  It  is  certain  that  with 
his  rare  knowledge,  vision,  character,  and  prestige 
he  could  have  hastened  the  coming  of  peace,  and 
done  much  to  make  that  peace  just  and  enduring. 
What  would  Europe  give  for  a  Jaures  now?  What 
would  France  give  for  a  Jaures  now? — that  France 
whose  official  spokesmen  are  the  protagonists  of  the 
old  diplomacy  and  the  old  diplomatic  practices?  A 
French  jury  has  now  pronounced  that  the  killing 
of  Jaures,  the  noblest  Frenchman  of  his  clay,  was  no 
murder.  It  will  everywhere  be  interpreted  as  a 
political  verdict,  and  assuredly  it  will  not  add  to 
the  repute  of  France.  Such  a  verdict  in  such  an 
hour  may  have  consequences  not  incomparable  with 
the  consequences  of  the  murder  itself.  People  will 
care  little  whether  a  half-crazed  youth  does  or  does 
not  die  on  the  scaffold,  and  Jaures  was  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  demand  that  kind  of  sacrifice  to  his 
shade.  But  in  pronouncing  the  acquittal  of  Villain 
the  Paris  jury  put  on  trial  and  condemned  a  whole 
political  system.  It  is  this  same  political  France 
that  justifies  the  murder  of  Jaures,  which  pro- 
claims a  crusade  against  Russia,  assails  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  would  pass  millions  under  the  yoke 
of  foreign  domination.  It  is  consistent  through- 
out.)) 

Under  the  heading  «A  <  Patriot  i  Murderer," 
the  Daily  News  of  the  same  date  says:  a  Jaures' 
countrymen  have  avenged  his  memory  by  acquitting 
his  murderer.  It  may  he  admitted  that  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  find  an  adequate  punishment 
for  this  miserable  wretch,  whose  lunatic  act  prob- 
ably helped  more  than  any  other  one  act  to  doom 
the  world  to  the  blood  bath  through  which  it  has 
since  waded.  But  the  French  Court,  to  judge  from 
the  scanty  reports  at  present  to  hand,  does  not  seem 
to  have  based  its  verdict  on  that  ground.  It  ac- 
quitted Villain  because  he  was  <  a  patriot,)  inci- 
dentally implying,  apparently,  that  his  victim  was 
not.  It  may  be  true.  Jaures  was  merely  one  of  the 
wisest  and'best  men  that  ever  lived;  he  may  not 
have  had  the  same  notion  of  <  patriotism  >  which  his 
judges  seem  by  their  verdict  to  share  with  the  mis- 
creant whom  they  have  acquitted.  But  are  there 
many  Frenchmen  who  define  <  patriotism  >  similarly 
—not  merely  as  <  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel,)  but 
as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  a  murder  of  the  foulest 
kind?  The  mere  suggestion  is  enough  to  make  the 
j  friends  of  France  cover  their  faces  for  shame.  Yet 
on  the  facts  there  seems  no  other  inference  possible.)) 

The  Nation,  April  5,  devotes  a  long  and  sarcastic 
article  to  the  subject:  «A  verdict  such  as  that  which 
the  jury  of  bourgeois  Frenchmen  passed  on  Jaures' 
murderer  leaves  precious  little  room  for  the  hum- 
bug which  has  been  so  generally  practiced,  and  with 
such  success  in  all  countries  during  the  war.  The 
pretence  of  European  civilization  is  revealed  by  its 
light  to  have  worn  so  thin  that  it  can  impose  on  no 
one.  Villain  was  acquitted  because  he  was  a 
<  patriot.)  The  mockery  of  the  whole  affair  was 
emphasized  by  the  long  procession  of  emiment  wit- 
nesses, who  deposed  that  Jaures  was  also  a  patriot, 
inspired  by  the  noblest  motives.  Minister  after  min- 
ister, reactionary,  bourgeois  and  Socialist  alike, 
swore— they  could  do  not  less— that  Jaures  was  in- 
spired by  the  single  thought  of  sparing  his  country 
and  the  world  the  horrors  of  a  war,  the  nature  of 
which  he  clearly  foresaw.  ... 

«We  have  no  mania  for  definition  or  deduction. 
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The  French  have.  The  importance  of  their  acquit- 
tal of  Villain  is  that  it  affords  a  definition  of  patriot- 
ism as  currently  conceived  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1919.  A  patriot  is  a  man  who  kills  Socialists.  That 
is  interesting  enough,  but  there  is  a  further  point  to 
be  elucidated.  It  is  not  even  yet  as  clear  as  it 
should  be  whether  he  is  a  patriot  because  he  kills 
Socialists,  or  whether  he  kills  Socialists  because  he 
is  a  patriot. 

«The  difference  is  not  unimportant.   In  the  par- 
ticular case  we  do  not  know  whether  Villain's  pa- 
triotism was  demonstrated  to  the  panel  of  homines 
moijens  sensuels  by  the  fact  that  he  murdered 
Jaures,  or  they  knew  (from  evidence  that  was  cer- 
tainly not  made  public)  that  he  was  a  patriot  before 
the  murder,  who  deliberately  put  his  creed  into  prac- 
tice when  the  occasion  offered.    On  the  whole,  the 
published  evidence  tells  in  favor  of  the  former  thesis. 
Villain  seems  to  be  one  of  those  men  who  reveal 
innate  but  obscure  nobility  of  soul  by  a  supreme  and 
unexpected  action.    ...    A  new  patriotism  may 
become  contagious  which  will  consist  precisely  in 
killing  bourgeois.    Whether  the  verdict  of  the  Paris 
jury  was  really  the  best  method  of  defense  against 
its  incursion  we  hesitate  to  say.    That  it  is  a  logical 
defense  we  are  assured.  The  logical  defense  against 
revolution  is  to  cut  Socialists'  heads  off.    The  real 
trouble  is  that  they  grow  so  fast.    With  the  best  will 
in  the  world  one  cannot  prevent  men  from  becom- 
ing revolutionaries  in  obscurity.    When  the  head 
chopping  becomes  fast  and  furious,  the  Socialist 
birth-rate  increases  by  thousands  a  day,  until  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  employ  one-half  of  a  nation 
in  playing  policeman  to  the  other  half.    That  is  the 
logical  consequence  of  the  Paris  verdict.    No  one, 
not  even  the  jurymen  who  gave  it,  believe  that  it 
has  the  remotest  connection  with  justice.    It  is  a 
measure  of  self-preservation,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  its  folly  is  apparent  to  all  the  world. » 

The  Outlook,  of  the  same  date,  writes:  «The 
acquittal  of  Villain  has  astounded  all  parties,  and 
the  Socialists  are  absolutely  foaming  at  the  mouth. 
The  long  delay  in  trying  the  assassin  now  becomes 
comprehensible;  if  the  authorities  regarded  the 
criminal  with  a  lenient  eye,  they  did  well  not  to 
rouse  in  war-time  the  passion  of  anger  which  has 
overcome  the  Socialists  now,  with  a  good  deal  of 
justification.  Following  so  soon  after  the  con- 
demnation to  death  of  Cottin,  who  only  wounded 
his  victim,  the  acquittal  of  another  half-witted, 
wrong-headed  youth  who  dealt  instantaneous  death 
from  his  revolver  was  bound  to  wear  a  dark  aspect 
to  the  disciples  of  Jaures,  who  are  also  the  bitter 
enemies  of  Clemenceau.  They  see  in  it  a  direct 
challenge  to  their  party  to  show  what  it  can  do,  a 
direct  defiance  to  the  ideas  of  the  whole  Left. 

«If  the  Government  is  really  so  strong  that  it 
can  throw  down  its  glove  in  this  fashion  and  wait 
with  confidence  for  it  to  be  taken  up,  so  much  the 
better;  but  while  Clemenceau  is  naturally  and  right- 
lv  occupied  with  the  Conference,  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  mice  of  the  Government  to 
play  while  the  cat  is  absent.  ...  To  point  out 
that  Cottin  was  judged  by  the  military,  Villain  by 
the  civil  authorities  is  onlv  to  raise  another  query 
as  to  whether  there  can  be  two  forms  of  justice 
applicable  to  the  same  class  of  persons.  Cottin  and 
Villain  are  both  civilians,  and  neither  of  them  has 
taken  any  vow,  nor  submitted  himself  to  any  mili- 
tary authority.  One  kills  and  is  acquitted,  the 
other  wounds  and  must  die,  and  both  act  upon  the 
same  alleged  motive — love  of  country.^ 


The  New  Statesman,  April  5,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  ways  of  a  French  jury  are  impenetrable. 
It  professes  no  knowledge  «about  the  inwardness  of 
the  mysterious  acquittal  of  the  murderer  of  Jean 
Jaures.    .    .    .»    «But,  says  the  writer,  «in  spite 
of  the  usual  rumors,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there 
is  no  inwardness  worth  talking  of,  and  that  the  mys- 
tery resides  solely  in  the  mentality  of  the  Frencb 
J  jury.    Justice  and  juries  are  not  among  the  things 
j  which  they  manage  better  in  France.    ...    I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  jury  was  less  judicial 
than  the  least  judicial  English  jury  that  ever  sat. 
English  juries,  like  English  committees,  have  a  qual- 
ity of  fundamental  common-sense  that  is  entirely 
unknown    in   French    bodies   in   France.    .    .  . 
|  French  juries  are  always  under  the  illusion  that 
they  are  taking  part  in  a  drama  by  Henri  Bernstein, 
|  and  no  travesty  of  a  trial  that  was  ever  seen  on  the 
j  English  emotional  stage  could  approach  in  sheer 
!  fustian  the  realities  of  an  ordinary  French  trial. 
Indeed,  a  good  French  actor  is  merely  a  French  bar- 
rister who  has  missed  his  vocation.    The  jury  that 
acquitted  Villain  no  doubt  thought  that  it  was  ac- 
complishing a  beau  gesle.  The  whole  thing  is  a  most 
disquieting  symptom  of  French  nerves  at  the  pres- 
ent time.    As  soon  as  the  existing  crisis  ends  these 
nerves  will   explode   into   very  serious  trouble. 
Whatever  trouble  happens  in  England,  it  will  be 
j  nothing  compared  to  the  trouble  which  will  happen 
in  France.)) 

The  Spectator,  April  5,  remarks  that  «the  va- 
garies of  the  French  judicial  system,  and  the  liabil- 
ity of  its  machinery  to  the  tampering  fingers  of  the 
I  politician,  are  illustrated  once  again  in  the  acquittal 
of  Villain,  the  murderer  of  M.  Jaures.  Villain  did 
deliberately  slay  the  Socialist  leader  by  shooting 
him  through  the  head.  Villain  was  a  mental  and 
moral  degenerate,  in  some  degree  at  least:  there- 
fore the  jury,  if  it  persuaded  itself  that  deliberate 
<  political  >  murder — especially  when  the  victim  is 
a  Socialist — is  a  comparatively  venial  offense,  need 
not  have  feared  that  Villain  would  be  condemned 
by  the  law  <  to  sneeze  through  the  little  window.  > » 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— SPANISH 

Bela  Ki  n,  the  Hungarian  Leader 

The  Sol,  liberal  and  progressive,  perhaps  the 
most  reliable  newspaper  published  in  Spain,  printed 
on  April  6  the  following  article  on  Bela  Kun,  the 
Hungarian  communist  leader: 

<(.  .  .  The  true  leader  of  Hungarian  com- 
munism is  Bela  Kun,  a  former  journalist,  who  was 
Secretary  of  the  City  Council  of  the  important  labor 
center  of  Temesvar.  Before  the  war,  he  was  very 
j  little  known.  In  1915  he  was  made  prisoner  by 
j  the  Russians.  The  revolution  of  March,  1917,  gave 
him  back  his  liberty,  and,  converted  to  the  maxi- 
malist ideas,  he  enlisted  in  the  Third  Red  armv, 
which  is  at  present  fighting  in  the  Ural  district 
against  the  forces  of  Admiral  Koltchak,  chief  of  the 
counter-revolutionary  Government  of  Omsk.  By 
chance,  he  became  acquainted  with  Lenin,  who,  by 
his  intelligence,  energy  and  fanaticism,  made  friends 
with  him  and  put  him  in  charge  of  the  management 
of  a  maximalist  newspaper  in  the  Hungarian  lan- 
guage, destined  for  the  numerous  Hungarian  pris- 
oners in  Russia.  The  newspaper  was  entitled 
«Voros  Ujsag»  (the  Red  Gazette).  In  December  of 
last  year,  when  Karolyi  was  already  in  power,  Bela 
Kun  returned  to  Hungary,  and  continued  publishing 
his  newspaper  in  Budapest.  With  the  greatest 
violence,  he  attacked  the  bourgeois  government— 
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although  very  radical — of  Karolyi,  and  the  social- 
democrats  (Garami,  Kunfi,  Boehm),  who  were  part 
of  it.  Between  the  Voros  Ujsag  and  the  Nepszava 
(The  Voice  of  the  people),  the  organ  of  the  social- 
democratic  party,  the  discussion  was  very  bitter, 
even  going  so  far  that  in  February  of  this  year,  Bela 
Kun,  with  his  faithful  communists,  attempted  an  at- 
tack against  the  building  of  the  Nepszava,  but  was 
prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  city  Guard.  On  the 
following  day,  Bela  Kun  was  arrested  in  company 
with  forty-one  communists.  Several  guards  had 
been  killed  in  the  street  fight,  and  to  avenge  the 
death  of  their  comrades,  six  guards  entered  the  cell 
of  Bela  Kun  with  the  purpose  of  lynhing  him.  The 
opportune  intervention  of  the  director  of  the  prison 
saved  the  life  of  the  communist  leader,  who,  never- 
theless, had  already  been  maltreated. 

«On  March  19,  Bela  Kun  was  freed  from  impri- 
sonment, and  on  March  21  Karolyi  handed  over  the 
Government  to  him.  In  the  meantime,  the  social- 
democratic  party  and  the  communist  party  had  com- 
bined. In  the  Cabinet,  presided  over  by  the  former 
bricklayer,  Alejandro  Garbai,  Bela  Kun  was  seated 
next  to  Kunfi  (Public  Instruction)  and  Boehm 
(Socialization),  who  had  tolerated — if  they  had  not 
advised — his  arrest.  This  fact,  and  the  sudden  con- 
ciliation between  the  social-democrats  and  the  com- 
munists, explain  the  somewhat  distrustful  telegrams 
sent  bv  Lenin  and  Tchicherin  to  Bela  Kun.  It  is 
said  that  the  former  socialists  are  already  over- 
powered by  the  thousands  of  communists — former 
Hungarian  prisoners  of  war — who  are  returning 


from  Russia  every  day.  The  general  law  of  revolu- 
tions will  perhaps  bring  with  it  the  constitution  of  a 
purely  communist  cabinet,  under  the  leadership  of 
Bela  Kun. 

«In  the  present  Government,  Bela  Kun  holds 
the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs,  because  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  the  intimate  friend  of  Lenin  and  his  com- 
rades. Since,  during  the  existence  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy,  the  residence  of  the  Court 
and  the  Diplomatic  Corps  was  Vienna,  there  is  no 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Budapest.  Bela  Kun 
has  therefore  installed  his  offices  in  the  magnificent 
Royal  Palace,  where  various  sumptuous  apartments 
have  been  transformed  into  waiting-rooms. 

«Bela  Kun  is  about  forty  years  old.  Of  medium 
stature,  he  is  rather  corpulent,  somewhat  <  chubby,  > 
with  a  large  head  and  extremely  energetic  face.  He 
is  an  excellent  organizer,  as  is  demonstrated  by  his 
activity  in  the  great  strike  of  the  miners  of  Salgo- 
Tarjan,  and  his  efficacious  resistance  to  the  Czech 
nationalists,  who  attempted  to  seize  those  very  im- 
portant coal  mines.  Bela  Kun  believes  that  the  im- 
perialism of  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  Serbians  and  Ru- 
manians, peoples  whose  economic  development  is 
very  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Hungarians,  consti- 
tutes a  grave  danger  to  international  communism, 
exciting  race  hatred,  bringing  the  proletariat  of  each 
country  closer  to  its  respective  bourgeoisie  and  sub- 
mitting the  mining  regions  and  industrial  centers  of 
Hungary  to  national  (  chauvinism  >.  Armed  resist- 
ance to  the  imperialism  of  those  nations  is,  on  the 
part  of  the  proletariat  of  Hungary,  above  all,  an 
economic  struggle,  in  fact,  to  put  it  in  different 
terms,  a  national  struggle.)) 
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ALLIED  PRESS  FRENCH 

Danzig 

The  following  dispatch  was  issued  at  Spa  April 
4,  signed  «Foeh» :  ((Pursuant  to  the  decision  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Governments  the  right  guar- 
anteed to  the  Allies  by  the  Armistice  of  November 
11  of  utilizing  the  port  of  Danzig  for  the  debarka- 
tion of  Polish  troops  now  in  France  has  been  for- 
mally maintained. 

hTo  hasten  the  arrival  of  these  troops  in  Poland 
it  has  been  decided  that  other  lines  of  transportation 
as  proposed  by  the  German  Government  will  be 
used. 

((These  arrangements  in  their  entirety  corres- 
pond to  the  wishes  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Gov- 
ernments." 

One  phas,e  of  the  Polish  problem  therefore  has 
been  settled.  '  The  Polish  legions  after  months  of 
waiting  in  France  will  go  to  Poland,  and  they  can  at 
need  debark  at  Danzig.  Marshal  Foch  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Allies  stood  on  the  letter  of  the 
Armistice  provision  specifying  Danzig  as  a  port  of 
debarkation  for  Allied  forces,  but  he  met  the  Ger- 
man position  outlined  in  the  communication  of 
March  27  (Press  Review,  April  3)  by  certain  suppl- 
ementary arrangements.  The  two  grounds  of  Ger- 
man apprehension  were  the  possibility  of  disorders 
at  Danzig  in  case  Polish  troops  passed  through  this 
admittedly  German  city,  and  the  possibility  of  preju- 
dice to  German  claims  in  the  ultimate  disposition 
of  this  much  contested  city.  The  Germans  for  a  time 
further  contended  that  the  Polish  troops  were  not, 
legally  speaking,  Allied  forces,  and  therefore  not 
covered  by  Article  XVI  of  the  Armistice  agreement. 
As  the  Polish  Diet  formally  placed  the  Polish  forces 
at  the  disposition  of  the  Allies,  this  contention  was 
not  pressed. 

According  to  a  Havas  dispatch  (Oeuvre,  April  6), 
<(the  convention  formally  maintains  the  right  of  the 
Allies  in  accordance  with  the  Armistice  of  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918,  to  use  the  port  of  Danzig  for  the  de- 
barkation of  the  Polish  troops. »  However,  in  face  of 
the  German  contentions  mentioned  above  »it  was 
stipulated  further  that  General  Haller's  troops  shall 
be  allowed  to  enter  Poland  over  three  railroad 
routes:  (1)  via  Coblenz,  Giessen,  Cassel,  Halle,  Eil- 
enberg,  Cottbus.  Lissa,  Kalish;  (2)  via  Stettin;  (3) 
via  Koenigsberg  .  .  .  and  at  the  rate  of  ten 
trains  daily. »  The  Oeuvre,  April  6,  adds  one  of  its 
usual  gossipy  sidelights  on  the  communique  itself. 
«The  communique  of  Marshal  Foch  published  in 
the  form  of  a  dispatch  was  apparently  drawn  up  at 
Paris  in  an  artificially  diplomatic  style  which  will 
cause  no  illusions. » 

The  recently  hostile  attitude  toward  practically 
every  decision  of  the  Conference  apparent  in  most 
of  the  bourgeois  papers  of  Paris  is  not  uniformly 
maintained  in  comment  on  this  issue.  To  be  sure, 
such  journalistic  leopards  as  the  Temps,  the  Echo  de 
Paris,  the  Democratic  Nouvelle,  the  Action  Fran- 
caise,  and  the  Libre  Parole  could  not  be  expected  to 
change  their  spots.  But  the  Petit  Parisien,  among 
the  so-called  great  papers,  refused  to  see  a  loss  o! 


prestige  in  the  Spa  negotiations,  while  the  conserva- 
tive Socialist  paper,  the  France  Libre,  despite  its  by 
no  means  unswerving  support  of  all  Conference 
measures,  looks  with  approval  on  the  decision,  as 
does  the  Heure.  The  two  journalistic  chameleons, 
the  Oeuvre  and  the  Yictoire,  balance  each  other,  the 
former  attacking  the  decision  and  the  latter  sustain- 
ing it.  Paderewski's  journey  to  Paris  led  several  pa- 
pers to  publish  interviews,  but  these  excited  no  se- 
rious comment. 

The  Temps,  April  6,  characterizes  the  whole 
policy  towards  Poland  for  the  last  five  months  as 
absurd,  pointing  out  that  the  Allies  kept  asserting 
that  Poland  was  a  rampart  alike  against  Prussia  and 
Bolshevism,  but  stopped  with  the  empty  words  and 
denied  such  material  aids  as  troops,  weapons  or  sup- 
plies.  In  addition  to  the  8,000  men  who  may  now  be 
sent  daily,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Allies  will  aid  with 
material.    «By  arming  Poland  we  gain  a  success. 
By  provisionally  yielding  at  Danzig  we  are  at  a  se- 
rious disadvantage.    Why  hide  the  facts?    To  say 
that  we  have  formally  <  maintained  >  the  right  of  de- 
barkation at  Danzig,  to  declare  that  we  will  use  that 
right  <  in  case  of  difficulty,'  is  to  formulate  a  reserve 
or  a  threat.   But  failure  to  <  impose  >  a  decision  on 
the  foe  is  to  argue  and  not  command.   It  is  exactly 
what  the  German  Government  wanted,  not  to  be  or- 
dered to  deliver  Danzig  to  the  Poles.    Will  they  be 
obliged  to  do  this  later?    ...    We  have  consent- 
ed to  spare  Ebert  and  Scheidemann.    May  that  not 
encourage  them  to  try  other  swindles  ?     Finally,  Po- 
land has"  had  a  government  since  the  Pilsudsky  cab- 
inet of  November  7.  What  attempt  have  we  made  to 
do  business  with  it?»   The  Echo  de  Paris  as  early  as 
April  3  formulated  the  same  program  as  the  Temps, 
and  as  ea  rly  as  that  date  began  lamenting  that  the 
method  had  not  been  followed  at  all.    It  took  this 
opportunity  to  make  a  jibe  at  «certain  rulers  of  the 
Allies,  who  have  carried  over  into  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy  the  principles  which  in  their  case  domi- 
nate internal  politics. »    April  6,  alluding  to  the  ulti- 
mate arrangements,  it  said:    «In  fact,  the  principle 
of  debarkation  at  Danzig  was  maintained  only  for 
form's  sake.    In  future  the  means  proposed  by  the 
Germans  will  be  employed  to  hasten  the  movement 
of  these  troops. »    It  was  not  a  triumph  for  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Allies,  if  it  be  looked  at  through  any- 
thing but  a  diplomatic  haze.  ccThe  German  demand 
that  the  ultimate  disposition  of  Danzig  be  not  preju- 
diced was  satisfied...    The  Echo  de  Paris  finds  two 
weaknesses  in  the  present  procedure  of  the  Confer- 
ence: first,  the  Conference  is  not  isolated  enough 
from  the  German  voice  and  serene  enough  for  judi- 
cial conclusions,  and,  second,  that  abstract  princi- 
ples are  not  enough  for  complex  practical  problems. 
Continuing  its  analvsis  on  April  7,  this  paper  admits 
that  it  was  better  to  hasten  the  dispatch  of  the  troops, 
but  specifies  the  weakness  inherent  in  the  procedure: 
(1)  revelation  of  hesitation  and  feebleness;  (2)  de- 
nial of  Poland's  claim  to  Danzig,  which  is  indispen- 
sable; (3)  failure  to  exact  the  evacuation  of  Danzig 
in  November;  (4)  (most  terrible  of  all!)  the  Allies 
negotiated  with  Germany.    (.Behind  the  facade  pre- 
sented to  us  and  adorned  with  flags  there  appears  a 
movement  of  retreat.  Would  to  Heaven  it  were  only 
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at  Danzig!    How  can  we  ignore  the  other  indices? 

.  Our  American  friends  have  just  opened  a 
areat  agency  at  Berlin  called  the  Mercantile  Inter- 
change Company.  Associations  of  German  and 
American  banks'  are  reported  which  the  censor 
several  (lavs  ago  forbade  us  to  specify.  An  Ameri- 
can  Food  mission  has  passed  through  Stockholm  for  J 
Bolshevist  Russia.  The  root  of  this  policy  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  Fourteen  Points  which  ended  by  giving  i 
the  Armistice  the  air  of  a  contract.)- 

The  pious  horror  of  the  Echo  de  Paris  is  reflect- 
ed by  Cheradame,  in  the  Democratic  Nouvelle,  April 
8,  who  poses  as  a  supreme  authority  on  German  j 
psychology.    According  to  this  view  the  decision  of 
Spa  w  as  not  only  a  capitulation  for  the  Allies,  but 
will  naturally  retard  the  arrival  of  the  Polish  troops  j 
in  Poland.    Furthermore,  the  open  satisfaction  of  | 
the  German  papers  and  of  the  Humanite,  April  7, 
is  clear  evidence  of  the  real  effect  of  this  decision.  I 
Moreover,  why  should  two  months  be  required   for  i 
the  transport  of  the  Polish  legions  when  a  whole  I 
German  army  can  be  concentrated  quickly  and  si-  j 
lently?    In  any  event  the  whole  procedure  shows  , 
.■an  absolute  ignorance  of  German  psychology  and  j 
the  general  situation.    It  is  impossible  to  promote 
complications  more  systematically  than  by  restor- 
ing the  Boche  morale  and  depressing  that  of  our 
Slavic  allies.  )    Does  President  Wilson  think  that 
his  program  of  January  22,  1917,  can  be  realized 
without  Danzig?    What  does  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
think? 

The  Libre  Parole,  whose  chief  aim  is  to  be  re-  j 
actionary,  takes  up,  April  6,  the  objection  that  the  j 
Echo  de  Paris  had  already  made  that  the  Allies  ne- 
gotiated with  Germany,  and  proceeds:    ((Nothing  j 
could  be  falser  than  that  the  question  of  Danzig  is 
settled.))    The  same  allusion  to  the  commercial  ad-  j 
\aniages  of  Danzig  for  the  American  allies  is  also 
repeated.    .'Time  lost  to  the  world  is  not  lost  to  in- 
dividuals.   Russia  is  crossed  in  every  direction  by 
American  missions  which,  under  the  pretext  of  in-  j 
quiry,  are  concluding  economic  agreements  with  the 
Bolshevists."    On  April  7  the  same  paper  asks  what 
Clemenceau  himself  would  have  said  had  either 
Ribol  or  Briand  been  sitting  in  the  Conference  of 
Four. 

The  Action  Francaise,  April  (i,  laments  that  it  is 
the  ..first  lime  that  Foch  has  met  the  Germans  with 
instructions  to  let  them  debate,.,  hitherto  the  victor 
had  ((only  carried  orders  to  the  conquered.))  This 
action,  whic  h  the  paper  regards  as  an  error,  is  then 
used  as  the  text  for  a  Royalist  diatribe  against  the 
whole  republican  system.  Finally,  it  says:  «The 
agreement  se  rves  for  nothing  but  to  prevent  our 
seeing  things  as  [hey  are.  and  to  lower  our  own  opin- 
ion of  ourselves.  We  have  already  been  lowered  in 
importance,  influence,  and  force  in  Europe  and 
throughout  the  whole  planet  for  the  last  five 
II  is  not  entirely  surprising  to  find  the 
Oeiwre,  which  sometimes  likes  to  pose  as  a  Socialist 
sheet,  saying.  Auril  H:  «The  Allied  Governments 
having  exacted  the  free  disposal  of  Danzig  by  a  de- 
mand more  like  an  ultimatum  than  was  prudent,  did 
no|  have  ihe  force  to  impose  their  will...  Similarly, 
the  Radical,  April  8,  finds  nothing  good  in  the  pro- 
ci  dure. 

The  Homme  Libre.  ;is  befits  the  supposed  voice 
of  M.  Clemenceau.  takes  refuge  in  the  philosophic 
position  thai  the  arrangement  has  the  (.merit  of  al- 
lowing for  eventualities.  Eastern  Europe  is  not  so 
stable  thai  it  can  be  made  the  slave  of  a  text.»  The 
Petit  Parisien,  April  7.  goes  even  further  by  assert- 
ing that  the  "agreement  gives  satisfaction  on  essen- 


tials,)) adding  that  there  have  always  been  malcon- 
tents and  still  are,  but  that  they  forget  that  Erzberger 
yielded  and  that  the  Allies  really  have  gained  in  time 
by  opening  several  routes  to  simultaneous  exploita- 
tion, which  is  important,  as  the  first  task  is,  to  aid 
Warsaw  as  quickly  as  possible.  Moreover,  the  ton- 
nage crisis  is  thereby  in  part  relieved.  Finally,  Ger- 
many did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  promise  of  Dan- 
zig, which  she  hoped  to  obtain.  «If  now  we  return 
to  the  general  situation  we  note  with  satisfaction 
that  the  light  clouds  which  had  arisen  in  the  Con- 
ference are  disappearing.)) 

The  Victoire,  April  6,  which  never  goes  halfway 
in  anything,  says:  «We  have  the  satisfaction  as  to 
the  form,  the  Germans  as  to  the  fundamentals  and 
all  the  world  seems  satisfied.  The  character  of  this 
incident  is  understood,  although  our  press  enlarged 
it  immeasurably,  as  always,  with  its  usual  mania  of 
a  daily  tidbit  of  sensations  for  the  public. »  As  to 
the  cries  for  the  breaking  off  of  negotiations,  «the 
good  folk  in  France  who  spend  their  lives  in  quak- 
ing fear  and  have  not  yet  rid  their  souls  of  the  agony 
of  the  defeat  before  1914  took  the  menace  seriously 
and  asked  themselves  if  the  war  were  to  recom- 
mence. Just  as  if  Germany  were  in  any  condition 
to  reopen  the  war!  Quite  properly,  the  Allied  states- 
men sent  Foch,  who  settled  things  with  Erzberger. » 
Moreover,  they  did  well  to  assume  a  conciliatory  at- 
titude in  a  secondary  matter  and  to  give  « the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ebert  and  Scheidemann  a  little  satisfac- 
tion, for  Ebert  and  Scheidemann  deserve  to  be  en- 
couraged, despite  what  appears  in  the  leading 
French  journals.  Not  only  are  they  not  men  of 
straw,  preparing  a  restoration  of  Ludendorff  and 
pan-Germanism,  as  people  tell  us,  but  they  are  good 
democrats  and  firm  republicans  who  erred  in  Au- 
gust, 1914,  with  all  their  people  because  of  national- 
ist passion,  but  who  have  since  shown  a  political 
sense  which,  if  we  aid  them,  will  make  a  return  of 
the  old  pan-German  materialism  impossible.). 
However,  Herve  does  not  look  with  favor  on  mak- 
ing Dantzig  a  free,  neutral  city,  saying  that  if  this  oc- 
curs there  will  be  ((tears  and  grinding  of  teeth 
throughout  all  Poland. » 

The  Heure,  April  1,  makes  the  point  that  the  Al- 
lies are  wise  in  making  a  complete  separation  of  the 
two  questions  of  their  right  to  disembark  at  Danzig 
and  of  the  ultimate  disposition  thereof,  and  subse- 
quently maintains  throughout  that  Danzig  should 
be  made  into  a  free  and  independent  city. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sidelights  on  the 
question  of  the  Polish  legions  is  contributed  by  the 
France  Libre,  April  6.  This  paper,  in  common  with 
the  other  Socialist  papers  of  every  color,  has  stead- 
ily maintained  that  the  present  government  of  Po- 
land is  reactionary  and  anti-Semitic.  The  article 
reviews  the  situation  in  Poland  after  the  Armistice, 
when  the  socialistic  government  of  Pilsudsky  was  in 
power.  This  government  did  not  at  all  coincide  with 
the  ((grand  but  reactionary  Poland  conceived  by  our 
geniuses  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay»  who  «in  agreement 
with  the  reactionaries  and  all  the  relics  of  tsarism 
which  dreamed  of  the  reconstruction  of  a  federal 
Russia  under  the  authority  of  such  and  such  an  es- 
caped grand  duke,  organized  a  merciless  struggle 
against  the  existing  legal  government  of  Poland. » 
They  refused  to  recognize  this  government  and  ex- 
pressed a  firm  determination  to  allow  Poland  to  take 
care  of  herself.  Germany  awoke  and  saw  the  con- 
ditions. Such  has  been  the  situation,  which  has  been 
examined  week  by  week  and  adjourned  despite  the 
fact  that  the  present  government  of  Poland  undej- 
Paderewski  is  in  full  "agreement  with  the  national 
committee  at  Paris,  a  committee  which  is  in  turn  in 
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close  relations  with  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  «Will  this 
question  be  settled?  We  begin  to  doubt  it.  If  there 
is  weakness  it  rests  entirely  on  the  French  reaction- 
ary policy.  However  high  placed  the  responsible 
men  may  be,  they  will  have  to  settle  their  account.)) 
This  paper,  like  the  Heurc,  on  April  5,  favored  the 
neutralization  of  Danzig. 

ALLIED  PRESS  BELGIAN 

The  Flemish  Movement 

The  Flemish  question,  for  many  years  past  an 
important  subject  in  Belgian  politics,  still  holds  its 
pre-war  prominence;  it  constitutes  a  continual  re- 
monstrance against  the  failure  to  accord  the  Flem- 
ish language  an  official  place  in  regions  where  it  is 
commonly  used. 

During  the  German  occupation  plans  for  the 
conquest  of  Belgium  included  a  Flemish  ac£fvist 
campaign  in  which  no  means  were  spared  to  sepa- 
rate the  Flemish  from  the  French-speaking  elements. 
The  Flemings  were  promised  autonomy,  and  to  that 
end  the  Council  of  Flanders  was  created.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Ghent,  where  henceforth  Flemish  became 
the  official  language  and  where  carefully  chosen 
teachers  were  appointed,  became  one  of  the  most 
important  centers  for  Flemish  propaganda. 

Upon  the  liberation  of  Belgium  public  opinion 
demanded  the  punishment  of  the  activists;  De 
Waele,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Flanders,  has 
since  been  condemned  to  death,  but  most  of  those 
who  had  compromised  themselves  left  the  country 
to  escape  trial  and  punishment. 

Though  the  activist  movement  as  such  has  com- 
pletely collapsed,  it  has  left  traces  which  are  still 
considered  a  source  of  danger  to  the  Belgian  Na- 
tional Union. 

The  Flandre  Liberate,  April  i,  published  in 
Ghent,  disapproves  of  the  recent  creation  in  Brus- 
sels of  the  General  Flemish  Union,  as  it  aims  at  co- 
ordination of  Flemish  action  and  the  speedy  realiza- 
tion of  a  minimum  program  of  claims  of  which  the 
most  important  ones  are  reported  by  this  paper  to 
be: 

«a  The  adoption  in  Flanders  of  the  Flemish 
language  in  public  education,  in  all  branches  of  law, 
and  in  all  public  administrations; 

ab  The  division  of  the  Belgian  Army  into  Flem- 
insh  and  Walloon  units,  using  respectively  Dutch 
and  French  as  the  languages  of  instruction  and  com- 
mand; 

«c  The  reorganization  of  the  central  adminis- 
trations so  that  matters  concerning  the  Flemish  sec- 
tion of  the  country  may  be  dealt  with  in  Dutch,  and 
those  in  the  Walloon  districts  in  French.  Brussels 
and  its  suburbs  are  to  be  considered  and  treated  as 
part  of  the  Flemish  linguistic  territory.  However,  in 
view  of  the  particular  situation  of  these  districts, 
special  provisions  may  be  made  in  our  linguistic  leg- 
islation." 

This  paper  remarks  that  having  on  an  earlier 
occasion  pointed  out  that  this  program  strangely 
resembled  the  one  which  the  activist  traitors  had 
striven  hard  to  realize  during  the  occupation  with 
the  interested  assistance  of  the  Teutonic  oppressors, 
it  drew  upon  itself  protests  from  certain  Flemish 
organs.  It  was  treated  by  other  papers  as  «Frans- 
quillon,»  the  name  given  to  supporters  of  French  as 
opposed  to  the  «Flamingants,»  the  supporters  of 
Flemish.  However,  it  states  that  the  Antwerp  Flem- 
ish organ  Nieuwe  Gazet  has  declared  itself  «not  one 
of  the  General  Flemish  Union  because  that  Union  is 
born  of  impure  sources  and  has  no  future. » 
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In  order  to  show  that  the  Union  has  other  aims 
than  the  interests  of  the  Flemish  people,  the  Nieuwe 
Gazet  is  further  quoted:  «The  Flemish  Union  has 
no  other  aim  than  to  secure  the  votes  for  four  repre- 
sentatives who  through  their  selfish  policy  have  lost 
the  confidence  of  their  partisans!))  In  denouncing 
the  policy  of  the  Flemish  Union,  the  Flandre  Liber- 
ale  writes:  «From  the  point  of  view  of  the  ideas  ad- 
vanced, of  the  program  adopted,  of  the  aim  pur- 
sued, the  activists  of  yesterday  and  the  fanatical 
Flamingants  of  today  resemble  each  other  like 
brothers.  Activism  aimed  at  the  undoing  of  Belgium 
and  the  creation  of  a  Flemish  State  under  the  tute- 
lage of  Germany.  The  members  of  the  Flemish 
Union  well  preach  their  attachment  to  Belgium  and 
their  patriotism.  But  are  they  blinded  to  the  extent 
of  not  realizing  that  the  fierce  fight  which  they  are 
leading  against  French,  that  the  division  of  the  now 
splendidly  organized  army  into  Flemish  and  Wal- 
loon units,  that  the  obligation  on  public  administra- 
tions to  use  the  Dutch  language  exclusively  in  mat- 
ters concerning  the  Flemish  regions,  at  all  times  bi- 
lingual— are  they  blinded  to  the  extent  of  not  seeing 
I  that  these  utterly  unjust  exactions  which  are  con- 
i  trary  to  the  very  interests  of  the  Flemings,  would 
|  lead  first  to  the  administrative  separation  and  to  the 
|  dislocation  of  Belgium  later?  And  in  insisting  on 
the  peril  of  such  a  policy,  borne  of  activism,  we  are 
not  voicing  only  a  (Fransquillonne>  opinion,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  ali  clear-minded  Flemings,  whether 
they  speak  French  or  Flemish,  and  this  is  the  opin- 
ion of  Flemish  organs  such  as  the  Vrijheid,  the  Een- 
heid  and  the  Antwerp  Nieuwe  Gazet.)) 

At  Louvain  a  series  of  incidents  have  occurred 
which,  according  to  the  Gazette  (Brussels,  Independ- 
ent), April  2,  are  due  to  activism.  During  a  recent 
meeting  there  of  the  Committee  of  National  Politics, 
Lientenant-Colonel  Parmentier,  retired,  was  forced 
by  the  Flemish  element  to  leave  the  meeting;  this 
was  followed  by  a  hostile  demonstration  in  front  of 
the  house  of  his  son,  military  Judge  Advocate.  This 
hostile  feeling  is  said  to  have  been  aroused  through 
Colonel  Parmentier's  action  in  having  caused  mili- 
tant activists  to  be  imprisoned.  A  threat  was  also 
sent  to  the  owner  of  the  house  occupied  by  Colonel 
Parmentier's  son  that  unless  he  ejected  his  tenant  the 
house  would  be  blown  up  within  fifteen  days.  The 
letter  was  signed  by  ((General  Activist  Flemish 
Union,  Section  3».  Activists  also  made  hostile  dem- 
onstrations before  the  house  of  two  university  pro- 
fessors, Schickx  and  Mayence,  for  having  published 
pamphlets  defending  liberty  in  questions  of  edu™  - 
tion.  Later  a  bomb  was  exploded  in  their  house. 

On  March  23,  the  Flemish  Catholic  Union,  pre- 
sided over  by  two  university  professors,  organized 
a  meeting  at  which  the  Antwerp  Deputy  Van  den 
Perre,  and  Senator  Heilepute  were  to  speak.  The 
meeting  was  prohibited  by  the  Louvain  civil  and 
military  authorities.  Thereupon,  Heilepute,  at  a 
place  nearby,  addressed  a  gathering  of  Flemings 
whom  he  is  reported  to  have  enjoined  to  renounce 
all  violent  methods  and  to  have  assured  that  they 
could  obtain  all  they  demanded  through  legal  chan- 
nels. 

Commenting  on  these  incidents  the  Gazette, 
April  2,  writes:  «The  militant  activist  kernel  is  com- 
posed of  about  fifty  exalted  young  men,  who,  assisted 
by  several  hundred  ruffians,  carry  out  terroristic- 
deeds.  The  official  propaganda  is  made  by  the 
young  Flemish  clergymen  and  teachers,  and  by 
Flamingant  societies  which  are  on  the  increase 
everywhere.  A  peculiarity  at  Louvain  is  that  there 
are  Socialist  and  Catholic 'activists.   The  movement 
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originated  in  1916  under  the  German  authorities. 

.»  The  Gazelle  then  explains  how  it  is  that, 
with  the  Germans  out  of  the  country,  the  activists 
are  persisting  in  their  work  of  systematic  organiza- 
tion: «First  of  all  it  is  because  of  the  leniency  shown 
by  the  Government;  then  because  of  the  moral  sup- 
port given  to  the  movement  by  the  equivocal  attitude 
of  leading  public  men;  and  because  the  Flamingants 
w  ho  remained  here  keep  in  touch  with  those  who 
fled.  .  .  .  We  are  confronted  by  a  grave  dan- 
ger. The  ground  has  been  cleverly  prepared  during 
the  occupation  by  men  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
superior  organizations  of  education.  They  have 
systematically  opposed  the  teaching  of  French  and 
v\ erything  connected  with  French  culture.  Flamin- 
gantism  has  been  developed  in  a  machiavellian  man- 
ner by  those  who  hate  all  that  pertains  to  the  French, 
by  men  who  have  permitted  students  from  the 
i  Flaminboche  »  University  of  Ghent  to  enter  that  of 
Louvain  .  .  .  finally  by  those  who  advocate  the 
re-establishment  of  our  neutrality  in  order  to  have 
their  hands  tree  to  hamper  relations  with  France. » 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — SWISS 

The  Proposed  A nti -Bolshevist  Initiative  and 
Referendum 
The  Swiss  have  always  availed  themselves 
freely  of  the  right  of  initiative  and  referendum 
granted  them  by  their  constitution.  At  the  present 
time  three  proposals  are  being  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple in  this  way:  one  in  favor  of  federal  old  age  and 
infirmity  insurance;  one  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
plenary  powers  en  joyed  by  the  Federal  Council;  and 
one  to  curb  Bolshevism.  It  is  the  last  one  which  is 
now  attracting  the  most  attention  on  account  of  the 
prominence  of  the  general  subject  of  Bolshevism  in 
Swiss  public  discussion. 

Petitions  for  the  anti-Bolshevist  initiative  and 
referendum  were  put  into  circulation  by  a  commit- 
tee of  five  citizens  of  Zurich:  three  colonels  and  two 
university  students.  These  petitions  read:  ('The 
undersigned  Swiss  citizens  request  that  the  fallow- 
ing article  he  introduced  into  the  Swiss  constitution: 
The  federal  authority  is  in  duty  bound  to  imme- 
diately  place  under  arrest  any  Swiss  citizens  who 
err  compromising  Ihe  interned  security  of  the  coun- 
try^ (Journal  de  Geneve,  April  1).  A  circular  ac-. 
companying  the  petitions  explained  that  «the  initia- 
tive was  directed  solely  at  the  Swiss  agents  presum- 
ably in  the  pay  of  Lenin.  The  committee  lays  em- 
»hnsis  ui  on  the  fact  Ilia  I  no  action  against  the  or- 
ganized Social  Democratic  party  was  ever  intended 
thereby.  On  the  contrary,  the  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  thai  the  combatting  of  Bolshevism  is  not 
only  to  the  highest  interest  of  the  entire  Swiss  peo- 
ple, hut  that  above  nil  it  is  i\  safeguard  for  the  econo- 
mically weaker  classes  against  the  evil  fate  of  los- 
ing ;i|  one  stroke  as  the  consequence  of  revolution 
the  results  of  a  long,  deliberate,  socialistic  policy.)* 
(National  Zeitung,  March  25). 

This  movement  has  met  with  absolutely  no  ap- 
proval in  the  press,  but  on  the  contrary  has  been 
generally  condemned  ;is  involving  a  restriction  upon 
persona]  liberty  not  admissible  in  a  democracy. 
Hie  Conservative  press,  as  might  be  expected,  has 
little  or  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject,  thereby  imply- 
ing tacil  approval.  The  Journal  de  Geneve,  April  i, 
constitutes  an  exception  in  thai  it  heartily  disap- 
proves of  Ihe  method  employed,  although  it  is  quite 
in  favor  of  the  end  aimed  at.  «We  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt  the  excellent  intentions  of  the  authors 
of  this  plan,  Inil  we  put  our  readers  on  their  guard 


against  the  dangers  of  a  precipitated  and  thought- 
less adhesion  to  a  movement  which  according  to  our 
I  opinion  may  have  sorry  consequences  for  Swilzer- 
I  land.    .    .    .    Although  in  agreement  with  the  au- 
thors of  the  project  as  to  the  necessity  of  energetical- 
^  ly  combatting  Bolshevism  in  all  its  forms,  we  differ 
completely  from  them  as  to  the  means  to  be  em- 
i  ployed.   In  a  country  subject  to  an  autocratic  power 
j  such  as  Russia,  Bolshevism  was  able  to  triumph;  the 
|  dictatorship  of  Lenin  replaced  the  dictatorship  of 
the  czar.    Our  best  guarantee  against  Bolshevism  is 
j  in  the  respect  for  the  will  of  the  people,  which  is  the 
basis  of  our  Swiss  constitution.    Everything  which 
i  tends  to  strengthen  democracy  has  the  indirect  ef- 
fect of  protecting  our  country  against  Bolshevism. 
On  the  contrary,  everything  which  tends  to  suppress 
or  restrain  the  individual  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
constitution — and  the  Zurich  initiative  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  examples — can  only  favor  Bolshevist 
propaganda.))    The  fact  that  three  of  the  commit- 
tee sign  themselves  as  colonels  is  a  very  grave  error. 
!  for  it  gives  the  initiative  the  character  of  military 
compulsion,  inasmuch  as  ((the  petitions  have  been 
sent  to  the  majority  of  the  officers  of  our  army,  and 
at  that  in  their  capacity  as  troop  commanders.)' 

The  Democratic  or  Radical  party  has  officially 
condemned  the  petition  (Journal  de  Geneve,  April 
5).  The  Zuercher  Post,  which  is  the  principal  news 
organ  of  the  Left  wing  of  this  party,  has  been  par- 
ticularly emphatic  in  its  disapproval.  In  its  issue  of 
March  26  it  says  that  the  initiative  «is  trying  to  put 
a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Council  such 
as  was  given  to  few  governments  during  the  state  of 
war.  Wherever  it  was  used,  as  in  Germany  during 
the  war,  it  resulted  in  the  greatest  injury  to  the  state. 
|  Now  that  the  war  has  come  to  an  end  and  the  revolu- 
j  tionizing  of  Europe  has  already  progressed  far,  now 
that  political  and  economic  innovations  must  come 
and  the  signs  of  a  new  time  are  clear  to  all  who  can 
see,  the  astonishing  demand  is  made  that  the  oldest 
democracy  of  Europe  avail  itself  of  that  reactionary 
weapon  which  has  been  laid  aside  by  the  other 
states.  .  .  <  This)  initiative  is  dangerous  be- 
cause it  increases  the  political  tension,  foolish  be- 
cause it  will  not  kill  Bolshevism,  but  rather 
strengthen  it.» 

The  Tribune  de  Geneve  (non-partisan),  April  3, 
seems  to  reflect  the  majority  of  Swiss  opinion  when 
it  states  that  «such  a  proposal  tends  to  nothing  else 
than  a  suppression  of  the  individual  guarantees,  that 
is,  the  most  precious  of  the  conquests  of  modern 
times.  Pacts  or  social  contracts  were  signed  only  to 
guarantee  them  and  their  destruction  means  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  the  cancelling  of  all  the  en- 
gagements of  society  towards  the  individual,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  the  individual  towards  society. 
This  is  legal  Bolshevism.  With  this  article  in  our 
constitution,  it  would  be  possible  to-morrow  to  ar- 
rest without  explanation  any  citizen  whatsoever  who 
attempted  to  criticise  the  policy  of  our  Government 
or  merely  to  impede  it.» 

The  Socialist  papers  are  naturally  violently  op- 
posed to  the  idea  of  such  a  law,  but  do  not  give  the 
matter  as  much  attention  as  might  be  expected. 
They  ridicule  the  composition  of  the  committee  and 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  vent  their  anti- 
militaristic spite  against  the  three  colonels.  The 
following  extract  from  La  Sentinelle,  April  3,  is 
characteristic  of  the  Socialist  comment:  « Three 
colonels  and  two  students.  The  sword  allied  with 
the  university.  What  an  outrage  to  the  latter !  The 
appeal  is  a  cry  of  terror  of  men  who  are  gripped 
with  fear,  it  is  a  cry  of  ridiculous  tremblers  hypno- 
tized by  childish  nightmares.    .    .  .» 
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The  Jaures  Parade 

The  followers  of  the  late  M.  Jean  Jaures  organ- 
ized manifestations  on  Sunday,  April  6,  in  Paris. 
Brest,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  and  other  French 
cities  as  a  direct  result  of  the  acquittal  of  Raoul  Vil- 
lain on  March  29  (Press  Review,  April  7).  These 
manifestations,  being  organized  by  the  Socialist 
party,  were  demonstrations  of  party  strength  rather 
than  non-partisan  protests  against  a  defect  in  the 
legal  system  or  its  application.  The  avowedly  po- 
litical character  of  the  gatherings  accounts  for  the 
extremely  divergent  accounts  published  in  the  pa- 
pers and  for  the  great  difference  in  the  amount  of 
news  and  editorial  space  given  to  the  meetings. 
That  organized  in  Paris,  which  was  the  most  impor- 
tant, consisted  of  a  procession  formed  in  the  Avenue 
Malakoff  which  marched  past  a  bust  of  Jaures  placed 
in  the  avenue  Henri  Martin.  It  dispersed  on  reach- 
ing the  fortifications.  There  were  disorders  along 
the  way  resulting  in  the  injury  of  several  persons 
and  the  arrest  of  a  few,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  insti- 
gators of  the  manifestation  substantially  succeeded 
in  their  efforts  to  give  it  the  dignity  of  good  order. 
That  the  Villain  verdict  was  merely  an  excuse  for  a 
demonstration  of  Socialist  strength  is  clear  from  the 
general  tone  of  the  Socialist  press,  as  it  is  also  from 
the  remarks  of  more  conservative  papers  such  as  the 
Democratic  Nouvelle  and  the  Figaro. 

Lysis  in  the  Democratic  Nouvelle,  April  5,  says: 
«If  the  jurors  had  condemned  Villain  the  Socialists 
would  have  made  of  the  verdict  a  first-class  adver- 
tisement for  themselves.  One  can  imagine  their  re- 
marks. Thev  would  have  asserted  that  the  whole 
nation  was  with  them  and  that  it  expressed  by  this 
conviction  approval  of  the  political  ideas  of  Jaures. 
The  conviction  would  have  given  them  an  excellent 
means  of  stirring  the  populace.  Acquittal  gives  it 
to  them  no  less.  But  now  they  harp  on  another 
siring — indignation.  (Fellow  Citizens,  Jaures  was 
the  defender  of  the  people.  He  was  killed.  The 
iury  brings  in  a  finding  of  not  guilty.  It  is  aimed  at 
you.  It  is  vou  that  are  being  insulted !  >  So  either  way 
the  Socialists  would  have  made  a  stir.» 

On  the  day  of  the  parade,  besides  publishing  the 
aopeal  of  Syndicalist  and  Socialist  groups  calling  on 
their'members  to  participate,  the  Humanite  speaks 
editorially  through  Marcel  Cachin.  «To-day  an  as- 
sembled multitude  will  offer  to  Jaures  in  signal 
homage  the  expression  of  its  affection  and  its  un- 
ending grief.  And  this  multitude  will  seek  a  new 
consolation  from  him  whose  splendid  optimism 
never  knew  dejection,  from  him  who,  worshiping 
life,  always  looked  on  death  with  calm.  .  .  . 
Come,  citizens,  both  men  and  women,  all  you  who 
love  Jaures,  all  you  who  have  in  your  hearts  the  feel- 
ing that  justice  has  been  outraged.  Come,  too,  you 
intellectual  leaders,  students,  thinkers,  you  who  have 
understood,  in  the  light  of  this  unsneakable  verdict, 
the  state  of  mind  of  our  bourgeoisie  and  the  danger 
which  through  it  threatens  our  country  and  our  fu- 
ture.)) 

On  Arril  7  another  Socialist  paper,  the  Batadlc, 
speaks  thus:    «The  people  of  Paris  heard  the  call. 


In  the  aristocratic  quarters  of  the  Etoile  and  of  Pas- 
sy  the  orderly  disciplined  crowd  of  rough  laborers 
marched  for  hours  without  interruption,  in  unani- 
mous and  inspiring  homage  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  departed.  .  .  .  The  people  of  Paris  re- 
member. They  are  spirited,  but  they  have  the  self- 
control  which  gives  strength.  We  were  particularly 
glad  to  find  yesterday  by  the  side  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Socialist  and  Syndicalist  population  men 
whose  situation  places  them  in  the  vanguard  of 
French  intellectual  life.  Anatole  France  carried  in 
triumph  to  Lamartine  Square — what  example  could 
be  more  vivid  of  the  relationship  which  binds  to- 
gether the  workers  of  the  hand  and  the  workers  of 
the  brain.» 

Cachin  in  the  Humanite  also  rejoices  in  both 
the  magnitude  and  the  character  of  the  celebration. 
«It  was  not  a  time  of  anger  against  the  wretched 
murderer.  Jaures  himself  would  have  wished  that 
all  who  claim  to  continue  his  work  should  endeavor 
to  avoid  hatred.  His  noble  heart  would  have  drawn 
from  yesterday's  celebration  a  lesson  of  faith,  of 
courage,  of  great  calm  and  hope  for  the  approach- 
ing triumph  of  the  cause  for  which  he  died.  .  .  .» 
Again  on  April  8  he  returns  to  the  same  topic.  «The 
manifestation  of  Sunday  surpassed  all  hone.  It  wrs 
an  immense  congregation  gathered  from  the  farthe  ■ 
suburbs  and  the  busiest  cjuarters.  It  was  the  rrr  ■ 
people  of  Paris.  .  .  .  We  do  not  wish  to  emph 
size  a  few  slight  disturbances,  annoying  and  regret- 
table. The  few  encounters  between  policemen  and 
laborers  could  have  been  easily  avoided  if  M.  Clcm- 
enceau  had  been  wiser,  for  there  was  rea'Iv  no  nerd 
of  police  forces.  .  .  .  And  we  must  add  that  if 
there  had  been  no  seizing  of  harmless  banners  and 
no  attack  on  a  black  flag  the  public  peace  would  not 
have  been  more  endangered.  When  will  our  author- 
ities be  persuaded  to  follow  the  custom  of  the  Eng- 
lish who  never  prevent  popular  manifestations,  who 
give  them  free  rein,  for  whom  no  rag  of  cloth  is  sedi- 
tious whatever  mav  be  its  color ?» 

But  these  ((slight  disturbances))  are  exactly  what 
onponents  seized  on  to  discredit  the  demonstration. 
That  rock-ribbed  journal  of  reaction  which  praised 
the  Villain  verdict,  the  Action  Francaise,  writes  on 
April  7:  «The  Socialists  had  to  choose  these  decisive 
days  of  the  Peace  Conference  to  try  to  belittle  in  for- 
eign eyes"  the  effect  of  the  verdict,  a  verdict  which  of 
itself  may  be  variously  judged;  but  whose  effect  was 
to  show  to  the  world  a  France  of  staunchest  patriot- 
ism in  no  wise  misled  by  the  blandishments  of  an- 
archy. They  felt- that  there  was  need  to  encourage 
this  or  that  government  which  is  less  firm  than  ours, 
by  trying  to  prove  that  we  are  subject  to  disorders 
and  that  we  are  less  united  than  we  appear:  in  short, 
a  bluff  was  needed  in  order  to  militate  against  the  in- 
terests of  France.  Was  the  Government  wise  in  al- 
lowing this  manoeuver,  in  granting  to  the  Socialist 
party  the  extraordinary  privilege  (under  the  state  of 
siege  when  public  meetings  are  forbidden)  of  holding 
a  demonstration  in  the  street,  against  a  regularly 
rendered  verdict?  We  believe  that  under  the  circum- 
stances M.  Clemenceau  made  a  mistake  both  for 
himself  and  for  France.  Some  of  the  crowd  re- 
warded him  by  cries  of  <  Down  with  Clemenceau  > 
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and  (  Hurrah  for  Cottin  ....  Though  the  po- 
lice showed  an  exceptional  mildness  three  officers 
and  some  fifteen  patrolmen  were  seriously  wounded 
and  fifteen  more  slightly.  .  .  .  This  first  expe- 
rience will  inspire  loyal  citizens  with  some  distaste 
for  the  kind  of  Bolshevist  peace  which  this  small  mi- 
nority offers  us.»  The  Ordre  Public,  a  new  paper 
inclined  to  support  the  mailed  fist  in  maintaining 
the  puhlic  peace,  declares  on  April  7:  ((Socialists 
and  Syndicalists  demonstrated  yesterday.  One 
hardly' knows  whether  it  was  in  memory  of  M. 
Jaures  or  against  M.  Clemenceau.  These  people  pro- 
tested against  the  acquittal  of  Raoul  Villain,  an  as- 
sassin, by  shouting  <  Hurrah  for  Cottin,)  another  as- 
sassin, and  publicly  decried  the  President  of  the 
Council  which  gives  to  the  manifestation  of  the 
followers  and  self-styled  followers  of  M.  Jaures  a 
rather  peculiar  character.  .  .  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  most  of  them  really  wished  to  do  hom- 
age to  the  tribune  who  died  for  his  ideals;  but  in 
these  cases  the  presence  of  a  few  excited  persons 
can  damage  a  public  demonstration  and  give  it  a 
revolutionary  and  disorderly  character.  This  is 
what  happened  yesterday.  The  16th  ward  was  in- 
vaded for  several  hours  not  so  much  by  a  great  po- 
litical parade  as  by  groups  led  by  carefree  young- 
sters who  were  clearly  under  the  influence  of  a  tend- 
ency toward  disorder  and  violence.)) 

The  next  day  the  same  paper  discovered  a  more 
specific  cause  for  attack,  though  precise  details 
about  the  incident  are  lacking.    The  Ordre  Public, 
April  8:    <dn  Sunday's  manifestation  a  single  act 
stands  out  above  all  the  others:    The  blue,  white, 
and  red  flag,  the  flag  of  France,  was  stoned  by  devils 
among  the  paraders.    Citizens,  quite  as  much  citi- 
zens as  those  who  were  marching  through  the  Ave- 
nue Henri  Martin,  had  the  idea  of  displaying  the 
French  flag  at  a  window.  Immediately  there  was  a 
hail  of  stones  against  the  building  and  the  police  had 
to  defend  the  sacred  emblem  of  the  country.   .    .  . 
This  is  an  undeniable  action  which  proves  better  than 
could  any  argument  that  the  manifestation  was  not 
solely  organized  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  orator,  the  friend  of  the  people,  and  to  protest 
against  the  acquittal  of  an  assassin,  as  no  doubt  the 
greater  part  of  the  participants  believed,  but  also  to 
sow  disorder  in  the  country  and  to  profit  from  the 
discouraging  delays  of  the  Peace  Conference  to 
arouse  [he  puhlic  to  the  pitch  of  Bolshevism.'* 

The  (i(tulois,  April  5),  refers  to  the  same  inci- 
dent. «Marcel  Cachin  asks:  (Why  do  our  authorities 
show  less  tolerance  than  the  British  for  whom  there 
is  no  seditious  color?)  Well  enough,  but  perhaps  it 
is  hecausc  British  processions  are  willing  not  to  treat 
the  national  flag  as  a  seditious  emblem.  But  ap- 
parently this  is  not  the  point  of  view  of  the  so-called 
workingmen  who  on  Sunday  demanded  that  the  tri- 
color Flag  he  hauled  down  which  children,  presum- 
ablv  with  no  intent  to  offend,  had  thought  it  their 
duty  to  display,  lor  the  passage  of  the  parade,  at  a 
window  of  the'  house  where  they  dwelt.)) 

However,  the  press  generally  agrees  that  the 
parade  was  creditably  orderly.  Even  the  Echo  de 
Paris,  in  no  wise  sympathetic  with  Socialism,  de- 
clares: «The  manifestation  in  honor  of  Jean  Jaures, 
organized  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Social- 
ist Federation  and  the  Union  of  Syndicates  of  the 
Seine  passed  off  yesterday  in  perfect  order.  Both  by 
the  number  and  bv  the  conduct  of  the  friends  of  the 


was  made  by  the  silent  passing  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  had  been  unable  in  the  first  hours 
of  the  war  to  pay  parting  honors  to  their  leader. » 
The  Oeuvre,  a  Liberal  paper,  gives  a  fine  description 
of  the  celebration.  «The  manifestation  in  honor  of 
Jaures  was  characterized  by  a  majesty  and  calm 
which  the  best  friends  of  the  lamented  tribune  de- 
sired. For  two  hours  and  a  half  a  throng  numbering 
more  than  100,000  persons,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, passed  slowly  and  solemnly  before  the  bust  of 
Jaures.  ...  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this 
manifestation,  planned  perhaps  first  of  all  as  a  pro- 
test of  anger  and  as  an  expression  of  defiance,  was 
felt  by  the  people  of  Paris  to  be  above  all  an  act  of 
homage  to  one  of  beloved  memory.  .  .  .  They 
seemed  convinced  that  their  presence  in  countless 
multitudes  in  the  places  where  Jaures  moved  and  the 
homage  that  they  gave  his  likeness  were  exactly  the 
reparation  needed  for  the  crime  for  which  the  as- 
sassin had  not  paid.  They  truly  seemed  possessed 
by  the  sublime  forgiveness  which  was  that  of  Jaures. 
.  .  .»  And  the  Matin,  April  7,  says  of  the  mani- 
festation that  «it  put  in  action,  with  the  greatest  calm 
in  the  most  imposing  order,  the  largest  cortege  that 
has  been  seen  for  a  long  time  in  the  streets  of  Paris.» 

As  to  the  number  of  participants  there  is  no 
agreement.  Figaro,  April  7,  calls  it  «a  crowd  of  20,- 
000  or  25,000 — at  any  rate  far  fewer  than  its  promo- 
ters hoped.»  The  Petite  Republique  estimates  the 
number  at  25,000.  The  Temps  quotes  the  nolice  fig- 
ures of  30,000.  The  Petite  Journal  says  150,000,  and 
the  Socialist  papers  make  the  number  300,000.  The 
Humanite,  April  8,  reports  opinions  expressed  in  the 
ante-rooms  of  the  Chamber.  «The  impression  pro- 
duced in  Parliamentary  circles  by  the  Socialist  mani- 
festation of  Sunday  was  profound.  Many  deputies 
talked  about  it  all  the  afternoon.  Dalbiez,  the  valiant 
founder  of  the  Republican  coalition,  a  near-Social- 
ist, remarked  to  a  large  crowd:  «What  I  can't  un- 
derstand is  the  extreme  modesty  of  the  figures  of 
Humanite  in  estimating  at  300,000  the  number  of 
participants.  You  have  come  short  of  the  truth. » 
And  M.  Franklin-Bouillon,  waving  his  arms  in  the 
air,  said  to  Socialist  fellow-members:  <I  went  to 
the  manifestation  above  all  as  a  spectator.  I  wished 
to  make  a  survev.  With  two  of  my  friends  I  made 
a  careful  calculation.  Well,  there  passed  before  the 
bust  of  Jaures  at  least  70,000  persons  an  hour,  which 
makes,  in  the  slightly  less  than  3  hours  and  a  half 
which  the  procession  lasted,  240,000.  In  this  num- 
ber I  am  counting  only  those  who  actually  pa- 
raded. > » 

The  Socialist  press,  which  discourses  at  length 
on  all  the  aspects  of  the  celebration,  is  proud  of  the 
good  behavior  of  the  crowd,  particularly  because  it 
sees  in  it  an  indication  of  determination,  hone  and 
seriousness  of  purpose.  The  Journal  du  Pen  pie, 
April  7:  «The  ill-omened  birds  of  war  can  judge 
from  the  magnitude  and  the  calmness  of  yesterday's 
demonstration,  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  French 
people.  .  .  .  The  war  will  be  found  to  have 
aided  in  no  way  bourgeois  and  reactionary  designs. 
There  remains  in  the  heart  of  the  workingman  only 
an  ardent  hatred  of  servile  militarism  and  a  more 
powerful  will  to  fulfil  his  destiny.  It  is  the  dawn,  a 
suoerb  dawn,  full  of  sunshine  and  hone.  To-morrow 
will  be  yet  more  beautiful.  And  if  the  agents  of  M. 
Clemenceau  give  him  a  true  account,  he  will  be  able 
to  measure  both  his  own  popularity  and  the  hatred 
which  the  French  peonle  do  not  cease  to  feel  against 


former  head  of  the  Socialist  party,  il  bare  the  char-    war  and  the  forces  of  the  past  of  which  he  is  the  most 


actcr  of  an  homage  to  his  memory,  to  his  work,  to 
his  family.   This  is  the  very  clear  impression  which 


perfect  representative."  The  Heme,  April  7,  speaks 
in  the  same  vein.   «How  mighty  and  admirable  a 
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manifestation  by  the  people  of  Paris.  Mighty  in  its 
numbers;  admirable  in  its  calm.  .  .  .  The  strength  in 
the  community  of  the  idea  of  justice  is  unconquer- 
able. Across  the  most  contrary  currents,  by  the 
most  unexpected  routes,  it  proceeds  towards  its  real- 
ization. It  comes  out  of  the  murderous  and  criminal 
war,  more  powerful,  more  compelling  than  ever. 
The  confidence  of  Jaures  in  a  better  future  will  not 
be  deceived.)) 

To  M.  Jean  Longuet,  too,  this  demonstration, 
recalling  past  struggles,  forecasts  the  coming  tri- 
umph of  socialism.  The  Populaire,  April  8:  «The 
demonstration  of  the  Paris  public  in  honor  of  Jaures 
was  what  we  desire — a  spectacle  unequaled  in  gran- 
deur and  strength,  in  calm  and  dignity,  as  our  un- 
forgettable leader  would  himself  have  wished  it. 
Our  most  bitter  class  opponents  were  deeply  im- 
pressed by  it.  .  .  .  Yesterday  marks  in  a  start- 
ling manner  the  awakening  of  the  French  working 
class  after  four  and  a  half  years  of  the  nightmare  of 
war,  after  all  the  wretched  attempts  by  the  possess- 
ing class  and  its  hack  writers  to  substitute  for  fruit- 
ful union,  bestial  hatred  between  the  wage  earners 
of  different  nations.  Relying  on  the  awful  struggle, 
they  had  hoped  to  snatch  from  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  people  their  confidence  in  their  great  ideals. 
Vain  attempts,  to  which  the  300,000  manifestants 
of  yesterday  made  answer. » 

But  the  vision  of  Longuet  and  Cachin  and  the 
strength  of  the  party  should  not  awe  the  French 
bourgeoisie,  in  the  opinion  of  Alfred  Capus,  express- 
ed in  the  Figaro  of  April  9  in  an  article  which  he 
entitles  «The  Scarecrow.))    ((Socialist  writers  are  do- 
ing their  best  to  persuade  the  French  bourgeoisie 
that,  since  the  manifestation  of  Sunday,  it  is  over- 
thrown and  has  but  to  vanish  from  the  scene,  mean- 
ing thereby  to  abandon  politics,  business,  manufac- 
turing, law,  and  all  public  activity,  and  gracefully 
leave   them   to   workmen's   syndicates — unless  it 
wishes  the  latter  to  seize  them  by  violence.  For, 
after  all,  the  leaders  of  the  party  have  no  more  love 
for  blows  than  have  mere  bourgeois  and  they  would 
gladly  avoid  the  costs  of  a  revolution.  Obviously 
they  prefer  peaceful  parades  in  the  streets  to  the  old 
barricades  that  our  fathers  knew — for  which  there 
is  reason  to  praise  them.  But  do  they  really  hope  to 
win  so  easily  and  to  make  the  tradesmen  and  the 
farmers  faint  away  at  the  sight  of  a  red  flag  or  a 
black  flag?   War  has  made  us  familiar  with  other 
scarecrows. 

«How  much  we  can  learn  from  a  manifestation! 
This  notion  of  class  struggle  by  counting  the  pa- 
raders  has  something  in  it  that  is  curt  and  almost 
childish,  which  shows  that  the  working  class  is  far 
from  competent  to  govern  the  nation.  There  is  need 
of  more  venerable  virtues,  a  finer  sense  of  propor- 
tion, and  above  all,  the  continuity  of  an  upper  class. 
Without  that  class  in  every  line  of  work,  there  is 
neither  invention  nor  production;  there  is  waste  of 
effort.    Bonfires  do  not  make  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  nor  do  manifestations  suffice  to  put  a  class 
into  rower.  There  is  no  coup  d'etat  of  class.  When 
the  Third  Estate  in  1789  assumed  power  it  had  pre- 
pared by  its  association  for  centuries  with  the  Mon- 
archv.   It  was  already  acclimated  and  knew  how  to 
exercise  its  power — for  instance,  in  the  defense  of 
the  countrv.  It  had  long  had  the  substance  of  power, 
it  lacked  only  the  name.   The  proletariat  is  still  far 
from  that  period  of  adaptation  and  experience. 
Though  it  were  given  the  name,  it  would  still  be 
without  the  substance  and  would  soon  be  obliged  to 
recognize  its  impotence.    On  whom  would  it  call? 


The  bourgeoisie.  A  phenomenon  of  this  kind  ap- 
pears in  the  present  state  of  Russian  Bolshevism,  in- 
capable of  handling  the  complex  organisms  of  mod- 
ern society,  but  confident  it  can  win  out  by  reducing 
the  intellectual  class  to  servitude.  Who  knows  if 
Lenin  will  to-morrow  beg  them  to  come  to  his 
aid?  This  is  an  example  which  m?.y  well  be  medi- 
tated in  France  by  cultivate-J  neople  who  generally 
are  not  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
education  and  intelligence.  They  are  thus  depriv- 
ing themselves  of  the  support  of  pride  and  self-con- 
fidence. We  have  seen  develop  in  this  way,  during 
the  Armistice  and  the  difficulties  of  peace-making,  a 
sort  of  bourgeois  fatalism  which  foresees  evil  and 
preaches  the  resignation  of  abnegation.  The  chal- 
lenges of  socialist  politicians,  only  by  contrast  with 
this  weakness,  get  their  appearance  of  success.)) 
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The  Ex-Kaiser 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  March  31  and  April  1,  pub- 
lished two  despatches  from  Amerongen,  in  which  its 
correspondent  Mr.  Harold  Begbie  gave  an  account 
of  the  ex-Kaiser's  life  in  exile,  and  of  the  fallen  mon- 
arch's personal  views  about  the  war. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  second  des- 
patch: ((The  ex-Kaiser  is  entirely  impenitent.  He 
is  not  only  convinced  of  his  innocence;  he  sees  him- 
self as  one  who  strove  harder  than  any  man  in  the 
world  to  avert  war.  As  for  being  put  on  his  trial,  he 
laughs  at  such  an  idea.  There  is  no  power  on  earth 
that  can  try  him.  If  he  thought  he  was  to  be  ar- 
raigned before  an  international  tribunal  he  would 
destroy  himself — not  out  of  any  fear  of  the  result  of 
such  a  trial,  but  because  he  would  regard  such  an 
ordeal  as  insufferable  to  his  dignity. 

«He  says,  d  am  answerable  for  my  conduct  onlv 
to  God,  and  God  knows  how  I  strove  to  my  own  peril 
and  the  peril  of  my  throne  to  avert  the  calamity  of 
war.)  He  does  not  often  protest  his  innocence.  It 
is  a  more  frequent  occurrence  on  his  part  to  express 
amazement  at  the  opinions  of  those  who  regard  him 
as  the  guilty  cause  of  the  war. 

((Questioned  as  to  any  plot  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many, he  asks  how  it  was  that,  with  the  consent  of 
his  War  Minister,  a  German  manufacturer  of  muni- 
tions supplied  Russia  in  the  early  days  of  1914  with 
3,000  machine  guns,  500,000  rifles  and  400,000,000 
rounds  of  ammunition. 

<(He  declares  that  he  imperiled  his  throne  by 
withstanding  his  generals  when,  alarmed  by  Rus- 
sia's action  in  the  days  of  crisis,  tbey  pressed  upon 
him  the  instant  need  of  mobilization.  He  says  that 
he  received  a  telegram  from  the  Tsar  thanking  him 
for  his  efforts  to  avoid  war,  and  telling  him  that 
Count  Taticheff  was  on  his  way  to  Berlin  with  a  let- 
ter which  would  strengthen  those  efforts. 

«He  says  that,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  his  gen- 
erals, who  said  they  would  not  be  answerable  for  the 
safety  of  Germany,  he  delayed  mobilization  in  the 
hope  that  this  letter  from  the  Tsar  would  save  the 
world  from  war.  Count  Taticheff  never  arrived. 
Nothing  more  was  heard  of  him.  Russia  mobilized 
in  secret,  without  the  consent  of  the  Tsar,  and 
oressed  forward  to  the  German  frontier.  Germany, 
he  declares,  was  the  last  Power  on  the  mainland  of 
Europe  to  mobilize.    .    .  . 

((His  argument  is  that  the  rivalry  in  the  Balkans 
between  Russia  and  Austria  led  to  the  conflict  of 
1914.  Russia  was  beginning  to  get  upon  her  feet; 
Austria  was  falling  more  and  more  into  decay. 
France  was  financing  Russia,  England  had  assured 
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Russia  of  her  friendship,  the  finances  of  Russia  and 
her  army  organization  were  in  a  comparatively 
sound  condition,  and  the  Russian  Government,  feel- 
ing itself  thus  powerfully  buttressed,  decided  that 
the  hour  was  ripe  for  a  definitive  contest  with  the 
worm-eaten  Empire  of  Austria. 

((Germany  was  drawn  into  the  war  because  she 
was  pledged  to  defend  Austria  against  Russian  ag- 
gression, and  because  she  herself  could  not  be  insen- 
sible to  the  increasing  menace  of  Russian  activity. 

«He  is  given  to  laughing  in  a  mordant  fashion  at 
those  who  insist  upon  treating  him  as  an  autocrat. 
He  says  he  never  knew  what  it  was  to  exercise  auto- 
cratic power,  and  during  the  war  was  made  to  feel 
himself  nothing  but  a  puppet.  The  generals  did 
what  they  would  with  his  Imperial  Majesty.  A  jour- 
nalist was  attached  to  him,  and  he  was  sent  hither 
and  thither  into  uneventful  places  to  posture  and 
gesticulate  and  hold  forth  for  the  benefit  of  the  home 
population. 

«When  he  was  allowed  to  be  at  headquarters,  if 
the  telephone  bell  rang,  he  was  asked  to  go  and  al- 
most hustled  out  of  the  room,  pushed  by  the  shoul- 
der to  the  door,  and  then  led  out  of  hearing.  He  was 
never  allowed  to  know  the  strategy  of  his  generals 
or  the  true  course  of  hostilities.  I  think  he  is  affec- 
tionately disposed  towards  Hindenburg,  but  very  bit- 
terly disposed  towards  Ludendorff. 

«As  to  the  character  of  the  war,  he  hotly  resents 
the  charge  of  organized  atrocities,  and  steadfastly 
refuses  to  believe  that  any  evidence  worthy  of  the 
name  exists  for  such  monstrous  wickedness.  He 
says  of  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  that  it  was  a 
great  blunder)  and  one  that  he  will  never  cease  to 
regret;  but  he  says  that  England's  policy  of  <  at- 
tempting to  starve  the  women  and  children  of  Ger- 
many) had  driven  his  people  out  of  all  patience  and 
quite  maddened  them  against  England. 

«0f  the  shooting  of  Miss  Cavell,  he  declares  that 
the  order  was  given  by  a  general  who  was  the  worse 
for  drink,  and  that  directly  he  heard  of  the  execu- 
tion he  sent  orders  to  headquarters  that  henceforth 
no  woman  was  to  be  shot  without  his  own  personal 
sanction.  He  deplores  that  execution.  He  says  that 
the  German  armies  fought  with  an  incredible  cour- 
age and  an  absolute  devotion  to  duty,  and  he  fires 
up  and  becomes  furious  with  indignation  when  they 
are  pictured  as  brutal  Huns. 

"The  question  of  Belgium  is  so  clear  in  his  eyes 
that  he  cannot  understand  how  honest  men  can 
doubt  the  right  of  Germany  to  go  through  that  neu- 
tral territorv.  He  says  that  under  Lord  Haldane's 
administration  of  the  British  War  Office  plans  were 
laid,  with  the  consent  of  King  Albert's  Government, 
for  attacking  Germany  through  Belgium. 

"He  says  that  with  Russia  threatening  Germany 
on  one  front,  it  was  absohitelv  essential  that  Ger- 
many should  take  no  risks  on  the  other  front.  The 
violence  of  German  methods  in  Belgium  he  defends 
on  the  score  that  Belgian  frane-tireurs  were  at- 
temnting  to  unnerve  the  German  armies  and  break 
their  discipline.  He  declares  that  no  harm  would 
have  befallen  a  city  or  village  of  Belgium  if  the  Ger- 
mans had  not  been  exposed  on  all  sides  to  the  (se- 
cret attacks  of  Belgian  citizens.) 

«His  full  blame  for  the  catastrophe  of  war  is 
laid  on  Russia.  His  attitude  towards  England  is  cu- 
riously sympathetic.  He  does  not  now  think,  as  he 
was  once  minded  to  do,  that  England's  machiavel- 
lian statesmen  deliberately  brought  about  the  war. 
He  now  says  that  England  was  deceived  by  Bussia! 


and  that  she  had  nothing  to  do  when  war  came  but 
to  keep  faith  with  her  Allies. 

«He  deplores  her  entrance  into  the  conflict, 
which  sealed  Germany's  fate,  but  he  is  not  at  all  bit- 
terly disposed  towards  England,  although  his  hatred 
of  British  journalists  is  strong,  vigorous,  and  unfor- 
giving. 

«As  to  the  future  of  the  world,  the  Kaiser  enter- 
tains the  conviction  that  everything  precious  in  hu- 
man life  is  now  menaced  with  destruction  by  the 
organized  forces  of  evil.  He  has  found  a  new  Peril. 
Bolshevism,  for  him,  is  only  a  criminal  alias  for 
Freemasonry.  He  is  convinced  that  Freemasonry, 
as  it  exists  on  the  Continent,  is  a  power  comparable 
in  its  organization  and  its  international  ramifica- 
tions with  the  Latin  Church. 

«He  sees  in  the  destruction  of  German  unity  and 
German  discipline  not  so  much  the  physical  victory 
.  of  the  Entente  as  the  spiritual  victory  of  a  secret  so- 
j  ciety.  He  reads  a  number  of  books  on  the  subject, 
and  his  eloquence  about  Freemasonry  is  as  earnest 
and  didactic  as  in  former  days  was  his  denunciation 
of  the  Yellow  Peril,  Socialism,  and  Slavism.  He  sees 
in  front  of  humanity  a  fearful  abyss  of  agony  and 
ruin  towards  which  the  (hidden  hand)  is  fast  driv- 
ing the  unconscious  masses  of  the  world. 

«He  says  that  two  great  powers  still  stand  in 
the  midst  of  the  world's  ruin,  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  the  Freemasons.    .    .  . 

«He  is  convinced  that  atheism  has  fastened  po- 
litical tentacles  round  the  body  of  civilization  and  is 
preparing  to  destroy  its  existence. 

((This  anxietv,  which  chieflv  concern-?  Ger"^"" 
is  the  first  and  principal  preoccupation  of  the 
fallen  Emperor.  He  prays  daily,  almost  hourly,  that 
his  people  may  be  saved  from  the  fate  of  Russia.  .  .  . 

«<I  have  made  mistakes,)  he  will  say;  d  see 
now  where  I  might  have  done  better;  but  consider 
my  difficulties.  I  came  to  the  throne  too  young.  I 
really  succeeded  my  grandfather.  The  hundred 
days  of  mv  father's  reign  do  not  count.  I  succeeded 
my  grandfather,  and  I  found  myself  surrounded  by 
his  statesmen.  They  were  all  old  men.  They  re- 
garded me  as  a  boy.  They  treated  me  with  the 
amused  tolerance  which  old  men  in  those  days  em- 
ployed towards  their  youngers.  It  was  really  insuf- 
ferable. 

«  (I  determined  to  assert  my  power.  I  deter- 
mined to  be  the  leader  of  young  Germany,  a  true 
King  of  a  great  people  destined  to  be  a  mighty  no- 
tion and  the  strong  rock  of  law,  order,  and  culture 
in  the  center  of  Europe.  The  opposition  I  encoun- 
tered made  me  headstrong.  I  can  see  now  how  bad 
it  was  for  me.  I  became  impatient,  intemperate. 
But  in  spite  of  my  faults,  I  did  help  Germany  to  grow 
to  great  power;  and  I  kept  the  peace  for  many  years, 
and  if  Russia  had  not  betrayed  the  world  there 
would  be  peace  now.  I  have  made  mistakes,  but  no 
man  is  more  innocent  of  this  war  than  L> 

((There  is  a  strong  Loyalist  party  in  Germany, 
and  the  Kaiser  is  interested  in  its  progress,  maintains 
certain  relations  with  it,  and  is  in  frequent  commu- 
nication with  his  brother,  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia, 
who  supplies  him  with  a'l  the  new  German  litera- 
ture of  any  significance;  but  no  hope  exists  in  his 
heart  of  a  return  to  his  throne,  and  he  is  quite  im- 
personally interested  in  the  future  destiny  of  his 
country.  He  and  the  Emoress  would  like  to  buy  a 
place  in  Guelderland,  and  there  end  the  evening  of 
their  days.    .    .  .» 

Commenting  on  this  despatch,  the  Daily  Chron- 
icle, writes  in  its  editorial  of  Amril  1 :  «We  have  al- 
ways held  it  a  true  instinct  which  fastened  the  fore- 
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most  personal  responsibility  for  the  war  and  its  atro- 
cities upon  the  ex-Kaiser,  William  II.  We  hold  it 
still,  after  carefully  examining  the  defences  which 
he  now  makes  for  himself,  as  set  out  by  Mr.  Begbie. 

Perhaps  the  most  damning  feature  of  these 
is  their  persistence  in  the  old  shallow  pretences. 

One  might  have  fancied,  that  behind  these 
discredited  fictions  the  ex-Kaiser  had  in  reserve 
something  weightier,  which  could  not  be  published 
while  his  Empire  was  a  going  concern.  But  no;  with 
every  conceivable  motive  for  concealment  removed, 
he  discloses  no  newer  or  better  case;  evidently  he 
has  none  to  disclose.    .    .  . 

((The  ex-Kaiser  is  at  little  pains  anywhere  to 
square  his  pleas  with  known  facts.  His  account  of 
the  Cavell  crime  is  a  case  in  point;  for  we  have  it  on 
record  that  appeals  were  made,  both  to  German 
Headquarters  and  also  to  Berlin,  and  both  were  re- 
jected. He  says  that  he  disapproved  of  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania.  But  if  so,  why  did  he  permit  a 
medal  to  be  struck  in  honor  of  it?  And  why  did  he 
allow  it  to  be  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  submarine 
atrocities— far  worse  in  their  aggregate,  and  many 
(e.  g.,  the  sinking  of  the  hospital  ships)  far  worse  in 
character  and  in  detail?    .    .  .» 

The  Glasgow  Herald,  April  2,  asks:  «Does  the 
miserable  exile  at  Amerongen,  when  his  thoughts 
elude  the  terror  of  being  made  to  answer  for  his 
crimes,  dream  of  a  restoration  and  a  return  to  Ber- 
lin, if  not  as  German  Emperor,  at  least  as  King  of 
Prussia?  ...  It  matters  little,  however,  what 
he  thinks  or  hopes;  the  more  serious  question  is 
what  his  former  subjects  are  thinking  about  it.  .  .  . 
Even  if  the  Allies  should  fail  to  hold  William  II  re- 
sponsible for  his  crimes,  the  chance  of  a  restoration, 
for  himself  or  for  any  of  his  family,  does  not  seem 
to  be  great.» 

The  Sheffield  Telegraph,  April  2,  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  Mr.  Begbie's  despatches  reveal  to  us  a  «new 
ex-Kaiser -a  Pecksniffian  kind  of  ex-Kaiser,  who  is 
full  of  self-pity,  and  unrighteous  sighs.  If  ever  man 
was  ill-used  (according  to  the  ex-Kaiser),  it  was  Wil- 
liam II  of  Germany.  He  came  to  the  Throne  too 
voung,  he  pleads.  He  was  surrounded  by  old  men, 
he  laments.  He  was  impatient,  he  moans.  So  he  got 
rid  of  the  old  men;  (but  no  one  is  more  innocent  of 
this  war  than  I  am.)  In  fact,  he  has  been  wrongly 
judged  by  the  world.    .    .  . 

«As  was  to  be  expected,  he  has  made  discoveries 
in  his  retirement.  Perhaps  the  chief  of  these  is  this: 
the  (  hidden  hand  >  which  drove  an  innocent  world 
into  war  was  Freemasonry!  To  use  a  slang  phrase, 
this  is  (the  limit.)  Only  a  mad  man  could  develop 
such  an  idea.  He  links  together  Masonry  and  Bol- 
shevism—which will  surprise  Freemasons — and 
then  says,  in  a  condescending  way,  that  he  (no  lon- 
ger blames  England'  for  starting  the  war.  It  was 
Russia  which  deceived  England!  Which  is  not  ex- 
actly a  compliment  to  British  statesmen.  But  the  ex- 
Kaiser  is  like  a  weathercock  in  this  particular  mat- 
ter. He  changes  his  blame  to  suit  his  audience.  .  .  .» 

According  to  the  Saturday  Review,  April  5: 
«Mr.  Harold  Begbie  is  one  of  the  few  literary  jour- 
nalists on  the  daily  press,  and  he  has  employed  all 
his  art  in  the  attempt  to  envelope  the  ex-Kaiser  in  a 
cloud  of  romance  and  sympathy.  The  articles  in  the 
Daily  Chroniele,  while  exciting  our  admiration  for 
the  artist,  left  us  cold  with  regard  to  his  subject. 
The  Kaiser's  choosing  the  morning  hymns  and  join- 
ing eagerly  in  the  family  prayers  merely  increase 
our  wonder  at  the  bottomless  hypocrisy  which  seems 
a  monopoly  of  monarchs.   If  we  were  at  all  inclined 


to  be  touched  by  the  picture  of  William  with  white 
beard  sitting  opposite  his  wife  by  the  fire  we  hav< 
only  to  think  of  the  events  of  the  hist  four  years. 
Edith  Cavell,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  been  the 
victim  of  a  drunken  German  general!  The  Kaiser 
forgets  that  the  whole  story  has  been  chronicled  in 
detail  by  Mr.  Gibson,  the  American  Secretary  of  Le- 
gation. *  To  throw  the  whole  blame  of  the  war  on 
Russia  is  too  clever  by  half,  and  can  only  raise  a 
smile.  The  Kaiser  is  naturally  contemptuous  of  the 
papers,  but  very  anxious  to  know  what  the  upper 
world  in  England  thinks  about  him.» 

Mr.  Begbie's  articles  give  rise  to  the  following 
comment  in  the  Nation,  April  5:    «A  long  statement 
by  the  Kaiser  in  the  Daily  Chroniele  recalls  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Kaiser's  guilt,  which  played  a  resounding 
part  in  the  elections,  but  has  since  gradually  dropped 
into  limbo.    Mr.  Begbie's  interview  is  full  of  insist- 
ence on  the  Kaiser's  innocence.   The  guilt  is  put  on 
Russia,  the  ill-starred  Sukhomlinov  in  particular. 
France  was  financing  Russia;  England  was  assuring 
Russia  of  her  friendship;  so  Russia,  thus  fortified 
decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  reckon  with 
worm-eaten  Austria;  the  Kaiser  was  a  nonentity  at 
home,  and  could  not  stop  the  military  party.  The 
Kaiser  admits  the  blunder  of  the  sinking  of  the  Lu- 
sitania and  the  shooting  of  Miss  Cavell;  the  former 
act  was  due  to  the  desperation  caused  by  England's 
blockade  of  Germany;  the  second  to  the  orders  of  a 
drunken  German  general.   But  the  Kaiser's  govern- 
ing admission  is  that  of  his  own  impotence,  and 
the  hollowness  of  his  vaunted  autocracy.    His  aff- 
ection for  Hindenburg  and  his  bitterness  towards 
Ludendorff  crown  it  all.   Curiously  enough,  he  does 
not  insist  that  it  was  he  who  restrained  von  Holtzen- 
dorff  from  blockading  the  American  coast  with  sub- 
marines  last  August,  as  the  German  press  stated  a 
few  weeks  ago.    The  whole  interview  constitutes  a 
final  touch  in  a  picture  of  wretchedness,  but  most 
of  all  of  the  real  powerlessness  of  these  kings.)) 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— SCANDINAVIAN 

The  Danzig  Question 

The  Scandinavian  Press  has  shown  consider- 
able interest  in  the  solution  of  the  question  of  the 
delineation  of  the  Polish  boundaries.  As  a  whole  it 
is  opposed  to  transferring  Danzig  or  any  part  ol 
West  Prussia  from  Germany  to  Poland,  merely  be- 
cause the  latter  desires  a  maritime  outlet.  .  The  na- 
tionality of  the  peoples  affected  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  Poland's  claim  to  access  to  the  sea.  It  be- 
lieves, however,  that  the  Allies  are  right  in  demand- 
ing that  Polish  troops  be  allowed  to  land  in  Danzig. 

The  Nationaltidende  (Danish),  March  29,  says 
that  the  Germans  are  justified  to  a  certain  degree, 
when  they  claim  that  the  landing  of  Polish  troops 
there  will  jeopardize  their  hold  on  the  city;  that  for 
the  first  time  the  whole  of  Germany  is  unanimous, 
and  furthermore  that  her  demand  has  made  an  im- 
pression. However,  Germany  has  no  just  complaint 
as  far  as  the  Armistice  conditions  are  concerned. 

This  paper  also  discusses  the  history  of  Danzig 
and  says  that  it  would  no  doubt  have  a  great  future 
as  the  Polish  metropolis,  but  that,  in  opposition  to  the 
French,  the  English  and  the  Americans,  who  repre- 
sent the  moderate  elements  of  the  Conference,  arc 
perhaps  opposed  to  driving  the  Germans  to  despera- 
tion. 

This  paper  on  April  3  says:  «As  long  as  these 
questions  are  not  decided,  the  Entente  can  give  Ger- 
many guarantees  that  the  landing  of  Polish  troops 
there  will  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  city  will  be 
Polish,  but  it  was  Bismarck  who  always  said  tbeati 
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possidentes)  which  freely  translated  means  (the 
card  which  has  been  played  counts,)  and  it  is  there- 
lore  not  strange  that  the  Germans  fear  that  when 
Haller's  troops  reach  Danzig,  they  will  never  leave  it. 

«The  lack  of  unanimity  between  Clemenceau 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Council  of  Four  in  regard 
lo  the  question  of  Poland  is  only  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral opposition  of  France  to  England  and  the  United 
Slates.  France,  as  far  as  possible,  wishes  to  keep  the 
other  two  away  from  anything  which  concerns  the 
mainland  of  Europe.  Here,  of  course,  Germany  has 
steadily  opposed  herself  to  France  because  only  in 
Wilson  eon  Id  they  find  any  trust  and  help.  In  oppo- 
sition to  this  policy  of  Germany,  George  Bernhard  of 
the  Vossische  Zeilung,  a  writer  who  is  one  of  the  few 
in  Germany  who  has  a  clear  head,  says  that  Ger- 
many should,  if  possible,  try  to  work  in  co-operation 
with  France,  for  it  will  be  the  duty  of  France  in  the 
future  to  protect  herself  against  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Alliance,  and  in  this  Germany  can  be  of  great  as- 
sistance. 

din  regard  to  Danzig,  Germany  must  be  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  herself,  no  matter  what  its  final 
(lisj)osition  may  be.  Even  if  Danzig  is  not  to  be  a 
real  Polish  city  it  will  not  be  a  German  one  as  it  for- 
merly was.  .  .  .  The  future  uniform  of  its  gar- 
rison will  certainly  never  be  German.  But  the  main 
tiling  for  Erzherger  to  do  is  to  sign  the  agreement  to 
allow  them  to  enter — and  then  he  can  refer  to  the 
promise  of  the  Allies  not  to  allow  that  to  count  in 
the  final  disposition  of  Danzig  as  a  great  diplomatic 
triumph.  In  that  manner  the  affair  can  be  solved 
to  everyone's  satisfaction  and  the  words  of  the  old 
statesman  that  all  things  should  be  taken  seriously 
hut  not  tragically  will  be  strengthened.)) 

The  Danish  Politiken,  March  30,  discusses  Po- 
land and  Danzig  and  says  that  no  doubt  the  fate  of 
Danzig  has  already  been  decided  in  Paris  in  view  of 
the  change  of  tone  of  the  English  papers.  It  points 
out  that  the  transfer  of  Danzig  and  parts  of  Prussia 
to  Poland  will  carry  practically  as  many  Germans 
as  Poles,  and  asks  if  that  will  not  be  a  grave  danger 
for  the  peace  of  Europe. 

«The  Entente  has  demanded  that  Haller  be  per- 
mitted  l<>  march  through  Danzig  and  Germany  has 
refused,  which  has  had  the  result,  as  in  the  question 
of  German  Austria,  of  uniting  all  of  the  German 
p  arlies.  The  whole  question  is  very  serious  and  it 
is  none  other  than  Paderewski  who  has  shown  how 
serious  it  is.  When,  in  December  last,  he  traveled 
lo  Warsaw  through  Danzig,  he  declared  that  when 
General  [filler's  army  reached  there  the  city  as  well 
as  Wesi  Prussia  would  he  Polish.    .    .  .»' 

flu  paper  then  refers  to  the  changed  attitude 
of  the  London  Times  which  in  December  declared 
lhal  there  would  never  he  any  peace  in  the  East  if 


Poland  got  a  passage-way  through  Prussia,  but 
which  now  declares  that  the  Conference  has  never 
thought  of  leaving  Poland  without  a  connection  with 
the  sea.  The  Politiken  says  this  changed  attitude  of 
the  famous  English  paper  is  made  only  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  attitude  of  the  Peace  Conference  and 
shows  that  the  French-Polish  policy  has  triumphed. 
Furthermore,  this  Danish  paper  says  that  the  deci- 
sion in  regard  to  Danzig  is  favorable  to  Poland  be- 
cause the  Allies  took  this  action  only  after  the  Bol- 
shevists had  secured  control  of  Hungary,  and  being 
afraid  of  its  further  spread,  wished  to  place  a  strong 
Poland  in  their  path.    .  . 

((Hungary  has  shown  that  Bolshevism  does  not 
stop  at  artificial  barriers,  and  there  is  great  danger 
that  the  strong  bulwark  which  Paris  would  like  to 
make  of  Poland  is  already  undermined.  But  even 
if  it  withstands  the  assault  this  time,  will  not  its 
strength  be  seriously  threatened  when  it  is  con- 
fronted by  other  national  calamities?  Will  not  such 
a  Metternich  nation  be  a  grave  danger  for  the  peace 
of  Europe?» 

The  Stockholms  Tidningen  (Swedish-Liberal), 
March  30,  says  emphatically  that  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence must  live  up  to  the  principles  of  the  rights  of 
nationality,  and  if  it  neglects  to  observe  the  protest 
of  Danzig  and  West  Prussia  against  being  taken 
from  Germany,  it  will  be  only  paving  the  way  for 
future  wars. 

«At  all  events  it  is  very  clear  that  turning  the 
city  over  to  the  Poles  can  only  be  done  with  the  grav- 
est infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  those 
rights  which  were  proclaimed  by  the  conquerors, 
both  as  a  basis  of  the  present,  and  also  for  the  future 
safety  of  the  world.  In  the  name  of  these  principles 
it  must  be  demanded  that  the  will  of  the  people  be 
consulted  first.  The  Polish  desire  to  secure  an  outlet 
to  the  sea  cannot  be  secured  by  trampling  on  a 
people's  nationality.  No  safety 'can  be  based  on 
such  an  injustice,  on  the  contrary,  such  a  course  will 
only  lead  to  new  wars.» 

Reference  is  made  to  the  protests  of  the  people 
of  Danzig  against  being  taken  away  from  Germany, 
which  were  delivered  to  the  American  investigating 
committee.  ((These  expressions  of  a  unanimous 
people  cannot  be  passed  over  unobserved  .  .  . 
we  await  that  decision  which  will  show  that  the 
Peace  Conference  is  true  to  its  proclaimed  prin- 
ciples.)) 

The  Norwegian  Morgenbladet,  March  30,  dis- 
cusses the  Danzig  situation,  but  refrains  from  mak- 
ing any  suggestion  as  to  its  final  solution.  In  regard 
to  allowing  the  Poles  to  march  through  the  city  it 
says  the  Germans  are  no  doubt  theoretically  correct 
in  refusing,  but  that  the  Allies  and  Poles,  in  view  of 
the  danger  from  the  Bolshevists,  are  justified  in 
sending  them  through  Danzig. 
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The  Socialist  Manifesto 

The  Avanti  (Milan,  Socialist),  April  5,  publishes 
the  following  manifesto  addressed  to  the  country 
and  signed  by  fifty-one  Socialist  Deputies  of  the 
Italian  Chamber: 

«Since  the  Government,  by  an  insult  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Parliament,  cancels  by  a  decree  the  vote 
of  the  Chamber  convoking  itself  for  April  3,  the  So- 
cialist Group  cannot  help  making  a  strong  protest, 
nor  can  it  refrain  from  publicly  expressing  its  own 
views  on  the  grave  situation  in  international  poli- 
tics. 

«When  the  hour  of  the  armistice  struck  last  No- 
vember, after  the  terrors  and  horrors  of  four  years 
of  war,  which  cost  us  ten  million  dead,  mutilated 
and  sick,  billions  of  debts,  and  ruins  upon 
ruins,  the  people  who  had  believed  the  words 
of  the  Government  hoped  that  this  would  be 
the  beginning  of  a  prompt  peace,  which — even 
though  it  would  not  realize  all  the  fabulous  expecta- 
tions of  liberty  and  justice  which  war  itself  could 
not  obtain — by  the  repression  of  the  most  immod- 
erate imperialism  and  the  promulgation  of  guaran- 
tees and*  rights  for  all  peoples,  would,  at  least,  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  new  Europe,  a  Europe  organ- 
ized in  such  a  way  that  the  immense  and  necessary 
work  of  social  reconstruction  could  be  resumed,  un- 
hampered by  the  fear  and  surprise  of  more  carnage 
in  the  near  future.  But  now,  after  five  months  of 
deliberation,  even  that  hope  has  waned.  The  Paris 
Conference — which  was  announced  as  the  Great 
Court  of  a  renovated  world,  in  which  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  without  distinction  conquered 
and  conqueror,  belligerent  and  neutral,  and  not  only 
all  States,  but  even  the  great  moral  forces  such  as 
Labor — has  dwindled  down  to  the  obscure  work  of 
four  men  who,  in  the  secrecy  of  their  offices,  parti- 
tion peoples  and  territories,  and  by  a  new  arbitrary 
tyrannv  dispose  of  the  fate  of  the  whole  world. 

«The  Entente,  favored  by  absolute  victory,  no 
longer  feels  the  need  of  hiding  its  real  nature  and 
its  intentions,  which,  as  now  revealed,  put  it  on  the 
same  level  as  the  Central  Powers.  It  casts  aside  one 
by  one  all  the  principles  proclaimed  during  the  war, 
and,  drunk  with  imperialism,  cannot  find  enough 
annexations  and  indemnities  to  satisfy  its  desires; 
it  is  crushing  the  conquered  peoples  under  its  foot 
with  increasing  heartlessness. 

((Wilson's  Fourteen  Points,  on  which  the  armis- 
tice was  based,  have  been  forgotten.  The  new  States 
that  emerged  frcm  the  dissolution  of  the  Central 
Powers,  like  the  belligerent  States  before  the  war, 
are  being  constituted  not  for  themselves,  but  solely 
as  a  means  of  influence  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious 
Powers,  to  dismember  the  vanquished,  and  to  crush 
their  national  rights. 

«At  the  same  time  the  new  unleashed  national- 
isms vie  with  the  conquered  in  parcelling  out  the 
.  rights  of  the  vanquished  States.  They  are  anxious 
to  increase  their  territory,  and  tear  away  from  their 
neighbors  their  richest  provinces.  France,  under 
the  pretext  of  guaranteeing  herself  against  some  fu- 
ture German  assault,  extends  her  frontier  to  the 


Rhine,  and,  to  recover  from  the  damages  of  war, 
lays  claim  to  the  Saar  basin.  .  .  .  Italy  wavers 
between  false  Wilsonism  and  real  imperialism,  for 
which  she  pledges  reciprocal  support  for  the  larg- 
est territorial  annexations.  England  and  the  United 
State  continue  their  tremendous  cenr  etition  for 
naval  supremacy. 

((Wilson's  design,  to  turn  all  colonies  into  one 
large  international  domain  for  the  pacific,  continual 
furnishing  of  raw  materials  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  production,  has  been  changed  into  the 
cession,  pure  and  simple,  to  the  victors,  of  the  colo- 
nies of  the  defeated  Powers. 

((Finally,  the  League  of  Nations,  which  was  to 
precede  and  govern  the  new  European  order  of 
things,  has  become  a  mere  ioke  which  forces  "isar- 
mament — on  the  conquered;  which  makes  ar"  itra- 
tion  obligator}' — in  those  questions  whVh  th?  As~o 
ciated  Powers  consider  arbitrage;  while  th  sov- 
ereign right  of  war,  and  with  it  large  armies  and 
navies,  will  continue  as  before — perhaps  stronger  - 
to  mark  the  rythm  of  the  life  (or  death)  of  the  States 
of  the  world. 

«The  war  has  taught  the  Governments  nothing, 
and  what  was  professed  under  the  stress  of  pain,  the 
acid  joy  of  victory  has  banished  from  their  hearts. 
As  was  the  case  before  the  war,  pcrhans  even  more 
so  now,  on  account  of  the  peace  that  is  being  nego- 
tiated in  Paris — emulous  of  the  peace  of  Brcst-I  it- 
ovsk — war,  execrable  war  will  hang  over  the  world! 

«Now,  is  it  possible  for  the  proletariat  to  assist 
unmoved  at  this  slaughter  of  vaunted  rromiscs,  to 
let  this  indecent  solution  of  the  greatest  rolitica1  cri- 
sis in  history  pass  by  without  revolting,  while  th  re 
is  still  time?  Is  it  not  now  time  for  the  proletariat 
of  all  countries  to  consider  whether  th ^  extreme 
measure  of  a  general  strike,  which  has  already 
served  to  obtain  private  victories,  would  not  serve  to 
affirm  internationally  their  will  to  live? 

«Here  is  our  object,  and  to  obtain  it  we  ask  the 
full  cooperation  of  all  members  of  the  proletariat 
who  draw  their  inspiration  from  Socialism:  to  force 
the  Paris  Conference  to  resnect  its  solemn  promises, 
and  to  give  the  proletariat  of  all  States  the  real  dis- 
position of  executive  power.  In  Italy  this  implies, 
at  least,  the  immediate,  radical  reform  of  the  con- 
stitution by  means  of  the  most  extended  suffrage, 
the  abolition  of  all  arbitrary  power,  the  abolition  of 
the  Senate,  etc.  ... 

«It  is  only  by  this  means,  which  opposes  the 
peace  of  peoples  to  the  wars  of  Governments,  that 
the  proletariat  of  the  world  can  put  itself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  affirm  now,  and  to  maintain  progressively 
hereafter,  that  necessary  and  ever  more  intimate 
harmony  of  States  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  which 
will  make  of  them  a  new  universal  State.  .  .  . 
The  International  is  now  more  than  an  ideal;  it  is  a 
fact.  The  aim  of  the  war  was  to  exalt  all  national- 
isms; it  has  left  them  all  dead.  The  distant  menace 
of  a  miners'  strike  in  England  immediately  renders 
more  acute  the  economic  crisis  in  Italy  and  paraly- 
ses her  industries  and  her  workers  are  thrown  into 
the  street. 

«The  reconstruction  of  the  ruined  wor'd  can  be 
brought  about  only  by  solidarity,  cooperative  action 
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between  peoples,  whereas  the  Governments  obstin- 
ately refuse  to  consider  it  possible  except  by  compe- 
tition and  monopolies  exacted  from  others.  The 
political  International  of  States  is  nothing  but  the 
necessary  exterior  representation  of  the  inexorable 
economic  International,  outside  of  which  any  hope 
for  renovation,  even  the  desire  for  peace,  is  now 
vain.  Perhaps  for  this  reason,  the  bourgeois  Gov- 
ernments, unable  to  side  with  this  movement,  now 
betray  in  Paris  the  principles  for  which  they  said 
they  had  convened.  Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason 
thai  the  Entente  ceased  to  wage  war  against  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  only  to  carry  on  war  against  the  Pow- 
ers that  are  the  heralds  of  the  Internationalist  move- 
ment. As  the  old  Holy  Alliance  aimed  at  strangling 
liberalism,  the  new  Holy  Alliance  aims  at  strang'ing 
Socialism  by  crushing  the  proletariat  revolution  in 
Russia,  in  Germany  and  Hungary — a  bad  dream 
which  demands  that  the  first  troops  demobilized  be 
those  sent  to  carry  on  a  class  war  in  the  East. 

« All  the  partial  efforts  for  the  realization  of  So- 
cialism in  individual  countries,  all  the  national  ef- 
forts to  limit  and  abolish  capitalistic  privileges  by 
the  radical  internationalization  of  life,  will  come  to 
nought  if  they  are  not  seconded  internationally. 
Even  the  magnificent,  the  triumphant  movement  for 
the  8-hour  day  — for  thirty  years  the  dream  written 
on  the  devise  of  the  Workers'  First  of  May — would 
soon  become  the  laughing-stock  of  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  would  be  turned  into  nothing  but  an  in- 
creased cost  of  living,  if  the  proletariat  does  not  seize 
the  rudder  of  foreign  politics,  and  guide  them  to- 
wards the  formation  of  a  safe  mode  of  living  for  the 
world,  based  on  the  peaceful  exchange  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  labor,  emancipated  from  capitalist  slavery. 

(cYou  who  are  oppressed  by  all  the  various  oo- 
rressions  existing  in  the  world,  you  workers  of  all 
lands,  crushed  under  the  blows  of  misery,  and  the 
tvranny  of  capitalist  States,  soldiers.  .  .  .  who 
kill  .  .  in  a  cause  that  is  always  the  contrary  of 
your  own — hasten  to  combine  with  your  brothers, 
workers  and  farmers !  You  who  have  returned  from 
the  manifold  miseries  of  the  trenches,  the  hospitals, 
the  prisons,  this  is  your  hour!  Tell  all  the  Socialist 
Parties  to  come  to  an  understanding;  let  frontiers  be 
levelled;  tell  the  gentlemen  at  the  Paris  Conference 
to  hasten  their  work,  because  a  new  work  is  begun 
for  which  they  are  already  dead. 

((Proletarians,  arise,  demand  peace,  your  peace; 
right,  your  rigid;  arise  for  the  International  and  for 
Socialism!)) 

NEUTRAL  PRESS  -SPANISH 

The  Occupation  of  Alc.\~ar-Seguer 
A  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe  impresses  one 
immediately  with  the  importance  of  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  the  gateway  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
This  narrow  strait  is  dominated  by  Gibraltar  on  the 
European  side,  and  bv  a  strip  of  territory  about  60 
kilometers  wide  on  the  African  side.  The  latter 
forms  part  of  the  Spanish  protectorate,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  neutralized  zone  containing  the 
important  city  of  Tangier.  Tangier  is  thus  entirely 
surrounded  by  Spanish  territory^  However,  the  port 
of  Ceuta.  opposite  Gibraltar,  is  in  Spanish  hands,  a 
city  which,  if  well  fortified,  could  probably  hold  its 
own  against  the  British  fortress.  The  terfitorv  be- 
ty c  n  Ceuta  and  the  internationalized  zone  of  Tan- 
gier has  been  Hie  scat  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
especially  during  the  present  war.  It  has  been  un- 
di  r  the  sway  of  the  Moorish  chieftains,  of  whom 
Raisuli  is  an  example,  and  pro-German  intrigues 


.  have  there  found  a  fertile  field.  This  district  is 
without  good  roads  and  communication  therefore 

j  is  extremely  difficult.  The  main  port  of  this  section, 
which  is  called  the  Any  era,  is  Alcazar-Seguer  which, 
though  small,  is  of  the  highest  strategic  importance. 
During  the  present  war,  the  pro-German  press 
dropped  many  hints  as  to  its  occupation  by  British 
forces  (Impartial,  March  22).  Thus,  the  occupation 
of  this  port  by  Spain  is  warmly  greeted  by  the  Span- 
ish people— foreshadowing  as  it  docs  the  beginning 
of  an  active  campaign  whose  ultimate  purpose  is  the 
pacification  and  occupation  of  the  entire  27,000 
square  kilometers  assigned  to  Spain,  7,000  of  which 
only  were  occupied  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  evident  that  relations 
between  Raisuli  and  the  Spanish  Government  were 
strained.  The  papers  of  the  Right  have  been  de- 
manding active  military  operations  against  him, 
while  the  Government  has  seemingly  used  its  best 
efforts  to  effect  some  kind  of  a  settlement.  How- 
ever, these  negotiations  appear  to  have  fallen 
through,  and  General  Berenguer,  the  High  Commis- 
sioner of  Spanish  Morocco,  was  called  back  to  Spain 
for  a  conference  with  Government  officials.  He 
"tayed  only  a  short  time,  returning  to  Tetuan  on 
March  13.  (A.  B.  C,  March  13).  Though  very  little 
information  was  given  out  publicly,  it  was  well  un- 
derstood that  this  visit  precluded  a  more  vigorous 
Moroccan  policy,  centered  probably  against  El  Rai- 
suli. The  Liberal  says  of  the  situation  on  March  13: 
«Feeling  that  the  essential  point  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy must  be  the  thorough  domination  of  our  zone,  so 
that  Maghzen  (a  Moorish  chieftain,  friendly  to 
Spain)  may  exercise  his  influence  in  this  territory 
without  encountering  the  hostilities  and  obstacles 
which  now* exist,  the  Government  believes  it  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  territories  of  the  zone  of  Tetuan 
and  those  near  Penones,  which  have  not  been  en- 
tirely pacified.  And  if  this  is  so — say  those  who 
know  something  of  the  negotiations — it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  this  pacification  was  completed  in 
the  future  by  overcoming  the  resistance  which  might 
^evelo'x  such  as  that  of  several  native  chiefs  who, 
like  El  Raisuli,  exercise  complete  sovereignty  over 
tribes  submitted  to  them.  These  people  also  add 
that  after  we  have  completely  dominated  our  zone 
of  influence,  a  period  of  Franco-Spanish  collabora- 
tion will  begin  in  Morocco.)) 

Military  movements  were  soon  under  way,  and 
on  March  20  Alcazar-Seguer  was  occupied  by  Span- 
ish troops.  A  communique,  published  on  March  22, 
is  as  follows:  ((According  to  plan,  the  forces  of  the 
Commanding  General  of  Ceuta,  under  the  orders  of 
General  Lopez  Eanz,  occupied  Alcazar-Seguer  and 
Kudia  Gornara  at  11:30  A.  M.  on  the  20th.  There 
took  part  in  the  operation  three  battalions  of  in- 
fantry and  one  of  cavalrA,  frcm  the  garrison  of 
Ceuta,  and  two  companies  of  machine  gunners  from 
the  regiment  of  that  nam?.  A  batterv  of  mountain 
guns  from  the  mixed  regiment  of  artillery  was  on 
hand  in  case  the  necessity  should  arise,  and  the  gun- 
boat Ronifaz  was  readv  to  onen  fire  on  Alcazar  if 
the  enemy  showed  signs  of  strong  resistance.  The 
troous  reached  their  obiective,  crossing  a  great  oart 
of  the  Anyera  district  without  being  molested.  For- 
tifications were  erected  at  Gomar  and  Alcazar-Se- 
guer, where  the  co'umn  nassed  the  night,  returning 
to  Ceuta  this  morning  after  leaving  the  new  position 
well  guarded.  New  operations  are  expected.))  (A. 
B.  C,  March  22). 

Sneaking  of  the  occupation  of  this  port,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Stato  said:  "The  occuoation  of  Alcazar- 
Seguer  is  easily  one  of  the  most  important  under- 
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takings  realized  by  Spain  since  she  began  her  work 
in  Morocco.  This  port,  though  small,  is  one  of  the 
few  safe  harbors  on  the  strait,  being  almost  at  the 
center  of  the  African  side  and  at  the  place  where  the 
strait  is  narrowest.  It  constitutes,  thus,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  navigation  through  the  Strait  of  i 
Gibraltar,  a  strategic  position  of  prime  importance;  : 
it  is  a'so  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  Spanish  position 
in  Morocco,  Alcazar-Seguer  being  in  the  center  of 
the  Anyera  district,  whose  hostility  and  rebellious- 
ness have  always  been  proverbial.))  (A.  B.  C,  March 
22). 

Comment  in  the  newspapers  is  rather  guarded. 
The  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  liberal 
press  can  probably  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
recent  operations  form  only  the  beginning  of  an  ex- 
tensive campaign.  The  conservative  press,  how-  j 
ever,  comments  fully  on  the  operations  and  does  not  j 
fear  for  the  future.  The  Epoca,  March  26,  feels  that 
the  move  was  well  taken,  saying:  «The  presence  of 
our  troops  in  Alcazar-Seguer  has  put  an  end  to  the 
anarchv  which  was  reigning  in  that  region.  A  chief 
friendly  to  Raisuli,  who  a  few  days  ago  exchanged 
shots  with  tribesmen  disputing  his  authority,  disap- 
peared on  the  arrival  of  our  troops.  Our  initiative 
has  produced  a  favorable  reaction  to  our  cause. » 

The  conservative  Debate  says  of  the  above 
operation  on  March  26:  «This  was  and  is  of  vital 
interest  for  Spain  at  the  present  time,  when  interna- 
tional conferences  and  (pourparlers)  are  taking 
place  on  Morocco;  for  now  we  have  obtained  effect- 
ive control  of  the  strait.  In  order  to  realize  its  im- 
portance, it  suffices  to  take  a  look  at  the  map;  the 
international  zone,  a  latent  focus  of  Anyera  resist- 
ance, remains  closed;  and  this  district,  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  rich  in  our  zone,  is  disarmed  and 
about  to  be  subdued;  what  would  have  taken  harsh 
and  tenacious  combats  will  be  accomplished  with- 
out resort  to  force. » 

The  Impartial,  March  22,  reminds  the  reader 
that  it  was  from  this  port  that  the  Moorish  hordes 
overran.  S^ain,  and  speaks  feelingly  of  the  future 
city  which  will  rise  on  the  ruins  of  the  old.  On  the 
importance  of  Alcazar-Seguer,  the  same  paper  re- 
marks: (dt  may  be  trufy  said  that  this  ooeration  is 
the  mo<4  successful  we  have  effected  in  the  land  of 
the  Moors.  The  occunation  of  Alcazar-Seguer 
means  that  we  are  established  in  the  rebellious  dis- 
trict of  Yebala;  that  we  dominate  a  coast  which  gives 
in.ca^ulable  value  to  the  Spanish  protectorate  in 
Morocco.  .  .  .  Never,  until  today,  have  we  been 
able  to  truthfully  say  that  from  Muluya  to  Lucus  we 
were  masters  in  our  own  house.  One  of  the  essen- 
tia was  this  beautiful  and  serene  little  port,  wedged 
between  two  hills,  the  other  is  nearby;  it  is  Tangier.)) 
The  Sol,  one  of  the  few  truly  liberal  papers  com- 
menting on  the  operation,  is  rather  pessimistic.  In 
an  article,  March  24,  it  reviews  the  entire  situation 
and  its  possibilities,  pleading  for  sufficient  military 
preparation.  «It  is  no  secret  that  the  Spanish  zone 
in  Morocco  is  about  to  witness  militarv  operations  of 
considerable  importance,  nor  are  Spaniards,  ac- 
CTuamted  with  our  foreign  policy,  blind  to  the  fact 
th^t,  when  the  great  Powers  discuss  with  Soain  the 
future  of  Africa,  one  of  th^  most  important  reauire- 
ments  is  the  effective  establishment  of  our  protecto- 
rate over  the  zone  of  Northern  Morocco,  until  now 
a  hotbed  of  all  kinds  of  ambuscades,  traitors-  prop- 
aganda, s-^ies,  rebellious  and  sinister  bandits.  It 
Soain  wishes  to  remain  in  Morocco,  she  must,  in  a 
short  ^er'od  of  p'me,  demonstrate  her  militarv,  po- 
litical and  administrative  capacity  in  the  zone  which 


treaties  assign  us.  It  is  natural  that  the  first  dem- 
onstrations are  military.  In  this  period,  we  arc  go- 
ing to  enter,  or  better  yet,  we  have  entered,  by  the 
occupation  of  Alcazar-Seguer,  a  place  which  will 
serve  as  a  splendid  base  for  the  prevention  of  the 
turbulent  vicissitudes  of  the  Anyera  district. 

«The  Spanish  troops  in  Africa  are,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  already  at  war  with  El  Raisuli.  This  Moor- 
ish chief,  to  whom  we  have  given  money,  arms,  and 
prestige,  is  already  preaching  a  holy  war  against 
Spanish  domination.  Spanish  soldiers,  thus,  will 
have  to  fight  the  natives  who  follow  El  Raisuli.  How 
many  are  there  of  them?  Two  thousand?  Three 
thousand?  No  one  really  knows.  Some  experts  on 
the  military  problem  of  Morocco  tell  us  that  the  mil- 
itary operation,  or  series  of  operations  entailed  in 
beating  El  Raisuli,  are  not  as  difficult  as  heretofore 
believed.  In  reality,  the  Spanish  themselves,  as  a 
result  of  impudent  propaganda,  have  caused  our 
soldiers  to  consider  El  Raisuli  as  a  formidable  mili- 
tary factor.  But  we  feel  that  this  is  more  than  a  sin- 
pie  military  step  or  police  operation. 

din  the  coming  operations,  we  are  going  to  see  if 
the  four  years  of  war,  which  the  world  has  passed 
through,  have  been  able  to  influence  our  military  or- 
ganization in.  any  way.  The  soldiers  and  officers 
will  fight  well.  But  that  is  not  the  problem.  Up  ti'l 
now,  they  have  fought  with  magnificent  ardor,  ex- 
ceeding themselves  at  times  and  accom  Tishing,  by 
means  of  discipline,  tactical  movements  so  anti- 
quated, that  if  a  strong  and  vigilant  nolitic^l  and 
parliamentary  inspection  existed  in  Spain,  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  the  immediate  and  se  :erc 
punishment  of  the  chiefs  who  ordered  them.    .    .  . 

(df  the  Government  feels  that  we  ou^ht  to  fulfill 
our  promises  in  Morocco  and  respond  to  the  de- 
mands of  France  and  England  by  rapidly  pac'fvini 
our  zone,  it  should  prudently  consider  the  minimum 
military  guarantees  required.  At  this  time,  the  po- 
litical arm  is  preferable  for  the  work  of  pacification  : 
military  operations  should  be  the  last  cho;ce  B't 
if  force  is  necessary  at  this  time,  let  us  do  the  '•  b 
properly,  without  sending  to  certain  death  our  offi- 
cers and  several  battalions  of  infantry,  without  with- 
holding from  them  those  weapons  which  give  defi- 
nite sunerioritv.  But  there  are  already  three  or  fonr 
aeroplanes  in  Morocco.  We  do  not  sav  it  in  a  loud 
voice,  for  if  the  entire  organization  is  reduced  to 
that,  we  run  the  risk  of  suffering  severe  reverses.)) 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — DUTCH 

Holland's  Dilemma 

On  March  29  the  Netherlands  group  of  the  In- 
ternational Law  Association  hehl  a  meeting  at  The 
Hague  for  the  discussion  of  the  Leagne  of  Nations 
plan  proposed  bv  the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  The 
leaders  of  the  debate  were  State  Councillor  Struyck- 
en  and  the  Socialist  deouty  Bresselhuvs.  The  speak- 
er introduced  the  question  bv  saying  that  it  was  now 
time  for  the  neutral  States  to  give  their  decision  on 
■  the  subject  of  a  League  of  Nations. 

The  Maasbode  for  March  30  and  31  reports  the 
substance  of  the  opinions  of  these  two  men.  Prof. 
Struycken  said  in  nart:  ((Nothing  has  been  more 
instrumental  in  putting  th^  idealism  of  internation- 
al law  on  a  hifh  plane  than  the  concept  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  Up  to  this  time  all  plans  of  this  sort 
have  had  a  common  foundation:  the  attempt  to 
build  up  a  system  of  international  law  on  the  basis 
of  the  similarity  of  peopTes,  institute  a  law  college 
and  an  executive  board.  Then  came  the  Paris  plan, 
an  entirely  different  one  than  that  of  learned  jurists; 
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it  is  a  unique  scheme  for  the  legal  organization  ol 
the  strength  of  superior  powers.  Let  no  one  try  tc 
palliate  this  fact;  it  is  the  truth.  Now  there  comec 
the  question  of  how  we  can  oppose  this  project.  We 
can  send  new  plans  to  Paris,  but  the  Conference  will 
surely  lay  them  aside.  If  we  do  not  get  a  League  of 
Nations  according  to  the  Paris  scheme  we  will  not 
get  one  at  all.  The  present  plan  is  intimately  related 
to  the  drafting  of  the  peace  conditions.  One  can  see 
that  very  well  in  Article  VII  wherein  is  defined  who 
may  be  members  of  the  League:  such  are,  ipso  jure, 
the  Allied  powers;  neutrals  may  become  members 
when  they  are  invited.  The  Central  Powers  can  be- 
come members  only  under  special  conditions  (Cf. 
Article  VII,  2nd  paragraph).  The  colonies  of  the 
Central  Powers  are  to  be  controlled  by  the  League 
of  Nations,  but  the  colonies  of  other  States  are  not  to 
be  so  controlled.  Consequently  it  is  apparent  how 
two  forces  stand  in  contrast  to  each  other — the  vic- 
tor and  the  vanquished. 

«The  Executive  Council  is  to  be  composed  of 
delegates  from  the  five  great  powers  supplemented 
by  delegates  from  four  other  States.  This  Council, 
wherein  the  power  is  controlled  by  the  Entente,  is 
to  have  the  direction  of  international  affairs:  the 
whole  Covenant  is  conceived  in  no  other  spirit.  .  .  . 
The  hegemony  of  the  Entente  is  also  seen  in  the  fact 
that  other  nations  are  to  be  invited  to  join  the 
League,  but  if  a  nation  does  not  wish  to  become  a 
mc  mber  it  must  passively  submit  to  its  rulings.  Ar- 
ticle X  says  of  non-member  States  that  they'  will 
have  no  rights  but  wi'l  have  the  same  obligations  as 
members.  Further,  the  plan  of  the  Entente  for  the 
cannonization  of  war  politics  is  definitive;  neutral- 
ity, military  as  well  as  economic,  shall  be  definitely 
abohshed.  Thus  the  League  of  Nations  is  an  organ- 
ization of  nrght. 

((How  can  we  oppose  the  Covenant?  Let  us  not 
take  it  in  ill  part  but  accept  it  as  a  reality  and  try 
to  mitigate  it  as  much  as  possible.  However,  there 
is  one  thing  which  we  would  certainly  do  well  to  de- 
mand: arbitration  of  disagreements  on  the  basis  of 
legal  procedure.  It  is  hardly  comprehensible  that 
a  clause  to  this  effect  was  not  included  in  the  Cove- 
nant. But  still  The  Netherlands  cannot  insist  too 
forcibly  on  the  question  of  arbitration  since  she  her- 
self hesitated  to  appeal  to  such  a  court  in  the  sand 
and  gravel  question  so  long  as  England  refused  to 
modify  her  policy  of  revenge.  Moreover  it  would 
be  difficult  for  Holland  to  place  the  dispute  with 
Belgium  before  an  international  college  for  settle- 
ment. We  are  confronted  with  a  kind  of  world  poli- 
ties wherein  a  college  is  powerless  to  make  deci- 
sions.   .    .  . 

((The  economic  restraints  in  the  Paris  Covenant 
ure  surprisingly  rigid  and  the  military  ones  less  se- 
vere. According  to  the  Covenant,  every  act  of  vio- 
lence will  involve  us  in  economic  strife.  Conse- 
qui  ntly  one  should  be  moderate  in  acts  of  violence. 

«T|  is  the  opinion  of  the  sneaker  that  the  League 
ol  Nations  is,  above  everything  else,  simplv  an  in- 
strument confirming  the  hegemony  of  the  Entente. 
But  since  non-mc  mbcrs  have  the  same  obligations  as 
members,  but  without  their  privileges,  it  is  advisable 
to  become  a  member.  It  may  be  possible,  at  a  later 
date,  to  conshtute  a  bodv  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes. But  one  must  not  be  too  idealistic;  one  must 
reckon  with  actuality  and  not  close  one's  eves  to 
facts."    (Loud  applause.) 

The   second   speaker,   Miinheer  Dresselhuvs 
stated  I  hit  -  we  hive  come  to  the  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  (he  world  which  is  proper  for  the  formation 


if  positive  law.    And  therefore  we  would  do  well 
o  ecme  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  what  has 
•eally  taken  place.   Prof.  Struycken  concluded  that 
he  League  of  Nations  will  be  forced  upon  us  and 
hat  we  ought  to  accept  it.   How  would  we  be  able 
to  decide  against  the  League?   The  League  of  Na- 
ions  plan  has  not  been  developed  in  a  spirit  in- 
clined towards  peace  nor  in  a  spirit  of  justice,  and 
;he  speaker  conceives  justice  to  be  the  search  for  a 
balance,  an  equilibrium,  and  that  it  must  be  regarded 
as  disassociated  from  might.    ...    He  also  eon- 
:iders  that  the  Paris  plan  is  like  a  block  of  marble 
.V-iCh  may  sti'l  be  worked.    The  neutrals  may  say 
to  the  great  powers:  we  will  receive  the  good  seed, 
but  under  the  condition  that  the  Covenant  be  re- 
fashioned more  in  conformity  with  positive  justice 
as  soon  as  conflicting  tendencies  are  somewhat 
calmed.   When  the  neutral  States  give  voice  to  this 
judgment  they  will  be  better  able  to  contribute  to 
the  highest  justice  in  the  world. » 

The  Standaard,  March  29,  comments  on  the  pro- 
posed terms  on  which  neutral  States  may  enter  the 
League.    It  is  not  entirely  satisfied  with  these  terms 
but  thinks  that  it  would  be  best  in  the  long  run  to 
accept  them.    «It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Peace 
Conference  that  the  States  which  are  now  neutral 
may  enter  the  League  disarmed.    By  this  it  is  not 
meant  that  all  armament  shall  be  abandoned  entire- 
!  ly  and  that  a  political  accord  shall  be  instituted  by 
a  world-council,  but  that  the  small  States,  such  as 
j  Holland,  should  dispense  with  all  their  military  and 
:  naval  equipment.   Still,  this  amounts  to  saying  that 
all  States  of  the  second  and  third  class  which  are 
now  neutral  must  enter  the  League  entirety  dis- 
|  armed.   No  more  precise  proof  is  necessary  that  a 
J  great  advantage  is  hereby  given  to  the  five  great 
|  powers  who  have  already  taken  into  their  hands  the 
i  administration  of  the  world's  affairs,  but  since  the 
|  choice  lies  between  a  power  which  can  be  adminis- 
tered by  our  fleet  alone  and  the  renunciation  of  such 
power,  wherein  we  are  also  released  from  the  bur- 
den of  military  and  naval  expenses,  disarmament 
becomes  an  incontestable  choice  for  our  people  and 
for  our  Minister  of  Finance  so  that  in  the  last  analy- 
!  sis  all  small  States  should  declare  themselves  in  fa- 
vor of  complete  disarmament.)) 

The  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche  Ccurant,  March  27, 
holds  a  similar  opinion  and  is  even  more  favorable 
to  the  idea  of  the  entry  of  small  nations  into  the 
League  under  the  proposed  terms.  «When  one  un- 
derstands the  popular  tcmnerament  one  should  not 
wonder  too  much  that  the  masses,  now  that  the  dan- 
ger is  over  and  a  permanent  peace  is  in  sight,  should 
favor  and  even  demand  disarmament.    .    .  . 

((Indeed,  considering  all  the  uncertainty  that 
still  remains  concerning  the  military  question,  this 
much  is  sure,  that  we,  in  entering  the  League  of  Na- 
tions can  and  should  abandon  the  idea  of  a  defen- 
sive policy  if  we  take  nothing  else  into  considera- 
tion than  local  interests.  In  that  circumstance  we 
would  be  a  part  of  the  great  whole  and  the  impor- 
tance of  our  local  defense  pohcy  would  vanish. 

((Still  it  is  not  the  time  for  us  to  allow  ourselves 
to  be  led  astray  by  ideals;  the  victor  himself  does 
not  appear  to  feel  too  secure  in  the  new  state  of  af- 
fairs. Will  there  still  remain  room  for  ideals  in  the 
strife  for  disarmsment  and  permanent  peace?  It 
can  already  be  seen  that  however  modest  a  place 
may  be  accorded  bv  the  large  States  to  the  small 
ones  in  a  League  of  Nations,  they  will  be  given  a 
nlaec  of  honor.  We  ought  to  ho'^e  that  the^e.  and 
the  Netherlands  among  them,  will  be  the  principal 
exponents  of  what  the  great  States  lack  in  too  great 
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a  measure  under  the  influence  of  hate,  jealousy  and 
egotism— a  firm  belief  in  a  permanent  peace.  Not 
alone  on  account  of  ethical,  but  also  on  account  of 
material  reasons  must  Holland  rank  with  the  lead- 
ers in  helping  to  establish  this  basic  foundation  by 
extending  its  own  convictions.  The  Netherlands  is 
intimately  concerned  with  the  success  of  the  League 
of  Nations  plan,  for  this  much  is  certain,  that  if  this 
idea  is  to  perish  under  the  influence  of  the  above 
mentioned  human  failings,  our  land  will  be  made 
into  a  military  outpost  in  no  far  distant  future,  erect- 
ed for  the  guarantee  of  the  great  neighboring 
States.» 

ENEMY  PRESS— GERMAN 

The  Second  Soviet  Congress  in  Berlin 

One  of  the  leading  principles  evolved  by  the 
German  Revolution  has  been  the  representation  of 
the  proletariat  in  the  Government.  The  system  used 
to  procure  this  is  simple :  all  Councils  of  Workmen, 
Soldiers,  and  Peasants  throughout  the  Empire  are 
represented  in  a  central  Congress  in  Berlin,  which  m 
turn  elects  from  its  own  number  a  permanent  Zen- 
tralrat  or  Executive  Committee.  At  first  these  bod- 
ies were  the  supreme  legislative  and  executive  or- 
gans of  the  Empire,  but  since  the  first  Congress  of 
Councils  resigned  its  power  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly they  have  been  subordinated  respectively  to  Par- 
liament and  the  Ministry.  In  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many, like  Bavaria,  a  Second  Revolution  has  broken 
out  to  reinstate  the  proletariat  bodies  in  command 
(Press  Review,  March  16  and  April  10). 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SOVIETISM  IN  GERMANY 

After  the  Ebert-Scheidemann  Government  had 
received  a  definite  mandate  from  the  National  As- 
sembly, the  Imperial  Zentralrat  did  not  go  out  of  ex- 
istence, as  might  have  been  expected.  It  affirmed  its 
right  and  duty  to  remain  as  a  guarantor  of  the  in- 
terests of  the' working  classes.  While  recognizing 
the  preponderance  of  Democracy,  it  demanded  that 
the  Councils  should  always  have  an  advisory  voice 
in  the  Government.  This  principle  was  recognized, 
and  will  probably  be  incorporated  in  the  German 
Constitution.  In  accordance  with  it  the  Government 
permitted  a  Second  Soviet  Congress  to  convene  in 
Berlin  on  April  8. 

George  Bernhardt  in  the  Vossisehe  Zeitnng, 
April  7,  points  out  that  this  Congress  is  important 
because  it  demonstrates  that  the  system  of  Soviets 
or  Councils  has  gained  the  confidence  of  large 
masses  of  people  in  Germany.  He  protests  that  the 
evil  significance  attached  to  the  word  Soviet  is  un- 
just. The  idea  did  not  originate  with  the  Bolshe- 
vists. They  took  it  ready-made  from  Kerensky.  In 
Germany  the  representation  of  the  labor  classes 
would  have  been  more  natural  on  the  basis  of  labor 
unions,  but  since  the  Russian  expedient  was  adopted 
and  elaborated,  people  ought  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
Sovietism  has  grown  rapidly  in  popularity  in  Ger- 
many. It  has  been  recognized  as  essentially  good  by 
both  Social  Democrats  and  Bourgeois  Democrats, 
which  means  a  majority  of  the  people. 

It  will  be  impossible  now  to  abolish  the  prin- 
ciple. The  Soviets  have  had  their  taste  of  power. 
Psychology  cannot  be  ignored  in  the  future  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  The  Councils  must  be  accepted  as 
a  great  factor  in  both  economic  and  political  life. 
For  this  reason,  says  Bernhardt,  the  deliberations 
of  the  Soviet  Congress  will  be  well  worth  following. 
Furthermore,  Bernhardt  and  the  Vossisehe  Zeitnng 
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are  not  alone  in  their  opinion.  Beginning  with  April 
7  every  large  newspaper  in  Germany,  from  Junker- 
Conservative  to  Independent  Socialist,  has  devoted 
one  or  more  columns  to  the  doings  of  the  Raetekon- 
gress. 

THE  PRELIMINARIES 

The  opening  of  the  First  Congress  on  December 
10  had  been  very  stormy  so  that  there  was  much 
speculation  about  what  would  happen  on  April  8. 
The  Freiheit,  April  8,  declares  that  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  is  heavy.    It  will  have  to  face  a  So- 
cialist Government  that  has  failed  miserably  in  its 
sacred  task  of  socialization.    It  will  have  to  affirm 
its  rights  in  the  face  of  rigid  official  opposition.  How 
far  should  its  protests  go?    The  paper  specifies, 
moreover,  what  the  attitude  of  the  Independent 
party  will  be.    «We  want  no  bourgeois  democracy, 
such  as  that  which  led  to  the  National  Assembly,  but 
rather  a  proletarian  democracy,  which  will  lead  to  n 
Soviet  system  as  its  logical  result.    The  former  can 
never  bring  us  socialism,  and  that  is  what  we  want. 
After  socialism  true  democracy  will  follow.  The 
Workmen's  Councils  are  the  best  means  for  empha- 
sizing the  interests  of  the  proletariat.   They  must  b< 
recognized,  and  granted  both  economic  and  political 
rights.    This  will  be  our  main  demand. »    On  the 
other  hand,  the  Lokal  Anzeiger,  April  8  (Conserva- 
tive), sees  only  a  dismal  prospect.    Have  not  these 
same  Councils  been  responsible  for  a  multitude  of 
breaches  of  the  peace?   Have  they  not  been  behind 
the  Ruhr  strikes,  the  Wurtemberg  uprisings,  the 
Magdeburg  disturbances,  and  the  recent  revolts  in 
Bavaria  ?    Can  anyone  expect  a  tranquil  course  of 
even's  under  such  "auspices?   This  fear  is  expressed 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  all  the  reactionary  pa- 
pers. 

When  the  Congress  actually  did  meet,  the  scene 
must  have  been  disappointing  to  the  alarmists.  No 
excesses  whatever  occurred,  either  within  or  without 
the  Bundesrat  Palace.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
armed  guards  stood  at  the  doors  to  verify  minutely 
the  papers  of  every  delegate  who  entered.  Whe1. 
all  were  assembled  at  10:00  a.  m.,  April  8,  it  was  seen 
that  the  moderate  elements  held  a  large  majority. 
According  to  the  Lokal  Anzeiger  and  other  papers 
there  were  138  Majority  Socialists,  55  Independents. 
12  Democrats,  and  a  few  delegates  from  other  par- 
ties, out  of  a  total  of  243.  Nine  Austrians  who  were 
present  declared  that  their  sympathies  lay  with  the 
I  Independents.  With  such  a  composition  it  was 
probable  that  no  ultra-radical  or  anti-Government 
resolutions  would  be  passed. 

THE  OPENING  SESSION 

As  noted  by  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  April  9, 
matters  settled  down  almost  immedia  tely  to  a  strug- 
gle between  Independents  and  Social  Democrats. 
Interminable  speeches  were  made.  Leinert,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Imperial  Zentralrat  and  ((uncrowned 
King  of  Prussia,.)  as  the  Independents  call  him, 
opened  the  meeting.  On  his  motion  Herr  Hauschild 
from  Cassel  (a  Majority  Socialist)  was  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  Assembly. 

The  best  account  of  the  first  session  is  found  in 
the  Vossisehe  Zeitnng,  April  8.  ((Before  the  regular 
order  of  business  could  be  taken  up,  two  urgent  pro- 
posals of  the  Independents  had  to  be  considered. 
One  concerned  the  despatch  of  congratulatory  tele- 
grams to  the  Hungarian  and  Bavarian  Soviet  Re- 
publics, and  the  other  a  general  amnesty  bill,  with 
particular  reference  to  Ledebour  (an  Independent 
leader  under  arrest  for  Spartacist  sympathies).  The 
telegram  to  Hungary  extended  warm  greetings  from 
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[he  Berlin  Congress  to  the  proletariat  of  the  Hun- 
garian Council  Republic.  Its  contents  were  harm- 
It  ss.  After  Herr  Cohen  of  the  Zentralrat  had  urged 
its  acceptance,  the  telegram  was  sent.  But  the  mes- 
s  ige  to  Bavaria,  which  greeted  the  Soviet  Republic 
itself  and  expressed  hopes  for  a  similar  develop- 
ment elsewhere,  contained  a  pointed  thrust  at  the 
Social  Democrats  and  the  Hoffman  regime  in 
Bamberg.  Herr  Cohen  called  attention  to  this  dis- 
crimination, and  proposed  to  lay  the  matter  on  the 
table  until  the  Congress  had  debated  the  whole  So- 
viet .question.  Another  motion  to  recast  this  tele- 
gram in  language  similar  to  the  Hungarian  one  was 
rejected.  For  a  moment  there  seemed  danger  of  a 
split.  Finally,  however,  after  violent  discussion,  a 
considerable  number  of  Independents  agreed  to 
Cohen's  proposal. 

«One  storm  had  hardly  abated  when  another 
loomed  up  on  the  horizon.  The  Independents  pro- 
posed a  general  amnesty  bill  for  all  members  of  the 
National  Assembly  and  the  Soviet  Congress,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  immediate  release  of  Ledebour 
in  order  that  lie  might  take  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Congress.  In  the  thorough  discussion  which 
Followed,  even  the  speaker  of  the  bourgeois  Demo- 
crats expressed  his  approval  of  immunity.  .  .  . 
The  first  part  of  the  independent  proposal,  therefore, 
was  carried  almost  unanimously. 

«But  the  division  on  the  release  of  Ledebour 
was  more  marked.  The  Social-Democratic  fraction 
had  determined  the  evening  before  to  oppose  the 
release.  Hermann  Mueller  expounded  his  party's 
viewpoint  to  the  Congress  in  a  clever  fashion.  .  . 
A  number  of  delegates  left  the  hall.  The  final  vote 
showed  an  astonishing  majority  in  favor  of  release. 
The  verdict,  which  was  greeted  with  lively  applause 
and  hand-clapping,  placed  the  Government  in  a  dif- 
ficult position." 

Unfortunately  for  the  Independents,  however, 
the  Congress  had  no  means  of  enforcing  its  will  upon 
the  Government.  On  April  9  the  Imperial  Minister 
of  Justice  replied  that  Ledebour  could  be  freed  only 
by  legal  procedure  through  a  regular  court.  He 
said  thai  he  himself  felt  compelled  to  refuse  the  peti- 
tion, because  its  claims  of  immunity  for  Soviet  dele- 
gates did  not  come  under  the  letter  of  the  law 
{Deutsche  Tageszeilung,  April).  This  was  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  Independents. 

FURTHER  DELIBERATIONS 

Before  the  end  of  the  first  day's  sitting  the  par- 
tisan speeches  had  begun.  Each  orator  was  allowed 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  and  no  more,  for  the  Con- 
gress feared  that  with  too  much  eloquence  it  would 
never  come  to  an  end  of  its  labors.  Herr  Leinert 
opened  lire  with  a  defense  of  the  past  activities  of 
the  Zentralrat.  His  attempt,  however,  to  wash  this 
body  clean  was  not  entirely  successful  (Berliner 
Tageblatt,  April  !)).  According  to  Vorwaerts,  April 
showed  convincingly  that  armed  troops  of 
some  kind  were  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the 
Government,  and  consequently  that  the  Independ- 
ent Culminations  against  Seheidemann  and  Noske 
were  nn justifiable.  That  this  was  greeted  with  ap- 
plause, says  Vorwaerts,  is  proof  that  much  sound 
judgment  still  exists  in  the  German-working  classes. 

After  Leinert  came  the  Independent,  Richard 
Mueller,  who  denounced  the  Government.  He  de- 
clarcd  that  it  was  responsible  Cor  all  the  labor  dis- 
turbances past  and  present,  by  virtue  of  its  policy 
of  violence  and  its  Cailurc  to  undertake  a  real  policy 
of  socialization  (Die  Freiheit,  April  9).  He  attacked 
the  Zentralrat.  also,  as  being  co-responsible  with  the 
GovermiK  nl.  for  at  least  until  February  6  that  body 


had  had  the  final  decision  in  national  politics.  Herr 
Kaliski,  Majority  Socialist,  condemned  the  Zentral- 
rat, Government,  Independents,  and  proletariat  all 
in  one  (Lokal  Anzeiger,  April  9).  Not  a  leader  among 
them  had  given  voice  to  a  constructive  sentiment, 
he  said.  No  one  seemed  to  realize  that  the  main 
task  of  the  Revolution  was  the  re-establishment  of 
production  in  its  normal  scale.  A  break  with  the 
policy  of  Erzberger,  and  a  rapprochement  with 
France  would  be  great'  aids  in  this  direction. 

The  debates  on  the  strikes  in  the  Ruhr  region 
were  particularly  violent.  Herr  Rrass,  Independent, 
blamed  them  all  on  the  Government.  Herr  Wissell, 
Cabinet  Minister  and  member  of  the  Zentralrat, 
vigorously  denied  this.  Taegliche  Rundschau,  April 
10:  «If  the  Independents  demand  immediate  social- 
ization and  say  that  we  have  neither  the  will  nor  the 
ability  to  carry  it  through,  it  is  because  they  know 
nothing  of  the  real  situation.  They  seize  upon  this 
as  a  battle  cry,  in  order  to  cover  their  own  faults. 
For  what  do  they  want  us  to  socialize?  The  whole 
structure  of  German  domestic  economy  is  a  heap  of 
ruins,  a  battered  wreck  for  which  the  Independents 
are  largely  responsible.  History  will  judge  their 
conduct.  .  .  .  Each  day  new  strikes  break  out, 
and  yet  the  Independents  do  not  say  a  word  to  stop 
them.  They  have  lied  not  once  but  repeatedly  to  the 
workingmen.  (Great  unrest  among  the  Independ- 
ents. Cries  of  <  You  are  a  Minister  of  Lies.  >)»  The 
Imperial  Food  Minister,  Schmidt,  exposed  the  Gov- 
ernment plan  to  conciliate  the  miners  by  giving 
them  supplementary  rations  as  rewards  for  produc- 
tion (Berliner  Zeitung  am  Mittag,  April  10).  Finally, 
Herr  Cohen  introduced  a  resolution  demanding  that 
the  workmen  keep  up  a  minimum  amount  of  labor 
to  prevent  the  mines  from  flooding  (Berliner  Tage- 
blatt,  April  10).  The  Government  on  its  side  would 
grant  all  economic  demands  which  wrere  justifiable. 
The  motion  was  accepted,  and  its  text  sent  to  the 
proletariat  leaders  in  the  strike  district. 

A  report  to  the  Koelnische  Zeitung,  April  10. 
said  that  a  small  delegation  from  the  Soviets  of 
Petrograd  had  been  received  as  guests  of  the  Con- 
gress and  accorded  the  right  of  speech.  On  April  10 
Rrass  and  two  other  Independent  delegates  intro- 
duced the  following  resolution  (Berliner  Tageblatt, 
April  10):  «The  Congress  shall  elect  immediately  a 
Committee  of  nine  men  from  its  midst  to  go  to  Soviet 
Russia  and  make  a  detailed  study  of  conditions 
there.  A  report  of  their  findings  shall  be  read  to 
the  next  Soviet  Congress  in  Berlin. »  After  much 
deliberation  this  motion  was  accepted. 

No  specified  time  limit  has  been  set  for  the  end 
of  the  Congress,  but  from  the  progress  alreadv  made 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  debates  will  drag  out 
over  at  least  two  weeks.  So  far  the  main  order  of 
the  day  has  not  been  reached,  and  the  subjects  that 
it  contains  are  of  serious  importance.  They  center 
chiefly  around  the  socialization  of  industry  and  the 
permanent  establishment  of  the  Soviet  system.  It 
will  be  hard  to  solve  these  without  coming  into  con- 
flict with  the  Government. 

Several  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  sit- 
uation to  date.  First,  the  composition  of  the  Con- 
gress indicates  that  there  has  been  no  serious  swing 
to  Bolshevism  among  the  masses  of  the  German 
laboring  classes.  Secondly,  Independents  and  Ma- 
joritv  Socialists  are  still  able  to  air  their  disputes  in 
a  parliamentary  way  and  to  form  compromises  on 
some  important  subjects.  Thirdly,  the  masses  in 
the  streets  are  at  least  more  disposed  now  than  last 
December  to  let  representative  proletarian  bodies 
take  care  of  their  interests,  instead  of  forcing  mat- 
ters by  violent  demonstrations. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  Franco-British  Relations 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  gave  a  special  interview  to  the 
Petit  Parisien,  April  4,  in  which  he  sought  to  pour 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters  of  the  Conference  without 
admitting  that  they  were  troubled.  His  declara- 
tions were  received  generally  as  an  indication  that  a 
rapprochement  had  been  reached  between  the 
French  and  English  views.  The  chauvinistic  papers 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal  their  triumph  over  the  in- 
terview, while  the  Socialists  were  inclined  to  ignore 
the  episode. 

«Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  being  asked,  'Do  you  not 
think  it  for  the  interest  of  the  two  countries  to  make 
clear  the  relations  existing  at  the  present  time  be- 
tween France  and  England?,  answered  emphatical- 
ly, <  That  is  necessary,  in  fact  it  is  more  than  that,  it 
is  an  urgent  duty;  there  is  no  greater  mistake  than 
to  allow  erroneous  rumors  to  be  spread  about.  They 
unnerve  the  peoples  and  surround  them  with  a  dan- 
gerous atmosphere,  leading  to  all  kinds  of  miscon- 
ceptions and  misunderstandings.  At  no  price  must 
this  occur  between  France  and  England.) 

«  -There  are  dissensions?) 

o  (Dissensions,)  said  Lloyd  George  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  (do  you  think  that  any  real  ones  can 
exist  hereafter  between  our  two  countries?  Discus- 
sions have  taken  place,  but  are  these  not  indispen- 
sable in  order  to  succeed  in  the  solving  of  complex 
problems  which  confront  statesmen?  I  claim  that 
these  discussions  cannot  be  avoided.  After  all,  when 
one  man  meets  another  with  a  different  point  of 
view  and  when  others  are  working  under  the  same 
conditions,  must  they  not  make  known  their  differ- 
ent points  of  view  in  order  to  come  to  an  agreement? 
Is  not  thorough  consideration  just  the  thing  which 
finally  brings  about  a  lasting  understanding?) 

«  iThen  harmony  has  never  ceased  to  reign?  i 

«  At  no  time!  >  answered  Lloyd  George  quickly. 
<  It  is  a  fact  that  harmony  has  remained  complete, 
absolute.  The  French  people  should  know  this,  for 
it  is  true.  England  which  has  been  such  a  faithful 
ally  of  France  during  the  war  is  still  just  as  much  so 
at  the  present  time  and  will  always  be  so  .  .  . 
always.  Besides,)  added  Lloyd  George,  (you  who 
have  followed  English  soldiers  in  battle,  you  know 
what  close  bonds  unite  us.  The  English  did  not  come 
to  fight  at  the  side  of  the  French  in  order  that  your 
country  might  enjoy  relative  tranquillity  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years.  No,  they  expect  that  France 
will  have  complete,  entire  security  in  the  future. 
You  know  what  sacrifices  England  has  made  in  be- 
half of  the  freedom  of  France  and  of  the  world. 
Who  will  ever  know  how  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
our  men  have  fallen  upon  your  soil?  However, 
England  does  not  regret  these  sacrifices;  she  is  ready 
to  make  still  more  if  that  were  necessary  to  guaran- 
tee the  peace  and  independence  of  France. 

«  (Though  I  am  not  old,  in  spite  of  my  grey  hair, 
I  have  already  twice  seen  the  curse  of  war  un- 
chained by  Germany  upon  France.  We  certainly  do 
not  wish  this  scourge  to  take  place  a  third  time,  and 
even  fifty  years  from  now,  France  will  still  find 


England  ready  to  defend  her  with  all  her  wealth  and 
power.  For,  we  must  note  this  carefully,  the  wild 
beast  must  be  overcome.  It  is  at  present,  but  if 
some  time,  it  raises  its  head  ready  to  bite,  it  would 
still  find  France  and  England  united  as  brothers,  to 
oppose  it.  Men  of  my  age  who  have  these  sauu 
thoughts  will  no  longer  be  alive,  but  do  not  fear,  we 
have  taught  our  children  to  think  as  we  do.  > » 

The  widely  circulated  rumor  that  in  the  Confer- 
ence Mr.  Lloyd  George  obstinately  opposed  the 
guarantees  demanded  by  France  is,  according  to  the 
Petit  Parisien,  responsible  for  the  interview.  This 
paper  is  « among  those  who  do  not  wish  to  believe  in 
this  (the  rumor),  so  great  belief  have  we  that  the 
close  union  of  the  Allies  should  be,  and  is,  inde- 
structible. Mr.  Lloyd  George  proclaims  this  in  the 
declarations  he  was  kind  enough  to  make  to  one  of 
our  contributors  and  by  which  he  denied  the  fals* 
report.  The  British  Premier,  while  he  has  rightly 
a  very  high  opinion  of  the  effort  and  sacrifices  of  his 
country,  does  not  forget  ours,  nor  does  he  forget  our 
sufferings,  our  losses  and  our  impoverishment.  One 
may  well  feel  that  eventually,  everything  taken  into 
consideration,  M.  Clemenceau,  who  has  shown  dur- 
ing all  the  negotiations  such  a  remarkable  spirit  ot 
conciliation  and  poise,  will  have  nb  difficulty  in 
bringing  about  the  triumph  of  what  he  considers  the 
essentials  of  France's  claim — if  that  has  not  already 
been  done.  Let  us  be  patient.  Let  no  one  put  faith 
in  unfounded  reports.  We  believe  in  the  steadfast- 
ness of  our  Chief,  we  have  faith  in  the  friendship 
and  fairness  of  our  Allies — of  all  our  Allies.)) 

The  source  of  these  reports  so  disturbing  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  were  investigated  by  the  Petite  Re- 
pubiique,  April  5.  It  believes  itself  in  a  position  ti> 
affirm  that  they  started  in  London  itself,  «where 
people  are  as  bewildered,  as  perplexed  as  we,  as  to 
the  aims  and  methods  of  the  Conference  in  its  search 
for  a  solution  to  the  peace  problem.    .    .  .» 

It  was  an  attempt  to  efface  «the  unfavorable  im- 
pression created  in  the  French  press  by  the  violent 
diatribes  of  the  British  Premier  against  the  French 
newspapers  in  the  Council  of  Ten  (Press  Review. 
April  11),  as  well  as  by  its  attitude  on  Bolshevism 
and  on  Germany  which  he  seems  to  wish  to  spare, » 
that,  according  to  the  Information,  April  6,  brought 
forth  the  statements  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  ccThis 
impression  was  strengthened  by  the  presence  in 
Paris  of  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  Mr.  Henderson 
(voices  of  the  British  Labor  Party)  whose  numerous 
meetings  with  certain  people  have  been  noticed.  To 
speak  more  clearly,  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  are  said  to"  have  notified  Lloyd  George  that 
their  party  would  support  him  only  on  condition 
that  he  continue  to  oppose  intervention  in  Russia 
and  attempt  to  obtain  for  Germany  favorable  con- 
ditions. Whether  these  rumors  are  founded  or  not. 
they  create  none  the  less  a  regrettable  impression 
on  our  Allies  who  are  aware  of  the  role  played  by 
Mr  Henderson  and  Mr.  MacDonald  during  the  war.» 
Finally  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  «formal  declaration  that 
there  is  perfect  harmony  gives  us  reason  to  believe 
that  certain  questions  not  opposed  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
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George  are  today  settled  in  a  unanimous  spirit  of 
justice  and  conciliation.)) 

The  uneasiness  evidenced  among  the  French  in 
n  gard  to  England's  position  is  claimed  by  Pertinax, 
one  of  the  chief  standard  hearers  of  chauvinism,  in 
the  Echo  de  Paris,  April  5,  to  have  been  due  not  to 
an  ignorance  of  England's  good  intentions  but  to  a 
fear  that  in  spite  of  their  action  the  Cabinet  at  Lon- 
don would  return  gradually  to  the  policy  followed  by 
it  Ironi  1905  to  1914  .  .  .  the  policy  of  making 
generous  concessions  to  Germany,  thus  removing 
the  obje  c  t  of  her  militarism.  The  friendship  be- 
tween France  and  England  stood  the  test  of  this 
policy  before  the  war.  But,  «if  the  same  policy 
should  be  followed  again  we  are  convinced  thai  in 
;i  very  short  time  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  Franco- 
English  relations.  After  the  four  years  it  has  just 
lived  through,  our  country  would  no  longer  endure 
such  uncertainty.  It  could  not  see  the  flood  of  Ger- 
man  revenge  rising  gradually  at  each  new  failure 
in  London.  Everything  yielded  by  the  English  pol- 
icy would  become  a  direct,  immediate  menace  to 
'"ranee.  The  harmony  of  the  two  countries  could 
not  survive  this.  Let  us  repair  quickly  the  breach 
which  a  too  careless  diplomacy  has  left  uncovered 
in  an  alliance  which  should  be  as  unshakable  as 
were  the  two  armies  fighting  side  by  side.  Let  us 
both  exercise  a  careful  policy.  So  far  as  they  wish 
to,  let  our  friends  from  America  join  in  this  policy. 
The  world  will  approach  very  quickly,  if  not  the 
1a  ague  of  Nations  (as  now  recommended)  at  least 
[he  ideal  for  which  it  stands. 5> 

Herve  in  the  Victoire,  April  5,  considers  that  the 
interview  was  opportune  since  «so  many  people 
were  forming  incorrect  ideas  as  to  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  Council  of  Four.  The  English  Premier 
explains  that  England  and  France  are  working  har- 
moniously together  and  that  all  the  stories  about 
disagreements  between  our  two  nations  are  unsub- 
stantiated. Our  public  is  wrong  to  take  seriously 
the  idle  ultra-pacifist  talk  of  two  or  three  English 
papers  which  are  in  the  English  press  what  our  re- 
actionary or  Bolshevist  news  sheets  are  in  our  press. 
There  is,  however,  no  harm  in  our  being  warned  by 
the  French  and  English  papers  that  for  the  peace  of 
the  world  we  must  avoid  taking  an  undue  advan- 
tagc  of  our  victory,  by  requirements  which  would 
form  too  serious  obstacles  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
principles.)) 

The  assertion  of  the  British  Premier  that  «be- 
tween  England  and  France  harmony  remained  com- 
[  Iele,  absolute,))  brings  hearty  approval  from  the 
1. (interne,  April  .">,  which  says,  « this  must  be  said 
both  for  those  in  our  country  who  may  have  doubted 
I  lie  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  approaching 
the  problem  of  Fre  nch  chums  and  for  the  listening 
'  nemy  ready  to  exploit  the  slightest  disagreement 
among  the  Allies...  He  continues:  «Havingbeen  in  a 
I  osilion  to  appreciate  the  loftiness  of  character  of 
Ihe  British  Premier,  and  his  admirable  disinterest- 
edness, we  have  always  had  the  greatest  faith  in 
him  We  knew  also  that  his  strong  personalitv 
would  have  a  great  influence  in  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference... I,,  regard  to  Mr.  Llovd  George's  state- 
ment: -.Germany  must  be  subdued,.,  the  article  says- 
(■ranted.  Are  there  a  thousand  ways  to  obtain  this 
-  suit .  \\  e  do  not  think  so.  Lloyd  George  admits 
Ine  tenable  possibility  of  a  new  German  attack.  We 
nre  -lad  lo  discover  that  he  does  not  put  emphasis 
on  a  criminal  Utopia.  Therefore,  he  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  we  should  seek,  if  we  were  certain  of 
Knghsh  support,  all  possible  means  of  avoiding  a 


new  invasion.  In  case  of  a  fresh  outbreak,  does  not 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  think  that  his  people,  obliged  as 
he  says,  to  help  us,  would  reproach  him  bitterly  for 
having  neglected  preparations  suitable  to  avert  it. 
If  the  eminent  statesman  does  not  really  change 
from  this  principle  and  carries  it  out  fully,  I  do  not 
see  what  in  the  end  would  prevent  the  realization  of 
our  views.  When  the  deliberations  shall  have  been 
concluded  on  these  principles:  1.  That  there  shall 
be  no  army  or  military  organization  of  armaments 
in  any  of  the  States,  but  simply  police  or  constabu- 
lary forces;  2.  That  Prussia  be  humbled  to  the 
limit,  Lloyd  George's  policy  will  exactly  coincide 
with  that  of  France.  Simple  ideas,  clear  solutions. 
The  future  of  the  world  is  at  that  price.). 

The  Petite  Repuhlique,  April  5,  remarks  that 
English  opinion  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  that  of 
France,  that  it  « reproaches  its  representative  at  the 
Conference  and  that  we  ourselves  reproach  him... 
It  sees  only  one  way  of  dissipating  all  anxieties  and 
ending  all  misunderstandings.  That  is  «to  enable 
France  to  recover,  and  reorganize  to  meet  the  dis- 
proportionate burdens  which  are  going  to  weigh 
upon  her,  to  give  her  the  military  guarantees  she 
asks  for,  and  by  wise  measures  to  protect  her  from 
another  offensive  on  Germany's  part.»  On  April  6, 
it  asserts  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  .(thought  to  obtain 
this  result  (removal  of  all  doubts)  by  granting  an  in- 
terview to  a  well-known  Parisian  newspaper.  .  .  . 
We  greet  with  joy  the  declarations  of  the  celebrated 
English  statesman,  but  we  would  have  preferred  ac- 
tion. We  would  like  to  know  whether  he  has  placed 
all  his  influence  at  the  service  of  France  as  England 
did  not  hesitate  to  send  us  her  youth  in  the  hour  of 
danger.  Besides,  as  the  Daily  Mail  judiciously 
noted,  Lloyd  George  neglected  to  speak  of  the  anx- 
iety felt  at  Paris,  resulting  from  his  attitude  con- 
cerning the  Bolshevists  and  he  has  forgotten  to  al- 
lude to  the  serious  misunderstanding  which  was  al- 
lowed to  arise  on  the  Syrian  question.)) 

The  Democratic  Noiwelle,  April  5,  approves  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  attitude  in  regard  to  the  defensive 
against  the  Germans.  «The  entire  German  people 
must  be  convinced  that  the  war  unloosed  by  it  was, 
for  each  individual  person,  an  unfortunate  thing. 
Across  the  Bhine  that  language  is  understood  much 
better  than  that  of  complacency  and  humility.  All 
the  important  British  papers  now  support  this  the- 
sis which  is  that  of  justice;  the  recent  interview  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  lays  stress  on  this  view  which  is 
almost  unanimously  held.  There  is  a  happy  coin- 
cidence between  the  declarations  of  the  English  par- 
liamentary leader  and  the  many  expressions  of  the 
sincere  desires  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Let  us  thank 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  for  having  brought  us  this  pre- 
cious testimony,  and  let  us  thank  the  British  people, 
the  great  press  for  having  assured  these  firm  foun- 
dations for  a  virile  policy  of  its  Government.  With- 
out doubt  we  shall  soon  receive  the  same  expres- 
sions from  the  United  States.  It  would  be  grossly 
false  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  loyalty  to  imagine  that 
his  affirmations  of  Franco-British  unity  were  des- 
tined to  cause  a  lessening  of  faith  between  other  Al- 
lies and  us.  After  having  conquered  militaristic 
Germany  together,  we  shall  bring  about  peace  only 
when  all  together  without  bitterness,  but  without 
weakness,  we  treat  Germany  as  conquered.)) 

Lorien,  in  the  same  paper,  interprets  the  state- 
ment of  the  British  Premier  as  a  proof  that  the 
French  point  of  view  as  to  the  necessary  defensive 
against  Germany  «has  been  accepted  by  our  Allies 
across  the  Channel,))  for  he  understands  that  in  de- 
bates where  immediate  danger  is  not  apparent  ideas 
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change  quickly.  Each  one  is  controlled  by  his  own 
inheritance.  That  is  the  cause,  not  of  disagreements 
but  of  discussions  which  have  been  a  feature  of  the 
meetings  of  the  plenipotentiaries.  It  is  necessary 
that  there  be  a  constant  effort  of  extreme  good  will, 
and  exceptional  intelligence,  to  arrive  at  complete 
understanding  among  people  who  by  birth  do  not 
speak  the  same  language.  From  the  fact  that  har- 
mony does  exist,  Lorien  concludes  that  «the  views 
of  France,  so  moderate  after  a  trying  series  of  strug- 
gles for  the  universal  cause,  have  been  particularly 
appreciated." 

enemy  press — german 

Scheidemann's  Speech  Before  the  National 

Assembly 

At  irregular  intervals  the  German  Ministers  of 
State  have  been  coming  before  the  National  Assem-  , 
bly  to  expound  the  affairs  of  their  respective  de- 
partments. On  April  10  Minister-President  Scheide- 
mann  appeared.  The  principal  features  of  his  I 
speech  were  the  abundance  of  fine  principles  and 
the  apparent  conversion  to  a  policy  of  conciliation. 
In  view  of  his  recent  statements  that  Germany  might 
be  obliged  to  reject  a  peace  of  violence  and  injus- 
tice, this  change  of  tone  is  remarkable.  As  a  Ger- 
man statesman,  Scheidemann  insisted  that  the  Al- 
lies must  make  the  first  advances.  If  they  showed 
themselves  lenient  and  merciful,  then  Germany 
might  enter  society  on  the  basis  of  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation. If  the  Allies  did  not  live  up  to  expecta- 
tions, Germany  would  be  forced  into  the  arms  of 
radicalism. 

Berliner  Tageblatt,  April  11 :  «The  most  impor- 
tant event  in  foreign  politics  since  the  convocation 
of  this  House  has  been  the  close  of  negotiations  on 
the  passage  of  the  Polish  troops  through  Danzig. 
Though  the  agreement  reached  has  not  freed  us  ful- 
ly from  the  burden  of  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Allied  interpretation  of  the  Armistice  terms,  it  has 
practically  turned  our  enemies  from  a  plan  which 
would  seriously  have  endangered  a  German  prov- 
ince.   Moreover,  the  negotiations  have  given  us  an 
opportunity  to  meet  all  the  slanders  against  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government.  Here- 
after above  all  we  will  hold  fast  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  our  international  obligations.   Treaty  faith 
will  be  the  motto  of  new  Germany.  Next  comes  loy- 
alty to  ourselves.   It  forces  us  to  a  resolute  defense 
of  the  vital  German  interests  without  which  neither 
a  national  nor  a  state  existence  is  possible.   No  en- 
gagement transgressing  these  can  be  fulfilled.  (Cries 
of:  (Very  true!)  Signs  of  assent).    It  is  therefore  a 
precept  of  honesty  to  assume  only  such  obligations 
as  can  be  brought  into  harmony  with  our  vital  inter- 
ests.   Third  comes  universal  good  faith  toward  all 
mankind — an  unreserved  manifestation  of  the  spir- 
it of  reconciliation  toward  other  nations.  These 
three  fundamentals  must  become  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples of  our  future.   They  are  reconcilable,  always 
and  everywhere,  if  imperialism  and  chauvinism  do 
not  intervene.   We  must  give  these  arch-enemies  of 
reconciliation  no  opportunity  to  influence  our  for- 
eign politics.   There  must  be  no  subterfuge  nor  de- 
ceit.  We  wish  a  mutual  rapprochement  of  peoples. 
We  do  not  want  a  repartition  of  the  world  into  al- 
liances and  ententes,  which  at  the  critical  moment 
may  go  off  like  loaded  guns. 

Russia 

<<  We  hope  that  war  will  soon  be  liquidated  com- 
pletely in  the  East.   We  cannot  allow  Russia  to  dic- 


tate our  internal  form  of  government,  but  if  she  re- 
nounces her  forcible  propaganda  of  Bolshevism,  we 
want  to  extend  a  fraternal  hand  to  her.  Thus  the 
plans  of  enemy  Imperialism  may  meet  the  same  de- 
feat, collapse,  in  dire  need,  as  those  of  their  German 
prototypes.  The  long,  bitter,  tiresome  way  toward 
economic  and  political  consolidation  is  the  same  for 
both  the  Russian  and  German  peoples.  We  are  de- 
pendent upon  each  other  in  many  ways.  I  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to  find  means  of  co-operation.  (Ap- 
plause). 

France 

«In  the  West  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  our  de- 
sire for  reconciliation  with  France.    We  know  our 
duties  toward  her.   If  we  insist  upon  a  plebiscite  in 
Alsace-Lorraine,  we  do  it  not  in  the  hope  of  invali- 
dating Wilson's  point,  but  in  order  to  remove  in  the 
future  all  ideas  of  revenge  and  charges  of  oppres- 
sion.   (Applause).   We  suffer  greatly  under  the  re- 
tention of  our  brothers  and  sons  in  captivity.  (Ap- 
plause).   We  note  bitterly  that  French  Command- 
ers in  the  invaded  regions  are  seeking  to  awaken  a 
separatist  movement.   But  we  hope  here  too  for  the 
victory  of  a  new  fraternal  spirit,  which  will  be  able 
to  free  humanity  from  these  last  dregs  of  interna- 
tional discord.    (Applause).    We  believe  that  the 
future  strength  of  any  people  will  lie  not  in  the  pos- 
sibility for  oppression,  but  in  the  power  of  convic- 
tion of  its  civil  freedom  and  social  justice.  (Ap- 
I  plause).    Until  this  belief  has  become  the  common 
|  property  of  all  nations  we  must  keep  a  double  guard 
I  upon  the  integrity  of  our  commonwealth,  because 
■  otherwise  new  wars  of  vengeance  would  break  out. 
i  Whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  every  injustice  cries  for 
|  justice.   This  irresistible  process  begins  in  every  era 
of  world  history.   From  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  we 
hope  that  the  coming  peace  will  give  as  little  room 
I  as  possible  for  similar  future  discords.    In  the  bit- 
terness of  her  defeat  Germany  must  at  least  have 
the  consolation  of  one  victory :  the  victory  over  mili- 
tarism.  (Applause).   But  will  we,  the  people's  Gov- 
ernment, be  in  a  position  to  carry  out  our  desire  for 
reconciliation?    Certainly  we  will  be  overwhelmed 
from  day  to  day  with  thousands  of  documents  try- 
ing to  show  the  unaltered  chauvinism  of  our  ene- 
mies.  We  must  play  a  waiting  game,  not  idly  and 
stupidly,  but  in  the  firm  endeavor  to  reach  an  un- 
derstanding over  the  abandoned  lines  of  trenches. 
(Applause). 

Internal  Disturbances 

«The  dangers  for  the  success  of  our  new  policy 
do  not  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  frontier,  but 
from  the  midst  of  our  own  people,  from  the  cease- 
less commotion  in  the  land,  from  the  glaring  spirit 
of  unrest,  and  from  the  conflagration  whose  flames 
break  out  here,  there  and  everywhere  and  threaten 
to  consume  the  whole  house.  One  strike  causes  an- 
other. The  malady  of  uprisings  afflicts  first  one  city 
and  then  another.'  Excited,  thoughtless  men  have 
recently  laid  hands  on  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Government  who  at  the  same  time  is  a  Deputy  in 
the  National  Assembly.  Is  there  a  person  in  thir, 
whole  house  who  does  not  disapprove  of  this  scan- 
dalous violation  of  immunity?  This  outrageous 
blow  might  also  have  tended  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  to  destroy  its  reputation  at  home  and 
abroad  at  the  very  moment  when  it  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  an  increase  in  rations  for  our  weak  and 
long-suffering  people.  At  this  moment  hundreds  ot 
thousands  of  hands  are  idle  whose  labor  alone  can 
create  means  of  payment  for  imported  food  and 
without  which  not  a  pound  of  flour  nor  bacon  can 
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be  obtained  for  our  women  and  children.  (Lively 
agreement).  And  this  is  not  all!  At  a  time  when 
our  first  and  foremost  goal  after  bread  must  be 
peace,  a  new  uprising  is  taking  place  in  Munich.  The 
Soviet  Republic  has  been  proclaimed  there,  politi- 
cal and  economic  conditions  have  been  turned  top- 
sy-turvy like  children's  playthings,  and  an  offensive 
ami  defensive  alliance  has  been  announced  with  the 
Hungarian  and  Russian  Soviet  Republics.  Not  the 
Fatherland,  not  the  Government,  but  peace  is  in 
danger.    (Lively  signs  of  agreement). 

SOVIET1SM 

«Now  when  it  is  a  question  of  giving  unbroken 
proof  of  our  desire  for  peace,  of  our  departure  from 
a  policy  of  violence  and  of  our  unshakable  belief  in 
the  w  ord  <  honesty,  >  excited  visionaries  appear  and 
try  to  raise  the  banner  of  war  against  the  very  peo- 
ples with  whom  we  must  treat  tomorrow  at  the  Con- 
ference table.  I  am  an  enemy  of  the  Soviet  Republic 
as  a  principle  of  government.   I  cannot  live  a  wThole 
life  under  a  banner  of  democracy  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  deny  it,  like  so  many  others.    (Lively  assent 
from  the  Social-Democrats.)    We  oppose  Sovietism 
not  simply  from  a  wish  to  copy  the  rest  of  the  world, 
nor  merely  on  account  of  internal  political  reasons 
which  mean  the  destruction  of  the  last  remnants  of 
our  national  unity,  but  because  we  see  that  it  threat- 
ens peace.    For  the  sake  of  peace  Ave  will  fight  a 
battle  of  life  and  death  with  the  Soviets.   Any  other 
course  means  ruin.    We  do  not  want  alliances  for 
world  revolution.   They  lead  to  misery  and  sudden 
death  exactly  the  same  as  alliances  between  Mon- 
archs  and  Imperialists.    ((Very  true!>)    What  we 
need  is  that  great  world  alliance,  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, in  which  all  peoples  may  seek  a  free  national 
development  on  the  basis  of  equality,  without  the 
bounds  of  armament  or  the  burdens  of  Rolshevist 
c  ivil  war.    This  separates  us  a  million  miles  from 
the  ideas  of  Lenin.   He  has  boasted  ever  since  1910 
of  his  recommendation  to  withdraw  disarmament 
From  the  program  of  Socialism,  for  without  civil  war 
the  overthrow  of  capitalism  is  impossible.  (<Hear! 
Hear!  )    No,  without  disarmament  the  League  of 
Nations    would    be   an    empty   formula.  ((Very 
true!))    II  brutal  violence  is  to  be  abolished  as  a 
means  of  intercourse  between  peoples,  then  we  op- 
pose it  also  as  a  means  of  settlement  between  classes. 
(Applause).    War  within,  war  without,  that  is  what 
the  councils  will  bring  us,  that  is  what  the  doctrines 
of  Lenin  mean.   I  am  painting  no  wild  fantastic  pic- 
lure,  1  do  not  wish  to  make  a  bug-bear  or  nightmare 
out  of  Bolshevism.   I  hold  to  facts,  to  Lenin's  recog- 
nition of  civil  war,  to  Radek's  appeal  for  a  common 
battlefront  against  the  Allies  on  the  Rhine,  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  Soviet  Republic  in  Munich,  and 
finally  to  the  resolution  of  the  last  Communist  Con- 
gress to  carry  the  Soviet  doctrine  of  salvation  by  fire 
n<|  sword  throughout  the  world.   If  I  appeal  to  the 
German  people  i|  is  on  the  basis  of  these  facts. 
Wake,  look  about  you,  and  recognize  the  abyss  be- 
lore  which  you.  your  children  and  your  future  are 


standing.  Here  no  party  lines  can  be  drawn.  To  be 
united  in  opposition  to  the  Soviets  is  to  stand  to- 
gether in  one  great  all-embracing  national  idea. 
First  and  before  all,  peace!  (Applause). 

THE  SOVIET  CONGRESS  IN  BERLIN 

«While  we  are  debating  here  over  the  future  of 
the  German  Republic,  the  Second  Soviet  Congress 
is  sitting  in  Berlin.  We  follow  its  transactions  with 
the  best  of  wishes.  According  to  the  will  of  its  con- 
stituents it  wishes  to  serve  the  welfare  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  May  it  follow  the  same  path  as  the  Im- 
perial Government,  that  is,  to  extract  the  best  from 
the  Soviet  idea  and  make  it  useful  to  the  people. 
This  body  bears  a  heavy  responsibility,  it  must  un- 
derstand clearly  that  spiritual  movements  can  be 
combated  only  with  spiritual  weapons,  and  that 
spiritual  innovations  can  be  instituted  only  in  a  spir- 
itual way.  Socialism  cannot  be  forced  upon  the 
people  any  more  than  reaction.  (Applause).  We 
want  to  open  the  doors  to  economic  democracy.  We 
want  to  lead  in  socialization  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  form  a  source  of  prosperity  and  not  a  fissure 
for  decomposition.  But  while  we  draw  the  ground 
from  under  Bolshevism,  no  other  course  remains  to 
us  than  to  oppose  by  force  its  violent  plans  of  revo- 
lution. It  is  not  our  fault  that  the  word  <  violence  > 
has  not  disappeared  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  Help  us  to  make  it  disappear.  Help 
us  to  prevent  it  from  being  perpetuated  in  its  worst 
form,  a  peace  of  violence.))  (Applause). 
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A  CONTRAST 

The  Rhein  unci  Ruhrzeitung,  April  4:  ((Four 
Americans  are  walking  down  the  street.  All  four  are 
in  khaki,  gold  decorations  and  insignia.  The  cloth  is 
made  of  good  wool ;  their  shoes  of  good  leather.  Each 
of  them  seems  14  to  15  feet  high.  Their  shoulders 
are  broad  and  straight,  and  they  walk  with  the  slow 
tread  of  meat-nourished  power.  An  air  of  plenty 
surrounds  them — the  bounty  of  the  land  they  come 
from.  Their  unconcerned  gaze  goes  through  our 
empty  world,  and  they  are  not  attracted  by  any- 
thing" except  an  advertising  placard  now  and  then. 
And  to  watch  them  brings  memories — suddenly 
as  though  new  eyes  were  given  one.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  all  of  "the  people  passing  by?  They  have 
no  color  except  that  of  threadbareness.  Their 
shoulders  droop  and  their  steps  drag.  What  has 
been  done  that  they  all  appear  so  worn  out?  With 
a  blush  one  feels  the  fringes  at  the  edge  of  one's  own 

I  coat-sleeve.    And  how  do  the  houses  and  streets 

I  appear  ?  Decaying  under  a  layer  of  dust,  crumbling, 
scratched,  as  unsightly  as  that  of  slow  death.  The 
show-windows  are  lifeless  eyes  in  which  there  is  no 

j  reflection.  No  more  gilded  letters  lure  one.  All  is 
filth,  dust  and  emptiness,  where  once  there  was  but 
the  striving  for  great  results.    To-day  the  streets 

!  are  a  dusty  gray.  .  .  .  Four  Americans  are 
walking  by.  Their  unconcerned  gaze  falls  upon 
emptiness  and  appraises  our  assets.)) 
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The  Hull  By-Election 

The  by-election  in  Central  Hull  has  proved  a 
disaster  for  the  Coalition  «coupon»  system.  Com- 
mander J.  M.  Kenworthy,  R.  N.,  the  free  Liberal 
candidate,  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  917  votes. 
At  the  General  Election  in  December  the  Coalition 
Unionist  majority  was  10,371;  in  other  words,  this 
election  is  a  11,000  turnover  for  Liberalism.  The 
result  is  amazing,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
Central  Hull  has  been  a  fortress  of  Toryism.  It  has 
never  returned  a  Liberal  since  it  became  a  constit- 
uency. «West  Derby  was  very  cheering;  West  Ley- 
ton  was  splendid.  But  Central  Hull  is  simply  mi- 
raculous.)) The  Star  (Liberal),  April  11.  The  reasons 
for  this  amazing  rout  of  the  Coalition  candidate  in 
such  a  constituency  appear  to  be  the  disappointment 
felt  at  the  breach  of  the  Coalition  election  promises 
made  last  December.  When  Commander  Ken- 
worthy  came  out  of  the  Guildhall  after  his  election, 
he  told  the  crowd  who  followed  him  through  the 
streets  that  this  election  meant  that  the  people  in 
England  were  determined  to  get  a  clean  and  just 
peace  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  It  meant  that 
the  last  election  was  a  fraud,  that  the  program  of 
social  reform  which  had  been  promised  must  be 
carried  out  without  hesitation,  and  that  no  vested 
interests  or  vested  prejudices  must  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  better  England. 

The  extracts  given  below  show  how  important 
the  press  in  general  considers  the  Hull  election.  The 
Times,  April  12,  says:    <dn  three  by-elections  the 
Government  has  lost  two  seats  and  over  16,000  votes, 
and  its  last  loss  is  the  worst  of  the  series.    We  dare 
say  that  the  loss  of  votes  in  Hull  might  have  been  less 
under  different  local  conditions.    The  successful 
Liberal  is  breezy  and  knows  the  idiom  of  people 
who  live  by  the  sea,  while  Lord  Eustace  Percy  is 
not  seen  at  the  best  that  is  in  him  on  a  platform.  The 
late  member  too,  Sir  Mark  Sykes,  had  great  personal 
popularity  in  the  constituency,  and  his  majority  at 
the  General  Election  was  on  that  account  unnatur- 
ally swollen.    Facts  like  these  may  look  very  im- 
portant through  the  political  spy-glasses  that  thev 
use  in  the  Whips'  Offices.    But  they  are  after  all 
only  specks  on  the  lens,  not  the  comet.    The  new 
portent  is  that  the  Government  is  becoming  very 
unpopular.    If  it  be  asked  why,  there  is  one  cause 
more  important  than  all  the  rest  and  perhaps  in- 
clusive of  them  all.    It  is  that  the  public  does  not  un- 
derstand what  is  going  on.    The  secrecjr  of  Paris 
has  been  bad  for  the  peace,  but  it  has  been  disastrous 
for  the  prospects  of  the  Government  at  home.  Gov- 
ernments live  and  survive  not  merely  or  so  much  on 
the  weakness  of  the  opposition  to  them  as  on  the 
enthusiasm  aroused  by  their  positive  achievements, 
The  positive  achievements  of  the  Government  up  to 
the  present  are  invisible,  and,  what  is  worse,  all 
signs  of  progress  towards  the  happier  state  which 
people  promised  themselves  when  the  war  was  over 
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one  sitting  in  a  cold  room  watching  some  one  else 
make  a  fire  which,  despite  a  splendid  apparatus  of 


grate  and  blowers,  obstinately  refuses  to  emit  light 
or  heat.  One  does  not  want  to  be  unreasonable,  or 
to  expect  a  new  Europe  to  be  made  while  one  waits, 
but  it  is  a  fact,  of  which  the  Government  is  now  feel- 
ing the  force,  that  the  secrecy  of  the  deliberations  at 
Paris  makes  the  coldest  bath  that  an  eager,  ex- 
pectant, and  trustful  electorate  has  ever  had.  It  is 
not  that  the  Opposition  is  really  strengthened  so 
much  as  that  the  enthusiasm  is  being  killed  in  the 
Government  supporters. 

«We  have  had  a  succession  of  disappointments. 
Promises  have  been  made  which  have  not  yet  been 
fulfilled,  and  of  which  there  is  no  certain  prospect 
of  fulfillment.   The  reparations  which  we  were  bid- 
den to  expect  may  come — Mr.  Lloyd  George  will 
presently  be  making  his  promised  statement  with 
regard  to  them,  and  we  would  not  prejudge  the  case 
—  but  owing  to  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  in 
Parliament  and  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  oracles  in 
Paris  there  is  a  widespread  suspicion  that  we  are 
not  going  to  get  full  measure.    There  is  the  failure 
to  deal  decisively  with  the  Russian  problem,  em- 
phasized by  the  appeal  for  help  to  the  army  of  Arch- 
angel, by  the  defection  of  Hungary  from  the  armis- 
tice, by  the  plight  of  Poland  and  Roumania,  and  by 
the  evacuation  of  Odessa.    The  prestige  of  the  vic- 
torious Allies  is  being  dissipated  in  ineffective  at- 
tempts at  compromise,  and  the  broad  current  of  vic- 
tory is  lost  from  sight  in  the  subterranean  recesses 
of  committee  meetings.    .    .    .    The  people  are 
crying  out  for  a  leader.    Mr.  Lloyd  George  could 
be  that  man  if  he  would  only  indulge  the  genius 
which  made  him  such  an  inspiring  Prime  Minister 
in  war.    Unfortunately  he  is  devoted  to  political 
tactics,  at  which,  despite  temporary  successes,  he  is 
not  nearly  so  good  as  he  seems.    He  has  tied  himself 
up  with  them  when  he  might  have  been  a  free  man 
with  the  drive  of  a  people  behind  him.    It  is  a 
common-place  that  these  are  not  ordinary  times,  but 
few  realize  how  extraordinary  is  the  ferment  in  the 
popular  mind,  so  completely  has  the  war  trans- 
formed men's  outlook  on  the  world.    .    .  .» 

The  Morning  Post,  April  12,  writes:  uThe  Hull 
election  is  only  one  of  several  straws  which  show  the 
way  the  wind  is  blowing.  The  Coalition  has  just 
been  returned  by  an  unexampled  majority,  and  yet 
in  by-election  after  by-election  it  is  either  beaten  or 
wins  a  bare  victory*  .  .  .  We  remember  that 
throughout  the  war  the  people  of  England  were 
truer  and  stauncher  than  their  political  leaders. 
They  understood  better  both  the  peril  they  ran  and 
the  nature  of  their  enemy.  .  .  .  Even  in  the 
elections  the  difference  between  the  nation  and  its 
politicians  was  revealed.  The  nation  wanted  stern 
retribution;  they  insisted  that  the  wings  of  the  Ger- 
man eagle  should  be  effectually  cut.  The  political 
leaders  first  hedged  and  then  promised.  They 
promised,  it  is  now  clear,  what  they  thought  was 
absurd  and  impossible — or  at  least  what  they  had 
no  intention  or  no  power  to  carry  through.    .    .  . 

•(This  change  of  opinion,  then,  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  naiion  but  of  ihe  Government.  And  «t  lmgiil 
add  not  the  fault  of  ability  but  of  principle.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  at  the  Peace  Conference,  and  his 
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deputies  at  Westminster,  are  not  representing  the 
British  point  of  view  or  carrying  through  a  national 
policy.    It  is  suspected  that  our  policy  has  been  to  j 
support  President  Wilson  against  the  French  and  the  | 
Italians.    If  this  is  true,  the  nation  is  wiser  in  foreign 
politics  than  its  Peace  Delegates,  for  it  heartily  dis- 
likes and  distrusts  such  a  policy.    Why  was  the  ex- 
perls'  report  on  the  Danzig  question  thrown  aside  J 
in  Germany's  interest,  and  by  whom  was  it  done? 
Again,  the  Prnu  Minister  has  flirted  with  the  Rus- 
sian Bolshevists,  although  it  is  certain  from  the  re- 
cent debate  that  hardly  a  single  member  of  Parha-  j 
ment  would  dare  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  that 
policv.    All  these  causes,  which  have  been  supported  j 
by  the  Prime  Minister,  are  suspected  or  known  to 
be  against  the  interest  of  the  British  nation.  The 
nation  knows  it:  can  the  Prime  Minister  be  ignorant 
of  it?    .    .    .    The  country  does  not  want  Mr. 
Asquith— of  that  we  may  be  quite  certain.    But  it 
is  presented  with  no  other  alternative;  it  gives  way 
to  Liberalism  as  some  people  give  way  to  drink,  j 
because  there  is  really  nothing  else  to  do.    .    .  .» 

The  Daily  Express,  April  12,  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing comment:  «The  result  of  the  Central  Hull  j 
by-election  is  another  startling  warning  to  Ministers  j 
of  how  unreal  was  the  colossal  victory  of  last  Decem- 
ber, and  of  how  insecure  is  their  hold  on  public 
opinion.    Four  months  have  turned  a  Coalition  ma- 
jority of  ten  thousand  into  a  minority  of  nine  hun-  j 
dred  and  seventeen.    It  is  not  possible  to  say  here,  j 
as  in  the  case  of  West  Leyton,  that  the  Ministerial 
candidate  was  feeble  or  unsuited  for  the  consti- 
tuency.   Central  Hull  was  a  conservative  seat,  and 
Lord  Eustace  Percy  an  excellent  candidate.  What 
are  the  reasons,  then,  for  this  sudden  reversal  of  the 
popular  judgment?    ...    If  the  Prime  Minister 
wants  to  save  himself  and  his  Government,  he  will 
have  to  indulge  in  a  hunt  for  Jonahs  and  jettison 
much  of  his  heavy  luggage.    The  country  is  crying 
out  against  the  men  who  want  to  carry  the  spirit  and 
method  of  war  administration  into  the  era  of  peace. 

.  .  .  By-elections  are  the  protests  of  the  nation 
not  against  the  Prime  Minister  as  the  winner  of  the 
war  or  the  national  delegate  at  Paris  but  against  the 
host  of  controls  and  restrictions  which  are  enforced 
by  his  subordinates  who  shelter  under  his  name,  and 
against  the  continuance  of  warlike  measures  under 
the  peace.  .  .  .  We  have  warned  the  Prime  Min- 
ister both  in  public  and  in  private  of  the  futile  mis- 
reading of  popular  judgments  which  was  being  in- 
dulged in  by  too  many  of  his  colleagues.  It  is  not 
too  late  for  him  to  save  the  situation  and  to  lead  in- 
stead of  following  the  nation  into  the  true  paths  of 
peace.  In  another  two  months  the  tide  will  have 
turned  definitely  and  the  opportunity  of  recovery 
slipped  by  forever-)) 

In  its  editorial  of  the  same  date,  the  Daily  Mail 
writes:    «...    The  electors  expected  peace  to  j 
be  concluded  weeks  ago,  and  they  cannot  under-  I 
stand  the  endless  and  fruitless  secret  discussions  at  i 
Paris.    They  cannot  understand  the  plan  by  which 
the  terms  of  peace  are  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Germans  before  they  are  made  known  to  the  British 
peoples.    They  draw  from  the  policy  of  secrecy  the 
conclusion  that  these  terms  will  not  be  such  as  to  j 
bear  Allied  inspection.    They  fear  that  the  Prime 
Minister's  pledges  to  present  the  whole  war  bill  to 
Germany,  p,  make  her  pay  up  to  the  full  limit  of  her 
capacity,  and  to  place  the  interests  of  the  Allies  be- 
fore those  of  Germans  and  their  money-lending 
friends  will  not  be  fufilled.    They  fear  that  the  bur- 
den of  war  costs  will  be  shifted  from  German  to  1 


British  shoulders;  and  that  through  the  weakness 
of  our  plenipotentiaries  the  British  taxpayer  will 
have  to  pay  for  Germany's  crime. 

«It  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  members  of 
Parliament  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  reply  to  the  400 
members  who  called  on  him  for  assurances  to  make 
Germany  pay  contained  a  warning  that  any  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  who  were  not  satisfied  must  re- 
member he  has  the  power  to  appeal  to  the  country. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  threat  of  another  general  election. 
Central  Hull  shows  that  the  Premier's  position  is  not 
strong  enough  to  enable  him  to  threaten  anybody. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  entirely  to  blame  for 
the  disappointment,  owing  to  three  mistakes:  (1) 
The  choice  of  discredited  persons  for  his  cabinet; 
(2)  his  Government's  slowness  in  dealing  with  in- 
ternal problems;  and  above  all  (3)  his  slowness  in 
concluding  peace.    .    .  .» 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  April  12,  says:  «  ...  a 
constituency  which  had  been  Unionist  in  all  the  30 
years  of  its  history  has,  upon  second  thoughts,  five 
months  after  its  decision  in  favor  of  the  Coalition 
Unionist,  returned  an  Opposition  Liberal.  What 
does  it  mean?  .  .  .  The  Opposition  Liberals  had, 
too,  the  benefit  of  the  demobilization  grievances  and 
of  all  the  other  passing  causes  of  complaint  which 
inevitably  follow  war,  as  well  as  of  the  widespread 
misrepresentation  of  the  limited  but  necessary  con- 
tinuance of  conscription.  But,  allow  for  all  these 
circumstances  as  we  may,  this  notable  election  does 
intimate,  in  the  main  and  as  plainly  as  possible,;  a 
growing  impatience  in  the  nation  at  the  long  delay 
in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  peace  settlement  in 
Paris. 

«For  the  Coalition  the  result  has  a  special  moral. 
The  Coalition  exists  to  carry  out  a  bold  and  demo- 
cratic program  presented  to  the  country  .before  the 
General  Election  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  that 
program  will  not  be  carried  out  by  any  politicians 
but  those  who  themselves  are  bold  and  democratic. 
We  must  have  coalition  in  action.  All  parties  in 
the  Coalition  ought  to  be  consulted  in  the  selection 
of  candidates,  with  due  regard,  of  course,  to  local 
choice  and  opinion,  for  it  is  the  Coalition  as  a  whole, 
and  not  merely  a  party  within  it,  that  the  candidates 
stand  for  on  the  platform.    .    .  .» 

The  Daily  News,  April  12,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
«thcre  are  many  obvious  morals  which  may  be 
drawn  from  the  great  Liberal  victory  in  Hull.  It  is 
a  warning,  as  the  victor  pointed  out,  to  that  section 
of  the  Tory  wing  of  the  Coalition  which  has  recently 
been  engaged  in  attempting  to  force  the  Prime  Min- 
ister to  convert  our  victory  into  a  commercial  propo- 
sition for  the  plundering' of  Germany.  It  is  an  en- 
couragement to  the  Liberals  in  the  Coalition  who  are 
at  all  sincere  in  their  Liberal  aspirations  not  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  overawed  in  their  expression  of 
them  by  a  false  conception  of  patriotism.  It  is  a 
protest  against  the  irresponsible  extravagance  which 
is  still  menacing  the  country  with  ruin  long  after  the 
last  excuse  for  it  has  disappeared  with  the  end  of 
the  war.  It  is  a  natural  explosion  of  indignation  at 
the  impudent  breach  oi  almost  every  pledge  given 
by  the  Government  at  the  election  four  months  ago. 
But  above  all  it  is  a  definite  pronouncement,  which 
the  Government  will  ignore  at  their  peril,  against  the 
maintenance  in  this  country  of  the  system  of  Con- 
scription on  the  plea  that  it  is  our  duty  to  undertake 
indefinite  police  duties  throughout  Europe  .  .  .» 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  same  date  writes: 
<(Like  Mr.  Asquith,  we  are  too  much  veterans  in  these 
matters  to  see  in  every  adverse  by-election  the  doom 
of  the  majority  of  the  day,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
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are  not  so  foolish  as  to  fail  to  recognize  that  in  the 
result  of  the  Hull  election  the  Government  has  re- 
ceived a  lesson  with  a  warning  which  has  to  be 
heeded.  The  personal  element,  of  course,  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  result.  .  .  .  Again,  in 
Commander  Kenworthy  the  opposition  had  a  really 
powerful  candidate.  Hull  is  a  city  which  has  suf- 
fered from  the  war  more  than  any  great  town  in 
the  kingdom.  By  direct  air  attack,  and  through  its 
shipping  and  fishing  fleets,  it  has  known  all  the  perils 
and  sufferings  of  the  war  in  an  acuter  form  than  has 
been  the  fate  of  other  towns.  What  chance  had  a 
young  diplomat,  able  though  he  be,  and  distin- 
guished as  may  be  the  service  he  has  rendered  to 
I  his  country,  against  a  Commander  of  the  Royal  Navy 
I  who  has  served  throughout  the  war,  and  is  of  the 
tvpe  beloved  by  all  who  live  in  seaports.  .  .  . 
There  were,  however,  other  factors  which  must  not 
!  be  ignored.  The  country  is  disgruntled.  The  delay 
in  the  Peace  negotiations  and  the  absence  of  Mr. 
"  I  loyd  George  have  been  bad  for  the  Coalition.  But 
there  is  another,  and  far  more  fruitful,  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction, which  is  the  high  cost  of  living,  that  the 
Government,  despite  repeated  warnings,  has  failed 
to  tackle.    .    .  .» 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  April  12,  devotes  a 
long  editorial  to  the  Hull  election:  «The  result  of 
the  Central  Hull  election  is  even  more  sensational 
than  that  in  West  Leyton.  .  .  .  The  fact  is  that 
there  has  been  what  the  Americans  call  a  (land- 
slide,) a  revulsion  of  feeling  and  a  reversal  of  force 
so  great  that  minor  influences  simply  do  not  count, 
and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  contemplate  the  electoral 
convulsion,  to  accept  it  broadly  for  what  it  is,  and  to 
draw  frcm  it  what  moral  we  may.    •    ■  . 

«Perhars  if  we  were  to  seek  for  a  single  general 
cause  in  which  to  sum  un  the  feeling  which  the  as- 
tounding figures  of  this  election  express  it  would  be 
the  bitter  sense  of  disillusionment.    The  electors 
think  they  may  have  been  fooled,  and  they  don't  like 
it.    The  deception  may  have  been  unintentional,  or 
at  least  the  result  of  recklessness  rather  than  of 
deliberate  mystification,  and  the  event  may  have 
been  beyond  the  control  of  those  who  promised 
more  than  they  could  perform.    But,  after  all,  the 
fact  is  the  same,  and  the  average  elector  does  not 
concern  himself  about  fine  shades  of  responsibility. 
He  knows  he  was  promised  one  thing  and  has  been 
given  or  is  about  to  be  given  quite  another,  and  thai 
is  enough  for  him.    He  takes  the  only  way  open  to 
him  of  expressing  his  disappointment  and  resent- 
ment and  votes  against  the  political  party  which  he 
holds  responsible.    .    .    .    The  enormous  vote  of 
confidence  given  to  the  Government  at  the  general 
election  was  no  doubt  due  to  a  variety  of  causes. 
Largely  it  was  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  the 
winning  of  the  war;  in  no  small  degree  also  it  was 
no  doubt  an  expression  of  personal  confidence  and 
admiration  towards  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  one 
powerful,  resourceful,  and  energetic  figure  which 
the  war  had  thrown  up  in  our  politics.    But  to  a 
very  great  extent,  though  precisely  to  what  extent 
can  only  be  conjectured,  it  was  undoubtedly  due  to 
ceT-tnm  emphatic  and  reiterated  electoral  promises 
which  oueht  never  to  have  been  made,  and  which 
anyone  with  his  eves  open  could  see  were  impossible 
or  extremely  unlikely  of  fulfilment.    There  was  a 
great  deal  of  humbug,  a  great  deal  of  pure  dema- 
gogy, and,  unhappily,  our  versatile  Prime  Minister 
was  more  than  anyone  else  responsible  for  these 
things.    .    .    .    None  the  less  the  result  of  this  elec- 
tion, as  of  the  last,  is  an  expression  of  rude  justice 


delivered,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  terrific  energy. 

.  .  .  There  is  another  lesson.  The  country  can- 
not be  trifled  with.  The  general  election  and  the 
by-elections  have  alike  shown  it  in  yeasty  and  turbu- 
lent mood.  It  will  not  permit  vested  interests  to  be 
triumphant  or  the  just  claims  of  the  common  people 
to  be  ignored.    .    .  .» 

«Coming  after  West  Leyton,»  writes  the  Shef- 
field Telegraph,  April  12,  «the  heavy  defeat  of  the 
Coalition  candidate  in  Central  Hull  is  a  slap  in  the 
face  that  the  Government  cannot  wisely  ignore.  We 
do  not  think  the  magnitude  of  the  turnover  of  votes 
represents  the  degree  of  dissatisfaction  that  Central 
Hull  feels  with  the  Government.  There  are  local 
causes  that  account  for  some  if  it.  .  .  .  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  reaction  is  so  much  against  the 
policy  of  the  Government  as  a  whole  as  against  the 
snail-like  pace  with  which  it  is  being  carried  out. 
Reconstruction  must  be  speeded  up.  That  is  the 
chief  meaning  of  Central  Hull.» 

The  following  comment  appeared  in  the  York- 
shire Post,  April  12:  «It  may  be  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  those  who  voted  now  did  not  vote  at  the  last 
election,  while  many  of  those  who  supported  the 
late  Sir  Mark  Sykes  have  now  abstained,  either  be- 
cause they  thought  the  earlier  victory  had  been  so 
great  that  votes  would  not  be  essential  at  the  present 
time,  or  because  on  the  earlier  occasion  they  voted 
on  account  of  the  great  popularity  and  charm  of 
the  Coalition  candidate.  .  .  .  This  election  can- 
not be  regarded  as  the  knell  of  the  Government.  We 
cannot  profess  entire  satisfaction  with  their  domes- 
tic policy.  They  have  put  forward  some  measures 
questionable  in  principle,  and  have  been  remiss  in 
regard  to  other  matters  which  required  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  there  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  their  atti- 
tude towards  many  important  questions.  These 
things,  we  doubt  nob  have  caused  dissatisfaction  to 
many  Conservatives  and  Unionists;  nevertheless, 
we  believe  the  Government  can  depend  upon  the 
support  of  the  country  in  the  most  important  of  the 
tasks  which  lie  before  them.» 

ALLIED  PRESS— ITALIAN 

The  Acquittal  of  Villain 
The  Stampa,  (Turin,  Signor  Giolitti's  paper) 
April  Lsavs:   ((Villain's  acquittal  after  Cottin's  con- 
demnation is  a  class  sentence,  and  is,  therefore, 
unjust.» 

The  Avanti,  (Milan,  Socialist)  April  1,  states  that 
!  o  the  verdict  is  what  it  should  be.    If  Cottin,  the  man 
j  who  assumed  responsibility,  was  condemned  to 
death  for  having  scratched  Premier  Clemenceau, 
Raoul  Villain,  the  man  who  robbed  humanity  of 
that  great  figure,  Jean  Jaures,  had  to  be  acquitted. 

The  death  sentence  of  the  military  tri- 
bunal inevitably  had  to  have  as  a  logical  consequence 
this  sentence  of  acquittal.  The  French  Socialists 
did  not  wish  to  have  this  logic  fail.  They  did  not 
wish  to  have  the  bourgeois  justice  real  justice.  Vil- 
lain's condemnation  would  have  added  value  to  Cot- 
tin's  condemnation,  by  putting  on  the  same  plane  the 
palid  nationalist  creature  who  found  extenuating 
circumstances  in  his  mental  unbalance,  and  the 
nroud  anarchist  who  refused  the  lawyers'  subter- 
fuges; by  placing  on  the  same  level  Georges  Clemen- 
ceau and  Jean  Jaures. 

«If  the  minister  needed  to  be  avenged  on  the 
man  who  attempted  to  kill  him,  the  great  Socialist 

did  not.  .  . 

«.Iaures'  memory  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  ot 
ordinary  courts.  Bourgeois  society  must  not,  can- 
not pretend  that  the  debt  mnst.be  paid  to  society  for 
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the  assassination  of  one  of  its  sons.  To  society  as 
actually  constituted  nothing  is  due,  because  Jaures 
had  divorced  himself  from  it.» 

The  Corriere  della  Sera  (Milan,  Liberal),  April 
1,  calls  the  acquittal  an  act  of  ((Stupidity... 

The  Idea  Nazionale  (Rome,  Nationalist),  April 
1,  under  the  title  « Jaures  and  Villain))  writes  at 
length  in  condemnation  of  Jaures'  activities  before 
the  war. 

«.  .  .  Young  Villain,  the  murderer  of  Jaures, 
was  acquitted  by  the  Paris  jury.  Some  papers  in 
Italy  have  commented  on  this  verdict.  The  Social- 
ists "of  the  Avanti  and  the  Bolshevists  of  the  Stampa 
consider  it  the  first  act  of  civil  war  between  the  bour- 
is  and  the  proletariat,  The  bourgeois  of  the 
orriere  della  Sera  look  upon  it  as  an  act  of  stu- 
pidity. Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
verdict  lias  a  political  meaning  which  we  must  in- 
terpret. The  intention  of  the  Paris  jury  was  not  so 
much  to  acquit  the  assassin,  as  to  condemn  posthu- 
mously the  person  assassinated.  We  must  explain 
the  morality  of  the  act. 

«Jaurcs  was  the  type  of  those  light-headed  per- 
sons who  drag  people  to  the  greatest  disasters.  Even 
though  it  cannot  be  said  that  for  this  reason  Jaures 
was  justly  murdered  on  the  day  of  mobilization, 
still  it  is  permissible  to  admit  that  Jaures  had  heavy 
charges  to  answer  for  to  the  country.  These  cannot 
be  answered  now,  because  he  answered  them  by  the 
maximum  of  expiation.  This  maximum  that  he 
paid,  places  him  far  away  from  us,  covered,  de- 
fended by  the  majesty  of  death.  However,  we  must 
not  close  our  eyes,  we  must  not  now  remain  silent 
through  vain  hypocrisy.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  that 
Jaures  was  so  suddenly  killed;  but  it  is  a  still  more 
terrible  thing  that  Jaures  tried  and  wished  to  crush 
his  country. 

((Jaures  is  the  man  whom  the  present  French 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Stephen  Pichon,  was 
able  to  call  in  a  discussion  in  the  Chamber,  'Ger- 
many's speaker  in  the  French  Parliament';  the  man 
of  whom  the  Temps  .  .  .  wrote  as  follows:  'For 
ten  ye  ars  in  every  question  he  has  pleaded  the  for- 
eigner's cause  to  the  detriment  of  the  nation's  inter- 
est;' the  man  whom  the  noble  Charles  Peguy,  who 
fell  in  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  called  'the  representa- 
tive of  Germany's  imperial  policy;'  the  man  who  con- 
ceived a  project  for  the  national  defense  founded  on 
the  mobilization  of  the  reserves,  but  who,  on  the  day 
the  Chamber  decreased  the  period  of  training  for  the 
reserves  and  territorials,  made  no  opposition,  al- 
lowed his  own  party  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  measure, 
and  himself  refrained  from  voting;  the  man  who 
advocated  in  1913  and  1911  a  system  of  intensive 
lortifica lions,  and  authorized  at  the  same  time  his 
paper  and  his  party  to  carry  on  a  campaign  against 
Hie  law  'of  three  years,'  and  especially  against  'the 
torts'  and  'the  strategic  lines'  (Humanite,  March  18, 
191  I);  the  man  who,  on  July  17,  1911,  made  the  So- 
cialist Congress  vote  a  measure  by  which  it  was  de- 
cided to  have  a  general  strike  in  case  of  demobili- 

■  '  in:  the  m:  n  who.  15  davs  before  the  outbreak  of 
!li-  war.  in  the  Congress  of  the  International  at  Brus- 

!s,  s?  oke  for  'a  simultaneous  general  strike  in  all 
the  belligerent  countries,'  knowing  well  that  if  such 
an  appeal  were  listened  to  in  France,  it  certainly 
would  not  he  listened  to  in  Germany;  finallv  the 
man  who.  on  July  31,  191  1,  the  day  he  was  killed, 
said  to  Albert  Ferry,  who  asked  him  what  his  nartv 
w  ould  do  should  war  break  out,  'We  will  continue 
our  campaign  against  the  war.'    To  which  Ferrv 


prophetically  replied:    'You'll  be  killed  at  the  first 

street  corner.'  .... 

«This  man  certainly  owed  something  to  France, 
on  that  day,  when  his  20  years  of  political  action 
had  weakened  the  country,  had  disarmed  it  in  pres- 
ence-of  the.  enemy,  had.  facilitated  and  provoked 
the  German,  aggression,,  had  made  the  war  neces- 
sarily longer,  more  bitter,  more  bloody.  Jules 
Guesde,  an  old  French  Socialist  leader,  in  the  Con- 
gress of  July,  1914,  asked  him  this  peremptory  ques- 
tion: 'How  can  we  be  sure  that  a  general  strike 
will  be  proclaimed  simultaneously  in  Germany  and 
France?  Let  us  not  lose  ourselves  in  useless  talk. 
Socialism  is  differently  organized  in  different  coun- 
tries. By  the  method  you  propose,  you  disarm 
France,  and  the  most  democratic,  the  most  Social- 
istic country  will  be  the  country  that  will  be 
crushed' — crushed  by  Germany,  of  course. 

<(But  Jaures  was  an  ever-faithful  servant  of 
Germany.  If  you  want  a  proof  of  it,  recall  the  fury 
with  which  he  assailed  the  Alsatian  Charles  Andler, 
his  Socialist  and  university  comrade,  when  this  lat- 
ter wrote  about  the  nationalism  and  the  imperialism 
of  the  German  Socialists.  Jaures  knew  no  restraint. 
He  accused  Andler  of  falsifying.  Andler  had  quoted 
a  sentence  of  Bebel  in  the  Jena  Congress:  'The 
cry  is  not  disarm,  but  increase  armaments.'  Ac- 
cording to  Jaures,  Bebel  said:  'The  watchword  of 
bourgeois  Europe  is  not  to  disarm.  .  .  .'  But 
Andler's  quotation  was  taken  from  the  stenographic 
text  in  Vorwaerts,  which  Bebel  afterwards  corrected 
j  at  the  reciuest  of  Jaures.  Against  a  comrade,  a 
!  friend,  a  Frenchman  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his 
country,  Jaures  naturally  took  the  part  of  a  German 
Socialist,  making  a  sacred  Gospel  truth  out  of  a  fal- 
I  sified  text.  .  .  .  Why?  Because  Germany  was 
the  secret  religion  of  his  thought.    .    .  . 

<df  this  natural  anti-militarist,  anti-patriotic, 
anti-nationalist  preaching  caused  France  so  much 
harm,  Jaures  certainly  deserved  punishment.  Of 
course,  not  death  by  assassination,  but  a  severe  legal 
punishment,  which,  when  the  war  broke  out,  would 
muzzle  the  companion  of  Caillaux  and  Malvy,  the 
enemy's  servant,  against  whom  every  evil  presump- 
tion was  legitimate.  The  law  could  have  decided 
his  punishment.  Chance  wished  otherwise.  But 
it  can  not  be  said  that  ...  his  harmful  politics 
died  with  him.  We  have  Jaures'  successors :  Sadoul 
for  examole,  who  was  sent  into  Russia  bv  Thomas, 
the  Socialist  Minister,  with  the  French  military  mis- 
sion, and  who  went  over  bag  and  baggage  to  Bolshe- 
vism. At  the  inauguration  of  a  monument  to  Jaures 
in  Moscow — the  fact  is  particularly  significant — Sa- 
doul said:  'Jaures  was  one  of  us.  Jaures  and  Le- 
nin! What  an  ideal  Republic  these  two  men  would 
have  founded!'  The  Paris  jury,  by  acquitting  Vil- 
lain, showed  they  did  not  wish  to  acquit  these  fol- 
lowers of  the  clamorous  tribune.  On  the  bloody 
tomb  of  their  chief  to  whom  they  appeal,  this  ver- 
dict spells  their  inexorable  condemnation.  It  is 
tragic,  but  it  is  just.    .    .  . 

<(No  matter  what  may  be  said,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  of  Maurras,  Urbain  Gohier,  Lvsis — French 
nationalists,  socialists,  democrats;  we  believe,  with 
them,  that  such  a  man  would  have  been  very  dan- 
gerous once  war  started.  .  .  .  His  actions  would 
have  been  favorable  to  the  enemy,  who  had  given 
funds  to  his  paper  (20,000  marks  to  the  Humanite), 
applauded  his  speeches,  and  praised  his  genius  and 
eloquence.  To  our  good  bourgeois  of  the  Corriere 
della  Sera,  who  orotest  aeainst  the  stunidity  of  a 
political  verdict  in  the  'name  of  human  life  which 
must  be  sacred.'  we  wish  to  recall  the  millions  of 
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dead,  whom  the  criminal  propaganda  of  Jaures  im- 
molated, by  disarming  France  for  Germany's  bene- 
fit, according  to  the  accusation  of  the  Socialist  Jules 
Guesde.  Nobody  praises  Villain,  but  not  every- 
body finds  fault  with  the  Paris  verdict.  Two  crimes 
were  under  consideration — one  against  the  country, 
the  other  against  an  individual.  Which  is  the  more 
disgraceful?    It  is  unnecessary  to  reply.» 

NEUTRAL  PRESS    SWEDISH  AND  DANISH 

French  Political  Reform 
The  Scandinavian  Press  occasionally  devotes  its 
attention  to  French  internal  politics,  and  lately  there 
lias  been  some  little  discussion  of  the  political  re- 
forms which  are  contemplated  in  that  country. 

The  Dagens  Nyheter,  as  early  as  January  31, 
contained  an  editorial  on  the  short-comings  of 
French  democracy  and  explained  the  selfish  atti- 
tude of  the  Deputies  as  emanating  from  the  voters 
themselves,  who  would  only  elect  men  who  would 
advance  their  interests,  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
country  at  large.  This  paper  says  that  the  present 
remedy  suggested — to  make  the  electoral  districts 
larger  and  to  increase  the  number  of  representatives 
—should  do  much  to  better  the  situation,  but  that  no 
real  improvement  can  come  until  the  French  learn 
to  be  citizens  of  the  nation  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word. 

«At  the  first  glance  it  may  seem  strange,  at  least 
to  outside  observers,  that  France  has  shown  no  signs 
of  a  political  rebirth.  This  can  be  explained  in  part 
by  the  fact  that  the  war  occupied  the  energies  of  the 
French  people  to  such  an  extent  that  they  had  no 
time  for  the  problems  which  must  be  solved  as  soon 
as  Peace  comes.  This  situation  results  to  a  large 
degree  from  the  fact  that  the  whole  question  is  a 
different  one  in  France  than  in  most  other  nations; 
the  form  of  the  French  system  of  government  is 
among  the  most  democratic  on  earth,  but  in  reality 
it  is  far  behind  the  English,  for  example.  The 
French  demands  for  reform  need  not  be  concerned 
with  any  easily  remedied  changes  in  the  franchise, 
for  these  are  within  the  power  of  the  people  to  ob- 
tain, provided  they  wish  to  express  themselves.  .  .  . 
In  France  the  democratic  machinery  of  the  govern- 
ment has  been  ready  for  nearly  half  a  century,  but 
as  yet  no  engineers  or  workers  have  been  found  who 
understand  how  to  use  it. 

"The  above  is  uttered  in  view  of  the  discussion 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  French  press.  Men  oc- 
cupying prominent  positions  in  that  country  have 
expressed  themselves  as  to  the  reforms  necessary, 
and  they  have  nearly  all  said  that  the  chamber  must 
be  made  absolutely  independent  of  the  voters.  This 
may  seem  to  be  a  peculiar  demand  in  a  day  and  age 
when  the  world  is  more  and  more  concerned  with 
seeing  a  closer  relationship  between  the  representa- 
tives and  the  people,  but  that  is  explained  by  the 
peculiar  political  situation  in  France.  If  it  is  to  be 
understood  correctly,  the  statement  must  be  taken 
with  a  great  deal  of  skepticism  that  the  French  mem- 
bers of  parliament  are  mere  adventurers  who  place 
their  own  interests  before  those  of  their  nation's  and 
who  in  the  heat  of  the  chase  for  places  in  the  Cabinet 
forget  their  duties  as  representatives  of  the  people 
and  lawmakers.  Such  a  summary  of  the  French 
parliament  is  quite  misleading.  In  view  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  parliament  during  the  war,  it  can  be 
questioned  whether  the  evil  in  French  political  life 
has  its  roots  in  the  parliament  at  all.  One  must  not 
be  misled  by  its  impassioned  meetings,  the  echoes 
of  which  reach  us  and  which  no  doubt  would  shock 


a  stranger  in  the  gallery,  but  which  the  Frenchman, 
witli  bis  warm  and  impulsive  nature,  docs  not  take 
seriously.  The  chief  weight  lies  in  (be  work  which 
the  Chambers  have  done  during  the  war.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  laity  in  the  parliament,  perceived 
sooner  than  the  military  men  the  character  of  tin 
war;  that  it  was  to  be  a  war  of  materiel  and  took 
important  steps  along  those  lines.  In  the  diploma  tit- 
realm,  parliament  also  took  control,  and  for  a  time 
kept  diplomacy  under  its  authority.  But  this  work 
has  not  been  realized  by  the  general  public  and  as  a 
consequence  they  have  been  easily  duped  by  tin 
great  anti-parliamentary  attacks  of  the  press. 

«Deschanel's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  re- 
sent session  has  been  published  in  all  the  communi- 
ties of  France,  and  here  it  has  come  to  the  right  peo- 
ple. The  bad  political  practices  have  their  source 
among  the  voters.  It  is  the  voters  who  find  it  so  dif- 
ficult to  subject  their  own  welfare  to  that  of  the  na- 
tion at  large.  It  is  the  voters  who  elect  only  those 
representatives  whom  they  think  will  further  the 
interests  of  the  community  they  represent,  even  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  These  self- 
centered  characteristics  of  French  politics  can  be 
traced  far  back  in  French  history  and  have  always 
made  themselves  felt.  The  old  monarchs  had  to 
face  them  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  great  revo- 
lutionary bodies.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  system 
of  favoritism  which  has  always  been  practiced,  but 
under  earlier  regimes  had  been  restricted  to  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  privileged  persons, 
while  under  universal  suffrage  it  has  been  spread 
broadcast  over  the  land.  It  is  clear  what  that  will 
mean  to  national  politics.  Many  deputies,  including 
the  President  of  the  Republic  at  the  time  he  was  a 
Deputy,  have  complained  bitterly  that  they  have  to 
waste  their  time  and  energy  over  furthering  the  in- 
terests of  their  own  Constituents,  while  the  work  of 
making  the  laws  and  solving  the  questions  of  reform 
are  left  to  each  succeeding  parliament. 

«The  demand  therefore  for  the  independence 
of  the  parliament  from  the  voters  is  in  a  high  meas- 
ure well  founded.  The  remedy  proposed  of  substi- 
tuting the  one-man  district  for  districts  represented 
by  several  men,  can  do  much  to  eliminate  the  evil. 
But  the  road  to  a  complete  reform  can  only  be  se- 
cured by  a  fundamental  political  education  of  the 
people.  That  is  the  great  duty  now  resting  on  the 
French  democracy.  The  French,  who  have  accom- 
plished brilliant  feats  in  culture,  must  now  be  citi- 
zens in  a  far  deeper  meaning  if  they  wish  to  put 
through  the  principles  of  self-government  in  their 
public  life.  The  vitality  they  displayed  during  the 
war  bears  witness  to  the  latent  powers  of  this. gifted 
race.  Outside  of  France  one  will  have  good  cause  to 
observe  to  what  uses  they  will  put  these  powers, 
i  .    .    .  .» 

The   Swedish-Liberal   Stockholms  Tidningen, 
April  5,  reviews  the  French  voting  laws.    ...  It 
believes  that  the  proposed  change  of  increasing  the 
voting  districts  and  of  electing  the  representatives 
J  from  the  local  districts,  will  eliminate  a  great  deal 
!  of  the  existing  «graft»  in  French  politics.    It  also 
i  thinks  M-  Briand  is  soon  coming  out  of  his  isolation. 
«The  internal  political  opinion  of  France,  which 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  interrupted  in  its  struggle 
for  a  reform  in  the  inner  political  life,  has  now  re- 
asserted itself  over  the  great  question  of  a  new  elec- 
tion to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  a  new  fran- 
chise law.    During  the  war,  the  legislative  life  of 
the  Chamber  had  to  be  prolonged,  but  now  the  de- 
mand is  raised  outside  of  parliament  for  a  new 
election  as  soon  as  possible.    The  matter  may  be 
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considered  simple,  but  is  tied  up  with  that  other 
question,  the  franchise  reform  program,  which  at 
[he  last  election  played  the  chief  role.  .  .  .»  The 
article  then  shows  that  529  deputies  were  elected  in 
1914,  pledged  to  secure  a  franchise  reform  law,  as 
against  19  who  wished  to  retain  the  old  system,  and 
that  five  million  voters  out  of  eight  million  were  in 
favor  of  a  reform,  and  also  that  of  the  six  great 
parties,  four  carried  a  reform  plank  in  their  plat- 
form. «Howcver,  the  war  came  and  neutralized  the 
spirit  of  reform  which  had  grown  strong  and  would 
certainly  have  been  crowned  with  success.  And 
now  the  Deputies  would  rather  forget  their  prom- 
ises, so  that  it  is  not  in  the  Chamber  but  in  the  press 
and  by  the  general  public  that  the  agitation  is  carried 
on  for  reform.  The  position  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Chambers  is  easily  seen.  There  is  the  risk  of  a  new 
system  of  voting,  with  the  working  of  which  no  one 
is  familiar,  and  the  consequences  of  which  they 
wish  to  avoid.  Officially,  of  course,  the  objections 
to  the  reform  are  different.  From  some  sides  it  is 
said  that  the  franchise  reform  must  come  after  the 
administrative  reform  which  was  also  acute  in  1914, 
but  which  cannot  take  place  now  until  a  new  vote 
has  been  taken.  From  another  side  it  is  stated  that 
the  present  Chamber  should  be  judged  in  the  same 
way  and  by  the  same  voters  as  it  was  in  1914.  •  .  . 
Against  this  .  .  .  reasoning,  the  advocates  of 
reform  argue  that  the  Deputies  represent  the  whole 
nation,  and  they  will  be  judged  just  as  properly,  re- 
elected or  not,  whether  the  representative  district 
is  larger  or  smaller. 


«The  prospects  of  a  speedy  reform  of  the  fran- 
chise law  seem  small,  and  this  because  the  Govern- 
ment shows  only  a  lukewarm  sympathy  and  no  ac- 
tion from  that  source  can  be  expected.  Propositions 
haye  of  course  been  made  in  the  Chamber,  but 
when  it  was  debated  a  few  days  ago,  after  a  lapse  of 
more  than  a  month,  and  only  after  the  matter  had 
been  urged  by  the  press,  it  was  with  little  enthusiasm 
that  the  Deputies  went  to  work.»  The  paper  then 
sarcastically  mentions  that  during  the  debate  on 
this  question,  lasting  for  two  days,  only  four  speak- 
ers had  finished,  and  of  these  four,  all  of  whom  had 
been  elected  on  a  platform  of  reform,  only  one  had 
remained  faithful. 

«What  will  be  won  by  a  reform?  First  and 
foremost  a  weeding  out  of  the  election  tickets  and 
a  washing  out  of  a  few  stains  on  French  parlia- 
mentarism. It  is  the  narrow  district  politics  which 
one  wishes  to  get  at,  and  which  are  characterized  by 
the  election  of  the  man  who  promises  to  do  the  most 
for  the  local  interests,  or  perhaps  by  promising  jobs 
to  men  who  will  vote  for  him.  .  .  .  Ry  enlarg- 
ing the  voting  districts  so  that  they  will  embrace  a 
whole  Department,  this  traffic  will  be  stopped  and 
the  Deputies  will  be  more  independent  of  the  vot- 
ers. The  adherents  of  reform  also  claim  that  the 
candidates  would  then  have  to  work  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  whole  Department,  and  they  would 
also  be  largely  relieved  of  worry  as  to  re-election 
and  apply  themselves  to  reforms  which  are  more 
pressing  now  than  they  were  before  the  war.» 
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Dr.  Schiffer's  Resignation 

The  resignation  of  the  Finance  Minister,  Dr. 
Schiffer,  was  announced  in  the  German  papers  of 
April  11.  (dt  seems,))  says  the  Lokal  Anzeiger,  April 
11,  «that  personal  differences  between  him  and  an- 
other Cabinet  Minister  have  arisen  since  the  day 
before  yesterday,  differences  which  make  the  Min- 
ister's continuance  in  office  impossible.))  That  is 
the  explanation  officially  sanctioned.  Political 
writers,  however,  have  been  interested  in  speculat- 
ing as  to  the  extent  to  which  his  personal  prejudices, 
in  this  case,  coincide  with  his  political  views  and  also 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  Dr.  Schiffer's  disaffection 
is  representative  of  the  attitude  of  the  Democratic  or 
bourgeois  party  of  which  he  is  a  member.  As  it 
seems  to  be  generally  assumed  that  the  balance  in 
the  coalition  ministry  will  be  maintained  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  another  Democrat,  no  serious  Cabinet 
crisis  is  likely  to  occur  for  the  time  being.  On  the 
other  hand  much  evidence  may  be  gathered  from 
the  minutes  of  the  National  Assembly  and  from  the 
comments  of  partisan  publicists,  which  indicates 
that  the  internal  strain  within  the  Cabinet  has  in- 
creased significantly. 

A  statement  made  by  the  Minister-President, 
Herr  Scheidemann,  a  speech  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly by  a  Democratic  delegate,  Herr  Payer,  and  the 
budget  speech  of  Dr.  Schiffer  himself  all  reveal  the 
opposition  which  the  bourgeois  party  is  making  to 
certain,  radical  measures  such  as  the  erection  of  a 
High  Court  of  Justice  for  the  indictment  of  state 
criminals  of  the  war,  the  Socialization  of  industry, 
and  the  adaptation  to  German  Government  of  the 
Council  system.  There  is  some  criticism  of  the  Fi- 
nance Minister  individually,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  resigned  because  he  lacked  the  support  of 
his  party.  He  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  an- 
ticipated it  in  exhausting  his  store  of  concessive  pa- 
tience. Dr.  Schiffer's  resignation  has  at  least  symp- 
tomatic importance. 

DR.  SCHIFFER'S  SUCCESSOR 

The  question  of  a  successor  to  Dr.  Schiffer  has 
offered  some  difficulty.  In  some  quarters  (Coblen- 
zer  Zeitung,  Arril  12)  it  was  thought  that  the  Demo- 
crats would  require  the  resignation  of  their  colleague 
Herr  Gotheim,  a  Minister  without  Portfolio.  How- 
ever, the  Democratic  fraction  apnarently  prefer  to 
remain  with  the  government  majority.  The  Deut- 
sche Tageczeitung,  April  12,  states  that  the  Demo- 
crats fraction  is  «plainly  pernlexed  because  it  can 
find  no  suitable  successor  in  its  midst.  Herr  Dern- 
burg,  the  logical  candidate,  seems  to  have  no  par- 
ticular inclination  for  the  position  and  would  rre- 
fer  an  arrangement  whereby  Herr  Erzberser  might 
take  Schiffer's  place  and  he,  Dernburg.  might  take 
Erzberger's  Dlace;  this  would  create  Dernburg  a 
Minister  without  Portfolio.  .  .  .  The  Democrats 
have  two  other  men  whom  they  regard  as  suitable : 
frst,  Herr  Warburg  who  is  accorded  ^articular  con- 
sideration because  he  is  a  member  of  the  Peace  Dele- 
gation: second.  Herr  Schacht,  the  Director  of  the 
Darmstadt  Bank,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 


mittee of  the  Democratic  Party.w  The  Lokal  An- 
zeiger, April  13,  announces  that  Dr.  Dernburg  has 
been  selected  by  the  Democratic  fraction  to  succeed 
Dr.  Schiffer.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  sub- 
stitution may  be  made  indirectly  and  that  Herr 
Gotheim  will  direct  the  finances. 

DR.  SCHIFFER'S  CAREER 

The  Vossische  Zeitung,  April  11,  gives  a  brief 
sketch  of  Dr.  Schiffer's  life: 

((Dr.  Schiffer,  the  Imperial  Minister  of  Finance, 
is  the  son  of  a  Breslau  shipping  agent.  He  was  born 
in  1860.  After  his  days  in  the  Gymnasium  and  his 
law  studies  he  became  a  judge  in  the  lower  courts 
in  Zalrze.  In  1898  he  went  to  Magdeburg  and,  a 
year  later,  was  appointed  to  the  provincial  court,  be- 
ing soon  after  promoted  to  the  position  of  justice. 
In  1908  he  was  summoned  to  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Berlin  and  in  1910  was  promoted  to  the  office  of 
Chief  Justice.  Since  1903  he  has  belonged,  with  brief 
interruptions,  to  the  Prussian  Diet.  In  the  last  regu- 
lar election  he  became  a  member  of  the  Reichstag, 
representing  the  National  Liberal  Party.  During 
the  war  he  was  head  of  the  Judge  Advocate's  De- 
partment and,  in  that  capacity,  exercised  much  influ- 
ence in  the  framing  of  the  Auxiliary  Service  Law.  In 
1917  he  was  called  into  the  Government  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  parliamentarians  and  appointed  Min- 
ister Director  of  the  Imperial  Treasury.  The  Revo- 
lutionary Government  placed  him  in  the  position  of 
State  Secretary  of  this  department;  after  the  elec- 
tion of  the  National  Assembly  he  became  Imperial 
Minister  of  Finance,  the  counterpart  of  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  of  the  old  Empire.  In  the  National  As- 
sembly itself  he  is  a  member  of  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Party.  He  represents,  the  electoral  district  of 
Magdebiirg-Anhalt.» 

THE  BUDGET  SPEECH 

The  following  excerpts  from  Dr.  Schiffer's  bud- 
j  get  speech,  delivered  in  the  National  Assembly  on 
April  9  (Vossische  Zeitung,  April  10),  throws  some 
light  on  the  Minister's  subsequent  behaviour. 

«On  the  whole  the  universal  depreciation  of 
money  has  naturally  increased  our  financial  obliga- 
tions/ .    .    .    Therefore  there  is  the  more  reason 
for  economy.   In  general  Parliament  has  been  more 
importunate  than  the  Ministry  in  its  calls  upon  the 
Treasury.  Yet  one  might  expect  that  the  representa- 
tive body  would  hold  more  tightly  the  strings  of  the 
nationaf  purse.    .    .  .    The  Assembly  has  arranged 
to  pay  higher  wages  and  emergency  bonuses  to  of- 
ficials in  view  of  the  depreciation  of  the  coinage.  At 
the  same  time  an  attempt. is  being  made  to  limit  the 
salaries  of  the  higher  officials.    We  have  approved 
;  both  these  measures  and  have  reduced  by  fifty  per 
I  cent  the  compensation  allowed  in  cases  where  offi- 
|  cial  residence  is  not  provided.  We  are  ready,  more- 
I  over,  to  consider  more  radical  measures.  The  finan- 
cial effect  will  obviously  be  inconsiderable  and  the 
j  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  officials  will  be  in- 
I  creased.    .    .    .    There  is  but  one  solution:  to  re- 
|  duce  the  number  of  officials,    .    ..   .    But  socializa- 
|  tion  implies  a  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  officials. 
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Therefore  it  must  be  plainly  stated  that  there  are 
limits  to  officialdom  also  which  may  not  be  over- 
stepped without  prejudice  to  the  state.  .  .  .  We 
must  not  bureaucratize  industry.  I  say  this  not 
because  I  am  an  opponent  of  socialization  but  be- 
cause an  intrinsically  excellent  idea  may  ultimately 
entail  evil  if  it  is  not  realized  in  the  proper  way.» 

The  Minister  concludes  a  discussion  of  taxes 
by  remarking:  «Thus  we  come  back  to  the  alpha 
and  omega.  We  must  proceed  not  from  ethical, 
economic,  and  political  motives,  but  from  financial 
motives,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  pay  the 
taxes.  As  the  head  of  the  financial  administration, 
I  appeal  to  the  whole  nation  to  revert  to  the  racial 
traditions  and  virtues.  Enthusiasm  and  energy 
must  again  be  roused  and  we  must  desist  from  the 
organized  folly  of  the  day. 

(  Even,  so  the  adjustment  of  the  Imperial  fman- 
es  will  be  very  difficult.  A1!  forces  must  be  united 
to  this  end.  Party  differences  of  opinion  must  be 
arbitrated.  .  .  .  The  great  work  of  reform  can- 
not be  accomplished  under  changing  governments. 
The  same  majority  which  begins  the  work  must  end 
it,  the  government  majority.  That  does  not  mean 
that  other  parties  are  to  be  excluded.  I  regard  the 
co-operation  of  all  parties  as  highly  important  even 
if  it  is  fraught  with  much  mutual  criticism.  We  need 
the  aid  of  the  whole  people.)) 

Apparently  the  Finance  Minister  did  not  feel 
that  a  change  of  government  would  be  advisable. 

HERR  SCHEIDEMANN'S  STATEMENT 

The  Vossische  Zeitung,  April  10,  prints  a  signifi- 
cant statement  made  by  the  Minister  President,  Herr 
Scheidemann:  ((Minister  President  Scheidemann 
expressed  his  views  upon  the  co-operation  of  the 
majority  parties  in  the  National  Assembly  with 
rather  unusual  freedom  in  an  interview  accorded 
a  deputation  from  the  Workmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Council  of  Cassel,  who  presented  a  petition  for  a 
purely  Socialist  Cabinet.  'The  Democratic  party,' 
said  Scheidemann,  'cause  more  difficulty  in  Social 
questions  than  the  Centrum,  whose  twenty-six  work- 
men secretaries  have  already  been  persuaded  to 
make  far-reaching  concessions.  .  .  .  We  are 
thoroughly  convinced  that  outsiders  are  saying,  in 
season  and  out  of  season:  «See,  this  is  the  sort  of 
peace  that  the  Social  Democrats  have  procured  us!» 
Every  reasonable  politician  must  be  convinced  that 
the  bourgeois  party  should  share  responsibility  for 
a  peace  in  which  they  have  been  partially  instru- 
mental.   .    .  .) 

«It  is  interesting  to  note  the  substance  of 
Sehcidemann's  further  utterance  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  Centrum  is  ready  to  abandon  its  posi- 
tion and  that  the  Democrats  also  desire  to  shirk  their 
responsibility,  shifting  the  whole  burden  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  Social  Democrats.  Scheidemann 
further  declared  thai  he  personally  had  no  desire  to 
place  any  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  reconciliation 
of  both  the  Social  Democratic  parties.  If  the  masses 
of  the  people  desired  that  he  should  quit  his  post,  in 
order  to  silence  a  handful  of  murmurcrs,  he  was 
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in  which  we  majority  Socialists  cannot  co-operate 
under  any  circumstances.)  Scheidemann  then 
pointed  to  the  hesitancy  with  which  the  Independent 
party  supported  the  war  loans  and  continued:  <A 
reconciliation  at  the  present  tune  would  offer  mri 
formidable  difficulties.  We  Social  Democrats  wil1 
stand  by  our  principles.  We  stand  for  those  of 
Democracy  which  Marx  and.  Engel  and  other  great 


leaders  have  upheld.  Democracy  must  be  the  basis 
for  reconciliation,  not  a  dictatorship,  for  that  is  not 
Socialistic  but  reactionary.)  » 

von  payer's  speech 

The  Berliner  Tagebiatt,  April  11,  prints  a  speech 
which  was  made  by  Delegate  Von  Payer  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  National  Assembly  and 
which  illuminates  the  Cabinet  situation. 

«The  relationship  between  the  Government  and 
the  Majority  party  enjoins  restraint  and  an  avoid- 
ance of  all  public  polemics,))  he  is  reported  to  have 
said, and  in  reference  to  Scheidemann's  alleged  state- 
ment continued:  «There  must  be  some  mistake,  for 
the  Democratic  Party  has  always  recognized  the 
solemn  duty  to  place  no  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the 
Government.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  friction 
between  the  Government  and  our  party.  The  neces- 
sary restraint  does  not,  however,  preclude  criticism 
and  advice.  We  have  maintained  a  more  concili- 
atory tone,  in  general,  than  that  which  characterized 
the  remarks  of  Deputy  Hoch  (a  Social  Democrat).)) 

In  regard  to  the  proposal  to  create  a  High  Court 
of  Justice  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  the  war,  Dep- 
uty Hoch  says:  «I  fear  that  such  self-tormenting 
and  self-punitory  policies  will  avail  us  nothing  but, 
on  the  contrarv,  will  bring  us  harm  and  I  would  ad- 
vise against  them.  If  the  archives  are  opened  at 
some  future  date  and  if  humanity  feels  itself  capable 
of  passing  judgment,  then  the  final  judgment  of  his- 
tory may  be  recorded.))  Some  discussion  of  the 
strikes  and  of  the  Council  movement  is  introduced, 
ult  is  out  of  the  question  to  think  that  the  German 
bourgeoisie,  peasantry,  and  workingmen  would  bow 
beneath  the  yoke  of  Bolshevism.  Unfortunately  the 
military  power  of  the  Government  is  weak;  crimi- 
nals, vagrants,  and  plunderers  deserve  scant  indul- 
gence and  whoever,  from  sheer  political  fanaticism, 
associates  with  these  elements  must,  and  will  be 
treated  as  an  enemy  of  society.  .  .  .  Hopefully 
and  yet  anxiously  we  look  forward  to  attempts  ail 
socialization  and  measures  to  safeguard  the  influ- 
ence of  the  working  class.  The  lakor  movement  is 
compromised  bv  its  narrowness  and  doctrinarian- 
ism.  .  .  .  We  do  not  wish  to  sanction  a  class 
rule.  We  reioice  that  the  Minister  President,  as  his 
statement  shows,  shares  our  oninion.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment abandons  the  principles  of  Democracy,  it 
must  waive  all  claim  to  the  suprort  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  heartily 
agreed  that  industrial  modifications  of  a  c^rtam  kind 
are  advisable.  We  see  in  private  enterrrise  the 
highest  economic  incentive.  Most  certainly  we  are 
prepared,  in  the  interests  of  peace,  to  unite  with  the 
Government  in  carrying  out  its  proposals.  Further 
than  this  we  will  not  go,  for  this  is  no  time  to  experi- 
ment.)) 

GENERAL  COMMENT 

The  Vo'-sische  Zeitung,  April  12,  prints  the  fol- 
lowing comment  on  Dr.  Schiffer's  resignation: 

«The  decision  of  Scbiffer,  the  Imperial  Minister 
of  Finance,  to  renounce  his  office  has  caused  con- 
siderable comment  in  majority  party  circles.  It  was 
foreshadowed  in  his  budget  speech  on  Wednesdav 
before  the  National  Assemhlv,  in  which  a  strong  dis- 
like for  the  socialization  scheme  and  the  develop- 
ments of  the  past  few  weeks  was  expressed.  No  one 
suspected,  however,  that  the  Vice-President  ot  the 
Cabinet  Ministry  would  abandon  Irs  office  over 
-.ioM  sm'-e  he.  assumed  it  not  as  an  individual  but 
with  the  full  confidence  of  the  Democratic  fraction. 
If  the  more  remote  causes  of  his  withdrawal  are  in- 
vestigated, great  stress  must  be  laid  upon  the  events 
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of  the  past  few  days,  for  Dr.  Schiffer  arrived  at  his 
decision  without  consulting  his  friends.  The  insu- 
perable financial  burdens,  which  have  been  in- 
creased through  the  indulgent  attitude  of  the  Im- 
perial Government  toward  demands  for  increased 
\vu?es,  are  large'y  responsible  for  the  final  issue. 
Deputy  von  Paver's  speech  of  yesterday,  though  re- 
strained in  tone,  shows  reasons  of  a  general  nature 
f^r  the  Finance  Minister's  withdrawal.  More  spe- 
cific was  Hcrr  Scheidemann's  declaration  concern- 
ing the  resistance  offered  by  the  Democratic  ele- 
ment in  Social  questions.  The  perfect  co-operation 
of  the  Cabinet  members  has  been  disturbed  by  the 
emergence  of  such  important  questions  as  that  of  a 
High' Court  of  Justice  and  the  new  national  holiday 
CMayT).  However,  even  if  one  weighs  all  these  con- 
siderations, it  must  be  admitted  that  Schiffer's  de- 
cision was  sudden.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  wildest  rumors,  regarding  the  instability  oi 
our  financial  position,  shouM  be  circulating.  There 
is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  these  rumors.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  people  will 
swallow  the  semi-official  explanation  that  Herr 
Schiffer  resigned  solely  for  personal  reasons  and  on 
account  of  ill  health,  even  though  it  be  granted  that 
Herr  Schiffer  is  physically  exhausted. 

c(It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  change  in  the 
Imrerial  Ministry  of  Finance  is  indicative  of  a  criti- 
cal political  situation.  We  should  reflect  also  that  the 
same  considerations  which  brought  about  the  alli- 
ance of  three  great  parties  may  now  perpetuate  their 
power  » 

The  following  compilation  of  opinion  appears 
in  the  Koelnische  Zeitung,  April  14: 

«A  correspondent  of  the  Deutsche  Allgememe 
Zeitung  was  told,  in  an  interview  with  Minister 
Schiffer,  that  the  circumstance  which  gave  impetus 
to  his  resignation  was  that  he  could  not  agree  to  cer- 
tain new  items  and  appropriations,  contingent  upon 
changed  conditions,  to  be  inserted  in  the  budget. 

Accordingly  his  reasons  for  withdrawing 
were  related  more  with  policy  than  with  financial 
conditions.    Vorwaerts  says  that  Schiffer's  extraor- 
dinary oratorical  powers  were  deceptive,  that  he 
was  not  a  great  man  or  capable  of  reorganizing  the 
Imperial  finances.    He  is  a  thorough  Democrat  but 
too  much  of  a  Liberal  of  the  old  school  to  feel  deep- 
ly the  true  socialistic  spirit.    His  successor's  goal 
must  be  to  give  to  the  people— not  alone  to  receive 
from  them.   Therefore  a  well  rounded,  comprehen- 
sive program  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Socialism  is 
necessary.    He  alone  can  achieve  success  who  can 
attack  with  a  firm  hand  the  tyranny  of  capitalism 
and  the  forces  which  are  tending  to  maintain  high 
prices  within  the  Empire.  ... 

«Along  with  other  reasons  which  weighed  with 
the  Minister  of  Finance  might  be  classed  his  change 
in  party  aftTiations.  He  had  ceased  to  possess  the 
frdl  confidence  of  his  party  which  he  enjoyed  upon 
his  entrance  to  office;  many  of  his  former  partisans 
saw  in  him  an  opportunist  of  the  first  order.  More- 
over his  war  finance  legislation  and  its  subsequent 
execution  called  forth  much  opposition  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Democratic  party  and  aroused  much 
personal  enmity. » 

CRITICISM  OF  DR.  SCHIFFER 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  April  11,  generally  con- 
sidered a  Democratic  paper,  prints  the  following 
criticism  of  Dr.  Schiffer: 

«If  words  were  deeds,  Schiffer  would  have  been 
an  eminent  financier  but  the  speech  (the  reference 


is  to  a  program  speech,  Press  Review,  March  4) 
which  evoked  so  much  applause  was  not  followed 
by  action.  He  let  precious  time  slide  by  without  do- 
ing the  slightest  thing,  except  for  working  out  the 
Imperial  budget,  or  making  any  effort  to  seize  upon 
war  profits  and  prevent  the  alienation  of  capital  to 
foreign  countries.  The  gigantic  sums  that  have  thus 
been  lost  can  never  be  estimated.  Immediately 
after  his  first  speech  in  the  National  Assembly,  when 
he  broke  so  clearly  with  the  old  financial  system, 
one  could  not  help  believing  that  a  new  order  had 
been  instituted  in  this  department  also.  The  theo- 
retical Schiffer  always  overcame  the  practical  Schif- 
fer. although  he  had'  had  practical  experience  as  an 
Under-Secretary  of  the  old  regime.  Helfferich,  who 
ran  against  him,  was  quite  right  in  calling  him  a 
man  of  words. 

«In  glancing  over  the  Schiffer  regime  one  finds 
little  that  is  likely  to  perpetuate  his  name  in  the  an- 
nals of  finance.  'His  bill  for  war  taxes  aroused  jus- 
tifiable criticism  because  it  was  vague,  tended  to 
hamper  profitable  trades,  and  treated  the  joint-stock 
companies  too  leniently.   Schiffer's  income  tax  pro- 
posal could  not  fail  to  provoke  keen  opposition 
Technical  feasibility  seems  to  have  been  a  more  po- 
tent consideration  'than  economic  justice  in  fram- 
ing this  bill.  There  were  no  proportional  rates  con- 
templated in  it.    Moreover,  there  seems  to  be  no 
technical  justification  or  true  motive  for  this  omis- 
sion.   A  socially  just  treatment  might  just  as  well 
have  been  accorded  to  this  problem.    It  was  char- 
acteristic of  Schiffer's  management  that  no  new  pro- 
oosal  for  an  inheritance  tax  was  presented  in  the 
National  Assembly,  despite  the  fact  that  the  techni- 
cal difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  legislation  might 
have  been  overcome  by  changing  a  few  paragraphs. 
It  is  incomprehensible  why  the  Imperial  Finance 
Minister  fell  short  in  this  particular.)) 


DEFENSE  OF  DR.  SCHIFFER 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  April  12,  offers  a 
sympathetic  explanation  of  Dr.  Schiffer's  action. 

„The  reasons  for  Schiffer's  resignation  were 
treated  in  his  last  speech.   He  is  sufficiently  practi- 
cal in  the  realm  of  economy  to  realize  that  the  un- 
stabilizing  social  policy  of  the  Cabinet  will  preclude 
a  healthy  financial  condition.   Scheidemann's  Cabi- 
net is  apparently  of  a  mind  to  substitute  party  poli- 
tics for  reason  and  personal  incompatibilities  still 
further  obstruct  this  heterogeneous  Cabinet.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  Schiffer  appears  to  have  lost  his 
courage  and  to  have  become  convinced  that  all  his 
devotion  to  duty  was  in  vain.   In  his  budget  speech 
he  stated  that  the  enormous  expansion  of  the  social- 
ization oolicv  would  require  the  services  of  a  vast 
bureau  of  officials  so  that  instead  of  a  decrease  in 
the  civil  service  we  should  have  an  increase  and,  as 
a  consequence,  an  immense  increase  in  expenses. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  taxation 
capacity  of  the  people  is  materially  lessened     i  hus 
we  see 'the  impossibility  of  raising  the  seven  billion 
marks  which  Hcrr  Schiffer  mentioned  as  being  the 
indispensible  minimum  to  be  raised  by  taxation, 
i  He  has  been  criticised  severely  by  his  party  tnends 
I  for  not  having  the  taxation  bill  ready  to  present 
simultaneously  with  the  budget.    This  to  be  sure  is 
an  extraordinary  condition  of  affairs  but  neverthe- 
less in  keeping  with  the  general  policy  of  the  present 
Government.    Herr  Schiffer  is  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable working  forces  which  the  Government  has 
had,  the  only  one  among  them  who  still  exemplifies 
the  good,  old  tradition  of  German  oflicialdom ;» 
The  Koelnische  Zeitung,  April  12.  defends  Dr. 
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Schiffer  in  an  article  of  similar  tone.  He  seems  to 
have  rallied  many  Conservatives  to  his  standard. 

«Twilight  is  falling  over  the  Cabinet.   The  rats 
leave  the  sinking  ship.  The  Imperial  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, Dr.  Schiffer,  one  of  the  best  political  heads  in 
the  Cabinet  and  one  of  Germany's  most  expert 
financial  administrators,  has  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion.   If  the  circumstances  attending  his  step  are 
wrapped  in  mystery  for  a  time,  one  may  neverthe- 
less be  reasonably  sure  that  Schiffer  has  taken  ex- 
ception to  Scheidemann's  policies  for  some  time 
past  and  that  they  could  not  come  to  an  agreement 
j  ,  .r  the  Finance  Minister's  intelligent  financial  pro- 
gram.   The  policy  of  the  Social  Democrats  who 
came  into  power  by  virtue  of  the  revolution  has  cost 
the  nation  heavily — much  more  money  than  the  for- 
mer government  has  been  able  to  raise.  These 
things  we  have  seen  with  apprehension  during  the 
past  few  months.  And  what  is  still  worse  is  that  the 
transgressions  of  the  past  hold  no  promise  for  the 
future  of  a  return  to  a  thrifty  political  economy. 
Where  is  Scheidemann's  administrative  sagacity? 
He  is  traveling  in  a  rut  at  the  expense  of  the  tax 
payer.     Whoever   associates    with    the  working 
classes,  the  unemployed,  and  the  dissatisfied  imme- 
diately agrees  to  higher  salary  and  wage  demands 
which  satisfy  temporarily  and  stimulate  further  de- 
mands.   Scheidemann  has  found  a  further  means 
of  securing  relief  by  socialization.    .    .    .»  The 
writer  continues  by  deploring  the  progress  of  social- 
ization with  the  resultant  increase  in  the  payrolls 
of  the  government,  and  the  tendency  toward  Bu- 
reaucracy.  «A  man  like  Schiffer  who,  as  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  our  Government  officials,  under- 
stands the  results  and  the  expense  of  a  bureaucracy, 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  need  of  the 
hour  is  for  a  reduction  in  the  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment.))  An  attempt  is  made  to  prove  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  has  no  excuse  for  remaining  in  the 
Government.    «The  Democratic  party  is  confronted 
with  the  question  how  to  continue  in  the  Govern- 
ment rnd  remain  faithful  to  its  former  party  plat- 
form.    Hcrr  Payer  tried  to  treat  this  question  in  a 
speech    yesterday.    .    .    .    Schiffer's  resignation 
means  bankruptcy  for  the  Scheidemann  Govern- 
ment.)) 
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Belgian  Electoral  Reform 
The  unanimous  adoption  on  April  10  by  the  Bel- 
gian Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  proiect  for  electoral 
reform  has  solved  the  poetical  crisis  which  thr  eat- 
ened the  existence  of  the  Dclecroix  National  Cabi- 
net.  In  reaching  an  agreement,  after  he^d  debates 
during  many  weeks  (Press  Review,  April  9),  the  dif- 
ferent parties  were  guided  by  the  desire  not  to  sacri- 
fice the  National  Union  before  the  complete  political 
and  economic  restoration  of  the  countrv    The  re- 
form adopted  comprises  the  abolition  of  the  plural 
voting  system  in  force  for  the  past  twentv-six  years, 
and  the  substitution  therefor  of  universal  male  suf- 
frage at  the  age  of  twenty-one.    The  auestion  of 
woman  suffrage  is  to  be  held  over  for  discussion 
until  after  the  next  elections  which  are  cxnected  to 
be  held  in  October  or  November.   The  Catholic  par- 
ties on  yielding  in  the  matter  of  the  plural  vote  had 
demanded  that  the  franchise  be  extended  to  women 
before  that  time  to  which  the  Liberals  and  Socialists 
were  opposed.  However,  a  compromise  was  reached 
nnd  the  following  amendment  granting  the  vote  to 
certain  women  was  passed:  «At  the  next  elections, 


the  right  to  vote  is  granted  to  widows  of  soldiers  who 
ted  tor  their  country  before  January  1.  1919  or  in 
the  case  of  unmarried  soldiers  to  their  mothers  if 
widows;  the  same  applies  to  widows  or  mothers  of 
civilians  killed  by  the  enemy.  The  right  to  vote  is 
also  granted  to  women  who  were  condemned  to 
prison  or  detained  by  the  enemy  for  patriotic  mo- 
tives-)) c 

The  Belgian  press  welcomes  the  agreement 
reached  by  Parliament  as  a  great  relief.  L'lndiA 
pendance  Beige  (Liberal),  April  11.  writes:  «For  sev- 
eral days  great  anxiety  prevailed.  One  did  not  want 
to  believe  that  the  Right  would  maintain  its  intran- 
sigence to  the  very  end,  or  that  it  ignored  the  grave 
danger  of  a  ministerial  crisis  provoked  by  the  elec- 
toral problem.    ...    Yet  there  was  reason  for 
anxiety,  there  had  been  such  extraordinarily  belli- 
cose speeches  and  maneuvers.  Former  polit'cs  had 
suddenly  been  revived.    The  vote  of  the  Chamber 
will  be  greeted  with  a  feeling  of  great  relief. 

(dn  order  to  induce  the  Right  to  at  last  agree  to 
the  abolition  of  the  plural  voting  system,  the  Left 
consented  to  make  concessions  in  order  to  make  a 
solution  possible,  save  the  country  from  a  dangerous 
adventure  and  in  order  to  maintain  the  necessary 
union.   We  are  now  freed  from  a  political  problem 
which  weighed  heavily  upon  the  nation;  the  par- 
liamentary air  will  be  cleared.    Let  us  hope  that 
now  that  the  question  which  incited  electoral  schem- 
ing is  removed,  we  may  devote  ourselves  entirely  to 
the  big  tasks  of  the  restoration  of  the  country  and  to 
the  grave  economic  and  social  problems  which  have 
to  be  solved.   Let  us  hope  that  the  outcome  of  this 
patriotic  emotion  will  result  in  collaboration  with 
the  National  Government  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  prompted  by  the  sole  aim  of  regaining  her 
prosperity  through  union  and  labor  and  make  her 
worthy  of  those  fallen  heroes  in  whose  name  the 
accord  has  been  made  possible.)) 

The  Peuple  (Social  Democratic),  April  11,  com- 
ments on  the  issue  as  follows:  «The  working  class 
and  the  nation  welcome  the  vote  with  relief  .  .  .; 
it  took  the  convincing  eloquence  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, Delacroix,  to  somewhat  attenuate  the  painful 
impression  created  by  the  opposition  and  the  ter- 
giversations 'in  extremis'  which  during  four  hours 
transformed  Parliament  into  a  market  scene-  In 
suite  of  the  final  accord  reached,  nothing  proved 
more  conclusively  that  the  Chamber  of  1914  no 
longer  reflects  popular  aspirations.  In  spite  of  ap- 
pearances and  the  staging  of  the  solution,  universal 
suffrage  was  not  the  outcome  of  secret  compromises 
and  conferences;  it  triumphed  because  the  war  had 
made  it  the  law  of  necessity,  the  irresistible  system 
which  had  to  be  adopted  at  all  costs. 

«The  Right  committed  a  grave  error  in  allowing 
itself  to  be  dragged  into  an  agreement  on  universal 
suffrage,  it  lost  the  benefit  of  an  act  of  iustice  and 
spontaneousness,  and  public  opinion  will,  in  spite 
of  everything,  remember  that  it  would  have  pursued 
its  political  ambitions  and  had  declared  itself  readv 
to  desert  the  cause  of  social  conservation  to  which 
it  claims  to  be  an  adherent. 

('The  Liberal  parly  has  given  proof  of  more 
pluck  and  generosity  and  full  homage  must  be  ren- 
dered the  party  for  this. 

('As  for  the  Socialists,  all  the  planks  of  the  new 
patriotic  entente,  such  as  the  right  of  vote  of  the 
mothers  and  widows  of  patriots  who  give  their  lives 
for  their  country,  the  female  universal  suffrage  no- 
plied  to  the  communal  elections  at  the  next  ballot 
and  the  integnl  proportional  representation,  to 
which  our  mandatories  had  given  their  acquiescence, 
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form  part  of  our  charter.  The  Labor  party  emerges 
from  this  strife  morally  greater  and  stronger,  with- 
out having  forfeited  or  sacrificed  anything  and  with 
the  proud  knowledge  of  haying  remained  faithful 
to  its  engagements  and  principles. 

«No\v  let  the  proletariat  be  prepared  for  the 
decisive  struggles  which  will  follow.  .  .  .  Uni- 
versal suffrage  has  been  gained,  workers  set  to  work 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  your  class  and  the  wel- 
fare of  your  country!)) 

The  Catholic  XX  Siecle,  April  12,  considers  that 
its  own  party  emerged  greatly  fortified  from  the  de- 
hate,  and  remarks:  «The  event  has  proven  that  the 
Government  did  not  underestimate  the  political 
groups  in  entrusting  them  with  the  task  of  finding  a 
formula  of  conciliation.  The  debates  on  the  elec- 
toral project  and  its  conclusion  demonstrated  both 
the  weakness  and  the  strength  of  Union  Govern- 
ments. They  have  revealed  that  such  governments 
can  only  rest  on  the  filial  and  patriotic  piety  of  all 
the  good  citizens.  They  have  also  demonstrated  that 
before  the  superior  interests  of  the  country  the  con- 
flicts of  individual  claims  can  be  appeased,  although 
in  Parliament  they  retain  the  expression  of  their 
full  strength.  .  .  .  The  national  significance  of  the 
vote  is  very  great.  But  its  practical  effect  is  much 
less  important  when  one  compares  the  results  with 
the  energy  and  bitterness  of  the  struggle.  The  po- 
litical importance  of  the  conditions  in  which  the 
accord  was  reached  must  not  be  sought  in  its  practi- 
cal realization-  It  was  above  all  a  case  of  conse- 
crating the  National  Union;  all  other  formulas  were 
relegated  to  the  background. 

«.  .  .  Politically  the  debate  was  a  fight.  There 
are  conquerors  and  conquered.  The  victors  are  the 
Socialists  and  the  Catholics.  As  for  the  Liberals, 
thev  have,  through  their  awkwardness  and  incor- 
rigible sterilitv,  suffered  a  bitter  defeat  in  a  discus- 
sion which  offered  to  everyone  the  chance  for  noble 
victory.  ... 

«The  magnificent  spirit  of  reconciliation  which 
animated  the  Right  asserted  itself  in  a  high  degree. 
It  did  not  wish  to  oppose  nor  retard  universal  suf- 
frage, it  did  not  wish  to  impose  its  exigencies  on  the 
other  parties,  nor  did  it  wish  to  humiliate  an  ad- 
versary. It  was  a  case  of  showing  that  it  was  a  party 
of  order  and  action,  resolved  not  to  impose  tyran- 
nical pressure  on  others,  but  also  determined  not  to 
vield  to  their  constraint.  The  Socialists  understood 
this.  The  Liberals  did  not.  They  allowed  the  op- 
portunity for  a  voluntary  conciliation  to  pass,  and 
found  themselves  in  the  situation  in  which  they  had 
hoped  to  place  the  Right,  viz.,  they  were  compelled 
to  accept  the  forced  reconciliation.  Fortunately,  the 
National  Union  which  resulted  dominates  the  joy  of 
some  and  the  grief  of  others. » 

In  his  address  of  thanks  to  the  166  members 
who  constituted  the  Assembly,  M.  Delacroix  is  re- 
ported as  saying  in  part:  «.  .  .  During  these  last 
sessions  the  speeches  revealed  diverse  tendencies 
which  gave  the  Chamber  an  atmosphere  of  life  and 
action.  .  .  .  But  since  the  first  day  we  have  no- 
ticed the  patriotic  breath  which  inspired  the  words 
of  our  orators,  and  that  is  why  I  knew  that  at  a  given 
moment  the  speakers  of  the  Right  and  Left  would 
meet  at  a  cross  road.  This  cross  road  was  that  of 
the  fallen  soldiers  and  of  the  executed  Belgians.  .  .  . 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  found  a 
nobler  and  firmer  sentiment  on  which  to  base  con- 
ciliation. I  feel  that  henceforth  the  Government, 
relying  on  all  parties  and  with  all  misunderstand- 
ings removed,  will  he  able  to  accomplish,  with  re- 


newed zeal,  the  work  of  restoration  upon  which  de- 
pends the  future  of  the  country.)) 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — SCANDINAVIAN 

German  Reparations 

The  Scandinavian  press  is  convinced  that  if  the 
demands  of  the  Allies  on  Germany  for  reparations 
and  indemnities  are  too  high,  Germany  will  turn  to 
Bolshevism  (Press  Review,  April  4, 1919).  The  Dan- 
ish Politiken,  April  4,  reviews  the  question  from  the 
French  standpoint  but  makes  no  comment,  except  to 
say  that  this  aspect  of  the  situation  is  viewed  with 
as  much  concern  by  the  French  as  the  territorial 
questions. 

((How  large  a  reparation  shall  the  Germans  pay 
us,  and  how  soon  will  we  find  out?  That  question 
now  concerns  the  French  as  much  as  the  territorial 
questions. 

«France  is,  or  rather  was,  a  rich  country;  its 
richest  provinces  have  been  laid  in  waste  so  that  it 
will  take  many  years  to  set  them  on  their  feet  again. 
But  where  will  France  get  the  money  to  do  this? 
Her  financial  outlook  is  very  dark.  Her  loss  in 
blood,  much  greater  than  that  of  her  Allies,  must 
also  be  remembered.  Pensions  to  invalids  will  call 
for  large  sums,  and  the  lack  of  labor  will  be  very 
great. 

((Not  without  a  trace  of  bitterness  the  French 
papers  point  to  the  bright  future  before  England. 

«Fran.ce  is  beginning  to  doubt  and  to  fear  that 
while  she  may  not  actually  be  deceived,  she  will  not 
receive  the  support  of  her  holy  Allies  when  the  hour 
of  reckoning  comes.  This  anxiety  increases  with 
the  length  of  time  taken  by  the  Peace  Conference.)) 

The  Nya  Dagligt  Allehanda  (Swedish  Conserva- 
tive), as  long  ago  as  December  21  stated  that  it  was 
entirely  impossible  for  Germany  to  pay  the  English 
costs  of  the  war,  let  alone  any  of  the  others. 

«Lloyd  George  has  estimated  that  the  cost  to  the 
British  of  the  war  and  loss  therefrom  is  eight  billion 
pounds  sterling.  This  fabulous  sum— 8,000  million 
pounds  sterling— he  says,  Germany  shall  pay.  He 
points  out  that  in  former  peace  treaties  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  loser  should  pay.  and  he  says  that 
Germany  must  pay  everything  down  to  the  last 
farthing. 

«The  question  is  whether  Germany's  economic 
conditions  are  such  that  they  can  satisfy  such  a 
colossal  demand.  At  the  Peace  Conference  in 
Frankfort  on  May  10,  1871,  France  agreed  to  pay 
Germany  five  billion  francs  in  costs.  At  that  time 
this  was  a  colossal  sum,  and  everyone  thought  that 
France  would  go  under  or  at  least  that  her  people 
would  be  held  down  for  a  long  time,  but  her  powers 
of  recuperation  were  greater  than  anyone  expected, 
and  in  September,  1873,  the  last  of  the  debt  was  paid. 

((Between  five  billion  francs  and  eight  billion 
pounds  sterling  there  is  considerable  difference, 
which  is  lessened  to  a  very  small  degree  due  to  the 
greater  value  of  money  in  1871  than  in  1918.  That 
France  was  early  able  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  war  to 
Germany  does  not  argue  that  it  will  be  just  as  easy 
for  Germany  to  pay  England  the  fabulous  sum  which 
Lloyd  George  states. 

«The  Wien  Neue  Freie  Presse  says  that  such  a 
payment  of  160  billion  marks  which  will  alone  be 
England's  share,  will  be  absolutely  impossible  for 
Germany.  Cash  payment  is  impossible  because  it 
would  be  impossible  to  scrape  together  160  billion 
marks  in  gold.  Pavment  in  goods  Lloyd  George 
will  not  listen  to,  for  he  is  afraid  that  England  in  that 
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case  will  be  flooded  with  cheap  German  goods  which 
will  lower  prices  and  wages  lor  employers. 

(i  Where  and  how  then  will  Germany  find  the 
money  to  pay  160  billion  marks?  The  Neue  Freie 
Presse  says  a  way  could  be  found  whereby  Germany 
could  hand  over  to  her  English  creditors  her  credits 
in  enemy  and  trans-Atlantic  countries,  but  the  most 
these  would  net  England  would  be  a  few  billion 
marks,  and  that  would  not  amount  to  anything. 

«In  truth  no  other  means  are  left  than  to  secure 
the  money  by  loan.  But  does  any  sane  person  be- 
lieve that  a  Germany,  starved  and  suffering  from  the 
war,  can  either  at  home  or  abroad  be  able  to  gather 
up  160  billion  marks?  And  even  if  she  could,  how 
would  it  be  possible  for  Germany  to  pay  interest  on 
this  loan  at  the  rate  of  5%  ?  These  views  which  the 
Neue  Freie  Presse  sets  forth,  seem  to  be  true  and  con- 
vincing; the  Germans  are  an  industrious  and  saving 
people  but  to  pay  160  billion  marks  in  war  costs  does 
not  seem  equal  to  their  economic  resources.)) 

The  Svenska  Dagbladet  (Swedish  Conservative), 
April  9,  in  a  long  editorial  called  «Peace  or  War 
Indemnities))  gives  a  history  of  indemnities,  say- 
ing it  was  the  French  who  first  instituted  them  and 
kept  them  up,  until  the  Germans  turned  the  tables 
on  them  in  1871.  This  paper  is  afraid  that  indemni- 
ties will  be  placed  on  Germany  which  will  make  but 
a  hollow  peace. 

«We  have  now  heard  long  and  far-reaching  dis- 
cussions in  England  and  France  in  regard  to  the 
sums  to  be  demanded  of  Germany.  These  took  on 
a  very  fantastic  form  during  the  last  English  elec- 
tions,  where  even  a  catchword  was  used  to  the  effect 
that  Germany  must  pay  all,  and  which  now  seems 
to  be  in  more  or  less  disfavor.  But  even  since  then 
the  argument  goes  on  as  to  how  much  it  is  possible 
or  impossible  for  Germany  to  pay  in  reparations,  and 
the  amount  which  it  is  deemed  possible  for  her  to 
pay  stems  to  become  less  every  day. 

li  is  superfluous  to  here  name  any  of  the  fan- 
tastic figures  which  have  been  set  both  by  English 
and  French  as  amounts  deemed  possible  of  payment 
by  Germany.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  these  figures 
are  very  much  steeper  in  proportion  to  the  five  bil- 
lion Francs  of  1871  than  the  latter  bear  to  the  indem- 
nity of  181  1  (700  million  francs). 

"It  is,  with  the  present  demands  in  view,  inter- 
esting to  look  back  upon  the  demands  of  1871,  and 
then  one  can  see  that  any  demands  which  are  not 
limited  are  unjust.)) 

This  editorial  then  discusses  an  article  in  .the 
French  paper  of  1871,  Le  Moniteur  officiel  du  Gou- 
orrnement  General  de  Lorraine,  which  contained  a 
review  of  German  newspaper  speculation  as  to  the 
size  of  the  impending  indemnity  and  this  review  said 
thai  the  German  papers  believed  it  would  be  be- 
tween  lour  and  seven  billion  francs — «figures  which 
are  remarkable,  not  so  much  in  their  microscopic 
smallness  in  comparison  with  the  figures  mentioned 
now,  hut  remarkable  for  their  approximation  to 
w  hat  was  actually  levied.  .  .  .  In  explanation  to 
the  National  Assembly  of  the  transactions  which 
look  place.  Thiers  and  Favre  explained  that  Ger- 
many's view  was  to  become  rich  by  plundering 
France,  and  that  by  imposing  such  a  heavy  indem- 
nity, they  counted  on  disarming  France  by  making 
it  economically  powerless. 

"The  figures  of  that  day  are  well  known  but  they 
are  food  for  thought  in  connection  with  the  settle- 
ments now  demanded.    From  the  way  the  discus- 


sion is  carried  on,  one  would  be  led  to  believe  that 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  send  a  bill  to  Germany  and 
receive  a  check  in  payment.  Instead  of  that,  it  is  a 
nation  and  a  community  in  dissolution,  upon  whom 
the  bill  is  to  be  served — and  what  a  bill,  if  it  is  to  be 
judged  by  the  French  demands!  The  celebrated 
South  American  professor  of  international  law, 
Calvo,  points  out  in  his  chief  work  the  increasing 
rise  of  indemnities  (referring  to  the  French  indem- 
nity of  1871)  and  asks  where  this  progression  will 
end.  He  says  the  victor  may  well  demand  the  re- 
payment of  his  direct  expenses  but  'it  is  a  long  way 
from  these  to  demands  which  do  not  stand  in  any 
proportion  to  reasonably  ascertainable  demands,  de- 
mands which  spell  ruin  for  the  nation  against  whom 
they  are  directed  and  a  continuation  of  the  ruin  of 
war  in  time  of  peace." 

« Bitter  complaints  have  been  made  against  the 
peace  of  1871,  but  what  will  be  said  about  the  peace 
being  made  today?  Will  a  winning  power  now  dare 
to  offer  testimony  of  its  faith  in  a  vanquished  na- 
tion's power  of  life,  such  as  France  received  from 
Germany  forty-eight  years  ago? 

«And  yet  here  only  reparations  have  been  men- 
tioned. To  that  is  added  the  plans  for  an  economic- 
war  in  all  its  forms,  which  means  the  uncaleulated 
shrinking  of  Germany's  economic  strength.  When 
Bismarck  in  May,  1871,  accounted  to  the  Beichstag 
for  his  work,  the  only  triumph  he  was  able  to  boast 
of  in  this  field,  was  a  clause  in  the  tariff  laws  which 
made  Germany  the  favored  nation  in  French  tariff 
and  which  would  counteract  the  danger  of  a  French 
tariff  war  against  Germany. 

«A11  that  appears  as  an  idyll  to  what  we  wit- 
ness now,  and  for  every  day  that  goes  by,  like  the 
blades  in  the  sibyl's  book,  the  hope  has  lessened  and 
the  possibilities  are  pushed  aside  for  a  beginning  of 
the  healing  of  the  scars  of  war.  Instead  a  fever  of 
the  most  deadly  type  is  raging,  and  who  will  dare  to 
foretell  the  limits  of  its  ravages?  Is  it  possible  to 
even  hope  for  a  peace  that  will  be  anything  but  a 
direct  aid  to  that  fever?» 

The  Dagens  Nyheter  (Swedish  Liberal),  April  11, 
discusses  the  work  of  the  Peace  Conference  and  the 
nervousness  with  which  French  opinion  regards  the 
«moderation»  of  the  Big  Four  or  rather,  President 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  opposition  to  M. 
Clemenceau.  The  paper  says  that  France  in  her  pe- 
culiar position  cannot  be  blamed  for  wanting  as 
much  reparation  as  possible  for  the  damage  done  to 
her. 

((England's  and  also  America's  attitude  of  mod- 
eration is  based  upon  the  fact  that  both  of  these 
Great  Powers  count  upon  Germany  to  regain  her 
economic  position  and  wish  to  help  her  to  do  so. 
However,  in  England  at  least,  this  attitude  is  not 
based  upon  sentiment,  but  with  an  eye  to  the  Allies' 
own  gain.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very 
hard  to  see  any  advantages  in  encouraging  German 
foreign  trade,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  France 
finds  herself  in  a  very  different  position  from  Eng- 
land. The  most  important  of  the  French  industrial 
regions  are  totally  destroyed  by  the  Germans,  and 
even  if  the  greater  part  of  the  machinery  which  the 
Germans  took,  is  returned,  it  will  still  be  several 
years  before  France  will  be  able  to  compete  with 
other  nations.  Both  England  and  Germany  on  the 
other  hand  have  their  industrial  machinery  intact 
and  are  only  waiting  for  the  signal  of  peace  to  start 
at  high  speed.  The  moderation  which  is  shown  by 
the  Anglo-Saxon  statesmen  has  caused  bitter  dis- 
content in  France.» 
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Bavaria 

On  April  7  a  Soviet  Republic  was  proclaimed  in 
Munich.  lis  career  has  been  short  and  stormy. 
First,  the  Hoffmann  Government,  which  fled  to  Bam- 
berg, proceeded  to  rally  the  whole  of  North  Bavaria 
to  its  cause.  Secondly,  peasant  organizations  every- 
where announced  their  opposition  to  any  Soviet 
regime,  and,  putting  their  principle  into  practice,  cut 
off  food  supplies  from  the  cities.  Thirdly,  the  So- 
viet Government  as  first  constituted  did  not  please 
the  ultra-extremists.  On  April  10  they  proceeded 
to  unset  it  and  establish  a  second  Soviet  or  Com- 
munist regime  of  their  own.  But  the  original  So- 
viet Government  refused  to  abdicate.  It  proceeded 
to  contest  the  power  with  the  Communists.  With 
three  governments  all  fighting  against  each  other  the 
situation  becomes  almost  impossible. 

Party  lines  are  not  clearly  drawn  in  Munich. 
Bourgeois  citizens  do  not  want  Socialist  Govern- 
ments. The  Social-Democrats,  who  according  to 
their  party  tenets  should  support  the  Hoffmann 
regime,  have  shown  a  passivity  during  the  recent 
events  that  is  inexplicable.  The  Independents  and 
with  them  the  laboring  classes  are  divided  between 
the  first  and  second  Soviet  Governments. 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  April  9,  and  other 
papers,  agree  that  Communist  rule  makes  too  ridi- 
culous a  figure  to  last  for  long.  It  is  the  dictatorship 
of  a  small  minority  composed  of  foreigners,  para- 
sites, and  mental  degenerates.  Dr.  Levine  is  a  Rus- 
sian Bolshevist.  Dr.  Levien.  born  in  Petrograd,  the 
son  of  a  German  Consul-General,  is  now  afflicted 
with  cerebral  syphilis  of  the  second  degree.  Mueh- 
sam  won  his  fame  in  the  underworld  of  Berlin.  Dr. 
Lipp,  Commissioner  for  Foreign  Affairs,  has  twice 
been  confined  in  an  insane  asylum.  Such  a  group 
can  have  no  sound  consistent  policy,  says  the  bour- 
geois press.  Sooner  or  later  the  population  will 
arise  and  expel  them. 

THE  FIRST  SOVIET  GOVERNMENT 

The  Berliner  Mittagszeitung,  April  7,  publishes 
the  text  of  a  telegram  to  all  the  Workmen's  Councils 
of  Bavaria  announcing  the  proclamation  of  a  Soviet 
Republic.  «The  workingmen  of  Bavaria  have  united 
into  a  single  powerful  block  against  all  political  op- 
pression and  exploitation.  By  means  of  Councils 
of  Workmen,  Soldiers  and  Peasants  they  take  over 
all  public  power. 

«The  Diet  is  dissolved.  Commissaries  and  peo- 
ple's mandatories  take  the  place  of  the  Cabinet  Min- 
isters. Complete  order  reigns  in  public  affairs. 
Business  and  administration  will  go  on  as  usual.  All 
officials  and  public  employees  have  declared  that  in 
union  with  the  soldiers  they  will  guarantee  the  pro- 
tection and  progress  of  production. 

((Industries  will  be  controlled  by  Councils  of 
Workmen  and  Employees,  and  administered  in  com- 
mon by  them  and  the  managers.  Everything  be- 
longs to  the  community.  Therefore,  all  other  social- 
ization is  unnecessary. 

((The  Councils  of  Workmen,  Soldiers  and  Peas- 


ants are  duty  bound  to  care  for  the  protection  and 
tranquil  development  of  the  Soviet  Republic.  They 
assume  all  local  power  and  administration.  They 
are  responsible  to  the  laboring  classes  for  both 
actions  and  omissions. 

((Monday,  April  7,  is  to  be  a  national  holiday. 
Work  stops  on  that  day.  The  railroad,  food,  water, 
light  and  heating  services,  however,  will  continue 
their  work. 

«The  Revolutionary  Zentralrat  of  Bavaria, 

J.  U.  Nickisch.» 

In  order  to  prevent  disorders  or  possible  demo- 
cratic reactions  a  rigid  state  of  siege  was  declared 
in  Munich.  Coblenzer  Zeitung,  April  9:  ((Demon 
strations  and  public  rallies  are  absolutely  forbidden. 
Whoever  actively  opposes  Soviet  representatives, 
or  who  steals,  plunders  or  robs  will  be  shot.  For 
the  security  of  the  proletariat  martial  law  and  the 
state  of  siege  will  be  continued  until  further  notice. 
The  closing  hour  is  fixed  at  10:00  P.  M.,  on  Saturdays 
and  on  Sundays  at  11 :00  P.  M.  One  hour  after  this 
everybody  must  be  within  doors.  Freedom  of  the 
streets  belongs  to  the  loyal  workingmen.  The  Revo- 
lutionary soldiers  will  care  for  the  execution  of  these 
ordinances.))  The  Coblenzer  Volkszeitung,  April  9, 
says  that  the  sudden  proclamation  of  April  7  as  a 
national  holiday  took  thousands  of  people  by  sur- 
prise. Schools  and  stores  were  closed,  street  cars 
ceased  to  run,  and  no  newspapers  appeared  save 
those  of  the  extreme  Left.  Immense  crowds  gath- 
ered in  the  streets  to  inspect  the  Soviet  proclama- 
tions. At  noon  all  the  church  bells  of  the  city  pealed 
in  honor  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

Die  Freiheit,  April  8,  announces  that  all  three 
Socialist  parties  have  united  in  support  of  the  new 
government.  But  this  news  "is  probably  inexact. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  the  Social-Democrats  appear 
to  have  really  acquiesced.  Moreover,  according  to 
the  Taegliche  Rundschau,  April  8,  the  Communists 
disowned  the  Soviet  Republic.  Quoting  from  Die 
Rote  Fahne,  this  paper  says  that  the  Communists 
will  never  co-operate  with  a  government  which  con- 
tains comrades  of  Ebert  and  Noske,  or  Independents 
unworthy  of  the  proletariat,  like  Schneppenhorst 
and  Duerr.  It  will  oppose  all  acts  of  the  ((bogus » 
Soviets.  Only  by  means  of  a  Communist  Soviet  Re- 
public can  the  workingmen  be  freed  from  misery 
and  need.  Indeed  the  list  of  People's  Commissaries 
as  given  in  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  April  8,  shows 
that  no  party  save  the  Independents  was  fairly 
represented.  Eight  Commissioners  out  of  twelve 
were  Independent  Socialists,  though  among  them  as 
within  their  party  there  was  an  enormous  divergence 
of  view. 

In  an  effort  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Com- 
munists the  new  Government  hastened  to  elaborate 
some  radical  socialization  plans.  To  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  public,  all  banks  were  closed  on  April  8. 
as  a  preliminary  to  socialization  (Lokal  Anzeiger. 
April  8).  All  newspapers  were  placed  under  the 
control  of  city  or  local  authorities,  and  allowed  to 
print  only  such  news  as  the  communal  officials  pre- 
scribed (Coblenzer  General- Anzeiger,  April  12).  For- 
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nier  owners  were  dispossessed  without  indemnity. 
The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  April  9,  gives  details  of  a 
plan  to  socialize  habitations.  «A11  rooms  and  house- 
holds are  to  be  confiscated  by  the  State  and  redis- 
tributed  on  a  more  equitable' basis.  Theoretically 
one  room  and  one  kitchen  will  be  allowed  to  each 
household,  with  a  minimum  of  sleeping  space.  In 
certain  cases  a  work  chamber  too  may  be  added.  All 
idle  rooms  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  public. 
Vny  infraction  of  the  regulations  will  be  punished  by 
a  l  ine  of  100,000  marks  or  one  year's  imprisonment.)) 

doing  further  than  this,  the  Independent  leaders 
formulated  a  set  of  principles  which  they  intended 
lo  follow  in  their  new  government  and  posted  them 
up  on  the  walls  of  Munich  by  means  of  hand-bills. 
Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  April  8: 

«1.  Dictatorship  of  the  loyal  proletariat. 

«2.  Development  of  the  Workingmen's  Coun- 
cils along  the  line  of  trades  and  professions; 

«3.  Socialization  of  banks  and  large  properties. 

«  1.  Transformation  of  the  local  and  national 
hurcaucratic  government  into  Council  rule. 

«5.  Institution  of  compulsory  labor,  for  the 
bourgeoisie  as  well  as  the  working  classes. 

«6.  Transformation  of  the  judicial  system  on  a 
revolutionary  basis. 

«7.  Reformation  of  household  and  settlement 

conditions. 

«8.  Immediate  revolutionizing  of  the  schools 
and  universities. 

«9.  Separation  of  Church  and  State. 

«10.  Socialization  of  the  press. 
Creation  of  a  Red  Guard. 

<(12.  Alliance  with  the  Russian  and  Hungarian 
Soviet  Republics. 

«13.  Asylum  for  all  foreign  political  refugees.)) 

Moreover,  new  elections  were  held  for  the 
Zentralrat.  An  equal  number  of  Independents, 
Communists  and  Majority-Peasant  dissenters  were 
chosen.  But  these  measures  could  not  all  be  carried 
out  immediately.  The  Communists  remained  un- 
satisfied.  Only"  a  small  faction  of  the  peasant  party 
led  by  Gandorfer  would  promise  to  support  the  So- 
viets, and  this  only  on  the  consideration  that  small- 
scale  and  medium  sized  landholdings  would  be 
exempt  from  socialization. 

THE  BAMBERG  GOVERNMENT 

Meanwhile  the  situation  elsewhere  in  Bavaria 
was  turning  against  the  extremists.  Eilenberger, 
leader  of  the  Peasant  Majority,  declared  that 
farmers  throughout  the  land  would  organize  a  sys- 
tematic food  blockade  against  Munich  (Berliner 
Tageblatt,  April  8).  The  peasants  of  Franconia, 
Swahia.  Upper  Palatinate  and  the  Allgau  announced 
I  hat  they  recognized  only  one  legal  government:  the 
I  [offmann  Cabinet  and  the  Landtag.  Soviet  regimes 
they  would  oppose.  On  April  8  at  5:00  P.M.  they 
actually  stopped  the  shipment  of  provisions  to 
Munich  and  Augsburg  (Berliner  Tageblatt,  April  8). 
Everyone  knew  that  this  was  the  most  vital  blow 
which  could  be-  struck.  If  carried  out  rigorously 
i[  will  have  a  decisive  effect  in  the  end. 

At  first  Minister-President  Hoffmann  had  fled 
lo  Nuremberg.  There  on  April  7  the  city  Councils 
of  Workmen  and  Soldiers  declared  against  the  So- 
viet Republic,  by  a  majority  of  138  to  70.  But  the 
proletariat  element  was  very  turbulent.  Encour- 
;i!4cd  by  Soviet  emissaries  from  Munich  it  rioted 
through  the  city  and  demonstrated  before  the  cit- 
adel whore  Hoffmann  was  lodged.    Apparently  con- 


cluding that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor, 
Hoffmann  on  the  next  day  moved  further  into  Fran- 
conia, to  the  town  of  Bamberg.  Here  the  popula- 
tion was  wholly  loyal.  Here  too  the  Epp  Volunteer 
Corps,  forming  for  service  on  the  Eastern  Front, 
constituted  itself  as  a  rallying  point  for  supporters 
of  the  Government.  Hoffmann,  who  in  his  first 
days  of  power  had  opposed  the  raising  of  any  volun- 
teer forces  in  Bavaria,  was  now  more  than  glad  to 
accept  Epp's  support. 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  April  8,  prints  the 
first  proclamation  issued  by  the  Hoffmann  Govern- 
ment. «The  news  that  the  Socialist  Government  of 
Minister-President  Hoffmann  has  retired  is  untrue. 
It  has  simply  removed  the  seat  of  Government  to 
Bamberg.  This  regime  is  the  sole  possessor  of  su- 
preme power  in  Bavaria.  Only  its  orders  and  de- 
crees are  to  be  obeyed.  All  instructions  from  other 
sources  are  false. 

«The  Government  of  the  Free  State  of  Bavaria 
Hoffmann,  Minister-President. » 

Other  proclamations  were  dropped  into  Munich 
from  aeroplanes,  exhorting  the  Majority  Socialists 
and  bourgeois  Democrats  to  awake  from  their  ap- 
athy and  exert  themselves  in  the  cause  of  law  and 
order. 

From  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  April  9,  it  is  learned 
that  besides  the  Minister  President,  most  of  the  other 
Ministers  of  the  Socialist  Cabinet  are  also  present  in 
Bamberg.  Segitz,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Schnep- 
penhorst.  Minister  of  War,  Endress,  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, and  others  are  there.  Only  von  Frauendorfer 
and  the  two  Independents,  Simon  and  Unterleithner. 
have  remained  in  Munich.  Later  von  Frauendorfer 
too  rallied  to  the  support  of  Hoffmann.  Besides  the 
Ministers  a  large  part  of  the  delegates  to  the  Landtag 
also  fled  to  Bamberg.  They  are  considering  the  per- 
manent removal  of  the  seat  of  government  from 
Munich,  for  that  city  is  always  very  turbulent.  (Vos- 
sische Zeitung,  April  9.) 

In  Southern  Bavaria  the  situation  was  doubt- 
ful for  a  few  days.  The  Lokal  Anzeiger,  April 
8,  declares  that  the  garrison  troops  declared  them- 
selves neutral.  Augsburg,  Ratisbon  and  Passau 
proclaimed  Soviet  Governments  in  alliance  with 
Munich.  Their  example  caused  even  the  Northern 
cities  of  Wurzburg  and  Schweinfurt  to  waver.  But 
the  firmness  of  Nuremberg  and  the  attitude  of  the 
peasants  soon  caused  a  change.  By  April  11  all  the 
Southern  cities  save  Augsburg  had  returned  to  their 
original  allegiance.  The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  April 
13,  says  that  a  deputation  from  that  city  has  arrived 
in  Bamberg  to  treat  with  the  Hoffmann  regime.  Fin- 
ally, the  same  paper  for  April  15  announces  the  com- 
plete capitulation  of  Augsburg. 

COMMUNIST  RULE  IN  MUNICH 

Meanwhile  conditions  in  Munich  were  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  The  first  Soviet  Government 
had  lost  the  confidence  of  almost  everybody,  al- 
though it  went  to  the  extent  of  recalling  the  Bavarian 
Ambassador  from  Berlin  (Berliner  Tageblatt,  April 
8).  The  Coblenzer  Zeitung,  April  11,  says  that  the 
Independent  board  of  People's  Commissaries  has 
been  overthrown  and  replaced  by  an  all-Communist 
regime.  Nickisch,  the  most  capable  member  of  the 
Zentralrat,  apparently  resigned  at  the  same  time. 
Revolutionary  tribunals  were  established  to  enforce 
the  Communist  decrees.  A  great  anti-Jewish  agita- 
tion broke  out,  and  hand-bills  were  distributed  call- 
ing for  pogroms  (Berliner  Tageblatt,  April  11).  The 
Communists  began  the  formation  of  a  Bed  Guard  by 
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arming  all  the  male  proletariat  between  the  ages  of 
25  and  45.  The  leaders  of  the  new  regime  are  the 
Russian  Bolshevist  Levine,  the  Communists  Levien 
and  Muehsam,  and  the  renegade  Social-Democrat 
Landauer. 

All  the  papers  make  it  clear  that  the  Communist 
Government  cannot  last,  though,  as  the  Vossische 
Zeitung  remarks,  it  may  do  incalculable  damage  be- 
fore it  falls.  All  the  responsible  Socialist  politicians 
have  refused  to  cooperate  with  it,  including  Kurt 
Eisner's  friend,  the  radical  Independent  Jaffe 
(Muenchener  Post,  April  10).  Sooner  or  later  the 
youths  of  Munich  will  tire  of  excesses  and  realize 
the  crime  that  they  are  committing  against  their 
Fatherland.  Even  the  Social-Democrats  must  adopt 
a  definitive  attitude.  Red  Guards  and  revolutionary 
tribunals  cannot  assure  forever  the  rule  of  a  tiny 
minority  over  a  large  majority. 

Heavy  fighting  about  the  central  railroad  sta- 
tion in  Munich  is  described  by  the  Berliner  Zeitung 
am  Mittag,  April  15.  The  Republican  Guard  is  op- 
posing Communist  troops.  Since  it  is  known  that 
the  Republicans  too  are  in  favor  of  a  Soviet  Repub- 
lic, it  may  be  assumed  that  they  are  championing  the 
cause  of  the  third  Bavarian  Government,  i.  e.  the 
Independent  Commissaries  led  by  Dr.  Lipp.  Neither 
party,  however,  favors  the  Hoffmann  regime.  The 
Berliner  Tageblatt,  April  15,  announces  that  com- 
plete anarchy  is  reigning  in  the  city.  Red  Guard 
automobiles,*  armed  with  machine  guns,  travel 
through  the  streets  on  the  lookout  for  suspicious 
characters. 

The  Bamberg  Government  has  not  remained  in- 
active. Noske  announced  as  early  as  April  11  that 
his  friend  Hoffmann  would  use  armed  force  if  neces- 
sarv,  for  that  was  the  only  way  to  deal  with  Com- 
munist fools  (Coblenzer  Zeitung,  April  11).  The 
Governments  of  Wprtemberg  and  Baden  have  of- 
fered their  support.  The  Lokal  Anzeiger,  April  13, 
announces  that  a  military  expedition  is  on  the  point 
of  starting  from  Wurzburg  against  Munich.  Finally, 
the  Trierische  Volksfreund,  April  15,  declares  that 
Epp's  Volunteer  Corps,  12,000  strong,  has  already 
reached  the  neighborhood  of  Ingolstadt. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — SCANDINAVIAN 

The  Revolution  in  Bavaria 

The  Scandinavian  press  has  followed  with  con- 
siderable interest  the  latest  events  in  Germany. 
It  sees  in  the  Munich  revolution  a  repetition  of  that 
in  Hungary  and  wonders  where  the  next  outbreak 
of  Bolshevism  will  occur. 

The  Politiken  (Danish).  April  8,  says  that  the 
main  question  is  now  whether  or  not  the  new  out- 
break will  spread  over  all  Germany.  While  nervous 
telegrams  are  being  sent  out  from  Paris  which  tell 
of  the  progress  accomplished  there  and  that  Peace 
will  be  ready  by  Easter,  the  real  question  is  whether 
by  that  time  there  will  be  any  Germany  left  to  deal 
with. 

«A  number  of  problems  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance will  now  come  up.  Will  the  revolutionary 
flames  spring  from  Bavaria's  western  boundary  to 
Bohemia  where  the  grass  is  very  dry,  and  farther 
towards  German-Austria  to  meet  the  flames  in  Hun- 
gary? Will  the  ideas  from  Russia  and  southern 
Central  Europe  have  such  a  power  of  expansion  that 
they  will  flv  from  city  to  city  until  they  reign  over 
the  theatre  at  Weimar?  That  is  no  longer  a  theoret- 
ical discussion— it  is  the  most  burning  question  of 
the  hour.  From  Paris  they  send  nervous  telegrams  - 


each  one  more  nervous  than  the  other,  that  the  work 
j  is  progressing  fast  and  that  by  Easter  peace  will  he 
ready.  The  question  is  now,  however,  what  kind  of 
an  Easter  will  Germany  have.  Will  there  be  by  that 
time  such  a  situation  and  such  a  government  that  a 
peace  can  he  made?» 

The  Tidens  Tegn  (Norwegian),  April  8,  deplores 
the  condition  in  Germany,  especially  since  Munich 
has  gone  over  to  the  Soviets,  and  predicts  that  the 
Great  Council  of  Soviets  in  Berlin  will  demand  that 
the  whole  government  be  turned  over  to  them. 

«That  the  revolution  in  Hungary  has  given  the 
Communists  of  Bavaria  a  good  example  and  inspired 
them,  goes  without  saying.  It  is  in  a  very  critical 
moment  for  Germany  ihat  the  Central  Council  in 
Munich  has  proclaimed  a  Soviet  republic  and  joined 
hands  with  Hungary  and  Russia. 

«The  government  at  Weimar  finds  itself  in  a 
very  difficult  position.  Many  of  the  soldiers  cannot 
be  depended  upon.  Also,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
counter-revolutionaries  are  steadily  raising  their 
heads  higher. » 

The  Nationaltidende  (Danish),  April  9,  in  speak- 
I  ing  of  the  chances  of  success  which  the  new  Soviet 
I  Government  has,  does  not  think  they  are  very  favor- 
able. «The  outlook  for  the  former  Government  is 
not  altogether  unfavorable.  The  Soviets  have  only 
Munich  and  other  single  large  towns  for  support 
while  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  northern  and  southern 
parts  are  against  Bolshevism.  Therefore  the  Soviet 
Government  will  only  exist  by  means  of  force  and 
terror."  The  paper  points  out  that  Bavaria  is  a 
farming  community  where  the  vast  majority  of  the 
acreage  is  owned  by  small  farmers  who  have  no  in- 
terest in  Bolshevism.  It  also  discusses  the  new  men 
produced  by  the  Soviets  and  mentions  Muhlens,  the 
new  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  who  is  an  out-and-out 
pacifist,  and  wonders  how  such  a  man  can  work  in 
harmony  with  the  Russian  leaders,  Lenin  and  Trot- 
i  sky,  to  whom  pacifism  is  a  strange  word. 

The  same  paper  on  April  10  in  commenting  on 
the  refusal  of  the  Bavarian  farmers  to  support  Bol- 
shevism says  that  the  small  majority  of  them  are  in 
favor  of  Bolshevism  as  long  as  it  keeps  itself  to  the 
cities  while  the  larger  share  of  them  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  it  at  all.  In  regard  to  the  lack  of  freedom 
of  the  press  in  the  new  Soviet  Government  and  the 
threat  of  the  farmers  to  cut  off  the  food  supply,  it 
says:  «Such  is  the  freedom  of  the  press  there,  and 
no  doubt  all  other  kinds  of  freedom  will  go  the  same 
way  when  socialization  is  carried  further.  If  it  suc- 
ceeds, it  must  do  so  by  force,  but  when  it  happens 
that  those  who  are  to  be  forced  also  hold  the  key  to 
the  pantry,  and  there  is  not  enough  force  to  take  the 
key  away  from  them,  then  the  recourse  to  force  be- 
comes rather  futile. » 

The  Dagens  Nyheter  (Swedish),  April  8,  says  that 
the  cordon  of  small  states  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Black  Sea  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  out  Bolshe- 
vism is  breaking  one  by  one.  It  blames  the  Peace 
Conference  entirely  for  not  finding  and  keeping  a 
definite  policy  towards  Russia,  and  says  that  they 
have  disregarded  one  of  their  chief  duties  now. 

This  sanitary  cordon  of  small  states  «by  which 
the  Allies  sought  to  isolate  Russian  Bolshevism  was 
broken  by  the  announcement  of  a  proletariat  dic- 
tator in  Hungary,  and  only  a  few  weeks  later  Bol- 
shevism takes  a  new  step  westward  into  Bavaria. 
The  next  obstacle,  Wurtemberg,  trembles;  in  Berlin 
the  Spartaeus  trouble  increases,  and  troops  are 
brought  to  protect  the  assembly  at  Weimar. 

((Such  is  the  situation  five  months  after  the  Arm- 
istice and  in  Paris  they  bring  out  the  map  of  Central 
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Europe  and  try  to  orient  themselves.  Even  the  most 
optimistic-  who  hitherto  thought  that  the  Allied  vic- 
tory would  solve  all  difficulties,  now  cease  to  hide 
their  feelings,  and  criticize  the  Peace  Conference. 

«The  Entente  now  realize  how  this  situation  was 
brought  about.  Thev  have  not  understood  the  Rus- 
sian problem,  and  the  Peace  Conference  could  not 
decide  for  a  wise  and  clear  policy  in  regard  to  Lenin. 
Paris  has  ignored  Moscow.  When  the  military  in- 
tervention in  Russia  showed  itself  to  be  an  aimless 
effort,  thev  thought  that  the  political  blockade,  as  a 
complement  to  the  food  blockade,  would  break  the 
resistance  of  the  opposition.  This  passive  policy 
taught  the  conquered  people  that  a  Bolshevist  chaos 
would  enable  them  to  escape  the  Allies.  Hungary 
was  the  first  country,  outside  of  Russia,  to  escape 
thus  from  Allied  jurisdiction  and  now  Bavaria  also 
slips  out  of  their  hands. 

«In  France,  which  is  the  only  one  of  the  leading 
powers  who  is  bounded  by  a  dangerous  enemy,  the 
fear  of  the  spread  of  Bolshevism  is  very  great.  If 
Germany,  under  pressure  of  the  Allied  policy.should 
fall  into" anarchy,  not  only  would  all  hopes  of  secur- 
ing reparations  be  lost  but  under  Germany's  leader- 
ship  Bolshevism  in  East  and  Middle  Europe  would 
receive  a  strength  such  as  the  Red  regiments  of 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  alone  could  not  give  it.  Before 
such  a  possibility,  the  main  duty  of  the  Conference 
would  be  to  counteract  Bolshevism.  Paris,  stands 
face  to  face  with  Moscow.)) 

The  Verdens  Gang  (Norwegian),  April  9,  says 
that  the  revolution,  in  Munich  succeeded  because 
Bolshevism  in  Russia  seems  to  have  assumed  a  more 
moderate  form — as  was  the  case  in  Hungary,  so  in 
Germany,  people  are  not  as  afraid  of  it.  Even  mod- 
erately  minded  men,  it  says,  have  now  become  con- 
verts to  it. 

In  referring  to  the  events  in  Munich,  the  paper 
says:  «No  one  can  say  where  these  will  lead  to. 
Many  reasons  which  formerly  argued  against  any 
union  with  the  Bolshevists,  have  now  disappeared 
from  the  opinions  of  many  German  Socialists.  Lenin 
is  much  more  moderate,  it  is  said,  and  his  reply  to 
Bela  Kun  makes  him  out  to  be  less  of  a  terror  than 
he  formerly  was.   The  events  in  Hungary  have  had 
great  re  sults.  The  Hungarian  Bolshevist  is  different 
from  the  Russian — he  is  milder  and  even  deals  in  a 
peaceful  manner  with  the  Allies.   The  whole  move- 
ment is  carried  on  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  which 
makes  the  danger  of  contagion  doubly  great.  Even 
moderate-minded  men  who  formerly  would  have  no 
connection  with  Bolshevism  have  gone  over  to  it  in 
Bavaria.   It  may  he  said  that  a  Soviet  republic  was 
ushered  into  Bavaria  when  Kurt  Eisner  was  mur- 
lered,  for  then  the  Councils  took  real  charge  and 
Hoffmann  was  only  a  figurehead. 

«It  is  almost  impossible  any  longer  to  see  a  way 
out  for  Germany.  The  strikes  lav  their  heavy  hands 
upon  all  industrial  life,  and  behind,  stands  the 
spectre  of  civil  war.  A  sorely  tried  people's  last 
sufferings  flame  up  into  strife;  some  struggle  blindly 
lor  what  at  one  lime  was  a  reality  and  which  thev 


cannot  understand  is  gone  forever;  some  struggle 
for  that  which  now  is,  and  has  not  received  its  full 
test,  and  still  others  struggle  for  something  which 
never  existed  and  never  will  exist  as  they  see  it — 
but  nevertheless  it  must  be  tried.  It  is  the  tragedy 
of  revolution  and  as  yet  no  one  can  say  who  will 
win.)) 

The  Social  Demokraten  (Danish),  April  8,  is  not 
at  all  in  sympathy  with  the  Soviets  of  Germany,  and 
says  they  are  too  optimistic  of  success.  It  refers  to 
Minister  Unterleitner's  speech  at  the  Central  Coun- 
cil's meeting  wherein  he  prophesied  great  things  of 
the  Soviets,  and  says:  «Unterleitner  is  a  great  opti- 
mist, just  as  the  Bussian  Bolshevists  were,  and  the 
Reds  of  Finland  were,  until  actual  events  made  them 
more  sober.  The  question  is  whether  the  events  in 
Bavaria  will  justify  this  enthusiasm.  To  begin  with, 
Bavaria  is  neither  a  Russia  nor  a  Hungary.  Every- 
thing depends  on  whether  the  opposition  will  organ- 
ize and  whether  there  will  be  a  struggle.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  who  will  win  in  the  end  but  if  the  Bol- 
shevists win,  it  will  have  fateful  consequences  for 
the  whole  of  Germany.)) 

The  same  paper  on  April  9  says:  <(The  Entente 
press  trifled  for  a  time  with  the  Independent  and 
Spartacist  factions  in  Germany  and  would  sooner 
have   seen   Germany   split   up   than  reorganized 
through  Social  Democracy  into  a  peaceful  country. 
Naturally  they  did  not  want  Bolshevism  so  strong 
that  it  would  endanger  themselves.    On  the  threat- 
ened dissolution  of  Germany  they  began  to  fear  that 
no  reparations  could  be  paid.   In  the  last  few  weeks 
much  has  been  said  of  Russia  as  a  land  of  conces- 
sions and  if  Germany  could  be  made  into  a  like  field 
!  of  concessions,  the  western  trusts  would  have  no 
1  objections.    The  whole  of  East  and  Central  Europe 
would  in  that  case  become  a  colony-land  for  Entente 
!  capitalism.    And  a^o  they  know  that  reaction  fol- 
I  lows  in  the  steps  of  anarchy.    Social  Democracy  is 
the  real,  the  dangerous  enemy.  "Will  Germany's  So- 
cial Democracy  withstand  anarchy?    The  position 
is  dangerous  but  if  the  calmer,  saner  people  are 
heard,  the  outcome  is  not  doubtful.)) 

The  Goteborgs  Handelstidningen  (Swedish), 
April  8,  deplores  the  lack  of  figures  in  Europe  who 
could  really  lead  the  people,  both  during  the  war 
and  since.  *  It  says  the  same  applies  to  Germany. 
«In  Germany  one  seeks  in  vain  for  a  leader  of  the 
masses,  who  move  about  without  any  clear  aims  and 
work  blindly.  They  wish  to  break  with  all  existing 
Governments  and  form  new  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  but  have  not  thought  out  any  of 
the  nlans.  The  Russian  system,  closer  than  any,  in 
spite  of  its  total  failure  in  its  own  country,  serves  as 
an  example.  There  are  many  who  can  drive  the 
people  onward  in  this  confusion  but  none  who  tower 
above  them.  Nowhere  can  one  discover  a  real  leader 
who  is  able  to  set  up  a  goal  and  direct  the  peoples' 
energies  towards  it.  Not  even  in  the  winning  coun- 
tries can  a  statesman  be  found  who  can  master  the 
difficulties  of  the  new  day.  The  people  have  had 
enough  of  .  .  .  politicians,  agitators  and  authors 
of  government;  what  they  need  is  a  true,  leading 
statesman." 
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Sm  Douglas  Haig's  Final  Dispatch 

The  following  extracts  from  Sir  Douglas  Haig's 
final  dispatch  as  printed  in  the  Times,  April  11,  are 
among  those  which  are  particularly  referred  to  in 
the  subsequent  press  comment.  Part  II  of  the  dis- 
patch, under  the  heading:  «A  Single  Great  Battle», 
begins  as  follows: 

"In  this,  my  final  Dispatch,  I  think  it  desirable 
to  comment  briefly  upon  certain  general  features 
which  concern  the  whole  series  of  operations  carried 
out  under  my  command.  I  am  urged  thereto  by 
the  conviction  that  neither  the  course  of  the  war 
itself  nor  the  military  lessons  to  be  drawn  therefrom 
can  properly  be  comprehended,  unless  the  long 
succession  of  battles  commenced  on  the  Somme  in 
1916  and  ended  in  November  of  last  year  on  the 
Sambre  are  viewed  as  forming  part  of  one  great 
and  continuous  engagement. 

"To  direct  attention  to  any  single  phase  of  that 
stupendous  and  incessant  struggle  and  seek  in  it  the 
explanation  of  our  success,  to  the  exclusion  or  neg- 
lect of  other  phases  possibly  less  striking  in  their  im- 
mediate or  obvious  consequences  is,  in  my  opinion, 
to  risk  the  formation  of  unsound  doctrines  regarding 
the  character  and  requirements  of  modern  war. 

"If  the  operations  of  the  past  4  1/2  years  are  re- 
garded as  a  single  continuous  campaign,  there  can 
be  recognized  in  them  the  same  general  features  and 
the  same  necessary  stages  which  between  forces  of 
approximately  equal  strength  have  marked  all  the 
conclusive  battles  of  history.  There  is  in  the  first 
instance  the  preliminary  stage  of  the  campaign  in 
which  the  opposing  forces  seek  to  deploy  and  ma- 
noeuvre for  position,  endeavoring  while  doing  so 
to  gain  some  early  advantage  which  might  be  pushed 
home  to  quick  decision.  This  phase  came  to  an  end 
in  the  present  war  with  the  creation  of  continuous 
trench  lines  from  the  Swiss  frontier  to  the  sea. 

"Battle  having  been  joined,  there  follows  the 
period  of  real  struggle  in  which  the  main  forces  of 
the  two  belligerent  Armies  are  pitted  against  each 
other  in  close  and  costly  combats.  Each  com- 
mander seeks  to  wear  down  the  power  of  resistance 
of  his  opponent  and  to  pin  him  to  his  position,  while 
preserving  or  accumulating  in  his  own  hands  a 
powerful  reserve  force  with  which  he  can  ma- 
noeuvre, and  when  signs  of  the  enemy  becoming 
morally  and  physically  weakened  are  observed,  de- 
liver the  decisive  attack.  The  greatest  possible  pres- 
sure against  the  enemy's  whole  front  must  be  main- 
tained, especially  when  the  crisis  of  the  battle  ap- 
proaches. Then  every  man,  horse,  and  gun  is  re- 
quired to  cooperate,  so  as  to  complete  the  enemy's 
overthrow  and  exploit  success.    .    .  . 

"In  the  stage  of  the  wearing  out  struggle  losses 
will  necessarily  be  heavy  on  both  sides,  for  in  it  the 
price  of  victory  is  paid.  If  the  opposing  forces  are 
approximately  equal  in  numbers,  in  courage,  in 
moral  and  in  equipment,  there  is  no  way  of  avoiding 
payment  of  the  price  or  of  eliminating  this  phase  of 
the  struggle. 

"In  former  battles  this  stage  of  the  conflict  has 
rarely  lasted  more  than  a  few  days,  and  has  often- 


been  completed  in  a  few  hours.  When  Armies  oi 
millions  are  engaged,  with  the  resources  of  great 
Empires  behind  them,  it  will  inevitably  be  long.  It 
will  include  violent  crises  of  fighting  which,  when 
viewed  separately  and  apart  from  the  general  per- 
spective, will  appear  individually  as  great  indecisive 
battles.  To  this  stage  belong  the  great  engagements 
of  1916  and  1917  which  wore  down  the  strength  of 
the  German  Armies.    .    .  . 

"Finally  whether  from  the  superior  fighting 
ability  and  leadership  of  one  of  the  belligerents  as 
the  result  of  greater  resources  or  tenacity  or  by 
reason  of  higher  moral,  or  from  a  combination  of 
all  these  causes,  the  time  will  come  when  the  other 
side  will  begin  to  weaken  and  the  climax  of  the  battle 
is  reached.  Then  the  commander  of  the  weaker 
side  must  choose  whether  he  will  break  off  the  en- 
gagement, if  he  can,  while  there  is  yet  time,  or  stake 
on  a  supreme  effort  what  reserves  remain  to  him 
The  launching  and  destruction  of  Napoleon's  last 
reserves  at  Waterloo  was  a  matter  of  minutes.  In 
this  World  War  the  great  sortie  of  the  beleaguered 
German  Armies  commenced  on  the  21st  March. 
1918,  lasted  for  four  months,  yet  it  represents  a  cor- 
responding stage  in  a  single  colossal  battle. 

"The  breaking  down  of  such  a  supreme  effort 
will  be  the  signal  for  the  commander  of  the  success- 
ful side  to  develop  his  greatest  strength  and  seek  to 
turn  to  immediate  account  the  loss  in  material  and 
moral  which  their  failure  must  inevitably  produce 
among  his  opponent's  troops.  In  a  battle  joined  and 
decided  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  hours,  there  is 
no  risk  that  the  lay  observer  will  seek  to  distinguish 
the  culminating  operations  by  which  victory  is 
seized  and  exploited  from  the  preceding  stages  by 
which  it  has  been  made  possible  and  determined. 
If  the  whole  operations  of  the  present  war  are  re- 
garded in  correct  perspective  the  victories  of  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1918  will  be  seen  to  be  as 
directly  dependent  upon  the  two  years  of  stubborn 
fighting  that  preceded  them." 

LENGTH  OF  THE  WAR 

The  dispatch  deals  with  the  duration  of  the  war 
in  part  as  follows: 

"If  the  causes  which  determined  the  length  of 
the  recent  contest  are  examined  in  the  light  of  the 
accepted  principles  of  war,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
duration  of  the  struggle  was  governed  by  and  bore 
a  direct  relation  to  certain  definite  factors  which  are 
enumerated  below. 

"In  the  first  place,  we  were  unprepared  for  war. 
or  at  any  rate  for  a  war  of  such  magnitude.  We 
were  deficient  in  both  trained  men  and  military 
material,  and,  what  was  more  important,  had  no  ma- 
chinery ready  by  which  either  men  or  material  could 
be  produced  in  anything  approaching  the  requisite 
quantities.  The  consequences  were  two-fold.  Firstly, 
the  necessary  machinery  had  to  be  improvised 
hurriedly,  and  improvisation  is  never  economical 
and  seldom  satisfactory.  In  this  case  the  high-water 
mark  of  our  fighting  strength  in  infantry  was  only 
reached  after  21/2  years  of  conflict,  by  which  time 
heavy  casualties  had  already  been  incurred.  In 
consequence,  the  full  man  power  of  the  Empire  was 
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never  developed  in  the  field  at  any  period  of  the 
war. 

"As  regards  material,  it  was  not  until  mid- 
summer, 1916,  that  the  artillery  situation  became 
even  approximately  adequate  to  the  conduct  of  ma- 
jor operations.  Throughout  the  Somme  battle  the 
expenditure  of  artillery  ammunition  had  to  be 
watched  with  the  greatest  care.  During  the  battles 
of  1917  ammunition  was  plentiful,  but  the  gun  situ- 
ation was  a  source  of  constant  anxiety.  Only  in 
L918  was  it  possible  to  conduct  artillery  operations 
independently  of  any  limiting  consideration  other 
than  that  of  transport. 

"The  second  consequence  of  our  unprepared- 
ness  was  that  our  Armies  were  unable  to  intervene, 
either  at  the  outset  of  the  war  or  until  nearly  two 
years  had  elapsed,  in  sufficient  strength  adequately 
to  assist  our  Allies.  The  enemy  was  able  to  gain  a 
notable  initial  advantage  by  establishing  himself  in 
Belgium  and  northern  France,  and  throughout  the 
early  stages  of  the  war  was  free  to  concentrate  an 
undue  proportion  of  his  effectives  against  France 
and  Russia.  The  excessive  burden  thrown  upon  the 
gallant  Army  of  France  during  this  period  caused 
them  losses,"  the  effect  of  which  has  been  felt  all 
through  the  war  and  directly  influenced  its  length. 
Just  as  at  no  time  were  we  as  an  Empire  able  to  put 
our  own  full  strength  into  the  field,  so  at  no  time 
were  the  Allies  as  a  whole  able  completely  to  develop 
and  obtain  the  full  effect  from  their  greatly  superior 
man  power.  What  might  have  been  the  effect  of 
British  intervention  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  war  is  shown  by  what  was  actually 
achieved  by  our  original  Expeditionary  Force.  .  .  . 

"Finally  .  .  .  the  huge  numbers  of  men  engaged 
on  either  side,  whereby  a  continuous  battle  front  was 
rapidly  established  from  Switzerland  to  the  sea,  out- 
flanking was  made  impossible  and  manoeuvre  very 
difficult,  necessitated  the  delivery  of  frontal  attacks. 
This  factor,  combined  with  the  strength  of  the  de- 
fensive under  modern  conditions,  rendered  a  pro- 
tracted wearing  out  battle  unavoidable  before  the 
enemy's  power  of  resistance  could  be  overcome.  So 
long  as  the  opposing  forces  are  at  the  outset  approxi- 
mately  equal  in  numbers  and  moral,  and  there  are 
no  flanks  to  turn,  a  long  struggle  for  supremacy  is 
inevitable.    .    .  ." 

CASUALTIES 

Among  the  paragraphs  in  which  the  extent  of 
British  casualties  is  reviewed  the  following  appear: 

"Obviously,  the  greater  the  length  of  a  war  the 
higher  is  likely  to  be  the  number  of  casualties  in- 
curred in  it  on  either  side.  The  same  causes,  there- 
fore, which  served  to  protract  the  recent  struggle 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  extent  of  our  casual- 
ties. There  can  be  no  question  that  to  our  general 
unpreparedness  must  he  attributed  the  loss  of  many 
thousands  of  brave  men  whose  sacrifice  we  deeply 
deplore,  while  we  regard  their  splendid  gallantry 
and  self-devotion  with  unstinted  admiration  and 
gratitude. 

"(liven,  however,  the  military  situation  existing 
in  August.  1914,  our  total  losses  in  the  war  have  been 
no  larger  than  were  to  be  expected.  Neither  do 
they  comnare  unfavourably  with  those  of  any  other 
of  the  belligerent  nations,  so  far  as  figures  are  avail- 
able, from  which  comparison  can  be  made.  The 
total  British  casualties  in  all  theatres  of  war,  killed, 
wounded,  missing,  and  prisoners,  including  native 
troops,  arc  approximately  three  millions  (3,076,388). 
Of  this  total  some  two  and  a  half  millions  (2,568,834) 
were  incurred  on  the  Western  Front." 


OFFENSIVE  OPERATIONS 

The  principal  arguments  for  attacking  when- 
ever possible  are  outlined  thus: 

"Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  casual- 
ties is  that  of  the  relative  values  of  attack  and  de- 
fence. It  is  a  view  often  expressed  that  the  attack 
is  more  expensive  than  defence.  This  is  only  a  half 
statement  of  the  truth.  Unquestionably,  unsuccess- 
ful attack  is  generally  more  expensive  than  defence, 
particularly  if  the  attack  is  pressed  home  with  cour- 
age and  resolution.  On  the  other  hand,  attack  so 
pressed  home,  if  skilfully  conducted,  is  rarely  un- 
successful, whereas  in  its  later  stages  especially,  un- 
successful defence  is  far  more  costly  than  attack. 

"Moreover,  the  object  of  all  war  is  victory,  and 
a  purely  defensive  attitude  can  never  bring  about  a 
successful  decision,  either  in  a  battle  or  in  a  cam- 
paign. The  idea  that  a  war  can  be  won  by  standing 
on  the  defensive  and  waiting  for  the  enemy  to  at- 
tack is  a  dangerous  fallacy,  which  owes  its  incep- 
tion to  the  desire  to  evade  the  price  of  victory.  It  is 
an  axiom  that  decisive  success  in  battle  can  be 
gained  only  by  a  vigorous  offensive.  The  principle 
here  stated  has  long  been  recognized  as  being  funda- 
mental, and  is  based  on  the  universal  teachings  of 
military  history  in  all  ages.  The  course  of  the  pres- 
ent war  has  proved  it  to  be  correct.    .    .  . 

"An  additional  reason,  peculiar  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  present  war,  which  in  itself  compelled 
me  to  refuse  to  adopt  a  purely  defensive  attitude  so 
long  as  any  other  was  open  to  me,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  geographical  position  of  our  Armies.  For 
reasons  stated  by  me  in  my  Despatch  of  the  20th 
July,  1918,  we  could  not  afford  to  give  much  ground 
on  any  part  of  our  front.  The  experience  of  the 
war  has  shown  that  if  the  defence  is  to  be  main- 
tained successfully,  even  for  a  limited  time,  it  must 
be  flexible." 

THE  END  OF  THE  WAR 

Sir  Douglas  Haig  notes  the  following  among  the 
conditions  bearing  on  the  duration  of  the  war: 

"If  the  views  set  out  by  me  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  are  accepted,  it  will  be  recognized  that 
the  war  did  not  follow  any  unprecedented  course, 
and  that  its  end  was  neither  sudden  nor  should  it 
have  been  unexpected.  The  rapid  collapse  of  Ger- 
many's military  powers  in  the  latter  half  of  1918  was 
the  logical  outcome  of  the  fighting  of  the  previous 
two  years.  It  would  not  have  taken  place  but  for 
that  period  of  ceaseless  attrition  which  used  up  the 
reserves  of  the  German  Armies,  while  the  constant 
and  growing  pressure  of  the  blockade  sapped  with 
more  deadly  insistence  from  year  to  year  at  the 
strength  and  resolution  of  the  German  people.  It  is 
in  the  great  battles  of  1916  and  1917  that  we  have  to 
seek  for  the  secret  of  our  victory  in  1918. 

"Doubtless,  the  end  might  have  come  sooner 
had  Ave  been  able  to  develop  the  military  resources 
of  our  Empire  more  rapidly  and  with  a  higher  de- 
gree of  concentration,  or  had  not  the  defection  of 
Russia  in  1917  given  our  enemies  a  new  lease  of  life. 

"So  far  as  the  military  situation  is  concerned, 
in  spite  of  the  great  accession  of  strength  which  Ger- 
many received  as  the  result  of  the  defection  of  Rus- 
sia, the  battles  of  1916  and  1917  had  so  far  weakened 
her  Armies  that  the  effort  they  made  in  1918  was  in- 
sufficient to  secure  victory.  Moreover,  the  effect  of 
the  battles  of  1916  and  1917  was  not  confined  to  loss 
of  German  man  power.  The  moral  effects  of  those 
battles  were  enormous,  both  in  the  German  Army 
and  in  Germany.  By  their  means  our  soldiers  es- 
tablished over  the  German  soldier  a  moral  super- 
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ioritv  which  they  held  in  an  ever-increasing  degree 
untiUhe  end  of  the  war,  even  in  the  difficult  days  of 
March  and  April,  1918." 

CAVALRY 


The  following  paragraph  appears  m  the  Field- 
Marshal's  justification  of  cavalry: 

'  From  time  to  time  as  the  war  of  position 
dragged  on  and  the  enemy's  trench  systems  re- 
mained unbroken,  while  questions  of  man  power 
and  the  shortage  of  shipping  became  acute  the  wis- 
dom or  necessity  of  maintaining  any  large  force  ot 
mounted  men  was  freely  discussed.    In  the  light  of 
the  full  experience  of  the  war  the  decision  to  pre- 
serve the  Cavalry  Corps  has  been  completely  justi- 
fied   It  has  been  proved  that  cavalry,  whether  used 
for  shoe  effect  under  suitable  conditions  or  as  mo- 
bile infantry,  have  still  an  indispensable  part  to  play 
in  modern  war.    Moreover,  ^  fnnot  safe  y  be  as- 
sumed that  in  all  future  wars  the  flanks  ot  the  op 
DoSng  forces  will  rest  on  neutral  States  or  impass- 
able obstacles.    Whenever  such  a  condition  does 
not  obtain  opportunities  for  the  use  of  cavalry  must 
arise  frequently.    .    .  • 

MECHANICAL  DEVICES 

To  the  praise  given  to  the  use  of  mechanical 
devices  is  added  a  warning: 

"A  remarkable  feature  of  the  present  war  has 
been  the  number  and  variety  of  mechanical  con- 
trivances to  which  it  has  given  birth  or  has  brought 
to  a  higher  state  of  perfection.  ... 

"It  should  never  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
weapons  of  this  character  are  incapable  ot  effective 
^dependent  action.    They  do  not  in  themseWe 
possess  the  power  to  obtain  a  dec ision Jieir  real 
function  being  to  assist  the  infantry  to  get  to  grips 
with  thei r  opponents.    To  place  in  them  a  reliance 
oXJ  proportion  to  their  real  utility,  to  imagine,  for 
example,  that  tanks  and  aeroplanes  can  take  the 
place  of  infantry  and  artillery,  would  be  to  do  a  dis- 
service  to  those  who  have  the  future  of  these  new 
weapons  most  at  heart  by  robbing  them  of  the  power 
to  use  them  to  their  best  effect.    ...  ... 

"Immense  as  the  influence  of  mechanical  de- 
vices may  be,  they  cannot  by  themselves  decide  a 
campaign  Their  true  vole  is  that  of  assisting  the 
iStrvman,  which  they  have  done  in  a  ™st  admir- 
able manner.  They  cannot  replace  him  Only  by 
the  rifle  and  bayonet  of  the  infantryman  can  the  de- 
cisive victory  be  won." 

Press  Comment 
Sir  Douglas  Haig's  final  report  on  operations 
covers  the  period  from  the  Armistice  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Rhine  bridgeheads.  The  greater  part  of 
the  dispatch  is  a  review  of  the  whole  campaign  m 
which  the  Field-Marshal  explains  and  justihes  his 
strategy.  This  report  has  given  rise  to  much  edi- 
torial comment,  which  almost  without  exception  is 

eUl°fnitCs  editorial  of  April  11,  the  Times ^writes: 
"Sir  Douglas  Haig's  Final  Dispatch  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  The  first  contains  an  account  of  the  ad- 
vance of  our  troops  into  Germany,  and  the  third  Sir 
Douglas'  personal  thanks  to  'seme  few  of  the  many 
able  and  gallant  officers'  who  have  assisted  him  in 
the  accomplishment  of  his  great  task.    But  it  is  to 
the  second  part  that  the  eves  of  all  will  be  turned, 
for  in  it  the  Field  Marshal  records  his  brief  com- 
ments upon  certain  general  features  of  the  opera- 
tions he  conducted  to  a  glorious  end.   The  interest 
aroused  by  this  part  of  the  dispatch  is  absorbing.  It 


covers  an  immense  field,  ranging  from  the  princi- 
ples of  high  strategy  to  the  disposal  of  kitchen  waste,, 
and  on  nearlv  all  of  them  it  has  something  to  sav 
which  deserves  the  careful  attention,  not  only  ot 
soldiers,  but  of  all  who  take  an  intelligent  interest 
in  the  greatness  and  the  safety  of  the  Empire.  Can 
the  lesson  of  this  great  soldier's  remarks  upon  our 
unpreparedness  when  war  overtook  us  be  missed 
bv  the  most  reckless  of  politicians  or  the  most  fanati- 
cal of  'pacifists'?    We  had  neither  trained  men  Sir 
Douelas  reminds  us,  nor  military  material  and  we 
had  no  machinery  readv  for  the  supply  ot  either. 
We  were  fighting  with  our  all  at  stake  tor  two  years 
and  a  half  before  we  fully  developed  our  fighting 
strength  in  infantry,  and  during  all  this  time  our  ar- 
tillery^ was  not  nearly  adequate  for  the  work  it  was 
called  uron  to  do— indeed,  it  was  not  until  the  last 
year  of  the  war  that  our  soldiers  could  dare  to  use 
that  arm  without  thinking  whether  the  state  o  the 
guns  and  the  supply  of  munitions  would  enable  them 
to  do  it     Gallantly  as  we  strove  to  help  our  French 
Allies  during  this  period,  our  aid  was  necessarily  too 
ineffectT^  to  relieve  them  of  the  brunt  of  the  enemy 
attack     The  result  was  that  they  suffered  losses 
which  crinpled  them  later  on,  and  so  prolonged  the 
war.    This  first  onslaught,  Sir  Douglas  reminds  a 
forgetful  democracy,  placed  us  and  our  Allies  in 
fearful  jeopardy.    It  is  hardly  too  much  he  observes, 
to  describe  the  escape  and  recovery  as  'miraculous 
We  did  escape  and  recover  but t  at  what a  cost? 
'There  can  be  no  question,'  the  Field  Marshal  de- 
Hnres  'that  to  our  general  unpreparedness  must  be 
t2Se  l  ss  of  many  thousands  of  brave  men. 
£  loss  fell  upon  us  right  up  to  the  last -  Months  of 
the  fighting  for  from  the  beginning  of  the  Somme 
battle  of '1916  onwards  we  had  to  bear  a  strain  which 
never  ""axed,  and  a  great  part  of  its  severity  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  French  had  suffered  so 
frightfully  while  we  were  still  unprepared. 

"The  continuity  of  the  war,  and  especially  the 
continuity  of  the  war  since  the  si  mmer  o t  191b,  is 
one  of "the  subjects  on  which  the  dispatch  insists. 
°Tnhe  operations,3  it  points  out,  should  be  regarded 
a  'single  continuous  campaign.  When  so  regardca 
mev  may  be  seen  in  their  true  relation  to  each  other 

^ulfof  hisTo^  The  launchmg  and^estruc- 
Hon  nf  Nauoleon's  last  reserves  at  Waterloo  ne  on 
serves  w  fa  matter  of  minutes.  The  launching  and 
exhaustion  of  Germany's  last  reserves  began  on 
March  2   last  year,  and  occupied  tour  months  \e 
me  process  was  essentially  the  same.    The  war  i 

ties  of  these  >earsa  c  t  the 

well-trained  cavalry  divisions/  they  could  hav driv- 
en a  wedge  between  to  Fr«jd,  and  us    He  shares 
Napoleon  s  opinion  ot  the  moiai  tuen  ui  . 
ashaken  enemy,  and  he  adds 
been  allowed  to  continue  the  pursuit i«  *  ° 
the  enemy's  disorganized  reireat ^beyond  aUdpjp 
would  have  been  turned  into  a  rout      .  . 
not  discuss  them  at  present,  ^V^S  over  The 
in  the  dispatch  which  cannot  be  P*s^  * 
Field-Marshal  repeats  in  many  foims  that  it  wa 
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by  machinery  but  by  men  that  the  war  was  won,  and 
that  the  menof  all  ranks  have  been  incomparable." 

The  Morning  Post  of  the  same  date  publishes 
the  following  comment:    "It  is  impossible  to  read 
the  last  dispatch  of  Field-Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
Commander-in-Chief   of    the    British   Armies  in 
France,  without  the  stirring  of  many  emotions  in 
which,  if  pride  and  gratitude  are  outstanding,  there 
is  also  something  of  the  sadness  of  farewell.    .    .  . 
It  is  also  the  elegy,  as  it  were,  upon  that  tremendous 
instrument  of  war  whose  heroic  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices have  shaped  the  world's  destiny — an  instrument 
which  he  who  writes  the  elegy  had  done  so  much  to 
mould  and  to  direct.    .    .    .    The  pride  which  Sir 
Doug'as  Haig  has  in  the  incomparable  troops  he  led 
to  victory  is  a  pride  that  all  classes  in  the  nation  may 
well  share,  for  it  was  from  all  classes  that  these 
troops  were  raised.    A  schoolmaster,  a  lawyer,  a 
taxi-cab  driver,  and  an  ex-sergeant-major  have  com- 
manded brigades.    As  the  Field-Marshal  says,  'the 
life  of  the  British  Empire  generally  has  proved 
sound  under  the  severest  tests  and  while  giving  men 
whom  it  is  an  honor  for  any  officer  to  command,  has 
furnished  officers  of  the  highest  standard  from  all 
ranks  of  society  and  all  quarters  of  the  world.'  The 
raising  of  these  new  Armies  'on  a  more  than  Con- 
tinental scale,  capable  of  beating  the  best  troops  of 
the  strongest  military  nation  of  pre-war  days.'  is  not 
only  'an  achievement  of  which  the  whole  Empire 
may  be  proud';  it  is  one  of  the  most  tremendous  and 
surprising  achievements  in  all  military  history.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten,  as  Sir  Douglas  Haig  puts  on  rec- 
ord, that  it  is  largely  due  to  the  old  Regular  Army 
that  the  miracle  was  accomplished.    'Their  leaven 
lias  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  mighty  force  which 
in  four  years  and  a  half  of  war  has  gathered  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  round  the  small,  highly-trained 
Army  with  which  we  entered  the  war.' 

"To  his  Army  Commanders  and  Staffs  Sir  Doug- 
las Haig,  as  might  be  expected,  pays  generous  thanks, 
and  ;  m  :ng  the  Armv  Commanders  singled  out  for 
mention,  it  is  interesting  to  rote,  is  General  Sir  Her- 
bert Gough,  of  the  Fifth  Army,  and  'the  great  and 
gallant  fight  of  March,  1918.'  There  is  one  other 
tribute  rendered  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force  that  will  not  pass  un- 
noted. 'I  desire,'  he  writes,  'to  conclude  this  dis- 
patch with  a  very  warm  and  sincere  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  great  debt  owed  by  all  ranks  of  the 
Annie  s  in  France  to  our  kinsmen  and  kinswomen  of 
the  British  Empire  for  the  unfailing  support  they 
h  ive  given  us  by  their  thoughts,  their  prayers,  and 
their  work  throughout  the  long  years  of  war.  In  all  i 
those  years  their  trust  and  confidence  never  wav- 
ered, their  labors  never  ceased,  and  no  sacrifices, 
hardships,  or  privations  were  too  great  to  be  borne, 
provided  that  thereby  the  needs  of  the  troops  might 
adequately  be  supplied.'  It  should  be  matter  of 
deep  pride  to  the  British  peonle  to  feel  that  that  fine 
tribute  has  been  deserved;  that  they  have  been  not 
wholly  unworthy  of  their  incomparable  armies,  and 
that  in  the  hours  of  heaviest  stress  they  too  have  kept 
a  stout  heart  and  not  stood  idly  aside  from  the  ene- 
my's onset." 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  April  11,  says:  "Sir  Doug- 
las Haig's  new  and  concluding  dispatch  is  easily  the 
most  interesting  that  he  has  ever  written,  and  must 
always  rcmiin  so  for  students  of  war.  Nothing 
ouite  like  it  has  vc  l  appeared,  either  in  France  or  in 
Germany,  in  Italy,  or  in  Austria.  For  here  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  the  belligerent  command- 
ers, one  who  held  high  commands,  without  inter- 


j  mission  in  the  most  important  theatre  of  all,  sitting 
down  to  go  over  his  experiences  and  impressions, 
while  the  memory  of  the  struggle  is  still  quite  fresh, 
and  putting  on  paper  the  military  conclusions  to 
which  he  thinks  that  they  lead.    .    .  . 

"It  is  possible  that  in  some  of  his  verdicts  the 
Field-Marshal  is  a  little  conservative,  a  little  anx- 
ious to  vindicate  the  challenged  wisdom  of  the  Reg- 
ular soldier.  Certainly  he  appears  so  in  his  section 
on  the  value  of  the  cavalry,  where  he  never  dis- 
cusses the  material  point,  whether  all  that  cavalry 
can  now  do  in  European  warfare  cannot  be  better 
done  by  light  types  of  tank  and  armoured  car.  But 
on  the  whole  his  conclusions  ring  true,  and  deserve 
all  the  weight  attaching  to  those  of  a  man  who  took 
the  actual  responsibilities,  and  carried  the  heaviest 
of  all  tasks  to  success. 

"Two  of  his  most  interesting  passages  are  those 
on  'The  extent  of  our  casualties'  and  on  'Why  we  at- 
tacked whenever  possible.'  He  claims  fairly  enough 
that  the  experience  of  1918  was  a  great  vindication 
of  offensive  methods.  Our  casualties  in  the  spring 
offensives  when  the  Germans  attacked  us  exceeded 
those  which  we  incurred  in  the  autumn  series  of  of- 
fensives when  we  attacked  them;  yet  in  the  latter 
we  triumphed  decisively,  whereas  in  the  former  we 
only  just  escaped  a  corresponding  disaster.  Apart 
from  the  general  arguments  for  the  offensive,  which 
the  war  confirmed,  our  special  geographical  position, 
in  which  we  lacked  ground  for  an  'elastic'  defence, 
almost  compelled  Sir  Douglas  to  keep  attacking.  He 
strongly  deprecates  the  idea  that  this  cost  us  an  un- 
due casualty  list.  By  a  series  of  numerical  compari- 
sons with  our  Allies  and  enemies,  he  argues  that 
our  casualties  were,  in  fact,  low  in  proportion  to  the 
role  which  we  filled." 

The  Daily  Mail,  April  11,  writes:  "In  his  final 
dispatch,  Sir  Douglas  Haig  examines  the  course  of 
the  war  and  dwells  'with  gratitude  and  pride'  upon 
the  'exemplary  conduct'  and  magnificent  achieve- 
ments of  the  British  troops.  With  the  same  grati- 
tude and  pride  the  British  nation  will  read  the  thrill- 
ing story  of  how  victor}'  was  at  last  won  in  that  'stu- 
pendous and  incessant  conflict  when  men  fought  as 
they  have  never  fought  before  in  masses.' 

"The  war,  as  he  sees  it,  falls  into  three  great 
stages.  In  the  first,  the  rush  to  gain  the  best  posi- 
tions, the  Germans  won.  The  second  was  a  long  and 
fearful  struggle  of  attrition  to  wear  the  enemy  down. 
The  third  was  the  reaping  of  the  fruit  of  that  strug- 
gle in  the  breaking  of  the  immense  German  fortified 
lines,  the  relentless  advance  of  our  troops  in  the  cul- 
minating offensive  of  last  year,  and  the  dealing  of 
the  decisive  blow.  The  agony  of  the  Somme  was 
not  in  vain.  'It  is  in  the  great  battles  of  1916  and 
1917  that  we  have  to  seek  for  the  secret  of  our  vic- 
tory of  1918.' 

"The  defeat  of  the  enemy  was  decisive.  'There 
is  no  doubt,'  he  says,  'that  the  enemy's  retreat  would 
have  been  turned  into  a  rouf  but  for  the  Armistice. 
If  the  end  was  long  in  coming  it  was  because  we  were 
unprepared.  Not  that  our  little  British  Army  was 
badly  trained.  Sir  Douglas  records  his  conviction 
that  our  troops  were  instructed  before  the  war  upon 
sound  lines;  and  this  is  justified  by  the  tribute  which 
a  great  French  critic  had  recently  paid  to  their  per- 
formance at  Mons,  where  he  says  that  'they  had 
nothing  to  unlearn;  they  gave  the  first  revelation  of 
the  tactics  that  were  to  win  the  war.'  " 

"Sir  Douglas  Haig's  final  dispatch,"  says  the 
Daily  Express,  April  11,  "sums  up  the  greatest  war 
in  history,  and  gives  cohesion  to  that  welter  of  which 
i  each  fighting  man  inside  it  knew -only  his  little  part. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  too  soon  even  for  those  who  moved  the 
pieces  on  the  chessboard,  surveying  these  four  years 
and  more,  to  find  the  true  balance  between  causes 
and  effects.  But  Sir  Douglas,  with  the  lucidity  and 
vivid  grasp  which  mark  the  writing  of  great  soldiers, 
shows  us  the  war  as  one  complete  whole  divided  into 
the  chapter-headings  which  have  marked  the  course 
of  all  great  wars. 

"This  dispatch,  with  its  clear  exposition  of  the 
{to  Sir  Douglas  Haig)  unchanging  art  of  war,  brings 
understanding  and  conviction  with  it.  The  lay 
mind — and  that  mind,  after  all  embraces  most  of 
those  who  have  served  in  the  war — gains  a  new  per- 
spective. We  see,  through  the  Field-Marshal's  eyes, 
the  pitiless  march  of  events — the  inevitability  (after 
the  first  German  rush  was  stemmed  in  a  fashion  to 
which  Sir  Douglas  admits  the  word  'miraculous') 
not  only  of  the  end,  but  of  its  time." 

The  comment  published  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  April  11,  is  of  great  interest: 

"In  his  final  dispatch,  which  we  publish  today. 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  includes  his  own  general  reflec- 
tions on  the  course  of  the  war.  In  what  they  say 
and  in  what  they  leave  out  they  are  characteristic 
of  that  most  loyal,  considerate,  and  soberly-judging 
commander.  At  some  points  the  two  former  of  these 
qualities  lead  him,  perhaps,  rather  further  in  cer- 
tain directions  than  a  more  detached  and  severe  mil- 
itary expert  of  equal  authority  would  be  inclined  to 
go.  A  fastidious  loyalty  to  his  profession — the  pro- 
fession of  relatively  few  of  the  officers  and  men  who 
defeated  Germany — may  lead  him  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  newness  of  the  New  Army  and  too  little 
on  the  defective  military  education  of  pre-war  Regu- 
lar officers  in  accounting  for  the  heavy  casualty  lists 
of  some  of  our  offensive  battles.  Throughout  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force  there  Avas  scarcely  audi- 
ble a  favorable  opinion  on  the  Staff  work  which 
made  tragedies  of  Neuve  Chapelle  and  Loos.  Regi- 
mental officers  and  men  are  not  experts  in  Staff 
work,  but  they  can  tell  in  a  battle  whether  good  or 
bad  Staff  work  is  going  on  behind  them,  as  you  can 
tell  whether  it  is  day  or  night  without  being  an  as- 
tronomer, and  the  Australians  at  Pozieres  in  1910 
and  at  Bullecourt  in  1917  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
divisions  of  troops  which  have  sadly  wished  that  the 
old  Regular  officer,  and  especially  the  old  Regular 
Staff  officer,  in  England  had  worked  at  his  job  like 
a  Frenchman  or  a  German.    .    .  . 

"Treating  the  western  war  as  one,  he  divides  it 
into  a  preliminary  stage  of  deplojmient  and  maneu- 
vering for  position  (up  to  the  commencement  of 
trench  warfare  after  the  Marne  in  1914),  a  middle 
stage  of  gradual  and  costly  competition  in  attrition, 
each  side  trying  to  accumulate  for  itself  a  reserve, 
or  army  of  maneuver,  and  to  prevent  the  other  from 
doing  so  (lasting  through  1915,  1916,  and  1917),  and 
a  final  stage  (1918)  when  the  more  weakened  side 
may  make  a  desperate  gamble  for  a  lucky  success 
(as  the  Germans  did  at  St.  Quentin  on  March  21),  but 
the  less  weakened  side  normally  falls  on  the  more 
weakened  and  smashes  it  (as  Marshal  Foch  did  from 
July  onwards).  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  result  the 
war  has  worked  out  like  this,  but.  in  the  absence  of 
unity  of  command  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war,  one 
hesitates  to  conclude  that  it  was  thus  designed  as  a 
whole  by  any  one  strategist  of  any  nation.  The 
Germans  foresaw  no  such  probable  course,  or  they 
would  not  have  had  a  munitions  crisis  after  their 
first  rush  at  Paris.  Did  not  our  Imperial  General 
Staff  harbor  the  dream  that  the  battles  of  1915  might 


i  be  Germany's  deathblow?  And  was  not  our  own 
j  big  offensive  east  of  Arras  in  the  spring  of  1917,  so 
successful  at  first  and  afterwards  so  calamitously 
i  costly,  an  act  of  loyal  aid  to  the  French,  then  launch- 
i  ing  their  disastrous  attack  near  Rheims,  rather  than 
a  connected  part  of  any  strategic  plan  of  our  own- 
in  fact  an  impediment  to  the  execution  of  Sir  Doug- 
las Haig's  own  sounder  plan  of  a  great  offensive  in 
Belgium?  But  perhaps  Sir  Douglas  Haig  means 
that  any  prolonged  struggle  carried  on  intensely  and 
almost  without  intermission  tends  naturally  to  fall 
into  the  three  phases  or  oeriods  indicated.  .  .  .  . 
The  British  Field  Marshal's  talents  were  never  ex- 
erted to  such  admirable  effect  throughout  the  whole 
war  as  during  last  summer,  when  they  were  con- 
tributing more  to  the  fame  of  another  man  than  lo 
his  own.  Everything  done  by  the  British  armies 
during  the  last  three  months  of  the  war  was  planned 
and  carried  out  with  a  memorable  combination  of 
boldness  and  skilful  care.    .    .  ." 

The  Yorkshire  Post,  April  11,  compares  the  Field- 
Marshal's  dispatch  with  Caesar's  Commentaries  and 
with  Marshal  Foch's  books:  "The  dispatch  by  Field- 
Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Fiaig  is  a  fitting  conclusion  to 
a  series  capable  of  holding  its  own  in  all  respects 
with  those  of  any  previous  British  Commander-in- 
Chief.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that,  for 
their  mastery  of  principle  and  detail,  and  the  clarity 
of  the  style  in  which  they  are  couched,  they  may  be 
held  by  posterity  in  little  less  regard  than  the  com- 
mentaries of  Caesar  on  the  Gallic  War,  fought  so 
largely  on  the  same  territory  as  the  present.  Sir 
Douglas  Haig's  final  dispatch  is  divided  sharply  into 
two  portions.  In  the  first  he  brings  down  to  the 
present  day  his  detailed  account  of  operations,  con- 
tinuing and  completing  the  previous  members  of  the 
series.  Then  he  passes  to  a  consideration  of  the  war 
in  its  larger  aspects — treating  it  in  a  manner  which 
no  other  military  writer  of  any  Power  has  so  far  at- 
tempted. In  this  part  he  lays  down  what,  if  lie  will, 
he  may  develop  at  leisure  into  a  treatise  of  value 
equal  to  that  of  Marshal  Foch  on  the  art  of  war  in 
general.  Marshal  Foch,  in  writing  an  introduction 
to  the  latest  edition  of  his  work,  says  he  has  inten- 
tionally refrained  from  altering  a  word,  because  he 
is  thus  enabled  to  give  the  public  the  means  of  judg- 
ing if  the  principles  he  enunciated  when  lecturing 
at  the  Military  School  years  ago  were  sound.  Mar- 
shal Foch  himself  passes  this  severe  test;  and  those 
who  compare  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  brief  discussion  of 
the  present  war  with  the  treatise  of  the  French  Mar- 
shal will  be  struck  by  the  agreements  of  the  two 
writers  quite  as  much  as  what  is  novel  in  Sir  Doug- 
las Haig.  ..." 

"The  final  dispatch  of  the  Commander  •in-Chief 
of  our  forces  on  the  Western  front,"  writes  the  Shef- 
field Telegraph.  April  8,  "is  partly  concerned  with 
the  advance  of  his  victorious  Army  into  German  -, 
and  partly  with  the  acknowledgsnient  of  s  race 
rendered.  But  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  dis- 
patch is  the  series  of  comments  on  the  course  and 
character  of  the  Western  crmpaign  as  a  whole  which 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  has  drawn  up  at  the  conchision  of 
his  term  of  command. 

"At  the  outset  Sir  Douglas  explains  the  root  ul^a 
which  plainly  governed  his  strategy  throughout.  Wc 
must  regard  the  whole  Western  war,  h  -  maintains, 
as  one  great  battle.  This  is  not  an  after-thought,  but 
was  clearly  in  the  Commander's  mind  from  the  out- 
set; the  flaws  as  well  as  the  successes  of  his  strategy 
3ve  evidence  of  that.  He  calls  unon  us  to  look  upon 
the  Western  campaign,  with  its  three  phases  of  prel- 
ude, struggle;  and  climax,  as  we  look  upon  the  cam- 
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paign  of  Marengo  or  Waterloo — not  as  a  series  of 
more  or  less  disconnected  events,  but  as  one  gigantic 
event.    .    .  ." 

The  Birmingham  Post,  April  11,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  "plus  ca  change  phis  c'est  la  meme  chose.  The 
reflection  is  trite  enough;  yet  it  is  unquestionably  the 
first  reflection  of  anybody  reading  that  general 
analvsis  of  the  war  in  France  which  forms  the  main 
part  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  dispatch.    The  scale  of 
battle  bus  been  enlarged  many-fold  even  since  the 
Russo-Japanese  war;  time  is  measured  in  days  where 
it  was  measured  in  minutes,  and»in  years  where  it 
was  measured  in  hour:;;  innumberable  aids  have 
come  to  the  services  of  protection  and  intelligence; 
artillery  has  developed  an  extension,  both  in  itself 
and  in  its  coadjutor,  the  Air  Service,  previously  un- 
imagined.    Rut  the  principles  laid  down  in  Field 
Service  Regulations — as  the  Staff  told  us  so  often  in 
191.")  and  1916,  and  were  laughed  at  for  their  pains — 
arc  demonstrably  the  principles  on  which  modern 
war  has  been  fought.    Sir  Douglas  Haig  is  merely 
rutting  in  picturesque  phrase  an  obvious  truth  when 
he  looks  on  the  whole  campaign  as  one  vast  opera- 
tion.   So  regarded,  it  was,  in  fact,  the  typical  en- 
couriter-battle.    .    .    .    The  Germans  made  their 
final  eft'orf  in  the  spring  of  last  year.    At  Arras,  at 
Amiens,  at  Ypres,  on  the  Aisne,  and  in  Champagne 
every  available  reserve  was  put  in  in  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  secure  victory.    Rut  the  calculation  was 
wrong.    How  near  Ludendorff  came  to  success  even 
now  we  do  not  know.    Rut  he  did  fail,  and  he  did 
pay  the  penalty.    The  British  forces  had  not  merely 
held  his  attack — they  had  still  sufficient  resilience  to 
make  an  attack  themselves.    The  French  and  Amer- 
ican reserves,  put  in  for  the  first  time  at  Chateau 
Thierry,  were  relativelv  fresh  troops,  and  Marshal 
Fnch  and  Sir  Douglas  Haig  had  the  courage  to  ask 
of  those  troops,  French,  American,  and  Rritish,  the 
last  ounce  that  was  in  them.    So  happened  the  sud- 
den collapse  of  1918.    It  was  not  a  miracle — it  was 
the  working  out  of  a  piece  of  mathematics.    .    .  ." 

The  Northern  Whig,  April  11,  says:    ".  .  .  The 
serious  part  of  the  military  problem  that  confronted 
us  in  1914  and  1915  was  not  so  much  that  our  army 
was  small  as  that  there  was  no  organization  for  ex- 
panding it.   'We  had  no  machinery  ready  by  which 
either  men  or  material  could  be  produced  in  any- 
thing approaching  the  requisite  quantities.'    It  will 
be  of  supreme  importance  to  bear  this  in  mind  when 
the  time  of  military  reconstruction  comes.   We  mav 
hope  tli a t  the  day  of  large  armies  is  gone,  although 
that  will  defend  upon  how  the  menace  of  Bolshe- 
vism is  dealt  with.    Rut  our  army  of  the  future, 
whether  small  or  large,  must  contain  the  machinery 
for  its  expansion  in  time  of  crisis  and  danger.   .   .  . 
Elsewhere  he  remarks  that  'in  the  world-war  the 
great  sortie  of  the  beleaguered  German  armies 
commenced  on  the  21st  of  March.  1918,  and  lasting 
for  four  months,  represents  the  stage  in  a  single  col- 
ossal battle'  in  which  the  commander  of  the  weaker 
side  'must  choose  whether  he  will  break  off  the  en- 
gagement while  there  is  yet  time  or  stake  all  on  a  su- 
preme effort.'    Looking  at  the  war  from  this  point 
of  view.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  warns  the  lay  and  the 
military  public  against  drawing  too  hasty  practical 
conclusions.    He  deprecates,  for  example,  the  con- 
clusion that  the  day  of  cavalry  is  past.    ...  He 
utters  a  note  of  warning,  too.  against  exaggerating 
the  value  of  the  mechanical  side  of  war — tanks,  ar- 
tillery and  so  forth.    Their  utilitv  can  hardly  be 
overestimated,  but,  as  the  Rritish  Commander  savs, 
'they  cannot  replace  the  infantrymen.    Only  by  the 


rifle  and  bayonet  can  the  decisive  victory  be  won.' 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  war  was  won 
not  by  tanks  or  even  by  shells,  but  by  'the  wonderful 
spirit  of  the  British  race  in  all  parts  of  the  world,' 
and  by  the  fact  that  our  soldiers  'fought  as  they 
have  never  fought  in  masses.'  " 

A  somewhat  discordant  note  is  found  in  the 
criticism  of  the  Glasgow  Herald,  April  11 :    ".    .  . 
The  dispatch  is  not  to  be  compared  in  interest  with 
most  of  those  which  have  preceded  it,  and  in  some 
ways  is  a  little  disappointing.    Ry  many  it  will  be 
regretted  that  the  Field  Marshal  Commander-in- 
Chief  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  first  and  last 
sections  of  his  discourse,  the  summary,  namely,  of 
the  operations  subsequent  to  the  signing  of  the  arm- 
istice, and  the  concluding  list  of  'mentions'  of  meri- 
torious services  and  individuals.    It  is  doubtful 
whether,  either  conveniently  or  expediently,  a  dis- 
patch can  be  made  the  vehicle  of  views,  however 
sound,  upon  the  general  conduct  of  a  war,  since  such 
views,  to  be  absolutely  convincing,  must  be  ex- 
pounded at  great  length  and  fortified  with  a  wealth 
of  examples  such  as  are  preferably  reserved  for  the 
pages  of  an  official  history.   Sir  Douglas  Haig  may 
be'perfectly  right  in  his  contention  that  neither  the 
course  of  the  war  itself  nor  the  military  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  it  can  be  properly  comprehended  unless 
all  the  fighting  which  began  on  the  Somme  in  1916 
and  ended  in  "November,  1918,  on  the  Sambre,  are 
regarded  as  forming  part  of  one  great  and  continu- 
ous engagement.   Rut  we  do  not  look  to  dispatches 
for  military  lessons,  and  there  is  nothing  particular- 
ly new  in  the  comparison  of  stages  in  a  war  to  stages 
in  a  battle.    Indeed,  some  may  prefer  to  compare 
the  war  to  a  siege,  and  Sir  Douglas  himself  rather 
encourages  this  alternative  comparison  by  speaking 
of  the  German  offensive  which  began  on  March  21, 
1918,  as  a  'great  sortie.'    .    .  . 

"Rut  far  more  instructive  would  have  been  a 
table  showing  how  the  ratio  of  casualties  to  num- 
bers engaged  declined  as  the  lessons  of  the  Somme 
battles  came  to  be  appreciated.    Some  of  the  re- 
maining sections  appear  to  be  either  scrappy  or 
superflous.    To  attempt  to  deal,  for  instance,  with 
such  a  subject  as  'the  value  of  mechanical  contri- 
vances' in  about  500  words  was  a  mistake,  at  any 
rate  in  the  concluding  dispatch  from  the  primary 
theatre  of  operations  in  a  great  world  war.   In  such 
a  soace  only  a  few  generalities  could  be  included, 
and  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  a  commander  in  Sir 
Douglas  Haig's  position  to  indulge  in  these.    .    .  . 
But  we  question  whether  the  Field  Marshal  s  dog- 
matic assertion  that  the  decision  to  preserve  the  cav- 
alry corps  has  been  completely  justified  will  be  the 
last  word  on  this  highly  controversial  subject.  ... 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  strikes  the  right  note  when  he  in- 
sists on  the  debt  which  the  'new  armies  owed  to  the 
old  Regular  Army.  But  he  also  correctly  emphasises 
the  initiative  displayed  by  the  younger  organiza- 
tions in  arriving  rapidly  at  'a  common-sense  recog- 
nition of  what  discipline  really  means,  and  his  al- 
lusion to  the  general  absence  of  jealousy  and  readi- 
ness to  learn  evinced  bv  the  new  armies  m  the  held 
will  be  widely  appreciated.    .    .    .    The  assertion 
that  promotion  in  the  new  armies  has  been  entirely 
by  merit  will  not,  we  fear,  be  universally  accepted, 
but  it  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  a  coal  miner  and  a 
market  gardener  have  risen  to  command  battalions; 
that  the  under-cook  of  a  Cambridge  college  has  be- 
come an  efficient  general  staff  officer,  and  that  the 
war  enabled  a  taxi-cab  driver  to  acquire  experience 
as  a  brigadier.  ..." 
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The  French  Parliament  and  the  Peace  Negotiations 

The  recent  uneasiness  of  the  press  caused  by 
the  silence  of  the  Peace  Conference  spent  itself  in 
more  or  less  violent  criticisms.  Public  opinion 
seemed  content  to  let  the  parliaments  and  the  Con- 
ference alone.  The  legislative  chambers  themselves 
gave  no  indication  of  a  desire  to  abandon  their  vol- 
untary war-time  moribundity  for  an  attempt  to  re- 
assert the  jealously  guarded  rights  of  legislative  con- 
trol over  the  executive.  This  executive  freedom 
was  at  last  broken  in  upon  by  a  warning  from  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  which,  April  8,  sent  a 
telegram  signed  by  more  than  four  hundred  mem- 
bers to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  announcing  that  "the 
greatest  anxiety"  prevailed  lest,  instead  of  the  full 
exactions  to  which  they  said  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had 
pledged  himself  in  his  election  campaign,  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  fit  Allied  demands  to  Ger- 
many's supposed  capacity  to  pay.  The  British 
Premier,  April  10,  replied  by  a  reassertion  of  his 
determination  to  "stand  faithfully  by  all  pledges" 
and  the  announcement  of  his  willingness  to  "submit 
to  the  judgment  of  Parliament,  and  if  necessary  of 
the  country".  Such  an  incident,  coupled  with  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  announced  intention  to  appear  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons,  could  not  fail  to  further 
rouse  the  French  Parliament  against  its  inability  to 
obtain  information  except  by  rumor  which  had  al- 
ready given  currency  to  all  sorts  of  wild  conjectures. 

The  first  body  to  react  to  the  general  feeling  of 
uneasiness  indicated  generally  in  the  press  comment 
— except  in  the  professionally  humanitarian  Social- 
ist papers — was  the  French  Senate,  which  on  April 
10  issued  the  following  manifesto,  signed  by  all  the 
Senators  present  on  that  day  and  subsequently  en- 
dorsed by  three  hundred  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies: 

"The  undersigned  members  of  the  Senate  of  the 
French  Republic  express  once  again  their  will  that 
the  International  Conference,  at  present  meeting, 
shall  prepare  a  treaty  worthy  of  the  vietory„of  the 
Allied  Armies,  and  capable  of  assuring  peace  and 
justice  in  the  world. 

"They  expect,  in  particular,  the  exaction  from 
ihe  enemy  of  full  restitution,  the  reparation  of 
damage  done  to  persons  and  to  property,  that  the 
full  cost  of  the  war  shall  be  placed  at  the  enemy's 
charge,  and  that  an  exemplary  penal  verdict  shall 
be  imposed  on  the  responsible  authors  of  the  great- 
est crime  in  history  .  * 

"They  are  resolved,  lastly,  to  find  in  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  and  in  the  League  of  Nations  territorial 
and  legal  guarantees  decisive  enough  to  prevent  the 
renewal  of  wars  and  of  all  the  provocations  which 
prepare  them."    (The  Matin,  April  11) 

Simultaneously  with  this  manifesto  there  was 
published  the  following  letter  written  shortly  be- 
fore to  M.  Clemenceau  by  M.  Raoul  Peret  in  behalf 
of  the  Budget  Commission  of  the  Chamber,  of  which 
M.  Peret  is  President:  "In  your  letter  of  April  7, 
1919,  renlying  to  the  letter  which  I  had  the  honor  of 
addressing  to  you  on  April  3,  you  were  so  good  as  to 
recall  to  me  Article  VIII  of  the  Constitution  of  1875 


and  to  explain  that  this  law  compels  you  to  regard 
the  preliminaries  of  peace  as  a  single  indivisible 
document  and  that  you  would  be  no  more  able  to 
communicate  the  financial  clauses  to  the  Budge! 
Commission  than  other  conditions  to  such  com- 
missions as  might  be  competent  to  deal. with  them. 
You  added  that  it  would  be  the  privilege  of  the 
Chambers  to  express  themselves  in  regard  to  the 
preliminary  terms  of  the  peace. 

"The  Commission  express  their  profound  re- 
gret that  Parliament,  at  a  time  when  the  country  is 
in  such  an  unprecedented  situation,  should  be  called 
on  to  face  an  accomplished  fact  with  no  other  re- 
source for  the  expression  of  its  feelings  in  regard 
to  the  conditions  of  peace  than  the  refusal  or  ap- 
proval of  an  entire  treaty.  Particularly  in  view  of 
the  present  situation  of  our  finances  you  will  under- 
stand how  uncomfortable  it  is  that  your  commission 
should  not  be  permitted  even  to  know  the  total  of 
the  indemnities  which  will  be  demanded  of  the  Cen- 
tral Empires,  the  methods  of  payment  and  the 
guarantees  arranged.  At  the  moment  when  we 
have  to  establish  the  equilibrium  of  the  budget  for 
1919  and  estimate  the  total  of  the  new  and  heavy 
financial  charges  which  the  country  will  have  to 
support  it  would  have  been  advantageous  for  us  to 
be  informed  on  this  point  that  we  might  submit  to 
the  Government,  with  the  request  that  the  Govern- 
ment communicate  them  to  the  Peace  Conference, 
the  remarks  which  we  thought  fitting  in  view  of  the 
resolutions  the  Conference  intended  to  introduce  in 
the  treaty.  In  any  case  we  affirm  afresh  our  de- 
sire that  the  Government  sustain  firmly  the  rights 
of  victorious  France  to  reparations  for  the  damages 
and  the  costs  of  the  war.»~  (The  Matin,  April  11.) 

This  attempt,  of  what' is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant commission  in  the  French  Chamber,  to  get 
the  technical  information  necessary  for  its  task  of 
bringing  order  out  of  the  French  financial  chaos 
was  rebuffed  by  M.  Clemenceau,  who  rested  his  case 
on  Article  VIII  of  the  Constitution  of  1875  ("The 
President  of  the  Republic  shall  negotiate  and  ratify 
treaties.  He  shall  inform  the  Chambers  of  them  as 
soon  as  it  is  compatible  with  the  interests  and  safetv 
of  the  State  to  do  so.") 

To  this  letter  of  M.  Peret,  M.  Clemenceau  re- 
turned a  characteristically  brief  and  pungent  com- 
munication of  some  eight  lines,  throwing  down  the 
gauntlet  very  definitely.  The  Commission  refused 
to  publish  the  Premier's  letter  but  took  pains  to  an- 
nounce that  it  was  preserved  in  its  archives.  It 
leaked  out,  however,  that  M.  Clemenceau  had  told 
the  Budget  Commission  that  the  Chambers  had  one 
constitutional  right,  that  of  reversing  a  ministry. 
One  of  the  commissioners,  M.  Piou,  a  parliamentary 
veteran  from  the  Right,  pressed  the  matter  and  the 
Commission,  which  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
piqued  by  the  Premier's  attitude,  decided  to  meet 
again  and  discuss  M.  Piou's  draft  of  a  further  com- 
munication to  the  President  of  the  Council.  At  the 
same  time  M.  Lebey,  a  Socialist,  moved  that  an  ex- 
ecutive session  of  the  Chamber  be  held. 

The  next  manifestation  came  from  the  Chamber 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  presided  over  by  M. 
Franklin-Bouillon,   which  proposed   a  resolution 
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wherein  the  Government  was  "invited  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Commission  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
before  presenting  them  to  the  enemy".  It  was  also 
hinted  that  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  not  the 
Premier  was  the  man  to  negotiate  treaties.  Reply- 
ing to  this  resolution  M.  Clemenceau's  diplomatic 
uiirr  ego,  M.  Stephen  Pichon,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  quoted  the  ubiquitous  Article  VIII  and 
politely  but  firmly  refused  all  information.  This 
was  the  second  victory  for  the  Government. 

Next  M.  Renaudel,  of  the  Army  Commission, 
undeterred  by  the  previous  refusals,  sent  a  letter  to 
M.  Renoult,  chairman  of  that  commission,  in  which 
be  set  forth  that  "the  disquiet  is  increasing  in  the 
Parliament  and  the  response  of  the  President  of  the 
Council  to  the  President  of  the  Rudget  Commission, 
while  rather  trenchant,  will  not  in  any  way  decrease 
the  uneasiness'".  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  have  a  decided  bearing  on  the 
questions  of  demobilization  and  military  occupa- 
tion, he  added  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  "the 
people,  whose  representatives  we  still  are,  might 
not  offer  very  justified  reproaches"  in  view  of  the 
prevailing  lack  of  information,  and  finally  asked  if 
"the  Army  Commission  could  not  be  given  the  honor 
of  an  interview  similar"  to  that  accorded  the  Radical 
Socialist  group  from  the  Chamber. 

The  interview  referred  to  by  M.  Renaudel  took 
place  on  April  13  when  M.  Clemenceau  received  the 
delegation,  presided  over  by  M.  Renoult.  The  inter- 
view, which  lasted  more  than  an  hour,  was,  to  quote 
the  Temps,  April  14,  characterized  by  "great  cor- 
diality" and  gave  the  delegates  "a  chance  to  get  in- 
formation of  the  most  favorable  sort".  M.  Renoult 
announced  that  their  aim  was  "not  to  obtain  special 
information  of  the  activities  of  the  Conference  but 
to  formulate  anew  the  views  and  suggestions  of  the 
Radical  Socialist  group  as  previously  expressed". 
M.  Clemenceau  answered  that  he  was  very  much 
pleased  at  this  action  from  the  Radical  Socialist 
group  and  that  he  would  moreover  receive  with  the 
same  pleasure  the  deputations  of  any  other  parlia- 
mentary delegation  just  as  he  had  always  done,  add- 
ing further  that  he  was  very  much  inclined  to  favor 
such  a  procedure  as  it  enabled  him  "to  give  the 
representatives  of  the  country  all  the  explanations 
the  law  allowed  him  to  furnish  officially  to  Parlia- 
ment". The  policy  as  formulated  by  M.  Renoult 
mbodies  the  usual  French  demands,  a  strong  Rhine 
frontier,  disarmament,  with  close  control  of  military 
affairs,  the  exploitation  of  the  Saar  Valley,  and 
finally  complete  reparation  for  the  damage  caused 
by  the  w  ar  to  persons  and  to  property.  Mr.  Clemen- 
ceau announced  his  complete  accord  with  these 
views,  and  added  "that  it  gave  him  great  satisfaction 
to  say  that  since  yesterday  evening  very  important 
results  had  been  obtained  and  that  there  was  full 
agreement  on  the  question  of  reparations  and  the 
Saar  Basin.  Furthermore,  the  accord  is  almost 
complete  on  the  questions  of  the  territorial  limits 
(if  Prance  and  Germany  which  will  be  so  arranged 
as  lo  give  France,  the  outpost  of  world  liberty,  the 
most  effective  defensive  guarantees."  Finally,  after 
several  questions  had  been  answered,'  M.  Renoult 
thanked  the  President  of  the  Council  and  the  dele- 
gation departed,  thereby  closing  another  chapter  in 
the  parliamentary  struggle  for  information. 

These  maneuvers  appear  to  have  been  singu- 
larly fruitless  despite  the  fact  that  newspaper 
opinion  of  every  shade  from  the  Action  Francaise 
to  the  Vague  w  as  hostile  to  the  policy  of  keeping  the 
public  and  Parliament  in,  complete  ignorance  of 


events,  and  infuriated  at  the  galling  necessity  of 
getting  most  of  their  information  from  the  English 
papers  in  Paris  or  via  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  government's  policy  of  refusing  all 
parliamentary  requests  for  information  is  similarly 
opposed  and  protests  range  from  the  Temps  to  the 
Oeavre.  Despite  all  this  smoke  of  opposition  the 
hints  of  a  reverse  for  the  Government  are  strikingly 
infrequent  and  the  attitude  of  the  Chamber  singu- 
larly docile. 

The  Temps,  April  11,  sums  up  the  situation 
on  that  date  saying  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  "has 
learned  that  it  is  impossible  to  continue  peace  nego- 
tiations inside  four  walls,"  adding  that  "the  problem 
of  reparations  which  has  not  yet  been  settled  by  the 
Council  of  Four  is  likely  to  be  brought  some  day  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons.  ...  If  such  a  de- 
bate takes  place  in  England  the  French  public  will 
probably  learn  a  number  of  things  it  needs  to  learn, 
especially  as  the  problem  of  reparations  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  French  than  to  the  English.  .  .  . 
Finally,  after  so  long  a  wait  is  not  France  to  be 
consulted?  On  the  eve  of  capital  decisions  is  not 
France  to  be  informed?  Is  England  the  only  place 
where  the  Government  is  ready  to  speak  at  any 
moment?" 

The  next  day,  April  12,  commenting  on  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Ministry  to  talk  the  Temps  says:  "But 
significant  manifestations  may  bring  the  Govern- 
ment to  speak  before  the  peace  preliminaries  have 
been  concluded.  .  .  .  Is  it  in  conformity  with 
the  democratic  regime  or  with  the  constitutional 
rights  that  the  elected  representatives  of  the  country 
are  not  permitted  to  exercise  either  control  or  in- 
fluence in  the  drawing  up  of  a  peace  which  affects  all 
the  future,  foreign  and  domestic,  of  France?  Is  it 
just  that  to  the  people  is  left  the  choice  merely  be- 
tween acceptance  in  toto  or  rejection,  that  is  to  say 
abdication  of  its  rights  or  ruin  of  the  treaty?  The 
constitution  of  1875  certainty  did  not  intend  that  the 
national  representatives  should  be  caught  in  such  an 
uncomfortable  dilemma."  The  policy  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son toward  the  United  States  Senate  is  not  analogous 
because  the  stake  of  the  United  States  is  not  so  great, 
and  that  country  could  face  with  equanimity  the 
eventuality  of  an  unratified  treaty.  To  the  as- 
sertion from  some  quarters  that  to  talk  prematurely 
would  be  to  give  the  Germans  a  means  of  resistance 
the  Temps  retorts:  "What  puerility!  When  did 
the  Germans  try  to  resist  us?  Was  it  when  they 
knew  our  plans?  No,  it  was  when  they  thought  we 
did  not  have  any." 

To  the  Debats  the  silence  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment is  merely  another  case  of  the  phenomenon  not- 
ed frequently  in  the  case  of  the  representatives  of 
democracies  that  they  become  dictators  like  the  in- 
heritors of  the  power  of  a  long  line  of  sovereigns.  At 
j  the  present  Conference  the  "four  dictators  act  as  if 
they  were  discussing  shameful  subjects,  not  only  ob- 
serving absolute  silence  toward  the  public  but  main- 
taining the  same  attitude  toward  the  Parliamentary 
commissions."  This  is  in  unconscious  obedience  to 
an  instinct  which  pushes  them  to  a  proud  self-re- 
liance rather  than  a  dependence  on  the  institutions 
from  which  they  gain  their  temporary  authority. 

"It  is  incomprehensible  that  our  Government 
does  not  explain  itself  to  the  Parliamentary  com- 
missions. The  more  delicate  the  situation,  the 
greater  the  necessity  for  explanation.  The  greater 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  Messrs.  Clemenceau, 
Pichon  and  Klotz  the  more  desirable  it  is  that  they 
discuss  them  with  the  suitable  commissions.  Such 
a  procedure  is,  moreover,  to  their  advantage"  as  it 
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lightens  their  responsibility.  To  present  the  peace 
treaty  to  the  Chamber  with  the  idea  of  forcing  its 
hand  after  the  document  had  been  presented  to  the 
Germans  and  accepted  "would  be  the  most  mala- 
droit and  imprudent  thing  in  the  world.  It  is  in- 
dispensable that  the  Government  keep  up  communi- 
cation with  the  commissions  where  it  can  speak 
under  the  seal  of  parliamentary  discretion.  .  .  . 
It  is  understood  that  the  Senate  and  Parliamentary 
commissions  are  excited.  Their  recent  manifesta- 
tions are  significant.  The  British  Parliament  has 
done  the  same  thing.  The  representatives  of  the 
people  are  recalling  to  the  men  in  power  that  they 
are  the  servants  of  the  country,  and  should  remain 
in  touch  with  the  ideas  of  the  country,  as  their  ex- 
cuse for  continuance  in  power  is  to  be  found  only  in 
their  task  of  defending  national  interest  as  under- 
stood and  expressed  by  the  immense  majority  of 
their  citizens."  In  anv  event  the  democratic  regime 
is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  blunders  of  the  last 
three  months. 

April  14,  the  Debuts  while  admitting  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Government's  position  continues 
to  urge  that  "the  Government  has  every  interest  in 
resting  on  public  opinion.  They  can  draw  a  great 
authority  from  the  force  given  them  by  the  popular 
will  expressed  through  its  parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives." There  is  a  precedent,  moreover,  for 
this  in  the  constant  explanations  given  in  war  time 
in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  Parliament  and  gain  its 
support. 

The  Politique,  April  13,  a  paper  edited  by  one 
of  the  moderate  Socialists  asks  bluntly  after  the 
famous  interview  of  M.  Clemenceau  with  the  Radi 
cal  Socialist  group:  "Who  has  confidence  in  the 
Government?  The  whole  press  is  critical.  The 
Temps  and  the  Debuts  denounce  the  policy  of 
silence.  The  Echo  de  Paris  allows  itself  to  criticize. 
I  read  certain  notes  in  the  Matin  which  were  not 
quite  eulogistic.  Almost  the  only  people  I  see  who 
are  satisfied  are  MM.  Daudet  and  Maurras  (editors 
of  the  Action  Fruncaise).  These  men  have  the  old 
monarchists  habits."  Parliament  has  lost  confi- 
dence. "There  will  be  the  most  cruel  disappoint- 
ment in  the  world,  for  the  people  who  counted  on 
a  just  peace  founded  on  an  accord  of  the  peoples, 
and  guaranteed  by  the  Society  of  Nations.  .  .  . 
We  know  perfectly  well  why  M.  Clemenceau  re- 
fuses to  open  the  gates  to  his  Garden  of  Eden.  He 
wants  to  spare  us  a  surprise  and  get  us  in  at  one 
bound."  Essentially  the  same  view  appears  in  the 
Matin,  April  11,  which  says:  «If  Great  Britain  is 
disturbed  why  should  not  the  nation  which  has  borne 
the  weight  of  invasion  ...  be  even  more  so.  . 
.  .  People  do  not  defy  public  opinion  when  they 
are  in  agreement  with  it.  But  when  they  prolong 
their  power  they  usurp  liberty  and  return  to  the  old 
policy  of  secrecy,  and  thereby  separate  themselves 
from  the  democracy." 

The  Intransigeant,  April  11,  points  out  that  Par- 
liament has  «a  hundred  means  to  interfere.  The 
letter  to  M.  Clemenceau  is  one,  and  an  excellent 
one."  The  great  commissions  can  meet  as  circum- 
stances direct  to  examine  the  course  of  negotiations, 
and  listen  to  the  Ministers  involved  after  which  they 
can  make  a  resolve  in  accord  with  their  views.  These 
debates  would  be  secret  and  the  explanations  ex- 
changed confidential,  but  the  resolution  would  give 
M.  Clemenceau  a  singular  force  in  the  conference. 
"Tomorrow's  peace,  which  will  be  a  peace  of  the  peo- 
ple, will  be  helped  by  consultation  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people."    The  same  paper,  April  12, 


admitting  the  occasionally  confusing  and  ill-advised 
intervention  of  the  Chamber  in  the  most  delicate  af- 
fairs, still  feels  "that  it  is  impossible  for  anybody 
with  common  sense  to  see  anything  unreasonable  or 
ill-chosen  in  the  disquiet  manifested  bv  the  Parlia- 
ments." Finally  in  the  editorial  of  April  14  the  In- 
transigeant points  out  that  there  is  still  time  for  ad- 
vice and  that  a  ministerial  duel  is  being  carried  on 
over  the  elaboration  of  the  peace  treaty.  In  arr- 
j  case  there  are  always  means  for  the  Government  to 
inform  the  parliamentary  commissions  without  dan  - 
gerous public  debate. 

There  is  a  general  note  of  approval  of  the  activi- 
ties of  'he  parliamentary  representatives  in  such 
j  papers  as  the  Avenir,  the  Radical,  and  the  Petile  Rr- 
|  publique,  all  of  April  13,  which  is  echoed  with  more 
:  or  less  hostility  to  the  Government  in  the  Socialist 
j  Press.    The  Socialists  who  see  reaction  everywhere. 
[  feel  that  the  parliamentary  intervention  is  motivated 
not  so  much  by  patriotism  or  respect  for  govern- 
mental forms  as  by  a  desire  to  see  applied  the  good 
old  political  maxim,  that  to  the  victor  belongs  the 
spoils.    This  is  the  attitude  of  the  Populuire,  April 
13,  which  points  out  in  connection  with  the  Senate 
protest  that  there  is  not  a  single  Socialist  representa- 
tive in  that  august  body,  and  closes  with  a  fling  at 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  "Khaki  deputies,"  and  the  North- 
cliffe  Press.    This  suggestion  is  carried  out  in  the 
same  issue  by  another  article  which  asserts  that  the 
four  hundred  English  deputies  who  memorialized 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  have  behind  them  only  the  war 
profiteers. 

The  Victoire,  April  13,  pleads  for  more  patience 
with  the  Prime  Minister.  This  attitude  places  the 
Victoire  in  its  usual  position  of  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  for  it  is  practically  the  only  paper  which 
refrains  from  definitely  hostile  comment.  Herve's 
theme  is  that  enough  time  has  been  lost  already  and 
that  the  Minister  has  promised  information  speedily. 
Admitting  that  there  is  a  divergence  of  view  between 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  idealistic  President  of  a  nation  the 
latest  comer  in  the  war,  and  the  realistic  policy  of 
M.  Clemenceau,  the  spokesman  of  the  people  which 
j  has  suffered  most  by  the  war.  he  says  of  the  condi- 
J  tions  of  peace:  "They  will  be  the  best  M.  Clemen- 
ceau can  get  without  displeasing  President  Wilson. 
...  Let  us  then  leave  our  'Tiger'  at  work  one 
week  more  without  inconveniencing  him  and  wear- 
ing him  out." 

i  NEUTRAL  PRESS— SWEDISH  AND  DANISH 

The  Allies  and  Russia 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  peace  negotiations  the 
Scandinavian  Press  has  been  deeply  interested  in 
the  attitude  of  the  Allies  toward  Russia.    This  is  a 
i  matter  which  concerns  Scandinavia — Sweden  es- 
j  pecially — as  much  as  any  part  of  Europe,  for  at  the 
!  present  time  there  are  rumors  of  a  Bolshevist  war 
against  Finland.    Bolshevists  have  been  active  in 
i  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen  for  some  time.  Lately 
the  Scandinavian  press  has  reflected  the  attitude  of 
the  Allies  toward  Russia,  and  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  change  in  point  of  view  is  due  to  the  Allies' 
fear  that  Russia  and  Germany  may  join  hands 
against  them. 

The  Nya  Dagligt  Allehanda  (Swedish),  April  5. 
says  that  the  reason  revolution  broke  out  in  Russia 
was  because  the  people  were  no  longer  able  to  bear 
the  burdens  of  the  war.  It  says  that  "the  Russian 
Revolution  had  one  great  goal — peace  and  humanity, 
but  those  men  who  had  the  leadership  continued  the 
war  for  a  whole  year;  blind  to  their  own  duty,  they 
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were  persuaded  to  this  weak  mindedness  by  out- 
side sources,  and  the  result  was  Bolshevism. 

"Now  the  psychological  principles  in  France 
and  England  are  not  much  changed  from  those 
which  ruled  in  Russia  after  the  Revolution.  .  .  . 
Day  after  day  the  wise  men  sit  around  their  green 
table  and  quarrel  passionately  about  lands  and  rep- 
arations. Fugit  irreparabile  tempns.  Above  the 
test  of  strength  between  Wilson  and  Clemenceau 
stands  the  test  of  strength  between  Wilson  and  Le- 
nin. In  this  the  Bolshevist  Tsar  has  time  on  his  side; 
each  day  works  for  him.  Each  day  his  agents  in- 
crease his  Empire  without  battle  or  siege.  Hungary 
has  fallen,  German-Austria  is  on  the  same  road,  the 
next  to  go  will  be  Bohemia,  Rumania,  Bavaria,  per- 
haps  ihe  whole  of  Germany.  And  what  about  Ire- 
land ?  And  to  what  extent  may  not  the  fermentation 
go  among  the  laboring  classes  of  the  Western  Pow- 
ers themselves?" 

The  Goteborgs  Handelstidningen  (Swedish), 
April  3.  discusses  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  mak- 
ing a  peace  in  accordance  with  Wilson's  principles, 
the  rise  of  Bolshevism  and  the  unrest  throughout 
Europe.  It  remarks  that  if  "the  proceedings  in  Paris 
take  too  long  anarchy  will,  without  doubt,  intrench 
itself  even  in  Germany.  The  gentlemen  around  the 
council  table  do  not  seem  to  notice  that  the  building 
trembles  and  threatens  to  cave  in  and  bury  even 
them  in  its  ruins.  Never  has  Lenin  been  so  near  to 
victory  over  his  opponent,  Wilson,  as  he  is  now.  The 
result  is  a  question  of  days  and  hours." 

The  Svenska  Dagbladet,  March  29,  gives  a  view 
of  the  conditions  in  Russia,  and  says  it  is  not  now  a 
question  of  damming  up  Bolshevism,  or  even  of  hin- 
dering it,  but  of  neutralizing  its  effects  as  much  as 
possible. 

"Bolshevism  has  gained  the  upper  hand  in  Hun- 
gary,  it  is  beginning  to  ferment  Jugo-Slavia,  in  the 
French  and  Italian  Socialist  parties  it  has  become 
the  dominating  influence,  in  Germany  its  tendencies 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Entente  policy  has  had  the 
result  of  drawing  the  Majority  Socialists  and  the  In- 
d(  mdents  together.  Even'  purely  civil  parties, 
even  out-and-out  groups  of  the  Right  show  stronger 
and  stronger  desires  for  Germany  to  align  herself 
with  the  Russian  Soviets.  In  England,  Bonar  Law 
lias  announced  that  Bolshevist  money  and  agitation 
literature  has  come  to  Great  Britain.    .    .  . 

"The  inundation  of  the  world  by  Bolshevism  is 
a  fact  which  cannot  now  he  hindered.  The  dams 
have  broken,  or  rather  no  dams  could  ever  be  built, 
and  it  is  now  a  question  of  making  the  effects  of  the 
ravages  as  small  as  possible.  In  the  great  country 
where  the  springs  of  the  new  flood  have  opened  up, 
Mi  resisting  powers  stand  helpless  to  hinder  their 
spread."  * 

The  Stockholm*  Tidningen,  April  9,  speaks  of 
the  changed  altitude  of  England  and  America  to- 
ward Russia  and  hints  that  this  may  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  promise  of  concessions  in  Rus- 
sia. At  any  rate,  this  paper  says,  no  military  inter- 
vention  will  now  take  place.  It  expresses  surprise 
ilia |  the  very  men  who  are  now  negotiating  a  peace 
lor  the  world,  based  on  justice  and  law,  will  consent 
to  deal  with  Bolshevists  whose  ideals  are  directly 
opposed  to  those  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

"England  and  the  United  States  have  shown  ten- 
dencies to  make  up  with  the  Russian  Soviet  Repub- 
lic. The  great  men  of  finance  have  a  fine  appetite 
for  Ihe  gains,  hv  means  of  which  Lenin  has  lured 
them  on  through  the  great  concessions  to  be  had  in 
Russia.    This  is.  however,  only  one  side  of  the  ques- 


tion; the  greater  problem  is  how  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope can  be  secured,  without  having  at  the  same 
time  definitely  solved  the  Russian  question.  The 
League  of  Nations  will  be  meaningless  if  Russia 
stands  outside  it,  and  meanwhile  if  peace  does  not 
come  soon,  the  whole  of  Europe  will  be  Bolshevist 
and  thereby  placed  outside  of  international  society. 

"To  solve  the  question  by  military  means  seems 
to  be  out  of  the  question.  The  Allies  do  not  relish 
another  great  war  and  the  position  of  the  Allied 
troops  in  the  Murman  region  is  causing  uneasiness 
in  England.  But  at  the  same  time  it  hardly  seems 
possible  that  the  responsible  statesmen  of  the  En- 
tente— the  same  men  who  are  delegated  to  build  up 
the  coming  peace  on  acknowledged  grounds  of  jus- 
tice— will  depart  from  the  principles  of  that  law  and 
the  ideas  of  justice  and  democracy  to  the  extent  of 
undertaking  negotiations  and  reaching  an  agreement 
with  the  Bolshevists,  who,  by  their  origin  and  works, 
are  a  denial  of  those  same  principles. 

"If  neither  of  these  solutions  can  be  reached, 
what  then  remains?  Perhaps  for  a  while  nothing 
else  than  Mr.  Asquith's  famous  maxim  'Wait  and 
See.'  Bolshevism  shows  a  tendency  to  consume  it- 
self. 

"A  new  possibility  shows  itself  meanwhile. 
From  many  directions,  it  is  claimed  that  a  marked 
change  is  taking  place  in  the  policies  of  Russia's 
leading  men.  Lenin's  warning  to  Bela  Kun  not  to 
ape  Russian  methods,  is  a  sign  of  that.  Vorwaerts 
says  that  Lenin  in  one  of  his  writings  has  said  that 
Russia  is  not  yet  'ripe'  for  communism,  and  the  pro- 
gram which  he  is  said  to  have  published  does  not  at 
all  look  as  if  the  factories  were  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  laborers. 

"All  that,  however,  seems  to  be  quite  impossible, 
and  one  can  expect  denials  to  be  made.  But  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  these  rumors  and  if  the  doubtful  sit- 
uation of  Russia  has  awakened  any  of  her  leading 
men  to  her  condition,  then,  of  course,  it  can  be  sup- 
posed that  dealings  and  negotiations  with  Russia, 
even  under  the  leadership  of  Lenin,  would  not  be 
fruitless.  But  any  guarantee  for  any  satisfactory 
relations  with  Russia  can  only  come,  as  Branting 
has  said,  by  the  creation  of  a  strong  democracy  as  a 
basis  of  her  government.  Then  it  will  not  be  a  ques- 
tion, of  dealing  with  Bolshevism  but  with  a  new  Rus- 
sia which  has"  come  forth  out  of  this  chaos." 

The  Politiken  (Danish),  March  28,  discusses  an 
article  of  the  Temps,  March  18,  which  characterizes 
the  present  situation  by  saying  that  'Bolshevism  has 
declared  war  against  President  Wilson's  ideas.'  The 
'Danish  paper  says  "this  would  be  correct  if  one  had 
the  x~ight  to  identify  President  Wilson's  ideas  with 
those  of  the  Peace  Conference,  but  so  much  the  worse 
j  for  the  world,  this  identification  is  impossible."  The 
present  government  of  Lenin,  however,  is  entering 
a  new  phase  in  that  is  seeking  connections  with  other 
i  factions  and  classes,  and  in  other  words  "it  is  under- 
!  going  thai  development  which  all  ideas  undergo 
as  soon  as  they  change  from  theory  to  practice."  The 
paper  refers  to  this  change  in  the  attitude  of  Lenin 
not  to  use  force,  and  to  allow  all  classes  a  share  in 
the  government,  as  he  expressed  himself  at  the  last 
Congress  at  Moscow. 

"These  are  new  and  remarkable  expressions, 
and  they  come  from  a  man  who  is  a  practical  poli- 
;  tician,  who  has  seen  that  his  first  experiment  has 
|  stranded,  and  that  the  idea  of  pure  Bolshevism  is  a 
phantom.  With  his  sharpness  of  view  he  has  turned 
toward  those  who  lost  the  great  war  and  whose  life 
is  now  being  threatened  in  Paris." 
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The  Peace  Conference 

The  decisions  reported  to  have. been  reached  by 
the  Peace  Conference  last  week  respecting  the  Saar 
Valley,  Danzig  and  the  question  of  reparations 
have  excited  unusual  interest  in  the  German  press. 
Many  of  the  representative  newspapers  feign  incred- 
ulity, others  maintain  the  air  of  the  injured  self 
righteous  so  characteristic  since  the  armistice,  while 
the  remainder  give  vent  to  their  wrath  in  threats 
of  noncompliance.  Much  is  said  concerning  "Ger- 
man honor,"  a  "just  peace"  and  the  "pride"  of  the 
German  people.  Meanwhile  President  Wilson, 
upon  whom  the  fawning  press  has  long  lavished  its 
flattery,  becomes  once  more  the  object  of  peculiar 
attention.  Has  he  forsaken  his  program  of  "just 
peace?"  Has  he  accepted  the  "robber  policy  of 
Clemenceau?" 

BROCKDORFF-RANTZAU 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  Count  Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  alone 
remains  calm,  and  announces  with  a  submissiveness 
so  gentle  as  to  excite  suspicion,  that  Germany's  pol- 
icy must  be  one  of  "good  will."  The  Berliner  Mit- 
tagszeilung,  April  16,  describes  an  interview  of  the 
Neue  Freie  Presse:  "The  reporter  asked  the  Im- 
perial Minister  whether  he  had  read  the  reports  in 
the  press  concerning  the  lack  of  unity  among  the 
Allied  representatives  in  Paris,  and  that  Germany 
would  take  advantage  of  this  in  order  to  play  one 
Power  against  another. 

"The  Imperial  Minister  replied:  'Certainly  I 
have  read  the  press  news  concerning  these  things, 
but  I  believe  that  one  should  not  take  these  reported 
differences  too  seriously.  The  Alliance  of  our  ene- 
mies has  endured  during  four  years  of  war.  This 
has  served  to  form  such  community  of  interests, 
such  ties  of  one  nation  to  another  that  one  cannot 
regard  these  differences  as  of  such  great  propor- 
tions as  to  bring  about  an  actual  break  among  our 
enemies.' 

"Thereupon  the  reporter  said:  'But  we  have 
excellent  reasons  to  believe  that  these  differences 
are  of  a  serious  character.' 

"The  Imperial  Minister  replied:    'You  desire 
that  I  play  the  role  of  a  Talleyrand  in  the  coming 
peace  negotiations.    But  the  situation  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  a  hundred  years  ago.    Today  the 
people  themselves  are  active  participants  in  the  af- 
fairs of  history.    This  fact  establishes  a  very  differ- 
ent background  for  peace  negotiations.  Moreover, 
it  would  be  senseless  diplomacy  to  attempt  to  play 
one  enemy  against  another.    It  would  be  only  a 
matter  of  time  when  the  true  character  of  such  at- 
temps  would  be  revealed.  I  believe  it  is  more  worthy 
of  the  peace  delegates  of  a  nation  of  seventy  million 
inhabitants  to  overcome  all  enemies  of  our  rightful 
claims  openly  and  honestly  rather  than  to  resort,  to 
petty  intrigue  and  thus  to  surcharge  the  political 
atmosphere,  already  overheated  by  the  war,  with 
new  explosives.    Not  only  Germany  but  the  entire 
world  has  suffered  such  severe  wounds  in  these  four 


years  that  all  must  be  interested  in  an  effectual  heal- 
ing process.  Above  all,  in  those  matters  pertaining 
to  the  economic  restoration  of  the  world,  our  enemies 
must  be  interested  in  our  ability  to  fulfill  our  obli- 
gations just  as  we  are  interested  in  carrying  on  our 
intercourse  with  the  outside  world  with  as  great 
stability  as  possible.  In  this  respect  there  are  so 
many  matters  of  common  interest  to  all  participants 
in  the  final  peace  negotiations  that  universal  good 
will  affords  a  foundation  for  an  honorable  under- 
standing. An  honorable  understanding,  of  course, 
signifies  a  just  peace.  A  Talleyrand,  however,  who 
adopted  the  policy  of  negotiations  with  individuals 
and  not  with  peoples  would  be  even  less  successful 
in  bringing  about  an  agreement  today  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.'  " 

THE  SAAR  VALLEY 

The  Lokal  Anzeiger,  April  15,  is  particularly 
pleased  that  President  Wilson  "has  not  given  up  the 
struggle"  with  respect  to  the  Saar  Valley  and  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine:  "Yesterday's  reports  of  the 
Havas  Agency  concerning  the  annexation  of  the 
Saar  Valley  with  its  hypocritical  camouflage  does 
not,  as  we  were  informed  by  a  telegram  from  our 
Berne  representative,  correspond  with  the  facts  or 
at  least  does  not  set  forth  these  facts  correctly.  The 
negotiations  concerning  the  German  Western 
boundary  are  still  not  completed  by  the  Council  of 
Four.  Wilson  has  not  yet  given  up  the  struggle. 
Moreover,  he  finds  in  the  French  Socialists  a  genuine 
support  for  his  peace  program.  An  article  in 
Humanite  speaks  in  the  strongest  language  of  the 
secret  negotiations  of  the  Council  of  Four  and  says 
that  it  can  view  only  with  horror  and  disgust  the  in- 
trigues of  France  upon  the  Saar  Valley.  And  only 
those  who  know  nothing  of  French  national  senti- 
ment can  support  these  intrigues." 

The  Lokal  Anzeiger  is  bitter  in  its  attack  upon 
those  German  politicians  who  seek  to  maintain  that 
the  French  Government  has  no  designs  upon  the 
Saar  Valley  and  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine: 
"But  a  small  clique  of  politicians  never  cease  to  ac- 
cuse the  German  Government  with  systematically 
hindering  an  agreement  between  France  and  Ger- 
manv  by  claiming  that  France  demands  uncondi- 
tionally the  Saar  ^Valley— a  claim  they  say,  which 
cannot  be  proved-because  the  Government  fears 
such  an  agreement  with  France  would  arouse  the 
anger  of  England.  In  making  this  charge  agains 
the  Government  these  politicians  ignore  the  fact  that 
France  alone  cannot  be  held  responsible,  that  Mar- 
shal Foch  is  not  onlv  the  representative  of  France  in 
th-  armistice  negotiations,  but  the  representative 
oHhe  Allies  as  well.  Moreover  these  people  forget 
that  the  decisions  respecting  the  western  boundary 
will  be  made  collectively  by  the  Big  Four. 

"These  politicians  assume  that  France  has  as 
ereat  interest  in  an  agreement  with  Germariy  as 
Germany  has  with  France,  because  both  countries 
are  threatened  in  the  same  way  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
dominance  of  the  countries  producing  raw  mate- 
fials  and  that  it  is  onlv  because  of  our  defective 
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policy  that  the  mistrust  of  France  toward  Germany 
is  not  appeased." 

The  article  then  points  out  that  on  April  14  Herr 
Kaliski  made  the  statement  "that  no  French  states- 
man had  actually  demanded  the  Saar  Valley,  but 
only  the  jingoistic  press  had  set  forth  such  demands. 
Everyone  who  followed  international  affairs  during 
the  war  knows  this  statement  of  Herr  Kaliski  to  be 
absolutely  false." 

The  Lokal  Anzeiger  then  seeks  to  prove,  the 
fallacy  of  Kaliski's  statement  by  pointing  out  that 
one  of  the  first  secret  documents  made  public  by  the 
Russian  Soviet  Government  after  its  assumption  of 
power  was  an  agreement  respecting  Constantinople, 
the  regulation  of  the  German  eastern  boundary,  and 
the  complete  separation  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
from  German  control — an  agreement  made  between 
the  two  governments  in  the  month  of  February,1915. 
Furthermore,  in  January,  1917,  this  organ  con- 
tinues, the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Prokrowski,  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the  Rus- 
sian Ambassador  in  Paris:  "In  audience  with  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  M.  Doumerque  expressed  the  wish 
of  France  to  secure  the  return  of  Alsace-Lorraine  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  development  of  a  separate 
state  in  the  Saar  Valley,  the  separation  of  the  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Rhine  from  Germany  and  its  dis- 
posal in  such  manner  that  the  Rhine  would  become 
in  Ihe  future  a  permanent  strategic  boundary 
against  German  aggression."  The  Lokal  Anzeiger 
then  concludes  "that  not  only  a  French  statesman, 
but  the  French  Government  also  has  publicly  de- 
manded the  separation  of  the  Saar  Valley,  indeed 
of  the  entire  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  Germany." 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  April  14,  representing 
Democratic  opinion,  voices  the  opinion  which  is 
generally  prevalent  in  the  German  press  that  a 
peace  which  demands  the  loss  of  the  Saar  Valley 
cannot  and  will  not  be  accepted  by  Germany:  "If 
we  have  been  correctly  informed  of  the  sentiment 
of  the  principal  Allied  cities  then  we  may  consider 
the  dangerous  preliminary  peace  in  the  light  of  an 
established  fact  because  the  Council  of  Four  has 
agreed  upon  the  most  troublesome  chapter,  namely, 
the  Saar  question.  Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
the  fact  that  Wilson,  who  has  been  opposed  to  the 
annexationist  plan  of  France,  has  approved  of  this 
separation.  No  illusions  should  be  allowed  to  gain 
headway  in  regard  to  the  German  attitude  on  this 
subject.  It  must  be  clearly  stated  beforehand  that 
such  a  severance  is  unacceptable  to  us.  If  one  ad- 
heres to  this  opinion  it  is  obligatory,  in  spite  of  all 
other  differences  of  opinion,  that  the  German  dele- 
gales  be  refused  permission  to  subscribe  to  the  pro- 
posed peace  treaty.  Whatever  applies  to  Danzig 
applies  equally  to  the  Valley  of  the  Saar.  It  is  Ger- 
man territory  through  and  through  and  there  is  no 
legal  procedure  that  can  require  us  to  surrender  it. 

"The  program  which  has  been  decided  upon 
calls  only  for  moderate  annexation.  By  the  jug- 
gling of  a  conciliatory  program,  a  dangerous  bridge 
has  been  constructed  to  the  American  President  who 
heretofore  has  stood  by  his  policy  of  no  annexation 
and  he,  half  reluctantly,  has  crossed  over  to  his  as- 
sociates Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George.    .    .  . 

"We  have  no  fear  of  the  outcome  of  a  plebi- 
scite after  fifteen  years,  assuming  that  it  is  a  true 
plebiscite  and  the  results  have  not  been  influenced 
beforehand  by  any  outside  influence.  The  resi- 
dents of  the  Saar  Valley  are  true  Germans,  just  as 
arc  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  district;  the  charac- 
ter of  their  cities  is  German;  their  art  and  customs 


are  purely  Germanic  and  we  have  just  as  warm  a 
spot  in  our  hearts  for  the  Saar  district  as  for  any  of 
the  old  'Kultur'  centers  of  the  Rhineland.    .    .  . 

"The  Allied  Governments  are  playing  a  foolish 
game  when  they  take  upon  themselves  the  risk  of 
shattering  this  peace  structure  through  the  operation 
of  such  factors.  The  demand  of  France  for  the 
Saar  Valley  is  not  a  demand  actuated  by  altruism, 
but  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  greed  for  territory.  In 
Germany  all  parties  and  all  factions  are  united  in 
a  desire  to  defend  themselves  against  such  demands 
as  will  threaten  our  national  existence  and  our  very 
!  life.  The  Government  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
reply  with  an  unqualified  no." 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  April  16,  discusses 
j  the  subject  from  a  similar  point  of  view,  expressing 
i  special  disappointment  at  the  apparent  change  in 
the  attitude  of  President  Wilson  in  whom  Germany 
had  placed  all  her  hopes  for  a  "just  peace."  After 
outlining  briefly  the  reported  decisions  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Four  respecting  the  Saar  Valley  and  the  ques- 
tion of  indemnities,  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  says: 
"That  then  will  be  a  part  of  the  conditions  of  the 
'just  peace'  resulting  from  the  German  demands  for 
an  armistice  last  year  and  from  the  events  of  our 
glorious  revolution.  Obviously  these  conditions 
cannot  receive  our  endorsement,  but  their  publica- 
tion serves  at  least  to  reveal  the  true  situation.  They 
show  that  the  purpose  of  the  Entente,  as  was  main- 
tained in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  is  merely  to  de- 
stroy the  German  Empire  and  the  German  people. 
It  is  desired  that  Germany  be  rendered  defenseless 
against  French  attack,  against  French  cupidity,  and 
against  peaceful  penetration  by  France;  that  she  be 
robbed  of  the  industrial  assets  which  are  vital  to 
her.  It  is  obvious  that  such  conditions  are  calcu- 
lated to  bring  about  the  ultimate  permeation  of  the 
Rhine  district  with  French  propaganda  and,  sooner 
or  later,  to  alienate  and  separate  that  region  from 
Germany.  The  real  attitude  of  the  Germans  in  that 
region  appears  most  satisfactory  to  us  in  the  local 
press.  France  seems  to  have  been  forced  to  limit 
her  claims  somewhat  in  Western  Germany.  This  is 
fresh  evidence  that  things  may  not  turn  out  so  badly, 
that  the  French,  to  be  specific,  did  not  succeed  in 
their  scheme  to  destroy  Germany;  time  was  allowed 
for  their  proposal  to  cool.  The  neutrality  of  the 
Rhine  region,  the  prohibition  of  all  German  fortifi- 
cations there  and  the  authorization  for  French  oc- 
cupation of  bridgeheads  and  railway  centers  show 
most  clearly,  on  the  other  hand,  that  France  did  not 
abandon  her  desire  for  the  Rhine  region,  but  is 
manifesting  it  in  a  more  innocuous  form  in  order  to 
maintain  an  appearance  of  respect  for  the  United 
States. 

"In  view  of  this  shameless  selfishness  and  in- 
justice of  the  published  conditions  concerning  the 
Saar  region,  note  should  be  taken  also  of  the  trickery 
apparent  in  the  following  arrangements:  if  in  a 
plebiscite,  fifteen  years  later,  the  population  choose 
to  adhere  to  Germany,  the  latter  shall  have  the  right 
to  buy  back  the  coal  mines  that  France  is  stealing, 
payment  to  be  made  in  gold,  raw  materials  and  the 
like.  Beside  the  repugnant  and  arbitrary  nature  of 
the  whole  plan,  it  should  be  noted  in  particular  that 
in  fifteen  years  it  is  a  mathematical  certainty  that 
Germany  will  be  unable  to  make  such  a  purchase. 
The  provision  is  an  empty  but  well-calculated 
phrase.  In  the  same  breath  it  is  announced  that 
Germany  shall  pay  an  indemnity  of  125  to  150  bil- 
lion in  gold,  raw  materials,  and  other  much-needed 
substances.  This  will  not  only  be  an  enormous  bur- 
den but  will  literally  exhaust  the  resources  nf  the 
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people  and  make  them  remunerative  slaves  to  the 
other  powers.  That  we  might  ever  recover  from 
such  a  debt  is  inconceivable,  not  to  mention  the 
chance  of  our  gaining  a  sufficent  surplus  to  repur- 
chase of  the  Saar  Valley.  They  lay  an  insupportable 
burden  of  'indemnity'  on  Germany's  shoulders,  speak 
of  'payment  in  full,'  and  make  it  impossible  by  tak- 
ing away  our  mines.  All  in  all  this  is  a  policy  worthy 
of  a  professional  executioner,  a  calling  for  which 
Great  Britain  and  France  have  not  a  little  aptitude: 
to  take  away  all  a  nation's  resources  and  then  de- 
mand payment  which  can  be  made  only  by  the  di- 
rect or  indirect  exploitation  of  those  resources. 
Early  in  the  war  the  British  press  suggested  this  plan, 
declaring  nothing  more  was  necessary  but  that  in- 
dustrial paralysis  would  ensue  in  Germany  and  that 
the  population  would  be  reduced,  by  immigration, 
to  one-half  its  present  numbers. 

"President  Wilson's  attitude  is  the  one  impon- 
derable factor  mentioned  in  the  Havas  despatch 
with  which  we  open  this  article.  The  proposals  con- 
cerning the  Saar  Basin  and  the  Rhine  region  are  in 
striking  contradiction  to  his  program  and  principles. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  imposing  a  vast  indemnity 
which  would  only  bring  ruin  to  the  nation.  Even 
now  many  rumors  are  circulating  to  the  effect  that 
Wilson  will  have  no  part  in  such  a  peace.  It  would 
be  pointless  and  perhaps  harmful  to  attempt  to  take 
action  until  the  situation  is  clarified." 

Vorwaerts,  April  15,  representing  Social-Demo- 
cratic opinion,  is  positive  that  the  Germans  cannot 
accept  peace  terms  such  as  have  been  reported  re- 
specting the  Saar  Valley  and  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine:  'The  Entente  is  in  error  if  it  believes  that 
there  is  any  German  Government  which  can  sign 
such  terms  of  peace.  If  the  Allied  Governments  ex- 
pect to  carry  through  such  terms  it  will  be  necessary 
for  them  to  take  the  matter  in  their  own  hands.  .  .  . 
The  Entente  is  at  liberty  to  carry  out  this  peace  pro- 
gram if  it  can,  but  no  German  Government  can  be 
expected  to  agree  by  its  signature  that  this  is  a  just 
peace  and  that  it  can  bring  a  durable  calm  to  Eu- 
rope.   .    .  ." 

ALLIED  PRESS— BELGIAN 

The  Seat  of  the  League  of  Nations 

The  Peace  Commission's  selection  by  a  vote  of 
twelve  to  six  of  Geneva  instead  of  Brussels  as  the 
future  seat  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  produced 
bitter  disappointment  in  Belgium,  which  is  reflected 
by  the  press.  The  Nation  Beige  (Nationalist),  April 
13,  gives  vent  to  its  feelings  as  follows: 

"The  die  is  cast.  A  neutral  has  been  preferred 
to  a  combatant,  and  among  those  whose  choice  this 
was,  we  regret  to  see  representatives  of  our  brothers- 
in-arms.  tt  is  hard  to  believe.  This  decision  will 
have  a  painful  echo  in  the  hearts  of  all  Belgians. 
Public  opinion  among  all  the  Allies  had  expressed 
preference  for  Brussels.  In  France,  Italy,  England 
and  in  America,  Belgium,  the  land  of  justice,  was 
considered  as  the  natural  home  for  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  voice  of  the  people  remained  un- 
heard. 

"Those  who  pretend  to  reform  the  world  have 
in  silence  taken  decisions  which  frustrate  our  hopes. 
Premier  Orlando's  plea  for  Geneva  was  accompa- 
nied by  such  visible  emotion  that  the  audience  had 
the  impression  that  evil  was  impending.  Mr.  Wil- 
son then  spoke.  Can  we  believe  that  his  words 
were  those  of  generous  America  ?    Witb  fervor  and 


eagerness  he  upheld  the  cause  of  the  non-combatant, 
j  As  if  personally  seeking  an  abode  pleasing  to  his  bu- 
I  colic  fancy,  he  demanded  for  the  League  a  peaceful 
j  spot,  spared  by  the  war.    What  is  the  point  at  issue, 
I  Mr.  Wilson  or  the  League  of  Nations?    The  popular 
j  agitations  disquiet  the  President  and  his  idea  is  to 
have  the  future  League  removed  from  them.  What 
|  a  bitter  decision,  at  a  time  when  our  nation  endures 
with  calm  and  patriotic  union  its  enforced  idleness 
and  misery.    Mr.  Wilson  dared  to  say  that  he  sought 
an  abode  of  serenity  for  the  pacification  of  the  peo- 
ples, as  if  this  were  only  to  be  found  among  those 
who  wisely  shunned  the  blows.    .    .  . 

"But  even  more  singular  than  the  choice  of  Ge- 
neva are  the  reasons  given  for  the  elimination  of 
Brussels,  and  the  circumstances  which  attended  the 
decision.  A  sub-commission,  composed  of  one  Eng- 
lishman, one  American,  one  Japanese  and  one  Ital- 
ian had  decided  for  Geneva.  Henceforth  the  case 
was  settled  and  the  Belgian  representatives'  justi- 
fied pleas,  which  would  have  convinced  any  audience 
which  had  not  previously  taken  sides,  were  in  vain." 

The  Independanee  Beige  (Leading  Liberal), 
April  14,  is  more  moderate :  "In  spite  of  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  Hymans,  of  our  Government,  and  of  the 
King  himself,  the  commission  selected  Geneva.  This 
is  a  great  deception  for  Belgium.  To  the  honor  of 
housing  the  new  international  organization  there 
were  attached  no  great  material  advantages  and  our 
interests  are  in  no  way  affected  by  this  decision.  But 
we  had  thought  that  this  homage  would  have  been 
bestowed  on  us,  that  in  awarding  us  this  honor  it 
was  desired  to  recognize  the  special  character  of  our 
role  in  this  great  war  in  which  we  were  in  the  high- 
est degree  the  soldiers  of  right  and  the  victims  of 
force.  It  seemed  to  us  that  Belgium,  better  than  any 
other,  represented  the  ideal  country  for  the  seat  of 
the  League  of  Nations.    .    .  . 

"There  can  be  no  question  of  hostility  toward  us 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  nations  which  selected  Ge- 
neva, nor  can  it  be  said  that  they  were  guided  by 
special  sympathies  for  Switzerland.  .  .  .  The 
majority  in  the  Commission  thought  that,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  work,  it  was  necessary  that  the  League 
of  Nations  have  its  seat  in  a  country  where  the  peo- 
ples would  not  find  reminders  of  the  great  conflict, 
where  nobody's  feelings  would  be  exposed  to  of- 
fense.   .    .  . 

"The  sentiment,  which  was  in  our  favor,  has 
been  discarded.  So  be  it.  As  a  disciplined  member 
of  the  Society  of  Nations,  as  a  people  fervently  de- 
!  voted,  perhaps  the  most  of  all  peoples,  to  the  cause 
of  Peace  and  Right,  we  will  incline  ourselves,  and 
we  will  work  at  Geneva  without  mental  reservation." 

The  Etoile  Beige  (Liberal),  April  14,  refers  to 
the  preference  given  to  Geneva  over  Brussels  as  "an- 
other disillusion"  and  sees  no  reason  why  the  deep 
discontent  created  in  Belgium  should  be  dissimu- 
lated.   It  remarks:    "The  decision  taken  constitutes 
|  a  prize  for  political  inertness.    The  choice  of  Geneva 
is  an  unhappy  one  also  from  the  point  view  of  the 
unsettled  labor  situation  in  Switzerland,  whereas 
in  Belgium  the  proletariat  is  well  ordered.  The 
I  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  several  of  the  delegates 
who  voted  for  Geneva  manifested  later  their  appro- 
1  bation  of  Hvman's  plea.    They  had  voted  thus  in 
j  order  to  follow  the  example  of  England  which  in 
turn  followed  Wilson  who  believes  he  knows  Swit- 
zerland, but  who  does  not  know  Belgium." 

The  Flandre  Liberale  (Catholic),  April  13,  after 
!  recapitulating  Belgium's  sacrifices  and  recalling  the 
i  unsolicited  promises  made  her,  writes: 
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:;Wc  had  thought  that  we  could  have  confidence 
in  1 919  as  in  1914.  Alas,  our  first  request  is  refused 
by  our  Allies.  The  disappointment  in  Belgium  will 
■eal  Ihe  more  so  because  it  was  a  case  of  a  purely 
moral  satisfaction,  one  justly  due  it  seemed  to  the 
(,  ile  whose  name,  during  four  years,  symbolized 
honor  and  loyalty,  and  whose  cause  enabled  our 
Allies  to  inscribe  on  their  banners:  'For  the  Right, 
the  Justice,  and  the  Liberty  of  the  World.' 

"It  was  not  a  case  of  territorial  concessions  or 
reparations.  It  was  simply  that  of  a  noble  act  on  the 
part  of  our  Allies,  and  it  was  the  first  to  be  denied 
us.  .  .  .  True,  we  had  made  no  demands.  We  had 
thought  it  superfluous  and  unseeming  to  insist  on 
what  seemed  to  us  so  self-evident.    We  now  suffer 

for  it."  .  ,  u 

The  Soir  (Opportunist),  April  14,  remarks:  .  .  . 
The  selection  is  attributed  to  President  Wilson. 
We  must  therefore  dismiss  all  ideas  of  hostility  to- 
ward our  countrv.  America  has  given  too  many 
proofs  of  sympathy  to  place  her  friendship  for  us  in 
doubt.  . 

"The  vote  of  the  Commission  hurts  us  in  our  sell- 
pride,  we  do  not  hide  it,  and  the  only  thing  which 
might  attenuate  our  bitterness  is  that  the  friendly 
sentiments  of  Geneva  for  Belgium  have  never  re- 
laxed for  a  single  day  during  the  war.  Unfortu- 
nately we  cannot  say  the  same  of  the  Swiss  Federal 
Government  and  the  Germanic  districts.  They 
hive  been  openly  hostile  to  us  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war." 

After  referring  to  the  German  influence  in  the 
Swiss  army  and  diplomatic  corps  the  Soir  resumes: 
"One  must  not  confound  Geneva  and  Lausanne  with 
Berne  and  Zurich.  We  can  understand  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  should  have  considered  Geneva  for  the 
seat  of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  we  cannot  forget 
that  Geneva  is  in  Switzerland.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  pursued  a  policy  of  neutrality  detri- 
mental to  the  Allies.  And  this  explains  the  bitter 
regrets  in  Belgium  at  the  selection  of  Geneva." 

The  Gazette  (Opportunist),  April  13,  considers 
the  decision  from  a  different  angle  and  already  on 
April  8  asked  what,  after  all,  would  be  the  positive 
advantages  to  Brussels  in  becoming  the  capital  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  wrote:  "The  reasoning 
of  those,  who  are  asked  to  state  the  possible  ad- 


vantages, is  vague  and  indecisive.  Except  for  the 
architects  and  contractors,  who  hoped  to  be  called 
upon  to  build  the  Palace  of  Nations  on  the  desig- 
nated territory  which  would  not  even  remain  Bel- 
gian, no  one  can  say  exactly  what  we  would  gain. 
But  the  architects  and  contractors  are  assured  ord- 
ers for  many  years  to  come  in  connection  with  the 
building  of  our  destroyed  towns  and  villages. 

"If  Brussels  were  elected  the  capital  of  the  na- 
tions, we  would  witness  the  influx  of  legions  of  dip- 
lomatic agents  followed  by  numerous  personnel,  all 
of  which  would  tend  to  develop  luxury  and  increase 
the  high  cost  of  living.  .  .  .  There  is  also  the 
chance  that  the  capital  would  become  a  nest  for  in- 
ternational intrigues,  espionage,  and  varied  medley. 
It  would  certainly  change  into  a  cosmopolitan  center 
where  all  these  noble  and  powerful  foreigners  would 
hold  the  center  of  the  stage  and  where  the  local  au- 
thorities and  population  would  only  hold  a  second- 
ary and  effaced  place.  .  .  .  It  is  certain  that  it 
would  no  longer  be  itself,  and  that  it  would  be  men- 
aced by  a  sort  of  capitalized  hypertrophy,  an  excess 
of  grandeur  in  comparison  to  the  country.  It  would 
be  a  fruitful  source  for  the  development  of  pride. 

.  .  But  those  who  love  our  city  for  its  special  and 
national  character  would  perhaps  regret  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  originality  and  would  no  longer  feel 
themselves  at  home  in  the  midst  of  so  much  noto- 
riety. 

"If  it  is  to  be,  well  and  good  .  .  .  but  it  it  is 
not  to  be,  then  our  citizens  ought  to  resign  them- 
selves without  too  much  grief,  and  Brussels  content 
itself  with  being  the  capital  of  Belgium— in  itself  a 
beautiful  title." 

However,  this  paper  also  shows  disappointment 
that  Brussels  has  not  been  selected:  ".  .  .  What- 
ever may  be  the  reasons,  this  decision  should  serve 
as  a  warning  of  which  we  must  not  lose  sight.  We 
were  justified  in  believing  that  after  so  many 
dithyrambs  sung  in  our  honor,  one  of  our  first  com- 
pensations would  have  been  the  seat  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  This  would  have  pleased  us,  and  would 
have  cost  so  little  to  those  who  were  entrusted  to 
dispense  it.  We  are  now  warned  that  we  must  not 
take  too  literallv  all  the  beautiful  promises  with 
which  we  have  been  overwhelmed.  There  will  per- 
haps again  be  secret  and  superior  reasons  which  will 
prevent  their  being  kept." 
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allied  press— british 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Speech  to  the  House  of 

Commons 

The  British  Prime  Minister  has  made  his  eagerly 
awaited  speech  before  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
came  from  Paris  to  set  at  rest  the  uneasiness  evinced 
in  England  over  the  prospects  of  peace.  The  tele- 
gram which  was  recently  sent  him  by  several  hun- 
dred members  of  Parliament  expressing  a  fear  that 
the  peace  terms  would  not  conform  to  either  the  de- 
sires of  the  British  public  or  to  his  own  election 
pledges  was  an  indication  of  the  public  sentiment. 
The  speech  was  in  reply  to  this  message  as  well  as 
to  the  popular  demand  for  information. 

Among  the  important  statements  which  he 
made,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  declared  without  qualifica- 
tion that  every  one  of  his  election  pledges  would  be 
found  embodied  in  the  peace  terms.  He  also  de- 
clared that  there  would  be  no  war  with  Russia  as 
many  have  feared.  Early  in  his  speech  he  referred 
to  the  question  of  indemnities  as  "not  an  easy  one," 
and  "not  one  that  could  be  settled  by  telegrams"— 
a  broad  hint  that  was  received  by  the  House  gen- 
erally with  considerable  cheering.  Later  in  his 
speech  the  Prime  Minister  indulged  in  an  attack 
against  the  Times,  which  he  described  as  a  "three- 
penny edition  of  the  Daily  Mail,"  a  fact  with  which, 
he  added,  the  French  people  were  not  acquainted. 
He  desired  to  enlighten  them  in  this  respect  because 
of  the  value  which  they  attach  to  the  criticisms  of 
this  paper.  Part  of  the  speech  was  an  appeal  to  the 
Commons  and  the  country  to  send  him  back  to  Paris 
With  a.  clear  mandate  to  speak  for  Great  Britain. 

■The  press  is  by  no  means  unanimous  in  its  ap- 
proval of  this  address  except  on  the  subject  of  Rus- 
sia. The  Prime  Minister's  pronouncement  that  there 
would  be  no  war  with  that  country  was  generally 
greeted  with  approval,  but  a  considerable  amount  of 
skepticism  appears  in  the  press  as  to  whether  the 
coalition  pledges  will  be  made  good  in  the  treaty. 

Under  the  heading '''The  Prime  Minister's  Apol- 
ogia," the  Times  writes  in  its  editorial  of  April  17: 
"Mr.  Lloyd  George  essayed  yesterday  to  give  the 
House  of  Commons  some  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  been  directing  the  work  of  the  British 
Delegation  at  the  Peace  Conference.  He  succeeded 
beyond  expectation  and,  probably,  far  beyond  his 
own  intention.  .  .  .  Yesterday's  performance  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  by  no  means  inferior  in 
point  of  dignity,  tact,  wisdom,  and  truthfulness  to 
some  of  his  oratorical  exploits  in  Paris.  ...  A 
fortnight  since,  the  position  and  prospects  of  the 
Conference  were  so  dark,  partly,  though  by  no 
means  entirely,  as  a  result  of  his  tactics,  that  the 
keen  alarm  felt  by  many  of  his  fellow-delegates— 
British,  Allied,  and  Associated — found  expression 
in  the  public  press,  and  particularlv  in  the  Times. 
Moved  by  these  and  other  signs  of  the  acute  danger 
that  threatened  the  cause  of  peace,  some  four  hun- 
dred members  of  the  House  of  Commons  expressed 
their  anxiety  in  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Its 
effect  was  immediate.   He  rallied  quicklv  to  the  sup- 


port of  the  just  demands  of  France,  and  began,  as 
our  Political  Correspondents  in  Paris  observed  'to 
keep  a  straight  bat  and  to  play  a  straight  game.' 
The  senders  of  the  telegram  therefore  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  nation.  As  far  as  the  Times  is  con- 
cerned, it  received  yesterday  from  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  the  kind  of  thanks  which,  in  its  long 
record  of  public  service,  it  has  learned  most  to  ap- 
preciate, since  it  is  the  kind  least  open  to  any  sus- 
picion of  flattering  intention.  But  this  feature  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  speech  was,  despite  the  prominence 
he  sought  to  give  it,  the  least  interesting.  Of  far 
greater  moment  were  his  references  to  matters  that 
directly  concern  the  making  of  the  peace,  and  its 
stability  when  made. 

"Of  these  matters  British  and  Allied  policy  in 
regard  to  Russia  stands  foremost.  Grave  and  com- 
plicated as  the  issue  undoubtedly  is,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  handled  it  in  thoroughly  'parliamentary' 
fashion.  He  insisted  upon  the  truism  that  'there  is 
no  Russia,'  but  showed  no  appreciation  of  the  truths 
that  there  is  a  Russian  people,  and  that,  next  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  satisfactory  peace,  the  greatest  in- 
terest of  the  Allied  and  Associated  nations  and  the 
'acid  test'  of  their  fidelity  to  Wilsonian  principle  is 
that  the  Russian  people  shall  be  helped  on  to  its  feet. 
...  In  no  portion  of  the  Prime  Minister's  apol- 
ogia did  the  weakness  of  his  case  stand  more  clearly 
revealed  than  iri  his  reference  to  the  great  com- 
plexity of  the  problems  with  which  the  Conference 
has  to  deal.  .  .  .  The  truth  is  that  parliamentary 
politicians  like  Mr.  Lloyd  George  ought  not  to  have 
wasted  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  the  Conference  by 
setting  themselves  down  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  as  a 
sort  of  elementary  school  and  receiving  primary  in- 
struction in  European  politics  and  geography,  in- 
stead of  appointing  from  the  outset  expert  commis- 
sions to  solve  political  and  geographical  problems 
in  the  light  of  the  general  principles  governing  the 
Peace  which  the  Conference  leaders  alone  were  com- 
petent to  lay  down. 

"Towards  the  end  of  his  oratio  pro  domo  sua  the 
British  Prime  Minister  alluded  to  the  thrill  of  pleas- 
ure he  had  felt  when  the  English  way  of  doing  things 
was  praised  at  a  recent  session  of  the  Conference 
What  sort  of  thrill  will  his  colleagues  m  Paris  teel 
when  they  read  his  performance  of  yesterday,  with 
its.  half-truths  and  palliations,  its  suppressio  uen 
and  suqqestio  falsi,  4ts  false  analogies  and  cheap 
rhetorical  effects?  They  will  note,  without  amuse- 
ment his  evident  care  for  his  political  position  and 
his  obvious  desire  not  to  give  the  House  of  Commons 
any  trustworthy  material  upon  which  to  judge  him 
before  the  terms  of  Peace  have  been  communicated 
to  the  enemy.  ..." 

The  Morning  Post  of  the  same  date  says:  "We 
learn  certain  definite  things  from  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's speech  of  yesterday.  We  learn  that  the  terms 
of  peace  have  been  formulated;  that  the  Allies  have 
agreed  among  themselves  upon  a  Russian  policy; 
and  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  position.    So  far.  so  good.   The  Prime  Minister 
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could  not,  of  course,  divulge  in  what  the  terms  of 
peace  consist.  His  speech  was  in  effect  a  challenge 
of  confidence  in  himself  and  his  colleagues,  and  he 
obtained  the  assurance  he  required,  by  one  of  those 
l\a  Is  of  eloquence  commonly  described  as  a  bril- 
liant parliamentary  victory.  But  parliamentary 
victories  are  cheap,  and  they  do  not  greatly  interest 
the  public  outside  Parliament,  which  is  more  con- 
cerned with  the  victories  of  war  and  with  garnering 
the  fruits  of  the  victories  of  war.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  now  pledged  his  entire  reputation  and  the  ex- 
istence of  the  present  Government  that  the  terms  of 
peace  will  fulfill  every  demand  of  justice  and  will 
provide  every  essential  guarantee  for  the  future. 
The  country,  therefore,  has  only  to  await  the  re- 
demption of  the  pledge.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  declared 
his  readiness  to  print  the  terms  of  peace  side  by 
side  with  his  speeches  on  the  subject.  We  would 
prefer  to  see  the  terms  of  peace  printed  side  by  side 
with  the  demands  of  justice  and  of  security  and  ac- 
cording with  them  in  every  particular.  For  politi- 
cal speeches,  and  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
in  particular,  are  susceptible  of  various  interpreta- 
tions.   .    .  . 

'The  Prime  Minister  elaborately  explained  that 
the  Conference  was  so  far  from  delaying  the  peace 
that  it  had  in  fact  been  wonderfully  expeditious. 
If  the  conditions  were  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  described 
them,  he  is  justified.  For  he  represented  the  Con- 
ference as  being  confronted  with  the  task  of  re- 
settling the  greater  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  But 
that  view  of  the  duties  of  the  Conference  is  precisely 
what  is  the  subject  of  protest.  The  first  business  of 
the  Conference  was  to  impose  conditions  upon  Ger- 
many; and  having  made  that  country  powerless  to 
do  evil  for  the  time  being,  to  proceed  to  other  mat- 
ters. But  Mr.  Lloyd  George  declared  that  the  time 
spent  in  planning  the  League  of  Nations  was  not 
wasted,  because  to  the  League  must  be  confided  the 
powers  of  settlement.  That  is  exactly  what  people 
fear.  There  is  no  popular  belief  in  the  League  of 
Nations,  either  in  America  or  anywhere  else.  The 
Covenant  may  be  an  extremely  sublime  conception, 
but  the  fact  is  people  simply  disregard  it.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  thinks  so  little  of  his  own  creation  that 
he  is  careful  to  keep  America  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses outside  the  scope  of  its  operations.  In  that 
case  the  thing  means  nothing,  and  is  nothing.  The 
peoples  of  the  Allies  intend  to  obtain  substantial 
guarantees.  Arc  these  provided?  The  answer  to 
that  question  must  remain  in  suspense." 

"The  Prime  Minister,"  writes  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph, April  17,  "observed  in  an  early  passage  that 
lie  had  come  back  from  Paris  'to  say  things,'  and  in 
ha  lulling  some  of  his  domestic  critics  he  was  as  good 
as  his  word,  for  he  delivered  a  personal  counter- 
attack which  perhaps  exceeded  in  severity  any  heard 
in  the  House  of  Commons  since  the  historical  on- 
slaught of  Disraeli  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel.  But  if 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  came  back  prepared  'to  say  things' 
in  this  particular  sense  of  the  word,  he  showed 
marked  reticence  in  other  directions.  For  with  the 
one  important  exception  of  the  policy  of  the  Allies 
towards  Russia,  the  Prime  Minister  gave  the  House 
singularly  little  definite  information  with  regard  to 
the  Peace  Conference.  He  made  no  revelations. 
He  lifted  no  corner  of  the  curtain.  He  neither  af- 
firmed nor  denied  the  very  precise  statements  as  to 
the  Allies'  decisions  with  regard  to  such  important 
matters  as  the  future  of  the  Saar  district  and  the 
amount  of  the  preliminary  indemnity  to  be  paid  by 
Germany,  which  have  been  published  in  Paris  with- 


in the  last  few  days,  and  which  M.  Clemenceau,  in 
a  recent  statement,  seemed  expressly  to  corroborate. 

"In  a  few  sentences  Mr.  Lloyd  George  demol- 
ished the  whole  structure  which  had  been  built  up 
on  his  supposed  departure  from  his  election  prom- 
ises, the  most  'extravagant'  of  which,  according  to 
his  Liberal  critics,  was,  as  he  adroitly  reminded 
them,  expressly  endorsed  the  following  day  by  Mr. 
Asquith  at  East  Fife.  The  country,  therefore,  may 
patiently  look  forward  to  the  publication  of  the 
Draft  Treaty  without  uneasy  apprehension  that  a 
bitter  disappointment  awaits  them.  Of  equal  im- 
portance was  the  complete  denial  which  the  Prime 
Minister  gave  to  the  sedulous  reports  of  bitter  dis- 
agreements between  the  Allies.  He  emphatically 
declared  that  the  discussions  of  the  Conference 
could  not  have  been  more  friendly,  and  that  the 
stories  of  'hopeless  variance'  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  America  were  totally  untrue.  He  paid 
a  iinc  tribute  to  President  Wilson  when  he  said  that 
'no  one  could  have  treated  more  sympathetically 
ihe  peculiar  problems  and  the  special  susceptibili- 
ties of  Europe,  with  its  long  and  bitter  memories  of 
national  conflict;'  and  as  for  France,  he  said  that  the 
intensity  of  her  sufferings  had  never  been  forgotten 
for  an  instant,  and  all  the  Allies  recognized  that  she 
was  entitled  not  merely  to  security  but  to  feel  a  sense 
of  security.    •    .  . 

"The  one  subject  on  which  the  Prime  Minister 
spoke  without  reticence  was  Russia.  There,  at 
least,  he  felt  free  to  disclose  the  policy  of  the  Allies, 
which  may  be  described  in  a  phrase  as  a  policy  of 
'carrying  on.'  There  is  to  be  no  recognition  of  the 
Bolshevist  Government,  and,  in  reply  to  a  direct 
question,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  the  Allies  had 
received  no  overtures  whatever  from  Lenin.  Any 
fear  which  may  have  been  entertained  that  the 
Allies  were  contemplating  negotiations  with  Bol- 
shevism can  thus  be  set  at  rest.  There  is  no  thought 
of  such  a  blunder.  The  Prime  Minister,  on  the  con- 
trary, compared  Bolshevism  to  a  volcano  still  in 
fierce  eruption,  and  said  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
Allies  to  protect  from  its  scorching  lava  all  those 
countries  which  were  within  reach  of  its  engulfing 
flood.  .  .  .  The  Allies'  policy  is  twofold.  They 
will  continue  to  assist  the  Russian  armies  now  in  the 
field,  and  they  will  send  new  aid  to  those  of  our 
Allies,  such  as  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  Ru- 
mania, in  order  to  create  a  barrier  against  Bolshe- 
vist invasion.  -  .  The  Prime  Minister  dealt 
with  this  matter  very  earnestly  and  fully,  and  his 
conclusions  were  received  with  manifest  relief. 
Honor  obliges  the  Allies  to  do  no  less;  History  is 
loud  in  its  warning  to  them  to  attempt  no  more." 

The  Daily  Mail,  April  17,  compares  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  to  a  spoiled  child:  ".  .  .  Criticism  is  as 
intolerable  to  the  one  as  chastisement  is  to  the  other. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  merely  more  impatient  than 
others  because  he  is  more  of  a  politician,  and  he 
bears  correction  with  less  dignity  because  he  stands 
insecurely  on  a  shifty  footing  of  parliamentary  com- 
promise, which  he  has  sacrificed  a  great  deal  of  his 
independence  and  freedom  to  obtain.  He  is  de- 
voted to  'tactics'  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  policy, 
and  he  has  surprised  even  some  of  his  warmest  ad- 
mirers by  his  purely  personal  breadth  of  statesman- 
ship. .... 

"Apart  from  his  attack  on  the  Northcliffe  press 
—as  to  which,  we  gather,  the  general  opinion  in  the 
House  is  that  it  was  very  much  overdone— the  Pre- 
mier gave  his  hearers  very  little  information  on  the 
subject  which  he  had  undertaken  to  discuss- 
namely,  the  proceedings  of  the  Peace  Conference. 
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It  was  the  telegram  from  300  members  of  Parliament 
which  brought  him  to  London,  and  his  assurance  to 
them  was  the  same  as  he  gave  them  in  his  telephoned 
reply  to  their  telegram — namely,  that  he  stands  by 
his  election  pledges  and  that  the  peace  terms  will  be 
found  to  be  intirely  in  accord  with  those  pledges. 
We  will  withhold  our  opinion  as  to  this  until  we  see 
the  terms,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  any  event 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  vigorously  maintain  that  he 
has  kept  his  word."  The  rest  of  the  editorial  is 
rather  more  of  a  defense  of  the  Northcliffe  press 
than  a  criticism  of  the  Prime  Minister's  speech. 

The  Daily  News,  April  17,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
"if  the  Prime  Minister  returned  from  Paris  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  speaking  with  his  enemies  in  the 
gate  he  may  fairly  be  held  to  have  accomplished  his 
object.  His  denunciation  of  the  irresponsible  Press 
machinations  which  have  brought  Europe  to  the 
verge  of  a  fresh  catastrophe  lacked  nothing  in  pre- 
cision or  incisiveness.  .  .  .  Lloyd  George's  pas- 
sage of  arms  with  Lord  Northcliffe's  henchman  yes- 
terday merely  confirms  ths  information.  We  shall 
say  as  little  as  possible  about  this  unpleasant  sub- 
ject. The  Prime  Minister's  public  exposure  of  an  in- 
trigue which  is  merely  the  latest  of  a  series  may  pos- 
sibly do  good.  His  condemnation  will  be  re-echoed 
by  all  that  is  sound  in  the  nation,  and  it  is  not  a  bad 
thing  that  his  own  eyes  should  now  be  so  clearly 
opened  to  the  perniciousness  of  an  influence  which 
wras  not  less  pernicious  when  it  was  exercised  in  his 
interests.  But  the  discovery,  so  far  as  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  is  concerned,  is  sadly  belated.  It  would 
have  been  much  more  effective  had  it  been  made 
earlier  when  the  same  mob  appeals  were  being 
made  against  his  own  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  and 
when  his  own  relations  with  Lord  Northcliffe  were 
notorious. 

"The  bulk  of  the  speech  was  devoted  to  the 
Government's  Russian  policy.  With  the  decisioni 
apparently  arrived  at — so  far  at  any  rate  as  it  im- 
plies a  final  abandonment  of  any  aggressive  policy 
against  Russia — we  are  in  cordial  agreement.  .  .  . 

"  'He  did  splendidly,'  one  member  who  heard 
the  speech  is  reported  to  have  observed;  'he  told 
them  nothing  at  all.'  The  remark  was  apparently 
intended  as  a  eulogy;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  gravest  possi- 
ble criticism  and  goes  far  to  explain  the  feeling  of 
vague  distrust  which,  in  spite  of  its  relatively  satis- 
factory character,  is  left  behind  by  this  utterance. 
There  may  have  been  serious  reasons  for  withhold- 
ing any  information  on  the  actual  terms  of  peace, 
though  the  desperate  need  of  a  clear  declaration  is 
obvious  if  only  from  the  commercial  point  of  view. 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  writes  as  follows  in  its  editorial  of 
April  17:  "By  the  general  admission  of  all  who 
heard  him,  the  Prime  Minister  scored  yesterday  one 
of  the  greatest  parliamentary  triumphs  of  his  life. 
He  scored  it  despite  a  heavy  handicap,  with  one 
hand,  as  it  were,  tied  behind  his  back.  For  he  had 
to  state,  that  for  reasons  which  seem  good  and  suf- 
ficient to  every  member  of  the  Council  of  Four  there 
can  at- present  be  no  disclosure  of  any  of  the  Peace 
terms.  This  secrecy  has  its  irksome  side,  but  he 
left  his  hearers  convinced  that  it  was  inevitable;  and 
he  gave  them  the  strongest  reassurances  that  he 
could  regarding  what  has  happened  behind  the 
closed  doors.  He  did  so,  partly  by  reaffirming  in  a 
very  categorical  manner  his  confidence  that  the 
peace  terms  will  fulfill  the  Government's  pledges, 
and  partly  by  explaining  the  spirit  in  which  he  him- 


self looks  at  the  European  problem— a  spirit  which 
beyond  question  corresponded  to  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  House.    .    .  . 

"His  determination  to  face  the  music,  wher- 
ever it  could  be  faced  without  breach  of  confidence, 
was  well  exemplified  by  his  frankness  on  the  Rus- 
sian problem.  .  .  .  ""it  may  be  that  the  peace 
when  it  comes  will  not  embody  all  those  elements  of 
durability  and  permanence,  for  which  we  had  hoped. 
We  shall  continue  to  hope  for  the  best.  But  if  any 
sane  expectations  are  disappointed,  let  us  say  here 
and  now  that  as  far  as  can  be  discerned  the  fault  will 
not  lie  at  the  door  of  the  statesmen  at  Paris  so  much 
as  at  those  of  the  peoples  whom  they  represent.  The 
peoples  are  found  to  have  still  in  many  respects  dis- 
cordant views  and  objects,  whenever  their  thought 
is  probed  to  fundamentals.  The  statesmen,  we  be- 
lieve, are  all  honestly  doing  their  best  to  reduce 
th  ese  discords  to  a  minimum.  The  condition  of 
success  in  their  work  is  confidence  and  support; 
and  no  one  can  make  better  use  of  it  than  the 
British  Prime  Minister,  on  whose  hands  so  many 
of  the  harder  tasks  of  reconciliation  have  been  and 
will  be  devolved." 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  April  17,  devotes  a 
long  editorial  to  the  speech,  in  part  as  follows:  "Mr. 
George  came  home  through  stormy  weather  in  order 
to  quell  a  threatened  domestic  tempest,  but  when 
he  got  there  he  found  it  was  only  a  storm  in  a  tea- 
cup. He  came  to  put  down  a  rebellion,  but  it  ap- 
peared there  were  no  rebels.  In  the  domestic  as- 
pect of  this  incident  we  are  not  particularly  con- 
cerned. Mr.  George  assured  his  supporters  that  he 
adhered  to  all  his  election  pledges,,  and  that  they 
would  be  found  duly  embodied  in  the  terms  of 
peace  now  agreed  upon  and  about  to  be  presented 
to  Germany.  He  challenged  his  newspaper  critics, 
when  the  time  came,  to  print  his  pledges  and  these 
performances  in  parallel  columns.  It  is  possible  he 
may  pass  successfully  through  the  ordeal.  It  is  all 
a  matter  of  emphasis  and  of  what  the  people  whose 
votes  were  desired  thought  they  were  voting  for.  If 
they  thought,  as  undoubtedly  vast  numbers  of  them 
did  think,  that  Germany  was  to  be  made  to  pay  our 
war  costs,  a  sad  disappointment  awaits  them.  .  .  . 
Another  attraction  for  the  voter  was  the  promise  of 
the  trial  and  condign  punishment  of  the  Kaiser  in 
person.  No  doubt  he  deserves  it,  but  whether  he 
will  get  it  is  more  doubtful.  .  .  .  Germany  can 
hardly  be  compelled  to  produce  him,  and  Holland 
may  object  to  surrender  him.    .    .  . 

"All  we  are  concerned  about  is  the  nature  of 
the  peace  which  is  about  to  be  made.  Mr.  George 
declares  once  more,  and  we  believe  him,  that  the 
peace  he  seeks,  and  which  we  have  good  hope  he 
will  attain,  is  a  just  but  not  a  vindictive  peace.  .  .  . 
Danzig,  the  Corridor,  the  Saar  Valley  and  its  coal- 
field, Germany  west  of  the  Rhine,  it  is  on  these  that 
the  struggle  has  raged  in  Paris,  and  on  their  decision 
great  things,  it  may  be  the  whole  future  of  peace  and 
of  the  world,  depend.  Wisely,  no  doubt,  Mr.  George 
passed  them  by  in  silence.    .    .  . 

"It  is  not  only  on  the  question  of  an  indemnity 
that  there  have  been  the  rumblings  of  a  threatened 
storm:  the  rumor  of  a  possible  transaction  with  the 
Bolshevist  Government  has  also  been  the  occasion 
of  shocked  alarm.  This  Mr.  George  did  his  best  to 
dispel.  Russia,  he  admitted,  is  a  difficult  subject, 
and,  in  a  passage  of  curious  but  creditable  candor, 
he  acknowledged  that  whatever  he  decided  he  felt 
he  might  be  wrong.  ...  Koltchak  in  Siberia, 
Denikin  and  Kharkoff  in  the  Don  region  and  the 
Caucasus,  are  to  receive  further,  aid  in  munitions 
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and  money.  But  this  is  not  a  policy;  it  is  simply  a 
waiting  upon  Providence.  And  all  the  time  Mr. 
George  sadly  admits  that  the  problem  of  Russia  is 
crucial,  and  that  'until  we  make  peace  in  Russia  it 
is  idle  to  say  that  the  world  is  at  peace.'  Is  it  not 
time  that  we  abandoned  the  procedure  of  the  ostrich 
and  made  ourselves  really  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  international  condition  of  Rus- 
sia? .  .  .  There  may  be  protests,  particularly 
protests  from  a  hostile  section  of  the  press.  But 
Mr.  George  will  do  well  to  ignore  them.  He  has  of 
late  been  made  the  object  of  continued  attack,  most 
of  it,  we  are  bound  to  say,  in  our  opinion,  entirely 
unreasonable  and  ill-founded,  from  all  the  North- 
cliffe  newspapers,  from  the  Times  downward.  Yes- 
terday  he  retaliated  in  a  passage  of  unusual  direct- 
ness and  vehemence.  He  was  not  defending  him- 
self alone,  but  his  protest  was  directed  against  the 
mischief-making  which  has  of  late  done  a  good  deal 
to  promote  discord  at  the  Conference  and  to  jeop- 
ardise its  success.    .    .  ." 

ALLIED  PRESS— ITALIAN 

The  Anglo-American  'Bloc' 
On  April  14,  the  Idea  Nazionale  (Rome,  Nation- 
alist) published  the  following  article: 

'The  news  that  the  Anglo-French  rapproche- 
ment has  modified  the  attitude  of  President  Wilson 
regarding  French  claims  to  the  Saar  and  the  Rhine, 
throws  a  rather  important  light  on  the  internal  re- 
lations of  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  'bloc',  and  on 
the  concrete  value  of  American  politics. 

"We  are  going  to  examine  whether  the  alliance 
between  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George  is  founded  more 
on  England's  collaboration  with  Wilson's  peace  pro- 
gramme, or  on  Wilson's  adaptation  of  his  plans  to 
English  politics;  whether,  in  their  actual  collabora- 
tion. Lloyd  George  or  Wilson  is  the  stronger. 

"Externally,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Ameri- 
can President  dominates.  One  of  Lloyd  George's 
most  intelligent  tactics  was  to  place  under  American 
policies  every  group  of  interests  which  could  cause 
any  conflict  between  his  politics  and  the  politics  of 
his  Continental  Allies,  just  as  he  placed  under  the 
policies  of  the  Dominions  every  group  of  interests 
which  might  cause  any  immediate  and  direct  con- 
flict between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States.  Externally,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  represents  one  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
internal  conflict  of  the  Conference,  the  party  of  a 
just  peace  against  the  party  of  a  military  peace, 
and  that  Lloyd  George  seems  bound  to  the  aims  of 
his  own  politics.  But,  in  reality,  the  position  is  just 
the  reverse,  and  President  Wilson,  bound  by  an  his- 
torical, characteristic  position  of  America — sub- 
stantial dependence  on  England — and  by  certain 
immediate  necessities  of  the  internal  situation  at 
home,  acts  only  on  the  planes  of  British  politics. 

'  Wilson  left  Washington  December  3,  1918,  to 
bring  his  peace  to  Europe, — an  imperialism  in  a  new 
form,  but  an  imperialism  not  very  different,  funda- 
mentally, from  the  typical  imperialism  of  great  auto- 
cratic States  like  England  and  Russia.  He  now 
finds  himself  reduced  to  this  condition; — he  is 
obliged,  everywhere  and  always,  to  bend  to  the  will 
and  interests  of  England,  in  order  to  be  able  (since 
it  is  impossible  to  play  anti-England  politics),  to 
save,  with  England's  help,  his  own  disastrous  posi- 
tion in  politics  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

"In  simple  terms:  Wilson  plays  Lloyd  George's 
foreign  politics,  and  Lloyd  George  plays  Wilson's  in- 
ternal politics.    Where  Lloyd  Georgp  is  intransi- 


gent in  the  interests  of  British  politics,  Wilson  is 
also;  where  Lloyd  George  has  excellent  reasons  to 
resist,  in  the  interests  of  English  internal  politics, — 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  our  national  claims — 
Wilson  is  immovable. 

"Under  these  conditions  it  is  inexact  to  speak 
of  Wilsonian  variations  in  the  politics  of  Lloyd 
George;  it  is  really  a  question  of  Georgian  varia- 
tions in  Wilson's  politics. 

"I  repeat,  however,  that  this  does  not  militate 
against  the  fact  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  both  to 
stand  together.  But,  on  the  whole,  Lloyd  George 
is  the  stronger. 

"Lloyd  George  has  many  possibilities  and  many 
combinations.    Wilson  has  only  one. 

"Lloyd  George  can  satisfy  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  labor  elements  and  the  jingos,  by  hiding 
under  Wilson's  principles  which  are  to  be  offered 
to  the  demagogues,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Italy  which 
is  to  be  offered  to  Northcliffe.  Lloyd  George  can 
return  to  England  after  the  annihilation  of  German 
naval  power,  and  offer  the  Empire  the  principle 
intact,  the  unchanged  reality  of  British  supremacy 
on  the  sea,  and  territorial  unity  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean dominions  and  the  Cape  dominions.  He 
can  say  that  he  supported  Wilson,  that  he  also 
wished  a  just  peace  in  a  new-made  world;  that  at 
the  Conference  he  fought  for  the  spirit  and  desires 
of  the  working  classes  of  England ;  in  a  word,  he 
can  bring  to  every  element  of  his  mixed  political 
majority  a  reason  which  will  justify  its  standing 
by  him.  He  has  completely  changed  Wilson's  policy 
into  his  own  political  system.  In  domestic  politics, 
he  made  use  of  Wilson  as  a  support  for  the  labor 
elements  against  the  pressure  of  Syndacalism;  in 
foreign  politics,  he  used  him  to  hide  the  desires  and 
interests  of  the  British  Empire. 

"But  Wilson,  as  I  said,  has  only  one  possibility: 
to  save  what  he  can  of  his  programme.    He  cannot 
return  to  the  United  States  like  a  doctor  of  the 
Church  defeated  on  a  dogmatic  question.  Good 
Americans,  who  do  not  wish  to  hear  the  League 
spoken  of— for  concrete  reasons,  and  various  in- 
terests, all  of  which  are  very  precise— who  asked 
him  what  would  become  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  if 
it  were  possible  for  Europe  to  intervene  m  the 
American  continent,  even  though  it  were  through 
the  medium  of  the  League  of  Nations,  were  told 
by  him  that  the  League  of  Nations  is  the  most  ar- 
dent desire  of  the  European  peoples,  the  only  way 
to  a  permanent  peace,  which  would  secure  to 
America  its  commercial  expansion  in  Europe.  Now, 
he  cannot  return  to  Washington  with  the  announce- 
ment that  Europe  is  compactly  hostile  to  such  a 
League,  and  that  what  has  been  advertised  m  Europe 
as  the  fundamental  desire  of  the  American  people 
and  in  American  circles  as  Europe's  desire,  is  only 
a  melancholy  dream  which  sails  desperately  and 
uselessly  from  one  shore  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  other. 
The  Americans  are  a  serious-minded  people  and 
do  not  believe  in  dreams. 

"For  Wilson  there  was,  and  is,  only  one  solu- 
tion: to  lean  on  England,  yield  to  Lloyd  George,  and 
bend  to  the  exigencies  of  English  politics,  because 
only  the  help  of  Lloyd  George  and  English  politics 
can  save  some  of  the  'Fourteen  Points'  without  com- 
promising the  Monroe  Doctrine.  For  Wilson  there 
was,  and  is,  only  one  solution:  to  make  the  League  of 
Nations  an  Anglo-American  alliance— an  alliance 
which,  in  its  intent,  is  probably  protective  against 
England,  but  which,  for  the  time  being  (since  Eng- 
land in  every  sense  is  still  mistress  of  the  seas  in- 
cluding the  Caribbean  Se*  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pan- 
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ama  Canal),  is  simply  the  alliance  of  the  stronger 
with  the  weaker  party. 

"This  explains  those  strange,  unforeseen  weak- 
nesses of  Wilson  toward  France.  It  is  not  Wilson 
but  Lloyd  George  who  yields.  Thus  when  our  na- 
tional problems  will  be  discussed,  Wilson  will  have 
his  principles,  and  Lloyd  George  his  politics,  and  if 
Lloyd  George  does  not  yield,  Wilson  will  be  intransi- 
gent. And  one  reason  why  Lloyd  George  will  per- 
haps not  yield,  will  be  a  desire  to  satisfy  Wilson,  to 
save  one  more  of  his  'Fourteen  Points',  in  a  ques- 
tion in  which  England  is  only  slightly  interested. 

"So,  the.  most  interesting  parti  of  this  entire 
situation  is,  in  its  last  analysis,  this: — that  Lloyd 
George  as  well  as  Wilson  are  looking  after  the  in- 
terests of  their  national  politics  at  the  Conference 
The  one  must  keep  intact,  for  as  long  a  time  as  pos- 
sible, and  with  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  British  im- 
perial interests,  a  majority  which  continuously  tends 
to  break  up  and  which  has  became  so  weak  and  un- 
certain a  foundation  in  the  country  that  there  are 
already  signs  of  the  possibility  in  England  of  re- 
peating, in  the  fall  of  this  year,  the  election  held 
last  year.  The  other  must  create  a  majority  for 
himself,  to  justify  the  importance  of  his  peace  pro- 
gramme and  the  alliance  with  England  in  the  eyes 
of  his  countrymen,  and  to  save  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
by  a  pious,  sophisticated  bit  of  artifice.  Both  have 
destroyed  the  German  naval  power  and  annulled, 
at  least  for  the  time  being,  the  danger  of  a  German 
menace  to  the  American  continent,  with  a  much  less 
direct  interest  than  we  did  for  Europe,  and  they  are 
effectively  forming  a  'bloc'  against  Europe.  With 
this  characteristic:  that,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  'bloc' 
which  must  deny  or  sacrifice  some  interests  to  its 
existence,  to  its  internal  exigencies  and  to  its  very 
idealism,  it  prefers  to  deny  or  to  sacrifice  the  interest 
of  others." 

enemy  press— austrian 

Jugo-Slavia 

Except  for  the  quarrel  over  the  Port  of  Fiume 
very  little  is  heard  at  present  about  the  Jugo-Slavs 
in  the  Allied  press.  German  papers  also  have  neg- 
lected them  for  more  important  matters.  The  Aus- 
trian press,  however,  does  not  lose  all  interest  in  a 
former  part  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  and  in  a  nation 
with  which  Vienna  still  has  important  economic  re- 
lations. It  publishes  interesting  articles  from  time 
to  time  on  the  internal  situation  of  Serbia,  Croatia, 
Bosnia,  etc.  The  Austrian  reports  are  often  unreli- 
able for  two  reasons:  1.  They  cannot  accept  gra- 
ciously the  expansion  of  their  arch-enemy  Sernia; 
2.  They  denounce  the  conservatism  of  the  Belgrade 
regime,  which  has  made  few  or  no  concessions  to 
the  Socialists.  It  must  be  remembered  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  Government  in  Vienna  is  absolutely 
controlled  by  Social-Democrats  and  Christian- 
Socialists. 

On  December  5,  1918,  the  union  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Slovenes  into  a  single  state  was  an- 
nounced to  the  world.  Alexander,  Crown-Prince 
of  Serbia,  became  Prince-Begent  of  the  new  King- 
dom. He  fixed  his  capital  at  Belgrade.  Moreover, 
a  National  Assembly  was  elected  and  is  now  in  ses- 
sion, though  the  Socialists  claim  that  the  elections 
were  so  unfair  that  they  had  no  chance  whatever. 
Serbia  has  kept  her  old  regime  of  monarchy  intact; 
a  fact  which  has  given  her  a  great  advantage  over 
the  other  provinces.  In  fact  the  new  state  of  Jugo- 
slavia is  to  a  large  extent  a  Greater  Serbia.  Croatia 


and  Slovenia  are  governed  by  officials  called  "Bans," 
appointed  jointly  by  Prince  Alexander  and  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  The  status  of  Montenegro  is  un- 
settled. It  is  said  that  Serbian  troops  are  trying  to 
conquer  the  country  by  force  of  arms. 

Towards  the  close  of  March,  1919,  a  crisis  was 
announced  in  the  Jugo-Slav  Government.  The 
Arbeiter  Zeitung,  April  2,  gives  as  one  factor  the  fol- 
(  lowing  program  put  forward  by  the  Socialist  party: 
"The  Socialists  in  Belgrade  demand  as  a  price  of 
their  participation  in  the  Government  the  assurance 
!  of  far-reaching  reforms,  such  as  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  the  freedom  of  assembly,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Serbian  Constitution  to  the  whole  Jugo- 
Slav  Kingdom.  Moreover,  they  desire  a  categorical 
declaration  that  the  Jugo-Slav  State  will  never  in- 
tervene against  the  Bevolution  in  Hungary.  Fur- 
thermore they  demand  that  their  members  in  the 
Cabinet  be  empowered  to  put  through  an  agrarian 
reform  based  on  the  principle  of  no  compromise 
with  large  scale  landowners.  It  appears  at  present 
that  the  Government  was  determined  to  refuse  these 
demands  in  their  entirety.  It  is  ready,  however,  to 
offer  two  places  in  the  Cabinet  to  Socialist  repre- 
sentatives. It  is  willing  also  to  appoint  a  special 
Ministry  for  agricultural  reform,  with  a  bourgeois 
leader,  not  a  Socialist,  at  its  head.  On  account  of 
the  inflexibility  of  the  Government,  it  is  believed 
that  the  Socialists  will  be  forced  into  rigid  opposi- 
tion to  the  official  program." 

The  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  April  4,  announces  that 
the  Cabinet  has  been  reformed,  but  without  giving 
a  portfolio  of  any  sort  to  the  Socialists.  "Dr. 
Koroshek  (Croat)  remains  Minister-President  and 
becomes  chief  of  the  Food  Office.  Deputy  Gortincar 
(Slovene)  is  appointed  Minister  of  Social  Affairs. 
Agrarian  reform  will  be  supervised  by  Dr.  Poljak 
(Croat),  former  head  of  the  Economic  Office.  The 
Ministries  of  Agriculture,  and  of  Forestry  and  Min- 
ing are  entrusted  to  two  Serbian  Progressives,  while 
a  special  Ministry  is  created  for  dealings  with  the 
Constituent  Assembly." 

Der  Nene  Tag,  April  8  (formerly  the  Fremden- 
blatt),  records  an  interview  with  Pribishevik,  the 
strong  man  of  the  Government,  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  Jugo-Slavia.  The  Minister  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  his  country  must  seek  alliances  in  the 
future  with  Hungary  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  in  order 
to  offset  the  danger  threatened  from  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. Only  by  such  a  combination  can  these  small 
states  face  their  giant  neighbors.  Czecho-Slovakia 
in  the  North  is  the  main  barrier  against  Pan-Ger- 
manism; Jugo-Slavia  in  the  South  is  the  only  hin- 
drance to  Italian  greed:  If  either  of  them  falls 
Hungary  will  be  the  next  victim.  Likewise  the 
Minister  declared  that  relations  between  Italy  and 
Jugo-Slavia  are  strained  to  the  breaking  point.  No 
one  can  be  a  friend  of  both  countries  at  once.  If 
England  and  France  allow  the  infamous  Treaty  ot 
London  to  be  executed  they  must  prepare  to  see  the 
rise  of  a  new  terra  irredenta.  America  at  present 
seems  to  be  the  only  friend  of  the  Jugo-Slavs. 

The  German-Austrians  are  inclined  to  foment 
discord  between  the  component  races  of  Jugo- 
slavia. Their  papers  contain  accounts  of  ruthless 
cruelties  committed  by  the  Serbians.  To  believe 
them  literally  would  be  to  assume  that  Croatia  was 
an  annexed  territory  with  a  hostile  population  and 
not  a  component  part  of  the  Jugo-Slav  Kingdom  by 
virtue  of  its  own  free  will.  The  Reiehspost,  April  9 
(Clerical,  Vienna),  publishes  a  typical  article  of  this 
sort  "An  uncomfortable  tension  lies  over  Croatia 
and  Bosnia.    Off  and  on  one  hears  that  disorders 
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have  broken  out  here,  that  arrests  have  been  made 
there,  and  that  a  railroad  strike  has  been  brutally 
repressed  elsewhere.  But  these  are  only  isolated 
portents,  like  the  St.  Elmo's  fire  which  glows  about 
the  masts  when  the  air  is  charged  with  electricity. 
When  the  storm  will  break  we  do  not  know,  but 
everyone  in  the  land  does  know  that  it  will  break 
sometime,  even  to  the  Serbs  who  conduct  themselves 
like  enemies  in  a  conquered  land.  At  first  they 
were  received  in  a  friendly  spirit  and  treated  as 
brothers;  but  now  the  illusion  has  passed.    .    .  . 

"All  official  posts  are  filled  by  Serbs  or  Serbo- 
philes.  Even  the  most  able  of  the  Croat  officials 
are  dismissed  or  pensioned  off  if  they  do  not  show 
themselves  conciliatory  in  politics.  After  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Jugo-Slav  Kingdom  on  December  5, 
litis,  l he  Serbs  felt  sure  of  themselves.  Soldiers  as 
well  as  officials  seized  everything  they  could  lay 
their  hands  upon  and  shipped  the  loot  to  Belgrade. 

.  .  .  Economic  conditions  became  worse  every 
dav.  Smuggling  flourishes,  corruption  is  uncon- 
cealed. .  *.  .  Chaos  is  abroad  in  the  land.  The 
people  do  not  want  to  be  a  domain  of  the  Kara- 
georgevitch.    They  wish  to  rule  themselves." 

The  Reichspost,  April  9  and  11,  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  give  specific  examples  of  Serbian  cruelty.  It 
says  that  the  Croats  are  saved  the  worst  excesses 
only  by  the  presence  of  French  troops  of  occupation. 
The  situation  can  be  solved  in  a  satisfactory  way 
only  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Allies  at  the  Peace  Con- 


ference. 

In  some  places  matters  have  already  come  to 
blows,  says  Der  Neue  Tag,  April  10.  Bloody  clashes 
have  taken  place  between  Serbian  troops  and  Mont- 
enegrin peasants  who  are  resisting  the  forcible  an- 
nexation of  their  country.  On  April  9  an  uprising 
was  reported  in  Bosnia,  an  uprising  directed  speci- 
fically against  the  Serbian  rule. 

Der  Neue  Tag,  April  9,  suggests  that  Jugo- 
slavia may  be  the  next  victim  of  Bolshevism.  She 
borders  directly  on  Hungary.  According  to  the 
Neue  Freie  Presse,  April  12,  Boehm,  Hungarian  Com- 
missary for  Military  Affairs,  announced  to  the 
Soviets  in  Budapest  on  April  11  that  the  proletariat 
revolution  had  broken  out  in  Serbia.  Moreover,  at 
the  same  time,  a  Bolshevist  from  Belgrade  an- 
nounced that  160,000  of  his  countrymen  were  ready 
for  the  proletariat  outbreak.  Apparently  this  news 
reacted  upon  the  morale  of  the  Serbian  soldiers  in 
Southern  Hungary.  The  garrison  of  the  town  of 
Neu  Szegedin  threw  away  their  arms,  crossed  the 
bridge  over  the  River  Theiss,  and  fraternized  with 
the  Hungarians.  To  the  joy  of  the  civilians  the  in- 
ternational bridge  was  opened  to  traffic.  According 
to  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  similar  incidents  took 
place  elsewhere  along  the  demarcation  line.  But  in 
Neu  Szegedin  at  least  the  tide  soon  turned.  French 
troops  occupied  the  town  and  closed  the  bridge  to 
all  arrivals,  including  the  mutinous  Serbs.  Papers 
for  the  next  day,  April  13,  began  to  suspect  that  the 
news  had  beeen  exaggerated. 
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ALLIED  PRESS— AMERICAN-  BRITISH-FRENCH 

The  Achievement  of  the  American  Army 

In  view  of  the  derogatory  expressions  which  have 
occasionally  appeared  in  the  French  press  of  late,  it 
is  of  interest  to  note  certain  statements  made  by 
Marshal  Foch,  Marshal  Petain,  M.  Clemenceau,  and 
Field  Marshal  Haig. 

In  the  early  part  of  February,  Marshal  Foch 
granted  an  interview  to  the  Paris  Correspondent  of 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  on  the  subject  of  how 
the  American  troops  have  played  their  part  in  the 
war.  This  interview  is  published  in  the  British 
Morning  Post,  February  6,  in  which  Marshal  Foch  is 
reported  to  have  said:  "'War  is  an  art  which  ex- 
perience alone  can  teach.  The  most  valiant  army, 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  actuated  by  the  most 
noble  sentiments,  pays  very  dearly  for  the  first  re- 
sults it  obtains  on  the  battlefield,  and  some  time 
must  elapse  before  it  can  comprehend  and  benefit  by 
the  lessons  it  has  experienced.  The  French  Army 
of  1914,  the  great  British  Army  of  Lord  Kitchener, 
and  the  gallant  American  Army  of  1918  are  demon- 
strations of  this  fact,  which  show  that  it  is  essential 
to  arrive  upon  the  battlefield  with  armies  as  well 
trained  as  possible  by  military  studies  in  time  of 
peace,  but  above  all  with  a  Command  and  a  body 
of  officers  capable  of  adapting  themselves  to  the  rev- 
elations supplied  on  the  battlefield  by  armaments 
hitherto  unknown  in  their  powerful  effects.  The 
American  Army  nobly  and  bravely  went  through 
this  inevitable  experience,  thanks  to  the  tenacity  of 
its  Command,  which  knew  how  fully  to  utilize  the 
man  power  from  West  Point,  from  the  Universities 
and  business  houses,  and  the  masses  of  sport-loving 
and  vigorous  youth  of  America.' 

"Marshal  Foch  added  that  he  was  happy  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  giving  to  America  and  to  its  Army 
a  token  of  his  high  esteem." 

Again  in  March,  Marshal  Foch  paid  a  tribute  to 
the  American  Army,  at  the  Franco-American  dem- 
onstration given  by  the  Paris  Press  Syndicate  to  the 
American  Peace  Delegation.  It  was  reported  in  the 
Journal  des  Debats,  March  13,  1919,  as  follows: 

"I  received  today  a  report  on  the  American 
troops.  I  shall  not  give  it  to  you  in  detail.  I  am 
only  going  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  final  effort 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

"A  year  ago  March  11th  the  American  Army  in 
France  numbered  only  300,000,  made  of  six  in- 
fantry divisions  receiving  instruction.  Thirty  thous- 
and men  were  arriving  each  month. 

"On  March  21st  the  German  offensive  was 
launched  against  the  junction  of  the  Franco-British 
forces  in  the  region  of  St.  Quentin.  You  know  its  re- 
sults. It  soon  reached  the  Scarpe,  moved  up  the 
Somme  which  it  crossed,  and  the  Oise  which  it  de- 
scended. The  situation  was  serious.  At  this  criti- 
cal time,  March  28th,  Generals  Pershing  and  Bliss 
came  to  offer  generously  to  lead  their  troops  to  bat- 
tle, both  saying:  'We  are  here  to  be  killed;  let  us 
go  in  with  our  troops.'  Shortly  afterward,  on  April 
25th,  at  Sarcus,  we  met  the  same  generals;  on  May 
2nd  at  Abbeville,  with  the  approval  of  the  Allied 
Governments,  we  asked  the  American  Government 


to  bring  to  France  each  month  120,000  infantrymen 
or  machine  gunners  with  the  necessary  complemen- 
tary troops. 

"In  fact,  in  March  America  was  sending  us  69,- 
000  men;  in  April,  94,000;  in  May,  200,000;  in  June, 
245,000;  in  July,  295,000;  in  August,  235,000.  The 
American  forces  increased  from  300,000  on  March 
11,  to  954,000  in  July,  and  1,700,000  in  October.  On 
June  2nd  the  Supreme  War  Council  at  Versailles 
asked  President  Wilson  to  continue  transporting  the 
same  number  of  troops,  from  200,000  to  300,000  a 
month,  and  to  prepare  100  American  divisions  for 
the  spring  of  1919.  President  Wilson  answered  that 
this  met  his  approval  and  that  if  more  were  neces- 
sary they  would  be  provided. 

"But  during  this  time  the  American  troops  were 
not  inactive.  In  May  two  American  infantry  di- 
visions began  fighting  with  the  First  French  Army 
in  the  region  of  Montdidier;  three  in  the  Vosges, 
where  they  were  relieving  the  French;  two  were  re- 
ceiving instruction.  In  June,  two  others  were  at  the 
Marne,  at  Chateau-Thierry  and  at  Belleau  Wood, 
where  they  took  a  prominent  part  in  resisting  the 
enemy.  July  18th,  five  American  divisions  took 
part  in  the  victorious  counter-attack  of  the  10th  and 
6th  French  Armies,  and  contributed  greatly  to  its 
success.  July  24th,  the  1st  American  Army  was  cre- 
ated under  the  command  of  General  Pershing.  His 
task  was  to  free  communications  between  Paris  and 
Nancy,  pushing  back  the  enemy  from  St.  Mihiel.  Sep- 
tember 12th,  fourteen  American  Divisions,  eight  in 
the  first  line,  six  in  the  second  line,  took  the  position, 
capturing  200  guns  and  15,000  prisoners. 

"A  few  days  later,  on  September  26th,  fourteen 
American  Divisions  engaged  in  a  great  offensive  be- 
tween the  Aisne  and  the  Meusc'in  the  rough  terrain 
of  the  Argonne.  Montfaucon  was  passed  on  the 
second  day;  Grandpre  was  taken  October  14;  Cha- 
tillon,  the  21st;  on  the  30th  Bantheville;  Buzancy  on 
the  1st  of  November;  on  the  4th,  Beaumont,  and  on 
the  9th  the  entire  line  along  the  Meuse,  from  Mouzon 
to  Bazeilles  was  in  our  control. 

"At  the  same  time,  two  American  divisions  were 
working  in  coniunction  with  the  5th  French  Army 
toward  Fiomains;  two  with  the  English  Armies  were 
in  the  region  of  St.  Quentin;  two  others  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  4th  French  Army  were  taking  the  form- 
idable positions  at  Orfeuil;  two  American  divisions 
were  participating  in  the  offensive  in  Flanders  on  the 
Lys  and  the  Scheldt.  Six  others  were  with  the 
French  Army  preparing  for  the  attack  in  Lorraine, 
November  14,  when  the  Armistice  of  November  11 
brought  a  cessation  in  hostilities. 

"The  American  Army,  supported  by  a  Govern- 
ment firmly  determined  to  continue  the  struggle  to 
the  end,  thus  repaid  Lafayette  for  the  visit  which 
he  made  to  voung  America.  Thus  it  has  powerfully 
aided  in  bringing  about  victory  through  the  Armis- 
tice, which  is  equivalent  to  a  capitulation,  a  com- 
nlete  capitulation. 

"It  is  in  thinking  of  these  stirring  memories,  ot 
the  davs  of  anxiety  and  success,  that  I  raise  my  glass 
in  honor  of  President  Wilson  who  so  valiantly  sup- 
ported the  war,  in  honor  of  my  American  comrades 
in  arm«.  generals  and  soldiers  equally  glorious.  Who 
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have  made  decisive  the  victory  of  Liberty." 

Marshal  Petain  has  also  contributed  his  share 
of  praise.  After  a  recent  visit  to  some  of  the  bases 
of  the  American  Army,  Marshal  Petain  received  a 
party  of  newspapermen  in  order  to  give  them  his 
impressions  of  his  visit.  The  Paris  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  Sunday,  April  13,  describes  the 
interview  as  follows: 

•  Marshal  Petain  declared  that  he  had  been  very 
much  impressed  by  the  wonderful  organization  of 
the  two  harbors  of  Bordeaux  and  Saint-Nazaire  as 
well  as  by  the  extremely  useful  ordnance  works  of 
Verneuil,  the  enormous  stores  of  Gievres  and  the 
salvage  workshops  of  Saint-Pierre-des-Corps.  'In 
all  these  places,'  said  he,  'I  have  admired  the  order, 
the  methods,  the  silence  and  the  discipline  of  the 
Americans.' 

"Going  into  details,  Marshal  Petain  explained 
the  tremendous  works  undertaken  by  the  Ameri- 
cans in  both  Bordeaux  and  Saint  Nazaire — fitting 
up  the  harbors  with  the  necessary  implements, 
wharves,  and  railroad  lines,  together  with  very 
Iirge  camps  where  the  troops  could  rest  as  soon  as 
they  were  landed  in  France.  'In  both  ports,'  the 
marshal  said,  'you  have  built  landing  piers  more 
than  a  mile  long,  and  you  have  done  this  work  in  a 
few  months,  while  it  would  have  taken  the  French 
as  many  years  to  achieve  the  same  work.  I  cannot 
express  all  the  admiration  I  have  for  all  these  mar- 
vels. 

"  'The  ordnance  works  of  Verneuil  are  a  model 
of  their  kind,  everything  being  quite  modern  and  so 
arranged  as  to  save  as  much  labor  as  possible.  It 
was  there  that  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  ar- 
rangements made  for  giving  a  meal  to  5,000  or  6,000 
men  at  a  time.  This  is  real  industrial  cooking,  but 
I  would  add  that  this  system,  which  differs  so  much 
from  the  French,  demands  a  very  strict  discipline. 
In  fact,  wherever  I  have  been,  I  never  saw  any  troops 
so  well  disciplined  as  yours.  I  was  much  interested 
in  the  salvage  shops  of  Saint-Pierre-des-Corps.  The 
manner  in  which  you  repair  the  equipment  and  the 
clothing  of  your  army  saves  a  very  large  amount  of 
money.' 

"Chatting  subsequently  with  divers  correspond- 
ents, Marshal  Petain  remarked  that  France  should 
take  advantage  of  the  improvements  due  to  the 
Americans.  The  marshal  also  expressed  a  desire 
to  go  to  America  as  soon  as  peace  is  signed." 

M.  Clemenceau  recently  sent  his  felicitations  to 
the  42nd  American  Division  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  General  Read.  This  letter  is  published  in  the 
Homme  Libre,  April  15: 

"My  Dear  General:  At  the  moment  when  the 
12nd  Division  is  about  to  quit  the  soil  of  France  I 
am  going  to  express  to  you  in  the  name  of  the  Re- 
public my  admiration  for  its  splendid  exploits.  The 
memory  of  this  Division  will  remain  green  among 
us. 

•"The  42nd  Division  has  been  in  France  since 
November,  1917.  Sent  first  of  all  to  the  Vosges, 
regiment  by  regiment,  it  subsequently  became  a 
training  Division.  At  the  beginning  of  1918  this  Di- 
vision was  ready  to  face  the  great  battle  which  was 
to  finish  the  war.  It  was  in  Champagne  that  this 
Division  first  faced  the  enemy  side  by  side  with 
French  soldiers,  and  it  was  with  these  soldiers  that 
it  later  was  to  take  part  in  the  great  counter-attack 
which  at  the  end  of  July  marked  the  definite  repulse 
of  the  German  Army.  Your  soldiers  will  certainly 
never  forget  the  heavy  attacks  in  the  forest  at  Fere 


and  the  struggle  around  the  ruins  ot  Sergy  which 
changed  hands  four  times. 

"Your  splendid  organization  shared  in  every 
battle  where  the  American  Army  distinguished  it- 
self. It  took  part  in  the  St.  Mihiel  offensive,  where 
alone  it  captured  more  than  1,000  prisoners.  In  the 
months  of  October  it  was  in  the  Argonne  Forest.  At 
the  beginning  of  November  it  took  a  spirited  part  in 
the  pursuit  from  the  Argonne  to  the  Meuse.  The 
name  of  Buzancy  gleams  on  its  trophy.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  the  Armistice  the  Division  had  reached  Re- 
milly  on  the  Meuse.  All  these  names  I  am  sure  will 
easily  keep  their  place  in  the  memories  of  your  sol- 
diers and  the  traditions  of  their  families.  For  us  at 
the  moment  of  your  departure,  our  thoughts  turn 
with  respect  and  emotion  to  your  soldiers  who  have 
paid  with  their  lives  for  the  love  they  bore  their 
country  and  liberty.  At  the  moment  when  your 
troops  in  the  joy  of  victory  and  pride  of  achievement 
set  forth  from  our  shores  toward  the  beloved  coast 
of  their  own  country,  we  extend  our  gratitude  alike 
to  living  and  dead. 

"Will  you,  my  dear  General,  be  so  good  as  to  be 
my  messenger  and  convey  to  all  men  under  your 
orders  the  assurance  of  my  deepest  esteem." 

Field  Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  tribute  took 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  General  Read,  at  that  time 
commanding  the  2nd  American  Army  Corps,  on  its 
departure  from  the  British  zone  (quoted  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  9) : 

"Now  that  the  American  2nd  Corps  is  leaving 
the  British  zone,  I  wish  once  more  to  thank  you  and 
all  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men  un- 
der your  command  on  behalf  of  myself  and  all  ranks 
of  the  British  armies  in  France  and  Flanders  for  the 
very  gallant  and  efficient  service  you  have  rendered 
during  the  period  of  your  operations  with  the  Brit- 
ish Army. 

"On  the  29th  of  September  you  took  part  \  it'1 
great  distinction  in  the  great  and  critical  attack 
which  shattered  the  enemy's  resistance  in  the  *T 
denburg  line  and  opened  the  road  to  final  elor 
The  deeds  of  the  27th  and  30th  American  divisions, 
who  on  that  day  took  Bellecourt  and  Nauroy  and  so 
gallantly  sustained  the  desperate  struggle  for  Bony, 
will  rank  with  the  highest  achievements  of  the  war. 
They  will  always  be  remembered  by  the  British  regi- 
ments that  fought  beside  you. 

"Since  that  date,  through  three  weeks  of  almost 
continuous  fighting,  you  advanced  from  one  success 
to  another,  overcoming  all  resistance,  beating  oif 
numerous  counter-attacks  and  capturing  several 
thousand  prisoners  and  many  guns.  The  names  of 
Brancourt,  Premont,  Vaux-Andigny,  Saint  Souplet 
and  Mazinghein  testify  to  the  dash  and  energy  of 
vour  attacks. 

"I  rejoice  at  the  success  which  attended  your  ef- 
forts and  I  am  proud  to  have  had  you  under  my 
command." 

ALLIED  PRESS— ITALIAN 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  League  of  Nations 
The  incorporation  in  the  draft  of  the  League  of 
Nations  of  the  amendment  safeguarding  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  caused  somewhat  of  a  sensation  in  the 
Italian  press.  The  Paris  correspondents  of  all  the 
large  papers  comment  on  the  fact,  and  this  comment 
is  practically  entirely  unfavorable  to  the  action 
taken  bv  the  League  Commission. 

In  the  Epoca  of  Rome,  Signor  Orlando^s  paper, 
April  13,  Mangiardini  writes  as  follows:  "A  start- 
ling thing  has  occurred:  the,  Americans  have  sue- 
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ceeded  in  having  the  Monroe  Doctrine  incorporated 
in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which 
means  .  .  .  that  the  League  is  reduced  to  an  ab- 
surd  unilateral  contract.  The  first  part  of  the  doc- 
trine, which  forbids  the  Americans  to  take  part  in 
European  conflicts,  was  already  violated  in  this  war, 
and  if  the  United  States  kept  it  in  force,  they  would 
not  form  part  of  the  League.  Consequently,  the 
whole  question  revolves  on  the  second  part  of  the 
doctrine  which  permits  no  European  country  to  med- 
dle in  American  affairs.  The  result  is  very  serious 
for  us,  who  have  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
so  many  millions  of  our  countrymen  who,  by  their 
intelligence  and  industry,  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of  the  United  States." 

Davanzati  writes  in  the  Idea  Nazionale  (Rome, 
Nationalist),  April  13,  on  "The  Convenient  Monroe 
Doctrine:"  "It  is  difficult  to  say  what  remains  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  when  it  is  recognized  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  must  be  respected  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  peace  of  the  American  continent.  In  re- 
ality, America  keeps  entirely  aloof  from  the  League 
of  Nations  as  far  as  the  American  continent  is  con- 
cerned, at  the  very  time  when  she  recognizes  her  in- 
tervention in  matters  other  than  American.  The 
unitarian  plan  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  destroyed 
by  the  very  hands  that  demanded  the  Covenant." 
After  explaining  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  paper 
continues:  "Today,  one  century  later,  and  after  so 
much  history,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  it  is  under- 
stood, signifies  the  exclusive  supremacy  of  the  United 
States  on  the  whole  American  continent,  where  there 
exist  States  with  which  Europe  has  direct  and  im- 
portant ties.  And,  since  the  League  of  Nations  con- 
secrates the  fact  of  the  intervention  of  the  United 
States  in  European  and  colonial  questions,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  recognizes  the  Doctrine  without  dis- 
cussion, it  is  evident  that  in  the  future,  when  the 
United  States  wishes  to  intervene  in  European  af- 
fairs, they  will  base  their  action  on  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  when  they  wash  to  abstain,  they  will 
take  their  stand  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

"But  it  is  not  necessary  to  venture  on  distant 
suppositions,  since  the  present  reality  demonstrates 
that,  in  this  first  exercise  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  United  States  wish  to  participate  in  the  systema- 
tization  of  all  European  questions  according  to  their 
interests;  but,  as  Wilson  has  already  declared,  they 
do  not  wish  to  pledge  one  soldier  for  Eastern  and 
South-eastern  Europe.  Consequently,  the  gravity 
of  last  night's  decision  is  not  to  be  judged  solely  with 
regard  to  the  League,  but  is  to  be  found  especially  in 
the  recognition  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  the  Eu- 
ropean Powers. 

"The  recognition  was  never  given  before;  and 
we  would  have  to  consider  it  extremely  dangerous, 
if  the  very  contradiction  between  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  the  League  of  Nations  would  not  defend  us 
in  the  future  from  the  effect  of  this  recognition.  In- 
deed, it  is  inadmissible  that,  in  the  relations  between 
the  various  States  of  Europe  and  the  various  States 
of  South  America,  there  could  arise  the  obstacle  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  main 
consideration  is,  that  the  amendment — let  us  call  it 
such — which  was  approved  last  night,  was  formu- 
lated both  by  the  English  and  the  Americans.  So, 
the  terms  of  the  Anglo-American  agreement  are  evi- 
dent, in  harmony  with  the  preceding  renunciation 
regarding  the  liberty  of  the  seas." 

The  Corriere  d'ltalia  (Rome,  Catholic),  April  15, 
considers  that  "it  is  now  possible  to  entertain  many 


doubts  as  to  .lie  efficacy  of  the  League  of  Nations 
after  the  serious  blow  given  it  by  Wilson,  when  he 
constrained  Europe  to  recognize  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine." After  quoting  the  salient  features  of  the  Doc- 
trine as  exposed  in  Monroe's  message  to  Congress  in 
1823,  the  Corriere  continues:  "With  the  acceptance 
of  this  principle,  it  follows  that  no  European  Gov- 
ernment can  urge  its  own  claims  against  the  United 
States,  whereas  the  United  States  will  always  have 
the  right  to  meddle  in  European  affairs.  Now,  a 
League  of  Nations  which  grants  a  privileged  condi- 
tion to  one  State,  and  which  excludes  racial  equality, 
destroys  the  very  essence  of  the  constitution.  .  .  ." 

Guglielmo  Emanuel  says  in  the  Corriere  delta 
Sera  (Milan,  Liberal),  April  12,  that  "the  American 
amendment  satisfies  political  fears  of  an  internal 
nature,  and  was  not  proposed  with  the  intention  of 
strengthening  the  draft  of  the  League.  Have  the 
European  diplomats  and  jurists  acted  wiselv,  in  thus 
consenting  to  sanction  the  introduction  into  the 
League  draft  of  the  recognition  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, out  of  respect  for  the  political  embarassment 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States?  We  do  not 
think  so.  The  draft  was  already  weak.  Now,  it  is 
illogical  as  well.  It  sanctions  a  difference  between 
the  States  of  the  American  continent  and  those  of 
Europe  which  has  no  foundation  in  law,  and  is 
doubly  unjust  because  of  the  superiority  it  grants 
to  the  former.  The  right  of  the  American  States, 
who  are  members  of  the  League,  to  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  was  perfectly  guaranteed 
by  the  League  draft,  without  any  further  guarantees 
which  would  sanction  the  guardianship  of  them  by 
the  United  States,  a  guardianship  which  is  not 
granted  to  any  European  State  for  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, or  to  any  Asiatic  State  for  the  rest  of  Asia.  All 
sincere,  fervent  supporters  of  the  League,  in  Italy, 
cannot  but  regret  the  mistake  made  yesterday." 

Mareello  Prati  writes  from  Paris  to  the  Stampa 
(Turin,  Giolitti's  paper),  April  13,  that  Wilson  was 
faced  by  this  dilemma:  either  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Republican  Senators  in  Washington  re- 
garding the  confirmation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or 
to  leave  it  out.  "In  the  first  case,  the  Senate  in 
Washington  would  ratify  the  League;  in  the  other, 
they  would  strangle  it  when  it  appeared  before  the 
Senate,  and  give  a  blow  to  the  President,  to  America 
and  other  things.  It  was  a  question  of  setting  up  a 
League  no  matter  how  embryonic,  or  of  letting  it 
die  at  once.  Wilson  chose  the  first  method,  which, 
in  spite  of  all,  is  the  method  of  a  man  who  believes 
in  compromising  with  a  momentary  reality,  against 
which  he  fought  as  well  as  he  could.  It  is  said  that 
when  he  presented  the  amendment  he  changed 
color.  .  .  .  We  might  easily  go  away  with 
bowed  heads,  snorting  like  deceived  bulls  against 
this  formula.  But  of  what  use  would  that  be?  After 
all,  it  leaves  the  door  open  for  America  to  give  as- 
sistance to  Europe,  whereas,  without  the  League. 
America  would  go  back  to  her  isolation,  and  leave 
us  to  our  own  resources.  It  will  now  be  the  duty  of 
our  statesmen  to  overcome  the  possible  repugnance 
of  a  future  American  Government,  and  to  keep 
America  bound  to  Europe,  at  least  until  Europe  is 
again  on  its  feet.  It  will  depend  on  the  genius  and 
ability  of  our  statesmen,  who  will  be  able  to  work, 
not  only  on  American  sentimentality,  but  also  on 
American  interests,  because  it  is  to  America's  in- 
terest that  Europe  should  not  go  to  pieces,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  a  continent  in  chaos  is  of  no  use 
to  anyone.  Will  we  have  statesmen  capable  of  such 
tasks?  If  not,  we  are  lost.  In  the  meantime,  we 
refuse  to  crucify  Wilson  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine." 
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ALLIED  PRESS— FRENCH 

The  French  Attitude  Toward  Wilson  and  His 

Policy 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  details  of  the 
situation  leading  to  President  Wilson's  cable  for  the 
George  Washington  (considered  universally  as  a 
diplomatic  measure),  the  incident  has  brought  forth 
very  pointed  statements  from  various  sections  of 
the  trench  press.  As  usual,  support  for  Wilson 
continues  in  the  Socialist  papers. 

Sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  ot 
Germany,  and  disgust  at  the  idea  of  a  League  ot 
Nations  arc  easily  detected  in  the  assertions  ot  Per- 
tinax,  a  hardened  crusader  for  imperialism,  in  the 
Echo  de  Paris,  April  13:  "Mr.  Wilson  has  been  able  to 
impose  upon  his  associates  the  view  that  the  'Cove- 
nant' of  the  League  of  Nations  was  an  integral  part 
of  the  peace  preliminaries.  The  object  of  thisauthon- 
talivcness  was  evidently  to  calm  Germany  to  the  fate 
which  our  group  of  Powers  is  preparing  for  her. 
We  must  now  ask  the  President  to  show  us  the  same 
solicitude.  We  wish  to  be  assured  that  suitable 
means  will  be  provided  for  us  to  obtain  the  complete 
execution  of  the  agreement.  It  is  easy  to  point  them 
out.  All  must  be  arranged  so  that  at  the  first  failure 
in  earn  ing  out  the  agreements  as  to  the  payment  of 
indemnities,  delivery  of  raw  materials,  disarma- 
ment of  the  new  frontiers,  the  conquered  party  may 
feel  himself  held  in  check  by  a  superior  power  ready 
to  force  submission  upon  him.  With  such  a  pur- 
pose in  view,  if  all  necessary  arrangements  are  not 
determined  upon  today,  the  edifice  which  the  Coun- 
cil of  Four  is  constructing  is  only  a  box  of  matches. 

"After  what  took  place  day  before  yesterday  at 
the  Crillon  (rejection  of  the  French  proposals),  it 
is  inadmissible  that  the  League  of  Nations  be  men- 
tioned to  us.  It  has  been  agreed  to  deny  it  all  pos- 
sibility of  possessing  a  will  or  of  acting.  It  has  been 
refused  military  organization,  means  of  control,  and 
facilities  for  quick  decision.  We  have  before  us  at 
best,  a  kind  of  Diet  of  Frankfort  which  accom- 
plished facts  will  anticipate  and  defy  at  pleasure; 
at  worst,  a  great  illusion  capable  of  increasing  still 
more  the  weaknesses  of  our  Democratic  states. 
When  we  ask  'who  will  cope  with  Germany?'  Mr. 
Wilson  can  no  longer  answer  as  he  did  recently, 
The  League  of  Nations.'  " 

Addressing  M.  Clemenceau,  Pertinax  con- 
tinues: '-Rul  this  responsibility  (for  weakness  in 
policies)  would  rest  upon  your  shoulders  if  you  did 
not  obtain  for  your  country  guarantees  which  alone 
can  preserve  it  from  danger.  We  ask  that  agree- 
ments of  alliance  be  included  in  the  peace  prelimi- 
naries jnsl  as  is  the  too  famous  'Covenant.'" 

The  French  proposals  for  a  Society  of  Nations 
provided  with  the  necessary  power  for  carrying  out 
its  terms  having  been  disregarded,  according  to  the 
Lanterne,  a  free-lance  anti-clerical  sheet  of  small 
c  irculation,  April  13,  the  guarantees  of  peace  disap- 
pear, and  France  is  still  face  to  face  with  the  Roche, 
there  being  no  international  army,  no  permanent 
staff,  no  instruments  of  control,  in  fact  "nothing  but 
the  worthy  consideration  of  the  distant  demagogues 
whose  thunder,  alas,  will  have  no  effect  on  the  day 
when  the  unbelievers  shall  have  decided  on  rebel- 
lion."   The  question  is  asked:    "Will  the  principles 
of  Mr.  Wilson  be  as  far  from  the  reality  as  was  the 
cup  from  the  mouth  of  Tantalus?    Is  there  to  be 
prepared  for  us  in  the  name  of  the  Wilsonian  ideal 
whose  mirage  has  dazzled  us,  some  temple  of  peace 
as  fanciful  as  the  illusion  of  The  Hague?    The  op- 
portunity was  great,  after. the  war. which  was  to  be 
the  final  war.    Tf  humanity  allows  thp  propitious 


hour  to  pass,  when  will  the  clock  of  its  destiny 

strike  again?" 

Attention  is  called  by  the  very  conservative  and 
Royalist  Action  Francaise,  April  11,  to  President 
Wilson's  position  at  the  Peace  Conference  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  Council 
of  Four.  All  are  popularly  considered  as  four  domi- 
nant figures  of  the  same  calibre,  treating  among 
themselves  from  an  international  point  of  view,  as 
heads  of  their  respective  Governments,  on  a  footing 
of  perfect  equality,  and  without  any  real  distinction 
in  their  power  and  role.  "  'There  is  no  Prime  Min- 
ister,' it  is  alleged,  'in  America.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  is  on  this  occasion  only  the  con- 
stitutional Head  of  his  Government,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  Messrs.  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau.' 

"These  are  statements  based  on  a  fundamental 
error.  Messrs.  Clemenceau,  Lloyd  George  and  Or- 
lando are  responsible  to  their  Chambers.  Mr. 
Wilson  is  not  responsible  to  his.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ters may  have  to  give  up  their  portfolios  tomorrow, 
even  today,  on  a  parliamentary  vote.  Mr.  Wilson 
is  the  American  Executive.  Whether  it  rains, 
thunders,  or  blows  at  Washington,  he  remains 
President  of  the  United  States  until  March  4,  1921 . 
The  difference  is  radical. 

"No  Congress  mentioned  in  modern  history  has 
seen  the  head  of  a  great  government  take  his  place 
in  the  midst  of  his  armies,  in  a  foreign  as  well  as  a 
friendly  country,  ask  for  his  place  among  the  de- 
liberators,  the  only  one  of  his  rank  in  the  assembly, 
primus  inter  impares,  open  the  volume  of  his  vast 
Empire  and  engage  his  worthy  personality  in  the 
hazards  of  the  debates. 

"To  the  eminence  of  his  supreme  rank,  en- 
hanced by  a  dictatorship  unequaled  in  the  world, 
though  it  is  actually  somewhat  shaken  in  his  own 
country,  Mr.  Wilson  adds  the  moral  force  drawr, 
from  a  postulate  in  which  we  have  trusted  too 
blindly  from  the  first.  According  to  this  postulate 
(which  contrasts  seriously  with  evident  tacts)  the 
United  States,  disinterested  in  the  European  War. 
only  sought  in  the  war  and  still  seeks  in  peace  on'.v 
the  definite  guarantees  claimed  by  civilization  and 
justice.  Without  other  aims,  has  not  the  American 
plenipotentiary  all  requisites  for  disregarding  con- 
tingencies and  for  solving  the  problems  ot  the  live 
portions  of  the  world  according  to  his  conscience, 
solely  for  the  welfare  of  humanity? 

"To  this  ideal  position  let  us  add  an  absolute 
pre-eminence,  irresponsibility,  and  independence 
the  almost  discretionary  use  of  the  greatest  food  and 
industrial  supplies  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  great- 
est financial  backing  on  the  globe,  supported  by  for- 
midable  credits  skilfully  distributed  over  the  two 
hemispheres,  with  a  clientele  of  Latin  America,  and 
one  realizes  the  unusual  facilities  under  Mr  Wil- 
son's control  for  carrying  out  the  role  ot  arbitrator 
"Without  considering  the  actual  presence  ot 
Mr  Wilson,  would  these  exceptional  powers  have 
in  any  way  been  impaired  by  an  investiture  given 
Colonel  House  or  Mr.  White  or  the  Ambassador  at 
Paris,  Mr.  Sharp,  as  the  representative  of  the  power 
of  the  United  States  at  the  Conference?    Would  not 
the  industrial  and  food  supplies,  financial  support, 
great  credits,  the  clientele  of  the  Republics  of  Latm 
America  have  remained  the  same?    Was  it  indis- 
pensable that  the  break  in  equilibrium  between  the 
great  Associated  Powers  should  be  manifest  arid 
lasting,  because  of  the  passing  back  and  forth  ot  tlie 
President  of  the  American  Republic  from  one  con- 
tinent to  the  other  in  the  exercise  of  an  authority 
VxtenrW  over  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  world/ 
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"We  dare  say  that  if  the  dignity  of  the  great 
European  nations  which  have  paid  most  dearly  for 
the  common  victory  did  not  gain  by  this  excess  of 
deference,  it  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  for 
their  best  interests,  to  judge  by  what  is  thought  to 
be  known  of  the  solutions  being  worked  out  and 
whose  entirety  risks  giving  to  the  peace  edifice  only 
a  simple  facade  behind  which  each  one  will  realize 
that  something  is  taking  place.  Assuredly,  in- 
fluences opposed  to  French  interests  have  from  dif- 
ferent quarters  tried  to  make  themselves  felt  among 
the  Four. 

"But  one  fact  stands  out  with  the  persistency  of 
a  physical  law:  a  central  figure,  in  certain  fashion 
the  official  pivot  of  the  Conference,  as  he  wished  to 
be,  Mr.  Wilson  sees  accumulate  about  him  responsi- 
bilities which  normally  would  rather  be  collective. 
He  has  become  in  spite  of  himself  and  by  force  of 
circumstances  the  target  for  recriminations  and 
complaints.  With  him  we  regret  this  profoundly. 
He  cannot  be  surprised  at  it.  Why  have  not  the 
hosannas  of  the  triumphal  entries  continued?  It 
was  not  we  who  voluntarily  left  the  White  House 
which  was  to  remain  our  tower  of  ivory  to  exchange 
its  protocol  of  immunities  for  the  risks  of  the 
Forum." 

"The  George  Washington  episode  was  not  Wil- 
son's first  threat  to  leave  the  Conference,"  remarks 
Bainville  in  the  Action  Francaise,  April  13.  "At  two 
different  times,  once  at  Manchester  and  again  at 
Paris,  President  Wilson  threatened  Europe  with  a 
withdrawal  if  the  Pact  of  the  Society  of  Nations  was 
not  adopted.  We  must  state  things  as  they  are:  the 
threat  succeeded.  Europe  needed  America  even  after 
the  Armistice.  And  then  no  government,  even  though 
its  skepticism  were  justified  a  thousand  times,  would 
have  dared  to  take  the  responsibility  of  rejecting  the 
even  fanciful  idea  of  a  great  union  of  mutual  agree- 
ments opposed  to  the  hazards  of  war.  Men  who 
have  spoken  most  sincerely  of  Mr.  Wilson's  plan, 
said:  'Well,  let  us  try  it  and  let  us  seek  to  carry 
it  out  with  the  aid  of  experience  and  reason.  We 
shall  see  how  it  will  work  out.'  Mr.  Wilson  re- 
mained in  Europe  and  with  Europe,  but  his  presence 
did  not  prevent  America  being  connected  with  our 
old  Continent  by  only  the  most  fragile  bonds,  nor 
did  it  prevent  the  Society  of  Nations  being  dis- 
solved, not  in  the  clouds  whence  it  came,  but  in  the 
diversity  of  national  interests  which  it  was  to  har- 
monize. How  have  we  succeeded?  Where  does 
France  stand  in  reality?  The  Fourteen  Wilsonian 
principles  which  the  enemy  demands  and  is  turn- 
ing to  account,  lead  to  a  peace  of  conciliation  op- 
posed to  the  program  of  restitution,  reparation  and 
guarantees  which  was  that  of  the  Allies.  What  is 
happening  while  the  Fourteen  principles,  which  are 
bringing  about  the  disorganization  and  conflagra- 
tion of  Europe,  open  the  door  to  the  reorganization 
of  Germany,  now  that  the  time  has  passed  for  re- 
conciling inconsistent  conceptions  with  realities?" 

The  disturbing  factors  of  the  present  situation 
are  enumerated  in  the  same  article, — the  people's 
fear  (shared  also  by  the  parliaments)  of  being  de- 
ceived, the  unpleasant  position  created  by  political 
intrigue  against  Prime  Ministers  who  have  not,  as 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  advantage  of  tenure  of  office  until 
1921,  and  finally  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  relations 
with  America.  To  the  question:  "Have  we  even 
the  certainty  of  well-cemented  relations  with 
America?"  We  find  the  answer:  "Not  the  slight- 
est in  the  world.  It  is  also  true  that  the  American 
policy  in  Europe  creates  a  condition  which  en- 


dangers victory  and  that  moreover  we  can  no 
longer  count  on  America  to  re-establish  order  in  ;i 
chaos  in  which  Germany  alone  exists  as  a  compact 
nation  and  organized  power.  After  the  unfortunate 
efforts  of  the  French  delegation  to  give  the  League 
a  semblance  of  power,  it  is  evident  that  no  one 
wishes  to  enter  a  League  with  power  to  act  and  con- 
sequently demand  sacrifices.  Undoubtedly,  in  order 
to  ease  his  conscience,  Mr.  Wilson  no  longer  even 
listens  to  the  proposals  offered  by  Leon  Bourgeois. 
In  fact,  America  is  withdrawing  from  Europe  and 
her  example  is  contagious." 

Finally,  Bainville  exposes  the  reasons  for 
France's  seeming  obstinacy  at  the  Peace  Conference. 
"France  must  see  things  as  they  are:  in  spite  of  her 
victory  the  future  is  alarming.  She  is  almost  as 
:  isolated  as  in  1871.  There  were  then  in  Europe  pos- 
sibilities of  continental  equilibrium.  With  Russia 
and  Austria,  these  possibilities  have  disappeared. 
The  only  guarantee  of  our  security  tomorrow  is  to- 
day's peace.  Never  has  France  had  such  weighty 
reasons  for  giving  up  nothing,  for  being  indulgent 
to  no  error,  even  to  the  error  of  friends.  The  slight- 
est political  and  military  precaution  against  Ger- 
many cannot  be  sacrificed  for  a  moment  to  the 
empty  armor  and  the  closed  safe  of  the  Society  of 
Nations." 

Failure  as  yet  to  agree  and  put  in  practice  the 
theories  advanced  is  evidenced,  according  to  Veber 
(France  Libre,  a  moderate  Socialist  paper,  April  12) 
by  the  "departure  of  Wilson  who  intends  doubtless 
to  'submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  and  if 
necessary  to  the  judgment  of  the  country'  the  efforts 
of  the  Peace  Conference — and  the  announcement  of 
the  report  by  Lloyd  George  on  the  negotiations  at 
Paris.  However  clear  the  conceptions  and  however 
easily  put  into  words,  their  translation  into  action 
has  not  been  brought  about.  And  Messrs.  Wilson 
and  Lloyd  George  are  going  publicly  to  take  the 
blame  for  this,  giving  as  excuses  'the  efforts  which 
we  are  loyally  making  to  keep  our  promises.'  " 

The  old  axiom  that  comparisons  are  odious, 
seems  not  to  have  deterred  the  Radical,  April  13. 
from  making  a  very  significant  one.  "Poor  France ! 
You  receive  back  your  Alsace  but  without  means 
of  guaranteeing  its  defense,  as  you  should.  You 
have  driven  from  your  soil  the  barbarian  who  has 
despoiled  it,  not  being  able  to  conquer  it,  but  you 
will  find  it  impossible  to  protect  it  effectively  from 
a  new  invasion.  You  are  the  great  sacrifice  of  the 
war,  you  who,  however,  for  so  many  centuries  have 
been  the  propagator  to  the  ideas  of  liberty,  equality 
and  brotherhood  throughout  the  world.  And  why  ? 
Because  there  are  certain  well-meaning  men,  with 
zealous  convictions  and  a  chilling  enlightenment. 

(Cannot  Lenin  and  Trotsky  find  means  to 
excuse  their  crimes  because  of  their  peculiar  state 
of  mind?)  .  .  .  who  were  not  able  to  differenti- 
ate in  the  peace  settlement,  but  placed  on  the  same 
level  of  morality  the  various  groups  of  humanity." 

The  official  Labor  organ,  La  Batcdlle,  April  10, 
heartily  supports  President  Wilson's  attitude.  "In 
the  present  crisis  let  President  Wilson  be  assured 
that  the  people  are  with  him  and  promise  him  to 
maintain  their  vigorous  stand  in  favor  of  a  lasting 
and  democratic  peace." 

"May  he  hold  to  his  resolution!  is  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Populaire,  April  11,  a  representative  of 
the  violent  Socialist  partv,  which  continues:  "Presi- 
dent Wilson  seems  disposed  to  maintain  his  plan 
for  a  democratic  peace  and  to  leave  the  Confer- 
ence rather  than  violate  his  promise  solemnly  made 
in  his  famous  messages.    Public  opinion  in  the 
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countries  of  the  Allies,  in  spite  of  the  mad  propa- 
ganda of  the  jingo  imperialists,  will  support  the 
policy  of  harmony  and  conciliation  toward  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  departure  of 
the  latter  would  bring  complete  failure  upon  the 
Conference;  let  our  temporary  chiefs  consider  the 
result  of  it.  The  imperialistic  bands  in  England 
and  France  are  unloosed.  The  French  Senators 
have  just  followed  the  example  of  the  Conservatives 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  evidently  at  the  order  of 
Clemenceau,  who  feels  the  need  of  calling  his  forces 
to  the  rescue.  These  manifestations  cannot  in- 
fluence President  Wilson,  who  is  not  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  give  evidence  of  the  most  ignoble,  pluto- 
cratic desires  and  are  not  evidence  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  peoples.  In  particular,  the  doings  of 
the  Senators, — Charles  Humbert's  clique  made  up 
of  men  of  all  stamps, — contractors  and  profiteers, 
stock-holders  and  bond-holders  in  all  undertakings 


for  exploitation  and  spoil,  reveal  the  character  of 
the  campaign  directed  against  Mr.  Wilson.  Let  him 
refuse  to  subscribe  to  this  second  Brest-Litovsk, 
which  our  capitalists  wish  to  impose  on  Central  and 
Oriental  Europe  and  all  the  people  will  be  with 
him." 

The  picture  of  President  Wilson  playing  (at  the 
Peace  Conference)  the  role  of  a  patriarch  in  the  Ark, 
the  olive  branch  in  his  hand  and  in  the  act  of  free- 
ing the  dove  is  presented  by  the  Depeche,  April  4, 
which  adds,  "but  after  a  glance  on  the  map  at  the 
chaos  from  which  he  has  to  bring  order,  I  wonder  if 
our  school  atlases  could  be  brought  up  to  date,  not 
in  forty  days  but  in  forty  years,  and  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  post  a  placard  in  the  Lycees  with  this 
inscription:  'Until  further  notice  the  geography 
classes  are  suppressed — excepting  that  carried  on  in 
Chinese  and  dealing  with  China.  History  alone 
remains  scientific'  " 


Con  /idem  ia  l 
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The  Italian  Demands  in  the  Adriatic 

In  the  dark  days  of  1915  the  Allies,  to  secure  the 
complete  defection  of  Italy  from  her  German  asso- 
ciation, and  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies, 
bound  themselves  by  the  famous  secret  treaty  of 
London — still  a  secret  at  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war  and  first  revealed  from  the  Bol- 
shevik publications.  By  this  agreement,  dated  April 
25,  1915,  to  which  France,  England,  Italy  and  Russia 
were  signatories,  Italy  was  to  receive  certain  strips 
of  Croatian  territory  along  the  Adriatic,  including 
Gorizia,  Carniola,  Trieste  and  Istria  (but  not  Fiume) 
and  certain  islands  thereto  appertaining,  as  well  as 
a  piece  of  Dalmatia,  including  Zara,  Sebenico  and 
Spalato,  with  several  islands. 

At  the  time  this  treaty  was  signed  the  Yugo- 
slavs were  regarded  as  hostile  to  Italy  and  numbers 
of  them  were  serving  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army 
against  the  Allies.  Subsequently,  however,  these  op- 
pressed nationalities  began  to  break  away  from  the 
German-Austrian  combination,  and  on  July  20, 1917, 
their  feelings  of  national  unity  received  definite  ex- 
pression at  Corfu  (Press.  Review,  December  5,  1918), 
when  they  publicly  proclaimed  their  desire  to  unite 
with  Serbia.  The  territory  defined  by  the  Corfu 
program  as  ethnographically  and  historically  Yugo- 
slav was  essentially  that  assigned  Italy  by  the  Pact 
of  London  and  thus  two  opposing  claims  were  set 
up.  In  1918  these  demands  (Press  Review,  Decem- 
ber 5,  1918)  received  tacit  Allied  recognition  and 
were  further  enforced  by  the  Pact  of  Rome,  April, 
1918,  the  result  of  a  congress  held  at  that  time.  By 
this  instrument  the  Italian  Government  recognized 
that  the  « unity  and  independence  of  the  Yugo-Slavs» 
were  «a  vital  interest  for  Italy»  and  that  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Adriatic  was  an  « equally  vital  interest  of 
the  peoples»  and  finally  that  ((territorial  litigations 
between  the  two  nations»  were  to  be  settled  on 
the  basis  of  the  right  of  «national  self-determina- 
tion)). It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Pact  of  Rome  did  not 
define  the  respective  aspirations  of  the  two  peoples. 
Notwithstanding  the  officially  benevolent  attitude 
assumed  by  M.  Orlando,  the  Italian  Premier,  to- 
wards these  people,  his  colleague  in  the  Italian  Cab- 
inet, Baron  Sonnino,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
succeeded  in  preventing  Allied  recognition  of  the 
Yugo-Slavs,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Allies  had  al- 
ready created  a  precedent  in  the  recognition  of  the 
Czecho-Slovaks.  Yugo-Slav  feeling  was  still  further 
stirred  by  the  attitude  of  Italy  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  armistice,  which,  unfortunately,  allowed  the  Ital- 
ians to  assume  military  control  over  practically  all 
the  territory  involved  in  the  Pact  of  London. 

Both  sides,  the  Yugo-Slavs  armed  with  the  Four- 
teen Points  and  statistics — collected  by  themselves— 
and  the  Italians,  armed  with  the  Pact  of  London  and 
further  statistics  —  collected  by  themselves  —  have 
held  the  stage  for  months  and  the  arguments  have 
waxed  warm.  During  this  sub-acute  stage  of  the 
unofficial  public  discussion  various  private  individ- 
uals on  each  side  chose  to  express  their  opinions. 
M.  Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  the  well-known  Italian 
writer,  delivered  several  attacks  on  the  Allies,  the 
first  of  which  caused  something  of  a  flurrv  in  the 


French  press  (Press  Review,  February  3,  1919).  Mr. 
Whitney  Warren,  an  American  architect,  similarly 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  epistolary  combats  in 
support  of  the  Italian  demands,  asserting  after  a  trip 
along  the  Dalmatian  coast  (New  York  Herald,  Paris 
edition,  April  11)  that  the  Dalmatians  were  Italo- 
philc,  as  were  the  Croatians  of  the  interior,  and 
glorifying  Italy  as  the  barrier  to  barbarism,  on 
which  he  rests  Italy's  claim  to  the  control  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  polemic  was  rendered  the  more  in- 
teresting by  the  reply  of  the  delegates  from  the  oc- 
cupied Dalmatian  communes,  who  asserted  that  they 
could  <«not  let  Mr.  Warren's  evidence  as  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  conditions  in  Dalmatia  pass».  This  com- 
munication threw  an  interesting  sidelight  on  propa- 
ganda methods  for  it  brought  out  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Whitney  Warren,  an  American  private  citizen,  had 
made  his  exploring  trip  on  an  Italian  torpedo  boat 
and  was  received  with  carefully  pre-arranged  wel- 
comes, such  as  the  one  at  Zara.  A  reply  was  also 
published  from  Dr.  Marcovitch  in  the  Figaro.  An- 
other journalistic  duel  took  place  in  the  Temps  be- 
tween Andrea  Ossoinack,  the  last  deputy  from 
Fiume  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  and  a  delegate 
to  the  Peace  Conference  from  the  National  Council 
of  Fiume,  and  Dr.  Trumbitch,  the  Yugo-Slav  Foreign 
Minister  and  also  a  delegate  to  the  Peace  Conference. 
This  arose  chiefly  over  Fiume,  which  has  long  occu- 
pied a  peculiar  autonomous  position.  Finally  in  the 
Populaire,  April  17,  Henri  Barbussc,  better  known 
to  Americans  as  the  author  of  «Le  Feu»  than  as  a 
Socialist,  answers  one  of  d'Annunzio's  chauvinistic 
appeals  with  a  high  tribute  to  Wilson  and  the  Wil- 
sonian  policy.  Furthermore,  a  series  of  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  Radical,  A^ril  8,  9  and  16,  directed 
against  MM.  d'Annunzio,  Whitney  Warren  and  oth- 
ers. 

It  would  appear  from  all  these  polemics  that  the 
urban  populations  in  the  disputed  territory  are  Ital- 
ian, but  elsewhere  the  people  are  Slavic,  while 
Trieste  itself  is  Italian  with  Slavic  suburbs,  and 
Fiume  is  Italian  in  one  portion  and  in  another  Slav. 
In  view  of  this  situation  the  YTigo-Slavs  in  February, 
1919,  offered  to  submit  the  whole  affair  to  President 
Wilson  as  arbiter.  The  Italian  Government  refused 
the  suggestion.  Thereupon  the  Yugo-Slavs  suggest- 
ed a  plebiscite  and  Italy  again  made  a  refusal. 

In  general,  owing  to  the  high  feeling  in  Italian 
circles,  the  French  censorship  has  restricted  discus- 
sion and,  worse  than  that,  the  publication  of  exten- 
sive information  on  the  moot  points.  M.  Gauvain, 
the  very  well-informed  writer  for  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  had  his  articles  repeatedly  censored  even 
before  the  armistice  and  as  a  result  of  his  attitude 
was  the  object  of  violent  attacks  in  the  Italian  rrcss. 
A  similar  situation  arose  over  the  English  weekly, 
the  New  Europe,  some  of  whose  Italian  contributors 
withdrew  from  the  staff.  Within  the  last  few  davs 
since  the  Council  of  Four  has  again  taken  up  the 
question  of  the  Italian  claims  a  still  more  acute  situ- 
ation has  arisen.  As  the  United  States  is  not  signa- 
tory to  the  Pact  of  London  and  did  not  know  of  its 
existence  on  its  declaration  of  war,  a  further  com- 
plication is  added,  as  the  secret  trcatv  is  in  direct 
contravention  to  tha  Ninth  Point,  in  the  Fourteen. 
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accepted  bv  the  Allies  and  Germans  alike  as  the 
basis  of  peace,  and  from  which  Mr.  Wilson  refuses 
to  recede.  The  situation  finally  became  so  tense  that 
the  Italians  threatened  to  withdraw  from  the  Con- 
ference.  In  general,  such  French  papers  as  have 
shown  hostility  to  Wilson  and  the  Fourteen  Points 
have  seemed  inclined  to  handle  the  Italian  aspira- 
tions from  this  viewpoint.  Naturally  the  Socialists 
cannot  see  any  virtue  in  what  they  unanimously  re- 
gard as  Italian  imperialism,  but  there  has  been  a 
general  lack  of  intelligent,  detached  criticism  of  the 
issues  involved. 

Any  exposition  of  the  French  newspaper  views 
on  Italian  claims  in  the  Adriatic  would  be  incom- 
plete without  a  careful  discussion  of  the  statements 
of  Auguste  Gauvain,  referred  to  above,  who  is  recog- 
nizcd\as  one  of  the  best  journalistic  authorities  in 
Paris  on  Adriatic  matters.  Gauvain  consistently 
maintains  the  thesis  that  the  provisions  of  the  Four- 
teen Points,  as  applied  to  the  Yugo-Slavs,  should  be 
punctiliously  observed,  and  in  a  series  of  editorials 
dating  from'  early  April  he  sets  forth  the  conflicting 
claims  in  great  "detail  and  with  expert  comment. 
This  position  of  Gauvain's  has  been  consistently 
maintained  since  the  question  originally  arose_  al- 
most a  year  ago,  and  his  articles  from  time  to  time 
have  suffered  seriouslv  from  the  attention  of  the 
French  censorship,  until  quite  recently  supersensi- 
tive on  Italian  matters. 

As  early  as  April  6  it  was  known  that  the  Ital- 
ians were  refusing  to  admit  the  Yugo-Slav  repre- 
•  sentatives  as  Allies  and  in  the  Dcbats  of  that  date 
Gauvain  said:  «We  must  ask  M.  Orlando  whether 
Italy  regards  M.  Trumbitch  as  an  Allied  or  enemy 
representative.  In  fact,  we  shall  not  get  out  of  the 
Adriatic  difficulties  until  this  primary  question- shall 
have  been  settled.-)  The  present  Italian  Govern- 
ment insists  that  the  Croatians  and  Slovenes  are  foes 
and  recognizes  Serbia,  although  they  refuse  recog- 
nition to' the  Serbian  Kingdom  made  up  of  Serbs, 
Croatians  and  Slovenes.  At  the  Armistice,  «thanks 
lo  the  feebleness  of  the  Allies,  the  Italians  gained 
the  postponement  of  the  recognition  of  this  Kingdom 
until  the  execution  of  the  Armistice  terms. »  A  delay 
supposedly  of  days  passed  into  months.  A  Serbo- 
Croatian  State  has  been  organized,  functions  regu- 
larly, and  has  a  parliament  sitting  at  Belgrade.  The 
fusion  of  the  peoples  is  complete.  The  only  oppo- 
sition outside  of  Parliament  comes  from  a  few  Aus- 
trian fanatics  ((inspired  and  sustained  by  Italian 
agents«  who  do  anything  to  foment  trouble. 

«Thc  Consulta  has  assumed  the  Hapsburg  de- 
vice 'divide  and  rule'.  It  is  a  policy  of  suicide.  He 
who  rules  bv  division  falls  by  division.  ...  If 
Messrs.  Orlando  and  Sonnino,  who  arc  one  head  un- 
der the  same  hat,  look  the  trouble  to  throw  a  glance 
at  events  about  them,  they  would  concentrate  their 
efforts  on  the  repression  of  a  menacing  malady 
rather  than  on  sterile  efforts  at  dividing  the  Yugo- 
slavs. Italy's  chances  are  still  magnificent  but  on 
condition  that  the  Italians  quit  their  old  traditions 
and  return  to  the  risorqi mentor  following  Cavour 
rather  than  Crispi.  «Fiume  is  the  touchstone.  .  .  . 
There  is  not  one  good  reason  to  justify  the  annexa- 
tion of  Finnic  to  Italv.  The  city  is  an  islet  of  Italians 
in  a  Slavic  ocean.  The  Italians,  or  rather,  the  'Ital- 
ianists'.  have  a  majority  there  only  if  we  divide  the 
city  from  its  suburbs  which  arc  wholly  Slavic,  and 
bv  suburbs  we  mean  quarters  of  the  city  as  closely 
related  as  the  quarter  about  the  T.ouvre  and  that 
about  the  Institute.  It  is  a  denial  of  common  sense 
to  put  an  Italian  tag  on  a  whole  country  which  has 


only  a  single  Italian  point.  ...  It  can  safely  be 
wagered  that  a  plebiscite  ten  years  after  annexation 
would  not  give    ...    a  thousand  votes  for  Italy. » 

The  real  motive  of  the  anxiety  of  Italy  is  «to 
hold  the  cord  with  which  to  strangle  the  Croatians 
1  and  Slovenes  united  to  the  Serbs.  The  Italians  have 
j  always  treated  the  Croatians  and  Slovenes  as  ene- 
|  mies,  even  when  they  wanted  to  go  over  to  the  side 
!  of  the  Allies.  This  attitude  has  simply  been  a  mask 
!  to  a  claim  to  be  presented  for  their  territory.  This 
|  is  the  height  of  folly.    .    .    .    Italy  is  instinctively, 
orienting  herself  toward  Berlin;  we  read  in  the  Ital- 
ian press  that  Italy  has  need  of  a  strong  Germany.)) 
Following  this  article  on  the  7th,  Gauvain  re- 
turns to  the  question  of  M.  Trumbitch's  seat  at  the 
Conference,  noting  M.  Barzilai's  declaration  that  M. 
Orlando  ((cannot  with  regard  for  his  country  nego- 
tiate with  M.  Trumbitch  who  represents  a  people 
that  up  to  the  last  fought  against  Italy.»    Yet,  as 
Gauvain  points  out,  Trumbitch  is  at  the  present 
moment  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  State  of 
Serbia.    Furthermore,  M.  Orlando  himself  «just  a 
year  ago  at  Rome  received  this  same  M.  Trumbitch 
as  President  of  the  Yugo-Slav  Committee  and  as- 
sured him  of  his  profound  sympathy  for  M.  Trum- 
bitch personally,  and  for  his  people,  at  the  same  time 
warmly  approving  the  results  of  the  Conference  of 
Oppressed  Nationalities  which  included  in  its  pro- 
gram unity  and  independence  for  the  Yugo-Slavs. 
He  recognized  this  unity  and  independence  as  of 
'vital  interest  for  Italy'  and  acknowledged  the  'basis 
of  the  principle  of  nationalities  and  the  right  of 
national  self-determination.')) 

Relying  on  this  the  Yugo-Slavs  aided  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  Austro-Hungarian  forces,  and 
«thanks  to  this,  General  Diaz  was'  able  to  take  ven- 
geance for  Caporetto.»  To  be  sure,  the  Italian  Su- 
preme Command  did  not  even  then  trust  the  Croa- 
tians, but  the  French  and  English  commanders  did. 
«Now  M.  Orlando  at  one  and  the  same  moment  re- 
pudiates the  Pact  of  Rome  and  M.  Trumbitch.  All 
the  influence  of  Italy  is  bent  toward  the  disruption 
of  the  Yugo-Slav  Kingdom.  .  .  .  The  Consulta  re- 
serves its  sympathy  and  aid  for  German  Austria 
.  .  .  and  demands  not  only  the  observance  of  the 
Pact  of  London  but  important  territories  not  men- 
tioned therein  along  the  Adriatic,  including  Fiume. 

((The  9th  Point  in  the  Fourteen  as  finally  accept- 
ed bv  Italy  in  November,  1918,  stipulates  'the  recti- 
fication of  Italian  frontiers  in.  accordance  with  clear- 
ly recognized  lines  of  nationality'  which  agrees  as 
closely  as  possible  with  the  Pact  of  Rome.  At  this 
moment  certain  people  undertake  to  drag  in  terri- 
torial ambitions,  to  compromise  France,  to  embroil 
her  with  the  English  and  Americans,  and  to  bind  her 
to  an  Imperialistic  state  of  which  she  would  be 
forced  to  become  the  tool.))  This  combination  rests 
on  the  policy  of  an  Austria  united  to  Germany. 

Gauvain,  quoting  M.  Barzilai's  comment,  that 
failure  to  safeguard  what  he  calls  the  rights  of  Italy 
would  cause  a  very  serious  internal  situation,  says: 
(cM.  Barzilai  deceives  himself  as  to  the  time.  He 
ought  to  have  employed  the  present  and  not  the  fu- 
ture. Todav  the  situation  z'.s  very  grave  in  Italy  by 
virtue  of  the  false  impulse  given  to  Italian  policy. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Bourse  du  Travail  in  one  of  the 
largest  cities  said  recently  to  a  reliable  witness:  'We 
fear  a  revolution  which  will  burst  forth  at  the  least 
excuse.  We  want  to  prevent  Bolshevism  in  Italy, 
but  unfortunately  we  are  powerless.  .  .  .  We 
fired  the  masses;  now  we  are  under  their  control, 
I  and  they  are  dragging  us  where  they  will.'»  Like 
I  Berchtold  and  Tisza  in  1914.  Orlando  and  Sonnino 
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think  they  will  escape  trouble  by  annexing  Fiume 
and  Dalmatia. 

The  situation  by  April  15  had  resolved  itself  to 
the  following:  «In  the  months  since  the  Armistice 
was  signed  a  phantasmagoric  propaganda  has 
arisen.  .  .  .  The  more  cities  and  land  Italy  an- 
nexes on  the  Dalmatian  coast  the  more  she  com- 
promises the  Adriatic  situation  and  the  situation  in 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Her  eyes  are  blinded  by  ata- 
vistic passions.  Trying  to  protect  herself  against 
future  perils  by  ruining  the  Yugo-Slavs,  Italy  in 
practice  can  do  great  harm,  and  she  will  do  no  good 
to  herself.  She  will  hurt  France  and  Europe  as 
well.» 

The  limits  of  Italy  since  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire  have  been  determined  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  by  the  River  Arso,  and  even  in  the  views 
of  Imperialistic  Italians,  the  Italian  demands  have 
stopped  at  this  point.  Thousands  of  documents  are 
available  to  prove  this.  «But  in  1919  there  is  no 
question  of  founding  states  on  archives.  All  of  the 
Allies  in  November,  1918,  agreed  to  conclude  peace 
in  conformity  with  certain  principles — principles  in 
the  name  of  which  they  fought.  Italy,  like  other  Al- 
lied countries,  is  bound  by  her  agreements.  .  .  . 
These  principles  are  general  and  apply  to  all  differ- 
ences born  of  the  war.  One  of  them  applies  directly 
to  the  territories  of  Italy. »  Serbia  made  express  re- 
serves at  the  time  of  the  armistice  on  what  was  then 
regarded  as  a  purely  military  line  which  «it  was 
understood  would  in  no  wise  prejudice  subsequent 
territorial  claims.)) 

The  question  of  popular  feeling  in  the  terri- 
tories involved  may  receive  a  partial  solution  when 
we  consider  that  by  a  vote  recently  taken  in  the 
Dalmatian  communes  occupied  by  the  Italian  troops, 
out  of  35  communes  comprising  395  townships  with 
some  297,181  inhabitants,  95  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion above  18  years  of  age  favored  union  with  the 
Serbian,  Croatian  and  Slovene  state.  In  the  islands 
the  proportion  averaged  96.99  per  cent,  in  favor  of 
this  union,  and  in  some  cases  100.  What  answer 
can  be  made  to  such  figures?  If  one  doubts  the  fig- 
ures, it  is  answered  that  the  people  are  ready  to  have 
another  plebiscite  taken.  Furthermore,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  from  November  27  to  29  at  Zagreb,  the 
Catholic  Episcopate  of  the  Serbian,  Croatian  and 
Slovene  territory  proclaimed  their  adhesion  to  the 
union  of  these  three  peoples  in  a  single  independent 
state.  The  Bishop  of  Spalato,  Mgr.  Coric,  came  to 
Paris  to  testify  to  the  unshakable  attachment  of  the 
clergy  and  the  faithful  Catholics  to  the  Yu go-Slav 
state  (Debats,  April  15). 

By  April  21  the  seriousness  of  the  Adriatic  diffi- 
culty was  becoming  only  too  apparent,  and  M.  Or- 
lando was  already  beginning  to  absent  himself  from 
the  deliberations.  In  fact,  Gauvain  remarked,  April 
21,  «the  negotiations  are  at  a  definite  crisis.  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  who  is  free  of  every  engagement,  re- 
fuses to  ratify  the  stipulations  of  the  Secret  Treaty 
of  April  25,  1915.  Similarly  he  opposes  the  supple- 
mentary demands  of  Italy  for  Fiume.  He  is  right, 
and  his  position  is  just.  Moreover,  he  speaks  in  the 
true  interest  of  Italy,  for  the  more  territories  on  the 
Dalmatian  coast  annexed  by  her  the  more  is  her 
general  situation  weakened;  the  more  Slavs  incor- 
porated in  Italy,  the  greater  the  paralysis  of  that 
country.  It  is  a  crime  against  Italy  to  have  induced 
the  Italian  people  to  demand  so  frantically  terri- 
tories of  which  they  had  no  thought  before  the  war, 
a  position  which  will  force  them  to  maintain  an 
army  constantly  on  a  war  footing.    More  than  nine- 


tenths  of  these  populations  will  remain  irredeem- 
able. They  will  not  be  bent.  The  Italian  authorities, 
resuming  Austrian  traditions,  have  had  a  fine  time 
arresting  and  deporting  the  most  notable  citizens, 
including  one  bishop,  but  they  will  not  vanquish  this 
national  resistance.  .  .  .  To  treat  the  Dalmatians 
and  Slovenes,  whose  state  of  civilization  clearly  is 
superior  to  a  great  part  of  the  Italian  Kingdom,  like 
tribes  of  negroes  or  Redskins,  is  not  alone  a  revolt- 
ing iniquity,  it  is  a  moral  crime  against  the  Italian 
people  which  has  been  forced  to  submit  to  the  con- 
sequences of  the  fatal  policy  of  its  Government.  .  .  . 
The  League  of  Nations  will  be  stillborn.  .  .  .»  As 
to  the  famous  Secret  Treaty  of  London,  even  after 
five  months  of  armistice  the  Allied  Governments 
have  not  as  yet  dared  officially  to  promulgate  the 
provisions  thereof.  «No  more  severe  condemnation 
of  the  authors  of  this  treaty  could  be  found  than  this. 
How  then  shall  we  be  forced  from  now  on  to  hold  to 
the  letter  of  a  paper  of  whose  existence  we  only 
know  by  hearsay,  a  paper  whose  provisions  were 
never  ratified  by  any  chamber.  We  are  called  upon 
to  fulfil  certain  engagements  without  knowing  ex- 
actly the  engagements  on  the  other  side.» 

Nor  is  this  all!  By  the  Treaty  of  April  25,  1915, 
Italy  engaged  to  enter  war  with  the  enemies  of  the 
Allies  on  a  given  date.  It  was  later,  much  later  that 
she  actually  did  so.  In  the  interval,  on  May  21, 1915, 
Itahy  signed  an  agreement  with  Germany  providing 
that  the  Germans  «were  authorized  to  reside  freely 
in  Italy,  except  in  certain  specified  localities,  to  re- 
tain possession  of  their  property,  to  enjoy  all  their 
privileges,  to  leave  the  country  when  and  as  they 
wished,  carrying  with  them  their  personal  property, 
to  benefit  by  the  laws  in  force  regarding  insurance 
for  laborers.  Further,  it  was  provided  that  German 
merchant  ships  in  Italian  ports  were  to  be  respected 
as  were  their  cargoes,  and  were  not  to  be  forced  to 
leave  these  refugees  except  when  provided  with  a 
safe  conduct  recognized  by  the  enemy  countries. 
Was  this  agreement  concluded  with  the  approval  of 
the  Powers  signing  the  Treaty  of  April  25  (cen- 
sored).   .    .  . 

«This  cannot  be  denied.   It  has  been  published 
even  in  Italy.    We  demand  an  explanation  on  this 
score.  People  say  to  us  that  if  Italy  does  not  get  all 
she  wants,  serious  difficulty  will  arise  in  internal  re- 
lations. We  reply,  the  difficulty  will  be  even  greater 
if  she  does.    Let  us  reflect  on  this  question.  What 
will  happen  if  the  populations  annexed  against  their 
will  revolt?   Will  the  states  signatory  thereto  have 
!  to  help  Italy  repress  this  revolt?  Will  they  stand  by 
!  impassive  during  the  repression  of  a  revolution 
!  when  this  repression  goes  against  their  consciences? 
S  What  a  triumph  for  Germany  if  these  annexed  peo- 
!  pies  break  with  us  and  appeal  to  their  old  masters!)) 
The  solution  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  west  coast  of  the  Adriatic  and  in  the  at- 
tribution to  Italy  of  a  specially  favorable  mandate 
!  for  certain  German  colonies  in  Africa. 

On  the  eve  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Italian  Del- 
!  eaates  from  the  Peace  Conference,  April  24,  Gauvain 
!  rubbished  another  article  frankly  admitting  that  the 
i  negotiations  of  the  Conference  had  come  to  an  im- 
piisse  which  would  remain  as  long  as  the  treaty  of 
1915  was  allowed  to  remain  as  the  basis  of  negotia- 
tions.   The  ground  of  Mr.  Wilson's  opposition  was 
that  the  will  of  the  peoples  was  not  being  consulted. 
I  He  «opposes  the  annexation  of  regions  which  are  not 
part  of  Italy  geographically,  politically,  ethnologi- 
cally,  and  which  will  be  useless  to  that  country.  In 
I  this'he  is  in  complete  accord  with  the  entire  Ameri- 
I  can  peopR   Wh.^n  it  was  known  in  the  United  States 
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as  the  result  of  the  publication  of  the  Allied  treaties 
by  Lenin  in  the  Isvestia  that  certain  partitions  of 
territory  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Allies  in  Italy, 
there  was  a  cry  of  disapprobation.  The  censorship 
in  France  allowed  nothing  to  be  said.  .  .  .  We 
had  great  difficulty  in  defending  ourselves  in  Amer- 
ica against  the  accusation  of  coniDlacency  toward 
imperialism.  Our  prestige  in  the  United  States  will 
resist  witli  difficulty  the  abandonment  of  the  cause 
of  the  independence  of  peoples.  It  is  in  the  name  of 
this  cause  that  the  Americans  came  to  fight  for  us. 
Tli  y  would  be  profoundly  deceived  and  wounded 
if  they  beheld  us,  after  the  victory  gained  thanks  to 
their  assistance,  denying  the  program  which  we  have 
ourselves  a  hundred  times  proclaimed.  There  is 
much  talk  now  of  the  danger  in  making  Italy  hostile 
to  us.  We  do  not  talk  enough  of  the  danger  of  mak- 
ing the  American  people  hostile  to  us.» 

Admitting  that  the  public  demands  of  Italy  in 
191")  were  perfectly  proper,  and  accepting  the  solu- 
tion offered  by  Orlando  himself  in  April,  1918  (the 
co-called  Pact  of  Rome),  Gauvain  goes  even  further 
and  again  proposes  that  Italy  be  given  one  of  the 
best  German  colonics  in  Africa  as  a  recompense, 
lie  then  points  out  that  before  1914  not  even  the  most 
ardent  Italian  Irredentists  demanded  Fiume  and 
Dalmatia.  Moreover,  Sonnino  himself  refused  to 
demand  the  annexation  of  Trieste  and  on  April  15, 
1915,  just  before  the  signature  of  the  famous  secret 
treaty,  Sonnino's  paper,  the  Giornale  d'ltalia,  pro- 
posed the  following  conditions:  1.  Improvement  of 
the  existing  situation  in  Italy  and  the  Adriatic;  2. 
Strategic  preponderance  of  Italv  in  the  Adriatic  upon 
the  dissolution  of  Austria.  This  indicates  that  the 
treaty  of  alliance  was  drawn  up  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  Austria  was  eventually  to  be  di- 
vided, and  disproves  the  argument  that  a  new  and 
unforseen  situation  has  arisen.  Now  the  two  condi- 
tions set  forth  are  fulfilled.  Italy  in  any  case  gets 
the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  up  to  and  including  Pola, 
which  she  never  dreamed  of  before  1915.  In  addi- 
tion Italy  gains  Vallona,  the  base  of  the  southeast 
ports  and  can  at  will  gain  the  neutralization  of  the 
entire  coast.  This  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of 
the  most  exalted  patriots  before  1915.  Italy  cannot 
lake  more  without  doing  injury  to  herself  and  to 
others,  and  this  was  recognized  last  year  by  many 
Italians.  «It  is  forever  to  be  deplored  that  the  ar- 
rangements projected  in  the  spring  of  iasi  year  and 
formulated  in  their  general  lines  (again  the  Pact  of 
Rome)  never  were  consecrated  by  an  official  act.  It 
is  equally  to  be  regretted  that  President  Wilson  did 
not  publish  his  sentiments  as  indicated  to  M.  Son- 
nino upon  his  arrival  in  Paris.  This  interview  had 
no  other  effect  than  to  lead  the  Italian  Government 
to  a  propaganda  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  Mr.  Wil- 
son's hand.  Had  he  applied  the  method  of  publicity 
set  forth  in  the  first  of  the  Fourteen  Points  Italian 
opinion,  immediately  warned,  would  not  have 
turned  in  a  direction  opposite  to  his  thought. 

"According  to  the  ideas  of  many  reliable  wit- 
nesses the  nreat  mass  of  the  Italian  ropulace  has  no 
thought  of  Fiume  or  of  Dalmatia.  They  wish  simoly 
to  he  h  i  t  alone.  If  they  feared  thev  were  being  led 
to  fresh  conflict  they  would  not  fail  to  raise  their 
voice  and  overthrow  the  imnerialists.  The  longer 
the  delay  in  nutting  the  cmestion  clearlv.  the  greater 
the  danger.  The  accusation  against  us  (i.  e..  Gauvain 
himself,  who  Ins  heen  the  obicct  of  several  press 
campaigns  in  Italy)  of  hostility  to  Italv  has  been 
raised  in  Ttalv.  .  .  .  M.  Jacques  Bainville  wrote 
on  April  19. 1915.  in  t.hp  Action  francai.sv  'the.  Journal 


des  Debats  loves  Italy  to  the  full'.  It  is  the  naked 
truth.  We  are  certain  that  later  the  Italians  will 
thank  us  for  the  sincerity  of  our  friendship,  despite 
the  criticisms  directed  toward  certain  of  their  Min- 
isters.)) 

The  Information,  a  paper  usually  unbiased,  and 
well-informed,  initiates  a  series  of  articles  April  12 
on  the  Adriatic  situation  with  a  discussion  of  the 
famous  Latin  bloc,  a  project  broached  from  time  to 
I  time  in  the  French  papers,  always  with  the  reverence 
I  due  a  sacred  tradition.  « Union  gives  strength,  to 
|  quote  the  Belgian  motto,  and  today  more  than  ever 
this  maxim  needs  to  be  put  into  practice  by  those 
who  speak  the  dialects  of  Virgil's  tongue.  The  de- 
mands of  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  an|d  the  South 
American  Republics  presented  in  isolation  will  be 
contested,  but  how  can  the  Conference  avoid  heed- 
ing our  united  demands.  .  .  .  Let  the  Latins  unite 
and  think  together,  then  their  voices  will  be  better 
heard.»  Such  expressions  are  typical  of  sporadic 
utterances  which  appear  in  the  French  papers  with- 
out exciting  a  response  indicative  of  any  strong 
Latin  consciousness.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Information,  April  15,  so  far  from  feeling  that 
the  demands  of  Italy  are  incommensurate  with  her 
contributions  to  victory,  specifically  avers  that  they 
are  quite  modest,  some  200  kilometers  out  of  1200 
on  the  coast  line  of  the  Adriatic,  including  the  ports 
of  Zara  and  Sebenico.  This  does  not  prevent  the 
writer  from  expressing  his  « entire  sympathy  for  the 
new  born  Yugo-Slavia»  as  well  as  «his  warmest  good 
wishes  for  it».  It  is  not  possible  however  for  him  to 
|  go  farther  than  this  merely  pla tonic  expression  when 
these  Slavs  cry  out  against  their  Latin  neighbor  for 
I  trying  to  dispossess  them  of  their  natural  access  to 
the  Adriatic.  Nobody  contests  their  right  to  a  thou- 
sand kilometers  of  coast  line  including  Spalato,  Ra- 
gusa,  Cattaro.  Italy's  right  rests  first  on  the  neces- 
sity for  a  defense  in  the  Adriatic,  which  is  quite  just, 
and  second  on  the  explicit  promise  of  April  25, 1915. 
Moreover  she  has  a  natural  right.  It  is  Fiume,  a 
« pearl  in  Croatian  territory,))  which  complicates  the 
:  issue,  for  the  Yugo-Slavs  claim  it  as  a  port,  while 
Fiume  itself  asks  to  be  included  in  Italy.  As  M. 
!  Barzilai  himself  says,  failure  to  recognize  this  would 
create  a  serious  situatipn.  «For  the  stability  of 
peace  France  must  be  on  the  Rhine,  Italy  on  the 
Adriatic.  .  .  .  Is  there  any  question  on  this  point? 
We  ought  not  to  have  to  ask,  but  alas  we  do!»  This 
apparent  campaign  to  Italianize  Croatia  continues 
in.  the  Information,  April  21,  when  the  same  general 
arguments  are  rehearsed,  and  the  further  fact  ad- 
duced that  some  200  Italian  deputies  support  the 
;  demand  for  Spalato,  Zara  and  Sebenico  as  guaran- 
I  teed  by  the  Secret  Treaty  of  London.  « Spalato  is 
i  Italian  and  must  remain  so;  it  wants  to.  How  can 
we  fail  to  sympathize  with  a  cause  always  our  own — 
|  the  Latin  bloc,  pacific  and  unifying,  guarded  and 
!  protected  in  the  Balkans  against  new  peoples  and 
their  desires?))  In  the  same  issue  this  interesting 
theory  of  political  log-rolling  in  partnership  with 
blood-consciousness  finds  succinct  expression: 
((When  we  ask  guarantees  against  Germany  .  .  . 
we  hope  for  Ttalv's  aid;  when  Italy  sets  forth  her  de- 
mands for  what  she  regards  as  security,  we  sustain 
her.  This  from  our  own  view  point  is  good  sense 
and  in  short  political  good  sense. » 

NEUTRAL  PRESS —  SWISS 

Geneva  as  the  Seat  of  the  League  of  Nations 
The  statement  issued  April  11  that  the  League 
of  Nations  Committee  had  decided  upon  Geneva  as 
the  capital  of  the  T>eague  was-haile-d  with  enthusiasm 
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by  the  Swiss  press  in  general,  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  radical  Socialist  papers,  which  totally  ig- 
nored it.  The  decision  is  considered  an  honor  and  a 
compliment  not  only  to  Geneva  but  to  Switzerland, 
and  therefore,  the  German-Swiss  papers  manifest  as 
much  pride  in  the  matter  as  the  French-Swiss.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  Geneva  has  been  selected  even 
though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Switzerland 
will  enter  the  League.  This  question  is  going  to  be 
solved  by  the  vote  of  the  people.  A  movement,  whose 
extent  is  unknown,  is  on  foot  in  Geneva  to  declare 
that  city  a  Free  City  or  an  independent  republic,  es- 
pecially if  Switzerland  refuses  to  give  up  her  posi- 
tion of  neutrality.  In  a  number  of  instances  compli- 
ments are  paid  to  President  Wilson,  who  is  consid- 
ered responsible  for  having  swung  the  vote  in  favor 
of  Geneva.  A  number  of  papers  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  dragging  in  long  accounts  of  Rousseau, 
Calvin  and  other  Genevan  celebrities. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Journal  de 
Geneve,  April  12,  is  typical  of  the  welcome  accorded 
the  decision  of  the  League  of  Nations  Committee  by 
the  French-Swiss  papers:  a  We  greet  with  joy  this 
important  decision.  It  will  only  assume  a  definitive 
character  when  all  the  powers  taking  part  in  the 
Conference  shall  have  been  called  to  deliberate  upon 
it,  but  it  is  already  possible  to  believe  that  Geneva 
will  be  selected. 

«This  honor,  which  reflects  upon  the  entire 
Swiss  Confederation,  is  accepted  by  our  ancient  city 
with  gratitude  and  humility.  It  sees  therein  not  so 
much  the  consecration  of  an  activity  which  it  has 
been  carrying  on  for  several  centuries,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  confidence  granted  this  Swiss  city,  small  as 
far  as  territory  is  concerned,  but  made  great  by  the 
intellectual  movements  and  the  works  of  science  to 
which  it  has  tried  to  offer  an  asylum. 

«If  the  Paris  Conference  ratifies  the  decision  of 
the  Committee,  those  who  have  voted  for  Geneva 
may  be  assured  that  our  Republic  will  understand 
the  moral  responsibility  placed  upon  it  and  by  moral 
responsibility  we  mean  that  absolute  respect  for  lib- 
erty and  public  order,  without  which  there  is  no 
possibility  of  individual  respect. 

((Geneva,  faced  with  a  magnificent' task,  will  en- 
deavor to  assist  those  who  are  going  to  hold  the 
courts  of  the  world  there  by  surrounding  them  with 
its  sympathy,  with  its  wishes  and  collaboration  as 
far  as  its  feeble  means  permit,  in  order  to  make  the 
torch  which  will  henceforth  guide  the  progress  of 
the  nations  towards  justice  and  truth  in  peace  shine 
through  the  universe.)) 

The  FeuiHe  (Geneva),  which  on  account  of  its 
strong  Germanophile  tendencies  has  always  been 
rather  cynical  towards  the  League  of  Nations,  offers 
the  following  spirited  comment  in  its  issue  of  April 
12:  (df  the  League  is  formed  and,  what  is  better,  be- 
comes operative — which  is  not  yet  absolutely  cer- 
tain— Geneva  will  probably  be  the  elected  city,  the 
heart  of  organized  humanity.  Everything  will  con- 
verge towards  us:  canals,  railroads,  material  and 
spiritual  resources,  pell  mell  along  with  the  honors. 
From  130,000  inhabitants  we  shall  grow  beyond 
500,000,  we  shall  pass  the  million  mark — why  not? 
Geneva,  capital  of  the  world,  that  is  dazzling.  The 
heartiest  felicitations  must  be  given  to  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Interests  of  Geneva  which  has  done  much 
to  popularize  this  idea  in  America.  For  it  is  from 
America  that  the  proposal  to  select  Geneva  origi- 
nated in  opposition  to  France  which,  in  default  of 
Versailles  or  Paris,  was  in  favor  of  Rrussels. 

((The  political  side  of  the  question  is  perhaps  not 
as  clear  as  the  economic  and  honorary.     If  the 


League  of  Nations  becomes  that  which  the  nations 
desire,  that  is,  a  real  confederation,  a  confraternal 
unity  embracing  all  the  nations  of  the  world  upon  a 
footing  of  absolute  equality  and  upon  the  basis  of 
complete  disarmament,  naval  and  military  disarm- 
ament, commercial  and  industrial  disarmament,  ev- 
erything will  be  well,  for  Switzerland  will  be  the 
first  to  enter  it  and  without  any  regret  for  the  neu- 
trality for  which  she  will  no  longer  have  any  need. 
Rut  if  the  Pact  of  Paris  is  to  remain  what  it  was  yes- 
terday— for  we  do  not  yet  know  the  extent  of  the 
amendments  which  have  just  been  voted — then  we 
have  to  consider  only  one  coalition  of  powers  direct- 
ed against  another  whose  essential  purpose  is  first  of 
all  to  assure  its  members  the  possession  of  the  fruits 
of  plunder,  and  then  to  end  the  next  war  as  rapidly 
and  economically  as  possible.  One  case  has  not 
been  foreseen:  that  the  League  itself  should  find  it- 
self divided  into  two  hostile  camps  of  almost  equal 
strength.  Switzerland  could  not  sacrifice  her  neu- 
trality to  such  a  League. 

«Rut  if  she  rightly  refuses  thus  to  commit  sui- 
cide, what  will  Geneva  do?  We  asked  this  question 
on  April  7,  not  without  anxiety.  This  anxiety  has 
been  increased  to-day  by  reading  the  circular  which 
has  been  distributed  in  to-day's  mail,  a  strange  coin- 
cidence, to  a  number  of  citizens.  The  text  follows: 


«< 


TJie  Mission  of  Geneva 


&  <  Citizens  of  Geneva, 

« i  Re  worthy  of  our  ancestors,  worthy 
of  our  age,  worthy  of  our  children. 

« (  Geneva  can  again  become  that  which 
she  was  in  the  period  of  her  splendor:  the 
spiritual  center  of  the  world. 

«(In  order  to  claim  this  glory  let  her 
children  return  to  the  secular  traditions  of 
the  ancient  city,  let  them  proclaim  Geneva 
a  Free  City  and  independent  republic. 

« <  Let  them  send  a  delegation  to  the 
Peace  Conference  to  request  that  our  city 
become  the  seat  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

«<  The  cily  of  the  franchises  of  Adhemar 
Fabri,  Calvin's  Reformation,  of  Rousseau's 
Social  Contract,  of  the  democratic  constitu- 
tion of  James  Fazy,  of  the  Red  Cross  of 
Henri  Dunant  must  claim  this  honor.  It  is 
your  duty  to  make  your  Republic  the  center 
of  the  civilized  world  and  to  be  the  leader 
of  civilization. 

«(April,  1919. 

«<  A  Group  of  Genevans.  >>> 

The  comment  of  the  German-Swiss  papers  is 
remarkably  uniform  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  editorial  in  the  Neue  Zuercher  Zeitung, 
April  15:  «The  reports  from  Paris  that  the  League  of 
Nations  Committee  by  a  majority  vote  has  desig- 
nated Geneva  as  the  'seat  of  the  League  of  Nations' 
make  it  appear  that  our  country  is  to  harbor  the 
capital  of  that  institution,  which  will  be  the  most 
important  political  organ  of  the  future.  The  League 
of  Nations,  which  is  to  bring  to  the  civilized  peoples 
a  new  and  better  form  of  international  relations,  will 
gleam  forth  from  that  country  which  already  in  its 
political  makeup  has  approached  nearer  to  the  new 
organization  than  any  other.  If  any  state  has  con- 
tributed through  its  existence  to  the  reconciliation 
of  nations,  it  is  Switzerland,  and  we  may  be  proud 
that  it  is  really  this  position  that  has  given  it  special 
significance  in  the  eyes  of  the  influential  originator 
of  the  League  of  Nations  plan.    .    .  . 

«That  the  honor  has  fallen  to  the  city  of  Geneva 
will  give  rise  to  feelings  of  rejoicing  also  in  German 


NEUTRAL  PRESS—  SWISS  Continued 

Switzerland.  The  residence  of  Calvin  and  Rous- 
seau,  the  seat  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  center  of  so  many 
philanthropic  endeavors,  justifies  Geneva's  fame  in 
other  countries.  The  city  on  the  Rhone  deserves  this 
honor  also  on  account  of  her  great  democratic  tra- 
ditions whose  spirit  still  lives  in  the  present  genera- 
tion. Switzerland  will  seek  to  prove  herself  worthy 
of  the  honor  which  falls  to  her  in  taking  over  the 
seat  of  the  League  of  Nations,  by  making  it  her  duty 
to  assist,  in  so  far  as  she  is  able,  in  propagating  a 
true  League  of  Nations  spirit.)) 

The  following  tribute  to  Wilson  in  the  German- 
ophile  National  Zeitung,  April  15,  appears  rather  out 
of  place,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  paper  has  never 
expressed  much  appreciation  of  him:  ((Undoubtedly 
it  is  the  influence  of  Wilson,  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
their  allies  which  have  been  won  over  to  him  which 
turned  the  scales  in  favor  of  Switzerland,.  It  is 
known  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  pro- 
posed Geneva  as  the  sGene  of  the  peace  negotiations 
and  the  seat  of  the  Peace  Conference.  A  very  nat- 
ural sympathy  binds  the  descendant  of  the  Puritans 
with  the  city  of  Calvin.  He  knows  what  part  this 
city  has  played  in  the  history  of  humanity  since  the 
16th  Century,  how  the  influence  of  the  Calvinistic 
Reformation  first  became  powerful  in  the  English 
Revolution,  and  what  a  strong  influence  it  has  exer- 
cised upon  the  public  sentiment  and  the  political 
institutions  of  the  United  States.  Wilson  also  knows 
that  some  of  this  spirit  of  Calvinism  has  remained 
alive  in  modern  Geneva. » 

The  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  M. 
Ador,  speaking  in  Lausanne  on  April  11,  seems  to 
have  definitely  committed  Switzerland  to  joining  the 
League  of  Nations.  On  this  occasion  he  said,  among 
other  things:  «I  consider  for  my  part  that  the  assign- 
ing of  the  seat  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  Switzer- 
land solves  ipso  facto,  as  it  were,  the  question  of  our 
neutrality.  Our  neutrality  will  be  profoundly  mod- 
ified by  the  fad  that  Switzerland  will  become  the 
center  of  an  institution  which  was  desirous  of  having 
its  center  in  a  country  which  would  be  a  shelter  from 
every  aggression  and  from  every  invasion*)  (Gazette 


I  de  Lausanne,  April  13).  In  reference  to  this  state- 
ment the  editor  of  the  Feuille  remarks^  April  14: 
«How  could  the  Swiss  capital  of  the  League' refuse 
to  permit  the  League's  troops  to  pass  through  our 
country?)) 

The  following  official  or  semi-official  action  has 
been  taken  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  Switzer- 
|  land's  becoming  the  capital  and  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations: 

«At  a  special  meeting  on  Saturday  morning 
(April  12)  the  Federal  Council  took  cognizance  of 
the  recent  announcement  that  the  League  of  Nations 
:  Committee  had  designated  Geneva  as  the  seat  of 
,  this  League  and,  upon  the  motion  of  the  President, 
]  M.  John  Gignoux,  adopted  a  number  of  measures  for 
j  the  eventuality  of  Geneva  being  definitely  selected. 
«The  Federal  Council  has  already  decided  to 
place  Alabama  Hall  (where  the  famous  Alabama 
case  was  settled)  at  the  disposal  of  the  delegates  of 
the  League  of  Nations  until  the  palace  is  constructed. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  prepare  the  hall 
!  for  their  reception»  (Gazette  de  Lausanne,  April  14) . 
The  Suisse,  April  16,  says:  «At  yesterday's  meet- 
ing of  the  administrative  council  of  the  city  of  Ge- 
neva it  was  decided  to  address  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
the  League  of  Nations  Committee  for  having  voted 
for  our  city.w 

On  April  15  the  Federal  Council  announced  that 
the  question  of  Switzerland's  joining  the  League  of 
I  Nations  would  be  considered  by  Parliament  when  it 
met  in  June.   It  was  further  stated  that  the  Federal 
Council  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  question  would 
have  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  and  of 
|  the  cantons.  There  is  no  law  directly  governing  such 
j  a  procedure,  so  that  the  matter  will  have  to  take  the 
form  of  a  revision  of  the  Constitution.   «As  yet  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  Peace  Conference  will  recog- 
nize a  continuance  of  Switzerland's  neutrality.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  approval  or  renuncia- 
!  Hon  of  this  political  maxim  of  our  Confederation 
will  materially  influence  the  decision  of  the  Swiss 
people  as  to  whether  they  will  join  a  League  of  Na- 
i  tions  which  does  not  include  all  nations  from  the 
verv  beginning))  (Neue  Zuercher  Zeitung,  April  16). 
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enemy  press  german 

German  Lamentations 

Germany  in  defeat  has  rarely  presented  an  ad- 
mirable spectacle.  Now  threatening,  now  truculent, 
now  humble,  now  suppliant,  but  never  penitent,  she 
seeks  to  win  the  sympathies  of  neutrals  and  the  at- 
tention of  the  Allies.  Defeated  Germany  is  least  ad- 
mirable in  the  roles  of  the  forlorn  outcast;  the  cring- 
ing beggar,  the  injured  self-righteous,  yet  many  of 
her  leading  representatives,  Walter  Rathenau, 
Maximilian  Harden,  Scheidemann,  the  late  Kurt 
Eisner,  have  distinguished  themselves  in  these  roles. 
And  now  Robert  Prechtl,  exhausting  the  vocabulary 
of  despair,  describes  the  sorrows  of  his  "suffering" 
country.  In  an  article  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung, 
April  20,  entitled  "The  Land  of  Our  Children," 
Prechtl  says : 

"We  are  no  longer  a  nation! 

"We  no  longer  have  a  national  feeling,  a  na- 
tional symbol.  Chaos  does  not  threaten  us — it  is 
already  in  our  midst. 

"We  are  no  longer  a  nation. 

"We  are  a  pack  of  hungry  beasts  crowded  to- 
gether in  too  small  a  pasture.  Harassed,  terrified, 
without  a  master,  these  animals  have  become  a  tur- 
bulent mass.  There  is  no  dominant  will— each  is  for 
himself.  In  all  pulsates  the  anger  born  of  disap- 
pointment, burns  anxiety  for  the  future,  swells  hate 
toward  everything. 

"Each  is  the  enemy  of  the  other.  Each  /  is  the 
enemy  of  the  other  I's. 

"With  claws,  hoofs,  teeth,  horns,  they  rend,  paw, 
bite,  spit  at  the  animals  less  terrified  than  them- 
selves. The  little  animals,  bellowing  and  terrified, 
trampled  upon,  are  crushed  to  death  without  pity. 
The  infirm,  the  aged,  bruised  and  bleeding,  gaze 
with  horror  upon  the  tumult,  the  stampede,  the  fight- 
ing, the  aimless  prancing. 

"And  the  horned  cattle  bellow  ceaselessly.  In 
newspapers,  periodicals,  proclamations,  books, 
pamphlets,  in  clubs,  public  gatherings,  societies,  in 
parliament — ceaselessly. 

"We  are  no  longer  a  nation.  For  no  guided 
thought,  no  common  sentiment  dominates  us. 

"No  God  speaks  to  us  from  a  burning  bush, 
sends  to  us  twelve  tables  through  a  chosen  leader. 

"No  King,  no  leader  draws  all  hearts  to  him, 
uniting  their  energy  toward  a  common  goal,  bring- 
ing about  voluntary  discipline  and  with  it  order. 
No  traditional  structure,  no  heritage  underlies  as  a 
durable  framework  the  crumbling  elements  of  our 
country. 

"No  hope  of  conquest,  booty,  riches,  luxury,  ex- 
ists to  stir  interest  and  to  arouse  our  courage.  No 
dream  of  fame  and  glory  thrills  the  heart  and  in- 
toxicates the  brain. 

"Old  symbols  appear  phantom-like  in  this  stif- 
ling atmosphere.  This  atmosphere  which  is  rent  by 
the  shrieks  of  millions  of  dying,  millions  filled  with 
anguish,  scourged  by  the  curses  of  men  maddened 
by  hate. 

"If  someone  pronounces  loudly  and  clearly  'for 


God,  for  King  and  Fatherland'  these  words  excite  the 
jeers  and  crude  sallies  of  wit  occasioned  by  the  hid- 
eous false  faces  of  an  Ash-Wednesday  carnival. 
How  empty,  how  meaningless  the  words  which  once 
thrilled  our  hearts! 

"God.  Can  there  be  a  God,  who  permits  such 
wretchedness? 

"King.  Where  is  he?  How  can,  how  dare  a 
King  abandon  his  people? 

"Before  such  things  human  beings  are  power- 
less. How  can  a  people  bind  themselves  to  eternal 
symbols  who  are  as  wretched  as  we?  He  who  could 
be  our  King  must  needs  have  a  heart  of  steel.  He 
must  needs  be  King  by  the  grace  of  God,  not  by  the 
sufferance  of  men.  Bismarck  said:  'A  King  must 
sleep.'   Alas!   A  King  also  must  die. 

"Fatherland.  O  word  once  so  glorious,  so  proud, 
so  dear — where  art  thou!  Fatherland — once  thou 
called  to  us  and  we  came  to  thee — all  of  us  came  to 
thee — it  was  upon  that  day  in  August  never  to  be 
forgotten,  never,  never  to  be  ashamed  of!  We  were 
in  error.  We  have  suffered  terribly  for  our  error. 
But  it  was  an  honest  error.  And  that  enthusiasm 
out  of  which  this  error  arose — would  that  we  had 
today  but  a  small  part  of  that  enthusiasm!  Today- 
today  we  no  longer  have  a  Fatherland. 

"Fatherland:  0  word  of  blood  and  wounds,  of 
taunts  and  jeers.  Art  thou  still  a  Fatherland  to  us, 
a  paternal  land?  Dost  thou  sorrow  for  us?  Canst 
thou  no  longer  succor  us?  Canst  thou  protect  us 
against  transgressions?  Canst  thou  give  us  happi- 
ness, canst  thou  not  exalt  us?  Somewhere  there 
must  be  a  spot  on  earth,  in  Argentine,  in  South  Af- 
rica, in  Greenland,  God.  knows  where,  better  than 
this,  our  native  land,  crushed  beneath  the  curses  and 
execrations  of  the  world,  as  in  days  of  old,  Gom- 
morah,  damned  by  a  wrathful  God,  drenched  in 
blood  and  tortured  by  fire. 

"But  stop!  Let  us  go  no  further!  Let  us  not 
succumb  to  grief  and  anger.  Let  us  be  men !  Let  us 
be  true  Germans!  Let  us  face  misfortune  with  a 
united  front!  Let  him  who  has  nobility  of  character 
hold  his  head  erect,  come  what  may!  Let  us  rise 
above  our  misfortune !  Let  us  rise  above  our  shame ! 
Let  us  grit  our  teeth !   We  must  see  it  through! 

"The  land  of  our  fathers  is  dead.  We  are  heirs 
with  empty  hands.  Angry  creditors  and  a  sullied 
name — that  is  our  heritage.  So  much  for  the  past! 
Let  us  cast  off  our  soiled  garments;  let  us  begin 
anew!  We  no  longer  have  a  Fatherland — let  us 
erect  the  land  of  our  children — a  land  in  which  our 
children  shall  dwell  and  be  happy  even  as  we  were 
in  the  old.  A  land  with  pure,  untainted  air — a  land 
clean  and  unsullied — a  land  in  which  the  specter  of 
the  past  does  not  haunt  us  and  in  which  dark  shad- 
ows do  not  threaten  our  future. 

"And  this  land  of  our  hopes — this  land  of  our 
children — this  shall  be  Germany. 

"And  the  watchword  for  the  citizens  of  this  new 
land?  The  word  to  which  all  shall  do  homage?  The 
emblem  upon  all  banners? 

"WorA— that  is  the  watchword,  that  is  the 
word — that  is  the  emblem. 
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"In  the  land  of  our  children  the  gospel,  the 
creed,  the  religion  shall  he  work. 

"In  the  land  of  our  children  there  shall  be  a 
noble  word,  a  holy  word,  a  word  of  reverence: 

Work.  ,         ,    ,i  ,  tu 

"In  the  land  of  our  children  there  shall  be  lib- 
erty: liberty  to  work.  He  who  does  not  cheerfully 
accept  this  sacred  principle  may  not  be  a  citizen  of 

this  land.  , 

"In  this  land  of  our  chddren  there  shall  be 
brotherhood:  the  brotherhood  of  work.  Each  must 
give  flesh  and  blood  and  nerve  to  the  common  task 
so  that  he  who  toils  for  his  own  benefit  must  at  the 
same  time  toil  for  the  benefit  of  his  brethren. 

"But  there  can  be  no  equality  in  the  land  ol  our 
children  if,  in  accordance  with  the  class  and  value 
of  their  work,  its  citizens  are  divided  by  social  stand- 
ards and  wealth.  But  each  must  have  equal  oppor- 
tunities in  the  affairs  of  life.    .    .  . 

"We  Germans  are  no  longer  a  nation.  But  we 
shall  again  become  a  nation. 

"We  shall  be  a  nation  of  work,  hale,  hardy,  con- 
fident, with  bright  eyes,  with  clear  glance.  Unity  of 
labor  shall  be  the  bond  which  unites  us. 

"We  Germans  no  longer  have  a  Fatherland. 
But  we  shall  create  the  land  of  our  children.  It 
shall  be  a  land  of  work.  A  land  in  which  work  is 
free,  in  which  work  shall  bring  happiness,  in  which 
work  shall  bring  prosperity. 

"In  all  our  needs,  in  all  our  fears  let  us  look  for- 
ward to  this  land  of  our  children.  Let  us  have  faith 
in  this  land  of  our  children  with  all  the  ardor  of  our 
souls.  Let  this  faith  restore  all  that  we  have  lost- 
all. 

"It  will  give  us  faith.  It  will  give  us  hope,  cour- 
age, strength;  it  will  satisfy  us  when  we  are  hungry; 
it  will  refresh  us  when  we  are  weary;  and  it  will 
hearten  us  in  moments  of  hopelessness. 

"We  are  no  longer  a  nation.  We  no  longer  have 
a  Fatherland. 

"But  let  it  be  so! 

"We  must  accept  our  fate.  But  it  shall  be  as 
men.  Let  us  grit  our  teeth.  Let  us  hail  the  land  of 
work,  the  land  of  our  future,  the  land  of  our  chil- 
dren.   .    .  ." 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

More  practical  and  less  desperate  than  the  arti- 
cle of  Prechtl  is  a  discussion  of  the  German  eco- 
nomic situation  appearing  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt, 
April  19.   This  article  presents  a  dark  economic  fu- 
ture for  Germany  but  seeks  to  point  out  how  this 
economic  situation  can  be  brightened  by  the  aid  of 
the  Allies:  "The  task  of  supplying  Germany  with 
provisions  from  neutral  countries  is  a  problem  of 
vital  importance  and  presents  serious  difficulties. 
While  the  supply  of  foodstuffs  from  Allied  countries, 
particularly  America,  presents  a  question  of  trans- 
portation, the  financial  question  raised  by  importa- 
tions from  neutral  states  is  equally  difficult.  In 
other  words,  Germany  has  no  credit  in  neutral  coun- 
tries.   Such  is  the  situation  at  the  moment  when 
speedy  decisions  arc  essential.   Three  events  of  re- 
cent occurrence  show  how  necessary  such  decisions 
are:  (1)  the  cutting  off  of  Danish  imports,  (2)  the  curt 
refusal  of  the  Government  of  Holland  to  establish 
new  credits  for  the  importation  of  provisions  voted 
by  the  Allies,  and  also  (3)  the  prohibition  of  the  ex- 
port of  gold  by  the  Allies,  which  makes  impossible 
the  payment  of  a  debt  now  due  Switzerland.  (The 
18  million  marks  in  gold,  designated  for  release  on 
March  31,  have  not  been  held  up  in  Karlsruhe  by 
French  order  as  reports  have  stated.  As  a  matter  of 


fact  this  money  has  not  left  the  vaults  of  the  Reichs- 
bank  in  Berlin  because  the  plan  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment to  discharge  promptly  her  obligations  to 
Switzerland  was  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Allies.) 
How  can  credit  be  restored  and  provisions  be  ob- 
tained? The  German  plenipotentiaries  have  already 
conceded  so  much  that  it  can  scarcely  be  expected 
that  they  will  be  able  to  turn  back,  yet  this  very 
thing  is  what  is  most  urgently  needed.  Germany 
cannot  purchase  a  sufficient  store  of  provisions  in 
neutral  countries  without  free  disposition  of  her 
gold.  The  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  take  individual 
loads  of  this  or  that  article  across  the  border  proves 
nothing.  It  does  not  mean  that  a  single  city  or  even 
a  few  thousand  people  will  procure  a  week's  supply 
of  palatable  food.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  food 
be  procured  in  sufficient  quantities  to  satisfy  a  large 
portion  of  the  population.  To  be  sure,  the  neutral 
countries  have  not  an  abundance  of  provisions,  but 
if  Germany  were  able  to  pay  they  could  supply  her 
with  a  limited  amount.  But  now  the  question  of 
payment  is  a  closed  issue  for  Germany.  And  how 
shall  she  establish  new  credit  when  the  old  credit  is 
dishonored?  If  the  Allies  are  seriously  concerned 
with  supplying  necessities  to  Germany,  then  they 
must  provide  a  means  whereby  payment  might  be 
made.  An  insolvent  firm  is  obliged  to  procure 
means  of  reimbursing  itself  from  a  receiver  in  bank- 
ruptcy. Germany  cannot  fulfil  even  these  element- 
ary requirements.  She  is  in  a  more  pitiable  condi- 
tion than  the  lowest  debtor.  And  yet  in  spite  of  all 
this  the  Allied  victors  do  not  appear  satisfied,  but 
still  strive  for  conditions  that  must  impose  higher 
prices  in  the  future.  It  is  an  assured  fact  that  groups 
of  merchants  from  Allied  countries  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  buying  up  vast  stores  of  important  articles 
of  export,  especially  provisions,  in  order  to  reap  a 
handsome  profit  from  bankrupt  Germany.  The  neu- 
tral states  might  well  make  these  profits  themselves 
if  we  were  granted  the  opportunity  of  doing  business 
with  them.  That  this  is  not  possible  is  due  alone  to 
the  financial  control  exercised  by  the  victors. 

"Since  Germany  has  already  conceded  so  much 
that  there  is  but  little  left,  it  is  time  to  adopt  the 
opposite  policy. 

LACK  OF  PRODUCTION 

"The  worst  feature  of  the  situation  in  Germany 
is  the  lack  of  production.  No  production  means  no 
exportation,  and  without  exports  there  is  no  source 
of  revenue,  no  foreign  bills  of  exchange.  If  we  were 
able  to  export  coal  and  potash  the  problem  of  pro- 
ducing provisions  would  be  solved.  A  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  coal  per  month  for  Switzerland 
would  lessen  considerably  the  difficulties  of  German 
sustenance.  But  instead  of  exports  we  have  daily 
strikes. 

"The  exchange  of  the  Imperial  mark  in  neutral 
countries  is  a  disgrace.  There  are  grave  possibili- 
ties of  its  further  depreciation  since  there  is  nothing 
left  to  check  it.  A  non-producing  Germany  presents 
a  problem  before  which  the  world  stands  perplexed. 
The  renunciation  of  all  productive  enterprise  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  German  economy,  which  at 
one  time  aroused  the  envy  of  her  competitors.  Opti- 
mism in  the  face  of  such  realities  is  impossible.  The 
miners  of  the  Ruhr  district  not  only  abandon  the 
mines,  but  German  credit  as  well,  bringing  disaster 
upon  Germany's  future.  A  quantity  of  productive 
labor  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  deficiency  of  export- 
able goods  by  means  of  which  Germany  might  pay 
for  her  imports,  on  the  other,  is  indeed  a  serious 
evil.  German  coal  and  potash,  not  the  question  of 
the  Saar  Valley  and  Alsace,  supply  the  key  that  will 
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unlock  the  door  of  the  neutral  powers.  German 
labor  if  not  put  into  action  means  hunger  which  will 
sap  the  strength  of  the  nation. 

ECONOMIC  DISORGANIZATION 

"Opposing  the  fundamental  difficulties  which 
are  directly  responsible  for  the  exhaustion  of  Ger- 
man credit  are  the  consequences  of  disorganization 
which  play  a  secondary  role.  The  lack  of  support 
accorded  the  Reichsbank  in  its  provision  of  foreign 
bills  of  exchange  is  of  importance  in  the  face  of  the 
financial  weakness  of  the  entire  organization.  Ger- 
man economy  in  its  present  state  invites  anarchy. 
The  States  of  South  Germany  are  carrying  on  busi- 
ness— a  thing  highly  commendable  in  itself — but  in- 
deed injurious  in  its  effect  upon  neutral  opinion  to- 
ward Germany.  Bavaria,  Baden  and  Wurtemberg 
are  sending  delegates  to  Switzerland  who  are  au- 
thorized to  represent  their  governments,  ostensibly 
to  secure  a  reserve  fund  of  foreign  exchange.  In- 
stead of  this,  they  are  busily  engaged  in  buying  pro- 
visions, without  really  accomplishing  anything  of 
fundamental  importance.  Such  speculative  busi- 
ness reacts  upon  the  cramped  condition  of  the 
Reichsbank  which  is  further  embarrassed  because 
it  is  unable  to  raise  sufficient  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  immediate  necessities.  When  outside  commerce 
has  not  the  credit  of  the  Empire  at  heart,  it  is  easy 
to  suspect  that  these  South  German  merchants  often 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  most  unscrupulous  knaves. 

"The  first  steps  in  the  betterment  of  these  con- 
ditions must  be  the  speedy  shaping  of  the  Imperial 
policy  with  regard  to  imports,  the  elimination  of 
bureaucratic  red  tape  by  the  bestowal  of  rights  of 
purchase,  by  the  immediate  passage  of  legislation 
regulating  importation  and  the  making  of  economic 
concessions.  One  cannot  ask  the  price  when  it  is  a 
question  of  the  maintenance  of  the  German  people. 
We  cannot  expect  any  decided  change  in  the  situa- 
tion, however,  until  Germany  is  in  a  position  to  dis- 
charge her  financial  duties  to  neutral  countries,  and 
by  the  exportation  of  her  raw  materials  assist  her 
credit  to  a  new  place  of  honor." 

ALLIED  PRESS — BRITISH 

The  Outbreak  in  India 

To  understand  the  following  press  comment,  it 
might  be  deemed  useful  to  summarize  the  situation 
brought  about  by  the  war  in  India.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  the  Imperial  Government  received  assur- 
ances which  seem  to  have  removed  every  shred  of 
anxiety;  India  was  unmistakably  with  the  Empire. 
The  Government  was  overwhelmed  with  offers  of 
help — from  the  princes,  the  representative  societies, 
and  the  Indian  leaders.  The  vast  resources  of  the 
country  were  at  Great  Britain's  disposal,  and  they 
were  drawn  upon.  India  sent  more  men  than  all  the 
Dominions  together. 

It  followed  from  all  this  that  India  could  not 
return  to  its  pre-war  status.  And  on  August  20, 1917, 
the  present  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  E.  S.  Montagu, 
announced  that,  with  the  full  agreement  of  tne  Vice- 
roy's Government,  a  scheme  of  responsible  self-gov- 
ernment for  the  Indian  people  was  to  be  worked  out. 
Before  the  arrival  in  India  of  Mr.  Montagu,  it  was 
complained  that  Indian  offers  of  service  in  almost 
every  kind  had  met  with  a  frigid  response,  and  that 
the  hand  of  the  Executive  was  mercilessly  heavy 
upon  the  educated  classes.  Under  the  Indian  equiv- 
alent of  "Dora,"  many  hundreds  of  Indians  suspect- 
ed of  undue  political  activity  were  put  out  of  the 
way.  The  rapid  spread  of  the  Home  Rule  for  India 


movement,  led  mainly  by  Mrs.  Besant,  was  the  mosl 
significant  development.  The  next  stop  taken  bv 
the  Government  was  the  occasion  of  the  present  dis- 
turbances. Early  in  1918,  before  Mr.  Montagu's  re- 
turn to  England,  Mr.  Justice  Rowlatt  was  sent  out  to 
preside  over  a  small  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  activities  of  Indian  revolutionary  societies, 
especially  in  relation  to  anarchical  crime/  The  com- 
mittee issued  in  July  last  a  report  which,  as  ;i  narru- 
tive  of  facts,  is  of  quite  remarkable  interest.  If  in- 
cluded certain  recommendations  for  strengthening 
the  criminal  law,  and  these  have  boon  made  the 
basis  of  two  special  coercive  measures,  one  of  which 
was  carried  through  the  Viceroy's  Council  a  low 
weeks  ago  against  the  united  opposition  of  the  In- 
dian members  and  amidst  a  storm  of  protest  in  the 
country.  Constitutionalists  and  extremists  are  unit 
ed  in  opposition  to  the  Bill. 

But  the  Rowlatt  Bills  are  not  sufficient,  alone,  to 
account  for  the  existing  unrest,  with  its  outbreaks  in 
Bombay,  Delhi  and  Amritsar.   The  Indian  Mohani- 
|  medans,  invariably  sensitive  to  movements  through- 
out Islam,  are  deeply  perturbed  by  the  chain  of 
|  recent  events  in  the  Moslem  world— the  break-up  of 
!  Turkey,  the  Allies'  support  of  the  Arabic  power,  the 
problematic  future  of  Syria,  Armenia,  Persia,  and, 
especially,  the  spectacle  of  Egypt  in  revolt. 

In  its  editorial  of  April  15,  the  Times  writes: 
"The  'passive  resistance'  movement  in  India  con- 
tinues to  lose  its  'passive'  character,  and  last  Friday 
there  were  very  grave  disturbances  at  Amritsar,  in 
the  Punjab,  and  at  Ahmedabad,  in  the  Bombay  Pres- 
idency, as  well  as  lesser  ebullitions  elsewhere.  There 
had  been  a  slight  outbreak  of  violence  at  Lahore  on 
Thursday,  and  it  was  renewed  in  a  more  serious 
form  on  Sunday.  Rioting  occurred  at  Bombay  on 
Saturday,  without  fatal  results.  Mr.  Montagu  made 
a  statement  on  these  matters  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons yesterday,  and  last  night  issued  to  the  press 
the  telegraphic  reports  he  had  received  from  the 
Viceroy,  Lord  Chelmsford.  From  these  reports  it  is 
clear  that  by  far  the  worst  trouble  was  at  Amritsar, 
the  great  and  wealthy  city  in  the  Punjab  which  is  the 
religious  capital  of  the  Sikhs.  The  details  are  still 
incomplete,  but  it  is  said  that  'there  were  three  bank 
managers  burned  to  death,  though  one  of  them  ap- 
pears to  have  been  clubbed  before  he  was  burnt.' 
We  need  say  nothing  to  intensify  the  horror  of  this 
curt  notification.    .    .  . 

"At  Lahore  a  mob  tried  to  march  on  Thursday 
to  the  European  quarter,  and  was  fired  upon,  a  few 
casualties  resulting.  There  seem  to  have  been  fur- 
ther collisions  with  the  police  and  troops  at  Lahore 
on  Friday,  while  Sunday's  encounter  was  more  seri- 
ous. At  Ahmedabad,  the  second  city  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  the  telegraph  office  and  a  cotton  mill 
were  burned,  and  there  was  'slight  loss  of  life.'  The 
temper  of  the  mob  in  Bombay  is  said  to  have  been 
ugly  on  Saturday,  and  there  wore  charges  by  cavalry 
and  mounted  police.  To  those  who  are  familiar 
with  India  three  reflections  will  at  once  occur  on 
examining  the  Viceroy's  telegrams,  which  were  only 
issued  late  last  night.  The  first  is  that  the  choice  of 
Amritsar  as  the  scene  of  the  worst  disturbance  im- 
plies that  the  Sikhs  must  be  seriously  infected  with 
sedition.  The  second  is  that  in  the  earlier  demon- 
strations on  April  6,  Mohammedans  appear  to  have 
played  the  principal  part  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 
The  third  is  that  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
India  the  population  remained  quiet  on  April  6,  and 
there  is  no  indication  so  far  that  these  scenes  of  vio- 
lence have  occurred  at  more  than  three  or  four 
places. 
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"We  fear  they  will  recur,  and  possibly  spread, 
and  that  we  may  hear  of  a  continuance  of  sporadic 
trouble  in  India  for  some  time  to  come.  .  .  .  I  he 
agitation,  in  our  view,  is  not  really  directed  against 
the  Rowlatt  Acts,  which  are  being  used  as  a  pretext. 
The  organized  hostility  now  developing  has  a  deeper 
significance,  and  if  the  Government  of  India  had  not, 
almost  by  chance,  happened  to  have  passed  legisla- 
tion for  the  prevention  of  anarchical  and  revolution- 
ary movements,  some  other  pretext  would  have  been 
found.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  Bombay  on  April 
6  inflammatory  references  were  made  to  the  insur- 
rection in  Egypt.  It  was  practically  certain  that 
when  the  news  from  Egypt  reached  India  the  revo- 
lutionary conspirators  would  be  stimulated  to  more 
direct  action.  .  .  .  The  impression  conveyed  is 
that  the  outbreaks  were  organized  and  deliberate, 
and  that  they  were  the  result  of  premeditated  plans. 
The  Government  of  India  and  the  provincial  au- 
thorities appear  to  have  acted  with  reasonable 
promptitude.  Troops  were  quickly  sent  from  La- 
hore to  Amritsar,  and  armored  trains  were  taken  to 
the  scenes  of  rioting  both  in  the  Punjab  and  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  We  believe  all  moderate- 
minded  Indians  will  deplore  these  excesses,  and  are 
glad  to  note  that  at  Patna,  the  capital  of  Bihar  and 
Orissa,  eminent  Mohammedan  members  of  the  Im- 
perial Legislative  Council  successfully  exercised  a 
restraining  influence.  Now  that  these  regrettable 
events  have,  revealed  the  obvious  dangers  of  the 
'passive  resistance'  movement,  we  trust  that  all  In- 
dian political  leaders  who  wish  to  retain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Government  and  of  the  public  in  this 
country  will  instantly  dissociate  themselves  from  it. 
They  have  a  plain  duty  to  perform,  and  cannot  re- 
main 'passive'  spectators.  It  must  be  obvious  that, 
if  India  lapses  into  internal  strife,  the  great  reforms 
which  the  British  Government  have  in  contempla- 
tion may  be  imperilled,  if  not  indefinitely  post- 
poned." 

The  same  paper  goes  on  to  say,  April  19:  ".   .  . 
Whatever  may  occur  now  in  India,  spacious  reforms 
continue  to  be  imperatively  required.  Rebellion 
may  check  their  introduction,  but  the  need  remains. 
When  trouble  arises  in  India,  the  first  requisites  are 
a  cool  head  and  a  determination  to  be  as  passionless 
and  as  clement  as  Canning.   The  situation  must  be 
steadily  and  calmly  faced.    The  spirit  of  rebellion 
will  not  be  quelled  by  the  hasty  introduction  of  Mr. 
Montagu's  Bill  in  an  ill-digested  form,  or  by  wild 
ideas  of  an  enormous  expansion  of  his  scheme.  Or- 
der must  he  restored  by  firm,  prompt  measures,  such 
as  Lord  Chelmsford  seems  to  be  taking.    The  re- 
storation of  order  and  the  punishment  of  the  guilty 
must  precede  all  other  steps.  We  are  not  confronted 
with  an  agitation  for  a  few  more  seats  on  Councils, 
or  with  a  sincere  opposition  to  the  Rowlatt  Act.  The 
revolutionary  cor.  jpirators  in  India  are  spreading 
Hit  wildest  stories  about  the  Rowlatt  Act,  because 
their  object  is  to  render  the  continuance  of  British 
rule  impossible.  The  tentacles  of  the  conspiracy  ex- 
tend far  beyond  India,  and  the  secret  leaders  are 
now  unquestionably  in  touch  with  the  Russian  Bol- 
shevist movement,  though  that  is  a  recent  develop- 
ment.   .   .   .   The  younger  Mohammedans  are  gen- 
uinely disturbed  about  the  fate  of  Turkey,  and  arc 
known  to  be  in  touch  with  Turkish  agents.    In  the 
Pun  jab  the  dangers  are  accentuated  by  the  presence 
of  large  numbers  of  demobilized  soldiers,  who  have 
gone  to  their  villages  in  a  restless  and  excited  mood. 
The  populace  in  general  is  exceptionally  responsive 


to  the  feeling  of  unrest  which  has  spread  throughout 
the  world.  .  .  .  The  rising  has  little  or  nothing  to 
do  either  with  the  reforms  or  with  the  Rowlatt  Act. 
In  essence  it  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  overturn  Brit- 
ish rule  altogether." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  April  16,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  "India  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  escape  the 
epidemic  of  sore-headedness  which  is  passing  over 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Her  present  disorders  are  of 
complex  origin.  Whatever  connection  Germany 
still  retains  with  the  forces  of  sedition  will  undoubt- 
edly have  been  used  to  weaken  the  authority  of  this 
country  at  the  moment  of  imposing  Peace;  the  fate 
of  Turkey  is  a  subject  of  concern  in  the  Moslem 
world;  the  example  of  Egypt  has  not  been  without 
its  influence.  .  .  .  The  agitators  whose  work  is 
fructifying  in  riot  and  murder  are  seeking  to  defeat 
the  measures  resulting  from  the  Rowlatt  Commit- 
tee's investigation  of  rebellious  and  German-inspired 
conspiracy.    .    .  ." 

The  Morning  Post,  April  17,  believes  that  the 
Government,  by  its  weakness,  is  responsible  for  the 
state  of  affairs.  "The  sentence  which  to  our  think- 
ing stands  out  as  the  index  or  rubric  to  the  Montagu 
Report  runs  thus:  'We  believe  profoundly' — here 
speak  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Viceroy  of 
India — 'that  the  placid,  pathetic  contentment  of  the 
masses  is  not  the  soil  on  which  Indian  nationhood 
will  grow,  and  that  in  deliberately  disturbing  it  we 
are  working  for  her  highest  good.'  We  do  not  know 
how  far  this  deliberate  disturbance  is  the  cause  of 
the  serious  riots  and  murders  which  have  recently 
taken  place  in  India.  But  at  all  events  these  riots 
and  murders  are  part  and  parcel  of  an  agitation 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Montagu's  friends  and  allies,  'the 
politically  minded  class.'  That  class  has  also  been 
deliberately  disturbing  the  pathetic  contentment  of 
the  people  of  India  with  the  result  that  these  riots 
and  murders  have  taken  place.  .  .  .  The  'politi- 
cally minded  class'  is  in  fact  responsible  for  these 
murders.  They  did  not  hold  the  knife,  but  they 
nevertheless  committed  the  crime.  They  are  all 
one.  If  the  Indian  Government  seeks  to  take  pre- 
cautions against  the  assassination  of  its  officers  the 
Indian  politicians  do  all  in  their  power  to  obstruct 
and  to  prevent  these  measures.  And  when  the 
crimes  are  committed  the  Indian  politicians  do  all 
in  their  power  to  protect  the  criminals  and  prevent 
their  punishment.  They  never  raise  a  hand  to  pro- 
tect the  servants  of  the  State  from  the  crime  or  to 
help  in  the  pursuit  of  the  criminal.  In  these  circum- 
stances there  is  no  good  done  by  mincing  words. 
The  'reformers'  are  in  effect  the  enemies  of  British 
rule  in  India.    .    .  . 

"We  fear  that  these  murders  will  result  in  new 
concessions,  new  proofs  of  weakness.  This  was  not 
how  India  was  won,  nor  how  India  was  held.  .  .  . 
We  never  sought  to  curry  the  favor  of  the  disaffected 
by  concessions,  but  rather  overawed  and  silenced  the 
seditious  by  the  unfailing  reach  of  our  hand  and  the 
length  of  our  arm.  In  short,  we  ruled  India  by  the 
manhood  and  the  strength  of  a  ruling  race.  And 
these  are  qualities  which  the  Indian  people  under- 
stand. We  are  now  substituting  a  new  principle  of 
government,  a  government  of  conciliation  by  con- 
cession. 'The  revolution  in  Bussia,'  says  the  Mon- 
tagu Report,  'in  its  beginning  was  regarded  in  India 
as  a  triumph  over  despotism;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  has  since  involved  that  unhappy  coun- 
try in  anarchy  and  dismemberment,  it  has  given  im- 
petus to  Indian  political  aspirations.'  What  does 
such  a  sentence  signify  if  not  the  conciliation  of 
Bolshevism  by  surrender?  The  fawning  and  truck- 
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ling  nature  of  the  Montagu  policy  is  something  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  the  British  Administration  in  India." 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  April  17,  publishes  the 
following  comment:  ".   .   .   To  most  people  in  this 
country  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  in  India 
have  brought  a  sense  of  profound  disappointment 
and  disillusionment  in  regard  to  our  Eastern  Em- 
pire.   There  was  nothing  of  which  we  felt,  as  a  na- 
tion, more  proud  than  the  wonderful  demonstration 
of  loyalty  and  devotion  in  which  all  India — the  na- 
tive rulers,  the  leaders  of  opinion,  the  organized 
communities — joined  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
.    .    .    The  just  and  natural  consequence  was  the 
arising  of  a  general  desire  to  satisfy  Indian  aspira- 
tions in  the  political  sphere  to  the  fullest  extent  that 
was  consistent  with  statesmanship — a  statesmanship 
which  looks  to  nothing  but  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ples of  India.  That  general  desire  had  its  expression 
in  the  announcement  that  a  plan  of  Indian  self-gov- 
ernment was  to  be  framed;  Mr.  Montagu  went  to 
India  to  examine  the  subject  at  first-hand;  and  the 
publication  of  the  far-reaching  and  complicated 
scheme  known  as  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  reforms 
was  the  result.  So  far — whatever  view  may  be  taken 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  named  after  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Viceroy— the  record  was  all  in 
one  direction;  but  facts  of  another  sort  had  already 
declared  themselves  before  Mr.  Montagu's  mission 
was  even  begun.    ...    A  year  ago,  Mr.  Justice 
Rowlatt's  special  Commission  held  an  inquiry  into 
the  extremist  movements  then  threatening  the  foun- 
dations of  order  in  India;  and  upon  its  recommenda- 
tion two  stringent  Acts  for  dealing  with  anarchical 
and  revolutionary  agitations  were  passed  by  the 
Viceroy's  Council,  the  Indian  members  of  which 
were  unanimous  in  opposing  them. 

"The  agitation  against  the  Rowlatt  Acts  is  the 
center  of  the  storm  of  trouble  now  raging;  but  it  is 
far  from  explaining  the  whole  of  a  situation  which 
has  brought  Mohammedans  into  co-operation  with 
Hindus  against  the  Government,  which  has  shown 
the  soldierly  Sikhs  to  be  infected  with  the  spirit  of 
disorder,  and  which  comes  at  a  time  when  the  largest 
concessions  to  Indian  Nationalist  demands  are  un- 
der consideration.   .   .   .   One  cause  of  discontent 
has  undoubtedly  been  the  high  prices  of  food,  coup- 
led with  actual  famine  due  to  crop  failures  in  certain 
districts.  The  worst  type  of  agitator  has  not  scrupled 
to  attribute  these  things  to  wilful  malevolence  on 
the  part  of  the  British,  any  more  than  he  has  scrupled 
to  disseminate  the  most  poisonous  falsehoods  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  Rowlatt  Acts,  which  are  repre- 
sented to  the  ignorant  as  giving  sanction  to  the  most 
atrocious  and  irresponsible  tyranny.    .    .    .  There 
is,  at  the  same  time,  a  separate  and  peculiar  develop- 
ment of  unrest  among  the  Mohammedans.    .  . 
Connected  with  this,  and  exercising,  moreover,  a 
strong  influence  of  example  over  the  whole  field'  of 
Indian  unrest,  is  the  recent  upheaval  in  Egypt,  which 
popular  rumor  doubtless  exaggerated  into  a  much 
more  serious  and  successful  movement  of  revolt 
than  it  was.  .  .  ." 

"The  disorders  in  India,"  writes  the  Daily  Chron- 
icle, April  16,  "should  not  over-alarm  us,  but  in  their 
way  they  are  grave.  A  serious  feature  is  that  Mo- 
hammsdans  and  Hindus  have  co-operated  in  the 
agitation,  which  has  been  their  occasion.  The  two 
bodies  are  impelled  by  different  motives:  the  Hindus 
by  indignation  against  the  Rowlatt  Acts,  designed 
for  the  prevention  of  political  crime,  and  regarded 
by  them  as  destructive  of  personal  liberty;  the  Mus- 
sulmans by  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey,  the  ques- 


tion of  the  Khalifate,  and  the  example  of  their  co- 
religionists in  Egypt.    .    .  . 

"Firmness  in  the  repression  of  disorders  is  no- 
where more  necessary  than  in  an  Eastern  country, 
and  we  presume  that  it  will  be  exhibited.  Firmness 
alone,  however,  will  no  more  solve  the  problem  of 
government  there  than  anywhere  else.  Much  of  the 
present  unrest  may  be  mere  post-war  effervescence- 
the  infection  of  a  world-wide  spirit  of  disorder,  of 
which  Egypt  is  only  the  nearest  contagious  centre. 
But  there  is  also  unquestionably  at  work  the  leaven 
of  the  self-governing  idea,  to  which  the  Peace  Con- 
ference is  giving  more  currency  even  in  Asia  than  it 
ever  had  before.  Where  more  backward  peoples, 
like  the  Arabs,  are  attaining  their  independence, 
what  wonder  if  Indians  are  restless?  .   .  ." 

The  Daily  Mail,  April  16,  sees  in  the  Indian  riots 
the  effect  of  the  foreign  ferment  of  mischief  which 
was  instilled  by  German  Secret  Service  agents  be- 
fore the  war.  "The  latest  news  from  India  is  slightly 
more  satisfactory,  but  it  cannot  yet  be  assumed  that 
trouble  there  is  at  an  end.  Mr.  Gandhi,  a  well-known 
and  bitter  critic  of  the  Indian  Government,  who  led 
the  Indian  agitation  in  South  Africa  ten  years  ago, 
has  been  arrested. 

"The  Rowlatt  Acts  are  the  pretext  rather  than 
the  source  of  the  disturbances,  which  began  in  India 
on  March  30  with  a  riot  at  Delhi,  followed  by  mob 
outrages  at  several  other  places.  .  .  .  The  real 
secret  of  the  riots  is  to  be  found  in  the  wave  of  un- 
rest that  has  spread  over  the  whole  world  since  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  which  has  shown  itself  at  so 
many  points— in  Ireland,  on  the  Continent,  and  in 
Egypt.  ...  In  India,  German  Secret  Service 
agents  had  been  at  work  before  the  war  stirring  up 
sedition.  The  Rowlatt  Committee  brought  to  light 
these  obscure  intrigues  and  the  danger  of  the  con- 
spiracies which  they  had  fomented  and  financed. 
Happily  their  efforts  came  to  nothing  during  the 
war.  As  the  world  knows,  India  showed  a  loyalty 
which  the  British  peoples  will  never  forget.  But  the 
effect  of  this  foreign  ferment  of  mischief  still  lingers 
on  and  is  affecting  Indian  conditions.    .    .  ." 

In  its  issue  of  April  19,  the  Manchester  Guardian 
publishes  the  following  editorial  comment:  "It 
would  be  entirely  premature  to  suppose  that  we  are 
done  with  the  outbreaks  of  violence  in  India,  but  it 
is  satisfactory  that  little  extension  is  so  far  reported 
beyond  the  places  that  were  mentioned  in  the  early 
telegrams;  Calcutta  is  the  principal — and  a  serious — 
exception.    .    .    .   The  mark  of  the  recent  riots  or 
rising,  on  the  other  hand,  was  that  it  covered  very 
large  areas  and  embraced  almost  all  sections  of  the 
population.   How  is  that  startling  change  to  be  ac- 
counted for?    In  India  we  have  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  a  division  of  interests  and  of  outlook  be- 
tween Moslems  and  Hindus,  but  we  are  told  that  in 
the  present  instance  they  are  acting  together.  What, 
then,  is  the  cause  so  powerful  as  to  produce  this 
change?  We  might  perhaps  gain  some  illumination 
by  citing  a  third  instance  and  inviting  ourselves  to 
reflect  on  the  reasons  which  have  thrown  almost  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  outside  Ulster,  into  the  hands  of 
republican  Sinn  Fein.   Doubtless  the  causes,  as  the 
Government  of  India  says,  are  manifold.    But  we 
may  as  well  recognize  that  the  West  cannot  fight  a 
world-war  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  self-deter- 
mination without  the  East  in  its  turn  absorbing  a 
good  deal  of  the  potent  doctrine  and  expecting  its 
application  to  itself,  while  among  every  people  war 
works  social  and  economic  effects  which  feed  the 
fires  of  political  discontent.  There  is  one  danger  to 
be  guarded  against.   There  is  always  a  tendency  in 
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the  face  of  political  disaffection  to  declare  that  the 
work  of  reform  must  stand  still  until  disaffection 
has  disappeared.  ..." 

According  to  the  Spectator,  April  19,  the  main 
responsibility  of  the  Indian  unrest  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Montagu.  ".  .  .  Al- 
though occasion  for  this  disorder,"  it  writes,  "was 
found  in  the  Rowlatt  Bills,  which  are  admittedly 
necessary  to  control  the  very  small  anarchical  ele- 
ment and  to  protect  the  peaceful  community,  we 
cannot  helf  feeling  that  the  ultimate  cause  of  unrest 
is  to  be  sought  nearer  home  in  the  impatience  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Montagu-Chelmsford  Re- 
port, with  its  whirling  words  about  the  necessity  of 
uprooting  the  Indian  peasant  from  his  normal  state 
of  placid  content,  has  done  real  mischief.  The  au- 
thor, or  authors,  meant  well,  of  course,  but  a  Report 


advocating  the  application  of  western  democratic 
methods  to  an  undemocratic  Eastern  society  was 
bound  to  promote  confusion,  and  certain  to  help  the 
sedition-mongers,  who  were  assisted  before  and  dur- 
ing the  war  by  German  and  Turkish  gold.  In  Ire- 
land, the  unwisdom  of  our  Government  has  tended 
to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  loyal  minority  to  hos- 
tile Nationalists,  who  could  not  agree  among  them- 
selves. In  India,  on  the  other  hand,  a  similar  un- 
wisdom has  suggested  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests 
of  a  vast  majority  to  a  small  and  unfriendly  minor- 
ity who  cannot  find  a  common  program  of  possible, 
reform.  When  Constitutional  revolution  is  preached 
from  the  India  Office  and  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  if  the  agitators  take  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu and  Lord  Chelmsford  at  their  word.  In  India 
as  in  Egypt  the  educated  natives  can  stir  up  the  mob, 
but  cannot  control  it  when  it  is  roused.   .   .  ." 
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Parliamentary  Control  of  Peace  Negotiations 

With  the  United  States  Congress  not  yet  as- 
sembled and  the  Italian  Parliament  in  recess,  only 
Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau  of  the  "Big  Four" 
are  subject  to  the  cross-questioning  pressure  of 
their  national  legislatures.  The  policy  of  secrecy 
adopted  by  the  "Big  Four"  has  elicited  repeated 
complaints  of  which  the  prime  ministers  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  have  had  to  take  notice  (Press 
Review,  April  22).  On  April  16  there  was  discussion 
of  the  peace  terms  in  both  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  Lloyd 
George  made  a  statement  which  was  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  evoke  much  comment  in  the  press  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel. 

After  Clemenceau's  vague  interview  with  the 
Radical  Socialists  (Press  Review,  April  22),  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Deputy  Lebey  to  forestall  the  lat- 
ter's  demand  for  a  secret  session  at  which  the  Gov- 
ernment should  disclose  the  progress  made  toward 
peace,  declaring  that  he  would  make  no  statement 
unless  it  be  to  the  whole  country.  Deputy  Lebey 
thereupon  proposed  an  interpellation  as  to  how  the 
Government  intended  to  inform  Parliament  of  the 
peace  terms;  this  M.  Pichon,  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  insisted  should  be  discussed  at  once. 
After  much  recrimination  which  led  to  nothing,  the 
Government  was  supported  in  its  policy  of  complete 
silence  by  the  usual  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  Cham- 
ber. The  Journal  des  Debats  of  April  18  makes  the 
following  comment:  "M.  Pichon,  questioned  again 
yesterday  in  the  Chamber  on  the  peace  negotiations, 
made  the  only  reply  which  was  appropriate.  He 
declared  that  he  would  say  nothing.  The  prelimi- 
naries of  peace  will  be  submitted  to  Parliament  as 
soon  as  they  are  really  preliminaries,  that  is  to  say, 
when  they  shall  dave  been  signed  by  all  the  con- 
tracting parties.  Meanwhile,  the  Government  has 
no  disclosures  to  make.  It  is  doing  its  part,  that  of 
negotiation,  and  it  has  its  reason  for  making  no  pub- 
lic statement  while  the  negotiations  are  in  progress. 
In  this  it  has  the  support  of  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution.  Article  VIII  of  our  constitu- 
tional law  lays  upon  the  Executive  the  duty  of  ne- 
gotiating peace  treaties  with  the  reservation  that 
certain  of  them  must  be  submitted  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  Parliament.  Among  these  are  the  peace  pre- 
liminaries which  are  now  being  formulated.  They 
will  therefore  be  presented  when  the  time  comes. 
This  provision  is  not  peculiar  to  our  Constitution. 
.  .  .  One  cannot  suppose  in  any  country  a  gov- 
ernment on  which  is  at  once  incumbent  the  duty  of 
negotiating  and  of  constantly  reporting  to  Parlia- 
ment or  to  the  public  exactly  what  it  is  doing.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  same  day  on  which  M.  Pichon  addressed  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  His  temperament  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  M.  Pichon.  Consequently  he 
spoke  more  eloquently  but  really  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  as  M.  Pichon,  that  to  make  public 
prematurely  the  terms  of  peace  would  be  a  serious 
mistake.  .  .  .  The  whole  of  France  will  judge 
freely  the  treaty  of  peace  when  it  is  published.  The 
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whole  country  will  weigh  the  production  of  the  re- 
sponsible government;  meanwhile  the  least  that  can 
be  said  of  such  sessions  as  that  of  yesterday  is  that 
they  are  useless.  .  .  .  Lloyd  George  said  in  his 
brilliant  style  that  he  preferred  a  good  peace  to  a 
good  press  and  we  wish  to  add  for  the  benefit  of 
himself  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Conference  that 
the  day  they  offer  a  good  peace  a  good  press  will 
not  fail  them." 

Lloyd  George's  speech,  though  he  did  not  de- 
velop anything  about  the  treaty  itself,  exhaled  a 
friendliness  toward  the  Allied  nations  that  warmed 
French  hearts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  sub- 
ject he  took  up  in  any  detail  was  the  Russian  situa- 
tion, about  which  the  subsequent  debate  centered. 
An  attack  which  he  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
speech  on  Lord  Northcliffe  and  the  Times  and  Daily 
Mail  made  far  more  stir  in  England  than  elsewhere 
and  causes  a  belief  that  the  whole  speech  was  chiefly 
for  home  consumption. 

The  Humanite,  April  17,  for  the  socialists,  en- 
titled its  report  of  his  speech  "Lloyd  George  gives 
exact  information  about  several  matters"  and  pre- 
faced it  with  "Mr.  Lloyd  George,  unlike  M.  Pichon, 
is  not  at  all  of  the  opinion  that  disdain  suffices  to  en- 
lighten a  parliament."  But  no  considerable  social- 
ist comment  has  appeared,  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
that  those  papers  battling  for  greater  publicity  dis- 
covered on  examining  the  discourse  that,  as  the 
Democratic  Nouvelle  of  April  18  remarks,  "Lloyd 
George  spoke  for  hours  and  said  nothing."  Per- 
haps also  their  silence  is  due  to  dissatisfaction  with 
his  Russian  program,  which  is  substantially  that  of 
M.  Pichon.  "Mr.  Lloyd  George  spoke  to  the  House 
of  Commons  at  greater  length  than  did  M.  Pichon 
to  the  French  Chamber,"  says  the  Ordre  Public  of 
April  18,  "yet  he  gave  no  more  information  about 
the  clauses  of  the  peace  treaty.  .  .  .  His  Rus- 
sian program  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  M. 
Pichon:  to  set  up  a  powerful  cordon  sanitaire  com- 
posed of  Allied  nations  bordering  Russia,  which  the 
Entente  will  arm,  equip  and  provision,  and  to  leave 
the  Russians  to  shift  for  themselves.  .  .  .  Yet  the 
Entente  abandons  Odessa  and  the  Crimea  to  which 
Russians  faithful  to  their  alliance  had  withdrawn." 

This  comment  leads  to  several  derogatory  re- 
marks about  the  United  States.  The  Ordre  Public 
continues:  "The  Americans,  who  are  eager  to  dis- 
pose of  great  stocks  of  provisions,  propose  the  feed- 
ing of  Russia.  It  is  probable  that  this  humanitarian 
measure  will  help  only  the  Bolsheviks,  who  will 
pounce  upon  the  food  supplies  and  use  them  to 
strengthen  their  rule."  "The  most  striking  part  of 
Lloyd  George's  speech",  says  the  Rappel,  April  17, 
"is  the  statement  of  English  policy  toward  Russia. 
It  is  identical  with  French  policy:  the  impossibility 
of  recognizing  the  Bolshevik  government,  and  the 
moral  obligation  of  the  Allies  to  aid  all  those  who 
resist  it.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lloyd  George  spoke  very 
well,  but  we  cannot  help  asking  impudently  whether 
we  may  expect  from  his  efforts  in  the  future  any 
better  results  than  in  the  past.  The  action  which 
Mr.  Hoover  is  undertaking  at  present  in  Russia  docs 
not  exactly  fit  in  with  the  policy  which  the  English 
statesman  has  laid  down.    Indeed,  these  food  sup- 
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plies  can  become  the  pretext  for  bargaining  with  the 
Bolsheviks,for  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  food 
at  their  disposal  in  so  far  as  they  control  Russia. 
At  the  same  time  there  has  been  so  much  talk  of  con- 
cessions that  only  to-day  the  American  government 
has  found  itself  compelled  to  make  a  formal  denial 
of  the  rumors  in  circulation." 

Gauvain  in  the  Debuts,  April  18,  is  particularly 
critical  of  the  Russian  policy— one  is  reminded  of 
the  newspaper  comment  on  the  French  debate  on 
Russian  policy  (Press  Review,  April  2)— though  well 
pleased  by  Lloyd  George's  attitude  toward  France. 
"Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  yesterday  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  he  preferred  a  good  peace  to  a  good 
press,  but  every  phrase  of  his  speech  shows  that  he 
is  annoyed  by  having  had  a  hostile  press.  .  .  . 
Lloyd  George  said  yesterday  some  very  friendly 
things  to  France.  We  thank  him.  We  are  sure 
that  his  intentions  correspond  with  his  words,  but 
when  it  comes  to  action  he  shows  too  complacent  a 
disposition  toward  the  Germans.  He  seems  to  think 
that  treaty  provisions  are  sufficient  guarantees.  .  .  . 
If  troops  are  not  in  German  territory  to  take  im- 
mediate action,  every  violation  of  the  treaty  will  go 
unpunished.  No  country  will  mobilize  new  armies 
to  recover  a  debt  or  to  oHige  Germany  to  reduce  her 
military  establishment  to  the  prescribed  size.  New 
international  groups  will  form  under  the  influence 
of  mercantilism,  which  is  showing  itself  already  in 
so  deplorable  a  manner,  and  the  precautions  of  the 
treaty  will  be  vain. 

"Lloyd  George  spoke  particularly  about  Russia. 
He  was  not  very  logical  in  his  explanations.  It  is 
true  that  the  English  pride  themselves  on  not  being 
logical;  however,  some  small  amount  of  logic  is 
necessary  in  state  affairs.  Lloyd  George  defends 
himself  against  the  reproach  of  having  done  nothing 
in  Russia  by  complaining  that  his  opponents  have 
not  said  what  he  ought  to  do.  But  they  have,  and 
they  continue  to  do  so,  though  no  attention  has  been 
paid  to  their  suggestions.  ...  He  remarked 
quite  truly  that  Bolshevism  would  probably  give 
way  under  the  uninterrupted  pressure  of  economic 
factors.  Then  why  does  the  Conference  consider 
the  feeding  of  Russia?  Bolshevik  rule  is  menaced 
internally  by  its  inability  to  combat  famine,  par- 
ticularly  in  the  great  cities.  Are  we  then  to  go 
ahead  and  feed  these  very  cities?" 

The  Pays,  April  19,  is  also  greatly  disturbed  that 
the.  policy  of  "drifting"  continues  in  favor.  "His 
speech  is  no  more  information  than  the  silence  of 
M.  Pichon.  If  we  believe  Lloyd  George,  the  forces 
of  Bolshevism  are  increasing,  but  Bolshevism  itself 
is  diminishing.  Truly  an  original  opinion!  It  also 
appears  that  since  we  have  encouraged  Koltchak 
and  Denikin  to  resist,  we  must  support  them,  which 
is  to  say:  Am  I  wrong;  am  I  right? — What  does  it 
matter?  ...  It  appears  on  the  one  hand  that 
we  cannot  recognize  Bolshevism  and  on  the  other 
hand  that  we  cannot  intervene  directly  in  Russia, 
for  military  intervention  is  stupidity  and  folly  and 
certain  bankruptcy.  Hence,  hands  off.  Yet  inter- 
vention may  after  all  continue,  including  that  at 
Archangel.  ...  So  London  and  Paris  sink  into 
the  quagmire  and  leave  a  free  field  to  Berlin.  And 
what  does  America  think?  What  does  French  pub- 
lic opinion  think  ?  Do  we  wish  or  do  we  not  wish 
peace?  And  do  we  wish,  hesitating  between  war 
and  peace,  to  find  ourselves  to-morrow  face  to  face 
with  a  Germano-Slav  alliance,  turning  our  victory 
into  disaster?" 


The  Temps,  April  18,  is  satisfied,  or  at  least 
hopeful.  It  discusses  first  of  all  the  sort  of  guar- 
antee needed  by  France.  "To  give  France  a  com- 
plete sense  of  security  it  is  necessary  that  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  undertake  to  sustain 
France  in  case  she  should  be  attacked  again  by  Ger- 
many. This  alliance  is  legitimate  and  necessary 
and  certainly  Mr.  Lloyd  George  could  not  have  pro- 
nounced lightly  words  which  make  it  appear  a 
reality.  Even  if  yesterday's  speech  said  no  more 
than  this,  it  would  be  very  instructive."  Then,  turn- 
ing to  the  Bussian  situation,  the  paper  points  out 
four  impossibilities  which  Lloyd  George  set  forth. 
First,  "The  Allies  cannot  recognize  the  power  of  the 
Bolsheviks  .  .  .  nor  negotiate  with  them"; 
hence,  "Exit  Bullitt."  The  second  impossibility  is 
that  "the  Allies  cannot  undertake  an  expedition  to 
Bussia  .  .  .  nor,  a  third  impossibility,  can  we 
neglect  the  chaos  into  which  Russia  has  fallen.  .  .  ." 
There  remains  a  fourth  impossibility:  "The  Allies 
cannot  abandon  those  Russians  who  have  remained 
faithful  to  them,  those  who  in  fighting  the  Bolshe- 
viks after  the  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk  helped  to  main- 
tain the  blockade  of  Germany  and  retain  in  Russia 
half  a  million  soldiers."  The  Temps,  April  18,  pro- 
ceeds to  regret  Allied  inertia  and  concludes  its  re- 
marks on  Russia  with  the  pious  wish  that  his  speech 
may  have  "the  effect  of  hastening  the  arming  of 
patriotic  Russia  and  the  Allied  nations  which  border 
Russia".  Gustave  Herve  in  the  Victoire,  April  18, 
is  even  more  hopeful,  according  to  his  habit.  In 
fact,  for  him  all  is  well.  "All  our  friends  in  Russia 
will  read  with  a  complete  sense  of  relief  the  speech 
which  Lloyd  George  delivered  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." He  then  proceeds  to  catalogue  the  develop- 
ment of  Lloyd  George's  remarks  about  Russia,  and 
finds  four  points  resembling  those  of  the  Temps. 
"First,  we  cannot  treat  with  the  Bolsheviks.  They 
have  too  criminal  a  record.  .  .  .  The  second 
point,  on  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  no  less  cate- 
gorical, is  that  there  can  be  no  military  intervention 
in  Russia.    .    .    .    -His  third  declaration,  luckily 

more  consoling,  is  that  we  will  not  abandon  our 
friends  the  Russian  patriots  who  have  for  eighteen 
months  been  fighting  the  Bolsheviks.  ,  .  .  The 
fourth  point,  which  should  give  the  Trotsky-Lenin 
crew  cause  to  ponder,  is  that  if  the  Bussian  Bolshe- 
viks attack  our  Polish  and  Bumanian  Allies,  we 
must  rush  to  their  aid,  and  meanwhile  will  help  the 
Poles  and  the  Bumanians  to  strengthen  their  mili- 
tary organization.  ...  In  spite  of  the  mistakes 
made  by  the  Entente  in  Bussia,  after  the  speech  of 
Lloyd  George  we  are  free  to  repeat  with  more  confi- 
dence than  ever  that  the  days  of  Bolshevism  are 
numbered."  Pertinax  in  the  Eeho  de  Paris,  April 
17,  also  finds  the  Bussian  declaration  satisfactory. 
"He  asserted  that  our  duty  was  to  sustain  against 
the  Bolsheviks  both  our  Russian  friends  who  have 
been  combatting  them  and  the  small  Allied  states 
which  with  difficulty  are  organizing  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  great  continental  plain.  This  reassur- 
ance has  sealed  the  fate  of  the  project  which  our 
American  friends  have  just  presented  for  the  feed- 
ing of  Soviet  Russia."  But  the  writer  would  like  a 
clearer  statement  of  the  general  peace  policy— 
though  only  of  the  peace  policy  which  he  favors, 
which  evidently  is  that  of  the  Northcliffe  press. 
"Without  compromising  in  any  way  the  secrecy  of 
the  Council  of  Four,  he  (Lloyd  George)  might  have 
shown  us  that  a  clearer  view  of  European  affairs  and 
of  the  hegemony  which  our  alliance  should  exercise 
in  them  control  our  statesmen.    He  might  have 

told  us  that  in  relations  with  Germany  it  was  our 
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intention  to  continue  to  rely  on  the  mailed  fist.  . . . 
Public  opinion  has  the  right  to  know  about  all  these 
subjects  which  necessarily  the  daily  papers  discuss. 
Lloyd  George  severly  attacked  some  of  these  papers. 
We  do  not  believe  that  his  censure  was  justified. . . ." 

Most  of  the  French  papers  take  no  notice  of  the 
attack  on  the  Northcliffe  press,  and  by  implication 
adopt  the  attitude  of  the  Temps,  that  it  is  no  affair 
of  the  French.  The  Croix  summarizes  the  parlia- 
mentary events  of  April  16  as  follows:  "The  speech 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  a  fine  bit  of  eloquence,  but 
said  little.  Now  solemn,  now  gracious  or  biting,  he 
is  on  the  whole  very  optimistic,  emphasizing  the 
agreement  of  the  Allies  and  associates  at  the  Con- 
ference of  Paris.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  M.  Pichon  at 
the  Palais  Bourbon  was  facing  the  combined  attacks 
of  the  Socialists  and  M.  Franklin-Bouillon,  who 
were  taking  the  French  Government  to  task  for  not 
revealing  the  secret  decisions  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. .  .  .  The  word  which  sums  up  these  two 
sessions  is  that  of  Lloyd  George:  'I  would  rather 
have  a  good  peace  than  a  good  press'  ". 

ALLIED  PRESS  BELGIAN 

Belgian  Diplomacy  and  the  Peace  Conference 
The  delay  in  reaching  a  decision  in  regard  to  the 
Belgian  claims  in  connection  with  the  revision  of 
the  Treaty  of  1839  is  beginning  to  create  anxiety  in 
certain  Belgian  circles.  The  selection  of  Geneva 
instead  of  Brussels  as  the  seat  of  the  League  of 
Nations  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  indications  that 
Belgium's  interests  are  not  receiving  the  desired 
Consideration  (Press  Review,  April  23).  The  Lim- 
burg  cpuestion  and  that  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt 
await  solution  (Press  Review,  March  8).  Holland, 
who  at  first  had  refused  the  invitation  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  Peace  Conference,  has  now 
consented  to  participate  at  an  early  date  in  the  dis- 
cussions at  Paris.  In  this  connection  LTndepend- 
ance  Beige  (Liberal),  April  15,  hopes  that  the  Dutch 
Government  "is  not  only  ceding  to  the  insistence  of 
France  and  England  but  that  it  will  enter  the  nego- 
tiations without  unfriendly  or  hostile  feelings,"  add- 
ing that  "Belgium  has  never  thought  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  situation  by  imposing  arbi- 
trary solutions  on  Holland." 

The  Francophile  La  Presse,  April  16-19,  in  a 
series  of  articles  entitled  "The  Reasons  for  the 
Failure  of  Belgian  Diplomacy  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference" points  out  that  Belgium  is  beginning  to  be 
much  concerned  about  the  "boycott  to  which  we 
are  lately  submitted  at  the  Paris  Conference,"  and 
largely  blames  the  policy  of  the  Government  for 
not  having  concluded  an  alliance  with  France: 
".  .  .  .  The  failure  to  obtain  satisfaction  in  con- 
nection with  our  claims  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
traditional  egoism  of  the  British.  That  is  partly 
true.  But  the  responsibility  of  our  diplomats  should 
be  weighed.  At  the  Conference  we  are  like  a  small 
boy  before  grown  men.  Our  diplomats  fail  to  real- 
ize this  situation  or  remedy  it  through  proper  al- 
liances. .  .  .  Hymans'  speech  declaring  that 
morally  we  held  as  important  a  place  in  the  world 
as  any  big  power  was  an  exceedingly  grave  diplo- 
matic blunder.  .  .  .  It  would  have  been  far 
wiser  for  us  to  accept  the  point  of  view  of  the  Big 
Powers  and  to  gain  the  support  of  one  of  them, 
since  it  was  evident  that  the  destinies  of  the  world 
would  be  settled  among  themselves.  .  .  .  Hymans' 
attitude  might  be  explained  insofar  that  the  former 
Broqueville  Cabinet  at  Le  Havre  had  considered 
the  creation  of  a  league  of  the  small  nations.  But 


commendable  as  the  intention  was,  the  project 
was  unrealizable.  However  it  is  important  lo  note 
that  the  government  was  already  then  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  we  needed  support.  We  cannot  depend 
upon  our  strength  alone  to  protect  our  frontiers. 
Yet  there  are  Belgians  who  are  opposed  to  entering 
into  an  alliance  with  anyone  on  the  grounds  that  we 
would  be  subjected  to  moral  and  economic  domina- 
tion. Such  an  argument  is  absurd.  It  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  live  under  an  influence  we  like  than  lo  be 
exposed  to  another  invasion.  Since  they  forget 
these  realities,  our  diplomats  have  met  with  many 
failures.  .  .  .  The  attitude  of  Serbia,  who  voted 
for  Geneva  so  as  not  to  oppose  itself  to  the  wish  of 
President  Wilson,  further  emphasizes  the  mistake 
of  the  Belgians  who  thought  that  they  could  con- 
clude an  alliance  with  the  small  nations.  This  was 
the  first  big  blunder  of  our  diplomats,  who  imagined 
that  they  could  discuss  matters  on  an  equal  footing 
with  representatives  of  the  Big  Powers,  and  that  the 
small  nations  could  gain  the  sympathies  of  other 
small  nations  by  reason  of  their  analogous  situa- 
tion. 

"The  second  mistake  was  that  of  believing  that 
diplomats  have  sentiments.  .  .  .  Our  diplo- 
mats believed  that  we  were  the  object  of  universal 
pity  and  they  were  convinced  that  the  whole  world 
would  demand  vengeance  and  reparation  for  Bel- 
gium. .  .  .  Our  martyrdom  has  been  forgotten. 
We  have  even  been  told  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  that 
Mr.  Hymans  exaggerated  in  telling  of  our  misery. 
Our  representatives  should  know  that  diplomacy 
makes  light  of  sentiment  and  that  it  uses  the  terms 
'honor,  civilization,  and  principles  of  nationality,' 
only  when  it  concerns  its  own  interest.    .    .  . 

"The  third  mistake  of  our  diplomacy  was  its 
violent  annexationist  policy  and  imperialism.  .  .  . 
We  laid  claims  to  Dutch  territory  on  various 
grounds.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  questions 
were  never  raised  before  the  war  and  there  existed 
no  irredentist  movement.  . 

"Abroad  it  appeared  that,  in  presenting  the 
question  of  Dutch  territory,  we  were  prompted 
simply  by  ambition,  by  Imperialism.  The  Dutch 
question  was  not  born  of  itself,  as  the  questions  of 
Serbo-Croatia  or  Poland;  it  is  the  outcome  of  an 
artificial  agitation  which  requires  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Committee  of  National  Politics  to  stir  up 
interest. 

"Under  these  circumstance,  our  claims  could 
not  appear  otherwise  than  opposed  to  the  right  of 
peoples  and  destructive  of  liberty.  In  including 
them  in  our  program,  we  alienated  the  sympathies 
of  President  Wilson  and  thus  -had  a  voice  against 
us  at  the  Conference. 

"Furthermore,  we  are  also  going  against  the 
interest  of  England  whose  policy  is  aiming  to  en- 
globe  Holland  in  a  western  block.  England  will  op- 
pose herself  to  any  attempt  to  mutilate  Holland. 
Merely  by  having  made  the  claims  we  lost  a  second 
voice  at  the  Conference,  the  British. 

In  wanting  at  all  costs  to  annex  Luxemburg, 
we  alienated  from  us  the  sole  power  from  whom 
we  could  have  expected  help  and  support,  France. . . 

"We  disregarded  the  truth  that  in  order  to  ob- 
tain support  in  important  questions,  one  must  make 
concessions.  The  result  of  our  insistence  was  that 
our  case  was  practically  dismissed.  Yet,  Maurice 
Barres  had  suggested  the  road  to  follow  (Franco- 
Belgian  Alliance,  Press  Review,  April  11),  but  our 
intransigency  made  us  lose  all.    .    •  • 

"The  fourth,  and  most  important,  diplomatic 
blunder  was  the  British  alliance.    Almost  all  the 
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other  mistakes  resulted  from  it.  When  our  Gov- 
ernment at  Le  Havre  decided  to  turn  from  Paris  and 
place  itself  under  the  influence  of  London,  our  fate 
was  sealed,  our  ruin  absolutely  certain.  How  could 
our  statesmen  forget  that  the  Belgian-Netherland 
bloc  prior  to  1830  was  the  work  of  England  in  1815. 
In  1830  it  was  broken  with  the  help  of  France,  but 
it  was  the  British  who  imposed  their  point  of  view 
in  the  mutilation  of  our  provinces.  Yet  we  address 
ourselves  to  them  for  the  reintegration  of  territories 
which  they  themselves  tore  from  us.  Great  Britain 
will  always  uphold  Holland.  It  appears,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  England  has  given  carte  blanche 
to  France  to  organize  Belgium  as  a  rampart  against 
the  future  attempts  from  Germanism.  This  explains 
the  present  campaign  in  favor  of  France  which,  in- 
cidentally, we  favor.  .  .  .  For  the  success  of 
such  a  plan  it  is  necessary  not  to  offend  Holland,  and 
this  is  why  our  territorial  claims  hurt  themselves 
against  the  'non  possumus'  of  Lloyd  George.    .    .  . 

"From  a  military  point  of  view  the  only  effi- 
cacious help  in  case  of  attack  could  come  from 
France. 

"From  an  economic  point  of  view  the  British 
alliance  is  absolutely  disastrous.  Great  Britain  is 
in  a  position  to  produce  immediately  and  in  great 
quantities.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  our  in- 
dustry to  fight  against  such  competition,  and  we  are 
already  being  flooded  with  British  manufactured 
goods. 

"Finally,  when  an  alliance  is  formed  between 
two  nations  it  is  essential  that  the  peoples  should  be 
drawn  to  each  other,  that  they  should  love  each 
other.  We  love  the  British,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  before  the  war  they  did  not  enjoy  a  very  good 
press  here,  and  the  Congo  affairs  did  not  tend  to  im- 
prove it.  The  French  on  the  other  hand  have  great 
sympathy  from  us.  Therefore  why  hesitate?  An 
alliance  with  France  will  eventually  come  because 
events  will  force  us  into  it.  But  it  would  be  an  un- 
pardonable blemish  on  our  diplomats  not  to  have 
foreseen  that  in  the  organization  of  new  Europe  we 
had  to  take  our  stand  with  France." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— SCANDINAVIAN 

Scandinavia  and  the  League  of  Nations 

The  Scandinavian  press  has  always  shown  in- 
tense interest  in  the  League  of  Nations,  perhaps 
more  so  than  that  of  any  other  group  of  Nations. 
A  short  time  ago  Scandinavia,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Entente,  sent  commissions  to  Paris  to  discuss 
informally  the  League  of  Nations.  This  visit  raised 
high  hopes  in  Scandinavia,  especially  Sweden,  and 
they  thought  that  their  views  would  be  seriously 
considered.  The  Scandinavians,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered (see  Press  Review,  February  15)  had  drawn 
up  a  plan  for  a  League  of  Nations  and  expected,  or 
hoped  rather,  that  the  Peace  Conference  would 
make  some  use  of  it.  In  this,  of  course,  they  were 
disappointed. 

The  Scandinavian  press,  especially  that  of 
Sweden,  is  disappointed  over  the  amended  League 
which  the  Conference  has  just  completed.  This 
disappointment  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  shutting 
the  neutrals  out  from  all  discussions  of  the  League 
question.  Practically  every  newspaper  of  Sweden, 
Liberal,  Radical  and  Conservative  is  scathingly 
critical  of  the  League.  The  Press  of  Norway  is 
not  so  hostile,  except  the  Norwegian  Social  Demo- 
kraten,  while  the  Danish  press  critizes  the  League 
for  allowing  "purely  local  understandings"  such  as 


the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  remain,  saying  that  this  will 
only  lead  to  more  and  more  "understandings"  and 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  dead  the  moment  the  United  States  entered  the 

war. 

The  main  criticism  of  Sweden  is  that  the 
Entente  intends  to  make  a  law  for  the  government 
of  the  world,  without  letting  anyone  but  the  Entente 
itself  frome  that  law.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  some  of  the  criticisms  are:  inclusions 
of  "purely  local  agreements"  such  as  the  Monroe 
Doctrine;  the  provision  that  all  decisions  must  be 
unanimous  is  considered  an  evil,  for  then  one  coun- 
try can  block  anything  which  does  not  coincide  with 
its  own  interests;  the  fact  that  no  appeal  can  be 
made  from  a  decision  by  the  Executive  Council 
to  the  Assembly  of  international  delegates  is  con- 
sidered vicious  because  it  leaves  the  small  nations 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  larger  ones.  The  press 
is  quite  unanimous  in  saying  the  League  is  nothing 
else  than  a  "new  alliance  of  powerful  victorious 
nations." 

The  Verdens  Gang  (Norwegian),  April  15,  says 
that  the  general  tone  of  the  whole  Conference  is 
quite  disappointing  but  that  "behind  this  a  great 
deal  of  good  has  been  gained  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. True,  one  can  see  compromises  even  here, 
but  still  a  work  for  ensuring  peace  has  been  created 
so  strong  that  one  could  never  have  dreamed  of  one 
like  it  a  few  years  ago. 

"It  is  half  beginning;  it  does  not  strike  the  cor- 
rect tone  of  peace;  it  is  an  uncouth,  cold  invitation 
to  a  practical  goal — nothing  more.  Men  forget  that 
it  opens  the  way  to  a  fruitful  work  of  the  future  for 
peace,,  where  the  peoples'  longing  for  peace  will 
more  and  more  make  themselves  felt." 

The  Politiken  (Danish),  April  13,  says  that  we 
miss  several  things  in  the  new  League  document 
which  were  present  in  the  one  of  February.  Among 
these  is  the  continuance  of  secret  diplomacy. 

"The  Conference  has,  in  spite  of  sharp  criti- 
cisms from  English,  American  and  French  papers, 
continued  the  old  system  of  secret  diplomacy  which 
was  to  be  abandoned."  The  paper  assumes  that 
"the  small  nations  will  not  be  compelled  to  partici- 
pate in  military  undertakings,  and,  as  members  of 
the  League,  can  always  maintain  their  permanent 
neutrality. 

"The  whole  world  awaits  with  suspense  the 
great  pact  and  the  rules  on  which  it  is  built.  How 
incomplete  it  still  may  be,  it  will  yet  be  the  greatest 
work  man  has  yet  seen.  The  beginning  of  the 
world's  co-operation  is  made,  which  will  make 
right  victorious,  in  dealings  between  peoples." 

The  Norwegian  Social  Demokraten,  April  16, 
says  that  Wilson  caused  his  admirers  a  great 
shock  when  he  allowed  the  paragraph  to  be  inserted 
to  the  effect  that  "in  all  questions  in  which  the  peace 
of  the  world  is  threatened,  any  decision  made  must 
be  unanimous."  The  paper  says  that  "Wilson  has 
also  had  to  sacrifice  a  great  principle  in  another 
direction,  for  in  order  to  get  the  ratification  of  the 
conservative  Senate  in  Washington,  he  had  to  stipu- 
late that  the  League  would  not  affect  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  All  the  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
efforts  to  secure  a  League  of  Nations  have  already 
reached  that  farcical  state  which  might  have  been 
foreseen." 

In  regard  to  the  demand  in  some  quarters  that 
Norway  be  allowed  to  remain  neutral,  the  Tidens 
Tegn  writes  as  follows:  "The  smaller  nations'  par- 
ticipation in  joint  actions  can  act  to  lessen  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  great-power  politics  by  which 
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the  League  would  otherwise  be  dominated."  The 
paper  also  expresses  its  satisfaction  that  "all 
nations  are  on  an  equal  footing  in  voting  in  new 
members,  even  if  it  takes  a  two-thirds  majority,  for 
then  it  will  not  take  long  until  both  Russia  and  Ger- 
many will  be  members — something  which  we  hope 
for — as  soon  as  these  nations  get  orderly  govern- 
ments." 

"It  seems  to  us,  on  the  whole,  that  the  risks  for 
the  small  nations,  in  keeping  themselves  out  of  the 
union,  are  so  much  greater  than  in  being  members, 
that  there  can  be  but  one  choice." 

The  Stockholms  Tidningen,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  liberal-minded  papers  of  Scandinavia,  and 
which  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  of  them 
(about  150,000)  expresses  on  April  14  the  attitude  of 
Scandinavia  on  not  being  allowed  to  help  formu- 
late a  law  under  which  they,  however,  must  live. 

"Those  who  have  the  power  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference intend  to  write  the  laws  for  the  world  with- 
out letting  anyone  but  themselves  make  the  final 
decisions.  Sweden  and  the  other  neutrals,  through 
painstaking  efforts,  made  themselves  prepared  to 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  on  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, but  the  decision  of  the  Allies  to  consider  this 
question  in  connection  with  the  Peace  terms  them- 
selves, locked  them  out.  Of  course  Sweden  and  the 
other  neutrals  had  an  unofficial  opportunity  to  state 
their  views  on  the  League  of  Nations,  but  that  did 
not  give  us  any  right  to  help  formulate  any  of  the 
decisions  contained  therein. 

"The  Swedish  press  has  always  maintained  that 
it  is  a  denial  of  the  very  principle  of  the  League 
of  Nations  to  shut  out  the  neutrals  when  laws  are 
to  be  made  which  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  world. 
After  the  decision  is  once  reached,  we  are  placed 
before  an  accomplished  fact,  which  gives  us  the 
choice,  either  to  accept  laws  which  we  were  not 
allowed  to  help  make,  or  to  take  our  place  outside 
the  great  international  community  with  all  the  risks 
which  such  a  position  would  entail.  Branting  has 
said  that  the  plan  for  the  League  of  Nations  will 
contain  a  few  improvements,  thanks  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  neutrals,  over  that  of  last  February. 
The  situation  may  improve  over  what  it  now  is,  but 
there  will  always  remain  with  us  an  inner  convic- 
tion that  the  League  of  Nations  was  formed  in  a 
manner  at  variance  to  the  principles  for  which  it 
stands." 

The  Nationaltidende  (Danish),  April  14,  asserts 
that  the  League  is  a  series  of  compromises  which 
has  weakened  it  a  great  deal.  It  especially  mentions 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  being  injurious  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  League. 

"The  League  of  Nations  has  become  a  series  of 
compromises,  and  that  has  never  been  good  for  any 
human  work.  People  have  wanted  the  most  they 
could  by  paying  the  least  they  could  and  these  two 
tendencies  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  result 
to  a  minimum. 

"Especially  questionable  is  the  fact  that  great 
international  questions  must  be  settled  unani- 
mously. Thereby  the  working  of  the  whole  scheme 
will  become  largely  illusory." 

In  regard  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  the  paper 
states  that  Wilson  has  been  in  a  "most  difficult  posi- 
tion between  his  idealistic  interpretation  of  the 
world's  future  needs,  and  certain  special  American 
historical  demands.  He  has  not  had  the  spirit  to 
declare  to  the  American  people  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  good  enough  in  its  day,  but  is  now  out- 
worn, and  yet  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the 


United  States  is  at  this  moment  in  Paris  and  Ameri- 
can soldiers  are  at  the  Rhine  is  a  distinct  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  .  . 
The  declaration  of  war  of  April  6,  1917,  made  an 
end  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  But  in  spite  of  that, 
when  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  brought  into  the 
League  of  Nations,  it  simply  weakens  the  latter." 

The  Stockholms  Dagblad,  April  14,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  neutral  suggestions  did  no  I 
count  for  much;  it  also  says  that  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine will  weaken  the  League's  effectiveness,  and 
that  the  new  League  still  retains  the  characteristics 
of  a  union  of  the  Great  Powers. 

The  paper  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  spite  of  the  wishes  of  the  neutrals  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  is  necessary  to  admit  new 
nations.  "The  right  to  form  separate  defensive 
alliances  or,  as  Reuter's  Bureau  calls  it,  'pure  local 
agreements  to  preserve  the  peace'  is  a  break  with 
Wilson's  principles  and  may  in  time  lead  to  an 
armed  peace  and  the  old  dangerous  alliance  sys- 
tem. .  .  .  The  United  States  has  also  secured 
the  preservation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the 
whole  League  is  crippled  thereby,  for  the  League 
then  does  not  apply  to  any  disputes  between  Ameri- 
can nations.  The  United  States  through  this  reser- 
vation has  secured  exemptions  over  other  members 
of  the  League  which  will,  in  the  greatest  degree, 
weaken  the  effectiveness  of  the  whole  League, 

"In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  information  it  is  hard 
to  judge  the  new  League — but  still  the  main  charac- 
teristics of  a  Great  Power  union  have  not  been 
altered." 

The  Folkets  Dagblad  Politiken  (Swedish-Radi- 
cal), April  17,  delivers  itself  of  a  scathing  criticism 
of  the  League,  among  other  things  saying:  "A 
guaranty  against  war?  Directly  opposite.  The 
League  of  Nations  will  only  be  the  cause  for  new 
wars.  What  is  the  League  of  Nations  with  its  'inter- 
national police  troops?'  A  universal  apparatus  for 
the  oppression  of  small  nations." 

The  Aftonbladet  (Sweden-Conservative),  April 
14,  gives  a  most  scathing  criticism  of  the  League, 
characterizing  it  as  a  union  of  great  victorious 
powers  from  whom  the  neutrals  and  small  nations 
have  nothing  to  expect.  It  criticizes  the  fact  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  allowed  to  remain,  as  being 
the  opening  wedge  for  similar  and  more  harmful 
agreements. 

"It  was  the  power  of  might  which  won  the  war 
and  therefore  it  will  be  the  power  of  might  over 
right  which  will  not  only  dictate  peace  but  also  the 
organization  under  which  the  whole  world  will 
live.  ...  So  much  of  the  organization  of  the 
new  League  is  known  that  it  can  be  said  that  it  will 
not  be  a  true  League  of  peoples  but  a  League  of  vic- 
tors, with  an  increasedly  precarious  situation  for 
the  neutrals — who  are  allowed  or  compelled  to  be- 
long.   .    .  . 

"Hardly  a  single  point  in  this  document  but  will 
be  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  neutrals.  It  is  well 
and  good  that  the  League  of  Nations  sets  as  its  goal 
the  accomplishment  of  international  co-operation 
and  the  safeguarding  of  peace.  But  we  find  it  hard 
to  see  how  this  will  come  to  pass  where  nothing 
prevents  secret  diplomacy  from  again  forming 
separate  alliances  within  the  very  League  itseh*. 
War  will  always  lie  in  wait  because  secret  diplo- 
macy must  be  still  more  secret  than  before." 

The  paper  then  says  that  if  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  called  a  "pure  local  agreement  which  is  allowed," 
then  any  agreement  whatsoever  willl  be  allowed. 
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"In  the  February  proposal,  the  right  was  given 
to  appeal  from  the  Executive  Council  to  the  Inter- 
national Assembly,  but  now  this  right  is  taken  away. 
Thereby  disappears,  at  least  for  the  small  states,  the 
right  to  appeal  to  a  larger  forum.  The  League's 
character  of  a  union  of  great  victorious  powers  is 
thereby  fully  assured.  The  small  nations  have 
nothing  to  say  in  the  'League  of  Nations.'  " 


The  Dag  ens  Nyheter  (Swedish-Liberal),  April 
15,  is  very  critical  and  quite  pessimistic  concerning 
the  new  League.  It  regards  it  with  more  suspicion 
than  it  did  the  one  of  February  and  is  also  very  dis- 
appointed that  practically  none  of  the  proposals  of 
the  neutrals  were  accepted,  except  the  one  referring 
to  internal  freedom  of  nations.  It  claims  that  the 
only  reason  this  was  accepted  was  that  England  also 
wished  it  so  she  would  have  a  free  hand  in  Ireland. 
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The  Peace  Terms 

The  news  that  the  peace  terms  arc  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  German  Delegates  in  the  near  future 
has  aroused  much  speculation  in  the  German  press 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Government  is  competent 
to  sign  the  terms.  The  press  generally  takes  the  po- 
sition that  the  terms,  particularly  those  respecting 
reparations,  Danzig  and  the  Saar  Valley,  are  not  in 
harmony  with  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points.  Accord- 
ingly, neither  the  Government  nor  the  National  As- 
sembly can  accept  or  reject  the  terms  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  German  people.  The  Koelnische  Zei- 
tang,  April  19,  says:  "The  news  of  the  last  day  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  expected  peace  terms 
leaves  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  National  As- 
sembly and  the  Government  will  be  able  to  take  the 
responsibility  for  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
peace  terms  or  whether  the  question  will  be  put  to  a 
popular  vote.  A  final  decision  in  this  matter  has  not 
yet  been  reached,  but  in  order  to  be  ready  for  any 
eventuality,  preliminaries  are  under  way  so  that  a 
popular  vote  may  be  taken  immediately  after  the 
publication  of  the  peace  terms."  This  article  is  re- 
produced in  many  other  German  newspapers,  while 
on  the  same  date  the  Lokal  Anzeiger,  inspired  by  the 
statement  of  the  Koelnische  Zeitung,  sets  forth  in  de- 
tail the  reasons  for  submitting  the  peace  terms  to  a 
popular  vote:  "The  invitation  of  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments to  the  Peace  Conference  has  not  yet  reached 
Berlin,  but  it  is  to  be  expected  that  our  representa- 
tives will  be  called  in  consultation  with  our  enemies 
in  the  course  of  the  next  week.  It  is  therefore  high 
time  that  we  should  determine  definitely  what  terms 
we  can  accept  and  what  we  cannot  accept.  Further- 
more, we  must  determine  what  policy  our  govern- 
ment must  pursue  if,  as  Scheidemann  and  Count 
Brockdorff-Rantzau  have  prophesied,  unacceptable 
demands  are  made  upon  us,  necessitating  our  refusal 
to  sign  the  treaty. 

"While  we  have  not  received  full  particulars,  it 
is  fairly  clear  what  demands  are  going  to  be  made 
and  that  these  demands  will  not  be  in  accordance 
with  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points  and  the  speeches 
which  he  has  made  concerning  these  points. 

"On  March  27  M.  Franklin  Bouillon,  Chairman 
of  the  French  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs,  said 
in  the  Chamber:  'We  oppose  the  idea  of  annexa- 
tion through  force  and  we  deny  all  imperialistic 
intentions.  We  demand  only  the  return  of  such  ter- 
ritory as  has  been  stolen  from  us  during  the  course 
of  the  last  century.  We  demand  only  those  terri- 
tories which  belong  to  us,  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the 
Saar  Valley,  in  short,  the  boundary  of  1814.  With 
respect  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  we  have  already 
made  it  clear  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  permit 
this  to  be  a  part  of  Prussia  and  be  left  as  the  assem- 
bling ground  for  future  aggressions  against  France 
as  it  has  been  in  former  years.  This  is  our  right,  it 
is  that  which  we  demand.  And  however  great  the 
failure  of  our  Government  may  be,  I  cannot  believe 
that  it  will  fail  to  obtain  at  least  these  things  for 
France.  Though  the  Government  be  ever  so  weak, 
it  is  certainly  able  to  advocate  such  just  claims  with 
some  assurance  of  success  before  a  Congress  of  Al- 


lies who  appreciate  the  extent  of  our  sacrifices  and 
the  services  which  we  have  rendered  for  the  com- 
mon good.' 

"M.  Franklin  Bouillon  is  a  very  powerful  man, 
and  the  Government  is  dependent  upon  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Commission  over  which  he  presides. 
We  must  expect,  therefore,  that  these  demands  will 
be  made. 

"In  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  on  April  I,  M. 
Renaud  presented  a  motion  in  behalf  of  223  depu- 
ties which  demanded  that  Germany  should  not  be 
permitted  to  retain  a  standing  army,  but  that  only 
the  individual  federal  states  should  be  permitted  to 
have  small  bodies  of  armed  soldiers  for  police  duty. 
This  petition  could  not  be  submitted  to  a  vote  be- 
cause it  was  unconstitutional.  But  M.  Pichon  de- 
clared that  he  agreed  with  the  substance  of  the  mo- 
tion. M.  Renaud  then  declared  himself  satisfied  and 
concluded  his  speech  with  the  following  words :  'A 
vote  is  no  longer  necessary,  it  is  an  accomplished 
fact.' 

'Together  with  these  proceedings  of  the  Cham- 
ber and  the  attitude  which  the  Government  has  as- 
sumed, our  representatives  know  what  to  expect  at 
Versailles.  We  cannot  accept  a  peace  which  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  Fourteen  Points  of  Wilson  and 
with  the  explanations  which  President  Wilson  made 
in  his  speeches  of  February  11,  July  4,  and  Septem- 
ber 27  of  last  year.  In  particular,  we  can  accept 
no  peace  which  (1)  calls  for  the  surrender  of  the 
Saar  Valley,  (2)  which  renders  the  defensive  powers 
of  Germany  inferior  to  those  of  her  neighbors,  (3) 
which  demands  the  surrender  of  territory  in  the  east 
which  is  not  indisputably  Polish,  (4)  which  does  not 
permit  the  immediate  participation  of  Germany  in 
the  League  of  Nations,  (5).  which  imposes  upon  us 
claims  for  damages  other  that  those  for  losses  in- 
flicted upon  private  property  in  territory  occupied 
by  our  troops. 

"If  any  terms  other  than  these  are  presented, 
then  our  representatives  must  declare  that  they  are 
not  competent  to  sign  the  peace  treaty  but  must  re- 
fer it  to  the  National  Assembly. 

"Furthermore,  it  will  not  suffice  in  matters  which 
have  to  do  with  the  existence  and  the  right  to  exist- 
ence of  70  millions  of  people  that  the  National  As- 
sembly have  the  final  decision.  The  Assembly  can- 
not be  responsible  for  the  acceptance  or  the  rejection 
of  such  peace  terms.  The  Government  must,  accord- 
ing to  our  point  of  view,  prepare  a  statement  setting 
forth  the  reasons  why  the  terms  should  be  accepted 
or  rejected,  leaving  the  final  decision  to  the  people." 

neutral  press— spanish 

The  Fall  of  Count  Romanones 

After  a  troubled  career,  the  Ministry  of  Count 
Romanones  has  at  last  fallen.  This  event  was  not 
exactly  unexpected,  for,  several  weeks  ago,  he  prom- 
ised to  retain  office  only  until  order  was  restored  in 
Spain.  As  has  been  shown  in  former  articles,  Count 
Romanones  has  been  the  virtual  dictator  of  Spain, 
a  position  which  he  seems  to  have  filled  in  an  able 
manner.  And  it  must  be  added  that  he  has  been 
face  to  face  with  situations  which  would  have  dis- 
couraged the  most  resolute  of  men. 
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On  April  13,  the  word  was  passed  around  that 
political  events  were  impending.  The  former  at- 
tempted resignation  of  Count  Romanoncs  had  been 
given  a  maximum  of  publicity,  but  the  general 
opinion  had  been  that  Count  Romanones,  after  his 
successful  three  weeks'  sway  as  a  dictator,  would  re-  ' 
main  in  power  for  an  indefinite  period.  On  the 
above  day,  the  Premier  called  at  the  Palace  for  a 
consultation  with  the  King.  The  leading  politicians 
of  the  Kingdom  were  soon  in  attendance,  and  late 
in  the  afternoon  it  was  announced  that  the  resigna- 
tion of  Count  Romanones  had  been  accepted  and 
Senor  Maura  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  the 
new  Ministry.  In  justification  for  the  change,  the 
following  official  note  was  issued  by  Count  Ro- 
manones : 

"Three  weeks  ago,  I  thought  that  the  moment 
had  arrived  when  I  should  present  to  his  majesty  the 
resignation  of  the  entire  Ministry,  but  political  cir- 
cumstances prevented.  I  receded  from  this  position 
in  view  of  the  general  strike  in  Barcelona,  followed 
by  those  in  other  provinces  and  that  begun  in  Mad- 
rid. All  these  disturbances  of  public  order  being 
happily  terminated,  and  normality  being  com- 
pletely re-established,  I  felt  it  necessary  to  present 
to  His  Majesty  today  the  resignation  of  the  whole 
Ministry.  His  Majesty,  on  actepting  it,  called  into 
consultation  Senors  Maura,  Dato,  Garcia  Prieto  and 
the  President  of  the  Council."  (La  Tribuna,  April 
14.) 

The  change  in  Government  has  brought  forth 
varied  comment  from  the  Spanish  press,  the  Con- 
servatives loudly  applauding  the  act,  the  Liberals 
feeling  that  the  change  will  have  no  appreciable  ef- 
fect on  the  generally  bad  situation  in  which  Spain 
finds  herself.  Senor  Maura,  the  new  Prime  Minister 
is,  to  put  it  mildly,  a  conservative.  According  to 
his  past  record,  he  is  reactionary,  clerical,  and  may 
be  counted  on  to  put  down  internal  disorder  with  a 
firm  hand,  as  was  done  in  1909,  during  the  Barce- 
lona trouble.  Some  papers,  the  Impartial,  Sol  and 
Correspondencia  de  Espana  in  particular,  refuse  to 
comment  editorially  on  the  new  situation,  content- 
ing themselves  with  a  statement  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  change.  In  defense  of  this  lack  of  com- 
ment, the  Impartial  says  on  April  15:  "Our  feelings 
on  the  system  of  politics  which  the  country  needs 
have  been  shown  in  former  campaigns;  and  the  con- 
siderations and  judgment  which  the  political  events 
of  yesterday  suggest,  would  run  up  against  the  rig- 
orous and  pernicious  veto  of  the  censor's  pencil, 
which  makes  freedom  of  opinion  impossible.  We 
have  to  resign  ourselves  once  more  to  this  illogical 
silence,  with  the  hope  of  a  speedy  return  to  normal- 
ity, when  the  press  will  once  more  reflect  the  feel- 
ings of  the  country,  performing  thus  the  most  fun- 
damental task  of  government." 

In  the  same  connection,  the  Sol  says:  "We 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  interesting  political 
crisis  of  yesterday,  but  the  censorship  is  unyielding 
in  regard  to  anything  written  about  the  causes  which 
determined  the  fall  of  the  government.  The  mo- 
tives of  the  present  political  shift  arc  so  delicate 
that  the  pencil  of  the  censor  takes  delight  in  prevent- 
ing the  public  from  ascertaining  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  readers  will  be  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the 
force  of  divination  to  get  at  the  secret  of  the  crisis, 
although  the  record  of  events  of  the  past  weeks  will 
help  their,  greatly."  Thus,  we  arc  deprived  of  the 
opinions  of  three  of  the  most  important  journals  of 
Spain.    The  fact  that  these  papers  are  all  of  a  liberal 


character  indicate  strongly  that  they  are  opposed  to 
the  new  Minister.  Otherwise,  the  censor  would  not 
trouble  them. 

The  conservative  press  is  of  course  loud  in  its 
praise  of  the  new  Premier.  The  Action  is  quite  jub- 
ilant over  the  event,  saying  on  April  15:  "Once 
more  they  appeal  to  the  great  gifts  of  Senor  Maura 
and  to  the  confidence  which  his  name  inspires  when- 
ever it  is  necessary  to  solve  a  difficult  situation  sud- 
denly confronted  in  moments  whose  gravity  needs 
no  explanation.  The  service  which  Senor  Maura 
lends  to  the  country  and  King  is  as  prodigious  as  the 
patriotism  and  loyalty  of  the  man  who  today,  for 
the  fourth  time,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers.  Public  opinion  has  received  with  se- 
rene satisfaction  and  with  a  confidence  which  satis- 
fies fully  the  hopes  of  Spaniards,  the  rise  of  Senor 
Maura  to  power." 

The  clerical  Debate  feels  that  the  present  turn 
of  events  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  It  says  on 
April  15:  "Normality  once  more  established,  Count 
Romanones,  fulfilling  his  word  and  obliged  by  cir- 
cumstances which  strengthened  his  determination 
to  decline  the  Powers  of  the  Crown,  could  not  con- 
tinue at  the  head  of  a  government  whose  rule  has 
merited  the  unanimous  reprobation  of  the  country. 
Count  Romanones  did  well  in  presenting  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  entire  government  for,  every  day,  every 
hour,  which  saw  the  continuation  of  his  government, 
would  be  a  crime  against  the  country.  The  solution 
of  the  crisis  could  not  have  been  more  satisfactory. 
It  had  to  be  that  which  was  mapped  out  by  events, 
accompanied  by  the  social,  political  and  economic 
problems  which  indicated  the  only  road  that  it  is 
possible  to  follow;  the  rise  to  power  of  Senor  Maura, 
whose  prestige,  laborious  and  honest  competence 
are  a  firm  guarantee  of  certain  rectifications  and  pro- 
ceedings free  from  haziness  or  fearful  Machiavel- 
lisms." 

The  Socialista,  the  principal  mouthpiece  of  or- 
ganized labor;  is  fearful  of  the  results.  On  April  15, 
it  remarks :  "Maura  is  again  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  King  has  asked  him  to  form  a  Min- 
istry which  at  one  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  was 
approved  by  the  Crown.  Once  more,  thus,  the  Span- 
ish laboring  class  is  face  to  face  with  a  grave  danger. 
Maura  and  Cierva,  the  hateful  politicians,  who  have 
done  so  much  damage  to  labor  organizations,  have 
been  considered  indispensable  supports  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  regime.  But,  since  the  times  arc  so 
critical,  we  must  make  use  of  all  serenity,  all  reflec- 
tion, to  prevent  the  laboring  class  from  falling  into 
the  clutches  (censored)."  Speaking  of  the  wartime 
sentiments  of  the  new  government,  the  same  article 
continues:  "In  so  far  as  it  relates  to  international 
politics,  we  feel  that  the  position  of  Senor  Maura  and 
his  party  will  cause  trouble.  They  were  pro-Ger- 
man during  the  war.  And  when  they  raise  to  the 
quality  of  Minister  the  young  Gonzalez  Hontoria, 
pro-ally  and  public  dancer  for  all  the  parties,  it  will 
convince  no  one,  for  it  will  be  only  another  example 
of  'lashing  themselves  to  the  triumphant  chariots'." 

A.  B.  C.  has  a  very  thoughtful  article  on  April 
15  which  seems  to  sum  up  the  situation  very  well. 
"The  designation  of  Senor  Maura  excludes  the  sup- 
position that  the  new  situation  is  temporary;  Senor 
Maura  is  not  one  to  temporize,  and  the  relief  which 
he  proposes  to  give  to  the  Cabinet  which  is  being 
formed,  the  capacity  and  prestige  of  several  of  the 
collaborators  whom  he  is  soliciting,  are  hardly  for 
I  the  purpose  of  presiding  at  a  liquidation.  It  is  a 
i  definite  government  which  goes  to  the  Cortes,  and 
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it  will  evidently  use  the  Cortes,  not  dissolve  them. 
It  will  be  the  Cortes  themselves  who  will  cause  the 
dissolution,  if  they  persist  in  their  foolishness.  The 
intention  to  maintain  the  Cortes,  not  only  because 
of  the  urgency  of  economic  legislation,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  desire  not  to  open  now,  without  hope  of 
better  results,  a  period  of  electoral  agitation,  lack- 
ing political  concentration  and  credit,  is  a  good  so- 
lution for  a  neutral  government  whose  principal 
names  guarantee  an  impartial  rule,  to  which  none 
of  the  parliamentary  parties  can  refuse  support. 

"Count  Romanones  has  governed  with  singular 
fortune  in  a  time  singular  for  its  difficulties  and  con- 
flicts. We  have  objected  to  some  details  of  his  rule, 
but  we  do  not  wish  to  evade  the  just  commendation 
which  his  actions  in  exterior  and  interior  politics 
merit,  his  prodigious  benevolence,  his  prudence  and 
his  patriotism  in  the  grave  events  which  came  to 
pass.  He  ascended  to  power  gracefully,  and  he  fell 
gallantly.  Circumstances  rule.  Circumstances  re- 
tire him,  but  have  not  spoiled  him."  Thus  for  the 
present,  at  least,  Count  Romanones  retires  from  pub- 
lic life — the  one  important  Spanish  politician  who 
has  been  a  partisan  of  the  Allies  from  the  first  days 
of  the  war." 

ALLIED  PRESS— ITALIAN 

American  Politics 

On  April  24  the  Press  Review  published  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Idea  Nazionale,  Rome,  Nationalist,  April 
14,  on  "American  Politics," — the  point  considered 
being  the  Anglo-American  'bloc'  The  following  ar- 
ticle by  the  same  writer,  Leonardo  Vifetti,  appeared 
in  the  same  paper  April  19,  under  the  title  "American 
Politics,  the  Explanation  of  Symbols." 

"Under  the  pressure  of  the  public  opinion  of  his 
own  country,  President  Wilson  was  obliged  to  ask 
the  Allies  to  have  the  Monroe  Doctrine  recognized  as 
one  of  the  permanent  guarantees  of  peace,  that  is, 
in  reality,  to  have  the  Monroe  Doctrine  substituted 
for  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  elastic  geographic 
limits  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has.  Under  the 
pressure  of  some  of  the  more  immediate  electoral 
interests  of  the  Democratic  Party,  President  Wilson 
was  obliged  to  oppose  the  recognition  of  the  equality 
of  races  proposed  by  the  Japanese  Delegates.  It 
must  be  sincerely  recognized  that  if  Wilson  had 
been  stronger  politically  in  his  own  country,  if  his 
own  country  had  followed  and  supported  him  as  it 
had  done  up  to  the  summer  of  1918,  if,  above  all,  the 
Americans  had  had  confidence  in  him,  he  would 
never  have  taken  steps  such  as  these,  which  are  a 
mockery  of  his  principles,  and  which  will  give  a 
crushing  blow  to  the  position  of  Wilsonism  in  Eu- 
rope. He  would  not  have  taken  them,  because  his 
conception  of  the  expansion  of  America  (chiefly  po- 
litical, at  least  in  its  preparatory  phase),  his  concep- 
tion of  a  world  system  in  which  the  United  States,  on 
account  of  their  economic  supremacy,  would  exer- 
cise the  function  of  supreme  peacemaker  and  pro- 
tector of  peopls,  conflicts  with  the  old  exclusive  pro- 
gramme of  Monroeism.  He  would  not  have  taken 
them,  because  the  main  defence  he  made  of  his  poli- 
tics in  the  face  of  Republican  criticism,  which  called 
on  him  to  respect  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  consisted, 
essentially,  in  the  argument  that  the  League  of  Na- 
tions was  a  universal  extension  of  Monroeism. 

"At  the  secret  meeting  held  at  the  White  House 
on  the  night  of  February  26,  Wilson  raised  serious 
objections  to  the  proposal  of  Senator  Brandegee  for 
the  inclusion,  in  the  plan  of  the  League  of  Nations, 


of  a  clause  relative  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  lim- 
ited himself  to  a  general  assurance  thai  the  United 
States  would,  naturally,  retain  a  right  to  the  first  in- 
tervention— a  sort  of  'jus  primac  noctis' — in  the  fu- 
ture applications  of  his  principles  which  the  League 
of  Nations  would  have  to  make  to  the  American 
continent.  The  Senate,  convened  after  the  Presi- 
dent's departure  for  Europe,  made  known  its  policy 
in  a  resolution  signed  by  thirty-nine  Senators,  de- 
clared it  was  opposed  to  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
expressed  clearly,  firmly,  inexorably,  the  question  of 
America's  urgent  interest  to  maintain  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  against  any  deviating  innovation.  So,  Wil- 
son was  constrained  to  capitulate.  He  intended  to 
create  a  universal  policy  for  America — and  in  this 
sense  his  statement  about  the  extension  of  Monroe- 
ism to  the  world  had  a  concrete  value,  because  it 
meant,  approximately,  the  extension  of  the  peace- 
making and  protective  function  of  the  United  States 
to  Europe  and  to  Asia — but  the  Republicans  obliged 
him  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  more  urgent 
and  elementary  problems  of  American  politics.  The 
main  criticism  which  the  Republican  leader,  Sena- 
tor Lodge,  made  to  the  extension  of  Monroeism  was 
that  such  an  extension  would  destroy  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  a  concrete  value  in  American  politics, 
and  turn  it  into  a  vague  principle  of  international 
law.  That  is,  it  would  remove  the  United  States 
from  their  function  of  a  central,  dominating  power 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  launch  them  into 
the  dangerous,  and  perhaps  slightly  fruitful  sys- 
tem of  European  combinations. 

"Rut  this  was  not  Wilson's  real  capitulation.  On 
the  contrary,  this  was  only  the  effect  of  the  funda- 
mental capitulation  of  his  politics — the  alliance  with 
England.  Under  all  these  symbols — Monroe  Doc- 
trine, League  of  Nations,  universal  peace — the  prob- 
lem which  really  and  essentially  lives,  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the 
British  Empire.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  outside 
American  control  and  under  the  control  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet;  the  League  of  Nations  is  only  a  sort  of 
means  for  the  creation  of  a  world  force  to  hinder 
England  from  attacking  America,  before  the  United 
States  finish  their  naval  armaments;  universal  peace 
is  an  essential  condition  of  that  force.  Externally, 
the  opposition  between  Wilson  and  Lodge  is  based 
on  a  question  of  traditionalism  in  politics.  Really, 
the  opposition  is  between  anyone  who,  like  Wilson, 
has  tightened  the  bonds  between  England  and  Amer- 
ica (even  though  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  universal 
Anglo-Saxon  Monroeism),  in  such  a  way  that  Eng- 
land has  maintained  its  control  of  American  politics, 
and  anyone  who  wishes  to  bring  back  American  poli- 
tics to  their  natural,  autonomous  problems,  which 
today — after  the  weakening  of  Germany's  power- 
are  almost  entirely  problems  in  which  complete  An- 
glo-American collaboration  is  impossible.  Briefly, 
the  strictly  American  problems  are  the  develop- 
ment of  a  maritime  power  equal  to  the  development 
of  the  country's  productive  power,  and  the  strategic 
independence  of  that  power.  They  compromise  the 
problem  of  the  construction  of  a  merchant  marine 
for  the  new  intensive  policy  of  control  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  exportations,  organized  by  the  United 
States;  the  construction  of  a  large  navy  for  the  direct 
and  autonomous  protection  of  the  principle  of  Eu- 
ropean non-intervention  in  American  affairs;  the 
strategic  liberty  of  moving  that  navy  from  the  At- 
lantic bases  to  the  Pacific  bases,  through  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  where  England  still  holds  the  decisive 
military  positions  of  the  West  Indies. 
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"Now,  is  this  capitulation  of  Wilson  to  the  Re- 
publicans' will  merely  a  formal  capitulation,  or  does 
it  go  to  the  vital  spots  of  the  President's  policy?  Are 
we  io  see  Wilson  change  his  policy  regarding  Eng- 
land? It  does  not  seem  so.  The  request  to  have 
the  clause  pertaining  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  sub- 
slantiallv  embodied  in  the  project  for  the  League  of 
Nations,  is  onl  v  an  attempt  to  shield  the  League— i.  e. 
the  alliance  with  England— from  the  Monroeistic 
criticism  of  the  Republicans.  As  long  as  the  Presi- 
dent stands  on  the  League  position,  he  really 
stands  on  the  English  position,  between  his  idea 
of  protection  and  expansion,  and  the  idea  of  Eng- 
land as  preserver.  Accordingly,  the  President's  act 
is  merely  an  act  of  internal  politics:  an  attempt  to 


conquer  Republican  opposition,  with  a  political  sat- 
isfaction which,  understood  rightly  and  not  exter- 
nally, meets  the  initial  request  of  the  Republicans, 
facilitates  the  rapprochement  of  the  two  parties, 
and  the  reconstitution  of  a  majority  for  the  opening 
of  Congress  which  will  perhaps  take  place  in  the 
very  near  future.  Like  Lloyd  George,  he  brings  to 
bear  on  the  Peace  Conference,  not  only  his  country's 
needs  (something  natural  and  legitimate)  but  also 
the  electoral  necessities  of  his  home  politics.  He  is 
too  modern  to  sell  peoples  like  Louis  XIV  and  Metter- 
nich  in  the  old  Congresses  where  it  is  said  such  sales 
took  place,  but  in  which,  nevertheless,  many  impor- 
tant questions  were  solved;  but  sufficiently  demo- 
cratic to  sacrifice  them  to  his  own  parliamentary  in- 
terests." 
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The  Adriatic  Deadlock 

In  spite  of  the  preference  accorded  it  by  the 
Peace  Conference,  the  Adriatic  question  has  made 
no  progress,  and  at  the  beginning  of  last  week  it  be- 
came clear  that  it  might  well  bring  about  a  serious 
crisis.  President  Wilson  on  Monday  withdrew  from 
the  discussion  of  the  problem  in  order  that  those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  Treaty  of  London 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  undo  without  assist- 
ance the  harm  done  by  that  unhappy  pact.  Un- 
fortunately, the  step  failed  to  bring  about  the  de- 
sired result,  for  the  Italians  maintained  their  stiff 
and  unyielding  attitude.  They  showed  not  the 
slightest  inclination  to  abandon  any  of  their  de- 
mands based  upon  the  Treaty  of  London,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  invoked  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  with  regard  to  Fiume.  Their  dele- 
gates took  up  the  attitude  that  Italy  was  well  within 
her  rights,  and  let  it  be  understood  that  the  whole 
country  was  solid  behind  them  in  their  stand  to  se- 
cure the  stipulated  pound  of  flesh.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances argument  appeared  to  be  quite  useless, 
and  the  question  seemed  to  have  reached  a  stage  of 
absolute  deadlock.  On  Wednesday  President  Wil- 
son issued  a  statement  on  the  subject,  which  con- 
cluded with  an  eloquent  appeal  to  Italy  to  abandon 
the  Pact  of  London  and  all  its  arrangements,  and  "to 
exhibit  to  the  newly  liberated  peoples  across  the 
Adriatic  that  noblest  quality  of  greatness,  magna- 
nimity, friendly  generosity,  the  preference  of  justice 
over  interest."  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the 
appeal  fell  flat,  for  the  same  evening  the  Italian 
delegation  gave  out  a  Note  that,  "as  a  result  of  the 
declaration  by  President  Wilson  on  the  Adriatic 
question,  the  Italian  delegates  have  decided  to  leave 
Paris  tomorrow."  In  regard  to  the  Adriatic  prob- 
lem, it  is  at  least  quite  easy  to  understand  Italy's  sen- 
timents. In  the  past,  the  feeling  of  insecurity  re- 
garding the  Adriatic  must  always  have  been  both 
trying  and  humiliating  to  the  Italians;  and  that  they 
should  have  formed  the  resolve  in  the  war  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  make  sure  their  mas- 
tery of  that  sea  is  quite  easily  understood.  More- 
over, if  they  choose  to  stand  firmly  by  their  rights 
under  the  Treaty  of  London,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
France  and  Great  Britain  can  possibly  deny  them 
those  rights  or  refuse  their  aid  in  securing  them.  If 
President  Wilson's  appeal  fails  utterly,  and  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  strike  a  bargain,  it  will  probably 
be  found  that,  in  spite  of  all  her  protests,  Italy  may 
finally  accept  the  President's  view  regarding  the 
Adriatic,  provided  that  she  receives  compensations 
in  Asia  Minor.  * 

The  British  press  is  almost  unanimous  in  sup- 
porting President  Wilson's  attitude.  In  its  editor- 
ial of  April  24,  the  Times  writes:  "All  the  rest  of 
the  Allies  and  Associates  will  recognize  the  gravity 
and  the  power  of  the  appeal  which  President  Wilson 
makes  to  Italy.  '.  :  '."  Despite  the  very  strong 
feeling  against  surrender  or  compromise  of  her  ex- 
treme claims,  we  refuse  to  believe  that  after  this 
powerful  summary  from  a  most  friendly  source  of 
the  chief  reasons  why  on  grounds  both  of  principle 


and  expediency  she  should  modify  her  position,  she 
will  persist  unmoved  in  the  full  assertion  of  her  de- 
mands. Obduracy  may  succeed  in  giving  her  some 
of  the  territories  she  covets,  but  it  would  unquestion- 
ably forfeit  for  her  much  of  the  good  will  which  she 
enjoys  on  the  part  of  all  the  Associated  Powers,  and 
would  provoke  the  abiding  enmity  of  the  newly 
liberated  peoples  on  the  other  shore  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  material  gain  would  not  be  all  that  she  hopes; 
the  moral  loss  would  be  irreparable.  Her  claims 
rest  upon  a  twofold  basis.  She  demands  a  great 
stretch  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  and  the 
adjacent  islands  under  the  Treaty  of  London  which 
was  concluded  with  England  and  France  when  she 
came  into  the  war;  she  claims  Fiume,  which  she  has 
occupied,  on  the  ground  that  the  majority  of  its  in- 
habitants are  of  Italian  blood  and  desire  to  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Italian  Kingdom.  The  position  of 
England  and  France  in  regard  to  these  claims  differs 
widely  from  that  of  America.  She  is  unpledged. 
They  have  pledged  themselves  by  the  Treaty,  and 
however  anxious  they  are  to  see  Italy  waive  her  full 
contractual  rights  under  it,  they  will  faithfully  ob- 
serve all  its  provisions,  if  she  insists  upon  the  letter 
of  her  bond.  But  they  will  not  go  beyond  that  letter, 
and  Italy  must  remember  that  by  it  Fiume  is 
allotted,  not  to  her,  but  to  Croatia. 

"England  and  France  agree  in  substance  with 
President  Wilson's  contention  that  since  the  Treaty 
was  signed  the  whole  situation  has  changed  so  pro- 
foundly that  'every  question  associated  with  this 
settlement  bears  a  new  aspect.'  .  .  .  They  will  not 
admit  the. right  of  Italy  to  pick  out  the  clauses  of  the 
Treaty  which  favor  her  designs  and  to  reject  those 
which  favor  the  Jugo-Slavs.  If  she  insists  upon  the 
Treaty,  she  must  have  the  whole  Treaty,  and  the 
whole  Treaty  will  leave  her  without  Fiume.  .  .  . 
But  as  sincere  friends  of  the  Italian  people,  familiar 
with  their  fundamental  common  sense  and  with  the 
sagacity  which  has  so  often  distinguished  their  states- 
manship, we  cherish  the  firm  hope  that  right  and 
reason  will  overcome  the  dictates  of  a  narrow  and 
short-sighted  diplomacy.  The  decision  is  in  Italy's 
hands;  it  will  affect  her  whole  future  and  the  whole 
future  of  the  world." 

The  same  newspaper  goes  on  to  say,  April  26: 
".  .  .  According  to  information  from  a  trust- 
worthy Italian  source,  the  situation  is  now  in  reality 
far  less  critical  than  it  would  appear  to  be  on  the 
surface.  Much  may,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  at- 
titude of  the  Italian  Parliament  and  the  Italian  pub- 
lic. It  is  expected  in  Paris  that  we  shall  for  some 
days  hear  more  of  the  spectacular  patriotic  demon- 
strations than  of  the  undertone  of  sound  common 
sense  which  always  runs  through  the  public  affairs 
of  Italy  when  the  Italian  people  is  left  to  judge  mat- 
ters by  itself.    .    .  . 

"In  all  Allied  and  Associated  quarters  there  is 
deep  and  sincere  good  feeling  towards  the  Italian 
people,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  it  would  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  Italy  to  sanction  a  settlement  likely 
to  involve  Italy  either  in  hostilities  with  her  Eastern 
Adriatic  neighbors  or  hopelessly  estrange  them  from 
her— to  the  grave  detriment  of  her  political  and 
commercial  future — merely  because  Italian  official 
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agencies  have  during  the  past  few  months  worked 
up  public  feeling  as  a  means  of  putting  pressure 
upon  the  Conference.  In  any  case  it  is  coming  to  be 
more  generally  recognized  that  President  Wilson 
was  bound  to  take  a  firm  stand.  In  many  quarters 
it  is,  indeed,  regretted  that  he  did  not  take  his  stand 
some  weeks  or  months  ago.    .    .  ." 

Under  the  heading  "A  Scrap  of  Paper,"  the 
Morning  Post,  April  23,  publishes  the  following: 
"The  British  public  are  in  danger  of  being  misled  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  conflict  now  being  waged  over 
the  Eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  When  Italy  en- 
tered  the  war,  she  came  in  upon  terms,  and  these 
terms  were  laid  down  in  a  certain  scrap  of  paper 
known  as  the  Treaty  of  London.  Moreover,  the  nar- 
row strip  of  coastline  had  been  from  ancient  times 
colonized  and  occupied  first  by  Rome  and  then  by 
Venice,  and  has  always  been  regarded  by  Italy  as 
essentially  Italian,  just  as  Alsace-Lorraine  is  regard- 
ed by  France  as  essentially  French.  .  .  .  She  con- 
sented to  enter  into  the  war  upon  the  side  of  the 
Allies  upon  this  condition,  chiefly,  that  she  should  be 
given  at  least  a  part  of  the  Dalmatian  shore.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  Jugo-Slav  nation;  but  Russia,  on 
behalf  of  the  Southern  Slavs,  amply  protected  their 
interest  on  that  coast. 

"The  Treaty  of  London  was  a  compromise.  It 
left  outside  the"ltalian  frontier  a  great  part  of  the 
coast,  with  several  of  the  most  important  islands  and 
towns.  Thus,  such  characteristically  Italian  cities 
as  Fiume,  Spalato,  and  Ragusa  were  left  to  the  Jugo- 
slavs. .  .  .  The  cities  left  outside  Italy  are  by  no 
means  happy  at  the  exclusion,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  fact  that  Fiume  has  petitioned  the  Allies  that  she 
may  be  allowed  to  join  herself  to  Italy.  And  this  is 
not  surprising,  for  the  trade  and  culture  of  those 
regions  follow  the  Italian  tradition — which,  when 
all  is  said,  is  as  great  a  tradition  as  any  in  the  world. 
Such  is  the  position  of  Italy,  and  for  our  part  we 
think  it  the  duty  of  Italy's  Allies  to  support  her  treaty 
rights  not  merely  because  they  have  signed  them  but 
for  the  good  of  those  regions,  and  because  it  is  the 
interest  of  her  Allies  to  see  Italy  strong,  prosperous, 
and  secure.  .  .  .  The  Italian  Government  is  well 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  interests  of  its  own  people, 
and  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  Italy's  Allies  to  support 
her  case  at  least  as  far  as  that  case  has  been  backed 
by  the  approval  and  the  signature  of  our  statesmen. 
We  may  still  work  honestly  for  a  settlement  between 
the  Jugo-Slavs  and  Italy,  as  good  friends  may  work 
to  bring  together  opponents  in  a  quarrel.  That  is 
the  part  of  friendship;  but  do  not  let  us  forget  our 
own  obligations,  our  own  bargains,  and  our  own 
Treaties.    .    .  ." 

"The  Adriatic  Controversy,"  writes  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  April  24,  "took  a  very  serious  turn  yester- 
day. ...  It  has  therefore  to  be  considered  whether 
the  Italian  claims  arc  reasonabte  and  conform  to  the 
spirit  of  the  peace.  On  that,  as  we  observed  yester- 
day, opposite  opinions  may  be  honestly  held.  There 
is,  for  instance,  probably  no  more  sincere  Wilsonian 
in  Europe  than  Signor  Bissolati;  yet,  though  op- 
posed to  some  of  his  country's  claims,  he  entirely 
supports  that  to  Fiume.  On  the  other  hand,  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  who  yesterday  took  the  strong  step  of 
issuing  a  public  statement  in  favor  of  the  Jugo-Slavs, 
puts  Fiume  in  the  front  of  the  Jugo-Slav  case.  It  is 
not  an  easy  issue  to  settle  by  'self-determination'; 
for  the  town  contains  a  large  Italian  majority,  while 
its  neighborhood  contains  a  large  majority  of 
Croats;  and  the  result  of  a  vote  would,  as  so  often 
happens,  depend  entirely  on  the  area  chosen  for  the 


voting.  Mr.  Wilson  therefore  does  not  base  his 
argument  on  population,  but  on  the  need  for  a  com- 
mercial outlet.    .    .  . 

"Whatever  be  thought  of  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  must  be  admitted  that  President  Wilson's 
appeal  from  the  diplomatic  table  to  the  general  pub- 
lic of  the  world  is  a  momentous  innovation.  It  may 
at  first  sight  commend  itself  as  consonant  with 
democratic  statesmanship;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
none  of  the  negotiating  statesmen,  including  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  have  hitherto  understood  democratic 
statesmanship  in  that  sense.  On  the  contrary,  their 
practice  in  negotiating  all  other  questions  has  been 
extremely  secretive — too  secretive,  as  we  have  often 
urged;  and  in  appreciating  the  need  for  secrecy,  in 
order  to  reach  agreements,  they  have  sometimes 
seemed  to  under-rate  the  need  for  carrying  the 
world  with  them.  But  the  result  of  making  an  ex- 
ception to  the  practice  in  Italy's  case  is  to  create  an 
evident  danger  for  the  whole  League  of  Nations. . . ." 

Writing  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  April  22,  Dr. 
E.  J.  Dillon  says:  "The  Adriatic  problem  is  incom- 
parably the  most  momentous  of  all  today  and  the  in- 
genuity of  the  arbiters  is  being  exercised  to  the  full- 
est extent  in  devising  an  acceptable  settlement.  The 
choice  lies  between  internationalizing  Fiume  and 
giving  it  to  Italy.  I  am  enabled  to  affirm  that  a 
scheme  of  compromise  was  unofficially  suggested 
some  time  ago  and  the  distribution  of  the  territories 
marked  off  on  a  map,  and  that  it  was  provisionally 
assented  to  by  those  very  delegates  who,  a  few  days 
later,  reconsidered  their  judgment,  and  now  refuse 
to  entertain  the  proposal.  It  emanated  from  one 
interested  side,  and  would  have  been  accepted  by 
all  the  delegates  if  those  two  had  not  wavered.  All 
the  arguments  derived  from  nationality,  history, 
race,  language,  and  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion are  already  worn  threadbare,  and  the  matter  is 
now  being  contemplated  from  the  point  of  view  of 
expediency.    As  I  have  repeatedly  announced,  the 

J  Italian  delegates  will  not  sign  the  treaty  if  their 
minimum  claims  be  rejected,  and  the  possession  of 
Fiume  is  one  of  these;  moreover,  it  is  affirmed  that 
the  consequences  of  their  departure  from  the  Con- 
ference would  be  disastrous  not  merely  from  a  Cab- 
inet standpoint,  but  for  the  entire  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope.   The  Jugo-Slavs  are  equally  insistent.  No 

|  decision  has  yet  been  adopted,  but  various  devices 
have  been  unfolded,  discussed,  and  rejected.  .  .  ." 

The  same  correspondent  writes  in  the  issue  of 
April   24:     «.    .    .    The   President,   when  with- 

!  drawing  yesterday  morning  in  favor  of  the  French 

!  and  British  Premiers,  was  aware  that  these  col- 
leagues would  continue  his  work  of  argument  and 
suasion,  whereas  the  Italian  plenipotentiaries  ex- 

i  pected  quite  a  different  attitude  from  the  Allied  co- 

•  signatories  of  the  Pact  of  London,  with  whom  vitol 
territorial  issues  had  been  definitely  settled.  But 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  M.  Clemenceau  followed  in 
President  Wilson's  footsteps,  concentrating  all  their 
powers  of  argument,  suasion,  and  pressure  upon  the 
conversion  of  Italy's  representatives  to  the  doctrine 
of  renunciation,  in  the  name  of  the  sacred  princi- 
ples symbolized  by  the  League  of  Nations.  Paren- 
thetically, it  should  here  be  noted  that  all  the  pre- 
vious stories  spread  by  the  French  and  British  Press 
describing  proposals  made  by  the  Allies  to  Italy, 

I  by  which  Fiume  would  be  divided  into  two  halves, 
of  which  the  Italian  State  should  receive  one  and 
Jugo-Slavia  the  other,  were  without  the  slightest 
foundation. 

"No  concrete  proposals  have  ever  yet  been  put 
forward  by  the  Allies  to  Italy.    Not  even  yesterday 
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could  the  delegates  agree  on  a  common  basis  of  dis- 
cussion. M.  Clemenceau  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
urged  the  necessity  to  make  painful  sacrifices  for  the 
sake  of  the  lofty  Wilsonian  principles.  The  Italian 
Premier  replied  that  Italy  should  not  be  chosen  as 
the  sole  scapegoat  for  all  the  Allied  Powers,  each  of 
whom  exacted  and  received  noteworthy  sacrifices 
of  President  Wilson's  lofty  principles  to  their  na- 
tional demands.  Why  should  Italy,  whose  losses, 
sufferings,  and  shattered  financial  economic  state 
call  for  special  consideration,  be  condemned  to  pro- 
vide the  entire  cost  of  an  experiment  in  which  the 
faith  of  her  Allies  is  remarkably  weak?  France  de- 
clines even  today  to  accept  the  League  of  Nations  as 
a  guarantee  of  peace,  describing  it  as  a  huge  hoax, 
an  utter  delusion,  and  refuses  to  make  the  slenderest 
sacrifice  to  it.  Why  should  Italy  be  required  to  be- 
have differently?  Besides,  the  whole  issue  reduces 
itself  to  two  simple  questions:  Do  France  and  Eng- 
land recognize  the  treaties  they  signed,  or  regard 
them  as  scraps  of  paper?  Is  the  Wilsonian  princi- 
ple of  self-determination  to  be  applied  to  Fiume  or 
repudiated?" 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  April  24,  publishes  the 
following  editorial  comment:  "The  Adriatic  dead- 
lock has  deepened  in  gravity  during  the  past  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference are  now  patent  to  all  the  world.  The  Ital- 
ian delegates  announce  their  decision  to  leave  Paris 
— which  would  come  very  near  to  an  indication  of 
their  country's  severance  from  the  fellowship  of  the 
Great  Powers.  Signor  Orlando  throws  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  act  upon  the  untimeliness  of  President 
Wilson's  review  of  the  problem  which  is  published 
today.  That  document  is  alleged  to  have  spoilt  in 
some  unexplained  way  a  supreme  effort  which  Italy 
was  making  for  conciliation,  but  President  Wilson 
was  evidently  quite  unaware  of  it  at  the  time  of 
penning  his  earnest  and  weighty  appeal  for  some 
consideration  of  non-Italian  interests.  Signor  Or- 
lando testifies  to  the  fidelity  which  France  and  Eng- 
land have  shown  to  the  Pact  of  London,  however 
little  they  may  be  satisfied  with  the  effects  of  that 
treaty  in  circumstances  which  have  so  completely 
changed.  .  .  .  Italy  is  claiming  at  once  the  ful- 
filment of  the  treaty  where  she  is  a  gainer  by  its 
terms,  and  its  abrogation  where  it  stands  in  the  way 
of  her  full  demands.  Her  statesmen  must  realize 
upon  reflection  that  the  second  attitude  undermines 
whatever  moral  force  is  inherent  in  the  first.  If  the 
treaty  is  open  to  revision  in  the  matter  of  giving 
Fiume  to  the  Croats,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  bind- 
ing in  every  jot  or  tittle  where  it  establishes  Italian 
jurisdiction  over  Dalmatian  ports  and  islands. .  . ." 

The  Westminster  Gazette,  of  the  same  date, 
writes:  "We  need  not  say  we  should  regard  with 
the  deepest  regret  even  a  temporary  breach  between 
Italy  and  the  other  Allied  or  Associated  Powers. 
We  ourselves  have  a  long  tradition  of  friendship 
with  the  Italian  people  which  we  hope  to  see  not 
merely  unimpaired  but  greatly  strengthened  and 
enriched  by  our  partnership  in  this  war  and  the 
sacrifices  we  have  made  together  in  the  common 
cause.  But  for  that  very  reason  we  are  bound  to 
associate  ourselves  with  the  appeal  which  Presi- 
dent Wilson  makes  to  Italy  to  moderate  her  claims 
at  least  to  the  extent  which  offers  a  reasonable  hope 
of  a  fair  settlement  with  the  other  nationalities  that 
the  war  has  brought  into  existence.  We  do  so  from 
a  somewhat  different  point  of  view  from  President 
Wilson's.  We  are  bound  by  the  Treaty  of  London 
and  he  is  not.    That  treaty,  as  we  fully  acknowl- 


edge, can  only  he  varied  by  Italy's  consent,  and  if 
she  does  not  consent,  we  shall  not  seek  to  evade  it  or 
lo  find  ambiguous  ways  out  of  it.  We  may  think 
that  in  view  of  the  new  facts  since  the  treaty  was 
concluded— the  collapse  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
the  rise  of  Jugo-Slavia,  the  disappearance  of  Russian 
influence— she  would  do  wisely  to  seek  a  different 
kind  of  settlement,  but  if  that  is  not  her  opinion,  we 
shall  stand  to  our  bargain.  But  when  she  goes  be- 
yond it  and,  in  addition  to  the  Trentino,  Istria,  the 
Dalmatian  coast,  and  islands  assigned  to  her  under 
the  treaty,  claims  the  great  port  of  Fiume  as  well, 
we  are  obliged  to  point  out  that  in  this  very  treaty 
Fiume  was  assigned  to  the  Croatians.  If,  then,  the 
appeal  is  to  the  treaty,  we  are  as  much  bound  not  to 
give  Fiume  to  Italy  as  we  are  bound  to  give  her  the 
other  territories.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  appeal 
is  to  the  'Fourteen  Points'  and  the  Italians  claim 
Fiume  under  the  principle  of  self-determination, 
that  principle  would  also  apply  to  the  Slav  regions 
which  are  assigned  to  Italy  under  the  treaty.  The 
treaty,  in  other  words,  cannot  be  broken  for  Italy's 
benefit  and  at  the  same  time  strictly  maintained 
against  all  other  claimants.  We  may  overcome  the 
objection  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  to  the  treaty  if  we  keep 
carefully  within  it,  but  not  if  we  go  outside  it  and 
deprive  them  of  the  one  chief  advantage  which  the 
treaty  left  to  them.    .    .  ." 

The  Daily  Express,  April  25,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  "Mr.  Wilson  has  plunged  the  Peace  Conference 
into  an  unfortunate  impasse.  In  one  sense  of  the 
term  it  is  a  disaster,  as  it  reveals  a  great  rift  in  the 
lute  a  few  days  before  the  Germans  arrive  to  re- 
ceive the  only  terms  on  which  peace  can  be  con- 
ceded. It  is  certainly  a  tragedy,  for  the  now  notor- 
ious manifesto  was  issued  at  a  moment  when  a  solu- 
tion of  all  the  trobules  between  Italy  and  her  fu- 
ture neighbors — the  new  States — seemed  imminent. 
It  is  profoundly  stupid,  for  it  must  mean  a  delay  in 
the  conclusion  of  that  peace  for  which  the  whole 
I  world  is  yearning.  ...  It  seems  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  supported  by  M.  Clemenceau,  the  French 
Premier,  had  arrived  at  a  compromise  which  would 
have  bridged  the  crisis.  His  mediation  between  the 
Italians  and  Mr.  Wilson  was  approaching  a  success- 
ful conclusion.  National  honor  and  national  as- 
pirations would  both  have  been  satisfied.  At  the 
!  critical  moment  Mr.  Wilson  rushes  into  the  arena 
i  of  publicity,  waving  a  red  flag.  The  Italians  were 
despatching  cables  to  Rome  announcing  their  hopes. 
The  Wilson  manifesto  confronted  them  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Paris  newspapers,  an  affront  after  what 
had  passed  in  the  secret  negotiations.  The  Ameri- 
cans have  always  pleaded  for  open  diplomacy.  This 
is  that  sample  of  diplomacy  gone  mad.  It  is  the 
rabies  of  diplomacy.    .    .  ." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  long  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  April 
24:  ".  .  .  The  President  appeals  to  Italian 
friendship  and  Italian  generosity  to  approach  the 
whole  question  from  a  wider  point  of  view,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  world-interests  and  a  world-settle- 
ment in  whose  benefits  and  protections  she  would 
share;  he  also  sets  out  with  inexorable  clearness  the 
reasons  why  America  cannot  under  any  circum- 
stances be  a  party  to  the  solution  of  the  Adriatic 
question  and  of  the  Italian  eastern  frontier  in  the 
sense  that  Italy's  representatives  now  seek.  If  Italy 
has  threatened  an  ultimatum,  the  President  has  felt 
himself  compelled  to  issue  one.  He  must  always 
have  recognized  that  a  point  might  come  where  the 
principle  for  which  he  stands  and  for  which  America 
has  fought,  the  principles  also  on  the  strength  of 
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which  he  himself  negotiated  the  original  Armistice 
and  which  were  accepted  hy  Italy  along  with  the 
other  Allies,  might  meet  with  some  apparently  in- 
superable obstacle  in  the  policy  or  interests  of  other 
Powers.  .  .  .  Obviously,  if  he  were  faced  with 
the  choice  of  either  surrendering  the  whole  basis 
of  what  he  and  the  American  people  along  with 
him  regarded  as  a  just  peace  or  of  retiring  from  any 
further  attempt  at  a  collective  peace  he  would  re- 
lire  i  nd  make  his  own  terms.  But  first  it  would  be 
his  duty  to  make  a  perfectly  plain  statement  of  the 
circumstances  and  to  challenge  the  opinion  of  each 
and  all  the  nations  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case  and 
the  justice  of  his  action.  That  contingency,  it  would 
seem,  has  now  arisen,  and  that  moment  has  arrived. 
Nothing  can  be  more  moderate,  nothing  more  con- 
ciliatory than  the  wording  of  his  manifesto,  but 
nothing  can  be  more  decisive.  There  it  is  for  us  all 
to  consider  and  to  judge,  above  all  for  Italy  to  con- 
sider and  to  judge.  But  let  there  be  no  mistake  as 
to  its  significance.  What  the  President  says  he 
means.  These  are  not  merely  words;  they  are  an 
act. 

"The  matter  in  question  is  not  very  complex. 
.  America  has  for  herself  no  ambitions  in 
this  matter  and  makes  no  claims.  But  she  stands 
for  a  new  order  based  on  certain  declared  principles 
to  which  Italy  is  committed  along  with  the  rest  of  us. 
There  can  be  no  question,  as  the  President  points 
out,  of  applying  one  set  of  principles  in  one  case  and 
another  scfin  another  case.  Thus  each  case  is  de- 
cisive, and  to  surrender  in  one  is  to  surrender  in  all. 
That  is  what  gives  to  this  great  deliverance  of  the 
American  President  its  supreme  importance,  an  im- 
portance going  far  beyond  particular  matter  in  con- 
troversy.   .    .  ." 

ALLIED  PRESS— ITALIAN 

Italian  Aspirations 

The  campaign  in  the  Roman  press  for  the 
"National  Aspirations"  increased  in  intensity  when 
the  Italian  claims  began  to  be  directly  considered  by 
the  "Council  of  Four."  The  papers  considered 
these  claims  of  Italy  so  just,  so  far  removed  from 
any  spirit  of  imperialism,  that  no  obvious  reason 
w  as  seen  why  they  should  not  be  granted.  Then, 
France  had  'received  satisfaction  regarding  her 
claims;  should  not  Italy  also  be  treated  in  similar 
fashion?  When  the  days  wore  on  and  no  settle- 
ment was  reached,  the  tone  of  the  press  became 
hitler  and  menacing,  and  it  was  plainly  stated  that 
Italy  would  retire  from  the  Conference  unless  she 
ol  tained  her  demands.  On  April  19  the  blatant 
Nationalist  organ,  the  Idea  Nazionale,  published  in 
large  letters  the  headline,  '"Italy  cannot  sign  a  peace 
which  would  violate  her  pact  of  war".  This  senti- 
ment w  as  expressed  also  by  the  Epoca  (the  paper  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  Signor  Orlando),  by  the  Gior- 
nale  d'ltcilia  (the  organ  of  Baron  Sonnino,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs),  and  by  the  Catholic  Corriere 
d'ltcdia.  ' 

On  April  13th.  Mongiardini,  the  Paris  correspond- 
ent of  the  Epoca.  writes  as  follows  to  this  paper 
(Epoca,  Rome.  April  14):  "Since  it  seems  that  the 
French  problems  have  now  been  solved,  next  week 
will  see  the  great  struggle  for  our  sacred  rights.  I 
repeat,  let  the  Italian  people  say.  through  the  mouth 
of  its  representatives,  that  it  will  not  renounce  these 
sacred  rights." 

On  the  15th,  he  writes  thus  (Epoca,  April  16): 
"So  we  have  really  come  to  the  discussion  of  the 


Italian  problems.  The  absence  of  Lloyd  George 
.  .  .  and  Clemenceau  .  .  .  does  not  signi- 
fy that  they  are  not  interested  in  our  cause,  but  on 
the  contrary  that  they  consider  it  settled  on  account 
of  the  treaties  which  exist,  which  have  been  signed 
by  Italy  and  the  Entente  Powers.  Wilson's  case  is 
different.  America  entered  the  war  as  an  'asso- 
ciate', that  is,  not  interested  in  the  agreements  that 
might  exist  between  the  powers  already  engaged  in 
the  conflict.  The  principles  for  which  America  in- 
tervened were  proclaimed  by  Wilson  in  his  fourteen 
points;  but  there  could  not  be  any  real,  profound 
difference  between  the  Italian  claims  and  any  of 
Wilson's  points.  The  publication  of  the  points  was 
received  in  Italy  with  enthusiasm,  as  it  seemed  to 
everyone  that  they  strengthened  the  Italian  thesis 
instead  of  weakening  it.  The  request  for  Fiume, 
although  advanced  later,  was  done  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  principle  that  people  should  be  free 
to  dispose  of  themselves,  and  after  a  plebiscite  held 
in  the  city.  In  the  Pact  of  London  Italian  public 
opinion  certainly  showed  that  it  was  disposed  to 
make  concessions,  provided  the  Italian  groups  in- 
cluded therein  were  saved.  Some  degree  of  intran- 
sigence manifested  itself  on  our  part  only  after  the 
attitude  of  the  Yugo-Slavs  did  not  seem  to  be  what 
we  might  expect  from  a  civilized  people;  there  was 
uneasiness  over  the  fate  which  would  be  reserved 
for  the  Italians  under  the  Yugo-Slav  yoke,  which 
would  be  even  worse  than  the  Austrian.  Now  it  is 
Orlando's  duty  to  persuade  Wilson  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  our  demands.  The  discussions  of  all 
these  past  months  never  led  to  any  conclusion  be- 
cause the  final  struggle  always  seemed  distant.  Now 
it  has  come,  and  it  seems  to  us  impossible  that  Wil- 
son, who  has  agreed  to  most  of  the  French  demands 
which  are  much  greater  than  ours,  should  not  ap- 
prove of  the  just,  humane,  disinterested,  purely  na- 
tional, interests  which  Italy  advances.  Something 
greater,  more  sublime,  is  also  at  stake:  the  principle 
of  civilization.  It  is  this  standpoint  that  the  Italians 
must  take  who  feel  the  dignity  conferred  on  them  by 
our  position  as  a  great  power,  and  above  all  by  our 
twenty-five  centuries  of  civilization.  During  the 
war  it  was  said,  and  it  was  true,  that  Italy  and 
France  fought  not  only  to  free  their  oppressed  sons, 
not  only  for  Trent  or  for  the  Adriatic,  not  only  for 
Alsace-Lorraine,  but  for  a  principle,  for  a  civiliza- 
tion and  justice  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  which 
we  believed  we  could  bring  to  the  world  as  a  rule 
of  life,  for  the  betterment  and  evolution  of  human- 
ity. Why  did  Italy  resolve  to  abandon  her  thirty 
years'  alliance?  Above  all  because  she  felt  that  the 
principle  of  right  that  she  had  created  and  taught 
the  world  was  on  the  side  opposed  to  that  alliance. 
To  sustain  this  ideal  she  generously  gave  her  best 
blood.    Now  must  all  this  be  forgotten— must  it  no 

!  longer  count  ?  We  ought  not  even  to  have  to  stoop 
to  prepare  statistics  to  oppose  the  falsified  Yugo- 
Slav  statistics;  nor  should  it  be  asked  whether,  in 

I  the  territory  which  we  claim,  the  percentage  of 
Italians  is  greater  or  less.  The  only  question  to  be 
asked  is  this:  are  the  Italians  capable  of  teaching 
the  world  something  more  than  the  Croats  and 

|  Slovenes?    On  the  part  of  the  Latins  there  exists 

!  an  ideal  of  civilization  which  has  conquered  the 
principle  of  brute  force.  Whoever  adheres  to  this 
superior  ideal  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  party  that 
has  been  conquered.  We  believe  that  no  English- 
man nor  Frenchman  is  the  subject  of  another  state. 
But  many  cities  that  are  superlatively  Italian  both 
by  history  and  population  remain  subject  to  the  ene- 
my.   For  this  reason  Italy  must,  and  will,  ask  guar- 
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antees  against  the  attempts  at  denationalization 
which  the  Slavs  will  certainly  employ,  as  they  have 
always  done.  Wilson  may  ask,  which  condition  will 
form  the  greater  guarantee  for  the  respect  of  nation- 
ality, right  and  justice — the  inclusion  of  a  great 
number  of  Slavs  within  the  Italian  boundaries,  or 
of  a  still  greater  number  of  Italians  within  the  Slav 
boundaries?  But  he  certainly  knows  that  many 
centuries  of  civilization  impose  on  us  the  duty  of 
showing  the  sincerest  respect  for  everyone,  and  that 
for  that  reason,  not  the  slightest  harm  will  be  done 
to  the  Slavs  who  will  be  included  within  our  bound- 
aries." 

On  the  16th,  the  same  correspondent  sends  the 
following  despatch  (Epoca,  April  17) :  ".  .  .  As 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  both  in  the  question  of  our 
boundaries  and  in  that  of  the  mandate  in  the  Orient, 
we  stand  on  our  position  without  compromise.  The 
moral  and  material  advantages  which  others  are  se- 
curing for  themselves  in  the  East  must  be  compen- 
sated by  equal  advantages  for  us.  At  present  dis- 
cussions are  taking  place  between  France  and  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  defining  relations  in  the 
zones  of  influence;  but  here  also  it  is  imperative  for 
us  to  take  up  our  position  at  once,  or  we  shall  have 
only  the  leavings.  Let  it  be  remembered  above  all 
that  the  vital  necessities  of  our  country  are  based  on 
two  principal  conditions:  an  outlet  for  our  immigra- 
tion, and  access  to  the  mineral  products  which  we 
lack." 

The  dispatch  of  the  17th  follows  (Epoca,  April 
18) :  ".  .  .  The  appointment  of  a  date  for  the 
arrival  of  the  German  plenipotentiaries  while  our 
boundaries  are  still  under  discussion  has  somewhat 
the  appearane  of  a  sword  with  two  edges.  If  our 
problems  are  not  solved  by  that  date  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  begin  communications  with  the  German 
plenipotentiaries:  an  eventuality  so  offensive  to  our 
dignity  cannot  be  even  admitted  by  us;  there  remain 
therefore  only  two  aspects  of  the  situation.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  fixing  of  a  precise  date  pledges  the 
Allies  to  come  to  a  decision  before  that  date;  and 
this  is  an  advantage  for  us.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  Wilson  hopes  that  in  order 
not  to  exceed  the  time  limit  we  may  yield  and  make 
concessions.  But  as  our  demands  correspond  to 
our  rights  the  second  hypothesis  is  inadmissible. 
What  we  asked  for  three  months  ago  we  ask  today. 
Italy  cannot  consent  to  bargain  over  the  object  of 
the  aspiration  of  the  whole  nation,  and  the  conces- 
sions which  she  has  already  made  to  the  Slavic  peo- 
ple is  very  great;  nor  can  we  close  our  ears  to  the  cry 
of  love  that  comes  to  us  from  Fiume,  which  is  thor- 
oughly Italian.  Just  as  France  obtained  all  the  eco- 
nomic and  strategic  guarantees  which  she  desired, 
so  we  too  must  obtain  guarantees  against  the  attempt 
at  denationalization  which  the  Slavs  will  make 
against  the  Italian  cities  which  will  remain  in  their 
power." 

(Epoca,  April  19) :  "It  is  hoped  that  the  Adriatic 
problem  will  be  settled  by  the  first  part  of  next 
week.  It  continues  to  be  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tions which  serve  to  enlighten  those  who  are  slow 
in  recognizing  our  rights.  They  have  not  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  Council  of  Four,  because  they  are  not 
such  as  to  furnish  material  for  discussion.  The 
total  of  our  claims,  which  from  the  time  we  entered 
the  war  was  limited  to  the  absolute  minimum  of  our 
rights,  must  be  accepted  or  rejected,  but  not  dis- 
cussed. This  seems  to  be  the  firm  viewpoint  of  the 
Italian  delegation.  All  the  work  of  deception  at- 
tempted by  our  enemies  during  the  war  or  by  our 


opponents  at  the  Conference  will  not  avail  to  change 
it." 

On  April  19  the  Roman  Giornalr  d' Italia,  (Baron 
Sonnino's  paper),  publishes  the  following  dispatch 
from  its  Paris  correspondent,  Vettori.  entitled  "Wil- 
son and  Italy":  "President  Wilson  has  seen  fit  to 
communicate  to  the  world  certain  statements  of  an 
optimistic  nature,  with  which  he  evidently  intends 
to  calm  American  impatience  and  answer  the  num- 
erous criticisms  of  his  work  at  the  Conference.  He 
announces  that  the  questions  pertaining  to  Germany 
are  so  near  a  definite  solution  that 'the  German 
plenipotentiaries  can  be  invited  to  Versailles  for 
April  25.  .  .  .  This  communique,  not  conspic- 
uous for  excessive  clearness,  announces  in  substance 
that  the  questions  regarding  France  are  settled — we 
knew  this— and  that  the  Italian  questions  will  he 
settled  promptly.    We  hope  so. 

"But  Wilson  knows  that  if  before  the  25th  our 
problem  is  not  solved  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  us. 
it  will  have  been  perfectly  useless  to  call  the  Ger- 
mans to  Versailles;  for  Italy  will  not  consent  to 
treat  with  Germany  or  to  sign  the  agreement  with 
the  Allies  if  she  has  not  first  obtained  her  own  na- 
tional claims.  Let  us  see  why  Wilson  so  clamor- 
ously announces  that  the  Germans  are  to  be  called 
for  the  25th.  Either  he  thinks  that  before  then  an 
agreement  will  be  reached  with  Italy,  in  which  case 
he  will  recognize  our  rights,  or  else  he  believes  that 
by  this  announcement  he  can  force  us  to  a  more  con- 
ciliatory attitude — in  which  case  we  do  not  intend 
to  recede  a  millimeter  from  our  present  position. 
It  would  certainly  be  sorrowful  for  our  country  to 
be  obliged,  for  its  legitimate  defence,  to  place  itself 
on  a  terrain  of  strenuous  resistance,  even  at  the  cost 
of  holding  up  the  peace.  It  is  certain  that,  as  long 
as  our  aspirations  are  not  recognized,  no  matter 
[  whether  the  Germans  are  called  to  Versailles  or  not, 
I  we  will  not  consent  to  a  continuation  of  the  deliber- 
i  ations.  As  one  of  the  five  great  powers  of  the  world, 
,  Italy  has  the  absolute  right  to  be  placed  above  all 
I  dispute,  in  order  to  be  able,  with  her  hands  com- 
pletely free,  to  participate  in  the  solution  of  all  the 
other  peace  problems;  in  order  to  be  able  joyfully  to 
undertake  reconstruction  - within  her  borders  and 
within  her  new  provinces,  and  in  order  to  be  able 
with  a  serene  mind  to  carry  on  her  own  foreign  pol- 
icy. To  remain  still  sub  juclice,  and  to  be  exposed 
for  a  further  period  of  time  to  intrigues  of  her  ene- 
mies, would  be  an  insufferable  humiliation  and  an 
incalculable  harm  to  Italy.  Accordingly,  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  have  Italy  as  a  partner  in  the  work  of  peace 
and  in  the  deliberations  with  Germany,  if,  in  a 
word,  it  is  desired  to  maintain  united  the  Allied 
group  in  face  of  the  common  enemy,  justice  must 
first  be  done  the  sacred  aspirations  of  Italy.  .  . 
j  Orlando  is  conferring  with  Wilson.  The  Adriatic 
!  problem  now  comes  up  for  discussion  about  three 
months  after  the  opening  of  the  Conference.  We 
I  will  not  repeat  today  the  reasons  for  this  delay,  dur- 
ing which  our  Allies  attempted  deviations  from  the 
path  which  were  always  resolutely  rejected  by  us 
together  with  these  suggested  solutions  which  were 
offensive  to  our  good  rights.  .  .  .  The  discus- 
sion which  begins  today  can  consequently  be  con- 
sidered by  us  as  an  elimination  of  the  errors  oi 
others.  ...  The  will  of  Italy  beams  in  history 
with  a  refulgent  strength  and  moral  beauty.  .  .  • 
We  must  recall  a  promise  which  Wilson  made  in  one 
of  his  many  messages,  that  of  February  14  of  last 
year,  when  he  said  to  Congress :  The  United  States 
has  no  desire  to  meddle  in  European  affairs  or  to 
act  as  arbiter  in  European  territorial  questions. 
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Let  him  keep  his  promise,  now  that  the  Italian  prob- 
lem presents  itself  in  its  justice  and  simplicity.  Let 
him  consider  his  recent  past,  he  who  presumed  to 
turn  the  gaze  of  the  peoples  toward  the  new  future. 

•  The  agreement  which  Wilson  made  with  Lloyd 
George  on  the  eve  of  the  Conference  assured  to  Eng- 
land'naval  supremacy,  the  annihilation  of  the  Ger- 
man fleet  for  the  benefit  of  Great  Britain  alone,  the 
integrity  of  the  strategic  points  of  her  empire,  the 
distribution  of  the  German  colonies,  the  actual  oc- 
cupation of  all  of  Ottoman  Asia  and  the  possession 
of  Spitzbergen  and  Archangel.  He  secured  for  the 
United  States  equal  naval  supremacy,  the  modern- 
that  is.  imperialistic— realization  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  the  League  of  Nations  understood  as  an 
American  intervention  in  all  world  affairs  exercised 
ad  libitum,  either  as  direct  intervention,  or  as  the 
right  of  veto,  and  finally  the  creation  of  world  con- 
ditions favorable  to  a  vast  campaign  of  economic 
penetration.  After  this  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  principle  of  the  strategic  defence  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  plus  the  national  claims  represented 
bj  Alsace-Lorraine. 

"Now,  if  political  principles  must  be  deduced 
from  the  events  which  I  have  attempted  to  recapitu- 
late, they  are  such  that  the  Italian  claims,  which  are 
founded  on  unshakable  justice,  should  come  forth 
immaculate  from  lies  and  wiles.  While  Anglo- 
Saxon  imperialism  is  being  consolidated  on  the 
ruins  of  Germany,  and  while  from  the  common  vic- 
tory Franc  e  is  realizing  the  dream  of  revenge  which 
seemed  to  have  been  abandoned,  behold,  Italy, 
which  three  times  saved  the  cause  of  the  Allies, 
which  voluntarily  entered  the  conflict,  which  de- 
stroyed the  enemy  with  her  own  arms,  asks  only 
the  fulfilment  of  her  unity  and  independence.  And 
while  our  adversaries  still  attempt  to  discredit  the 
moral  obligation  of  the  Pact  of  London,  Italy  can 
and  must  present  the  two  first  articles  of  this  treaty 
If)  him  who  did  not  sign  it." 

Corriere  d'ltalia  (Catholic),  April  19:  "News 
from  Paris  confirms  the  report  that  the  German 
delegates  will  be  at  Versailles  on  the  25th  .  .  . 
hut  it  also  confirms  the  uncertainty  in  which  the 
questions  directly  interesting  Italy  are  being  dis- 
cussed. There  is"  talk  of  the  skill  of  the  American 
experts,  who  come  to  a  conclusion  unfavorable  to 
us  in  the  Fiume  problem,  the  Dalmatian  problem, 
and  even  in  a  part  of  the  Istria  problem.  Assurance 
is  given  that  Wilson  is  more  tenacious  in  rejecting 
the  just  Italian  demands  than  he  was  in  the  case  of 
the  French  demands.  Moreover  in  the  fact  that 
Clcmenceau  and  Lloyd  George  have  left  Wilson 
alone  to  treat  with  Orlando,  there  appears  a  certain 
disinterestedness  on  the  part  of  France  and  England 
which  has  a  significance  far  from  pleasing  to  us. 

"We  do  not  know  how  much  truth  there  is  in 
all  tliis.  But  even  though  there  were  much  truth  in 
it.  we  refuse  to  entertain  the  slightest  doubt.  .  .  . 
We  believe  that  Orlando  would  have  to  put  to  Wil- 
son only  one  question:  'If  you  had  groups  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  which  were  about  to  be  abandoned  to 


a  hostile  race,  to  a  race  inferior  in  culture,  what 
would  you  do?'  Now  in  all  the  territory  claimed  by 
us  the  Italians  are  in  the  majority,  and  they  have 
their  traditions.  Italy  may  be  less  wealthy  than 
America  when  it  comes  to  money,  but  it  is  far  richer 
in  history,  and  in  the  heraldry  of  civilization  it  holds 
a  far  higher  place  than  the  Balkan  Slavs.  Let  us 
have  a  little  Monroeism  for  Italy,  Mr.  President, 
since  you  insist  on  applying  it  for  America's  sake 
even  in  the  face  of  that  superior  and  ideal  organiza- 
tion, the  Society  of  Nations.  .  .  .  Italy  can 
never  sign  a  peace  such  as  the  American  experts  de- 
sire. On  this  subject  Orlando  is  backed  by  the  as- 
surance of  the  entire  public  opinion  of  Italy.  The 
question  is  one  of  burning  actuality — and  it  is  the 
more  so  because  the  German  delegates  have  been 
invited  to  Versailles  for  the  25th. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  our  Allies,  besides  giving  the 
Slavic  peoples  of  the  ex-Austrian  Empire  the  right 
of  being  already  considered  friendly  states,  have 
concluded  a  virtual  separate  peace  of  their  own  with 
Austria  and  have  opened  up  regular  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Vienna.  Italy  may  indeed  admit  for 
the  time  being  that  peace  may  be  signed  with  Ger- 
many, but  she  must  exact  the  condition  that  a  solu- 
tion first  be  given  to  her  own  problems,  the  problems 
which  interest  her  directly  regarding  the  heirs  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  The  telegrams 
say  that  even  the  question  of  Kiau  Chau  will  be 
solved  in  the  peace  preliminaries,  .  .  .  and  can 
Italy  consent  to  leave  the  Adriatic  question  in  sus- 
pense? Wilson  must  have  understood  by  this  time 
that  prolongation  of  the  discussion  is  useless.  The 
Italians  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  consider- 
ing seriously  the  question  of  precisely  how  expert 
are  the  geographers  who  have  come  from  America 
to  study  such  a  problem  (a  problem  with  a  pro- 
foundly moral  content  about  which  the  soul  of  a  na- 
tion comprising  forty  million  people  is  throbbing 
with  passion)  by  the  same  criteria  by  which  they 
would  study  a  territorial  problem  affecting  the 
Eskimo  of  Greenland." 

Tempo  (Opportunist),  April  18:  "Measured  in 
proportion  to  her  available  forces  and  her  resources, 
the  effort  accomplished  by  Italy  in  the  long  war  ap- 
pears far  superior  to  that  of  several  Allied  countries 
which  are  about  to  gain  through  the  victory  advan- 
tages which  are  simply  incalculable.  Our  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  Wilson  has  not  been  feigned, 
nor  has  it  hidden  any  subterfuge.  Our  territorial 
claims  are  enlightened  by  the  highest  and  most 
idealistic  interest,  saving  from  inevitable  destruc- 
tion those  centers  of  Italian  culture  which  have 
lived  for  ages  indistinguishable  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  ...  It  would  be  both 
ridiculous  and  shameful  if,  while  the  Wilsonian 
principles  were  submitted  to  so  many  compromises 
:  and  mental  restrictions  when  the  interests  of  the 
British  Empire  or  of  French  revenge  were  involved, 
only  the  cold  and  rigid  letter,  instead  of  the  spirit, 
of  these  same  principles  should  be  applied  when  the 
1  most  sacred  interests  of  Italy  are  at  stake  in  dis- 
tricts which  have  always  formed  a  bulwark  of  civil- 
ization against  inferior  forms  of  culture." 
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President  Wilson's  Italian  Communication 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  there  was 
not  full  accord  in  the  Conference  of  Four  regarding 
Italy's  Adriatic  claims,  yet  when  the  hitherto  op- 
pressive and  much-criticised  official  silence  of  the 
Conference  was  broken  by  President  Wilson's  note 
of  April  23  and  the  public  negotiations  so  long  de- 
manded were  actually  initiated,  there  was  a  manifes- 
tation of  surprise,  and  a  feeling  that  open  diplomacy 
under  such  circumstances  at  leastwasnotan unmixed 
blessing.  Mr.  Wilson,  after  it  was  apparent  that  a 
compromise  could  not  be  reached  between  Italy's 
claims,  based  on  the  Pact  of  London,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Fourteen  Points  on  the  other,  issued 
on  April  23  a  long  communication  setting  forth  that 
after  Italy  had  entered  the  war  under  a  secret  treaty 
embodying  certain  definite  promises,  other  nations, 
in  ignorance  of  this  agreement,  followed  in  her  foot- 
steps. With  the  disintegration  of  Austria-Hungary 
the  whole  question  changed,  and  the  Armistice  set 
up  a  new  set  of  principles  for  negotiation  on  which 
peace  will  be  made.  A  new  standard  of  treatment 
cannot  now  be  established  for  Austria-Hungary. 
Under  the  new  principles  "Fiume  must  be  used  as  ai. 
outlet  and  inlet  for  the  commerce,  not  of  Italy,  but 
of  the  lands  to  the  north  and  northeast  of  that  port: 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Rumania  and  the  states  of  the 
new  Yugo-Slavic  group.  To  assign  Fiume  to  Italy 
would  be  to  create  the  feeling  that  we  had  deliber- 
ately put  the  port  upon  which  all  of  these  countries 
chiefly  depend  for  their  access  to  the  Mediterranean 
into  the  hands  of  a  power  of  which  it  did  not  form  an 
integral  part  and  whose  sovereignty,  if  set  up  there, 
must  inevitably  seem  foreign.  .  .  .  It  is  for  that 
reason  no  doubt  that  Fiume  was  not  included  in  the 
Pact  of  London  but  definitely  assigned  to  the  Croa 
lians."  The  line  of  the  Pact  of  London  as  laid  out  in 
the  sea  was  established  chiefly  "because  it  was  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  for  Italy  to  have  a  foothold 
amidst  the  channels  of  the  eastern  Adriatic  in  order 
that  she  might  make  her  own  coasts  safe  against  the 
naval  aggression  of  Austria-Hungary.  But  Austria- 
Hungary  no  longer  exists."  Adequate  guarantees 
will  be  given  for  the  protection  of  the  Italian  people 
in  these  territories.  Under  the  new  aspect  which 
has  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  victory,  Italy,  who  has 
gained  the  complete  restoration  of  her  natural  fron- 
tiers along  the  whole  sweep  of  the  Alps,  finds  hei 
ancient  unity  restored,  and  as  a  consequence  the  na- 
tions associated  with  Italy  knowing  nothing  of  the 
Pact  of  London  or  any  other  special  understanding, 
'unite  with  her  older  associates  in  urging  her  to  as- 
sume a  leadership  which  cannot  be  mistaken  in  the 
new  order  of  Europe.  The  communication  closes 
with  a  firm  assertion  of  America's  undying  friend- 
ship for  Italy  based  as  it  is  on  blood  and  affection, 
but  adding  that  America  feels  the  compulsion  "upon 
her  to  square  every  decision  she  takes  a  part  in  with 
her  principles.  She  can  do  nothing  else.  She  trusts 
Italy,  and  in  her  trust  believes  that  Italy  will  ask 
nothing  of  her  that  cannot  be  made  unmistakably 
consistent  with  this  sacred  obligation.  Interest  is 
not  put  in  question,  but  the  rights  of  states  new  and 


old,  of  liberated  peoples,  and  of  peoples  whose  rul- 
ers had  never  counted  them  worthy  of  the  right,  tin 
right  of  the  world  to  peace  and  to  such  settlements 
of  interest  as  shall  make  peace  secure.  These,  and 
these  only,  are  the  principles  for  which  America  has 
fought.  These,  and  these  only,  are  the  principles 
upon  which  she  can  consent  to  make  peace." 

At  the  last  moment  before  the  publication  of  this 
document,  said  to  have  been  under  consideration 
for  at  least  four  days,  the  two  irreducible  minima, 
according  to  the  Petit  Parisien,  April  25,  were  that 
of  President  Wilson  and  that  of  Italy.  By  the  former 
Fiume  was  to  become  a  free  city  under  Serbo-Croa- 
tian protection,  four  exterior  Dalmatian  islands, 
that  is,  those  nearest  the  high  seas,  were  to  go  to 
Italy,  who  thus  gained  "serious  strategic  guarantees." 
The  Italian  position  was  a  demand  for  Fiume  and 
the  strategic  islands  (a  considerably  larger  number 
than  four)  and  the  control  of  Zara  and  Sebenico  un- 
der a  mandate  from  the  Society  of  Nations.  Thus 
matters  stood  when  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
statement  the  Italians  announced  that  they  were  to 
wih  draw. 

This  bombshell,  not  unexpected  in  certain  quar- 
ters, received  the  complete  approbation  of  such  ex- 
perts as  Gauvain,  in  the  Debats,  and  Cheradame  in 
the  Democratic  Nouvelle,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  this  created  an  extraordinary  situation,  as  Gau- 
vain has  for  a  long  time  been  by  no  means  unre- 
servedly favorable  to  President  Wilson's  doctrines, 
and  Cheradame  has,  next  to  Pertinax  in  the  Echo  cle 
Paris,  been  the  most  virulent  of  the  Parisian  writers 
in  his  attacks  on  President  Wilson.  The  Temps 
from  its  semi-official  viewpoint  looks  more  on  the 
European  situation  created  than  on  the  two  oppos- 
ing theories  and  sets  the  note  of  conciliation  and 
compromise  that  appears  in  almost  every  Paris 
paper.  Nowhere  among  the  leading  papers,  except 
in  the  permanently  disgruntled  Echo  de  Paris  and 
Action  Francaise,  does  the  President's  position  cause 
violently  hostile  comment.  As  usual  the  great  news 
sheets  seem  inclined  to  keeep  their  hands  off,  though 
there  is  an  undercurrent  of  criticism  in  the  Matin 
not  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  its  recent  impatient 
attitude  toward  the  Conference.  Socialist  and  La- 
bor opinion  is  still  consistently  and  unanimously 
supporting  the  President.  The  rest  of  the  press, 
though  lacking  unanimity  on  detail,  is  generally  in- 
clined to  a  reasonable  attitude  and  reiterates  its  ex- 
pectation of  a  compromise.  There  were,  of  course, 
sporadic  exceptions  leading  to  virulent  attacks  on 
Mr  Wilson  in  unimportant  sheets  which  have  been 
consistently  hostile  to  him.  Regret  at  the  break  in 
the  Allied  front  is  universal,  fear  of  its  effect  on  the 
peace  general,  but  statements  that  peace  with  Ger- 
many will  not  be  directly  affected  are  common. 

Among  the  papers  sometimes  regarded  as  offi- 
cial the  Temps  holds  first  place  and  is  generally 
thought  of  as  the  leading  Paris  paper.  In  the  pres- 
ent situation,  delicate  as  it  is  for  all  the  Allies,  and 
especially  for  France  and  Great  Britain  as  signa- 
tories to  the  Pact  of  London,  the  Temps,  April  25,  en- 
deavors, as  so  often  before,  to  play  a  middle  role, 
and  in  so  doing  probably  well  expresses  the  first 
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thought  of  the  average  Frenchmen:  "It  is  in  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  that  we  must  comment  on  the 
difference  between  the  United  States  and  Italy.  This 
is  our  duty  as  allies,  for  a  union  of  all  is  necessary 
to  safeguard  the  fruits  of  victory.  It  is  our  duty  as 
hosts  because  these  events  are  taking  place  in  Paris." 
The  French  Government,  in  conjunction  with  the 
British,  made  every  possible  effort  to  avoid  open 
conflict  by  compromise  and  by  delaying  the  publica- 
tion of  President  Wilson's  manifesto.    This  is  in 

ling  with  the  tradition  of  friendship  with  Italy 
fostered  as  early  as  1880  by  M.  Clemcnceau.  "Neither 
M.  Orlando  nor  President  Wilson  have  the  intention 
of  creating  a  definite  rupture  between  the  United 
Stales  and  Italy."  Moreover,  M.  Orlando  personally 
is  in  no  sense  an  imperialist,  and  Mr.  Wilson  is  anx- 
ious to  safeguard  the  interests  of  Italy.  This  indi- 
cates the  general  tone  of  the  editorial,  which  is  not- 
able  for  iis  detachment  and  tendency  to  look  at  the 
most  general  aspects  of  the  incident  rather  than  to 
discuss  the  specific  merits  of  the  conflict.  Ultimate 
agreement  is  regarded  as  inevitable.  In  any  case, 
Germany's  adherence  to  the  peace  agreement  will 
be  unaffected.  France  and  Great  Britain  are  bound 
with  Italy  not  to  make  a  separate  peace,  and  only 
complete  withdrawal  can  prevent  this.  The  treaty 
disposing  of  the  remains  of  Austria-Hungary  is  con- 
ditioned by  the  Pact  of  April  26, 1915  (an  inexplicable 
confusion  appears  between  April  25  and  April  26  as 
the  date  of  this  document).  This  treaty  "is  the  text 
which  defines  in  our  eyes  the  territorial  rights  of 
Italy  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  .  .  . 
France  will  continue  loyally  to  keep  her  word.  Fi- 
delity to  engagements  won  the  war.  It  will  be  the 
means  to  assure  peace." 

In  the  Debuts,  April  25,  Gauvain,  writing  on  a 
subject  very  close  to  his  heart,  takes  a  different  tone, 
quite  natural  in  an  entirely  independent  paper  with 
no  special  responsibilities  toward  a  definite  class  of 
I  hough  t.  Gauvain  repeats  his  unqualified  endorse- 
ment of  Wilson's  Adriatic  program  (Press  Review, 
April  26)  and  again  dilates  upon  his  regret  at  Mr. 
Wilson's  failure  to  take  public  opinion  into  his  con- 
fidence earlier,  asserting  that  as  an  open  clash  was 
obviously  inevitable  President  Wilson  should  have 
met  the  issue  at  Hie  beginning  of  the  Conference, 
and  not  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  German 
delegates.  In  common  with  practically  the  whole 
[tress  of  Paris  he  rejoices  at  the  end  of  secret  delib- 
erations  and  makes  this  significant  comment: 
•France  has  no  fear  of  the  light." 

In  a  long  analysis  of  the  President's  communi- 
calion  he  points  out  that  the  attribution  of  Fiume  and 
Dalmalia  to  Italy  would  be  contrary  "to  the  princi- 
ples accepted  by  all  the  powers  for  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  to  (he  right  of  the  peoples  freed  by  the  dis- 
memberment of  Austria-Hungary,  and  to  the  vital 
interests  of  these  peoples,  as  well  as  of  Italy  herself. 
It  is  the  moment  to  choose  between  the  system  of 
domination  which  was  that  of  Austria-Hungary  and 
lhal  of  justice  and  liberty.  President  Wilson  refuses 
!<>  associate  himself  with  the  first  and  sets  forth  the 
second  which  is  not  alone  his  own  but  the  one  for 
which  the  civilized  nations  have  fought  against  the 
powers  of  prey.  How  can  he  be  blamed?  He  en- 
l'  red  into  no  negotiation  with  Italy.  On  the  con- 
trary Italy  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  him,  when 
he  decided  to  intervene  and  to  put  all  the  forces  and 
•'11  flu  resources  of  the  United  Slates  at  the  disposal 
"I"  the  Allies.  Had  President  Wilson  at  this  mo- 
ment aolified  the  Italian  statesmen  of  his  ideas  as 
formulated  jn  yesterday's  statement,  the  Cabinet  at 


Rome  would  without  doubt  have  agreed  to  them.  . 
.  .  By  neglecting  to  assure  himself  that  he  was  un- 
derstood, he  opened  the  way  to  misunderstandings. 
It  is  true  that  upon  his  arrival  at  Paris  he  explained 
himself  very  clearly  in  a  conversation  with  M.  Son- 
nino  and  later  with  M.  Orlando,  and  the  divergence 
of  views  was  at  that  moment  established.  .  .  . 
Messrs.  Orlando  and  Sonnino  heaped  him  with  com- 
pliments during  his  voyage  in  Italy  and  the  misun- 
derstanding was  accentuated.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson 
counted  on  the  natural  good  sense  of  the  Italians  to 
balance  the  policy  of  their  Government,  which,  feel- 
;  ing  itself  menaced,  threw  its  people  into  the  nation- 
!  alist  current  in  the  hope  that  Mr.  Wilson  would  yield. 
Mr.  Wilson  did  not  yield  and  he  could  not.  He 
would  have  put  himself  in  opposition  with  himself 
and  the  American  people.  He  would  have  ruined 
the  regime  he  burned  to  establish  in  the  world.  He 
would  have  prepared  the  way  for  new  wars  and  the 
return  of  autocracy.  Several  of  my  colleagues  do 
not  seem  to  read  the  question  in  its  true  light.  They 
write  as  though  the  disappointment  of  Italy  threat- 
ened the  situation  of  France  toward  Germany.  This 
is  jn  no  sense  true.  If  the  French  Government  were 
to  make  itself  the  accomplice  of  the  oppression  of 
the  peoples  freed  from  Austro-Hungarian  domina- 
tion, an  oppression  already  commenced,  they  would 
throw  France  into  an  abyss.  Never  would  a  French 
soldier,  despite  every  treaty,  consent  to  fight  against 
his  Serbian  comrades.  Never  would  the  French 
people,  which  has  undergone  a  war  of  more  than 
four  years  for  self-preservation  .  .  .  associate 
itself  with  a  policy  which  would  have  as  a  result  the 
substitution  of  another  power  for  Austria-Hungary 
in  the  domination  of  the  Balkans.  They  will  not  re- 
turn by  this  path  to  the  policy  of  M.  Caillaux.  The 
power  which  tries  to  impose  its  authority  by  force 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic  and  in  the  Balkans 
will  inevitably  be  brought  to  rest  itself  on  Germany. 
It  is'for  that  reason  that  we  have  already  seen  several 
great  newspapers  in  Italy  acclaiming  the  attachment 
of  Austria  to  Germany.  In  consequence  a  combat 
against  the  violent  annexation  of  the  Slavs  by  Italy 
in  no  wise  weakens  our  position  with  regard  to  Ger- 
many." 

Undoubtedly  there  will  be  ardent  demonstra- 
tions in  Italy  in  favor  of  Messrs.  Orlando  and  Son- 
nino. But  "on  reflection  the  Italian  people  will  real- 
ize that  the  best  thing  for  them  is  to  accept  without 
reserve  a  system  of  justice  and  liberty.  President 
Wilson  has  lanced  a  painful  tumor.  The  patient 
will  cry  out,  but  the  wound  will  heal  and  ultimately 
the  patient  will  thank  the  surgeon." 

Perhaps  the  most  delicious  spectacle  produced 
by  Mr.  Wilson's  declaration  was  the  absolute  volte 
face  of  M.  Cheradame,  which  from  its  suddenness 
was  not  unlike  some  of  the  more  intellectual  som- 
ersaults of  M.  Herve.  In  the  Democratic  Nouvelle, 
April  25,  M.  Cheradame,  who  has  hitherto  been  a 
close  second  to  Pertinax,  of  the  Echo  de  Paris,  sud- 
denly recognizes  in  Mr.  Wilson  a  Daniel  come  to 
judgment,  at  least  on  the  Adriatic  question.  M. 
Cheradame,  who,  like  M.  Gauvain,  has  devoted  his 
life  to  a  study  of  the  oppressed  races,  was  the  public 
discoverer  of  pan-Germanism  and  speaks  with  au- 
thority, if  not  always  with  judicious  restraint.  "At 
last  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  say 
'Very  Good,'  and  the  interesting  thing  about  it  is 
that  "our  very  good  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Wilson.  We 
think  we  were  the  first  in  the  French  press  to  criti- 
cise him  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  a  peace  of  rep- 
aration. We  shall  do  the  same  thing  again  if  nec- 
essary,  but  looking  at  the  matter  as  usual  from  the 
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point  of  view  of  the  general  good,  we  must  say  to- 
day: The  declarations  of  President  Wilson  on  the 
question  of  the  Adriatic  are  perfect  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons:  They  are  a  loyal  appeal  to  public 
opinion  on  a  very  grave  inter-Allied  problem  and 
thereby  we  leave  the  policy  of  intolerable  mystery 
against"  which  we  fought.  They  are  opposed  to  an 
Italian  imperialism  infinitely  dangerous  to  Euro- 
pean peace  and  of  which  the  French  public  still  un- 
derstands very  little.  These  declarations  were  made 
without  phraseology  and  without  the  dangerous 
formulae  susceptible  of  double  meaning  which  too 
often  appear  in  Mr.  Wilson's  texts.  This  time  he 
sustains  himself  by  clear,  precise  arguments  which 
every  real  expert  in  the  Yugo-SIav — Italian  problem 
will  approve." 

Cheradame  goes  on  to  adduce  figures  which  he 
had  already  published  in  the  same  paper  February 
22,  showing  that  in  reality  the  Italians  constitute 
but  four  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Dalmatia  and 
that  even  in  Fiume,  although  they  number  25,000, 
they  are  an  isolated  island  amidst  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Yugo-Slavs.  Not  one  of  the  articles  re- 
cently appearing  in  the  French  papers  in  opposition 
to  the  Yugo-Slavs  was  written  by  an  expert  on  the 
Yugo-SIav  question  who  had  ever  studied  the  con- 
ditions. "Every  one  of  these  articles  is  the  result  of 
Italian  propaganda  carried  on  in  France  with  ex- 
traordinary activity.  As  for  the  argument  of  the 
Italians  based  on  the  Pact  of  London,  it  is  valid 
only  for  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  implicit  re- 
nunciations made  last  year  by  the  Italians  them- 
selves. When  Italy  entered  the  war  the  Yugo-Slavs 
already  wished  to  free  themselves  from  the  Haps- 
burg  yoke  but  not  to  pass  under  the  Italian  yoke.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  Yugo-Slavs  fought  bitterly 
against  the  Italians,  which  was  natural  enough,  as 
the  latter  were  proclaiming  that  they  wished  to  take 
Dalmatia,  which  was  Yugo-SIav  territory.  The 
Yugo-Slavs  fought  so  well,  in  fact,  that  the  Italians 
were  unable  to  make  any  important  progress  on 
their  front."  Upon  reflection,  the  Italians  thought 
that  they  could  probably  encourage  the  Yugo-Slavs 
to  an  uprising  which  would  dislocate  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Army,  thereby  making  it  easier  of  con- 
quest. In  view  of  this,  certain  French  and  English 
experts  on  the  Yugo-SIav  problem,  Mr.  Wickham 
Steed,  now  editor  of  the  London  Times,  Seton  Wat- 
son, Gauvain  and  Cheradame  himself,  undertook  a 
propaganda  in  the  Italian  press  in  favor  of  a  rap- 
prochement of  the  Italians  and  Yugo-Slavs,  based  on 
reciprocal  concessions.  M.  Orlando  received  in 
friendly  fashion  Mr.  Trumbitch,  the  representative 
of  the  Yugo-Slavs,  and  at  the  Congress  of  oppressed 
nationalities  held  at  Rome  in  April,  1918,  liberty 

^s  promised  to  the  enslaved  peoples  of  Austr 
Hungary,  which  included  the  Yugo-Slavs.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  congress,  an  agreement  was  drawn  up 
April  19,  1918,  which  received  "the  formal  adhesion 
and  acceptance  of  M.  Orlando  as  the  Italian  Prime 
Minister.  This  accord  says  specifically:  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Italian  people  and  the  Yugo- 
slav people  have  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  follow- 
ing points':  1.  The  representatives  of  the  two  peo- 
ples, the  Yugo-Slavs  and  Italians,  recognize  the  unity 
and  independence  of  the  Yugo-SIav  nation  as  con- 
stituting a  'vital  interest  for  Italy'  and  similarly  the 
attainment  of  national  unity  by  Italy  'constitutes  a 
vital  interest  for  the  Yugo-SIav  nation.'  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  representatives  of  the  two  peo- 
ples bind  themselves  to  make  every  effort  necessary 
during  the  war  and  at  the  moment  of  peace  for  the 


complete  attainment  of  these  aims  by  the  two  na- 
tions." 2.  The  liberation  and  defense  of  the  Adri- 
>  atic  is  a  vital  interest  to  the  two  peoples.  ?>.  They 
similarly  bind  themselves  "to  settle  amicably  con- 
troversial difficultie  s  over  territory  on  (he  principle 
of  nationalities  and  the  right  of  national  self-deter- 
mination, but  in  such  a  fashion  as  not  to  endanger 
the  vital  interests  of  the  two  nations  as  they  shall  be 
defined  at  the  signing  of  the  peace." 

In  consequence  of  this  agreement  the  Yugo- 
Slavs  in  April,  1918,  loyally  fulfilled  their  accord, 
rose  against  Austria-Hungary  and  voluntarily  de- 
serted the  banners  of  the  Hapsburgs  and.  as  has  been 
pointed  out  before,  the  Yugo-SIav  insurrection  was 
i  one  of  the  determining  factors  in  the  victory  of  the 
Allies  in  Central  Europe.  Not  only  did  it  serve 
France  and  England  but  it  rendered  great  service  to 
the  Italians  themselves,  for  it  was  thanks  to  the  vol- 
untary desertion  of  the  Yugo-SIav  soldiers  that  the 
i  Italians  succeeded  in  ruining  the  Austrian  Army  and 
gaining  the  battle  of  the  Piave. 

"Consequently  the  argument  now  made  by  the 
Italians  on  the  basis  of  the  Pact  of  London  has  no 
further  value,  since  in  fact  they  renounced  it  in 
April,  1918,  and  since  it  was  partly  in  consequence 
of  this  renunciation  that  the  Allies  gained  the  victory 
.  .  .  President  Wilson  has  therefore  done  very 
well  in  opposing  demands  that  could  not  be  sus- 
tained and  of  which  the  attainment  would  have  been 
the  certain  cause  of  a  new  war."  Finally,  Mr.  Wil- 
son is  right  in  demanding  a  clear  statement  of  the 
I  Fiume  situation,  but  the  questions  "of  Danzig  and 
Fiume  are  closely  connected.  If  Danzig  is  not  Pol- 
ish, Poland  will  fall  under  the  German  yoke.  Bo- 
hemia will  follow  and  Yugo-Slavia  likewise.  Dan- 
zig Polish  is  the  guarantee  of  Yugo-Slavie  Fiume 
and  vice  versa." 

Among  the  papers  of  large  metropolitan  circu- 
;  lation  the  Matin  has  recently  come  to  be  alluded  to 
|  as  semi-official.  Of  late  it  has  shown  signs  of  restive- 
!  ness  at  the  delays  and  secrecy  of  the  Conference  and 
on  one  or  two  occasions  has  displayed  definite  hos- 
tility to  American  politics,  although  previously,  out- 
wardly at  least,  friendly.    This  new  attitude  is  re- 
flected in  an  article  of  April  24,  which  opens  with 
the  lament  that  four  months  of  secrecy  are  brought 
|  to  an  abrupt  close  by  the  announcement  of  a  dis- 
i  agreement.    The  succeeding  comment  is  carefully 
guarded  and  voices  none  but  the  most  general  and 
obvious  conclusions.    "We  had  informed  Mr.  Wil- 
son that  the  Pact  of  London  wherein  the  word  of 
France  was  pledged  was  sacred  for  us.    The  Italian 
demands  were  publicly  posted  by  the  press,  the 
Chamber  and  the  plenipotentiaries.    How  is  it  to  be 
explained  then  that  Mr.  Wilson,  to  make  his  attitude 
known  with  clearness,  waited  for  the  moment  when 
at  his  own  suggestion  the  Germans  were  about  to  ar- 
rive at  Versailles?    .    .    .    History  will  establish 
i  the  motives  or  the  errors  of  each  one.    The  certain 
!  fact  is  that  this  withdrawal  cannot  be  a  true  rupture, 
j  We  cannot  conclude  peace  with  our  enemies  except 
!  in  full  accord  with  Italy,  and  France  will  not  allow 
that  the  one  great  power  called  to  mount  guard  on 
her  side  at  the  frontier  of  liberty  shall  be  separated 
by  a  misunderstanding.    The  equilibrium  of  Europe 
would  be  overthrown  and  our  international  situa- 
:  tion  greatly  changed."    A  similarly  guarded  tone 
appears  in  the  Petit  Parisien,  April  24,  which  admits 
!  "an  unpleasant  incident  but  not  a  rupture"  which 
"will  be  regretted  unanimously  by  French  opinion,' 
The  paper  expresses  "the  ardent  hope  that  an  under- 
standing will  be  reached  and  an  equitable  solution 
finally  made." 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Journal,  April  24,  admitting 
that  the  incident  has  become  a  crisis,  asserts  that  Mr. 
Wilson  broke  with  the  Italians  at  the  moment  that 
a  compromise  was  about  to  be  reached,  a  statement 
sporadically  uttered  by  several  papers.  "Italy's 
fault  is  probably  the  lesser,  and  she  at  least  has  the 
greatest  excuse"  despite  "their  considerable  preten- 
sions which  deeply  lacerate  Yugo-Slavic  sensibili- 
ties." 

M.  Cheradame  may  praise  Mr.  Wilson  in  the 
Democratic  Nouvelle  as  he  will,  but  the  Echo  de 
Paris  remains  irreconcilable  and  the  doughty  Perti- 
nax  thunders  away  manfully,  April  24.  Although 
Perlinax  fights  a  losing  game  with  the  censor,  enough 
of  his  article  remains  to  pique  curiosity  as  to  what 
must  have  been  taken  out.    "Mr.  Wilson  has  just 
shaken  our  alliance    ...    at  the  very  moment 
when  the  German  delegates  are  on  their  way  to  Ver- 
sailles."   The  question  at  issue  is  much  greater  than 
anv  Yugo-Slav— Italian  conflict,  for  if  we  accept 
"the  encyclical  of  our  associate  we  shall  have  nothing 
to  do,  nothing  to  say,  either  in  the  peace  pourparlers 
or  in  the  long  period  of  the  execution  of  the  peace 
terms,  when  in  answer  to  our  demand  for  effective 
guarantees  or  the  simple  execution  of  the  most 
formal  promises  we  are  directed  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions.   We  shall  have  no  more  to  answer  when  Mr. 
Wilson,  accepting  the  new  law,  takes  upon  himself 
the  task  of  imposing  his  personal  interpretations 
upon  us."    Without  the  least  intention  in  the  world 
of   wounding  the  sensibilities  of  our  American 
friends,  our  "firm  determination  is  to  make  con- 
stants stronger  the  traditional  bonds  between  us. 
Hut  can  we  have  any  faith  in  the  League  of  Nations 
when  the  new  text  shows  us  the  League  reduced  to 
the  emptiest  shade?    .    .    .    We  have  already  sac- 
rificed too  much  for  the  Wilson  doctrine,  solemnly 
condemned  by  the  American  electors  in  the  elections 
last  November.    The  international  regime  we  have 
accepted  for  the  Sarre,  not  to  mention  the  rest,  is  a 
weakness  which  will  cost  our  country  dear.    In  our 
enthusiasm  for  the  new  order  are  we  to  tear  up  all 
existing  treaties,  all  legal  titles  with  which  we  are 
fortified?    Is  no  one  of  our  alliances  to  remain?  . 
.    .    To  begin  by  violating  an  existing  right  to  pre- 
pare a  future  right  is  a  decidedly  bad  method  and 
leads  Europe  straight  to  the  most  complete  anarchy. 
.    .    .    Let  us  hold  rigidly  to  the  document  we  have 
signed.    If  this  positive  attitude  leads  to  a  revision 
of  some  of  the  foolish  speculations,  ideology  and 
commercialism  imposed  upon  us,  our  Italian  friends 
will  not  be  the  only  ones  to  profit." 

The  Royalist  Action  Francaise,  April  24,  a  paper 
of  much  the  same  stamp  as  the  Echo,  possibly  a  lit- 
tle worse,  maintains  its  usual  attitude  of  hostility  to 
the  American  program,  though  perhaps  in  this  case 
its  insolence  is  slightly  aggravated.  "It  is  impossi- 
ble that  Rome,  Paris,  London,  Brussels  and  New 
York  shall  become  embroiled  over  a  mass  of  vague 
ideas  which  in  the  first  place  fit  little  with  realities, 
and  in  the  second  place  cannot  stand  close  examina- 
tion. .  .  .  Neither  Belgians  nor  Americans  nor 
French  will  gel  into  disagreement  with  Rome  about 
a  covenant*  which  American  opinion  has  already 
demolished.  It  is  not  we  who  have  recoiled  before 
the  principle  of  the  equality  of  races  .  .  .  and 
refused  an  international  army  of  occupation  on  the 
Rhine,  or  mixed  an  ecumenical  'covenant'  with  the 
particularist  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine." 


In  another  article  of  the  same  issue  Mr.  Wilson 
gets  off  scarcely  better  at  the  hands  of  Bainville,  who 
alludes  to  his  communication  as  the  "appeal  of  a 
pontifex  maximus."  After  a  sly  dig  at  America's  par- 
ticipation "just  before  the  eleventh  hour,"  he  calls 
the  communication  an  imperious  message  which  will 
"awake  in  the  nations  about  our  longitude  a  feeling 
that  their  individual  independence  is  in  danger.  . 
.  .  Nothing  indicates  that  the  hundred  million 
Americans  are  behind  their  President."  The  Gau- 
lois,  April  24,  less  rigorous  than  its  violent  Royalist 
colleague,  the  Action  Francaise,  is  surprised,  despite 
its  "often-expressed  esteem  for  Mr.  Wilson,"  at  his 
arguments.  The  petty  internal  divisions  of  the  races 
involved  in  Mr.  Wilson's  solution  are  a  sufficient 
measure  of  the  practicality  of  his  compromise.  It 
was  much  more  to  the  point  to  persuade  "the  Italian 
people  to  moderate  their  ambitions"  regarding 
Fiume,  their  Sarre  Valley.  Mr.  Wilson's  fidelity  to 
his  principles  has  made  a  solution  infinitely  more 
difficult.  However,  "in  any  case  France,  faithful 
to  her  signature,  will  not  hesitate  to  respect  the  Pact 
of  London  and  the  Latin  family  will  not  be  dis- 
united." 

It  was  not  for  a  moment  to  be  expected  that  the 
Socialist  papers,  which  have  steadfastly  supported 
Mr.  Wilson,  would  in  this  crisis  desert  the  President. 
The  Socialists,  from  the  Humanite,  their  offiaial 
organ,  through  the  fire-breathing  Journal  du  Peuple, 
including  the  Bataillc,  a  Labor  organ,  run  true  to 
form.    The  Humanite,  April  24,  alludes  to  the  "im- 
perialisms unchained  in  fury"  and  asks  why  Mr. 
Wilson  has  not  gone  on  and  "revealed  the  imperial- 
ism of  the  French  Government    .    .    .    and  the 
shame  of  the  diguised  annexation  of  the  Sarre  Val- 
ley."   For  good  measure  they  add  that  the  "imper- 
ialism  of  Roosevelt   and   American  colonialism 
create  unexpected  difficulties  for  Wilson."'  The 
staid  France  Libre,  April  25,  sees  in  the  suspension 
a  "defeat  of  peace"  and  calls  on  the  Socialist  party 
to  "manifest  against  the  lamentable  weakness  il- 
lustrated by  the  Wilson-Orlando  conflict,"  which 
it  attributes  to  militarism,  balance  of  power,  and 
secret  diplomacv.    The  same  paper  mentions  an- 
other agreement  between  France  and  Italy  in  the 
following  terms:    "The  first  Pact  of  London  con- 
cluded between  Italy,  England,  Russia  and  France 
was  completed  by  a  new  Franco-Italian  agreement; 
Italy  undertaking  to  support  annexation  to  our  ad- 
vantage of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Sarre 
Basin,  and  France  binding  herself  to  an  accord  with 
Italian  Imperialism.    We  had  to  yield,  covered  with 
shame.    Alas!    For  it  is  as  a  result  of  this  double 
agreement  that  'the  Conference  is  split,  that  the 
peace  is  compromised  and  that  Germany  is  playing 
a  game."    The  Veritc,  April  24,  rejoices:     At  last 
pure  air!    The  atmosphere  was  getting  unbreatn- 
able,  poisoned  by  lying  and  duplicity    .    .  hideous 
secret  diplomacy  and  scandalous  secret  treaties 
which  bear  the  signature,  alas!  of  the  French  repre- 
I  sentatives        .    .    Mr.  Wilson's  deed  is  one  of  the 
!  greatest  acts  of  man."    The  Oeuvre,  April  24  leaves 
the  censor  alone  long  enough  to  paint  a  picture  oi 
the  sad  spectacle  of  the  Italian  delegates  departing, 
the  Japanese  delegates  talking  of  it,  and  Belgium 
I  letting  it  be  known  that  she  will  not  sign  the  peace, 
and  derives  scant  comfort  from  saying:      We  love 
our  Italian  friends,  but  not  more  than  justice.    .  . 
If  any  nation  among  the  Allies  were  to  deny,  as  Ger- 
many did  yesterday,  her  gi^en  word,  the  world 
would  no  longer  recognize  itself,"  a  cryptic  utterance 
capable  of  several  interpretations. 
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The  German  Plan  for  a  League  of  Nations 
It  has  been  known  for  many  weeks  that  German 
experts  have  been  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a 
plan  for  a  League  of  Nations.  The  leading  news- 
papers of  April  24  print  this  plan  in  detail,  explain- 
ing that  the  German  Delegation  to  the  Versailles 
Conference  under  the  leadership  of  Brockdorff- 
Rantzau  may  propose  this  plan  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Covenant  already  prepared  by  the  Allied  dele- 
gations. The  following  text  is  taken  from  the  Ber- 
liner Tageblatt  and  Vorwaerts,  April  24: 

I.     FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 

1 .  The  League  of  Nations  shall  establish  among 
its  members  a  durable  peace  based  upon  the  moral 
force  of  right,  bringing  about  obligatory  arbitration 
of  international  disputes,  the  abandonment  of 
armed  force,  and,  as  an  international  con-fraternity 
of  labor,  shall  foster  the  material  and  spiritual 
development  of  mankind. 

It  shall  seek  to  establish  such  unity  as  will  for 
all  time  secure  the  common  defense. 

The  members  shall  guarantee  to  one  another 
their  territorial  possessions  and  shall  refrain  from 
mingling  in  the  internal  politics  of  one  another. 

2.  Special  aims  of  the  League  of  Nations: 

a.  The  prevention  of  international  disputes. 

b.  Disarmament. 

c.  Protection  of  commercial  relations  and 

securing  of  general  economic  equality. 

d.  Protection  of  national  minorities. 

e.  Creation  of  international  labor  legisla- 

tion. 

/.  Regulation  of  colonial  activities. 

g.  Strengthening  of  now  existing  and  future 

international  organizations. 

h.  Creation  of  a  world  parliament. 

3.  The  League  of  Nations  shall  include: 

a.  All  belligerent  states  existing  at  the  be- 

ginning of  the  war  and  those  which 
came  into  existence  during  the  war. 

b.  All  neutral  states  formerly  represented 

in  the  Hague  Tribunal. 

c.  All  other  states  which  are  permitted  to 

enter  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
states  already  members  of  the  League. 

d.  The  Papal  See  to  be  permitted  to  enter 

the  League. 

4.  The  members  pledge  themselves  to  under- 
take nothing  separately  which  is  contrary  to  the  aims 
of  the  League,  also  to  enter  into  no  secret  treaties. 
Such  treaties  now  existing  to  become  void.  Secret 
agreements  to  be  ineffectual. 


II. 


CONSTITUTION 


5.  The  organs  of  the  League  of  Nations 
shall  be: 

a.  A  congress  of  states. 

b.  A  world  parliament. 

c.  A  standing  international  court. 

d.  An  international  bureau  of  arbitration. 

e.  An  international  administrative  bureau. 
/.  A  ministry. 


A.    Congress  of  States 

f>.  The  Congress  of  States  shall  consist  of  an 
assembly  of  representatives  of  all  the  governments. 
Each  state  may  have  from  one  to  three  representa- 
tives; the  representatives  shall  vote  only  as  a  group. 

7.  The  Congress  shall  meet  at  least  once  every 
three  years. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  main  administrative  organ 
in  all  matters  which  are  not  specifically  assigned  to 
other  organs;  it  shall  elect  at  its  first  meeting  a  stand- 
ing committee  which  shall  be  responsible  for  ad- 
ministration between  sessions. 

9.  The  decisions  of  the  Congress,  save  in  cases 
where  these  decisions  are  altered  by  other  compe- 
tent authorities,  shall  be  final  when  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  the  states  represented.  The  Congress 
shall  regulate  its  own  rules  of  procedure. 

B.    The  World  Parliament 

1 0.  The  first  World  Parliament  shall  be  elected 
from  the  parliaments  of  each  of  the  states  repre- 
sented. Each  parliament  shall  elect  one  repre- 
sentative for  each  million  of  its  inhabitants;  no 
parliament  may  elect  more  than  ten  representatives. 

11.  The  permanent  regulations  concerning  the 
composition  of  the  World  Parliament  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Parliament  itself  with  the  approval 
of  the  Congress  of  States. 

12.  The  consent  of  the  World  Parliament  shall 
be  necessary  for: 

a.  The  alteration  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

League. 

b.  The  passing  upon  general  admissible  in- 
.   ternational  legislation. 

c.  The  admission  of  new  members  of  the 

League. 

d.  The  establishment  of  the  League's  inter- 

nal economic  management. 
In  these  matters  the  initiative  rests  with  the 
World  Parliament. 

13.  The  World  Parliament  shall  convene  si- 
multaneously with  the  Congress  of  States. 

C.    The  Standing  International  Court 
14    The  International  Court  shall  be  chosen 
from  the  Congress  of  States  for  a  period  of  nine 

years.  ,  .  . 

Each  state  shall  nominate  at  least  one  and  at 
most  four  persons  who  are  ready  to  accept  the  office 
of  iudse  At  least  one  of  the  nominees  shall  be  a 
citizen  of  a  state  other  than  the  one  making  the 
nomination.  From  the  total  list  of  nominees  each 
state  shall  designate  fifteen  persons;  the  fifteen  per- 
sons receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be 
elected  to  the  Court.  Upon  the  retirement  ol  the  in- 
cumbent judges  these  persons  shall  take  their  places 
and  they  shall  be  seated  in  the  order  of  the  number 
of  votes"  received.  . 

15.  The  Court  may  render  its  decisions  in  tin- 
presence  of  three  members,  each  party  to  the  dis- 
pute in  question  having  one  choice.  In  case  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  cannot  reach  an  agreement 
the  judges  shall  call  for  a  plenary  sitting  ot  the 
Court. 
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D.  The  International  Bureau  of  Arbitration 
10.  For  the  International  Bureau  of  Arbitra- 
tion each  state  shall  choose  fourteen  electors.  On 
a  given  date  these  electors  shall  meet  and  elect  by  a 
ma  jority  vote  five  members  to  the  Bureau  of  Arbi- 
tration as  well  as  ten  substitutes,  who  shall  be 
elected  according  to  the  number  of  votes  received. 

17.  The  Bureau  of  Arbitration  may  render  its 
decisions  in  the  presence  of  ten  members,  of  whom 
each  parly  to  the  arbitration  shall  choose  two.  In  ! 
case  of  failure  to  reach  an  agreement  the  President 
shall  call  for  a  plenary  sitting  of  the  Bureau  of 
Arbitra  tion. 

18.  Hie  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Arbitration 
shall  not  at  the  same  time  be  in  the  service  of  their 
home  governments  and  shall  not  be  members  of  any 
other  bureau  or  department  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

They  shall  have  their  residence  at  the  seat  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

E.    International  Administrative  Bureau 

19.  The  League  of  Nations  shall  make  every 
effort  to  foster  the  common  interests  of  the  people 
and  to  further  the  development  of  international 
regulations  now  existing  and  those  to  be  created  in 
the  future.  This  applies  especially  to  the  realms  of 
law,  economy,  and  finance. 

20.  If  possible,  the  League  of  Nations  should 
bring  about  a  combination  of  existing  unions. 

21.  All  international  bureaus  which  were  for- 
merly carried  on  through  conventions,  if  the  parties 
to  these  conventions  agree,  should  be  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

22.  All  international  bureaus  which  shall  be 
created  in  the  future  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

F.    The  League  Ministry 
2.'5.    The  members  of  the  Ministry  shall  be 
chosen  from  the  standing  committee  of  the  Congress 
of  States  and  shall  be  under  its  supervision. 

2  1.  The  Ministry  shall  serve  as  a  joint  office  of 
the  organs  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Its  rule  of 
procedure  shall  be  prepared  by  the  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  of  States. 

25.  They  shall  publish  all  decisions  and  official 
announcements  of  the  organs'  of  the  League  in  the  [ 
official  publication.  The  members  of  the  League  of 
Nations  shall  pledge  themselves  to  publish  the  deci- 
sions and  announcements  of  the  Congress  of  States 
and  the  other  international  organs  in  their  original 
text  and  in  the  national  language  of  the  official  pub- 
lications of  the  respective  states. 

26.  The  members  of  the  League  of  Nations 
shall  pledge  themselves  to  deliver  for  publication  in 
the  public  press  all  decisions  of  the  Ministry  of  an 
international  character. 

(i.    Regulations  [or  League  Officials 

27.  All  members  of  the  international  govern- 
ment and  the  World  Parliament,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  are  residents  of  the  state  which  is  the 
sent  of  the  League,  shall  enjoy  diplomatic  immunity 
and  privileges. 

2«S.  The  members  of  the  World  Parliament 
shall  enjoy  in  the  stales  to  which  they  belong  the 
same  rights  as  the  members  of  the  Parliament  or 
representative  body  of  that  state. 

III.      VMICAHLE  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
DIFFICULTIES 

29.  All  international  difficulties  which  cannot 
be  settled  diplomatically  and  for  which  no  special 


Court  of  Arbitration  can  be  arranged,  must  either 
be  decided  by  a  standing  International  Court  of 
Justice  or  adjusted  by  the  International  Bureau  of 
Arbitration. 

30.  The  normal  organ  for  the  decision  of  inter- 
national disputes  shall  be  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  Arty  member  of  the  League  has  the  right  to 
prosecute,  whereupon  the  opponent  must  defend 
himself  against  the  charges.  The  decision  shall  be 
rendered  in  the  name  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Similar  conditions  shall  hold  in  proceedings  before 
the  Bureau  of  Arbitration. 

31.  In  addition  to  adjudging  international  dif- 
ficulties, the  International  Court  of  Justice  shall  pass 
upon  the  following  cases: 

a.  Between  private  defendants  and  foreign 

states  or  sovereigns,  provided  the  state 
courts   have   been   declared  incom- 
petent; 

b.  Between  different  state  members  of  the 

League  of  Nations  insofar  as  the  in- 
terpretation of  state  treaties  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  discussion. 

32.  The  states  which  are  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations  shall  reserve  the  right  to  con- 
clude arbitration  treaties  in  individual  questions  or 
upon  definite  issues.  This  privilege  shall  not  exist, 
however,  when  it  involves  the  interpretation  of  the 
written  forms  of  international  justice  or  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  principles  outlined  by  the  League 
of  Nations. 

33.  Should  the  accused  raise  the  objection  be- 
fore the  International  Court  of  Justice  that  a  con- 
flict of  international  interests  or  a  dispute  of  a, pre- 
dominantly political  nature  is  involved,  then  the 
Court  of  Justice  shall  have  the  first  right  to  rule 
upon  this  objection.  Should  it  find  substantial 
reason,  the  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  the  Court  of 
Arbitration  for  final  judgment. 

If  a  difficulty  is  pending  decision  before  the 
Bureau  of  Arbitration  and  the  objection  is  there 
raised  that  it  is  purely  a  question  of  justice,  then  the 
Bureau  of  Arbitration  shall  submit  the  case  to  the 
Court  of  Justice,  which  Court  shall  decide  whether 
the  case  shall  be  referred  back  to  the  Bureau  of 
Arbitration  or  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  of 
Justice. 

34.  The  Court  of  Justice  shall  devise  a  method 
of  procedure  based  upon  the  principles  of  The 
Hague  agreement  of  October  18,  1907,  concerning 
the  amicable  adjustment  of  international  difficul- 
ties; these  require  the  ratification  of  the  State  Con- 
gress. 

The  procedure  before  the  Bureau  of  Arbitra- 
tion shall  be  determined  by  that  body. 

The  Court  of  Justice  as  well  as  the  Bureau  of 
Arbitration  shall  be  authorized  to  govern  its  con- 
troversial procedure  by  a  provisional  arrangement 
for  the  duration  of  the  procedure  in  question. 

35.  The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Justice  shall 
follow  according  to  mutual  agreement,  the  cus- 
tomary international  procedure  and  the  universal 
principles  of  Justice  and  equity. 

30.  The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Justice  or  of 
the  Bureau  of  Arbitration  shall  be  binding  upon  the 
states  involved  as  to  the  loyal  and  faithful  execution 
of  the  judgment. 

IV.     PREVENTION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  DISPUTES 

37.  The  Bureau  of  Arbitration  shall  accept  the 
principle  that  in  matters  respecting  individual 
states  which  are  members  of  the  League  an  agree- 
ment may  be  entered  into  whereby  one  state  may 
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offer  mediation  to  the  participating  states.  The 
latter  shall  then  be  obliged  to  debate  the  issue  before 
the  Bureau  of  Arbitration  and  to  render  to  this 
Bureau  support  in  the  solution  of  the  question. 

38.  Each  allied  state  is  pledged  to  oppose  in- 
sults to  other  peoples  by  word,  newspapers  or  pic- 
tures, through  appropriate  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration. Upon  violation  of  this  duty  the  injured 
state  may  call  for  a  decision  from  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

39.  A  reciprocal  obligation  rests  upon  the 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  correct  public 
assertions  which  may  be  made  in  the  press  of  one 
state  and  derogatory  to  another.  A  refusal  in  such 
connection  shall  be  left  to  the  determination  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice. 

V.  DISARMAMENT 

40.  The  members  of  the  League  of  Nations 
shall  limit  their  armaments  on  land  and  in  the  air  to 
such  as  are  essential  to  afford  security  in  case  of 
need. 

They  shall  limit  their  naval  armaments  to  such 
as  are  necessary  for  coast  defense. 

41.  Complete  annual  reports  concerning  the 
armament  plans,  based  upon  estimates  and  reports 
as  to  the  number  of  effective  troops,  war  materials 
of  all  sorts,  especially  battleships,  shall  be  rendered 
by  the  League  Ministry  and  published  annually  in 
the  official  journal  of  the  League. 

42.  A  special  agreement  shall  be  entered  into 
for  the  carrying  out  of  disarmament,  which  agree- 
ment shall  at  the  same  time  arrange  for  the  method 
of  observing  these  plans. 

The  agreement  shall  constitute  an  essential  part 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  League. 

VI.     FREEDOM  OF  COMMERCE 

43.  The  contracting  Powers  shall  assume  con- 
trol of  sea  routes.  Control  shall  be  exercised 
through  an  international  naval  police  force,  the  or- 
ganization of  which  shall  be  determined  by  special 
treaty.  The  contingents  necessary  to  arm  the  naval 
police  shall  be  apportioned  in  the  treaty  among  the 
naval  states  which  are  parties  to  the  League.  Ex- 
cept for  the  shirs  of  the  naval  police,  no  armed  ships 
may  sail  the  high  seas. 

44.  The  straits  and  canals  which  are  essential 
to  international  maritime  commerce  shall  be  equally 
at  the  disposal  of  the  ships  of  all  nations. 

45.  No  nation  which  is  a  party  to  the  League 
may  treat  the  high  seas  navigation  or  inland  navi- 
gation of  another  member  of  the  League  less  favor- 
ably than  its  own  navigation  or  that  of  the  most 
privileged  nation.  Coastwise  trade  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  a  special  agreement.  Until  the  League  has 
made  appropriate  regulations  the  laws  of  the  nation 
whose  flag  is  flown,  respecting  questions  of  sea- 
worthiness and  the  tonnage  of  ships,  shall  be  recog- 
nized as  binding. 

46.  The  air  shall  be  equally  free  for  aerial 
traffic  of  all  states,  parties  to  the  League.  For  the 
execution  of  this  provision  a  special  agreement  shall 
be  made  providing  for  enforced  landings  on  the 
territory  of  nations  traversed  and  respecting  cus- 
toms laws. 

47.  No  state  which  is  a  party  to  the  League 
may  be  limited  in  its  freedom  of  wireless  and  cable 
communications. 

48.  A  special  treaty  shall  determine  the  legal 
status  of  citizens  of  a  state  belonging  to  the  League 
when  they  are  in  another  state,  respecting  matters  of 
personal  freedom,  freedom  of  worship,  their  right 


to  sojourn  or  settle,  and  the  protection  to  be  ac- 
corded them  by  law  in  such  a  way  as  to  place  them 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  an  equal  footing  with  tin 
native  populations. 

49.  In  the  pursuit  of  commerce,  trade,  and 
agriculture,  citizens  of  one  nation  of  the  League 
resident  in  another  state  shall  enjoy  the  same 
status  as  the  natives,  especially  where  taxes  and  im- 
posts are  concerned. 

50.  The  states  belonging  to  the  League  shall 
not  participate,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  measures 
which  have  as  their  aim  the  instigation  or  the  re- 
sumption of  commercial  war.  The  League  reserves 
the  right  to  adopt  coercive  measures. 

51.  Commodities  of  all  sorts  exported  from  or 
imported  into  the  territory  of  one  of  the  contracting 
nations  shall  be  free  from  all  tolls  in  the  states, 
parties  to  the  League,  which  are  traversed. 

52.  Commercial  reciprocity  with  the  League 
shall  not  be  limited  by  prohibiting  imports,  exports, 
or  the  transportation  of  wares  through  a  country, 
except  where  such  prohibitions  are  necessary  for  the 
public  safety,  calculated  to  promote  public  health 
and  prevent  contagious  disease,  or  essential  for  the 
execution  of  domestic  industrial  legislation. 

53.  The  individual  states  which  are  parties  to 
the  League  are  at  liberty,  moreover,  to  readjust 
their  commercial  relationships  with  one  another,  in 
view  of  special  requirements,  by  special  agreements 
which  may  produce  different  relationships  from 
those  specified  above.  They  shall  recognize  as  the 
goal  of  their  endeavor  the  establishment  of  com- 
mercial harmony  throughout  the  world. 

VII.     PROTECTION  OF  NATIONAL  MINORITIES 

54.  The  national  minorities  of  the  individual 
states  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  guaranteed 
their  freedom,  particularly  in  respect  to  language, 
schools,  churches,  art,  science,  and  the  press. 

A  special  agreement  shall  be  made  respecting 
the  carrying-out  of  these  principles  which  shall  des- 
ignate the  manner  in  which  the  rights  of  minorities 
shall  be  sustained  by  the  organs  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

VIII.     LABOR  REGULATIONS 

55.  It  shall  be  the  task  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions to  secure  for  the  laboring  classes  of  all  the 
states  belonging  to  it  the  best  possible  conditions  oi 
life  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective  trades  or  call- 
ings. Especially  important  to  the  laborer  are  the 
questions  of  freedom  of  movement,  the  right  to 
form  unions,  equal  standing  for  citizens  and  for- 
eigners in  all  matters  pertaining  to  labor,  labor  arbi- 
tration, social  protection,  protection  of  home  work, 
supervision  of  labor,  and  international  labor  com- 
missions. 

56.  For  the  creation  and  the  development  ol 
labor  laws  there  shall  be  in  the  League  Ministry  an 
international  labor  department. 

IX.  COLONIES 

57.  For  those  colonies  which  do  not  possess 
the  right  of  self-government  the  League  of  Nations 
shall  create  a  plan  in  accordance  with  the  following 
principles: 

a.  Protection  of  the  natives  against  slavery. 

alcohol,  traffic  in  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, native  diseases,  compulsory  labor, 
forcible  expropriations. 

b.  The  supervision  of  the  health,  educa- 

tion, and  general  well-being  of  the  na- 
tives, and  the  establishment  of  free 
education. 
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c.  The  securing  of  peace  through  neutrali- 
zation of  colonial  territory  and  by  for- 
bidding its  militarization. 

58.  The  religious  societies  recognized  in  the 
states  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  given  free- 
dom in  the  teaching  of  their  faiths  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  missions. 

59.  The  citizens  of  all  states  belonging  to  the 
League  shall  have  freedom  in  carrying  on  commer- 
cial activities  with  due  respect  to  the  general  condi- 
tions which  shall  be  laid  down  concerning  com- 
mercial freedom  in  the  colonies. 

60.  For  the  execution  and  supervision  of  the 
existing  regulations  an  International  Colonial 
Bureau  shall  be  established.  In  every  colony  there 
shall  be  commissioners  of  the  League  of  Nations 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  observe  the  enforcement 
of  these  regulations. 

61.  The  League  of  Nations  alone  must  decide 
the  fate  of  any  colonial  territory  whose  status  is  to 
he  changed  to  that  of  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

X.  PENALTIES 

62.  If  an  allied  state  refuses  to  comply  with 
the  claims,  decisions  or  agreements  of  a  duly  consti- 
tuted organ  of  the  League,  or  otherwise  transgresses 
against  the  Constitution  of  the  League,  then  the  full 
complement  of  fifteen  members  of  the  Bureau  of 


Arbitration  shall  decide  upon  the  reformatory 
measures. 

63.  The  execution  of  these  measures  shall 
consist  specially  in : 

a.  Severance  of  diplomatic  relations  by  all 

of  the  states. 

b.  Limitation  or  cessation  of  economic  re- 

lations; namely,  import  and  export 
prohibitions,  disproportionate  reve- 
nues, embargoes  on  passenger,  freight 
and  telegraph  traffic,  also  confiscation 
of  ships. 

c.  Military  measures  which  shall  apply  to 

the  injured  state  alone  or  to  the  allies 
of  the  state. 

64.  Every  state  shall  have  recourse  when  at- 
tacked upon  its  own  territory  not  only  to  the  legal 
remedy  of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  also  to  im- 
mediate measures  of  self-defense. 

65.  All  costs  and  damages  which  the  members 
of  the  League  may  individually  or  collectively  incur 
in  the  interest  of  the  establishment  of  order  shall  be 
paid  by  the  disturbing  state. 

XI.  EXPENSE 

66.  The  total  expense  of  the  League  of  Nations 
shall  be  defrayed  by  the  members  according  to  a 
scale  which  shall  be  established  by  the  State  Con- 
gress in  accordance  with  the  scale  of  the  interna- 
tional  postal  union. 
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Italy's  Defection 

As  frequently  happens  with  regard  to  interna- 
tional affairs  and  foreign  policy,  comment  in  the 
German  press  upon  the  international  crisis  at  Paris 
has  been  relatively  scant.  The  Italian  incident  is 
covered  very  completely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
its  news  interests.  Insofar  as  German  publicists 
commit  themselves,  they  display  a  certain  exultation 
over  the  quarrel,  as  who  should  say:  "Behold,  a 
skeleton  in  the  Allied  closet !"  They  are  quick  to  ac- 
cuse the  nations  of  the  Entente  of  self-seeking  and  to 
uncover  whatever  hypocrisy  f  urks  under  the  humani- 
tarian masks  of  those  who  have  endorsed  Mr.  Wil- 
son's ideal  program.  In  general  the  conservative 
papers  maintain  a  cynical  attitude  toward  the  new 
theories  of  world  peace.  The  Vossische  Zeitung 
makes  a  rather  indefinite  proposal  for  a  continental 
alliance  against  England,  who  is  assumed  to  be  the 
sinister  agency  that  is  pulling  the  strings  at  the  Peace 
Conference.  The  Taegliche  Rundschau  on  the  other 
hand  treats  the  Itailans  as  "foolish  virgins"  for 
whom  there  is  now  no  remedy.  It  has  been  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  complete  census  of  opinion  in  more 
liberal  circles.  Vorwaerts,  representing  the  Majori- 
ty Socialists,  calls  attention  to  the  alleged  fact  that 
the  diplomats  at  Paris  are  not  respecting  Germany's 
right  to  possess  all  indisputably  German  territory  as 
solicitously  as  they  should  in  view  of  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Jugo-Slavs.  The  same  paper  also  takes 
occasion  to  point  out  that  the  Germans  should  have 
been  represented  at  the  Peace  Conference  from  the 
first  and  that  their  delegates  can  no  longer  be  denied 
a  voice  in  the  transactions  at  Paris.  Except  as  a 
new  argument  for  pressing  Germany's  claims,  Ger- 
man publicists  see  no  very  definite  opportunity  in 
the  present  situation. 

ENGLAND,  THE  MISTRESS  OF  INTRIGUE 

The  Vossische  Zeitung,  April  24,  in  pursuance  of 
its  Anglophobe  policy,  prints  an  article  distinctly  un- 
friendly to  the  British  Empire,  drawing  the  con- 
clusion that  Germany  must  protect  herself  by  a  con- 
tinental alliance. 

".  .  .  The  promises  which  were  made  to  Italy 
on  her  entrance  into  the  war  could  be  kept  only  by 
breaking  other  promises  made  to  the  Jugo-Slavs. 
Wilson's  explanation  that  Italy  was  planning  at  the 
time  of  the  Pact  to  enrich  herself  at  the  expense  of 
Austria-Hungary,  whereas  independent  nations  have 
since  arisen  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Austria- 
Hungary,  does  not  hold  water,  for  the  founding  of 
the  Jugo-Slavic  state  was  initiated  by  the  Entente 
itself  and  guaranteed  by  promises. 

"English  policy  is  true  to  type  in  the  dealings 
with  Italy  and  the  Jugo-Slavs.  In  this  incident  too 
we  observe  the  old  enmity  toward  continental  neigh- 


bors, which  finds  expression  in  hindering  and  retard- 
ing them  to  England's  advantage.  Wilson,  to  whom 
the  details  of  the  European  situation  are  of  small 
moment,  is  only  the  tool.  The  pious  reference  to 
nationalistic  rights  of  self-determination  and  the 
right  of  nations  to  realize  their  vital  claims  seems 
strangely  applied  when  it  becomes  known  that  Wil- 
son, is  ready  to  pacify  Italy  by  giving  her  purely 
German  territory  in  the  Tyrol.  The  humanitarian 
peace  which  is  now  being  prepared  opens  the  pleas- 
ing prospect  of  war  between  Germans  and  Italians. 
Italians  and  Serbs,  and  possibly  between  Serbs  and 
Bulgarians.  Incidentally  relations  between;  Italy 
and  France  will  become  strained.  It  appears  that 
the  harassing  tactics  which  have  annoyed  Germany 
and  France  during  five  months  are  only  a  part  of 
the  great  system  whereby  Europe  is  to  become  perm- 
anently Balkanized.  The  extension  and  universal 
establishment  of  England's  power  and  the  resultant 
self-sufficiency  which  England  will  attain  in  world 
politics  are  England's  war  aims,  aims  which  cannot 
be  found  in  plain  terms  in  any  peace  treaty  but 
which  will  nevertheless  dominate  completely  sepa- 
rate peace  treaties  contemplated  in  London. 

"Italy's  stand  with  regard  to  the  Jugo-Slavs  means 
the  renewal  of  her  old  policy  toward  Austria-Hun- 
gary. Italy's  plan  is  to  secure  control  of  the  Adri- 
atic. But  it  is  not  possible  to  control  a  sea  merely 
by  possessing  its  coasts.  And  Italy,  when  in  pos- 
session of  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  even  though 
it  be  strongly  fortified,  will  never  be  safely  estab- 
lished there.  For  she  cannot  prevent  the  coast  from 
being  inhabited  predominantly  by  Slavs  and  the  in- 
terior from  being  entirely  Slavic;  the  latter,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  will  be  a  mortal  enemy  of  Italy. 
The  interior  will  naturally  ally  itself  with  the  coastal 
regions  which  Italy  wishes  to  strangle,  weaken,  and 
destroy.  How  is  Italy  ever  to  satisfy  her  colonial 
avidity  if  she  can  never  feel  secure  in  her  immediate 
possessions?  The  object  which  must  be  pursued 
by  Italy  before  all  others  is  the  safeguarding  of  the 
Adriatic  against  more  distant  and  stronger  enemies 
than  the  Jugo-Slavs;  that  object  can  be  obtained 
only  if  both  the  coastal  races,  Italians  and  Slavs,  co- 
operate in  the  work  of  defense. 

"To  attempt  to  effect  this  harmony  through  the 
instrumentality  of  England  is  like  setting  up  a  goat 
as  a  horticulturist.  The  alliance  must  ultimately 
be  consummated  directly  between  the  parties  con- 
cerned, not  through  a  mandate  from  Washington 
which  decrees  some  arrangement  entirely  irrelevant 
to  the  situation,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  needs 
and  conditions.  Such  an  attempt  at  adjustment 
would  show,  however,  that  the  individual  question 
cannot  be  solved  alone  because  it  involves  thousands 
of  other  questions  affecting  European  policy  and 
economy.  The  follv  of  Wilson's  note,  according  to 
which  Fiume  is  to  be  especially  important  as  a  fu- 
ture harbor  for  Bohemia,  reminds  one  that  in  reality 
no  question  as  to  a  harbor  should  be  decided  without 
a  previous  examination  of  the  question  of  European 
commerce  in  its  entirety.  We  hope,  however,  that 
the  Czechish  state  will  seek  access  to  the  sea  through 
Hamburg  and  will  make  appropriate  arrangements 
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by  a  German-Czechish  industrial  and  commercial 
treaty  guaranteeing  all  necessary  liberties  and  ex- 
emptions. We  hope  on  the  other  hand  that  the  har- 
bors of  the  Adriatic,  whether  Serbian  or  Italian,  may 
attain  renewed  prosperity  in  their  proper  relation  to 
the  European  system  of  communications  and  to  the 
interior  which  "they  serve.  The  future  Europe,  to 
realize  its  full  vitality,  should  be  the  scene  of  in- 
tensive activity.  Its  natural  outlets  to  the  sea  should  I 
witness  a  never-failing  flow  of  imports  and  exports. 

.  .  The  first  requisite  for  such  a  development 
is  that  all  these  questions,  which  form  an  insepara- 
ble whole,  be  considered  and  decided  by  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  European  continent.  .  .  .  When  the 
continental  peoples  of  Europe  first  begin  to  consider 
their  mutual  interests,  they  will  soon  come  to  see  how 
closely  and  inseparably  those  interests  are  entangled. 
Once  their  delegates  come  to  sit  at  the  same  table,  in- 
dustrial co-operation  in  Europe  will  be  insured. 

"England  is  using  every  means  to  avoid  such  a 
consummation.  For  this  reason  she  wishes  to  treat 
separately  with  Germany  and  each  of  her  former 
Allies.  The  conclusion  of  separate  negotiations 
would  be  the  realization  of  England's  war  aim, 
namely,  the  Balkanization  of  Europe. 

"The  German  Government,  which  has  made  so 
many  fruitless  protests,  is  nevertheless  open  to  the 
accusation  that  she  has  capitulated  in  this  elemen- 
tary and  vital  matter  without  a  word  of  opposition 
or  an  attempt  to  exercise  her  influence  against  the 
strongest  of  her  enemies.  Mere  protests  will  not 
serve  in  this  exigency.  Germany,  without  reference 
to  the  military  issues  of  the  war,  has  the  right  and 
the  duty  to  entertain  her  own  ideas  as  to  the  future 
late  of  the  greater  racial  masses  of  which  she  forms 
a  part.  Germany's  influence  as  a  democracy  can  no 
more  be  denied  her  than  that  of  any  other  European 
state  when  the  fate  of  Europe  is  to  be  decided. 
Therefore  it  was  long  ago  Germany's  duty  to  develop 
her  program  for  the  future  industrial  and  the  subsi- 
diray  political  relationships  between  the  continental 
nations  and  to  gain  adherents  to  this  program.  .  . 
Perhaps  it  is  not  yet  too  late.  Amid  the  confusion 
of  the  Peace  negotiations  Germany  must  raise  her 
voice  in  favor  of  unity  and  solidarity  upon  the  con- 
tinent, instead  of  expounding,  as  she  formerly  did, 
the  principle  of  dissension." 

Italy's  mistaken  alliance 

The  Taegliche  Rundchau,  April  25,  another  Con- 
servative newspaper,  explains  the  relationship  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  Entente.  The  writer  shows  no 
particular  antipathy  toward  England.  ".  .  .  Italy 
suffered  in  the  course  of  the  war  many  military  re- 
verses and  w  as  not  able  to  gain  possession  of  the  ter- 
ritory she  desired  through  her  military  efforts  but 
only  to  occupy,  thanks  to  the  weakness  of  the  Aus- 
trian army,  a  bit  of  foreign  territory.  She  was  whip- 
ped on  to  the  continuance  of  the  war  by  the  Italian 
war  party,  including  Orlando,  Salandra,  and  others, 
and  encouraged  by  the  promise  that  Italy  would  gain 
valuable  territory  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  and 
would  become  an  unassailably  potent  world  power. 
These  traitors  of  1915  now  find  that  they  themselves 
are  being  betrayed  at  the  moment  of  distributing  the 
booty.  .  .  .  Wilson  and  England  and  France  are 
attempting,  under  cover  of  their  announced  princi- 
ples, to  thwart  Italy;  yet  they  seem  ready  to  throw 
over  these  same  principles  entirely  in  their  deal- 
ings with  Germany.    .    .    .    The  Italian  plenipo- 


tentiaries regard  the  concessions  made  to  them  as  too 
meagre,  because  they  fear  that  the  public  of  Italy 
which  was  betrayed  in  1915  by  the  war  party,  will 
call  them  to  account  if  they  do  not  bring  home  ample 
spoils.    .    .  . 

"The  Italians'  desire  for  annexation  has  repeat- 
edly caused  the  French  and  the  English  great  anx- 
iety and  they  have  more  than  once  retracted  because 
even  if  middle  Central  Europe  should  collapse,  as  it 
did  in  October,  1918.  Italy  has  observed  this  policy 
of  the  Entente  with  deep  distrust  because  it  knew 
that  the  opposition  of  the  Italians  would  be  disre- 
garded in  the  settlement.  Overtures  have  been  made 
to  Germany  and  Austria  by  the  Italian  press  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  When  the  Allies'  proposal  for 
a  League  of  Nations  was  published,  it  was  most  bit- 
terly criticized  in  the  Italian  press  because  they 
maintained  that  the  Covenant  could  not  fail  to  lead 
to  an  English  and  American  hegemony  and  to  the 
disappointment  of  Italy's  ambitions.  Criticism 
went  to  such  lengths  that  the  Italians  published  in 
the  official  organ  of  the  government  their  own  pro- 
posed covenant  which  resembled  in  many  details— 
for  instance,  the  freedom  of  the  seas — the  plan 
which  the  German  Government  has  just  announced. 

"In  view  of  present  conditions  the  Italians  will 
be  forced  to  yield.  Through  their  participation  in 
the  war,  the  counter-balance  offered  by  the  former 
Central  Alliance  has  been  destroyed.  Italy  can  no 
longer  gain  support  from  the  Central  Powers.  .  . 
She  will  become  the  slave  of  her  own  friends." 

IMPERIALISM  IN  ITALY  AND  ELSEWHERE 

Vorwaerts,  April  24,  remarks:  "Wilson's  dec- 
laration has  precipitated  dissension.  The  Italian 
delegation  is  returning  to  Rome.  Thus  Italy  is  show- 
ing very  clearly  that  she  did  not  enter  the  war  be- 
cause of  the  Austrian  danger  or  the  desire  to  free 
Italian  territory,  but  simply  in  order  to  realize  im- 
perialistic ends.  If  she  had  had  her  way,  it  would 
have  meant  the  origin  of  more  war-like  develop- 
ments which  would  inevitably  have  involved  the  peo- 
ples of  the  former  Hapsburg  Kingdom.  Wilson's 
decisive  statement  is  the  most  encouraging  event, 
for  those  who  desire  lasting  peace,  which  has  hap- 
pened in  Paris. 

"Wilson  says  that  not  interest  but  right  should 
dominate  when  the  terms  of  the  world  peace  are  ad- 
justed. Germany  also  is  making  the  legitimate  de- 
mand that  the  principle  of  right  be  applied  to  her 
case  likewise.  The  same  reasons  which  militate 
against  the  weakening  of  the  small  Austrian  peoples 
should  prevent  a  dismantling  of  Germany.  A  peace 
w  hich  would  awaken  in  us  a  sense  of  injury  received 
would  be  regarded  by  the  German  people  with  a 
mental  reserve  to  the  effect  that  a  forced  acquies- 
cence is  not  binding." 

THE  WRECK  OF  SECRET  DIPLOMACY 

After  the  long  discussion  as  to  whether  Ger- 
many should  or  should  not  sign  the  peace  treaty, 
Vorwaerts,  April  25,  finds  it  refreshing  to  discover 
that  another  nution,  Italy,)  is  also  a  problematic 
signatory. 

"In  four  days  from  now  we  are  to  receive  the 
treaty  at  Versailles  which  is  to  announce  our  fate. 
We  have  been  told  that  it  was  a  wise  and  just  docu- 
ment which  could  only  be  injured  by  changes  and 
we  have  been  given  to  understand  in  the  friendli- 
est manner  by  the  Entente  press  that  if  we  refuse 
to  recognize  this  treaty  and  behave  obstinately,  there 
are  means  at  hand  to'compel  us  to  adopt  a  more  fa- 
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vorable  attitude.    All  this  sounds  highly  moral  but 
also  very  concrete. 

"Behold,  however,  a  change!  One  of  the  Al- 
lies, and  not  the  least  important,  has  expressed  so 
derogatory  an  opinion  of  the  Peace  Treaty  prepared 
at  Paris  that  he  has  thrown  it  at  the  feet  of  the  Al- 
lies and  is  intending  to  return  home  in  high  scorn. 
The  Italian  press  assures  us  at  once  that  everything 
which  is  said  about  international  justice  in  Paris  is 
a  cheat  and  a  deception,  that  imperialistic  designs 
are  lurking  in  the  guise  of  morality,  that  all  are  seek- 
ing to  enrich  themselves  shamelessly  at  Germany's 
expense  with  the  exception  of  one,  unhappy  Italy. 

"When  the  Italians  entered  the  war  in  1915  they 
exacted  no  inconsiderable  promises  from  the  Allies: 
the  Tyrol,  as  far  as  the  Brenner,  Gorz  and  Gradisca, 
Istria  and  Dalniatia.  Only  the  strip  of  coast  lying 
between  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  in  short,  Fiume,  was 
to  remain  Jugo-Slavic.  Now  Italy  wishes  that  Fiume 
be  added  to  the  booty  stipulated  in  the  treaty, 
whereas  the  rest  of  the  Allies  are  not  only  unwill- 
ing to  take  Fiume  from  the  Southern  Slavs  but  also 
demand  of  the  Italians  the  invalidation  of  her  treaty 
claims.  Italy  does  not  show  herself  entirely  ready 
to  assume  the  self-sacrificing  role  that  Wilson  has 
indicated  to  her.  She  does  not  wish  to  look  on  while 
others  are  eating,  if  only  a  relatively  small  portion, 
the  portion  which  the  others  believe  is  her  due,  is  ac- 
corded her. 

"Italy's  position  is  plainly  imperialistic.  True, 
there  are  Italian  colonies  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Ad- 
riatic, but  the  native  population  and  that  of  the  in- 
terior is  Jugo-Slavic.  Italy  is  repeating  the  mistake 
which  Austria  made  in  attempting  to  cut  off  the 
Serbs  from  the  seacoast.  A  policy  is  being  pursued 
on  the  Adriatic  which,  all  things  considered,  we  can- 
not regard  as  favorable  even  to  the  interest  of  Italy. 
But  Italy  is  stating  flatly  what  she  wishes  and  does 
not  cloud  her  argument  with  moral  platitudes. 

"We  Germans  have  the  fond  desire  that  we 
should  be  addressed  also  in  plain  language.  They 
may  tell  us  plainly:  'You  are  conquered  and  there- 
fore, according  to  the  ancient  usages  of  war,  you 
must  surrender  land  and  money.'  Or  they  may  ex- 
plain to  us  plainly,  in  accordance  with  a  newer  and 
better  theory,  how  a  sound  and  tenable  peace  may 
be  established  in  suffering  Europe.  A  middle  course 
can  be  only  a  wretched  compromise. 

"In  his  statement  about  the  Adriatic  problem 
Wilson  justifies  himself  to  the  Italians  by  referring 
to  the  'new  order  of  right  and  justice'  which  must 
find  expression  in  the  peace  with  Germany.  How- 
ever, in  the  same  statement  we  also  discover,  if  we 
have  understood  it  correctly,  that  the  whole  of  Ger- 
man South  Tyrol  as  far  as  the  Brenner  is  to  be  given 
to  the  Italians,  a  gift  which  many  of  the  Italians 
themselves  do  not  seek  because  they  are  aware  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  permanently  embitter 
their  relations  with  Germany.  The  Corriere  della 
Sera  is  telling  more  tales  out  of  school  when  it 
writes:  'We  do  not  demand  either  a  colonial  em- 
pire or  fictitious  mines  but  are  forced  to  look  on 
while  3,000,000  Germans  and  as  many  Poles  are  in- 
corporated in  the  Czechish  state,  while  Hungary  is 
divided  right  and  left,  while  Bulgaria  is  given  to 
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Serbia  and  the  Turks  arc  incorporated  in  Greece.' 
If  the  ready-made  peace  treaty  of  Versailles  pro- 
vokes such  condemnation  even  from  citizens  of  Al- 
lied nations,  the  Germans  cannot  be  blamed.  Heaven 
knows,  if  they  wish  to  examine  the  instrument  which 
they  are  asked  to  sign.  We  demand  that  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Entente  shall  not  be  proffered  as  some- 
thing unshakeably  fixed  but  that  our  opinions  be 
received  with  deference,  that  our  suggestions  be  ac- 
corded judicial  consideration,  that  we  be  treated 
honorably  as  between  people  and  people. 

"Men  of  all  views  in  the  hostile  countries  can 
have  no  doubt  that  the  procedure  adopted  at  the 
Peace  Conference  in  Paris  has  suffered  shipwreck. 
After  six  months  of  diplomatic  intrigue,  which  made 
a  mock  of  Wilson's  principles,  a  schedule  of  com- 
promises has  been  created  which  will  require  con- 
stant patching-up.  Just  now  a  blast  from  Italy  has 
flurried  its  pages — twice  forty-eight  hours  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Germans  in  Versailles! 

"Had  the  German  people  been  invited  in  Novem- 
ber to  a  universal  and  public  world  conference,  the 
peace  would  long  ago  have  been  completed.  The 
fundamental  disagreement  among  the  Allies  has  ren- 
dered this  solution  impossible.  They  wish  to  achieve 
unanimity  among  themselves  in  order  not  to  be  seen 
pulling  hair  before  the  enemy;  and  yet  they  have 
not  been  able  to  avoid  that  disgraceful  spectacle.  It 
is  because  of  dissension  among  the  Allies  that  Europe 
is  still  waiting  for  the  peace." 

The  writer  draws  his  argument  to  a  close  by 
suggesting  that  the  measure  which  ought  to  have 
been  adopted  in  November  should  now  be  taken  and 
that  Germany  be  admitted  as  a  negotiator  at  the 
peace  table. 

PRESS  COMMENT  REFLECTED  IN  GERMANY 

German  editors  are  following  the  comment  in 
the  Allied  press,  and  especially  the  Italian  press, 
with  keen  interest.  The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  April 
25  and  26,  gives  extended  resumes  of  the  opinions  on 
the  international  crisis  found  in  the  Italian  news- 
papers, noting  with  interest  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  Italians  to  swerve  toward  a  German  alliance, 
but  does  not  draw  any  very  definite  conclusions. 
The  Deutsche  Tageszehung,  April  26,  makes  some 
deductions  from  the  comment  in  Allied  newspapers. 

".  .  .  The  Italian  press  is  partly  occupied 
with  bellicose  threats  and  declares  that  a  spirit  quite 
different  from  that  in  France  prevails  in  Italy  with 
regard  to  a  potential  war;  for  France  a  war  would 
be  at  this  moment  an  internal  impossibility. 
Whether  the  Italians  are  justified  in  making  this 
statement  we  are  not  prepared  to  judge.  On  the 
other  hand  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Italy,  all  things 
considered,  remains  dependent  upon  the  good  or  ill 
will  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Italy. 

i  could  not  long  hold  out  against  a  British  blockade 
or  the  suspension  of  American  imports.  It  goes 
without  saying  however  that  the  powers  will  do 

j  everything  that  is  possible  to  avoid  a  break.  .  .  . 
It  is  to  their  best  interest  that  Italy  remain  in  the 
League  and  thev  desire  to  avoid  embittering  her  by 
the  peace  terms."  Naturally  Great  Britain  and  France 
are  more  interested  in  maintaining  friendly  rela- 
tions than  the  United  States,  because  the  United 
States  would  be  much  less  directly  affected. 
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"According  to  the  Entente  press  only  interrup- 
tion of  the  negotiations  at  Paris  is  expected  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  interruption  will  be  brief  because 
Italy's  signature  is  needed  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
preliminary  peace.    All  the  evidence  indicates  that 


the  Entente  will  do  everything  in  its  power  to  avoid 
a  break  and  to  minimize  delay.  .  .  .  It  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  Wilson  will  change  the  attitude  he 
adopted  publicly.  It  is  possible  that  his  action  may 
awaken  more  antagonism  toward  the  Fourteen 
Points  among  the  French,  and  thus  alter  his  position 
I  in  the  Conference." 
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Japan  and  the  Shantung  Problem 

Since  Sunday  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
Three  have  applied  themselves  closely  to  the  Far 
Eastern  problem.  The  broad  outline  of  the  situation 
is  familiar  enough.  Japan  claims  that  her  part  in 
the  capture  of  Tsingtau  entitles  her  to  the  reversion 
of  all  German  rights  in  China,  and,  while  she  is  pre- 
pared to  hand  back  the  occupied  Shantung  territory 
to  China,  she  proposes  to  do  so  only  on  terms  laid 
down  in  the  famous  Twenty-One  Points  agreement 
which  China  signed — under  constraint,  as  China  has 
always  alleged— in  May,  1915.  This  agreement  in- 
volves the  transfer  from  China  to  Japan  of  rights 
over  Chinese  territory  which  the  former  claims,  with 
considerable  show  of  reason,  are  entirely  incompati- 
ble with  the  maintenance  of  her  unfettered  political 
independence.  China's  case  is  that,  whatever  were 
the  circumstances  under  which  she  signed  the  1915 
agreement  as  a  neutral,  her  assumption  of  the  status 
of  a  belligerent  changed  the  whole  situation.  Ger- 
many was  only  in  occupation  of  Kiao-Chau  (the  dis- 
trict of  which  Tsingtau  is  the  chief  port)  as  a  99-year 
leaseholder,  and  it  is  urged  that  all  rights  existing 
under  the  unexpired  portion  of  that  lease  became 
automatically  extinguished  when  China  entered  the 
war  against  Germany  in  1917.  That  being  so,  the 
Chinese  argue,  Japan  can  clearly  claim  no  right  in 
regard  to  Kiao-Chau,  and  cannot,  therefore,  exact 
conditions  as  a  price  of  its  return.  The  position  is, 
however,  complicated  by  two  further  considerations. 
In  September,  1918,  at  a  time  when  China  was  in  the 
throes  of  civil  war,  her  Prime  Minister,  Tuan  Chi 
Jui,  signed  a  second  agreement  with  Japan  confirm- 
ing and  actually  extending  the  concessions  granted 
in  1918.  This  agreement,  however,  it  is  important 
to  note,  has  never  been  ratified  by  China.  The  sec- 
ond consideration  touches  the  European  Allies  much 
more  closely,  for  it  arises  from  yet  another  series  of 
secret  treaties.  In  February,  1917,  America  broke 
off  relations  with  Germany,  and  called  on  all  neutral 
states  to  do  the  same.  China  at  once  prepared  to 
act  on  this  counsel,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  did  declare 
war  on  Germany  a  few  weeks  later.  But  in  the 
meantime,  Japan  had  secretly  approached  the  four 
European  Entente  belligerents  —  Britain.  France, 
Italy  and  Russia — with  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  they 
would  look  favorably  on  the  application  of  Japan  to 
succeed  to  all  German  rights  in  China  and  the  North 
Pacific.  Italy  and  Russia  agreed  without  conditions. 
France  stipulated  for  certain  action  against  German 
subjects  and  property  in  the  Far  East,  while  Great 
Britain,  with  a  sound  eye  for  business,  laid  it  down 
that  the  British  Empire  must  enjoy  similar  rights 
over  German  holdings  in  the  South  Pacific.  These 
agreements,  which  were  signed  separately  during 
February  and  March,  1917,  have  only  been  brought 
to  light  while  the  Peace  Conference  has  been  sitting. 
The  mischief  about  them  is  that,  like  the  secret  treaty 
with  Italy,  they  most  seriously  handicap  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  M.  Clemenceau  in  any  attempt  they  may 
make  to  secure  a  settlement  on  the  line  demanded 
by  the  moral  justice  of  the  case.  China  herself  has 
proposed  as  a  compromise  that  Japan  should  hand 


back  the  Shantung  rights  unconditionally  on  an  un- 
dertaking by  China  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
Tsingtau  campaign,  which  first  installed  Japan  on 
Shantung  soil.  Nothing,  however,  appears  to  have 
come  of  this,  and  Japan  stands  on  the  full  letter  of 
her  bond. 

From  New  York  a  correspondent  writes  to  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  April  23,  as  follows,  concerning 
the  disclosure  of  secret  agreements  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  Ten: 

"Paris  despatches  to  the  New  York  Times  de- 
scribe "Japan's  fight  to  get  Chinese  territory  as  a  re- 
ward for  letting  China  enter  the  war.'  Japan,  we 
are  told,  bases  her  case  on  secret  agreements  made 
by  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Russia  in  February. 
1917,  that  they  would  support  Japan's  claims  to  tin- 
German  Pacific  Islands  north  of  the  Equator  and  to 
the  Chinese  territory  of  Shantung,  from  which  Ger- 
many has  been  ousted.  'Neither  Mr.  Wilson  nor  tin 
Chinese  delegates  knew  of  secret  agreements  to  this 
effect  when  they  came  to  Paris.  The  disclosure  was 
first  made  to  Mr.  Wilson  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  Ten  when  the  question  of  the  mandatory  system, 
as  suggested  by  the  American  President,  was  first 
under  discussion.  It  was  then  proposed  that  the 
German  islands  should  be  disposed  of  by  placing 
them  under  mandates. 

"  'It  was  an  awkward  moment,'  continues  the 
New  York  Times  correspondent.  'Mr.  Lloyd  George 
remarked  that  an  arrangement  of  a  different  char- 
acter had  already  been  reached  with  reference  to 
the  islands.  Mr.  Wilson  asked  what  it  was.  Mr. 
Llojrd  George  turned  to  Raron  Makino  for  an  ex- 
planation, whereupon  Mr.  Wilson  was  informed  that 
Japan  had  received  the  promise  of  England,  France. 
Italy,  and  Russia  two  years  before  that  she  should 
have  outright  all  the  German  islands  north  of  the 
Equator,  and  she  had  agreed  that  Australia  should 
have  all  to  the  south.  It  was  common  knowledge 
that  such  a  distribution  had  been  long  contemplated, 
but  nobody  outside  the  Foreign  Offices  of  the  Gov- 
1  ernments  directly  involved  knew  that  there  were 
|  definite  signed  agreements  concerning  the  deal.' 

"Replying  to  a  request  as  to  whether  there  were 
any  other  secret  agreements,  it  was  admitted  that 
'the  agreement  with  Japan  also  included  a  British. 
French,  and  Italian  promise  to  support  her  claims 
to  the  Chinese  province  of  Shantung  as  the  price 
Japan  demanded  for  allowing  China  to  enter  the 
war,  despite  the  fact  that  China  had  been  repeatedly 
trying  to  get  into  the  war  against  Germany  of  her 
I  own  volition.' 

"As  to  the  failure  of  China  to  become  a  partici- 
pant, the  despatch  mentions  that  Baron  Ishii,  the 
Japanese  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  November. 
1915,  told  a  European  Ambassador  at  Tokio  thai 
'Japan  could  not  view  without  apprehension  the 
moral  awakening  of  400.000.000  Chinese  which 
would  result  from  their  entering  the  war.'  And 
China  did  not  dare  'act  contrary  to  Japan,'  it  is  sug- 
gested, 'for  she  knew  Europe  could  not  help  her  in 
case  of  need,  and  she  feared  Japanese  aggression.' 

"The  aforegoing  despatch  is  displayed  as  the 
chief  feature  of  the  New  York  Times  today,  hut.  so 
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far  as  one  can  ascertain  at  the  time  of  cabling,  there 
is  no  confirmation  at  the  hands  of  other  American 
correspondents  in  Paris  who  are  usually  very  well- 
informed." 

In  the  Yorkshire  Post  of  the  same  date,  Perceval 
Landon  writes  from  Paris: 

'•It  is  probable  that,  after  further  discussion  of 
the  Adriatic  question,  the  Council  of  Four  will  today 
turn  its  attention  to  the  equally  thorny  problem  of 
Kiao-Chau,  and  the  rival  Japanese  and  Chinese 
claims  in  the  Far  Fast.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Adriatic,  there  is  a  direct  conflict  between  the  de- 
mands of  the  two  countries.  China  insists  that  the 
whole  of  Kiao-Chau  shall  be  returned  to  her,  and 
con  lends  that  her  agreement  with  Japan  now  has  no 
validity,  and  that  Germany,  as  the  vanquished  coun- 
try, should  return  to  China  the  whole  of  the  Shan- 
tung territory.  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  while  rec- 
ognizing liie  sovereignty  of  China  over  the  Shantung 
Peninsula  insists  that  Kiao-Chau  shall  be  recognized 
as  a  Japanese  annexe.  Alternatively,  she  demands 
that  the  port  shall  become  an  international  enclave. 
She  also  insists  that,  in  regard  to  the  public  buildings 
creeled  by  Germany  and  now  occupied  by  Japan, 
money  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  Japan  if  Kiao- 
Chau  is  finally  handed  over  to  China.  Lastly,  Japan 
demands  that  the  German-built  railways  shall  be 
run  by  a  Chino-Japanese  Corporation,  in  view  of  the 
money  invested  in  them  by  Japan. 

"Large  issues  are  raised  by  the  demand  of  China 
lor  the  return  of  Wei-Hai-Wei,  and  that  Dalny,  Port 
Arthur,  Tsingtau,  and  Kwang-Chuan  shall  be  made 
free  ports.  In  return  for  this,  and  an  abatement  of 
the  balance  of  the  Boxer  indemnity,  it  is  understood 
that  China  is  willing  to  give  extensive  trading  facili- 
ties to  the  world  at  large,  and  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  the  Boxer  indemnity  on  the  education  of  her  own 
people.  In  some  quarters  here,  it  is  considered  that 
when  the  matter  comes  before  the  Council  of  Four, 
China  will  very  likely  ask  that  Shantung  shall  be 
handed  to  (he  Allies  for  disposal  by  the  peace  con- 
ference." 

In  its  issue  of  April  21.  the  Morning  Post  pub- 
lishes the  following  letter  from  its  Paris  correspond- 
ent: ".  .  .  In  the  afternoon  the  Big  Four  met  at 
President  Wilson's  residence  and  heard  a  strong  ap- 
peal from  Dr.  Wellington  Koo  on  behalf  of  China. 
Dr.  Koo  argued  that  Kiao-Chau  is  essentially  Chinese 
and  indispensable  to  China  unless  her  independence 
is  to  be  seriously  threatened  by  Japan.  Sentiment- 
ally, the  province  of  Shantung  is  the  holy  ground  of 
the  Chinese,  as  it  was  the  birth-place  of  Confucius. 
While  admitting  the  existence  of  the  Sino-.Iapanese 
Treaty  of  1915,  under  which  Japan  agreed  to  return 
Kiao-Chau  to  China  after  the  war.  Dr.  Koo  urged 
that  this  treaty  was  forced  upon  China  by  Japan, 
and  reminded  the  Conference  that  it  was  signed  only 
as  Hie  result  of  an  ultimatum  served  on  China  by 
Japan  which  China  had  done  nothing  to  provoke.  .  .  . 

A  prominent  member  of  the  Chinese  delegation 
w  ith  whom  I  had  a  chat  this  morning  laughed  scorn- 
fully at  the  statement  thai  the  Japanese  were  pledged 
by  treaty  to  return  Kiao-Chau  to  China  at  the  end  of 
the  war. 

"  J  lave  you  read  the  famous  21  clauses  imposed 
on  us  by  Japan?' he  asked.  'The  restoration  of  Kiao- 
Chau  itself  means  very  little.  Unless  Japan  gives 
back  to  us  with  Kiao-Chau  all  the  mining  and  rail- 
way concessions  which  went  to  Germany  with  the 
territory  the  result  will  be  that  we  shall  get  the  shell 
and  Japan  the  oyster.  Our  case  is  that  first  of  all 
Germany  got  the  province  of  Shantung,  including 


Kiao-Chau,  from  us,  its  rightful  owners.  We  were 
forced  to  give  Germany  the  mining  and  other  con- 
cessions she  insisted  upon,  and  when  Japan  drove 
out  the  Germans  she  insisted  we  should  make  a 
treaty  with  her  transferring  those  concessions  to  her. 
What  we  want  is  to  have  our  property  restored  to 
us  by  the  Peace  Conference  free  of  all  these  fetters 
which  were  imposed  upon  us  first  by  the  Germans 
and  then  by  the  Japanese.  Unless  this  is  done  there 
can  never  be  lasting  peace  in  the  Far  East.' 

"  'The  Chinese  argument,'  I  was  told  this  after- 
noon by  a  prominent  Japanese,  'appears  to  be  that 
because  China  came  into  the  war  in  August,  1917, 
the  Chinese  territory  which  formed  the  former  Ger- 
man Colony  of  Kiao-Chau  automatically  falls  back 
into  their  possession  in  virtue  of  their  being  an  Al- 
lied Power,  and  that  consequently  the  treaty  they 
made  with  us  in  May,  1915,  two  and  a  half  years  be- 
fore they  came  into  the  war,  counts  for  nothing,  as 
Kiao-Chau,  which  was  its  basis,  is  no  longer  a  factor 
between  us.  This  surely  is  a  monstrous  assumption. 
At  the  time  she  made  that  treaty  with  us  China  was 
not  in  a  position  to  prevent  Germany  from  recover- 
ing her  influence  in  the  Far  East.  The  issue  of  the 
war  at  that  time,  you  will  remember,  was  uncertain. 
By  capturing  Kiao-Chau  and  agreeing  to  hand  it 
back  to  China  on  the  eventual  termination  of  the 
war  we  placed  ourselves  in  such  a  position  that  when 
the  peace  negotiations  were  taking  place  Germany 
would  not  be  able  to  raise  obstacles  by  refusing  to 
treat  in  regard  to  Kiao-Chau  unless  she  had  the  con- 
sent of  China. 

"  'An  almost  exactly  similar  point,  you  may  re- 
member, was  raised  by  Russia  in  the  negotiations  at 
Portsmouth,  and  we  wanted  to  forestall  such  an 
eventuality.  In  any  ease  it  was  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty that' China  was  persuaded  to  come  into  the 
war,  and  when  she  did  come  in  over  two  years  after 
we  had  won  back  Kiao-Chau  for  her  at  the  cost  of  a 
great  d'al  of  Japanese  blood  and  treasure,  it  was 
only  because  the  Allies  made  a  bargain  with  her 
under  which  she  was  guaranteed  a  revision  of  the 
Customs  tariffs  in  her  favor  and  other  conditions 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  Kiao-Chau.  China 
actually  gained  in  fact  by  coming  into  the  war.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  failed  entirely  to  carry  out  her 
promises  to  the  Allies  under  which  she  undertook  to 
put  an  end  to  German  propaganda  and  other  activi- 
ties in  China.  She  was  afraid  right  down  to  the  last 
that  Germany  would  win,  and  the  Allied  Ministers 
at  Peking  were  compelled  only  as  recently  as  No- 
vember last  to  address  a  very  strong  remonstrance 
to  her. 

"  'I  could  understand  China's  present  attitude  to 
some  extent  if  she  had  shared  in  any  way  in  the 
sacrifices  which  the  rest  of  the  Allies  have  made  in 
this  war.  Her  claim  to  have  Kiao-Chau  restored  to 
her  as  a  matter  of  right  entirely  ignores  the  fact  that 
it  was  Japan  who  drove  out  the  Germans  by  mam 
force,  and  that  China  did  not  lift  a  finger  to  bring 
this  about.  When  China  pleads  that  her  national 
dignity  will  sutl  er  if  Kiao-Chau  is  not  restored  to  her 
direct  from  Germany  she  appears  to  overlook  these 
facts.'  " 

The  only  editorial  comment  on  this  thorny  ques- 
tion appeared  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  April  25: 

'  After  Fiume,  Tsingtau.  Japanese  and  Chinese 
arc  busy  at  Paris  with  assertions  and  rejoinders. 
Before  the  war  the  Germans  had  a  lease  on  Kiao- 
Chau  and  the  railway  from  Tsingtau,  the  port  of 
Kiao-Chau,  through  Shantung  province  to  Tsinantu, 
the  capital  of  Shantung.  Shantung  is  the  home  of 
Confucius  and  Meneius,  the  most  venerable  and  il- 
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lustrious  of  Chinese  sages;  its  population  is  pure 
Chinese;  the  province  has  vast  natural  resources; 
Tsingtau  is  the  only  real  port  of  Northern  China; 
the  Shantung  Railway,  together  with  further  conces- 
sions, offers  something  like  political  and  commercial 
predominance  in  the  north,  including  Peking.  The 
Japanese,  with  British  help,  drove  the  Germans  out 
of  Shantung  and  took  their  place.  They  had  prom- 
ised to  restore  Kiao-Chau  to  China,  but  in  1915  they 
forced  China  to  enter  into  certain  arrangements. 
The  Japanese  are  now  claiming  that  Kiao-Chau 
should  be  theirs,  so  that  they  may  hand  it  back  to 
China  on  conditions  satisfactory  to  themselves. 
Those  conditions  are  determined  by  the  agreement 
of  1915  and  certain  subsequent  agreements.  In  sub- 
stance they  would  give  Japan  control  of  the  Shan- 
tung Railway  and  its  extensions,  as  well  as  of  the 
minerals  along  it,  and  an  exclusive  Japanese  con- 
cession embracing  all  the  essential  elements  of  the 
port  of  Tsingtau.  Now  it  is  plain  that  the  Japanese 
claim  cannot  rest  on  the  principle  of  nationality.  It 
is  rested,  in  fact,  on  the  right  of  conquest,  on  the 
agreements  with  China,  and  on  the  secret  promise 
of  France  and  England  to  support  Japan's  preten- 
sions. The  Chinese  reply  that  the  agreements  they 
may  have  entered  into  were  extorted  by  force  (a  fact 
which  is  indisputable  in  regard  to  the  1915  treaty), 
that  they  are  allies  in  the  war  against  the  Central 
Powers,  and  that  as  allies  they  are  entitled  to  recover 
from  Germany  what  Germany  took  from  them.  To 
this  the  Japanese  retort  that  the  Chinese  entered  the 
war  too  late;  that  their  services  were  of  no  value; 
and  that  they  delayed  in  taking  measures  against  the 
Germans  in  China.  Now  to  all  these  assertions  the 
Chinese  offer  replies.  It  was  the  fault  of  Japan  her- 
self that  China  did  not  declare  war  on  Germany  in 
1914,  or,  again,  in  1915;  if  Japanese  loans  had  not 
kept  in  office  a  gang  of  military  adventurers  China 
would  not  have  been  hamstrung  by  civil  war;  and 
the  Japanese  themselves  were  very  tardy  in  taking 
action  against  Germans  and  German  commerce  in 
Japan.  On  the  trimmings  of  the  dispute  there  is  not 
much  to  choose  between  either  side,  so  that  the  Peace 
Conference  would  do  well  to  stick  to  essentials.  The 
essential  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  old  struggle  for 
spheres  of  influence  and  exclusive  concessions, 
which  has  gone  far  to  make  mock  of  the  open  door 
and  destroy  the  peace  and  the  integrity  of  China. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  form  of  international  co-opera- 
tion which  guarantees  a  real  freedom  of  trade  in 
China  and  emancipates  China  from  foreign  ambi- 
tions which  encourage  the  worst  elements  in  China 
to  sell  their  country  for  private  gain.  If  the  old  bad 
system  is  not  now  put  an  end  to  in  Paris,  and  a  new 
system  inaugurated,  the  old  will  gallop  onward.  Al- 
ready there  are  sinister  reports  of  Japanese  ambi- 
tions to  replace  Russia  as  the  protector  of  Mongolia. 
The  next  world-war  may  arise  out  of  the  Far  East, 
as  the  present  has  arisen  out  of  the  Near  East." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— SPANISH 

Spanish-American  Solidarity 

So  on  after  the  disastrous  war  of  1898,  Spain  be- 
came conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  two  Ameri- 
cas. As  a  result,  a  campaign  was  mapped  out,  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  which  is  the  cementing  of  good 
relations  between  Spain  and  the  Latin  American  re- 
publics. This  campaign  was  and  is  being  conducted 
on  various  lines — through  the  press,  the  church,  and 
the  diplomatic  service.  Moreover,  many  Spaniards 
of  literary  ability  have  been  sent  to  South  America  j 


where  they  are  actively  engaged  in  furthering  inter- 
est in  the  works  of  Spanish  authors  and  playwrights. 
Scarcely  a  week  passes  that  some  South  American 
play  is  not  produced  in  Madrid,  and  the  comment  on 
these  productions  is  usually  very  favorable.  The 
war,  which  saw  Spain  maintain  neutrality  while 
several  of  her  American  sisters  were  classed  among 
the  belligerents,  has  undoubtedly  had  a  dampening 
effect  on  the  pro-Spanish  feelings  of  the  South  Amer- 
icans. Hence  it  is  that  since  the  armistice  the  Span- 
ish campaign  for  Spanish-American  solidarity  has 
increased  greatly,  becoming  a  great  drive  to  win 
back  lost  prestige.  There  is  evidenced  also  a  grow- 
ing desire  for  closer  relations  with  the  United  States, 
seemingly  prompted  hy  commercial  needs  and  com- 
plete confidence  in  President  Wilson. 

One  of  the  big  obstacles  to  a  complete  under- 
standing between  South  America  and  Spain  has  un- 
doubtedly been  the  difference  in  form  of  govern- 
ment. Therefore,  a  number  of  articles  in  the  press 
have  attempted  to  show  that  Spain,  in  reality,  has 
always  been  a  democratic  nation.  As  an  example 
of  this  style,  .4.  B.  C,  which  has  special  correspond- 
ents all  over  South  America,  says  on  January  10: 
"The  people  who,  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
formed  the  Confederation  of  the  United  States  came 
into  contact  with  the  democratic  spirit  formed  by 
the  statute  laws  or  autonomous  municipal  laws 
which  Spain  had  instituted  in  all  her  colonized  dis- 
tricts; and  today  even  the  powerful  United  States 
realizes  that  among  the  people  of  her  dominions 
where  the  Spanish  language  remains,  as  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  Texas  and  Florida,  the  democratic 
spirit,  not  reflected  in  conventions  or  written  laws, 
but  in  customs,  shines  more  brightly  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  nation.  For  the  American  demo- 
cratic aspiration  is  the  Spanish  spirit  of  all  the  cen- 
turies and  not  that  of  the  regretful  epoch  of  Austrian 
domination;  it  is  the  same  spirit  which  in  Spain  gave 
rise  to  the  protests  of  the  cities  of  Castille  and  the 
factions  of  Valencia  against  Charles  I;  against  Philip 
II  in  Aragon,  against  Philip  III  in  Valencia  and  Cata- 
lonia; against  Philip  IV  in  Portugal;  against  Charles 
II  in  all  Spain;  for  the  government  of  the  Austrian 
dynasty  was  inquisitional,  absolute,  imperialist  and 
represented  neither  the  democratic  and  popular 
Spanish  tradition  nor  the  knightly,  noble  and  sensi- 
tive Spanish  character.  .  .  .  And  the  American 
insurrections  of  the  19th  century  were  nothing  more 
than  a  repetition  of  the  same  protests  which  the 
Spanish  people  made  against  their  undemocratic 
governors.  This  is  the  time  to  proclaim  the  new; 
democracy,  represented  by  positive  formulas  of 
right,  in  which  is  affirmed  society's  duty  to  insure 
the  well-being  of  all  individuals,  who,  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  may  and  can  dictate  laws,  impose  punishment 
and  collect  tributes.  This  conception  of  the  new 
democracy  obliges  Spain  to  work  in  favor  of  the  in- 
dependence and  alliance  of  all  the  American  peo- 
ples, with  a  spirit  of  conciliation  toward  Anglo- 
Saxon  America,  against  the  already  conquered  spirit 
of  opposition,  the  engenderer  of  trouble  in  Spain  as 
among  the  peoples  of  the  new  Continent." 

Making  a  plea  for  closer  intellectual  and  artisUc 
relations,  the  same  paper  says  on  January  25: 
"Neither  peoples  nor  individuals  live  exclusively  on 
bread;  and  the  group  which  would  renounce  the 
cultivation  of  the  spiritual  arts  would  commit  as 
great  a  mistake  as  that  which  would  attempt  to  live" 
exclusively  on  poetry  and  sentimentality.  In  Amer- 
ica, Spain  and  the  United  States  should  and  can  in- 
spire the  most  beneficial  ideals  of  all  the  peoples  ol 
the  new  Continent,  ideals  which  frustrate  the  at- 
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tempts  of  the  partisans  of  anarchy  and  disorder,  for 
Spain  represents  the  fine  arts,  secular  tradition,  his- 
torical democracy  and  prestige;  the  United  States 
represents  activity,  commerce,  wealth  and  the  spirit 
of  concord.  For  Spain  and  for  the  peoples  of  her 
language,  these  ideals  are  similar  to  the  spiritual 
Spanish-American  union;  for  the  United  States, 
which  at  the  present  time  is  doing  so  much  for 
human  progress  all  over  the  world,  the  cordial  in- 
telligence of  Spain  and  the  peoples  of  Spanish  origin 
will  be  very  beneficial." 

A  number  of  the  Liberal  papers  contain  similar 
article's  from  lime  to  time.  On  April  20,  the  Manana 
says  in  part:  "If  the  conception  of  a  Latin  league  is 
somewhat  hazy  and  impossible,  if  it  hardly  repre- 
sents a  positive  force  due  to  the  great  mingling  of 
the  races,  Ibero-Americanism  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
something  real  and  practical  which  may  serve  as  a 
standard  for  the  creation  of  the  great  Confederation 
of  all  the  peoples  who  are  of  Spanish  blood  and 
speak  the  Castillian  tongue.  It  is  only  just  to  say 
that  this  movement  has  not  yet  reached  the  desired 
intensity,  since  the  government  has  pursued  its  ac- 
tivity in  other  channels.   For  example:  Morocco.  .  .  . 

"  The  idea  of  a  Confederation  of  all  the  Ibero- 
American  peoples,  an  ideal  Confederation  which 
would  resuscitate  the  predominance  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, is  not  a  vain  theory;  it  may  be  a  pleasing  reality 
now  that  the  world  is  subjected  to  a  radical  change 
and  the  League  of  Nations  is  about  to  establish  a 
new  International  Justice.  In  a  word,  we  must  be- 
gin the  new  conquest  of  America,  not  with  the  ad- 
venturous spirit  of  long  ago,  but  with  the  spiritual 
power  of  language  and  culture.  And  we  must  take 
care  lest  this  force  disappear  beneath  the  weight  of 
other  more  absorbing  forces.  North  America, 'the 
mainstay  of  the  egotistic  doctrine  of  Monroe,  is 
sounding  out  a  similar  Confederation  of  all  the 
American  peoples,  Ibero-Americanism;  there  is  an 
ideal  program  which  Spaniards  may  follow  with 
fervor.  Linked  by  lies  of  blood,  united  by  common 
interests  forming  the  Confederation  of  the  race,  de- 
sired by  all  w  ho  are  concerned  with  the  future  of 
Spain,  the  Ibero-American  peoples  can  present 
themselves  to  the  world  with  splendid  and  glowing 
promises  for  the  future." 

Count  Romanones,  former  Premier,  has  always 
been  desirous  of  closer  relations  between  Spain  and 
the  Americas.  Mis  paper,  the  Diario  Universal,  has 
recently  run  several  editorials  on  that  subject,  all  of 
which  have  received  favorable  comment.  Speaking 
of  a  recently  formed  society  (The  Spanish,  American 
and  Portuguese  Union),  this  paper  says  on  April  C>: 
"II  suffices  to  know  several  points  in  the  program  of 
this  Society  to  perceive  the  good  services  which  it 
can  render  lo  the  country.  One  of  the  primary  pur- 
poses, already  about  to  be  realized,  is  to  spread  the 
knowledge  among  the  different  countries  of  what 
lliey  arc  worth,  wind  they  represent,  what  they  wish 
and  what  they  can  be.  In  regard  to  commerce,  for 
example,  they  propose  to  send  demonstration  ships, 
instigate  lours,  create  permanent  expositions  and 
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commercial  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  guarantee- 
ing the  seriousness  and  orderliness  of  commercial 
trade.  As  for  the  intellectual  side,  they  will  estab- 
lish places  for  special  students  and  university  men, 
interchange  of  students  from  different  countries, 
and  university  extensions  which  will  diffuse  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  progress  of  the  different  peoples. 
There  exists,  undoubtedly,  in  Spain,  a  treasure  of 
intellectual  activity  absolutely  unknown  to  our 
friends  from  America.  There  exist  in  those  coun- 
tries manifestations  of  intelligence  of  which  we 
know  nothing.  Thus,  for  example,  what  is  known 
in  Spain  concerning  the  musical  production  of  the 
American  Republics?  Absolutely  nothing.  .  .  . 
We  must  look  into  the  future  in  order  to  learn  to 
live  in  the  present,  and  the  future  can  only  have  one 
horizon,  one  purpose;  to  live  in  perfect  communion 
of  spirit  and  interest  with  our  brothers  of  South 
America  and  our  friends  of  North  America." 

Speaking  especially  of  relations  with  the  South 
American  Republics,  the  above  paper  says  on  April 
14  :  "The  turbulent  times  which  exist  everywhere  are 
not  calculated  to  concentrate  attention  on  all  ques- 
tions which  are  of  interest  to  people;  our  govern- 
ments are  attending  to  interior  order  and  to  the 
social  questions,  brought  to  the  surface  without  in- 
terruption and  with  such  force,  claiming  precedence 
over  all  other  questions, — and  this  is  going  on  in  the 
other  countries;  but  when  these  difficulties  disap- 
pear, which  are  going  to  be  solved  in  the  best  possi- 
ble manner  when  the  opportunity  arrives,  we  are 
certain  that  everything  will  be  done  to  improve  and 
strengthen  commercial  relations  with  the  above  peo- 
ples. .  .  .  We  speak  the  same  language,  we  have 
the  same  feelings,  we  produce  articles  which  we  both 
need.  Could  there  be  a  more  solid  foundation  for 
the  strengthening  of  relations  and  the  uniting  of  in- 
terests'? The  day  will  come  when,  after  each  na- 
tion's interior  problems  are  settled,  there  will  be  a 
great  impulse  for  the  initiation  and  affirmation  of 
financial  and  commercial  reciprocity  between  Spain 
and  the  South  American  countries." 

Even  the  organ  of  the  German  Embassy,  the 
Tribuna,  is  anxious  for  closer  American  relations. 
On  April  9,  it  published  a  plea  for  closer  commercial 
ties  with  the  United  States,  ending  as  follows:  "This 
is  just  the  moment  for  American  economists  to  real- 
ize the  future  of  the  Peninsula  and,  in  connection 
with  Spanish  capital,  give  an  impulse  to  national 
wealth.  The  sympathies  of  our  country  are  today 
on  the  side  of  "the  United  States.  Spain  prefers  at 
the  present  time  the  friendship  of  North  America  to 
that  of  France  and  England,  nations  from  which  we 
are  separated  by  a  profound  abyss.  The  United 
States  remind  usr  of  the  loss  of  our  colonies;  it  was 
a  great  injustice  which  the  United  States,  a  senti- 
mental country,  ought  to  make  us  forget— a  flourish 
of  generosity  from  the  American  people,  which 
would  strike  the  romantic  and  spiritual  Spanish 
temperament,  an  act  which  might  reveal,  in  Ameri- 
can polities,  a  loyal  and  sincere  friendship  for  Spain, 
might  form  the  basis  of  a  fusion,  a  compenetration 
and  a  loyal  fraternity  which  we,  as  Spaniards,  desire 
sincerely." 
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Reform  in  the  Election  of  Deputies 

The  question  of  electoral  reform,  which  has 
been  occupying  the  Chamber  while  debate  on  inter- 
national affairs  was  fruitless  owing  to  the  secrecy 
of  the  Council  of  Four,  is  one  which  was  much 
agitated  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In 
fact,  electoral  reform  was  one  of  the  planks  in  the 
platform  of  nearly  every  Deputy  in  the  present 
Chamber,  which,  elected  six  years  ago,  has  pro- 
longed its  existence  indefinitely,  and  is  only  now, 
when  a  new  election  is  much  overdue,  addressing 
itself  to  the  formulation  of  a  new  electoral  system. 
M.  Aristide  Briand,  successor  of  Clemenceau  as 
Premier  in  1909  and  President  of  three  subsequent 
Ministries,  who  has  long  been  quiet  in  Parliament, 
actively  supported  the  reform  measure  (on  which 
the  present  Government  took  no  position)  and  gave 
evidence  of  an  awakening  which  forecasts,  accord- 
ing to  several  papers,  his  return  to  power  as  soon  as 
the  peace  negotiations  are  completed. 

A  compromise  reform  measure,  presented  by 
the  Committee  on  Universal  Suffrage  of  the  Cham- 
ber, has  been  passed  by  that  house  and  now  awaits 
the  action  of  the  Senate.  Comment  of  the  Scandi- 
navian press  on  the  earlier  developments  of  the  de- 
bate has  been  quoted  in  the  Press  Review  of  April  16. 
Since  then,  the  House  has  returned  to  the  Com- 
mittee's original  proposition,  combining  the  ma- 
joritary  and  proportional  systems. 

The  technical  terms  must  be  understood  first  of 
all,  terms  which  in  France  have  long  been  in  com- 
mon use,  but  which  have  not  yet  entered  into  English 
political  language  to  any  extent.    The  scrutin  de 
liste,  or  ballot  for  several  candidates  (in  a  large  dis- 
trict), was  in  use  in  France  from  1885  to  1889,  on 
which  latter  date  the  scrutin  d'arrondissement,  or 
ballot  for  a  single  candidate  in  each  election  district 
was  reestablished.    In  the  United  States,  it  may  be 
noted  in  passing,  the  scrutin  de  liste  is  generally  used 
in  the  choice  of  presidential  electors,  each  state 
forming  a  single  district  from  which  the  electors  are 
chosen  at  large  on  a  single  ticket.    The  scrutin 
d'arrondissement,  however,  prevails  in  the  election 
of  all  legislators  in  the  United  States.    The  effect  of 
the  scrutin  de  liste,  as  practised  in  America,  is  a 
tendency  to  choose  a  delegation  all  of  one  party 
from  each  constituency.    To  offset  this  tendency 
and  give  minorities  a  voice,  another  principle,  that 
of  representation  proportionate,  commonly  called 
"la  R.  P.",  is  given  a  place  in  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration which  reestablishes  the  scrutin  de  liste. 
Proportional  representation  can  be  used  only  with 
the  scrutin  de  liste;  but  many  partisans  of  the  scrutin 
de  hste  are  not  proportionalists.    They  favor  the 
majoritary  system,  universally  in  use  in  the  United 
States,  which  gives  the  election  to  the  candidate  ob- 
taining the  highest  vote.    According  to  the  existing 
French  electoral  law,  there  may  be  two  elections. 
At  the  first  the  leading  candidate  is  elected  only  if 
he  gets  more  than  half  the  votes  cast,  an  absolute 
majority.    If  no  candidate  gets  such  a  majority,  a 
second  tour  is  held,  at  which  plurality  (majorite 
relative)  suffices  to  elect.    In  the  proportional  sys- 


tem, on  the  other  hand,  all  seats  are  distributed  to 
he  several  parties  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
their  nominees. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  universal 
suffrage,   Alexandre   Varenne,   a    very  moderate 
Socialist,  explains  the  conclusions  of  his  committee 
in  the  Matin  of  December  26,  1918.    This  bill  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Deputy  Dessoye,  abolishes  second 
elections,  adopts  the  scrutin  de  liste  (with  the  de- 
partment as  the  electoral  district),  and  compromises 
between  the  majoritary  and  the  proportional  sys- 
tems, limiting  the  former  to  the  absolute  majoritv 
and,  m  default  thereof,  resorting  to  the  latter 
Varenne   first  setting  forth  the  present  electoral 
status  of  public  officials,  writes:  "After  demobiliza- 
tion the  country  will  have  to  be  called  on  to  renew 
electoral  mandates.    The  majoritv  of  those  now 
holding  office    .    .    .    exercise  their  functions  onlv 
by  means  of  a  legal  fiction  which  has  prolonged 
their  tenure  of  office.    The  common  expression  of 
'holdover  Chamber'  applies  just  as  well  to  all  the 
elective  assemblies    .    .    .»    except  one  third  of 
the  Senate.    "The  Premier  is  a  'holdover  Senator' 
When  he  was  chosen  in  January,  1909,  his  electors 
elected  him  for  only  nine  years."  No  one  wishes  to 
prolong  this  abnormal  situation— not  even  those 
who  profit  by  it.       ...    As  to  the  order  of  elec- 
tions, local  and  national,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Cabi- 
net to  decide.    .    .  . 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  Chamber  has  a  very 
definite  and  strong  opinion  on  an  associated  ques- 
tion which  is  more  within  the  domain  of  the  Cham- 
ber, to-wit,  the  method  of  balloting  which  should  be 
applied  in  the  next  legislative  elections.    My  com- 
mittee was  given  the  duty,  by  the  Chamber  elected 
in  1914,  of  formulating  a  bill  for  electoral  reform. 
Of  the  602  Deputies  originally  members  of  that  as- 
sembly, very  few  had  not  promised  to  their  consti- 
tuents an  electoral  reform.    The  war  came  and 
overshadowed  all  problems  of  this  kind.    Now  that 
the  war  is  finished,  must  we  still  avoid  them?  We 
have  no  right  to  do  so.    The  country,  which  had 
condemned  the  scrutin  d'arrondissement,  insists 
that  we  modify  the  electoral  system.    .    .    .  The 
committee  does  not  propose  anything  subversive  nor 
even  particularly  bold.    It  does  not  claim  to  settle 
once  for  all  or  even  for  many  years  the  problem  of 
electoral  reform.  Its  proposition  is  of  an  immediate 
if  not  a  provisional  character.    It  merely  reestab- 
lishes the  scrutin  de  liste  and  abolishes  second  elec- 
tions.   Deputies  receiving  an  absolute  majority  are 
elected  and  a  beginning  of  proportional  representa- 
tion is  applied  in  the  choice  of  those  who  have  less 
than  a  majority,  in  order  to  avoid  a  second  election." 

A  historical  background,  of  particular  impor- 
tance because  it  brings  out  the  lasting  battle  between 
Briand  and  Clemenceau,  is  given  by  the  following 
article  of  Camille  Devilar  in  the  Rappel  of  April  17. 
"From  the  intermittent  discussion  in  the  Chamber 
two  facts  stand  out,  first,  the  caution  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  accordance  with  its  avowed  intentions  it 
pretends  to  take  no  interest  in  the  outcome.  .  .  . 
The  second  outstanding  fact  is  the  Parliamentary 
reappearance  of  M.  Aristide  Briand  who  has  made 
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known  his  support  of  the  reform  and  whose  inter- 
vention in  the  debate  was  rather  sensational.  Par- 
liament and  the  papers  have  talked  much  about 

'••During  the  last  days  of  his  first  Ministry,  about 
the  10th  of  Julv,  1909,  M.  Clemeneeau  was  less  re- 
ticent than  he  now  affects  to  be  concerning  the  elec- 
toral problem.    Me  even  dared  to  remark  cynically: 
'In  theory  I  remain  true  to  the  scrutin  de  Uste,  but 
in  practice  I  prefer  and  1  intend  to  retain  the  scrutin 
d' arrondissement'.    Eight  days  later  M.  Clemeneeau 
was  turned  out  of  office  by  M.  Briand— for  which 
he  has-  never  forgiven  him—,  and  the  latter's  decla- 
ration in  Parliament  on  July  26  raised  the  hopes  of 
the  proportionalists  as  to  the  good  will  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which  pledged  itself  to  investigate  the  re- 
form.   Hence  M.  Clemeneeau  deducted  that  his  un- 
expected fall  came  from  a  conspiracy  between  his 
Cabinet  colleague  M.  Briand^  and  the  partisans  of 
electoral  reform.    One  suspects  that  the  vindictive 
old  man  has  cherished  a  lowering  hatred  for  his 
successor,  which  he  showed  in  the  Homme  En- 
chaine  even  during  the  most  tragic  hours  of  the 
great  war.  by  means  of  polemics  often  unjust  to 
Briand,  often  dangerous  for  the  country.    In  taking 
a  stand  before  a  Cabinet  which  hides  its  views,  M. 
Aristide  Briand  recalls  to  us  the  days  of  1909;  in- 
deed he  may  be  trying  to  repeat  them." 

As  may  be  implied  from  this,  the  government 
has  expressly  refrained  from  directing  or  opposing 
the  reform  "measure.  Once  only  did  a  Cabinet 
minister  intervene  in  the  debate — when  M.  Pams, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  April  18  begged  the 
Chamber  not  to  muddle  the  law  so  that  it  could  not 
he  aoplied. 

Comment  on  the  question  was  particularly 
active  on  April  9  and  10,  just  after  the  Chamber  had 
voted  in  principle  the  "scrutin  de  Uste  with  propor- 
tional representation."  This  was  taken  to  be  a  de- 
feat for  the  partisans  of  the  majoritary  system  and 
caused  rejoicing  in  Socialist  ranks.  But  on  the  18th 
the  Chamber  specifically  returned  (if  it  had  ever 
wandered  from  it)  to  the  Committee  proposal,  a 
mixture  of  the  majoritary  and  proportional  pro- 
cedures. 

Says  Jean  Longuet  in  the  Populaire,  April  9: 
•The  eternal  opportunist  argument  which,  under 
the  pretext  of  'arriving',  sacrificed  all  principles,  im- 
pressed for  a  lime  a  number  of  our  Socialist  col- 
leagues.    In  order  to  placate  the  Senate,  'which 
would  defeat  the  R.  P.\  they  were  asked  to  accept 
a  svstem  which  would  combine  the  disadvantages 
of  the  majoritary  and  proportional  systems.  The 
opposition  of  a  large  number  of  our  colleagues  made 
this    marvelous    combination    fail    and    .    .  ." 
caused  the  adoption  of  straight  proportional  repre- 
sentation. The  Avenir  of  April  10  comments:  "The 
compromise  measure  of  M.  Dessoye  is  rejected  by 
the  Chamber.    It  pronounced  in  favor  of  propor- 
tional representation,  thanks  to  the  votes  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  scrutin  d 'arrondissement  who  are 
really  its  determined  adversaries.    This  maneuver 
was  foreseen  and  in  these  columns  we  had  foretold 
it.    Now  that  the  partisans  of  the  status  quo  must 
be  caught  in  their  own  trap.    They  pretended  to 
favor  proportional  representation:  they  must  be 
forced  to  accept  it.    .    .    .    The  Chamber  would  be 
severely  judged,  and  rightly  so.  if  after  its  first  vote 
against  the  arrondissement  system  it  should  later 
be  reduced  through  inertia  and  impotence  to  main- 
tain it.    .    .    .    Perhaps  those  favoring  the  present 
svstem  will  feign  support  of  the  proportional  method 


to  the  very  end  in  the  hope  that  the  Senate  will  re- 
fuse to  approve  it." 

Even  the  conservative  Temps  hopes  that  the 
Senate  will  not  resist  the  expressed  wish  of  the 
House,  saying  on  April  10 :    "It  would  be  misjudging 
the  sentiments  of  the  Upper  House,  of  which  it  has 
given  so  many  proofs  during  the  war,  to  suppose 
that  it  is  controlled  by  its  former  obstructionist 
views.    ...    It  also  is  subject  to  reelection.  The 
terms  of  two  thirds  of  its  members  have  expired 
during  the  war.    It  will  not  wash,  in  a  problem 
which  concerns  the  Chamber,  above  all,  to  oppose 
the  latter's  wishes."    The  Debuts,  April  10,  is  also 
favorable,  but  warns  the  proportionalists  to  stay 
awake.    "Yesterday  the  Chamber  made  two  impor- 
tant decisions.  First,  it  condemned  anew  the  scrutin 
d arrondissement.    Then  it  adopted  the  principle 
of  the  scrutin  de  Uste  with  proportional  representa- 
tion.   The  latter  vote,  of  235  against  201,  clearly 
does  not  suffice  to  put  proportional  representation 
into  action  immediately.    Nevertheless,  it  is  signi- 
ficant   .    .    .    and  the  partisans  of  this  reform 
should  immediately  agree  upon  the  wording  of  the 
act  so  that  they  can  maintain  in  the  Chamber  such 
a  majority  on  the  final  vote  that  neither  the  Senate 
nor  anyone  else  can  oppose  it."   The  Patrie,  recall- 
ing history,  is  cynical.    "The  only  certain  conclusion 
that  we  can  draw  is  that  the  deputies  have  under- 
stood that  it  would  be  unwise  for  them  to  run  again 
without  attacking  a  question  on  *  hich  the  preced- 
ing elections  were  really  fought.    In  a  powerful 
speech  M.  Briand  took  his  stand,  and,  judging  from 
the  hearty  reception  accorded  by  the  Assembly  to 
his  remarks,  it  is  clear  that  an  important  majority 
shares  his  opinion  on  this  question— at  least  m  ap- 
pearance, for  it  is  always  rash  to  judge  the  opinions 
of  Congressmen  by  their  acts  and  utterances.  .  . 
There's  many  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  hp -and 
even  more  between  a  preliminary  vote  and  the 
adoption  of  a  law.    There  is  the  Senate  which  has 
never  been  favorable  to  changes  and  which  does  no 
always  agree  with  the  Chamber  in  its  opinions.  And 
here  is  the  Chamber,  too!    We  shall  watch  its 
method;  we  shall  witness  the  log  rolling,  the  sleight 
of  hand  the  prestidigitation,  in  which  it  excels  when 
it  wishes  to  defeat  a'reform  which  it  has  appeared 
impatient  to  adopt.    One  is  reminded  of  the  cynical 
re    ark  of  Caillaux  in  the  famous  letter  published 
by  our  unfortunate  colleague   Gaston  Calmette. 
I  have  supported  the  income  tax  the  better  to  crush 
i  '    How  many  are  the  deputies  who  yesterday  sup 
ported  the  speakers  that  favored  a  change  in  our 
electoral  svstem,  whose  deepest  hope  it  is  to  run 
again  with  the  scrutin  d'arrondissemenf! 

The  Oeuvre  regrets  that  the  election  district  is 
not  the  economic  region  rather  than  the  department 
M.  Briand  subsequently  in  his  *P<^  1™^^ 
he  too  was  favorable  to  a  larger  district  than  t 
department.    On  April  9  the  Oeuvre  says:  The 
Chamber,  defeating  the  complicated  and  bastard 
system  which  the  Committee  proposed,  has  taken 
I larger  view  and  established  proportional  repre- 
sentation.   .    •    •    But  in  this  case  should  not  Par- 
iament  consider  that  the  B.  P.  cannot  be  fully  ef- 
fective except  in  the  larger  district  of  the  region? 
The  Chamber  has  declared  its  intention  of  effecting 
a  genuine  reform  despite  the  tremors  of jds  com 
mittee,  to  set  under  way  not  merely  a  temporary 
electoral  regime  but  the  genuine  system  o  .  the 
future.    After  having  condemned  the  anon disse 
nlent  by  a  majority  of  200  votes,  it  must  not  stop  at 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  department.    The  hour  ol 
the  region  is  striking.   Let  it  not  pass. 
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The  mixed  system,  to  which  the  House  even- 
tually returned,  has  caused  more  powerful  protests 
than  that  of  M.  Pams.  But  the  judgment  of  France 
is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  at  least  of  abolishing 
the  double  election  and  the  scrutin  d'arrondisse- 
ment.  Extraordinary  is  the  unanimity  of  press 
comment  as  to  these. 

Varenne  again  explains  and  defends  the  com- 
mittee's bill,  this  time  in  the  Heure,  April  20.  "It  is 
a  mixture,  they  say,  a  mixture  of  two  contrary  sys- 
tems, two  contrary  systems  which  are  irreconcilable. 

.  .  But  practically  ...  I  am  sure  that  the 
procedure  which  combines  the  two  principles  wall 
work  out  very  well.  ...  In  the  system  which 
the  Chamber  has  just  enacted  these  candidates  who 
obtained  an  absolute  majority  are  declared  elected, 
even  if  the  ticket  on  which  they  run  is  not  the  strong- 
est. Up  to  this  point  we  have  the  scrutin  de  liste 
with  majority  election.  Now  we  come  to  the  in- 
novation. The  second  election  is  abolished,  the 
second  election  of  which  it  has  been  said  re- 
peatedly that  it  was  full  of  annoyance  and  graft. 
...  Those  seats  remaining  after  candidates  re- 
ceiving an  absolute  majority  have  taken  theirs  are 
divided  by  the  simple  rule  of  the  proportional 
strength  of  the  parties.  .  .  ."  After  discussing 
the  application  of  the  system,  Varenne  proceeds: 
"One  of  our  Socialist  friends  not  given  to  com- 
promise said  to  me:  'Look  at  the  German  revolu- 
tion! In  a  fortnight  it  established  the  R.  P.  and 
woman  suffrage.  Go  and  do  likewise'.  I  answered 
this  idealist:  'The  German  revolution  started  with 
a  clean  slate.  If  it  had  first  been  necessary  to  put 
the  reform  through  the  Reichstag  and  then  through 
a  hostile  Senate,  it  probably  would  have  taken 
longer'.  It  is  the  Chamber  itself  and  not  revolution 
which  is  farthering  our  reform.  We  must  not  for- 
get this  slight  detail.  That  will  make  us  indulgent 
toward  its  product." 

The  Temps,  April  17:  "The  Chamber  yester- 
day gave  a  vote  which  appears  contradictory  or  at 
least  very  divergent  from  the  decision  it  made  last 
week.  On  April  8  it  inserted  the  principle  of  pro- 
portionality. Yesterday  it  reestablished  the  prin- 
ciple of  majority  for  those  candidates  who  have  an 
absolute  majority.  .  .  .  Thus  to  jump  from 
pillar  to  post,  to  adopt  hybrid  and  discordant  pro- 
visions, to  swing  like  a  wreather  vane,  this  is  not 
merely  to  give  birth  to  an  intractable  monster,  it  is 
to  lessen  the  prestige  and  authority  of  a  Parlia- 
ment which  does  not  know  its  mind."  Rut  on  April 
20  the  Temps  is  in  a  pleasanter  mood.  "Retween 
the  scrutin  d'arrondissement  which  is  discarded  and 
pure  proportional  representation  to  which  we  shall 
come,  the  present  reform  gives  to  universal  suffrage 
a  garment  with  which  to  clothe  itself  during  an  in- 
termediate period.  ...  If  the  bill  only  abol- 
ished the  uninominal  district,  it  would  constitute 
even  then  an  improvement  in  electoral,  morality, 
a  forward  step  in  the  mighty  task  awaiting  the  next 
National  Assembly." 

ALLIED  PRESS— BELGIAN 

The  Easter  Congress  of  the  Relgian  Socialist 

Party 

The  Thirtieth  Congress  of  the  Relgian  Socialist 
Labor  Party  took  place  at  Rrussels  from  April  20 
to  23.  More  than  804  delegates,  representing 
about  582  groups,  participated  in  the  debates.  M. 
de  Rrouckere  presided  the  meeting,  at  which  Social- 


ist members  of  Parliament  including  Vandervelde, 
Minister  of  Justice,  Ansele,  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  and  Wauters,  Minister  of  Industry,  were 
present.  Huysmans,  Socialist  leader,  w  as  detained 
at  Lucerne  in  connection  with  the  coming  Confer- 
ence of  the  Internationale  and  sent  his  regrets,  at 
the  same  time  expressing  the  opinion  that  interna- 
tional relations  should  be  resumed  in  order  to  fight 
against  annexationist  intrigues. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  figured  questions  re  - 
lating to  labor  conditions  in  general,  the  education 
of  the  working  class,  government  control,  the  situa- 
tion of  soldiers,  universal  suffrage,  the  attitude  of 
the  labor  party  at  the  next  elections,  and  Relgian 
politics.  According  to  the  Independence  Beige 
(Liberal),  April  21-24,  the  meeting  was  marked  by 
many  dissensions  among  the  various  groups. 
Wauters,  Minister  of  Industry,  announced  that  in 
order  to  diffuse  the  proper  ideas  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Socialist  party  a  fusion  of  the  party 
papers  from  the  various  provinces  would  be  made. 

Speaking  on  the  activities  for  the  education  of 
the  worning  classes.  De  Man  made  the  following 
statement,  which  gave  ground  for  much  argument: 
"It  is  perfectly  commendable  to  teach  the  Marxist 
theories  to  the  young  workingmen,  although  other 
theories  and  hypotheses  could  benefit  Socialism. 
Rut  of  what  good  is  it  if  they  do  not  even  under- 
,  stand  the  working  of  the  factory  and  industry  in 
which  they  are  engaged?  Is  it  well  to  talk  to  them 
on  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  if  they  do  not 
yet  know  enough  about  the  organization  of  pro- 
duction to  manage  a  factory  themselves?"  Opposi- 
tion was  offered  to  these  statements  and  the  opinion 
was  expressed  that  the  Socialist  theory  should  be 
based  on  the  strife  between  the  classes  and  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat.  To  this  the  speaker  re- 
plied that  Socialist  education  should  be  less  dog- 
matic and  more  practical.  "The  proletariat  can 
onlv  lead  to  dangerous  adventures,  the  majority  oi 
the  workingmen  being  unable  to  operate  our  public 
services  and  our  industries." 

Discussing  government  control,  Emil  Vinck  de- 
clared that  commercial  and  industrial  methods 
should  be  applied  to  it.  He  is  reported  as  saying: 
"The  words  'commercial'  and  'industrial'  must  not 
be  interpreted  in  a  bourgeois  sense.  The  public 
must  know  what  a  manufactured  article  costs,  and 
its  price  must  be  as  low  as  possible.  .  .  .  Work- 
men and  functionaries  should  only  be  retained  in 
the  service  if  thev  prove  capable  and  efficient."  The 
following  resolution  was  then  unanimously  adopted  : 
"The  Congress  declares  that  the  time  has  come  to 
strive  with  renewed  energy  and  in  accordance  with 
the  party  program  for  the  extension  of  the  public 
sphere  through  the  socialization  of  the  mines,  the 
principal  means  of  transportation,  and  certain  fun- 
damental industries. 

"It  considers  that  this  socialization  must  be  real- 
ized under  the  regime  of  collective  ownership,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  private  capital. 

"It  charges  the  Parliamentary  group  with  the 
drawing  up  of  laws  to  this  end. 

"A  commission  will,  at  the  next  Congress,  re- 
port under  what  conditions  this  socialization  will 
be  effective  for  the  common  interest  of  producer  and 
consumer." 

The  situation  of  the  Relgian  soldier  gave  rise 
to  much  criticism  of  the  military  measures  to  which 
the  soldier  had  been  subjected  during  the  war  1  he 
demands  resolved  upon  comprised:  amnesty  tor  all 
soldiers  punished  during  the  war,  prompter  pay- 
ment of  the  men,  a  status  for  the  demobilized  sol- 
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diers  "worthy  of  men  who  have  saved  right  and 
humanity." 

Jaquemotte,  the  Brussels  Socialist,  presented  a 
motion  demanding  that  the  Allied  Governments  in- 
clude in  the  peace  treaty  a  provision  for  the  general 
and  complete  disarmament  of  nations.  This,  how- 
ever, was  postponed  for  debate  to  a  future  meeting. 
Jaquemotte  also  entered  a  protest  against  the  grow- 
ing custom  of  obliging  civilians  to  salute  the  na- 
tional flag,  saying:  "As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I 
shall  always  salute  the  red  flag,  but  I  shall  never 
salute  the' Belgian  flag."  To  this  Jules  Destree, 
Socialist  Deputy,  replied  that  both  flags  commanded 
his  respect,  "the  red  flag  is  the  symbol  of  my  Social- 
istic faith,  and  the  Belgian  flag  symbolizes  the  fight 
against  the  'Boche'  for  right  and  liberty."  The 
term  "Boche"  was  met  by  shouts  of  "German,"  and 
as  Destree  refused  to  change  his  expression  tumul- 
tuous disorders  resulted  and  the  Socialist  song,  the 
•Internationale",  was  struck  up. 

Speaking    against    annexation,    M.  Uytover 
pointed  out  the  danger  presented  by  the  movement' 
created  by  the  Committee  of  National  Politics  (see 
Press  Review,  April  28),  and  the  discussions  regard- 
ing annexations  at  Versailles.    In  this  connection 
M.  Vandervelde,  Socialist  Minister  of  Justice,  de- 
clared:   "If  Luxemburg  is  to  be  reunited  to  Bel- 
gium, our  chief  concern  should  be  to  ascertain 
Whether  or  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
have  themselves  decided  on  the  reunion  with  Bel- 
gium.   I  want  to  state  that  there  is  not  now,  nor  has 
there  ever  been,  any  annexationist  propaganda  in 
Be  lgium  as  regards  Luxemburg.    ...    As  long 
as  we  three  (the  Socialist  ministers)  form  part  of  the 
Government  we  will  never  tolerate  that  the  popu- 
lation he  attached  to  us  by  force."    The  following 
resolution  was  then  adopted,  after  several  changes 
had  been  made:    "The  Congress,  considering  that 
the  stand  taken  by  the  labor  party  against  the  an- 
nexationist movement  has  been  successful,  decides 
to  persist  more  than  ever  in  its  attitude  in  this  con- 
nection, and  calls  on  all  the  organizations  and  mem- 
bers of  the  party  to  ensure  the  triumph  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  right  of  peoples  to  dispose  of  themselves, 
and  to  oppose  themselves  to  all  imperialistic  propa- 
ganda, secret  or  open,  which  would  but  draw  the 
cotiii try  into  fresh  misunderstandings  and  complica- 
tions."    The   following  amendment  proposed  by 
Troclet,  Socialist  Deputy,  was  also  adopted:  "The 
Congress    .    .    .    decides  that,  if  the  population  of 
Luxemburg  freely  determines  to  unite  itself  with 
Belgium,  the  Belgian  labor  party  declares  itself  pre- 
pared in  such  case  to  defend  a  system  of  union 
which  would  enable  our  former  co-citizens  to  enjoy 


a  liberal  autonomy  within  the  Belgian  state." 

Regarding  the  coming  elections,  whose  date  has 
not  yet  been  fixed,  protest  was  made  against  any  at- 
tempt to  postpone  consultation  of  the  country. 
Anseele,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  recommended 
that,  far  from  nursing  revolutionary  ideas  in  the 
interim,  the  aim  of  the  party  should  be  to  gain  as 
many  Socialist  converts  as  possible  in  order  to  swell 
the  ballot.  "The  coming  elections  must  be  a  triumph 
for  our  class  and  result  in  the  application  of  our 
Socialist  doctrines." 

Two    women    delegates,    Tillmans    and  de 
Huvyne,  spoke  for  the  cause  of  universal  woman 
suffrage.     (See  Press  Review,  April  19).  Among 
several  resolutions  submitted  the  following  was  then 
passed:    "The  Congress  declares  that  the  integral 
Socialist  program  will  constitute  the  platform  of  the 
coming  elections.    It  announces  that  the  collabora- 
tion of  Socialist  ministers  in  the  Government  should 
not  result  in  hindering  the  vigilant  action  of  the 
j  Parliamentary  group  in  the  defense  of  the  interests 
!  of  the  proletariat,  nor  the  efforts  of  the  working 
j  classes  themselves,  which  efforts  must  be  brought  to 
j  bear  in  their  full  strength  in  the  political  as  well  as 
in  the  syndical  and  co-operative  fields.    It  decides 
to  convoke  an  extraordinary  Congress  immediately 
j  after  the  elections  in  order  to  determine  the  general 
political  policy  of  the  party." 

In  closing  the  Congress,  the  President,  M.  de 
Brouckere,  stated  that  the  work  done  in  the  short 
period  could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  any 
Parliament,  and  that  this  was  conclusive  proof  of 
the  political  capacity  attained  by  the  working  class. 

The  Antwerp  Metrupole  (Liberal),  April  24, 
makes  the  following  comment:  "The  Congress  of 
the  Socialists  has  demonstrated  that  the  party  of  the 
Reds  has  no  intention  of  either  renouncing  or  atten- 
uating its  fighting  program.  As  a  whole,  the  party 
has  not  learned  any  lesson  from  the  war.  From  the 
|  outset  it  assumed  a  haughty  stand,  as  though  a  vic- 
tor, and  its  activities  since  the  armistice  have  but 
confirmed  the  original  impression  that  the  Socialists 
seek  to  gain  their  own  party  ends  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  national  unity  and  prosperity.  . 
At  their  Christmas  meeting  the  Belgian  Socialists 
had  at  least  the  good  taste  to  reject  any  idea  of  com- 
promise with  the  Germans.  At  Easter  all  has  been 
forgotten,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  an  iso- 
lated few,  the  Congress  has  decided  to  resume  the 
broken  ties  of  the  Internationale  with  the  Germans. 
"Lekeu  (Secretary  of  the  party)  is  trying  to  repre- 
j  sent  through  the  columns  of  the  Peuple  (Social- 
Democratic)  that  evervthing  at  the  Congress  worked 
out  for  the  best  and'  through  vociferous  unionist 
palavering  is  seeking  to  drown  the  sounds  of  dis- 
cord," 
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German  Opinion  and  the  Peace  Terms 

The  unofficial  publication  of  certain  of  the  peace 
terms,  the  summoning  of  the  German  peace  dele- 
gates to  Versailles  by  the  Allied  Governments,  and 
the  rumors  of  differences  existing  among  the  Allied 
Powers,  have  stirred  the  German  press  to  renewed 
activity  in  the  discussion  of  peace.  The  press  gen- 
erally has  taken  the  position  that  Germany  cannot 
sign  the  peace  terms  if,  as  the  clauses  respecting 
Danzig,  the  Saar  Valley  and  reparations  indicate, 
they  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  German  inter- 
pretation of  President  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points. 
But  more  significant  than  these  outbursts  of  the  press 
are  the  statements  coming  from  members  of  the 
German  Government.  Germania,  April  17,  reports 
an  interview  of  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  by  Karl  Wiegand  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  on  the  subject  of  the  Saar  Valley  and 
the  Rhineland:  "The  special  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  Mr.  Karl  Wiegand,  has  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Wolff  Telegraphic  Bureau  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  interview  with  Count  Brockdorff- 
Rantzau.  The  Havas  Agency  published  a  semi-of- 
ficial declaration  concerning  the  governmental  at- 
titude toward  the  decision  respecting  the  Saar  ques- 
tion and  the  military  occupancy  of  the  Rhineland. 
Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau's  statements  are  con- 
cerned with  these  questions:  'I  can  scarcely  believe 
that  the  report  is  intended  as.  anything  more  than  a 
sounding  out  of  public  sentiment  in  Germany.  The 
alleged  contents  of  the  decisions  are  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  principles  which  President  Wilson  has 
announced  as  the  basis  for  the  treaty  of  peace  and 
which  were  accepted  by  both  war  parties  in  Novem- 
ber, 1918.' 

"Upon  the  objection  of  the  correspondent  that 
the  proposed  decision  of  the  Saar  question  con- 
formed to  the  fundamentals  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions the  Foreign  Secretary  said:  'That  is  a  very 
bold  assertion.  If  France  retains  possession  of  the 
coal  mines  of  the  Saar  Valley,  if  French  legislation 
becomes  effective,  if  the  inhabitants  are  refused  the 
right  of  representation  in  the  German  Parliament, 
if  France  exercises  her  judicial  powers,  and  if  these 
conditions  prevail  for  fifteen  years  before  a  plebis- 
cite is  obtained,  then  it  is  no  more  nor  less  than  a 
poorly  veiled  annexation.  The  reluctance  of  the 
entire  people  would  in  that  time  be  overcome  since 
a  foreign  state  will  have  possession  of  its  national 
wealth.' 

"The  correspondent  then  asked:  'Yet  accord- 
ing to  the  note  of  the  Havas  Agency  does  the  League 
of  Nations  actually  possess  sovereignty?'  Count 
Rantzau  replied:  'Does  the  League  possess  anything 
but  sovereignty?  In  truth  the  present  Covenant  is 
nothing  other  than  a  perfunctory  recognition  of  the 
idea  of  the  League;  a  recognition  which  unfortu- 
nately is  prejudicial  to  its  object.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  people  of  pure  German  blood  will  submit  peace- 
fully to  such  sovereignty.' 

"  'Do  you  not  believe,'  asked  Mr.  Wiegand,  'that 
Germany  should  indemnify  France  for  the  ravaged 
coal  mines  of  the  northern  districts?'    Count  Brock- 


dorff-Rantzau objected  vehemently :  1  would  never 
sign  a  treaty  of  peace  which  embodied  these  condi- 
tions, and  I  know  that  I  represent  the  point  of  view 
of  the  entire  government.  I  am  also  convinced  that 
even  though  the  delegates  might  be  constrained  to 
sign,  the  National  Assembly  would  never  ratify  sucli 
a  treaty.  Unquestionably  France  has  certain  claims 
to  indemnification  for  her  destroyed  mines;  Ger- 
many is  ready  and  able  to  pay  such  indemnification. 
If  experienced  business  men  instead  of  imperialis- 
tic politicians  are  called  upon  to  settle  these  ques- 
tions, a  way  can  be  found  whereby  France  can  be 
amply  compensated;  a  way  leading  to  reconcilia- 
tion instead  of  perpetual  animosity.  We  are  read) 
to  make  conformable  proposals  to  the  French  peace 
delegates  and  we  hope  to  destroy  by  these  negotia- 
tions the  mistrust  that  has  prompted  the  Allies  to 
make  these  unwarranted  demands.  The  common 
suffering  brought  to  us  by  the  world  war  should  have 
carried  us  beyond  the  narrowness  of  our  individual 
interest.' 

"To  the  last  question:  "Does  the  German  Gov- 
ernment take  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  she  does  respecting  the 
Saar  Valley?'  Brockdorff-Rantzau  replied:  'The 
disarmament  of  Germany  to  the  Rhine  district  would 
be  endurable  if  it  were  founded  upon  principles  of 
reciprocity.  However,  the  unjust  claim  of  France 
to  the  right  of  garrisoning  the  bridgeheads  and  the 
railroad  junctions  of  the  Rhineland  is  insufferable. 
The  idea  that  financial  obligations  can  be  secured 
only  by  territorial  occupation  is  obsolete  and  incom- 
patible with  the  self-determination  of  peoples.  Other 
information  furnished  by  the  Havas  Agency  is  not 
sufficiently  clear  to  justify  a  definite  statement.  The 
German  Government  will  still  cling  to  the  demand 
that  the  occupation  of  German  territory  by  enemy 
troops  must  cease  with  the  conclusion  of  peace.'  " 

Another  statement  of  equal  importance  is  that 
of  George  Gothein,  Minister  without  Portfolio  in  the 
Ebert  Government.  Gothein  has  long  been  inter- 
ested in  industrial  questions,  and  his  discussion  of 
acceptable  peace  terms  is  invariably  bound  up  with 
the  question  of  what  Germany  would  be  able  to  do 
industrially  after  the  war.  the  discussion  of  Go- 
thein appears  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  April  23: 

".  .  .  Upon  a  people  which  mourned  one 
and  two-thirds  million  dead  in  a  war  of  four  years 
and  a  quarter  against  a  world  of  enemies  and  which 
had  been  reduced  to  a  condition  of  demoralizing 
malnutrition,  were  imposed  armistice  conditions 
which  could  not  fail  to  compromise  them  physically 
and  economically  still  further.  Lulled  into  dreams 
of  victory  by  colored  and  falsified  war  news,  the 
German  people  suffered  a  nervous  collapse  when 
the  tenor  of  the  reports  suddenly  changed.  They 
could  have  recovered,  however,  despite  the  Revo- 
lution, if  they  had  been  allowed  sufficient  food  and 
the  opportunity  to  work.  But  the  blockade  was 
sharpened,  vast  quantities  of  rolling  stock  were 
seized,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  economically 
segregated.  No  nation  could  support  such  treat- 
ment, much  less  a  nation  already  weakened  by  four 
and  a  quarter  years  of  war." 

Owing  to  the  Russian  example,  the  Revolution. 
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a  logical  consequence  of  defeat,  did  not  stop  with 
merely  accomplishing  its  mission.  Bolshevism 
would  not  have  thriven  in  Germany  had  it  not  been 
for  the  severe  conditions  of  the  armistice.  "Our 
enemies  have  consistently  willed  to  bring  about  the 
internal  destruction  of  Germany." 

The  writer  cites  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  statement 
that  the  delay  in  answering  Germany's  demand  for 
an  armistice  was  calculated  to  crumble  the  ground 
beneath  Germany's  feet. 

•The  Allies  have  accomplished  their  purpose 
only  too  well.  Today  it  is  dawning  upon  them  that 
they  have  incidentally  done  themselves  serious  in- 
jury in  that  an  immediate  peace  was  to  their  interest 
also.  The  continuance  of  the  blockade  is  not  to  their 
economic  advantage  either;  they  miss  the  great  ex- 
port area  of  Central  Europe  and  the  products  which 
have  been  drawn  from  Central  Europe  are  necessary 
to  their  industries. 

"We  are  required  to  make  reparations.  When 
we  accepted  this  obligation,  we  still  possessed  a  con- 
side  Table  capacity  for  productive  labor  despite  the 
economic  havoc  wrought  by  the  war.  .  .  .  Now 
we  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  poverty  which  hitherto 
would  have  been  regarded  as  impossible.  We  do 
not  know  how  we  are  to  pay  even  for  food  from 
abroad  to  save  us  from  starvation.  We  read  with  a 
rueful  smile  of  the  fantastic  sums  proposed  by 
France,  England,  and  Belgium  as  reparation  for 
w  ar  damages.  Had  you  not  ruined  us  so  systemati- 
cally, we  might  be  able  to  fulfil  the  obligations  we 
assumed.  To  be  sure  we  will  do  what  we  can.  We 
will  take  in  hand  the  work  of  reconstruction  in  Bel- 
gium, delivering  material  and  machines  and  sup- 
plying labor.  But  this  work  must  not  be  done  by 
prisoners  of  war.  .  .  .  The  demands  made  upon 
us  must  not  be  so  high  that  we  shall  become  the 
permanent  slaves  of  our  indebtedness.  Only  if  Ger- 
many experiences  a  thorough  economic  rehabilita- 
tion will  she  be  in  a  position  to  meet  her  financial 
obligations.  The  latter  must  not  be  so  heavy  as  to 
crush  Germany,  to  ruin  her  credit  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  to  make  national  bankruptcy  unavoid- 
able. 

"We  have  undertaken  no  obligation  to  make 
good  the  merchant  ships  which  were  sunk  and  we 
refuse  to  make  such  reparations  if  they  are  de- 
manded. Who  would  profit  by  them?  Despite  the 
loss  of  shins,  the  hostile  ship  owners  have  enjoyed 
a  profitable  business  during  the  war.  The  losses 
in  ships  were  more  than  covered  by  insurance  and 
the  insurance  companies  have  guarded  themselves 
against  loss  by  high  premiums.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  freight  contractors.  No  one,  therefore,  can 
be  found  to  whom  reparation  could  be  made;  to 
thrust  the  payment  upon  the  great  war  profiteers 
would  be  nothing  less  than  immoral." 

The  writer  stipulates  a  plebiscite  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine in  which  the  population  as  it  stood  before  the 
armistice  should  be  consulted.  The  procedure  of 
1871  •  cannot  be  taken  as  a  precedent  now  that  the 
self-determination  of  peoples  has  been  universally 
recognized." 

French  annexation  of  the  Saar  region,  whether 
avowed  or  factitious,  cannot  be  considered.  "That 
the  French  must  have  the  Saar  mines  until  her  own 
mines  in  the  North  Basin,  which  were  destroyed  in 
IIk  war.  regain  their  former  productiveness,  is  only 
a  pretext.  We  are  willing  to  restore  the  French 
mines  to  their  former  conditions  and  to  supply 
France,  in  the  meanwhile,  with  the  requisite  amount 
of  coal.    Tn  addition  we  can  give  France  the  amount 


of  coal  and  coke  which  it  drew  from  us  before  the 
war,  if  France  delivers  to  us  the  quantities  of  iron 
ore  which  we  drew  from  France  and  also,  in  case 
Lorraine  becomes  French,  the  amounts  which  came 
from  that  source. 

"From  a  purely  technical  viewpoint,  it  is  much 
more  to  the  interest  of  France  that  she  should  re- 
ceive her  coal  and  coke  from  the  Ruhr  mines  than 
from  the  Saar  mines,  because  the  latter  contain  less 
coke-coal  and  gas-coal.  It  is  these  varieties  that 
France  needs  especially.  Before  the  war  its  impor- 
tations from  the  Ruhr  coal  fields  were  far  greater, 
despite  the  greater  remoteness  of  the  source,  than 
those  from  the  Saar.  We  need  the  latter,  however, 
to  supply  South  Germany  and  Switzerland.  France, 
being  relatively  poor  in  coal  resources,  wishes  to 
gain  a  vast  coal  region  in  order  to  make  herself 
economically  self-sufficient.  Since  economic  self- 
sufficiency  is  practically  impossible  and  Germany 
as  well  as  France  is  interested  in  the  resumption  of 
trade,  the  interest  of  France  will  be  sufficiently  safe- 
guarded if  Germany  sells  coal  to  her  as  before  the 
war." 

Objection  is  made  to  the  French  occupation  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  pending  the  completion 
of  the  proposed  reparations,  on  the  ground  that,  in 
view  of  Germany's  impoverished  condition,  it  would 
be  likely  to  last  a  long  time,  would  inevitably  in- 
volve friction,  and  would  divert  a  portion  of  the  al- 
ready decimated  population  of  France  from  the 
economic  reconstruction  of  their  own  country.  "But 
the  French  militarism  of  Foch  and  Clemenceau  is 
as  short-sighted  as  was  German  militarism.  It 
knows  only  force,  only  the  purpose  to  reduce  the 
enemy  to  complete  impotence;  it  is  blind  to  the  in- 
jury which  is  incidentally  inflicted  upon  its  own 
country. 

"Germany  will  be  content  that  Poland  be  con- 
ceded a  free  port  in  Danzig  and  eventually  also  in 
Koenigsberg.  It  would  be  best  to  create  free  ports 
in  these  regions  on  the  model  of  Hamburg,  ports 
in  which  both  Poland  and  Germany  might  enjoy  im- 
munity from  customs.  If  the  Vistula  and  Mottlau 
Rivers  are  assured  the  unrestricted  use  of  communi- 
cations in  surrounding  states  through  a  Vistula 
Shipping  Act  similar  to  the  Rhine  Shipping  Act,  if 
at  the  same  time  a  permanent  arrangement  is  made 
regarding  the  transit  trade  by  railway  to  and  from 
Poland,  all  fair  provisions  will  have  been  made  for 
the  Poles.  But  to  make  a  corridor  to  the  sea  through 
West  Prussia  or  to  create  Danzig  a  free  city  outside 
of  the  German  Empire  would  be  unacceptable  to 
us.  We  cannot  allow  East  Prussia  to  be  separated 
as  an  enclave  by  a  strip  of  Polish  territory.  If  it  is 
desired  to  give  the  Poles  access  to  the  sea  through 
their  own  territory,  the  only  means  is  that  which  I 
proposed  years  ago;  to  unite  Lithuania  and  Cour- 
land  economically  with  Poland  as  a  federation.  In 
Lithuania  the  Lithuanians  are  not  a  majority  of  the 
population;  the  Lithuanian  capital,  Vilna,  is  inhab- 
ited almost  exclusively  by  Poles  and  Jews.  In  this 
vicinity  where  races  are  mixed  the  purely  national 
state  is  inconceivable;  a  mixed  state  is  the  only  pos- 
sibility. The  right  of  individual  races  must  be  pro- 
tected by  international  safeguards  which  shall  as- 
sure the  safety  of  minorities.  Nowhere  in  Eastern 
Germany  is  there  territory  which  is  inhabited  by  an 
indubitably  Polish  population.  German  civilization 
J  prevails;  whatever  has  been  accomplisehd  there  is 
!  due  to  the  German  spirit.  Even  the  Allies  are  no 
|  longer  thinking  of  separating  Upper  Schleswig — or 
,  parts  of  it — from  Germany.  Such  a  measure  would 
I  render  us  economically  helpless  and  the  Allies  de- 
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sire  that  we  should  make  good  private  injuries  in- 
curred in  the  formerly  occupied  regions  of  Belgium 
and  Northern  France.  But  there  are  also  parts  of 
Poland  lying  outside  the  line  of  demarcation  which 
are  predominantly  German.  If  they  should  be  torn 
away  from  Germany,  they  would  sink  back  into  that 
condition  of  primitive  civilization  which  prevails, 
for  the  most  part,  in  Poland  and  Galicia. 

"As  loyal  Germans  we  cannot  agree  that  Ger- 
mans from  what  was  Austria  living  in  enclaved  col- 
onization areas  should  be  incorporated  against  their 
wish  in  the  Czecho-Slovak  state  and  prevented  from 
joining  the  German  nation.  The  right  of  self-de- 
termination of  peoples,  which  both  we  and  the 
enemy  recognized  in  accepting  Wilson's  Fourteen 
Points,  must  not  be  applied  only  in  cases  where  it  is 
to  our  disadvantage." 

Next  the  writer  proceeds  to  object  to  the  appro- 
priation by  the  Allies  of  the  German  colonies.  To 
vindicate  Germany's  reputation  as  a  colonizing  na- 
tion, he  cites  sanitary  reforms  and  economic  devel- 
opment in  the  colonies,  the  extension  of  which  he  re- 
gards as  a  striking  colonial  achievement.  He  de- 
clares that  the  colonies  will  be  more  than  ever  nec- 
essary to  Germany  in  view  of  the  fact  that  after  the 
war  she  will  be,  from  all  appearances,  more  or  less 
of  an  outcast  among  the  great  commercial  nations 
of  the  world. 

He  summarizes  his  argument  by  referring  again 
to  Mr.  Wilson's  celebrated  peace  program  and 
strengthens  it  by  reiterating  the  threat  of  Bolshe- 
vism. 

ALLIED  PRESS— ITALIAN 

The  Fiume  Crisis 

During  the  course  of  the  discussion  in  Paris  on 
the  Adriatic  question,  the  Boman  press  clearly 
stated  that  Italy  would  never  sign  the  Peace  Treaty, 
unless  all  her  claims  were  granted.  The  comment 
in  the  Boman  press  after  the  departure  of  the  Italian 
delegation  runs  much  along  the  same  lines  as  be- 
fore, a  little  more  animus  being  given  to  the  re- 
marks. It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  papers  of  the 
Capital  support  the  action  of  the  Delegates. 

The  following  headline,  printed  April  25,  by  the 
E^poca  (Borne,  the  paper  of  Signor  Orlando,  the  Prime 
Minister)  will  show  the  feeling  regarding  President 
Wilson:  "The  Kaiser  no  longer  reigns;  but  there  is 
still  a  man  who  pretends  to  decide,  alone,  the  desti- 
nies of  peoples."  On  the  same  day  this  paper  pub- 
lishes the  following  editorial:  "If,  as  the  corre- 
spondents give  us  to  understand,  the  discussion  is 
ended,  it  means  that  Italy's  claims  .  .  .  have 
clashed  with  Wilson's  absolute  intransigence.  It  is 
not  an  easy  thing  to  understand  this  man's  psy- 
chology. We  use  the  word  psychology  purposely, 
because  we  cannot  speak  of  political  conduct,  and 
the  violent  antipathy  with  which  the  President  of 
the  United  States  answers  the  typically  Italian  elan 
with  which  we  received  him,  has  a  merely  personal 
character.  Whenever  possible,  the  American  peo- 
ple proved  they  understood  and  agreed  with  our  as- 
pirations. The  States  of  Illinois  and  New  York 
sent  petitions  to  Wilson,  to  ask  him  to  do  justice  to 
Italy's  moderate  claims.  This  intransigence  is  not 
shared  even  by  his  'entourage'  at  the  Conference; 
and  Professor  Herron,  always  considered  the  most 
faithful  interpreter  of  Wilsonism,  agrees  with  our 
minimum  programme. 

"But  this  is  not  the  moment  to  discuss  this  purely 
personal  attitude  of  Wilson.  We  must  consider, 
rather,  the  consequences  of  a  refusal  on  Italy's  part 


to  accept  the  conditions  which  Wilson  proposes, 
acting  in  this  respect,  like  one  of  those  emperors 
who  ire  now  no  more. 

"Italy  was  necessary  during  the  war;  she  is 
equally  necessary  for  the  peace.  A  treaty  binds  the 
members  of  the  Entente  not  to  conclude  a  separate 
peace.  The  war  started  because  Germany  regarded 
a  treaty  as  a  scrap  of  paper;  it  cannot  be  ended  by 
similar  act  on  the  part  of  France  and  England.  V 
our  delegates  leave  Paris,  peace  cannot  be  signed  on 
the  28th,  the  day  the  German  delegates  are  to  arrive. 
Not  only  this:  it  is  well  known  that  the  Germans  ar< 
seeking  a  pretext  not  to  sign;  they  would  be  pleased 
to  find  a  good  pretext  in  the  absence  of  one  of  th< 
belligerents,  supposing  the  Conference  intends  to  acl 
without  Italy.  But  Italy  cannot  sign  the  abandon- 
ment of  Fiume. 

"Italy  needs  peace  as  well  as  the  other  nations. 
Perhaps  Italy  needs  peace  more  than  any  other  En- 
tente country.  But,  if  the  war  has  really  been  won,  it 
is  not  even  imaginable  that  Italy  should  not  receive 
the  national  satisfactions  for  which  she  decided  to 
enter  the  war;  it  is  not  even  imaginable  that  half 
a  million  Italians  should  have  given  up  their  lives, 
in  order  to  leave  other  Italians  in  slavery,  just  on  ac- 
count of  the  whim  of  an  improvised  arbiter  of  peo- 
ples, who  might  have  been  known  through  the  ages 
as  a  Messiah,  but  who  suddenly  forgets  his  doctrine 
and  his  faith  in  order  to  give  himself  up  to  the  most 
petty  thing  in  human  nature — unreasonable  obsti- 
nacy/' 

The  Giornale  d'ltalia,  April  25  (Borne,  the  paper 
of  Baron  Sonnino,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs),  re- 
marks that  in  the  past  Italy  suffered  trials  and  af- 
fronts greater  than  the  one  she  is  now  enduring- 
she  overcame  them  because  her  desires,  in  the  past 
j  as  well  as  today,  were  based  on  justice  and  right, 
"two  principles  which  the  Allies  wish  to  deny  today, 
to  our  detriment,  but  which  they  preached  when 
they  needed  our  assistance."  The  Giornale  is  non- 
plussed at  the  attitude  of  President  Wilson,  who  for- 
gets that  Italv  saved  the  Allies  and  who  has  already 
belied  some  "of  his  principles  in  favor  of  other  na- 
tions, and  at  the  attitude  of  the  Allies  who.  in  August. 
1914,  and  in  Mav.  1915,  said  they  would  be  eternalh 
grateful  to  Italy!  It  then  continues:  "Let  us  be  calm  : 
we  know  that  in  this,  as  in  other  questions,  th( 
American  people  do  not  hold  the  same  opinions  as 
thf  President.  We  lay  stress  on  this  point,  because 
it  would  be  unjust  to  make  the  great-hearted  Ameri- 
can people  responsible  for  the  extravagances  of  its 
President. 

"Nations  do  not  live  a  day  or  a  year,  and  it  is  on< 
of  their  virtues  to  be  able  to  recall,  at  the  opportune 
moment,  the  good  and  evil  done  them  on  other  oc- 
casions. Up  to  the  present,  Italians  did  not  hav< 
these  virtues;  but  today's  lesson  wall  not  be  useless. 
The  day  will  certainly  come  when  Italy  will  be  able 
to  repay  with  her  own  money,  whoever  has  so 
quickly  forgotten  her  generosity. 

"Today,  recriminations  would  be  useless.  Let 
us  make  ready  to  look  the  reality  straight  in  the 
face,  without  any  vain  sentimentality  and  any  dan- 
gerous illusions;  and  let  us  endeavor  to  have  faith 
in  our  harmony  and  our  strength.  We  are  a  na- 
tion of  forty  millions;  we  can  make  ourselves  re- 
spected, when  we  have  the  consciousness  of  defend- 
ing our  rights.  If  the  Conference  thinks  it  can  for- 
get its  duties  towards  us,  Italy  must  reply  by  prov- 
ing, by  the  patriotism  of  her  sons,  that  she  is  able 
to  get  along  bv  herself." 

The  Idea' Nazionale  (Borne,  Nationalist),  April 
I  25,  with  its  usual  unrestraint  in  language,  after  qual- 
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i tying  the  President  as  a  hard-headed  Puritan,  the 
supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  the  enslavement  and 
oppression  of  the  "races  of  color,"  the  ex-fiduciary 
of  Lenin,  the  guardian  of  the  savage  British  egoism 
which  opposes  Italy's  rights,  after  speaking  of  him 
as  a  man  "with  the  arid  spirit  of  a  professor  and  an 
Evangelic  priest,"  concludes  that  he  acted  as  he  did 
because  he  did  not  know  Italy,  and  suggests  that 
another  point  should  be  added  to  the  famous  "Four- 
teen." viz:  "Get  acquainted  with  Italy."  Wilson's 
act  is  due  to  his  belief  that  Italy  is  not  strong  enough 
to  get  along  without  America's  wheat,  coal  and 
money.  "We  have  no  wheat,  we  have  no  coal,  we 
have  no  gold;  what  we  have  is  this:  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  right. 

'  When  you  were  studying  theology  in  Virginia, 
men  were  lighting  for  Italy  in  Trieste,  Fiume,  Zora 
and  Spalato.  When  you  were  peacefully  spinning- 
words  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  men  were 
fighting  for  Italy  on  the  Alps  and  the  Isonzo.  The 
Italian  people  is  an  ancient  race  of  soldiers,  and  in 
its  traditions  there  is  a  sentence  which  you  are  un- 
able to  understand,  but  which  is  understood  by  the 
Italians:  it  is  its  nature  to  do  and  bear  great  things. 
This  is  Italy." 

The  Corriere  d Italia  (Rome,  Catholic),  April  25, 
remarks  that  "the  Italian  nation  is  unanimous  in  its 
determination  to  have  its  minimum  claims  recog- 
nized. It  places  its  confidence — not  in  statesmen 
now — but  in  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  English, 
French  and,  above  all,  of  the  American  people. 

The  Tempo  (Rome,  Opportunist,  Democratic), 
April  25,  remarks  that,  as  the  Irish  question,  accord- 
ing to  Wilson's  own  statement,  is  a  question  of  Brit- 
ish internal  politics,  so  the  Italian  controversy  with 
the  Jugo-Slavs  is  likewise  a  question  of  home  poli- 
tics. But  it  is  easier  to  be  intransigent  with  a  weak 
nation  like  Italy  than  with  England.  It  is  now  easy 
to  understand  why,  these  last  months,  so  little  coal 
was  sent  to  Italy,  and  why  the  discussion  of  the 
Italian  claims  was  reserved  till  the  last  minute.  The 
paper  continues:  "All  of  us  here  in  Italy  feel  that, 
even  at  the  eost  of  paralyzing  our  life  and  our  trade, 
we  must  refuse  to  sign  a  peace  which  spells  delusion. 
A  tragic,  painful  destiny  seems  to  overhang  our  re- 
lations with  our  Western  neighbors.  After  having 
mingled  our  blood  on  the  battlefield,  an  irrepressi- 
ble and  unjustifiable  feeling  of  petty  envy  seems  to 
wish  to  drive  us  far  away,  to  seek  elsewhere  towards 
the  East  a  solidarity  which  at  the  last  moment  was 
thoughtlessly  denied  us.    .    .  ." 

The  Osservatore  Romano,  a  Vatican  organ, 
April  25,  publishes  the  following  editorial:  "The 
news  we  received  yesterday  afternoon  and  evening 
regarding  the  discussions  at  the  Conference  seemed 
more  and  more  discouraging.  The  Italian  aspira- 
tions, although  stoutly  defended  by  the  Italian  dele- 
gates, have  not  been  given  a  very  warm  reception 
by  the  Allies  of  a  day.   The  latest  Stefant  announce- 


ment puts  an  end  to  any  possible  hope  of  an  amica- 
ble settlement  of  the  grave  situation;  and  Italy, 
which  has  been  publicly  accused  in  an  official  docu- 
ment of  being  animated  by  imperialistic  desires,  and 
consequently  of  being  a  disturbing  element  in  the  ap- 
parently pacific  work  of  the  Paris  Conference,  has 
been  placed  in  a  position  that  is  superlatively  diffi- 
cult and  full  of  grave  responsibilities. 

"The  Italian  Press  was  already  unanimous  in 
deploring  the  bitter  disillusion,  and  the  Nationalist 
press  was  really  furious  against  our  former  corn- 
fades  in  arms,  sparing  neither  bitter  recriminations, 
nor  accusations  of  ingratitude  and  disloyalty,  nor 
biting  invectives.  This  morning's  news  will  natu- 
rally excite  people  more,  and  stir  up  more  irritation. 
It  unexpectedly  brings  about  a  brusque  change  in 
Europe,  and  a  diversity  of  orientations  which  will 
serve  as  texts  for  serious  and  melancholy  considera- 
tions. 

"Last  night  we  assisted  at  the  demonstration 
improvised  by  the  Nationalists.  After  shouting  its 
protests  on  the  Capitol  Hill  (the  mayor  acting  as  tin- 
interpreter  of  these  protests)  it  paraded  the  streets 
of  the  city.  All  this  while  we  reflected  sadly  on  the 
eddying  succession  of  human  events,  on  the  muta- 
bility and  instability  of  human  things.  We  called 
to  mind  these  other  crowds  that  went  shouting 
through  the  streets,  in  a  different  attitude  and  with 
different  intent.  We  thought  of  that  day  last  Jan- 
uary when  the  representative  of  the  great  North 
American  Republic  harangued  the  multitude  from 
the  balcony  of  his  residence.  The  crowd  cheered 
and  applauded  his  distant  country,  which,  by  inter- 
vening in  the  European  conflict,  had  assured  the 
victory  of  the  Entente,  and  with  it,  the  fulfilment  of 
Italy's  aspirations  and  claims.  But  another  thought 
was  in  our  minds.  We  thought  how  that  Pact  of 
London,  which  was  the  beginning  of  our  country's 
greatest  trials,  of  her  innumerable  sacrifices,  that 
famous  Pact  (which  was  a  subject  of  concern  to  us 
repeatedly,  on  account  of  an  offensive  clause  con- 
tained therein)  had  become  for  our  country,  and 
more  especially  for  its  author,  the  baneful  cause  of 
the  most  burning  opposition  and  the  most  bitter  dis- 
illusions. But  this  is  not  the  time  to  indulge  in  post- 
humous regrets  or  melancholy  reflections.  Each 
one  must  feel  it  to  be  his  imperious  duty  to  remain 
at  his  post,  and  remain  true  to  his  programme.  We 
never  deserted  our  post;  we  were  never  absent  in 
other  moments  that  were  distressing  and  brave  for 
the  country;  we  did  not  refuse  to  lend  the  modest 
contribution  of  our  voice,  to  help  obtain  whatever 
was  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  country.  Now,  also, 
at  a  time  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  gravest  hours 
the  country  has  ever  seen,  we  cannot  but  follow  the 
path  we  traced  out  for  ourselves.  We  recommend 
a  calm  impartiality  in  all  opinions,  and  harmony." 

The  paper  expresses  the  hope  that  Italy's  sacri- 
fices may  not  have  been  in  vain,  and  that,  once  the 
present  disagreement  has  been  amicably  settled,  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  may  be  obtained. 
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The  Reception  of  the  New  Government 

The  new  government  of  Premier  Maura,  which 
was  formed  as  a  result  of  the  resignation  of  Count 
Romanones,  is  receiving  a  very  cool  reception  from 
the  Spanish  press.  The  new  government  is  frankly 
conservative  and  reactionary,  as  is  implied  by  the 
presence  in  the  cabinet  of  such  ultra-conservatives 
as  Senors  Maura  and  Cierva.  The  presence  of  the 
liberal  and  progressive  Senor  Hontoria  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  while  indica- 
tive of  a  pro-Entente  foreign  policy,  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  deceiving  the  Spanish  people  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  combination  in  power.  Hence  it  is 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Accion,  Debate  and 
several  unimportant  papers,  the  entire  Spanish  press 
is  hostile.  The  censorship  of  the  new  Premier  is,  if 
anything,  worse  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  with 
the  result  that  many  of  the  best  papers  are  not  per- 
mitted to  give  vent  to  their  full  opinions.  Thus,  the 
censorship  has  become  the  tool  of  the  political  party 
in  power,  suppressing  news  detrimental  to  the  new 
government,  and  giving  undue  prominence  to  any 
articles  of  a  laudatory  character. 

As  the  Sol  says  on  April  21 :  "The  official  censor- 
ship, as  harsh  and  implacable  as  we  have  ever 
known,  does  not  permit  the  Sol  to  make  adequate 
comment  on  the  present  situation,  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  last  crisis,  on  the  uncalled-for  wrong 
committed  by  turning  over  the  power  to  Maurism, 
or  what  is  even  worse,  to  Ciervism.  Whenever  we 
attempt  to  write  in  the  vein  which  events  require, 
the  pencil  of  the  censor  stops  and  finds  fault  with  a 
quarter  of  our  production,  from  the  first  to  the  last 
letter.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  to  our  readers  the 
cause  of  all  the  protests  against  the  formation  of  the 
present  cabinet  and,  above  all,  the  motive  for  our 
sincere  indignation.  (Five  lines  censored.)  It  is 
probable,  even  certain,  that  if  the  censorship  were 
lifted  for  48  hours,  the  government  would  not  be 
able  to  resist  the  criticisms  which  we  could  make  of 
its  formation,  its  significance  and  its  first  steps  in  the 
realms  of  Power." 

Prompted  by  the  same  motives,  the  excellent 
Correspondencia  de  Espana  says  on  April  22:  "To 
judge  by  appearances,  the  present  government  be- 
lieves that  in  order  to  govern  it  is  necessary  to  lie. 
I  say  believes,  for  I  have  never  seen  a  more  shame- 
faced exhibition  of  the  art  of  lying.  With  the  help 
of  the  most  severe  censorship  I  have  ever  known,  it 
passes  up  truth,  removing  without  pity  all  that  is 
certain  and  leaving  in  exchange  all  that  is  inexact. 
It  may  well  be  said  that  the  inexact  and  the  false  is 
invented  daily  in  official  circles  where,  seemingly, 
they  follow  the  procedure  which  a  celebrated  athe- 
istic doctor  used  in  order  to  prevent  his  seriously 
sick  patients  from  confessing.  Having  arrived  at  the 
house,  instead  of  saying  that  the  patient  was  about 
to  die,  he  announced  gravely  that  on  the  following 
day,  at  the  latest,  the  patient  would  leave  his  bed. 
Thus,  the  family  felt  assured  and  the  patient  died 
without  confessing.  When  they  told  him  that  he 
had  lied  to  them,  he  replied:  'Did  I  not  tell  you  that 
the  patient  would  leave  his  bed  tomorrow  at  the 


latest?'  He  certainly  did;  but  he  left  for  the  ceme- 
tery." 

Commenting  on  the  general  political  situation, 
the  Sol  says  on  April  22:  " 'Tu  Quoque?'  asks  the 
Debate  referring  to  us  yesterday.  'Has  the  Sol  be- 
come so  vulgar  as  to  combat  the  government?'  We 
will  make  these  things  clear.  Our  attitude  from  the 
day  we  began  the  publication  of  this  paper  is  so 
logical  that  no  one  can  register  a  protest  against 
our  attitude  at  these  times.  The  Debate  declares 
that  we  are  an  organ  of  the  liberal  sentiments  of  the 
country  and  also  of  a  great  mass  of  public  opinion. 
Why  then  are  they  surprised  that  we  are  combatting 
the  government  presided  over  by  Senor  Maura,  in 
which  are  to  be  found  ultra-conservatives  and  re- 
actionaries? We  have  always  maintained  our  point 
of  view  on  national  politics;  politics  which  must  cor- 
respond to  the  realities  and  needs  of  the  nation.  We 
believe  sincerely  and  firmly  that  the  problems  o! 
Spain  necessitate  liberal  and  democratic  solutions; 
that  the  necessary  transformation  6f  this  country, 
with  a  view  to  improvement,  requires,  as  a  basis,  the 
support  of  the  Lefts  on  many  problems.  We  have 
sustained  the  thesis  day  after  day  to  the  point  of 
monotony,  that  the  Public  Power  in  Spain  must 
offer  to  the  people  all  the  necessary  guarantees  of 
modernity  and  broad-mindedness,  so  that  the  coun- 
try will  have  confidence  and  will  collaborate  in  the 
work  of  rehabilitation.  We  have  sustained  the 
thesis  that  the  application  of  an  implacable  justice 
for  all  classes  is  the  only  solution  for  the  arduous 
questions  of  today  and  that  this  cannot  be  attained 
without  men  of  broad  views,  willing  to  reform  the 
old  conservative  system  which  has  fallen  down.  We 
believe  and  we  affirm  with  all  the  ardor  of  our  con- 
victions that,  for  the  present,  Spain  must  be  gov- 
erned by  men  of  the  Left,'  and  that  the  Rights  can 
be  useful  only  as  a  check  on  extreme,  radical  reform, 
as  a  fecund  and  efficacious  opposition  to  the  errors 
and  mistakes  into  which  a  truly  liberal  policy,  a  pol- 
icy of  extreme  liberalism,  sometimes  may  fall.  The 
Debate  and  all  its  other  colleagues  which  are  mar- 
velously  fulfilling  their  mission  by  singing  the 
praises  of  Senor  Maura,  do  not  seem  to  have  taken 
account  of  the  phenomenon  which  is  taking  place  in 
Spain,  the  fact  that  the  organic  transformation  ot 
the  nation  and  the  fundamental  evolution  of  the  na- 
tional forces  are  being  entrusted  to  the  conserva- 
tives Neither  in  England,  France,  Italy,  America. 
Germany  or  Belgium,  has  it  taken  place  in  this  way. 
Why  should  a  thing  be  proper  for  Spain  when  it  has 
failed  the  world  over,  if  the  general  conditions  ot 
universal  revolution,  which  humanity  rejects  en- 
tirely can  influence  the  heart  of  Spain  as  if  we  were 
a  half-civilized  people?  Our  dissatisfaction  with 
the  solution  given  to  the  last  crisis  does  not  conflict 
with  our  ideals.   We  do  not  see,  in  the  fight  against 
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be  insane  to  forget.  We  do  not  bother  ourselves 
with  the  examination  of  the  personalities  of  the  men 
who  are  now  governing  Spain,  but  we  do  bother  our- 
selves with  the  political  thesis  they  maintain  the 
ly  thing  that  Spaniards  care  about.   The  world  is 
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working  toward  liberal  solutions;  they  may  govern 
successfully  now;  but  how  can  we  expect  anything 
from  the  conservative  camp  which  tries  to  maintain 
and  defend  antiquated  institutions  and  prevent  all 
real  reform  ?  Does  the  Debate  believe  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  able,  even  though  it  has  the  inten- 
tion, to  solve  the  social  problems  which  are  agitating 
Spain,  accomplishing  the  great  democratic  reforms 
which  the  problems  require?" 

The  Mariana,  another  liberal  organ,  sums  up  the 
whole  situation  in  an  article  dated  April  22.  The 
above  article  says:  "We  understand  the  difficult  sit- 
uation in  which  the  Accion  (the  organ  of  Premier 
Maura)  finds  itself,  confronted  as  it  is  by  the  Liberal, 
Heraldo,  Imparcial,  Pais,  Correspondencia  de  Es- 
pana,  Sol,  Espana  Nueva,  Jornada,  Socialista,  Ma- 
riana, etc.,  etc.,  lined  up  in  opposition.  The  Aceion 
tries  to  demonstrate  that  the  present  government  is 
not  reactionary  and  has  not  made  any  mistake  in 
the  choices  for  the  high  positions.  The  latter  must 
be  a  form  of  gallantry  of  Senor  Baretto  (the  editor) 
whose  qualities  render  him  much  superior  to  any  of 
the  Ciervists,  whom  he  has  had  to  placate  with  ex- 
cessive prodigality.  And  as  for  the  reactionary  char- 
acter of  the  government,  it  is  useless  for  the  Accion 
to  try  to  convince  us  that  the  men  who  form  the  gov- 
ernment are  the  most  liberal  in  Spain,  when  these 
men  represent,  and  are  duty-bound  to  institute  a  re- 
actionary and  ultra-conservative  policy.  If  the  men 
forming  the  government  do  not  represent  and  prac- 
tice a  political  policy  contrary  to  that  of  the  liberals, 
why  are  they  in  power?  How  could  they  explain  to 
themselves — much  less  justify — their  advent?  Or 
are  things  in  such  a  mess  that,  in  order  to  govern 
freely  as  circumstances  demand,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  extreme  Right?  ... 

"Finally,  we  recommend  the  Accion  not  to  fear 
that  Bolshevism  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  im- 
mense majority  of  Spanish  newspapers.  Neither 
Bolshevism,  nor  plotting.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  great  majority  of  Spanish  papers  represent 
liberal  opinion  which,  fortunately  for  Spain,  is 
hacked  up  by  an  immense  majority  of  the  citizens. 
And  Spanish  liberals  cannot  accept  without  protest, 
considering  the  so-called  liberalism  of  the  Maura- 
Cierva  Cabinet,  the  fact  that  the  government  is  in 
the  hands  of  politicians  of  the  extreme  Right.  Nor 
can  they  tell  us  that  they  have  seized  the  power  in 
order  to  save  Spain.  .  .  .  Spain  has  no  need  of 
that  kind  of  saviors.  Spain  was  not  in  danger  when 
entrusted  to  the  liberals;  if  this  is  so,  that  is  why  the 
liberals  are  watching  over  her."  Latest  reports  from 
Madrid  are  to  the  effect  that  the  opposition  to  Senor 
Maura  has  reached  such  a  stage  that  the  Cortes  has 
been  dissolved  and  new  elections  called  for  the 
month  of  June. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS  -SCANDINAVIAN 

Tin:  Adriatic  Question 

The  Scandinavian  press  has  been  quite  obser- 
vant of  all  of  the  rumors  relating  to  the  dissensions 
or  arguments  in  the  Peace  Conference  and  the  Ital- 
ian upheaval  has  called  forth  considerable  comment. 
In  general,  the  Press  has  taken  the  side  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son and  is  glad  that  he  has  thus  openly  and  fearlessly 
expressed  himself,  and  as  a  consequence  of  his  state- 
ment they  feel  more  confident  that  his  principles  will 
be  kept  intact  in  the  making  of  the  treaty.  However, 
some  of  the  ultra-Conservative  papers  such  as  the 
Aftonbladet  and  Nya  Dagligt  Allehanda,  who  during 


the  war  were  pro-German,  are  afraid  that  the  state- 
ment he  made  to  Italy  will  apply  only  to  cases  in 
which  the  Germans  are  not  interested,  and  that  his 
I  principles  of  "nationality  of  peoples"  will  not  apply 
to  German  territory  such  as  Danzig,  the  Saar  Valley 
and  the  Rhenish  provinces. 

The  Norwegian  Aftenposten,  April  25,  discusses 
the  various  claims  and  supports  the  attitude  of  the 
President  as  follows : 

"In  this  conflict  Mr.  Wilson  has  taken  the  side  of 
the  Jugo-Slavs.  He  has  good  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  interests  of  the  Slavs  are  by  far  the  most 
weighty,  and  he  can  also  remind  himself  that  Italy 
herself  agreed  to  give  Fiume  to  the  Croats.  Herein 
lies  the  weakest  point  in  the  Italian  view.  There  is 
another  reason  for  Italy's  demands  for  Fiume,  be- 
sides the  ostensible  one  of  a  people's  right  to  self- 
determination.  Instead  of  being  a  port  for  the  weak 
monarchy  of  Austria-Hungary,  Fiume  would  now 
become  the  life  nerve  of  a  great  and  growing  Slavic- 
nation,  which  aspires  to  become  master  of  the  Adri- 
atic, Italy's  own  sea,  for  the  freedom  of  which 
partly  she  entered  the  war." 

The  Verdens  Gang  (Norwegian),  April  25,  also 
takes  the  side  of  President  Wilson.  If  the  handing- 
over  of  Fiume  to  Italy  should  lead  to  a  new  war,  it 
would  be  a  "nemesis  for  Italy,  for  the  internal  poli- 
tics of  Italy  are  perhaps  in  a  more  difficult  position 
than  in  any  other  Allied  country.  The  Italian  popu- 
lation in  Fiume  will  not  be  oppressed  and  will  be 
guaranteed  the  rights  of  a  neutral  territory,  but  in 
spite  of  this  the  Italian  politicians  protest  and  go 
home  to  appeal  to  a  Chamber  which  much  less  than 
any  of  the  others  represents  the  people,  and  the 
period.  President  Wilson  has  again  given  the  world 
an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  a  statesman  of 
our  day  should  conduct  himself." 

The  Stockholm*  Dagblad,  April  25,  is  glad  that 
Wilson  made  this  statement  and  clarified  the  atmos- 
phere but  does  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  case  of  Fiume.  Instead  of  this  it  dis- 
cusses the  methods  by  which  the  armistice  was 
brought  about  and  the  principles  on  which  peace  is 
to  be  made.  «By  adhering  to  these  principles,  Wil- 
son has  done  the  cause  of  justice  a  great  service. 
The  friends  of  true  justice  welcome  Wilson's  ex- 
pression as  a  protest"  against  the  imperialistic  de- 
partures which  the  Paris  Conference  has  made  from 
its  avowed  principles,  and  the  statement  is  wel- 
comed, whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  the  solution 
of  the  Fiume  question.  By  that  statement  a  higher 
and  purer  atmosphere  is  reached,  contrasting  with 
the  close  and  stuffy  air  of  cabinet  diplomacy." 

The  Liberal  Swedish  Dagetu  Nijheter,  April  26. 
is  very  much  pleased  over  the  ultimatum  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  claims  it  as  a  great  victory  for  him. 
It  also  professes  to  see  in  it  an  omen  that  the  peace 
terms  to  Germany  will  not  entail  any  cession  of  the 
Saar  Valley,  but  will  be  such  that  Germany  can  sign 
them  and  the  world  can  resume  its  normal  life. 
"The  point  which  is  immediately  affected  by  the 
President's  ultimatum,  that  is,  the  Adriatic  question, 
has  of  course  a  great  importance,  but  it  is  not  nearly 
so  important  as  another  point,  for  Italy  is  a  very 
little  master  among  the  great  masters  and  can  do 
nothing  against  them  but  declaim.  In  reality  the 
Adriatic  question  was  already  solved  when  Presi- 
dent Wilson  stated  that  the  conditions  of  peace  must 
be  in  accord  with  the  Fourteen  Points.  Both  on  the 
side  of  England  and  of  France,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  pervert  these  points,  but  Wilson  has  always 
been  able  to  maintain  his  position.    .    .  . 
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"One  must  see  the  importance  of  the  communi- 
que in  its  relations  to  the  whole  of  Wilson's  princi- 
ples of  justice.  In  some  quarters  it  was  argued  that 
Wilson  would  not  be  able  to  retain  his  powers  of 
decision  in  the  atmosphere  of  Paris,  and  advised 
that  he  should  remain  in  isolation  in  the  White 
House,  but  these  fears  have  not  come  true."  He 
came  because  he  saw  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
guard  his  principles.  '"Wilson  thought  that  the 
mines  could  be  more  easily  disarmed  if  he  could 
attend  to  them  and  he  can  now  say  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  solving  the  question  dominating  the  whole 
Conference,  namely  the  making  of  peace  between 
France  and  Germany.  .  .  .  The  peace  to  be  hand- 
ed the  German  delegates  will  be  in  accord  with  his 
principles  .  .  .  and  in  that  regard  there  can  be  no 
question  of  a  masked  annexation  of  the  Saar  Basin, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  land-hungry  Poles  will 
not  be  allowed  to  take  purely  German  territory  or 
that  the  reparations  will  be  fixed  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  by  which  Germany  laid  down  her 
arms.  .  .  .  The  procedure  at  Versailles  can  then 
be  much  shortened  and  the  peaceful  relations  of 
Germany  and  her  former  enemies  should  soon  be  in 
effect. 

"This  is  a  great  victory  for  President  Wilson. 
How  he  won  it,  what  arguments  he  used  against  his 
French  interlocutors  are  not  known,  but  from  his 
communique  on  the  Adriatic  question  one  can  imag- 
ine how  things  went.  He  had  reminded  his  col- 
leagues of  their  acceptance  of  his  principles,  and 
that  they  could  not  come  around  later  and  make  any 
reservations.  Wilson's  demands  on  this  point  had 
the  character  of  an  ultimatum :  if  they  were  not  com- 
plied with,  America  would  return  and  leave  Europe 
to  make  peace  and  arrange  her  own  future.  To  the 
French  such  a  prospect  was  alarming.  .  .  .  Italy, 
who  unlike  France  does  not  need  to  fear  any  ene- 
mies, thought  she  could  take  this  ultimatum  more 
lightly  than  France,  but  it  seems  that  she  is  already 
beginning  to  weaken.  Wilson's  ultimatum  has  come 
like  a  bomb,  and  has  effected  a  much-needed  cleans- 
ing of  the  air.  One  can  no  longer  make  any  mis- 
takes as  to  who  is  trying  to  deny  the  'world's 
right  to  justice,'  as  Wilson  says.  The  situation  lies 
in  full  clearness  before  the  world's  opinion." 

The  Svenska  Daghladet,  April  22,  states  that  as 
far  as  the  isolated  communities  of  Italians  are  con- 
cerned, such  as  there  are  at  Fiume,  Italy  is  entitled 
to  sympathy.  It  compares  this  question  with  the 
Aland  Island  question  and  Sweden.  The  same  paper 
on  April  25  claims  that  Italy  acted  in  good  faith  with 
England  and  France,  but  that  "on  the  other  hand 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  power  in  President  Wilson's 
statement  that  the  coming  of  peace  must  usher  in  a 
new  era  in  international  good  will  and  relations. 
Such  an  era  would  be  greatly  desired  but,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  armistice  terms  have  become 
more  and  more  strict" — the  paper  takes  those  as  an 
example  of  what  the  coming  peace  will  be — "one 
may  ask  how  this  new  era  will  really  come  about. 
And  in  view  of  this,  since  the  coming  of  peace  gives 
certain  states  definite  rights,  Italy  might  well  ask 
why  her  demands  are  set  aside  while  the  demands 

of    these    other    powers    are  allowed  

Do  Wilson's  words  mean  that  the  peace  which  is 
to  be  presented  to  Germany  will  now  be  of  a  different 
tone  than  what  we  have  been  led  to  believe,  or  do 
they  mean  that  the  peace  terms  will  actually  coin- 
cide with  his  expressed  principles  of  a  just  peace?" 

The  paper  then  criticizes  the  Pact  of  London 


and  says  that  conditions  now  have  changed  a  great 
deal  from  what  they  then  were.  "President  Wilson's 
historic  communique  certainly  makes  deep  inroads 
into  the  Allied  conception  of  morals  and  politics. 
.  .  .  Much  was  and  still  is  to  be  feared  of  a  victory 
which  would  only  be  the  cause  of  new  explosions." 

The  Aftonbladet  (Swedish-Conservative),  April 
25,  discusses  the  Adriatic  question  at  great  length 
and  declares  that  the  sympathy  of  all  neutrals  is 
with  President  Wilson.  If  Germany  had  won,  Italy 
would  have  secured  nothing  and  would  have  been 
required  to  pay  great  indemnities,  and  "it  seems  that 
she  ought  to  be  more  reasonable  in  her  demands. 
It  must  be  said  first  and  last  that  the  sympathy  of 
the  neutrals  and  of  all  other  peoples  who  are  in 
favor  of  a  real  and  lasting  peace  are  undoubtedly  on 
the  side  of  the  American  President. 

"But  the  most  important  of  all  in  this  acute  sit- 
uation is  not  the  settlement  of  the  Fiume  question. 
This  is  but  a  detail.  In  reality  it  is  just  what  the 
Daily  News,  with  great  candor  and  justice,  says.'" 
The  article  referred  to  states  that  "  'if  Wilson's  prin- 
ciples are  to  win  out,  then  all  demands  such  as  those 
of  Italy's  must  be  abandoned,  and  if  Orlando's  de- 
mands are  to  be  recognized  it  means  even  the  aban- 
donment of  the  self-determination  principle  in  gen- 
eral.' From  this  it  is  seen  that  Polish  and  French 
demands  for  purely  German  territory  are  out  of 
harmony  with  Wilson's  principles  and  that  a  victory 
for  Orlando  would  mean  an  abandonment  of  a  just 
peace  and  of  a  League  of  Nations. 

"How  the  crisis  will  be  passed  no  one  knows. 
The  travail  accompanying  the  birth  of  peace  is  pain- 
ful. The  doctors  do  not  agree  on  the  methods  to  be 
used  in  handling  the  patient.  The  world  sighs  for 
the  glad  tidings,  but  in  vain  as  yet.  The  circle  of  the 
Entente  is  breaking.  Will  it  hinder  or  will  it  hasten 
a  peace  which  will  give  each  one  his  due  rights  and 
no  more?  No  question  is  greater  at  the  present  mo- 
ment and  no  answer  is  of  more  vital  importance." 

The  Nija  Dagligt  Allehanda  (Swedish-Ultra- 
Conservative),  April  26,  asks  whether  the  decision 
made  in  this  case  will  be  favorable  or  not  to  a  just 
peace.  In  an  editorial  called  "Optimism  or  Pessi- 
mism," it  says: 

"In  regard  to  President  Wilson's  communique 
on  Fiume  many  people  have  hastened  to  draw  the 
conclusion  that  we  no  longer  need  to  doubt  but  that 
the  world  will  secure  a  just  peace  such  as  the  opti- 
mists have  dreamed  of.  The  conquered  will  not 
need  to  hesitate  or  bargain  and  need  have  no  fear  of 
signing.  In  the  case  of  Germany,  for  instance,  there 
would  for  example  be  no  question  of  French  or 
Polish  inroads  on' her  domain.  The  rays  of  light  ami 
justice  are  to  gleam  from  Versailles. 

"It  would  be  fine  if  these  optimists  were  correct, 
but  we  think  it  would  be  wise  not  to  surround  our- 
selves with  illusions.  The  manner  in  which  the  arm- 
istice terms  are  carried  out  should  be  a  cure  for  ex- 
aggerated optimism  as  to  the  new  glory  of  humanity. 
The  constitution  for  the  League  of  Nations  shows 
that  the  power  of  might,  even  in  the  quartet  where 
Wilson  plays  first  fiddle,  has  not  ceased  in  its  hoary 
practice  of  making  justice  dance  according  to  its 
music.  .  -  .  NoT  it  is  necessary  to  show  clearer 
papers  than  even  the  very  beautiful  and  strong  com- 
munique in  the  Fiume  question,  before  we  neutrals 
can  sound  any  hymns  of  praise. 

"Of  course  the  neutrals  must  admit  that  even  tin 
fantastic  and  sturdy  Slav  peoples  should  not  be 
grudged  their  freedom  and  possibilities  of  develop- 
ment, but  at  the  same  time  it  will  not  do  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  strong  Slavic  elements  in  the  check- 
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ered  European  population  are  a  constant  source  of 
turmoil  and  a  factor  which  can  never  be  depended 
upon." 

The  Goteborgs  Handelstidningen  (Swedish), 
April  26,  inclines  to  the  belief  that  Italy  should  have 
Fiume  for  strategical  reasons  and  also  on  account 
of  the  Italian  Irredenti  there.  However  the  paper 
says  that  this  split  in  the  Conference  will  no  doubt 
lead  to  another  unless  the  Japanese  get  what  they 
are  after.  '  The  Japanese  statesmen  will  of  course 
not  talk  as  loudly  as  the  Italians,  but  they  will  pay 
attention  to  what  goes  on  and  profit  thereby.  And 
no  matter  how  things  finally  turn  out  they  will  force 
their  will  through.  Since  the  downfall  of  Russia, 
Japan  is  the  real  power  in  the  East,  no  matter  what 
the  Conference  does." 

The  Folhets  Dagblad  Politiken  (Swedish-Radi- 
cal), April  25,  sides  with  Wilson,  but  brands  the 
whole  affair  as  a  fiasco  of  bourgeoisie  diplomacy. 
''Wilson's  communique  sets  a  limit  to  the  aims  of 
the  Italians— a  limit  to  the  'holy  egoism'  under 
whose  battle-cry  they  entered  the  war.  .  .  .  The 
struggle  is  now  on  between  Wilson  and  his  'League 
of  Nations'  humanity,  and  certain  other  members 
who  cling  to  the  robber' morals  of  the  victors.  .  .  . 
Whether  Fiume  was  included  in  the  secret  treaty  is 
not  quite  clear,  but  a  strong  motive  in  Wilson's  ulti- 
matum is  the  fact  that  Austria-Hungary  no  longer 
threatens  Italy,  so  the  latter  needs  no  defense  on  this 
side.  Rut  exactly  the  same  argument  could  be  used — 
though  nothing  is  said  about  that — against  France's 
desires  to  annex  the  Saar  basin  and  her  other  de- 
mands on  the  various  provinces  on  the  Rhine.  .  .  . 
The  step  of  the  Italians  in  withdrawing  from  the 
Conference  is  disastrous,  for  it  allows  Germany  and 
Austria  to  draw  breath.  .  .  .  We  stand  before  the 
fiasco  of  the  bourgeoisie  diplomacy  which  goes  to 
pieces  through  the  dissension  between  the  national 
capitalistic  demands  and  the  bourgeois  'demo- 
cratic' ideals,  which  demand  national  justice,  but 
lose  ground  against  realities  in  their  own  countries." 

The  Norwegian  Social  Demokraten,  April  25, 
has  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  aims  of  Italy, 
or  France  either  for  that  matter,  both  of  which  it 
characterizes  as  capitalistic  politics.  "The  Italians 
entered  the  war  for  purely  national  capitalistic  rea- 


sons. .  .  .  They  held  their  land  up  for  auction. 
Therefore  Italy  was  the  country  which  had  the  least 
sympathy  among  the  neutrals.  Even  Germany  had 
its  adherents,  but  Italy  had  none.  .  .  .  Giving 
Fiume  to  Italy  will  constantly  remain  a  threat  be- 
tween the  friendship  of  Italy  and  the  South  Slavs. 
Rut  just  as  France  seeks  to  press  as  many  milliards 
as  possible  out  of  Germany,  and  take  as  much  terri- 
tory as  possible,  without  considering  that  by  doing 
so  she  endangers  the  peace  of  Europe,  just  so  is  Italy 
doing  with  the  South  Slavs." 

The  Danish  Politiken,  April  24,  considers  this 
question  far  from  local,  since  it  has  significance  for 
the  whole  of  Europe.  The  paper  believes  that  Wil- 
son's principles  in  this  case  coincide  with  the  ulterior 
motives  of  France  who  wishes  to  be  the  protector  of 
the  South  Slavs  and  is  unwilling  to  see  Italy  domi- 
nate and  retain  the  balance  of  power  as  she  for- 
merly did. 

"The  whole  question  is  now  much  more  compli- 
cated. ...  It  has  now  European  dimensions. 
That  is  best  seen  from  the  editorials  of  Gauvain— 
one  of  the  best  informed  of  French  foreign  political 
writers — in  the  Journal  des  Debats.  Gauvain,  who 
is  naturally  the  exponent  of  the  French  view,  pas- 
sionately takes  the  part  of  the  South  Slavs.  Why? 
Recause  the  Allies,  as  he  says,  are  strongly  bound  to 
follow  the  principles  of  Wilson,  and  because  Italy 
is  now  carrying  on  an  imperialistic  policy  at  vari- 
ance with  the  high  ideals  for  which  the  Allies  fought. 
Very  good,  but  Gauvain  is  least  of  all  an  idealist- 
he  is  a  materialist  politician  to  his  finger  tips  and  be- 
hind his  beautiful  declamations,  which  in  this  case 
do  not  quite  fit  in  with  his  Saar  policy,  lie  interests 
of  a  different  sort.  These  interests  can  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows:  France  wishes  to  play  the  same 
protecting  role  as  Russia  in  her  day  did  over  Rul- 
garia  and  does  not  like  to  see  Italy,  who  dominates 
the  Mediterranean  and  thereby  becomes,  as  she  did 
in  the  old  Europe,  the  balance  of  power,  courted  by 
both  groups.  And  for  this  policy  of  Gauvain's,  Wil- 
son's principles  offer  a  remarkably  good  basis.  The 
Italian-South  Slavic  conflict  is  not  local — it  has  great 
political  dimensions  and  leads  towards  that  Policy 
of  Alliances,  which  in  every  case — speaking  opti- 
mistically— will  be  maintained  by  the  side  of  the 
League  of  Nations." 
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The  Japanese  Settlement 

Like  the  disagreement  over  the  Dalmatian  sea- 
coast,  the  contention  over  the  Japanese  claims  gave 
rise  to  well-founded  apprehension  that  one  of  the 
Big  Five  nations  might  quit  the  Conference  if  not 
given  satisfaction  (La  Libre  Parole,  April  26).  The 
historical  phases  of  the  question  set  forth  in  a  pre- 
liminary diplomatic  duel  between  China  and  Japan 
are  now  well  known  (Press  Review,  May  4).  Not 
till  the  Italian  delegates  had  left  France,  were  the 
Japanese  claims  taken  up  by  the  High  Council.  It 
was  predicted  that  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  effect  a 
compromise  between  China  and  Japan  as  it  had 
proved  to  be  on  the  Dalmatian  question.  Actually 
the  solution  was  found  quickly;  the  Conference  has 
accepted  the  settlement  provided  by  hitherto  secret 
treaties  between  Japan  and  China  in  1915  and  1918 
and  between  Japan  and  the  Allied  powers  of  Europe 
in  1917  concerning  the  disposition  of  German  ter- 
ritories and  rights  in  the  Orient.  Japan's  claims 
have  been  endorsed — or  rather  the  Conference  has 
refused  to  take  away  from  Japan  any  of  the  ad- 
vantages she  has  gained  through  her  diplomacy  of 
expansion,  or  to  right  the  injustices  of  Germany  to- 
ward China,  to  which  Japan  becomes  heir.  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy  (as  well  as  the  old  Russia) 
having,  by  an  exchange  of  notes  with  Japan,  en- 
dorsed the  status  quo,  the  claims  of  China  could  not 
be  consistently  supported  by  them;  the  sacredness 
of  treaties  was  recognized  without  examining  their 
justice.  As  the  Democratie  Nouuelle  remarks  on 
April  28:  "The  realities  of  politics  are  at  odds  with 
abstract  principles." 

The  newspapers  confine  themselves  almost  ex- 
clusively to  exposition  of  conflicting  claims,  and, 
latterly,  to  expression  of  approval  that  a  solution 
has  been  so  easily  found.  Several  Socialist  sheets, 
however,  have  expressed  the  hope  that  the  principle 
of  self-determination  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of 
China.  The  Populaire,  in  an  article  of  April  24, 
characteristic  of  its  political  views,  inveighs  against 
imperialisms,  Japanese  and  other.  The  article  is 
based  on  the  false  assumption  that  the  verdict  of  the 
Conference  would  be  less  favorable  to  Japan  than  it 
has  been  and  was  written  before  the  importance  of 
the  pacts  between  Japan  and  the  chief  Entente 
powers  was  realized.  "If  Italy  is  not  satisfied,  Japan 
is  no  less  bitter.  Imperialistic,  like  all  the  states 
represented  at  the  Conference,  she  finds  that  her 
covetousness  meets  with  some  resistance.  .  .  . 
Japan,  beneath  superficial  changes,  has  maintained 
the  fundamental  structure  of  the  past.  It  is  an  ab- 
solute monarchy  grafted  onto  an  aristocracy.  The 
people  does  not  count  and  when  it  makes  a  demon- 
stration, it  is  shot  down  in  the  name  of  progress. 
The  Cabinet  of  Tokio  entered  the  war  in  1914  be- 
cause it  thought  it  could  obtain  some  advantage,  and 
moreover,  it  only  put  an  army  in  the  field  sufficient 
to  realize  its  selfish  objects.  It  fell  upon  the  German 
position  of  Kiao-Chau  in  order  to  hold  something 
with  which  to  bargain  with  Europe.  While  the  at- 
tention of  the  Great  Powers,  and  particularly 
America,  her  rival  in  the  Pacific,  was  focused  else- 


where, Japan  was  organizing  to  absorb  the  Celestial 
Republic."  But  in  this  and  in  other  ways,  the  article 
continues,  Japan  has  been  hindered  or  balked. 
"Since  Japan  expresses  the  intention  of  returning 
Kiao-Chau  to  China  only  under  conditions  which 
might  include  the  establishment  of  a  disguised  pro- 
tectorate, the  great  European  powers  are  unwilling 
to  favor  this  ambition.  Thus  Japanese  imperialism, 
in  conflict  with  other  imperialisms,  becomes  exas- 
perated and  vengeful.  All  these  conflicts  between 
the  Allies  which  indicate  the  keenness  of  annexation- 
ism,  the  unbridled  cupidity  of  capitalist  powers,  post- 
pone the  hour  of  peace  and  lay  the  foundations  of 
future  wars.    What  a  lesson  for  the  proletariat!" 

The  Temps  reports  on  April  26  the  expression 
by  the  people  of  Shantung  of  their  will  to  be  Chinese. 
The  dispatch  from  Shantung  says:  "Expressing  the 
unanimous  popular  will,  the  Provincial  Assembly 
and  the  Chambers  of  Education  and  Commerce  of 
the  Province  have  addressed  messages  to  President 
Wilson  and  the  delegates  of  the  great  European 
powers  begging  their  support  for  the  restitution  of 
Tsin-Tao  and  Kiao-Chau  to  China,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  treaties  concerning  railroads  and  mines  in 
this  province."  The  Lanterne,  April  28,  thinks  this 
should  be  decisive  and  concludes  a  review  of  the  ma- 
terial which  bears  on  the  settlement  of  the  question 
as  follows:  "Such  are  the  principal  phases  of  this 
complicated  affair.  The  situation,  one  should  note, 
is  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  the  case  of  Italy,  but 
it  is  even  clearer.  The  Conference  cannot  avoid  con- 
sidering the  unmixed  nationality  of  the  provinces 
concerned,  and  this  is  surely  the  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem. Nor  will  it  forget  that  China,  essentially  pa- 
cific, always  scrupulously  true  to  her  engagements 
when  they  were  freely  made,  has  a  right  to  all  the 
benevolent  attention  of  the"  League  of  Nations.  The 
way  in  which  the  Conference  acts  with  respect  to  this 
dense  population  of  an  industrious,  intelligent,  and 
ancient  race,  which  represents  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  mankind,  will  constitute  in  a  measure  a 
practical  criterion  of  the  application  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  new  order  is  supposed  to  be  based." 

Even  the  United  States  was  not  entirely  free  to 
support  the  self-determination  doctrine  in  this  case, 
it  is'suggested  by  the  Gaulois  on  April  27,  on  account 
of  another  secret  treaty  of  the  year  1917.  Every- 
thing considered,  the  writer  believes  that  acquies- 
cence to  Japan  is  the  best  solution.  "Japan  claims 
the  strict  application  of  the  contractual  engagements 
of  the  Allies  made  during  the  war.  First,  England 
and  France  in  special  pacts  signed  early  in  1917 
promised  her  Kiao-Chau  and  certain  islands,  on  con- 
dition that  she  would  influence  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  enter  the  war.  Second,  the  American  Cabi- 
net in  a  convention  concluded  at  Washington  with 
Premier  Ishii  guaranteed  to  the  Japanese  liberty  of 
action  in  China  on  condition  that  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  that  country  be  respected.  And  Japan  has 
oromised  to  retrocede  Kiao-Chau  to  China  as  soon 
as  she  thinks  it  opportune."  Japan  therefore  insists 
her  title  to  Kiao-Chau  as  successor  to  Germ  any 
should  be  recognized  and,  since  "none  of  the  Allies 
desire  to  see  the  Japanese  delegation  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Italian  delegation,  there  is  reason  to 
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suppose  that  the  mistake  made  in  the  case  of  Italy 
will  not  be  repeated." 

The  Petite  Republique  seems  eager  to  prove  a 
quarrel  between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  whose 
relations  have  certainly  not  been  improved  by  the 
reported  oppression  by  Japan  of  Korean  efforts  for 
independence.  An  article  about  this  conflict,  half 
news,  half  opinion,  appears  on  April  24  under  the 
title:  "Despite  the  Conference."  "The  conflict 
which  we  had  foretold  is  becoming  clear.  The  old 
quarrel  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  flares 
up  again."  It  is  reported  from  America  that  10,000 
men  have  been  added  to  the  American  garrisons  in 
the  Philippines,  China,  Hawaii,  and  the  Canal  Zone. 
And  now  in  Korea  "Rev.  Elim  Mowry,  an  American 
missionary,  having  been  condemned  to  a  fine  of  300 
yen  for  having  harbored  Korean  revolutionaries 
during  recent  riots,  has  appealed  to  a  higher  cour! 
and  been  sentenced  in  addition  to  6  months  of  hard 
labor.  Provisional  arrangements  may  be  made  leav- 
ing the  quarrel  latent,  but  we  must  be  ever  mindful 
that  in  this  controversy  is  the  germ  of  serious  events 
which  will  occur  sooner  perhaps  than  we  think." 

The  legal  phases  of  the  conflict  between  Japan 
and  China  have  been  set  forth  repeatedly  (Press  Re- 
view, May  4),  and  the  opinions  of  the  few  papers 
that  express  opinions  on  these  matters  are  obviously 
merely  repetitions  of  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese  Governments  in  docu- 
ments presented  to  the  Conference.  Insofar  as  the 
question  is  a  legal  one,  it  concerns  the  effect  of 
China's  declaration  of  war  on  Germany,  on  the  rights 
granted  by  her  in  previous  treaties  with  Germany 
and  with  Japan. 

On  May  3,  the  decision  of  the  case  is  known  and 
is  received  with  great  satisfaction  by  several  papers 
and  used  by  them  to  read  a  lesson  to  Italy.  Rut  most 
of  the  French  papers,  above  all  those  of  Socialist  pro- 
pensities, are  so  occupied  with  the  T-ay  Day  demon- 
stration and  the  arrival  of  the  German  peace  dele- 
gates that  they  take  no  notice  of  this  matter.  The 
Radical  of  May  1  says:  "The  Italian  delegation  has 
not  yet  returned  to  Paris.  The  example  of  Japan 
should  hear  fruit.  At  length  there  has  been  found 
a  means  of  maintaining  the  diplomatic  unity  which 
is  so  necessary  just  when  the  German  plenipoten- 
tiaries are  about  to  receive  the  text  of  the  treaty. 

.  .  Japan  stuck  to  the  accords  signed  with  the  Al- 
lies and  with  China.  She  asked  no  modification,  but 
only  their  application.  Hence  it  was  agreed  that  all 
the  rights  which  Germany  had  acquired  on  the  Ray 
of  Kiao-Chau  and  in  the  Province  of  Shantung 
should  go  to  the  Japanese  Government.  Then,  con- 
formably with  the  convention  signed  between  Japan 
and  China,  these  two  Governments  will  arrange  for 
the  restitution  of  Kiao-Chau  to  China  and  settle  all 
the  other  questions.  Well  done!  This  example 
should  he  followed."  The  Petite  Republique  of  May 
'■>  is  equally  optimistic.  "The  question  of  Kiao-Chau 
is  settled  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Japanese 
and  without  infringing  on  the  rights  of  China.  One 
can  even  count  this  solution  permanent  because  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  word  of  Japan,  who  has  al- 
ways strictly  fulfilled  all  her  undertakings,  and  es- 
pecially because  China  obtains  the  return  of  the 
enormous  territory  which  Germany  had  seized  from 
her.  And  then  this  solution,  approved  by  President 
Wilson,  will  have  the  rare  merit  of  supplying  per- 
haps a  considerable  improvement  in  the  relations 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States,  since  it  will 
open  to  the  Japanese  a  large  field  for  economic  ex- 
pansion which  will  undoubtedly  reduce  the  pecu- 


liar attraction  which  California  has  for  them."  And 
Clemenceau's  paper,  the  Homme  Libre,  of  May  3,  re- 
marks: "Here  is  another  bit  of  news  which  won't 
bring  much  pleasure  to  those  who  take  a  shameless 
delight  in  exaggerating  the  difficulties  of  the  Con- 
ference. The  Japanese  incident,  if  it  ever  really 
was  an  incident,  has  in  the  end  been  settled  in  the 
best  possible  way  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  every- 
body. Indeed  it  is  a  complete  agreement  on  the 
basis  of  the  promises  made  by  the  Allies  among 
themselves  with  the  full  approval  of  America.  .  . 
Japan,  wiser  than  certain  other  nations,  has  had  the 
prudence  to  cling  purely  and  simply  to  the  agree- 
ments already  made.  She  would  take  nothing  less 
and  she  asked  nothing  more.  .  .  .  This  is  not 
merely  an  incident  terminated,  it  serves  also  as  a 
lesson  and  at  a  moment  when  that  lesson  cannot  fail 
to  be  useful." 

The  Temps,  May  3,  gives  a  masterly  summary 
of  the  diplomatic  arrangements  involved  in  the  set- 
tlement and  concludes  its  review  as  follows:  "Such 
is  the  diplomatic  situation  before  which  Messrs. 
Clemenceau,  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George  found  them- 
selves when  they  had  to  settle  the  question  of  Kiao- 
Chau.  Japan  held  strictly  to  the  text  of  the  agree- 
ments which  had  been  made,  refusing  less  and  dis- 
claiming more.  The  outcome  is  in  conformity  with 
these  agreements.  The  treaty  of  peace  requires 
Germany  to  surrender  to  Japan  the  lease  of  Kiao- 
Chau  as  well  as  all  the  rights  which  she  used  to  pos- 
sess in  Shantung.  The  treaty  says  nothing  more, 
and  nothing  more  is  to  be  done  immediately.  Later 
Japan  will  arrange  with  China,  but  at  no  set  date,  for 
the  execution  of  the  stipulation  of  May  25,  1915,  and 
of  September  24,  1918,  to-wit:  for  the  return  of  Kiao- 
Chau  to  China,  for  the  disposition  of  the  establish- 
ments and  property  of  Germany  and  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  control  of  the  railway,  etc.  Thus  the 
governments  of  the  Entente  and  the  United  States 
wound  up  the  German  Empire  of  the  Far  East  with- 
out any  disagreement  among  themselves.  That  is 
the  essential.  All  the  promises  made  to  Japan  have 
been  respected  and  Japan  on  her  side  has  adopted 
a  position  which  means  that  she  intends  to  conduct 
in  China  only  enterprises  of  a  purely  economic  na- 
ture." 

ENEMY  PRESS—GERMAN 

MOLTKE  AND  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  ARMY 

First  Lieutenant  von  Schmerfeldt,  discussing 
the  reconstruction  of  the  army  in  the  Deutsche  Tages- 
zeitung,  April  24,  recalls  some  of  the  precepts  of 
Count  Moltke,  the  Moltke  of  1870.  The  theories  ex- 
ponded  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  profes- 
sional opinion. 

"In  a  military  report  issued  on  the  Western 
Front  late  in  September,  a  high  officer  observed: 
'Old  Moltke  could  give  us  wise  counsel  now.'  This 
statement  stayed  with  us  throughout  the  retreat 
through  Relgium  and  across  the  Rhine.  Even  now 
it  has  a  certain  interest,  especially  as  we  face  the 
problem  of  reconstituting  the  army. 

"The  Field  Marshal  believed  that  lasting  peace 
is  a  dream,  that  as  long  as  nations  have  each  a  sepa- 
rate existence  there  will  be  disagreements  which  can 
be  settled  only  with  the  brandished  weapon.  He 
had  no  confidence  in  an  'areopagus  of  national  rep- 
resentatives,' in  'international  brotherhood'  or  what- 
ever else  of  this  nature  was  proposed  and  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  'confusion  of  tongues.'  Unless  we 
are  mistaken,  the  'League  of  Nations'  prepared  at 
Paris  will  fully  justify  the  Field  Marshal's  estimate 
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of  such  projects.  After  Japan  withdraws,  which  she 
will  do,  since  she  shares  Moltke's  views,  the  League 
will  inevitably  fall  to  pieces,  supposing  it  should  ever 
be  organized,  on  the  first  occasion  when  its  vitality 
is  tested. 

"Moltke  has  more  faith  in  the  insight  of  govern- 
ments and  hopes  that  it  may  serve  to  make  wars  less 
frequent.  The  epoch  of  peace  from  1871  to  1914 
substantiates  his  theory,  for  it  was  possible  only  on 
account  of  the  peace  policy  of  the  German  Empire. 

"  'But  no  nation  can  completely  renounce  war.' 

"Therefore  a  strong  army  is  necessary.  The  En- 
tente will  not  permit  this,  but  allows  us  only  a  police 
force.  So  long  as  the  other  powers  do  not  disarm, 
however,  Germany  will  not  be  inclined,  despite  the 
fact  that  she  has  lost  the  war,  to  support  a  smaller 
force  than  that  necessary  for  her  security.  We  can 
consider  only  a  professional  army,  not  a  militia. 

"The  Field  Marshal  repudiates  militia  too,  for  a 
nation  cannot  be  defended  by  'minute  men.' 

"  'France  made  two  experiments  with  militia. 
The  first  was  after  the  Revolution  when  the  hated 
army  was  disbanded.  The  whole  nation  was  to  de- 
fend the  newborn  freedom;  patriotism  was  to  take 
the  place  of  discipline,  and  enthusiasm  the  place  of 
training.  A  halo  of  romance  still  surrounds  the  vol- 
unteers of  1791,  but  there  is  also  an  unbiased  account 
of  their  activities  written  by  a  Frenchman,  de  Rous- 
set,  on  the  instigation  of  the  French  Ministry  of  War. 
On  every  page  one  may  read  how  useless,  how  costly, 
and  what  a  scourge  to  the  country  these  formations 
were.' 

"Such  are  the  discoveries  that  we  have  made  and 
are  still  making  concerning  volunteer  formations. 
They  should  suffice  to  prevent  the  erection  of  a  new, 
exclusively  volunteer  arm.  We  would  soon  be 
forced  to  do  as  France  did  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  when  she  was  persuaded,  'after  fourteen 
years  of  bitter  experience,  not  to  make  the  army  de- 
pendent upon  volunteers,  but  to  incorporate  the  vol- 
unteers in  the  army.' 

"In  1870-71  France  did  not  succeed  any  better 
with  the  mobile  and  national  guards. 

"  'A  popular  army  is  not  sufficient  for  the  defense 
of  a  nation,'  said  Moltke  in  the  Reichstag,  in  the  year 
1874.  'An  armed  mob  is  far  from  being  an  army 
and  it  is  a  barbarity  to  lead  such  an  aggregation  to 
battle.' 

"The  commune  in  Paris,  in  the  spring  of  1871, 
is,  according  to  Moltke  (1878),  an  example  of  'what 
happens  when  the  government  allows  the  reins  to 
slip  from  its  hands  and  the  masses  resort  to  vio- 
lence?' Democracy  had  an  opportunity  then  to  put 
its  ideas  into  practice,  for  a  government  in  harmony 
with  its  ideals  was  maintained  for  some  little  time. 
But  nothing  was  accomplished  and  much  was  de- 
stroyed, 

"In  1874,  Moltke  declared  in  warning  accents: 
If  you  arm  the  nation,  you  arm  both  the  good  and 
the  bad  elements,  for  every  nation  has  both  of  these. 
The  former,  indeed,  are  always  the  greater  propor- 
tion. But  have  we  not  made  the  experiment  with 
our  own  populace  (1848)  and  discovered  how  soon 
the  responsible  portion  becomes  weary  in  well-doing 
and  quietly  abandons  the  field  to  the  irresponsible? 
It  is  easy  to  distribute  the  weapons,  but  not  so  easy 
to  take  them  back. 

"  'And  do  we  suppose  that  there  are  not  elements 
among  us  like  those  which  gained  control  of  affairs 
in  Paris  after  the  war.  If  we  have  not  such  people 
among  us  now,  care  will  be  taken  to  import  them 


from  abroad' — as  is  now  being  done  from  Russia. 
'There  may  have  been  many  imported  heroes  en- 
gaged in  the  destruction  of  monuments  to  France's 
glory  in  the  French  capital.  God  forbid  that  we 
should  ever  provide  them  with  weapons.' 

"We  are  now  seeing  every  moment  the  conse- 
quences which  have  ensued  from  the  dissolution  of 
the  army,  and  the  history  of  our  day  will  sometime 
be  written  in  terms  reminiscent  of  Moltke's  descrip- 
tion (1874)  when  he  said  that  'the  descriptions  by 
French  authors  of  this  sad  episode  in  French  his- 
tory— the  Commune  of  1871 — give  us  a  glimpse  into 
an  orgy  of  perfidy;  we  are  told  of  facts  and  condi- 
tions which  we  should  believe  impossible  if  we  were; 
not  seeing  them  duplicated  under  our  own  eyes. 

"'The  army  can  never  be  a  temporary  institu- 
tion; it  cannot  be  improvised  in  weeks  or  in  months. 
It  requires  long  years  of  constructive  labor,  for  the 
basis  of  all  military  organization  is  permanence  and 
stability.  Authority  above  and  obedience  below, 
discipline,  in  a  word,  is  the  soul  of  an  army.  Only 
when  discipline  is  obtained  does  an  army  become 
what  it  should  be,  and  an  undisciplined  army  is  al- 
ways expensive,  useless  in  war,  and  dangerous  in 
peace'  (Speech  in  the  Reichstag,  1872).    .    .  . 

"  'In  order  to  maintain  discipline  we  must  have 
penalties.  If  the  penalties  are  diminished,  the  fre- 
quency of  their  application  will  be  increased.  But 
mere  punishments  do  not  produce  discipline.  It  is 
necessary  that  orderliness,  punctuality,  cleanliness, 
obedience,  and  loyalty  be  inculcated  throughout 
the  whole  education  of  the  man.  This  sort  of  dis- 
cipline has  enabled  our  army  to  win  three  cam- 
paigns' (1872). 

"And  we  can  proudly  boast  that  we  owe  it  to 
such  discipline  that  our  army  has  withstood  four 
and  a  half  years  of  gruelling  warfare  and  been  every- 
where victorious,  failing  only  in  consequence  of  the 
internal  collapse.  But  even  in  the  retreat  the  front 
line  troops  showed  the  old  training,  for  they  retired 
in  good  order  to  the  Rhine  and  the  region  east  of  it. 
Such  a  retreat  would  never  have  been  possible  with 
militia. 

"We  must  seek  to  profit  by  past  experience  in 
the  new  army.  Similar  results  can  be  obtained  only 
if  the  authority  of  the  command,  of  the  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers,  is  sustained.  'The  non- 
commissioned officer  must  occupy  a  privileged  po- 
sition as  compared  with  the  private  and  the  officer 
must  enjov  greater  prerogatives  than  either.'  This 
is  only  a 'superficial  inequality,  according  to  the 
Field  Marshal,  for  it  is  not  so  much  a  glorification 
of  the  individual  as  of  the  office.  'In  the  army,'  as 
we  all  know,  'the  superior  of  today  may  be  the  in- 
ferior of  tomorrow.  The  general  at  the  head  ot  a 
corps  is  for  the  moment  the  commander;  but  when 
he  comes  in  contact  with  another,  still  higher  gen- 
eral he  is  the  inferior;  and  even  the  private  may 
gain  a  command.'  Every  sentinel,  every  corporal 
who  leads  a  patrol  or  squad  must  exact  obedience. 
But  the  man  who  has  not  learned  to  obey  is  unfit  to 
command. 

"  'The  corps  of  non-commissioned  officers/  says 
Molte,  'is  certainlv  the  most  important  factor,  next 
to  the  corps  of  officers,  in  determining  the  value  ol 
the  army,  but  the  non-commissioned  officer  can 
never  take  the  place  of  the  officer.'  'It  is  true  thai 
the  life  of  our  officersas  a  life  of  hardship,  privation, 
and  self-denial  and  that  his  only  reward  is  to  be 
found  in  his  consciousness  of  virtue.' 

"Moltke  opposed  the  spirit  of  caste  and  spoke 
about  it  in  the  Reichstag  (January  9,  1883)  in  the  de- 
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hate  concerning  the  building  of  lodgings  for  officers  : 
at  the  garrisons,  whereby  a  distinction  was  to  be  ! 
made  between  the  officers  and  men.  'Unquestion- 
ably  when  hundreds  of  young  men  are  living  to- 
gether, surveillance  must  be  exercised  day  and  night,  j 

The  company  commander  knows  each  man 
and  that  is  the  sole  reason  why  it  is  necessary  that 
one  officer  for  each  company  should  live  in  the  bar- 
racks." 

'Tor  the  same  reason  Moltke  would  oppose  the 
plan  lor  abandoning  the  casinos" — a  combination  of 
mess  and  clubroom.  -'In  1883  he  indicated  the  ques- 
tions at  issue: 

"  'We  believe  that  the  officer  should  not  take  his 
midday  meal  in  any  low  establishment.  If  he  goes 
to  a  fine  hotel,  he  must  pay  a  dollar  or  two.  .  .  . 
In  the  barracks  and  at  the  mess,  he  receives  a  good 
meal  for  much  less  money  and  can  also  drink  a  glass 
of  wine  coming  directly  from  the  producer  without  ; 
the  intervention  of  the  middleman.  A  library,  a 
card  room,  martial  sports,  and  other  educational 
exercises  should  be  at  the  officers'  disposal  in  the 
casinos.  .  .  .  The  history  and  tradition  of  each 
organization  should  find  expression  there/ 

"Taking  everything  into  consideration,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Field  Marshal  would  seek  to  establish 
a  strong  professional  army  at  the  present  juncture. 

"  'A  disgraceful  peace  has  never  yet  been  per- 
manent,' heremarked  in  1851  after  Olmuetz.  That 
would  prove  true  in  this  case  also  if  we  should  allow 
a  peace  of  violence  to  be  forced  upon  us,  a  peace  by 


the  terms  of  which  Germany  could  maintain  only  a 
police  force. 

"Let  it  not  be  intimated  that  Moltke's  views  are 
old-fashioned.  .  .  .  His  ideas  on  some  subjects 
may  be  antiquated,  as  for  instance  in  the  realm  of 
strategy  and  tactics.  .  .  His  opinions  about 
the  conduct  and  discipline  of  the  standing  army  are 
still  valid.  'Let  us  rejoice  that  in  Germany  we  have 
an  army  which  merely  obeys,'  he  said,  speaking  to 
the  Reichstag  in  March,  1869.  'There  are  other  na- 
tions in  which  the  army  is  not  a  weapon  against 
revolution,  for  revolution  originates  in  the  army.' 

"  'I  strongly  recommend  that  no  other  system  be 
instituted  in  our  country.'  Scarcely  fifty  years  later 
another  system  prevailed. 

"Let  us  take  Moltke's  warning  especially  to  heart 
after  the  experiences  of  the  past  months.  .  .  . 
What  can  80,000  or  100,000  men  avail  ?  An  army  of 
that  size  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  us  even  against 
internal  disturbances.  40,000  men  were  necessary 
to  put  down  the  insurrection  in  Berlin  alone." 

After  comparing  the  present  situation  of  Ger- 
many with  that  in  1848,  the  writer  reiterates  his  as- 
sertion that  Moltke's  example  is  especially  germane 
to  the  present  situation  and  sums  up  Moltke's  theory 
with  these  quotations: 

"A  nation's  fate  depends  upon  its  own  strength. 
...  A  great  nation  exists  only  through  itself  and 
by  its  own  power.  .  .  .  It  fulfils  the  object  of  its 
existence  only  if  it  is  armed  and  resolved  to  main- 
tain its  existence,  its  freedom,  and  its  rights.  To 
leave  a  nation  defenseless  would  be  the  most  mon- 
strous treason  on  the  part  of  its  government." 
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The  May  Day  Disturbances  in  Paris 
The  Confederation  Generate  du  Travail,  the 
leading  Labor  organization  of  France,  generally  al- 
luded to  as  the  C.  G.  T.,  announced  that  there  was  to 
be  a  complete  cessation  of  labor  in  Paris  on  the  1st 
of  May  as  a  demonstration  of  the  power  of  Labor. 
It  was  carefully  made  clear  that  the  demonstration 
was  to  be  entirely  peaceful.  The  night  before,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  syndicates,  the  Syndicate  of  the  Seine, 
an  organization  which  has  of  late  shown  particularly 
radical  tendencies,  succeeded  in  getting  a  vote  by  a 
narrow  margin  in  favor  of  a  manifestation,  May  1. 
It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  not 
only  was  the  vote  a  close  one,  but  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  syndicates  in  favor  of  it  was  rela- 
tively small  compared  to  that  of  the  opposition.  It 
has  further  been  reported  and  not  denied  that  Jou- 
haux,  the  head  of  organized  Labor  in  France,  did 
not  look  with  favor  on  the  project,  but  only  bowed 
to  the  will  of  the  meeting  as  expressed  in  its  vote. 
The  Government  immediately  announced  that  the 
manifestation  would  not  be  allowed,  but  the  syndi- 
cates proceeded  with  their  preparations  to  hold  a 
demonstration.  The  regular  civil  police  of  Paris 
and  the  Garde  Republicaine  were  supplemented  by 
troops  brought  in  to  maintain  order.  Despite  the 
rain,  the  manif  esiants  began  to  assemble  at  the  desig- 
nated spot,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  about  three  in 
the  afternoon,  but  were  interrupted  by  the  police 
and  troops.  Serious  encounters  occurred  at  various 
places  in  the  city  and  the  Government  announced 
that  over  400  of  the  police  were  injured.  Two  men 
are  dead;  the  number  of  the  rioters  injured  is  un- 
known. 

The  Socialists  announced  that  they  would  inter- 
pellate in  the  Chamber  on  the  incidents,  and  Mr. 
Touhaux,  who  was  the  Labor  representative  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  has  announced  that  he  can  no 
longer  continue  to  sit  as  a  consequence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's attitude  on  the  first  of  May.  Compere- 
Morel,  in  obedience  to  his  Party,  has  withdrawn  as 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  M.  Bouisson,  for 
similar  reasons,  Jias  presented  his  resignation  as 
Commissioner  of  the  Merchant  Marine.  There  is  an 
indication  that  the  rioting  is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  incidents. 

The  attitude  of  the  Paris  press  over  the  whole 
thing  is  disappointing.  Neither  side  manifests  the 
slightest  imagination  and  the  comments  of  practi- 
cally all  the  papers  could  be  prophesied  from  a 
knowledge  of  their  affiliations.  There  is  an  abso- 
lute lack  of  detachment  and  a  complete  incapacity 
to  forget  individual  prejudice,  displayed  alike  by  the 
bourgeois  and  radical  press.  Such  papers  as  the 
Temps,  Debuts,  Action  francaise,  and  Gaulois,  thun- 
der on  one  side  across  "a  sea  of  misunderstanding" 
at  the  radical  Left  represented  by  such  papers  as  the 
Humanite,  Populaire,  and  so  on. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Temps,  always 
bitterly  anti-Socialist  and  ultra-conservative,  would 
find  nothing  good  in  the  manifestation.  Its  com- 
ment. May  2  and  3.  is  entirely  characteristic.  "As 
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evidence  the  demonstration  was  useless.  If  the  con- 
trollers of  other  well-springs  of  human  activity  were 
to  resolve  tomorrow  to  follow  their  example,  they 
would  furnish  a  like  proof.  ...  If  they  had  any 
ulterior  motive,  the  demonstration  was  criminal,  for 
the  present  moment  is  suited  to  particularistic  activi- 
ties less  than  any  other.  The  manifestation  organ- 
ized all  over  France  was  noted  at  Versailles.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  proper  to  give  a  spectacle  of  discords  whicb 
are  fortunately  non-existent  to  the  German  plenipo- 
tentiaries, silent  observers  of  France. 

"The  example  yesterday  in  Paris  and  in  the 
whole  country  is  in  this  respect  highly  significant. 
Besides  the  mass  of  the  workingmen  on  strike  by 
order,  the  rest  of  the  nation  stopped  to  maintain 
order.  Business  men,  bankers,  professional  men. 
peasants,  who  wanted  to  let  yesterday's  experience 
pass  by,  stopped  work  to  lose  themselves  in  useless 
inactivity.  .  .  .  They  allowed  the  execution  of  an 
act  which  certain  agitators  call  a  magnificent  gesture 
and  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen 
today  appears  sterile. 

"What  is  the  real  authority  of  the  leaders  who 
commanded  obedient  or  resigned  troops?  France 
includes  8  million  farmers,  7  million  factory  wor- 
kers, 2  million  tradesmen  and  one  million  profes- 
sional men.  .  .  .  The  manifestation  in  the  streets— 
the  only  unpleasant  incident  in  Paris — was  opposed 
even  bv  the  leaders  of  the  workingmen  themselves 
and  was  only  voted  by  03  votes,  representing  small 
syndicates  without  members,  against  54  important 
syndicates.  .  .  .  France  allowed  the  order  given 
yesterday  by  a  handful  of  anonymous  agitators  to 
be  executed.  Above  the  workers'  demands,  however 
justified  they  mav  be,  there  are  the  national  inter- 
ests more  sacred  still.  They  are  not  irreconcilable. 
The  manifestation  of  yesterday  had  nothing  in  it  to 
justify  their  demands  and  even  might  diminish  then- 
chances  had  it  revealed  a  divided  France.  It  is 
known  to  what  extent  we  have  always  combatted  the 
false  theories  of  the  classes.  ...  If  we  admit  for 
instance  that  there  is  a  working  class,  it  does  not 
follow  that  France  has  escaped  by  her  heroism  from 
a  dictatorship  at  the  hands  of  a  whole  race  to  submit 
in  a  moment  of  terrorized  inertia  to  the  tyranny  of 
a  factitious  minority,  infinitesimal  and  international, 
over  a  real,  crushing,  national  majority." 

Commenting  on  the  three  Socialist  resignations, 
the  Temps  is  unkind  enough  to  point  out  "that  this 
resignation  of  a  title  or  a  mission  is  found  to  coincide 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  very  object  of  the  ap- 
pointment M.  Jouhaux's  task  was  to  watch  and  de- 
fend labor  interests  at  the  Conference,  and  the  first 
act  of  the  Conference,  the  first  charter  produced  by 
its  laborious  deliberations,  was  the  agreement  in  re- 
gard to  international  labor  legislation.  .  .  .  He 
could  onlv  stay  longer  for  the  glory  of  his  title,  and 
May  1st  broke  in  his  hands  what  was  no  longer  m 
his  eyes  anvthing  but  a  teething  ring  for  his  vanity 
As  a  Vesult"of  the  war,  there  was  a  temporary  yield- 
ing to  the  Socialist  idea  of  etatism,  but  this  was  onlv 
temporary,  and  the  return  to  peace  brought  the 
"honorable  Socialist  commissioners  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  a  point  where,  melancholy  and  impotent. 
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they  became  spectators  of  the  downfall  of  their  sys- 
tem, and  the  resurrection  of  Labor  in  the  kingdom 
which  had  been  assigned  to  them.  The  1st  of  May 
renders  these  men  a  service  in  delivering  them  from 
a  task  which  had  no  longer  any  object." 

It  is  a  little  surprising  to  find  the  Journal  des 
Uebals,  usually  rather  moderate  in  its  view,  occupy- 
ing such  an  inconsequential  position  as  it  assumes 
May  3.  "  There  is  somewhere  in  very  truth  a  Govern- 
ment  which  will  be  tempted  to  consider  yesterday 
as  a  victory  or  at  least  as  a  crumb  of  comfort,  but  it 
is  not  the  Government  at  Paris.  It  is  sad,  people  say, 
the  poilu  saving  his  country  on  the  boulevards. 
Undoubtedly,  but  how  are  we  going  to  conceal  the 
striking  truth  that  the  very  people  who  complain 
about  it  are  responsible?  This  1st  of  May,  which  the 
general  good  will  of  the  public  only  wished  to  as- 
sume its  character  of  a  national  fete,  almost  became 
a  riot.  It  is  a  humiliation  which  France  did  not  de- 
serve. .  .  .  The  working  class  has  no  real  ground 
for  a  pretense  that  it  has  been  sacrificed.  It  has 
benefited,  thanks  to  the  unanimous  agreement  of  all 
I  hose  who  are  themselves  to  pay  the  price,  by  im- 
provements in  conditions  of  labor  and  in  salaries  of 
which  the  importance  cannot  be  denied  by  anyone, 
however  disingenuous.  .  .  .  Everybody  has  his 
responsibility.  The  Government  assumed  its  respon- 
sibility to  maintain  the  first  of  its  rights,  public  order 
established  by  law.  It  would  have  assumed  a  still 
heavier  burden  in  leaving  the  field  free  to  the  fo- 
mcntcrs  of  anarchy."  The  Debats  also  discusses 
May  5  the  three  resignations,  seeing  in  them  an  indi- 
cation that  "Socialism,  which  pretends  that  it  is  pre- 
paring a  better  world,  has  for  the  moment  very  little 
thought  of  liberty.  It  has  even  a  sense  of  authority 
bordering  on  tyranny.  If  the  three  men  now  resign- 
ing accepted  the  tasks  which  they  are  laying  down 
today,  it  was  apparently  because  they  saw  a  means 
of  saving  their  ideals  while  saving  their  country. 
They  are  at  their  post  today,  to  do  the  work  of  So- 
cialism. Now  this  task  is  suddenly  interrupted. 
Why  ?  Because  a  turbulent  minority  decided  it,  be- 
cause the  Government  had  to  forbid  the  procession 
which  neither  M.  Jouhaux  nor  Compere-Morel,  nor 
Bouisson  warmly  favored.  .  .  .  We  know  today 
whom  these  agitators  represent.  They  include  an 
anarchist  out  of  Clairvaux.  There  are  revolution- 
aries from  Belgium,  Turkey,  Italy,  Russia  and  Swit- 
zerland. They  are  professional  trouble-makers  who 
destroy  cast-iron  gratings  to  throw  bits  of  them  on 
the  police.  They  are  not  laborers.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  remark  that  the  action  of  violent  minorities 
continues  to  weigh  heavily  on  Socialist  politics." 

Alfred  Capus  voices  the  thoughts  of  an  academi- 
cian in  the  Figaro,  May  2:  "A  heavy,  sad  day  with 
no  other  significance  than  a  desire  for  a  fracas  and 
a  row.  A  day  of  hate  lacking  all  grandeur  and  all 
dignity.  The  police  were  visibly  sickened  at  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  order  against  certain  en- 
raged  groups,  and  this  Paris  of  theirs,  at  the  end  of 
its  hard  trial,  asks  only  to  work  and  to  live.  A  like 
disgust  was  the  general  sentiment  of  the  crowd, 
scarcely  curious,  neither  troubled,  nor  moved.  .  .  . 
Hate  is  certainly  not  in  the  heart  of  the  whole  nation 
against  the  proletariat  which  voices  so  many  legiti- 
mate demands.  It  is  not  in  the  hearts  of  the  working 
class,  against  a  regime  which  every  day  gives  them 
greater  and  greater  opportunities.  It  is  only  in  the 
hearts  of  the  agitators,  renegade  bourgeois  for  the 
most  part,  operating  from  ill-ventilated  and  sus- 
pected corners.   Yesterday  was  the  day  of  Labor.  II 


was  the  day  of  the  agitator.  .  .  .  The  moral  check 
is  complete,  for  the  attempt  to  create  a  revolutionary 
movement,  everywhere  encountered  will-power, 
force,  and  the  national  army.  It  was  an  attitude  in- 
tended to  strike  the  imagination  with  stupefaction 
and  to  leave  a  vision  of  terror  in  the  spirit,  thereby 
bringing  a  Government  and  a  regime  to  its  knees. 
.  .  .  The  proletariat,  to  maintain  its  advantages 
and  its  progress,  has  need  not  of  violence,  but  of 
sympathy.  It  has  a  need  of  universal  acceptance 
and  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  its  demands." 
Capus,  returning  to  the  subject  May  5,  says:  "So  far 
from  showing  society  in  chaos  and  ready  to  fall,  the 
May  Day  celebration  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  proof 
of  its  resisting  power.  Our  bourgeois  and  our  peas- 
ants are  not  susceptible  to  Bolshevism  under  what- 
ever guise  it  be  masked." 

The  Royalist  wrath  is  sufficiently  typified  by  the 
heading  of  May  1  and  2  in  the  Action  francaise:  "The 
Fete  of  the  Dupers  of  the  Proletariat,  a  Complete 
Fiasco."  The  more  moderate  Gaulois,  May  1  and  2. 
says:  "But  on  the  understanding  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  represent  a  social  class  but  all  the 
classes,  it  cannot  allow  the  oppression  of  classes  in 
themselves  as  much  a  governmental  concern  as  the 
others  without  abdicating  its  functions.  A  society 
which  has  not  decided  to  sign  its  own  death  warrant 
has  the  duty  to  prevent  such  attempts  against  lib- 
erty." The  jingo  Echo  de  Paris,  May  2,  devotes  a 
great  deal  of  space  to  facts  in  the  case  and  little  to 
comment.  Its  position  is  clear.  "We  must  render- 
homage  to  the  guardians  of  peace,  the  Gardes  Re- 
publicaines  and  the  troops,  who  all  had  empty  car- 
tridge boxes  and  fulfilled  their  difficult  task  with 
restraint."  The  Democratic  Nouvelle,  May  2,  says: 
"French  laborers,  you  are  right  in  wishing  to  im- 
prove your  conditions,  but  do  not  forget  that  you 
will  enjoy  precious  liberties  which  will  be  taken 
from  you  if  you  fall  under  the  yoke  of  a  Bolshevist 
regime.  Think  of  the  misfortune  of  your  Russian 
comrades."  On  the  3rd  they  remarked:  "Let  the  1st 
of  May  be  a  fete,  nothing  better.  Let  us  applaud  this 
intention  with  our  full  heart,  but  a  May  Day  like  that 
of  yesterday  is  the  first  of  its  kind.  It  ought  to  be 
the  last."  The  same  paper,  May  5,  admits  that  the 
Paris  populace  does  not  love  the  police  despite  the 
praises  of  the  Echo  de  Paris,  and  regards  the  govern- 
ment statement  that  they  exposed  the  police  without 

!  ammunition  to  a  mob  an  index  of  "singular  men- 
tality." Gustave  Herve,  the  renegade  Socialist,  in 
the  Victoire  has  no  trace  of  sympathy  left  for  his 
former  comrades,  alluding  to  the  voting  of  the  Syn- 
dicates of  the  Seine  as  that  of  "whipped  dogs"  and 
the  vote  of  the  little  syndicates  as  that  of  "syndicates 
without  members."  Finally  "instead  of  cursing  Cle- 
menceau  so  much,  the  present  heads  of  the  C.  G.  T. 

j  and  the  Socialist  Party  would  do  well  to  ask  them- 
selves  if  it  is  not  they  above  all  who,  by  their  feeble- 
ness, are  responsible  for  the  present  state  of  the 
spirit  of  part  of  the  working  class  of  France." 

The  Rappcl,  May  3,  says:  "It  was  considered 
well  to  draw  up  the  army  of  the  nation  face  to  face 
with  the  nation  itself  and  divide  the  French  people 
into  hostile  camps,"  thereby  setting  a  note  heard  also 
in  the  Petite  Republique,  May  5,  and  the  Lanteme. 
May  2.  The  Information,  May  3,  refuses  carefully 
to  criticize  one  party  more  than  the  other,  and  feels 

;  that  "Yesterday's  manifestation  will  only  be  serious 
in  its  effects  if  the  great  labor  organizations    .  . 
or  certain  corporations  let  themselves  become  in- 
volved in  strikes  and  demands  likely  to  paralyze  the 
social  and  economic  life  of  the  country." 
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The  Intransigeant,  May  3,  takes  an  absolutely 
ff.ir  view  of  the  case,  a  most  unusual  circumstance. 
•  It  was  perfectly  useless  to  offer  an  opportunity  for 
a  'day'  to  the  Government.   From  the  viewpoint  of 
society  the  victory  of  the  syndicalists  was  sufficiently 
demonstrated  by  a  more  general  strike  than  had 
ever  before  taken  place.   .   .  .  But  the  union  of  the 
Syndicates  of  the  Seine  containing  the  most  ad- 
vanced groups  of  the  proletariat,  certain  of  them 
already  infested  with  Bolshevism,  opposed  the  C.  G. 
T.,  and  against  their  advice,  demanded  a  public  man- 
ifestation.   M.  Jouhaux  yielded— 'I  am  their  chief 
and  must  therefore  follow  them.'   M.  Jouhaux  was 
moreover  himself  the  victim  of  the  brutality  of  the 
police  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  helping  two 
women,  and  this  simple  incident  is  enough  to  prove 
the  detestable  uselessness  of  such  a  fracas.    .    .  . 
The  Government  could  do  nothing  else  than  what 
it  did  do.    It  had  to  forbid  the  manifestation  and 
force  respect  for  order  in  the  streets.   .   .   .   We  are 
not  suspected  of  idolatry  for  Clemenceau,  but  how 
can  we  allow  ourselves  to  say  that  he  desired  and 
sought  this  day?   What  would  have  been  said  had 
he  stood  aside'with  arms  crossed?   .   .   .  Certainly 
the  police  were  brutal,  as  usual  on  such  tragic  occa- 
sions.   .  *  .    .    Let  us  go  back  to  work  together, 
friends  and  Frenchmen  of  every  class,  yesterday 
friends  in  the  trenches."    Writing  on  May  4,  the 
same  editor  writes,  noting  that  the  Germans  are  at 
Versailles:  "The  brutality  of  the  police  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  effervescence  wbich  continues 
after  the  'day.'   ...   It  would  be  an  excellent  idea 
if  we  made  them  understand  that  repression  does 
not  necessarily  mean  brutality,  and  if  we  taught 
them  to  distinguish  bv  a  more  or  less  rudimentary 
psychology  women,  loungers,  decent  men,  defense- 
less individuals,  suspicious  characters,  rowdies  and 
professional  trouble-makers.  .   .  .  The  syndicates, 
while  affirming  that  their  day  was  a  triumph,  speak 
of  a  new  'response  to  the  Government's  provocation.' 
This  menacing  note  has  no  date.  So  much  the  better, 
for  we  like  to  think  the  rendezvous  will  take  place 
in  the  week  with  four  Thursdays.    One  May  Day  a 
year  is  enough."   Similarly  the  Pays,  May  3,  admit- 
ting that  perhaps  the  populace  was  a  trifle  intoxi- 
cated by  the  Jaures  success,  asks:  "What  was  the 
Government  afraid  of?    The  complete  stoppage  of 
transportation  left  the  streets  clear.  The  shops  were 
all  closed  and  organized  labor  had  shown  by  the 
Jaures  manifestation  that  it  could  maintain  order 
and  tranquillity.   Did  not  the  Government  have  be- 
fore them  the  English  example.   ...   Do  they  re- 
gard our  people  as  less  worthy  of  liberty  than  the 
English  people,  still  fresh  from  a  great  strike?  But 
the'worst  thing  of  all  is  that  the  orders  given  were 
executed  with  a  violence  and  a  brutality  which  the 
war  should  have  taught  our  guardians  of  the  peace 
to  avoid.   Behold,  we  have  come  back  to  the  worst 
davs  of  the  Charles  Dupuy  Ministry.    Violence  be- 
gets violence.    This  beautiful  day  finished  with 
blood  and  hate.   .   .   .  It  is  not  for  that  we  fought  " 
The  Socialist  press  indulges  in  a  unanimous 
dithyramb  over  the  apotheosis  of  labor,  mingled 
with  expressions  of  bitterest  hostility  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  feeling  allusions  to  M.  Clemenceau  as  a 
blood-drinker  or  the  like.    Essentially,  however, 
thev  adopt  a  no  more  reasonable  or  intelligent  posi- 
tion than  the  bourgeois  papers,  revealing  a  total  in- 
capacity to  see  that  both  sides  to  the  quarrel  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  community.    The  usual  threats  ot 
meeting  violence  with  violence  and  the  allusion  to 


the  millenium  to  come  when  the  Socialist  regime  is 
established,  are  made. 

enemy  press — german 

The  German  Delegates  at  Versailles 
The  German  press  has  followed  with  much  in- 
terest the  journey  of  the  peace  delegates  to  Ver- 
sailles. Apparently  the  chief  interest  of  the  press 
and  public  has  been  in  the  manner  in  which  their 
representatives  would  be  received  by  the  delegates 
of  the  Allies  and  the  United  States.  "The  Vossische 
Zeitung,  May  2,  publishes  an  article  by  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Redlich,  a  press  representative  of  the  German 
delegation,  describing  his  impressions  of  the  journey 
to  Versailles.  The  fact  that  the  Vossisahe  Zeitung 
favors  a  strong  continental  alliance  as  opposed  to 
"Anglo-Saxon  dominance"  may  account,  at  least  in 
part,  for  the  remarkably  sympathetic  character  of 
this  article.  That  a  German  representative  should 
be  stirred  to  pity  by  the  desolation  of  Northern 
France  appears,  even  when  viewed  most  charitably, 
as  an  effectation. 

THE  JOURNEY  TO  VERSAILLES 

"The  French  Government  apparently  thought  it 
would  be  worth  while  for  the  German  Delegation, 
before  going  to  the  Peace  table,  to  see  with  their 
own  eyes  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  region 
which  for  more  than  four  years  has  been  the  scene 
of  the  most  terrible  of  wars.  The  lesson  was  not  lost 
and  the  horror  to  which  no  human  being  being  on 
such  a  iourney  could  be  insensible  proved  far  more 
convincing  as  an  argument  concerning  many  things 
than  thousands  of  long  speeches  could  possibly  sup- 
ply   The  first  traces  of  the  war,  or  for  that  matter, 
the  last,  are  apparent  when  one  crosses  the  Belgian 
border  near  Herbesthal.   Thev  are  the  more  appar- 
ent in  this  area  because  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  work  of  reconstruction  is  being  pushed  forward. 
Much  that  was  destroyed  has  been  rebuilt;  from  the 
ruins  of  destroyed  houses  new  ones  arise.    \\  here 
the  wreckage  of  a  destroyed  bridge  lies  heaped  upon 
the  bank  of  a  stream,  near  at  hand  is  materia  tor  its 
reconstruction.   Nevertheless  the  land  is  lacking  m 
life  and  activity.   True,  many  cattle  are  to  be  seen 
grazing  in  the"  pastures.  "The  tram  continues  its 
journey,  but  from  the  smokestacks  of  he  factories 
which  at  times  seemed  to  stand  as  thick  as  trees  m 
a  forest,  no  smoke  comes.  The  railway  traffic  in  ex- 
changeable goods  seems  to  be  particularly  small,  m 
fact--if  one  may  judge  by  a  swift  glance-almost 
nothing. 

"MI  activities  appear  to  be  directed  toward  the 
reconstruction  of  what  has  been  destroyed  lhe 
German  prisoners  are  seen  for  the  first  time  during 
our  voyage  in  this  region.    In  other  regions  here 
were  Asiatics,  particularly  Chinese  coolies,  in  large 
numbers.    The  German  martyrs  are  always  recog- 
nizable bv  their  caps.    They  are  apparently  newh 
clad  and  wear  grass-green  cloaks.    They  seem  shy 
and  somewhat  despondent.  On  French  sod  they  be- 
came increasingly  numerous.     In   Aulnoye  tne> 
naTsed  us  in  large'  numbers  carrying  with  them  all 
C  earthly  possessions.  Here  they  are  guarded  b 
French  soldiers,  in  Belgium  by  the  English.   It  m 
be  noted  in  passing  that  the  whole  of  Be Igiun ,*  a 
Anglo-American  garrison.   It  would  have  sa <Wene« 
anyone  to  have  heard  how  timidly  these 
Germans  at  first  answered  our  greeting.   The  bnet 
est  and  most  heartrending  response  was  merely  two 
words:  "Nach  Hause!' 

"However,  these  poor  creatures  will  soon  retui 
home  to  their  wives  and  children,  their  homes  and 
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fields.  The)  will  then  leave  behind  these  inhabit- 
ants of  the  (iead  land  through  which  our  train  is  now 
passing:  Northern  France.  From  Aulnoye  we  pass 
by  Le  Cateau-St.  Quentin.  Desolation  is  everywhere. 
The  Belgian  herds  disappear,  the  land  is  deserted, 
w  asted.  Black  shell  craters,  appearing  at  first  occa- 
sionally, become  more  numerous  until  we  reach  the 
region  of  the  heavy  fighting  where  the  earth  is  torn 
as  if  by  the  claws  of  some  monster.  The  work  of 
filling  these  craters  progresses  slowly.  It  has  only 
begun.  Astonishingly  little  has  been  accomplished 
thus  far.  Hardly  a  railway  station  is  fit  to  be  used; 
many  are  distinguishable  only  by  the  remains  of  a 
shattered  stone  wall  and  the  presence  of  a  tempo- 
rary wooden  barrack.  Everywhere  stand  the  wrecks 
of  buildings,  once  hotels?  factories,  villages,  cities. 
Indeed  whole  villages  have  been  razed  to  the  ground. 
In  St.  Quentin  the  astonished  eye  sweeps  over  the 
wreckage  of  the  cathedral,  seeking  in  vain  for  the 
building  which  the  English  shells  wasted,  seeking  in 
vain  the  place  of  abode  of  the  few  human  beings 
who  wander  wearily  but  stoically  through  the  deso- 
late stre  e  ts.  Chauny  is  another  heap  of  ruins  white 
N'ovon  is  less  injured,  although  its  church  stands  as 
a  wasted  skeleton. 

"A  dead  land.  Even  the  vegetation  is  dead. 
The  meadows  are  overflown,  the  trees,  stripped  and 
broken,  are  no  longer  able  to  put  forth  their  leaves. 
Only  the  small  fruit  trees  stand  as  symbols  of  the 
propitiatory  power  of  nature  and  cast  over  the  sad 
waste  the  innocent  spell  of  their  rich  perfume. 

"No:  we  have  not  received  a  friendly  welcome 
in  this  land  of  horror.  Many  have  only  angry  words 
for  us;  many  shake  their  fists  at  us.  Most  however 
are  silent.  But  who  can  be  indignant,  who  can  find 
in  the  attitude  of  these  people  symptoms  of  the  chau- 
vinistic spirit?  These  people  have  suffered  terribly 
from  the  war.  Who  can  blame  them  if  they  now 
seek  to  make  war  impossible? 

"Toward  nightfall  the  train  moved  in  a  wide 
circle  around  Paris,  in  order,  as  we  believed,  to  go 
directly  into  Versailles.  But  we  were  wrong  in  our 
assumption.  We  halted  in  Vaucresson  and  walked, 
carrying  our  hand  luggage,  through  the  twilight  of 
the  station  to  a  small  hall  where  we  waited  for  auto- 
mobiles and  other  means  of  conveyance.  Various 
functionaries  engaged  courteously  in  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  our  reception,  a  part  of 
the  time  speaking  German.  Then  came  the  journey 
by  automobile  through  the  night  over  open  fields 
and  between  rows  of  guards  to  Versailles.  The 
hotels  in  which  the  members  of  the  delegation  are 
housed  are  close  together. 

"A  hundred  paces  from  the  Hotel  des  Reser- 
voirs, the  headquarters  of  the  Delegation,  and  the 
Motel  Vatel,  where  the  press  representatives  are 
housed,  are  the  only  areas  in  Versailles  where  we 
can  move  about  freely  if  we  wish  to  avoid  the  dis- 
creet, but  at  the  same  time  numerous,  uniformed 
and  plain-clothes  guards.    .   .  ." 

MEETING  WITH  THE  ALLIED  DELEGATION 

An  equally  interesting  article  appears  in  the 
Berliner  Tagrblalt,  May  2.  describing  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  German  delegation  with  the  Allies: 

"On  April  30  the  first  meeting  in  Versailles  took 
place  between  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  accom- 
panied by  Imperial  Minister  of  Justice  Landsberg, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Allied  Powers.  This 
representation  was  composed  of  Jules  Carnbon,  Bo- 
nar  Law,  Henry  White,  and  the  Japanese  Delegate 
Malsui. 


"From  the  telegrams  which  have  been  received, 
it  appears  that  the  German  delegates  have  been 
treated  with  formal  courtesy.  It  was  quite  clear  to 
all  that  while  they  would  not  be  impolitely  received 
j  they  would  not  be  met  with  open  arms.  The  official 
j  German  report  from  the  Wolff  Telegraph  Bureau 
states  that  the  meeting  in  the  Hotel  Trianon  was 
quite  correct  in  form  and  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  justice  and  reciprocity.  We 
hope  that  this  guiding  influence  of  justice  and  recip- 
rocity will  be  more  than  a  mere  formality.  Once 
again  it  must  be  stated  that  the  German  people 
cherish  a  sincere  hope  that  an  agreement  may  be 
reached  and  a  reconciliation  effected  that  will  bring 
about  a  secure  and  lasting  peace.  If  we  are  ex- 
pected to  accept  a  peace  of  might,  which  will  not 
lead  to  reconciliation  but  only  to  eternal  hate  and 
military  autocracy,  then  we  shall  be  forced  to  de- 
nounce such  a  peace  and  refuse  to  accept  it. 

"Among  the  four  representatives  received  by 
Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau  and  his  companion,  was 
a  Japanese  delegate.  Japan  was  not  included  in  the 
'Big  Four'  which  dominated  the  Paris  Conference 
and  which  consisted  of  Wilson,  Clemenceau,  Lloyd 
George  and  Orlando.  Orlando  and  Sonnino  have 
departed,  but  Italian  power  remains.  Apparently 
the  deserted  place  upon  the  reception  committee,  if 
not  in  the  Council  of  Four,  has  been  given  to  Japan. 
Japan  had  threatened  to  withdraw  her  delegates  on 
account  of  the  refusal  to  recognize  her  claims  to 
Kiao-Chau.  It  was  very  ingenuously  handled  and 
as  the  question  of  Kiao-Chau  became  pertinent  it 
I  brought  forth  the  equally  important  question  of 
j  racial  equality — a  point  of  special  importance  to  the 
'  United  States  under  the  League  of  Nations.  In  order 
to  force  this  issue  and  to  thwart  these  demands,  par- 
ticularly after  the  parting  message  of  Italy,  it  was 
decided  to  give  Kiao-Chau  to  Japan.  It  may  be  sur- 
!  mised  that  some  sort  of  compromise  solution  has 
j  been  made  with  regard  to  Italy  and  Fiume.  The 
French  press  has  been  clamoring  for  sometime  past 
for  such  a  solution.  Poincare  has  sent  a  propitiatory 
message  to  the  Italian  Government,  and  France  has 
resorted  to  every  means  to  pacify  Italy.  It  is  plain 
to  everyone  that  she  is  in  sympathy  with  Italy  but  is 
forced,  through  necessity,  to  support  the  Wilsonian 
point  of  view.  Already  news  has  come  from  Italy 
that  further  public  demonstrations  are  forbidden 
and  that  Orlando  contemplates  returning  to  Paris. 
I  All  credentials  were  presented  by  M.  Jules  Cambon 
to  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  Italy,  Costa  Rica  and  Montenegro.  How- 
ever, M.  Jules  Cambon  declared  in  a  short  speech 
that  all  credentials  would  be  forthcoming,  appar- 
ently intending  by  this  remark  to  include  more  than 
Costa  Rica  and  Montenegro. 

"The  examination  of  credentials  will  continue 
for  two  days,  then  on  Saturday  morning  the  lesser 
lights  among  the  Allies,  who  have  been  lying  in  wait 
outside  the  door,  will  learn  the  text  of  the  proposed 
treaty  from  the  Big  Four,  and  on  Saturday  or  per- 
haps'Monday  the  peace  proposal  will  be  presented 
to  the  German  Delegation.  One  may  rest  assured 
that  Clemenceau  will  carefully  read  the  outline. 
Then  the  agreements  and  negotiations  will  take 
place  between  our  representatives  and  the  Allies. 
The  Allies  have  allowed  fourteen  days,  it  is  alleged, 
for  this  procedure.  When  and  in  what  form  the 
peace  terms  will  be  published  is  not  yet  clear.  We 
have  already  made  the  statement  that  Germany 
dare  not  press  the  Allied  Powers  for  a  speedy  an- 
nouncement, and  in  spite  of  the  desire  for  open 
diplomacy  must  submit  to  their  chosen  system." 
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The  Central  Aberdeen  By-Election 

Central  Aberdeen  completes  a  trilogy  of  Liberal 
triumphs  at  the  by-elections.  The  result  is  not  on 
the  surface  so  sensational  as  that  of  West  Leyton  or 
Central  Hull,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  Labor  candi- 
date as  well  as  a  Liberal  went  to  the  polls.  The  Lib- 
eral candidate,  Major  M.  Wood,  obtained  4,970  votes, 
the  Coalition  Unionist  4,764,  and  the  Labor  candi- 
date 3,482.  It  is  not  such  a  spectacular  turnover  of 
votes  as  Central  Hull  and  West  Leyton,  because  the 
Scottish  temperament  is  less  easily  swayed.  Never- 
theless, the  Liberal  majority  was  of  186  on  a  split 
vote.  This  result  seems  to  prove  a  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing which  shows  that  British  electors  intend  when- 
ever they  get  a  chance  to  clear  out  the  Coalitionists. 
Major  Murdoch  Mack  en  sic  Wood  is  the  son  of  a  fish 
curer  at  Cullen  in  the  county.  He  was  practicing  at 
the  English  Bar  before  the  war;  was  wounded  while 
an  officer  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders  at  Neuve  Cha- 
pelle;  and  afterwards  served  at  the  Ministry  of  Mu- 
nitions and  in  the  R.  A.  F.  There  were  no  speeches 
after  the  declaration  of  the  poll,  but  Major  Wood,  in 
an  interview,  described  the  result  as  a  triumphant 
victory  for  Independent  Liberalism,  which  showed 
that  whatever  the  House  of  Commons  might  be,  Scot- 
land was  still  Liberal.  This  by-election  could  also 
be  said  to  emphasize  the  indignation  at  the  way  the 
General  Election  in  December,  1918,  was  maneuver- 
ed and  the  reckless  promises  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

•The  Times,  May  1,  publishes  the  following  edi- 
torial comment:  "We  are  glad  that  the  Liberal  has 
been  returned  for  Central  Aberdeen,  not  because  his 
views  were  better  than  his  Unionist  opponent's— it 
is  to  his  credit  that  they  were  more  vigorous — but 
because  the  result  will  make  for  more  independence 
in  politics.  Central  Aberdeen  is  a  Liberal  seat,  and 
a  system  which  assigned  Liberal  seats  to  Conserva- 
tives does  not  correspond  with  the  realities  of  poli- 
tics, and  the  sooner  it  is  altered  and  constituencies 
return  to  a  natural  and  free  choice  of  their  repre- 
sentatives the  better  it  will  be  for  the  country.  At 
the  General  Election  the  coupon  gave  the  Conserva- 
tive a  majority  of  638  over  the  Liberal;  it — or  rather 
the  suspicion  that  the  Coalition  were  anxious  to  pre- 
sent him  with  one — has  now  put  him  in  a  minority 
of  186,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  third  can- 
didate, who  polled  exceedingly  well.  On  the  ordi- 
nary calculation,  which  counts  a  third  of  the  Labor 
poll  as  made  up  of  men  who  would  otherwise  have 
voted  Conservative,  the  real  Liberal  majority,  if  it 
had  been  a  straight  contest  between  the  two  older 
parties,  would  have  been  about  1,100,  as  compared 
with  the  majority  for  the  Conservative  at  the  Gen- 
eral Election  of  638.  Thus  Aberdeen  repeats  the 
story  of  West  Derby,  Leyton,  and  Central  Hull.  The 
coupon  is  shown  to  be  worth  nothing  at  all,  or  rather 
less  than  nothing.  .  .  .  The  old  party  ties  are 
tightening  up.  We  should  have  preferred  new 
groupings  in  politics  to  correspond  with  new  reali- 
ties, but  perhaps  that  will  come  later  as  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  country  with  make-believe  politics 
grows.    The  popularity  of  the  Coalition  was  itself 
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an  expression  of  discontent  witb  the  unreality  of 
party  politics;  it  is  suffering  now  because  it  lias  con- 
tinued the  old  vices  under  new  labels." 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  May  1,  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
organ,  is  of  the  opinion  that  '"the  result  is  no  surprise, 
even  with  the  interposition  of  a  Labor  candidate; 
indeed,  it  had  been  thought  by  many  that  Major 
Wood's  majority  would  be  bigger.  There  are  two 
reasons  why  it  is  more  than  probable  that  by-elec- 
tions during  the  next  few  months  will  go  against  the 
Government.  First,  there  is  the  inevitable  feeling 
for  the  man  who  is  down.  The  knock-out  blow  to 
the  non-Coalition  Liberal  party  delivered  at  the  last 
General  Election,  together  with  the  disappointing 
total  of  Labor  members,  has  left  the  Opposition  too 
weak  for  efficiency;  and  the  need  of  effective  criti- 
cism is  very  generally  regretted. 

"But  the  second  reason  is  the  more  potent.  Tin- 
country  was  in  the  mood  to  expect  from  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  nothing  less  than  the  millennium. 
It  is  only  natural  that,  in  view  of  what  it  hoped  for. 
it  should  overlook  the  immense  things  that  have  al- 
ready been  done — the  absorption  into  industry  of 
three  millions  of  persons  withdrawn  from  the  Army 
and  munitions,  the  restoration  of  the  food  supply, 
and  the  abolition  without  disaster  of  most  of  the 
controls  on  food,  trade,  and  capital. 

"As  against  that  has  been  the  disappointment  of 
men  for  whom  demobilization  seemed  slow;  the  high 
price  of  food  and  necessaries;  and  the  delays  at  the 
Peace  Conference.  Only  when  Peace  has  been  final- 
ly concluded  and  the  Government  can  settle  down 
to  its  work  of  constructive  reform  shall  we  expect 
popular  irritation  to  be  allayed  and  confidence  fully 
restored." 

The  Daily  News  of  the  same  date  calls  this  by- 
election  "the  third  warning,"  and  goes  on  to  say  that 
"the  result  in  Central  Aberdeen  is  less  startling  to  tin- 
eye  than  the  Liberal  victories  in  West  Leyton  and 
Central  Hull;  but  it  is  probably  even  more  signifi- 
cant. Let  us  pass  by  the  characteristic  intrigues  by 
which  the  Coalition  sought  to  retain  control  of  the 
constituency.  Except  as  further  illustrations  of  Un- 
political methods  of  the  Government,  the  only  effect 
of  these  maneuvers  was  to  lead  to  the  retirement 
from  the  contest  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Henderson,  the  popular 
local  Liberal  candidate,  and  of  his  imported  rival. 

"Major  Wood  had  to  face  the  opposition  not 
merely  of  a  Tory  Coalitionist  but  of  an  exceedingly 
able  Labor  man.  He  has  emerged  head  of  the  poll, 
although  last  December  a  Tory  Coalitionist  defeated 
Mr.  Henderson  in  a  straight  fight.  The  simplest 
statement  of  the  result  is  that  whereas  less  than 
6,000  Aberdeen  voters  declared  against  the  Govern- 
ment four  months  ago,  over  8,200  have  since  become 
convinced  of  the  demerits  of  Government  by  coupon. 
If  that  be  a  true  average  of  the  rate  of  conversion  in 
other  constituencies,  and  recent  contests  certainly 
confirm  the  belief,  the  life  of  the  Coalition  is  nol 
likelv  to  be  undulv  prolonged." 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Daily  Express,  May  1.  this  by- 
election  is  the  sign  of  general  discontent  against  tin- 
Government's  policies  al  home.  "The  Aberdeen  re- 
sult makes  a  further  fall  in  the  Coalition  barometer, 
long  since  set  to  stormy.    The  Independent  Liberal 
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tailed  last  time  to  beat  the  Coalition  Unionist  on  a 
straight  fight.  This  time  he  beats  him  in  spite  of  the 
numerous  votes  which  must  have  deserted  Liberal- 
ism for  the  Labor  candidate.  Scotland  clearly  has 
followed  England  in  the  backward  swing  against  the 
Ministry.  We  beg  the  Government  not  to  imagine 
that  these  election  results,  all  telling  the  same  tale, 
are  due  to  some  temporary  effect  of  meaningless 
and  petulant  reaction  against  the  mere  size  of  the 
Coalition  majority,  or  that  punishing  the  Kaiser  will 
make  their  candidates  win.  ...  Its  eyes  are 
turned  inwards  on  its  own  affairs.  Last  December 
it  gave  the  Government  a  magnificent  send-off  to  put 
these  affairs  straight,  and  sat  down  to  watch  the  re- 
sult. It  expected  peace,  disarmament,  freedom  of 
enterprise,  more  food  and  fewer  officials,  cheaper 
commodities,  and  reviving  trade.  It  got  none  of 
these  things,  and  its  cold  judgment  is  against  the 
Government  in  consequence.  It  has  had  to  contem- 
plate instead  the  militaristic  antics  of  Mr.  Churchill 
at  the  War  Office,  culminating  this  week  in  recalling 
skilled  men  from  the  land  hack  to  the  Army.  The 
next  picture  thrown  on  its  screen  by  Sir  Eric  Geddes 
has  been  the  super-nightmare  of  a  new  colossal  bu- 
reaucracy ready  lo  seize  and  control  the  whole  of 
its  inland  transportation.  .  .  .  And  so  on  ad  in- 
finitum. Aberdeen  Central  means  this:  If  the  Prime 
Minister  does  not  come  back  and  abolish  his  officials 
the  electorate  will  abolish  his  Government." 

In  its  editorial  of  the  same  date,  the  Daily  Mail 
writes:  "The  latest  by-election  has  gone  the  same 
way  as  the  others.  The  Government  majority  of  638 
in  Central  Aberdeenshire  has  been  converted  into  a 
minority  of  186— notwithstanding  that  a  Labor  can- 
didate, who  was  not  present  at  the  general  election, 
has  polled  3,482  votes. 

"This  is  another  clear  warning  to  the  Premier 
w  ho  Took  [he  Wrong  Turning,  not  less  distinct  than 
the  warnings  which  were  given  at  West  Derby,  West 
Leyton,  and  Central  Hull.  ... 

"We  urged  him  strongly  before  the  general  elec- 
tion to  frame  his  appeal  to  the  nation  in  terms  corre- 
sponding to  the  necessities  of  the  coming  era  and  on 
lines  animated  by  the  new  spirit  which  the  lessons 
of  the  war  and  the  real  needs  of  the  country  had 
awakened  in  the  electors  of  both  sexes.  He  pre- 
ferred lo  stick  to  the  antiquated  practice  of  making 
a  parliamentary  bargain.  As  the  result  of  this  the 
democratic  program  of  progress  and  reform  that  he 
h  id  faltcringly  promised  .  .  .  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  Cabinet  of  unprogressive  deadheads  to 
he  carried  into  execution.  Since  that  was  done  we 
have  pointed  out  I  he  great  mistake  which  the  Pre- 
mier made  in  taking  this  course,  and  have  advised 
him  strongly  to  gel  back  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the 
main  high  road  of  modern  reality.  Some  of  his 
newspapers  hint  that  he  is  at  last  thinking  of  doing 
so,  or  of  Irving  to  do  so.  Rut  circumstances  are  not 
now  so  favorable  to  him.  and  suspicions  of  his  sin- 
cerity would  naturally  arise.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
elections  show  that  the  country  is  disappointed  and 
is  rapidly  withdrawing  its  confidence." 

The  best  editorial  comment  appeared  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  May  1.  which  maintains  the 
impartial  attitude  of  a  true  ataraxic  philosopher. 
The  remarkable  run  or  anti-Coalition  votes  at  by- 
elections  has  continued,  with  lull  momentum,  in 
Central  Aberdeen.  .  .  .  It  should,  in  fairness,  be 
s:ll(l  ■  •  •  that  a  Liberal  and  a  Labor  candidate, 
between  them,  usually  attract  more  votes  in  the  ag- 
gregate than  either  of  them  alone  can  secure.  But, 
lo  qualify  this  again,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  total 


poll  now  is  only  742  votes  larger  than  the  total  poll 
in  December,  a  difference  which  might  well  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  votes  of  returned  soldiers,  few 
of  whom  voted  when  abroad.    It  is  certainly  not 
greater  than  the  usual  difference  between  a  general 
]  election  and  a  by-election  poll.    It  has  not  been  yet 
|  seen  how  a  Coalition  Liberal  might  fare  at  a  by- 
:  election,  in  the  country's  present  temper,  but  at  any 
rate  it  is  clear  that,  except  in  a  few  constituencies 
which  have  almost  no  working-class  electors,  a  Con- 
servative Coalitionist  could  not  feel  sure  of  holding 
i  a  seat  anywhere  against  a  single  Liberal  or  Labor 
opponent. 

'The  mills  of  electoral  justice  generally  grind 

I  pretty  small  in  the  end.  but  they  seldom  grind  so 
quickly  as  they  have  done  since  December,  and  the 

:  Conservative  Chief  Whip  must  be  ruefully  wishing 
that  he  had  been  less  clever  just  before  the  general 
election,  when  his  adroitness  in  palming  an  im- 
mense excess  of  Conservative  candidates,  as  Coali- 

I  tionists,  on  a  pre-occupied  Premier  helped  to  lead 
to  the  extravagant  result  which  the  country  is  now 
correcting  so  severely.  There  is  no  proof,  in  these 
by-elections,  of  any  serious  reaction  against  the 
Pi  "ime  Minister  himself.  In  fact,  on  the  lines  on 
which  the  victors  have  recently  fought,  the  by-elec- 

j  tion  results  might  be  taken  as  a  kind  of  vote  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Lloyd  George  of  the  recent  great 

!  sneech  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  a  Lloyd 
George  entangled  in  undesirable  political  connec- 
tions in  December.  It  is  useless  now  for  candidates 
to  try  to  distract  electors  from  the  serious  questions 
of  reconstruction,  at  home  and  throughout  Europe, 
by  the  obsolete  patter  about  hanging  the  Kaiser  and 
making  the  Germans  pay.  The  old  Hymn-of-Hate 
electioneering  is  dead,  and  electors  must  be  treated 
as  serious  men  and  women  who  know  that  they  and 

I  their  country  and  all  Europe  are  in  a  terrible  mess 
which  is  liable  to  pass,  if  mismanaged,  into  general 
and  sanguinary  chaos.  In  his  recent  speech  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  ranged  himself  decisively  with  the  re- 
constructors  and  against  the  attempt  to  defeat  the 

;  best  objects  for  which  our  armies  fought,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  abominable  old  Europe  of  hatreds 

J  and  suspicions,  of  national  wrongs  avenged  by  other 
wrongs  sowing  the  seeds  of  another  revenge  in  their 
turn.   The  electors  h  ave  ra  nged  themselves,  too,  on 

\  the  side  of  safety  and  decency." 

Under  the  heading  "Notice  to  Quit,"  the  Bir- 
mingham Gazette,  May  1,  says:  "After  West  Leyton 
and  Central  Hull  a  by-election  miracle  has  become 
a  matter  of  course.  But  the  Central  Aberdeen  re- 
sult is  just  as  noteworthy  in  its  way,  although  not  so 
sensational  on  the  surface.  It  sounds  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Coalition  in  the  hardy  North  just  as  West 
Leyton  sounded  it  in  the  South  and  Central  Hull  in 
Yorkshire.  If  we  add,  as  we  are  entitled  to  do,  the 
Liberal  to  the  Labor  vote,  there  is  nearly  a  two  to 
one  verdict  against  the  Coalition  and  its  failure  to 
make  good  any  of  the  glittering  promises  by  which 
the  electors  were  stampeded  In  a  moment  of  passion. 

!  The  Unionist  candidate  was  on  personal  grounds 
the  most  popular,  but  he  has  lost  some  two  thousand 
votes,  and  Major  Wood  and  Mr.  Duncan  between 
them  have  increased  the  Progressive  poll  by  a  sim- 
ilar number.    The  turn-over  is  remarkable,  and  il 

j  is  significant  to  observe  that  the  Labor  candidate  has 

,  drawn  mainly  from  the  Coalition  Unionist  electors. 

i  The  entire  vote  was  an  anti-coupon  vote  because  no 
coupon  was  given  out.  Major  Wood  stood  firmly 
for  a  free  Parliament  and  an  unfettered  Liberalism, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  happiest  circumstances  of  his 
victory  that  he  was  Sir  George  Younger's  opponent 
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at  the  last  General  Election.  He  returns  to  Parlia- 
ment to  present  a  notice  to  quit  to  Sir  George  Young- 
er and  his  subservient  crowd  of  penny-in-the-slot 
members  of  Parliament." 

ALLIED  PRESS— ITALIAN 

President  Wilson's  Note  to  Italy 

On  May  6,  the  Press  Review  published  the  views 
of  the  Roman  papers  on  Wilson's  note  regarding  the 
Adriatic  question  and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of 
the  Italian  Delegates  from  the  Conference. 

The  opinion  of  the  other  papers  of  the  country 
is  similar  to  that  expressed  in  the  press  of  the  Capi- 
tal. The  same  lines  of  thought  are  discovered  in  all 
comments  on  the  situation: — Wilson  compromised 
on  the  14  points  in  favor  of  England  and  France; 
why  should  he  not  do  so  in  favor  of  Italy? — Italy's 
claims  are  founded  on  justice; — Italy  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  imperialism.  ("The  Italian  people  knows 
that  no  dream  of  imperialism  ever  troubled  its 
mind;  if  it  is  guilty  of  any  fault,  the  fault  is  this,— 
that  it  believed  in  an  ideal  and  worked  for  it;  that 
its  politics  were  certainly  the  most  above-board  of 
all." — Stampa,  Turin,  Giolitti's  paper,  April  25.) 

Some  of  these  papers  seem  to  have  lost  all  sense 
of  restraint,  and  to  have  abandoned  themselves  to 
an  impotent,  puerile,  ridiculous  fury,  in  the  com- 
ments they  make  on  the  President's  action. 

The  Mattino,  a  noisy  Neapolitan  journal  that 
entertains  a  pronounced  animosity  towards  Anglo- 
Saxons,  on  April  25  speaks  of  Fiume  as  a  city  "that 
was  free  and  civilized  when,  in  America,  people 
were  eating  wild  horses." 

The  Gazzetta  di  Venezia,  a  bourgeois  Venetian 
paper,  April  25,  speaks  of  the  President  as  "that 
sluggard,  who  came  to  Italy  the  better  to  deceive  us, 
to  bribe  the  homage  of  the  Italian  people.  He  has 
now  thrown  aside  the  mask;  he  has  now  declared 
himself  our  enemy;  until  yesterday  he  smiled  at 
us  with  the  mendacious  smile  of  a  false  friend." 

The  Corriere  della  Sera  (Milan,  Liberal),  April 
26,  writes:  "His  scanty  information  regarding  Euro- 
pean affairs,  which  has  had  a  paralyzing  effect  on 
all  Wilson's  activity,  has  been  surprisingly  revealed 
in  the  case  of  Italy.  Wilson  did  not  understand  the 
psychology  of  the  Italian  people,  who,  no  matter 
what  their  dissensions  may  be,  stand  compact  in 
presence  of  the  foreigner,  be  he  friend  or  foe,  and 
would  never  tolerate  a  political  crisis,  would  never 
dismiss  a  Minister  and  name  another,  in  obedience 
to  menacing  pressure,  or  to  satisfy  the  indiscreet 
wish  of  an  adversary  or  an  ally  or  an  associate. 
What  is  stranger  still,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  specific 
facts  of  the  disagreement.  How  could  he  hope  to 
divide  Italian  opinion,  by  denying  to  Italy  the  claims 
which  all  Italians  considered  sacred?  He  denied  us 
Fiume;  all  parties  in  Italy,  from  the  clerical  to  the 
Socialist,  had  agreed  enthusiastically,  pugnaciously, 
tenaciously  to  the  annexation  which  the  people  of 
Fiume  had  freely  requested.  The  Socialists  usually 
manifest  a  doctrinaire  indifference  to  territorial 
questions;  they  nevertheless  heartily  agreed  with 
the  rest  on  the  Fiume  question.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise;  we  have  only  to  remember  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  (of  which  Fiume  is  per- 
haps the  most  classic  instance)  was  formulated  by 
the  liberal  doctrine  of  nationalities  long  before  Wil- 
son, and  adopted  even  by  the  Socialist  Congress  of 
Zimmerwald,  and  later  on  by  the  Russian  revolu- 
tionists. 


"It  would  be  a  superhuman  task  to  divide  the 
Italian  people  in  the  solemn  moments  of  its  history. 
Prince  Billow  did  not  do  it.  President  Wilson  could 
not  do  it.  Although  surrounded  by  experts,  although 
supplied  with  vast  information  from  diplomatic 
sources,  he  should  have  felt  the  need  of  more  exact 
information.  Before  yielding  to  Ins  hasty  impulse, 
he  should  have  been  convinced  that  nol  one  Italian 
would  ever  have  accepted  his  territorial  programme. 
The  public  manifestations  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  papers  and  in  the  streets  will  begin  to  remove 
the  veil  from  before  his  eyes.  The  demonstration  in 
Parliament  will  do  the  rest.  Not  to  have  made  the 
mistake  would  be  better  than  to  regret  it.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  his  moral  prestige,  which  is  now 
irremediably  compromised;  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter for  the  peace  of  the  European  nations,  which  are 
now  suffering  on  account  of  the  grave  crisis  which 
a  little  calm  reflection  might  easily  have  avoided.*' 

The  Secolo  (Milan.  Democratic).  April  25.  writes 
as  follows:  "The  message  which  President  Wilson 
wished  to  send  indirectly  to  the  Italian  people,  to 
expose  and  defend  his  personal  attitude  on  the  Adri- 
atic question,  will  seem  to  many  more  like  a  sudden 
stroke  of  folly  than  a  political  act.  The  discussions 
were  still  going  on  in  Paris.  The  way  of  effecting  a 
compromise  was  being  sought.  President  Wilson 
thought  it  opportune  to  banish  all  hope  of  arriving 
at  an  agreement,  by  withdrawing  from  the  discus- 
sion and  proclaiming  himself  judge  and  witness  in 
our  affairs.  It  is  not  worth  while  pointing  out  thai 
this  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  diplomatic  etiquette. 
We  are  not  slaves  of  conventionality.  But  the  mes- 
sage (if  it  has  any  real  meaning)  is  intended  as  an 
appeal  to  the  Italian  people  to  disown  the  work  of 
its  representatives.  Now  this  indirect  attempt  to 
meddle  arbitrarilv  and  unlawfully  in  our  affairs  will 
not  be  tolerated.  It  will  be  unanimously  rejected  by 
Italy.  Even  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  examine 
and  calmly  refute  Wilson's  thesis,  will  feel  offended 
in  a  matter  about  which  every  citizen  is  most  at- 
tentive and  jealous: — the  feeling  of  independence 
and  national  dignity.    .    .  ." 

The  Stampa  (Turin,  Giolitti's  organ),  April  25. 
comments  on  the  Wilson,  note,  under  the  caption. 
"The  Unjust  Accusation." 

"Woodrow  Wilson  has  issued  his  latest  utter- 
ance to  the  world,  and  it  is  an  accusation  against  us. 
The  apostle  who  came  to  the  Paris  Conference  to 
rearrange  Europe  according  to  justice  and  equality, 
but  who,  knowingly  or  ignorantly,  contributed  more 
than  anyone  else  to  saddle  firmly  on  the  world  the 
vastest  empire  which  ever  ruled:  the  Roman  Em- 
pire of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race;  the  statesman  who 
assured  to  France  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  a 
power  which,  before  the  victory,  her  most  unbridled 
nationalist  writers  had  never  imagined;  the  man 
who  always  spoke  in  the  name  of  ideals,  but  who 
always  yielded  to  British  strength  and  Gallic  tenac- 
ity, now  recovers  all  his  former  virtues  and  brands 
the  Italian  people  with  his  idealistic  stamp  as  im- 
perialist! And  the  American  bankers,  gazing  on 
their  heaping  coffers,  the  fruit  of  their  spiritual  in- 
tervention at  the  last  hour  of  the  conflict,  and  count- 
ing the  debts  the  Italians  contracted  by  intervening 
in  favor  of  the  vanquished  at  the  most  desperate 
moment  of  the  war,  mutter  between  their  teeth  with 
an  air  of  disgust:  those  Italians,  they  are  always 
grasping,  always  hankering  after  empire!    .    .  . 

In  "conclusion,  we  quote  from  the  Mattino 
(Naples),  April  25:  "We  are  content  to  reject  Mr. 
Wilson's  message  with  a  smile.  Its  childish  argu- 
mentation, as  well  as  its  evident  bad  faith  nullity  il 
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as  a  political  document,  the  only  light  in  which  we 
could  consider  it.  and  from  which  we  might  draw  a 
conclusion.  It  is  not  a  political  document,  and  from 
I  he  words  discourteously  addressed  to  us,  we  are 
forced  to  admit  that  we  are  not  even  in  the  presence 
of  an  adversary  possessing  conviction.    .    .  ." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS-  SWISS 

The  Significance  of  Italy  vs.  Wilson 

{.Journal  de  Geneve,  May  1.)  "On  April  29,  while 
our  people  were  celebrating  as  with  a  single  heart 
the  birth  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  will  hence- 
forth be  forever  associated  with  the  name  of  Geneva, 
Mr.  Orlando  in  the  midst  of  endless  ovations  was 
explaining  at  Rome  his  reasons  for  leaving  the  Con- 
ference, and  Count  Ulrich  von  Brockdorff-Rantzau 
was  alighting  with  his  suite  at  Versailles.  .  .  . 
The  world  is  indeed  a  single  articulate  body,  of 
w  hich  each  part  is  in  some  way  connected  with  all 
the  rest. 

"From  the  very  first  day  the  Conference  has 
been  dominated  by  two  opposing  systems  or  ideas: 
the  one  synthetic — the  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations, 
to  which  President  Wilson,  though  not  the  first  to 
give  birth  to  the  conception,  has  given  a  concrete 
form  and  the  other  disruptive,  though  indeed  at 
times  heroic — that  of  the  'sacred  ego'  (which  we 
hasten  to  say  is  not  peculiar  to  Italy  alone).  In  the 
future  it  will  be  cited  to  President  Wilson's  merit 
that  during  the  last  four  months  he  has  succeeded  in 
compelling  the  Conference  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  League  of  Nations  along  with  and  at  the  same 
time  as  the  elaboration  of  the  peace  terms.  His  atti- 
tude has  won  for  him  some  sharp  criticism  and  im- 
passioned attacks;  but  it  is  that  attitude  alone  which 
in  the  end  will  save  the  world.  If  the  delegates  had 
undertaken  to  conclude  peace  without  the  League 
of  Nations,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would  have 
materialized.  .  .  .  If  no  single  people  could  count 
on  the  rest'  to  come  to  its  assistance  for  the  defense 
of  its  territory  in  case  of  aggression,  it  must  then 
take  steps  exclusively  for  its  own  defense,  and  an- 
nexations become  necessary.  But  annexations  are 
fated  to  provoke  wars.  Thus  without  the  League  of 
Nations  a  just  and  durable  peace  is  impossible.  On 
the  other  hand  if  the  peace  be  not  a  just  one,  the 
League  of  Nations  is  doomed.  Wherever  the  seeds 
of  war  are  sown  in  acts  of  violence  they  will  poison 
the  sincerity  of  the  promises  of  reciprocal  assistance 
on  the  part  of  the  nations  concerned.  The  League 
"I  Nations  necessitate  a  peace  of  justice  and  a  peace 
of  justice  necessitates  a  League  of  Nations. 

"President  Wilson  saw  This  fact  clearly;  but  un- 
fortunately lie  underestimated  the  difficulties  in  his 
way  and  placed  loo  much  credit  in  public  opinion, 
w  ith  the  result  that  he  has  not  had  the  power  to  sur- 
mount all  obstacles.  He  is  today  violently  re- 
proached with  the  imperfections  of  his  work^  and 
people  seem  inclined  to  heap  the  sins  of  others  on 
his  head,  forgetting  (with  a  will)  that  if  he  has  not 
done  all  that  he  should  have  for  the  good  of  peoples 
it  is  been  use  of  the  way  in  which  he  has  been 
blocked. 

"  It  was  a  mistake  to  postpone  questions  of  the 
lirst  importance  in  order  to  create  precedents  with 
side  issues.  The  great  problems  have  been  left  sus- 
pended while  the  various  governments  have  had  the 
lime  to  manipulate  the  opinion  of  their  respec- 
tive publics  for  the  purpose  of  creating  insur- 
mountable obstacles.    Finally,  Mr.  Wilson  has  been 


forced  to  accept  compromises  such  as  those  of  the 
Sarre,.of  Danzig,  of  the  upper  Adige,  etc.,  which,  in 
however  attenuated  a  form,  have  driven  wedges  into 
his  peace  structure. 

"The  work  of  Italy  at  the  Peace  Conference  will 
in  the  future  be  accorded  more  importance  than  we 
at  present  realize.  The  Italians  have  everywhere 
worked  to  create  precedents  favorable  for  their  de- 
signs. They  have  exalted  the  prestige  of  treaties 
concluded  during  the  war,  and  in  this  matter  have 
sided  with  Rumania,  Japan,  and  others.  They  nave 
supported  the  historical  claims  of  Poland  and 
Czecho-Slovakia  and  the  military  exactions  of 
France  and  Belgium.  They  have  given  encourage  - 
|  ment  to  Hungary,  considering  the  dismemberment 
i  of  that  nation  a  'historical  error,'  and  have  in- 
fluenced the  Austrians  to  favor  union  with  Germany, 
in  order  to  defeat  the  idea  of  a  Danube  federation; 
they  have  even  sustained  the  hopes  of  the  Bulgarians 
with  regard  to  Macedonia.    .    .  . 

"Fiume  is  in  a  certain  sense  the  turning  point  or 
|  center  of  the  world.    .    .  . 

"Italy  seems  to  be  the  only  nation  at  the  Con- 
ference whose  policy  is  everywhere  strictly  confined 
to  acts,  and  everywhere  logical.  This  explains  why 
the  conflict  between  the  two  tendencies  controlling 
the  negotiations  should  become  as  it  were  crystal- 
lized between  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Orlando.    .    .  . 

"According  to  Mr.  Orlando's  official  statement, 
he  has  gone  to  Italy  that  he  may  receive  a  striking 
I  confirmation  of  the  power  to  represent  parliament 
and  the  people.  But  this  is  a  mere  formality.  Mr. 
Wilson  never  doubted  the  moral  mandate  of  the 
Italian  representatives,  and  could  not  have  dreamed 
of  doing  so  except  through  complete  ignorance  of 
Italian  opinion.  Just  now  there  is  hardly  any  coun- 
try where  the  press  is  so  firmly  and  unanimously 
supporting  the  government.  From  this  point  of  view 
therefore  the  journey  was  unnecessary;  nor  did  it 
necessarily  involve  rupture  with  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. Mr.  Orlando  could  perfectly  well  go  to  receive 
the  acclamations  of  the  populace  at  Rome  while  his 
representatives  on  the  various  commissions  were 
deliberating  on  the  fate  of  Luxemburg,  the  Kiel  Ca- 
nal, or  the  German  cables. 

"The  object  of  the  Italian  Premier  was  surely  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Allied  statesmen 
through  their  desire  to  conclude  peace  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment:  for  Brockdorff-Rantzau  was  on 
the  point  of  arriving  at  Versailles.  Could  anything 
more  clearly  demonstrate  the  organic  nature  of  the 
relation  between  the  various  problems?  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  point  to  the  parallel  between  the  questions 
of  Fiume  and  Danzig — two  cities  forming  each  a 
port  indispensable  to  its  hinterland,  but  at  the  same 
time  inhabited  by  a  race  foreign  to  that  of  the  hinter- 
land. All  that  would  be  needed  to  complete  the 
parallel  would  be  for  Mr.  Orlando  to  refuse  to  sign 
the  peace  because  of  Fjume,  and  for  Count  Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau to  refuse  to  sign  because  of  Danzig. 

"Rut  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  and  delays  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  impossible  that  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference should  not  attain  a  just  and  durable  peace. 
The  League  of  Nations  is  the  greatest  synthetic  effort 
which  the  world  has  yet  seen,  and  the  forces  of 
union  and  cohesion  so  deeply  rooted  in  society  will 
in  the  end  triumph.  In  spite  of  present  shortcom- 
ings all  the  peoples  of  the  world  pay  secret  homage 
in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  to  the  idea  from  which 
was  born  the  League  of  Nations  and  to  the  hopes 
therein  contained." 
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Finland,  the  Allies  and  Bolshevism 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Finland  secured  her 
independence  from  Russia  about  a  year  ago,  but  as 
yet  she  has  not  been  officially  recognized  by  any  of 
the  Allies.  Sweden,  followed  by  Norway  and  Den- 
mark, was  the  first  country  to  recognize  her  inde- 
pendence. Finland's  troubles  began,  however,  as 
soon  as  she  declared  her  freedom  from  Russia.  Bol- 
shevists— both  Finnish  and  Russian — almost  secured 
control  of  the  country,  but  General  Mannerheim,  by 
energetic  and  efficient  leadership,  drove  the  Reds 
out  of  the  country  and  rapidly  subdued  the  native 
Bolshevists.  The  country  seems  to  be  fairly  se- 
curely established,  but  it  cannot  of  course  withstand 
any  great  attacks  from  the  East,  and  the  great  fear  of 
Finland  is  that  Russia  will  some  day,  after  the  Reds 
are  unhorsed  there,  try  to  reclaim  all  her  lost  terri- 
tories, and  in  that  case  the  fate  of  Finland  would  be 
sealed.  It  is  to  her  interest  therefore  to  secure  rec- 
ognition by  the  Allies  as  soon  as  possible.  (At  date 
of  writing,  May  7,  Finland  had,  according  to  the 
daily  press,  been  recognized  on  May  6  by  England 
and  the  United  States.) 

For  several  days  the  Scandinavian  papers  have 
carried  news  items  dealing  with  Finnish  military 
activities  in  the  East  Karelian  region  which  lies  to 
the  northeast  of  Lake  Ladoga  and  which  is  traversed 
by  the  Murman-Petrograd  Railway.  If  this  railway 
line  were  cut  it  would  necessitate  the  retreat  of  the 
Bolsheviks  from  Murman  and  Archangel  and  would 
relieve  the  Allied  forces  there.  Possession  of  this 
railway  would  also  threaten  Petrograd  itself.  When 
these  Finnish  activities  were  questioned  in  the  Fin- 
nish Parliament  by  the  Social  Democrats,  the  Gov- 
ernment replied  that  all  such  activities  were  merely 
"4ocal"  and  were  carried  out  exclusively  by  "volun- 
teers," for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  population, 
which  is  part  Finnish,  from  Bolshevist  "raids."How- 
ever,  these  statements  by  the  Finnish  Government 
are  now  considered  false  and  it  is  definitely  known 
that  organized  Finnish  military  forces  are  at  work 
in  the  region.  Part  of  the  Scandinavian  press  sees 
in  this  military  activity  of  Finland  grave  danger  to 
herself.  Some  of  the  papers  believe  it  is  simply  a 
bargain  between  Finland  and  the  Entente,  whereby 
Finland  is  to  attack  the  Reds,  cut  the  Murman  Rail- 
way line  and  eventually  capture  Petrograd,  in  re- 
turn for  which  the  Allies  are  to  recognize  Finland 
as  a  sovereign  nation. 

The  Stock-holms  Tidningen,  April  29,  contains 
an  article  by  its  Finnish  correspondent  which  gives 
a  very  interesting  description  of  the  situation  in  Fin- 
land, parts  of  which  are  as  follows: 

"To  come  to  Finland  from  Sweden  may  at  pres- 
ent be  compared  with  coming  from  a  quiet  harbor 
into  an  open  sea  where  different  winds  cause  the 
waves  to  break  against  each  other.  Government 
crises,  disagreements  of  nationality,  revolutionary 
plans  by  the  Reds  and  border  troubles  of  far-reach- 
ing kinds  are  the  different  phases  of  the  fall  and 
rise  of  the  sea  in  which  the  Finnish  Government 
ship  is  at  present  sailing.  However,  one  must  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Finnish  people,  in  spite  of  the  unrest, 


are  giving  themselves  up  to  fear  or  discouragement. 
They  have  given  themselves  time  to  peacefully  cele- 
brate, with  great  formality,  the  anniversaries  of  the 
war  of  independence.  They  are  trying  very  thor- 
oughly to  discover  the  threads  in  the  Red  conspiracy, 
which  aims  at  a  new  Bolshevistic  uprising  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government.  And  this  young  na- 
tion is  ready  and  willing  to  fight  against  those  who 
disturb  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  country,  whether 
these  are  within  or  without  the  boundaries  of  the  na- 
tion. It  is  a  young  people  which  has  thrown  off  its 
burden  and  in  the  knowledge  of  its-  power  does  not 
count  any  sacrifice  too  great  which  will  assure  its 
future. 

"The  Government  crisis  has  fortunately  been 
conquered,  and  even  if  it  has  not  had  the  best  possi- 
ble leadership,  the  new  ministry  is  much  better  than 
was  first  believed.  It  is  a  Government  strong  and 
j  willing  enough  to  work,  thanks  to  the  contribution 
j  of  the  Swedes,  so  that  one  of  the  Allied  conditions 
for  recognizing  Finland  is  filled. 

"The  general  franchise  has  placed  a  large  ele- 
ment of  Social  Democratic,  politically  untrained 
and  unschooled  agrarians  in  the  First  Chamber.  To 
this  is  added  within  all  parties  a  small  number  of 
members  whose  education  and  experience  do  not 
fit  them  for  the  position  of  lawmakers. 

"One  cannot  as  yet  talk  about  real  parliamen- 
tarism in  our  country,  as  the  largest  party  in  the  rep- 
resentation does  not  partake  in  the  building  of  the 
Cabinet.  Whether  or  not  our  Social  Democrats,  if 
they  were  invited,  would  be  willing  to  participate,  is 
another  question.  The  position  of  the  country  since 
the  Red  revolution  is  such  that  it  would  not  be  to  its 
real  interest  to  have  Social  Democrats  sitting  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  majority  in-  the  Social  Democratic 
party  has  not  yet  been  able  to  get  rid  of  the  Red 
color  which  distinguishes  the  party.  The  stand- 
point which  its  leading  paper  in  the  capital  city 
takes,  is  proof  of  this.  Its  statement  regarding  the 
newly  discovered  Bolshevistic  papers  which  had  for 
their  purpose  the  fostering  of  a  new  Red  uprising 
with  Russian  help,  was  so  vacillating  that  one  has 
been  able  to  draw  one's  own  conclusions  in  regard 
to  it. 

"Finland  has  many  difficulties  to  contend  with 
before  its  position  is  secure.  As  yet  its  independence 
is  not  recognized  by  the  Allies,  and  as  long  as  she  is 
not  recognized,  free  play  is  given  to  the  Russian 
Conservative  elements  to  rob  Finland  of  her  sover- 
eignty. Beyond  our  boundaries  the  Bolshevist 
hordes  threaten  us  and  within  the  country  we  are 
threatened  by  a  revolution  far  more  bloody  than 
any  in  the  past." 

The  Nya  Dagligt  Allehanda,  April  10,  seems  to 
think  that  Finland  may  be  used  by  the  Allies  in  their 
solution  of  the  Bolshevist  problem  and  believes  that 
the  harder  the  English  are  pressed  at  Archangel  tin 
more  they  will  try  to  secure  Finnish  intervention  and 
pay  the  price  for  it  by  recognizing  Finland's  sover- 
eignty. 

"How  the  Entente  intends  to  handle  the  Russian 
situation  is  very  uncertain  w  hether  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  Bolshevists,  thereby  enlisting  the  aid  of 
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Finland,  or  make  peace  w  ith  them.  The  Americans 
st  em  most  willing  to  proceed  by  force  and  perhaps 
that  is  the  reason  For  their  friendliness  towards  the 
Finns.  America  wishes,  perhaps  more  than  any  of. 
her  Allies,  to  see  a  free  Finland.  France,  as  well  as 
England,  may,  at  heart,  rather  like  to  see  a  regene- 
rated Russia,  w  hich  w  ould  include  Finland.  If  we 
live  we  will  find  out.  Either  course  may  be  adopted. 
The  Entente  itself  perhaps  does  not  know  what  it 
wauls,  but  the  more  the  difficulties  for  the  English 
increase  at  Archangel,  the  more  will  the  English 
wish  to  see  Finnish  intervention  and  pay  the  price 
for  it.  To  us  the  developments  seem  to  point  in  that 
direction." 

The  same  paper  on  April  29  quotes  as  follows 
the  Dag  ens  Press,  a  Finnish  paper,  which  protests 
vehemently  against  any  Finnish  military  operations 
outside  ot  Finland  and  which  sees  in  the  present 
activities  only  a  hazardous  policy  which  offers  the 
greatest  danger  for  Finland's  future: 

"Finland's  strength  in  the  Russian  empire  lay 
in  the  fact  that  she  (Finland)  always  held  to  justice. 
Now  it  is  different  -now  she  is  mixing  herself  up  in 
the  adventures  of  another  nation.  We  are  embarked 
on  an  adventurous  and  conquering  policy,  but  when 
lh<'  reaction  comes,  when  Russia  rises,  then  our  hour 
of  fate  will  strike.  A  great  responsibility  rests  on 
those  w  ho  plunge  Finland  into  something  out  of 
which  there  is  no  exit." 

The  Stockholm*  Dagblad,  April  28,  contains  the 
same  warning  as  the  Finnish  newspaper: 

"Finland  stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  be- 
tween the  choice  of  deciding  upon  an  intimate  co- 
operation with  the  West,  i.  e.,  Scandinavia,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  old  historical  traditions,  or  of 
choosing  new  paths  by  a  national  (or  if  the  Reds. se- 
cure the  power,  Social-Political)  orientation  in  a 
totally  different  direction  from  the  one  from  which 
they  inherited  the  power  of  creating  a  western  cul- 
ture and  citizenship  in  Finland." 

The  Nya  Dagligt  Allehanda  of  April  29  com- 
ments on  this,  stating  that  that  is  not  to  be  denied, 
but  that  perhaps  Finland  cannot  act  with  full  free- 
dom, for  "there  is  quite  a  close  connection  between 
the  English  campaign  at  Archangel  and  the  Finnish 
activities  in  the  East  Karelian  region,  where  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Finns  seems  to  be  to  cut  the  line  of  com- 
munications of  the  Reds.  We  cannot  say  for  sure 
whether  this  is  a  purely  Finnish  aim  of  conquest  or 
if  il  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  English." 
It  declares  that  il  is  imperative  for  Finland  to  secure 
recognition  by  the  Allies  before  Rolshevist-riddeu 
Russia  rises  to  her  feet  and  assumes  her  former 
greatness,  w  hich  would  of  course  mean  the  downfall 
of  Finland.  II  Finland  chooses  to  send  "voluntary 
expeditions"  to  this  region  as  a  payment  for  Allied 
recognition,  it  concludes,  she  cannot  be  blamed  for 
it. 

The  Berlingske  Tidende  (Danish).  April  8,  is  of 
Ihe  opinion  thai  Lenin  is  now  about  to  undertake  a 
campaign  to  conquer  Finland  and  wonders  what 
the  attitude  of  the  Entente  will  be. 

"Herr  Lenin  is  an  industrious  person.  Not  a 
day  goes  by  but  we  hear  of  his  activities  and  now 
they  are.  according  to  reliable  reports,  directed 
against  Finland.  This  is  not  Ihe  first  time  we  have 
heard  of  Bolshevist  attacks  on  the  Finnish  border. 
From  Russian  sources  these  Pu  d  attacks  have  been 
characterized  as  'raids  by  unresponsible  parties,' 
1'iit  there  has  constantly  been  a  method  and  plan  in 
these  raids'  which  show  thai  they  have  been  exe- 
cuted under  the  eye  of  Lenin,  amfthat  an  attack  on 


Finland  at  the  favorable  moment  is  being  contem- 
plated. 

"This  moment  seems  to  have  arrived.  His  mili- 
tary strength,  in  spite  of  reports  to  the  contrary,  now 
seems  to  be  at  its  zenith  and  his  propaganda  has 
been  intensely  active  in  Finland.  The  Finnish  So- 
cialistic press  shows  his  finger-prints.    .    .  . 

"Of  great  significance  will  be  the  attitude  of  the 
Entente  towards  Finland.  Finland,  as  the  bulwark 
against  Bolshevism  in  the  East,  is  a  problem  which 
demands  the  whole  interest  of  bourgeois  Europe." 

The  Goteborgs  Handelstidningen  (Swedish), 
April  29,  discusses  the  uncertain  position  of  Finland 
and  the  territories  adjacent  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  In 
regard  to  the  strife  on  the  Finnish  border  and  the 
possibility  of  the  capture  of  Petrograd,  it  believes 
that  that  may  very  well  coincide  with  the  plans  of 
the  Entente. 

"It  is  one  of  the  Russian  border  states,  which, 
more  than  any  other,  interests  the  Scandinavian  peo- 
ples— Finland.  Its  future  position  is  in  a  great  de- 
gree dependent  upon  developments  in  Russia.  Un- 
certain as  is  the  position  of  Finland  now,  with  the 
Bolshevists  pressing  her,  her  position  may  become 
!  even  more  uncertain  if  the  Russian  people  awakens. 
Petrograd  lies  very  close  to  the  Finnish  border — and 
a  great  power,  such  as  Russia  may  soon  become,  may 
i  find  it  intolerable  to  have  her  capital  lie  so  close  to 
j  a  foreign  boundary. 

"It  is  clear  that  Finland  under  such  precarious 
conditions  should  find  safety  wherever  she  can. 
Scandinavia  is  too  weak  to  take  up  the  cudgels  in 
Finland's  defense  against  a  new  Russia,  and  the 
Finns  in  the  beginning  looked  towards  Germany, 
and  by  doing  so,  became  a  menace  to  the  whole  of 
Scandinavia.  Then  came  Germany's  downfall  and 
the  orientation  towards  the  Entente  when  Manner- 
heim  became  chancellor,  but  even  he,  although  a 
Swede,  has  not  succeeded,  on  account  of  the  Aland 
question,  in  securing  harmony  with  Sweden. 

"Instead,  General  Mannerheim  has  steered  out 
towards  the  dangerous  waters  of  world  politics.  Il 
one  is  to  believe  the  French  publications  (La  Revue 
Hebdomadaire,  No.  15)  the  Finnish  chancellor,  in 
co-operation  with  General  Judenitch,  the  conqueror 
of  Erzcrum,  has  proposed  to  the  Entente  statesmen 
that  Finnish  troops,  in  co-operation  with  Russian 
volunteers,  capture  Petrograd,  and  that  the  Allies 
should  then  supply  the  city  with  provisions;  and 
from  the  English  press  we  learn  of  reports  of  the 
Finns  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  English,  and 
thereby  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  Reds  from  the 
Murman  region. 

"The  reasons  for  this  Finnish  policy  arc  not  dif- 
ficult to  find.  The  civil  war  in  Finland  was  a  defeat 
for  the  Russian  Reds,  and  the  Finnish  Whites  could 
never  count  on  any  conciliation  with  Moscow.  Their 
!  natural  Allies  are  the  anti-Bolshevistic  factions  of 
Russia  and  so  it  is  to  Finland's  interest  to  help  bring 
about  the  downfall  of  the  Bolshevists,  for  if  a  new 
government  could  be  brought  about  in  Russia 
through  Finnish  help,  the  future  of  Finland  would 
be  assured. 

"Just  as  important  is  the  effect  on  the  Allies, 
whose  statesmen  are  much  at  variance  over  the 
course  of  action  to  pursue  in  regard  to  Russia,  but 
all  are  agreed  that  the  downfall  of  the  Reds  would 
be  a  desirable  event,  and  none  hesitate  to  give  help 
to  the  anti-Bolshevists.  That  the  Finnish  chancel- 
lor would  win  the  gratitude  of  the  Entente  by  an  at- 
tack on  Petrograd  goes  without  saying." 

The  Norwegian  Social  Demokraten,  April  26, 
speaks  sarcastically  of  this  attempt  of  General  Man- 
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nerheim  to  impose  his  will  on  the  Bolshevists  of 
Russia.  This  Bolshevist  paper  thinks  the  expedi- 
ion  is  simply  another  attempt  to  establish  the  old 
reactionary  elements  in  Russia. 

"The  plan  is  to  cut  the  Murman  Railway  and 
eventually  march  on  Petrograd.  This  conquest,  as 
usual,  is  hidden  by  nationalistic  camouflage.  The 
Finnish  General  Staff  telegraphs  to  the  outside  world 
that  there  is  a  great  'migration  of  people'  which  has 
begun  in  the  Karelian  region,  and  Finland  cannot, 
as  General  Mannerheim  expressed  himself,  'allow 
her  Finnish  friends  there  to  suffer.'  General  Man- 
nerheim has  also  declared  that,  besides  fighting  for 
•freedom'  he  is  also  fighting  for  the  'civilization  of 
the  West,'  against  the  'barbarism'  of  Bolshevism." 
The  paper  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  idea  of  pro- 
tecting or  freeing  these  people  of  the  Karelian  region 
who  are  not  Finns  and  do  not  wish  to  belong  to  Fin- 
land. 

"On  that  ground  Mannerheim  does  not  have  to 
carry  on  war,  but  he  has  greater  ambitions.  He 
wishes  to  capture  Petrograd;  he  wishes  to  save  Eu- 
rope from  Bolshevism;  he  wishes  to  depose  Lenin 
and  Trotsky  and  be  the  saviour  of  the  European 
bourgeoisie'  In  spite  of  all  their  good  intentions, 
Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau  have  not  succeeded 
in  overthrowing  the  Russian  labor  republic  and  we 
doubt  very  much  if  Mannerheim  can  do  so,  thereby 
re-establishing  reaction  in  Russia." 

allied  press — belgian 

Belgium's  Apprehensions 

When,  at  the  beginning  of  April,  King  Albert 
himself  appeared  unexpectedly  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference to  press  Belgium's  claims,  public  opinion  in 
Belgium  was  suddenly  awakened  to  the  evident 
presence  of  difficulties,  but  confidence  continued  to 
prevail  as  to  the  ultimate  outcome.  The  selection*  a 
few  days  later,  of  Geneva  instead  of  Brussels  as  the 
seat  of  the  League  of  Nations  created  bitter  disap- 
pointment throughout  the  country.  (See  Press  Re- 
view, April  23.)  The  subsequent  turn  in  the  negotia- 
tions, whose  importance  necessitated  the  presence 
at  the  Peace  Conference  of  several  Belgian  ministers 
including  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  has  created  actual  apprehension  and  even 
alarm  in  Belgium  lest  she  should  not  receive  proper 
consideration. 

According  to  the  Independance  Beige,  the  Lib- 
eral organ  of  Mr.  Hymans,  May  1,  important  decla- 
rations were  made  in  the  Belgian  Senate  with  re- 
gard to  the  restoration  of  Belgium,  and  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  on  April 
29:  "The  Belgian  Senate,  deeply  moved  by  the  vote 
of  the  Conference  which  disregarded  Brussels'  title 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  League  of  Nations;  gravely  con- 
cerned about  the  lamentable  situation  to  which  the 
most  cruel  of  wars  has  reduced  her  country;  con- 
vinced that  the  countless  ruins  cannot  be  raised 
again  by  the  national  resources  only;  guided  by  a 
feeling  of  the  deepest  anxiety,  addresses  itself  to  the 
Assembly  and  urges  it  to  intervene  with  all  its  en- 
ergy in  order  that  the  oft-repeated  solemn  pledges 
for  prompt  and  complete  restoration  be  executed 
in  the  spirit  of  equity  and  generosity  which  prompted 
them;  confident  of  the  sentiment  of  solidarity  which 
unites  all  civilized  nations  ...  the  Senate  feels 
sure  it  will  find  in  its  patriotic  assembly  powerful 
help  and  efficacious  intervention  in  support  of  the 
legitimate  and  indispensable  compensations  claimed 


at  the  Paris  Conference  for  the  restoration  of  the 
country." 

This  motion  was  later  telegraphed  to  Paris. 
London,  Rome,  Lisbon,  Bucharest.  Belgrade.  Wash- 
ington, Rio  de  Janeiro.  Ottawa.  Melbourne,  Cape 
Town,  Tokio  and  Pekin. 

This  paper,  while  never  ceasing  to  express  its 
faith  in  the  Allies  and  especially  in  President  Wil- 
|  son,  now  betrays  signs  of  anxiety.  "The  hour  is  for 
us  a  decisive  one.  Unless  we  receive  immediate 
aid  our  country  cannot  emerge  from  the  disastrous 
situation.  This  help  was  solemnly  promised  us. 
We  have  a  right  to  it,  no  one  contests  this.  Accord- 
ing to  reports  we  will  be  assured  reparation  of  the 
[  damages  suffered,  but  only  in  the  future.  The  pres- 
!  ent  situation  is  very  grave.  .  .  .  We  cannot  be- 
lieve  that  the  voice  of  our  delegates  in  Paris  will  re- 
main unheeded  and  that  we  should  have  to  contem- 
plate the  necessity  of  a  formal  protest,  to  which  we 
would  have  recourse  only  with  the  most  bitter  re- 
gret. Our  Allies  are  too  much  our  friends,  they 
have  manifested  their  friendship  too  often  and  they 
have  too  much  respect  for  right  for  us  to  renounce 
our  reliance  on  their  good  will  and  equity." 

In  order  to  remedy  the  stagnation  in  industry 
due  to  lack  of  machinery  and  raw  materials,  as  the 
result  of  which  800,000  workmen  are  idle,  Hymans 
is  reported  to  have  urged  an  immediate  advance  of 
!  500,000,000  dollars,  on  account,  of  the  indemnity 
;  Belgium  is  to  receive.  The  Etoile  Beige  (Liberal) 
May  2,  greets  with  satisfaction  the  assurances  given 
in  that  direction. 

Party  papers  are  for  the  most  part  bitter  in  their 
comment  of  the  treatment  of  Belgium  by  the  Peace 
Conference.  The  francophile  La  Presse,  May  2,  as 
usual  advocating  a  Franco-Belgian  alliance,  writes: 
"We  are  still  scoffed  at  at  the  Conference.  Things 
go  from  bad  to  worse.  In  spite  of  the  French  and 
British  press  articles  the  Council  of  Three  does  not 
seem  to  be  moved  by  our  situation.  Have  we,  yes 
or  no,  anything  to  say,  or  must  we  simply  accept  the 
decree  of  the  Conference?  If  such  were  the  case 
we  would  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Ger- 
mans. .  .  .  Our  indignation  stumbles  against 
Anglo-Saxon  coldness.  All  the  harm  comes  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  from  the  very 
countries  which  most  used  the  violation  of  our  neu- 
trality as  a  means  for  propaganda  against  the  enemy. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  Belgian  press  should 
in  general  be  so  neutral  and  spiritless.  One  must 
take  sides.  One  must  be  either  for  or  against  Wil- 
son, for  or  against  France  and  Italy.  .  .  .  The 
Peace  Conference  is  a  battle,  one  must  be  in  one  or 
the  other  camp.  We  will  gain  nothing  by  merely 
waiting." 

The  Clerical  XXe  Siecle,  May  3,  is  very  out- 
spoken :  "The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  no  one  cares  a 
rap  about  us.  We  are  being  treated  like  dogs,  the 
kind  one  caresses  and  spurs  on  in  the  chase  bul 
which  one  sends  back  to  the  kennel  with  a  kick 
once  the  game  has  been  killed.  .  .  .  There  is 
only  one  thing  which  surpasses  in  monstrosity  the 
German  aggression,  and  that  is  the  ingratitude  ol 
the  Allies'  towards  us.  Unlike  Italy,  Roumama. 
Greece,  etc.,  we  did  not  take  months  to  decide  be- 
fore throwing  our  men  and  goods  into  the  tray.  Our 
cities  were  afire,  our  women  and  children  were  be  - 
ing murdered  for  three  years,  when  the  Honorable 
Mr  Wilson  suddenly  took  notice  in  1917  that  Ger- 
many had  violated  all  divine  and  human  laws  in 
1914.'  .  .  .  America  and  England  intend  to  de- 
rive benefits  from  their  sacrifice.  We  do  not  Bul 
on  the  other  hand  we  do  not  care  to  be  exploited 
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over  and  above  this  by  our  Allies  of  yesterday.  .  .  . 
Shall  we,  like  Italy,  have  to  leave  the  Conference, 
slamming  the  door  behind  us  ?  Japan,  Belgium  and 
France  arc  all  entering  protests.  No  one  is  satisfied. 
Everyone  is  agreed  on  this,  the  only  point  on  which 
there  is  general  accord.    .    .  . 

11  President  Wilson  persists  in  his  policy  he 
may  find  himself  alone  face  to  face  with  the  League 
of  Nations.  Perhaps  then  this  superior  and  impeni- 
tent idealist  will  realize  that  the  art  of  governing 
the  world  is  not  acquired  through  books,  and  he  will 
understand  that  bad  actions,  even  those  committed 
against  the  weak,  carry  their  chastisement  with 
them.  One  hope  remains:  it  appears  that  the  Presi- 
denl  is  determined  to  withdraw  from  the  Confer- 
ence rather  than  to  sacrifice  a  single  American  prin- 
ciple.  Here  is  the  comic  mingled  with  the  tragic.  .  . 

'fhe  maddening  part  of  the  situation  is  that 
sonic  defeatists  will  triumph  with  their:  'We  told 
you  so.'  'You  would  not  be  in  such  a  position  if  you 
had  allowed  the  Prussians  to  pass  peacefully.'  But 
more  enraging  still  is  that  we  will  have  to  answer 
them:  'If  it  were  to  be  done  over  again  we  should 
select  the  same  course."  " 

Thi'  Social  Democratic  organ  Le  Peuple,  May  3, 
publishes  under  the  caption  "Shall  We  Become 
Helpless  Cripples'?'"  the  following  article  by  De 
Brouckere,  President  of  the  Belgian  Labor  Party: 
"In  these  anxious  times  I  think  irresistibly  of  one  of 
our  bravest  officers  who  lost  both  his  legs  in  battle 
and  to  whom  during  convalescence  the  nurse,  seek- 
ing to  revive  his  wanted  spirits,  said:  'The  world 
w  ill  always  consider  you  as  a  hero,'  to  which  the  of- 
ficer replied:  'You  are  wrong,  I  will  be  a  hero  for  a 
year  and  then  1  will  be  a  cripple.'  It  seems  that  the 
Allies  pretend  already  to  treat  us  as  a  helpless  crip- 
ple. True,  they  have  celebrated  somewhat  longer 
than  predicted  by  the  officer,  what  they  indulgently 
call  oar  heroism.  We  can  but  thank  them  for  it  and 
we  would  lower  our  position  in  the  world  if  we  con- 
descended to  complain  of  the  situation  to  which  the 
three  masters  pretend  to  relegate  us.  .  .  .  But 
a  nation  never  losses  its  limbs  permanently.  She 
may.  though  crippled,  reconstitute  herself  by  her 
own  labor.  Assisted,  she  may  do  so  easily;  alone, 
I  he  task  w  ill  be  harder.  .  .  .  We  cannot  perish 
as  long  as  we  do  not  abandon  ourselves.  If  our 
Allies,  forgetful  of  their  promises,  do  not  wish  to  help 
us  to  rebuild  our  country,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
can  restore  it  ourselves.  I  am  no  less  convinced 
lhat  Ihe  day  the  Powers  become  aware  of  this,  their 
altitude  toward  us  will  become  more  conciliator)'. 
Some  cynics  may  believe  that  New  York  and  Lon- 
don  business  men  would  gain  by  killing  our  compe- 


tition. .  .  .  Neither  England,  France,  or  even 
America  can  attain  full  economic  development  with- 
out our  production  and  our  transportation.  We 
are  ready  to  accord  both  to  them  if  we  are  permitted 
to  negotiate  with  them  as  equals  and  with  full  dig- 
nity. May  they  not  render  this  beneficial  collabora- 
tion impossible!  So  much  the  worse  for  them  il 
they  constrain  us  to  seek  elsewhere  the  possibility 
to  live,  which  a  strong  people,  conscious  of  the 
duties  toward  itself,  never  renounces." 

The  Flemish  organ  De  Standaard,  May  2,  recalls 
the  pledge  made  by  the  Allies  that  the  sword  would 
not  be  laid  down  until  Belgium  was  completely 
freed  and, restored,  and  after  dismissing  the  deci- 
sion in  regard  to  the  seat  of  the  League  of  Nations 

|  and  the  French  interference  in  Luxemburg  as  a  dis- 
appointment of  secondary  importance,  reproach- 
fully comments  on  the  situation:  The 
worst  is  that  our  Allies  are  leaving  Belgium  to  her 
miserable  fate  after  she  has  been  ruined  by  the  Ger- 

j  mans  because  of  their  conflicts.  We  may  well  dis- 
pense with  the  dreams  of  greatness  which  some 
cheap  patriots  advocate.  But  we  cannot  do  with- 
out the  possibilities  of  work  if  we  are  to  reconquer 
our  fallen  prosperity.  Raw  materials  and  machinery 
are  requisites  for  the  creation  of  work,  yet  our  coun- 
try is  being  flooded  with  manufactured  goods.  Our 
industry  appeals  in  vain,  as  an  undesired  beggar,  to 
the  Great  Powers.  .  .  .  Our  friends  do  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  give  a  sweet  coating  to  the  bitter 
pills  they  give  us.  Our  delegates  in  Paris  are  being 
treated  as  negligible  quantities.  They  are  not  even 
informed  oi  the  decisions  reached  in  regard  to  us. 
Only  on  the  day  of  its  presentation  to  the  Germans, 
will  they  know  the  peace  conditions.    We  will  sim- 

I  ply  have  to  accept  what  the  Council  of  Three  has 

'.  prepared  for  us.    .    .  ." 

After  alluding,  "without  wishing  to  embarrass 
the  Government,"  to  the  weak  foreign  policy  in  the 

!  past,  and  enjoining  its  readers  to  take  a  firm  stand, 
the  Standaard  proceeds:  "Are  we  helpless?  We 
must  not  act  like  a  country  which  is  to  be  helplessly 
turned  over  to  the  mercy  of  our  great  Allies.  Dur- 
ing the  war  we  had  repeated  opportunities  to  secure 

!  those  conditions  which  our  delegates  have  striven  in 

!  vain  to  obtain.  ...  Is  there  not  at  this  time 
still  a  way  out?   Did  not  the  German  revolutionary 

i  government  repeatedly  declare  that  it  was  prepared 
to  completely  restore  Belgium,  that  ii  recognized  its 
obligations  to  do  so?  Is  it  not  rather  naive  for  us 
to  be  deprived  by  our  friends  of  that  which  our  ene- 
mies of  their  own  will  offered  us?  This  is  merely  a 
question,  one  not  so  easily  answered.  But  it  might 
be  well  to  think  it  over  in  case  our  delegates  should, 
like  the  Italians,  decide  to  consult  the  country." 
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The  German  View  of  Jutland 

In  an  interesting,  but  very  inconclusive,  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Times,  April  26,  Vice-Admiral 
Behncke,  who  commanded  one  of  the  German  squad- 
rons at  Jutland,  sets  forth  his  view  of  that  battle,  and 
of  the  naval  operations  of  the  war  generally.  His 
attitude  is  very  similar  to  that  of  his  army  colleagues, 
who  have  been  declaring  that  the  German  army  was 
not  defeated,  and  was  only  beaten  by  the  blockade. 
Admiral  Behncke  claims  Jutland  as  a  naval  victory, 
and  has  the  hardihood  to  say  that  the  British  com- 
mand of  the  sea  failed  of  its  purpose.  If  the  object 
of  war  is  to  bring  about  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  how  a  fleet  which 
failed  of  its  purpose  managed  to  secure  the  ultimate 
victory.  Then  there  are  a  number  of  writers  on  the 
naval  side  of  the  war  who  maintain  that  by  a  more 
vigorous  policy  victory  might  have  been  brought 
about  sooner,  but  so  far  this  German  admiral  is  the 
only  critic  who  has  been  bold  enough  to  deny  the 
victory.  For  this  denial  Admiral  Behncke  finds 
himself  at  loggerheads  with  Hindenburg  and  the 
military  staff,  who  in  attributing  their  downfall 
mainly  to  the  blockade  proclaim  the  reality  of  the 
British  naval  achievement,  for  the  blockade  was  the 
work  of  the  navy. 

Admiral  Behncke's  claim  that  Jutland  wis  a 
German  victory  is  founded  on  the  alleged  fact  that 
the  British  Fleet  did  not  force  a  renewal  of  the  bat- 
tle the  next  day  at  Horn's  Reef,  where  the  German 
squadrons  had  reassembled.  In  the  absence  of 
fuller  information  about  the  battle*  which  the  next 
few  years  may  give  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much 
truth  there  is  in  this  alleged  reassembling  of  the 
German  Fleet.  The  Jutland  battle  will  nor  rank 
among  the  great  and  decisive  triumphs  of  British 
naval  arms.  The  enemy  fleet  was  not  annihilated 
as  at  Trafalgar,  but  was  able  to  regain  its  ports. 
But,  whatever  the  immediate  technical  result  of  the 
trial  of  strength  of  the  two  navies,  its  strategic  re- 
sults were  unmistakable.  The  German  Fleet  never 
ventured  to  give  another  opportunity  for  a  renewal 
of  the  trial  of  strength.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  beginning  of  the  actual  collapse  of  Germany 
came  when  the  Kaiser  and  his  general  staff  ordered 
the  navy  out  again  to  retrieve  the  disasters  of  the 
army.  The  sailors  mutinied  rather  than  meet  again 
the  adversaries  whom,  according  to  Vice-Admiral 
Behncke-  they  had  beaten  at  Jutland.  This  is  per- 
haps the  most  curious  consequence  in  history  of  a 
"victory."  The  obvious  truth  is  that,  even  if  all  im- 
mediate fruit  was  not  gathered  by  Britain  from  the 
Jutland  battle  that  might  have  been,  it  was  conclusive 
as  to  the  issue  of  the  war  on  sea. 

The  German  Admiral  refers  to  Lord  Jellicoe's 
statement  regarding  the  superiority  of  the  German 
ships  in  certain  points  of  design  and  armament  as 
proof  that  "German  constructors  and  technicians 
were  in  nowise  inferior  in  knowledge  and  skill  to 
the  English."  But  he  does  not  perceive  that  this 
fact  only  makes  the  more  obvious  the  failure  of  the 
fighting  part  of  the  German  navy  and  the  total  break- 
down of  their  plan  of  campaign.    That  plan  was  the 


age-old  policy  of  only  engaging  in  close  touch  with 
their  land  defenses.  It  is  the  policy  that  inferior 
navies  have  followed  at  all  times.  If  it  can  be  made 
good  and  if  the  superior  fleet  can  he  enticed  to  an 
encounter  under  these  conditions,  it  is  a  thoroughly 
justifiable  procedure.  But  it  is  a  confession  of 
weakness  and  can  never  lead  to  any  decisions.  From 
the  revelations  as  to  the  unguarded  nature  of  the 
British  bases  in  the  opening  year  of  the  war  we  know 
now  that  Germany  had  a  great  opportunity  of  neu- 
tralizing British  naval  superiority  if  the  German 
naval  command  had  shown  any  enterprise.  The  op- 
portunities were  not  accepted,  says  Admiral  Behn- 
cke, because  the  Germans  were  unaware  of  this  con- 
dition. JTiey  took  for  granted  that  Britain's  naval 
bases  would  be  as  well  defended  as  their  own.  This 
lack  of  information  on  the  part  of  the  German  Staff 
was  rather  surprising  considering  the  ramifications 
of  their  espionage  system,  and  it  suggests  that  their 
minds  were  so  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  defense 
that  they  had  made  no  preparation  at  all  for  an  of- 
fensive at  sea. 

From  Admiral  Behncke?s  review  of  Admiral 
Jellicoe's  book,  "The  Grand  Fleet,"  the  following 
extract  refers  to  the  battle  of  Jutland:  "Admiral 
Jellicoe  labors  hard  to  prove  to  the  British  people 
that  their  security  rested  entirely  on  the  Grand  Fleet, 
yet  Lord  Nelson  threw  his  little  Fleet  without  hesi- 
tation into  a  battle  that  was  bound  to  be  decisive 
and  with  nothing  behind  him  to  go  on  with  the  war 
if  defeated.  But  Jellicoe  does  not  mention  the  great 
reserve  that  was  at  the  back  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  or 
the  Navies  of  the  Allied  nations  supporting  Eng- 
land, or  that  the  Germans  had,  while  confronting 
the  Grand  Fleet,  also  to  fight  the  Russian  Fleet  in 
the  Baltic. 

"In  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  battle  of  the 
Skagerak.  the  favourable  judgment  the  English  Ad- 
miral gives  of  our  ships,  both  as  regards  material 
and  personnel,  is  important,  especially  as  a  large 
part  of  both  the  German  and  Allied  Press  have  been 
attacking  Admiral  von  Tirpitz.  Admissions  of  Jel- 
licoe's have  further  established  that  the  well-arm- 
oured, seaworthy  men-of-war  of  the  German  Navy 
had  been  so  scientifically  worked  out  under  the  di- 
rection of  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  that  they  were  su- 
perior to  the  British  ships. 

"Jellicoe  also  says  that  German  fuses,  explo- 
sives, and  arrangements  for  fighting  their  ships  a  I 
night  gave  us  an  advantage.  In  a  word,  that  our 
constructors  and  technicians  were  in  no  wise  in- 
ferior in  knowledge  and  skill  to  the  English. 

"In  our  opinion,  based  on  experiences  of  battle, 
the  Skagerak  day  performance  of  the  British  ships 
was  admirable,  but  at  night  their  handling  was 
faulty,  being  far  below  the  highmark  made  by  tin 
Grand  Fleet  in  the  daytime.  From  the  beginning 
Jellicoe  wanted  to  avoid  battles  at  night,  because  he 
felt  himself  inferior  to  the  Germans  in  this  kind  of 
fighting.  Nor  did  he  use  his  cruisers  or  torpedo- 
boats  to  attack. 

"After  the  battle  of  the  Skagerak,  instead  of 
meeting  the  German  Fleet  at  Horn's  Reef,  where  he 
could  have  been  certain  of  encountering  it,  he  sailed 
away  to  the  north  in  order  to  collect  his  Fleet,  which 
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had  scattered  badly  during  the  night.  He  only 
picked  up  cruisers  and  torpedo-boats  in  the  course 
of  the  morning,  and  six  divisions  of  ships  of  the  line 
only  came  to  him  in  the  evening,  while  the  German 
High  Seas  Fleet  was  collected  ready  to  fight  at 
daybreak. 

'"The  Germans  have  an  incontestable  right  to 
claim  the  victory  in  the  battle  of  the  Skagerak.  The 
English  had  good  reason  for  making  Admiral  Jelli- 
coe  Viscount  of  Scapa  and  not  Viscount  of  Skagerak. 

"In  spite  of  the  exaggerated  praise  of  the  Grand 
Fleet-  in  spite  of  the  numerous  improvements  of 
ships  and  weapons,  in  spite  of  the  increase  of  forces, 
Jcllicoe  showed  still  greater  caution  after  the  battle 
of  tin'  Skagerak  than  before.  A  British  Admiral 
characterized  the  situation  very  well  by  the  remark, 
'If  the  enemy  wants  to  fight  he  has  to  come  into  our 
wa  ters.'  It  would  have  been  senseless  for  us  to  have 
done  such  a  thing,  because,  in  that  case,  chances  of 
success  in  battle  would  have  been  against  the  weaker 
( rcrman  Fleet. 

"Though  Jellicoe's  book  is  valuable  in  the  ob- 
jective information  it  gives  us,  it  is  not  able  to  ful- 
fill its  clearly  visible  purpose,  which  was  to  save  the 
diminishing  respect  the  people  had  for  the  British 
Fleet.  By  slandering  the  enemy,  by  boastful  ex- 
pressions, by  praising  heroism  and  victory  where 
both  are  missing  the  thought  cannot  be  suppressed 
that  the  Grand  Fleet  passed  through  long  years  of 
war  unmarked  by  great  deeds  or  glory  of  other  kinds, 
and,  at  the  end,  brought  its  enemy,  which  it  could 
not  vanquish,  back  to  England  only  through  the 
terms  of  the  Armistice." 

In  its  editorial  of  April  26,  the  Times  comments 
as  follows  on  the  German  Admiral's  review:  "This 
morning  w  e  publish  the  views  of  Vice-Admiral  Paul 
Behncke,  of  the  German  Navy,  on  Lord  Jellicoe's 
book-  The  Grand  Fleet.'  This  officer  held  a  high 
command  in  the  High  Seas  Fleet  at  the  battle  of  Jut- 
laud,  w  here  his  Hag  was  Hying  on  the  Koenig,  and 
where  he  was  badly  wounded  during  the  action.  His 
opinions  are  naturally  colored  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  German  Navy  now  finds  itself,  and  the 
necessity  he  is  under  for  providing  an  explanation 
of  the  situation.  He  is  not  ave  rse  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  presented  by  an  Ameri- 
can journalist's  enterprise  to  fire  one  or  two  extra 
shots  at  his  old  enemy  after  the  battle  is  over,  and 
to  seek  to  rehabilitate  the  good  name  of  the  German 
Naval  Staff  with  which  he  has  been  so  closely  asso- 
ciated. It  is  in  this  light  that  the  Vice-Admiral's 
views  should  be  read.  Admiral  Behncke's  view  is 
that  the  genesis  of  Lord  Jellicoe's  book  lies  in  Brit- 
ish criticism  of  his  conduct,  which  he  thus  attempts 
to  justify.  In  spile  of  this,  however,  Admiral  Behn- 
cke admits  that,  as  a  result  of  the  policy  which  gov- 
erned the  use  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  British  naval 
power  is  now  stronger  than  ever  it  was  before.  He 
w  ill  have  it  that  a  more  aggressive  policy  might  have 
given  us  an  earlier  victory;  on  that  point  the  Admi- 
ral should  speak  with  some  knowledge.  But  he  still 
leaves  unexplained  why  Great  Britain,  before  and 
after  Jutland,  was  left  so  long  mistress  of  the  waters 
with  a  supremacy  wholly  undisputed  by  the  Ger- 
man High  Seas  Fleet. 

"  Such  an  explanation  fully  given  would  be  in- 
tensely interesting.  Meanwhile  we  learn  from  him 
that  the  reason  why  the  Germans  did  not  attack 
the  British  ships  at  Scapa  when  the  defense  was 
admittedly  defective  was  that  the  German  destroy- 
ers were  unable  to  make  long  trips  to  the  English 
bases  unaided,  an  explanation  which,  with  our  pres- 


ent knowledge,  seems  singularly  weak.  His  point 
is  that  failure  was  not  due  to  lack  of  enterprise,  and 
he  cites  the  business  at  the  Oesel  Islands  as  showing 
that  the  German  seaman  did  not  want  for  the  real 

1  spirit  of  attack.  Students  of  the  naval  war  will 
scarcely  admit  the  parallel.  Can  it  be  that  the  Ger- 
mans recognized  that  in  the  North  Sea  they  had  to 
meet,  not  as  in  Riga  Gulf,  a  disorganized  and  in- 
ferior enemy,  but  an  enemy  who  was  their  master? 
As  to  the  battle  of  Jutland-  Admiral  Rehncke  draws 
from  Lord  Jellicoe's  description  the  conclusion  that 
the  German  constructors  and  technicians  were  in  no- 
wise inferior  in  know  ledge  and  skill  to  the  English. 
While  praising  the  handling  of  the  ships  during  the 

|  day  as  admirable,  he  regards  the  disposition  of  the 

I  British  Fleet  at  night  as  faulty,  since  it  left  it  unpre- 
pared in  the  morning,  'when  the  High  Seas  Fleet  was 
collected  ready  to  fight  at  daybreak.'  It  will  take 
more  than  the  German  Admiral's  ipse  dixit  to  estab- 
lish this  as  history;  and  it  seems  more  probable  that 
posterity  will  accept  Admiral  Touchard's  version  of 
the  battle,  given  yesterday  in  Paris  in  the  presence 
of  Sir  David  Beatty.  'The  German  Fleet,"  said  the 
French  Admiral,  'declined  to  prolong  a  struggle 
which  could  only  become  a  disaster,  and  disappeared 
into  the  night.'  " 

The  Star  of  the  same  date  writes:  "We  gather 
that  the  German  Fleet  really  won  at  Jutland  and  at 
every  other  considerable  encounter.    It  is  roundly 

j  asserted  that  the  real  purpose  of  Admiral  Jellicoe's 
book  was  'to  save  the  diminishing  respect  the  peo- 
ple had  for  the  British  Fleet.'  We  are  told,  in  con- 
clusion, that  'The  Grand  Fleet  passed  through  long 
years  of  war  unmarked  by  great  deeds  or  glory  of 
other  kinds,  and,  at  the  end,  brought  its  enemy, 
which  it  could  not  vanquish,  back  to  England  only 
through  the  terms  of  the  Armistice.'  There  is  one 
true  word  in  all  this  self-sufficiency.  The  Grand 
Fleet  'could  not  vanquish'  an  enemy  which  lurked 
so  consistently  behind  its  minefields  and  in  its  inac- 
cessible harbors.  There  is  also  one  fatal  flaw  in  the 
gallant  Behncke's  criticisms:  that  in  more  than  four 
years  there  was  never  a  time  at  which  the  so  su- 
perior German  fleet  might  not  have  come  out  and 
demonstrated  its  superiority.  When  it  becomes  a 
question  of  'diminishing  respect'  for  a  fleet,  Admi- 
ral Behncke  should  cast  his  eyes  back — if  shame  will 
let  him — to  that  humiliating  procession  of  big  and 
little  German  warships  across  the  North  Sea  and  into 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  most  shameful  naval  surren- 
der in  history." 

Under  the  heading  "The  German  'Victory,'  "  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  April  26,  says:  "The  Paris  fetes 
are  a  timely  comment  on  the  deliverance  of  Admi- 
ral Behncke's,  who  does  his  best,  from  the  materials 
provided  in  Lord  Jellicoe's  book,  to  show  that  Eng- 
land lost  the  Battle  of  Jutland.  Even  if  that  were 
the  case — if  it  were  true  that  'The  Germans  have  an 
incontestable  right  to  claim  the  victory' — it  would 
surely  be  one  of  the  emptiest  causes  of  satisfaction 
ever  snatched  from  the  fluctuations  of  war.  The 
kind  of  'victory'  which  could  not  avert  the  igno- 
minious surrender  of  the  whole  German  Fleet  is  one 
which  we  need  not  grudge  to  Germany  or  any  other 
enemy.  The  Admiral  consoles  himself  that  the 
handing  over  of  the  Navy  he  once  helped  to  com- 
mand was  brought  about  'only  through  the  terms  of 
the  Armistice.'  It  is  quite  open  to  him  to  argue  that 
Germany's  final  collapse  was  produced  by  the  re- 
sults of  land  warfare,  but  the  suggestion  that  a  vic- 
torious Navy  was  engulfed  in  Ludcndorff's  over- 
throw will  need  even  more  than  pan-German  frenzy 
to  impress  upon  the  world.    The  German  Fleet  had 
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more  than  two  years  after  the  Battle  of  Jutland  in 
which  to  exhibit  and  reap  the  fruits  of  its  alleged  suc- 
cess. When,  in  the  whole  course  of  that  time,  did 
it  venture  to  leave  its  comfortable  canal  and  com- 
plete the  suppression  of  its  'defeated'  foe?  When 
did  German  naval  power  try  to  assert  itself,  save  in 
the  'runaway  knocks'  of  small  craft  and  the  pirati- 
cal cruelties  of  the  submarine?  Pretty  work,  both, 
for  a  Fleet  which  held  the  'trident'  in  its  hand!" 

ALLIED  PRESS— FRENCH 

The  War  Damages  Compensation  Bill 

In  recognition  of  the  need  of  compensation  for 
war  damages,  a  bill  was  announced  in  article  12  o' 
the  Statute  of  December  26,  1914,  and  brought  into 
the  Chamber  in  May,  1915.  Finally,  after  having 
passed  back  and  forth  from  the  Chamber  to  the  Sen- 
ate three  times,  the  bill  was  voted  April  17,  1919, 
without  amendment  to  the  final  draft.  This  bill- 
which  will  have  a  bearing  on  French  reconstruction 
whose  importance  can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  not- 
withstanding a  period  of  dawdling  and  debate  al- 
most unique  even  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  was 
at  last  reported  in  such  a  state  that  as  the  Temps, 
April  19,  remarks:  "An  'incomprehensible'  text  was 
voted  in  the  case  of  article  44.  As  an  amendment 
would  have  necessitated  a  return  to  the  Chamber 
which  would  have  meant  a  delay  which  nobody  de- 
sired, it  was  agreed  that,  despite  the  existence  of  a 
material  error,  the  explanation  furnished  the  Sen- 
ate is  to  have  the  force  of  law."  In  view  of  the  far- 
reaching  financial  and  economic  influence  of  this 
law,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  such  inexcusable  and  ad- 
mittedly slipshod  methods  were  followed  for  years, 
and  it  is  still  harder  to  see  why  French  comment 
throughout  the  period,  which  was  generally  sporadic 
and  lukewarm  at  best,  was  not  more  violently  hostile. 

This  law  admittedly  is  only  a  compromise  be- 
tween opposing  ideas,  and  no  attempt  was  made  in 
the  Senate  to  hide  the  fact  that  the  reparations  as- 
sured are  far  from  meeting  legitimate  expectations. 
But,  to  quote  the  Temps,  April  19,  the  "authorized 
representatives  from  the  invaded  districts  made  it 
clear  that  numbers  of  them  had  resigned  themselves 
to  an  incomplete  law  rather  than  face  a  longer 
delajr."  However,  "the  most  crying  injustices  have 
been  overcome."  The  original  law,  comprising 
1  only  some  16  lines,  was  far  from  satisfactory.  The 
next  elaboration^  containing  some  27  articles,  was 
scarcely  an  improvement,  as  it  "made  the  victims 
dependent  upon  the  State  and  invested  the  State  with 
the  power  to  open  at  will  innumerable  factories,  a 
return  to  national  workshops."  This  was  the  result 
of  a  provision  allowing  the  Government  to  furnish 
reparation  in  work  or  in  kind  as  well  as  in  cash.  It 
was  only  by  the  recent  amendments  that  the  choice 
of  the  victims  was  recognized  and  defined  with  con- 
siderable care.  The  present  law,  embodying  70  ar- 
ticles, is  an  improvement  "forced  little  by  little  from 
the  Government,  from  the  Commission  of  the  Cham- 
ber, and  from  the  Chamber  itself." 

"It  is  provided  that  the  cost  of  reconstruction 
of  damaged  real  estate  is  always  to  be  foreseen.  Un- 
der this  principle,  two  cases  are  provided  for:  First, 
where  the  victim  wishes  to  restore  his  property,  or 
at  least  to  employ  the  total  sum  of  his  indemnity  on 
real  estate  or  in  an  industrial,  commercial  or  agri- 
cultural project  in  the  commune  where  the  damage 
was  suffered  or  within  a  radius  of  50  kilometers,  pro- 
vided always  that  it  be  within  the  devastated  terri- 
tory.   Under  these  circumstances,  the  victim  has  the 


right  to  an  indemnity  equal  to  the  actual  cost  of  the 
restoration.  Furthermore,  the  Shite  provides  for 
the  deterioration  due  to  age  up  to  10,000  francs,  and 
further  binds  itself  to  advance  him  money  up  to  39! 
of  the  deterioration  above  this  figure.  To  repay  such 
advances,  the  victim  will  have  25  years." 

The  second  case  provides  that  if  the  provisions 
announced  above  are  not  carried  out.  "the  victim 
has  a  claim  for  the  value  of  his  properly  before  the 
declaration  of  mobilization  and  renounces  claim  to 

supplementary  damages  for  restoration  

But  the  supplementary  cost  of  restoration  will,  un- 
der the  conditions  determined  by  the  finance  law-  In 
charged  to  a  common  fund.  .  .  .  The  paymenl 
of  pre-war  valuation  for  a  victim  who  is  not  to  re- 
employ it  'is  executed'  according  to  article  <S  'by  tin 
delivery  of  a  bond  representing  the  total  of  the  deb  I 
to  him  and  bearing  interest  at  5%  a  year.'  The  bond 
is  not  transferable  for  five  years  except  by  special 
authorization  from  a  civil  tribunal.  "But  after  the 
expiration  of  five  years,  the  payment  on  the  bond  is 
made  in  10  equal  annual  installments,  the  first  paya- 
ble at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  and  the  others 
every  12  months.'  .  .  .  'In  effect,  by  the  restric- 
tion on  the  sale  of  the  bond  and  the  splitting  of  pay- 
ments, the  sufferer  who  does  not  reinvest  his  cash  is 
deprived  of  a  part  of  the  indemnity."  This  inten- 
tion, the  Temps  continues,  is  a  "survival  of  the  origi- 
nal hostility  manifested  to  the  victims  who  did  not 
turn  themselves  over  to  the  hands  of  the  State.  This 
attitude  assumed  that  they  were  rebels  and  aimed 
at  their  chastisement."  However,  article  45  pro- 
vides for  a  slight  modification  of  this  in  that  if  within 
two  years,  he  makes  due  signification  of  his  intention 
to  expend  the  indemnity  in  real  estate  or  in  an  agri- 
cultural, industrial  or  commercial  project,  or  in  a 
profession,  the  indemnity  may  be  paid. 

As  to  personal  property,  according  to  article  13. 
the  damages  are  paid  in  proportion  to  the  loss,  and 
based  on  an  estimate  of  the  property  on  June  30. 
1914,  except  in  the  case  of  agricultural  products, 
which  shall  be  estimated  as  of  the  time  of  the  har- 
vest. It  is  also  provided  in  article  13  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  value  of  the  loss  suffered  and 
the  value  of  the  article  replacing  it  is  not  to  be 
charged  to  the  individual.  The  cost  of  replacement 
for  personal  property  is  included  in  four  categories- 
roughly:  "(1)  raw  materials  and  industrial  supplies 
which  are  indispensable,  (2)  animals  necessary  for 
carrying  on  agricultural  work,  (3)  the  equipment 
used  in  carrying  on  trade  and  industry,  (4)  house- 
hold furniture,  personal  effects;  articles  of  luxury 
not  exceeding  in  value  3,000  francs  at  the  time  of 
the  declaration  of  war."  In  the  matter  of  pajmients 
by  the  State  to  the  population  in  the  devastated  re- 
gions and  the  sources  for  these  payments,  the  law 
specifies  that  the  cost  will  fall  upon  the  enemy,  and 
article  2  lays  down  "the  right  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  exact  payment  from  the  enemy,"  while 
article  18  contains  a  provision  in  behalf  of  the  suf- 
ferers to  whom  entire  satisfaction  has  not  been  as- 
sured. "The  indemnities  claimed  in  conformity  to 
the  provisions  of  this  document  cannot  be  held  to- 
gether with  any  other  indemnity  received  for  tin 
same  reasons  unless  with  sums  which  the  French 
Government  shall  have  collected  from  the  enemy, 
by  agreements  and  treaties*  for  any  injuries  which 
shall  not  have  been  retrieved  or  which  have  been 
only  partially  compensated  by  this  law.  The 
opinion  of  the'  paper  is  that  the  "law  on  reparations 
of  damages  caused  by  the  war  is  on  the  whole  an 
honorable  provision.  *  Our  readers  know  how  many 
efforts  have  been  necessary  to  obtain  Ibis  result.  . 
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.  .  This  question  in  fact  concerns  the  future  of  all 
France  and  not  only  the  devastated  territories.  Pub- 
lic opinion  has  realized  this.  It  is  for  our  Allies  to 
act  on  this  assumption." 

The  comment  of  the  press  in  general  is  limited 
to  expressions  of  satisfaction  that  the  measure  has 
at  last  been  passed,  although  the  Matin,  April  18, 
voices  what  is  probably  a  pretty  general  feeling  when 
it  says:  "This  is  a  record  from  which  the  war  suf- 
ferers doubtless  derive  little  satisfaction,"  and  the 
Information,  April  19,  remarks:  "One  may  say  it 
comes  very  late,  if  not  too  late." 

The  hope  is  expressed  in  the  Journal  des  Debat.s, 
April  19,  that  "The  Government  will  use  all  its  vigi- 
lance to  hasten  the  application  of  this  law  and  to  help 
our  unfortunate  compatriots  of  the  invaded  districts 
paralyzed  until  now  by  the  uncertainty  in  which 
this  endless  discussion  left  them — to  obtain  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  the  satisfactions  which  have  just  been 
assured  them-  and  to  give  themselves  up  to  their  dif- 
ficult task  of  economic  reconstruction  with  the  active 
help  which  they  have  the  right  to  expect  from  the 
responsible  parties."  The  Petite  Republique,  May  7, 
sums  up  the  situation,  after  remarking  that  the  text 
of  the  hill  affords  reparations  for  almost  all  the  in- 
juries experienced  by  the  victims  of  the  invasions, 
with  the  trite  comment,  "But  that  which  above  all 
concerns  the  inhabitants  of  the  devastated  country 
is  the  spirit  in  which  the  application  of  the  law  will 
he  carried  out." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS-SCANDINAVIAN 

The  May  Day  Demonstrations 

May  Day  passed  off  as  quietly  as  usual  in  Scan- 
dinavia.  The  laboring  classes  marched  through  -the 
streets  of  Stockholm,  Christiania  and  Copenhagen, 
listened  to  the  various  speakers,  applauded  and  scat- 
tered lo  enjoy  the  May  sunshine,  for  in  Scandina- 
via May  1st  is  regarded-  not  so  much  an  opportunity 
for  labor  to  assert  itself,  as  a  holiday. 

Norway  has  recently  secured  the  passage  of  an 
8-hour  day,  so  the  demonstrations  there  were  in  the 
nature  of  a  jubilee,  and  while  neither  Sweden  nor 
Denmark  have  the  law  as  yet,  it  is  before  their 
Parliaments  and  certain  of  being  passed  within 
a  very  short  lime.  The  extreme  radicals  of  Stock- 
holm had  a  separate  place  in  the  demonstration, 
hut  as  they  only  numbered  about  300  their  intluencc 
was  negligible,  while  those  of  Denmark  numbered 
aboul  100.  No  mention  was  made  of  them  in  Nor- 
way. 

In  Sweden  the  demonstrations  went  off  with  the 
idmosl  peacefulness  and  in  fact  they  were  regarded 
is  a  sort  of  national  holiday.  In  Stockholm  only 
aboul  10,000  people  participated  in  the  labor  dem- 
onstration, while  a  patriotic  demonstration  estimated 
at  over  lfi.000  people  was  going  on  at  the  same  time 
in  another  pari  of  the  city.  The  parade  even  re- 
ceived  an  official  touch  when  the  authorities  fired  a 
salute  in  the  city  in  honor  of  the  day.  When  the 
demonstration  had  readied  its  destination  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  it  broke  up  and  gathered  around 
live  speaking  places. 

The  principal  effort  of  the  speakers  was  directed 
toward  securing  the  8-hour  day.  this  in  fact  being 
the  chief  demand,  and  they  noted  with  satisfaction 
that  Sweden  would  in  all  probability  secure  this  boon 
this  year.  The  speakers  also  drew  attention  to  what 
was  going  on  at  Paris  and  expressed  the  hope  that  a 
just  and  durable  peace  might  be  secured,  and  in  fact 
this  sentiment  was  inserted  in  the  May  Day  rcsolu- 
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tion  which  the  working  classes  of  Sweden  adopted. 

The  Folhets  Dagblad  Politiken,  April  30,  the 
Swedish  Radical  paper,  writing  on  the  8-hour  day, 
takes  great  satisfaction  in  the  progress  made  in 
Sweden.  It  reminds  its  readers  of  the  great  difficul- 
ties in  securing  the  franchise  reform  and  expresses 
satisfaction  at  the  fact  that  "the  government  has  be- 
come more  and  more  democratic  until  now  it  has  ac- 
cepted the  8-hour  day."  The  paper  believes  that 
"events  in  Russia  and  Finland  have  hastened  prog- 
ress in  Sweden." 

The  Nya  Dagligt  Allehanda  (Swedish  Conserva- 
tive), May  3-  is  of  the  opinion  that  May  Day  has  be- 
come of  almost  no  importance,  since  the  people  can 
secure  their  demands  by  political  methods. 

"The  Socialist  demonstrations  on  the  1st  of  May 
have  practically  no  interest  for  the  workers  of  Stock- 
holm. The  labor  unions  drew  only  about  10,000 
people,  while  the  patriotic  demonstrations  had 
about  16,000  participants.  .  .  .  Democracy  has 
the  power,  and  it  has  a  more  effective  way  of  secur- 
ing results  than  by  making  declamations  on  a  beauti- 
ful spring  day.  In  fact  the  traditional  significance 
of  the  May  Day  demonstrations  lies  in  the  simple 
and  naive  happiness  of  the  people  over  the  awaken- 
ing of  nature." 

The  ultra-Conservative  Aftonbladet  (Swedish) 
of  April  30  deprecates  the  strife  in  the  ranks  of  the 
laborers  and  argues  especially  against  the  Radical 
Socialists  who  are  trying  to  bring  about  the  same 
conditions  in  Sweden  as  exist  in  Russia.  The  paper 
is  of  course  opposed  to  the  8-hour  day. 

"The  resolution  says  that  only  by  a  decrease  of 
the  hours  of  labor  to  at  least  eight  can  the  highest 
culture  of  the  masses  be  attained.  ...  So  the  1st 
of  May,  long  a  symbol  for  no  work  at  alb  shall  be 
the  symbol  for  securing  the  shortening  of  the  day  . 
.  .  to  perhaps  much  less  than  8  hours.  Why  not 
cut  it  down  to  four  hours  or  less  so  that  we  will  gel 
a  still  higher  culture! 

"May  Day  has  also  become  the  day  for  the  de- 
mand of  the  third  International — a  victory  for  the 
Red  flag,  so  that  Sweden  can  'catch  up  with  Russia!" 
Before  such  a  proposition  the  friends  of  the  country 
can  see  their  fixed  duty." 

In  Christiania,  Norway,  a  May  Day  Demonstra- 
tion took  place,  but  it  too  was  very  peaceful 
and  was  also  more  of  a  holiday  than  anything  else. 
Norway  has  recently  secured  the  passage  of  an 
eight-hour  day  law,  so  the  demonstration  was 
a  good  deal  in  the  nature  of  a  jubilee  over  that  event. 
Speeches  were  made  to  the  demonstrators  at  differ- 
ent places  in  the  city.  They  were  estimated  to  num- 
ber about  eleven  or  twelve  thousand.  The  speak- 
ers deprecated  the  use  of  force  in  attaining  the  ob- 
jects of  the  laboring  classes.  A  resolution,  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Norwegian  Parlia- 
ment' and  having  the  following  features,  was 
adopted : 

1.  The  labor  classes  of  Norway  demand  a 
speedy  socialization  of  the  economic  life  of  Norway. 

2.  A  reform  in  the  franchise,  giving  every  per- 
son over  the  age  of  21  the  right  of  vote,  and  new  elec- 
tions based  on  this  new  franchise,  are  demanded  im- 
mediately. 

The  Morgenbladet  (Norwegian)  of  May  1st  in- 
quires what  the  tone  of  the  speeches  at  this  Mav 
Day  demonstration  will  be.  It  believes  that  hereto- 
fore great  numbers  of  people  have  marched  in  the 
parade  more  as  a  duty  than  anything  else,  but  now 
that  the  8-hour  way  is  won,  as  well  as  the  new  tariffs 
and  advantages  recently  acquired,  the  atmosphere 
will  be  one  of  thankfulness. 
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The  Peace  Treaty 

"The  official  texts  in  their  definite  form  brought 
no  surprise.  In  proportion  as  the  essential  clauses 
of  the  treaty  had  been  discussed  .  .  .  they  were 
carefully  examined.  Our  views,  therefore,  have  not 
undergone  a  sensible  modification,"  says  the  Lan- 
terne,  May  8,  of  the  published  treaty.  The  discus- 
sion often  raised  as  the  main  provisions  of  the  treaty 
were  announced,  left  little  room  for  really  fresh 
comment  when  the  official  publication  was  made. 
The  professional  irreconcilables  at  both  extremes 
remained  irreconcilable,  and  Pertinax  in  the  Echo  de 
Paris,  Lysis  in  the  Democratic  Nouvelle,  and  Bain- 
ville  in  the  Action  Francaise  and  the  Avenir,  have  at 
least  exhibited  the  virtue  of  consistency.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Socialists  also  are  somewhat  displeased. 
Between  these  points  of  view  is  the  great  mass  of 
the  Parisian  press  which  takes  a  middle  course. 
It  summarizes  somewhat  tritely  the  draft  of  the 
treaty  published  by  the  Conference,  and  deals  in  the 
usual  terms  with  the  necessary  economic  reconstruc- 
tion, the  terrible  burden  on  France,  and  iterates  and 
reiterates  in  one  form  or  another  phrases  about  the 
final  victory.  There  are  specific  criticisms  of  vari- 
ous terms;  some  papers  dislike  one  thing  and  some 
another,  but  on  the  whole  they  are  inclined  to  accept 
the  terms  as  satisfactory.  The  amount  of  well-stud- 
ied criticism  is  somewhat  scarce,  but  this  may  be 
explained  by  the  brief  opportunity  allowed  for  care- 
ful examination. 

The  Matin,  May  9,  states:  "Never  will  history 
record  a  more  complete  fall,"  and  asserts  that  "the 
crime  of  1870  has  been  avenged,"  but  it  asks:  "Has 
the  crime  of  1914  also  been  avenged?"  Belgium,  the 
"only  one  that  seems  to  have  received,  at  the  last 
moment,  the  assurance  that  the  cost  of  the  war  would 
be  repaid,"  is  thereby  saved.  France,  however,  "has 
not  received  the  same  assurance  and  it  is  high  time 
for  her  to  make  a  calculation.  .  .  .  The  costs  of 
the  war,  some  170  milliards,  will  rest  on  us.  How 
shall  we  pay?  .  .  .  We  have  made  war  to  finish 
with  war  and  not  to  see  it  recommence  within  two 
years.  The  judge  par  excellence  of  our  military 
guarantees,  is  he  not  the  leader  who  brought  the 
Allies  to  victory?  Does  this  leader  consider  the 
guarantees  sufficient  ?  We  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  the  answer  of  the  Government  on  this  point." 
The  Petit  Journal,  May  9,  quoting  "an  eminent  mem- 
ber of  an  Allied  mission,"  says  that  the  treaty  "does 
the  greatest  honor  to  France  and  that  in  it  are  found 
the  essential  qualities  of  the  national  spirit.  It  is  a 
monument  of  which  the  imposing  and  restrained 
architecture  must  be  admired,  as  well  as  its  rigorous 
provisions  and  elegant  clarity.  I  discover  in  it  no 
trace  of  the  tremendous  labor  it  cost.  The  material 
was  colossal,  the  difficulties  innumerable.  The  re- 
sult is  simple  and  great.  In  the  work  one  recognizes 
the  workers."  Continuing,  the  paper  remarks: 
"This  treaty  is  not  only  French  in  form,  but  French 
in  contents  and  spirit."  It  is  French  because  it  puts 
France  in  the  first  place  among  the  nations  at  war, 
and  exacts  strict  justice.  It  is  French  because  it 
gives  France  the  essential  reparations  and  restitu- 
tions due  her.    It  is  French  because  the  peace  it 
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formulates  is  a  peace  of  right  and  justice.    .    .  . 
This  peace  of  nobility  which  France  oilers  her  foes 
is  intended  to  be  neither  brutal  nor  naively  gen- 
erous.    It  includes  the   'legitimate  satisfactions' 
which  M.  Clemenceau  spoke  of.   .   .   .   All  the  eco- 
nomic part  of  the  task  is  a  masterpiece  of  foresight 
and  minute  organization.    The  financial  provisions 
are  no  less  remarkable.    A  treaty  which  puts  such 
a  distance  between  the  conqueror  and  the  con- 
quered,  which   rears   a   great   France   against  a 
crushed  Germany,  rolls  back  the  invader  within  nar- 
row confines  and  gives  the  defenders  of  right  the 
whole  world  as  a  field  of  expansion-  is  not  merely 
a  satisfaction,  it  is  a  great  victory,  a  diplomatic  vic- 
tory after  a  military  one."    The  more  restrained 
Petit  Parisien,  May  9,  to  its  own  question:  "Is  the 
diplomatic  instrument  today  handed  over  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world  consistent  with  justice?"  savs: 
"It  is  impossible  to  deny  it.   The  fourteen  principles 
of  Wilson  which  the  conscience  of  the  world  has 
approved,  have  been  scrupulously  respected  what- 
ever M.  Brockdorff-Rantzau  may  assert.  .  .  .  France 
can  be  content.   She  owes  the  same  gratitude  to  our 
admirable  soldiers,  to  the  throngs  armed  for  he- 
defense,  to  the  illustrious  chiefs  who  led  them  to 
victory,  and  to  the  statesmen  who  represented  her 
at  Paris,  to  all  of  those  who,  together  in  agreement 
with  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  prepared  a  just  peac 
which  will  be  also  a  durable  peace."    The  Homnv 
Libre,  May  8.  says:  "The  provisions  demand  nothing 
not  required  as  indispensable  by  the  universal  con- 
science, nothing  which  is  not  just,  nothing  not  dic- 
tated by  the  most  elementary  thought  for  the  future 
tranquillity  of  nations.    They  impose  nothing  but 
that  which  is  compatible  with  strict  respect  for  the 
right  of  peoples.   ...   It  will  be  seen  that  nothing 
has  been  forgotten  which  will  consolidate  peace- 
satisfy  at  once  equity  and  necessary  prudence,  as 
well  as  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  all  the  nations, 
once  the  victims  of  (Term any.    .    .    .  Yesterday 
France  had  the  finest  of  revenges,  the  only  one  she 
wanted,  the  only  one  desired  by  her.  the  striking 
and  double  honor  of  regaining  her  flags,  the  symbols 
of  her  past  glory,  and  of  seeing  defined  the  peace  of 
the  peoples,  the" peace  of  justice  and  the  instrument 
of  her  future  glory." 

In  contrast  to  this  more  or  less  superficial  dis- 
cussion which  seems  to  consist  chiefly  of  high  sound- 
ing words,  Gauvain's  article  of  May  9  in  the  Journal 
des  Debats  makes  an  honest  attempt  at  real  criti- 
cism, recalling  that  the  presentation  of  the  treaty 
took  place  on  the  anniversary  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania,  as  do  several  other  papers.  He  remarks 
that  "on  seeing  and  hearing  Count  Brockdorff-Rant- 
zau, it  was  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  he  and 
his  colleagues  recalled  this  and  other  crimes  with 
sentiments  of  horror  and  repentance."  hut  seemed 
rather  to  be  dominated  by  a  feeling  of  rage  and  ol 
temporary  impotence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  which  Brockdorff-Rantzau  ap- 
peared to  regard  with  displeasure  are  "glorious  ami 
comforting"  as  they  give  to  France  all  that  she  "had 
a  right  to  hope  after  a  victorious  war  provoked  by 
Geriuanv.  Unfortunately  it  does  not  compensate,  il 
cannot  compensate  for  the  magnitude  of  French  sac- 
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rifices.  The  war  had  been  pushed  so  far  to  bring 
about  the  crushing  of  the  enemy  that  no  conditions 
of  peace  could  gain  for  France  full  satisfaction.  It 
was  sometimes  said  during  the  hostilities  that  the 
reparations  would  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  war.  This  silly  idea  was  one  to  seduce 
the  crowd.  .  .  .  The  extensions  of  territory  were 
fixed  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  Any  attempt  to  push 
them  farther  would  have  resulted  in  a  weakening 
and  a  compromise  rather  than  a  recompense.  Un- 
doubtedly, France  had  a  legitimate  right  to  hope  to 
regain  unrestricted  possession  of  certain  territories 
formerly  part  of  Alsace-Lorraine  before  1815*  but 
France  must  take  account  at  the  same  time  of  the 
wish  of  the  peoples  involved  and  the  engagements 
assumed  toward  the  powers  which  came  to  her  aid. 
Moreover,  the  error  committed  by  Bismarck  in  1871 
lias  been  avoided.  To  be  sure  this  error  was  the 
error  of  the  German  people,  thirsting  for  revenge 
against  the  France  of  Louis  XIV  and  Napoleon  I. 

.  .  Hut  real  statesmen  have  precisely  the  duty  of 
seeing  more  clearly  and  farther  than  the  crowds, 
and  of  restraining  imprudent  desires.  For  our  part, 
we  cannot  blame  M.  Clemenceau  for  yielding  on  ter- 
ritorial questions  which  concern  us.  Military  men 
will  learn  perhaps  less  contentedly  than  we  of  cer- 
tain renunciations.  That  is  natural,  as  they  think 
above  all  of  strategic  positions,  but  strategic  posi- 
tions are  not  all,  and  are  not  worth  much  without  a 
good  policy.  M.  Clemenceau  has  followed  a  good 
policy  by  agreeing  with  our  Allies  and  our  Asso- 
ciates and  by  noL  opening  new  roads  to  imperialism. 
We  are  not  being  duped  thereby  and  we  have  no 
thought  of  sparing  Germany.  It  is  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight. Our  moderation  promises  us  a  prosperous 
future.  .  .  .  The  guarantee  of  our  security  will  be 
found  in  the  military  occupation  of  territories, 
which  we  shall  not  annex,  and  in  the  maintenance 
and  tightening  of  our  accords  with  our  Allies  and 
Associates,  as  well  as  in  the  new  division  of  Euro- 
pean forces."  The  Temps,  May  9,  is  inclined  to  take 
exception  to  Brockdorfl'-Rantzau's  allusions  to. "pas- 
sionate exigence,"  and  thinks  that  his  language  was 
not  such  as  to  further  the  interests  of  the  German 
delegate's.  However,  although  the  German  rulers 
are  not  men  who  have  broken  with  the  past,  their 
stale  of  mind  in  no  way  implies  reactionary  opin- 
ions. Rantzau-  aristocrat  though  he  is,  has  known 
how  to  carry  out  a  definitely  democratic  reform  and 
has  friends  among  the  Independent  Socialists.  Two 
of  the  plenipotentiaries  are  Social  Democrats.  He 
and  his  compatriots  are  confronting  a  treaty  of  peace 
which  is  just  and  exacts  full  reparation  from  Ger- 
many. The  treaty  recognizes  the  German  responsi- 
hilities.  "Justice  demands  that  Prussia  be  reduced." 
In  another  article  the  same  day,  the  statement  is 
mad'-:  "Expiation  has  come.  The  revenge  Gambetta 
spoke  of  at  Cherbourg  in  1879  has  arrived,  not  as  the 
result  of  Ihc  maneuvers  of  mankind,  but  from  the 
immanent  justice  which  dominates  men  and  moves 
and  directs  them." 

The  Iniransigeant,  May  9,  asks  the  same  ques- 
tion as  the  Mai  in:  Will  the  great  injustice  of  1911 
he  avenged?  Certainly  the  treaty  "will  fill  the  heart 
of  every  Frenchman  with  just  pride"  although  "the 
peace  is  not  as  fine  as  we  wished,  it  is  finer  than  we 
hoped.  .  .  .  It  is  after  all  a  human  work  and  as 
such  provisional,  full  of  weakness,  subject  to  revi- 
sion. .  .  .  Let  us  take  note  of  our  national  pride 
which  is  returning  to  us.  Let  us  seek  to  be  worthy 
"I'  it  "  The  attitude  of  the  Information  of  May  9  is 
essentially  the  same.    "Without  doubt,  the  future 


will  be  full  of  negotiations  and  engagements  whose 
execution  will  be  watched.  The  treaty  in  any  case 
is  much  more  than  an  immense  moral  satisfaction, 
and  it  consecrates  the  fall  of  Prussian  militarism. 
.  .  .  The  Society  of  Nations,  developed  and  con- 
solidated by  time,  will  put  an  end  to  all  imperialistic 
intentions."  The  Radical  and  the  Petite  Republique, 
May  9,  both  express  unreserved  approbation.  The 
Victoire,  May  8'  sings  a  paean  of  praise  to  President 
Wilson  who  "despite  his  generous  idealism  did  not 
recoil  before  a  single  one  of  the  punishments  de- 
manded by  his  conscience  as  an  inflexible  judge" 
and  to  Clemenceau  "who,  despite  his  implacable 
hatred  for  Germany,  and  his  desire  to  restore  to  us 
our  natural  frontier  on  the  Rhine,  knew  how  to  re- 
strain his  annexationist  passions."  There  are  trib- 
utes to  Marshal  JofTre  and  Marshal  Foch  and  finally 
to  the  poilus  and  the  Allied  Armies.  It  is  "the  peace 
we  dreamed  of,  the  peace  without  violence,  without 
annexation,  without  conquest,  w  ithout  an  unjust  dis- 
memberment of  conquered  Germany,  a  peace  offer- 
ing to  the  full  the  restitutions,  reparations  and  guar- 

i  antees  which  could  be  reasonably  desired." 

The  irreconcilables  among  irreconcilables  who 
would  doubtless  find  something  to  criticize  in  the 
millenium,  are  not  satisfied  with  the  peace  treaty. 
Pertinax  in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  May  8,  sneers  at  cer- 
tain people  "who  will  not  fail  to  say  that  the  peace 
treaty  closes  the  age  of  war  and  opens  the  age  of 
peace,"  and  warns  France  against  falling  into  such 
an  error.  The  process  of  change  will  be  gradual  and 
it  is  not  enough  merely  to  write  a  treaty  on  paper. 
The  treaty  which  promises  the  exploitation  of  the 
coal  valley  of  the  Saar  in  equivocal  terms  and  the 
occupation  for  fifteen  years  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  reveals  a  startling  and  "flagrant  lack  of  pro- 
portion between  the  ideas  proposed  and  the  means 
offered  for  their  accomplishment.  The  most  strik- 
ing example  of  this  is  in  the  financial  reparations 
clauses  themselves.  This  Chapter  means  nothing 
and  is  explicable  only  on  the  basis  of  empty  electoral 
bids,  unless  we  assume  that  it  says  clearly  that  for 
thirty  or  forty  years  'the  Republican  Empire'  (the 
translation  by  Pertinax  of  the  German  reich)  will 
be  put  under  guard.  A  very  heavy  tax  will  be  laid 
on  the  strongest  and  most  industrious  human  com- 
munity. They  will  resist  with  all  their  energy  and 
they  will  only  sign  under  constraint  an*!  force." 
France's  only  guarantees  are  "ill-defined  military 

,  and  economic  alliances,  and  a  Society  of  Nations 
still  non-existent."  Pertinax,  after  contemplating 
Ibis  spectacle  in  sack-cloth  and  ashes,  comes  to  a 
philosophical  conclusion:  "Let  us  make  the  best  of 
what  we  have  in  hand  and  not  despise  its  value  be- 
cause we  wanted  more.  .  .  .  There  exists  a  Provi- 
dence for  improvident  politicians  and  oftentimes  the 
worst  fears  are  not  realized.  Let  us  be  ready  to  use 
the  occasions  which  are  given  us  by  the  enemy  him- 
self for  the  correction  of  the  weaknesses  of  the 
treaty."  Lysis,  in  the  Democratic  Noiwelle,  May  9, 
says  the  same  thing  in  different  words.  The  agree- 
ment is  "miserably  inferior  to  that  which  France 
had  the  right  to  expect  from  a  victory  gained  at  the 
price  of  such  suffering."  M.  Clemenceau  did  not 
allow  the  nation  to  support  him  in  his  legitimate 
resistance.  "To  what  necessity  did  he  bow?  The 
mystery  can  not  be  cleared  up,  but  there  is  a  clear 
impression  that  upon  this  Conference  of  democratic 
states,  or  so-called  democratic  states,  certain  secret 
influences,  perhaps  not  to  be  avowed,  were  brought 
to  bear.  In  any  case  these  influences  were  foreign, 
not  to  say  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  peoples.  The 
greatest  abomination  of  the  treaty  of  peace  is  that 
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it  docs  not  make  Germany  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
war  she  criminally  premeditated.  France,  assailed 
and  invaded  under  the  most  odious  conditions,  must 
pay  the  price  of  her  heroic  resistance.  .  .  .  Ine 
second  crime  is  that  we  have  not  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  We  are  occupying  it  with  a  provisional 
title,  but  we  are  evacuating  it  by  stages  within  fif- 
teen years.  We  shall  not  be  protected  by  a  single 
strategic  frontier."  The  censor  does  not  permit  the 
disclosure  of  what  is  apparently  the  third  great 
crime. 

Jacques  Rainville  requires  two  newspapers  in 
which  to  express  his  utter  disgust  at  the  treaty. 
Writing  in  his  usual  vehicle  the  Action  Francaise,  a 
paper  which  combines  a  maximum  of  royalism  with 
a  maximum  of  shortsightedness,  he  says  that  the 
most  profound  weakness  of  the  treaty  is.  that  "France 
stands  in  the  presence  of  a  Germany  from  which  we 
are  exacting  a  heavy  tribute  and  which  preserves  all 
its  resources,  a  proceeding  which  allows  a  people  to 
shake  aside  its  voke  and  gain  deliverance.  Germany 
remains  a  great  state  which  with  a  little  patience 
can  hope  to  escape  the  conditions  which  defeat  has 
forced  it  to  accept:'    Despite  this  situation,  he  is 
willing  to  admit  that  "no  people  has  ever  been  re- 
duced to  such  a  condition  as  that  to  which  the  treaty 
reduces  Germany,  a  state  of  virtual  servitude.  This 
was  necessary.   More,  still,  is  necessary.   We  must 
prepare  ourselves  against  revolt  of  the  serfs,  against 
a  national  Spartacist  movement.   It  is  not  wise  to  let 
a  people  great  in  number  and  famous  for  its  bellicose 
spirit,  keep  one  ray  of  hope  in  its  despair.    .    .  . 
Will  our  parliaments  see  the  lacunae  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  present  treaty?    It  is  not  too  late  to 
awake  them  to  the  sense  of  their  responsibility."  In 
the  Avenir,  May  9,  he  continues  his  criticism,  point- 
ing out  that  the  peace  treaty  recognizes  Germany  as 
a  single  unity,  whereas  it  would  have  been  "possible 
and  natural  to  conclude  a  peace  with  each  one  of  the 
German  states  which  are,  after  all,  not  yet  abolished. 
The  work  of  Rismarck  has  just  been  declared  well 
done  by  27  nations.   This  is  a  serious  error.    .    .  . 
For  it  was  in  the  division  of  Germany,  in  the  flush 
of  German  particularism  that  France  in  the  past 
sought  and  found  protection  and  defense.  And 
France  was  not  gluttonously  annexationist.  She 
only  advanced  toward  the  Rhine  step  by  step  and 
conciliated  the  populations.    On  one  point  she  was 
unshakable.    At  no  price  was  Germany  to  be  al- 
lowed a  single  head  on  a  single  organism."  The 
Gaulois,  one  of  the  more  intelligent  Royalist  papers 
of  Paris,  May  8-  arrived  at  diametrically  opposite 
conclusions,  saying:  "I  say  without  hesitation  that 
the  peace  brought  us  by  this  treaty  fulfills  practically 
every  wish.   France  here  finds  again  the  provinces 
she  lost  in  1870,  her  old  frontiers,  and  the  Rhine  that 
Musset  sang  of.    She  gains  definitively  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  Saar  basin  which  will  help  to  salve  the 
wounds  in  our  basins  of  the  north.    .    .    .    Let  us 
recall  the  difficulties  we  faced  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  Conference  to  obtain  the  realization  of  our  de- 
mands. Retween  the  biblical  ideology  of  Mr.  Wilson 
and  the  imperious  realities  of  a  situation  exclusively 
European  and  especially  French,  a  bridge  had  to  be 
thrown  and  kept,  otherwise  we  risked  losing  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  assistance  of  America  for  the  present 
as  for  the  future.    .    .    .   Finally,  the  value  of  the 
treaty,  like  that  of  all  treaties,  depends  upon  the  way 
it  is  respected  and  on  its  application."   The  Figaro, 
May  8,  though  not  Royalist,  is  sufficiently  academic 
to  be  nearlv  as  conservative.   Its  opinion  is  frankly 
favorable.  *  "This  treaty  of  peace,  the  consecration 


of  the  results  of  the  war  of  191  1  will  inspire  a  jusl 
pride  and  reflection  in  the  heart  of  every  Frenchman 
who  reads  it."  Examining  it  from  the  purely  French 
point  of  view,  the  conclusion  is  thai  the  "treaty  of 
peace  represents  only  the  closest  approximation 
possible  of  a  definite 'achievement.  Il  is  indeed  a 
human  thing,  but  not  a  dream.  It  presupposes  en- 
ergy in  a  victorious  people,  it  presupposes  princi- 
pally energy  in  France.  .  .  .  The  future  of  no  na- 
tion'can  be  fixed  by  an  irrevocable  writing.  It  de- 
pends only  on  the  will  of  its  children  and  the  ardor 
of  its  people.  Whatever  uneasy  spirits  in  France 
may  think,  France  has  now  in  her  hands  the  finest 
harvest  in  her  history." 

The  Socialist  press  practically  takes  as  a  texl 
the  comment  of  the  Humanite  of  May  9:  "This  peace 
is  a  bourgeois  peace  and  a  capitalist  peace  and  only 
the  bourgeois  and  capitalist  press  will  ratify  it.  The 
French  proletariat  refuses  the  signature  today.  In 
a  few  davs  by  its  authorized  organs,  it  will  rise 
against  this  Rismarckian  treaty  which  is  an  outrage 
to  the  rights  of  peoples  as  well  as  to  the  mos; 
elementary  principles  of  morality."  The  Journal  du 
Peuple,  May  9,  under  the  heading  "The  Peace  with- 
out the  Peoples"  alludes  to  it  as  "the  hypocrisy  ol 
justice,"  and  asks  why  the  intervention  of  the  Society 
of  Nations  was  limited  to  the  Saar  and  Danzig  if  we 
are  going  to  internationalize  all  problems.   For  the 
Populaire,  May  9,  the  treatv  is  "a  peace  of  oppres- 
sion and  injustice,"  and  it  says  "let  Wilson  compare 
yesterday's  text  with  the  doctrine  he  sustains  .   .  . 
I  The  clauses  of  the  treatv  do  not  restore  justice  in 
any  sense.    They  do  not' grant  a  peace.    They  will 
give  neither  justice  nor  international  peace  so  long 
as  equity,  disorder,  oppression,  official  warfare,  are 
perpetuated  among  the  nations."   The  Oeuvre,  May 
8,  which  may  be  characterized  as  a  Socialist  paper, 
feels  that  there  is  a  general  sentiment  of  disappoint- 
ment in  regard  to  the  financial  clauses  which  appar- 
ently do  not  give  enough  immediate  payment  to 
France.   Furthermore,  the  treaty  reveals  distrust  of 
the  League  of  Nations  in  almost  every  page  and  the 
military  clauses-  while  good  in  themselves,  seem  not 
to  be  sufficiently  guaranteed,  while  at  the  same  time 
France  must  continue  her  odious  conscription  sys- 
tem   The  Pays,  which  of  late  has  been  accused  ol 
being  Socialist,  says  May  8:  "The  treatv  is  a  masterly 
work.  It  is  an  international  pact  which  serenely  de- 
fines oeneral  principles  applicable  to  all  nations,  and 
does  not  define  special  conditions  designed  to  over- 
whelm a  beaten  enemy,  and  in  that  respect  it  is  a 
work  which  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  establish- 
ment of  relations  which  will  serve  for  future  peace. ' 

ALLIED  PRESS— ITALIAN 

Kiao-Chau  and  Shantung 
Some  of  the  Italian  papers  express  considerable 
amazement  at  the  solution,  in  the  Peace  Treaty,  ot 
the  question  of  Kiao-Chau  and  Shantung.  It  is  point- 
ed out  that  the  settlement  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
President  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points.  Many  of  the 
papers,  however,  give  the  matter  no  notice. 

The  Epoca  (Rome,  Signor  Orlando's  paper)  pub- 
lishes the  following  comment  from  Mongiardmi.  its 
Paris  correspondent,  May  3:  "All  the  other  countries 
get  what  they  want,  even  in  open  violation  of  the 
famous  rules' which  were  applied  with  such  intran- 
sigence when  it  was  a  question  of  tearing  away  from 
Italy  sons  redeemed  by  our  blood. 

"Rehold,  today-  Japan  has  obtained  Wilson's  a"- 
ouiescence  in  her  retention  of  Kiao-Chau  m  return 
for  her  yielding  on  the  question  of  the  equality  ol 
races. 
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'  This  colonial*  grant,  which,  needless  to  say,  will 
be  skillfully  veiled  under  labored  formulas,  places 
many  million  Chinese  under  the  sovereignty  of 
Japan  What  is  to  become  of  the  right  oi  peoples  to 
self-determination,  the  rights  of  nationalities,  and 
so  many  other  fine  phrases  of  a  like  nature?  It  was 
onlv  when  it  was  a  question  of  saving  from  their 
age-long  martyrdom  the  Italians  of  the  Eastern 
\driatic  that  these  principles  were  valid;  but,  nat- 
urally, not  in  support  of  the  reasons  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, but  in  support  of  the  inviolable  Croats." 

Robert  Cantalupo  writes  from  Paris  to  the  Idea 
Sazionale  (Rome,  Nationalist),  May  3,  under  this 
heading:  "How  Wilson  sold  the  Chinese  of  Kiao- 
Chau  and  Shantung." 

"The  sale  of  Wilsonian  ideology  on  the  market 
of  the  League  of  Nations  continues.  The  Fourteen 
Points  are'  daily  sold  for  prices  which  are  in  the 
main  beneficial  to  the  United  States.  Today  we 
have  the  confirmation  of  the  news  that  the  President 
sold  to  the  Japanese  two  magnificent  Chinese  prov- 
inces, Kiao-Chau  and  Shantung,  the  price  being  the 
capitulation  of  Raron  Makino  on  the  principle  of  the 
equality  of  races. 

"Several  million  Chinese-  the  inhabitants  of 
these  rich  territories,  pass  under  the  control  of  the 
Government  of  Tokio  just  as  if  they  were  inanimate 
objects.  This  new  stone  covers  the  Wilson  point 
protesting  against  the  traffic  in  peoples. 

"Japan  yielded  on  the  equality  of  races,  in  which 
question  we  sustain  her  with  sentiments  of  real  sym- 
pathy, but  she  obtains  a  complete  victory  in  terri- 
torial acquisitions,  and  their  character  is  certainly 
imperialistic.  This  is  the  purpose  served  by  the 
League  of  Nations,  whose  covenant  was  approved 
by  a  scandalous  roup  de  mean,  and  voted  unani- 
mously, even  though  the  Italian  vote  was  missing. 

The  man  who  allows  himself  to  be  troubled  by 
miserable  scruples  when  Fiume  expresses  its  deter- 
mination to  be  annexed  to  Italy,  and  who  cries 
Roman  imperialism'  on  account  of  a  few  hundred 
thousand  Slavic  immigrants  who  will  remain  within 
our  boundaries  in  Dalmatia,  coolly  continues  to  keep 
the  traffic  of  free  exchange  working,  on  the  discred- 
ited market  place  of  the  League.  This  last  sale  sur- 
passes all  others  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  and  ex- 
trinsic meaning;  -  intrinsic,  because  we  are  con- 
Iron  led  by  a  decision  which  autocratically  disposes 
of  millions  and  millions  of  Chinese,  without  the  least 
heed  being  taken  of  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion; extrinsic,  because  it  is  a  real  exchange  made 
solely  for  Wilson's  personal  interests,  not  even  for 


the  interests  of  the  United  States,  which  certainly 
cannot  view  favorably  such  a  striking  increase  in 
the  power  of  Japan. 

"In  order  to  hinder  Raron  Makino  from  leaving 
the  Conference,  in  order  to  make  Japan  stay  in  the 
League  of  Nations- — his  personal  creation — which 
he  must  bring  back  to  America  with  him  at  any  cost, 
the  President  did  not  hesitate  to  grant  Japan  a  most 
fertile  province.  In  the  beginning  it  was  said  Japan 
would  obtain  Kiao-Chau.  if  Pekin's  consent  was 
brought  to  the  Conference. 

"Indeed,  the  discussions  at  the  Crillon  had 
reached  this  stage  the  evening  before  Japan  blandly 
voiced  her  reservations  on  the  equality  of  races  in 
the  plenary  sitting  of  the  League.  Raron  Makino 
conducted  the  discussions  on  the  following  day,  and 
he  so  skillfully  played  the  card  of  Italy's  withdrawal, 
that  the  Chinese  consent  was  dropped  from  the  con- 
ditions. Thus,  merely  for  having  saved  the  League 
of  Nations  from  shipwreck,  Makino  obtained  such  a 
magnificent  gift  from  the  Puritanic  gratitude  of  the 
President.  He  obtained  it  also,  perhaps,  because 
Japan  is  exaggeratedly  near  the  United  States,  and 
nothing  would  be  so  dangerous  as  to  arouse  such  a 
proud,  audacious  and  neighboring  people. 

"The  last  evangelic  barter  has  been  carried  on. 
on  the  tranquillity  of  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  in  the 
name  of  that  League  of  Nations  against  which  un- 
official protests  are  now  being  raised,  which  will 
perhaps  be  followed  by  protests  in  a  more  legitimate 
fashion.   These  are  the  protests  of  many  small  pow- 
j  ers  who  have  already  decided  to  declare  the  plenary 
j  session  null  and  void*  because  it  was  held  in  the 
'  absence  of  that  Italy  of  which  Wilson,  Lloyd  George 
and  Clemenceau  took  no  account." 

The  Corriere  della  Sera  (Milan,  Liberal),  May  3, 
in  an  article  from  Paris,  says:  "If  any  further  proof 
were  needed  of  Wilson's  incoherence,  it  was  given 
by  the  astonishing  attitude  of  the  American  Presi- 
dent in  the  solution  of  the  Japanese  territorial  prob- 
'<  lem,  which  was  arrived  at  yesterday  in  the  face  of 
I  the  Japanese  threat  to  fotlow  Italy's  example,  and 
!  leave  the  Conference,  if  the  treaties  concluded  by 
j  Japan  during  the  war,  were  not  recognized  and  lived 
I  up  to.  President  Wilson  capitutated  completely.  .  .  . 
"It  remains  to  be  seen  what  impression  will  be 
made  on  the  United  States  by  the  success  of  the  Jap- 
anese diplomacy  and  the  complete  abandonment  of 
!  the  Fourteen  Points  of  Wilson  in  the  question  most 
directly  interesting  America,  considering  that  in  the 
I  United  States  the  only  excuse  for  the  extraordinary 
action  of  the  President  in  the  Adriatic  question 
might  be  found,  egoistically,  in  his  diplomatic  tri- 
umph over  Japan.    .    .  ." 
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ENEMY  PRESS— GERMAN 

Reception  of  the  Peace  Terms 
The  publication  of  the  peace  terms  in  Germany 
was  greeted  by  a  wail  of  protest  from  government  of- 
ficials as  well  as  from  the  press.  The  numerous 
proclamations,  speeches  and  editorials  feign  aston- 
ishment and  disappointment.  They  speak  of  "the 
betrayal  of  Germany,"  of  the  "hypocrisy  of  Wilson," 
of  the  "peace  of  violence,  contrary  to  the  Fourteen 
Points."  They  describe  the  German  people,  "who 
naively  hoped  for  a  conciliatory  and  just  peace,"  as 
stupefied.  They  picture  the  dark  future  of  Germany's 
industry,  political  life,  and  kultur.  The  press  re- 
action is  almost  universally  violent,  threatening  and 
hostile  in  the  extreme.  But  this  reaction  cannot  be 
taken  too  seriously;  it  was  to  be  expected.  Indeed 
it  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  wail  which  went  up 
at  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the  armistice  con- 
ditions.   It  is  the  protest  of  the  impotent. 

It  is  significant  that  when  analyzed  the  majority 
of  these  protests  do- not  indicate  that  Germany  will 
refuse  to  sign.  They  confine  themselves  to  vain 
threats  and  descriptions  of  the  dire  consequences 
of  acceptance.  They  clamor  for  counter-proposals, 
sometimes  describing  in  great  detail  the  nature  of 
these  proposals.  When  these  counter-proposals 
shall  have  been  made  and  the  Allied  powers  shall 
have  taken  action  upon  them  the  German  delegates 
must  then  make  their  decision  "to  accept  or  reject- 
yes  or  no." 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

The  attitude  of  the  Government  is  best  shown 
in  its  proclamation,  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung, 
May  9:  "The  first  reply  to  the  sincere  desire  for 
peace  on  the  part  of  our  starving  people  was  the  un- 
commonly hard  armistice  conditions.  The  German 
people  has  laid  down  its  arms  and  honestly  observed 
all  the  obligations  of  the  armistice,  hard  as  they 
were.  Notwithstanding  this,  our  opponents  con-, 
tinued  the  war  for  six  months  by  maintaining  the 
hunger  blockade.  The  German  people  bore  all  the 
burdens,  trusting  in  the  promise  given  by  the  Allies 
in  the  note  of  November  5  that  the  peace  would  be 
a  peace  of  right  on  the  basis  of  President  Wilson's 
Fourteen  Points.  What  is  now  given  us  instead, 
in  the  peace  terms,  is  in  contradiction  to  the  pledge 
given  at  that  time.  It  is  unbearable  for  the  German 
people,  and  even  if  we  put  forth  all  our  energies,  im- 
practicable. Violence  without  measure  is  to  be  done 
to  the  German  people. 

"From  such  an  imposed  peace  fresh  hatred  will 
certainly  develop  between  the  nations  and,  in  the 
course  of  time,  more  bloodshed.  The  world  would 
be  forced  to  bury  every  hope  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, liberating  and  pacifying  the  nations,  and  as- 
suring peace.  The  dismemberment  and  mangling 
of  the  German  people,  the  delivering  up  of  German 
labor  to  foreign  capitalism  to  be  employed  as  slaves, 
the  permanent  fettering  of  the  young  German  Re- 
public by  the  Entente's  imperialism,  is  the  aim  of 
this  peace  of  violence. 

"The  German  people's  government  will  answer 
the  peace  proposals  of  violence  with  the  proposal 
of  a  peace  of  right  on  the  basis  of  a  lasting  peace  of 


nations.  The  fact  that  all  classes  of  the  German  peo- 
ple have  been  moved  so  deeply  testifies  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  giving  expression  to  the  united  will  ol 
the  German  Nation.  The  German  Government  will 
put  forth  every  effort  to  secure  for  the  German  peo- 
ple the  same  national  unity  and  independence,  and 
the  same  freedom  of  labor  in  economic  and  cultural 
respects  which  the  Allies  want  to  give  all  the  peoples 
of  Europe  except  the  Germans. 

"Our  nation  must  protect  itself  by  its  own  action. 
In  view  of  danger  of  destruction,  the  German  Na- 
tion and  the  government  which  it  chose  itself,  must 
stand  by  one  another.  Let  Germany  unite  in  a  single 
will  to  preserve  German  nationality  and  the  liber- 
ties which  we  have  won !  Every  thought,  and  the  en- 
tire will  of  the  nation  ought  now  to  be  turned  to  lr- 
bor  for  the  preservation  and  reconstruction  of  the 
Fatherland. 

"The  Government  appeals  to  all  Germans  in  this 
difficult  hour  to  labor  with  it  in  mutual  trust  in  the 
path  of  duty  and  in  the  belief  in  the  triumph  of  rea- 
son and  of  right.— (Signed)  Imperial  President,  Eb- 
ert." 

Another  statement  expressing  the  Government  s 
sentiments  is  the  speech  of  Herr  Scheidemann,  the 
Prime  Minister,  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Peace 
Committee  in  Berlin  last  Thursday,  Deutsche  Alle- 
gemeine  Zeitung,  May  10.  Herr  Scheidemann  de- 
voted much  time  to  what  he  called  the  contradictions 
between  the  peace  terms  and  the  Fourteen  Points  ol 
President  Wilson.  "The  terms,"  he  said,  -are  a 
sentence  of  death."  He  attacked  especially  the  ces- 
sion of  the  northeastern  corner  of  East  Prussia,  and 
the  economic  clauses,  describing  these  as  "most  mon  • 
strous  conditions." 

The  most  significant  part  of  Herr  Scheidemann  s 
speech  is  that  in  which  he  recommends  calmness  and 
reserve:  "The  Government' must,  however,  treat 
this  document  of  hatred  with  political  sobriety.  Il 
would  violate  its  dutv  if  it  gave  way  to  the  feelings 
which  affect  me  as  much  as  you.  It  hopes  an  agree- 
ment may  be  reached  by  means  of  negotiations,  and 
has  instructed  the  delegation  at  Versailles  to  present 
a  note  to  the  enemy  Governments  with  the  views  of 
the  German  Government,  and  to  request  an  oral  dis- 
cussion for  the  purpose  especially  of  asking  what 
ground  led  to  the  making  of  this  or  that  demand. 

"Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau's  observation  that 
we  will  examine  the  document  handed  to  us  with 
good  will,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  final  result  of  our 
meeting  will  be  the  signing  of  it  by  us  all,  represents 
fully  the  Government's  view." 

CONSERVATIVE  OPINION 

As  was  to  be  expected  the  Conservative  press 
is  most  violent  in  its  attack  upon  the  peace  terms. 
Some  of  the  most  extreme  papers  demand  rejection. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  the  Conservative  press 
confines  itself  to  violent  criticism  without  recom- 
mending rejection.  The  Taegliche  Rundschau,  May 
8,  is  typical  of  the  Conservative  opinion:  "Nothing 
is  left* of  the  dreams  and  hopes  of  our  pacifists.  We 
stand  before  a  naked,  brutal  act  of  violence,  with 
terms  more  severe  than  have  ever  before  been  im- 
posed upon  a  great  people.  Hardly  anything  is  left 
of  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points  in  which  we  had  placed 
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our  trust.  The  old  idea  of  the  hunger  peace  is  too 
mild;  this  is  a  peace  of  slavery.  ...  If  we  ac- 
cept the  Allied  terms  it  means  the  permanent  paup- 
erism if  not  the  annihilation  of  our  people. 

■  The  most  characteristic  trait  of  all  seems  to  be 
I  lie  continuation  of  the  war.  Germany  cannot  sta- 
bilize. She  will  not  be  permitted  to  reconstruct  her 
industries,  but  will  be  kept  in  a  continual  state  of 
economic,  military  and  political  servitude. 

"Schiffer  and  Dernberg  together  could  not  tell 
how  the  indemnities  suggested  could  be  extracted 
from  an  economically  shattered  country;  from  a 
Germany  deprived  of  iron  and  coal  mines  and  im- 
portant areas  of  her  territory.  How  we  are  to  pay 
twenty  billion  marks  in  two  years,  or,  according  to 
the  present  rale  of  exchange,  fifty  billions,  is  a  secret 
of  Ihe  Entente.  It  is  carrying  out  the  same  policy 
that  it  used  at  the  time  of  the  armistice;  the  imposi- 
tion of  impossible  conditions  to  serve  as  an  excuse 
for  future  threats  and  interference.  In  this  connec- 
tion comes  the  plan  for  the  International  Finance 
Commission  to  sit  in  Germany  at  the  cost  of  Ger- 
many. Its  power  would  grow  from  year  to  year  un- 
til it  would  become  more  powerful  than  the  German 
Government.  .  .  .  We  are  to  disappear  from 
the  ma])  as  a  world  power.  We  are  to  become  a 
mere  tributary  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Witness 
Ihe  lengthy  occupation  of  the  Rhineland  and  the  loss 
of  the  northeastern  corner  of  East  Prussia^  which 
the  English  probably  want  to  absorb  along  with 
Courland!  Like  a  wild  animal  we  are  attacked 
from  every  side.  Moreover,  we  are  to  become  a 
beast  of  burden  for  the  rickety  finance  cart  of  the 
Allies.  Still  worse  this  beast  is  to  be  starved;  for 
if  our  ships  and  our  coal  mines  are  taken  away,  if 
our  earnings  go  to  the  Allies  as  war  indemnities, 
what  inducement  will  remain  to  work,  what  will  we 
have  to  live  on? 

"If  the  peace  terms  are  accepted  new  revolutions 
will  be  unavoidable.  If  the  indemnities  are  paid 
our  paper  currency  will  be  invalidated  and  its  hold- 
ers ruined.  The  number  of  idle  workmen  will  swell 
ad  infinitum.  Furthermore,  we  arc  not  even  to 
have  an  army  capable  of  quelling  internal  disturb- 
ances:  the  seventy  thousand  infantry  an/d  thipty 
t lions;! nd  cavalry  proposed  are  utterly  inadequate. 
The  Allies  seem  to  want  a  revolutionary  Germany. 
Hut  lei  them  figure  also  that  revolutions  do  not  create 
work,  and  that  without  work  war  indemnities  do 
not  spring  unaided  from  the  ground. 

"The  right  of  self-determination  is  abolished 
lor  Germany.  Both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West 
pure  German  regions,  such  as  the  Saar  Valley,  West 
Prussia,  Posen  and  Upper  Silesia,  fall  to  our  enemies. 
German-Austria  is  forbidden  to  join  herself  to  Ger- 
many Vnd  to  all  is  added  the  shame  of 

the  surrender  of  the  Kaiser,  which  will  stain  Ger- 
man honor  forever,  eventually  create  a  desire  for 
revenge.  .  .  .  From  what  we  know  of  the  peace 
terms  today  they  arc  impossible  and  unrealizable." 

An  even  more  violent  article  appeared  in  the 
Deutsche  Tagcszcilung,  May  9:  "During  the  war 
we  gave  constant  warnings  of  the  destructive  inten- 
tions of  our  enemy;  these  conditions,  however,  sur- 
pass anything  previously  thought  of,  and  there  is  not 
Ihe  faintest  chance  of  their  being  fulfilled.  These 
conditions  will  not  only  bring  about  the  political 
ruin  of  the  German  Empire,  but  will  condemn  it  to 
eternal  industrial  stagnation  and  make  of  Germany 
a  land  of  misery  and  hunger.  These  conditions  do 
not  permit  of  peace  negotiations  of  the  sort  that  are 


possible  between  civilized  peoples;  on  the  contrary 
they  are  of  such  character  as  to  make  the  van- 
quished, in  so  far  as  life  remains  to  them,  the  slaves 
of  the  conqueror,  and  this  'modern'  method  of  en- 
slavement is  in  principle  the  most  terrible,  the  most 
barbarous  and  the  most  humiliating.  ...  As  to 
the  details  of  the  treaty  and  as  to  the  role  of  Wilson 
nothing  need  be  said  at  this  time.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  Germany  can  give  but  one  answer;  an  unquali- 
fied No.n 

LIBERAL  AND  DEMOCRATIC  OPINION 

The  Liberal  and  Democratic  opinion  is  but  little 
less  violent  than  that  of  the  Conservatives.  The 
Vossische  Zeitung,  May  8,  although  supposedly  lib- 
eral in  its  tendencies,  is  well-known  for  its  hostility 
toward  England.  Since  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
this  newspaper,  especially  through  the  contributions 
of  Georg  Bernhard,  has  been  advocating  a  strong 
continental  alliance  to  oppose  Anglo-Saxon  domi- 
nance. The  following  article  entitled  "Yes  or  No" 
was  contributed  by  Georg  Bernhard:  "The  volumi- 
nous peace  terms  which  were  handed  to  Count 
Brockdorff-Rantzau  yesterday  at  a  solemn  sitting 
of  the  Peace  Delegation  forms  a  document  of  shame- 
lessness  which  has  never  been  equalled  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  The  German  people  who  per- 
mitted the  American  people,  through  its  President, 
to  guarantee  the  future  peace,  laid  down  its  arms 
confiding  in  this  pledge.  The  German  people  ac- 
cepted the  difficult  armistice  conditions  in  the  hope 
of  a  just  peace.  The  German  people  was  led  naively 
to  trust  in  the  honesty  and  the  pacific  desires  of  its 
j  opponents.  Even  now  it  toys  with  the  illusion  that 
',  the  Allies  cannot  possibly  take  seriously  such  sense- 
{  less  terms.  In  almost  every  clause  of  this  document 
the  British  will  to  destroy  is  apparent.  Think  of  all 
that  which  is  the  result  of  French  revengefulness, 
French  hatred!  Consider  for  example  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, the  Saar  Valley  and  the  occupation  of  the 
Rhine!  Most  serious  of  all,  the  death  blow,  that 
which  will  bring  ruin  to  Germany's  life  and  her  in- 
dustrial activities,  is  the  separation  from  all  her 
neighbors  who  are  able  to  assist  her  in  her  economic 
restoration.    .    .  . 

"The  Balkanizing  of  Europe,  which  runs  like  a 
red  thread  through  the  paragraphs  of  the  peace  con- 
ditions, is  English  work.  England  triumphs  today 
not  only  over  Germany.  She  triumphs  over  her  own 
allies.    She  triumphs  over  Europe.    .    .  . 

"From  the  character  of  the  admirable  speech 
which  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau  delivered  yester- 
day at  the  Trianon  Palace  Hotel  it  appears  that  the 
next  step  of  the  German  delegates  will  be  to  offer 
counter-proposals  to  the  Allied  and  associated  pow  - 
ers." 

Assuming  that  such  counter-proposals  will  be 
made,  Bernhard  proceeds  to  make  certain  sugges- 
tions as  to  what  these  proposals  should  be.  Briefly 
stated  they  are  as  follows:  (1)  "The  right  of  self- 
determination  must  apply  to  Germany  as  well  as  to 
other  peoples.  Unquestionably  German  territory 
formerly  a  part  of  the  German  Empire  must  not  be 
separated  from  the  Fatherland.    .    .  . 

(2)  "The  same  fundamental  principles  must 
apply  also  to  German-fAustria.  ...  (3)  "The 
same  principle  must  apply  to  the  territory  bordering 
on  France.  .  .  .  The  voice  of  the  people  must 
i  determine  the  future  of  Alsace.    .    .  . 

(4)  "And  should  not  this  principle  apply 
equally  to  the  Saar  Valley?  What  is  contemplated 
in  the  proposed  conditions  with  respect  to  this  region 
is  nothing  short  of  robbery.    .    •  • 
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(5)  "Above  all,  the  German  counter-proposals 
must  demand  joint  negotiations  of  the  Entente  with 
Germany  and  German-Austria.  German-Austria 
belongs  "to  the  German  people.  It  is  unacceptable 
that  a  part  of  these  people  should  be  in  Versailles 
while  the  others  are  in  Saint  Germain. 

(6)  "When  all  the  German  peoples  are  united 
their  neighbors  will  be  the  Italians.  Therefore,  the 
Empire  must  be  permitted  to  negotiate  directly  with 
Italy  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  conciliatory  attitude 
which  has  always  existed  between  Germany  and 
Italy. 

"After  counter  proposals  have  been  made  em- 
bracing these  principles  and  the  Allies  have  con- 
sidered them,  then  the  time  will  come  when  we  must 
answer  the  question:  'Accept  or  reject— Yes  or  no?'  " 
The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  May  8,  generally  more 
liberal  than  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  says:  "The  Al- 
lied policy  of  might  which  appears  in  the  conditions 
respecting  the  East  are  calculated  to  infuriate  the 
German  people.  The  greater  part  of  Upper  Silesia 
is  to  be  given  to  the  Poles.  Is  it  necessary  to  call  at- 
tention to  what  such  a  dismemberment  means  to  our 
industrial  and  economic  life?  The  line  of  demarca- 
tion in  Poland  has  been  shifted  still  further  toward 
the  west.  It  is  not  enough  that  Danzig  is  to  be  a  free 
city,  severed  from  German  Imperial  territory,  but  the 
Province  of  West  Prussia  as  far  as  the  west  bank  of 
the  Vistula  is  also  transferred.  West  Prussia  com- 
detely  separated  from  the  remainder  of  Germany 
will  be  further  reduced  by  popular  vote  and  by  ces- 
sion. By  this  means  it  is  hoped  to  weaken  the  re- 
sistance of  the  population.  The  northwest  corner 
of  East  .'russia  is  also  to  be  given  to  the  Allies  who 
wish  to  make  a  free  city  out  of  Memel,  correspond- 
ing to  Daiazig. 

"Th    so-called  self-determination  of  peoples — 
sad  ruin  of  Wilsonian  idealism — will  be  denied. 

.  .  'Free  access  to  the  Vistula'  is  promised  to 
that  little  corner  of  East  Prussia  which  will  still  re- 
main after  the  dismemberment.    .    .  . 

"Yesterday  in  the  Trianon  Palace  Hotel,  M. 
Clemenceau  handed  over  the  proposed  treaty,  ac- 
companied by  the  speech  which  in  tone  was  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  text  of  the  document.  He  stood 
like  a  masculine  Medea  or  like  some  classic  actor  of 
olden  days,  in  his  murderous  hate,  dispossessed  of 
all  reason.  He  had  chosen,  by  subtle  reasoning, 
those  words  which  were  intended  to  humiliate  and 
had  carefully  studied  the  gestures  of  the  conqueror. 
History,  which  often  times  judges  differently  from 
tyrants,  will  say  whether  the  conqueror  has  not  been 
overshadowed  by  the  conquered.  Count  Brockdorff- 
Rantzau  did  not  know  the  terms  of  the  Allies  when 
he  penned  his  reply.  On  that  day  when  the  truth 
of  his  words  shall  become  known  we  shall  see  that 
he  has  represented  the  German  people  with  dignity 
and  sincerity  in  a  scene  that  is  unparalleled  as  a 
tragedy. 

"From  present  knowledge  of  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  one  is  able  to  formulate  an  opinion,  even 
though  many  details  are  falsely  stated.  This  out- 
line is  a  document  of  the  oldest  type,  a  policy  of  en- 
slavement which  supercedes  might  for  justice.  All 
the  principles  of  a  League  of  Nations  are  lost. 
Whether  it  will  be  possible  to  alter  these  things 
through  negotiations  remains  to  be  seen.  No  stone 
should  be  left  unturned  in  an  attempt  to  reform  this 
treaty  by  means  of  cold-blooded  protests  and  practi- 
cal counter-proposals.  For  in  its  present  form  it  ap- 
pears unacceptable  to  the  true  friends  of  interna- 
tional peace.    If  it  is  unchangeable  or  if  it  must  re- 


tain a  semblance  of  its  present  form  then  there  is  bu! 
one  word  that  we  can  utter:  No." 

OPINION  OF  THE  CENTER 

The  opinion  of  the  Centerists  or  Catholic  party 
is  partially  expressed   in  the  Koelnische  Volks- 
zeitung,  May  9.    This  paper  also   expresses  the 
opinion  of  the  large  industrial  classes  of  the  Rhine 
district:    "One  can  see  at  a  glance  that  never  since 
the  Punic  Wars  was  a  people  confronted  with  so 
stern  a  treaty  or  one  which,  whether  accepted  or  re- 
fused, was  so  fraught  with  consequences.    .    .  . 
Can  we  exist  if  we  refuse?    According  to  all  mortal 
!  estimates  this  appears  in  the  highest  degree  improb- 
able.   .    ...    Can  we  exist  if  we  accept?    .    .  . 
!  The  German  people  will  understand  perfectly  M. 
I  Clemenceau's  attitude  in  calling  this  a  'good  peace.' 
|  that  is  a  good  peace  for  France.    We  remember 
j  when  we  ourselves  dreamed  of  a  'good  peace,'  a  good 
peace  for  Germany  and  seemed  justified  in  hoping 
I  it  might  be  brought  about.    At  the  same  time  we  can- 
not help  remembering  the  principles  upon  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  armistice  in  November, 
this  peace  was  to  be  drawn  and  comparisons  will  be 
"  made  to  show  whether  or  not  the  program  which  was 
I  then  laid  down  has  now  been  realized.    We  will 
make  no  exorbitant  demands,  as  we  said,  and  must 
judge  the  conduct  of  others  in  the  light  of  what  we 
ourselves  would  have  done  had  we  been  victorious. 
But  in  this  self-examination  we  cannot  avoid  asking 
whether,  in  such  a  case,  we  should  not  have  felt 
|  bound  by  all  engagements  entered  into  in  writing 
with  the  enemy  and  we  feel  no  doubt  that  the  Ger- 
!  man  sense  of  justice,  which  has  so  often  operated  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  German  people,  would  have 
dictated  a  strict  observance  of  the  pledged  obliga- 
tions. 

".  .  .  Will  our  prospects,  if  we  accept  this 
peace,  be  such  as  to  make  life  worth  living?  Can 
we  (in  view  of  unsettled  conditions),  .  .  .  take 
upon  ourselves  obligations,  the  fulfilment  of  which 
would  appear  problematic  even  in  normal  times  and 
under  the  most  f  a vorable  industrial  conditions  ?  .  . 
But  those  who  demand  of  Germany  untold  billions 
without  allowing  her  to  choose  her  own  methods, 
and  who  rob  her,  at  the  same  time,  of  her  natural 
wealth  and  industrial  resources  should  ask  them- 
selves, we  believe,  whether  such  a  transaction  is  con- 
sistent with  honor  and  'fair  play.' 

"And  finally  the  Government  and  the  National 
Assembly  must  consider  whether  they  can  conscien- 
tiously permit  the  endorsement  of  an  agreement,  the 
non-fulfillment  of  which  would  redound  to  the  eter- 
nal discredit  of  Germany  in  the  records  of  world 
history.    .    .  ." 

SOCIALISTIC  OPINION 

Vorwaerts,  May  8,  representing  Social  Demo- 
cratic opinion,  expresses  great  disappointment  at  the 
terms  of  the  treaty:  "The  Allied  powers,  and  es- 
pecially America,  who  through  the  mouth  of  Wilson, 
was  lavish  with  her  phrases  of  justice,  right  and  con- 
ciliation, have  now  officially  torn  off  their  masks. 
Unofficially,  however,  they  still  uphold  the  imperti- 
nent hypocrisy  by  which  they  succeeded  in  disarm- 
ing us  last  autumn. 

"The  world  has  been  deceived.  The  German 
people  must  realize  that  its  momentary  weakness  is 
being  exploited  in  an  unscrupulous  way  for  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  victor.    .    .  . 

"It  is  said  that  the  Allies  will  conclude  peace  with 
Germany  only  on  those  terms,  and  in  Article  3  ot 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  it  is  specifi- 
cally stated  that  Germany  must  accept  all  the  politi- 
cal changes  introduced  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  Un- 
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der  no  other  conditions  will  peace  be  concluded  with 
her.  Moreover,  by  threats  of  coercion  we  are  de- 
prived of  all  free  will  to  sign  or  refuse  as  we  wish. 

"At  present  we  do  not  know  whether  this  unpre- 
cedented instrument  of  oppression  will  be  signed. 
The  great  food  necessity  of  Germany  imposes  special 
obligations  upon  us.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
if  we  sign  this  peace  it  will  be  only  under  the  dictate 
of  compulsion.  Sincere  inward  assent  we  refuse 
categorically.    .    .  •" 

Freiheit,  May  8,  representing  the  opinion  of  the 
Radical  Socialists,  regards  the  terms  as  harsh,  but  is 
not  surprised:  "To  ensure  the  execution  of  the 
peace  treaty,  the  German  territory  west  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Rhine  bridgeheads  are  to  be  occupied  for 
fifteen  years.  If  the  terms  are  punctiliously  ob- 
served, certain  areas,  including  the  Cologne  bridge- 
head, are  to  be  evacuated  after  five  years;  other 
areas,  including  the  Coblenz  bridgehead,  after  ten 
years;  and  still  others,  including  the  Mainz  bridge- 
head, after  fifteen  years.  In  case  of  an  earlier  ful- 
fillment of  all  the  peace  conditions,  the  army  of  oc- 
cupation will  be  withdrawn  immediately. 

"The  general  conditions  stated  above  give  only 
an  approximate  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  demands 
made  by  the  Entente.  The  treaty  lays  upon  Ger- 
many  heavy  financial  and  economic  obligations;  it 
imposes  on" the  German  people  the  yoke  of  repara- 
tion for  injuries  done  in  pursuing  the  criminal  policy 
adopted  by  the  Kaiser's  Government.  It  requires 
of  Germany  assurances  that  the  peace  terms  will  be 
observed,  assurances  of  such  a  nature  that  they  will 
considerably  circumscribe  her  economic  develop- 
ment; it  pledges  Germany  to  make  concessions  to 
tin  Poles  which  involve  a  complete  readjustment 
in  the  Eastern  Provinces. 

"Stricken  Germany  might  have  anticipated  all 
these  demands.  She  could  not  expect  that  the  states- 
men of  the  Entente  would  condone  Germany's  re- 
sponsibility for  the  war  or  the  countless  crimes  in- 
cident to  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  would  repose 
that  degree  of  confidence  in  superficially  democra- 
tized Germany  which  would  justify  them  in  fore- 
going extensive  securities  against  Germany.  More- 
over Germany  could  not  expect  that  the  Entente 
would  disregard  the  demands  of  the  Poles,  the  Danes 


and  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine;  she  might  have 
assumed  also,  that  the  Entente  Governments,  as 
trustees  of  the  capitalistic  classes  in  their  respective 
lands,  w  ould  make  heavy  industrial  exactions  upon 
stricken  Germany,  in  order  to  relieve  their  own  coun- 
tries as  much  as  possible  and  accellerate  industrial 
rehabilitation  after  the  war. 

"All  that,  as  we  have  said,  was  to  be  expected. 
From  the  standpoint  of  coercive,  imperialistic 
policy,  as  instanced  by  Germany  at  Rrest-Litovsk, 
the  peace  terms  of  the  Entente  must  actually  be  char- 
acterized as  quite  moderate.  It  is  another  matter, 
however,  if  we  test  their  validity  with  an  eye  to  the 
future  peace  of  the  world.  While  they  show  a  tend- 
ency to  render  effective  the  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation of  peoples  and  to  relegate  militarism,  yet  in 
other  places  they  are  in  sharp  opposition  to  the  Four- 
teen Points  propounded  by  Wilson,  which  were  to 
serve  as  the  basis  of  readjustment  in  Europe.  So  far 
as  one  can  judge  from  a  cursory  inspection,  the 
peace  treaty  is  a  compromise  between  Wilson  and 
Clemenceau,  a  compromise  by  the  Western  Powers 
between  democratic  pacifism  and  still  flourishing 
imperialism.  If  the  future  peace  is  founded  on  these 
compromises,  it  is  certain  that  it  will  rest  upon  an 
ephemeral  ground-work.  The  compromise  will  not 
eliminate  from  the  world  the  tensions  and  frictions, 
the  aggravation  of  which  will  conjure  up  the  spectre 
of  world  war;  it  will  not  bring  about  conciliation  and 
international  fraternity;  it  will  not  destroy  militar- 
ism and  imperialism  which  are  the  bane  of  hu- 
manity. Therefore  no  proletarian  party  can  wel- 
come this  peace.  Neither  the  German,  nor  the 
French,  nor  the  English  workingmen  will  see  in  it 
even  a  partial  realization  of  their  aims.  They  will 
be  forced  to  accept  with  the  consciousness  that,  de- 
spite all  these  shortcomings,  it  forms  an  escape  from 
chaos,  from  the  bloody  turmoil  of  war.    Rut  at  the 

j  same  time  they  will  see  from  its  very  faults  and  im- 
perfections that  capitalistic  governments  are  incap- 
able of  making  an  honorable  peace.  Seeing  this, 
thev  will  be  spurred  on  to  use  this  approaching 
period  of  peace  as  a  'breathing  space'  in  order  ulti- 
mately to  discard  the  imperfect  provisional  arrange- 
ments-made by  the  diplomats  of  the  bourgeois  world 

!  and,  uniting  their  energies,  to  substitute  genuine  in- 
ternational harmony  founded  on  socialistic  prin- 
ciples." 
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The  Franco-Anglo-American  Alliance 

"Rumors  of  a  formal  Alliance  between  France, 
Great  Rritain  and  the  United  States  have  preceded, 
accompanied,  and  followed  the  declarations  of  the 
Rritish  Premier  (Press  Review,  April  24  and  April 
28),  and  yesterday  one  of  our  American  colleagues 
gave  a  version  of  the  exchange  of  views  which  have 
caused  these  rumors." 

This  statement  in  the  Information,  April  20,  re- 
fers to  an  article  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  the  day 
before  in  which  it  was  said:  "It  is  believed  the  Presi- 
dent promised  Clemenceau  in  the  event  of  a  sudden 
war  against  France,  valuable  time  would  not  be  lost 
through  the  ponderous  and  slow  moving  machinery 
of  the  League  of  Nations  Executive  Council.  That 
immediately  an  aggressive  nation  would  attack 
France,  the  United  States  would  go  to  her  aid  as  a 
member  of  the  League."  Continuing,  the  Informa- 
tion says:  "An  attack  against  France  would  justify 
therefore  ipso  facto  on  the  part  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  declaration  of  war  without  the 
necessity  of  referring  the  matter  to  Congress.  This 
would  be  true  also  of  Great  Britain.  If  the  story  in 
the  American  newspapers  is  true,  as  appears  likely, 
our  Allies  by  these  promises  have  recognized  our 
country's  need  of  special  and  specific  protection." 
The  article  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  gave  rise  to  much 
comment  in  the  French  papers,  all  of  which  wel- 
comed an  alliance  with  the  United  States.  The  Echo 
de  Paris,  April  20,  over  the  signature  of  Pertinax, 
who  is  often  alluded  to  as  a  mouth-piece  of  the 
Quai  d'Orsay,  published  two  articles  on  this  subject. 
In  the  early  edition  an  appeal  was  made  for  a  sep- 
arate treaty  of  alliance  and  in  the  later  edition  an 
argument  was  published  in  favor  of  the  substitution 
of  an  alliance  for  the  League  of  Nations,  in  order  to 
guarantee  more  firmly  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
which,  it  is  anticipated,  will  not  be  approved  or  per- 
formed by  the  enemy.  In  the  first  of  these  articles, 
Pertinax  says:  "The  question  of  alliances  has  be- 
come of  the  first  importance.  Among  the  clauses  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  which  have  already  been  agreed 
upon,  there  are  several  which  will  evidently  cause 
interminable  disputes  between  France  and  Germany. 
We  refer  particularly  to  the  district  of  the  Saar 
where  agents  and  nationals  of  France  and  Germany 
will  face  each  other  for  fifteen  years  as  in  a  tourney 
field.  .  .  .  The  article  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
grates  on  our  ears.  It  is  an  effort  to  make  us  accept 
the  paper  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  a  guarantee 
of  our  security.  We  do  not  put  our  confidence  in 
this  monkey  money.  The  League  of  Nations  in  its 
present  state  is  nothing  but  a  machine  to  mobilize 
public  opinion  to  make  it  approve  the  accomplished 
fact.  Precise  conventions  of  alliance,  independent 
of  the  Covenant,  which  have  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing us  during  a  long  dispute  such  as  that  over  Mo- 
rocco, as  well  as  in  the  ease  of  a  sharp  aggression, 
are  indispensable  to  us." 

Later  the  same  day,  Pertinax  writes:  "It  is  said 
that  Messrs.  Wilson,  Clemenceau,  and  Lloyd  George 
have  agreed  on  the  text  of  a  Franco-Anglo-American 
Alliance.   It  is  also  said  that  the  text  ready  to  receive 


their  signature  will  be  published  at  the  same  time 
as  the  peace  preliminaries.  Unfortunately,  we  arc 
given  to  believe  that  the  proposed  alliance  is  only 
provisional.  Its  obligations  will  be  merged  into  the 
general  obligations  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  soon 
as  this  League  is  formed.  To  establish  an  alliance 
which  would  take  no  account  of  the  Great  Plan,  we 
are  told  to  quiet  our  misgivings,  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  proclaiming  the  failure  of  the  Wilson  idea. 
.  .  .  Why  is  it  that  our  friends  in  England  and 
America  have  tried  so  hard  to  establish  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  district  ot 
the  Saar,  in  the  region  of  Danzig,  and  so  forth? 
Why  is  it  that  as  soon  as  a  thorny  problem  is  discov- 
ered, their  first  and  last  solution  is  to  rely  on  the 
League  of  Nations?  It  is  evidently  because,  in  so 
doing,  they  feel  that  they  are  getting  rid  of  responsi- 
bilities which  they  do  not  care  to  shoulder.  In  the 
League  of  Nations  the  responsibility  of  each  one  is 
diluted  in  the  responsibility  of  all,  and  of  course  this 
responsibility  of  all  is  very  vaguely  formulated.  In 
complete  contrast  to  the  very  loose  stipulations  of 
the  Covenant,  the  Alliance  which  we  demand  im- 
plies very  specific  obligations.  Thus  there  is  com- 
plete antithesis  between  the  two  systems.  Should 
we  think  today  that  England  and  America  are  grant- 
ing us  now  by  the  Alliance  guarantees  which  they 
refused  us  when  we  were  discussing,  for  example, 
the  government  of  the  Saar  or  the  articles  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  or  should  we  think  that  the  Alli- 
ance is  only  an  illusion  presented  to  us  for  the  mo- 
ment in  order  to  make  us  accept  decisions  which 
are  unfortunate  for  our  interests?  In  which  case 
are  our  friends  sincere  ?  When  they  promise  by  the 
Alliance  to  assist  us  in  the  Saar,  or  when  they  refuse 
in  the  articles  of  the  peace  preliminaries  to  give  us 
reliable  and  efficient  aid?  .  .'  .  The  Alliance  or 
the  League  of  Nations?    A  choice  must  be  made." 

The  nationalistic  point  of  view  of  Pertinax  with 
its  implication  of  double-dealing  is  not  found  in  the 
reception  accorded  by  other  newspapers  to  the  ru- 
mors of  an  Alliance.  The  Petit  Parisien,  April  21). 
after  noting  the  improbability  of  quick  action  under 
the  League  Covenant,  continues:  "But  we  are  told 
that  we  shall  have  immediate  help,  almost  automatic 
help.  This  is  splendid,"  though  perhaps  the  military 
aid  that  England  or  America  could  immediately 
offer  would  not  be  large  owing  to  the  probability  of 
their  abandoning  universal  service.  The  Oeuvre. 
April  21,  gives  thanks  too.  "Ah,  surely  we  should 
rejoice  heartily  at  this  new  pact  of  Alliance.  It 
brings  us  at  this  trying  time  an  immense  guarantee, 
an  almost  unhoped  for  security.  Hail  America,  Hail 
England!"  The  Petite  Republique,  April  23,  says: 
"If  M.  Clemenceau  obtains  this  agreement,  he  will 
acquire  a  new  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  nation." 

The]  Temps,  April  21,  considers  that  France 
confronts  three  different  kinds  of  guarantees.  Con- 
sidering that  the  lasting  union  of  France,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  is  the  only  means  of  main- 
taining a  lasting  peace  between  Germany  and  her 
neighbors,  this  union  can  be  formed  within  the  So- 
ciety of  Nations,  or  to  enforce  the  treaty  of  peace, 
or  in  the  conclusion  of  a  regular  alliance."  As  to  the 
first  possibility,  "will  it  not  be  necessary  that  at  least 
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a  generation  pass  before  rival  states  become  accus- 
tomed to  refer  their  disputes  to  an  international  or- 
ganization and  before  the  men  directing  this  organ- 
fzation  are  capable  of  getting  exact  information, 
making  swift  decisions  and  enforcing  their  deci- 
sions? And  meanwhile,  we  must  preserve  the  essen- 
tial results  of  the  victory,  the  independence  ol  the 
nations  which  have  replaced  German  aggression,  the 
liberty  of  the  civilized  world."  As  to  the  second, 
"we  hope  that  a  clause  of  the  treaty  will  affirm  ex- 
nlicitlv  the  guarantee  which  the  Allied  Governments 
Live  to  each  other.  .  .  ."  But  neither  of  these  are 
sufficient  "It  is  necessary  that  a  defensive  alliance, 
superposed  on  the  Society  of  Nations,  superposed 
on  the  treaty  of  peace,  be  concluded  at  once  between 
France  and  the  two  great  powers  across  the  sea. 

Some  of  the  papers  are  particularly  eager  to 
show  that  there  is  no  contradiction  between  the  ru- 
mored Alliance  and  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
ivenir  April  21,  referring  to  those  who  exclaim, 
"This  is  the  failure  of  the  Wilson  system,"  says: 
■  Hut  those  who  make  this  cry  forget  that  such  a  con- 
cession by  the  President  is  too  much  to  our  advan- 
tage for  us  to  look  upon  it  with  so  little  gratitude, 
[n  accepting  the  formulae  of  M.  Clemenceau  to  guar- 
antee the  national  equilibrium,  President  Wilson 
seems  to  offer  us  a  proof  of  abnegation  and  devotion 
to  our  cause.  This  Alliance  sets  right  the  error  com- 
mitted yesterday  when  America  and  England  re- 
fused to  continue  to  guard  with  us  the  outposts  on 
the  Rhine."  Leon  Bailby  in  the  Intransigeant,  April 
21.  first  pays  tribute  to  Mr.  Wilson  for  his  hastening 
the  dispatch  of  troops  in  the  spring  of  1918  and  his 
skill  in  the  interchange  of  notes  which  led  to  the 
armistice,  and  continues:  "If  the  League  of  Nations 
does  not  promise  all  that  Mr.  Wilson  hoped,  we  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  malign  the  'noble  candor 
of  an  idealist.    We  appeal  on  the  contrary  to  his 
good  faith,  which  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that,  having 
learned  the  true  situation,  he  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  a  positive  Alliance  against  the  renewal  of 
German  militarism.    .   .    .    Only  an  Alliance  com- 
pleting the  League  of  Nations  can  give  us  the  peace 
which  we  desire  for  the  happiness  of  future  genera- 
lions." 

The  Information,  April  25,  publishes  a  long  arti- 
cle defending  the  League  of  Nations  and  demanding 
that  the  rumored  triple  alliance  be  within  the 
League.    "We  are  far  from  opposing  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  guaranteeing  Alliance  between  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  Entente.  From  a  French  point 
of  view,  one  must  hope  for  the  realization  of  as  close 
and  as  effective  an  alliance  as  possible.  Wilson 
idealism  may  have  set  up  the  policy  of  the  Society 
of  Nations  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  balance  of 
power.    Nevertheless  though  a  balance  of  power 
may  he  unable  lo  maintain  peace  by  itself,  yet  at 
least  it  serves  to  delay  conflicts  and  sometimes  to 
prevent  them.   The  open  diplomacy  which  the  Pres- 
ident lauds  cannot  go  to  the  extent  of  prohibiting 
alliances.     It   merely  requires   Unit  the  alliances 
should  be  open  and  that  their  extent  should  be 
known  and  their  purposes  published.  Fortunately 
the  co-existence  of  alliances  and  an  international 
Society  is  possible.    An  alliance  is  our  safety  for  to- 
dav.    The  League  will  be  the  guarantee  for  to- 
morrow." 

For  two  weeks  after  these  discussions  the  papers 
were  occupied  with  other  affairs,  but  on  May  8  they 
began  lo  discuss  the  Alliance  again.  They  based 
their  comment  on  the  note  published  with  the^ sum- 
mary of  peace  conditions  on  May  7:  'in  addition  to 


the  securities  offered  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America  has  pledged 
himself  to  propose  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  has  pledged 
himself  to  propose  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, an  engagement,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to  go  immediately 
to  the  assistance  of  France  in  the  case  of  an  unpro- 
voked attack  by  Germany."  Article  10  of  the  revised 
Covenant  of  the  League  provides:  "the  members  of 
the  League  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as 
against  external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity 
and  existing  political  independence  of  all  members 
of  the  League.  In  case  of  any  such  aggression,  or  in 
case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of  such  aggression,  the 
Council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by  which  this 
obligation  shall  be  fulfilled." 

That  this  supplementary  guarantee  may  really 
be  no  more  than  a  statement  that  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  will  whole-heartedly  support  the 
League,  which  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Pres- 
ident, who,  in  a  telegram  to  Washington  on  May  11. 
describes  the  obligations  of  the  Alliance  as  "thus 
only  hastening  the  action  which  the  League  imposes 
on  us,"  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  the  French  press. 
It  is  generally  hailed  with  enthusiasm  (except  by  the 
Socialist  press  which  makes  no  comment)  or  with 
an  enthusiasm  mitigated  chiefly  by  the  fear  that  the 
Senate  and  the  Parliament  may  not  approve  the 
proposal.   "The  Entente  concluded  between  France, 
England  and  the  United  States,"  says  the  Gaalois. 
May  8,  "is  an  exhibition  of  interallied  solidarity. 
However,  it  is  inadequate  because  the  promise  which 
the  three  powers  make  is  thus  far  subordinated  to 
the  ratifications  of  the  parliaments,  and  because  it 
does  not  contain  the  details  which  are  habitual  and 
indispensable  to  a  true  alliance.   And  then  there  are 
two  serious  omissions  from  the  Alliance:  Italy  and 
Belgium."   The  Action  Francaise,  May  8,  even  more 
nationalistic,  more  royalist,  and  more  timorous  than 
the  Gaulois,  finds  the  proposed  alliance  acceptable, 
but  quite  inadequate.    The  peace  treaty,  it  says,  is 
not  severe  enough.    "It  should  be  more  rigorous  in 
order  that  our  victory  may  not  be  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.    But  the  more  rigorous  it  is,  the  stronger  it 
should  be  in  sanctions.    The  means  of  enforcing  it 
are  insufficient  and  ill-planned.  The  proof  of  this  is 
that  England  and  the  United  States  have  agreed  to 
extend  to  us  a  promise  of  security  equivalent  to  an 
alliance.   We  value  this  promise."  It  shows  that  the 
Allies  felt  at  the  last  moment  that  their  work  was 
incomplete;  but,  in  our  opinion,  guarantees  should 
be  found  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  on  the  soil  and  in 
the  construction  of  Germany  herself."    In  other 
words,  Germany  is  not  sufficiently  humiliated  by  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty. 

The  Information,  May  9,  remarks:  "Better  than 
the  treaty  perhaps  is  the  complementary  agreement, 
the  clear  announcement  that  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  will  immediately  bring  their  aid  to 
France  in  case  of  an  unprovoked  aggression  by  Ger- 
many. This  declaration  is  of  a  kind  to  reassure  al 
those  who  feared  that  military  measures  might  tend 
to  alienate  from  us  friends  and  foes  and  to  produce 
incalculable  consequences  both  at  home  and 
abroad." 

Lysis,  who  is  actively  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
found"  a  new  personally-conducted  political  party, 
is  frankly  disgusted.  He  says  in  the  Democratic 
Nouvelle,  May  9:  "This  help  will  depend  on  the  good 
pleasure  of  parliaments,  on  the  interpretation  ol 
governments  who  will  judge  whether  the  German 
aggression  is  provoked  or  not-  -and  one  knows  the 
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good  faith  of  diplomacy! — so  that  all  in  all,  France 
is  put  under  the  protection  of  two  great  powers  who 
will  treat  her  as  a  satellite  by  an  odious  reversal  of 
roles.  Is  it  for  this  that  we  have  lost  1,400,000  men? 
Immediately — it  is  immediately  that  they  are  going 
to  come  to  our  help.  .  .  .  Before  England  moved 
in  1914,  Belgium  had  to  be  invaded  and  our  own 
country  menaced.  And  then  think  of  the  time  it 
took  her  to  mobilize  her  army.  It  took  six  months 
for  Italy  to  come  in  and  thirty-two  months  for  the 
United  States  to  discover  that  our  existence  was  en- 
dangered. We  do  not  reproach  these  great  friendly 
states,  but  we  refuse  to  tie  our  fate  to  suppositions 
contrary  to  our  experience."  Capus  however  in  the 
Figaro,  May  8,  shows  a  directly  contrary  point  of 
view.  "Distrustful  persons  will  say:  'Surely  this  al- 
liance is  a  sovereign  guarantee,  but  what  in  turn 
guarantees  its  performance?'  We  answer  that  if 
the  imperious  demands  of  British  honor,  if  Ameri- 
can idealism,  magnificently  expressed  in  so  many 
prodigious  efforts,  if  these  do  not  suffice,  then  there- 
is  in  all  the  earth  no  hope,  no  use  of  living,  no  hu- 
man civilization.  There  is  but  chaos.  What  ?  Eng- 
land, bound  by  no  treaty,  rose  to  defend  Belgium; 
two  million  Americans  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  fight 
by  our  side.  And  yet  are  we  to  have  no  reason  to 
rely  on  the  honor  of  the  one  and  the  generosity  of 
the  others?  Will  all  these  sentiments  be  forgotten? 
Will  all  this  ardor  be  quenched?  Such  an  argument 
is  shameful.  No  French  heart  will  believe  it.  And 
moreover,  if  this  Alliance  exists,  what  chance  is 
there  that  Germany  will  dare  herself  to  test  it?" 

Auguste  Gauvain  in  the  Journal  des  Debats, 
May  9,  takes  a  far-sighted  attitude  of  approval. 
"Perhaps  this  arrangement  will  not  satisfy  the  peo- 
ple who  were  clamoring  for  a  firm  and  specific  alli- 
ance. However,  M.  Clemenceau  had  to  adapt  him- 
self to  conditions.  Neither  President  Wilson  nor 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  were  empowered  to  promise  more. 
They  have  gone  as  far  as  they  could.  So  let  us  thank 
them  and  congratulate  the  French  Government  if, 
as  is  probable,  the  proposed  arrangement  is  ratified 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Parliament.  We  shall  possess  the  strongest  imag- 
inable guarantee  in  the  present  day  world.  Above 
all,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  promise  made  by  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  will  be  the  more 
surely  respected  and  executed,  the  clearer  the  dem- 
onstration that  France  gives  to  her  Allies  of  her  de- 
votion to  right  and  to  justice." 

ALLIED  PRESS  BELGIAN 

Belgium  and  the  Peace  Treaty 

Disillusionment  tempered  by  resignation  is  the 
prevailing  note  to  be  found  in  the  comment  of  the 
Belgian  press  on  the  provisions  relating  to  Belgium 
in  the  peace  treaty.  No  paper  expresses  real  satis- 
faction. Previous  to  the  publication  of  the  peace 
terms,  M.  Delacroix  addressed  the  representatives 
of  the  press  and  explained  the  situation  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Government.  He  informed 
them  that  on  May  4  the  Council  of  the  Crown  had 
decided  to  accept  the  conditions  and  declared  that 
the  Government  had  faced  the  dilemma  of  with- 
drawing from  the  conference  or  adhering  to  the 
treaty. 

The  Independance  Beige,  Liberal,  organ  of  M. 
Hymans,  reports  the  Prime  Minister  as  saying  in 
part:  '"There  is  no  reason  to  be  either  enthusiastic 
or  despairing.  We  might  have  had  reason  to  hope 
for  more  than  is  being  assigned  to  us.  But  what  we 
are  obtaining  enables  us  to  resume  work  with  con- 


fidence in  our  energy  and  labor.  Undoubtedly  the 
war  leaves  us  bruised.  But  it  leaves  nations 
bruised.  We  recognize  that  the  situation  of  many 
of  our  Allies  even  is  at  least  as  hard  as  ours.  We 
are  not  speaking  of  Germany.  War  sows  disaster 
which  even  right  cannot  always  repair."  After 
enumerating  the  advantages  gained,  the  Minister  re- 
marked that  as  regards  the  six  billion  marks  held 
by  the  Belgian  Government,  their  repayment  in  the 
near  future  had  not  been  assured  and  that  this  was 
a  great  deception.  Speaking  of  the  colonies  the 
Minister  declared  that  the  solutions  under  way  were 
entirely  satisfactory  to  Belgium. 

The  Independance  Beige  briefly  comments  as 
follows:  "The  Council  of  the  Crown  considered  thai 
the  conditions  reserved  for  us  were  honorable  and 
satisfactory.  The  opinions  expressed  seem  just. 
Most  certainly,  we  will  have  to  be  alert  and  exert 
great  effort.  But  our  situation  will  continually 
better  itself  since  Germany  will  have  to  make  com- 
plete reparations.  In  the  meanwhile  we  are  to  re- 
ceive: 2,500,000,000  francs  of  the  first  payment  ex- 
acted from  Germany;  the  equivalent  of  our  indus- 
trial machinery  and  raw  materials  which  at  the 
present  prices  represents  approximately  five  billion 
francs;  cancellation  of  our  war  debt,  i.  e.  about  5,- 
500,000,000  francs;  and  finally  500,000,000  francs 
worth  of  coal  annually  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
representing  five  billion  francs.  We  will  therefore 
receive,  to  begin  with,  a  total  of  eighteen  billion 
francs  and  this  without  taking  into  account  the  re- 
covery of  our  cattle,  and  the  value  of  the  Walloon 
cantons  of  Ma  line  dy  and  Eupen,  assigned  to  us. 
which  are  rich  in  wooded  lands.  And  the  future  is 
to  bring  us  more." 

Reporting  on  the  special  session  of  the  parlia- 
mentary commissions  for  foreign  affairs  in  connec- 
tion with  M.  Hymans'  announcement  of  the  decisions 
taken,  the  Independance  Beige  states  that  M.  Segers. 
Catholic  Deputy,  protested  against  the  term  "satis- 
factory" which  M.  Hymans  applied  to  the  provisions 
made  for  Belgium  and  declared  that  22  milliards  of 
francs  were  needed  for  the  recuperation  of  the 
country.  M.  Cocq  declared  that  the  conditions  were 
honorable  and  should  be  accepted,  sa}dng:  "Besides 
what  could  we  do?  If  we  were  confronting  Ger- 
many alone  what  could  we  obtain  ?"  M.  Destree, 
the  Socialist  Deputy,  considered  that  it  was  deplor- 
able for  Belgium  to  sign,  but  he  said  he  realized  how 
little  weight  his  opinion  carried  in  view  of  the  neces- 
sity of  acting  quickly.  M.  Hubin,  another  Socialist 
Deputy,  declared  that  the  general  situation  had  to 
be  considered,  and  M.  Lafontaine  said  that  the  con- 
ditions should  be  accepted;  that  they  were  the  best 
obtainable  from  a  ruined  world,  that  Belgium  must 
rely  on  herself,  and  that  she  is  perfectlv  capable  of 
doing  so.  The  great  majority  of  the  members  ap- 
parently share  the  latter  view. 

The  Etoile  Beige,  Liberal,  May  6,  writes:  "The 
deception  in  Belgium  was  all  the  greater  because  the 
error  had  been  committed  of  not  formulating  a  pro- 
gram of  claims.  Part  of  the  responsibility  rests  on 
all  the  people  for  having  allowed  themselves  to  hope 
for  everything.  Everyone  gave  free  rein  to  his  imag- 
ination without  concerning  himself  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  situation  or  the  exigencies  of  the  Al- 
lies. .  .  .  It  is  regrettable  that  persons  or  organi- 
zations who  took  it  upon  themselves  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  Belgium  and  took  an  officious  if  not  official 
attitude,  compromised  the  country  through  their  ex- 
aggerations. The  Committee  for  National  Politics 
probably  did  enormous  damage  to  our  cause.  .  . 
In  the  matter  of  financial  reparation  we  would  have 
received  complete  satisfaction  if  we  had  been  the 
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onlv  creditors  of  Germany  or  if  other  powers  had 
noUlso  demanded  privileged  treatment.  Some  have 
criticised  President  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George.  We 
know  that  President  Wilson  is  an  ardent  supporter 
of  the  Belgian  financial  claims.  The  United  States 
was  at  all  times  faithful  to  its  promise  to  demand 
complete  restoration  for  Belgium.  ...  But  it  was 
impossible  to  satisfy  both  Belgium,  France,  and  the 
other  countries  by  extending  to  all  the  privileged 
treatment  granted  to  Belgium.  The  United  States 
and  England  finally  had  to  agree  to  the  exigencies 
of  France  in  order  to  give  her  some  compensation 
for  her  territorial  claims.  Without  thinking  of  con- 
testing  the  justied  claims  of  France,  it  is  none  the 
less  a  fact  that,  bv  demanding  55' ,  of  the  German 
indemnity,  she  made  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  share 
of  the  other  Allies,  notably  that  of  Belgium.  Let 
this  he  said  to  put  matters  in  their  proper  place  and 
prevent  public  opinion  from  going  astray." 

The  Clerical  XX  Siecle,  May  6,  remarks:  Thus 
the  Ministers  have  accepted  the  conditions  imposed 
on  us  by  the  Allies.  We  know  what  these  conditions 
are  wc\ilso  know  what  we  had  been  promised.  Be- 
tween the  two.  there  is  the  deepest  abyss  that  ego- 
tism and  avidity,  struggling  with  the  inalienable  ob- 
ligations of  gratitude,  have  ever  succeeded  m  cre- 
ating, and  whose  depths  the  future  generations  wall 
fathom  with  astonishment. 

"Far  be  it  from  us  to  pretend  that  the  Council 
should  have  acted  otherwise  than  it  has.  ..  .  To 
guide  them  in  their  decisions,  our  Ministers  were 
better  informed  than  we— for  the  oft  repeated  af- 
firmation that  the  peace  would  be  openly  arrived 
at  is  dead  they  had  diplomatic  information,  igno- 
rance of  which'prevents  us  from  formulating  well- 
founded  judgments.  People  are  not  lacking  who 
will  pretend  that  Belgium  should  have  withdrawn 
from'  the  Conference  rather  than  accept  the  condi- 
tions. We  think  differently.  Such  an  attitude  would 
have  cost  us  dearly,  the  example  of  Italy  is  too  recent 
and  too  futile,  for  us  to  have  been  tempted  to  fol- 
low it." 

The  Libre  Belgique,  Nationalist,  May  /,  finds 
in  the  outcome  justification  for  its  "usual  calm  atti- 
tude as  compared  to  the  tragic  pessimism  expressed 
by  the  press  in  general  during  the  negotiations"  and 
remarks:    -When  one  considers  that  the  Council  of 
the  Crown  is  composed  of  eminent  members  of  all 
parties,  that  it  heard  from  the  lips  of  our  Ministers 
fresh  from  Paris,  all  that  had  occurred,  we  must 
recognize  that  the  importance  of  the  decision  is  such 
that  public  opinion  cannot  but  be  guided  by  it.  Cer- 
tainly  we  admit  that  this  situation  is  not  entirely 
without  factors  which  we  regret.   We  had  hoped  for 
better  conditions.    Belgium  had  been  heaped  with 
dowers  and  promises.    We  had  cherished  the  im- 
prudent illusion  that  all  this  could  be  materialized, 
and  we  find  ourselves  disappointed.    Are  we  justi- 
fied or  not?    Some  are  tilled  with  indignation  and 
rancor.    Do  they  know  all  the  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lems that  confronted  the  Conference?  What  grounds 
have  they  to  affirm  that,  because  our  situation  causes 
ns  some  Vexation,  our  heroism,  our  loyalty  and  our 
sufferings  have  been  systematically  ignored?    Is  it 
opportune,  in  the  midst  of  the  many  difficulties  sur- 
rounding ns.  to  add  to  the  moral  trouble  ferments 
which  might  aggravate  and  prolong  it? 

"We  must  be  satisfied  with  what  is  possible,  and 
only  when  the  history  of  the  Conference  will  have 
been  written  will  it  be  known  what  was  possible.  It 
is  certain  that  not  one  of  those  who  rise  in  protest 
against  the  decision  reached  has  lull  knowledge  of 


all  the  facts  necessary  to  pass  a  well  founded  judg- 
ment. We  reserve  ours.  .  .  .  Many  problems  still 
remain  open.  Their  solution  may  not  bring  us  all 
that  we  might  wish  for,  and  perhaps  it  will  give  us 
much  more  than  certain  pessimists  think.  To  sum 
up,  since  nothing  is  perfect  in  the  best  regulated  of 
worlds,  the  solutions  arrived  at  so  far  do  not  justify 
the  bewildering  pessimism  and  rage  of  which  we 
i  have  seen  depressing  exhibitions  during  these  last 
days." 

The  francophile  and  anti-Anglo-Saxon  Presse, 
May  6,  makes  the  following  comment:  "Hyi-nans' 
j  statement  that  the  conditions  made  to  Belgium  arc 
!  satisfactory  and  honorable  is  one  point  of  view.  It 
i  is  not  that'of  the  immense  majority  of  the  Belgians. 

It  is  possible  that  the  conditions  imposed  upon  us 
i  may  not  be  absolutely  bad  in  themselves,  but  they 
J  are"  certainly  bad  in  comparison  with  what  others 
!  have  received."   This  paper  grieves  especially  over 
I  the  fact  that  the  questions  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Scheldt  and  Limburg  are  to  be  settled  by  Belgium 
and  Holland,  and  it  remarks  that  with  her  present 
loss  of  prestige  Belgium  is  at  a  decided  disadvantage, 
being  reduced  to  the  rank  of  Nicaragua  or  Hon- 
duras.   It  then  resumes:  "We  owe  this  handsome 
result  to  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George. 

"We  cannot  applaud  the  decision  of  the  Council 
of  the  Crown.   It  destroyed  forever  our  prestige,  our 
very  honor  is  assailed.  Being  a  small  nation  we  can- 
1  not,  like  Italy,  withdraw  from  the  Conference.  We 
j  can  say  nothing  but  have  to  grin  and  bear  it.  .  .  ." 
The  Brussels  papers  publish  the  following  reso- 
lution on  the  subject  of  the  treaty,  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  National  Politics:  "Considering  that 
the  treaty  submitted  to  the  Belgian  plenipotentiaries 
does  not  come  up  to  either  the  rights  of  the  nation, 
the  obligations  of  the  Allies,  nor  to  their  solemn 
promises; 

"considering  that  from  an  economic  point  of 
view  it  leaves  ruined  and  bruised  Belgium  in  a  dis- 
astrous situation ; 

"considering  that,  making  light  of  our  historic 
rights  and  the  necessities  for  our  defense,  it  accords 
us  but  three  f  the  Eiffel  Cantons  out  of  the  eleven 
which  Prussia  took  from  us  in  1815; 

"considering  that  it  makes  the  restitution  of 
Malmedy  and  Eupen  conditional  upon  a  plebiscite 
which  is  prescribed  neither  in  Alsace-Lorraine  nor 
at  Trente  and  Trieste,  nor  in  Poland,  nor  anywhere 
else; 

"considering  that  it  contains  no  engagement  to 
liberate  the  Scheldt  and  the  Meuse; 

"the  Committee  declares  that  the  conditions  im- 
posed upon  Belgium  are  neither  'honorable'  nor 
'satisfactory';  deplores  that,  ceding  to  menace  the 
Council  of  the  Crown  should  have  accepted  these 
conditions  contrary  to  the  expectation  ot  the  nation; 

"adjures  the  Government  to  make  a  supreme- 
attempt  which  will  be  supported  by  the  entire  na- 

10I1,"the  Committee  of  National  Politics,  strength- 
ened by  the  adhesions  which  it  receives  daily  by 
thousands,  invites  all  Belgians  to  double  their  efforts 
for  the  triumph  of  our  claims; 

"appeals  to  the  Allied  peoples  to  force  their  (gov- 
ernments to  act  in  order  that  the  Belgian  people  may 
not  be  sacrificed;  ,  , 

"determined,  that  if  this  delusive  treaty  should 
become  final,  to  relentlessly  work  for  ds  revision; 

"greets  our  brothers  still  separated  and  our  riv- 
ers still  enchained." 
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Lord  French's  "1914" 

Field  Marshal  Lord  French  has  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Daily  Telegraph  a  series  of  articles  deal- 
ing with  the  activities  of  the  British  Army  on  the  Con- 
tinent during  the  early  part  of  the  war.  Various  fac- 
tors have  contributed  in  giving  to  these  publications 
particular  value  and  interest.  Lord  French  was 
himself  Commander  of  the  British  forces  during  the 
period  of  which  he  writes,  so  that  he  is  peculiarly 
qualified  to  recount  occurrences  of  the  first  months 
of  the  war.  Much  criticism  has  been  directed  at  Lord 
French  because  while  a  Field  Marshal  of  the  British 
forces  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  he  has  seen 
fit  to  publish  reminiscences  which  not  only  recount 
events  of  unusual  interest,  but  expose  to  the  public 
view  controversies  between  himself  and  such  men 
as  the  late  Lord  Kitchener  and  Sir  Horace  Smith- 
Dorrien. 

Comparatively  little  prominence  was  given  to 
the  narrative  of  Lord  French  until  Sir  Donald  Mac- 
Lean,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  presented  to  that  body  the  following  mo- 
tion: "That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  publi- 
cation of  the  articles  in  the  Press  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  relating  to  military  operations  in 
1914  is  not  consistent  with  his  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities as  the  representative  of  his  Majesty  in  Ire- 
land." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  was  the  only  paper  to 
publish  any  editorial  comment  on  these  revelations 
before  Sir  Donald  MacLean  placed  his  motion.  In 
its  issue  of  May  5,  it  writes :  "The  German  peace  en- 
voys had  hardly  got  out  of  the  train  at  Versailles  be- 
fore Lord  French  began,  in  the  'Daily  Telegraph,'  to 
give  his  own  story  of  those  half-known  events  of  1914 
in  which  he  had  a  part,  the  discussion  of  which  in 
this  country  and  in  France  had  hitherto  been  almost 
wholly  private. 

"So  far  as  he  has  gone,  the  shields  which  Lord 
French  touches  with  his  lance  are  those  of  Lord 
Kitchener,  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien.  and,  slightly. 
Sir  Douglas  Haig.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  he  puts  down 
as  having  given,  about  a  week  after  war  was  de- 
clared, the  advice  that  we  should  change  our  exist- 
ing plan  and  not  land  any  troops  in  France  until  we 
saw  how-  the  fighting  went  and  could  judge  where 
best  to  cut  in.  The  War  Office  he  blames  with  hav- 
ing sent  him  out  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien  to  com- 
mand the  Second  Corps  when  he  asked  for  Sir  Her- 
bert Plumer.  Certainly  no  Commander-in-Chief 
would  ask  for  a  better  corps  commander  than  Sir 
Herbert  Plumer,  who  was  our  most  successful  army 
commander  in  the  latter  half  of  the  war.  Lord 
French's  case  against  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien  is, 
so  far,  his  most  contentious  effort.  The  gist  of  it  is 
that  on  August  26, 1914,  when  the  retreat  from  Mons 
was  going  on,  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien  unneces- 
sarily lost  more  than  14,000  officers  and  men  and 
about  80  guns,  by  fighting  the  delaying  battle  of  that 
day  between  Le  Cateau  and  Caudry.    .    .  . 

"One  starts  out  with  an  inclination  to  accept,  on 
any  point  of  generalship,  the  opinion  of  a  general 
as  distinguished  as  Lord  French.    One's  chief  dif- 


ficulty in  doing  so  here  is  that  Lord  French,  a  fort- 
night after  the  battle,  said  officially,  and  with  spe- 
cial emphasis,  that  the  battle  had  saved  the  left  wing 
of  the  British  army,  and  that  this  could  never  have 
been  accomplished  except  by  a  commander  so  spe- 
cially gifted  as  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien.  He  now 
says  that  he  wrote  this  eulogistic  despatch  in  a  hurn*  ; 
that  he  had  not  then  mastered  all  the  facts;  to  ex- 
press a  confident  opinion  on  such  a  quarrel  one 
would  need  to  have  either  divine  omniscience  or 
considerably  infra-divine  imprudence." 

In  a  second  article,  May  7,  the  same  paper  de- 
votes an  editorial  to  the  "Kitchener-French  Quarrel." 
'The  latest  swashing  blow  is  at  the  late  Lord  Kitch- 
ener. However  widely  it  has  been  known  in  priva  t<  . 
the  public  has  never  before  been  openly  told  of  the 
bitter  quarrel  between  the  two  Anglo-Irish  Field 
Marshals  on  September  1, 1914,  a  few  days  before  the 
end  of  the 'Great  Betreat.'  .  .  .  In  France  at  ihc 
time  the  current  view  was  that  Joffre  was  prevented 
from  turning  to  bay  sooner  by  the  reluctance  of  the 
British  command  to  do  so.  Lord  French  now  au- 
thenticates this  view  by  telling  how  on  August  30. 
Joffre  asked  him  to  stand  and  fight  on  the  sector  be- 
tween Compiegne  and  La  Fere,  and  how  he  refused, 
feeling  that  his  army  was  still  too  stiff  and  battered 
from  the  retreat.  He  adds,  somewhat  tartly,  4 
could  not  forget  that  the  5th  French  Army  had  com- 
menced to  retreat  from  the  Sambre  at  least  24  hours 
before  I  had  been  given  any  official  intimation  that 
Joffre's  offensive  plan  had  been  abandoned.'  It  was 
at  this  point  that  Lord  Kitchener  went  over  to  France 
to  second  the  efforts  of  Joffre  and  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  get  Lord  French  to  stand  and  fight  where 
he  was.    .    .  . 

"Lord  French's  account  of  the  quarrel  is  that 
Lord  Kitchener  came  over  to  France  in  field  mar- 
shal's uniform;  that  he  assumed  the  air  of  a  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  announced  his  Intention  of 
taking  the  field  and  inspecting  the  troops;  that  he 
strongly  objected  to  Lord  French's  demand  for  im- 
munity from  any  control  or  interference  on  his  part; 
that  Lord  French  persisted  in  his  claim  to  suprem- 
acy in  the  field,  and  protested  against  J.ord  Kitch- 
ener's presence  in  the  field  in  the  character  of  a  sol- 
dier;' and  that,  'fortunately,  the  incident  termi- 
nated in  a  manner  which  led  to  no  regrettable  pub- 
licity. Lord  Kitchener  realized  his  mistake  and  left 
Paris  that  night.'  Well,  who  shall  say  ?  Lord  Kitch- 
ener cannot  rejoin.  On  the  military  point  in  dis- 
pute we  have  Joffre,  the  French  General  Staff,  and 
Lord  Kitchener  on  one  side,  and  Lord  French  on  the 
other.  On  Lord  French's  side  is  more  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  his  troops  and  muni- 
tions at  the  time;  on  Lord  Kitchener's  side  is  the 
greater  weight  of  professional  authority.  But  one- 
point  in  clear.  Either  we  must  never  again  have  a 
soldier  as  Secretary  of  War,  or,  if  we  do,  we  must 
put  up  a  notice  to  say  whether  he  is  still  a  soldier,  or 
has  ceased  to  be  one." 

According  to  the  Daily  Mail,  May  7,  Lord 
French's  story  shows  that  "Lord  Kitchener  was 
wrong  in  assuring  the  Government  on  August  30, 
1914,  that  our  losses  in  the  retreat  from  Mons  had 
been  'comparatively  small'  and  that  'all  deficiencies 
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had  been  made  good.'  So  far  was  this  from  being 
the  case  that  Lord  French  now  states  that  not  for 
several  days  after  the  assurance  did  'one  man,  horse, 
gun,  or  machine  gun  reach  me  lo  make  good  defici- 
encies.' 

"On  the  theory  that  Lord  French's  losses  had 
been  made  good  the  Government  of  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Lord  Kitchener  ordered  Lord  French  to  alter  his 
plans  and  make  a  stand  in  a  position  which,  in  his 
judgment,  would  have  exposed  the  British  Army  to 
the  greatest  danger  of  annihilation.'  When  Lord 
French  declined  to  obey  telegraphic  instructions  to 
that  effect,  Lord  Kitchener  went  to  Paris  and  applied 
the  severest  moral  pressure,  finally  'announcing  his 
intention  of  taking  the  field  and  inspecting  the 
troops.'  Lord  French  stood  firm  and  refused  to  tol- 
erate such  interference,  upon  which  Lord  Kitchener 
very  w  isely  gave  way. 

"The  incident  showed  that  Lord  Kitchener  mis- 
understood the  duties  of  a  Secretary  for  War.  In- 
stead of  devoting  his  attention  to  the  general  or- 
ganization of  our  Army  and  the  provision  of  fresh 
troops,  equipment,  and  munitions — enormous  tasks 
he  attempted  to  control  the  actual  operations  in 
the  field  over  the  head  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
In  consequence  of  this  dissipation  of  energy,  arms, 
equipment,  guns,  and  shells  were  not  provided  with 
the  necessary  speed.  And  if  Lord  French  had  not 
been  a  man  of  strong  and  determined  character,  the 
consequences  to  the  Expeditionary  Force  might  have 
been  disastrous." 

The  Morning  Post,  May  9,  suggests  that  these 
revelations  are  inopportune:  "In  the  interests  of  a 
high  soldierly  reputation,  and  of  a  name  which  the 
nation  delights  to  honor,  we  would  ask  Lord  French 
whether  he  is  not  rather  straining  propriety  .by  the 
measures  to  which  he  is  lending  himself  just  now? 
.  .  .  Lord  French  has  thought  fit  to  disparage  se- 
verely the  memory,  rightly  held  dear,  of  a  great  sol- 
dier who  is  gone;  and  he  has  similarly  criticised  in 
a  manner  most  injurious  two  other  soldiers — distin- 
guished Generals  who  served  under  him  and  of 
whom  one  succeeded  him  in  command  of  the  Brit- 
ish Armies  in  France.  The  latter  is,  moreover,  pre- 
cluded by  the  active  command  which  he  still  holds 
from  uttering  a  word  in  his  own  defence;  but  the 
former  can  quote  Lord  French's  own  official  de- 
spatch, written  in  September,  1914,  in  refutation  of 
his  present  censure.  .  .  .  Lord  Frenlch  is  the 
Viceroy  of  Ire  land,  and  he  might  well  conclude  that 
the  dignity  of  his  position  forbade,  if  no  other  reason 
prevailed  with  him,  the  writing  of  newspaper  arti- 
cles of  a  highly  polemical  character." 

Under  the  heading  "Lord  French's  Indiscre- 
tions" the  Spectator,  May  10,  writes:  "Lord  French 
is  a  Field  Marshal  on  the  active  list  of  the  British 
Army;  he  is  also  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In 
spile  of  these  facts,  he  has  thought  it  well  to  hand 
over  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  for  publication  a  narra- 
tive of  the  part  he  played  in  the  war  which  contains 
many  personal  accusations  and  comments  of  a  pro- 
vocative or  recriminatory  nature.    .    .  . 

"We  shall  pick  out  only  one  or  two  main  points 
from  Lord  French's  nan-alive.  He  says  that  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  advised 
that  British  troops  should  not  be  landed  as  soon  as 
possible,  hut  that  we  should  wait  to  see  how  the  fight- 
ing wenl  before  deciding  at  what  point  we  could 
give  most  help  to  the  French.  If  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
th  ought  that,  there  was  of  course  nothing  whatever 
discreditable  in  it.    He  may  have  been  right  or  he 


may  have  been  wrong.  At  all  events  Lord  French's 
statement  is  very  interesting.    .    .  . 

"The  next  regrettable  piece  of  rancour  concerns 
the  late  Lord  Kitchener.  .  .  .  The  substance  of 
Lord  French's  story  is  that  he  took  the  line  that  a 
Secretary  of  War  had  no  right  to  dictate  to  a  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  armies  in  the  field.  There 
was  a  rough-and-tumble  dispute  in  the  presence  of 
several  witnesses,  which  ended  by  Lord  Kitchener 
going  out  of  the  room  and  inviting  Lord  French  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  him  privately.  Fortunately 
the  dispute  ended  amicably." 

"It  must  be  admitted,"  says  the  Outlook  of  the 
same  date,  "that  Lord  French's  disclosures  are  of 
absorbing  interest.  But  the  whole  business  is  not  a 
little  painful.  Even  from  the  literary  standpoint, 
the  writing  of  history  by  one  who  has  made  it  is  gen- 
erally unsatisfactory;  the  capacity  to  fight  Caesar's 
wars  and  to  narrate  them  belongs  only  to  Caesar.  .  . 

"We  will  not  speculate  as  to  the  motive  of  this 
regrettable  essay.  It  is  presumably  to  be  regarded 
as  Lord  French's  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua.  If  so,  it 
was  wholly  unnecessary.  Lord  French  is  under  no 
cloud,  unless  it  be  one  of  his  own  imagining.  He 
occupies  a  high  and  responsible  position.  He  en- 
joys a  dignity  which  is  still  considerable.  No  critic 
has  cast  the  slightest  slur  on  him.    .    .  . 

"There  are,  however,  many  other  reasons  to  re- 
gret that  Lord  French  has  adopted  the  bad  fashion 
set  by  Lord  Jellicoe.  The  latter  studiously  refrained 
from  criticism  of  persons  and  especially  of  subordi- 
nates. Lord  French  is  above  all  personal,  and  a 
subordinate  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  attack.  .  .  . 

"It  is  far  from  pleasant,  also,  to  find  Lord  French 
fighting  o'er  again  his  old  controversies  with  Lord 
Kitchener.  It  is  not  that  we  have  any  religious  hor- 
ror at  the  disturbance  of  the  Kitchener  legend.  Kitch- 
ener was  a  very  great  man,  but  he  was  not  always 
great  in  the  way  of  the  Kitchener  myth,  and  if  his- 
torical truth  alone  were  concerned  we  should  wel- 
come any  material  that  helped  to  turn  a  popularly 
conceived  inhuman  perfection  into  the  very  real  hu- 
man mixture  of  great  strength  and  some  weakness. 
But  it  cannot  be  honestly  said  that  Lord  French's 
account  of  the  Paris  interview  is  wholly  con- 
vincing.   .    .  ." 

The  Daily  Express,  May  10,  sets  forth  its  view 
very  forcibly,  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  Lord  French 
ought  to  be  asked  to  resign  immediately,  "and  re- 
lieve the  Government  of  the  embarrassment  of  his 
presence."  This  editorial  does  not  mince  words: 
"We  cannot  imagine  what  evil  genius  inspired  Lord 
French  to  publish  his  intimate  reminiscences  of  the 
war  so  soon  after  the  events  recorded.  And  such 
reminiscences,  too,  full  of  unprovoked  and  backbit- 
ing assaults  on  two  distinguished  brother  officers! 
General  Smith-Dorrien  has  preserved  a  loyal  silence 
about  his  views  of  the  conduct  of  the  Mons  retreat- 
views,  we  may  add,  very  widely  shared  among  regi- 
mental officers.  Why  Lord  French  should  reward 
this  reticence  by  trying  to  blacken  the  record  of  one 
of  his  own  corps  commanders,  even  at  the  cost  of  ad- 
mitting that  he  as  Commander-in-Chief  sent  back  an 
absolutely  inaccurate  despatch  to  the  British  public, 
passes  the  wit  of  man  to  conceive.  Lord  Kitchener 
has  passed  away,  belittling  all  the  living  with  his 
fame,  and  public  opinion  will  stand  aghast  at  the 
picture  of  one  British  field-marshal  pursuing  his 
greater  rival  beyond  the  grave  with  stories  and  in- 
nuendoes to  which  the  grave  can  make  no  reply.  .  .  . 

"If  Lord  French  were  a  private  individual  his 
violation  of  the  ordinary  canons  of  good  taste  would 
be  sufficiently  disastrous.    But  Lord  French  is  Vice- 
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roy  of  Ireland.  He  is  a  colleague  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, just  as  the  Prime  Minister  was  a  colleague 
of  Lord  Kitchener  when  the  latter  went  to  the  Paris 
interview.  The  situation  created  is  thus  impossi- 
ble." 

In  reference  to  Sir  Donald  MacLean's  motion 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Lovat  Fraser  writes 
as  follows  in  the  Daily  Mail,  May  9:  "Shall  Lord 
French  be  Muzzled?— Sir  Donald  MacLean,  the 
leader  of  the  Asquith  Liberals  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  submit  in 
Parliament  a  motion  declaring  that  the  action  of 
Lord  French  in  publishing  articles  'relating  to  mili- 
tary operations  in  1914'  is  'not  consonant  with  his 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  the  representative  of 
his  Majesty  in  Ireland.'  The  motion  is  plainly  an 
attempt  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Government, 
and  if  carried  it  would  necessitate  the  retirement  of 
Lord  French. 

"We  need  not  look  very  far  to  discover  the  cause 
of  Sir  Donald's  apprehensions.  He  is  manifestly 
afraid  that  something  may  come  out  about  Mr.  As- 
quith, who  is  now  hopefully  looking  round  for  a  con- 
stituency. His  motion  really  means  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  most  of  whose  members  were  elected 
in  direct  reprobation  of  Mr.  Asquith's  share  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  is  now  to  be  asked  to  sacrifice 
Lord  French  in  order  to  shield  Mr.  Asquith,  of  all 
people. 

"The  answer  of  the  House  is  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. Now  that  the  country  has  flung  Mr.  Asquith 
and  all  his  lieutenants  into  outer  darkness,  there 
will  be  no  resort  to  whitewash. 

"I  do  not  see  the  least  reason  why  Lord  French 
should  be  criticised  for  relating  his  plain,  unvar- 
nished tale  of  the  brilliant  operations  he  directed. 
He  is  obviously  telling  the  truth  in  his  own  clear  and 
forcible  language.  The  country  wants  to  hear  the 
truth.  It  has  been  asking  for  the  truth  ever  since 
August,  1914,  and  is  only  getting  it  now,  six  months 
after  hostilities  ceased.    .    .  ." 

ENEMY  PRESS— GERMAN 

The  Territorial  Terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty 

After  the  first  day's  burst  of  rage  at  the  peace 
terms,  the  German  papers  have  adopted  an  attitude 
somewhat  calmer  and  more  dignified.  They  no 
longer  talk  of  refusing  to  sign.  They  publish  a 
series  of  articles  and  proclamations  from  official  and 
private  sources  seeking  to  convince  the  German  peo- 
ple of  the  injustice  of  particular  clauses.  Special  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  geographical  provisions,  among 
which  the  dismemberment  of  East  Prussia  probably 
takes  first  place.  Southern  Schleswig  and  the  Saar 
Valley,  of  course,  are  represented  as  purely  German 
and  not  subject  to  foreign  domination  of  any  sort. 

On  May  8  Scheidemann  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
governments  of  the  Federal  Free  States  proclaiming 
a  week  of  national  mourning  for  the  downfall  of 
Germany.  Lokal  Anzeiger,  May  9:  "Loaded  with 
care  and  sorrow  the  German  people  have  watched 
the  peace  terms  approach  during  the  weary  months 
of  armistice.  But  now  that  the  terms  have  been  pub- 
lished in  full  every  German  is  filled  with  bitter  dis- 
illusion and  grief.  Public  expression  must  be  given 
this  feeling.  Upon  the  motion  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment the  authorities  of  the  Free  States  are  re- 
quested to  prevent  all  public  rejoicings  for  the  period 
of  one  week  and  to  allow  only  such  representations 
in  the  theatres  as  will  conform  to  the  gravity  of  the 
situation."    This  mourning  was  scheduled  to  com- 


mence on  Sunday,  May  11.  According  to  the  Vos- 
sische  Zeitung,  May  9,  Police-President  Ernst  and 
the  Minister  of  Public  Defense  Noskc  will  co-operate 
to  enforce  special  restrictions  in  Berlin.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  capital,  it  seems,  do  not  yet  understand 
their  responsibilities.  "Coffee  houses,  cabarets, 
dance  halls,  and  card  clubs  must  close.  Baces  will 
be  suspended  until  May  17.  Movies  probably  will  be 
permitted  to  remain  open  on  the  same  terms  as 
theatres.  During  the  first  day  of  mourning  black 
flags  will  be  hoisted.  Moreover,  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment has  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  local 
authorities  to  proclaim  these  stipulations  through- 
out the  kingdom." 

The  East 

It  is  in  the  East  that  Germany  will  lose  the  great- 
est amount  of  territory.  She  must  cede  the  province 
of  Posen  and  parts  of  Upper  Silesia  and  West  Prus- 
sia to  the  Bepublic  of  Poland.    This  will  cut  her  off 

i  entirely  from  the  province  of  East  Prussia,  which 
itself,  moreover,  is  not  to  remain  intact.    In  its 
southern  portion,  about  Allenstein.  a  plebiscite  is  to 
be  taken  to  determine  the  wishes  of  the  population. 

I  In  the  Northeast  the  region  of  Mem  el  is  to  be  put  un- 
der international  control.  Finally  Danzig  becomes 
a  free  city  under  Polish  sovereignty.  Naturally 
these  provisions  are  interpreted  by  the  Germans  in 
the  worst  possible  way. 

The  Berliner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  May  9,  pub- 
lishes a  special  proclamation  by  the  Government 

I  to  the  people  of  the  Eastern  provinces.  "The  sepa- 
ration of  Upper  Silesia  from  the  Empire,  the  cession 
of  .overwhelmingly  German  regions  in  Middle  and 

I  Lower  Silesia,  in  Posen,  West  Prussia  and  Pom- 

i  erania,  and  the  loss  of  the  old  Hanseatic  city  of  Dan- 
zig, with  its  purely  German  culture,  are  encroach- 
ments upon  the  right  of  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples. These  regions  owe  all  the  advantages  they 
possess  today  to  German  labor  and  German  culture 
Therefore  their  alienation  is  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  President  Wilson.  Even  the  plebiscite 
yrooosed  for  the  southeastern  portion  of  East  Prus- 
sia is  incompatible  with  justice  and  with  the  prom- 
ises made  to  us.  The  cession  of  the  northeastern 
corner  of  the  province  not  only  wrongs  a  population 
which  has  always  remained  pro-German,  but  also 
completes  the  economic  and  territorial  separation 
of  Germany  from  Bussia.  Yet  for  these  two  great 
peoples  to  remain  in  industrial  touch  with  one  an- 
other is  essential  for  the  prosperity  of  both.  The 
population  of  the  Eastern  Marches  may  be  sure  that 
the  Government  of  the  Bepublic  will  do  everything 
possible  to  avert  the  danger  threatening  them.  In 
order  to  do  this,  however,  it  is  more  necessary  than 
ever  that  the  people  themselves  give  a  good  example 
of  national  discipline,  unity,  and  confidence  in  their 
own  power. 

"(Signed)  The  Imperial  Government:  Scheide- 
mann, Dernberg,  Bauer,  Bell,  David,  Gothein,  Noske. 
Preuss,  Wissell,  Schmidt. 

'The  Prussian  State  Government:  Hirsch,  Fisch- 
beck.  Heine,  Oeser,  Braun,  Suedekum,  Stegerwald. 
am  Zehnhoff,  Haenisch,  Bernhardt." 

The  Germans  are  vitally  interested  in  determ- 
ining the  sentiment  of  the  populations  concerned. 
They  would  like  to  have  us  believe  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  them  are  Germans  by  blood 
or  inclination,  and  wish  to  remain  so.  Thus,  the 
Vossische  Zeitung,  May  9.  declares  that  the  press  of 
Danzig  is  unanimouslv  opposed  to  a  separation  from 
Germany.  It  quotes  "the  Danziger  Volkswacht  as 
asking :  "Who  can  prevent  us  from  feeling  German, 
even  under  the  Polish  yoke,  and  from  asserting  our 
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feelings  when  the  right  moment  comes?  No  one!" 
The  Danziger  Zeitung  is  reported  to  have  written: 
"We  protest  and  never  will  cease  to  protest."  Dan- 
ziger Neuste  Nachrichten:  "This  Peace  brings  us 
national  death.  West  Prusssia,  German  to  the  bone, 
lias  only  one  answer  to  Clemenceau's  terms,  i.  e.,  a 
cry  of  despair." 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  May  9,  publishes 
llaming  protests  from  the  Popular  Assemblies  of 
Silesia  and  West  Prussia.  Their  arguments  repre- 
ent  the  habitual  German  cry.  This  is  a  peace  of  vio- 
lence, they  say.  It  controverts  all  ideals  of  justice 
and  reconciliation.  It  is  a  peace  of  despair  for  Si- 
lesia, which  will  never  be  recognized  by  her  inhabi- 
tants. But  the  peoples  are  urged  to  remain  calm. 
They  must  stand  behind  the  Government,  and  by  the 
firmness  of  their  action  and  the  unanimity  of  their 
protests  show  the  world  what  a  wrong  is  being 
wrought.  The  Assembly  of  West  Prussia  declares 
that  the  people  in  that  province  are  so  aroused  that 
uprisings  are  to  be  feared. 

Die  Freiheit,  May  10,  maintains  that  East  Prus- 
sia is  lost  to  Germany  actually  if  not  nominally  by 
the  Polish  possession  of  the  Vistula  River.  "At  any 
moment  Poland  can  obstruct  trade  to  and  from  the 
province  by  tariff  duties,  customs  laws  and  railroad 
restrictions.  East  Prussia  will  soon  be  dominated 
by  Polish  influence  and  Allied  capital." 

The  most  significant  factor  for  Germany  in  the 
loss  of  her  Eastern  provinces  is  the  effect  that  it  will 
have  on  her  food  supply.  Posen,  and  parts  of  West 
Prussia  and  Silesia  are  rich  agricultural  regions. 
Heretofore  they  have  sent  large  supplies  of  potatoes, 
bread-stuffs,  etc.,  to  the  cities  of  the  interior.  The 
Berliner  Zeitung  am  Mittag,  May  9,  shows  that  at  the 
present  moment,  when  Germany  is  already  involved 
in  food  difficulties,  the  loss  of  this  supply  will  be 
particularly  serious.  It  gives  a  series  of  statistics  to 
prove  its  case.  The  Berliner  Tageszeitung,  May  10, 
gives  the  grain  production  of  Posen  and  Upper  Si- 
lesia as  15%  of  the  whole  German  supply,  and  the 
potato  crop  as  16'/  .  Most  of  these  commodities 
were  formerly  sent  to  Berlin. 

General  Statistics 

Die  Freiheit,  May  10,  gives  some  interesting  fig- 
ures on  the  effects  of  the  treaty  in  both  East  and 
West.  "Exact  statistics  cannot  yet  be  given,  but  ap- 
proximately speaking  Germany  will  lose  75,000 
square  kilometers  of  territory  and  six  to  seven  mil- 
lion inhabitants.  Of  this  France  will  get  14,500 
square  kilometers  in  Alsace-Lorraine  and  about 
2.00(1  in  the  Saar  Basin,  with  a  total  population  of 
2.500,000.  In  the  East,  Poland  gains  a  little  less  than 
60,000  square  kilometers  with  some  4,000,000  inhabi- 
tants.   The  rest  goes  to  Denmark  and  Belgium. 

"If  the  peace  terms  are  accepted,  the  net  area  of 
Germany  will  shrink  to  465,000  square  kilometers 
and  her  population  to  approximately  60,000,000 
(reckoned  on  the  census  of  1914).  The  area  of 
France  will  increase  to  552,000  square  kilometers 
and  her  population  to  12,000,000.  The  extent  of  the 
Polish  Slate  cannot  yet  be  estimated.  Among  the 
lew  large  cities  included  in  the  lost  territory  are 
Strassburg,  200.000;  Muehlhausen,  100,000;  Danzig, 
200.001,.  and  Posen.  180,000.  The  losses  are  serious 
rather  f  nun  the  standpoint  of  industry  and  agricul- 
ture than  from  that  of  population." 

Tin-:  North 

The  peace  treaty  provides  for  a  plebiscite  in  the 
province  of  Schleswig,  to  determine  whether  the  peo- 
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pie  there  wish  to  reunite  with  Denmark.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  matter  Schleswig  is  divided  into 
three  districts,  from  north  to  south,  which  are  to  vote 
one  after  another  at  intervals  of  two  weeks.  Ac- 
cording to  the  German  press,  even  the  Danes  them- 
selves were  astonished  at  this  result.  They  had  de- 
sired a  plebiscite  only  in  the  territory  included  within 
the  first  two  districts.  The  Lokal  Anzeiger,  May  10, 
thinks  that  the  Danish  Government  and  the  Danish 
Congress  will  protest  energetically  against  this  dis- 
tortion of  their  principles. 

An  interview  with  Herr  Hansscn,  leader  of  the 
Schleswig  Danes,  is  recorded  in  the  Taegliche  Rund- 
schau, May  10.  "The  whole  delegation  sent  to  Paris 
by  the  inhabitants  of  North  Schleswig  was  astonished 
at  the  decision  to  take  a  plebiscite,  in  all  three  zones 
of  the  province.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  third 
zone  in  the  report  which  was  laid  before  us  in  the 
French  Foreign  Office.  Indeed  the  boundary  for  the 
second  zone  was  laid  so  far  south  that  it  included 
everything  which  was  really  Danish  in  1867.  Be- 
yond this  line  live  only  Germans,  who  have  not  the 
slightest  community  of  feeling  with  our  race.  If  the 
plebiscite  there  should  result  in  favor  of  Denmark 
it  would  be  only  from  feelings  of  the  grossest  ma- 
terialism or  from  a  sentimental  desire  to  bring  all 

of  Schleswig  under  Danish  control  It 

would  mean  an  increase  of  400,000  in  the  population 
of  Denmark,  of  whom  only  120,000  would  be  Danes. 
This  would  be  a  national  misfortune  for  our  country, 
a  new  source  of  disturbance  which  must  be  avoided 
at  any  cost." 

The  West 

Belgium  is  to  obtain  three  small  additions  to  her 
territory:  the  Moresnet  and  Eupen  and  Malmedy. 
Their  importance  lies  in  their  control  of  the  zinc  in- 
dustry, says  Die  Freiheit,  May  10.  By  their  posses- 
sion Belgian  zinc  firms  will  be  freed  from  all  fear  of 
rivalry  with  Germany.  Moreover,  the  Belgian 
boundary  line  will  be  brought  within  one  hour's 
ride  of  the  large  German  city  of  Aachen  (Vossischc 
Zeitung,  May  9).  The  loss  of  Malmedy  seems  to  be 
received  by  the  German  press  as  inevitable,  but  not 
so  that  of  Eupen  and  the  Moresnet.  People  in  these 
regions  understand  not  one  word  of  French  or  Wal- 
loon, says  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  May  9.  They  have 
become  thoroughly  German  under  centuries  of  Ger- 
man rule. 

The  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine  must  have  been  fore- 
seen for  months;  so  that  now,  in  spite  of  some  iso- 
lated protests,  the  Germans  are  able  to  accept  it  with 
a  semblance  of  good  grace.  But  the  case  of  the  Saar 
Basin  is  different.  The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  May 
10,  declares  that  the  provision  for  a  plebiscite  after 
fifteen  years  is  merely  a  veiled  form  of  annexation. 
France  wants  the  Saar  Valley  in  order  to  complete 
her  economic  supremacy  over  Germany.  Die  Frei- 
heit, Mav  10,  (Independent  Socialist),  on  the  other 
hand,  warns  its  readers  not  to  overestimate  the  im- 
portance of  the  Saar  coal.  "France,  after  the  de- 
struction of  her  own  coal  mines  must  have  some 
compensation  elsewhere.  Moreover,  the  circulation 
of  this  coal  in  Germany  before  the  war  was  very  re- 
stricted in  extent.  Its  principal  purchasers  were  the 
manufacturers  of  Lorraine.  The  coal  of  one  region 
naturally  went  to  supply  the  factories  of  the  other; 
and  so  if  Germany  must  lose  Lorraine,  she  can  re- 
sign herself  more  easily  to  the  loss  of  its  industrial 
counterpart,  the  Saar.  "Finally,  the  coke  of  the  Ruhr 
region  will  still  retain  its  supremacy.  Lorraine  will 
be  forced  to  import  large  quantities  of  it." 
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The  Reparation  Provisions  of  the  Peace  Treaty 

The  financial  clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaty  have 
been  received  bv  the  majority  of  the  French  press 
with  approval.  "  The  public  at  length  appears  to 
realize  that  Germany  cannot  pay  for  all  French  war 
losses,  and  that  the  payments  which  she  is  to  make 
must  be  spread  over  a  long  term.  Since  the  hope  of 
a  financial  League  of  Nations,  the  members  of  which 
should  divide  up  war  expenses  in  proportion  to 
national  ability  to  bear  them  (Press  Review,  March 
31),  is  destroyed,  the  French,  feeling  their  own  in- 
ability  to  satisfy  their  immediate  need  for  capital 
tor  the  rehabilitation  of  production,  now  wish  to 
have  Germany's  promised  payments  discounted  by 
some  rich  nation,  in  particular  the  United  States. 

Gustave  Herve  expresses  optimistic  approval  of 
the  financial  terms  in  the  Victoire,  May  10.  "Except 
for  our  Bolshevists  of  the  Left,  who  think  we  are  too 
hard  on  the  poor  Germans,  and  our  Bolshevists  of 
the  Right  who  would  like  to  see  us  dishonor  our- 
selves by  annexing  truly  German  populations  con- 
trary to  their  wishes,  the  immense  majority  of  peo- 
ple believe  that  the  Tribunal  of  Nations  has  judged 
without  hate  and  without  passion.  .  .  .  The  finan- 
cial experts  no  doubt  considered  that  the  capacity 
of  Germany  to  pay  had  limits  and  that  125  billion 
francs  was  about  all  we  could  get  out  of  an  exhaust- 
ed German3r.  Unless  the  contrary  is  proved,  we  will 
believe  that  the  financial  experts  of  the  Entente  stop 
at  125  billions  not  out  of  mercy  for  Germany,  but  in 
order  not  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 
However  grave  our  financial  situation  may  be,"  it  is 
not  as  black  as  some  have  painted  it.  "In  the  first 
place,  our  share  of  the  125  billions  will  surely  be 
discounted  one  way  or  another  by  our  friends  of 
England  and  America  who  have  suffered  less  than 
we  from  the  war  and  who  have  made  large  war 
profits."  And  then  the  Government' s  war  expenses 
are  not  a  complete  loss  to  France.  Many  Govern- 
ment expenditures  have  been  made  within  France 
and  those  that  have  been  made  abroad  have  been 
largely  compensated  for  by  the  money  spent  by  Brit- 
ish and  American  soldiers  here.  "The  State  has  in- 
creased its  debt,  but  many  Frenchmen  are  richer. 
The  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  and  the  subscrip- 
tions to  government  loans  prove  that  there  has  never 
been  more  money  circulating  in  the  country." 
Thanks  to  the  peace,  "we  are  going  to  pass  through 
an  era  of  economic  prosperity  such  as  the  past  gen- 
eration of  defeat  never  knew  if  we  attack  the  prob- 
lems of  peace  with  the  spirit  of  conquerors." 

On  the  same  day,  the  conservative  Temps  in  an 
analytical  article  concerning  the  financial  conditions 
of  the  treaty  points  out  that  "the  definitions  of  cate- 
gories made  by  the  treaty  are  both  inclusive  and 
just.  Fairly  considered,  they  allow  a  claim,  if  not 
for  the  costs  of  the  war,  at  least  for  compensation 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  actual  loss  of  wealth  which 
the  nations  united  against  Germany  have  suffered." 
The  Temps  is  well  pleased  with  the  technical  provi- 
sions. It  proceeds:  "But  the  states  which  have  a 
right  to  reparation  evidently  cannot  rely  on  the  pay- 
ments of  Germany  to  meet  their  budgets  during  the 


first  few  years.  Can  they,  on  the  other  hand,  trust 
that  a  part  of  this  German  debt  will  be  the  subject 
of  valorization  by  a  huge  inter-allied  banking  opera- 
tion? After  the  rejection  of  the  British  plan  to 
which  the  United  States  felt  it  could  not  be  a  party, 
a  solution  of  this  kind  does  not  seem  to  have  much 
chance  of  success.  One  guesses  why.  The  United 
States  dislikes  to  guarantee  a  European  debt,  above 
all  the  debt  of  an  enemy  country.  .  .  .  The  essen- 
tial thing  is  that  France  should  have  the  means  to 
get  to  work  again,  to  renew  her  production  of  wealth. 

.  .  For  the  present  we  will  say  merely:  Heaven 
helps  him  who  helps  himself." 

The  Victoire  on  May  12  again  discusses  the  prob- 
lem over  the  signature  of  Georges  Bienaime.  The 
writer  regrets  that  the  world  loan  proposal  does  not 
please  America,  but  takes  comfort  that  the  war  dam- 
ages will  be  paid  to  some  extent  in  "ships,  machin- 
ery, live  stock,  merchandise,  dye-stuffs,  chemical 
products,  coal,  and  no  doubt  also  in  labor.  .  .  . 
M.  Giesberts,  one  of  the  German  plenipotentiaries  at 
Versailles,  made  the  dramatic  wail:  'German  work- 
men must  give  their  sweat  to  satisfy  international 
imperialism.'  They  have  given  enough  of  their 
blood  to  satisfy  German  imperialism;  the  sacrifice 
of  sweat  is  less  sad  than  that  of  blood.  Surely  the 
whole  German  people  ought  to  repair  its  wrongs, 
and  not  only  the  German  workingmen,  as  said  M. 
Giesberts  in  a  spirit  of  demagogic  flattery  easy  to 
understand.  But  the  French  people  also  must  labor 
to  repair  the  disaster  for  which  it  is  not  responsible. 
I  wish  the  whole  nation  might  realize  that  the  re- 
liable economic  strength  of  France  is  not  so  much 
the  ransom  wrung  from  Germany  as  the  toil  of  every 
Frenchman." 

Occasionally  objection  is  made  to  the  treaty. 
Pertinax  in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  May  10,  is  dissatisfied, 
not  so  much  because  of  the  financial  clauses  but  be- 
cause he  fears  that  they  will  not  be  executed.  He, 
loo,  insists  that  some  arrangement  be  made  for  dis- 
counting the  German  obligations.  Otherwise,  they 
lose  much  of  their  value  to  France.  In  short,  "one 
can  say  without  any  exaggeration  that  the  treaty 
will  have  only  the  value  given  it  by  inter-allied 
agreements,  indispensable  supplements  to  the  mili- 
tary agreements  that  we  are  promised.  M.  Millies- 
Lacroix,  Rapporteur  General  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finances,  is  reported  in  the  Matin,  May  11,  as 
saying  that  France  is  bitterly  disappointed  by  the 
financial  terms.  "It  is  preposterous  that  nothing  is 
given  to  us  as  war  indemnity  to  reimburse  us  for 
any  part  of  the  colossal  military  expenditures  that 
have  been  forced  upon  us."  Then  after  touching  on 
other  matters,  he  concludes:  "Our  disappointment 
is  the  greater  because  we  have  often  been  induced 
to  vote  considerable  expenses  on  the  plea  that  'Ger- 
many will  pay.'  All  in  all,  let  us  not  deceive  our- 
selves. We  are  face  to  face  with  financial  difficulties 
of  exceptional  gravity." 

The  Heure  of  May  9,  too,  is  disturbed  that  more 
cannot  be  squeezed  from  Germany,  saying:  "In  the 
peace  treaty  handed  to  Germany,  the  most  dismal 
element  is  the  renunciation  of  any  war  indemnity. 
The  war  costs,  170  billions  of  francs,  remain  to  be 
borne  by  France,  ruined  in  her  most  productive 
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regions,  depopulated,  and  deprived  of  machinery, 
r.nv  materials,  transport,  and  credit.  To  this  170 
billions  must  be  added  40  billions  of  national  debt 
existing  before  the  war.  So  we  shall  have  to  pay 
interest  and  amortize  a  debt  of  over  200  billion 
francs,  entailing  an  annual  expense  of  between  11 
and  12  billion  francs.  Our  annual  current  expenses 
cannot  possibly  be  less  than  9  billions,  without  in- 
cluding such  sums  as  will  be  needed  for  great  public 
works.  So  here  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  debt  of 
more  than  200  billions  and  a  budget  of  at  least  21 
billions."  Taxes  will  become  so  heavy  that  there 
will  be  no  private  capital  for  the  development  of 
new  enterprises.  ''Our  country,  broken  by  its  debts, 
without  cash,  without  credit,  will  be  in  a  state  of 
such  inferiority  toward  her  Allies,  and  even  toward 
Germany,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  years  and 
years  to  recover.   Parliament  must  counsel  us." 

This  self-pitying  lone  which  recalls  German 
comments  on  the  peace  terms  is  exceptional  in  the 
French  press.  Papers  of  such  opposite  political  and 
economic  views  as  the  Figaro  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Humanite  on  the  other,  agree  that  the  financial 
terms  of  the  treaty  are  substantially  satisfactory. 
Figaro,  representing  the  views  of  French  financiers, 
says  on  May  10:  "The  treaty  shows  that  a  consider- 
able effort  was  made  to  handle  thoroughly  the  very 
complex  problems  of  reparations  and  a  very  favo- 
rable impression  is  produced  thereby.  But  we  must 
have  the  complete  text  before  we  can  speak  authori- 
tatively about  our  budget  of  the  future.  .  .  .  The 
world  of  finance  and  the  stock  market  has  never 
supposed  for  an  instant  that  Germany  could  pay 
France  the  whole  316  billions  of  French  war  ex- 
penses. Hence,  the  provisions  do  not  bring  us  any 
disillusion.  In  the  section  on  reparations,  it  is  laid 
down  first  that  'the  sums  for  reparation  which  Ger- 
many is  required  to  pay  shall  become  a  charge  upon 
all  her  revenues  prior  to  that  for  the  service  or  dis- 
charge of  any  domestic  loan';  and  second  that  'the 
German  scheme  of  taxation  shall  be  fully  as  heavy 
proportionately  as  that  of  any'  Allied  or  Associated 
Power.  Let  the  Society  of  Nations  strictly  enforce 
the  execution  of  these  two  provisions;  France,  in- 
dustrious and  thrifty,  will  do  the  rest.  In  financial 
circles,  confidence  is  universal;  the  effort  needed  to 
assure  our  country  the  most  magnificent  future  is 
nothing  compared  with  what  we  have  done  during 
the  last  lour  years."  The  Humanite,  official  paper 
of  the  Socialists,  makes  the  following  comment  on 
May  12:  "The  French  press  in  reactionary  circles 
have  played  long  enough  with  the  convenient  and 
irresponsible  formula  'Germany  will  pay'  for  us  now 
lo  make  some  attempt  at  understanding,  in  so  far  as 
we  can  from  the  resume  given  us,  what  this  formula 
is  going  to  mean."  Then  taking  up  the  provisions 
one  by  one,  Humanite  points  out  what  burdens  are 
removed  from  the  French  people  and  what  burdens 
they  musl  continue  lo  bear,  and  concludes  by  con- 
gratulating itself  that  the  Socialists  were  right  from 
the  first  in  saying  that  Uixes  in  France  must  be  main- 
tained on  a  very  high  plane.  "Germany,  as  the  So- 
cialists have  striven  to  make  clear,  has  not,  any  more 
than  any  other  people,  unlimited  ability  to  pay.  She, 
loo.  has  her  war  costs;  she,  too,  has  her  current  ex- 
penses; and  first  of  all  she  must  live  if  we  wish  her 
to  pay  her  debts.  No  longer  is  there  talk  of  our  im- 
posing our  war  costs  on  her.  Now  we  talk  only  ol 
reparations.  To  what  extent  will  she  be  able  to  meet 
these  claims?  .  .  .  Yes,  gentle  tax-payer,  you  will 
learn,  if  learn  you  can,  what  confidence  can  be  put 
in  the  blatant  promises  of  Barres,  Berthoulat,  Capus, 


Bunau-Varilla,  and  all  the  political  jokers  who  scoff 
at  you  and  will  continue  to  scoff  at  you." 

The  Bataille,  the  leading  labor  paper,  on  May 

10  takes  this  position:  "We  are  not  among  those 
who  believe  in  a  peace  of  oppression  and  injustice. 
Despite  certain  clauses  which  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
approve,  the  conditions  of  the  Entente  form  a  real 
basis  for  the  future  Society  of  Nations."  We  stand 
by  the  treaty,  though  as  for  the  financial  terms  in 
particular,  "we  cannot  help  hoping  that  the  future 
attitude  of  Germany  will  allow  them  to  be  lightened 
or  even  suspended." 

The  following  quotation  from  the  Radieal  of 
May  9  discloses  a  view  apparently  typical  of  that  of 
the  majority  of  French  people.  "The  financial 
clauses  all  in  all  give  France  important  compensa- 
tions. Some  people  no  doubt  will  be  disappointed. 
They  hoped  that  the  whole  of  our  war  expenses 
would  be  borne  by  the  enemy,  which  would  have 
been  no  more  than  just.  The  conditions  of  peace 
set  forth  that  Germany  and  her  Allies  recognize 
their  responsibility  for  everything,  but  practically 
integral  reparation  cannot  be  made  because  the  ca- 
pacity of  Germany  to  pay  is  not  indefinite.  Hence, 
not  having  shared  the  illusion  of  those  who  believed 
a  complete  repayment  to  be  possible,  we  think  that 
the  solution  adopted  by  the  Peace  Conference  is 
good.  It  is  better  to  limit  our  demands  and  to  stick 
to  them  firmly." 

neutral,  press  -swiss 

The  Treaty  of  Peace 
Swiss  journalistic  comment  on  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  divides  itself  chiefly  along  linguistic  lines. 
The  French-Swiss  press  as  a  whole  considers  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  severe  but  at  the  same  time  en- 
tirely justifiable.    The  German-Swiss  papers,  with 
the  exception  of  one  neutral,  express  varying  de- 
grees of  opinion,  depending  on  the  depth  of  their 
germanophilism.  The  criticism  in  the  less  restrained, 
which  constitute  the  majority,  is  very  similar  to  thai 
in  the  German  press.   They  see  nothing  but  a  peace 
of  force  dictated  largely  by  Clemenceau,  in  which 
Wilson's  Fourteen  Points  are  entirely  lost  sight  of. 
The  Socialist  press,  which  in  Switzerland  reaches 
the  lowest  degree  of  mediocrity,  is  scathing  in  its  de- 
'  nunciation  of  the  Treaty,  using  arguments  which  are 
f  pro-German  in  the  extreme  as  well  as  raising  the 
I  customarv  cry  that  it  is  a  bourgeois  peace  dictated 
by  capital. 

The  Journal  de  Geneve,  May  9,  the  leading 
French-Swiss  paper,  says:  "The  six  German  pleni- 
potentiaries are  studying  the  treaty  which  was  hand- 
ed to  them  during  the  historic  meeting  of  May  7, 
1919.  .  .  .  That  tragic  hour  to  which  they  had  to 
submit  is  already  sinking  into  oblivion.  Yonder  in 
Germany  they  who  are  haranguing  in  Berlin  after 
having  debated  in  Weimar,  they  who  compose  all 
that  nameless  crowd  which  rushed  to  the  conquest 
of  the  world  and  which  the  world,  with  a  blow  ol' 
the  avenging  lash,  chased  from  the  temple  of  Justice, 
they  who,  with  a  lied  on  their  lips  or  a  sword  in  their 
\  hands,  tried  to  assure  the  reign  of  Germanism  on 
the  earth,  are  they  taking  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  it  is  less  the  personal  pride  of  these  delegates 
which  was  broken  that  day  at  Versailles  than  the 
proud  power  whose  bolts  were  forged  by  Frederick 

11  and  Bismarck?  The  volume  which  M.  Dutasta 
deposited  before  Count  Broekdorif-Bantzau  con- 

j  tains  the  decree  of  the  fall  of  the  German  Empire. 
This  decree  does  not  deprive  the  German  nation  of 
the  possibilities  of  reconstruction,  but  it  dictates  to 
it.  in  the  moral  order,  an  activity  entirely  different 
from  that  which  it  has  had." 
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The  Democrat?,  May  9,  considers  that  "the  peace 
of  Versailles  is  a  just  peace.  Undoubtedly  the  Ger- 
man press  which  applauded  the  treaties  of  Brest- 
Litovsk  and  Bucharest  will  find  in  it  a  disagreeable 
odor  of  'imperialism.*  That  is  the  most  off-hand 
line  to  follow."'  And  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne,  May 
10.  holds  that  "the  conditions  of  peace  imposed  by 
the  Allied  conquerors  are  rather  severe,  but  they  are, 
if  one  may  say  so,  honestly  severe  and  rightly  on- 
erous." 

German-Swiss  comment  is  much  more  volumi- 
nous. The  Neue  Zuercher  Zeitung,  May  9,  which  is 
the  only  really  neutral  paper,  confesses  that  "it  is 
not  easy  to  correctly  judge  the  treaty  of  peace  of- 
fered to  the  Germans  by  the  Entente.  For  the  de- 
cisive criterion  is  lacking.  Even  the  speeches  deliv- 
ered at  the  time  the  treaty  was  presented  leave  us  in 
doubt  as  to  what  significance  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
document."  This  paper  does  commit  itself  to  an 
opinion,  however,  when  it  states  that  "Germany  sees 
herself  confronted  by  the  difficult  task  not  only  of 
restoring  herself  economically,  but  also  of  rehabili- 
tating herself  morally  in  the  eyes  of  her  enemies. 
Should  it  be  impossible  to  obtain  any  mitigation  of 
the  peace  terms,  this  end  will  best  be  achieved  by 
an  upright  acceptance  and  execution  of  the  treaty. 
Then  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  most  objection- 
able of  the  conditions  would  be  done  away  with." 

The  Basler  Nachrichten,  May  9,  mildly  pro-Ger- 
man, takes  up  the  issue  with  "Vae  victis !  There  has 
been  scarcely  any  treaty  of  peace  in  the  history  of 
the  world  to  which  this  Latin  proverb  is  so  applica- 
ble as  to  the  one  which  was  offered  to  the  German 
negotiators  yesterday  at  Versailles.  Yet  the  peace 
of  Brest-Litovsk  which  Germany  exacted  from  the 
Russians  fifteen  months  ago  was  of  the  same  calibre. 
We  are  living  in  a  time  which  has  sinned  just  as 
much  against  the  reconciliation  of  nations  as  it  has 
talked  about  it.   And  that  is  a  very  great  deal!" 

The  Bund,  slightly  germanophile,  comments  in 
much  the  same  vein.  "The  treaty  which  the  Allies 
have  delivered  to  the  German  delegation  at  Ver- 
sailles will  arouse  no  joyful  hopes  in  the  large  circle 
of  impartial  and  disinterested  outsiders.  The  im- 
pression is  gained  that  much  implacability  and  little 
willingness  to  reach  an  understanding  sat  down  at 
the  iron  tables  of  the  Trianon.  The  terms  are  hard 
and  severe  throughout,  having  no  consideration  at 
all  or  very  unequal  consideration  for  the  right  of 
self-determination  of  peoples,  striking  the  adversary 
to  the  quick  and  subjecting  him  to  a  humiliating 
supervision.  Whether  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
godfather  of  the  treaty,  will  be  able  to  fulfil  the 
promises  of  peace,  freedom  and  justice  under  such 
conditions  is  very  questionable." 

The  National  Zeitung,  May  8,  which  is  the  best 
of  the  out-and-out  pro-German  papers,  presents  the 
general  line  of  criticism  that  is  followed  by  all  the 
pro-German  papers,  though  not  in  so  violent  a  form 
as  some  of  them.  "If  anyone  wishes  to  compress  the 
contents  of  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  into  a 
short  formula,  he  may  say:  It  originated  entirely 
out  of  the  mind  and  will  of  Clemenceau,  though  its 
form  in  many  instances  reflects  Wilson.    .    .  ." 

"The  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  of  the  prelim- 
inary peace  treaty  is  absolutely  impossible  for  Ger- 
many, and  so  it  is  to  be,  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  peacemaker,  Clemenceau.  For  as  long  as 
Germany  cannot  fulfill  her  obligations  she  cannot 
become  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 


therefore  she  will  be  excluded  for  all  eternity  and 
must  work  and  work  lo  pay  the  indemnity  which 
will  continue  to  increase.  ...  In  addition,  it  is 
possible  for  the  Entente  at  any  time  with  its  com- 
plete power  to  declare  any  condition  of  the  pact  un- 
fulfilled and  then  to  execute  the  reprisals  which  it 
deems  proper.  Germany  finds  herself  in  the  posi- 
tion, as  far  as  her  enemies  are  concerned,  of  certain 
defenselessness  which  will  be  guaranteed  by  her  in- 
tentionally continued  slavery." 

The  following  extract  from  the  Berner  Tag- 
waeht,  May  9,  is  sufficient  to  show  the  trend  of  So- 
cialist comment.  "A  peace  of  force,  of  the  victors. 
A  ruthless  peace  of  those  dictators  who  alleged  that 
they  were  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  the  nations 
and  for  human  rights  but  who  in  reality  are  nothing 
but  the  business  representatives  of  the  very  power- 
ful coalition  of  capitalists  of  the  stock  exchanges  of 
London,  Paris  and  New  York,  who  naturally  are 
making  not  only  a  good  business  deal  out  of  the 
final  result  of  the  war,  who  are  not  only  gaining  the 
possibilities  of  profitable  exploitation  and  the  re- 
funding of  their  own  war  expenditures,  but  also  de- 
sire to  weaken  their  capitalistic  competitors  for 
years  to  come  and  compel  them  to  pay  tribute. 
Their  treaty  of  peace  is  not  a  treaty  of  right,  of  de- 
mocracy and  international  conciliation  as  the  pretty 
words  and  phrases  sound  with  which  the  world  is 
being  fooled.  It  is  a  treaty  of  plunder  and  a  measure 
guaranteeing  the  booty  to  that  group  of  powers 
which  came  out  victorious  in  the  great  imperialistic 
struggle  for  world  supremacy  and  which  now  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  victory  at  arms  but  will  only  be 
content  with  the  enslaving  of  the  conquered." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— SPANISH 

The  Dissolution  of  the  Cortes 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  April,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  Premier  Maura,  Conservative,  would  be 
unable  to  accomplish  anything  with  his  Government 
as  constituted.  Practically  every  shade  of  political 
opinion  was  against  him  except  the  extreme  Right 
and  the  Clericals.  As  far  as  the  press  was  con- 
cerned, only  two  papers  of  importance  could  be  con- 
sidered as  pro-Maura,  the  Accion  and  the  Debate. 
As  a  result  of  this  almost  unanimous  opposition,  a 
council  of  Ministers,  presided  over  by  the  King,  took 
place  on  the  morning  of  May  2,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  reach  some  definite  plan  to  put  an  end  to  the 
impossible  political  situation  then  existing.  About 
two-thirty  in  the  afternoon,  Premier  Maura  called 
the  newspaper  men  together  and  made  the  follow- 
ing short  announcement. 

"I  made  the  customary  speech  to  His  Majesty, 
giving  him  an  outline  of  the  political  situation.  At 
the  end  of  this  speech,  I  presented  to  the  King  the 
resignation  of  the  entire  Government.  His  Majesty, 
without  wishing  to  take  an  hour  for  consideration, 
ratified  his  confidence  in  me  and,  as  I  advised  in  my 
speech,  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  and  the  calling 
of  a  new  Cortes.  His  Majesty  said  that  he  would 
cause  the  decree  of  dissolution  to  be  drawn  up  at 
once.  We  then  called  together  the  Ministers  for  the 
purpose  of  exchanging  views  concerning  the  present 
situation  and  future  developments.  The  election  of 
Deputies  to  the  Cortes  will  take  place  the  first  Sun- 
day in  June."   (A.  B.  C,  May  3.) 

The  decree  of  dissolution  which  was  published 
in  the  Gaceta  reads  as  follows:  "Making  use  of  the 
prerogative  conferred  upon  me  by  article  32  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Monarchy,  in  agreement  with 
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my  Council  of  Ministers,  I  have  just  decreed  the 
following: 

"'Article  1.  The  Congress  of  Deputies  and  the 
elective  part  of  the  Senate  are  hereby  dissolved. 

"  Article  2.  The  election  of  Deputies  and  Sena- 
tors will  take  place  within  the  legal  time,  the  date  to 
he  announced  in  a  short  time. 

•  Signed  at  the  Palace,  May  2,  1919— Alfonso- 
The  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Antonio 
Maura  of  Montaner.'  "    {Tribune,  May  3.) 

This  solution  of  the  problem  came  as  a  great 
surprise  to  everyone  and,  it  must  be  said,  has  been 
condemned  by  practically  all  the  Liberals  and  a  few 
Conservatives.  Count  Romanones,  former  Premier, 
on  learning  of  the  decree,  said:  "The  settlement  of 
the  crisis  has  surprised  me  considerably;  I  believe 
it  is  absurd  and  foolish  tor  the  King  to  dissolve  tin 
Cortes  without  having  listened  to  representatives  of 
all  the  parties  and  political  groups".  Moreover,  the 
dissolution  of  the  Cortes  postpones  the  explanation 
of  the  causes  of  the  last  crisis  and  until  these  are 
explained,  we  cannot  achieve  a  period  of  normality."' 
He  ended  by  stating  that  at  the  conference  with  the 
King  when  Senor  Maura  presented  the  resignation 
of  his  Government,  nothing  was  said  and  no  allusion 
was  made  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Cortes.  (Diario 
Universal,  May  2.) 

Tlu'  Conservatives  are  very  guarded  in  their 
comment,  for  they  do  not  wish  to  prejudice  a  recon- 
ciliation, even  if  for  no  longer  than  the  period  of 
the  elections,  of  the  two  wings  of  the  Conservative 
party  led  by  Senors  Maura  and  Dato  respectively. 
The  Liberals  are  strongly  against  this  move,  though 
there  is  talk  of  a  new  grouping  of  Liberal  forces 
either  under  Senor  Garcia  Prieto  or  Count. Roma- 
nones. The  Radicals,  naturally,  expect  to  make  a 
strong  campaign,  and  are  counting  on  the  support 
of  republican  and  socialist  elements. 

Speaking  of  the  dissolution,  the  Manana,  be- 
longing to  Senor  Garcia  Prieto,  says  on  May  3:  "The 
Cortes  has  just  died  at  the  hands  of  Senor  Maura. 
.  .  .  The  next  elections  will  tell  whether  Spain 
wishes  to  be  represented  by  the  Government  of  Senor 
Maura.  As  lor  us,  we  would  not  be  surprised  to  see 
a  defeat  of  the  political  tenets  of  this  Government. 
The  political  elements  of  the  Left  will  throw  them- 
selves into  the  tight,  although  they  have  inferior 
weapons;  nevertheless,  we  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  put  an  end  to  this  inequality  by  raising 
I  he  Suspension  of  Guarantees,  so  that  national  opin- 
ion can  make  itself  freely  felt.  An  elemental  con- 
sideration of  prudence  counsels  this,  in  order  that 
the  obstruction  of  the  natural  channels  of  Spanish 
political  energy  will  not  cause  lamentable  results." 

The  Diario  Universal,  on  May  2,  says:  "We 
maintain,  we  continue  to  maintain,  that  the  present 
hour  is  the  hour  of  the  Left;  not  of  the  Government 
hut  of  liberal  politics  and  we  maintain  that  in  order 
to  fulfill  this  policy,  there  is  neither  directly  or  in- 
directly any  difficulty.  Our  illustrious  friend,  Count 
Romanones,  has  been  surprised  by  the  nature  of 
what  happened,  and  in  another  place  will  be  seen 


his  declaration,  explicit,  categorical  and  to  the 
point." 

With  the  other  papers  of  the  opposition,  the 
Tribuna  of  the  German  Embass3r  criticises  the  pres- 
ent situation.  On  May  3,  it  says:  "The  Cortes  has 
been  dissolved,  without  consulting  the  national 
wishes  or,  at  least,  without  allowing  the  latter  to  be 
made  known.  And  this,  which  was  a  mistaken 
method  of  solving  the  crisis,  aggravates  even  more 
the  politics  of  the  moment,  since  the  determination 
of  yesterday  constitutes  the  highest  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  and  for  that  reason  ought  to  have  been 
arrived  at  prudently.  We  mean  that  to  solve  a  crisis, 
while  hardly  listening  to  advice,  prohibited  by  the 
censorship  in  these  abnormal  times,  is  very  dan- 
gerous; but  to  decree  the  dissolution  of  a  Parliament 
when  it  had  not  been  utilized  .  .  .  without  pre- 
viously obtaining  the  opinion  of  the  parties,  without 
clearing  the  horizon  so  that  the  different  sections  of 
the  country  could  form  their  judgments,  without 
paying  attention  to  the  constitutional  precepts  which 
require  meditation  and  scrupulous  caution,  is  more 
than  dangerous;  it  entails  enormous  responsibility, 
the  consequences  of  which  time  and  history  will 
measure.  To  this  sentiment  the  greater  part  of  the 
press  has  agreed,  exclusive  however  of  that  portion 
which  reflects  a  servile,  unconditional  and  system- 
atic adulation.    .    .  ." 

The  Accion,  Premier  Maura's  mouthpiece,  is  one 
of  the  few  papers  supporting  this  radical  step.  On 
May  3,  it  says:  "They  say  that  the  people  have  not 
received  the  dissolution  of  the  Cortes  in  a  good  spirit. 
That  is  absurd.  The  people  have  received  it  ad- 
mirably, in  a  rejoicing  spirit,  for  they  are  tired  of 
the  sterility  of  the  Parliament  which  opens  and 
closes  without  a  beneficial  law,  without  a  plan  for 
the  future,  without  a  worthy  debate,  or, a  program 
which  affects  the  well-being  of  the  cilizens.  Those 
who  have  received  the  news  badly  are  those  rotten 
politicians  who  accomplish  nothing  without  the  aid 
of  the  Government;  the  bosses  who  contemplate  the 
upheaval  in  store  for  them,  the  journalists  close  to 
Ministerial  circles,  and  the  professional  politicians 
with  no  other  business  than  politics  and  its  acces- 
sories. But  this  is  not  the  people.  These  are  the 
leeches  of  the  people  who  think  only  of  grabbing  the 
spoils.  If  the  citizens  know  how  to  fulfill  their  obli- 
gations, they  will  deliver  the  'coup  de  grace'  in  the 
ballot  box,  as  the  Government  has  just  done  in  the 
Gaceta." 

The  independent  Sol,  liberal  in  character,  has 
the  following  comment  to  make.  "From  Senor 
Maura  to  the  last  man  among  his  followers,— anyone 
who  is  intelligent  and  modern— all  show  themselves 
to  be  in  accord  by  affirming  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, they  must  follow  out  the  program  indicated 
by  the  Liberals,  because  that  is  the  only  one  capable 
of  ensuring  lasting  reforms.  Is  it  not,  thus,  absurd 
that  this  duty  has  been  turned  over  to  a  Conserva- 
tive Cabinet?  If  these  men  who  govern  us  today 
wish  to  fulfill  their  mission,  how  can  they  carry  out 
liberal  reforms  ?  The  people  will  regard  all  attempts 
with  a  lack  of  confidence,  as  they  would  if  a  con- 
servative program  were  presented  by  Lenine.  .  .  . 
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ALLIED  PRESS  -BELGIAN 

Man i festation s  in  Brussels 
According  to  the  Soir,  opportunist,  May  11.  the 
League  of  Patriots  held  a  parade  in  Brussels  on  May 
11  in  which  appeared  among  the  participants,  the 
Federation  of  Political  Prisoners  of  War,  a  great 
number  of  local  and  provincial  societies,  and  the 
Committee  of  National  Politics  which  included  the 
Countess  D'Oultremont,  Lady  in  Waiting  to  the 
Queen,  the  President  of  the  Federation  of  Lawyers, 
and  the  honorary  Governor  of  the  Belgian  Congo. 
The  object  of  this  manifestation,  reported  as  having 
reached  imposing  proportions,  was  "to  show  the  de- 
termination of  Belgium  to  obtain  a  peace  that  will 
guarantee  her  independence  and  restoration."  Ban- 
ners were  displayed  with  various  inscriptions  in 
French.  Flemish/and  English,  such  as:    "'We  de- 
mand  justice — reparation — security!    .    .    .  Has 
England  forgotten  August,  1914?    .    .    .    We  refuse 
to  be  subjected  to  chloroform.    .    .    .    For  many 
years,  perhaps  forever,  Belgium  will  be  witness  to 
the  infamy  of  which  she  has  been  the  victim  (Lord 
Rosebery)!    .    .    .    The  most  honorable  part  of  the 
triumph  will  be  due  to  Belgium  (Lloyd  George. 
Christmas.  1914).    .    .    .    Where  are  the  promises 
made  to  our  king  ?    .    .    .    Belgian  Malmedy  claims 
the  Eiffel  frontier.    .    .    .    Why  does  Wilson  not 
visit  our  ruins  ?    .    .    .    Belgian  heroes  are  buried 
in  East  Africa !    Who  will  guard  their  tombs?    .  . 
Why  should  we  not  have  Tabora?    ....  The 
Scheldt  is  ours,  but  it  is  not  free.    .    .    .  Brothers 
of  Limburg,  a  little  more  effort  and  your  liberation 
is  assured.    .    .    .    We  own  our  house  but  others 
have  the  key.    .    .    .    Dinant  665  executed !    .    .  . 
We  are  paid  with  words.    .    .    We  protest  against 
the  peace  terms." 

After  the  manifestation,  an  address  was  sent  to  the 
king  of  which  the  following  are  the  main  passages: 
.  .  The  Belgian  people  had  hoped  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  a  victory  won  with  blood,  a  victory  deserved 
because  of  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  civil  popu- 
lation, a  victory  won  by  the  sublime  sacrifice  of  its 
heroes  and  its  martyrs.  They  experience  today  a 
bitter  disappointment  in  seeing  our  country  still 
gagged  and  bruised  and  receiving  neither  the  guar- 
antees nor  the  reparations  which  had  been  solemnly 
promised  her  by  her  Allies.  It  is  with  reason  that 
the  Belgian  people  think  that  the  indemnities,  par- 
simoniously granted,  are  insufficient  for  rebuilding 
Belgium  or  restoring  her  to  the  place  she  held  in 
1914.  .  .  .  Sire,  in  1914  you  saved  the  honor  of 
Belgium,  today,  save  the  country  from  the  ruin  with 
which  she  is  'menaced.  .  .  .But  whatever  peace 
will  be  imposed  upon  us.  the  patriots  will  forever 
remain  loyal  to  the  glorious  sovereign  whose  sublime 
role  assures  the  greatness  of  the  mother  country  be- 
fore history.  .  .  .  (Signed)  J.  Hennebicq,  Presi- 
dent of  League  of  Patriots." 

Another  address  was  also  transmitted  officially 
to  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  France,  Eng- 
land, United  States,  Italy  and  Japan:  "Mr.  Minis- 
ter, we  have  the  honor  to  express  to  your  Excellency 
the  painful  feeling  of  surprise  and  the  vivid  emotion 
with  which  our  fellow-citizens  received  the  news  of 
the  conditions  made  to  Belgium  by  the  treaty  of 


peace.  These  conditions,  as  we  understand  them, 
do  not  respond  to  the  hopes  which  we  believed  were 
based  upon  absolute  rights;  they  do  not  fulfill  the 
solemn  promises  made  to  our  country  by  her  Allies; 
they  do  not  assure  us  either  the  guarantees  or  the 
reparations  necessary  for  the  reconstruction  of  Bel- 
gium. .  .  .  President  Poincare,  Messrs.  Asquith 
and  Lloyd  George,  on  many  occasions,  declared  that 
they  would  never  forget  die  debt  to  our  country 
which  theirs  had  contracted.  On  July  1(1.  1918. 
Lord  Curzon  said:  Tt  is  to  the  glory  of  the  Belgians 
to  have  suffered,  it  will  be  to  ours  to  lie  able  to  say 
that  they  did  not  suffer  in  vain.    .    .  .* 

"We  cannot  believe  that  these  promises  and  en- 
gagements, which  have  sustained  us  in  our  trials, 
should  result  in  a  decision  which  would  be  irrepar- 
able. 

"We  beseech  the  great  nation  which  your  Excel- 
lency represents  among  us  with  such  prestige  to  lend 
its  ear  to  our  claims  and  anxieties.  .  .  We  hope 
that  the  conditions  of  peace  will  be  amended  for  the 
best  of  our  interests.  We  also  rely  on  the  support 
of  your  Government  in  the  coming  negotiations  with 
Holland,  and  in  the  important  question  of  river  com- 
munications with  the  Rhine.  Finally,  we  earnestly 
ask  that  the  mandate  over  German  East  Africa, 
whose  conquest  was  achieved  by  our  arms,  be  given 
to  Belgium.  Such  are  the  pressing  desires  which 
we  submit  to  your  Excellency  with  the  request  thai 
they  be  communicated  to  the  Government  which 
you  represent  in  Brussels.  (Signed)  The  President. 
J.  Hennebicq." 

Commenting  on  the  manifestation  the  Clerical 
XX  Siecle,  May  13,  writes: 

"Whatever  might  be  the  inherent  blindness  of 
the  organizers,  they  cannot  dissimulate  from  them- 
selves that  the  affair  was  a  decided  failure.  The 
manifestation  was  a  ceremony  imagined  by  a  group 
who  underestimate  factors;  it  is  not  to  Belgium,  a 
country  which  up  till  now  has  never  had  a  foreign 
policy,"  that  such  vast  and  indefinite  programs 
should  be  brusquely  submitted.  Our  population  is 
not  carried  away  by  fine  phrases.  It  has  never  sup- 
ported the  mad-brained  few  who,  since  the  war,  de- 
mand 'Belg  far  as  the  Rhine.' 

"The  day  when  a  competent  authority  calls  upon 
the  people  for  a  manifestation  to  support  our  just 
claims  in  regard  to  our  economic  and  financial  res- 
toration, in  regard  to  an  equitable  and  reasonable 
modification  of  the  regime  of  the  Scheldt  and  the 
Meuse,  and  in  regard  to  Luxemburg,  the  streets  of 
Brussels  will  not  be  wade  enough  to  con  tain  the  man- 
ifestants.  But  the  organizers  of  the  small  parade  on 
Sunday,  though  their  intentions  may  have  been 
laudable,  imagine  that  the  excess  of  grandeur  of 
their  programs  can,  in  the  eves  of  the  people,  com- 
pensate for  the  excess  of  modesty  of  their  personal 
authority.  This  is  a  mistaken  idea.  The  union  of 
two  excesses  does  not  suffice  to  inspire  confidence. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS-  SWISS 

The  Deneutralization  of  Savoy 
The  recent  Franco-Swiss  convention  modifying 
the  neutral  status  of  Upper  Savoy  and  the  free  cus- 
toms zones  of  Upper  Savoy  and  the  District  of  Gex 
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lias  been  recognized  in  Hie  Treaty  of  Peace.  In  re- 
turn for  making  certain  concessions  in  this  direction 
[ho  continuance  of  Switzerland's  perpetual  neutral- 
ity has  been  guaranteed.  This  and  several  other  de- 
cisions affecting  Switzerland  are  considered  to  be 
the  direct  result  of  the  trip  which  the  Swiss  presi- 
dent. M.  Ador,  has  just  made  to  Paris. 

On  May  8  the  Swiss  Political  Department  issued 
the  following  communique  relating  to  the  Franco- 
Swiss  agreement  (Journal  de  Geneve,  May  10): 

Through  communications  dated  April  26,  28, 
and  29,  the  French  Government  informed  the  Fed- 
eral Council  that  in  its  opinion  it  was  essential  that 
advantage  be  taken  of  the  assembly  of  Powers  in 
Pai  is  to  have  confirmed  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Germany  the  termination  of  the  obligations  im- 
posed upon  France  concerning  the  neutralized  zone 
of  Savoy  and  the  economic  zones  of  Upper  Savoy  and 
the  District  of  Gex. 

"Accordingly  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  Federal  Council  would 
agree  to  the  abrogation  of  the  neutrality  of  Savoy, 
which  was  no  longer  in  keeping  with  present  condi- 
tions, and  that  relative  to  the  economic  zones  of  Up- 
per Savoy  and  the  District  of  Gex  it  would  give  its 
approval  to  the  substitution  of  a  conventional  con- 
trol freely  agreed  to  by  the  two  parties  interested 
in  the  arrangement  resulting  from  the  international 
stipulations  of  the  treaties  of  1815. 

-Following  an  exchange  of  notes  and  conversa- 
tions the  two  governments  reached  an  understand- 
ing upon  the  wording  of  an  article  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  which  was  to  be  submitted  for 
the  signature  of  each  of  the  belligerent  states. 

"//j  this  article,  firstly,  the  signatory  powers  de- 
dare  their  recognition  of  the  guarantees  in  favor  of 
Switzerland  stipulated  by  the  treaties  of  1815  and 
especially  by  the  act  of  November  20,  which  assures 
it  perpetual  neutrality  and  the  inviolability  of  its 
territory. 

"These  guarantees  are  recognized  as  constitut- 
ing international  engagements  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  (see  Article  21  of  the  statutes  of  the  League 
of  Nations). 

-The  high  contracting  parlies  accordingly  take 
cognizance  of  the  agreement  effected  between  the 
Siviss  and  French  Governments  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  stipulations  relative  to  the  neutralized  zone  of 
Savoy  which  no  longer  correspond  to  present  condi- 
tions. 

"They  likewise  admit  that  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaties  of  1815  with  reference  to  the  free  zone 
no  longer  correspond  to  present  circumstances  and 
I  Inn  France  and  Switzerland  have  the  right  to  ar- 
range between  themselves,  by  a  common  accord,  the 
regulation  of  these  territories  under  conditions  con- 
sidered opportune  by  the  two  countries. 

"In  the  note  of  May  5  to  the  French  Government, 
in  which  it  expressed  its  approval  of  the  above- 
mentioned  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  Fed- 
eral Council  considered  it  its  duly  to  accompany  its 
consent  with  the  following  reservations: 

i.    Neutralized  Zone  of  Upper  Savoy: 

"(a)  It  will  be  understood  that  until  the  Fed- 
eral Chambers  shall  have  ratified  the  agreement  en- 
tered  into  by  the  two  governments  relative  to  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  stipulations  with  reference  to  the 
neutralized  zone  of  Savoy  there  shall  be  nothing 
binding  on  either  party. 

"(b)  The  consent  of  the  Swiss  Government  to 
the  abrogation  of  the  stipulations  above-mentioned 
presupposes,  in  conformity  with  the  adopted  text, 


the  recognition  of  the  guarantees  formulated  in  favor 
of  Switzerland  by  the  treaties  of  1815  and  notably 
by  the  declaration  of  November  20,  1815. 

"(c)  The  convention  between  the  French  and 
Swiss  Governments  for  the  abrogation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  stipulations  will  not  be  considered  valid 
unless  the  Treaty  of  Peace  includes  the  article  ex- 
actly as  it  has  been  drawn  up. 

"In  addition,  the  contracting  parties  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  will  endeavor  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  signatory  powers  of  the  treaties  of  1815  and 
the  declaration  of  November  20,  1815,  who  are  not 
signatories  of  the  present  Treaty  of  Peace. 

"2.    The  Free  Zone  of  Upper  Savoy  and  the 
District  of  Gex. 

"(«)  The  Federal  Council  declares  that  it  makes 
the  most  express  reservations  as  concerns  the  in- 
terpretation to  be  given  to  the  statement  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  above-mentioned  article  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  wherein  it  is  declared 
that  'the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1815  and  of  the 
other  supplementary  acts  relative  to  the  free  zones 
no  longer  correspond  to  the  present  circumstances.' '" 

"The  Federal  Council  would  be  unwilling,  in  ef- 
fect, that  from  its  approval  of  this  version  it  should 
be  concluded  that  it  would  subscribe  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  an  institution  whose  purpose  is  to  enable  the 
neighboring  countries  to  benefit  from  a  special  re- 
gime accommodated  to  their  geographical  and  eco- 
nomic situation,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  Federal  Council  it  is  not  a 
question  of  modifying  the  customs  arrangement  of 
the  zones  as  instituted  by  the  above-mentioned 
treaties,  but  solely  of  regulating  the  modes  of  ex- 
change between  the  regions  concerned  in  a  manner 
better  suited  to  the  economic  conditions. 

"The  Federal  Council  has  been  inspired  with  the 
preceding  observations  by  reading  the  project  of  the 
convention  relative  to  the  future  constitution  of  the 
|  zones  which  is  annexed  to  the  above-mentioned  note 
t  of  the  French  Government  under  date  of  April  26. 

"In  making  the  above-mentioned  reservations 
the  Federal  Council  declares  itself  ready  to  examine 
in  the  most  friendly  spirit  all  propositions  which  the 
French  Government  may  deem  suitable  to  make  on 
this  subject. 

"(b)  It  is  held  that  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaties  of  1815  and  other  supplementary  acts  con- 
cerning the  free  zones  will  remain  in  force  until  such 
a  time  as  a  new  agreement  shall  have  been  con- 
cluded between  Switzerland  and  France  for  the  re- 
:  gime  of  these  territories." 

In  its  issue  of  May  12  the  Journal  de  Geneve 
published  the  official  text  of  the  article  which  has 
been  included  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  It  differs  but 
slightly  in  wording  from  the  paraphrase  given  above 
in  italics.  On  May  11  the  same  paper  published  an 
interesting  historical  resume  of  the  Savoy  question 
from  which  the  following  is  quoted: 

"The  neutrality  of  Savoy,  which  will  soon  be 
only  a  memory,  originated  in  the  Treaty  of  St.  Julien 
which  was  signed,  as  a  result  of  the  good  offices  of 
the  cantons  of  Appenzeller,  Rasle,  Claris,  Schaff- 
hausen  and  Solothurn,  on  Julv  23, 1603,  shortly  after 
the  famous  Fscalade,  by  Duke  Charles  Emmanuel 
of  Savoy  and  the  Republic  of  Geneva.  Justly  defi- 
ant towards  their  adventurous  and  ambitious  neigh- 
bor, the  Genevans  succeeded  in  having  an  article, 
Number  19,  couched  in  these  terms,  inserted  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace :  His  Highness  agrees  not  to  assem- 
ble any  combatants  nor  fortifications,  nor  to  hold 
any  garrisons  within  four  leagues  of  the  above-men- 
tioned city  of  Geneva. 
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"This  stipulation  of  the  Treaty  of  Turin  has 
never  been  abrogated.  The  obligation  not  to  con- 
struct fortifications  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva  con- 
tinued when  Savoy  changed  nationality  

This  obligation  is  not  necessarily  attached  to  the  neu- 
trality of  the  territory.  As  far  as  Savoy  is  con- 
cerned, it  existed  prior  to  its  neutralization,  which 
dates  from  1815.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  Sardi- 
nia demanded  of  Europe  and  obtained  the  neutrali- 
zation of  Savoy,  which  was  consecrated  by  Article 
92  of  the  final  Act  of  the  Congress,  by  Article  4  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  of  November  3,  1815,  by  Article  7  of 
the  Treaty  of  Turin  of  March  16,  1816,  and  Article  2 
of  the  Treaty  of  Turin  of  March  24,  1860.  Accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  these  various  diplomatic  agree- 
ments the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  is  extended  to 
the  territory  which  lies  north  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Ugine  inclusive  to  the  middle  of  the  Lake  of  Annecu, 
and  thence  to  the  Lake  of  Bourget  as  far  as  the 
Rhone. 

"What  were  the  reasons  for  creating  this  neu- 
trality of  Savoy  in  1815?  It  was  because  of  the  un- 
favorable strategic  position  of  Sardinia  which  would 
have  found  great  difficulty  in  defending  this  terri- 
tory in  the  case  of  an  attack  by  France.  ...  It 
is  evident  that  by  the  union  of  Savoy  with  France 
this  situation  was  profoundly  modified;  neverthe- 
less, in  1860  the  neutrality  of  Savoy  was  maintained 
and  confirmed." 

ENEMY  PRESS— GERMAN 

Opinions  on  the  Peace  Terms 
After  the  storm  of  bitter  protest  which  greeted 


the  publication  of  the  peace  terms,  statements  are 
beginning  to  appear  in  the  German  press,  which  not 
only  indicate  that  Germany  is  composing  herself 
to  consider  the  alternatives  but  which  also  fore- 
shadow the  forthcoming  decision.  14ie  threat  of 
Bolshevism  has  emerged  again  but  does  not  appear 
to  be  especially  formidable.  The  available  material 
serves  to  illuminate  only  the  negative  phase  of  this 
development.  Secretary  Giesberg  has  proposed  the 
question  whether  or  not  Germany  shall  answer  the 
enemy's  peace  proposal  "by  national  Bolshevism"' 
(Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  May  10).  The  writer  points 
out  that  this  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  since  Bol- 
shevism is  not  "national"  and  is  incompatible  with 
the  German  temperament.  The  Taegliche  Rund- 
schau, May  10,  epitomizes  its  criticism  in  a  French 
proverb:  "On  ne  s'allie  pas  a  un  cadavre — no  one 
w  ants  to  ally  himself  to  a  corpse." 

The  Independent  Socialists  who,  if  anyone., 
would  be  expected  to  see  the  possibility  of  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Russian  proletariat,  so  far  from  advo- 
cating that  policy,  propose  an  appeal  to  the  prole- 
tariat of  the  Allied  nations  over  the  heads  of  their 
"capitalistic"  diplomatists.  German  editors  are  fol- 
lowing with  interest  the  comments  in  foreign  So- 
cialist papers.  It  does  not  appear,  even  in  the  ap- 
peal of  the  Socialists  or  in  the  statement  by  Deputy 
Haase,  the  leader  of  the  Independents,  that  an  im- 
mediate reaction  is  expected  from  the  Allied  Social- 
ists. A  careful  study  of  the  treaty  shows  that  much 
depends  on  its  administration.  The  League  of  Na- 
tions is  an  incalculable  factor  which  may  do  much 
1o  mitigate  Germany's  lot  in  the  next  few  years.  Ap- 
parently it  is  expected  that  Socialism  will  hav-  an 
alleviating  influence. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  statement  by  the 
Centrum  party,  which  appears  below,  the  Centrists 
have  placed  themselves  more  definitely  on  the  side 
of  the  Democrats  who  advocate  a  refusal  to  sign  the 


proposed  treaty  unless  important  modifications  an 
obtained.    Should  the  treaty  be  accepted,  ncycrthe- 
;  less,  without  modifications,  there  are  indications  of 
'  a  possible  change  of  ministry.    The  reactionaries 
advocate  a  tlat  rejection  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

CONSER\'ATIVE  statement 
The  Post,  May  11.  publishes  the  text  of  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  fractions  of  the  German  National 
Volkspartei  in  the  National  and  the  Prussian  Con- 
stitutional Assemblies. 

"The  Versailles  Peace  proposal,  a  brutal  trav- 
:  estv  of  justice,  is  unexampled  in  world  history. 

"With  a  fatal  credulity  the  existing  governmenl 
'  accepted  the  armistice  and  declared  itself  ready  to 
(  conclude  peace  on  the  basis  of  Wilson's  conditions. 
Germany  promised  in  good  faith,  after  our  enemies 
had  made  a  like  declaration,  to  submit  to  these  con- 
ditions.    Our  trust  has  been  shamefully  abused. 
The  peace  offered  to  us  is  nothing  less  than  a  breach 
of  faith.    It  affronts  all  the  advertised  theories  of 
justice  and  impartiality.   The  German  people  who. 
as  President  Wilson  himself  said,  did  not  seek  or 
desire  this  dreadful  war  are  to  languish  henceforth 
as  pariahs  among  the  nations,  deprived  of  the  right 
to  recoup  themselves  through  their  own  energy  and 
free  labor  and  to  continue  useful  and  valuable  mem- 
I  Lers  of  the  world  community. 

"The  hunger  blockade  has  been  maintained  up 
to  this  very  day  and  our  enemies  are  fighting  against 
I  defenseless  old  men,  women,  and  children.  Our 
soldiers  are  still  detained  as  prisoners  of  war  in  on- 
erous confinement.  Common  humanity  demands 
that  this  blockade  be  raised  at  once,  that  the  prison- 
ers be  returned,  and  that  the  peace  negotiations  be  - 
gin. Instead  a  peace  proposal  requires  of  us  the 
alienation  of  German  territory,  which  means  the  fur- 
ther aggravation  of  the  already  difficult  food  situa- 
tion. 

"The  surrender  of  the  German  Kaiser  and  other 
Germans  who  have  led  us  in  this  war  and  fought  for 
us  would  brand  us  with  undying  shame. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  guard  us 
against  the  dreadful  fate  which  threatens  us  if  the 
German  Nation  accepts  the  treaty.  This  responsi- 
bility it  cannot  avoid. 

"We  cannot  accept  this  peace  proposal." 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  May  9,  reproduces  a 
statement  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Haas,  a  Democratic  mem- 
ber of  the  Baden  ministry  and  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, which  tends  to  show  that  the  Democratic 
Party  is  not  shifting  its  ground. 

"There  is  only  one  means  of  escape  open  to  Ger- 
many: to  refuse  the  peace,  unless  fundamental 
changes  are  made  in  its  terms.  .  .  .  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  dread  the  consequences;  for  nothing  could 
be  worse  than  the  proffered  peace.  We  must  first 
demand  that  whatever  is  German  shall  remain  Ger- 
man. ... 

"We  must  refuse  point  blank  the  provisions  de- 
signed to  render  us  permanently  defenceless  

A  peace  that  robs  us  of  our  colonies  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted. .  .  -  We  must  protest  against  the  eco- 
nomic extortions  because  we  are  not  impostors  who 
make  promises  which  we  know  Aye  can  never  fulfill 

"No  German  government  can  subscribe  to  a 
peace  that  would  entail  for  us  permanent  economic 
decrepitude.  .  .  .  We  can  accept  no  peace  which 
excludes  us  from  the  League  of  Nations.    .    .  • 

"Germany  faces  destruction.  This  peace  means 
her  death.  The  German  people  must  remain  staunch. 
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This  is  no  time  for  faintheartedness  and  lamenta- 
tion. We  must  aim  not  merely  at  ameliorations. 
Nothing  will  sulhce  hut  a  combat  between  pacifist 
ideals  and  the  theory  of  force.    .    .  ." 

CENTRIST  APPEAL 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  May  11,  prints  the 
following  statement  issued  from  the  General  Secre- 
tariat of  the  Centrum  Party: 

"The  victorious  enemy  is  determined  upon  our 
destruction.  We  dare  not  work,  we  dare  not  pro- 
duce, we  dare  not  live.  We  are  excluded  from  the 
League  of  Nations  and  condemned  to  everlasting 
slavery.  Our  expressed  desire  for  a  peace  of  con- 
ciliation and  justice  is  despised  and  disregarded.  At 
this  fatal  hour  it  is  the  duty  of  all  classes  to  do  their 
utmost  in  order  that  the  great  exigency  may  not  find 
us  a  puerile  race.  We  must  stand  erect,  supported 
by  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  this  entire  people 
w  hich  has  remained  steadfast  through  four  years  of 
want  and  misery.  Remain  calm  and  discreet!  Place 
full  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  your  leaders!" 

THE  SOCIALISTS'  APPEAL 

Vorwaerts,  May  10,  prints  an  official  statement 
of  the  Socialist  Party  entitled  "To  the  Socialists  of 
all  Nations,  an  Appeal  from  the  German  Social 
Democrats  to  the  Internationale. 

'"We  Social  Democrats  have  striven,  through- 
out the  war,  for  a  peace  of  conciliation  and  under- 
standing among  the  nations  in  order  to  preclude  fu- 
ture wars.  The  Allied  statesmen  universally  pro- 
claimed that  they  were  striving  for  right  and  justice 
alone,  that  they  were  fighting  with  the  Kaiser  and  the 
Junkers  and  not  with  the  German  people.  The  Ver- 
sailles peace  is  aimed  directly  at  the  German  people. 
If  all  the  proposed  economic  restrictions  and  finan- 
cial burdens  are  imposed,  the  German  workingmen 
will  be  forever  enslaved  and  the  only  advantage  will 
be  reaped  by  capitalists  of  other  lands. 

"The  Versailles  peace  proposal  is  an  absolute 
travesty  of  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points.  There  is  no 
l  ight  of  self-determination  in  it  for  the  German  peo- 
ple. Purely  German  districts  such  as  Danzig,  the 
Netzc  district,  and  others,  are  to  be  torn  from  the 
German  Republic  and  their  populations,  without  be- 
ing consulted,  are  to  be  bowed  under  the  yoke  of 
foreign  sovereignty.  Equally  unendurable  is  the 
veiled  annexation  of  the  Saar  Valley.  Indeed  Ris- 
marck  was  a  miserable  bungler  in  comparison  with 
the  brutal  men  who  are  now  striving  to  effect  the 
dismemberment  of  Germany  and  who  counsel  us  to 
trust  in  a  League  of  Nations  which  they  themselves 
have  founded  and  by  means  of  which  they  plan  the 
permanent  subjugation  of  the  German  people.  Peace 
terms  that  mock  all  justice  cannot  bring  a  lasting 
peace. 

"Al  ter  lour  years  of  horrible  butchery  the  most 
important  task  for  the  workingmen  of  every  land  is 
I  he  establishment  of  world  peace.  The  Socialists  of 
the  big  warring  nations  have  already  realized  this 
fact.  Socialists  from  neutral  countries  have  met 
with  Allied  Socialists  and  Socialists  from  Central 
Europe  in  a  meeting  at  Berne  and  have  adopted  a 
common    peace    program.    They   have  protested 


against  every  perversion  of  the  Wilsonian  principles 
]  and  have  worked  out  solutions  for  vexed  questions, 
such  as  the  Saar  and  Danzig,  solutions  that  will  not 
lead  to  new  wars. 

"The  Socialists  of  every  land  have  solemnly  ree- 
ogized  that  German  territory  must  enjoy  the  right 
of  self-determination  and  that  the  German-Austrians 
should  be  permitted  to  unite  \^  ith  their  brother 
nation. 

"Will  the  Socialist  Internationale  in  its  protest 
against  this  peace  of  might  make  itself  heard 
throughout  the  victorious  nations?  We  must  wait 
and  see. 

"Rut  now  is  the  opportune  moment!  The  Ger- 
man people  is  about  to  be  crushed.  Rut  more  than 
this — the  fate  of  all  Europe  is  involved.  After  the 
enactment  of  this  frightful  world  tragedy,  the  masses 
in  all  countries  will  be  subjected  to  untold  suffering. 
The  effect  of  the  ruin  of  an  entire  nation  will  be 
I  felt  by  all.  Therefore,  proletarians  in  every  land, 
untie  your  strength  to  frustrate  the  dictated  peace, 
which  would  trouble  the  peace  of  Europe  and  for- 
ever discredit  the  Socialist  movement  in  every  land." 

THE  INDEPENDENTS 

Deputy  Haase,  a  leader  of  the  Independents, 
"whom  many  regard  as  the  next  Minister  President" 
is  quoted  in  the  Neue  Berliner  12  Uhr,  May  10,  as 
proposing  a  definite  course  of  action  relative  to  the 
treaty. 

"Passive  resistance,  the  only  kind  possible, 
could  only  increase  the  existing  misery.  The  starv- 
ing workingmen,  if  they  grasp  the  situation,  would 
overthrow  any  government  which  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  suspending  the  importation  of  food  from 
abroad.  Like  all  ni3r  fellows  of  the  party,  I  hope  for 
a  revision  within  a  reasonable  period.  We  shall 
sign  under  protest  with  the  intent  to  appeal  to  the 
feeling  of  solidarity  of  the  workingmen  among  the 
western  peoples." 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  May  9,  reports  the 
speech  of  the  Independent  Socialist,  Deputy  Adolf 
Hoffmann  in  the  Prussian  Assembly.  It  is  much  the 
same  in  tone  as  the  foregoing  Socialist  appeal. 

"The  fraction  of  the  Independent  Socialists  con- 
demns the  dictated  peace  which  the  Allies  are  about 
to  impose  upon  us.  However,  such  terms  are  all  thai 
one  could  expect  from  the  imperialistic  Allied  Gov- 
ernments. They  are  the  result  of  the  capitalistic  sys- 
tem which  brought  about  the  world  war  and  the  con- 
sequent disasters.  The  supporters  of  imperialistic 
power  and  coercive  policy,  that  is  all  bourgeois  par- 
ties and  the  National  Socialists  since  1914,  are  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  plight  of  Germany.  (Great 
confusion  and  cries:  'You  yourselves  favored  the 
war  credits.')  These  parties  have  no  reason  for  be- 
coming indignant  over  this  peace  of  might  inasmuch 
as  the  attitude  of  the  German  Government  toward 
foreign  countries  and  the  composition  of  the  peace 
delegation  are  little  calculated  to  invite  more  favor- 
able treatment.  Even  as  we  raised  our  voices  against 
the  dictated  peace  of  Rrest-Litovsk  and  Rucharest, 
we  now  vehemently  protest  against  this  arbitrary 
peace  of  he  Allies.  We  appeal  to  the  proletariat  oi 
every  land.  They  will  destroy  this  peace  by  social 
revolution." 
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British  Comment  on  the  Peace  Treaty 

Generally  speaking,  it  can  be  said  that  the  British 
Press  is  reasonably  satisfied  with  the  conditions  im- 
posed on  Germany  by  the  Peace  Treaty.  There  is 
little  enthusiasm  shown  for  the  terms  and  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  criticism  of  various  provisions  is 
expressed,  but  in  the  main  the  Treaty  appears  to  run 
along  the  lines  generally  anticipated  and  to  fulfill  to 
a  certain  degree  the  demands  of  British  public 
opinion.  That  many  of  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty 
are  the  obvious  results  of  compromises  and  that  the 
efficacy  of  many  of  its  terms  depend  on  future  de- 
velopments are  among  the  most  noticeable  of  the 
criticisms. 

The  Times,  May  7,  comments  as  follows:  "We 
can  only  say,  upon  a  first  reading  that  the  military 
terms  seem  to  have  been  on  the  whole  well  designed 
and  carefully  thought  out  for  the  attainment  of  the 
main  objects  pursued.  Some  will  think  that,  in  view 
of  the  policy  which  wantonly  visited  the  world  with 
this  most  frightful  of  wars,  and  of  the  strong  evi- 
dence that  Germany  is  unrepentant,  and  likely  to 
remain  unrepentant,  they  are  not  severe  enough. 
The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  certain  to  raise 
a  shout  that  never  were  terms  so  inhumanly  drastic 
imposed  upon  a  defeated  enemy,  and  to  declare- 
for  a  space — that  never,  never  can  they  be  accepted. 

"The  military  and  naval  conditions  are  unde- 
niably severe,  but  not,  in  our  opinion,  a  whit  more 
stringent  than  the  safety  of  Europe  and  of  the  world 
requires.  Universal  military  service  is,  of  course, 
abolished,  and  all  possible  care  is  exercised  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  the  Kriimper  trick  of  1807-12. 
Similar  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  the  German 
Navy  from  recovering  from  its  defeat. 

"The  articles  on  reparation  may  not  seem  so 
satisfactory.  The  principle  that  Germany  is  to  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  all  the  loss  and  damage  she 
has  done  appears  to  be  accepted.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  told  that  the  Allies  recognize  her  inability 
and  the  inability  of  her  confederates  to  make  this 
loss  and  damage  good.  Apparently  she  is  to  be 
obliged  to  make  good  all  damage  to  the  'civilian 
populations,'  of  the  regions  she  has  devastated. 
How  much  further  her  obligations  are  to  be  enforced 
remains  obscure  and  she  is  to  have  thirty  years — a 
long  day — to  pay  what  an  Inter-Allied  Commission 
shall  decide  to  be  the  whole  sum  she  is  to  pay. 
While  this  seems  still  to  be  undetermined,  the  instal- 
ments payable  in  1919  and  1920  are  fixed  by  the 
Treaty  at  £1,000,000,000.  According  to  our  latest  in- 
formation, these  are  to  be  followed  by  a  further  pay- 
ment of  £2,000,000,000  within  the  succeeding  five 
years,  and  Germany  is  to  undertake  the  payment  of 
another  £2,000,000,000  at  a  date  which  is  not  stated. 
The  Allies  take  power  to  decide  that  part  payment 
of  this  amount  may  be  made  in  ships.  Is  this  the 
only  way  in  which  the  'ton  for  ton'  policy  which  fig- 
ured so  prominently  on  electioneering  platforms  is 
to  be  carried  out?  The  nation  will  anxiously  await 
a  clear  and  positive  statement  on  the  subject.  If  the 
pledges  given  on  a  matter  of  such  special  and  vital 
importance  to  England  are  to  be  treated  as  'just 


words,'  bitter  disappointment  and  keen  resentment 
against  the  government  will  be  widespread  and  last- 
ing in  the  country.  The  U-boat  piracy  will  have  at- 
tained one  of  its  main  ends,  despite  our  victory.  It 
will  have  crippled  our  commerce — and  therefore  our 
whole  industrial  life — during  the  all-important  pe- 
riod of  reconstruction,  and  crippled  them,  as  it  was 
meant  to  do,  to  the  direct  advantage  of  our  defeated 
rivals." 

In  its  editorial  comment  of  May  8,  the  Morning 
Post  writes:  "This  Peace  Treaty  is  a  treaty  imposed 
upon  Germany  by  force.  Therefore  it  will  depend 
upon  the  power  to  enforce  it.  Prussia  never  has  re- 
spected Treaties,  even  when  they  were  Treaties  of 
consent  and  of  interest,  the  moment  they  ceased  to 
be  to  her  advantage.  Still  less  will  she  respect  this 
Treaty  imposed  upon  her  by  power,  unless  that 
power  remains  with  the  will  to  enforce  the  terms 
upon  her.  That  is  the  condition  of  this  Treaty;  Ger- 
many will  never  accept  it  in  spirit;  she  will  only 
accept  it  under  duress.  Therefore  the  intention  and 
the  power  to  impose  it  is  the  ruling  condition. 

"That  condition  being  granted,  the  Treaty  may 
be  judged  upon  its  merits,  as  an  attempt  in  essence 
to  reduce  the  power  of  Germany  and  transfer  part 
of  the  territories  it  has  received  and  part  of  the 
wealth  it  has  accumulated  to  the  neighbors  it  has 
injured  and  attacked.  W e  may  call  that  policy  what 
we  like,  balance  of  power  or  anything  else,  but  it  is 
not  a  policy  of  reconciling  Germany  by  conciliation, 
because  that  policy,  whatever  the  sentimentalists 
and  certain  interested  parties  may  say,  is  impossible. 
A  policy  of  kindness  to  Germany  is  a  policy  of 
cruelty  to  the  Allies.  Germany,  as  things  stood  when 
the  war  ended,  was  in  a  stronger  position  econom- 
ically than  any  of  the  Allies,  the  United  States  alone 
excepted.  If  there  had  been  what  Mr.  Asquith  calls 
a  'clean  peace'  Germany  would  have  soon  been  in  a 
position  to  exploit,  terrorize,  and  dominate  Europe 
as  before.  Now  first  upon  the  question  of  indemni- 
ties, we  gather  from  the  official  summary  that  the 
forecast  in  the  New  York  World  was  substantially 
correct.  There  is  to  be  no  repayment  by  Germany, 
of  the  costs  of  the  war.  Germany  is  made  theoreti- 
cally liable  for  these  costs,  but  in  practice  the  Allies 
are  only  going  to  insist  upon  reparation  for  damage 
caused  .to  civilians.  How  far  this  reparation  will  go 
in  money  value,  how  much  it  will  cost  Germany,  and 
how  far  it  will  tend  to  balance  indebtedness  as  be- 
tween Germany  on  the  one  side  and  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  England  on  the  other,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
For  much  depends  upon  the  arrangements  made  by 
the  Commissions  which  are  to  carry  out  the  work. 
The  burden  is  thrown  forward  upon  them;  it  will 
depend  upon  their  staunchness  whether  the  injured 
countries  get  much  or  little  by  way  of  reparation. 
The  conditions  as  to  indemnity  are  to  our  thinking 
unsatisfactory.  And  they  certainly  do  not  bear  out 
the  great  promises  made  at  the  elections.  Whether 
the  fulfillment  of  these  promises  was  possible  or  not 
is  another  question;  if  it  was  impossible  to  fulfill 
them,  they  should  not  have  been  made. 

"And  now  as  to  the  territorial  arrangements. 
.  .  .  Danzig  is  suspended,  like  Mahomet's  coffin, 
between  Heaven  and  earth.    Yet  we  gratefully  rec- 
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ognize  that  as  far  as  the  position  may  be  judged  by 
the  arrangements  so  far  completed,  Poland  has  been 
left  in  a  stronger  position  than  was  anticipated  from 

i[  disclosures.  .  .  .  The  Kiel  Canal  is  left  for 
strategic  purposes  much  as  it  is;  for  peace  purposes 
it  is  lo  he  open  to  the  shipping  of  all  nations.  Alsace- 
Lorraine  goes  to  France  as  before  1871,  and  with 
Alsace-Lorraine  go  certain  rights  which  undeniably 
strengthen  France  both  strategically  and  economi- 
cally. Belgium  also  gains  to  some  extent  teritorially, 
but  these  gains,  with  her  economic  compensation, 
will,  we  fear,  be  in  practice  no  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  her  losses.  For  let  there  be  no  mistake. 
Belgium,  like  Northern  France,  is  mortally  stricken. 
There  are  wounds  which  are  so  deep  and  deadly 
that  no  territorial  or  economic  plasters  will  suffice 
to  staunch  them.  .  .  .  Outside  Furope  Germany 
ceases  lo  exist  as  far  as  territory,  colonies,  conces- 
sions, and  capitulations  go.  There  the  German  Em- 
pire is  enormously  weakened  and  the  British  Em- 
pire proportionately  strengthened.  Upon  the  whole, 
then,  [he  Treaty  is  better  than  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated from  the  published  views  of  some  of  the 
delegates  and  their  methods  of  conducting  a  nego- 
tiation. It  is  in  principles  a  good  peace  if  these  prin- 
ciples are  put  into  practice.   .   .  ." 

"If  the  official  summary  actually  represents  the 
text,"  says  the  Daily  Mail,  May  8,  "the  provisions  are, 
on  paper,  good  on  the  military  and  naval  side,  but 
dangerously  lull  of  loopholes  on  the  financial  side. 
There  are  loo  many  'ifs'  and  'buts,'  of  which  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  Huns  will  make  the  fullest  use. 

"The  military  and  naval  conditions  appear  dras- 
tic in  the  summary.  And  they  should  be  drastic,  if 
only  because  the  German  nation  has  given  no  sign 
whatever  of  repentance,  while  its  spokesmen  have 
actually  hinted  that  the  Treaty  will  be  one  more 
'scrap  of  paper,'  to  be  torn  up  when  a  convenient 
opportunity  offers.  The  free  nations  must  have  ev- 
ery security  against  such  a  treacherous  attack  as 
that  of  1914.    .    .  . 

"On  the  financial  side  it  is  vital  that  Germany 
should  be  made  to  pay  all  she  can.  She  has  caused 
enormous  loss,  and  as  the  result  of  her  wickedness 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium  are  left  with  a 
cruel  load  of  debt.  The  first  requirement  of  justice 
is  that  she  should  make  good  up  to  the  fullest  limit 
of  her  power  and  that  the  burden  should  not  be 
shifted  Irom  her  shoulders  to  the  British  worker. 
On  paper,  in  the  summary,  she  assumes  responsibil- 
ity For  all  the  loss  of  the  war.  As  it  stands  it  will 
not  go  far  lo  meet  our  just  claims,  and  we  fear  that 
Great  Britain  w  ill  find  that  the  terms  fall  very  far 
short  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  oft-repeated  pledges. 

"Prohibitions  on  paper  are  not  enough.  There 
must  be  stronger  guarantees  with  such  a  Power  as 
Germany.  The  Treaty  has  first  to  be  signed  by  the 
German  plenipotentiaries,  and  even  then  its  condi- 
tions may  not  be  carried  out.  The  real  security  for 
its  execution  rests  with  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
above  all  with  the  close  and  continued  union  of 
Great  Britain,  the  United  Slates,  and  France." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  May  8,  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  comment:  "The  document  which 
(icrmany  is  called  upon  to  sign  represents  the  most 
complete  surrender  ever  known  in  modern  diplo- 
macy. That  'Empire,'  as  it  is  still  officially  styled, 
is  summoned  to  lay  aside  all  claims  to  military  and 
naval  power  descending  in  one  movement  from 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  pretension  to  the  verge  of 
complete  disarmament.  Its  colonial  possessions  arc 
stripped  away,  like  the  alien  territories  in  Europe 


which  it  has  similarly  misused.  Its  maritime  posi- 
tion is  forfeited,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  its 
natural  resources  and  realized  wealth  is  impounded 
for  the  liquidation  of  its  crimes.  Whether  the  terms 
might  have  been  strengthened  with  advantage  on 
certain  points  is  open  to  discussion.  But  no  one  can 
say  that  the  Treaty  does  not  impose  a  resounding 
humiliation  and  punishment  in  keeping  with  the 
victory  which  it  crowns  and  the  momentous  inter- 
ests it  is  intended  to  secure.  It  rivets  stronger  re- 
straints upon  Germany  than  the  sagacious  can  have 
expected  from  a  Peace  in  which  so  many  Powers 
had  to  collaborate. 

"But  Count  Rantzau's  speech  of  yesterday  must 
prove  to  the  meanest  intelligence  how  indispensable 
it  is  that  nothing  at  this  stage  should  be  left  to  the 
hazard  of  her  reformation.  Nothing  could  be  plainer 
in  its  terms  than  the  revelation  that  Germany  is  still 
unrepentant,  that  she  is  ignorant  or  scornful  of  her 
infamy,  that  she  is  animated  and  guided  by  the  sen- 
timents and  forces  which  constituted  the  essence  of 
Hohenzollernism.  The  German  delegates  at  Ver- 
sailles have  come  equipped  with  the  morality  of  a 
Bethmann-Hollweg  and  the  dialectic  of  a  Hertling, 
and  behind  that  armament  there  can  be  nothing  but 
the  intention  to  use  this  Treaty,  if  possible,  in  the 
treacherous  fashion  which  is  part  of  their  country's 
tradition.  There  must  be  no  confusion  in  the  mind 
of  the  Allied  nations,  therefore,  between  words  and 
realities.  The  Treaty  is  a  good  and  effective  instru- 
ment if  the  civilized  Governments  attend  with  un- 
tiring vigilance  to  its  execution.  It  may  easily  sink 
into  a  fatuity  and  delusion  if  Germany  finds  she  can 
take  insolent  liberties  with  some  clauses  and  wheedle 
herself  into  concessions  upon  others." 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  May  8,  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  "the  question  which  most  deeply  concerns 
us  in  regard  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  is,  How  far  does 
it  supply  a  just  basis  for  an  enduring  peace?  That 
again  mainly  depends  upon  how  far  the  territorial 
changes  it  proposes  can  be  justified  on  grounds  of 
equity  apart  from  the  passions  of  war  and  national 
ambitions.  There  are  some  tremendous  historical 
reparations.  It  is  hard  to  pretend  that  the  arrange- 
ment proposed  for  the  Saar  Valley  is  an  ideal  one. 
It  bears  on  its  face  every  mark  of  a  compromise,  and 
of  a  pretty  bad  compromise.  No  one  will  deny  to 
France  her  right  to  all  possible  reparation,  and,  hav- 
ing been  despoiled  for  a  good  many  years  to  come 
of  great  part  of  the  produce  of  her  ruined  northern 
mines,  she  may  justly  claim  compensation  in  kind 
from  the  German  coal-field  on  her  southern  border. 
But  the  complicated  arrangement  by  which  she  ac- 
quires the  mines  in  absolute  possession,  instead  of 
merely  their  produce  for  a  fixed  term,  with  a  sort  of 
contingent  claim  to  the  whole  or  part  of  the  terri- 
tory, is  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  and  disturbing, 
and  can  only  tend  to  keep  open  a  sore  which  it  was 
as  much  in  the  interest  of  France  as  of  the  general 
peace  to  heal.  So,  again,  of  the  Danzig  arrangement 
on  the  eastern  front.  It  is  better  than  the  worst  with 
which  we  were  threatened,  but  falls  pretty  heavily 
short  of  what  might  have  been  desired.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  the  problem  was  not  a  simple  one,  and 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  need  of  Poland 
for  a  port  on  the  Baltic — her  only  access  to  the  seas— 
with  German  historic  and  territorial  rights.  Yet  it 
might  have  been  done,  and  it  has  not  been  done. 

"So  much  cause  we  have  for  rejoicing,  so  much 
for  foreboding  and  regret.  Of  the  other  main  pro- 
visions of  the  Draft  Treaty  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant is  that  relating  to  the  payment  of  the  indemnity, 
because  it  governs  so  much  else.   The  great  interest 
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of  Europe,  and  of  ourselves  as  sharing  its  destinies, 
is  to  revert  as  soon  as  possible  to  normal  conditions 
of  intercourse  and  national  relations.  For  that  rea- 
son ft  is  in  the  highest  degree  undesirable  to  embody 
in  the  treaty  what  are  virtually  war  conditions  ex- 
tending over  a  long  period  of  time.  It  is  not  per- 
fectly clear  what  is  really  designed  in  the  matter  of 
indemnities  but  one  clause  of  the  Draf  t  Treaty  actu- 
ally contemplates  the  establishment,  by  a  Commis- 
sion with  authority  for  the  purpose,  of  'a  schedule 
of  payments'  to  discharge  the  obligations  of  tier- 
many  extending  over  thirty  years.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  fix  a  sum  which  Germany  may  fairly  hope 
to  pay  within  a  shorter  period,  and  thus  to  do  what 
we  can  to  help  her  to  pay  it?" 

In  the  Daily  Telegraph,  May  13,  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon 
writes:  "It  is  as  yet  premature  to  pass  a  definitive 
judgment  on  the  resettlement  of  the  world — the  most 
ambitious  work  ever  undertaken  since  the  builders 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel  were  dispersed — but  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  record  the  first  impressions  conveyed 
by  a  study  of  the  published  summary,  followed  by  a 
cursory  glance  at  the  complete  text  of  the  treaty. 
To  begin  with,  peace  is  being  made,  not,  as  originally 
projected,  on  the  basis  of  the  Fourteen  Points,  nor, 
as  deprecated  by  Wilson,  on  the  lines  of  territorial 
equilibrium,  but  by  a  compromise  which  misses  the 
advantages  of  either  and  combines  certain  evils  of 
both.   That  was  the  main  ground  why  Italy  protest- 
ed against  the  exceptional  treatment  meted  specially 
out  to  her.  Her  statesmen  and  people  complain  that 
their  claims  were  dealt  with  in  virtue  of  the  principle 
of  self-denial,  whereas  those  of  our  other  Allies  are 
being  settled  on  the  traditional  lines  of  territorial 
guarantees.  ..." 

After  commenting  on  the  various  provisions  of 
the  treaty  Dr.  Dillon  concludes  his  article  thus:  "To 
sum  up:  The  world  situation  has  been  formally  mod- 
ified, remaining  essentially  unchanged,  and  will  so 
continue.  The  League  of  Nations  is,  as  I  forecast, 
gradually  losing  its  ideal  character  under  the  stress 
of  circumstances  and  becoming  a  coalition  of  victors 
against  the  vanquished.  For  even  Mr.  Wilson,  faced 
with  realities  and  called  to  practical  counsel,  has 
affectionately  dismissed  the  high-souled  speculative 
projects  in  which  he  delighted  during  his  hours  of 
contemplation.  Whether  the  German  delegates  sign 
the  Treaty  or  reject  it  is  now  immaterial,  for  no  one 
can  honestly  say  he  expects  them  to  observe  it  longer 
than  constraint  presses,  however  solemn  the  obliga- 
tion imposed.   They  will  regard  it  as  suicidal." 

ENEMY  PRESS — GERMAN 

The  Liebknecht-Luxemburg  Trial 

Although  reaction  upon  the  peace  terms  has 
taken  up  an  overwhelming  amount  of  space  in  the 
German  papers,  comment  upon  certain  internal 
events  has  not  been  entirely  excluded.  Foremost 
among  the  latter  has  been  the  trial  of  nine  men  con- 
nected with  the  murder  of  Karl  Liebknecht  and 
Rosa  Luxemburg.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these 
two  Spartacus  leaders  were  killed  on  January  15, 
1919,  while  on  their  way  to  prison  under  a  govern- 
ment escort  (Press  Review,  January  28).  The  official 
explanation  of  their  death  was  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory. Many  people  suspected  that  the  govern- 
ment had  seized  a  favorable  opportunity  to  get  rid 
of  two  troublesome  enemies.  Indeed  indignation 
among  the  working  classes  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that 
Ebert  had  to  promise  to  seek  out  the  murderers  at 
any  cost.   This  was  done.   The  trial  opened  on  May 


7.  Newspapers  showed  much  interest,  for  this,  like 
the  Villain  and  Humbert  cases  in  France,  was  a  po- 
litical trial.  Moreover,  the  verdicts  did  not  differ 
greatly  in  French  and  German  courts. 

It  is  of  interest  to  recall  a  few  of  the  events  of 
the  fatal  night  as  quoted  in  semi-official  press  ac- 
counts the  day  after  the  crimes  (Press  Review,  Jan- 
uary 28).  First,  both  Liebknecht  and  Luxemburg 
were  carried  to  the  Hotel  Eden,  in  the  heart  of  Ber- 
lin, immediately  after  their  arrest,  and  there  were 
condemned  to  detention  in  the  Moabit  prison  pend- 
ing future  arrangements.  Secondly,  both  prisoners 
were  greeted  by  hostile  mobs  the  moment  they  is- 
sued forth  from  the  Hotel.  Although  Liebknecht 
succeeded  in  reaching  his  automobile  safely,  he  was 
hit  over  the  head  violently  from  behind  while  sitting 
in  the  tonneau.  A  little  later  Rosa  Luxemburg  was 
knocked  unconscious  as  she  crossed  the  sidewalk  to 
the  waiting  car.  Was  it  the  same  club  which  accom- 
plished both  deeds?  Were  the  acts  premeditated  in 
advance? 

Thirdly,  the  two  automobiles  encountered  mys- 
terious obstacles  on  their  way  to  the  Moabit  prison. 
In  the  Tiergarten  the  one  conveying  Liebknecht  sud- 
denly broke  down,  so  that  the  party  had  to  get  out 
and  walk  and  Liebknecht  at  once  started  to  escape. 
The  guards  shot  with  fatal  effect.  Frau  Luxemburg 
encountered  a  no  less  violent  fate.  The  automobile 
which  was  carrying  her  through  the  streets  was  sud- 
denly boarded  by  an  unknown  man,  who  fired  a 
pistol  full  in  her  face.  The  shot  took  effect.  Frau 
Luxemburg  collapsed.  Somewhat  farther  on,  near 
the  Hitzig  bridge,  so  the  story  ran,  her  body  was 
snatched  from  the  automobile  by  an  angry  mob  and 
carried  off  into  the  darkness.  This  explanation 
sounded  suspicious  to  many.  Why  did  not  the 
guards,  under  the  leadership  of  a  First  Lieutenant, 
afford  their  prisoner  better  protection? 

The  Coblenzer  Volkszeitung,  May  10,  gives  the 
best  account  of  the  opening  of  the  trial.  Since  the 
crimes  had  been  committed  while  Berlin  was  under 
martial  law,  jurisdiction  was  assumed  by  a  formal 
court  martial  of  the  Cavalry  Guard  Division.  The 
principal  defendants  were  the  Jaeger  Otto  Runge. 
arraigned  for  attempted  murder  of  Frau  Luxem- 
burg, First  Lieut.  Kurt  Vogel,  accused  of  the  actual 
murder,  and  five  other  officers,  led  by  Captain-Lieu- 
tenant Horst  von  Pflugk-Hartung,  accused  of  the 
j  wilful  and  deliberate  slaying  of  Liebknecht.  It  was 
planned  to  take  six  days  for  the  trial. 

Runge  confessed  his  share  of  the  guilt.  He  said 
that  he  had  deliberately  struck  two  blows  at  Rosa 
Luxemburg.  Since  the  woman  was  not  killed,  how- 
ever, and  since  she  showed  repeated  signs  of  life 
after  being  thrown  into  the  automobile,  the  Jaeger 
was  accused  only  of  attempted  murder.  He  it  was 
who  had  attacked  Liebknecht  as  well.  There,  how- 
ever, he  was  prevented  from  reaching  his  victim  for 
a  time  by  the  officer  guards,  and  when  he  did  suc- 
ceed the  force  of  his  blows  was  broken  by  the  back 
of  the  automobile.  In  both  cases  the  accused  in- 
sisted that  he  had  acted  on  his  own  initiative.  No 
one  had  urged  him  on.  He  had  long  hated  Lieb- 
knecht because  that  leader  had  threatened  his  life 
on  the  first  clay  of  the  Revolution,  during  a  strike  at 
the  Siemens  and  Halske  Works  in  Berlin.  Moreover, 
he  saw  in  Liebknecht  and  Luxemburg  the  authors  of 
the  whole  Spartacus  movement. 

A  mass  of  evidence  was  submitted  of  which 
some  papers  give  fairly  concise  summaries.  The 
Berliner  Zeitung  am  Mittag,  May  12,  outlines  the  case 
of  Lieutenant  Vogel.  It  quotes  as  principal  witness 
a  certain  Weber,  waiter  in  the  Eden  Cafe,  who  had 
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acted  as  one  of  the  guards  in  the  automobile  of  Rosa 
Luxemburg.  According  to  him,  Yogel  remained 
standing  on  the  left  footboard  throughout  the  jour- 
ney. Suddenly  the  automobile  slowed  up  on  the 
Kurfuerstendamm,  and  an  unknown  military  man 
appeared  who  struck  Frau  Luxemburg  in  the  face. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  lieutenant  drew  a  re- 
volver and  leveled  it  at  the  prisoner.  Weber  called: 
'"Don't  shoot."  Twice  the  revolver  refused  to  fire,  but 
at  the  third  effort  discharged  its  bullet.  Frau  Lux- 
emburg crumpled  up  and  sank  into  the  bottom  of 
the  automobile.  The  car  continued  to  proceed,  how- 
ever, until  it  had  crossed  the  River  Spree  to  the 
Luetzow  shore.  There,  by  order  of  Vogcl,  the  body 
was  lifted  from  the  car,  and  thrown  into  the  river. 

To  the  statements  of  this  witness  Vogel  pleaded 
not  guilty.  He  declared  that  the  unknown  military 
man  had  fired  the  fatal  shot.  He  admitted  that  he 
knew  the  identity  of  this  personage,  yet  steadfastly 
refused  to  reveal  it.  From  this  position  he  would 
not  budge.  He  made  at  least  one  damaging  mis-  i 
statement: — to  the  effect  that  at  the  Hitzig  bridge 
his  automobile  had  been  held  up  by  an  angry  crowd 
and  deprived  of  the  body  of  its  charge.  This  was 
proved  to  be  a  falsehood.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
further  that  Vogel  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Prussian 
Army,  who  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Socialist 
Government.  Did  he  anticipate  the  wishes  of  his 
superiors?  Or  did  he  act  on  his  own  initiative?  If 
the  latter,  he  certainly  violated  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  his  duty. 

In  the  case  of  Liebknecht,  the  crux  of  the  in- 
vestigation rested  upon  the  breakdown  of  his  auto- 
mobile in  the  Tiergarten.  Was  it  inevitable  or  had 
it  been  planned  beforehand?  The  rest  of  the  events, 
including  the  flight  and  the  killing,  could  not  have 
happened  if  the  automobile  could  have  continued. 
From  the  evidence  of  the  chauffeur  it  resulted  that 
the  automobile  had  been  in  bad  repair  even  before 
starting  from  the  Hotel  Eden.  Indeed  two  men  had 
worked  upon  it  there  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
without  success  (Lokal  Anzeiger,  May  9).  Therefore, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  the  run  toward  the  Moabit 
Prison  was  a  troublesome  one.  First,  the  gasoline 
pipe  became  clogged.  Then  the  pump  needed  at- 
tention.   Finally  the  car  stopped  dead  in  the  midst 
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of  the  Tiergarten.  Since  he  was  not  well  versed  in 
the  mechanism  of  such  an  automobile  the  chauffeur 
announced  that  it  would  take  some  time  to  find  out 
where  the  trouble  lay  (Lokal  Anzeiger,  May  9). 

Captain  von  Pflugk-Hartung  swore  that  before 
the  party  descended  to  the  street  he  had  obtained 
Liebknecht's  assurance  that  he  was  strong  enough  to 
walk.  Thereupon  the  party  set  out  on  foot  for  the 
Charlottenburger  Chaussee,  where  they  hoped  to 
obtain  another  automobile.  The  night  was  dark  and 
gloomy.  The  trees  of  the  Tiergarten  made  accurate 
vision  impossible.  Suddenly,  when  the  party  had 
gone  but  a  few  steps,  Liebknecht  broke  free  and 
started  to  run.  Lieutenant  Schulze,  who  attempted 
to  stop  him,  was  stabbed  in  the  hand.  Captain  von 
Pflugk-Hartung  called:  "Halt."  The  Prisoner  paid 
no  heed,  and  therefore,  all  the  officers  present  fired 
their  revolvers  at  him.  Liebknecht  fell  dead  in  his 
tracks.  Presumably  Lieutenant  Liepmann  had  fired 
the  fatal  shot,  although  this  was  never  definitely  es- 
tablished. Substantially  this  was  the  story  told  by 
all  of  the  eye-witnesses,  and  corroborated  in  some 
details  by  the  chauffeur  of  the  automobile.  The 
President  of  the  Court  asked  a  pertinent  question, 
however,  when  he  inquired  whether  five  strong  offi- 
cers with  their  wits  about  them  could  not  devise 
some  better  means  than  force  of  arms  for  stopping 
the  flight  of  one  weakened  prisoner  (Lokal  Anzeiger, 
May  9). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  events  recounted  above 
that  the  greatest  amount  of  guilt  was  proved  against 
Runge  and  Lieutenant  Vogel.  It  would  have  been 
very  difficult  to  condemn  any  one  of  Liebknecht's 
slayers  above  the  others.  Furthermore,  according 
to  the  Berliner  Zeitung  am  Mittag,  May  12,  medical 
experts  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that 
Runge  was  mentally  unbalanced.  Professor  Loeth- 
raann  characterized  him  as  a  psycopath.  Probably 
he  committed  his  deeds  during  an  irresponsible  fit 
of  frenzy. 

A  Rerlin  despatch  to  the  Swiss  papers,  dated 
May  14,  gives  the  verdict  of  the  court  as  follows:  1. 
For  Runge,  two  years  of  prison,  two  weeks  of  arrest 
and  four  years  of  deprivation  of  civil  rights.  2.  For 
Lieut.  Kurt  Vogel,  two  years  and  four  months  of 
prison  and  expulsion  from  the  army.  3.  For  Lieut. 
Liepmann,  six  weeks  of  close  arrest. 
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French  Censorship 

The  censor  has  recently  cut  the  new  paper  Bon- 
soir so  slashingly  and  so  frequently  that  Gustave 
Tery,  the  editor  of  both  the  Bonsoir  and  Oeuvre  has 
been  provoked  to  legal  action  against  the  head  cen- 
sor and  his  "hierarchic  chief"  Georges  Mandel,  the 
private  secretary  of  Premier  Clemenceau,  who  is  also 
the  Minister  of  War.  Considerable  feeling  against 
the  censor  has  shown  itself  in  France  because  al- 
though since  the  armistice  the  censorship  has  been 
largely  abolished  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  the  French  press  is  still  subjected  to  a 
close  scrutiny.  This  has  applied  to  the  English  writ- 
ten press  of  Paris  as  well  as  to  the  local  papers. 
Meanwhile  foreign  correspondents  have  been  al- 
lowed to  send  what  dispatches  they  pleased  to  their 
papers,  which  in  turn  have  been  allowed  unrestricted 
entrance  to  France.  The  result  is  peculiarly  tanta- 
lizing to  the  French  press,  which  is  thus  persistently 
"scooped"  by  outsiders.  Tery  has  set  himself  to 
champion  freedom  of  speech  by  braving  the  bans 
and  has  thus  suffered  the  fifth  seizure  of  Bonsoir  in 
its  four  months  of  existence. 

On  April  25,  Bonsoir  presents  its  regrets  to  all 
its  readers  because  of  its  seizure  the  day  before. 
"What  crime  had  we  committed?"  it  asks.  "We  re- 
produced without  a  word  of  commentary  an  inter- 
view of  Marshal  Foch  on  the  conditions  of  peace." 
(This  interview  appeared  in  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
April  19.)  On  April  26  Bonsoir  was  seized  again  for 
publishing  against  orders  an  attack  on  the  censor- 
ship entitled  "The  Torture  of  Silence.  Will  you  be 
so  good  as  to  look  it  over  and  say  whether  it  justifies 
the  rigors  of  the  censorship.  Are  we  to  infer  that 
henceforth  it  is  forbidden.  .  .  ."  (The  rest  is 
suppressed.)  This  letter  was  addressed  to  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Verite  which,  like  many  of  the  Paris 
papers,  protested  against  the  treatment  of  Bonsoir. 
The  Oeuvre,  April  27,  publishes  an  article  over  the 
signature  of  Robert  de  Jouvenel  which  presumably 
repeats  what  was  suppressed  in  the  above  letter. 
"From  these  two  seizures  it  appears  that  it  is  for- 
bidden: first,  to  reproduce  the  statements,  even 
though  public,  of  Marshal  F.  .  .  . ;  second,  to  re- 
fer to  the  muzzling  of  this  Frenchman.  Therefore, 
Bonsoir  has  undertaken  not  to  print  henceforth  the 
name  of  any  military  man  without  first  consulting 
the  censor."  Continuing,  he  expresses  his  pity  for 
M.  Clemenceau,  who,  by  maintaining  the  censorship, 
has  made  himself  "responsible  to  the  world  for 
everything  we  journalists  write." 

The  third  seizure  of  the  Bonsoir  was  on  April 
28,  this  time  for  reprinting  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  that 
morning  "with  the  consent  of  the  censorship,"  as 
Bonsoir  states  on  April  29.  It  takes  the  matter  se- 
riously but  in  good  temper  and  concludes  that 
"Either  M.  Clemenceau,  come  back  to  power,  goes 
back  on  all  he  wrote  during  the  war,"  referring  to  his 
anti-censorship  campaign  as  editor  of  the  Homme 
Enchaine,  now,  since  his  advance  to  power,  again 
called  the  Homme  Libre.  "Or  else,  M.  Clemenceau 
is  naught  but  a  figure-head,,  and  M.  Mandel  governs 
us." 


The  alleged  injustice  of  this  third  seizure  was 
repeated  by  the  censor  when  he  forbade  Bonsoir  to 
publish  on  May  7  a  resume  of  the  conditions  of  peace. 
The  Temps,  however,  was  allowed  "by  the  same  cen- 
sor to  print  at  the  same  hour  under  the  same  title  of 
'Restitutions,  Reparations,  Guarantees'  the  same  re- 
sume which  was  suppressed  in  Bonsoir  

These  differing  treatments  of  two  papers  by  one  in 
authority,"  continues  the  complaint  which  Bonsoir 
has  entered,  "constitute  a  misfeasance  in  office,  pun- 
ishable under  Article  183  of  the  Penal  Code  by  loss 
of  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Though  the  apparent 
offender  is  Major  Nusillard,  head  of  the  Censorship 
Service,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  instigator  in  this 
criminal  discrimination  is  M.  Rothschild,  called 
Georges  Mandel,  chef  de  cabinet  of  the  President  of 
the  Council."  Accordingly  the  complainant  accuses 
both  officials  of  misfeasance  under  Article  183  and 
declares  itself  ready  to  become  "partie  civile"  in  a 
criminal  action. 

The  Bataille  felicitates  Bonsoir,  on  its  action, 
and  remarks,  May  10:  "Our  colleague  really  is  tak- 
ing up  the  cudgels  for  the  whole  press,  which  is  sub- 
jected to  the  caprices  of  a  retainer  who  has  erected 
his  whims  into  an  institution.  It  is  time  that  this 
cease."  The  Democratic  Noiwelle,  of  utterly  differ- 
ent political  faith,  takes  occasion  to  attack  anew  the 
censorship,  saying  May  12:  "However  necessary  dur- 
ing the  struggle,  however  useful  during  the  discus- 
sion of  terms  to  be  presented  to  the  ravishing  wolves, 
the  censorship  is  now  nothing  but  an  anachronism, 
an  iniquitous  means  to  tyrannize  public  opinion,  a 
very  creature  of  treason  subject  to  low  politicians 
who  are  eager  to  save  themselves.  We  demand  its 
abolition." 

But  the  authorities  were  undisturbed;  the  fourth 
and  fifth  seizures  occurred  the  following  week.  The 
Oeuvre,  which  for  some  reason  has  recently  fared 
better  than  Bonsoir,  publishes  two  long  articles  on 
May  17,  one  in  a  satiric  vein  by  Gustave  Tery  him- 
self, and  the  other  a  historical  and  legal  exposition 
by  a  barrister,  Fernand  Izouard. 

The  first  of  these  is  entitled  "Beneath  the  Boches 
—So  Bonsoir  was  seized  yesterday  for  the  fifth  time. 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  victorious  French 
cannot  read  in  their  papers  what  is  published  by: 
(1)  the  English  papers,  (2)  the  American  papers,  (3) 
the  Belgian  papers,  (4)  the  Italian  papers.  It  re- 
mained for  us  to  demonstrate  that  Frenchmen  were 
no  longer  allowed  to  know  what  the  Boches  know. 
The  fifth  seizure  of  Bonsoir  has  just  furnished  the 
proof  of  this,  for  yesterday  Bonsoir  tried  to  publish 
the  authentic  text  of  the  Peace  Treaty  which  for 
more  than  eight  days  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  plenipotentiaries  and  which  all  the  German 
papers  quote  and  discuss  freely.  Meanwhile  the 
French  public  has  a  right  only  to  the  more  or  less 
colored  summary  by  M.  Andre  Tardieu.  This  must 
not  be  compared  with  the  original." 

"For  nearly  five  years  now,"  says  M.  Izouard,  "the 
censorship  has  interfered  with  the  liberties  of  tho 
press,  has  suppressed  articles  and  caused  seizures 
and  suspensions  of  newspapers  in  the  face  of  fre- 
quent complaints  as  to  the  legality  of  its  actions  and 
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its  penalties.  Let  us  see  what  the  censoring  power 
is  based  upon — legally,  for  we  do  not  care  to  discuss 
here  its  practical  basis.  What  is  called  popularly 
the  Censorship,  and  officially  the  Bureau  cle  Contrdle 
de  la  Presse,  is  an  instrument  of  surveillance.  Its 
duty  is  to  notify  the  papers  which  submit  to  it  their 
galley-proofs  whenever  it  finds  anything  which,  upon 
publication,  might  induce  punishment.  If  the  paper 
goes  ahead  and  does  not  delete  the  article,  the  cen- 
sorship reports  this  to  the  authority  competent  to 
lalize.  The  role  of  the  censorship  ends  here;  it 
docs  not  inflict  the  penalties.  The  authority  which 
takes  action  is  the  military  authority.  The  penal- 
tics  it  habitually  indicts  are  the  seizure  of  the  paper 
and  its  suspension  during  a  period  which  it  fixes  at 
its  pleasure.  The  military  authority  undoubtedly 
is  competent  because  of  the  state  of  siege,  which  has 
been  abolished  only  in  certain  matters;  but  its  in- 
contestable competence  in  no  wise  allows  it  to  exer- 
cise an  arbitrary  power  in  violation  of  the  law  or  to 
supplement  the  law.  The  military  authority  has 
only  power  to  apply  existing  laws. 

"  When  the  war  broke  out,  only  one  law,  that  of 
August !).  1849,  concerning  the  state  of  siege,  applied 
to  the  press.  By  article  9  the  military  authority  is 
empowered  to  prohibit  publications  and  meetings 
which  it  judges  to  be  of  a  kind  to  excite  or  encourage 
disorder. 

ll  w  as  immediately  clear  that  this  alone  was  not 
enough  to  reach  or  prevent  certain  divulgations 
which  were  dangerous  both  from  a  diplomatic  and 
a  military  point  of  view.    So  on  August  5, 1914,  Par- 
liament voted  not  only  a  law  proclaiming  a  state  of 
siege  but  also  a  law  which  'repressed  indiscretions  of 
the  press  in  time  of  war.'    Concerning  certain  mat- 
ters enumerated  by  the  law,  only  official  informa- 
tion could  be  published.    These  are  the  only  two 
laws  which  the  military  authority  can  invoke  against 
the  press.    The  penalty  of  the  law  of  1849  is  prohi- 
bition of  publication;  the  penalty  of  the  Law  of  1914 
is  fine  and  imprisonment  inflicted  by  courts  after  ar- 
gument and   trial.    From  these  undeniable  facts 
come  the  following  conclusions:  every  publication 
which  does  not'eome  within  the  categories  strictly 
established  by  these  two  laws  is  permitted,  and  can 
give  rise  to  no  penalty.    If  the  laws  are  violated  the 
only  legal  punishmens  are:  in  the  first  case,  preven- 
tion of  publication  without  fine  or  imprisonment; 
in  the  second  case,  fine  or  imprisonment  after  judi- 
cial proceedings  without  any  preventive  measures. 
But  the  military  authority  has  in  all  cases,  and  even 
when  there  was  a  violation  of  neither  law,  resorted 
to  both  seizure  and  suspension.    Only  once  or  twice 
have  judicial  actions  been  instituted.    Yet  it  is  im- 
possible to  argue  that  the  law  of  18 19  which  is  aimed 
to  prevent  publication,  authorizes  thereby  the  sus- 
pension, even  temporary,  of  the  paper.    It  is  evident 
that  whal  the  law  prohibits  is  the  offensive  article; 
thai  il  is  only  that  issue  of  the  paper  which  can  'ex- 
cite or  encourage  disorder.'    The  only  practical 
menus  of  prohibition  is  seizure.    But  suspension  for 
several  days  cannot  thus  be  justified;  it  is  a  punish- 
ment which  no  law  provides  and  which  was  invented 
by  the  military  authorities;  it  is  wholly  illegal. 

'There  is  no  doubt  that  the  military  authorities 
have  committed  numerous  abuses  of  their  power; 
first,  in  forbidding  the  publication  of  matter  not  cov- 
ered by  the  Law  of  1849  nor  by  the  Law  of  1914;  sec- 
ond, in  suspending  for  violations  of  the  Law  of  1849; 
third,  in  siezing  or  suspending  for  violations  of  the 
Law  of  1!)1  I.  The  regime  of  restrictions  of  the  free- 
dom of  speech  will  probably  not  last  long  as  the  state 


of  siege  was  voted  only  'for  the  duration  of  the  war,' 
and  the  Law  of  1914  also  will  cease  to  apply  'at  latest 
upon  the  conclusion  of  peace.'  But  at  any  time  a 
mere  decree  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  would 
suffice  immediately  to  abrogate  both  of  them." 

neutral  press  swedish 

The  Peace  Treaty 
The  Swedish  papers  have  expressed  themselves 
very  frankly  on  the  subject  of  the  peace  terms.  The 
greater  part  of  the  press,  comprising  the  Conserva- 
tive, the  extreme  Radical  and  one  or  two  Liberal 
papers  are  opposed  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty.  None 
of  the  papers  are  entirely  favorable  to  its  terms,  but 
two  papers,  the  usually  strongly  pro-Entente  Dagens 
Nyheter  and  the  Social  Demokraten  are  not  severely 
critical.  The  main  faults  which  are  found  with  the 
terms  are  that  they  do  not  coincide  With  President 
Wilson's  Fourteen  Points,  the  severing  of  German 
territory  from  the  Empire  without  a  plebiscite,  and 
the  reparations  which  are  considered  too  great  to  be 
borne. 

The  ultra-Conservative  and  pro-German  Afton- 
bladet,  May  8,  says  that  the  peace  terms  are  "utterly 
unjust"  and  sees  no  hope  for  the  future  peace  of 
Europe.  Practically  all  of  the  main  points  of  the 
Treaty  meet  with  scathing  criticism,  from  the  trans- 
fers of  territory,  with  the  exception  of  the  arrange- 
ments in  regard  to  Schleswig,  to  giving  up  the  Kaiser. 
It  believes  that  Germany  should  reject  the  terms  and 
let  the  Allies  occupy  the  country,  as  Germany's  con- 
dition would  not  be  much  worse  off  then  than  it 
would  be  by  accepting. 

"The  victors  have  finally  set  forth  their  condi- 
tions for  that  peace  which  is  fo  guarantee  the  peace 
of  Europe  for  at  least  a  few  decades.    The  most 
clear-sighted  people  must  see  the  impossibility  of 
this.    What  we  already  know  of  the  peace  terms, 
more  than  ever  confirms  the  fears  that  this  peace 
treaty  will  makp  a  speedy  peace  impossible.  The 
proposed  terms  are  of  such  a  character  that  it  seems 
the  German  delegates  can  do  nothing  but  reject 
them.   They  could  not  lose  more  than  what  this  ut- 
terly unjust  peace  of  force  imposes  upon  their  coun- 
try."   The  paper  discusses  each  of  the  main  points 
separately  and  unhesitatingly  criticises  what  it  con- 
siders the  injustice  of  them  all.    In  regard  to  the 
Saar  valley  it  says  that  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years 
France  will  have  such  a  hold  on  the  country  that  it 
will  vote  French,  and  in  regard  to  handing" over  of 
the  Kaiser  it  says  that  even  the  Social  Democrats 
would  not  have  the  right  to  agree  to  it,  as  that  would 
be  a  "blot  on  their  name  forever."    In  regard  to  the 
reparations  the  paper  says  they  are  "unheard  of,  and 
Germany  will  never  be  able  to  pay  them. 

"It  is  impossible  for  Germany  to  accept  these 
conditions,  and  the  country  has  not  much  to  risk  if 
it  says  no,  for  the  poor  nation  could  not  be  much 
worse  off  if  the  Entente  should  march  in  than  it  is 
at  present.  And  besides,  the  Allies  cannot  occupy 
Germany  forever,  for  the  occupation  of  the  country 
would  be  different  than  occupying  an  uncivilized 
nation,  for  sooner  or  later  the  German  people  would 
rise  and  cast  off  the  yoke." 

The  Nya  Dagligt  Allehanda,  Conservative,  May 
9,  considers  the  terms  harsh  and  not  at  all  in  accord 
with  the  Fourteen  Points.  It  sees  nothing  but  a 
dark  future  ahead,  and  causes  for  future  strife.  It 
declaims  against  the  annexations,  including  the  Saar 
valley,  the  confiscation  of  the  colonies,  and  of  the 
trade  fleet,  and  considers  that  the  trial  of  the  Kaiser 
by  the  victors  is  not  in  accord  with  the  principles  of 
modern  justice. 
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"The  hard  peace  which  the  five  Great  Powers 
wish  to  dictate  to  Germany  does  not  satisfy  Marshal 
Foch.  How  they  will  satisfy  anyone  who  waited  for 
a  peace  in  accordance  with  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points 
is  a  question  which  must  be  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

"The  main  point  in  the  question  was  made  by 
Rantzau  at  the  delivery  of  the  terms  when  he  denied 
that  Germany  should  be  treated  as  a  criminal  who 
started  the  war;  Germany  does  no  deny  her  share  of 
guilt,  but  the  other  nations  who  also  pursued  an  im- 
perialistic policy  should  at  the  same  time  acknowl- 
edge their  guilt.  That  is  correctly  expressed  and 
should  place  the  great  work  of  peace  on  a  more  just 
foundation.    .    .  . 

"The  hope  that  we  would  secure  a  peace  of 
justice  and  a  new  era  is  very  faint.  On  the  contrary 
the  world  can  only  look  forward  to  a  continuous 
hard  and  perilous  future.  .  .  .  We  do  not  need 
to  be  at  all  partial  to  say  that  the  treatment  with 
which  the  Allies  propose  to  deal  with  Germany  will 
form  some  of  the  darkest  pages  in  the  history  of  hu- 
manity. We  must  look  back  to  the  partition  of  Po- 
land, or  rather  to  Napoleon's  narrow-minded  divi- 
sion of  countries,  for  its  equal.  It  is  true  that  Ger- 
many will  remain,  but  as  a  cripple,  who  will  be  kept 
in  a  harsh  imprisonment.  Alsace-Lorraine  is  to  be 
taken  without  a  plebiscite,  although  the  core  of  the 
population  of  Alsace  is  German,  and  the  Saar,  which 
is  pure  German  territory,  is  to  be  annexed.  Still 
more  incompatible  with  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination are  the  amputations  in  the  east  and  south- 
east. .  .  .  Thereby  new  causes  of  friction  will 
be  formed. 

"The  severance  of  the  German  colonies  and  the 
confiscation  of  her  trade  fleet  will  weaken  Germany 
economically  and  make  difficult  her  payment  of  the 
indemnities  which  are  not  even  defined.  It  seems 
as  though  it  were  the  intention  to  make  permanent 
the  downfall  of  industrious  Germany — a  nation 
necessary  to  the  future  of  Europe. 

"The  demand  for  handing  over  the  Kaiser  and 
a  number  of  the  German  military  leaders  is  remin- 
iscent of  a  method  and  custom  which  is  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  modern  ideas  of  justice.  It  is  true 
that  he  will  be  placed  before  a  court — but  a  court 
composed  of  members  drawn  from  victorious  na- 
tions. During  the  war  both  sides  accused  each  other 
.  .  and  justice  is  neither  complete  or  objective 
which  allows  only  the  victors  to  accuse  and  judge. 

On  May  10  the  same  paper  asks  who  has  pro- 
posed the  essential  points  in  the  Treaty,  and  answers 
that  it  was  not  President  Wilson,  nor  even  M.  Cleni- 
enceau  nor  Mr.  Lloyd  George  nor  the  experts,  but 
says  that  'this  peace  is  simply  inspired  by  the  spirit 
of  modern  big  business  and  avariciousness.  It  is 
the  cold  calculations  of  milliards  and  the  exclusion 
of  all  human  feeling  which  speaks  from  every  para- 
graph. To  this  spirit  a  nation  is  simply  an  exploita- 
tion area,  and  the  people  are  only  the  means  for  se- 
curing the  greatest  profits."  The  paper  says  that  the 
German  people  will  simply  be  the  slaves  of  the  vic- 
tors. It  contrasts  President  Wilson's  statement  of 
"no  annexations  and  no  indemnities"  with  the  areas 
and  peoples  which  Germany  is  to  be  deprived  of, 
and  says  that  "just  as  one  time  the  cry  went  up  from 
Poland,  'Finis  Poloniae,'  now  the  cry  goes  up  'Finis 
Germaniae.' 

"No!  One  does  not  see  reflected  in  the  Peace 
Treaty  the  idealist  Wilson  or  the  God-fearing  and 
conciliatory  democratic  Lloyd  George,  but  in  their 


places  we  see  grim  caricatures  of  the  idealist  trans- 
formed into  the  merciless  jurist  and  the  conciliatory 
democratic  man  transformed  into  the  shrewd  weaver 
of  new  strands  for  the  English  imperialistic  net.  .  ." 

The  Stockholms  Dagblad,  Conservative,  May  9, 
is  "stunned"  at  the  peace  terms  and  says  they  are  far 
from  what  President  Wilson  intended  them  to  be. 
In  regard  to  the  President  the  paper  says  his  ideals 
were  simply  tools  in  the  hands  of  M.  Clemenceau.  It 
criticises  especially  the  territorial  provisions  of  the 
Treaty.  This  peace  will  never  lead  to  a  true  and 
lasting  peace. 

"The  first  impression  of  the  peace  terms  is  .  .  . 
one  of  stupefaction,  and  the  peace  is  neither  moral 
nor  wise.  The  peace  terms  have  practically  nothing 
to  do  with  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points,  and  much  less 
with  his  peace  program.  It  is  a  peace  of  might  which 
is  presented,  and  not  a  peace  of  justice  as  he  pro- 
posed a  few  weeks  ago.  One  can  say  with  mathe- 
matical precision  that  such  will  be  the  future  world's 
judgment  of  this  peace,  and  one  would  only  be  ser- 
vile if  one  would  not  represent  it  as  such  now.  .  .  . 
President  Wilson  never  intended  such  a  peace  to  be 
made  out  ...  he  did  the  best  he  could.  .  .  . 
He  has  everywhere  met  with  demands  of  self-in- 
terest .  .  .  and  in  a  few  places  he  has  been  able 
to  force  them  aside,  and  in  others  he  had  to  content 
himself  with  seeing  the  old  balance-of-power  policies 
wrap  themselves  around  the  form  of  justice.  .  .  . 
As  long  as  the  spirit  which  speaks  from  the  condi- 
tions of  peace  is  the  spirit  of  the  victorious  powers, 
there  is  scant  ground  for  optimism.    .    .  . 

"We  cannot  believe  that  anyone  will  think  that 
this  peace  will  open  the  doors  to  a  durable  peace, 
and  to  that  happy  state  of  international  justice  and 
forgiveness.  It  is  very  far  from  that  ideal  to  which 
both  of  the  striving  parties  looked  forward  to — 'a 
peace  which  in  the  name  of  justice  can  be  defended 
before  the  world.'  " 

The  Svenska  Dagbladet,  Conservative,  May  9. 
does  not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  terms  of  the  Treaty. 
It  is  especially  sarcastic  in  regard  to  the  difference 
between  the  Fourteen  Points  and  the  present  peace, 
and  says  that  Wilson  was  not  strong  enough  to  force 
his  demands. 

"If  we  now  glance  towards  Wilson's  Fourteen 
Points,  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  contrast.  Encom- 
passed by  a  sad  glow,  they  slowly  and  sorrowfully 
sink  below  the  evening  horizon  while  the  Entente 
peace  program  throws  a  burning  light  over  the  reali- 
I  ties  of  the  day.  'Peace  without  victors  and  van- 
quished,' as  the  American  President  said  as  he  strug- 
gled in  the  name  of  civilization — who  speaks  longer 
of  such  a  peace?  .  .  .  One  is  seized  by  distrust, 
not  of  his  good  intentions  but  of  his  clear-sighted- 
ness." 

The  paper  speaks  sarcastically  of  the  territorial 
changes  in  German  territories,  of  the  Saar,  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  of  the  Polish  inroads  on  German  territory, 
of  the  Danzig  solution  which  it  says  "is  neither  fish 
nor  flesh."  It  speaks  more  sarcastically  of  the  man- 
dates over  the  German  colonies  and  calls  the  man- 
datories "modern  crusaders  dressed  in  mantles  dec- 
orated with  the  cross,  and  who  hasten  to  raise  their 
banners  in  the  vacated  German  areas.    .    .  . 

"That  Wilson  finds  all  this  to  be  well  and  good, 
is  perhaps  too  much  to  think.  The  explanation  of 
his  satisfaction  can  only  lie  in  the  fact  that  he  had  to 
struggle  against  such  far-reaching  pretensions  that 
the  final  compromise  seems  to  him  to  be  a  real 
victory." 
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The  Folkets  Dagblad  Politiken,  May  9,  the  Swed- 
ish Extreme  Radical  daily  criticises  the  Treaty  scath- 
ingly as  "imperialistic  and  capitalistic." 

"Now  we  stand  before  the  realties  and  see  their 
crying  opposition  to  the  idealogy  in  the  Wilsonian 
points,  and  also  against  the  very  spirit  even  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

"We  fail  to  see  hands  clasped  in  forgiveness, 
and  the  broad  outlook  on  the  future.  .  .  .  It  is  a 
typical  capitalistic-imperialistic  peace.  Self-gain 
and  narrow-mindedness  have  set  their  seal  on  it. 
There  is  not  a  breath  of  forgiveness  between  the  peo- 
ples but  only  a  new  dark  war  cloud." 

The  Liberal  and  pro-Ally  Goteborgs  Tidningen, 
May  8,  calls  the  peace  terms  very  severe,  and  won- 
ders what  the  Germans  will  do — "sign  and  become 
slaves  or  refuse  to  sign  and  starve."  In  case  Ger- 
many falls,  the  victors  will  fall  also.  The  German 
people  could  have  honestly  expected  a  peace  in  ac- 
cordance  with  Wilson's  points.  It  warns  the  Allies 
thai  this  is  no  peace  which  will  secure  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Europe.  "The  peace  terms  which  are  offered 
Germany  are  hard." 

The  paper  then  recites  the  parts  of  the  Treaty 
dealing  with  apportioning  the  territory  of  Germany 
and  hopes  that  the  "safeguards  which  are  to  shield 
the  rights  of  nationalities,  will  lessen  the  dissatis- 
faction which  these  regions  will  feel  on  being  taken 
from  Germany.  .  .  .  The  territorial  demands 
arc  hard,  but  the  economic  indemnities  seem  to  be 
still  harder.    .    .  . 

"It  is  with  anxiety  that  one  tries  to  wonder  what 
will  be  the  result  of  this  policy.  The  first  question  is 
whether  Germany  will  sign  these  demands'.  If  she 
does  not  sign,  the  hunger  blockade  will  be  replaced. 
.  .  If  she  does  sign,  the  German  people  will  live  under 
conditions  of  the  greatest  dissatisfaction.  This  great 
people  will  be  doomed  to  many  years  of  servitude 
to  their  victors.  Peace  is  not  created  in  such  a  man- 
ner nor  the  revival  of  Europe.  Necessity  and  doubt 
will  allow  the  thistles  and  thorns  of  a  people's  hate 
to  grow  on  the  devastated  fields  which  formerly 
bore  rich  crops  and  which  could  still  do  so.    .    .  . 

"The  German  people  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the 
armistice  and  laid  down  their  weapons  in  confidence 
that  the  principles  which  President  Wilson  proposed 
would  he  Fulfilled.  They  see  that  they  have  been  de- 
ceived. If  [hey  had  had  any  power  of  opposition, 
such  a  peace  as  this  would  not  have  been  offered 
them." 

The  Stockholm  Tidningen,  Liberal,  May  9,  says 
that  the  ideal  which  President  Wilson  proclaimed 
is  far  from  being  realized  in  the  present  peace.  The 
conditions  are  "terribly  hard  and  may  even  affect  the 
whole  of  humanity  adversely."  Germany  fully  de- 
serves severe  punishment,  but  she  is  not  guilty  alone. 

"It  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  the  condi- 
tions of  peace  were  to  be  difficult  for  Germany.  Her 
trespasses  against  humanity  and  justice  both  in  the 
question  of  starting  the  war  and  in  the  method  of  its 
prosecution,  her  assault  on  Belgium,  the  crazed  and 
barbaric  devastation  of  northern  France,  the  U-boat 
warfare,  murdering  innocent  people,  including  neu- 

trals,  the  bombardment  of  defenseless  places  all 

these  and  much  more,  cried  out  for  punishment.  But 
never  will  an  impartial,  future  world,  if  such  will 
ever  be  found,  agree  that  Germany,  at  the  great  set- 


tlement, should  stand  as  the  only  guilty  party  against 
a  snow-white  opponent.  The  Entente  have  also  their 
guilt  register,  even  if  it  is  less  bloodstained  and  no- 
I  ticeable.  The  causes  of  the  war  are  not  alone  found 
in  the  former  Central  Powers  but  perhaps  just  as 
much  with  the  eastern  alliance  of  which  Imperial 
Russia  was  a  member,  and  the  responsibility  will 
surely  not  be  satisfied  with  only  the  punishment  of 
Germany  or  by  forcing  Holland  to  deliver  uncondi- 
tionally the  unfortunate  man  who  was  the  last  Ger- 
man emperor.    .    .  ." 

The  contributor  to  the  Swedish  Social  Demo- 
kraten  seems  to  think  that  the  peace  is  fairly  moder- 
ate in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  territorial  demands  but 
says  that  the  financial  and  economic  terms  are  most 
severe.  It  asks  how  the  treaty  is  to  be  carried  out 
and  places  no  faith  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

"The  main  points  have  long  been  suspected: 
The  most  extreme  demands  have  been  modified,  such 
;  as  the  French  desire  to  annex  the  Saar,  and  Foch's 
j  iron  hand  on  the  Rhine.    In  regard  to  indemnities 
we  also  see  a  degree  of  moderation  and  a  desire  not 
to  press  to  the  extreme  limits.    .    .  . 

"The  hardest  conditions  are  the  economic  ones. 
The  impression  is  received  that  Germany  not  only 
loses  her  colonies  but  is  in  a  position  of  becoming 

|  a  colony  herself.  The  capitalistic  fangs  protrude 
from  every  clause  in  the  financial  and  economic 

I  sections.  .  .  .  But  will  the  strength  be  found  to 
impose  and  carry  the  Treaty  out?  Not  in  the  League 
of  Nations.    The  peace  of  the  west  will  be  preserved 

i  by  a  military  union  of  England,  France  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  peace  in  the  east  by  the 
League  of  Nations." 

The  Liberal  Dagens  Nijheter,  May  9,  pro-Entente, 
considers  that  the  Treaty  is  a  compromise  between 
President  Wilson  and  the  rest  of  the  Allies  but  that 
the  President  gained  practically  all  of  his  points.  It 

j  says  that  the  severest  part  of  the  Treaty  is  the  great 
indemnities,  but  otherwise  the  attitude  of  the  paper 
is  that  the  Treaty  is  just.  The  Treaty  does  not  co- 
incide with  the  Fourteen  Poins,  "but  if  one  takes  into 
account  the  unheard  of  opposition  that  Wilson  had 
to  overcome,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  compro- 
mise which  finally  resulted  from  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence comes  much  closer  to  Wilson's  program  than 
one  could  have  judged  by  the  many  signs.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  the  central  part  of  the  tract— 
the  settlement  between  France  and  Germany.  No 
point  is  of  greater  importance  to  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope than  the  settlement  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  at  the  same  time  the  break  beween  the 
new  and  the  old  diplomacy  was  never  harder  and 
more  violent  than  it  was  right  here.  France  during 
the  war  won  prestige,  and  the  unheard  of  suffering 
she  endured,  gave  the  opponents  of  a  peace  of  justice 
a  great  deal  of  strength  which  required  all  the  burn- 
ing energy  of  Wilson  to  overcome.  That  he  won 
out,  except  for  a  few  minor  reversals  here  and  there, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  great  victory  for  a  peace  of 
justice.    .    .  . 

"It  is  only  in  the  case  of  Alsace-Lorraine  that 
the  French  received  full  satisfaction.  .  .  .  The 
unanimous  French  desire  to  completely  annex  the 
Saar  district  has  been  thwarted.  .  .  .  Also  their 
demands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine  have  been 
set  aside."  The  paper  regards  the  case  of  Danzig 
as  a  "violation  against  the  principles  of  self-determi- 
nation, and  the  solution  of  the  Polish  and  West  Prus- 
sian area  will  offer  grounds  for  continual  disputes." 
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Afghan  Unrest 


During  the  last  few  days  disquieting  news  has 
been  received  from  India.  Afghan  regular  troops 
have  crossed  the  Indo-Afghan  border  line  near  the 
Khyber  Pass,  and  other  military  movements  towards 
the  frontier  are  reported.  Two  strong  mobile  col- 
umns, under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur  A.  Barrett, 
have  been  sent  forward  to  expel  the  intruders,  and 
the  Viceroy  has  addressed  a  letter  of  protest  to  the 
Afghan  Ameer,  Amanullah  Khan,  in  which  he  calls 
upon  him  to  keep  his  subjects  in  restraint  and  to 
explain  why  the  frontier  of  India  has  been  violated. 
The  Ameer  may  plead  thai  the  incident  occurred 
without  his  knowledge  and  against  his  wishes,  and 
it  may  close  with  his  expression  of  regret  and  a 
promise  that  condign  punishment  shall  be  meted  out 
to  the  offenders.  It  is  pointed  out  in  the  British 
Press  that  these  incidents  must  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  state  of  unrest  in  the  Mos- 
lem world,  and  that,  undoubtedly,  Turkish  intrigue 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  During  the  war, 
Turkish  agents  made  tremendous  efforts  to  induce 
the  late  Ameer  Habibullah  to  renounce  his  obliga- 
tions to  Great  Britain  and  to  throw  in  his  lot  with 
the  Central  Allies.  They  did  not  succeed.  Habibul- 
lah's  assassination  may  well  have  been  due  to  his 
strong  leaning  towards  the  Allies.  His  son  Amanul- 
lah, has  developed  pro-Turkish  tendencies.  Since 
his  accession  he  has  made  a  Turk  his  Minister  for 
War,  and  has  appointed  his  father-in-law,  the  editor 
of  an  extreme  pro-Turkish  newspaper,  his  Foreign 
Minister.  Moreover,  he  has  deported  three  English- 
men who  were  formerly  in  his  employment.  As  a 
prelude  to  military  operations  in  India  these  matters 
are  significant.  The  gravity  of  the  situation  which 
has  arisen  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
effect  which  the  violation  of  the  Indian  frontier  has 
upon  the  internal  condition  of  India. 

Commenting  on  this  attack  on  the  Khyber  Pass, 
the  Times,  May  8,  writes The  Afghans  are 
now  said  to  have  gathered  at  the  western  end  of  the 
pass  and  to  have  seized  some  lofty  positions  inside 
our  border  which  command  both  the  Khyber  and 
the  more  northerly  Loi-Shilman  route.  Doubtless 
we  shall  have  an  official  statement  as  soon  as  the 
position  is  clearer.  It  has  been  obvious  throughout 
that  the  murder  of  the  Ameer  Habibullah  had  a 
much  deeper  significance  than  was  at  first  suggested. 
The  British  Government  could  not  say  so  publicly, 
and  were  naturally  bound  to  accept  and  announce 
without  free  comment  the  explanations  furnished 
them  from  Jalalabad  and  Kabul.  But  the  whole 
episode  of  the  assassination  and  of  the  subsequent 
struggle  for  the  throne  contained  strange  and  un- 
usual features,  and  we  are  evidently  far  from  know- 
ing the  whole  truth  yet.  The  proclamation  issued 
by  the  new  Ameer,  Amanullah  Khan,  had  an  omi- 
nous ring.  He  claimed  that  Afghanistan  should  be 
'internally  and  externally  independent  and  free'; 
this  does  not  leave  much  room  for  the  control  of 
Afghanistan's  foreign  relations  by  the  Government 
of  India.  Then  he  took  the  curious  step  of  politely 
^ending  back  to  India  the  three  Englishmen  in  his 


employ,  one  a  public  works  engineer  lent  by  the  In- 
dian authorities.  His  ostensible  reason  was  that  he 
wanted  to  cut  down  expenditure.  Other  straws  also 
showed  which  way  the  wind  was  blowing. 

"We  do  not  yet  know  how  far  the  Ameer  Ama- 
nullah is  openly  cognizant  of  the  present  violation 
of  territory.  .  .  .  Parts  of  the  Punjab  have  been 
in  open  rebellion  on  a  limited  scale,  and  there  is 
much  political  tension  among  Mahomedans  through- 
out India.  It  may  be  that  Amanullah,  whose  own 
position  must  be  very  insecure,  is  seeking  the  tradi- 
tional way  of  keeping  the  Afghan  tribes  together. 
Most  people  forget  that  less  than  a  century  ago  the 
Afghan  kingdom  extended  to  Peshawar  and  the 
Indus,  that  Lahore  and  Delhi  were  repeatedly  raid- 
ed, and  that  Afghan  influence  dominated  Kashmir 
and  Sind.  More  probably,  however,  the  true  origin 
of  the  Afghan  outbreak  lies  outside  the  borders  of 
Afghanistan  altogether.  Obscure  influences  are  at 
work  throughout  the  whole  Mahomedan  world,  and 
all  the  secret  wires  run  in  the  direction  of  Turkey. 
One  of  the  mistakes  of  the  Paris  Conference  is  that 
in  disposing  of  the  Near  East  it  has  forgotten  Islam. 
The  present  trouble  at  the  western  end  of  the  Khyber 
may  quickly  vanish  or  it  may  mean  the  beginning 
of  grave  and  dangerous  events.  Our  own  view  is 
that  if  it  is  swiftly  countered  it  need  not  trouble  us 
very  much.  When  Amritsar  was  rioting  the  Afridi 
tribesmen  in  Peshawar  remained  stanch,  and  that 
is  a  good  omen." 

In  its  editorial  of  May  9,  the  Daily  Telegraph 
says:  "A  situation  has  arisen  across  the  frontier  of 
Afghanistan  which  is  not  without  features  to  occa- 
sion well-founded  anxiety.    ...   In  such  circum- 
stances as  have  now  arisen,  the  only  wise  course  is 
to  act  without  delay  and  without  timidity  before  the 
trouble  can  assume  serious  proportions.   And  there 
are  possibilities  of  grave  eventualities  in  this  buffer 
territory  inhabited  by  warring  tribes,  at  once  super- 
stitious and  easily  led.   We  trust  that  the  Indian  au- 
thorities will  not  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  a  show 
of  force  will  be  sufficient  to  check  this  disturbing 
movement  on  the  part  of  these  Afghan  bands.   .   .  . 
There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  assume  an  easy- 
going posture  towards  such  an  outbreak  on  the  In- 
dian frontier  as  has  just  occurred.    .    .    .   Nor  can 
an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  present  situation  in 
Afghanistan  be  formed  unless  we  recall  the  condi- 
tions which  existed  during  the  last  five  years  of  the 
Ameer  Habibullah's  reign.   The  importance  of  Tur- 
key's adhesion  to  the  Central  Empires  lay,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  Berlin,  in 
the  influence  which  the  Porte  might  have  in  causing 
unrest  in  Afghanistan,  as  well  as  throughout  India. 
The  Germans,  in  particular,  counted  on  Habibullah 
to  create  trouble,  which  would  not  only  prove  an 
embarrassment  to  us,  but  tie  down  a  considerable 
body  of  troops.    German  and  Turkish  agents  were 
from  the  first  active  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  Holy 
War,  and  they  obtained  valuable  support  from  Nas- 
rullah  Khan,  the  brother  of  the  Ameer,  who  had 
made  no  secret  of  his  political  mission,  but  was  re- 
ceived, as  he  considered,  with  insufficient  honour. 
The  enemy's  emissaries  found  sympathisers  also 
among  other  princes,  as  well  as,  of  course,  in  the 
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priesthood.  Persistent  pressure  was  exercised  on 
the  Ameer  to  declare  a  Holy  War,  but,  with  craft 
and  rare  statesmanship,  he  temporised  from  month 
to  month.  When  assured  that  Turkey  and  her  allies 
were  sure  to  win  and  overrun  India,  he  hinted  that 
he  would  'wait  and  sec.'  The  Pan-Islamic  fanatics 
in  Afghanistan,  encouraged  by  the  German  and  Tur- 
kish agents,  saw  their  opportunity  slipping  away. 
And  then  came  the  capture  of  Baghdad  and  the  end 
of  the  war.  No  doubt  the  Ameer  congratulated  him- 
self on  the  wisdom  which  he  had  shown  in  handling 
a  very  embarrassing  situation.   .   .  ." 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  May  9,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  "the  news  that  comes  from  Afghanistan  and  the 
North-West  Frontier  cannot  be  dismissed  as  unim- 
portant. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  events  which 
have  led  up  to  the  accession  of  the  Ameer  Amunul- 
lah  represent  a  breach  with  the  policy  pursued  by 
the  late  Ameer.  The  latter  was  well  informed  about 
the  power  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  firmness  of 
its  hold  over  India.  There  has  so  far  been  nothing 
to  show  that  the  new  Ameer  and  the  clique  which 
surrounds  him  are  equally  well  informed.  The  re- 
port that  the  Afghan  tribesmen  who  have  crossed 
the  border  are  assisted  by  regular  troops  lends  col- 
our to  the  view  that  the  ascendant  party  in  that  un- 
ruly country  is  anxious  to  exploit  to  the  utmost  the 
seditious  movement  in  India.  Fortunately,  the  situ- 
ation in  the  Punjab  is  again  normal."  It  then  goes 
on  to  say  that  this  and  similar  movements  in  other 
Moslem  countries  may  be  attributed  to  Turkish  in- 
fluence, not  so  much  the  official  government  at  Con- 
stantinople as  the  Caliphate,  which  still  counts  for 
much. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  of  the  same  date 
writes  in  its  editorial  comment:  "A  sequel  to  the 
obscurp  murder  of  the  late  Ameer  is  an  advance 
against  the  Khyber  Pass  by  Afghan  troops.  The 
Indian  Government  has  done  nothing  to  provoke 
any  such  attack,  although  the  relations  between 
India  and  Afghanistan  do  call  for  revision.  The  late 
Ameer  would  never  recognize  the  Anglo-Russian 
Convention,  which  we  have  never  formally  aban- 
doned. The  present  moment  is  one  which  might 
well  tempt  an  ambitious  but  inexperienced  Afghan 
Prince  to  try  to  assert  his  full  independence,  and 
even  make  trouble  with  India.  Afghanistan  looks 
like  the  greatest  remaining  Orthodox  Moslem 
Stale,  and  an  Ameer  might  conceive  himself  the  de- 
stined successor  of  the  Sultan  as  the  leader  of  the 
faithful.  The  probability  that  Young  Turk  agents 
have  stirred  up  Hie  Ameer  does  not  conflict  with 
such  hopes  and  aspirations.  To  come  forward  in 
defence  of  Turkey  might  be  a  good  qualification  in 
a  pretender.  It  is  early  to  estimate  the  military 
meaning  of  a  war  with  Afghanistan.  We  do  not 
know  the  sympathy  of  an  active  kind  which  the 
Ameer  might  meet  with  in  India;  but,  having  regard 
to  the  importance  in  modern  warfare  of  technical 
equipment,  we  should  be  indisposed  to  exaggerate 
the  military  peril  if  such  a  war  came.  Episodes  of 
this  character  have  a  political  moral  more  impor- 
tant than  the  military.  Ought  we  not  to  review  the 
whole  question  of  our  relations  with  Afghanistan, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Russian  menace  to  India 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  existence  now?  That 
is  one  deduction;  another  is  that  we  ought  to  hasten 
with  the  Eastern  sctllemcnt.  So  long  as  the  Peace 
Conference  delays  in  fixing  beyond  doubt  or  dispute 
the  new  order  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  the  mind  of  the  East  is  unsettled  and 
the  field  admirably  adapted  to  the  kind  of  obscure 
intrigue  in  which  the  East  delights.    Hitherto  the 


Conference  has  gone  on  the  assumption  that  the 
j  East  could  wait  indefinitely.   .   .  ." 

On  May  10,  the  same  paper  again  devotes  an 
j  editorial  to  the  Afghan  situation.  "British  military 
j  operations,"  it  says,  "to  expel  the  Afghan  troops 
which  have  crossed  the  Indian  frontier  have  begun, 
i  and  the  Indian  Government  has  sent  a  strong  pro- 
j  test  to  the  Ameer.  It  is  always  rather  difficult  in  the 
case  of  Afghanistan,  where  the  tribal  chiefs  are 
powerful  in  proportion  as  the  Ameer  is  weak,  to 
know  whether  a  particular  act  of  aggression  is  au- 
thorized or  unauthorized;  but  there  are  signs  which 
suggest  that  the  Ameer  is  associated  with  what  is 
now  going  on.  Throughout  the  war  there  was  a 
strong  pro-Turkish  party  in  Afghanistan,  against 
which  the  late  Ameer  made  head  only  with  difficulty. 
It  is  probable  that  this  party  inspired  the  murder  of 
the  late  Ameer  and  chose  his  successor.  The  new 
Ameer,  in  his  accession  proclamation,  claimed  that 
Afghanistan  was  internally  and  externally  independ- 
ent and  free;  and  an  Afghan  Mission  is  already  re- 
ported to  have  reached  Moscow.  As  the  Indian 
Government  has  by  treaty  a  measure  of  control  over 
the  foreign  affairs  of  Afghanistan,  as  well  as  a  spe- 
cial influence  in  her  internal  affairs  (in  return  for 
which  a  subsidy  has  been  paid  to  the  Ameer),  these 
declarations  and  acts  have  some  significance.  .  .  ." 

The  Birmingham  Post,  May  9,  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing comment  on  these  events:  "Serious  turmoil 
in  Afghanistan  can  hardly  fail  to  have  some  reaction 
in  North-West  India.  So  it  has  been  in  the  past 
though  the  rest  of  the  world  may  have  been  fairly 
peaceful.  An  Afghan  revolution  has  meant  much 
|  trouble  and  anxiety  for  the  Indian  Government;  and 
if  now  a  situation  has  arisen  on  the  north-west  fron- 
tier that  has  obliged  the  Indian  authorities  to  take 
certain  precautions  one  cannot  affect  surprise.  The 
real  meaning  of  the  assassination  of  the  Ameer  Hab- 
ibullah  is  not  yet  clear.  We  do  not  know  how  far 
purely  Afghan  politics  swayed  the  conspirators  who 
brought  about  his  death.  .  .  .  Precedent  as  well 
as  the  disturbed  state  of  the  world  prepared  the 
Government  of  India  to  expect  further  developments 
in  Afghanistan;  and  apparently  they  are  taking  a 
I  course  which  might  have  been  reckoned  on.  The 
I  new  Ameer,  Amanullah  Khan,  both  by  proclamation 
and  subsequent  action,  has  shown  a  disposition  hos- 
tile to  the  Indian  authorities.  Afghan  tribesmen, 
!  being  what  they  are,  would  not  require  encourage- 
ment from  the  Ameer  for  a  raid  on  British  territory; 
but  a  ruler  insecure  on  his  throne  would  feel  well 
served  by  supporters  who  turned  the  attention  of 
his  turbulent  subjects  away  from  himself.  The 
tribesmen  who  have  crossed  the  Indian  border  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Khyber  are  reported  to 
have  the  assistance  of  Afghan  regular  troops.  The 
regulars  may  have  acted  entirely  on  their  own  initi- 
ative; but  they  are  in  the  pay  of  the  Ameer,  to  whom 
the  Government  of  India  have  quite  properly  sent  a 
vigorous  protest.  They  have  done  more,  for  they 
have  made  their  military  dispositions  to  drive  out 
the  intruders.  Indian  territory  appears  to  have  been 
occupied  at  three  places.  They  are  points  of  some 
importance,  since  they  command  two  of  the  roads 
leading  across  the  frontier;  but  the  force  under  Gen- 
eral Barrett  is  no  d,oubt  strong  enough  to  clear 
them.  .   .  ." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS  NORWEGIAN  AND  DANISH 

The  Peace  Treaty 
norwegian 

With  the  exception  of  the  extremely  Radical 
Social  Demokraten  which  refers  to  the  capitalistic 
peace,  and  the  Verdens  Gang,  a  comparatively  un- 
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important  newspaper,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Nor- 
wegian press  considers  the  peace  terms  severe  but 
fair  It  maintains  that  in  view  of  the  unheard-of 
methods  by  which  Germany  carried  on  the  war, 
nothing  short  of  stringent  terms  would  be  adequate 
The  important  Tidens  Tegn,  May  8,  says  that 
Germany  must  pay  the  damages  of  the  war,  just  as 
any  house-breaker  who  destroys  property  must  be 

punished.  .  ,  . 

"The  debt  must  be  paid— it  cannot  be  helped  in 
spite  of  Wilson  and  Lenine,  and  all  the  world's  peace 
friends  .  .  .  The  question  is  how  the  damages 
can  be  assessed  in  the  cheapest  and  most  judicious 
manner.  Germany  reaches  out  her  hand  for  a  peace 
of  understanding  and  is  astonished  that  such  a  beau- 
tiful idea  is  not  appreciated.  She  has  devastated 
French  industry  and  laid  most  of  the  country  m 
ruins,  but  let  all  that  be  forgotten!  France  who  has 
been  struck  on  the  right  cheek  could  only  answer  by 
turning  her  left  cheek.  It  has  happened  before  that 
people  have  broken  into  a  house  and  destroyed  fur- 
niture, but  it  is  generally  not  considered  sufficient 
only  to  throw  the  house  breaker  out.  No  one  thinks 
it  strange  that  the  damaged  party  wishes  something 
in  return  for  the  tort  that  he  has  been  subjected  to. 

"A  peace  of  forgiveness  would  mean  that  France, 
the  innocent,  will  emerge  from  the  war  lamed  and 
destroyed,  while  Germany  can  continue  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened.  It  is  not  a  question  of  deciding 
between  justice  and  imperialism  here.  It  is  tar 
simpler.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  it  is  Germany 
or  France  who  is  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  war; 
and  we  for  our  part  have  no  doubt  where  the  solu- 
tion lies.  It  is  tragic  if  Germany  is  to  sink  to  a  sec- 
ond-class power,  but  it  would  be  far  more  tragic  it 
such  should  be  the  fate  of  France.  One  of  them 
must  be  hit— there  is  no  other  way  out.  The  world 
cannot  have  a  war  such  as  the  one  it  has  just  passed 
through  for  nothing. 

"We  all  sympathize  in  these  days  with  der- 
many's  hard  lot.  No  one  wishes  to  add  a  stone  to  a 
burden  which  is  already  heavy  enough,  and  we  hope 
that  the  German  people  will  have  the  strength  to 
solve  the  almost  superhuman  problems  which  face 
them.  But  we  cannot  through  sentimentality  close 
our  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  choosing  the  lesser  of 
two  evils.  It  is  not  revenge  but  fate  which  speaks 
at  Versailles." 

The  Aftenposten,  May  8,  regards  the  peace  terms 
as  very  just.  It  considers  Germany  the  aggressor 
who  deliberately  tried  to  ruin  France  forever  and 
says  that  France  will  be  ruined  unless  she  receives 
just  reparations. 

"No  one  can  deny  that  the  peace  is  severe,  and 
no  one,  except  perhaps  some  few  in  Germany,  have 
expected  anything  else.  .  .  .  The  men  who  framed 
the  treaty  started  on  the  assumption  that  the  war 
itself  was  very  severe — so  severe  in  fact  that  the 
peace  must  also  be  severe.  .  .  .  First  of  all  it  has 
been  hard  for  France,  for  that  nation  who  least  of 
all  wished  for  war,  but  who  has  had  to  bear  the 
^rccitest  losses. 

"It  has  been  said  that  where  the  Turkish  foot 
has  trod  there  will  grow  no  grain,  but  in  the  tracks 
of  the  Germans  damnation  itself  has  taken  posses- 
sion even  of  the  interior  of  the  earth.  It  does  not 
even  produce  its  mineral  wealth. 

"All  that  must  be  remembered  when  reparations 
are  fixed.  ...  It  is  Germany's  own  actions  which 
have  caused  all  this  misery.  Germany  intended  to 
ruin  France  forever,  and  it  must  be  said  she  will  be 
ruined  unless  she  receives  the  reparations  due  her. 


Can  we  then  expect  that  the  victors  by  a  quixotic, 
silly  jest  should  draw  a  line  through  the  whole  sum  ? 

"In  regard  to  the  economic  and  occupation 
clauses  we,  as  neutrals,  regard  them  as  overwhelm- 
ingly just." 

The  Norges  Sjofurtstidende,  May  8,  calls  the 
peace  very  rigorous  but  suggests  that  the  Germans 
could  expect  nothing  else,  and  furthermore  they 
stood  ready  to  inflict  even  more  drastic  terms  if  they 
had  won  instead  of  the  Allies. 

"The  conditions  of  peace  are  severe  but  the 
Germans  could  not  expect  them  to  be  mild.  They 
had  the  greatest  share  in  the  outbreak  of  the  war; 
they  carried  on  the  war  barbarously,  and  they  stiff- 
ened the  resistance  of  their  opponents  by  the  fact 
that  they  themselves  would  have  imposed  much 
harder  terms  of  peace  if  they  had  won  instead  of 
the  Allies.  What  could  they  expect  after  such  a 
total  defeat?"  This  paper  notes,  however,  that  the 
new  boundaries  may  be  cause  for  future  strife. 
"The  peace  was  made  according  to  the  dictates  ot 
President  Wilson  ...  his  strong  influence  is  de- 
tected in  every  part  of  the  document." 

The  Morgenbladet,  May  8,  says  it  is  a  hard 
peaCe_not  any  harder  than  was  to  be  expected  but 
much  harder  than  the  Germans  believed  would  be 
imposed.  The  paper  cautions  the  Allies,  however, 
that  no  nation  has  ever  endured  such  terms  as  are 
imposed  on  Germany. 

"The  peace  terms  do  not  represent  a  peace  ot 
conciliation.  .  .  .  Germany  will  receive  a  severe 
peace;  the  Germans  themselves  will  find  that  it  is 
unexpectedly  rigorous.    .    .  . 

"Will  Germany  sign,  has  been  a  standing  ques- 
tion for  some  time  now.  We  hesitate  to  answer,  but 
if  Rantzau  has  come  to  Paris  in  the  hope  of  arguing, 
it  is  feared  that  he  has  received  a  rebuff.  He  will 
hardly  find  his  duty  any  lighter  than  he  had  thought 

11  t0"It'can  readily  be  seen  that  the  Allies  who  now 
stand  with  their  feet  on  the  neck  of  a  dangerous  op- 
ponent will  gladly  let  him  feel  their  weight  But  on 
the  other  hand  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  the  condi- 
tions of  this  peace  will  rest  on  the  people  with  a 
weight  such  as  no  other  has  ever  endured.  Bis- 
marck's work  is  crushed;  Germany  will  be  reduced 
to  a  third  or  fourth  class  power.  Can  one  expect  the 
people  to  reconcile  themselves  to  this  state  i 

The  unimportant  but  wordy  Dagbladet,  May  8, 
does  not  express  its  opinion  on  the  terms  except  to 
say  that  Germany  has  lost  her  position  and  must 
start  her  existence  anew. 

"The  proposed  peace  conditions  mean  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  world's  political  life,  a  change 
much  greater  than  any  other  peace  terms  have  ever 
accomplished.  Germany  will  occupy  a  much  lower 
position  among  the  states  than  she  formerly  did^ 
Outside  of  Europe  she  has  gone  out  of  existence,  and 
within  Europe  she  must  begin  her  existence  anew. 
The  great  question  is  what  will  Germany  do 
The  Trondhjems  Addrensivis,  May  8,  discusses 
in  some  detail  the  different  points  of  the  Treaty,  es- 
pecially the  financial  clauses  and  seems  to  think  that 
fhey  are  somewhat  high.  It  says  that  "the  demands 
seem  to  be  a  fantastic  illustration  of  the  old  Gallic 
phrase— 'woe  to  the  conquered.' "  m 

The  radical  Social  Demokraten,  May  9,  is  dis- 
gusted with  the  "capitalistic  peace."  It  upbraids  the 
Aftenposten  for  worshipping  the  Peace  Treaty,  and 
says  the  Entente  imperialists  are  no  better  than  the 
German.  It  sees  the  only  hope  in  a  world-wide  pro- 
letariat revolution. 
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•  It  is  of  no  benefit  to  complain  of  the  lack  of 
nobility  w  hich  the  victors  showed  the  vanquished  at 
Il(  s.  Bismarck  was  not  noble-minded  in  1871 
and  Clemenceau  is  not  now.  .  .  .  Military  victors 
never  are,  and  it  is  regrettable  to  see  the  Aftenposten 
fall  on  its  knees  and  worship  them  on  that  ground. 
Those  who  thought  that  Entente-militarism  was  of 
a  different  and  more  noble  kind  than  the  German, 
now  find  themselves  robbed  of  their  illusions.  'The 
war  to  end  war*  is  ended  by  a  'peace'  which  means 
continued  war.  .  .  .  The  German  people  will 
never  consider  themselves  a  nation  of  bees  to  pro- 
duce honey  for  their  foreign  masters.  .  .  .  Whether 
the  German  delegates  sign  the  peace  or  not,  the 
German  people  will  not  feel  themselves  bound  to 
carry  out  such  peace  terms."  The  paper  then  de- 
votes the  rest  of  its  editorial  to  the  evils  of  a  capi- 
talistic peace  and  suggests  that  the  only  real  solution 
is  a  world-wide  revolution  of  the  proletariat. 

"The  'peace'  in  Versailles  is,  whether  it  is  signed 
or  not,  only  the  introduction  to  the  German-French 
proletariats'  revolutionary  union  and  peace." 

DANISH 

The  Danish  Press,  in  general,  makes  no  state- 
ments as  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  peace  terms, 
beyond  saying  that  they  are  "severe."  The  Social 
Demokraten  is  the  only  exception  to  this  rule  and 
says  the  terms  are  "terribly  unjust,  unethical  and 
unwise."  The  rest  of  the  press  is  purely  contempla- 
tive and  devotes  considerable  space  to  speculation 
as  to  whether  Germany  will  sign  or  not.  The  press 
is  also  pleased  of  course  to  see  Schleswig  returned 
to  Denmark. 

The  Politiken,  May  8,  says  that  the  terms  caused 
no  surprise  for  they  are  only  what  was  expected. 
This  paper  also  makes  no  comment  on  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  the  terms,  beyond  stating  that  it  is  an 
"iron"  peace,  but  from  its  tone  it  implies  that  noth- 
ing else  was  looked  for. 

"No,  there  was  no  surprise;  everything  was  just 
as  we  had  expected.  For  over  a  week  we  have  been 
aide  to  guess  accurately  from  the  rumors  in  the  Al- 
lied Press  as  to  the  peace  conditions.  It  is  an  iron 
peace." 

The  Nationaltiden.de,  May  8  (morning  edition), 
calls  the  terms  "astounding."   This  paper,  however. 


refrains  very  carefully  from  expressing  an  opinion 
on  their  justice. 

"Overwhelming!  Stunning!  is  the  first  impres- 
sion one  receives  of  the  peace  terms.  .  .  .  These 
are  the  main  points  in  the  terrible  punishment.  Just 
as  the  war  was  the  greatest  and  most  terrible  that 
mankind  has  ever  seen,  so  is  that  document  which 
is  to  close  the  war,  the  most  overwhelming  and  un- 

j  heard  of  in  all  military  and  diplomatic  history." 

The  Berlinjske  Tidende,  May  8,  says  that  the 
Germans  had  no  doubt  thought  that  the  rumors  of  a 
hard  and  severe  peace  were  bluff,  but  adds  that  the 
peace  terms  show  that  the  Allies  were  in  earnest. 
Germany  can  bear  her  losses,  although  the  hardest 
blow  for  her  will  be  to  descend  from  the  ring  of 
Great  Powers. 

"The  peace  is  made  according  to  the  classical 
word  'Vae  victis.'  Its  result  is  'Finis  Garmaniae.' . ." 

This  paper  discusses  the  terms  and  notes  with 
jubilation  that  "the  bloody  wrong  which  Bismarck 
did  Denmark  in  1864  is  now  to  be  righted."   In  re- 

I  gard  to  Germany's  losses  it  says  "all  these  Germany 
could  still  bear,  if  she  did  not  have  to  give  up  her 
hope  of  being  a  Great  Power,  but  that  revival  has 
been  adequately  checked  by  England,  and  especially 
by  France." 

The  Social  Demokraten,  May  8,  finds  fault  with 
practically  every  point  of  the  Treaty  except  the  dis- 
position of  Schleswig,  which  it  says  is  the  only  point 

,  in  it  "which  is  loyal  to  the  principle  of  self-determi- 

I  nation. 

"It  is  a  terribly  hard  peace.  Its  details  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Fourteen  Points  and  on  the 
whole  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  spirit  of 
Wilson's  peace  program.   .   .   .  Neither  is  it  ethical 

'  nor  wise.  .  .  .  The  peace  of  Versailles  is  a  hun- 
dredfold more  severe,  unethical  and  unwise  than 
that  of  Brest-Litovsk. 

"The  worst  point  in  regard  to  Germany's  new 
boundary  is  the  city  of  Danzig,  which,  a  purely  Ger- 
man city,  is  made  into  a  free  city  under  Polish  rule. 
.  .  .  The  separation  of  East  Prussia  from  Germany 
is  a  fearful  blow  against  the  German  nation.   .   .  . 

!  The  reparations  are  frightfully  large. 

"The  only  point  in  the  peace  conditions  which 

j  is  in  complete  harmony  with  Wilson's  program  is  the 

I  decision  in  regard  to  Schleswig.  Here  the  principle 
of  self-determination  is  loyally  fulfilled." 
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neutral  press—swiss 

Switzerland  and  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
There  are  four  points  in  connection  with  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  which  are  of  particular  interest  to 
Switzerland:  1.  the  deneutralization  of  Savoy  in  re- 
turn for  the  continuance  of  Switzerland's  neutrality; 
2.  the  provision  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Gothard 
agreement  with  Germany;  3.  the  control  of  the 
Rhine;  4.  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  agreement  on  the  first  of  these  points  seems 
to  have  met  with  fairly  general  satisfaction.  (Press 
Review,  May  18.)  As  for  the  second,  the  Journal 
de  Geneve,  May  13,  says  that  it  is  one  of  the  clauses 
of  the  Treaty  "which  will  be  welcomed  with  particu- 
lar joy  if  it  becomes  definitive."  The  press  as  a 
whole  utters  a  sigh  of  relief  that  the  bothersome 
question  is  about  to  be  settled.  The  Zuercher  Post 
(pro-German),  May  9,  is  certain,  however,  that  "there 
is  no  doubt  that  even  without  the  obligation  in  the 
Treaty  Germany  would  have  declared  herself  ready 
to  make  a  revision  of  the  agreement  which  would 
have  given  greater  consideration  to  Swiss  interests. 
We  suspect  that  German  promises  to  this  effect  had 
already  been  presented  in  Berne,  so  that  it  is  not 
clear  why  this  notice  was  put  in  the  Peace  Treaty." 
The  Journal  de  Geneve,  May  11,  implies  quite  the 
contrary  in  saying  that  "it  was  important  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  momentary  weakening  of  German}' 
to  exact  from  her,  through  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  the 
acceptance  of  the  eventual  abrogation  of  the  Goth- 
ard Convention,  which  we  doubtlessly  would  never 
have  obtained  from  her  if  we  had  been  left  to  rely 
on  our  own  diplomatic  devices." 

The  solution  of  the  Rhine  navigation  question, 
and  especially  the  stipulations  giving  France  all 
water-power  and  riparian  rights,  is  causing  the  Swiss 
much  concern.  The  pro-German  papers,  especially, 
find  therein  another  ground  for  attacking  France. 
Thus  the  National  Zeitung,  May  8,  complains: 
"France  claims  for  herself  the  right  to  use  the  water 
of  the  Rhine  for  her  canals  and  water  supply  sys- 
tems. She  reserves  for  herself  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  utilizing  the  hydraulic  energy  along  both 
banks  of  the  river.  France  and  the  Allies  thereby 
take  advantage  of  their  power  to  set  aside  the  Rhine 
Navigation  Act,  an  international  agreement  which 
guarantees  free  navigation  from  Basle  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine.  France  retains  the  right,  according 
to  the  treaty,  to  close  the  Rhine  by  building  power 
dams  and  thereby  forcing  Switzerland  to  use  the 
canals,  France's  canals.  We  cannot  believe  that 
this  can  be  the  sense  of  the  stipulations,  as  the  Allies 
have  continually  announced  their  respect  for  sacred 
agreements.  And  yet  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  the 
wording!  Let  the  Federal  Council  and  the  Swiss 
people  see  to  it  at  once  that  our  sacred  rights  to  free 
navigation  on  the  free  Rhine  be  not  infringed  upon." 

The  Swiss  papers  of  May  12  publish  a  communi- 
que from  the  Federal  Department  of  the  Interior 
setting  forth  the  representations  in  reference  to 
Rhine  navigation  made  by  the  Swiss  Government  to 
lite  Peace  Conference  for  the  International  Control 


of  Ports,  Waterways  and  Railroads.  In  these  rep- 
resentations Switzerland  asked  that  as  a  riparian 
state  she  be  accorded  equal  rights  to  participate  in 
negotiations  for  the  revision  of  the  Rhine  Navigation 
Agreement  of  1868.  It  was  furthermore  stated  that 
"Switzerland  considers  the  recognition  of  the  right 
of  free  access  to  the  sea,  the  right  of  free  navigation 
on  international  navigable  waterways  in  time  of  war 
as  well  as  in  time  of  peace  to  be  an  essential  condi- 
tion to  the  free  development  of  countries  having  no 
seaport." 

In  commenting  on  the  final  decision  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Rhine  as  embodied  in  the  Peace  Treaty 
the  Gazette  de  Lausanne,  May  11,  says:  "From  the 
Swiss  point  of  view  this  solution  constitutes  in  pari 
an  improvement  in  comparison  with  the  Interna- 
tional Agreement  of  1868,  since  Switzerland  will 
henceforth  be  represented  on  the  International  Rhine 
Commission;  on  the  other  hand,  it  presents  some 
dangers  for  us  in  the  clause  granting  special  privi- 
leges to  France.  We  hope  that  Switzerland  will  re- 
ceive, with  reference  to  this  disquieting  clause,  the 
reassuring  explanations  to  which  she  is  entitled.  The 
freedom  of  the  Rhine  is  an  indispensable  condition 
for  our  economic  independence." 

The  question  of  Switzerland's  joining  the  League 
of  Nations  is  still  made  much  of  by  the  press.  There 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  in  view  of  the  conces- 
sion of  the  continuance  of  Switzerland's  neutrality 
that  she  will  join  the  League.  On  this  subject  the 
Neue  Zuercher,  Zeitung,  May  11,  says:  "The  chief 
interest  in  Switzerland  will  naturally  turn  towards 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  question  of  joining 
that  League.  It  is  known  even  in  Geneva  that  we 
are  not  facing  accomplished  facts.  .  .  .  That 
Switzerland  cannot  and  will  not  enter  the  Society  of 
Nations  through  the  little  door — the  simple  state- 
ment of  the  choice  of  Geneva  as  the  seat  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  however  full  of  honor  it  may  be 
—that  will  be  cared  for  by  the  constitutional  course 
through  which  the  affair  must  pass.  Contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  a  certain  press  which  like  the  Zuer- 
cher Post  is  trying  to  dispose  of  the  League  with  the 
catch-phrase  '  A  designing  alliance  against  Ger- 
many' it  must  be  said  that  our  membership  in  the 
League  of  Nations  is  essential." 

ALLIED  PRESS— FRENCH 

The  Arrival  of  the  Austrian  Plenipotentiaries 

With  the  "domains  of  the  Hapsburg  crown  in 
bits,"  Lanterne,  May  17,  and  a  horde  of  states,  Poland, 
Rumania,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Yugo-Slavia,  and  Italy 
gathered  around  to  snap  up  such  crumbs  as  might 
fall  from  the  banquet  board  in  Paris,  the  Austrian 
plenipotentiaries  arrived  at  St.  Germain  May  14  to 
save  as  much  as  possible  from  the  wreckage.  The 
delegation,  except  for  its  chief,  Chancellor  Renner. 
the  only  new  name  on  the  list,  and  the  one  Socialist, 
comprises  the  old  familiar  faces,  a  heritage  of  the 
Hapsburg  regime,  whose  bureaucratic  representa- 
tives the  Socialists  kept,  even  when  they  expelled  the 
archdukes.    With  Renner  is  the  Liberal  Catholic, 
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Professor  Lammasch,  ex-delegate  to  the  Hague, 
and  an  expert  in  international  law,  of  pacifist  tra- 
ditions, who,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  from  his 
seat  in  the  Upper  House  maintained  a  position  of 
hostility  to  German  imperialism,  the  invasion  of 
Belgium,  and  the  annexationist  plans  of  Ludendorff. 
In  1 1)1 7,  Emperor  Karl  intended  to  name  him  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  but  was  prevented  by  Count 
Czernin,  only  to  succeed  in  placing  him  finally  in 
the  last  disastrous  moments  of  the  empire  when  the 
Austrian  fabric  was  already  in  ruins.  Dr.  Klein  sits 
as  the  Austrian  Foreign  Office  representative,  and 
is  a  Liberal,  formerly  Minister  of  Justice,  long  con- 
nected with  penal  reform  in  Austria.  Politically, 
he  has  always  been  free  from  Germanophile  tenden- 
eies.  Commissioner-General  Schueller  is  an  eco- 
nomic spec  ialist  who,  since  the  Armistice,  has  been 
occ  upied  with  food  problems,  and  consequently  has 
been  in  practically  continuous  contact  with  the  Al- 
lies. The  other  delegates,  including  Guertler, 
Schoenbauer,  Lodgmann  and  Seliger  are  pan-Ger- 
manists  of  the  first  water  who  get  along  perfectly 
well  with  their  Berlin  prototypes,  according  to  the 
Petit  Journal,  May  15.  With  them  there  are  also 
Professor  Jules  Landesberger  of  the  Law  Faculty, 
at  one  time  connected  with  Baron  de  Bourgoing's 
Bank  (de  Bourgoing  is  an  ex-French  diplomat  and 
financier).  Finally  there  is  Slatin  Pasha,  British 
Imspector-General  of  the  Sudan,  who  had  been  liv- 
ing in  Switzerland,  and  only  joined  the  delegation 
at  Zurich  without  having  "drawn  his  sword  in  the 
war"  as  he  took  pains  to  point  out  to  a  Daily  Mail 
reporter  May  15.  Hungary  is  not  to  be  represented, 
apparently  because  it  is  "a  country,  defiled  and  im- 
pure, in  the  hands  of  the  Bolshevists."  (Lanterne, 
Slay  17.) 

A  very  interesting  tone  is  revealed  in  the  com- 
ment of  Paris,  well  reflected  in  the  Paris  edition  of 
the  Daily  Mail,  May  15,  which  speaks  of  the  reception 
as  follows:  "Good  humor  everywhere.  In  short,  a 
perfectly  informal  scene,  almost  familiar.  Very 
Viennese.  One  kept  on  expecting  to  hear  an  orches- 
tra strike  up  one  of  Strauss'  gayly  stirring  valses. 
Is  it  operetta  or  tragic-comedy?'  the  standers-by  ask 
themselves,  a  little  surprised  at  this  unlooked-for 
cordiality.  Certainly  the  light-heartedness  of  the 
Austrians  is  more  pleasing  than  the  German  inso- 
lence." This  strange  contradiction  of  tendencies  ap- 
pears in  various  organs,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
struggle  between  those  who  are  burning  with  a  mem- 
ory of  past  wrongs,  and  those  who  wish  to  get  down 
lo  business,  that  makes  the  reception  of  the  nation 
originally  responsible  for  the  war  quite  different 
from  the  unanimous  shout  of  chauvinism  that 
greeted  the  Germans. 

The  Petit  Parisien,  May  17,  finds  itself  in  the 
same  camp  ;is  the  Matin  in  its  comment  on  this  sub- 
ject. 1|  begins  its  report  of  the  arrival  of  the  Aus- 
tria ns  by  reporting  "the  military  stiffness"  of  the 
Germans,  and  their  hauteur,  which  seemed  to  say: 
"We  consent  to  come,  but  we  are  not  vanquished. 
There  is  a  new  game  beginning,  and  you  have  not 
i<ol  us  yet."  The  article  continues:  "Yesterday, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  all  spectators  that  the  impres- 
sion was  different.  .  .  .  We  found  ourselves 
before  another  people  by  comparison  with  the  Ger- 
mans, another  race.  Certainly  we  are  at  pains  to 
remember  that  the  Austrian  diplomacy  passes  for 
the  most  skillful  ...  in  Europe."  The  Petit 
Parisien's  account  gives  details  of  how  Renncr  stood 
hare-headed  and  even  essayed  a  few  words  of  halt- 
ing French,  but  it  adds  a  warning:  "There  was  a 


deal  of  finesse,  a  deal  of  slyness  in  these  blue  eyes 
(Renner's).  We  will  have  to  look  at  them  when  they 
glance  at  our  peace  preliminaries."  The  Matin,  May 
16,  goes  further  than  mere  hints,  in  a  separate  squib 
headed:  "Among  the  Austrian  delegates  is  one  of 
the  cruellest  hangmen  of  the  Trentino."  Obviously 
intended  to  counteract  any  favorable  impression  the 
Austrians  might  have  made.  "Under  the  pretext 
that  the  Austrian  delegates  have  revealed  an  agree- 
ableness  which  contrasts  with  the  German  attitude, 
we  must  not  forget  with  what  sentiments  our  Allies 
meet  them."  After  giving  the  details  of  the  cruel- 
ties of  one  of  the  delegates  during  the  war,  the  re- 
cital closes  with  the  final  warning:  "We  must  not 
exaggerate  our  compassion  for  the  Austrians'  mis- 
fortunes. Today,  perhaps,  they  are  crushed.  For 
centuries  they  were  the  instruments  of  the  worst  re- 
gime of  oppression,  and  our  Czechish,  Serbian,  and 
Italian  friends  would  not  understand  our  forgetful- 
nesss." 

The  Information,  May  13,  adopts  a  different  tone 
apparently  rather  more  realistic  and  opportunist. 
Its  thesis  is  that  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
Germany  and  Austria,  and  it  frankly  confesses  that 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  draw  this  distinction: 
"Politicians  and  publicists  will  do  a  useful  thing  at 
Paris  by  giving  the  delegation  from  German  Austria 
the  impression  that  they  have  been  brought  here 
to  come  to  an  understanding,  and  that  however  com- 
plicated are  the  affairs  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  the 
Conference  has  for  a  long  time  been  careful  to  study 
them  in  the  greatest  detail  and  in  the  most  impartial 
fashion.  ...  It  would  be  equally  desirable  that 
the  Austrian  delegates  acquire  very  quickly  the  con- 
viction that  the  Allies  are  drawing  a  distinction  be- 
tween their  country  and  Germany."  Apparently, 
however,  the  attempt  to  woo  Austria  by  a  loan  in  con- 
nertion  with  her  provisioning  is  not  to  succeed,  for 
the  Matin,  May  16,  announces  that  "M.  Pichon,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  M.  Clementel,  Minister 
of  Commerce,  were  heard  yesterday  by  the  Budget 
Commission  in  the  matter  of  the  feeding  of  Austria. 
The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  exposed  to  the  Bud- 
get Commission  the  political  strategy  which  led  the 
Conference  to  ask  for  the  authorization  of  an  ad- 
vance of  seventy-five  million  francs  to  assure  the 
feeding  of  the  country.  M.  Pichon  indicated  that 
the  Minister  thought  the  Government  was  to  aid  the 
new  Austria  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  its  being 
under  obligation  to  ally  itself  with  Germany.  The 
explanations  of  M.  Pichon,  supplemented  by  those  of 
M.  Clementel,  did  not  convince  the  Commission 
which,  although  recognizing  the  usefulness  of  the 
procedure,  nevertheless  raised  great  objections  on 
financial  grounds."  The  basis  of  these  objections 
appears  to  have  been  unwillingness  to  place  a  fur- 
ther weight  on  French  tax  payers. 

The  Heure,  May  16,  is  able  to  find  Socialist  ar- 
guments to  back  up  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
saying:  "The  diplomatic  arguments  put  forward 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  the  separation  of  Ger- 
many and.  Austria  have  an  incontestable  value.  Still 
our  countiw  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
weight  of  taxes  at  present  and  looming  in  the  fu- 
ture without  augmenting  it  by  excessive  liberality. 
.  .  .  Cannot  the  United  States,  who  is  to  be  the 
provider  of  the  food  for  Austria,  get  along  without 
the  French  guarantee?  It  seems  to  us  that  they 
could  demonstrate  a  broader  spirit,  and  facing  the 
involved  state  of  France,  forego  exigencies  which 
simply  aggravate  it  further." 

Despite  occasional  hints  of  continued  distrust 
of  the  Austrians,  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  contrast 
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between  the  general  tone  of  the  press  at  present  and 
what  was  said  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Ger- 
mans that  French  opinion  favors  an  attempt  to  con- 
ciliate Austria,  and  thereby  isolate  Germany.  No- 
tice to  this  effect  is  very  frankly  served  by  Bainville 
in  the  Action  Francaise,  May  18. 

"The  independence  of  Austria,  and  the  veto  of 
any  attachment  to  Germany  are  the  two  principles 
approved  by  the  Italian  Government.  They  are  in 
the  general  interest  of  Europe,  and  the  Italian  inter- 
ests are  no  less  served  thereby.  Italy  cannot  desire 
to  be  the  neighbor  of  a  Germany  eternally  making 
demands  against  her  for  an  outlet  on  the  sea  at 
Trieste,  not  to  mention  South  Tyrol.  The  theory  of 
the  Austrian  'cushion'  is  an  Italian  one.  It  encount- 
ers the  general  conception  of  European  equilibrium, 
and  the  essential  need  of  France,  always  menaced 
by  any  growth  in  the  German  power.  There  is, 
therefore,  complete  harmony  of  view  on  the  part  of 
the  Allies." 

This  harmony,  however,  becomes  more  appar- 
ent than  real  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  Austria 
the  means  to  guarantee  its  own  independence,  for 
then  the  Italian  press  rises  up  in  hostility.  "The 
means  of  life  can  be  guaranteed  for  Austria  only  by 
accords  between  her  and  the  peoples  with  which 
she  has  for  a  long  time  been  bound  up  by  geographi- 
cal necessities.  At  this  Italy  becomes  alarmed,  and 
flies  into  a  passion,  imagining  Unit  the  Allies,  and 
particularly  France,  wish  to  raise  up  again  the  an- 
cient enemy.  If  it  is  with  this  spirit  of  passion  and 
susceptibility  that  the  Italians  treat  great  political 
problems  we  do  not  understand  them  any  more.  .  ." 
Bainville's  solution  is  an  Austria  "federated  with  the 
Czechs  and  even  with  the  Poles,  driven  back  at  the 
East  but  finding  an  outlet  on  the  North  through 
a  regime  of  free  rivers.  Such  an  Austria  can  live, 
can  breathe,  but  can  leave  a  place  for  Italy  on  the 
Adriatic.  .  .  .  Do  our  Italian  friends  under- 
stand this  reasoning?  If  they  do  not  approve  of 
this,  what  do  they  want?" 

Like  satellites  in  the  trail  of  the  Action  Fran- 
chise, the  Lanterne,  May  17,  and  the  Petite  Repub- 
lique,  May  15,  echo  the  plea  for  a  living  Austria.  The 
words  of  the  Lanterne  are  typical.  "We  may  conjec- 
ture that  a  serious,  profitable,  and  firm  policy  will  be 
adopted.  .  .  .  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
French  policy  is  not  far  from  triumph.  In  any  case  M. 
Allize  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  his  delicate  task.  . 
Germany's  brilliant  second  is  bound  to  come  out  of 
her  eclipse,  and  that  is  perhaps  an  injury  only  for 
Germany."  The  Socialist  Populaire,  May  16,  is  not 
pleased  at  the  isolation  of  six  or  seven  million  Aus- 
trians in  Central  Europe,  and  says  bitterly:  "The 
Four  and  the  Five  evidently  realized  that  by  deny- 
ing the  Austrians  the  right  of  self-determination  they 
were  running  counter  to  the  Wilson  thesis,  but  for  a 
long  time  we  have  been  treacling  scruples  under  foot. 
As  the  official  Italian  party  has  proved,  people  are 
never  Wilsonian  except  when  other  peoples'  prop- 
erty is  involved.  .  .  .  Vienna  tomorrow  will  be 
one  of  the  most  delicate  spots  on  the  whole  conti- 
nent." 

Two  papers,  the  Temps  and  the  Debats  devote 
a  series  of  editorials  to  the  Austrian  situation.  Since 
the  Temps  is  regarded  as  semi-official,  and  since 
Gauvain,  who  writes  for  the  Debats,  is  one  of  the  best 
experts  in  Europe  on  the  question  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  races,  these  comments  are  particularly 
worthy  of  consideration. 


The  Temps,  May  13,  dismisses  the  possibility  of 
the  annexation  of  Austria  to  Germany  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  a  misfortune  for  every- 
body, including  Austria;  for  Italy  because  the  Ger- 
man Reich  (neither  the  Temps  or  the  Debats  at- 
tempt to  translate  this  word)  would  press  with  all 
its  weight  upon  her  Alpine  frontier,  for  all  the 
Western  Powers  because  Germany,  regarding  her- 
self as  the  heir  of  Austria,  would  initiate  a  new 
push  toward  the  Mediterranean,  for  Bohemia,  be- 
cause she  would  find  herself  between  the  upper 
and  nether  millstone — Dresden  and  Vienna  both 
Prussianized,  for  the  Yugo-Slavs,  because  the  Ger- 
man frontier  would  be  close  upon  their  flank,  for 
the  Rumanians,  because  the  German  military  sys- 
tem would  be  in  direct  contact  with  the  Magyars, 
and  finally  for  the  Austrians  themselves,  because 
Berlin  would  absorb  Vienna.  Under  these  circum- 
stances what  would  be  the  position  of  France. 

"France  would  be  the  neighbor  of  a  magnified 
Germany.  Each  surrounding  nation  would  be  men- 
aced in  a  tender  spot.  Peace  would  lack  stability, 
as  every  German  local  success  would  break  the 
fragile  equilibrium  of  Europe  and  result  in  an  in- 
creasing danger  on  the  Rhine.  It  would  therefore 
be  necessary  to  intervene  endlessly,  to  checkmate 
all  the  German  maneuvers  about  Vienna  as  a  pivot. 
Perhaps  armed  intervention  would  be  necessary. 
A  mobilization  of  the  Society  of  Nations,  or  suppli- 
cation, if  the  Society  remained  inert.  .  .  .  For 
the  repose  of  our  own  country,  of  our  Allies,  and  of 
the  whole  world  we  must  prepare  another  future. 
A  new  Austria  must  be  created  independent  as  the 
vast  majority  of  its  inhabitants  desire  in  their 
hearts.  Now  the  hour  is  come  to  have  an  inter-Al- 
lied policy  to  this  end.    .    .  . 

"If  we  want  to  have  constituted  outside  of  Ger- 
many a  center  of  German  culture,  neither  Prus- 
sian, nor  Prussianized,  we  must  not  stop  and  merely 
say  to  the  envoys  from  Vienna,  'Sign  this  treaty, 
and  look  out  for  yourselves.'  .  .  .  The  Allies 
are  strong  enough  to  be  more  humane  and  more 
skillful.  They  will  continue  to  facilitate  the  feed- 
ing of  the  new  Austria  by  according  the  indispen- 
sable credits  and  they  will  seek  to  settle  the  finan- 
cial problem  which  bows  Austria  to  the  ground.  .  . 
The  French  Government  and  their  representative 
at  Vienna  have  busied  themselves  in  the  matter 
with  a  foresight  deserving  of  eulogy.  Public 
opinion  will  sustain  them,  and  Parliament,  better 
informed  than  the  Budget  Commission,  will  pro- 
vide them  with  the  means  of  serving  French  in- 
terests there,  and  the  common  interests  of  the  Al- 
lies." 

The  Temps,  May  16,  faces  the  uncomfortable 
fact  that  there  is  at  present  no  government  satis- 
factory to  the  Allies  to  help  them  parcel  out  Hun- 
gary, on  which  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  Yugo-Slavs, 
and  Rumanians  have  claims.  It  appears  that  the 
Austrian  delegates  "will  evidently  insist  on  the  im- 
portance of  territorial  questions.  They  will  at- 
tempt to  show  that  their  country  cannot  live  unless 
such  and  such  a  city  or  such  and  such  a  valley  be 
given  them.  From  a  law  proposed  on  May  7  it  ap- 
pears that  their  government  is  resolved  to  claim  a 
part  of  West  Hungary.  These  demands  we  think 
ought  to  have  no  effect  on  the  Allies.  ...  To 
found  a  durable  order  in  Europe,  and  especially  in 
Central  Europe,  always  on  the  brink  of  chaos,  we 
must  first  of  all  respect  the  rights,  and  guarantee 
the  security,  of  those  who  took  part  with  the  Allies. 
.  .  .  To  allow  the  new  Austria  to  insert  a  Ger- 
man wedge  in  West  Hungary  between  the  Czecho- 
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Slovaks  and  Yugo-Slavs  would  be  to  erect  an  un- 
just and  unstable  peace." 

Gauvain  begins  his  series  of  articles  May  12  in 
the  Debats  with  the  admission  that  in  regard  to 
purely  Austrian  affairs  "there  is  at  present  a  desire 
lo  be  agreeable  with  the  purpose  of  pursuading 
Austria  to  renounce  her  protective  union  with  Ger- 
many. This  is  well,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
be  taken  in  by  Vienna.  We  must  avoid  leaving 
Austria  in  the*  possession  of  Slavic  territories  re- 
c.(  ntly  and  superficially  Germanized,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  Slavic  boulevard  stretching  around 
the  "periphery  of  Germany.  It  is  not  from  the  im- 
pressions of  automobile  tourists  that  these  frontiers 
should  be  established,  but  rather  in  the  light  of 
memory — and  history,  and  with  the  aid  of  ethno- 
graphic studies.  ...  To  feed  Austria  is  good, 
humane  and  politic,  but  not  at  our  own  expense.  .  . 
.  .  .  It  is  to  the  Austrian  interest  to  establish  the 
independence  of  that  country.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
pay  the  bill.  .  .  .  Let  us  not  be  dupes,  but  act 
with  a  strong  hand.*' 

May  15  Gauvain  writes  a  short  biography  of 
the  more  important  delegates,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Renner  was  once  in  favor  of  independent 
Austria,  and  points  out  that  he  only  asked  that 
Austria  be  protected  by  customs  arrangements  from 
Germany  as  well  as  from  the  new  states  arising 
out  of  the  dismembered  Dual  Monarchy.  This  was 
his  old  thesis.  Later  he  favored  the  projected 
union  with  Germany,  and  supported  negotiations 
with  Berlin  to  that  end,  only  to  return  quite  recently 
to  his  original  position.  "Is  this  the  result  of  his 
observation  of  events,  or  of  the  activities  of  the 
French  Mission  under  M.  Allize?"  In  any  event  it 
is  said  Renner  is  disposed  to  a  serious  examination 
of  the  proposals  for  independence  in  which  he 
would  probably  be  sustained  by  Dr.  Lammasch. 
.  .  .  a  man  of  common-sense  who  tried  in  vain 
to  counteract  the  fatal  policy  of  the  Ballplatz." 

Gauvain's  next  discussion  appeared  on  May 
17.  Even  he  takes  pains  to  point  out  that  the  Aus- 
Irians  are  different  from  the  Germans,  and  that  the 
Viennese  are  not  like  the  Berliners.  Proceeding 
to  a  discussion  of  the  Italian  point  of  view  Gauvain 
points  out  that  there  is  in  Italy  a  current  of  opinion 
repiesented  in  the  Corriere  della  Sera,  May  10, 
which  favored  definitely  an  Austro-German  union 
on  the  ground  that  Italy,  although  a  foe  of  the  Ger- 
man hegemony,  can  tolerate  no  other,  and  because 
her  -  breath  will  be  stifled  if  on  the  West,  the  North 
and  the  East  she  encounters  France  and  zones  of 
French  influence."  Commenting  on  this  last  state- 
ment Gauvain  says  that  certain  groups  of  Italians 
are  making  use  of  Germany  "as  a  counter-weight  to 
France,  if  not  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  certain 
advantages  from  that  country.  .  .  .  Moreover, 
the  Corriere  della  Sera  does  not  recoil  before  clear 
statements  and  says  'The  Treaty  of  Peace  and  cor- 


related understandings  open  in  the  near  future  the 
prospect  of  a  continental  hegemony  for  France 
swallowed  up  by  the  Anglo-American  alliance.'  .  .  . 
Let  us  thank  the  Corriere  della  Sera  for  opening  the 
question  so  clearly.  Yes,  we  and  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans wish  to  constitute  a  Slavic  and  a  Germanic 
block  with  the  States  arising  from  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy.  This  will  be  a 
guaranty  of  our  victory,  and  of  the  repose  of  the 
world.  We  are  equally  persuaded  that  this  suits 
the  vital  interests  of  Italy.  Without  going  back  to 
Cavour  and  Mazzini,  who  at  different  times  brought 
the  solidarity  of  relations  between  the  Italians  and 
Yugo-Slavs  clearly  into  relief,  M.  Orlando  himself 
made  eloquent  speeches  on  the  same  principles  in 
1918,  on  two  occasions,  February  12  in  the  Cham- 
ber, and  March  4  in  the  Senate,  and  M.  Sonnino 
himself  on  February  23,  thus  defined  the  Italian 
policy  toward  the  Slavs:  'Italian  demands  accord- 
ing to  my  idea  are  drawn  up  to  assure  for  the  fu- 
ture a  confident  collaboration  in  politics  and  eco- 
nomics, such  a  collaboration  as  the  vital  interests 
of  Italy  and  the  Yugo-Slavs  demand.'  This  pro- 
gram was  incorporated  in  specific  terms  in  the  Pact 
of  Rome,  April  10.  .  .  .  It  is  not  we  who  have 
changed,  it  is  not  the  French  Government,  nor  the 
English  Government  nor  the  American  Government 
that  have  gone  back  on  their  policies." 

Gauvain  brings  this  series  up  to  date  in  the 
Debats,  May  21,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  great  papers  df  Italy  are  accusing  France  of 
having  undertaken  a  dark  plot  with  Austria,  and  of 
the  clandestine  concealment  of  Viennese  agents  in 
the  villas  of  St.  Germain.  Taking  an  article  in  the 
ever  hostile  Corriere  della  Sera  of  May  17  as  his 
text,  he  continues:  "It  is  difficult  to  push  blindness 
or  bad  faith  farther.  The  Allies  have  invited  Aus- 
tria, with  which  they  are  at  war,  to  send  plenipo- 
tentiaries to  receive  the  conditions  of  peace,  just 
as  they  summoned  German  plenipotentiaries.  Italy 
is  sharing  the  negotiations  at  both  places,  under  ex- 
actly the  same  conditions  as  we  are.  Why  then  this 
fury  against  us?  Why  accuse  us  of  having  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  England  and  the  United 
States  without  her?"  The  article  continues  pro- 
testing against  the  attacks  as  obvious  misrepresenta- 
tions and  reiterating  the  provisions  of  Italy  con- 
tracted at  Rome  April  10,  1918,  as  well  as  the  state- 
ments of  Premier  Orlando  and  Baron  Sonnino 
quoted  above.  In  conclusion  he  says  regarding  Aus- 
tria herself:  "As  to  Austria  it  is  the  moment  to  re- 
call that  she  played  a  great  role  in  the  preparation 
of  the  war  of  1914,  and  the  preliminary  operations. 
It  was  heavy  Austrian  artillery  that  overwhelmed 
Namur  and  Givet.  Without  this,  Namur  would  have 
been  able  to  resist  as  long  as  Liege,  and  all  subse- 
quent events  would  have  taken  a  different  turn.  But 
while  the  Skoda  batteries  were  destroying  Namur, 
the  Vienna  Cabinet  insisted  that  it  was  still  at  peace 
with  Belgium.  .  .  .  This  example  of  Viennese 
hypocrisy  must  not  be  forgotten  at  St.  Germain." 
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German  Objections  to  Signing  the  Treaty 
If  the  German  press  really  represents  the  will 
of  the  German  people,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  the  trend  of  popular  feeling  in  Germany. 
From  May  7  to  the  present  moment  the  press  has 
published  a  continuous  wail  of  protest  against  the 
very  idea  of  accepting  such  ruinous  peace  terms. 
To  be  sure  the  wail  has  risen  and  fallen,  but  it  has 
never  abandoned  its  key  note:  "the  terms  are  impos- 
sible and  unrealizable.   They  cannot  be  accepted. 
Every  important  newspaper,  whatever  its  persua- 
sion, has  accepted  this  doctrine.    Government  offi- 
cials, party  leaders,  party  fractions,  popular  leaders, 
and  huge  mass  meetings  have  voiced  the  same  senti- 
ment all  over  the  Empire.   If  a  sound  judgment  can 
be  formed  by  what  we  read  in  the  newspapers,  Ger- 
many will  not  sign. 

Just  what  the  Germans  expect  the  next  step  will 
be  if  they  refuse  to  sign  is  not  clear.  Conservative 
papers  urge  a  flat  "non  possumus"  and  a  resignation 
to  the  will  of  the  Allies.  The  Democrats  seem  to 
hope  that  some  modifications  may  still  be  gained  by 
negotiation.  The  Majority  Socialists  on  the  other 
hand  suggest  a  plebiscite.  They  declare  that  the 
present  Government  is  not  empowered  to  take  sucn 
a  vital  decision  by  itself.  All  parties  agree,  however, 
that  the  terms  as  they  stand  at  present  are  absolutely 
unacceptable.  Onlv'one  sign  is  visible  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  eleventh  hour  surrender:  that  is  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  visit  of  Marshal  Foch  to  the 
Rhine. 

On  Mav  12  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  was  called  in  Berlin,  to  determine 
upon  an  official  line  of  action.    After  a  few  opening 
remarks  by  President  Fehrenbach,  Scheidemann 
declared  on  behalf  of  the  Government  that  the  peace 
terms  were  "unacceptable,  absolutely  unacceptable 
for  Germany."   His  speech  is  quoted  below  in  pari 
from  the  Rheinisch-Westfaelische  Zeitung,  May  Id. 
"The  German  National  Assembly  has  come  together 
in  an  hour  of  destiny  for  the  German  people  to  take 
up  a  position  with  the  National  Government  upon 
what  our  enemies  are  pleased  to  call  peace  terms. 
You  representatives  of  the  people  are  meeting  here 
in  emergence  quarters  like  a  little  band  of  faithful 
patriots  in  defence  of  the  Fatherland.   All  are  pres- 
ent, even  to  those  from  Alsace-Lorraine  from  whom 
the' right  of  representation  has  been  taken.   In  your 
ranks,  next  to  the  delegates  from  unthreatened  lands, 
I  see  representatives  of  the  Rhineland,  the  Saar 
Basin,  East  and  West  Prussia,  Posen,  Silesia,  Danzig 
and  Memel,  who,  if  the  Allies  have  their  way,  will 
sit  now  for  the  last  time  in  a  German  Parliament.  1 
know  that  I  am  one  with  you  in  a  sentiment  which 
has  but  one  expression :  We  must  remain  together. 
We  are  one  in  flesh  and  blood.    He  who  tries  to 
separate  us  is  cutting  with  a  murderous  knife  into 
the  living  body  of  the  German  nation.   Moreover,  it 
is  our  duty  to  preserve  the  life  of  Germany.  We  are 
not  pursuing  nationalistic  aims.  No  motives  of  pres- 
tige or  lust  for  power  have  a  voice  in  our  councils 
We  are  merely  trying  to  throw  off  the  choking  hand 


of  our  enemies  from  our  throat.  .   .  .  Let  me  speak 
freely,  without  tactical  considerations.    This  thick 
volume  of  peace  terms  whose  every  page  begins 
with  the  phrase:  'Germany  renounces,  renounces, 
renounces,'  this  shameful  and  murderous  instrument 
used  to  extort  from  a  great  people  an  approval  ol 
its  own  dissection  and  enslavement  must  not  become 
the  law  of  the  future.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  compare 
the  conditions  embodied  herein  with  the  Wilsonian 
peace  program  laid  down  at  the  time  of  the  armis- 
tice. That  would  be  blasphemy.   One  remark,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  repress:  Once  again  the  world  is 
poorer  bv  one  illusion.  Peoples  have  again  lost  faith 
in  a  saving  ideal.    What  name  was  spoken  more 
faithfully  and  devoutlv  during  all  the  bloody  years 
of  war  than  that  of  Wilson?   Today  the  portrait  ol 
the  peace  bringer  pales  behind  the  sinister  face  ot 
the  jailor,  Clemenceau.    .    .  . 

"Germany  has  ceased  to  exist  abroad!  But  that 
is  not  sufficient :  she  has  cables— she  must  give  them 
ud.  She  has  wireless  stations — for  three  months  after 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  they  must  be  restricted 
to  commercial  telegrams,  under  Allied  control.  In 
short,  expulsion  from  the  outer  world  and  severance 
of  relations  with  foreign  lands!    .    .  . 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  have  made  coun- 
ter-proposals. We  will  make  still  more.  We  believe 
with  your  approval  that  it  is  our  holy  duty  to  nego- 
tiate "  In  the  opinion  of  the  Government  this  treaty 
as  it  now  stands  is  unacceptable.  (Long,  rolling  ap- 
plause in  the  House  and  on  the  tribunes!  The  dele- 
gates arise,  with  the  exception  of  the  Independents, 
and  express  their  fervent  approval.)  It  is  so  unac- 
ceptable that  I  cannot  understand  how  the  world  can 
bear  it  without  millions  of  protests." 

Next  Hirsch,  President  of  the  Prussian  Assem- 
bly, assured  Scheidemann  of  the  support  of  the  Fed- 
eral Free  States.  Berliner  Tacjeblatt,  May  13.  "We. 
the  representatives  of  the  German  Free  States,  de- 
clare to  all  the  world  that  we  consider  ourselves  bet- 
ter dead  than  slaves.  The  terms  which  this  peace 
treaty  pretends  to  impose  upon  us  would  not  be 
borne  by  the  most  renunciatory  of  peoples.  Their 
fulfillment  is  impossible;  therefore  ipso  facto  they 
are  unacceptable.  (Lively  applause.)  We  are  united 
with  the  Imperial  Government  in  its  judgment.  We 
stand  firm  in  our  resolution.  (Applause.)  .  .  .  Our 
enemies  must  not  reckon  on  any  internal  discord. 

The  Germany  of  1919  is  different  from  the 
Germany  of  1914,  she  is  a  new,  free,  democratic  Ger- 
many. (Applause.)  Her  free  people  will  find  a  way 
out  of  this  misfortune  which  will  take  with  them  all 
the  other  peoples  of  the  world.   (Lively  applause.) 

Following  these  two  speakers,  addresses  were 
delivered  by  Dernberg,  Count  Posadowsky,  Stresc- 
rnann,  Haase,  Fraulein  Weber  (Centrist),  Frau 
Boehm-Schugt  (Majority  Socialist),  Professor 
Quidde,  and  others.  All  were  opposed  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  to  the  acceptance  of  the  peace  terms. 
Their  words  were  heartily  applauded  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly.  No  definite  resolution,  how- 
ever, was  adopted. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  13  gigantic  mass  meet- 
ings took  place  in  the  streets  of  Berlin,  which  were 
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addressed  by  deputies  from  the  National  and  Prus- 
sian Assemblies  (Koelnische  Zeitung,  May  14).  Ol 
ihese  the  Majority  Socialist  demonstration  m  the 
Koenigplatz  was  the  most  violent,  for  Richard  Fis- 
chi  r  there  characterized  the  Allied  policy  as  more 
shameless  and  brutal  than  that  of  Rome  toward 
Carthage  (Berliner  Tageblatt,  May  14).  He  said  that 
it  made  Germany  the  slave  of  foreign  capitalism. 
\t  the  end  of  the*  speeches  the  crowd  proceeded  to 
the  Hotel  Adlon  and  demonstrated  against  the  Brit- 
ish, French  and  American  officers  living  there. 

Te  legrams  were  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  protesting  against  the  so-called  brutal  act  of 
violence.    The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  May  14,  re- 
cords mass  meetings  in  Hanover,  Breslau,  Katto- 
witz,  Nuremberg,  and  Bamberg.    The  Lokal  An- 
reiger  May  15,  adds  to  these  demonstrations  in  Wei- 
mar, Graudenz  and  Gorlitz.    The  list  could  be  ex- 
panded to  include  almost  every  large  city  in  Ger- 
many.   Likewise,  prominent  men  from  every  walk 
of  life  expressed  their  disapproval  of  the  treaty  and 
their  belief  that  the  Government  should  not  sign. 
Some  of  their  names  have  already  been  mentioned 
among  the  speakers  before  the  National  Assembly. 
The  Koelnische  Volkszeitung,  Mav  16,  mentions  an- 
other in  the  person  of  Dr.  Muehlon,  the  well-known 
pacifist,  who,  in  Switzerland,  opposed  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  so  unflinchingly  during  the  war.    Most  of 
the  papers  rejoice  to  see  the  indignation  of  Prince 
Lichnowsky.  Public  opinion  throughout  the  Empire 
appears  to  be  united  in  its  belief  that  the  terms  as 
thev  stand  are  unacceptable. 

'  Excitement  continued  at  a  high  pitch  for  sev- 
eral davs.  Ebert,  President  of  the  Republic,  issued 
an  appeal  to  the  American  people;  assured  a  dele- 
gation from  East  Prussia  that  the  Government 
would  not  sign  the  treaty  in  its  present  form  (Nauen 
Wireless  Communique,  May  15);  and  made  several 
oilier  speeches  of  a  similar  nature.  Dr.  Preuss  de- 
clared that  Germany  could  bear  a  tightening  of  the 
blockade  better  than  she  could  bear  the  chaos  and 
lack  of  employment  that  would  result  from  peace. 
The  demonstrations  in  Berlin  continued  on  May  14, 
15  and  16.  Great  placards  were  borne  through  the 
streets  inscribed  with  the  words  "Only  Wilson's 
Fourteen  Points!"  Each  time  that  Dr.  Naumann, 
one  of  the  speakers,  raised  an  objectionable  point 
in  the  treatv  the  crowd  cried  "Never!"  (Koelnische 
Zeitung,  May  16).  Two  speakers  from  Alsace-Lor- 
raine were  also  heard. 

About  May  16  it  seemed  as  if  the  Government 
was  beginning  to  grow  alarmed  at  the  storm  it  had 
raised.    Several  papers  broached  the  idea  that  a 
satisfactory  solution  could  be  found  only  in  a  plebi- 
scite.  Indeed  the  Coblenzer  General- Anzeiger,  May 
16,  savs  that  the  Cabinet  is  busy  discussing  means  by 
which  a  referendum  can  be  taken.   All  of  the  Social 
Democrats,  with  very  few  exceptions,  and  many  of 
lln'  bourgeois  Democrats  are  in  favor  of  this  meas- 
ure.  Vorwaerts  as  early  as  May  14  declared  that  the 
Allies  cannot  lake  offense  at  a  plebiscite,  for  it  does 
not  constitute  a  refusal  of  signature.    The  Govern- 
ment must  simply  say  that  such  a  vital  matter,  which 
affects  every  individual  in  the  German  nation,  can 
be  decided  by  no  one  but  the  people  themselves. 

The  visit  of  Marshal  Foch  to  the  Rhine  gave  a 
salutory  shock  to  these  ebullitions.  Almost  every 
German  paper  noted  the  visit,  and  began  to  con- 
jecturc  what  measures  of  coercion  the  Allies  would 
take  if  Germany  did  refuse  to  sign.  The  Berliner 
'/.cilung  am  Mil  lag.  May  17.  scornfully  remarks  that 
the  blockade  can  scarcely  be  tightened  any  more 


than  it  is  at  present.  The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung, 
May  16,  hopes  that  the  visit  is  merely  a  blind,  but  it 
is  not  entirely  sure  of  its  ground.  "It  is  not  certain 
yet  whether  or  not  the  journey  of  Marshal  Foch  is 
merely  a  theatrical  gesture  intended  as  an  answer 
to  the  agitation  in  Germany.  The  French  are  plainly 
worried,  although  they  trust  that  the  demonstrations 
are  nothing  more  than  an  official  bluff."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  May  16,  and  most  of 
the  Liberal  papers,  are  frankly  alarmed  over  the 
prospect  of  a  French  invasion.  The  Tageblatt  hints 
too  that  Foch  may  have  another  aim,  i.  e.,  to  influ- 
ence politics  in  the  invaded  regions  in  favor  of 
France. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  what  these  papers  believe 
will  be  the  American  share  in  an  advance  across  the 
Rhine.  The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  May  16,  pre- 
dicts as  follows:  "In  case  of  a  further  occupation  of 
German  territory,  the  Americans  will  take  part  with 
three  divisions.  On  the  other  hand,  an  official  de- 
spatch savs  that  the  first  half  of  the  American  troops 
will  be  withdrawn  from  Germany  by  June  1  and  the 
second  half  by  July  1,  so  that  at  the  most  a  color 
guard  of  highly  paid  volunteers  will  be  left  as  the 
Army  of  Occupation."  Berliner  Tageblatt,  May  16: 
"It  is  improbable  that  the  Americans  or  even  the 
British  will  take  place  in  any  Allied  advance.  But 
with  cool  heads  we  must  calculate  all  possibilities 
of  aggression  and  means  to  mitigate  them.  The 
peace  terms  as  they  are  now  couched  are  unaccept- 
able and  Marshal  Foch's  journey  does  not  make 
them  any  more  so." 

Evidently  the  Koelnische  Zeitung,  May  17,  fears 
that  some  people  may  interpret  the  waning  of  in- 
dignation in  the  press  as  a  preliminary  to  an  official 
change  of  position.  It  hastens  to  assure  its  readers 
that  such  is  not  the  case.  "The  rumor  runs  m  certain 
circles  that  the  speeches  of  the  Minister-President 
and  the  Imperial  President  on  May  15  forecast  a 
certain  weakening  in  the  attitude  of  the  Cabinet  on 
the  peace  question.  This  is  not  so,  as  we  learn  from 
a  trustworthy  source.  There  can  be  no  talk  what- 
ever of  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Government. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS     SWEDISH  AND  DANISH 

The  Schleswig  Plebiscite 
The  peace  treatv  provides  for  a  plebiscite  in 
|  Schleswig  to  determine  which  parts  of  it  wish  to  be 
i  reunited 'to  Denmark.   For  convenience,  Schleswig 
!  has  been  divided  into  three  zones,  the  first,  or  north, 
!  ern  zone,  which  is  practically  purely  Danish  the 
middle  zone,  which  is  questionable,  and  the  third 
zone  which  is  entirely  -German.    The  Danish  and 
Swedish  press  have  difficulty  in  understanding  why 
a  plebiscite  should  be  taken  in  the  German  zone 
Some  of  the  papers  are  frankly  uneasy  over  it  and 
I  point  out  the  danger  to  Denmark  if  the  "third  zone 
!  should  decide  to  go  to  Denmark.   It  is  suggested  that 
the  Germans  in  this  zone  might  wish  to  join  with 
Denmark  in  order  to  escape  the  contusion  in  Cer- 
manv,  and  also  to  preserve  an  "undivided  Sehles- 
wig"\vhich  could  at  some  future  time  more  easily 
seek  reunion  with  Germany.   The  Swedish  Press  as 
well  as  the  Danish,  is  frankly  exuberant  over  the 
possibility  of  the  return  of  northern  and  middle 
Schleswig  to  Denmark. 

The  Aftonbladet  (Swedish)  as  early  as  April  1/ 
was  greatly  pleased  over  the  fact  that  Denmark  will 
regain  her  lost  possessions.  This  paper  thinks  how- 
ever that  the  Danes  might  have  secured  this  terri- 
tory even  if  the  Germans  had  won  the  war,  as  a  re- 
ward for  their  neutrality.    It  praises  the  Danes  lor 
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not  insisting  on  having  any  more  than  what  belongs 
to  them,  and  believes  that  had  they  wished,  they 
could  have  secured  territory  as  far  south  as  the  Kiel 
Canal  and  even  have  been  made  the  guardian  ot  the 
internationalized  canal. 

"In  all  the  shame  and  sorrow  over  the  world  at 
present  there  are  also  a  few  bright  spots.  Among 
those  are  Finland's  freedom  from  the  Russian  yoke; 
Poland's  regeneration  .  .  .  and  the  righting  ot 
the  wrong  against  the  Danish  people  perpetrated 
half  a  century  ago.    .    .  . 

"ft  may  be  assumed  that  whichever  way  the  war 
turned  out,  the  hopes  of  the  Danes  would  have  been 
realized,  for  even  during  the  first  years  of  the  war 
there  was  a  sentiment  in  the  German  Government 
in  favor  of  a  restoration  of  these  provinces  to  Den- 
mark    The  strong  neutral  position  of  Denmark 
would  have  counted  for  a  great  deal  towards  this 
end,  and  she  would  also  have  had  the  firm  support 
of  the  whole  Scandinavian  north.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  have  been  difficult  now  for  Denmark  to  have 
secured  pure  German  territory;  the  Entente  would 
not  be  averse  to  seeing  Denmark  as  the  satrap  and 
custodian  of  the  internationalized  Kiel  Canal,  even 
if  Wilson's  principle  as  to  the  self-determination  of 
peoples  had  thereby  been  broken.    Rut  Denmark 
'  and  the  South  Jutlanders  did  not  want  more  than 
their  right— and  this  the  coming  plebiscite  will  give 
them,  and  to  that  end  they  have  the  best  wishes  of 
the  whole  of  the  Swedish  people." 

The  Danish  Poliiiken,  May  8,  on  receipt  of  the 
news  that  Schleswig  was  to  be  returned  to  Denmark, 
expresses  its  joy  as  follows: 

"The  war  has  made  deep  wounds  in  North 
Schleswig— there  is  much  to  rebuild.  The  condi- 
tions existing  in  Germany  can  only  strengthen  the 
hope  that  our  countrymen  may  soon  turn  back  from 
that  confusion  which  threatens  them  there,  to  their 
own  country.  .  .  .  With  great  joy  and  with  a  firm 
belief  in  our  peoples'  happy  future  we  await  the 
great  hour  which  the  treaty  at  Versailles  has  prom- 
ised us." 

The  same  paper  on  May  9,  when  it  heard  that 
there  was  to  be  a  plebiscite  in  the  third  zone  was 
greatly  disturbed. 

"A  plebiscite  in  the  third  zone  is  a  violation  ol 
the  principle  of  national  self-determination,  for  it 
lies  beyond  that  principle  for  a  German  population 
to  decide  whether  they  want  to  belong  to  Denmark. 
...  A  vote  in  this  zone  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  which  the  Danish  government  has  pur- 
sued, and  in  which  we  believed  that  the  Entente  also 
acciuiesced. 

~  "A  plebiscite  in  the  third  zone  is  superfluous  it 
the  Germans  follow  their  national  convictions  .  .  . 
but  the  plebiscite  may  be  dangerous,  for  it  implies  a 
threat  to  our  people's  safety  and  peace,  inasmuch  as 
a  majority  of  Germans  in  this  zone  may,  with  pure 
cynicism,  decide  that,  inasmuch  as  a  number  of  Ger- 
mans will  be  included  in  this  zone,  as  many  Germans 
as  possible  ought  to  vote  Danish,  so  as  to  give  the 
German  elements  in  our  southern  population  the 
greatest  degree  of  strength,  and  eventually  they 
would,  under  such  conditions,  stand  a  better  chance 
of  having  the  whole  of  Schleswig  reunited  with  Ger- 
many." 

The  same  paper,  May  10,  again  points  out  this 
danger,  showing  that  if  this  zone  should  vote  for 
Denmark,  the  population  returned  to  Denmark 
would  be  120,000  Danes  against  280,000  Germans,  "a 
fearful  risk  to  our  country's  peace." 


"The  best  guarantee  against  boundary  disputes,"' 
the  Politiken  stated,  May  6,  "is  a  'fair'  determination 
of  the  line  in  accordance  with  the  language  of  the 
people.  .  .  .  The  more  just  the  boundary,  the 
safer  and  stronger  it  is.  .  .  .  We  believe  that  Den- 
mark's future  safety  depends  on  the  fairness  ol  the 
solution  of  this  problem." 

The  Nationaltidende,  May  9,  discusses  the  joy 
with  which  the  Danish  people  found  that  the  peace 
terms  made  it  possible  for  Denmark  to  secure  her 
lost  territory.  In  regard  to  the  determination  of  the 
Allies  to  hold  a  plebiscite  in  the  third  zone  it  says 
that  this  is  a  direct  slap  at  the  Danish  Government, 
which  is  assumed  by  the  Allies  "to  have  no  under- 
standing of  national  questions." 

".  .  .  On  the  question  of  the  third  zone  .  .  . 
it  can  be  plainly  seen  that  the  people  in  Paris  who 
made  the  solution,  have  no  especial  confidence  in 
Denmark's  presentation  of  the  subject  or  in  the  Dan- 
ish delegation  To  the  Danish  Government 

the  proposed  Allied  solution  is  a  defeat,  inas- 
much as  it  shows  a  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  Allies  towards  Denmark's  standpoint  on  national 
questions." 

The  Danish  Social  Demokraten,  May  9,  regrets 
that  Denmark  may  secure  a  foreign  people  in  her 
population  and  says  she  only  wants  those  who  will 
loyally  co-operate  with  her,  and  warns  against  any 
"chauvinistic"  attempts  to  include  strange  elements 
within  her  boundaries. 

"Turning  this  territory  over  to  Denmark  on 
purely  material  grounds  instead  of  national,  will  be 
a  danger  to  us  and  will  be  the  cause  of  the  formation 
of  a  German  question  in  Denmark,  which  will  con- 
tinuallv  cause  us  internal  and  external  difficulties,  of 
which  Denmark  had  enough  between  1848  and  1864. 

.  The  position  of  the  Entente  is  due  to  the 
chauvinists  in  Southern  Schleswig  who  seek  connec- 
tion with  the  leading  circles  in  Paris,  and  who  are 
dealing  behind  the  backs  of  our  Government,  the 
Riksdag,  the  official  delegation  to  Paris  and  the  Dan- 
ish South  Jutlanders'  own  political  organization. 

"These  chauvinists,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
do  not  wish  a  good  and  lasting  neighborly  condition 
between  the  Danish  and  German  peoples. 

"We  the  Danish  people  wish  to  receive  what  is 
Danish,  and  those  who  wish  to  be  Danish,  under 
lasting  and  loyal  co-operation  with  us.  and  we  wish 

no  more."  . 

This  paper,  May  13,  discusses  the  situation  ano 
says  that  some  people  claim  thai  the  situation  re- 
garding the  third  zone  may  be  due  to  "French  chau- 
vinism, represented  by  a  paper  such  as  the  Journal 
des  Debate,  which  would  perhaps  like  to  see  a  cause 
for  continual  strife  between  Germany  and  Den- 
mark," while  others  think  that  "it  may  be  clue  to  a 
feeling  of  friendliness  for  Denmark,  especially  by 
those  Danish-Americans  who  at  one  time  lived  in 
this  territory  and  later  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  and  who  now  know  nothing  of  local  condi- 
tions here." 

However,  the  paper  believes  that  a  mistake  has 
been  made,  and  that  many  people  in  Paris  do  not 
distinguish  between  Middle  and  South  Schleswig. 

The  Goteborgs  Handels  Tidningen  (Swedish 
Liberal),  May  10,"  expresses  great  satisfaction  that 
Denmark  is  to  receive  her  lost  province,  but  is  dis- 
pleased over  what  may  be  a  new  "Schleswig  ques- 
tion "  It  believes  that  manv  Germans  m  the  third 
zone  may  vote  for  Denmark  simply  to  get  away 
from  the  dire  conditions  in  Germany.  Denmark 
finds  herself  in  the  "fortunate  position  of  being  sus- 
pected by  both  parties  of  only  honest  intentions. 
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■  The  conquest  of  Schleswig  was  the  first  step  by 
which  Germany  gained  first  place  in  Europe  .  .  . 
and  both  England  and  France  have  had  cause  to 
greatly  regret  that  they  left  Denmark  in  the  lurch 
fifty  years  ago.  . 

••With  great  pleasure,  we  in  Sweden,  see  the  re- 
union of  Denmark  and  Schleswig  and  we  have  fol- 
lowed with  great  sympathy  the  Schleswigers'  hard 
struggle  against  Germanization,  conducted  with 
forcer  coercion,  brutal  police  power,  and  economic 
oppression.  ...  But  with  a  certain  degree  of  un- 
easiness, we  view  this  procedure  which  is  likely  to 
be  a  recurrence  of  the  unfortunate  policy  which  con- 
fused territorial  demands  with  principles  of  nation- 
ality, and  which  was  so  unfortunate  for  Denmark  in 
1864." 

The  Dagens  Nijheter  (Swedish  Liberal),  May  12, 
is  also  well  pleased  that  Denmark  is  to  regain  Schles- 
wig, but  is  disturbed  over  including  any  pure  Ger- 
man population,  as  it  may  lead  to  future  trouble 
wherein"  Denmark  may  lose  the  whole  region. 

'  The  Danish  pleasure  over  the  plebiscite  to  be 
taken,  is  mixed  with  a  slight  uneasiness  that  the 
peace  tract  provides  that  a  vote  shall  be  taken  in 
regions  where  the  Danish  government  never  asked 
for  a  plebiscite.  .  .  .  After  a  casual  glance  at  the 
subject  it  may  be  said  that  no  harm  or  injustice  has 
been  done.  The  Germans  in  South  Schleswig  will 
vote  in  the  same  way  as  the  Danes  .  .  .  and  this 
question  may  be  considered  settled  in  an  eminently 
lair  manner  to  both  sides.  .  .  .  That  the  matter  is 
not  quite  as  simple  as  that,  is  the  view  of  many  Dan- 
ish organs.  ...  It  may  lead  to  a  great  number  of 
Germans  voting  on  the  side  of  Denmark  to  preserve 
an  undivided  Schleswig  ...  to  strengthen  the 
German  elements  in  Denmark,  in  the  hope  of  some 
day  making  the  whole  of  Schleswig  German  again." 

The  Svenska  Dagbladet,  May  10,  congratulates 
Denmark  on  securing  her  territory  back  again,  but 
is  "surprised"  that  a  plebiscite  is  to  be  taken  in  purely 
German  territory,  saying  this  is  the  work  of  "chau- 
vinism." 

"Of  course  we  are  greatly  pleased  over  the  fact 
that  our  neighbors,  the  Danes,  will  secure  the  return 
of  Danish  territory    .    .    .    but  we  cannot  help  ex- 


pressing surprise  at  what  was  decided.  .  .  .  With- 
in this  zone  there  is  neither  Danish  language  nor 
nationality.  If  this  clause  in  the  treaty  has  a  prac- 
tical aim,  it  must  be  that  it  is  the  intention  to  offer 
these  people  an  opportunity  to  sever  their  connec- 
tions with  their  starved  and  suffering  country  and 
unite  themselves  with  peaceful  and  happy  Den- 
mark. .  .  .  This  plebiscite  in  purely  German  ter- 
ritory is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  self-determi- 
nation principles  of  Wilson.  .  .  .  This  breach 
against  Wilson's  principle  has  been  the  work  of  cer- 
tain chauvinistic  circles." 

The  Stockholms  Dagblad  (Conservative),  May 

12,  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  third  zone 
is  "purely  German"  and  that  while  no  harm  may  be 
done  by  allowing  it  to  vote  ...  it  contains  a  threat 
to  the  safety  and  peace  of  the  Danes  if  a  majority 
of  Germans  in  this  region  should  vote  for  Denmark 
in  order  to  preserve  the  greatest  German  strength  in 
Schleswig,  with  a  view  to  some  day  having  it  re- 
turned to  Germany.    .    .  . 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Schleswig  question 
will  be  speedily  and  happily  settled,  and  that  our 
southern  neighbor  will  soon  be  able  to  welcome  the 
people  who  wish  to  be  reunited  with  her.  .   .  ." 

The  Aftonbladet  (Swedish  Conservative),  May 

13,  remarks  sarcastically  on  the  Allied  "generosity 
at  Germany's  expense"  and  also  foresees  the  danger 
of  including  a  German  population  in  Denmark. 

"A  pleasant  detail  of  the  peace  treaty  is  the  one 
which  provides  for  a  plebiscite  among  Schleswigers, 
whose  hard  struggle  for  reunion  with  Denmark  will 
be  crowned  with  success.  Denmark's  progress  in 
this  question  will  be.welcomed  by  the  whole  North. 

"But  the  joy  which  Denmark  and  her  northern 
neighbors  feel  is  not  unmixed    .    .    .    and  because 
her  prayers  have  been  too  fully  answered!  The 
i  world's  present  masters  have  shown  such  a  generos- 
ity at  the  expense  of  Germany  that  they  wish  a 
I  plebiscite  taken  in  purely  German  territory.  This 
j  is  a  cause  for  uneasiness  both  from  Danish  and 
i  Northern  viewpoints." 

The  paper  then  shows  the  danger  of  including 
a  German  population  in  Denmark  which  might  lead 
to  future  trouble  and  furthermore  Germans  may 
even  want  to  be  united  to  Denmark  to  avoid  th< 
heavv  costs  of  the  war. 
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ALLIED  PRESS  FRENCH 

The  Allies  and  Russia 

The  Russian  problem,  after  a  period  of  neglect, 
has  again  come  into  prominence,  due  partly  to  the 
widely-published  military  successes  of  Admiral  Kolt- 
chak,  and  partly  to  a  realization  that  there  can  be  no 
real  peace  while  Russia  remains  unsettled.  Two 
proposals  of  the  Peace  Conference  have  proved 
abortive:  first,  the  Prinkipo  Island  convention  for  all 
existing  Russian  governments;  second,  the  attempt 
to  end  civil  war  by  arranging  for  the  Nansen  Com- 
mission to  feed  Russia  provided  fighting  ceased. 
Now  there  is  talk  of  supporting  a  Finnish  offensive 
against  Petrograd  or  of  recognizing  Admiral  Kolt- 
chak's  government  as  the  government  of  all  Russia. 
Everything  indicates  that  the  French  government 
favors  the  latter  policy,  an  attitude  reflected  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  press. 

Admiral  Koltchak,  who  was  Minister  of  War  of 
the  Federated  Siberian  Government,  obtained  his 
position  as  dictator  on  November  17,  1918,  by  a  coup 
d'etat  by  which  he  overthrew  the  directors  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  set  himself  up  as  chief  executive.  Since 
then  he  has  extended  his  power  westward;  in  the 
north  till  he  is  in  communication  with  the  friendly 
Government  of  Archangel  and  in  the  south  almost  to 
the  Volga  River.  On  May  12,  the  Petit  Parisien  pub- 
lished an  interview  in  which  he  stated  his  political 
aims.  "After  complete  victory,  I  intend  to  turn  over 
my  powers  to  a  regular  government.  The  convoca- 
tion of  a  national  assembly  which  will  settle  the  fu- 
ture form  of  our  institutions  will  not  be  possible  till 
after  an  important  work  of  preparation.  I  intend, 
therefore,  to  summon  a  council  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Zemstvos,  of  the  towns  and  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  large  social  organizations.  Members 
of  this  council  will  be  chosen  by  me.  It  will  help  the 
Government  to  complete  the  pacification  of  the  coun- 
try and  adopt  the  rules  in  accordance  with  which 
the  Constituent  Assembly  will  be  chosen  to  carry  on 
the  elections.  When  the  Constituent  Assembly  con- 
venes, I  shall  have  no  desire  but  to  execute  respect- 
fully its  decisions,  and  shall  turn  over  to  the  Head  of 
the  State  chosen  by  it  the  power  of  which  lam  trus- 
tee." "Never,"  says  the  Bataille,  May  13,  "did  a  dic- 
tator speak  in  a  more  proud  or  more  brutal  fashion." 
About  this  time  Admiral  Koltchak  modified  his  cabi- 
net "in  a  Socialist  direction,"  the  Democratic  Nou- 
velle  states  on  May  17. 

There  appears  to  be  less  danger  to  the  Bolshe- 
vist Government  from  the  Finns.  Despite  contrary 
reports  which  find  credence  in  many  papers,  the 
truth  appears  to  be  that  the  Finnish  Government 
takes  a  position  of  armed  neutrality  toward  the  Rus- 
sian civil  war.  The  special  correspondent  of  the 
Echo  de  Paris  writes  from  Stockholm  on  May  17: 
"General  Mannerheim,  whose  political  power  was 
somewhat  lessened  by  the  recent  elections,  would 
certainly  be  inclined  to  undertake  a  large  operation, 
.  .  which,  .  .  .  however,  would  have  an  ex- 
clusively Finnish  purpose,  being  directed  against 
Petrograd  in  order  to  obtain  in  exchange  Karelia, 
the  Bay  of  Petchenga  and  an  indemnity.    On  the 


other  hand  certain  elements  in  Finland  are  opposed 
to  undertaking  so  quixotic  an  adventure.  The  regu- 
lar Finnish  army,  according  to  statements  of  its  own 
officers,  is  composed  of  elements  touched  with  Bol- 
shevism. Among  the  volunteers  who  are  fighting 
in  Karelia,  the  discipline  is  far  from  good."  The 
statement  of  the  Finnish  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Holsti,  who  is  at  present  in  Paris,  is  even  more  defi- 
nite. An  interview  with  him  appears  in  the  Petit 
Parisien  of  May  21.  "M.  Holsti  declared  first  of  all 
that  the  several  Finnish  regiments  in  Esthonia  and 
Karelia  that  were  fighting  the  Russian  Bolshevists 
were  composed  of  volunteers  who  of  their  own  free 
will  had  gone  to  the  help  of  their  brother  Finns  and 
who  were  carrying  on  their  activities  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  Finnish  Government.  At  present  the 
Government  is  taking  no  military  action  against  the 
Bolshevists.  .  .  .  Nor  have  we  any  official  rela- 
tions with  them.  In  general,  we  are  treating  only 
with  the  Allies  who  have  recognized  the  independ- 
ence of  Finland.  If  the  Allies  recognize  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Admiral  Koltchak,  we  shall  probably 
despatch  to  him  a  diplomatic  representative  as  soon 
as  it  is  feasible.  At  present  the  Finns  intend  to  act 
in  concert  with  the  Allies,  above  all  in  matters  af- 
fecting Russia." 

French  newspaper  opinion  is  divided  as  it  has 
been  for  some  time — one  portion  favoring  a  policv 
of  rather  active  hostility  to  Bolshevism,  the  other 
believing  Russia  must  be  left  to  work  out  her  own 
future.  The  Socialist  papers  take  the  latter  view, 
some  supporting  and  some  decrying  the  autocracy 
of  Lenin.  All  evoke  the  bugbear  of  a  Russo-German 
alliance  as  the  alternative  to  following  the  pet  policy 
of  each  in  dealing  with  the  Russian  situation. 

The  papers  which  habitually  support  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  lately  were  all  in  favor  of  its  "cordon 
sanitaire"  (Press  Review,  April  2),  are  now  generally 
favorable  to  the  recognition  of  Admiral  Koltchak  as 
the  Russian  Government.  Typical  of  this  attitude 
is  an  article  by  Pertinax  in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  May 
15.  "A  few  weeks  ago  our  game  seemed  completely 
lost  in  Russia.  We  had  abandoned  Odessa  and  the 
evacuation  of  Archangel  was  foretold.  ...  To 
complete  the  disaster  it  was  suddenly  proposed  to 
feed  Bolshevist  Russia,  a  proposal  sanctioned,  if  you 
please,  by  the  Council  of  Four.  It  was  no  more  than 
sounding  the  death  knell  of  the  Governments  of  Ad- 
miral Koltchak,  M.  Tchaikowsky  (Archangel)  and 
General  Denikin  (Kuban),  which  had  been  estab- 
lished with  great  difficulty  during  the  preceding 
twelvemonth.  .  .  .  The  military  successes  of  the 
troops  of  Admiral  Koltchak  have  changed  every- 
thing. This  energetic  and  upright  man  has  suc- 
ceeded in  completely  subduing  Siberia.  He  has  no 
fear  of  imprisoning  and  hence  ridding  himself  of 
politicians  who  were  bringing  it  to  anarchy.  His 
task  is  hard  and  has  won  him  the  accusations  of  all 
so-called  liberals  of  the  west.  Today  Admiral  Kolt- 
chak has  a  large  and  disciplined  army  struggling 
with  the  Red  Army  in  the  valley  of  the  Volga.  .  .  . 
Let  us  not  hesitate.  Again  it  is  up  to  us  to  quench 
the  Bolshevist  conflagration.  It  is  our  duty  to  sup- 
port the  troops  of  Koltchak.    .    .    .    And  after  all. 
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why  not  recognize  as  representing  Russia  at  the  Con- 
ference of  Peace  the  council  of  Russian  statesmen 
now  in  Paris?  (The  representatives  of  Admiral 
Koltchak.)  The  moment  that  men  who  are  author- 
ized to  represent  Russia  take  part  in  our  decisions, 
we  shall  be  done  with  the  danger  of  German  re- 
venge."  The  Temps,  May  17,  of  course,  is  likewise 
a  supporter  of  Admiral  Koltchak.  "Mr.  Churchill 
in  his  speech  at  Dundee  said:  'We  must  aid  in  Rus- 
sia the  elements  who  are  fighting  with  success  the 
tyranny  of  Bolshevism.'  Among  these  elements, 
there  is  one  which  time  has  exalted  above  all  others. 
It  is  the  Government  of  Omsk.  Rs  head.  Admiral 
Koltchak,  has  shown  to  the  Allies  a  fidelity  both  con- 
stant and  constantly  active.  Assisted  by  a  French 
general  (Janin)  at  the  front  and  a  British  general 
(Knox)  at  the  rear,  supported  by  a  railway  where 
American  specialists  are  working,  he  has  been  able 
lo  form  an  army,  which  has  not  ceased  all  this  spring 
to  push  back  the  Bolshevists.  ...  He  believes 
that  he  represents  the  national  interests  of  Russia  in 
its  entirety  and  as  such  he  desires  recognition.  Nor 
would  he  be  willing  to  pay  for  this  recognition  by  ter- 
ritorial concessions.  He  will  not  renounce  any  of 
the  territory  which  belonged  to  the  ancient  Russian 
State— except  Poland  whose  independence  was  rec- 
ognized in  1917  by  the  Russian  Government.  His 
supporters  maintain  that  he  would  be  irremediably 
discredited  if  he  became  a  party  to  the  dismember- 
ment of  Russia.  .  .  .  The  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments  have  reason  to  recognize  the  Govern- 
ment of  Omsk.  Whatever  their  attitude,  Russia  wilt 
be  remade  sooner  or  later.  It  is  better  that  it  should 
be  done  with  the  open  support  of  the  occidental 
powers.  Germany  will  otherwise  try  to  exploit  Rus- 
sian wealth  for  her  profit  as  before  1914.  Let  us 
give  no  pretext  for  these  intrigues.  .  .  .  The  Al- 
lied and  Associated  Powers,  no  doubt,  would  like  to 
have  the  assurance  that  Admiral  Koltchak  has  de- 
cided to  hold  elections  as  soon  as  possible  for  a  Con- 
stituent Assembly  and  that  his  agrarian  policy  will 
fully  maintain  the  rights  of  the  peasants.  These 
will  be  the  guarantees  stipulated  in  the  interests  of 
Russia  herself  and  it  is  as  legitimate  to  ask  them  as 
it  is  natural  to  obtain  them.  As  to  the  non-Russian 
nationalities  in  Russia,  they  cannot  all  be  settled  in 
one  dav.  hut  we  beg  to  suggest  as  a  temporary  meas- 
ure that  the  relations  of  Russia  with  the  small  border 
states  should  he  placed  under  the  control  of  the  So- 
eiety  of  Nations."  The  Matin,  May  20,  publishes  on 
its  front  page  a  statement  by  M.  V.  Bourtzeff,  an  ar- 
dent partisan  of  Admiral  Koltchak,  in  which  he  says: 
'By  his  name,  by  his  program,  by  his  conduct,  Kolt- 
chak is  lor  us  the  guarantee  that  we  need  not  fear 
a  return  to  the  old  regime.  From  this  moment  on- 
ward, whoever  is  not  with  Koltchak  is  giving  com- 
fort to  Lenin  and  assumes  a  heavy  responsibility  for 
the  assistance  he  gives  to  the  Bolshevists." 

A  middle  course  is  advocated  by  the  moderate 
Socialists  represented  by  the  France  Libre,  the  Heure 
and  the  Humanite.  They  do  not  support  the  Bolshe- 
vists, hut.  even  more,  they  oppose  any  support  of 
Admiral  Koltchak.  They  place  their  reliance  on  the 
Socialist  opposition  in  Bolshevist  Russia.  The 
France  Libre,  May  12,  quotes  Lenin's  remark  in  a 
general  assembly  of  the  Soviets  that  "The  four 
months  to  come  will  he  the  hardest  that  Bolshevism 
has  yet  endured.  Material  difficulties  will  be  in- 
creased by  the  organized  opposition  of  the  revolu- 
tionary Socialists  and  by  the  agitation  of  the  Men- 
shevists,  today  our  most  redoubtable  enemies."  "So," 
says  the  France  Libre,  "they  have  come  very  quickly 


to  consider  as  'their  most  redoubtable  enemies'  the 
very  people  whose  belief  and  program  is  the  same  as 
theirs,  but  who  do  not  admit  that  the  realization  of 
them  should  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  the  vio- 
lation of  the  pi*inciples  which  are  most  essential  to 
the  dignity  of  peoples." 

Marcel  Sembat  writes  at  length  in  the  Heure, 
May  17:  "The  inspired  newspapers  are  singing  the 
praises  of  Admiral  Koltchak  and  celebrating  his  vic- 
tories. Evidently  the  Quai  d'Orsay  is  inciting  these 
papers  to  mould  public  opinion.  The  Allied  govern- 
ments are  preparing,  without  doubt,  to  recognize 
officially  the  Government  of  Admiral  Koltchak.  He 
it  is  that  will  speak  for  Russia.  Through  him  the 
Allies  can  claim  that  Russia  is  no  longer  absent  from 
the  peace  settlement.  .  .  .  There  was  once  in  Si- 
beria a  popular  and  strong  government  at  the  head 
of  which  were  such  Socialists  as  Avxentief.  Indeed 
this  government  raised  the  army  by  means  of  which 
Koltchak  is  winning  his  victories  today.  It  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  whole  democracy  of  Siberia, 
and  counted  in  its  ranks  men  belonging  to  all  the 
Liberal  and  Socialist  groups.  One  fine  day  Admi- 
ral Koltchak,  repeating  the  coup  d'etat  previously 
directed  against  the  Government  of  Archangel, 
seized  and  imprisoned  the  Socialist  members  of  the 
Siberian  Government.  .  .  .  Everything  leads  us 
to  believe  that  the  Entente  will  soon  give  itself  the 
pleasure  of  officially  recognizing  the  power  of  Kolt- 
chak. The  first  effect  of  this  will  be  to  increase  the 
embarrassment  of  those  of  our  Russian  Socialist 
friends  who  are  still  struggling  against  the  Bolshe- 
vists. They  ask  anxiously  whether  in  the  face  of  the 
scandal  of  this  approbation  of  a  dictator  by  the  Al- 
lies it  will  be  possible  for  them  not  to  join  with  those 
who  fight  against  him.  Another  consequence  will 
be  to  make  the  Allies  accursed  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Russian  people  and  to  increase  still  further  the 
chances  of  their  rapprochement  with  Germany,  the 
danger  of  which  we  all  appreciate." 

Humanite,  May  15,  attacks  the  Koltchak  Gov- 
ernment in  these  terms:  "It  is  a  government 
founded  on  a  coup  d'etat.  It  has  received  no  regu- 
lar mandate  from  the  Russian  people.  It  has  scat- 
tered, imprisoned,  executed  the  members  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  who  took  refuge  at  Oufa  after  its 
dissolution  by  the  Bolshevists.  By  what  right  dares 
Koltchak  condemn  the  Bolshevists  when  he  himself 
resorts  to  their  methods  to  institute  a  military  dic- 
tatorship, a  dictatorship  of  the  bourgeoisie  instead 
of  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat?  .  .  .  To  rec- 
ognize Koltchak  would  be  for  the  Entente  to  stab 
Russian  democracy  in  the  back.  Now  with  the 
spring  the  Entente  renews  its  plan  of  intervention 
temporarily  suspended  by  the  invitation  to  Prinkipo. 
It  sets  Mannerheim  and  Yudenitch  against  Petro- 
grad  and  Koltchak  against  Moscow.  Meanwhile. 
President  Wilson  is  silent  or  he  acts  like  Pontius 
Pilate—he  washes  his  hands.  ...  All  the  pro- 
letarians of  all  countries  should  fill  their  minds  with 
the  truth  that  the  crushing  of  the  Russian  revolution 
by  Koltchak  would  be  the  prelude  of  the  triumph  of 
reaction  in  all  Europe."  A  manifesto  signed  by 
Kerensky,  Avxentief,  and  others,  dated  Paris,  May 
16,  was  published  by  Humanite,  May  21.  The  sub- 
stance of  it  is  that  "all  democracy  has  a  duty  to  give 
brotherly  aid  to  Russian  democracy  in  its  struggle 
against  the  two  consequences  of  war:  anarchy  and 
reaction."  To  guide  the  action  of  foreign  democra- 
cies, Kerensky  lays  down  several  principles.  Among 
others:  "The  governments  of  the  liberal  peoples 
should  make  a  public  declaration  that  they  will  never 
recognize  in  Russia  any  government  which  consists 
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in  the  dictatorship  of  one  man  or  a  group  of  men, 
and  which  does  not  recognize  the  principle  of  popu- 
lar sovereignty.  These  governments  must  declare 
categorically  that  they  will  oppose  any  plan  of  inter- 
vention likely  to  endanger  the  sovereign  rights  of 
Russia.  Hence,  in  accordance  with  these  declara- 
tions they  must  outlaw  all  the  provisional  govern- 
ments of  Russia  which  do  not  recognize  popular 
sovereignty,  that  is  to  say,  which  do  not  undertake  to 
summon  a  Constituent  Assembly  of  all  Russia  as  soon 
as  civil  war  ends,  and  meanwhile  undertake  the  elec- 
tion of  legislative  regional  assemblies  on  a  truly 
democratic  basis."  Commenting  on  this  statement. 
Marcel  Cachin  writes:  "At  this  moment  the  rulers 
of  the  Entente  are  ready  to  recognize  the  government 
of  Koltchak.  A  skillful  press  campaign  has  already 
been  organized  here.  Yesterday  we  read  in  impor- 
tant French  papers  articles  by  Savinkoff  and  Bourt- 
zeff,  controlled  for  this  purpose  by  M.  Pichon.  In 
opposition  to  this  policy  of  our  diplomats  stand  the 
signers  of  the  manifesto  which  we  publish.  To  be 
sure,  Kerensky  and  his  friends  maintain  their  atti- 
tude of  hostility  toward  the  Bolshevists;  but,  to  their 
honor,  they  refuse  to  support  the  appeals  of  our 
press  in  favor  of  the  hypocritically  reactionary  forces 
headed  by  Koltchak.  .  .  .  The  promises  of  this 
person  are  in  the  highest  degree  suspicious.  For  is 
not  this  the  Koltchak  who  recently  established  his 
personal  dictatorship  in  Siberia  by  expelling  the 
Socialists?  Let  him  begin  then  at  least  by  calling 
for  Siberia  a  regional  assembly." 

The  extreme  position  is  taken  by  the  Populaire 
which  publishes  almost  daily  articles  which  present 
the  Bolshevist  regime  in  a  favorable  light.  "The 
impotence  of  President  Wilson,"  it  says  on  May  17, 
"to  hold  back  the  criminal  action  of  the  Allied  au- 
thorities is  more  and  more  apparent.  The  Russian 
problem  is  again  where  it  was  six  months  ago.  The 
imperialists  who  starve  Russia  are  trying  to  impose 
on  the  Russian  people  a  plutocratic  regime  by  bayo- 
nets and  tanks  and  asphyxiating  gas.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Frazier  Hunt,  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
recently  wrote  from  Moscow  that  a  new  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism was  stirring  the  Russian  people  for  the  de- 
fense of  their  rights.  .  .  .  The  Russian  people, 
which  is  struggling  not  only  for  its  own  freedom, 
but  for  the  liberation  of  the  proletariat  of  all  nations, 
has  the  right  to  depend  on  the  peoples  of  France  and 
England  and  Italy.  The  working  class  of  Western 
Europe  cannot  remain  indifferent.  It  controls  the 
fate  of  all  working  men  and  of  international  Social- 
ism. What  is  their  answer?"  On  the  21st  the  same 
writer  (Boris  Souvarin)  continues  his  campaign  this 
time  calling  particular  attention  to  the  erroneous 
information  which  has  been  circulated  concerning 
the  Bolshevists.  "We  were  not  wrong  in  warning 
our  readers  against  the  false  news  which  has  inun- 
dated us  for  the  last  two  weeks  and  which  the  bour- 
geois press  has  used  as  a  basis  for  its  hundreth  an- 
nouncement of  the  imminence  of  the  fall  of  the 
Soviet  system.  .  .  The  news  of  the  taking  of  Sa- 
mara by  the  Koltchak  army  was  false.  It  started  in 
the  Ukranian  bureaus  at  Lauzanne  which  make  a 
specialty  of  false  news.  Not  only  is  Koltchak's  army 
not  victorious  at  Samara,  but  it  has  suffered  a  serious 
defeat  a  hundred  miles  east  of  there  near  Bou- 
goulma.  .  .  The  less  important  things  that  happen 
in  Russia  are  reflected  in  the  enormous  concave  mir- 
rors of  the  reactionaries  and  are  seen  thus  deformed 
by  the  credulous  multitudes  of  Western  Europe.  The 
slightest  quarrel  becomes  a  riot;  the  least  disturb- 
ance, an  insurrection;  the  mildest  punishment  in- 


flicted on  an  important  official  or  a  traitor,  a  whole- 
sale execution  of  thousands  of  innocents."  Tin 
same  day  Jean  Longuet,  head  of  the  extreme  wing 
of  the  Socialist  Party,  reports  the  opinions  of  a  re- 
cent visitor  to  Petrograd  who  declares  that  all  is 
order  and  industry.  Longuet  remarks :  "There  are 
no  inventions  too  weird,  no  calumnies  too  absurd  to 
be  invented  every  morning  to  discredit  revolution- 
ary Russia.  The'  Capitalist  Holy  Alliance,  for  sev- 
eral weeks  past  particularly,  has  made  every  effort 
to  represent  the  situation  of  the  Bolshevist  Govern- 
ment as  desperate,  and  has  redoubled  its  wild  im- 
aginings concerning  the  horrors  of  the  Communist 
rule.  ...  All  the  facts  which  our  traveler  has 
brought  back  are  known  by  the  Four  and  the}"  ap- 
pear not  in.  the  least  to  justify  the  official  recognition 
by  the  Allies  of  Koltchak." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS  SWISS 

AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  PEACE  PROBLEMS 

The  recent  arrival  of  the  Austrian  peace  dele- 
gates in  Paris  has  motivated  considerable  discussion 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  problems  in  the  Swiss  press. 
The  sympathetic  reception  accorded  these  delegates 
is  constanly  alluded  to.  The  two  chief  problems,  it 
is  pointed  out,  are  the  determination  of  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  new  states  arising  from  the  former  Haps- 
burg  monarchy  and  the  settlement  of  the  financial 
questions.  It  will  be  almost  impossible  to  settle  the 
first  of  these  problems  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned because  of  the  inextricable  complexity  of 
races  and  languages  involved.  All  papers  of  every 
shade  of  opinion  point  out  especially  the  great 
wrong  which  has  been  done  in  giving  the  Tyrol  to 
Italy.  The  latter  country  is  particularly  interested 
in  the  question  of  the  financial  settlements  because 
she  must  make  sure  that  she  will  receive  the  repara- 
tions to  which  she  considers  that  she  is  entitled.  This 
involves  the  assurance  of  the  economic  restoration  of 
Austria  and  explains  why  Italy  has  been  in  favor  of 
the  union  of  Austria  with  Germany,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  France. 

"The  great  advantage  which  the  Austrians  have, 
in  comparison  with  the  Germans,  in  the  approach- 
ing negotiations  is,  on  one  hand,  that  all  of  the  Al- 
lied countries  have  an  interest  in  conciliating  the 
sympathies  of  the  German-Austrian  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  Powers  are  not  entirely  in  agree- 
ment among  themselves.  While  Count  Broekdorff- 
Rantzau  is  opposed  by  an  infrangible  bloc,  Dr.  Ren- 
ner  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  several  policies 
and  in  an  advantageous  position  to  profit  by  these 
divergencies. 

"Three  main  questions  present  themselves  at 
Saint  Germain:  that  of  the  reuniting  of  Austria  and 
Germany,  that  of  the  frontiers  of  the  new  states,  and 
that  of  the  financial  liquidation  of  Austria-Hungary. 
Italy  through  the  voice  of  her  press  has  taken  a  stand 
in  favor  of  the  Austro-German  union.  .  .  .  The 
French  interest  is  exactly  the  opposite.  France 
needs  a  counter-weight  in  Central  Europe.  Now 
that  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  has  been  de- 
stroyed, not  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  but  by 
the  mistakes  of  men,  France  finds  it  necessary  to 
re-establish  it:  above  all  she  cannot  permit  seven  or 
eight  millions  of  Germans — those  who  will  not  fall 
under  the  domination  of  the  neighboring  countries 
— to  reinforce  Germany  and  increase  the  dangers  to 
which  the  French  people  will  be  subjected.    .    .  . 

"The  line  of  the  Brenner  has  been  promised  to 
Italy.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Wilson  made  this  serious 
decision  without  having  gone  thoroughly  into  the 
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question  and  that  he  regrets  it  bitterly.  It  is  no  less 
Irue  that  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  retract  and  that 
his  inadvertence  is  going  to  cost  the  independence 
of  220.00;)  German-speaking  Tyrolese.  It  is  also  ex- 
tremely probable  that  it  will  cost  the  independence 
of  the  entire  Tyrol  which  cannot  survive  economi- 
cally without  its  southern  valley,  the  richest  from 
an  agricultural  point  of  view."  (Journal  de  Geneve, 
May  18.) 

"France  is  now  beginning  to  see,  late  in  the 
game,  that  it  was  a  suicidal  policy  to  abandon  the 
despairing  Austrians  to  the  Pan-German  propaganda 
and  that  it  became  all  the  more  dangerous  after  it 
had  adorned  itself  with  red  insignia.  France  has 
not  been  lacking  in  promises  nor  has  she  above  all 
made  any  mistake  in  her  clever  Viennese  representa- 
tive, Allize.  The  terms  which  have  been  prepared 
by  the  Entente  for  Austria  are  not  yet  known;  the 
unofficial  indications  are  bad  enough.  When  the 
Germans  and  their  annexationist  agents  were  tri- 
umphing in  Austria,  Allize  made  known  that  those 
severe  terms  were  only  for  the  eventuality  that  Aus- 
tria should  insist  upon  the  union.  .  .  .  The  Aus- 
trians, always  a  ruled  and  never  a  self-ruled  people, 
have  no  political  instinct;  they  were  always  a  prey 
lor  their  own  imperial  propaganda,  as  well  as  for 
the  German;  they  knew  neither  the  guilt  which  they 
had  incurred  towards  their  people,  nor  the  world 
hatred  against  Germany  and  its  causes.  In  their 
abandonment  it  flattered  them  to  think  that  finally 
the  great  outer  world  was  remembering  Vienna.  The 
change  of  sentiment  in  Vienna  dates  from  that  time, 
though  it  will  be  seriously  threatened  by  the  peace 
terms,  even  if  they  are  less  severe  and  more  reason- 
able than  the  peace  which  Germany  had  expected. 
For  Vienna  will  naturally  have  to  renounce  much, 
and  no  one  likes  renunciation."  (National  Zeitung, 
May  18.) 

it  is  quite  necessary,"  says  the  Suisse ,  May  21, 
thai  the  Allies  extend  their  hands  to  their  enemies 
of  yesterday  if  they  do  not  desire  to  assist  in  an  ir- 
remediable economic  catastrophe  in  the  former 
Austrian  Empire.  Politically,  the  various  races 
which  composed  the  Empire  have  recovered  their 
independence;  hut  from  other  points  of  view  the 
united  obligations  still  continue:  the  settlement  of 
the  former  Austi  n-Hungarian  debt  in  which  so  many 
of  the  Entente  powers  are  interested  will  oblige  the 
former  adversaries  German-Austrians,  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  to  join  in  finding  an  acceptable  formula 
lor  all.  To  weaken  German-Austria  economically 
would  he  lo  deal  a  dangerous  blow  indirectly  to  the 
nationalities  friendly  to  the  Entente,  who  are  now 
breathing  freely  after  centuries  of  waiting.  .  .  . 
Hul  il  will  he  partic  ularly  difficult  lo  obtain  an  agree- 


ment on  the  territorial  questions  and  principally  on 
that  of  the  Tyrol.  Italy  wishes  to  establish  a  strong 
strategic  frontier  in  the  Northeast.  To  do  this  she 
must  encroach  upon  the  Tyrol  which  is  inhabited  by 
German-Austrians.  But  these  people  do  not  wish 
to  permit  a  simple  stroke  of  the  pen  to  award  them 
to  Italy  as  if  they  were  common  cattle." 

The  Journal  de  Geneve,  May  21,  says :  "Austria- 
Hungary  has  been  dismembered.  But  politically  il 
is  not  sufficient  to  cut  to  pieces;  there  must  be  a  re- 
uniting. The  power  which  is  the  most  interested, 
through  its  proximity,  in  this  work  of  reconstruction 
is  Italy,  and  it  is  natural  that  Italian  policy  should 
play  an  active  and  directing  role  in  the  former  mon- 
archy. Its  aim  is  to  assure  the  political  and  finan- 
cial results  of  the  war;  that  is  to  say,  to  prevent  the 
dispersion  of  Italy's  debtors,  to  prevent  only  the 
political  or  customs  reconstitution  of  the  former 
monarchy,  and  finally,  to  group  together  politicallv 
all  the  states  born  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Hapsburgs, 
not  among  themselves  but  under  a  common  pro- 
tector so  as  to  isolate  the  Yugo-Slavs,  whom  the 
Italians  continue  to  consider  as  their  enemies,  from 
the  true  heirs  of  the  monarclvy.    .    .  . 

"From  the  financial  point  of  view  Italy  demands 
that  the  debts  of  Austria-Hungary  and  especially 
the  war  indemnities  be  supported  by  all  the  people's 
of  the  former  monarchy  without  distinction.  .  .  . 
Italian  diplomacy,  however,  permits  an  exception  in 
the  case  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  whose  deputies,  she 
says,  'constantly  refused  to  vote  the  war  credits  at 
Vienna.'  This  fact  is  not  absolutely  correct,  but  it 
serves  as  a  pretext  for  a  symptomatic  rapproche- 
ment. The  friendship  of  the  Northern  and  of  the 
Southern  Slavs  was  a  dogma  for  those  who  had  ef- 
fected the  ruin  of  Austria-Hungary.  This  friend- 
ship was  to  oe  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  equilib- 
rium in  Central  Europe. 

"But  Trieste  is  Italian.  Without  an  assured  out- 
let at  Trieste  the  Yugo-Slavs  cannot  exist;  withoul 
the  assurance  of  the  commerce  of  Bohemia  Trieste 
is  doomed  to  decadence.    .    .  . 

"As  concerns  German-Austria  we  have  already 
said  thai  Italy  maintains  and  demands  for  herself 
the  right  of  freedom  of  action  as  regards  the  union 
with  Germany,  which  is  the  standpoint  of  the  Vien- 
nese government.  In  the  question  of  frontiers  Italy 
has  obtained  a  plebiscite  in  favor  of  the  mixed  re- 
gions of  Southern  Styria  north  of  the  Drave,  con- 
tested by  the  Germans  and  Slovenes.  The  port  of 
Trieste  will  be  even  more  necessary  to  German-Aus- 
tria than  to  Czecho-Slovakia ;  for  it  will  be  for  the 
former  what  it  always  has  been,  the  only  outlet  t<> 
the  sea.  The  future  of  Trieste,  suddenly  separated 
from  its  hinterland,  is  causing  Italy  legitimate  anx- 
iety and  the  Romance  policy  is  very  attentive  to  all 
that  which  may  favor  its  future  development." 
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The  Economic  Conditions 
Considerable  attention  has  been  given  in  Ger- 
many to  the  specific  question  as  to  what  effect  the 
Versailles  Treaty  would  have  upon  the  German  eco- 
nomic situation.  Some  writers,  as  for  example  Dr. 
Schiffer  (Magdeburgische  Zeitung,  May  17),  are  still 
interested  in  attempting  to  show  a  disparity  between 
President  Wilson's  original  program  and  the  instru- 
ment finally  presented  to  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau. 
Many,  however,  are  treating  more  tangible  problems 
and  "supporting  their  arguments  with  formidable 
statistics.  The  burden  of  their  utterances  seems  to 
be :  "You  take  my  life  when  you  take  away  the  means 
by  which  I  live." 

Industrial  Secretary  Wissel  made  a  long  speech 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Peace  at  Berlin  on  May 
17.  The  text  of  the  discussion  is  printed  in  the  Ber- 
liner Tageblatt,  May  18.  It  treats  of  "the  bearing  of 
the  peace  conditions  on  the  economic  life  of  Ger- 
many." The  more  interesting  passages  are  printed 
below. 

"  'According  to  the  second  and  third  of  the  Four- 
teen Points,  we  were  to  be  guaranteed  the  freedom 
of  sea-ways,  the  abrogation  as  far  as  possible  of  all 
industrial  restrictions,  and  the  establishment  of 
equality  in  trade  relationships  among  all  nations. 
Had  these  principles  been  observed,  we  should  have 
been  enabled  to  make  the  reparations  which  we 
promised.  We  should  then  have  been  ready  and 
able  to  work  with  all  our  strength.  All  that  we  have 
left  is  our  native  energy  of  which  we  can  give  prac- 
tical proof  if  terms  are  granted  which  permit  the 
workingmen  to  work  and  live  with  enthusiasm.  Are 
these  prerequisites  to  the  fulfillment  of  our  duty 
recognized  by  the  enemy  in  the  peace  .  .  .?  It  was 
to  be  expected  that  the  enemy  would  make  the  most 
of  his  victory  and  use  us  to  the  limit  of  our  capacity. 
But  we  never  thought  that  we  should  be  deprived  of 
the  most  urgent  necessities  of  life.  .   .  .' 

"In  the  course  of  his  subsequent  remarks  the 
minister  gave  single  examples  of  the  economic  atroc- 
ities which  threaten  us.  Tn  the  matter  of  coal  mines, 
demands  are  made  of  us  which  closely  approach  the 
maximum  of  possibility.  According  to  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  we  are  to  deliver  coal  in  amounts  increas- 
ing from  43,300,000  tons  the  first  year  to  47,300,000 
tons  the  fifth  year  and,  in  the  subsequent  five  years, 
amounts  of  35,300,000  tons  a  year.  The  German  coal 
production  for  the  year  1913  amounted  to  191,500,090 
tons.  33,800,000  tons  were  exported  and  157,700,000 
tons  were  retained  for  domestic  consumption.  After 
the  separation  of  the  territories  to  be  withdrawn 
from  Germany  and  of  the  Saar  Basin  we  shall  have 
to  count  upon  a  yearly  loss,  according  to  the  1913 
statistics,  of  60,800,000  ions  of  coal.  We  should  have 
only  130,700,000  tons  left.  The  future  rate  of  con- 
sumption is  not  to  be  gauged  by  that  before  the  war 
however.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1919,  Ger- 
many mined  about  20,800,000  tons  of  coal.  Even  if 
we  consider  that  under-nourishment  and  strikes 
have  much  to  do  with  this  condition,  even  if  we  may 
hope  for  an  increased  productivity,  we  cannot  count 
upon  a  production  greater  than  seventy  per  cent,  of 


the  peace  production,  that  is,  91,500,000  tons.  We 
may  dismiss  summarily  the  idea  of  increasing  the 
coal  supply  by  engaging  more  miners.  If  more  min- 
ers were  to  be  employed,  we  should  have  to  expend 
100,000,000  marks  to  provide  them  decent  housing. 
Next  we  must  subtract  from  the  total  consumption 
about  37,300,000  tons,  the  amount  which  would  be 
consumed  in  the  territories  withdrawn  from  Ger- 
many. That  would  leave  a  total  of  120,400,000  tons. 
If  we  produce  only  80  per  cent,  of  the  amount  used 
in  the  year  1913,  the  total  production  will  be  96,400,- 
000  tons.  We  should  then  be  faced  with  a  shortage 
of  4,900,000  tons.  If  the  20,000,000  tons  of  coal  de- 
manded as  reparations  are  surrendered,  our  short- 
age will  be  about  25.8  per  cent,  of  the  amount  re- 
quired for  domestic  consumption.  If  we  make  the 
additional  exports  in  coal  demanded  by  the  Entente 
nations,  the  amount  will  be  23,300,000  tons  more  and 
there  will  be  a  domestic  shortage  of  48,300,000  tons 
or  50.1  per  cent,  of  the  amount  needed  at  home. 

"  'Such  a  diminution  of  the  home  supply  would 
obviously  mean  the  collapse  of  German  industry. 

"'What  will  be  the  effect  of  our  losing  land 
which  was  used  for  agricultural  purposes?  The  ces- 
sions which  are  demanded  of  us  amount  to  perhaps 
25  per  cent.  45  per  cent,  of  the  bread  constituents 
came  from  this  territory  in  peace  time ;  this  does  not 
include  the  35  per  cent,  which  came  from  East  Prus- 
sia. We  received  from  these  territories  20.5  (13)  per 
cent,  of  the  total  supply  of  oats,  23  (18)  per  cent,  of 
the  total  supply  of  barley,  25  (20)  per  cent,  of  the 
total  supply  of  potatoes,  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  sup- 
ply of  sugar  beets,  18  (12)  per  cent,  of  the  supply  of 
hay.  (The  figures  in  parenthesis  apparently  indicate 
varying  estimates.) 

"  'With  regard  to  the  supply  of  live  stock  it  may 
be  stated  that  20  per  cent,  of  our  beef  came  from 
these  territories,  not  to  mention  the  14  per  cent, 
which  came  from  East  Prussia,  19  (14)  per  cent,  of 
the  pork,  and  29  (18)  per  cent,  of  the  horses. 

"  The  proposed  cessions  involve  a  loss  of  state 
forests  amounting  to  647,000  hectars,  valued  at  about 
3,000,000,000  marks  and  other  forests  amounting  to 
nearly  1,000,000  hectars  and  valued  at  3,500,000,000. 

Furthermore  we  may  be  deprived  through 
plebiscites  of  412,000  hectars  valued  at  1,700,000 
marks.  It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  the  present  and 
future  significance  of  such  a  decimation  of  the  na- 
tion's forested  areas. 

"  'What  about  ships?  We  are  to  make  good  all 
the  merchant  vessels  and  fishing  boats  which  the 
enemy  lost  through  the  war.  Since  the  present  Ger- 
man tonnage  is  insufficient,  the  enemy  is  graciously 
pleased  to  leave  us  a  fragment  of  the  fleet.  We  must 
surrender  1286  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  4,542,38d 
gross  tons  and  are  to  keep  a  tonnage  of  585,176  gross 
tons.  Our  marine  construction  will  be  hampered 
during  the  next  five  years  by  the  necessity  of  sup- 
plying more  ships  and  in  the  next  two  years  not .a 
single  ship  can  be  added  to  our  merchant  fleet.  Ot 
our  river  boats  we  are  to  surrender  20  per  cent. 
Especially  onerous  is  the  obligation  to  relinquish 
the  entire  fishing  fleet;  this  will  mean  extensive  un- 
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employment  and  a  diminution  in  the  food  supply. 
/No  less  than  64,000  seamen  will  be  deprived 

of  a  livelihood.'  " 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the  Deutsche 
Tageszeitung,  May  10,  also  deals  with  the  financial 
situation.  "Germany  is  to  pay  20  billion  marks  in 
gold  before  the  1st  of  May,  1921,  and  40  billion  marks 
fn  bonds  on  which  interest  shall  be  paid  at  2  1/2  per 
cent,  between  the  years  1921  and  1926;  thereafter  5 
per  cent,  interest  shall  be  paid  and  the  debt  shall  be 
reduced  yearly  by  one  per  cent.  As  soon  as  the  Al- 
lies sec  that  Germany  is  able  to  pay  the  interest  and 
to  discharge  payments  on  her  promissory  notes,  Ger- 
many is  to  pay  a  further  40  billion  marks  in  promis- 
sory "notes  at  5  per  cent,  interest  to  be  redeemed  in 
gi  Id.  Then  if  Germany  is  really  in  a  position  to  ful- 
fill these  obligations,  the  Allies  will  create  further 
difficulties  by  asserting  their  right  to  additional  com- 
pensation. 

"Can  this  financial  burden  possibly  be  borne? 
Before  the  war  Germany's  yearly  exports  amounted 
to  10  billion  marks.  In  order  to  produce  exports  to 
that  amount,  it  was  necessary  to  import  numerous 
raw  materials.  It  was  necessary  moreover  to  import 
quantities  of  food  for  the  German  population  and  of 
fodder  for  the  livestock.  These  imports  are  needed 
now  also.  We  can  pay  for  them,  however,  only 
through  exportation.  Formerly  we  derived  a  con- 
siderable revenue  from  our  shipping,  our  foreign 
investments,  and  our  financial  enterprises  such  as 
insurance  companies;  now,  however,  all  these  inter- 
ests are  lost  to  us.  Only  through  an  increase  in  na- 
tional wealth  to  5  billion  marks  annually  can  half  a 
million  marks  be  given  to  the  Allies. 

"An  interest  yield  of  5  per  cent,  with  1  per  cent, 
amortization,  6  per  cent,  in  all,  means  an  annual 
expense  of  at  least  2.4  billion  marks.  It  'is  difficult 
to  concede  in  just  what  manner  the  20  billion  marks 
in  gold  is  to  be  raised  for  an  initial  payment.  It 
would  necessitate  the  absolute  surrender  of  the  en- 
lire  wealth  of  the  nation  and  the  Federated  states. 
We  must  consider,  besides,  that  this  wealth,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  railroads,  forests,  and  other  real 
estate,  in  addition  to  the  crown  property,  would  re- 
vert to  Ihe  enemy  within  two  years.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  a  wholesale  collection  of  revenue  would 
be  calamitous.  The  enemy  is  privileged,  moreover, 
to  supervise  the  German  system  of  taxation.  If  we 
accept  this  condition,  the  enemy  will  be  enabled  to 
specify  the  amount  which  shall  be  apportioned  in 
Germany  for  education,  etc.  Moreover,  since  we  are 
constantly  he  aring  demands  from  the  Left,  endorsed 
by  the  present  government,  for  the  surrender  of 
property  to  the  slate,  the  Allies  will  undoubtedly  be 
glad  to  lake  advantage  of  the  tendency  and  demand 
payment  in  kind,  such  as  shares  in  industry  and 
bonds.  If  this  should  happen,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  Ihe  securities  now  in  the  hands  of  individuals 
would  pass  into  the  hands  of  Allied  trusts  and  the 
German  workingmen  would  thereby  become  wage 
slaves  of  the  enemy." 

The  Berliner  Mittagszeitung,  May  16,  quotes  the 
Secretary  of  Finance,  lien-  Dernburg.  on  the  finan- 
cial situation.  The  Secretary  slates  that  while  the 
armistice  brought  to  a  standstill  the  national  econ- 
omy, the  Government  has  nevertheless  incurred 
heavy  expenses.  "Our  enemies  cite  the  statistics  of 
1913  to  the  effect  that  the  confiscable  property  of  the 
German  nation  is  from  310  to  315  billion  marks. 
They  neglect  the  circumstance  that  these  figures  bear 
an  immediate  relation  to  existing  conditions  and 
lhal.  even  so,  they  were  criticized  at  the  time  as  be- 


ing too  high."  Much  property  such  as  furniture, 
paintings,  and  residences  have  only  a  slight  com- 
mercial value.  "In  consideration  of  this  a  deduction 
of  at  least  50  billion  marks  should  be  made  in  the 
estimate.  .  .  .  Our  enemies  also  disregard  the  im- 
portant fact  that  property  ...  is  a  source  of  in- 
come only  insofar  as  the  creative  hands  of  energetic 
men  direct  it.  Our  wealth  has  depreciated  with  the 
seizure  of  the  ships,  with  the  destruction  of  external 
and  internal  commerce.  For  example,  numerous 
wealthy  commercial  houses  at  Hamburg  and  certain 
steamship  companies  htvye  no  longer  any  productive 
value. 

"Not  only  have  interests  depreciated  but  also 
in  vested  capital.  The  working  strength  has  been  im- 
paired by  8  per  cent,  of  the  population  or  16  per  cent, 
of  all  males  through  the  war  losses  amounting  to 
1,600,000.  In  addition  800,000  prisoners  of  war  and 
civilian  prisoners  are  being  detained  abroad,  a  meas- 
ure which  cannot  be  too  forcibly  condemned.  Be- 
sides this  there  are  millions  who  have  suffered  disa- 
bilities through  the  war  which  prevent  them  from 
plying  their  former  trades  and,  last  of  all,  the  work- 
ing energy  of  the  whole  population  has  been  lowered 
by  four  years  of  under-nourishment.   .   .  ." 

Here  the  Secretary  devotes  much  space  to  the 
reduced  condition  of  Germany  concluding:  "In  any 
case  there  can  be  no  excuse  now  for  speaking  of  310 
billion  marks  as  the  figure  of  Germany's  national 
wealth.  .  .  .  More  important  than  such  estimates 
is  the  question:  what  means  are  at  hand  for  dis- 
charging the  debt?  Since  we  have  already  surren- 
dered locomotives,  ships,  etc.  ...  the  answer  can 
be  only  this:  we  no  longer  have  such  means!  The 
responsibility  belongs  to  our  enemies  in  view  of  the 
war  measures  they  adopted  to  thwart  German  trade 
and  industry.  We  stand  today  like  a  tree  deprived 
of  its  roots.  .  .  If  we  are  to  fulfill  our  duty  to- 
ward our  enemies,  we  can  discharge  our  debt  only 
through  our  labor  with  the  aid  of  credits  which  the 
enemy  should  grant  us  and  which  we  will  repay  in 
the  course  of  time.  Therefore  I  appeal  to  all  my 
fellow  countrymen:  work  and  keep  working  to  ac- 
quire wealth  and  property! 

"What  would  happen  if  the  enemy  should  say 
to  us:  if  you  are  able  to  raise  14  billion  marks  and 
more  in  the  Emnire,  why  do  you  not  give  us  these  14 
billion  marks  at  once?  .  .  .  Whoever  argues  thus 
shows  how  little  he  knows  of  the  actual  conditions. 
Shall  we  withhold  the  4  1/2  billion  marks  which  we 
ought  to  pay  to  the  victims  of  the  war?  Hundreds 
of  thousands  require  this  aid  in  order  to  make  lite 
possible  for  them;  otherwise  they  would  he  m  the 
streets  and  become  public  charges.  I  need  not  de- 
velop the  argument  from  the  viewpoint  of  humanity, 
of  honor,  or  of  gratitude  for  what  they  did  for  the 

Fatherland.  , 
"Then  it  will  be  proposed,  eliminate  the  second 
large  expense  of  the  government,  the  payment  of 
interest  on  the  war  loan. 

"Now  it  is  quite  true  that  in  paying  interest  on 
the  war  loan  only  an  exchange  from  one  hand  to  the 
other  takes  place.  The  taxes  raised  for  this  purpose 
return  to  the  people  again.  But  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  many  possessors  of  war  bonds  depend 
upon  their  interest  to  sustain  life.  Moreover,  trade 
and  industry  has  become  bound  up  with  the  pubi  c 
credit  A  large  portion  of  the  war  credits 

were  drawn  from  the  funds  of  public  institutions. 
Therefore  it  forms  the  last  anchor  of  the  whole  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  nation.    .    .  . 

"Should  we  cease  to  pay  interest  on  the  wai 
loan,  other  measures  would  have  to  be  taken  to  care 
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for  the  poor  and  the  impoverished.  Ultimately  the 
public  would  have  to  meet  this  exigency  in  one  form 
or  another." 

Here  the  Secretary  takes  up  the  question  of  the 
possibility  of  taxation.  "The  23  billion  marks  which 
are  required  are  3,000  marks  more  than  double  the 
whole  income  of  all  Prussians.  .  .  .  Luxury  taxes 
have  never  brought  in  large  revenues.  .  .  .  The 
joint  stock  companies  cannot  bear  large  additional 
burdens.  Large  incomes  will  be  taxed  up  to  about 
two-thirds  of  the  total. 

"All  of  the  foregoing  serves  to  prove  that  the 
payment  of  a  war  indemnity  amounting  to  125  bil- 
lion francs,  even  if  it  be  made  in  yearly  amounts  of 
only  4  billions,  is  quite  impossible.  .  .  .  We  can 
pay  only  with  our  labor.  In  order  that  this  labor 
may  be  used  to  the  best  effect,  food  and  other  raw 
materials  are  imperative.  Only  if  the  enemy  will 
grant  us  large  credits  and  time  to  work  will  it  be 
possible  to  discharge  the  obligations  laid  upon  us." 

ALLIED  PRESS— ITALIAN 

The  Occupation  of  Smyrna 

Although  the  Italian  press  is  anxiously  awaiting 
some  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  "national  aspira- 
tions" which  center  about  Fiume  and  Dalmatia, 
events  of  interest  to  Italy  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
are  followed  with  eagerness.  An  instance  of  this  is 
afforded  by  the  comments  made  on  the  reception  of 
the  news  that  inter-allied  forces  had  occupied 
Smyrna.  Under  date  of  May  16,  the  Stefani  Agency 
published  the  following  communique: 

"In  order  to  protect  the  population  of  Smyrna 
against  the  violence  and  massacres  which  occurred 
recently,  the  Allied  Supreme  Command  has  decided 
to  proceed  to  occupv  the  city,  with  inter-allied  con- 
tingents, in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  armis- 
tice with  Turkey.  Consequently,  during  the  after- 
noon of  the  1 1th,  contingents  of  Italian,  French,  Eng- 
lish and  American  marines  were  disembarked.  Sub- 
sequently, Greek  troops  were  landed.  This  occupa- 
tion in  no  way  prejudices  the  final  decisions  of  the 
Conference  regarding  the  territory  in  question." 

The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  St  am  pa  (Turin, 
Signor  Giolitti's  paper).  May  17,  writes  as  follows 
regarding  the  occupation: 

"While  awaiting  the  decisions  of  Paris,  the  event 
of  the  day  is  the  occupation  of  Smyrna,  the  news  and 
details  of  which  I  sent  you  yesterday,  but  which  the 
censor  suppressed.    To-night,  the  whole  political 
world  is  talking  of  this  event.    The  official  com- 
munique issued  by  the  Government  served  to  modify 
the  bitterness  of  the  comments  made  when  the  news 
was  first  learned  from  Greek  circles  in  the  capital. 
The  first  news  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  event  was 
purely  and  simply  an  occupation  of  Smyrna  by  the 
Greeks.    The  further  information  that  inter-allied 
contingents  took  part  in  the  occupation,  including 
two  hundred  Italian  marines,  and  the  reservation 
contained  in  the  closing  sentence  of  the  official  com- 
munique, diminished,  but  did  not  remove,  the  appre- 
hensions of  our  politicians.   The  Government's  dec- 
laration to  the  effect  that  the  occupation  in  no  way 
forestalls  the  final  judgment  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence regarding  this  territory  is  regarded  in  our  po- 
litical circles  as  relatively  reassuring. 

"This  statement,  as  I  said,  is  considered  rela- 
tively reassuring;  the  more  so,  as  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  proclamation  issued  to  the  population  of  Smyrna 
by  the  Greek  Colonel,  Zaphiris,  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  occupying  the  city.    However,  a  great  re- 


serve is  the  dominant  attitude  in  our  political  circles. 
The  communique,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  the  disem- 
barkation of  inter-allied  contingents;  but  these  con- 
tingents comprise  only  two  hundred  marines  for 
each  nation,  including  Italy.    Nevertheless,  only 
Greek  troops  disembarked  at  Smyrna.    In  authori- 
tative circles  nothing  is  said  except  what  is  contained 
in  the  Government's  communique;  but,  it  may  be 
understood  that  the  final  settlement  of  the  Smyrna 
question  is  bound  up  with  the  contemporaneous  set- 
tlement of  the  Adriatic  question.   More  ample  news 
will  be  furnished  when  the  Paris  Conference  has 
taken  its  decisions.   These  decisions  will  be  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  Italy,  considering  that  the  Con- 
vention  of   San   Giovanni   di   Moriana  assigned 
Smyrna  to  Italy. 

"From  information  gathered  in  Greek  circles  in 
Rome,  I  am  able  to  furnish  the  following  particulars 
regarding  the  event.  The  Greek  troops  disembarked 
at  Smyrna  14,000  men,  belonging  to  the  Athens  Di- 
vision" They  are  commanded  by  General  Parasker- 
opulos.  After  the  disembarkation  the  Greek  Colonel 
Zaphiris  issued  the  following  proclamation  to  the 
inhabitants: 

"  'I  wish  to  inform  you  that,  acting  under  the  in- 
structions of  my  Government,  which  acts  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Allies,  I  am  going  to  occupy,  militar- 
ily, Smyrna  and  the  surrounding  districts.  The  aim 
of  the  occupation  is  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the 
inhabitants.'  Under  the  protection  of  the  Greek 
army,  the  political  and  religious  authorities  will  con- 
tinue to  function  as  in  the  past.  I  counsel  the  inhab- 
itants to  continue  their  occupations  peacefully,  with- 
out any  distinction  of  race  or  religion,  and  await 
with  confidence  the  decisions  of  the  Paris  Congress 
as  to  the  fate  of  their  country.' 

"The  Greeks  proceeded  to  occupy  the  public 
buildings  of  the  city,  warmly  welcomed  by  the  popu- 
lation. The  contingents  of  the  inter-allied  marines 
occupied  the  forts.  The  two  hundred  Italian  ma- 
rines, disembarked  from  the  Duilio  at  anchor  in  the 
port,  occupy  Fort  Sea lan da.  to  the  south  of  Smyrna, 
and  the  French  marines  occupy  Fort  Focea.  In  or- 
der to  illuminate  tomorrow's  situation,  that  is,  the 
situation  that  will  be  caused  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  know 
the  Greek  view  point.  Here  is  what  I  have  been  able 
to  gather: 

"It  is  useless  to  deceive  ourselves  in  regard  to  the 
fact  that  Greece  aspires  to  the  possession  of  Smyrna, 
that  is,  as  a  definite  assignment  by  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, and  not  as  a  colonial  mandate.  The  request 
for  Smyrna  is  based  by  Greece  on  reasons  which  she 
claims  to  be  national,  and  are  developed  in  the  mem- 
orandum presented  to  the  Peace  Conference  by 
Vcnizelos.  It  is  said  in  Greek  circles,  that  when 
Greece  urged  her  aspirations  to  the  Vilayet  of  Aidm. 
the  capital  of  which  is  Smyrna,  the  only  two  powers 
that  made  any  reservations  were  Italy  and  the 
United  States.  Italy  with  justice  said  that  Smyrna 
had  previously  been  assigned  to  her  by  the  Treaty 
of  San  Giovanni  di  Moriana ;  America  said  that  the 
population  of  the  Vilayet  had  not  clearly  expressed 
its  desire  to  be  united  to  Greece.  Subsequently,  Italy 
occupied  Adalia  and  Konia  in  Asia  Minor.  Since 
that  time,  so  the  Greeks  in  Rome  say,  Italian  opposi- 
tion to  the  Greek  occupation  of  Smyrna  has  been 
weaker.  As  for  American  opposition,  this  is  less  in- 
tense, also,  because  Venizelos  was  skillful  enough 
to  win  Wilson  to  his  cause,  by  means  of  a  double  as- 
surance. Wilson  feared  that  Turkish  interest, 
would  suffer  under  a  foreign  occupation  1  hen 
Venizelos  assured  Wilson  that  Greece,  should  it  oc- 
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cupy  Smvrna,  bad  every  interest  to  facilitate  Tur- 
kish communications  through  Smyrna;  just  as 
Greece  had  always,  according  to  Venizelos,  every 
interest  to  grant  sufficient  guarantees  to  the  Turkish 
minorities  who  inhabit  the  Vilayet  of  Aidin.  This 
was  the  game  of  Venizelos,  who  also  aims  at  obtain- 
in  o  for  Greece-  it  is  well  not  to  forget  it— the  man- 
dale  for  the  administration  of  Constantinople  under 
American  or  inter-allied  control. 

•Musi  we  consider  the  disembarkation  of  the 
14,000  Greek  soldiers  at  Smyrna  as  a  first  sign  of  the 
success  of  Venizelos'  plan  ?  Greeks  in  Rome  do  not 
hide  the  satisfaction  the  occupation  has  caused  them, 
and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  consent  of  all  the  pow- 
ers was  obtained,  including  that  of  Italy.  Italian 
circles  say  that  nothing  is  decided  as  yet,  and  that  it 
will  devolve  on  Italy  to  urge  the  concessions  regard- 
ing Smyrna  obtained  in  the  Convention  at  San  Gio- 
vanni di  Moriana. 

"So,  Italy  at  present  is  mistress  of  the  situation, 
especially  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  yield,  if  large 
compensations  are  promised  her  elsewhere.  These 
questions  are  being  treated  at  the  present  moment 
and  important  news  from  Paris  will  be  published 
soon  concerning  colonial  matters.   .   .  ." 

On  May  18,  Luigi  Campolanghi  writes  as  fol- 
lows in  the" Secolo  (Milan,  Democratic): 

"The  landing  of  Greek  and  Allied  troops  at 
Smyrna  signifies  the  end  of  the  Ottoman  Empire;  it 
is  concluded.  Upon  its  threshold  the  heirs  assume 
the  rights  to  which  they  believe  they  are  justified, 
taking  into  consideration  the  privilege  of  the  Con- 
ference to  make  these  hypothetical  rights  perpetual. 
Thus,  without  hypocrisy,  we  behold  the  brutal  real- 
ity which  people  try  to  conceal  by  the  usual  excuse 
of  disorder, — an  excuse  which,  during  the  period  of 
the  armistice,  has  less  value  than  ever.  If,  in  exam- 
ining the  situation,  we  wish  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  actual  facts,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  that 
with  the  landing  of  the  Greeks  in  Smyrna  they  have 
acquired  for  themselves  a  hypothetical  right  to  the 


city,  while  the  occupation  by  French  troops  is  lim- 
ited to  forts,  and  that  of  the  Anglo-Italians  to  the 
suburbs.  Greek  aspirations  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  the  city  alone,  but  extend  to  the  surround- 
ing territory,  since  Greece  also  holds  the  Vilayet  of 
Aidin  and  the  coast  facing  toward  Egypt. 

"England  holds  Mesopotamia  and  demands  Pal- 
estine, while  France  vainly  protests. 

"America  is  lending  ear  to  the  invitation  of  Ar- 
menia who  wishes  to  detach  Cilicia  from  Syria  with 
Adana  and  Medina  as  seaports.  Thus,  France  would 
remain  in  possession  of  Syria  only,  diminished  by 
the  slicing  off  of  Cilicia  and  without  Palestine. 

"The  position  of  Italy  is  difficult  to  determine, 
both  because  of  the  lack  of  precision  of  language  in 
certain  agreements,  or  because  of  the  instability  of 
certain  others.  But  the  place  upon  which  all  others 
depend  is  well  known:  that  is,  Adalia;  proceeding 
from  this  point  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  obtain 
the  whole  length  of  Anatolia  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea, 
including  a  window  upon  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  .  .  . 

"Let  us  once  more  draw  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  reality  of  the  situation.  The  dominat- 
ing fact  which  will  bring  about  the  definite  end  of 
the  'Sick  Man  of  Europe'  is  the  prevailing  and  emi- 
nent influence  of  the  Anglo-Americans  upon  the  fu- 
ture of  Asia  Minor.  For  the  first  time  the  Americans 
are  setting  foot  upon  the  oldest  part  of  the  world. 

They  range  themselves  side  by  side  with  Euro- 
pean forces  in  a  work  of  administration  and  direc- 
tion which  is  superlatively  difficult.  This  permanen  I 
contact  may  constitute  a  peril,  or  become  the  cause 
of  incalculable  benefits  for  civilization  and  for  peace. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  intentions  of  America 
and  England,  and  whatever  the  consequences  of 
their  privileged  position,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
England  being  at  Malta,  Suez  and  Aden,  and  tomor- 
row in  the  Sumatran  Islands,  and  America  control- 
ling the  Panama  Canal,  all  the  great  highways  of  the 
world  are  in  their  hands  with  the  exception  of  one : 
that  is,  the  Dardanelles.  Do  we  wish  even  this  one 
to  fall  into  their  hands?" 
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The  Fate  of  Turkey 

"It  is  officially  announced  today  (May  17)  "  says 
Gauvain  writing  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  May  18. 
"that  the  city  and  region  of  Smyrna  have  been  oc- 
cupied by  Inter-allied  forces,  the  city  by  Greek 
troops,  the  forts  by  French  troops,  the  outskirts  by 
the  Americans  and  British.    There  are  immediate 
and  decisive  reasons  for  this  occupation.    The  un- 
certainty as  to  the  fate  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  m 
general,  and  of  Anatolia  in  particular,  caused  a  pro- 
found disturbance  on  the  part  of  the  population  of 
the  Asiatic  coasts.    The  Turkish  authorities  were 
only  a  name.    The  agents  of  the  Turkish  Committee 
of  Union  and  Progress,  that  is  to  say  the  old  German- 
ophile  Government  of  Constantinople,  were  display- 
ing a  disquieting  activity  encouraged  by  the  pro- 
longed anarchy  or  by  the  carelessness  of  the  West- 
ern Powers  who  left  Constantinople  to  itself.  They 
were  sowing  disorder  everywhere.    At  Smyrna,  in- 
trigues sprang  up  like  mushrooms.    Though  the 
Italians  had  alreadv  occupied  Adalia  and  Konia, 
these  agents  had  themselves  proclaimed  amatissimi 
in  the  Vilavet  of  Aidin,  a  proceeding  which  provoked 
grave  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks.  Feel- 
ing was  running  high.    It  was  a  matter  of  immedi- 
ate necessity  to  take  serious  preventive  measures, 
and  that  is  what  has  just  been  done.    This  Inter- 
allied occupation  is  not  merely  a  police  precaution, 
it  implies  also  the  partition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire." 
This  drastic  action  and  its  implication  at  once 
brought  to  a  head  the  Turkish  question,  which  for 
some  time  had  been  held  in  abeyance. 

The  position  of  France  in  this  portion  of  the 
Orient  is  fortified  by  three  principal  treaties,  which 
are,  properly  speaking,  letters  or  memoranda  drawn 
up  during  the  war.    The  first  of  these  memoranda 
was  executed  at  Petrograd  April  26,  1916,  between 
M.  Paleologue  and  M.  Sazonoff,  and  was  occasioned 
by  the  movement  of  Russian  troops  into  Eastern 
Anatolia.    Russia,  in  return  for  France's  recogni- 
tion of  her  right  to  annex  certain  territories  guaran- 
teed to  France  in  return  "the  territory  between  the 
Ala  Gadh.  Cesarea,  and  the  Aak  Dagh,  Yildiz  Dagh, 
Zara,  Eghin  and  Karput."    The  Russian  Govern- 
ment further  agreed  that  in  all  parts  of  the  Ottoman 
territory  ceded  to  Russia,  "railroad  and  other  con- 
cessions accorded  the  French  will  be  maintained." 
while  "institutions,  administrations,  religious  estab- 
lishments, schools,  hosoitals,  and  so  forth,  belonging 
to  the  two  nations,  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges accorded  by  treaties,  accords  and  contracts  con- 
cluded with  the  Ottoman  Government."    The  pro- 
visions of  these  treaties  as  at  present  applied,  have 
no  effect  because  the  French  Government  has  rec- 
ognized no  Russian  Government,  but  the  principle  of 
this  agreement,  recognizing  the  legitimate  interests 
of  both  France  and  Russia  in  Anatolia,  remains  in 
force,  and  France,  to  quote  the  Temps,  May  21,  "must 
not  allow  Anatolia  to  be  excluded  from  any  agree- 
ment. France  must  not  act  as  if  the  influence  of  the 
Russian  Government  were  to  be  definitely  excluded." 


The  second  agreement  was  drawn  up  by  M. 
George  Picot  on  behalf  of  France  and  Sir  Mark 
Sykes  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  and  took  the  form 
of  two  letters  dated  Mav  9  and  May  16,  1916,  signed 
by  M.  Paul  Cambon  and  Sir  Edward  Grey.  Accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  these  agreements,  two  zones, 
designated  A  for  France,  and  B  for  Great  Britain, 
were  outlined  and  it  was  provided  that  "an  inde- 
pendent Arab  State  or  a  Confederation  of  Arab 
states  are  to  exist  under  the  suzerainty  of  an  Arab 
chief.    In  zone  A  France  was  to  have  priority,  in  B 
Great  Britain,  and  in  each  zone  respectively,  France 
and  Great  Britain  would  be  the  only  powers  to  fur- 
nish foreign  counsellors  or  functionaries  on  the  de- 
mand of  the  Arab  State  or  Confederation  of  Arab 
States." 

In  the  second  group  of  zones  called  Red  and 
Blue,  Red,  for  Great  Britain,  and  Blue  for  France, 
the  two  countries  recognize  certain  mutual  powers 
provided  that  France  on  the  one  hand  and  Great 
Britain  on  the  other  will  be  authorized  to  establish 
such  a  direct  and  indirect  administration  or  con- 
trol as  they  may  desire  and  think  fit,  after  due  un- 
derstanding with  the  Arab  State  or  Arab  Confed- 
eration which  may  be  established. 

Thus,  in  both  zones  attributed  to  her,  France  ob- 
tained the  recognition  of  her  rights  in  almost  the 
whole  of  Syria,  the  Vilayet  of  Adana,  Sivas,  m  the 
Anatolian  territory  previously  marked  out  m  con- 
iunction  with  Russia,  and  in  the  Mosul  region.    1  he 
British  zones  thus  delineated  including  a  portion  ol 
Southern  Mesopotamia,  comprising  Bagdad,  and  the 
Svrian  ports  of  Caiffa  and  Acre.    The  Temps,  May 
2i  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "the  Grey-Cambon 
treaty  was  a  veritable  Franco-British  Alliance  for 
the  Levantine  territory,"  as  "France  and  Great 
Britain  mutually  undertook  not  to  open  negotiations 
—except  after  a  preliminary  mutual  accord— tor  tin' 
cession  of  their  rights  over  the  Red  or  Blue  zones 
'to  anv  third  power  not  an  Arab  State  or  Confedera- 
tion of  Arab  States.'    The  treaty  further  stipulated 
that  the  'English  and  French  Governments  m  so  tar 
as  they  are  the  protectors  of  the  Arab  States  will 
agree  not  to  acquire,  and  not  to  permit  a  third  power 
to  acquire  territorial  possessions  in  the  Arab  penin- 
sula, or  to  construct  a  naval  base  in  the  islands  or  on 
the  coast  east  of  the  Red  Sea.'  " 

There  was  also  an  agreement  to  delay  the  pro- 
longation of  the  Bagdad  railway  beyond  Mosul  and 
Samara  until  a  railroad  between  Bagdad  ami  Aleppo 
through  the  Euphrates  valley  should  have  been  com- 
pleted and  providing  that  this  undertaking  should 
be  shared  by  these  two  governments  alone.  Lrreal 
Britain  bound  herself  likewise  to  undertake  no  ne- 
gotiations for  the  cession  of  Cyprus  to  a  third  power 
without  the  consent  of  the  French  Government, 
while  France  in  answer  to  a  specific  request  from 
the  British  Government  announced  herself  ready 
"to  sanction  the  various  British  concessions  dating 
from  a  certain  period  anterior  to  the  war  m  terri- 
tories which  may  be  attributed  to  Great  Britain  or 
may  come  under  its  zone  of  action. 
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la  1917  a  third  agreement  was  made.  The  par- 
ties to  this  undertaking  were  France,  Great  Britain 
and  Italy,  and  an  exchange  of  memoranda  took 
place  on  August  21,  1917,  whereby  Italy  in  return 
for  her  acceptance  of  the  territorial  arrangements  of 
the  Grey-Cambon  treaty  obtained  in  her  turn  two 
/ones.  a'Green  zone  and  a  C  zone,  which  guaranteed 
to  her  in  particular  the  Smyrna  region.  By  a  specific 
clause.  Hie  Franco-British  stipulations  in  the  matter 
of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  the  Red  Sea  were  re- 
garded as  "applying  to  Italy,  as  if  this  power  had 
been  specified  in  the  articles  as  a  contracting  party." 
This  third  treaty  was  concluded  under  the  specific 
reserve  that  the  consent  of  the  Russian  Government 
was  to  be  obtancd,  but  such  consent  was  never  given, 
for  three  months  later  Kerensky's  Government  no 
longer  existed.  Under  this  head,  the  Temps  calls  at- 
tention  to  the  fact  that  "the  principle  remains  where- 
by France  and  Great  Britain  recognize  the  existence 
of  Italian  rights  in  Asia  Minor,"  and  desires  that 
they  will  establish  and  maintain  the  Oriental  equi- 
librium in  collaboration  with  Italy. 

The  Matin,  May  18,  announced  the  probable  di- 
vision of  Turkey,  saying:  "The  various  regions  of 
Asia  Minor,  even  that  which  is  to  remain  under  the 
control  of  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople,  will  be  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Great  Powers  as  mandatories 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  France  will  have  her  part 
of  Cilicia  and  Syria,  perhaps  elsewhere  as  well. 
England's  share  consists  essentially  of  Mesopota- 
mia, Arabia,  and  probably  certain  important  points 
in  Palestine.  Italy  will  have  the  Adalia  and  Konia 
regions,  but  the  chief  novelty  of  the  future  regime 
which  is  destined  profoundly  to  modify  the  whole 
economic  life  of  the  ancient  world  is  the  installation 
of  America  at  Constantinople  and  Armenia.'"  This 
arrangement,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  per- 
sisted for  long,  as  on  May  20  the  Matin  announced 
that  'since  the  Four  have  heard  the  Maharaja  of 
Bikanir,  the  representative  of  the  Hundu  Mussul- 
mans, they  have  been  troubled.  In  the  meeting  of 
yesterday,  they  turned  toward  a  new  solution,  or 
rather  turned  back  to  the  old  idea  of  leaving  the 
Sultan  at  Constantinople  under  an  international 
control,  with  Turkey  reduced  but  still  presentable. 
The  Sultan  is  a  religious  personage  on  whom  the 
Mussulmans  of  India  call  down  the  divine  benedic- 
tion in  their  prayers.  I!  seems  that  there  are  great 
inconveniences  in  putting  him  too  visibly  under  con- 
Irol,  and  a  risk  of  shocking  the  religious  sentiments 
of  many  Mohammedans  by  his  fate.  What  will  be 
Ihe  resull  of  this  new  situation?  It  is  not  yet  known. 
France  in  any  case  must  maintain  her  position.  We 
made  great  sacrifices  in  Syria  .  .  .  and  that  coun- 
Iry  has  already  had  its  richest  regions  cut  off.  In 
return  we  must  not  lose  the  legitimate  part  of  our 
control  over  the  central  Ottoman  Government,  and 
it  is  necessary  that  in  Ibis  matter  as  in  all  others,  no 
one  of  our  Allies  be  sacrified  to  the  colonial  passions 
of  foreigners." 

Augusle  Gauvain  in  the  Debats,  May  18,  regards 
die  fall  and  partition  of  the  Turkish  Empire  as  in- 
evitable, and  the  passing  of  the  "Sick  Man  of  the 
East"  as  only  a  mailer  of  time.  "No  Christian  popu- 
lace will  submit  to  live  longer  under  the  Ottoman 
vokc.  .  .  .  No  arrangement  can  be  reached  with 
the  people  responsible  for  Ihe  horrible  massacres 
during  the  war  in  which  were  slaughtered  more  than 
a  million  Armenians  and  Greeks.  .  .  .  The  sin- 
gle means  of  making  the  Turkish  people  forever  in- 
capable of  a  repetition  of  such  horrors  is  to  take 
from  them  their  political  power.    .    .    .    All  states- 


men who  have  attentively  observed  the  Turks  for 
the  last  two  centuries  have  concluded  that  there  is 
only  one  means  of  controlling  them — force.  How- 
ever agreeable  may  have  been  certain  Turks  whom 
we  used  to  know  the  conclusion  applies  equally  to 
them.  The  consequences  of  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  are  obviously  so  grave  that  it  would  have 
been  the  last  word  in  imprudence  to  bring  it  on  de- 
liberately, but  as  the  Turks  themselves  linked  their 
fate  to  that  of  Germany  in  the  hope  of  prolonging 
their  existence  a  few  decades  we  can  no  longer  think 
of  saving  them.  Such  an  attempt  would  be  against 
nature,  and  would  involve  further  massacres  and 
other  wars.  The  Turks  are  designed  by  destiny  to 
pass  under  the  control  of  Christian  powers.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  best  thing  for  them.  For  the  first 
time  in  their  existence  they  would  be  able  to  work 
in  full  security  and  in  the  certainty  of  not  losing  the 
fruits  of  their  labors.  .  .  .  The  new  Turkey  un- 
der the  control  of  the  European  states  designated  as 
mandatories  would  extend  on  the  Anatolian  Plateau 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Aegean  bounded  by 
Armenia  and  the  State  of  Constantinople.  Con- 
stantinople would  be  administered  by  another  Chris- 
tian power.  .  .  .  The  Smyrna  region  demanded 
by  Greece  forms  a  geographic  whole  easy  to  recog- 
nize, and  extending  from  the  latitude  of  Tenedos  and 
the  Cyizicene  Peninsula  to  the  Seven  Capes  on  the 
south  and  between  the  parallels  of  Rhodes  and  of 
the  Gulf  of  Adalia.  This  territory  should  either  be 
turned  over  to  Greece  or  made  into  a  special  state 
in  which  Hellenic  elements  would  be  naturally  pre- 
dominant. In  any  case  the  Conference  must  make 
certain  special  provisions  for  the  protection  of  this 
territory,  and  of  other  states  arising  from  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  .  .  From 
early  times  Western  states,  notably  France,  have  had 
important  establishments  here,  costing  heavy  sacri- 
I  fices,  and  not  likely  to  be  abandoned.  The  man- 
date given  to  one  or  another  Power  must  not  in  ef- 
fect despoil  the  legitimate  holders  of  their  property 
and  the  control  of  institutions.  The  mandatory 
state  will  have  political  influence,  but  must  be  re- 
quired to  allow  commercial,  industrial,  educational, 
and  religious  institutions  already  existing  to  live 
and  prosper.  .  .  .  The  right  of  gu  ardianship  will 
not  imply  a  monopoly  to  the  detriment  of  acquired 
titles." 

This  somewhat  guarded  tone  of  Gauvain's  is  re- 
peated and  emphasized  in  a  second  editorial,  May 
21),  which  starts  with  the  warning  that  the  Four  seem 

1  to  be  on  the  point  of  making  as  bad  an  error  in  Tur- 

!  key  as  they  did  in  Danzig,  and  the  added  hint  thai 
"If  the  Four  heed  the  recriminations  of  certain  nota- 
ble Mussulmans  they  will  provoke  further  troubles 

'  and  massacres  in  that  very  world  of  Islam  which 
they  were  accused  of  troubling  by  their  original 
intentions."    The  Mussulmans  and  the  Turks  un- 

'l  derstand  only  one  system  of  government,  domina- 
tion and  subjection,"  and  the  recent  acts  of  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  Allies  were  far  on  the  way  to  re- 
establish peace,  when  the  tergiversations  of  the  Four 
began  to  provoke  fresh  disorder.  "It  is  a  crime 
against  humanity  to  allow  the  Mussulmans  for  a  mo- 
ment to  think  that  their  Ottoman  regime  can  have 
a  rebirth." 

The  political  influence  of  the  Caliph  ot  Con- 
stantinople over  the  rest  of  his  world  is  a  legend 
fostered  by  Abdul  Hamid.  In  actual  fact  he  is  not 
recognized  by  the  Mussulmans  of  Africa,  nor  by 
most  of  those  in  Asia.  His  religious  authority  is 
formally  contested,  and  during  this  war  has  been 
proved  non-existent.    "We  can  still  leave  him  a  part 
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of  his  nominal  political  sovereignty  over  a  portion 
of  the  old  Ottoman  Empire,  subject  always  to  the 
tutelage  of  a  mandatory  power.  By  going  further 
Hum  this  we  should  be  ourselves  conferring  on  him 
a  religious  authority  refused  him  by  the  world  ot 
Islam  In  fact  the  Allies  have  no  business  to  mingle 
in  the  religious  affairs  of  Islam.  ...  The  con- 
trol of  Constantinople  by  Christians  is  necessary.  .  . 
Constantinople  is  not  a  holy  city  of  Islam.  It  is  sim- 
ply the  symbol  of  its  domination  in  Europe,  and  tor 
that  reason  must  re-enter  Christian  control.  It  it 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Sultan,  the  Mussul- 
mans and  Turks  would  not  believe  us  victorious.  Al- 
ready the  agents  of  the  Committee  ot  Union  and 
Progress  in  Asia  Minor  are  spreading  the  rumor 
that  we  are  not  the  victors.  Our  unbelievable  ior- 
bcarance  at  Constantinople  lends  color  to  this. 

The  Temps,  Mav  19,  returning  to  the  accord  ot 
1916  laments  that  it  is  already  broken,  tor  Prance 
will  not  have  the  region  which  included  Mosu  ,  and 
loses  likewise  the  northern  region  which  included 
the  Plain  of  Adana,  the  Mountains  ot  the  Anti  laurus 
and  the  City  of  Sivas.    She  is  similarly  excluded 
from  Lesser  Armenia  and  the  Turkish  territories. 
Is  it  to  the  advantage  of  all  these  territories  to  be  ex- 
cluded  from   French   civilization,    a  civilization 
"which  they  have  loved  and  cherished  for  centu- 
ries f"  In  any  case  they  were  not  consulted.    h  rench 
influence  has  been  reduced  to  comprise  a  more  or 
less  mutilated  Syria,  a  result  which  does  not  do  great 
honor  to  the  French  Government,  and  will  be  no 
more  favorable  to  the  future  revolution  of  the 
Orient.    It  would  be  neither  just  nor  wise  that 
France,  whose  language  is  the  official  language  ot  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  whose  ideas  have  inspired  and 
will  again  inspire,  whatever  may  be  done,  so  many 
movements  of  emancipation  and  restoration,  should 
be  driven  entirelv  from  the  vast  complexity  ot  Asia 
Minor  .    It  was  for  this  reason  evidently  that 

it  was  proposed  to  put  the  three  Vilayets  of  Brousse, 
Kastamouni  and  Angora  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the 
Vilayet  of  Trebizond  under  France.  .  .  .  We  do 
not  wish  the  liquidation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  to 
resemble  a  barbecue  where  everybody  is  struggling 
to  get  a  morsel  of  food  equal  to  the  portion  ot  the 
others  We  wish  that  the  reorganization  ot  the  Ori- 
ent should  be  made  in  the  interest  above  all  ot  the 
Oriental  peoples  themselves  and  of  general  peace.  .  . 
If  France  is  to  receive  a  mandate  we  hope  that  she 
will  be  given  the  libertv  of  action  necessary  to- ful- 
fil it  properly  and  to  enable  her  to  play  the  tradi- 
tional role  which  falls  upon  her  as  the  friend  of  the 
Mussulmans." 

The  Echo  de  Paris,  May  1/,  notes  the  proposed 
partition  announced  semi-officially  but  is  cautious 
about  its  comment,  risking  only  the  following:  "Prom 
this  moment  let  us  announce  an  important  result. 
The  United  States  is  profoundly  engaged  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Europe.  Unless  American  opinion,  attached  to 
its  traditional  policy  of  isolation,  reacts  powerfully, 
we  may  say  that  in  one  sense  there  will  soon  be  no 
more  Atlantic  Ocean."  Philosophic  consolations, 
however,  seem  to  have  soon  lost  weight  with  Perti- 
nax,  for  he  says,  May  18,  that  the  partition  of  the  Ot- 
toman Empire  inspires  the  French  with  sad  reflec- 
tions We  can  onlv  lose  by  the  ruin  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  It  is  not  without  reason  that  for  centuries 
we  have  opposed  its  partition  as  being  the  worst  of 
catastrophes.  .  .  .  Our  British  friends,  posses- 
sed of  immense  territory  assuring  them  the  routes 
to  India,  and  their  American  cousins  always  in  eager 
quest  of  markets,  are  agreed  in  favor  of  partition. 


We  must  therefore  resign  ourselves  to  it.    At  this 
word  partition  many  people  hide  their  eyes.     1  he) 
prefer  the  word  mandatory.    Let  us  say  to  appeas< 
them  that  we  are  not  partitioning  Turkey,  but  rather 
partitioning  the  moral  and  material  advantages  thai 
mandates  confer  on  those  exercising  them.    Vi  n 
well,  in  this  distribution  of  profits  France  must  nol 
be  forgotten.    .    .    .    When  M.  Clemenceau  under- 
took personal  negotiations  with  the  Cabinet  of  Lon- 
don he  had  in  his  hands  the  Franco-British  accord 
of  1916.    Under  the  pretext  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions he  allowed  this  legal  title  to  be  taken  from 
him.    .    .    .    The  conversations  he  had  are  marked 

by  surrenders." 

The  two  cities  Mersina  and  Adana.  connected 
as  they  are  by  a  railroad,  and  full  of  French  enter- 
prises, are  situated  in  Cilicia,  rich  in  cotton  and  pe- 
trol.   These  were  the  richest  parts  of  the  portion 
guaranteed  France  in  1916.    French  ministers  and 
statesmen  constantly  repeated  the  advice  "Do  not 
give  up  Mersina  and  Adana  lightly."    But  on  the 
word  of  an  engineer  statesman  these  were  given  up 
in  favor  of  the  superior  importance  of  the  Ports  of 
Samsun  and  Heraclea  on  the  Black  Sea.    "In  order 
that  our  American  friends,  the  protectors  of  Arme- 
nia, may  exploit  Cilicia  we  have  had  our  portion  ot 
Syria  reduced  to  the  most  sterile  area,  and  it  is  the 
further  intention  to  give  us  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting the  north  portion  of  Turkey.    .    .    .  This 
is  a  fool's  bargain  and  before  it  be  concluded  public- 
opinion  has  the  right  to  protest." 

The  Action  Francaise,  May  21,  is  no  beiter 
pleased,  saying:    "There  is  no  ground  for  astonish- 
i  ment  that  the  difficulty  of  dividing  the  various  man- 
I  dates  caused  the  project  to  fall  through.    We  have 
I  no  regrets  that  we  did  not  resign  ourselves  at  once 
■  to  seeing  the  United  States  installed  at  Constanti- 
'  nople  and  President  Wilson  giving  such  a  violent 
!  turn  to  his  proclamation  of  disinterestedness.  .  .  . 
i  Our  title  remains  unaffected.    No  concession  in  our 
1  ancient  privileges  is   to  be  admitted.    It  would 
scarcely  be  worth  the  price  of  French  victory  and  ot 
French  sacrifices  in  the  Orient  if  the  situation  were 
less  advantageous  after  1919  than  before  1914. 

The  Figaro,  May  18,  asks  that  all  Syria,  and  not 
a  dismembered  Syria,  come  under  France's  man- 
date saying  "the  negotiations  on  this  question  have 
not  always  been  well  conducted  from  our  point  ol 
view.  It  is  high  time  to  give  them  a  more  vigorous 
and  logical  direction."  The  solution  is  a  Turkish 
state  administered  and  governed  with  the  aid  ot 
European  counsellors.  Pierre  Loti,  who  has  always 
been  the  friend  of  the  Turk,  on  May  23  has  an  ap- 
peal on  behalf  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  m  the  Figaro. 
His  text  is  well  summarized  by  this  quotation :  1  he 
death  of  Turkey  would  in  a  certain  degree  signify 
the  death  also  of  our  well  beloved  country,  death  for 
her  influence,  her  prestige  and  her  primordial  in- 
terests in  the  immense  territories  of  the  Prophet 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  grand  cause  of  die  Caliph 
which  so  profoundly  moves  all  Islam  at  the  same, 
time  that  it  touches  us  so  closely,  is  not  yet  lost 

The  Avenir,  May  22,  envisaging  the  probability 
of  an  American  mandate  in  Constantinople  does  no 
contemplate  it  with  pleasure,  hinting  at  imperial 
designs  and  finally  quoting  President  Wilson  s  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  pointing  out  that  the  United  States 
has  suffered  least  from  the  war.  The  paper  remarks 
bitterly  in  connection  with  financial  affairs  that  wc 
have  got  nothing  from  America  but  credits,  that  is 
o  say  the  right  of  owing  money,"  and  con  inues: 
"NowAmerica  proposes  to  hold  Constantinople  with 
four  men  and  a  corporal,  which  means  that  we  will 
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be  called  in  at  every  critical  moment.  As  a  reward 
tor  our  great  care  and  guardianship  what  will 
America  do  for  us?    She  will  put  the  old  Ottoman 

ire  on  its  feet,  that  is  to  say,  she  will  find  out- 
lets tor  her  rails  and  her  products.  If  ever  Europe 
accepted  such  an  arrangement  it  would  be  the  end 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  All  the  mystical  phrase- 
ology would  end  in  the  most  audacious  imperialistic 
enterprise  ever  realized  in  history  under  the  benevo- 
lent cover  of  peace." 

Hcrve,  always  passionately  devoted  to  Russia, 
laments  over  the  fate  of  Constantinople  in  two  is- 
sues of  the  Victoire,  May  19  and  20.  He  regards  the 
solution  of  the  Hapsburg  problem  as  mere  child's 
play  beside  that  of  the  fate  of  Turkey.  Constanti- 
nople originally  was  promised  to  Russia  in  the  course 
of  the  war.  The  Arab  populations  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  which  are  non-Turkish  can  be  easily  par- 
celled out,  but  when  we  come  to  Armenia  the  same 
Russian  question  confronts  us,  for  Upper  Armenia 
was  promised  to  Russia  "and  when  Russia  comes  out 
of  her  convulsion  she  will  demand  an  accounting 
from  the  Allies  who  have  profited  by  her  feebleness 
of  the  moment  to  violate  their  promises.  For  want 
of  a  better  solution  there  is  talk  of  giving  the  pro- 
tectorate to  the  United  States,  but  will  they  accept? 
Let  us  hope  so,  for  the  sake  of  the  Armenians."  The 
matter  of  Smyrna  is  equally  serious  because  it  is  the 
apparent  intention  to  separate  it  from  its  hinterland, 
an  impossible  procedure.  If  Constantinople  be 
given  to  the  United  States  "the  position  is  a  good  one 
from  which  to  do  business  in  all  Eastern  Europe 
and  all  Asia  Minor,  but  what  would  Russia  think  of 
I  his  intruder  coming  from  the  New  World,  as  though 
lo  laugh  at  her."  Herve  prophesies:  "You  will  see 
I  he  Allies  leaving  the  Turks  independent  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  with  that  Constantinople  and  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  neutralized  states!  The  Sick  Man  is 
not  yet  dead." 

Taking  up  again  on  May  20  the  question  of  Con- 
stantinople, he  speaks  in  behalf  of  Russia  against  the 

"casuists  of  the  Allies"  ending  with  his  usual  con- 
tusion: "  For  the  love  of  peace  in  Europe  do  not 
commit  the  folly  of  giving  Constantinople  and  the 
Straits  to  anybody  but  the  Russians." 

Curiously  enough  the  Lanterne,  May  18,  regards 
"every  parceling  out  of  territories  purely  Turkish" 

is  "indefensible."  The  Petite  Republique,  May  19, 
fears  the  effect  on  the  Mussulmans  of  a  diminution 
of  Ihe  power  of  the  Sultan  and  regards  an  American 


mandate  for  Constantinople  as  an  operation  "not 
exempt  from  dangers."  The  Rappel,  May  18,  after 
an  allusion  to  the  "Wilsonian  evangel"  and  the  right 
of  self-disposition  says:  "It  is  the  United  States 
which  gained  the  Straits,  an  admirable  preface  to 
their  triumphal  entry  to  the  great  markets  of  Asia." 

Socialist  humanitarianism  extends  even  to  the 
Turks  and  the  Humanite,  May  18,  while  prepared  to 
admit  the  tyrannical  vices  and  bureaucratic  corrup- 
tion of  Turkey  as  well  as  its  ignorance  and  fanati- 
cism, insists  on  separating  the  people  into  a  bour- 
geoisie and  a  proletariat,  with  the  ruling  class  re- 
sponsible for  atrocities,  and  the  vast  mass  of  the  la- 
boring and  commercial  classes  ignorant  and  blame- 
less in  spite  of  the  crimes  of  their  government.  In 
any  case  the  Turks  have  redeeming  qualities,  a  "spirit 
of  justice  and  an  application  to  work  rare  in  the 
Orient,"  and  moreover,  the  hands  of  the  Balkan 
Christians  are  not  clear  in  the  matter  of  atrocities 
since  the  fall  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  "The  Allies 
are  using  the  acts  of  violence,  for  which  the  mass  of 
the  populace  is  not  responsible,  as  a  pretext  for  the 
partition  of  Turkey  to  their  own  profit.  This  crime 
against  justice  is  the  crown  of  them  all." 

Oriental  Socialists  had  a  better  solution,  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Balkan  Federation  and  beside  it  a  federa- 
tion of  the  nationalities  of  Asia  Minor.  "Instead  of 
this  solution,  undoubtedly  complex,  just  as  the  ques- 
tion itself  is,  but  conforming  to  justice,  the  Allies 
wish  to  proceed  to  the  most  ignoble  partition  of  the 
spoils  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Thus  it  is  that  Wil- 
sonism,  after  concession  on  concession,  arrives  at 
the  complete  abandonment  of  its  principles.  In 
very  fact  the  United  States  is  to  share  in  the  bar- 
becue. .  .  .  The  civilized  world  will  learn  with 
stupor  that  the  high  morals  of  the  Fourteen  Points 
have  accommodated  themselves  to  such  a  compro- 
mise." 

The  Populaire,  May  20,  favors  the  same  federal 
scheme,  and  characterizes  the  Anglo-Indian  inter- 
vention in  the  affair  as  "curious,  and  probably  sub- 
ordinated to  new  imperialist  intrigues.  We  are  go- 
ing to  see  queer  dickerings  which  will  tend  to  keep 
Turkey  in  the  appearance  of  life  while  destroying  it 
in  reality."  The  Oeuvre,  May  20,  holds  that  the  oc- 
cupation of  Smvrna  is  based  on  a  legal  fiction,  and 
that  the  Allies  are  "letting  themselves  be  dragged 
along  by  ill-calculated  ambitions  into  a  path  of  in- 
justice/ .  .  .  In  their  rivalry  of  appetites  and 
their  impatience,  they  do  not  feel  the  need  of  a 
treaty,  they  do  not  even  respect  the  terms  of  the  arm- 
■  istice." 
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French  Rule  in  Alsace-Lorraine 

A  surprising  estimate  of  French  policy  in  Al- 
sace-Lorraine appears  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  May 
19,  surprising  in  that  it  compliments  the  way  in 
which  the  French  have  understood  the  striving  there 
for  autonomy.  The  gist  of  the  article  is  that  the  re- 
placement of  Maringer  by  Millerand  in  March,  1919, 
was  the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  en- 
lightened policy  by  France. 

"The  nomination  of  the  deputy  and  former  Min- 
ister of  War,  Millerand,  to  the  post  of  Commissioner- 
General  for  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  place  of  the  former 
incumbent,  Maringer,  signifies  more  than  a  personal 
change  in  the  political  development  of  the  province. 
It  was  not  merely  a  question  of  removing  an  incom- 
petent official  who  owed  his  appointment  merely  to 
the  circumstance  that  he  was  a  brother-in-law  of  M. 
Jeanneny,  under-Secretarv  of  State  for  M.  Clemen- 
ceau,  nor  of  his  replacement  by  a  sagacious  poli- 
tician. It  was  not  the  person  of  Maringer  who  was 
at  fault  so  much  as  the  French  system  of  prefects, 
the  system  of  centralization,  which  was  trying  to 
convert  Alsace-Lorraine  as  speedily  as  possible  back 
into  the  three  departments  of  1871.  If  the  French 
Government  wished  to  retain  the  sympathies  of  the 
population,  especially  of  the  Clericals,  it  had  to  rec- 
ognize the  opposition  excited  by  the  principles  of 
Maringer.  It  did  this,  as  we  must  admit,  in  a  very 
resolute  way.  Millerand  was  sent  out  with  almost 
unlimited  powers;  the  bonds  which  bound  the  local 
authorities  to  Paris  were  cut;  and  the  old  adminis- 
tration at  Strassburg  was  left  almost  intact.    .    .  . 

"The  nomination  of  Millerand  was  a  great  vic- 
tory for  the  idea  of  autonomy,  at  least  in  the  field  of 
administration,  though  different  perhaps  in  form 
and  manner  from  the  administration  which  we  Ger- 
mans had  hoped  to  establish.  In  Alsace  it  is  not  con- 
sidered as  a  victory  for  oro-Germanism,  but  rather 
as  a  triumph  for  the  ideal  of  decentralization,  as  the 
opening  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  French  gov- 
ernment. Moreover  no  one  is  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  economic  regionalism  and  political  autonomy 
are  closely  bound  together  in  Alsace. 

"In  order  to  anticipate  any  false  impression  that 
may  be  aroused  in  Germany,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  this  event  does  not  signify  a  change  in  the  preva- 
lent anti-German  attitude.  There  is  nothing  in  com- 
mon between  them.  Even  the  champions  of  the  most 
absolute  autonomy  wish  home  rule  only  under  the 
French  flag, —  a  position  in  the  French  body  politic 
similar  to  that  of  Algeria.  Indeed  this  comparison 
has  often  been  made  lately  in  the  Alsatian  press.  It 
probably  sprang  from  the  projected  nomination  of 
JonnarC  Governor  of  Algeria,  to  the  place  of  Mar- 
inger. 

"Any  one  who  lived  through  the  jubilation  and 
enthusiasm  which  greeted  the  victors  last  November 
would  have  thought  that  the  liberated  Alsatians  had 
but  one  desire,  namely  to  return  to  their  French 
motherland  as  quickly  and  completely  as  possible. 
The  long  cherished  ideal  of  a  'two-fold  culture'  was 
forgotten.    All  leanings  toward  particularism  or  a 


sane  amount  of  regionalism  were  lost  in  the  storm 
of  enthusiasm  for  French  art  and  culture  which 
greeted  the  French  troops  from  the  Vosges  to  the 
Rhine.  In  those  days  of  passionate  national  ecstasy 
the  Alsatian  people  appeared  to  have  lost  all  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  identity. 

'  Rut  little  by  little,  when  the  holiday  mood  had 
passed  and  the  defects  of  purely  French  administra- 
tion was  seen,  when  unavoidable  collisions  took 
place  between  French-speaking  officials  and  the 
German  or  dialect-speaking  population,  then  the 
centralization  plans  of  the  Parisian  Government  be- 
gan to  lose  favor.  Merchants  and  manufacturers 
called  for  economic  regulations  as  soon  as  they  saw 
the  evil  effects  of  separation  from  the  German  mar- 
ket. Workmen  and  employees  under  Socialist  lead- 
ers demanded  the  retention  of  the  social  acquisitions 
gained  under  German  rule.  In  support  of  their  de- 
mands they  elaborated  the  thesis  that  instead  of 
gallicizing  Alsace,  France  ought  to  draw  lessons  for 
herself  from  Alsatian  laws  and  customs. 

"Moreover,  the  influential  Catholic  party  went 

even  further.  It  constituted  itself  the  champion  of 
economic  regionalism.  The  motives  for  this  con- 
duct were  not  hard  to  find.  They  lay  in  the  bugbear 
of  a  separation  between  Church  and  State  and  in  its 
corrollary  of  non-religious  schools,  both  of  which 
had  been  enforced  in  France  for  over  a  decade. 
Thus  the  newly-founded  'Republican  People's  Party" 
made  economic  regionalism  the  most  important 
plank  in  its  platform,  hoping  in  this  way  to  retain  in 
French  Alsace-Lorraine  its  hard-won  Church  and 
School  legislation.  .  .  .  The  struggle  against  sep- 
aration filled  the  columns  of  the  clerical  daily  news- 
papers. In  reality,  of  course,  the  'economic'  region- 
alism preached  throughout  the  land  was  anything 
but  economic.  It  served  purely  religious  aims.  In 
the  final  analysis  its  purpose  was  to  preserve  the  ex- 
isting clerical  spheres  of  influence,  which  could  be 
done  better  in  a  small  autonomous  Alsace  than  in  the 
bosom  of  Radical-Socialist,  anti-Catholic  France. 

"Liberal  circles  recognize  the  clerical  attitude 
for  what  it  is  worth,  and  the  Liberal  leader,  Rlumen- 
thal,  has  broken  political  relations  with  his  literary 
friend,  Wetterle.  It  is  among  the  friends  of  Rlumen- 
thal  that  one  finds  the  most  resolute  enemies  of  de- 
centralization. On  the  other  hand,  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  both  Progressives  and  Liberals  are  op- 
posed to  Rlumenthaks  viewpoint.  While  he  favors 
the  erection  of  a  provincial  branch  of  the  great 
French  Radical  party,  his  opponents,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Frey,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Strassburger 
Neue  Zeitung,  have  founded  an  independent  Demo- 
cratic 'Landespartei,'  which  is  permeated  with  re - 
gionalistic  sentiments.  ...  It  also  has  a  radical 
socialistic  tinge.  This  program  is  intended  to  be 
transitory,  but  really  contains  the  germ  of  perma- 
nence. According  to  Liberal  and  Socialist  ideas, 
home  rule  should  serve  the  aims  of  State  socializa- 
tion, which,  probably,  would  stand  little  chance  o 
success  in  France.  Foremost  among  the  desires  of 
the  Left  is  state  control  over  potash  mines  and  rail- 
roads.  Rut  since  this  is  intended  primarily  for  tin 
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good  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  since  the  railroads  are 
to  be  run  only  by  native  personnel,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Liberal-Socialist  plans  can  be  realized  only  under  a 

nanent  system  of  administrative  autonomy. 
Thu-.  in  short,  all  three  great  parlies  are  united  in 
Ihe  cry  :  'Alsace-Lorraine  for  the  Alsaee-Lorrainers!' 
The  cry  is  as  strong  under  French  as  it  was  under 
German  rule.  Even  in  Maringer's  time  the  Govern- 
ment in  Paris  had  to  take  account  of  the  demand 
that  native  posts  be  filled  by  native  officials.  At  pres- 
ent the  'Welschen'  (foreigners),  as  the  Alsatians  call 
the  French,  are  almost  as  unpopular  in  official  posi- 
tions as  were  their  former  German  predecessors. 

■Though  the  standpoint  of  the  parties  on  the 
language  question  is  unanimous,  it  has  already 
caused  much  bad  blood.  Against  the  French  at- 
tempts  to  drive  German  from  the  schools,  Alsatians 

eld  the  necessity  for  a  double  language  standard. 
Moreover,  from  a  recent  speech  by  Millerand,  pub- 
lished in  the  German  language  papers,  it  seems  as  if 
the  Alsatians  had  won  the  victory.  In  the  question 
of  legal  court  proceedings,  too,  the  government  has 
had  to  yield.  It  has  decreed  that  on  the  demand  of 
any  litigant  who  docs  not  understand  French,  trials 
shall  lake  place  in  German.  Any  other  action  would 
have  infringed  on  the  execution  of  justice. 

"Several  events  of  a  very  unpleasant  nature  for 
the  Millerand  regime  have  taken  place  recently  in 
the  fight  against  Gallicization;  which  though  they 
have  not  been  exaggerated  into  Zabern  affairs,  have 
nevertheless  given  place  to  local  press  campaigns. 
For  instance.  I  cite  the  case  of  a  native  burgher  of 
Strassburg  who  in  ignorance  of  French  manners  and 
customs  failed  to  salute  the  colors  of  a  passing 
French  Colonial  regiment.  ...  In  return  his  hat 
was  knocked  off  of  his  head  in  a  populous  square  of 
the  city  by  a  reckless  young  French  officer.  The 
event  aroused  a  just  sensation  in  the  press  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  which  placed  itself  unanimously  behind 
[he  citizen  of  Strassburg.  Warnings  appeared 
against  such  "measures  of  liberation.'  One  Strass- 
burg paper,  extensively  quoted  elsewhere,  spoke  of 
the  times  of  Wilhelm  Tell. 

"  Still  another  incident  contributed  much  to  the 
ii'  lignation  ;>gainsl  French  misunderstanding;  i.  e., 
[he  wittily  named  'Third  Battle  of  Muehlhausen.' 
The  incident  consisted  of  a  wild  scuffle  with  atten- 
dant injuries  which  look  place  on  Easter  Monday  at 
;i  football  game  between  Paris  and  Muehlhausen. 
Blows  were  exchanged  when  the  Parisians,  embit- 
tered by  their  defeat,  characterized  the  Alsatian 
players  and  the  umpire  as  'bodies. '  The  Catholic 
Muehlhausen  Volksblatt  cautioned  its  compatriots 
lo  greater  restrain!  and  foresight  on  such  occasions. 

if  these  events  are  not  calculated  to  weaken  the 
prevalent  anti-German  altitude,  they  are  fitted  to 
encourage  the  Alsatian  desire  for  independence. 
Many  other  examples  of  regionalism  might  be  cited, 
bul  1  believe  that  those  given  above  are  sutficienl  to 
prove  Ihe  strength  of  the  striving  for  autonomy. 

"In  some  respects,  moreover,  the  history  of  the 
land  under  German  rule  seems  now  to  be  repeating 
itself;  for  what  is  Ihe  Consril  superieur,  consisting 
chiefly  of  notables  with  clerical  tendencies,  with  the 
right  lo  advise  Millerand  in  all  local  affairs,  but  a 
new  edition  of  Ihe  Landesausschuss  of  holy  mem- 
ory? Socialist  and  Liberal  elements  declare  that  the 
composition  of  the  Conseil  is  both  arbitrary  and  un- 
just. They  demand  its  replacement  by  an  Assembly 
truly  representative  of  the  people  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine  ;>  Xationalrat  elected  on  the  basis  of  uni- 
versal suffrage. 


"This  demand  for  a  local  Parliament  shows  how 
far  the  idea  of  autonomy  has  gone.  The  elections 
for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  promised  by  Millerand. 
change  nothing".  Did  not  Alsace-Lorraine  likewise 
send  deputies  to  the  German  Reichstag,  and  did  she 
not  have  a  local  Parliament  of  her  own  under  Ger- 
man rule?  All  parties  demand  furthermore  that  in 
the  coming  elections  only  candidates  of  old-Alsatian 
stock,  long  established  in  their  voting  districts,  shall 
be  admitted.  Will  history  repeat  itself  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  will  see  in  the  new  French  Chamber, 
as  formerly  in  the  German  Reichstag,  a  group  of 
independent  Alsace-Lorrainers,  —  perhaps  not  as 
eternal  protesters  but  at  least  as  representatives  of  a 
far-going  regionalism? 

"Germany  is  interested  in  the  development  of 
autonomy  in  French  Alsace-Lorraine  primarily 
from  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  self-determination.  But  her  interest  goes 
even  further.  She  can  hope  that  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  present  deep-seated  hatred  of  Germany 
the  ideal  of  autonomy  will  grow  so  strong,  even  be- 
hind the  French  flag,  that  it  will  be  able  to  resusci- 
tate the  old  cultural  and  economic  bonds  across  the 
Rhine.  Perhaps,  too,  the  all-important  mission  of 
the  reconciliation  of  peoples  may  be  performed  over 
the  threshold  of  an  autonomous  Alsace." 

allied  press — british 

America  and  the  German  Ships 
The  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Ministry  of 
Shipping  made  by  Colonel  Leslie  Wilson,  the  par- 
liamentary Secretary  of  this  Ministry  before  the 
House  of  Commons  on  May  19,  disclosed  a  number 
of  interesting  facts.  Comparisons  in  his  report  be- 
tween British  and  American  shipping,  together  with 
the  rumor  that  the  United  States  would  take  over  the 
German  ships  in  her  ports,  again  brought  to  the  front 
the  spectre  of  American  rivalry.  While  this  subject 
does  not  receive  unusual  notice  from  the  press,  it  is 
significant  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  most 
important  of  the  London  daily  papers  comment  at 
some  length  on  the  reported  transfer  to  America  of 
the  German  tonnage. 

Among  the  matters  in  Colonel  Wilson's  review 
of  more  than  purely  national  interest,  the  parlia- 
mentary correspondent  of  the  Daily  Mail,  May  20. 
reports  that  the  following  figures  were  published: 
"Up  to  the  armistice  British  ships  had  carried  more 
than  1,000,000  American  troops;  43  per  cent  of  the 
total  imnorts  into  France,  and  45  per  cent  of  the 
French  imports  of  coal;  49  per  cent  of  the  total  im- 
ports of  Italy,  and  79  per  cent  of  her  coal  supply.  In 
all,  the  Ministry  carried  13,000,000  effective  troops, 
35,000,000  tons  of  British  stores,  and  4,000,000  tons 

of  Allied  stores." 

"A  striking  feature"  of  Colonel  Wilson's  reporl 
was  his  reference  to  "the  huge  shrinkage  in  the  mer- 
cantile marine  of  Great  Britain  and  the  great  in- 
crease in  tonnage  with  which  the  United  States  finds 
herself  equipped  for  the  commercial  struggle  at  the 
end  of  the  war."   (Daily  Mail,  May  20.) 

Colonel  Wilson  is  reported  in  the  same  paper  to 
have  given  the  following  figures  of  world  tonnage  ol 
ocean-going  steamers  of  500  tons  and  over: 

World.  U.  S.  British. 

"Before  war    .  .  .  40,000,000    1,700.000  18,500,000 
Now    36,500,000    6,400,000  15,300,000" 

Comment  on  the  report  of  the  work  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Shipping  is  divided  between  eulogies  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Britise  mercantile  marine  and  ex- 
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pressions  of  fear  as  to  the  future  of  that  important 
branch  of  British  economic  life.  Although  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  authentic  foundation  for  the  rumor 
that  the  German  tonnage  in  America  is.  to  be  taken 
over  by  that  country  comments  on  the  possibility 
are  coupled  with  the  reports  and  opinions  of  Colonel 
Wilson's  speech. 

Thus  the  Times,  May  20,  after  referring  to  a 
large  part  of  the  report  as  "pleasant  reading  in  this 
country"  continues,  "far  less  pleasant  reading—very 
ill  reading  indeed — are  the  comparative  statistics  of 
new  construction  of  merchant  tonnage  in  British  and 
United  States  yards.  British  shipping  suffered  great 
losses,  which  were  not  nearly  made  good  by  new 
construction,  whereas  in  the  United  States  new  ships 
were  turned  out,  and  are  still  being  turned  out,  in 
wholly  unprecedented  numbers."  Of  the  reported 
addition  to  the  American  mercantile  marine  of  the 
German  merchant  ships  the  Times  considers  that  "it 
would  be  unwise  at  this  moment  to  make  too  much" 
and  adds  that  even  if  it  is  true  "the  good  relations  of 
the  two  peoples  are  not  in  the  least  likely  to  be  af- 
fected by  it."  The  article  is  concluded  by  the  warn- 
ing that  as  yet  the  facts  are  not  fully  known  nor  has 
there  been  an  expression  of  the  point  of  view  of  the 
United  States  on  the  subject. 

The  Daily  Mail,  May  17,  suggests  that  the  re- 
ports current  in  regard  to  merchant  shipping  "were 
premature  and  unfounded,"  but  it  nevertheless  de- 
votes an  editorial  to  the  subject.  "The  German 
ships,"  it  says,  "were  driven  into  American  ports  by 
the  British  Navy.  The  case  of  the  Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie  is  typical.  With  her  bunkers  full  of  gold  she 
fled  from  our  cruisers  to  the  United  States,  and  had 
not  America  entered  the  war  she  and  her  sister  ships 
must  have  been  surrendered  by  Germany  and 
'pooled'  among  the  Allies.  A  second  point  is  that 
the  German  shipping  available  for  division  among 
the  Allies  is  only  about  4,000,000  tons,  whereas  the 
British  loss  of  merchant  shipping  was  over  7,500,000 
tons.  So  that  on  the  'ton  for  ton'  principle  there 
would  be  only  about  half  a  ton  of  German  shipping 
for  each  British  ton  lost.  The  American  losses  were 
370.000  tons,  and  the  German  tonnage  in  American 
ports  is  600,000  tons;  and  this,  unless  brought  into 
the  'pool,'  would  give  America  nearly  two  tons  for 
each  ton  lost. 

"These  are  facts  which  the  American  people 
with  their  well-known  fairness  will  doubtless  be  the 
first  to  recognise.    .    .  ." 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  May  20,  in  commenting  on 
the  relative  positions  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  in  regard  to  mercantile  marine  remarks  that 
"as  between  ourselves  and  America  the  only  point 
involved  has  reference  to  the  distribution  of  the 
German  tonnage.  .  .  .  If,"  this  paper  continues, 
"the  United  States  takes  as  permanent  orize  the 
whole  of  the  German  merchantmen,  which  were 
sheltering  in  her  harbors  at  the  time  when  she  de- 
clared war,  she  will  get  the  lion's  share  of  the  best 
German  tonnage.  No  one  can  pretend  that  such  an 
allocation — which  would  exceed  the  whole  of  the 
gross  loss  inflicted  on  the  American  mercantile  ma- 
rine by  enemy  action — would  correspond  to  any 
principle  of  distributive  or  reparative  justice.  The 
only  fair  way  is  to  treat  the  German  shipping  as  a 
pool  for  the  purposes  of  reparation,  giving  to  each 
Associated  belligerent  in  proportion  to  their  losses, 
with  clue  consideration  for  neutrals,  such  as  Norway, 
who  have  incurred  heavy  losses  in  rendering  ma- 
terial service  to  the  Alliance." 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  May  10.  in  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Friendly  Hint  to  America"  also  refers  to 
"the  process  which  transfers  eighty-nine  German 
vessels  interned  in  American  harbors  to  the  ling  oJ 
the  United  States"  and  draws  attention  to  the  fad 
that  the  total  tonnage  of  these  ships  "amounts  to 
nearly  twice  the  amount  of  American  shipping  thai 
was  sunk  by  piracy."    The  American  sense  of  fair 
play  is  appealed  to  by  this  paper.    "But  we  cannot 
think  that  the  American  sense  of  justice  and  c  hivalry 
will  rest  content  with  an  arrangement  which  would 
so  completely  ignore  the  balance  of  services  and 
losses  among  the  Allies.    Great  Britain  has  fought 
nine-tenths  of  the  battle  of  civilization  upon  the  seas. 
She  has  been  the  grand  carrier  for  the  whole  Al- 
liance, and  three-fourths  of  the  vessels  sunk  have 
borne  her  colors.   It  would  be  a  strange  perversion 
of  fairness  if  her  shipping  were  to  be  left  crippled 
for  many  years  while  America  received  an  endow- 
ment of  tonnage  raising  her  equipment  to  far  above 
its  pre-war  level.   The  American  people's  instinct  of 
what  is  fitting  among  friends  will,  we  have  every 
confidence,  forestall  the  feelings  that  would  inevi- 
tably be  provoked  in  such  a  situation." 

The  Morning  Post,  May  20,  also  reviews  the  his- 
torv  of  the  ships  and  is  unable  to  see  on  what  legal 
grounds  the  United  States  can  claim  them.  "It  has 
been  rumored  that  America  is  to  retain  the  German 
vessels  as  value  to  be  charged  against  the  British 
debt  to  the  United  States,  but  no  evidence  is  avail- 
able on  the  subject.  Nor  do  we  understand  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  United  States  is  to  compensate  the 
German  owners.  A  point  of  international  law  is 
here  involved  for  the  ships  in  question  were  all  or 
nearly  all  interned  in  American  harbors  while  that 
country  was  a  neutral.  To  whom  did  the  ships  be- 
long during  that  period?    Obviously  to  Germany. 

"With  great  deference,  it  seems  to  us  that  when 
the  United  States  entered  the  war  the  case  should 
have  been  brought  before  the  American  Prize  Court. 
The  alternative  was  to  hand  over  the  ships  to  Great 
Britain.  We  cannot  see  that  the  United  States  has 
any  legal  claim  to  the  ownership  of  the  interned  ves- 
sels. But  as  matters  stand,  it  is  clear  that  the  ques- 
tion has  been  brought  before  the  Paris  Conference 
not  as  a  legal  issue  but  as  a  part  of  the  terms  of 
peace,  and  that  the  enemy  ships  are  rather  regarded 
as  if  they  were  a  piece  of  enemy  territory  to  be  al- 
located, like  other" captured  territory,  in  the  general 
interest  of  the  Allies.  But  in  that  case  why  do  the 
general  interests,  and  the  British  interest  in  particu- 
lar, resolve  themselves  wholly  into  the  American 
interest?  It  was  understood  that  America  was  to 
make  no  profit  by  her  intervention  in  the  war.  And 
if  it  be  argued  that  America  proposes  to  pay  Ger- 
many for  the  ships,  we  have  still  to  make  sure  that 
America  is  not  buying  what  is  neither  hers  to  buy 
nor  Germany's  to  sell." 

ALLIED  PRESS — FRENCH 

Bullitt's  Resignation 
The  resignation  of  several  of  the  members  of 
the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace  has 
not  attracted  attention  in  the  French  press.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  there  has  been  no  censorship 
of  the  news,  for  the  Socialist  papers  make  note  of  it. 
The  letter  which  Mr.  Bullitt  addressed  to  President 
Wilson  was  published  in  full  on  the  front  page  ot 
the  Humanite  on  May  24,  with  the  brief  remark: 
'  He  sets  forth  his  noble  reasons,  based  on  the  Wil- 
sonian  principles  themselves,  which  have  led  him  as 
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well  as  his  colleagues  to  the  belief  that  they  should 
no  longer  continue  their  collaboration."' 

Daniel  Renoult  in  the  Populaire,  May  25,  the 
most  extreme  of  the  Socialist  dailies,  makes  the 
following  comment:    "A  splendid  letter  of  noble 
tone  in  which  this  collaborator  and  friend  of  Wilson, 
whom  he  addresses  as  'dear  President,'  (Editor's 
note:  The  original  reads  'My  dear  Mr.  President') 
expresses  his  disillusionment  and  sorrow  at  the  im- 
potence of  the  great  American  idealist  to  establish, 
as  he  had  promised,  'permanent  peace  based  on 
altruistic  and  impartial  justice'.    A  severe  letter  in- 
spired by  an  upright  conscience  passing  judgment 
on  the  capitulations  of  another  conscience  which, 
after  struggling  for  the  right,  let  the  wrong  have  its 
wav.    Mr.  Bullitt  is  harder  on  the  President  than 
w  e  have  been  ourselves,  we  who  are  attached  to  him 
by  no  personal  bond.    And  we  believe  we  are  fairer 
to  him  whom  we  have  called  the  vanquished  of  the 
pence,  because  we  judge  him  from  a  higher  point 
of  view.    We  know,  like  Mr.  Bullitt,  that  Wilson 
'personally  has  opposed  the  unjust  settlements  and 
accepted  them  only  under  great  pressure'  (Editor's 
note:  the  original  reads:  "You  personally  have  op- 
posed most  of  the  unjust  settlements'),  but  we  do  not 
believe  like  him  'hat  it  would  have  sufficed  for  the 
Pre  sident  to  'make  his  fight  in  the  open  instead  of 
behind  closed  doors'  in  order  to  overcome  imperial- 
ism.   Mr.  Bullitt  with  his  limited  responsibility  can 
easily  free  his  conscience.    Wilson,  if  he  has  often 
thought  of  breaking  up  the  Conference,  has  always 
backed  down  at  the  last  moment  because  he  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and,  as  the  head  of  a  great 
capitalist  state,  could  not  do  an  act  which  tended 
to  a  general  revolution  against  international  capi- 
talism.   Fight  in  the  open?    He  tried  it  at  first  and 
again  at  the  end  by  his  magnificent  statements  and 
by  his  appeal  to  the  Italian  people.    But  he  suc- 
ceeded no  more  by  these  methods  than  by  the  ultra- 
secret  conversations  of  the  Four.    We  hail  his  de- 
feat which  is  further  emphasized  by  the  down- 
hearted  withdrawal  of  his  best  and  most  loyal  col- 
laborators.   And  once  more  we  repeat  that  there 
will  be  no  justice  between  peoples  or  within  each 
nation  except  through  the  triumph  of  international 
Socialism." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS  DUTCH 

The  Extradition  of  the  Kaiser 

The  statement  that  Holland  is  to  be  asked  to 
give  up  the  ex-Kaiser  to  the  Allies  for  trial  has 
aroused  extraordinarily  little  comment  in  the  Dutch 
papers.  What  opinion  there  is,  however,  is  extreme- 
ly indignant  al  what  is  regarded  in  Holland  as  an 
impudent  request. 

The  Radical  and  pro-Ally  De  Telegraaf  for  May 
13  confines  itself  to  the  denial  of  the  rumor  that  the 
Netherlands  Government  had  decided  to  give  up  the 
Kaiser  and  quotes  bricflv  from  the  Paris  Matin's 
account  of  the  Kaiser's  guilt. 

The  Liberal-Democratic  Algemeen  Handelsblad 
l  or  May  13  also  stales  with  "'assurance  that  the  rumor 
In  tin'  effect  that  Holland  is  going  to  give  up  the 


Kaiser  is  entirely  false.  The  Government  has  taken 
absolutely  no  steps  to  deliver  the  ex-Kaiser  and  has 
been  informed  by  means  of  the  press  only  that  the 
peace  conditions  to  be  imposed  upon  Germany  in- 
clude the  trial  of  William  II.  At  first  glance  this 
affair  appears  to  be  a  question  between  Germany 
and  the  Allied  and  Associated  governments  only." 
The  Catholic  De  Maasbode  for  May  10  goes  farther 
and  infers  that  it  is  Holland's  business  also.  "It  has 
now  come  to  be  believed  that  even  this  turning  point 
in  the  history  of  the  world  will  not  be  easily  able  to 
shelter  the  extradition  of  the  ex-Kaiser  within  a 
judicial  framework.  There  are  some  of  us  who  have 
recourse  to  fundamental  law  and  who  read  therein 
that  law  establishes  common  conditions  whereby  the 
delivery  of  strangers  to  alien  powers  may  be  effected. 
And  what  do  we  see  with  regard  to  the  law  of  extra- 
dition? A  list  of  the  worst  misdeeds  is  enumerated 
and  extradition  may  be  claimed  for  only  such  of- 
fenses; for  the  others  it  is  impossible;  extradition  of 
political  criminals,  above  all,  is  impossible.  Con- 
cerning the  latter  the  clearest  unanimity  prevails  in 
the  literature  of  international  law. 

"From  the  purely  juridical  point  of  view,  the 
right  of  asylum  is  not  given  to  persons  who  are  seek- 
ing a  hiding  place  only.  The  right  of  asylum  is  a 
part  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  and  signifies  its 
competence  to  offer  a  hiding  place.  Within  the 
boundaries  of  our  country  a  foreign  State  can  exer- 
cise no  jurisdiction;  whatever  takes  place  within  our 
boundaries  cannot  justly  be  interfered  with  by  for- 
eign administration.  Even  if  all  States  were  in  some 
degree  members  of  a  great  judicial  confederation, 
their  feeling  of  solidarity  and  their  own  interest 
would  cause  them  to  make  agreements  concerning 
extradition  of  criminals  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  But  also  the  sovereign  State  agrees  not  to 
punish  acts  which  it  itself  has  not  declared  punish- 
able. Transgressions  of  a  political  nature  are  al- 
ways excluded  from  agreements  about  the  extradi- 
tion of  other  criminals."  The  Maasbode  cites  more 
international  law  on  the  question  and  then  con- 
cludes: "Such  is  the  old  law.  .  .  .  And  now  we 
hear  that  the  deliverv  of  the  Kaiser  is  to  be  demand- 
ed. When  extradition  interferes  with  our  sover- 
eignty it  will  be  dominated  by  our  national  law  and 
this  latter  does  not  recognize  extradition  for  political 
offenses.  Thus  the  question  of  the  Kaiser  seems  to 
pass  into  the  competence  of  our  national  jurisdiction 
as  well  as  the  'no'  of  refusal  which  everyone  can  hear 
without  effort. 

"Is  it  perhaps  conceived  that  the  League  of  Na- 
tions can  be  founded  upon  the  sacrifice  of  sover- 
eignty Away  with  the  individual  rights  oi  States 
The  League  will  take  care  of  the  administration! 
Sacrifice  of  sovereignty  is  the  creation  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  .  .  .  The  condition  of  a  State  which 
in  a  new  order  of  things,  is  struggling  with  the  old 
concepts  and  particularly  with  the  old  concept  oi 
sovereigns,  is  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Such  a 
State  will  have  to  struggle  obstinately,  even  to  its 
own  destruction,  to  free  itself  from  the  new  bonds. 
Only  then  does  the  State  maintain  its  worth  and 
honor,  and  refusal  will  then  become  a  duty  also. 
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German  Tactics  at  the  Peace  Conference 

(Frank  H.  Simonds  in  the  Times,  May  24,  under 
the  title  "German  Tactics  to  Escape  Justice.  .  .  . 
An  American  Warning").  "Bernhardi  was  right 
when  he  told  his  countrymen  that  'Our  next  war  will 
be  for  world  power  or  downfall!'  This  is  a  fact 
which  slowly,  very  slowly,  is  penetrating  the  Ger- 
man mind  and  is  revealed  alike  in  German  propa- 
ganda and  German  official  communications.  Since 
the  Peace  Terms  were  delivered  there  has  been  un- 
folded a  wonderful  picture  of  the  German  mind. 

"It  is  now  perfectly  clear  that  German  policy 
had  two  divisions — there  was  the  possibility  of  the 
military  victory,  held  firmly  up  to  July  18  of  last 
year,  in  which  case  the  German  terms  were  to  be  of 
the  siiffest,  including  annexations  and  stupendous 
indemnities.  In  the  second  place,  if  the  war  were 
not  won  then,  through  the  skillful  use  of  Mr.  Wilson 
and  his  Fourteen  Points,  Germany  was  to  escape  the 
serious  consequences  of  defeat  and  having  crippled 
British  shipping  and  smashed  French  and  Belgium 
industry,  was  to  resume  her  old  place  in  the  world. 

"Today  every  German  utterance  indicates  the 
enormous  disillusionment  in  the  matter  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  The  Germans  believed  that  he  would 
save  them.  They  regarded  him  as  an  ally.  They 
were  accordingly  stunned  when  they  read  the  terms 
of  Peace  signed  by  Mr.  Wilson  which  carried  with 
them  a  death  sentence  of  all  their  hopes.  For  the 
first  time  the  German  was  seized  with  the  fear  that 
he  might  lose  the  war  after  all. 

"The  smallest  examination  of  German  utter- 
ances since  that  time  indicates  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  become  a  center  of  German 
denunciation,  exactly  as  England  was  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war.  Great  Britain  betrayed  Germany, 
so  the  old  propaganda  ran,  by  entering  the  war. 
The  United  States  has  betrayed  Germany  by  co- 
operating with  the  Allies  in  framing  the  present 
Treaty  of  Peace. 

"Most  of  the  Germans  still  stubbornly  refuse  to 
believe  that  their  army  was  defeated.  They  an- 
nounce openly  that  their  fleet  was  taken  by  a  'dirty 
trick'.  They  insist  that  having  changed  their  gov- 
ernment so  far  as  outward  form  is  concerned  they 
can  no  longer  be  held  responsible  for  the  offendings 
of  the  past,  and  they  still  insist  in  the  main  that  there 
was  no  offending.  No  regret  for  the  war,  no  re- 
morse for  the  crimes  of  the  war,  no  understanding 
or  appreciation  of  the  Western  point  of  view,  has 
yet  been  revealed,  except  in  very  scattered  instances. 

"In  the  meantime  the  German  line  of  defense 
against  the  Peace  Terms  is  beginning  to  unfold. 
The  German  is  going  to  make  an  effort  to  catch  the 
so-called  liberal  and  radical  opinion  of  the  world. 
He  is  going  particularly  to  make  play  with  Mr. 
Wilson's  Fourteen  Points  and  he  still  believes  that 
he  has  a  chance  to  separate  America  from  the  other 
Allies  and  to  persuade  President  Wilson  to  advocate 
a  modification  of  the  terms. 

"The  main  German  attack  will  be  directed 
against  the  financial  sections  of  the  Treaty  and  es- 


pecially against  that  section  which  provides  that  the 
total  bill  of  Germany  shall  not  be  made  up  until 
1921.  The  German  demands  that  he  shall  know 
how  much  he  has  to  pay  at  once  as  the  necessary* 
antecedent  condition  for  beginning  business.  He 
will  insist,  and  is  insisting,  that  the  financial  provi- 
sions amount  to  a  prolongation  of  the  war  indefi- 
nitely. On  the  whole  this  seems  to  be  his  main  line 
of  attack.  As  to  the  Saar  settlement,  the  German 
attack  here  is  in  fact  designed  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  a  departure  from  President  Wilson's  Four- 
teen Points  rather  than  to  make  a  serious  resistance. 
The  area  affected  is  so  small,  the  amount  of  coal  in- 
volved is  so  little  necessary  to  German  industry, 
that  the  whole  Saar  question  would  be  unimportant 
except  that  the  German  believes  that  it  is  a  good 
ground  on  which  to  manoeuvre. 

"As  to  the  Polish  problems  the  German  seems 
ready  now  to  surrender  Posen  in  the  East  as  he  has 
tacitly  accepted  the  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  the 
West,  but  the  loss  of  West  Prussia  and  Upper  Silesia 
are  almost  fatal  blows  to  Prussia.  If  the  Germans 
reject  the  Treaty  of  Peace  it  will  be,  on  the  whole, 
because  of  the  Polish  provisions,  together  with  the 
paragraph  about  reparations.  These  remain  vital 
issues. 

"But  it  is  well  to  understand  in  America  that  the 
debate  in  Germany  now  is  over  the  question  whether 
it  will  be  profitable  to  sign  and  not  perform,  or  mere- 
ly not  to  sign.The  German  has  no  intention  of  per- 
forming. He  has  announced  in  advance  that  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  will  be  another  scrap  of  paper.  He 
does  not  recognize  that  the  responsibility  of  the  war 
is  his.  He  does  not  admit  that  the  war  was  lost  on 
the  battlefield.  He  is  building  up  an  enormous  na- 
tional belief  that  Germany  was  tricked  into  signing 
an  armistice  by  false  promises  made  by  President 
Wilson,  that,  having  laid  down  her  arms,  Germany 
has  been  shamefully  betrayed  and  has  no  moral 
obligations  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace. 

"In  sum,  therefore,  the  actual  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  by  Germany  is  of  relatively  less  im- 
portance than  it  would  seem.  Whether  he  signs  or 
not  the  German  means  to  evade.  He  means  to  con- 
tinue to  compel  the  Allies  to  maintain  armies  in 
Germany.  He  will  quibble  and  resist  the  applica- 
tion of  every  provision  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  and 
he  hopes  that  the  Allies  will  ultimately  disintegrate 
before  he  has  been  forced  to  comply. 

"It  is  clear,  then,  as  I  have  said  so  often  in  these 
despatches,  that  we  have  not  reached  a  settlement 
in  Europe.  It  is  plain  that  no  settlement  with  Ger- 
many is  possible,  because  the  German  now,  as  at 
all  times,  declines  responsibility  for  the  past  and 
intends  to  avoid  obligations  in  the  future.  His 
mentality  remains  incomprehensible,  his  purpose 
menacing,  his  signature  worthless. 

"Past  master  at  propaganda,  free  once  more  to 
resume  this  sort  of  campaign  familiar  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, the  Germans  who  a  year  ago  were  outlining  a 
peace  of  violence  surpassing  anything  in  modern 
history  are  now  endeavoring  to  create  public  senti- 
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ment  against  the  Allied  Peace  Terms  in  Allied  coun- 
tries by  contrasting  these  terms  with  their  own  inter- 
pretation of  President  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points. 

"When  they  were  victorious  these  Germans 
frankly  affirmed  their  purpose.to  annex  all  of  North- 
ern France.  Now  that  they  are  defeated  they  are 
proclaiming  to  the  whole  world  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  Allies  in  such  cases  as  the  Saar  Valley  arrange- 
ment. Contemptuous  of  every  purpose,  of  every 
consideration  of  humanity  when  it  seemed  to  their 
interests,  these  Germans  are  now  skillfully  and  art- 
fully interpreting  President  Wilson's  statements  as 
if  they  had  been  a  guarantee  that  Germany,  by  sur- 
rendering, might  escape,  not  only  punishment  but 
the  duty  of  reparation. 

"This  is  the  situation  as  it  exists  at  the  present 
rime.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  German  tactics. 
They  can  best  be  understood  by  remembering  that 
the  old  gang  is  still  in  charge  in  Germany,  that  they 
are  animated  by  the  old  spirit,  and  that  they  are 
endeavoring  to  use  principles  to  which  they  never 
subscribed  to  save  them  from  paying  the  costs  of 
that  war  to  which  they  universally  consented  and 
in  the  responsibility  for  the  excesses  in  which  they 
unhesitatingly  shared.  Herself  unchanged,  Ger- 
many  is  endeavoring  once  more  to  use  the  idealism 
and  liberalism  of  the  nations  she  attacked  to  save 
herself  and  enable  her  to  play  the  old  ganie  in  the 
world  again." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — SWISS 

Switzerland  and  the  Blockade  of  Germany 
The  recent  inquiry  addressed  by  the  Allied 
Powers  to  Switzerland  asking  what  that  country's 
attitude  would  be  in  case  the  blockade  against  Ger- 
many was  resumed,  has  aroused  rather  excited  com- 
ment in  the  press  as  well  as  some  reflections  on 
Switzerland's  present  position  in  relation  to  interna- 
tional politics.  The  general  opinion  is  that  Switzer- 
land can  never  again  submit  to  blockade  restrictions 
such  as  were  formerly  imposed  upon  her. 

Tims  Der  Bund  (slightly  Germanophile),  May  21, 
stales  die  case:  "It  has  been  confirmed  that  the 
four  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  have  ap- 
proached the  Swiss  government  with  the  inquiry 
whether  the  latter  would  be  ready  to  inauguarate 
measures  lor  the  application  of  a  more  stringent 
blockade  in  case  the  .circumstances  should  so  de- 
mand, and  whether  the  Swiss  government  would 
undertake  to  forbid  all  export  and  import  traffic 
with  Germany  with  the  exception  of  that  approved 
by  the  Associated  Powers. 

'The  inquiry  also  reveals  why  it  was  made; 
namely,  in  order  to  avoid  those  more  extensive 
measures  by  which  Swiss  imports  from  Allied  coun- 
tries would  be  more  restricted  than  hitherto,  as  for 
example  through  the  reinstatement  of  the  rationing 
system:  thai  is,  if  Switzerland  should  not  be  willing 
to  fully  participate  in  a  blockade  against  Germany 
she  would  be  forced  to  do  so  by  the  limitation  of  ex- 
ports from  Allied  countries.  If  this  is  really  the 
wording  and  sense  of  the  inquiry  the  answer  has 
already  been  given.    .    .  . 

'Switzerland  has  before  this  received  incon- 
siderate treatment  in  respect  to  her  economic  inter- 
ests. Now  comes  a  demand  which  we  feel  all  the 
more  painfully  because  it  involves  our  neutrality 
and  is  a  I  the  same  time  a  test  of  what  position 
Switzerland   would   take   towards   the  proposed 


League  of  Nations  whether  we  entered  it  or  not.  It 
would  amount  to  the  same  thing  as  executing  an 
action  in  the  name  of  the  League  of  Nations  if 
Switzerland  should  now  participate  in  a  hunger 
blockade  in  order  to  compel  Germany  to  sign  the 
treaty  of  peace.    .    .  . 

"Further  information  must  be  awaited.  The 
demand  of  the  Entente  must  arouse  astonishment 
and  indignation  throughout  the  country.  What  be- 
comes of  independence  and  the  equal  rights  of  the 
small  nations?" 

The  Journal  de  Geneve,  May  24,  says  that  Swit- 
zerland "sees  every  moment  that  she  must  take  up 
the  question  of  her  entry  into  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  control  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  free  zones.  She 
saw  it  very  particularly  when  the  Allies  asked  her 
in  a  recent  note  if  she  would  be  disposed  to  increase 
the  blockade  of  Germany  in  case  the  latter  refused 
to  sign  the  terms  of  peace. 

"This  note  has  certainly  produced  a  painful  im- 
pression not  only  at  the  Federal  Palace  but  among 
all  the  Swiss  people.  Once  more  Switzerland,  who 
is  not  at  war,  is  threatened  with  having  to  forcibly 
submit  to  the  consequences  of  the  economic  meas- 
ures which  the  Allies  believe  they  will  have  to  take 
against  Germany.  At  the  time  when  some  of  the  re- 
strictions are  being  relaxed  in  our  country  from 
which  it  suffered  during  the  war,  it  finds  itself  con- 
fronted by  the  alternative  of  accepting  new  shackles 
or  submitting  to  an  inadmissible  constraint  in  adopt- 
ing an  attitude  incompatible  with  that  which  it  has 
observed  up  to  the  present  in  its  international  ob- 
ligations. 

"The  inquiry  which  has  been  presented  to  us 
must  not  be  considered  from  the  angle  of  present 
sympathies,  but  only  from  that  of  general  and  perm- 
anent principles.  We  do  not  have  to  be  convinced 
again  of  the  right  of  the  Allies  in  the  world  war;  the 
judgment  of  the  civilized  world  has  long  since  been 
rendered  upon  this  point.  .  .  .  We  only  have 
to  ask  ourselves  whether  the  attitude  which  is  de- 
manded of  us  conforms  to  the  principles  of  a  strict 
neutrality  which  have  inspired  the  Swiss  people  and 
their  authorities  during  the  war  and  which  cannot 
be  considered  as  entirely  terminated  today. 

"From  this  point  of  view  it  is  evident  that  Switz- 
erland cannot  at  the  present  time  completely  break 
off  its  relations  with  any  one  of  its  neighbors.  We 
are  persuaded  besides  that  it  is  not  what  is  demanded 
of  us.  The  Entente  governments  know  as  well  as 
we  do  that  such  a  break,  which  was  never  demanded 
of  us  during  the  war,  would  be  contrary  to  our  m- 
ternationarengagements  and  would  entail  a  com- 
plete cessation  of  our  economic  life. 

"Everything  must  be  taken  seriously  but  nothing 
tragically.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  this  precept  in  ref- 
erence to  the  note  of  the  Entente  as  in  respect  to 
those  other  international  questions  which  we  have 
now  to  settle.  During  the  five  years  of  this  terrible 
war  Switzerland  has  had  to  face  many  critical  situa- 
tions We  have  confidence  that  the  results  will  be 
the  same  in  the  present  case.  For  this  we  are  count- 
ing on  the  firmness  and  wisdom  of  our  governmen 
which  can  be  assured  of  the  support  of  Parliament 
and  of  our  whole  people.  But  we  also  count  upon 
the  moderation  and  spirit  of  justice  of  the  Entente 
governments.  Whatever  be  the  circumstances,  they 
will  not  wish  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  their  vic- 
tory to  demand  of  us  measures  incompatible  with, 
the  independence  and  dignity  of  Switzerland. 
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The  Internal  Situation  in  Alsace-Lorraine 

It  is  difficult  to  disentangle  the  real  situation  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  from  the  recent  brief  accounts  in 
the  press,  for  the  eternal  dualism  between  the  Social- 
ist radical  and  bourgeois  papers  continues,  and  only 
adds  an  element  of  complication  to  a  picture  already 
obscured  by  all  the  natural  coloring  resulting  from 
strong  patriotic  sentiments.  Reading  between  the 
lines  in  the  curiously  pieced  account  of  a  tangle  of 
political,  social,  religious,  and  economic  ideas,  min- 
gled with  pure  sentimentalism  and  buncomb,  it  be- 
gins to  appear  that  there  have  been  errors  and  diffi- 
culties of  administration,  that  the  economic  situation 
has  at  times  been  acute,  and  that  Alsatian  affairs  in 
general  since  the  Armistice  have  not  always  been  as 
merry  as  the  proverbial  marriage  bell.  It  is  curious 
to  note  that  an  article  in  the  New  York  World,  sug- 
gesting that  Alsace-Lorraine  really  wanted  to  be 
autonomous,  provoked  a  rebuttal  from  Deputy 
Weiller,  more  sentimental  than  logical,  whereas  So- 
cialist charges  of  undue  rigor  in  the  French  adminis- 
tration of  German  affairs  produced  not  even  a  ripple 
in  the  opposite  party. 

These  French  discussions  do  little  more  than 
suggest  what  is  so  broadly  stated  in  the  German  view 
published  in  the  Press  Review,  May  27.  The  middle 
way  will  probably  give  a  fair  estimate  of  the  situa- 
tion where  one  side  has  toned  everything  down  and 
the  other  played  everything  up. 

After  M.  Millerand  had  been  some  little  time  in 
office  as  Commissioner-General  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
he  gave  out  an  exhaustive  interview  to  the  Petit 
Parisien  of  May  11.  As  a  preface  to  its  report  of  this 
interview,  the  paper  made  the  following  significant 
comment:  "It  has  been  said  that  our  bureaucrats 
wanted  to  administer  Alsace-Lorraine  as  two  depart- 
ments, so  to  speak,  of  our  own  domain.  These  gen- 
tlemen did  not  realize  at  all  that  our  two  unfortu- 
nate provinces  had  just  escaped  the  clutches  of  the 
Teuton  eagle.  They  were  still  panting  and  worn  out 
after  47  years  of  captivity.  There  was  also  at  Strass- 
burg  as  at  Metz  and  Colmar  a  slight  feeling  of  un- 
easiness, a  delicate  tinge  of  discomfort,  a  sort  of  un- 
dulation in  the  daily  life  of  the  country.  It  was  at 
that  moment  that  M.  Millerand  was  named  Commis- 
sioner-General of  Alsace-Lorraine  with  the  most  ex- 
tensive powers,  ...  a  man  of  organizing  capacity, 
a  realist,  and  a  jurist.  He  arrived  March  24  at  Strass- 
burg.  A  month  afterward  the  Alsatian  who  came  to 
see  us  in  Paris  said  with  a  smile  of  tranquillity:  'Now 
things  go  very  well.'  "  In  connection  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  M.  Millerand,  which  appears  to  have 
been  satisfactory  to  almost  everybody,  there  appears 
in  the  Populaire  of  May  23  a  statement  from  Ray- 
mond Lefebvre,  Vice-President  of  the  Republican 
Association  of  Veterans,  which  throws  a  rather  dif- 
ferent light  on  Millerand,  alluding  to  him  as  "the 
originator  of  the  courts-martial  of  1914  which  illeg- 
ally shot  more  than  2,000  French  soldiers,"  and  add- 
ing that  his  choice  implies  the  inauguration  in  Al- 
sace-Lorraine of  "violence,  hate  and  tactlessness." 

M.  Millerand  in  the  interview  stated  that  three 
questions  faced  him  first  of  all:  the  establishment  of 


a  value  for  the  mark  in  French  money;  the  liquida- 
tion of  sequestrated  property;  and  the  establishment 
of  the  status  of  the  French  administrative  personnel 
introduced.  It  would  appear  that  the  question  of 
the  mark  had  already  been  settled,  but  the  new  Com- 
missioner devoted  his  attention  to  efforts  "to  settle 
the  difficulties  arising  in  the  matter,  and  to  arrange 
for  the  normal  resumption  of  business."  On  the 
second  question,  that  of  sequestrated  property,  he 
announced:  "It  was  impossible  to  leave  the  seques- 
trated manufacturing  plants  and  agricultural  under- 
takings longer  inactive."  Finally  on  the  third  ques- 
tion, although  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  great  num- 
ber of  all  sorts  of  agents  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  the 
French  were  nevertheless  anxious  to  have  as  many 
Frenchmen  as  possible  engaged  in  administration. 
This  required  the  establishment  of  a  status  for  the 
new  personnel  and  a  solution  of  the  question  of  ap- 
pointments, quarters,  and  arrangements  for  the 
transportation  of  families. 

With  these  three  main  questions  settled,  he  next 
turned  to  the  labor  situation,  of  which  he  says: 
"There  is  in  Alsace-Lorraine  a  very  special  social 
legislature  of  a  very  advanced  type  to  which  work- 
ing people  are  particularly  attached.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  representatives  of  the  employers  and  em- 
ployees, I  gave  every  assurance  that  this  legislation 
would  be  maintained  undisturbed."  Closely  con- 
nected with  this  was  the  matter  of  the  eight-hour 
day,  soon  to  be  introduced. 

Another  serious  problem  was  that  of  the  Ger- 
mans still  resident  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  On  this  point 
it  is  important  to  note  M.  Millerand's  declarations: 
"Sorting  and  classification  commissions  established 
some  four  months  ago  are  examining  the  cases  of 
Alsace-Lorrainers  who  seem  to  be  regarded  as  ob- 
jects of  suspicion,  but  besides  these  there  are  the 
Germans  themselves.  It  was  unavoidable  that  in  47 
years  the  Germans  should  enter  somewhat  into  the 
life  of  the  country,  and  among  these  Germans  there 
are  certain  ones  whose  expulsion  is  inevitable,  that 
is  the  men  whose  Germanophile  sentiments  have 
been  openly  manifested.  There  are,  however,  thou- 
sands who"  have  attracted  no  particular  attention, 
and  whose  attitude  seems  to  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. Rut  as  regards  the  presence  of  certain  of 
these,  the  Alsace-Lorrainers  may  have  objections  to 
formulate.  There  may  be  suspects  even  among 
these.  I  therefore  decided  to  constitute  four  com- 
missions sitting  at  Strassburg,  Metz,  Colmar  and 
Mulhouse.  These  are  presided  over  by  a  magistrate, 
and  will  be  charged  with  the  examination  of  the 
cases  of  Germans  against  whom  there  seem  to  be 
grounds  for  the  institution  of  an  inquiry.  These 
commissioners  in  turn  will  transmit  their  findings  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Republic,  who  will  subse- 
quently render  his  decisions.  By  the  treaty  of  peace, 
a  choice  of  nationality  is  given  to  the  German  resi- 
dents of  Alsace-Lorraine  subject  only  to  approval  by 
the  French  Government.  These  commissions  will 
also  occupy  themselves  with  doubtful  questions  aris- 
ing under  this  ruling. 

Arrangements,  it  appears,  are  also  being  made 
for  the  granting  of  an  electoral  franchise  to  the  Al- 
satians.   M.  Millerand,  on  being  asked  whether  he 
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expected  violent  electoral  contests,  was  non-com- 
mittal.  Passing  to  the  question  of  language,  he 
pointed  out  that  many  Alsace-Lorrainers  do  not 
speak  a  word  of  French— a  situation  which  is  caus- 
ing  difficulties.  His  position,  however,  is  that  they 
must  be  taught  French  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but 
that  "bv  no  means  is  German  to  be  made  to  disap- 
pear From  the  schools.  It  would  be  utterly  stupid  to 
ive  the  Alsace-Lorrainers  of  the  advantage  they 
have  in  knowing  German.  They  will  speak  French, 
and  they  will  know  German."  Finally  the  most  seri- 
ous problem  of  all,  the  economic  one,  led  M.  Mille- 
rand  to  prepare  a  "vast  program  of  public  works. 
He  spoke  particularly  of  the  piercing  of  the  Vosges 
which  must  be  carried  out  without  delay.  There  is 
also  much  to  be  done  to  insure  the  full  development 
of  the  hydro-electric  potentiality  of  the  Rhine." 

The  same  correspondent  continues  the  discus- 
sion in  the  May  21  issue  of  the  same  paper,  taking  up 
primarily  religious  and  scholastic  questions,  with 
the  following  statement:  "In  Strassburg  and  Metz  we 
are  in  France,  in  France  everywhere.  To  be  sure  we 
shall  see  that  there  are  heavy  marks  of  the  German 
occupation,  heavy  monuments  of  heavy  things.  It  is 
a  profound  and  methodical  German  organization,  a 
whole  system  of  German  education.  .  .  .  That  is 
true,  but  it  is  already  recovered  for  France.  .  .  . 
With  what  haste,  what  ardor,  the  Alsace-Lorrainers 
have  resumed  their  French  customs.  Morning  and 
evening  in  the  cities  the  arrival  of  French  journals 
is  feverishly  awaited.  They  throw  themselves  on 
the  fresh  ink 'which  has  just  come  from  Paris.'  .  .  . 
Thus  Alsace  and  Lorraine  have  resumed  their  place, 
their  great  place,  in  the  great  reconstituted  France. 
There"  is  no  need  to  repeat  that  our  two  provinces 
are  happy.  What  is  necessary  is  to  attempt  to  make 
them  still  happier  and  to  bring  it  about  that  they 
shall  find,  having  once  regained  France,  everything 
which  can  bring  them  good  fortune.  This  means 
organization  and  method." 

Apparently  this  "consummation  devoutly  to  be 
hoped"  has  not  yet  been  entirely  realized,  for  the 
vvriti  r  confesses  that  "just  at  first  we  did  not  know 
how  to  settle  the  capital  question  of  the  equilibrium 
of  the  mark.  Evidently  the  question  was  a  delicate 
one,  but  one  to  be  settled  immediately  rather  than 
a  Tier  hesitation  and  tergiversation.  For  four 
months,  nobody  in  Alsace-Lorraine  knew  on  what 
basis  to  treat  any  business  matter  because  nobody 
knew  Ihe  relation  between  the  German  mark  and 
French  paper.  All  the  industries  and  all  commerce 
were  thus  paralyzed  and  the  economic  life  of  the 
two  provinces  was  almost  suspended.  The  result 
w  as  discontent  of  the  employers  and  irritation  of  the 
employees  and  too  many  men  out  of  work.  The 
Socialist  Mayor  of  Strassburg,  M.  Peirotes,  told  me 
the  other  day  that  there  are  5,000  men  out  of  work 
in  Strassburg  today.  Five  thousand  men  would  be 
without  resources  unless  thev  were  employed  by  the 
city." 

Next  to  the  economic  difficulties  in  importance 
appears  to  be  the  matter  of  the  schools,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  German  language,  and  then  the 
Church.  On  the  first  head,  the  Petit  Parisien  con- 
tinues: "Another  capital  question  is  the  scholastic 
one.  We  must  teach  French  to  the  children  who 
hitherto  have  been  taught  German.  It  is  a  large 
question,  but  does  not  seem  to  me  at  all  complicated, 
for  all  the  children  are  burning  with  a  desire  to 
speak  French,  and  all  of  them  already  know  the 
Marseillaise.  It  would  also  be  necessary  to  teach 
French  to  the  parents  born  since  1870,  whom  the 


German  teachers  were  forbidden  to  teach  French. 
This  indispensable  training  is  much  more  difficult, 
for  one  could  scarcely  send  men  of  40  to  school.  It 
would  be  possible  to  establish  a  weekly  course  in  the 
villages,  but  that  will  not  be  enough.   Why  not  get 
up  a  little  French  grammar,  quite  simple,  with  a  very 
simple  manual  of  conversation,  to  distribute  in  Al- 
sace-Lorraine to  every  family  that  asks  for  it?  We 
would  have  to  give  with  it  a  German-French  lexicon. 
Instead  of  this,  we  are  scattering  throughout  the 
country  at  great  expense  propaganda  material  of 
secondary  interest."    Another  phase  of  the  same 
question  is  the  University  of  Strassburg.   Great  care 
has  been  taken  in  its  reorganization,  but  "are  they 
really  trying  to  give  it  all  the  life  it  needs?  It  must 
be  a  special  university  and  constitute  an  advance 
citadel  in  the  West.    It  is  not  a  case  for  niggardli- 
ness, hesitation  or  stumbling.    Everybody  will  un- 
derstand that  the  French  University  of  Strassburg 
has  a  quite  special  radius  of  influence.   It  must  have 
the  largest  possible  credits,  and  illustrious  professors 
must  be  sent  to  it.  Let  some  of  our  brilliant  students 
from  Paris  be  designated." 

The  religious  question  seems  scarcely  less  acute 
than  the  other  two,  for  "at  the  present  moment  in 
Alsace-Lorraine  there  are  ardent  sectarian  contests 
and  our  two  provinces  are  perhaps  to  know  in  their 
turn  the  rude  shocks  which  agitated  France  at  the 
time  of  the  laws  affecting  congregations.  Time  will 
calm  these  effervescences  if  our  administrators  keep 
their  heads,  and  maintain  their  reserve.  We  must 
therefore  expect  ardent  political  combats.  .  .  . 
M.  Millerand  has  already  settled  this  problem  when 
he  says:  'I  shall  not  mingle  in  any  political  contest. 
That  is  wisdom." 

A  hint  of  the  situation  arising  over  the  Uni- 
versity of  Strassburg  appears  in  the  Echo  de  Paris, 
May  25.  "In  truth,  a  profound  nervousness  which  is 
likely  to  increase,  reigns  in  the  whole  student  body, 
particularly  among  the  native  candidates  who  re- 
garded themselves  as  prepared  to  become  teachers 
in  the  University.  A  number  of  special  cases  have 
arisen  in  the  last  six  months  giving  rise  to  compari- 
sons between  the  old  and  new  systems.  Representa- 
tions were  made  to  the  Government,  petitions  were 
sent  to  Paris,  but  until  now  they  have  had  no  notice- 
able results.  Those  who  would  like  to  doubt  the  ex- 
istence of  discontent  among  the  students  have  lately 
been  forced  to  take  account  of  the  evidence  on  learn- 
ing of  the  steps  taken  recently  by  the  'Circle  of  for- 
mer students  of  Alsace-Lorraine.'  Their  demand 
for  the  professor  is  the  right  to  choose  the  rector 
for  themselves,  a  right  accorded  them  under  the 
German  regime.  They  likewise  demand  a  reform 
in  administrative  and  budgetary  arrangements 
which  shall  permit  them  to  receive  students  not 
alone  from  France  itself,  but  from  abroad." 

Additional  light  is  thrown  on  the  religious  ques- 
tion in  Alsace  by  a  communication  in  the  Radical, 
Mav  25,  from  M.  Oesinger,  Delegate  from  the  Lower 
Rhine,  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Radical 
and  Radical-Socialist  Party.  This  article  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  attack  on  the  Clerical  Party  which  is 
wasing  a  campaign  based  on  the  religious  law  insti- 
tuted by  the  German  Government.  The  administra- 
tion of 'this  law,  it  would  appear,  was  "a  matter  of 
0reat  ioy  to  all  the  reactionaries"  and  the  popula- 
tion was  catalogued  and  listed  officially  on  a  relig- 
ious basis.  It  was  thus  that  the  statistics  of  the  con- 
fessionals drawn  up  for  Alsace-Lorraine  gave  76/, 
to  the  Catholics,  21%.  to  the  Protestants,  16  per  cent, 
to  the  Jews.  From  this  comes  the  conclusion  that 
Alsace-Lorraine  is  Catholic.    Well,  then,  they  are 
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Clerical  and  Roman  Catholic.    Statistics  prove  it. 

This  is  the  affirmation  of  the  professional  ex- 
aggerator  It  is  a  puerile  argument,  for  by  it  the 
conclusion,  might  be  drawn  that  the  20th  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Paris  was  Catholic,  and  perhaps  even  Cleri- 
cal, when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  Socialist,  revo- 
lutionary, violent  anti-clerical  arrondissement. 
Neither  the  peasant  nor  the  laborer  think  anything 
more  of  dogma.  Their  critical  faculties  are  awaken- 
ing They  still  go  to  church  at  certain  definite  pe- 
riods of  their  lives,  but  rather  from  a  sense  of  obli- 
gation to  social  tradition  than  from  conviction.  They 
wish  to  avoid  attracting  attention.  The  influence  ot 
the  women  is  also  to  be  considered.  Marriages  and 
funerals  take  place  at  the  church,  chiefly  for  these 
reasons.  ...  It  is  asserted  that  candidates  for 
official  appointments  are  still  asked  as  to  their  re- 
ligion .  It  would  be  much  better  in  Alsace  to 
appoint  a  free-thinker  who  knows  German  and  the 
local  patois  than  a  Clerical  who  does  not  know  it  at 
aU  .  The  customs  and  traditions  to  be  re- 
spected in  Alsace  in  the  view  of  the  Clericals  are  the 
religious  classification,  but  in  France  we  do  not  go 
into  the  domain  of  the  conscience.  Alsace  will  un- 
derstand that.  Alsace  has  already  understood  it. 
That  Alsace-Lorraine  attempted  to  resist  German 
tyranny  by  opposing  a  patriotism  reaching  almost  to 
autonomy  is  understandable.  We  were  in  full  agree- 
ment with  them.  But  if  to-day  all  attempts  were 
made  to  continue  this  same  opposition,  it  would  be 
an  error." 

An  article  (previously  mentioned)  recently  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  World  over  the  signature 
of  Lincoln  Eyre  evoked  an  outburst  of  sentimental 
wrath  from  Deputy  Weiller,  an  Alsatian  who  wishes 
as  a  "friend  and  admirer  of  the  United  States,  to 
speak  a  word  to  our  American  friends,  and  it  there 
are  still  such,  to  the  Americans  who  do  not  love  us, 
but  who  love  truth."    The  charge  which  provoked 
this  outburst  was  to  the  effect  that  the  lost  provinces, 
rudely  awakened  by  the  French  military  regime, 
were  discontented  and  were  already  asking  tor  au- 
tonomy   Weillers  rather  tenuous  reply  is  a  charge 
that  there  is  an  intrigue  going  on  in  the  American 
press  He  apparently  regards  as  valid  evidence  the 
freemen t  iteration  in  various  forms  of  the  formula 
that  Alsace-Lorraine  is  delighted  to  be  French  again. 
One  example  is  sufficient.    "American  friends,  you 
who  have  been  present  in  such  great  numbers  and 
moved  to  tears  at  the  fetes  of  the  return  of  the  prov- 
inces, you  who  saw  more  smiles  in  those  days  ot 
winter  than  in  the  days  of  spring,  you  who  have  seen 
the  flowers  of  Alsace  along  the  triumphal  march  ot 
the  liberators,  you  who  have  seen  our  generals  ac- 
claimed and  our  soldiers  surrounded  by  the  em- 
braces of  the  excited  throngs,  with  the  old  men  rais- 
ins their  eyes  to  Heaven  eager  for  the  light   .  .   .  it 
is  one  of  your  countrymen  who  dares  to  say  to  this 
Alsace  which  half  a  century  of  militarism  could  not 
choke-  'French  militarism  crushes  you.  Weiller 
contents  himself  with  a  categorical  denial  that  there 
is  anv  discontent  in  Alsace,  and  the  assertion  that 
the  charge  that  Alsace-Lorrainers  desire  autonomy 
has  "provoked  the  most  energetic  protests."  But 
even  he  touches  ever  so  lightly  on  the  difficulties. 
"Were  there  certain  hesitations,  not  on  the  matter  ot 
principles,  but  on  the  means  of  application,  were 
there  some  mistakes?   Did  the  Alsatians  with  their 
energy  and  inherited  independence  tempered  by  50 
years  of  resistance  make  their  desires  and  wishes 
known  a  little  too  loudly?  Had  they  not,  they  would 
have  had  to  stop  being  Alsatians,  to  stop  knowing 


what  they  want,  and  knowing  it,  to  cease  harmoniz- 
ing their  words  and  their  actions.  ...  To  accuse 
liberated  Alsace  in  1919  of  leanings  toward  auton- 
omy is  to  accuse  it  of  treason.  .  .  .  It  is  not  by 
passing  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  Strassburg  beer 
garden,  or  by  casting  a  hasty  look  at  certain  shops, 
that  a  journalist,  even  an  American,  can  get  an  idea 
of  the  Alsatian  soul.  .  .  .  Without  failing  in  cour- 
tesy, the  courtesy  due  from  a  conqueror,  I  dare  say 
that  we  understand  with  difficulty  the  haste  which 
certain  German  girls  have  displayed  to  marry  sol- 
diers who  less  than  a  year  ago  were  fighting  their 
brothers,  and  we  understand  less  well  the  few  Amer- 
ican soldiers,  among  whom  is  perhaps  to  be  found 
the  editor  of  the  World,  who  proceed  in  such  haste 
to  the  preliminaries  of  nuptial  peace." 

The  picture  painted  by  the  Socialists  is  quite 
different  from  the  tone  of  the  quasi-official  apolo- 
gists. The  Oeuvre,  May  7,  points  out  that  in  the 
cloth-printing  industry  Alsace  is  facing  a  very  seri- 
ous problem.  Before  the  war  there  were  130  cloth- 
printing  machines  in  France,  in  Alsace  160.  Like- 
wise before  the  war  the  French  producers  had  great 
difficulty  in  finding  a  market  for  their  own  goods. 
To  the  product  of  these  130  machines  is  now  added 
that  of  160  more  with  no  visible  increase  in  the  de- 
mand. The  question  is  further  complicated  by  the 
difficulty  of  getting  dyes  which  are  pretty  largely  in 
the  hands  of  such  concerns  as  the  Badische  Anilin 
und  Soda  Fabrik.  This  situation  will  require  for 
the  time  being  some  arrangement  with  German  con- 
cerns. General  Verraux  closes  this  article  with  the 
statement:  "I  dare  hope  that  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
we  shall  see  a  clause  which  will  reassure  us  on  this 
situation." 

The  Populaire,  May  8,  inaugurated  a  phlegmatic 
campaign  of  hostility  to  the  French  administration 
in  Alsace-Lorraine  by  calling  attention  to  the  expul- 
sion of  Germans  from  the  territory,  saying  that  the 
Germans  "were  condemned  to  die  of  hunger  or  to 
leave  for  Germany  (with  30  kilos,  of  baggage),  which 
is  about  the  same  thing,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the 
famous  blockade  is  still  enforced,  and  that  the  feed- 
ing of  Germany  by  the  Allies  is  only  a  drop  m  the 
bucket  The  charges  are  that  even  the  sons  of  men 
who  emigrated  to  Alsace  before  1870  are  forced  to 
leave,  as  are  government  employees  of  straight  Al- 
satian stock  who  are,  however,  regarded  as  Ger- 
manophile  because  of  their  government  appoint- 
ments Similarly  school  teachers  have  been  driven 
out  despite  the  fact  that  often  the  mother  or  wife 
was  pure  Alsatian."  The  article  goes  on  with  a 
dreary  enumeration  throughout  nearly  a  whole  col- 
umn. , 

Another  example  of  this  same  sort  ot  attack  ap- 
pears in  the  same  paper,  May  23.  The  text  this  time 
is  the  sending  of  a  large  number  of  Alsatians  to 
forced  residence  in  France.  This,  it  appears,  is  the 
result  of  the  famous  sorting  commissions,  and  ol 
procedures  more  detestable  than  those  of  the  mili- 
tary tribunals  set  up  by  Germany.  The  accused  do 
not  even  know  the  name  of  their  denouncer,  and  are. 
oftentimes,  asked  ridiculous,  even  insulting,  ques- 
tions The  president  of  one  of  these  commissions 
forced  one  man  to  disown  his  sister  who  was  en- 
gaged to  a  German.  .  .  .  Where  did  these  accusers 
come  from?  Thev  are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  a 
bourgeois  clique,  the  members  of  the  Society  to  Pro- 
tect French  Interests  .  .  .  and  also  ^  the  or- 
ganization Remember.  ...  We  learn  that  the 
fxpulsions  decided  by  these  sorting  commissions 
were  at  first  not  to  be  carried  out  because  there  was 
fear  of  exciting  too  far  the  Alsatian  people  alread> 
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full  of  bitterness.  Thereupon  these  commissions  de- 
clared a  strike  and  threatened  to  resign  if  their  de- 
cisions were  not  promulgated  and  carried  out.  Why 
did  we  not  let  them  do  it!  .  .  .  Expulsion,  forced 
residence  in  Germany,  forced  residence  in  France, 
such  is  the  series  of  punishments  inflicted  on  those 
judged  guilty.  For  the  less  dangerous,  a  further 
measure  hasbeen  invented  which  is  no  less  disagree- 
able Their  identity  card  is  endorsed  as  follows: 
Good  only  for  circulation  in  the  commune  inhabited 


by  the  holder.'  For  four  and  one-half  years  these 
people  suffered  from  the  same  measures  under  the 
German  regime,  and  now  the  French  regime  is  im- 
posing the  same  thing  on  them.  On  the  Lower  Rhine 
there  are  holders  of  card  A  who  have  to  appear 
every  day  at  the  Circulation  Office  at  11  o'clock.  If 
they  arrive  a  few  minutes  late,  they  are  compelled 
to  appear  three  or  four  times  every  day.  We  must 
end  this  regime  of  unrestrained  denunciation.  What 
we  demand  is  a  real  tribunal  and  a  legal  process, 
the  accused  on  one  side  and  the  accuser  on  the  other, 
and  Justice  above  them  both." 
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German  Naval  Policy 
The  German  military  leaders  are  showing  true 
to  type  in  that  they,  like  some  Allied  marshals  and 
admirals,  reveal  an  inherent  tendency  to  make  "rev- 
elations." Admiral  Scheer  concerns  himself  chiefly 
with  the  question  of  naval  and  foreign  policy  and 
their  relation  to  the  German  public,  while  Vice-Ad- 
miral Voss  treats  more  especially  the  subject  of  fac- 
tional politics  within  the  naval  establishment.  The 
two  admirals  differ  radically  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
war.  Admiral  Voss  appears  quite  liberal.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  German  propaganda  both  at  home 
and  abroad  has  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation, 
Admiral  Scheer's  account  of  its  failure  in  America 
to  prevent  the  United  States  from  entering  the  war 
and  its  failure  in  Germany  to  sustain  the  German 
naval  authorities  has  special  interest. 

ADMIRAL  SCHEER  ON  NAVAL  POLICY 

Taegliche  Rundschau,  May  19.  "In  the  March 
edition  of  the  'South-German  Monthly  Magazine,' 
which  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  truth  con- 
cerning the  unfortunate  outcome  of  the  war,  appears 
an  article  by  Admiral  Scheer  from  which  we  reprint 
the  following: 

"  'The  truth  alone  is  able  to  remedy  the  bitter 
discord  that  has  spread  among  our  people  and  to 
prepare  the  way  for  reconstruction.   Our  judgment 
has  already  been  swayed  to  such  an  extent  by  ex- 
treme views  that  an  opportunity  has  been  offered  to 
our  enemy,  through  our  own  admission,  to  affirm 
our  guilt  and  impose  oppressive  conditions.  Thus 
we  have  lost  that  strong  moral  anchor,  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  iniury  received,  which  might  have  aided 
us  in  rallying  and  restoring  our  people.  This 
amounted  to  a  disavowal  of  the  spirit  manifested 
on  that  August  day  in  1914  when  the  German 
people  arose  as  one  man  to  defend  the  Father- 
land against  the  revengeful  attacks  of  an  over- 
whelming  force.     Such    a    popular  sentiment 
cannot  be  artificially  induced.     It  is  essentially 
sincere,    and    this    circumstance,    coupled  with 
the  fact  that  no  party  was  at  variance  with  the 
general  sentiment,  constitutes  ample  proof  that  we 
took  up  arms  in  self  defense.    The  statement  that 
we  provoked  the  war  is  unjustified,  for  at  the  end  of 
July,  1914,  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet  was  lying  in 
Norwegian  harbors  despite  the  ominous  thunder- 
cloud at  Serajevo.   That  we  nevertheless  succeeded 
in  reaching  home  ports  unmolested  is  due  not  to  our 
foresight  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain 
hesitated  to  precipitate  the  world  war  by  a  sudden 
attack  upon  the  German  fleet.    The  fact  that  the 
former  German  admiral,  assured  by  a  thoroughly 
dependable  source  that  King  George  would  vouch 
for  the  neutrality  of  Great  Britain,  resolved  to  divide 
his  fleet  upon  reaching  the  southwestern  point  of 
Norway,  to  send  his  best  squadron  alone  to  the 
North  Sea  to  Wilhelmshaven  while  he  steamed 
through  the  Cattegat  to  the  Baltic  with  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  in  order  to  reach  the  Kiel  Canal,  is  further 
evidence  of  our  blind  confidence.' 

"Admiral  Scheer  insistently  affirms  that,  on  the 
whole,  we  were  justified  in  expecting  to  win  the  war 


despite  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy.  The  pre- 
eminence of  our  land  forces  became  apparent  short- 
ly after  the  first  victorious  advance  of  our  troops 
into  France  and  the  deliverance  of  East  Prussia  from 
the  Russian  incursion.  It  was  subsequently  demon- 
strated on  many  occasions  during  the  war.  Minor 
naval  engagements  as  well  as  the  battle  with  the 
entire  British  fleet  satisfied  us  that  our  navy  was 
adequate.  Moreover  we  may  maintain  without  fear 
of  exaggeration  that  we  had  the  ascendency  in  the 
matter  of  aggressive  spirit,  and  unprejudiced  naval 
historians  will  eventually  confirm  this  statement. 

"Admiral  Scheer  explains  the  importance  and 
the  necessity  of  the  U-boat  warfare.  He  states  thai 
the  High  Command  had  no  special  interest  in  the 
U-boat  except  to  make  sure  that  it  should  provoke 
no  further  enemies.  Not  until  later  did  the  value  of 
the  submarine  become  apparent  in  the  damage  done 
to  troops  and  war  materiel  coming  oversea^,  and 
from  that  time  on  the  increase  of  submarine  activity 
was  always  insistently  urged.  The  opposition  to  the 
U-boat  warfare  emanated  chiefly  from  political 
sources.  Since  we  had  no  better  or  more  effective 
means  of  forcing  Great  Britain  into  submission,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  diplomats,  if  they  really  under- 
stood and  properly  estimated  the  British  navy,  to 
discharge  the  highly  difficult,  necessary,  and  honor- 
able task.  However,  there  was  a  hesitancy  on  our 
part  when  it  came  to  waging  war  to  the  death.  We 
were  always  hoping  that  Britain  might  be  pacified 
and,  to  that  end,  avoided  rousing  to  the  utmost  this 
most  stubborn  of  our  enemies;  we  made  a  most 
unfelicitous  beginning  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain  had  taken  up  arms  in  pursuance  of  her  policy 
of  isolation.  Our  half-hearted  diplomats  were  un- 
able to  prevent  the  entrance  of  America  into  the  war 
because  they  showed  neither  firmness  nop  determi- 
nation and  were  divided  in  purpose.  Moreover,  so 
far  as  can  be  known,  no  steps  were  taken  from  the 
very  outset  to  create  a  friendly  feeling  between 
America  and  Germany,  but  America  was  allowed  to 
become  materially  interested  exclusively  in  the  Al- 
lies. The  submarine  issue  was  only  a  pretext  for 
America's  entrance  into  the  war;  her  action  was  ac- 
tually due  to  the  failure  of  our  diplomacy  as  indi- 
cated above. 

"We  waged  the  war  entirely  as  a  land  offensive, 
without  being  able  to  make  up  our  minds  to  engage 
all  our  naval  forces.  While  Great  Britain  was  able 
to  utilize  her  vast  sea  power  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, we  were  unable  to  attack  the  island  king- 
dom with  the  most  effective  means,  our  navy.  And 
yet  it  was  imperative  that  we  should  seek  an  early 
naval  decision  since  the  war  would  never  end  while 
Britain's  superiority  on  the  sea  remained  unchal- 
lenged. Our  navy  was  forced  to  relieve  the  army  of 
the  difficult  task  of  ejecting  the  British  forces  from 
France.  When  the  question  of  abandoning  the  U- 
boat  warfare  was  being  discussed,  the  necessary 
firmness  was  not  shown,  despite  the  urgent  repre- 
sentation made  by  the  naval  administration  to  the 
war  directorate  (representations,  it  is  presumed,  in 
favor  of  continuing  the  submarine  warfare),  for 
there  was  a  lack  of  that  statesmanship  which  might 
have  seen  at  a  glance  the  necessities  of  the  war  and 
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Iheir  relation  to  internal  and  external  politics. 
Thanks  to  our  adaptability,  our  organizing  talent 
nn,!  „>.r  inventive  genius,  we  were  able  to  co-ordi- 
nate the  industrial  energies  of  the  nation  and  the 
fighting  organizations  at  the  front  in  such  a  way  that 
we  :  :'h;  look  with  contempt,  the  more  justified  on 
h  clear-headed  leadership  ot  our  army, 
upon  the  advancing  throngs  of  the  enemy.  But  our 
rocs  were  able  to  overcome  all  difficulties,  tor  in 
Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau  they  found  men  who 
knew  how  to  procure  dictatorial  power  and  to  ac- 
complish Iheir  wishes. 

-It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  democracies, 
France  and  ('.real  Britain,  are  capable  of  acquies- 
cing in  the  will  of  a  dictator  while  our  discredited 
autocnu  v  Ml  short  of  such  an  achievement. 

"When  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  was  an- 
nounced early  in  1917,  it  was  possible  to  force  Great 
Britain  to  yield  if,  simultaneously,  it  had  been  de- 
cided to  systematically  suppress  public  sentiment  at 
home.  The  omission  of  this  safeguard  and  the  fail- 
ure to  appreciate  its  high  importance  were  mistakes 
for  which  we  have  suffered  the  bitter  consequences. 
When  it  became  apparent  in  mid-summer  of  1918 
that  the  strength  of  our  army  was  no  longer  sufficient 
to  impose  peace  and  barely  able  to  maintain  a  de- 
fensive position,  the  maintenance  of  the  High  Seas 
Fleet  at  full  strength  and  the  development  of  an 
ever  increasing  U-boat  flotilla  remained  our  ultima 
ratio. 

"The  lie  et  was  not  used,  however,  because  the 
government,  upon  receiving  Wilson's  demand  of  Oc- 
tober 11,  1918,  decided  to  abandon  the  submarine 
warfare  in  spite  of  the  persistent  opposition  of  the 
naval  authorities.  And  this  was  done  without  de- 
manding in  return  the  immediate  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. Tims  we  entered  upon  a  course  which  im- 
posed upon  us  burdensome  conditions  amounting  to 
a  capitulation. 

"The  manifest  delay  in  negotiations  at  that  junc- 
ture resulted  from  a  determination  to  unite  the  U- 
boals,  now  released  from  their  former  activity,  with 
the  High  Seas  Fleet,  for  a  final  engagement.  The  un- 
expected n  fusal  of  the  fleet  to  put  to  sea  was  the 
saddest  event  that  could  have  happened  for  it  re- 
vealed at  once  the  fact  that  our  military  strength 
was  gone  alike  on  land  and  sea. 

'The  revolutionary  idea  did  not  originate  in  the 
High  Seas  Fleet  as  prime  movers  have  since  claimed, 
but  the  seed  was  systematically  sown  and  the  gen- 
eral ave  rsion  to  the  continuance  of  the  war  found  an 
opportunity  to  express  itself  for  the  first  time  in  the 
fleet. 

Admiral  Schccr  concludes:  'And  I  still  believe 
that  Great  Britain  owes  her  success  to  lies  and  hun- 
ger, not  to  open  and  honorable  combat.'  " 

CRITICISM  BY  ADMIRAL  VOSS 

Berliner  Tageblait,  May  22.  "Vice  Admiral  Voss 
has  just  published  a  discussion  entitled  'Bevelations 
Regarding  the  Collapse.'  During  the  war  Voss  at- 
tracted attention  by  journalistic  activity  of  a  chau- 
vinistic character.  Now  he  has  shifted  his  ground 
completely.  His  revelations  concerning  William  II, 
the  condition  of  the  navy,  etc.,  are  sensational.  He 
states  that  Admiral  Scheer  showed  himself  a  faulty 
tactician  at  the  Battle  of  Skagerak  and  displayed  a 
lack  of  energy;  that  Admiral  von  Holtzcndorff,  al- 
though incapable,  was  made  Chief  of  the  Admiralty 
Stall'  on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  the  Chief  of 
the  Naval  Cabinet,  Admiral  von  Mueller,  and  on  ac- 
count of  his  relations  with  Ballin,  etc,  After  making 
light  of  Tirpitz'  qualifications  as  Fleet  Commander, 


Voss  writes  as  follows,  concerning  the  leadership  of 
the  fleet: 

"  'But  the  eyes  of  the  fleet  were  directed  towards 
another,  Count  Baudissin,  the  only  gifted  naval  offi- 
cer that  I  know.  He  had  commanded  a  fleet  under 
Koester  and  shown  himself  a  talented  tactician.  II 
was  hoped  by  the  fleet  that  he  would  receive  the 
High  Command.  This  did  not  happen  because  Tir- 
pitz and  the  Chief  of  the  Cabinet  von  Mueller  feared 
him  as  a  rival.  They  succeeded  before  the  war  in 
overthrowing  this  highly  promising  leader.  After 
Baudissin,  who  had  been  nominated  Chief  of  the 
Admiralty  Staff,  had  been  granted  a  day  of  grace  as 
Commander  of  the  Naval  Station  in  the  North  Sea 
at  Wilhelmshaven,  he  was  dismissed;  this  was  be- 
fore the  war  began.' 

"It  was  said  in  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  April  30,  1913,  at  the  time  of 
Baudissin's  dismissal,  that  he  would,  be  the  logical 
naval  commander  in  case  of  war.  The  article  read 
as  follows:  'They  say  of  Baudissin  that  one  would 
fight  under  his  command  with  satisfaction  and  com- 
plete confidence  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  do  bat- 
tle. That  is  the  highest  praise  that  a  superior  can 
receive  from  his  subordinates!' 

"Voss  voices  a  torrent  of  criticisms  regarding 
William  II.  With  reference  to  the  development  of 
the  fleet  he  says:  'The  Kaiser,  however,  managed 
everything  in  a  superficial,  reckless,  and  dilettante 
fashion;  he  would  abandon  a  project  which  he  had 
taken  up  with  enthusiasm  because  it  lost  interest  for 
him  or  because  it  seemed  to  present  considerable 
difficulties.  His  conviction  that  he  knew  everything 
went  to  such  lengths  that  he  even  participated  m  a 
competition  proposed  by  the  Imperial  Naval  Office 
to  elicit  plans  for  an  armored  cruiser.'  In  another 
place  one  may  read  of  the  pernicious  influence  of 
the  Kaiser  upon  the  corps  of  officers.  .  .  ■  The 
reason  for  the  collapse  of  the  fleet  is  summed  up 
thus-  'Lack  of  resolution  and  civic  courage  above, 
insubordination,  forgetfulness  of  duty,  and  even  un- 
deniable cowardice  below.' 

"Outside  of  the  realm  of  naval  affairs,  the  arti- 
cle makes  a  quantity  of  revelations  with  regard  to 
matters,  hitherto  little  known,  which  are  of  interest. 
The  statements  regarding  'the  Germans,'  their  quali- 
ties and  their  political  immaturity  are  significant. 
On  the  other  hand  fhere  is  a  considerable  admixture 
of  falsitv.   The  statement,  at  this  late  date,  that  the 
occupation  of  Belgium  by  the  German  army  was 
justified,  that  Ludendorff  may  be  regarded  as  the 
strategic  Egeria  of  Hindenburg,  and  that  the  unre- 
stricted U-boat  warfare  almost  attained  its  goal  m 
November,  1918,  show  a  considerable  political  ig- 
norance.  Voss  gives  as  the  reason  for  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  first,  the  nature  of  the  German  people, 
second,  the  character  of  the  Kaiser,  and  third,  the 
Constitution  which  entrusted  too  much  power  to  the 
Kaiser.    The  author  explains  in  the  beginning  that 
he  is  to  play  the  role  of  the  bird  that  fouls  its  own 
nest;  he  takes  the  position  that  our  nation  can  be 
expected  to  reform  only  if  a  mirror  is  held  before  it 
to  reveal  its  semblance  with  pitiless  clarity.  With 
regard  to  the  Kaiser,  Voss  says  that  he  has  regarded 
him  since  the  year  1902  as  the  most  dangerous  en- 
em  v  of  Germany.   'I  have  constantly  expressed  this 
opinion  in  words  and  in  writing  and  I  deny  the  as- 
persion that  I  am  now  actuated  by  a  vulgar  desire  to 
tread  on  fallen  greatness.'    We  learn  here  for  the 
first  time  that  the  Admiral  formerly  recognized  his 
distaste  for  William  II !  The  recognition  even  at  this 
date  is  to  be  applauded  for  it  may  be  assumed  that 
it  requires  considerable  courage  in  an  admiral- 
even  today." 
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The  Partition  of  the  Turkish  Empire 

(Journal  de  Geneve,  May  23.)  "During  the  year 
preceding  the  war.  the  Turkish  Empire  was  m  pro- 
cess of  being  divided  into  zones  of  intluence.  Ger- 
many had  acquired  a  position  of  predominance  at 
Constantinople.  She  was  endeavoring  to  preserve 
it  and  to  obtain  recognition  of  her  rights  to  the  Bag- 
dad railwav,  which  was  one  of  the  master  thoughts 
of  the  reign  of  William  II.  A  series  of  negotiations, 
to  which  France.  England,  and  Russia  were  also  par- 
ties, was  coming  to  completion.  These  agreements, 
while  theoretically  maintaining  the  unity  of  Turkey, 
split  it  up  into  a  number  of  spheres  of  influence,  and 
would  have  insured  Germany's  domination  of  the 
Orient,  for  she  was  to  obtain  the  greatest  advantages  | 
from  the  partition.  However,  Germany  herself,  by 
her  greed  for  immediate  and  complete  domination, 
ruined  the  plans  which  she  was  on  the  point  of  put- 
ting into  execution. 

"Turkey's  entrance  into  the  war  again  raised  the 
question  of  partition,  but  under  a  different  form.  In 
1916  three  of  the  Allies"— Russia,  France  and  Greece 
—"concluded  secret  agreements.  Constantinople 
was  to  be  given  to  Russia,  as  well  as  Northern  Ar- 
menia France  obtained  recognition  of  her  rights 
to  Syria,  but  not  all  of  it,  and  to  the  central  and 
southern  regions  of  Armenia,  including  Cilicia. 
Greece  was  offered  large  territories  in  Western  Asia 
Minor,  in  exchange  for  intervention,  which  never 
came,  for  ex-King  Constantine  prevented  it. 

"The  development  of  the  war  gradually  changed 
the  aspect  of  Eastern  affairs.  Russia  eliminated 
herself  from  the  struggle.  The  necessity  of  giving 
Italy  a  place  in  the  partition  (Italy  had  for  a  long 
time  had  aims  on  the  region  of  Adalia),  then  the  en- 
trance into  the  war  of  Greece  and  the  United  States, 
modified  the  problem  to  a  certain  extent.  Great 
Britain  added  another  complication  by  the  way  she 
developed  the  Arab  movement.  In  short,  when  the 
Peace  "Conference  opened,  the  Turkish  question  ap- 
peared rather  confused.  Secret  treaties  (which  dur- 
ing the  war  had  been  the  cause  of  constant  embar- 
rassments) preserved  only  a  theoretical  value.  One 
thing  which  was  clear  was  that  England  had  man- 
aged to  profit  from  peculiarly  favorable  circum- 
stances to"  establish  herself  solidly  at  a  large  number 
of  points.  Not  only  did  she  occupy  Mesopotamia 
and  Palestine,  but  her  vassal  the  Emir  Feysal,  son  of 
the  Kins  of  the  Hedjaz,  who  was  richly  recompensed, 
was  established  in  the  Syrian  hinterland,  holding 
Damascus  and  Aleppo,  and  there  were  British  troops 
in  Caucasia  and  in  other  regions  important  both 
from  an  economic  and  a  strategic  standpoint. 

"Here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  statesmen 
worked  without  method.  One  might  have  thought 
that  they  did  not  dare  to  tackle  the  questions  hon- 
estly. All  the  work  was  done  in  disconnected  con- 
versations. France  was  worried  by  this  Arab  move- 
ment which  Great  Britain  had  done  so  much  to  fos- 
ter, but  which  she  may  yet  some  day  have  to  regret 
The  French  Government  felt  that  the  narrow  coastal 
strip  around  Bevrut  was  not  sufficient  and  that  Syria 
should  include  the  hinterland.  But  here  they  ran 
up  against  the  important  part  played  by  the  Emir 
Feysal  at  Damascus,  and  this  problem  at  times 
caused  slight  friction  between  Paris  and  London. 
This  question  of  the  boundaries  of  Syria  does  not 
yet  seem  to  have  been  definitely  solved.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  matter  has  been  rather  badly  handled, 
and  that  mainly  because  it  has  been  treated  in  an  in- 
direct fashion,  instead  of  directly. 


"As  concerns  Asia  Minor,  in  spite  of  the  extra- 
ordinarily slipshod  character  of  all  the  negotiations 
concerning  the  East,  it  seemed  last  week,  when  the 
debarkation  at  Smyrna  had  been  effected  by  a  com- 
mon accord,  that  an  understanding  had  been 
reached  on  the  following  points: 

"1.  Armenia,  constiluted  into  a  stale  compris- 
ing Cilicia  (with  Adana  and  Mersina),  was  to  be 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 

"2.  Greece  was  to  occupy  the  coastal  region 
around  Smyrna. 

"  3.  Italy  was  to  receive  a  mandate  for  southern 
Anatolia,  of  which  Adalia  is  the  outlet  and  Konia 
the  most  important  city  in  the  interior. 

"  4.  The  Turkish  state  properly  so  called  was  to 
be  reduced  to  Northern  Asia  Minor  (vilayets  of 
Brussa,  Kastamouni  and  Angora)  and  France  was 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  duty — so  ran  the  formula, 
written  in  the  purest  diplomatic  style — 'of  safe- 
guarding her  independence.' 

"The  intervention  of  the  British  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,-  Mr.  Montagu,  and  of  Mohammedan 
delegates  from  India  brought  up  for  consideration 
still  another  solution.    These  gentlemen  argued  with 
considerable  show  of  reason  that  it  would  be  dang- 
erous to  humiliate  the  Sultan  too  much,  as  it  would 
anger  some  of  the  Mohammedan  peoples" — in  par- 
ticular those  in  India.    "A  solution  was  considered 
.    .    .    (the  recent  disturbances  in  the  Punjab  have 
something  to  do  with  this),  by  which  Turkey  would 
be  definitely  amputated  of  all  her  territories  beyond 
i  the  Taurus  (Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  Arabia). 
Armenia,  on  the  other  hand  would  become  an  inde- 
pendent State  under  the  guardianship  of  the  United 
|  States  (if  the  Senate  accepts  this  mandate),  but  the 
Sultan  would  preserve  nominal  power  over  all  the 
rest  of  Asia  Minor  and,  eventually,  over  Constanti- 
:  ople.   However,  the  spheres  of  influence  mentioned 
above  would  be  maintained,  each  of  the  powers  des- 
ignated being  given  a  mandate. 

"There  is  really  no  occasion  for  placing  much 
importance  on  appearances.  Under  one  form  or 
another,  even  if  Turkish  pride  is  handled  more  or 
less  gently,  the  partition  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is 
inevitable. 

"In  former  times  it  was  possible  to  dream  of  a 

j  Turkey  kept  up  and  regenerated  by  international 
control.    This  would  perhaps  have  been  the  best 

j  solution,  just  as  a  federalized  Austria-Hungary 
would  have  spared  Europe  some  cruel  embarrass- 

'  ments.  But  the  realities  must  be  faced.  This  is  not 
the  time  to  prolong  Turkish  rule  by  reforming  it.  A 
more  energetic  remedy  is  necessary.  It  is  useless  to 
lament  over  lost  chances.  Even  if  Turkey  remained 
in  a  large  part  of  Asia  Minor,  the  territories  confided 
to  mandatories  would  be  partitioned,  and  this  parti- 
tion has  been  in  preparation  since  before  the  war. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  operation  will  not  as- 
sume the  character  of  a  barbecue.  Christianity  as  a 
whole  has  interests  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
former  Turkish  Empire.  It  would  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  find  the  means  to  guarantee  them,  so  that 
they  would  not  become  the  victims  of  private  greed. 
It  must  be  settled  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  will  be 
tempted  in  the  future  to  regret  the  rule  of  the  Turk. 

"Whatever  solution  the  Paris  Conference  may 
take,  it  will  have  the  defect  of  not  having  taken  Rus- 
sia into  the  reckoning,  since  she  is  not  represented 

I  among  the  statesmen  who  are  settling  the  fate  of  the 
world.  What  will  Russia  say  on  the  day  when  she 
is  herself  again?  At  every  moment,  while  the  prob- 
lems of  peace  are  being  examined,  the  absence  ot 
this  great  people  causes  embarassment  to  thought- 
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ful  me  n  The  inevitability  of  the  re-birth  of  Russia 
will  lie  like  a  great  weight  on  the  reorganized  Ori- 
ent, which  will  not  have  stability  and  security  until 
the  ureal  enigma  is  solved." 

(Tribune  de  Lausanne,  May  25.)  "The  word 
'partition1  lacks  elegance:  foreign  newspapers— ex- 
cept the  German  papers,  of  course— prefer  the  word 
■reorganization:  They  talk  a  good  deal,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  in  the  numerous  articles  which  they  devote 
to  this  matter,  of  the  'intelligent  utilization  of  natural 
resources,  of  public  peace,  of  justice,  of  the  education 
of  the  peoples,'  .  .  .  but  they  also  use  other  words, 
e  a  a  natural  field  for  expansion,  commercial  ne- 
cessities, interests.  .  .  .'  Our  descendants  will 
be  able  to  judge  what  these  terms  are  worth.  For 
the  present  we  will  call  things  as  we  see  them. 

"II  is  a  question  of  partition.  The  territory  in 
Europe  would  not  give  rise  to  so  many  controversies, 
for  it  has  diminished  remarkably  during  the  course 
of  centuries.  It  would  even  be  entirely  negligible 
were  it  not  that  it  implies  the  domination  over  two 
things:  the  Straits,  that  sea  path  which  is  the  only 
communication  between  the  Mediterranean  and  all 
the  populations  of  the  Rlaek  Sea  and  the  great  rivers 
of  Russia;  Constantinople,  the  marvelous  capital, 
full  of  the  extraordinary  memories  of  the  past,  still 
rich  with  promises  for  the  future,  and  worth  an  em- 
pire by  herself. 

•'Rut  besides  this,  all  Western  Asia  enters  into 
(he  calculation.  It  had  been  considered  as  the  cita- 
del of  the  Turks.  A  few  years  ago  no  one  would 
have  dreamed  of  taking  it  from  them.  Now  the 
whole  is  to  be  taken  from  them  because  they  did  not 
know  how  to  make  use  of  it. 

"Asiatic  Turkey  is  a  whole  world  in  itself,' inex- 
haustible in  resources,  full  of  historic  glories.  There 
is  no  natural  bond  between  its  various  parts.  Cer- 
tain regions,  such  as  Van,  Erzerum,  and  Diarbekir, 
are  shut  in  within  an  inextricable  labyrinth  of 
mountains,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  mineral  wealth  which  these  countries  have  do 


not  profit  any  one.  The  high  central  plateau  of 
Asia  Minor  seems  struck  with  sterility.  Rut  the  val- 
leys which  go  down  to  the  sea,  the  lower  courses  of 
the  rivers,  and  the  whole  Mediterranean  seacoast 
are  wonderfully  fertile.  Reyond  the  Taurus  the 
country  changes.  Syria  and  Palestine,  with  their 
mountainous  crests  parallel  to  the  sea  and  their  deep 
depressions,  are  countries  apart;  but  with  Mesopo- 
tamia and  its  two  mighty  rivers  which  flow  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  Asia  proper  begins;  and  mysterious 
Arabia  hides  its  rare  oases  behind  a  stretch  of  des- 
ert which  refuses  to  accept  foreign  influence. 

"This  is  the  part  of  the  world  where  the  most  ex- 
traordinary events  of  history  have  taken  place.  It 
is  the  cradle  of  great  religions  and  ancient  civiliza- 
tions. Legend  has  placed  the  earthly  paradise  in 
Mesopotamia  and  claims  that  the  Ark  was  stranded 
on  Mount  Ararat.  The  Assyrians  and  Rabylonians 
accomplished  great  things  in  the  realm  of  thought 
and  created  empires.  Astounding  personalities 
lived  in  those  ancient  times:  Ahasuerus,  Nimrod, 
Semiramis,  Solomon.  It  is  the  country  of  miracles 
and  revelation.  Here  men  have  striven  to  amelio- 
rate the  conditions  of  life,  and  to  develop  science 
and  wealth.  The  Phoenicians,  the  Greeks,  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Arabs  of  Damascus  and  Ragdad  rivalled 
with  each  other  in  skill,  organization  and  splendor. 

"The  Turks  alone  have  done  nothing  but  destroy, 
and  it  is  a  moving  thing  for  all  those  who  visit  this 
surprising  country  to  evoke  the  greatness  of  the  past 
where  today  there  is  only  sterility  and  ruin. 

"Centuries  have  passed  without  changing  the 
methods  of  the  Turks.  The  activity  and  enterprise 
around  them  caused  their  incapacity  to  stand  out 
in  glaring  contrast,  but  it  caused  them  no  remorse. 
Their  incapacity  was  equalled  only  by  their  brutality. 
The  Young  Turks  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  dem- 
onstration :  the  revolt  of  the  Arabians,  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Greeks  and  the  massacre  of  the  Arme- 
nians especially  are  events  which  are  graven  in  his- 
tory and  which  can  never  be  erased.  The  time  has 
come  to  put  an  end  to  this  sort  of  thing.'" 
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allied  press— french 

The  Peace  Negotiations  with  Germany 

Since  the  day  when  the  German  delegates  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Writ  from  the  commissioners  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  powers,  Count  Brockdorff- 
Bantzau  has  despatched  a  sequence  of  notes  of  ob- 
jection and  suggestion,  according  to  the  method  of 
negotiation  prescribed  by  M.  Clemenceau  in  his 
speech  of  May  7  when  the  Conditions  of  Peace  were 
presented.  By  the  terms  he  laid  down,  the  Germans 
were  to  have  two  weeks  in  which  to  make  their  coun- 
terproposals and  were  requested  to  submit  them  sev- 
erally as  soon  as  each  should  be  formulated.  When 
this  time  had  nearly  expired,  the  Germans,  having 
meanwhile  presented  nine  notes  concerning  the  Con- 
ditions, requested  an  extension.  The  answer  to  this 
tenth  note  was  the  first  which  granted  a  German 
petition.  The  Germans  were  given  an  additional 
week,  which,  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  has  not  yet 
expired.  The  exchange  of  notes  has  continued  and 
the  Germans  expect  to  sum  up  and  complete  their 
communications  by  the  submission  of  a  counter- 
project  to  the  whole  Allied  peace  proposal. 

Though  the  Conditions  have  been  made  public 
only  in  summary  in  Allied  countries,  the  German 
notes  have  been  published  in  full  with  the  corre- 
sponding Allied  answers.  All  the  earlier  notes  were 
answered  by  reasoned  refusals,  which  aroused  little 
comment  in  the  press,  most  papers  giving  only  an 
outline  of  the  correspondence.  The  general  tone  of 
this  comment  (in  which  the  Socialist  papers  do  not 
join)  is  intolerant. 

In  the  first  German  note  of  May  9,  the  salient 
sentences  are:  "The  German  delegation  has  been 
forced  to  realize  that,  on  points  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, the  agreed  basis  for  the  Peace  of  Bight  is 
abandoned.  It  did  not  expect  that  the  promise  ex- 
pressly given  to  the  German  people  and  the  whole 
of  mankind  should  thus  be  made  illusory."  To 
which  answer  was  made  on  May  10:  "The  represen- 
tatives of  the  Allied  and  Associated  powers  were 
constantly  guided  by  the  principles  in  accordance 
with  which  the  armistice  and  the  peace  negotiations 
were  entered  upon."  And  a  warning:  "They  can 
admit  no  discussion  of  their  right  to  hold  strictly  to 
the  essential  conditions  (conditions  de  fond)  of  the 
peace  as  they  have  been  drawn  up." 

"It  would  have  been  difficult  to  answer  other- 
wise," says  the  Heure  on  May  11.  "But  what  are  the 
essential  conditions?  Are  terms  of  performance 
such?  For  example  the  delicate  question  of  the 
Saar?  .  .  .  Other  clauses  can  raise  like  difficulties. 
It  would  be  advantageous  that  public  opinion  in  the 
Allied  countries  should  make  clear  to  its  representa- 
tives that  it  will  not  stand  for  a  stubbornness  which 
undermines  the  sincerity,  hence  the  reliability,  of 
the  peace.  No  weakness;  but  no  prejudice  either. 
The  Germans  will  end  by  signing.  But  we  must  try 
to  have  them  sign  without  too  many  secret  reserva- 
tions." This  is  the  only  paper  that  is  distressed  by 
the  Allied  tone  in  this  and  the  synchronic  answer  to 
the  second  note  which  complains  of  the  League  Cov- 
enant.  "Brockdorff  now  knows  how  he  can  usefully 


conduct  his  campaign.  Only  because  of  this  can  it 
be  said  that  his  ink  was  not  wasted  in  these  two 
notes."  (Petit  Journal,  May  11.)  "All  German  pro- 
testations, all  their  maneuverings  the  Allies  have  re- 
solved to  oppose  with  a  wall  of  bronze.  The  reply 
of  M.  Clemenceau  and  the  quickness  of  his  come- 
back show  this  admirably."  (Figaro,  May  11.) 

If  this  attitude  of  the  Figaro  prevailed,  the  Ger- 
mans might  have  entirely  ceased  their  attempts  to 
have  the  Conditions  modified.    But  on  May  10  and 

13,  the  Germans  presented  six  more  notes,  the  only 
one  to  elicit  an  immediate  answer  being  that  on  in- 
ternational labor  organization.  The  German  labor 
program  submitted  on  May  10  was  rejected  on  May 

14.  The  Figaro,  May  15,  continues  in  its  uncompro- 
mising attitude:  "The  whole  situation  is  dominated 
by  the  question  of  whether  the  present  German  Gov- 
ernment will  sign  the  treaty  or  not.  Our  best  belief 
is  that  she  will  decide  to  do  so  after  having  submitted 
her  counterproposals  and  having  had  them  rejected. 
The  Allies  need  only  to  rally  round  the  Conditions 
of  Peace  which  now  form  their  Magna  Charta  and 
which  have  the  value  of  a  flag  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  First  they  must  be  defended;  then  they  musl 
be  ratified;  and  finally  their  execution  must  be  en- 
forced. ...  A  treaty  of  peace  is  not  a  bet  on  the 
future.  It  is  an  arrangement  of  the  present  for  the 
advantage  of  the  conquerors  according  to  their  ideas 
of  their  advantage."  So,  too,  the  Petit  Parisien,  May 
16,  finds  it  irksome  merely  to  lean  on  the  Big  Stick. 
"M.  Clemeneeau's  answer  to  the  German  note  about 
labor  legislation  shows  us  the  trend  of  those  that  will 
be  made  to  all  the  notes  with  which  M.  Brockdorff- 
Bantzau  overwhelms  us.  An  absolute  refusal  should 
be  returned  to  all  this  endless  quibbling  which  is  all 
based  on  pitiful  sophistries  rather  than  true  argu- 
ments. .  .  .  Let  us  be  done  with  this  hypocrisy. 
We  do  not  confuse,  as  the  Germans  do,  right  witli 
force;  but,  having  the  latter,  we  intend  to  use  it  to 
the  limit  of  the  former." 

On  May  16  a  note  on  the  Saar  question,  supple- 
mentary to  that  of  May  13,  was  presented,  though  its 
existence  was  apparently  not  known  to  the  news- 
papers until  the  Allied  answer  of  May  24  was  pub- 
lished. This  is  typical  of  the  inexactitude  of  the 
news  to  be  found  concerning  the  peace  negotiations. 
What  is  called  the  ninth  note  was  submitted  on  May 
19.  It  concerns  religious  missions  and  still  remains 
unanswered. 

The  first  concession  made  to  the  Germans  is  not 
as  a  modification  of  the  Conditions  but  as  an  exten- 
sion of  time  for  their  discussion.  Both  the  request 
and  the  answer  are  dated  May  20.  The  Matin  re- 
marks, May  22,  that  "the  delay  accorded  will  be  used 
not  merely  to  print  numerous  papers  at  Versailles, 
for  which  purpose  the  Germans  have  been  author- 
ized to  summon  a  press-train;  it  will  be  used  also  to 
calm  public  excitement  at  Berlin."  A  day  or  so  be- 
fore, all  the  papers  had  been  declaring  that  the  Ger- 
man Government  had  caused  this  excitement!  The 
grant  of  a  time  extension  attracted  little  criticism, 
favorable  or  otherwise. 

This  tenth  note  enumerates  six  notes  to  follow. 
Three  of  these  have  been  presented,  together  with 
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an  additional  one  concerning  reparations.  Mean- 
while the  earlier  notes  are  being  answered,  all  with 
a  more  or  less  polite  refusal,  except  that  a  slight 
modification  of  the  Saar  settlement  is  admitted.  As 
far  back  as  May  17,  Gustave  Herve  (La  Victoire) 
commented  on  the  note  concerning  Western  boun- 
daries that  Brockdorff  had  despatched  on  May  13. 
"So  far  there  is  only  one  German  claim  with  a 
shadow  of  reason  or 'justice  to  back  it  up.  That  is 
the  last  note,  insofar  as  it  refers  to  the  Saar  question. 
The  German  plenipotentiary  objects  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Saar  Basin  is  German  and  that  we  arc 
thus  cutting  off  from  Germany  600,000  people  con- 
trary to  their  wishes,  and  should  they  desire  after 
1.")  years  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  their  Fatherland, 
Germany  would  be  obliged  to  repurchase  the  mines. 

But  Brockdorff  will  not  succeed  in  making  us 
weep  over  the  fate  of  the  people  of  the  Saar.  They 
will  form  a  kind  of  Luxemburg  enjoying  a  certain 
administrative  autonomy  within  the  French  customs 
zone  They  will  have  no  more  military  service. 
So  after  all,  Herve  does  not  support  the  German 
claim.  On  May  24,  he  pours  forth  an  eulogy  of  the 
system  of  written  negotiations  on  account  of  both 
their  brevity  and  their  "appearance  of  dictation  in- 
stead of  negotiation,  morally  a  capital  advantage," 
and  in  particular  praise  of  the  recent  reply  in  which 
the  German  fears  of  economic  bankruptcy  had  been 
demolished.  It  concludes:  "This  last  answer  of  the 
Allies  is  a  masterpiece.  But  there  is  one  more  which 
will  be  more  appreciated  by  the  million  and  a  half 
French  poilus,  of  whom  three-fourths  are  awaiting 
their  demobilization  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  And 
that  is  the  note  in  which  our  Tiger,  speaking  for  the 
Allies,  will  tell  M.  Brockdorff -Rantzau  that  his  coun- 
terproposals are  all  rejected,  that  he  has  48  hours  to 
sign,  and  that  if  he  does  not,  Marshal  Foch  will  take 
the  field." 

The  Echo  de  Paris,  usually  more  chauvinistic,  is 
quite  agreeable  to  the  Allied  concession  on  the  Saar 
question.    On  May  25  it  foretells  it:  "The  fixed  de- 
sire of  the  treaty  "makers  was  to  guarantee  France 
the  payment  of  the  indemnity  to  which  she  is  en- 
titled, but  the  draft  might  lead  one  to  believe  that 
they  had  weighed  the  wishes  of  the  populations 
against  the  execution  of  a  financial  clause.    It  is 
clearly  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  the  Entente 
to  impose  on 'peoples  an  allegiance  which  they 
should  have  expressly  rejected.   The  German  dele- 
gates have  brought  "this  out  and  the  Allies  im- 
mediately recognized  the  fairness  of  this  objection. 
They  have  therefore  sought  in  a  system  of  guaran- 
tees a  better  means  to  attain  their  end,  which  is  to 
give  France  a  real  pledge  to  secure  the  payment 
which  will  eventually  be  hers.   The  Four  yesterday 
settled  the  terms  of  a  note  embodying  this  solution, 
which  will  he  handed  today  to  the  German  delega- 
tion."  But  so  sane  a  paper  as  the  Information,  while 
publishing  in  lull  on  May  27  the  two  German  notes 
of  May  13  and  1(1.  and  the  Allied  answer  of  May  24, 
fails  to  see  or  refuses  lo  believe  that  any  concession 
is  made.  "The  President  of  the  Conference  has  just 
answered  these  two  notes  and  has  expressed  the 
opinion  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  powers  on  their 
suggest  ions.    4  hey  are.  as  one  would  expect,  purely 
aiul  simply  rejected.    .   .    .    So  much  for  the  protests 
against   the  economic-   provisions  about  the  Saar 
Basin.    No  less  icy  is  the  refusal  returned  by  the 
Allied  and  Associated  powers  to  the  proposals  con- 
•erning  the  disposition  of  the  population  of  this 


region. 


The  Temps,  May  27,  is  greatly  dissatisfied  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  *  "The  Council  of  Four  has  just 
made  its  first  concession  to  Germany.  Unfortunate- 
ly it  is  at  the  expense  of  France.  The  German  dele- 
gates did  not  care  to  attack  all  the  territorial  ques- 
tions at  once.  In  two  successive  notes  which  the 
papers  published  this  morning  with  M.  Clemenceau's 
reports,  it  makes  a  vigorous  attack  against  the 
clauses  of  the  treaty  concerning  the  Saar  Rasin.  It 
reserves  for  the  future  the  question  of  Danzig  and 
Upper  Silesia  which  appear  still  more  important. 
One  can  easily  divine  the  object  of  this  procedure. 
It  is  intended  to  open  one  breach  after  another  and 
to  obtain  little  by  little  advantages  which  Germany 
could  not  probably  have  obtained  en  bloc. 

"To  carry  on  his  offensive  against  the  Saar  set- 
tlement. Count  Rrockdorff -Rantzau  has  taken  his 
stand — always  an  unexpected  position  for  a  former 
representative  of  William  II — on  the  ground  of  the 
right  which  people  have  to  determine  their  own 
status.  It  is  argued  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Saar 
do  not  wish  to  be  governed  by  the  Society  of  Nations. 
The  authorities  of  the  occupying  power,'  he  writes 
in  his  note  of  May  13,  'are  aware  that  the  whole  pop- 
ulation is  thoroughly  determined  not  to  be  thus  sep- 
arated from  their  fatherland.'  The  Four  have  not 
denied  this  statement.  M.  Clemenceau  has  merely 
explained  that  the  intentions  of  the  Allies  are  irre- 
proachable and  has  invoked  industrial  and  financial 
arguments  in  support  of  the  maintenance  of  the  ar- 
rangement provided  by  the  treaty.  This  sort  of  re- 
ply certainly  has  disadvantages. 

"In  the  first  place  it  is  incomplete.  Why  not,  for 
instance,  show  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Saar  are 
looked  upon  even  in  Germany  as  particularly  fortu- 
nate? If  these  people  were  as  indignant  as  Count 
Brockdorff -Rantzau  claims,  they  would  grasp  every 
opportunity  to  emigrate,  and  at  least  the  Germans 
outside  the  district  would  carefully  avoid  coming 
into  it.  Yet  the  Municipality  of  Saarbruecken  has 
just  published  in  the  German  papers  an  announce- 
ment dated  May  12  saying  that  there  were  no  quar- 
ters available  in  the  city  and  urging  Germans  not  to 
come  there.  ...  If  the  inhabitants  of  Saarbruecken 
are  obliged  to  bar  their  door  in  this  way,  it  is  clear 
that  the  rule  of  the  Society  of  Nations,  with  France 
as  administrator,  is  not  bad.   .   .  . 

"In  the  last  lines  of  the  answer,  a  serious  con- 
cession is  made.    The  treaty  provided  that  at  the 
end  of  15  years  the  population  of  the  Saar  should 
determine  its  future.   In  those  districts  which  favor 
return  to  Germany,  provided  the  Society  of  Nations 
ratify  their  decision,  Germany  is  to  buy  back  the 
mines.   The  price  was  to  be  paid  in  gold  and  within 
6  months,  in  default  of  which  France  became  sov- 
ereign.  It  is  clear  that  the  intention  was  to  furnish 
our  Government  the  best  security  against  Germany. 
Rut  the  German  delegates  feigned  to  believe  that 
Wilson  and  his  colleagues  had  an  entirely  different 
purpose,  a  purpose  to  violate  the  desires  of  the  in- 
habitants.   'There  is  hardly  an  example  in  modern 
history,'  says  the  note  of  May  13,  'where  a  civilized 
power  has  demanded  of  another  that  it  subject  its 
own  nationals  to  foreign  domination  as  a  pledge  ol 
money  payment.'    We  might  have  cut  short  these 
rhetorical  efforts,  particularly  inappropriate  from 
the  pen  of  a  Prussian  diplomat,  by  suggesting  an- 
other sort  of  security  than  that  which  the  treaty  had 
provided.   For  instance  it  might  have  been  decided 
that  in  case  Germany  should  not  pay  the  price  ot  the 
mines  within  a  reasonable  time,  they  should  remain 
the  property  of  the  French  State  and  be  guarded  by 
an  international  force  or  a  French  force— just  as  the 
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citadel  of  Luxemburg,  a  fortress  situated  in  an  inde-  ! 
pendent  state,  was  garrisoned  until  18G7  by  Prus- 
sians. But  the  Four  have  not  adopted  this  sort  of 
solution.  They  'propose'— does  this  word  forecast 
new  bargaining  and  a  further  markdown? — an  ar- 
rangement which  will  put  the  whole  question  into 
international  arbitration  by  the  Commission  of  Rep- 
arations. 

"Surely  if  the  repurchase  of  the  mines  at  the 
end  of  15  years  gives  a  chance  for  a  Franco-German 
misunderstanding,  the  Reparations  Commission  will 
do  its  best  to  find  a  pacific  solution.  We  do  not 
doubt  its  ability  nor  its  good  will.  It  will  investigate 
the  guarantees  which  Germany  is  authorized  to  offer 
instead  of  payment  in  gold.  It  will  make  an  equita- 
ble liquidation  of  the  mines  if  Germany  does  not 
make  performance  within  the  one  year,  instead  of 
six  months,  which  is  allowed  her.  But  note  well 
that  under  this  new  procedure,  it  is  not  France  who 
stands  armed  with  a  right  to  exact  payment;  it  is  an 
international  organism  which  occupies  itself  with  a  ! 
Franco-German  question  and  which  settles  it  as  it 
sees  fit.  In  the  original  Conditions,  which  are  not 
yet  public,  the  French  Government  was  master  of  j 
the  negotiations.  With  these  new  stipulations  it  is 
disseized." 

The  Temps  concludes  by  raising  the  interesting 
question  of  why  Germany,  the  national  Government, 
should  be  authorized  to  buy  back  the  mines,  whereas 
at  present  they  belong  to  a  state  government.  Prus- 
sia; and  suggests  that  if  the  people  of  the  Saar  vote 
for  German  nationality,  it  may  well  be  that  they  will 
prefer  to  reenter  the  German  Confederation  as  a 
separate  state.  "It  would  seem  that  the  Allied  gov- 
ernments insist  on  confusing  Germany  with  Prussia. 
They  ought  to  realize  how  much  the  prussification 
of  Germany  has  cost  them." 

A  disgusting  attitude  is  taken  by  the  intensely 
nationalist,   devotedly  royalist  Action  Francaise, 
May  26,  to  whom  all  is  fair  in  a  war-settlement  with 
Germany.   "M.  Brockdorff  has  already  obtained  an 
amendment  to  the  treaty.    The  amendment  is  not 
negligible  in  itself  for  it  changes  the  aspect  of  the 
Saar  question.   Moreover  it  opens  a  way  to  a  whole 
series  of  modifications  at  the  end  of  which  the  value 
of  the  peace  will  be  further  diminished  for  France. 
.    .    .    The  Council  of  Four  has  deprived  us  of  a 
double  guarantee  in  acquiescing  to  Count  Brock- 
dorff.   It  has  deprived  us  first  of  all  of  a  financial 
guarantee.   The  full  and  complete  possession  of  the 
mines  of  the  Saar  has  been  awarded  to  France  to  re- 
imburse it  for  the  destruction  of  the  mines  in  the 
north.  Repurchase  under  certain  circumstances  was 
to  be  made  in  gold  in  order  to  give  our  material 
losses  the  best  reparation.    Instead  of  this  we  are 
now  to  receive  more  promises  to  pay  from  Germany 
just  as  we  get  them  for  the  other  indemnities  award- 
ed as  reparations.    The  decision  of  the  Council  of 
Four  deprives  us  also  of  a  political  guarantee.  Count 
Brockdorff  claimed  that  the  repurchase  provision 
was  inexecutable.    If  the  Germans  were  really  con- 
vinced of  this  and  if  the  clause  had  been  maintained, 
they  might  have  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
Saar  because  it  was  lost  to  them  beyond  hope.  The 
amendment  adopted  at  their  request  allows  them  on 
the  other  hand  to  bank  on  the  plebiscite  of  1934  and 
in  the  meanwhile  to  keep  up  an  agitation  in  favor  of 
the  reacquisition  of  the  basin.   This  precedent  is  of 
evil  augury  for  the  decisions  which  must  be  made 
by  the  Allies  in  the  years  of  execution  of  the  treaty." 
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The  Flemish  Question  in  Belch um 

The  problem  of  linguistic  differences  (French. 
Flemish  and  Walloon)  always  a  thorny  point  in  Bel- 
gian politics,  is  again  drawing  considerable  atten- 
tion. The  Flemish  question  is  the  most  salient  and 
it  has  just  been  the  object  of  important  and  even 
turbulent  debates  before  the  Belgian  Chamber.  A! 
this  time  the  Flemish  movement  is  causing  the  gov- 
ernment especial  concern  as  it  is  feared  that  the 
German  activist  campaign  has  left  its  effect  on  whal 
are  known  as  the  Flamingants.  According  to  the 
Independence  Beige  (Liberal),  May  23,  the  order  of 
the  day  which  was  adopted  by  77  votes  against  44 
and  11  abstentions,  contained,  among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing clauses:  "The  Chamber,  bent  first  of  all  on 
devoting  its  activity  to  the  restoration  of  the  coun- 
try; condemning  anything  which  might  aim  at  or 
cause  its  division;  resolves  to  examine  in  a  spirit  of 
brotherly  accord  and  individual  liberty  at  the  op- 
portune time,  the  grievances  which  the  Flemings 
and  Walloons  believe  they  have  in  regard  to  the 
languages  in  Belgium.    .    .  ." 

The  leading  French-language  papers  consider 
that  the  three  Flemish  Deputies,  M.  Van  de  Vyvere 
(Ghent),  M.  Van  Cauwelaert  (Brussels),  and  M.  Van 
de  Perre  (Antwerp)  suffered  a  decided  defeat  of 
which  the  Flemish  papers,  judging  from  their  tone, 
are  fully  conscious. 

The  Flandre  Liberate,  the  Ghent  French  organ. 
May  25,  writes:  "The  ill-chosen  Flamingant  interpel- 
lation to  which  the  Chamber  devoted  three  long  ses- 
sions, ended  as  it  was  doomed  to  end,  in  a  defeat 
that  is  as  lamentable  as  it  is  merited  by  its  authors. 
In  a  few  words,  brief  and  to  the  point,  but  which 
voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  large  majority  of  the 
chamber,  and  better  still,  of  almost  the  entire  coun- 
try, M.  Masson,  Minister  of  War,  put  the  poor  trio  in 
its  proper  place.  And  we  would  not  consider  it 
worth  while  to  dwell  further  on  this  debate  which, 
unfortunately,  did  not  tend  to  raise  the  prestige  of 
our  Parliament,  were  it  not  that  two  ideas,  one  right 
and  the  other  wrong,  should  be  emphasized.  .  .  . 
Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  think,  will  agree 
that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Flemish  population  to 
know  French.  But  what  has  not  been  pointed  out 
is  the  natural  and  logical  consequence  which  this 
truth  will  entail  and  the  violent  contradiction  exist- 
ing between  this  consequence  and  the  exaggerated 
and  unreasonable  Flamingant  pretentions.  If  the 
Flemings  see  their  interest  in  knowing  French,  they 
should  be  taught  that  tongue,  but  not  by  violence. 

Yet  we  see  our  Flamingants  devoting  their 
efforts  to  banish  the  teaching  and  the  use  of  the 
French  language.  This  conflict  of  ideas  is  less 
strange  than  would  seem  at  first.  The  Flemings  rec- 
ognize that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  know  French. 
But  the  ultra-Flamingant  party  is  really  nothing  but 
a  coalition  of  fanatics;  fanatics  of  language  on  the 
one  hand  and  fanatics  of  sectarian  clericalism  on  the 
other.  In  the  diffusion  of  the  French  language  some 
see  a  danger  to  the  Flemish  tongue,  others  to  religion, 
which  they  imagine  to  be  menaced  by  the  French 
ideas.  And  this  also  explains  how  activism  was  able 
to  recruit  so  many  adepts  in  the  ranks  of  the  lower 
clergy.    .    .  . 

"The  idea  that  the  Flamingant  quarrel  should 
be  settled  by  the  Flemings  themselves  is  totally 
wrong.  The  Flemish  question  interests  Walloons 
just  as  much.  It  is  a  vital  one  for  the  whole  country. 
If  the  ultra-Flamingants  were  to  succeed  in  their 
insane  campaign  and  banish  French  in  Flanders,  the 
separation  of  the  country  would  become  an  aecom- 
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plished  fact  in  every  respect.  .  .  .  The  Flemings, 
as  is  generally  recognized,  would  be  in  a  state  of 
inferiority.  They  could  only  escape  from  such  iso- 
lation by  being  'absorbed  within  the  orbit  of  the 
German  influence.  What  patriot  can  remain  indif- 
ferent in  the  face  of  such  a  situation?  The  Walloons 
have  not  only  the  right  to  interfere,  it  is  their  duty 
to  do  so.  This  also  involves  obligations;  the  most 
urgent  one  is  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  maintain 
the  unity  in  the  army.  To  this  end  there  is  only  one 
means,  and  the  Walloons  must  recognize  and  admit 
it,— all  officers  should  know  and  judiciously  use  both 
languages." 

The  Etoile  Beige  (Liberal),  May  23,  remarks: 
Special  interest  was  given  to  the  debate  on 
the  interpellations  of  the  neo-activists  by  M.  Mcasson, 
Minister  of  War,  who  demonstrated  that  the  inter- 
pellators  have  no  serious  grievances  and  that  in  ex- 
citing,  without  reason,  the  Flemings  against  the  Wal-  j 
loons,  they  were  doing  a  mean  business."    As  re- 
gards'the  burning  question  of  the  Flemish  University 
at  Ghent,  the  Minister  is  reported  as  saying:  "Let  the  1 
government  which  will  result  from  the  coming  elec- 
tions  (October-November)  and  which  will  possess  an 
authority  which  we  have  not,  solve  this  question." 

The  Francophile  Presse,  May  23,  lays  emphasis 
on  the  existence  of  a  Walloon-Flemish  question:  "It 
is  absurd  and  dangerous  to  deny  the  reality  of  the 
problem  of  the  duality  of  the  peoples  in  Belgium. 
This  duality  is  so  real  that  when,  on  an  earlier  occa- 
sion. Van  Cauwelaert  addressed  the  Chamber  in 
Flemish,  the  Walloon  members  protested  and  left, 


while  the  Prime  Minister,  Delacroix,  carried  on  a 
conversation  with  the  President  instead  of  listening 
to  what  was  being  said.  Such  a  condition  is  abnor- 
mal. In  order  to  justify  their  thesis,  the  irreductiblc 
partisans  of  Belgian  homogeneity  maintain  that  the 
Flamingants  do  not  represent  Flanders.  This  is  not 
so.  The  great  majority  of  the  Flemings  are  Flamin- 
gants. Only  the  bourgeoisie  of  certain  towns,  espe- 
cially Ghent,  remains  attached  to  the  ideal  of  a 
French  Belgium.    .    .  . 

"The  Flemish  deputies  did  not  have  the  courage 
to  uphold  their  thesis  to  the  end.  They  would  avoid 
the  responsibility  of  an  administrative  separation. 
We  fail  to  understand  why  the  Flemish  chiefs  did 
not  have  the  frankness  to  confess  this.  They  did  not 
want  to  affirm  that  they  desired  a  separation  because 
they  feared  to  be  branded  as  'boches.'  Here  may  be 
seen  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  press  campaign 
against  Flamingantism. 

"Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  logical  and  inevitable 
outcome  of  the  Flemish  movement  is  federalism,  the 
adoption  in  Belgium  of  the  Swiss  regime.  ...  It 
is  not  by  throwing  confusion  into  the  problem,  or  by 
confounding  activists  and  Flamingants,  that  the 
question  will  be  solved.  In  embracing  in  our  con- 
tempt Flamingants  with  activists,  we  insult  our 
armv  which,  in  its  majority,  is  Flamingant." 

In  conclusion  this  paper  remarks  that  it  takes 
no  sides  in  the  matter  but  that  the  public  should 
know  of  the  existence  of  an  extremely  powerful 
Flamingant  movement  to  which  corresponds  a  no 
less  powerful  Walloon  movement,  and  that  both 
peoples  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  regime  and 
!  demand  some  change. 
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Germany  and  the  Peace  Terms 

The  Scandinavian  Press  is  quite  concerned  over 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Germans  will 
sign  the  Peace  treaty.  The  Swedish  Liberal  press  of 
course  deems  the  terms  too  severe  and  not  at  all  in 
accord  with  Wilson's  principles.  They  are  of  the 
opinion  that  Germany  may  turn  to  Bolshevism  and 
that  it  would  be  to  the  Allies'  own  interest  to  adjust 
the  terms  to  prevent  this. 

The  Handelstidningen  (Swedish),  May  17,  doubts 
that  Germany  can  sign,  and  says  that  the  question 
now  is  only  to  adjust  the  terms,  as  it  would  be  more 
profitable  for  both  the  Allies  and  Germany  to  have 
the  latter  accept  than  for  Germany  to  refuse  the 
terms,  and  go  to  pieces. 

"Naturally,  in  spite  of  what  the  German  press, 
the  German  government  and  the  Assembly  says,  one 
may  doubt  that  the  peace  terms  will  be  subscribed  to. 
.  .  .  The  economic  conditions  are  of  such  a  variety 
that  their  acceptance  would  be  fatal  to  the  future  of 
the  German  people.  If  no  concessions  are  made,  it 
is  a  question  which  would  be  the  most  advantageous 
for  Germany— peace,  or  the  resumption  of  hostili- 
ties. .  .  . "  If  the  Allies  should  occupy  Germany, 
the  risks  encountered  would  be  great.  Anarchy 
would  undoubtedly  break  out  .  .  .  and  the  French 
troops  show  themselves  very  susceptible  to  Bolshe- 
vist infection.  The  Ruhr  district  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous. .  .  .  That  the  Allies  would  not  wish  to 
have  their  troops  remain  in  Germany  for  any  length 
of  time  is  unquestioned,  but  as  things  now  stand,  and 
if  the  peace  negotiations  fail,  they  have  no  other 
choice. 

"The  dangers  incident  to  a  resumption  of  hos- 
tilities are  just  as  great  for  both  sides.  All  the  new 
edifices  of  states  which  the  Entente  has  built  would 
without  a  doubt  fall  to  pieces  if  the  German  Empire 
fell  apart,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Allies  could,  by 
force  of  arms,  restore  order  in  Europe. 

"Si  will  be  for  the  German  statesmen  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  terms  are  so  hard  that  an  inva- 
sion, with  its  accompanying  anarchy,  would  be  the 
lesser  of  the  two  evils.  In  such  a  case  they  can  figure 
that  the  people  will  emerge  from  this  anarchy  and 
tbat  the  possibilities  for  development,  when  they  do 
come,  will  be  brighter  than  if  they  now  agree  to 
years  of  slavery. 

"To  the  Allied  statesmen  the  question  is  then  to 
put  up  such  conditions  that  the  German  statesmen 
will  find  it  more  beneficial  for  their  country  to  ac- 
cept them,  than  to  let  their  country  go  to  pieces  in 
anarchy.  .  .  .  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  a  peace 
of  conciliation.  It  is  a  question  of  wise  foresight  so 
that  a  peace  in  general  will  be  secured.  If  only  that 
will  occur,  a  foundation  will  have  been  created  for 
the  future  adjustments  of  the  difficulties." 

The  Dagens  Nj/heter  (Swedish-Liberal),  May  22, 
hopes  that  the  Allied  terms  will  be  open  to  modifica- 
tion so  that  the  present  government  of  Germany  can 
sign.  It  believes  that  if  the  Independents  sign  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  Allies  to  step  in  and  enforce  the 
terms. 

"It  is  true  that  Liberal  opinion  has  very  little 


influence  at  the  Peace  Conference  .  .  .  but  it  is  a 
factor  to  be  considered.  To  the  Germans  this  oppo- 
sition is  very  welcome,  for  it  emphasizes  what  Ranl- 
zau  meant  when  he  said  that  Germany  had  an  ally 
in  justice.  ...  To  judge  by  the  German  papers, 
great  stress  is  being  laid  on  the  fact  that  it  is  to  the 
Allies'  interest  for  the  present  government  to  sign. 
If  it  should  fall  and  the  Independents  were  to  sign, 
the  Allies  would  find  themselves  in  a  complicated 
situation.  ...  In  reality,  a  peace  signed  by  the 
Independents,  would  make  it  necessary  for  the  Al- 
lies to  step  in  and  compel  the  fulfillment  of  the 
terms.  The  note  which  the  Allies  are  now  preparing 
in  reply  to  the  German  note  on  the  Saar  will  show 
how  far  the  Allies  are  willing  to  meet  the  difficulties 
which  a  violent  execution  of  the  peace  terms  would 
create." 

The  Politiken  (Danish),  May  14,  says  that  on 
account  of  the  political  and  social  conditions  in  the 
Entente  nations,  the  Germans  are  relying  on  the  In- 
ternationale in  the  victorious  countries  for  a  favor- 
able change  in  the  peace  terms. 

"It  is  not  conditions  in  Germany  alone  which  has 
caused  the  government  to  say  the  terms  are  unac- 
ceptable. .  .  .  The  German  government  is  not 
now  looking  towards  Versailles  but  towards  the  In- 
ternationale, towards  social-democracy  in  the  vic- 
torious nations. 

"Is  there  any  real  foundation  for  this  hope?  .  .  . 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  or  English  social- 
ists find  that  the  terms  do  not  coincide  with  Wilson's 
points,  and  this  criticism  in  England  seems  to  per- 
vade the  radical  bourgeois  classes.  But  it  is  a  long 
step  from  such  criticism  to  an  active  opposition  to 
the  government's  policy." 

The  same  paper  on  May  21  discusses  the  possi- 
bilities of  Germany's  signing  and  suggests  that  Ger- 
many may  sign  if  several  slight  concessions  are 
made,  which  to  Germany  would  seem  to  be  vic- 
tories. It  is  afraid  that  if  the  present  government 
refuses  to  sign,  the  Independents  will  be  glad  to  sign 
so  as  to  create  the  same  conditions  that  the  peace  of 
Brest-Litovsk  caused  in  Russia. 

"It  is  doubtful  if  any  concessions  will  be  made 
but  the  German  government  has  been  so  dis- 
satisfied with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  and  its  protests 
so  loud,  that  perhaps  a  few  minor  changes  in  the 
treaty  may  make  it  acceptable  to  them.  One  can 
point  to  the  Saar  Valley  as  an  instance.  Germany 
has  declared  her  willingness  to  make  full  repara- 
tions for  the  destroyed  French  mines,  but  has  pro- 
tested against  taking  or  tearing  them  away  from 
Germany.  Concessions  here  would  be  felt  by  Ger- 
many as  an  essential  improvement.  But  is  there  any 
indication  that  France  will  give  in?  .  .  .  If  Ger- 
many refuses  to  sign,  the  blockade  and  other  mea- 
sures will  be  undertaken,  but  the  Allies  are  counting 
on  something  else.  They  believe  that  the  Independ- 
ents will  sign  to  save  Germany.  ...  If  Haase 
.  signs  it  will  not  be  for  love  of  Clemen- 
ceau  or  Lloyd  George,  but  on  the  contrary,  he 
will  sign  just  as  Trotsky  and  Lenin  signed  the  Peace 
of  Brest-Litovsk.  He  believes  that  only  a  stern  peace 
like  this  will  radicalize  the  proletariat  of  Europe  so 
^  that  the  treaty  of  Versailles  will  be  annulled.  The 
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more  imperialistic  and  chauvinistic  the  peace  is,  the 
better  the  chances  for  a  world  revolution  and  a  so- 
cialist victory.  And  there  are  many  who  are  of  the 
same  opinion,  but  of  course  that  is  a  slim  hope  for 
Germany  to  put  faith  in,  and  it  is  doubttul  it  Scheide- 
mann would  dare  try  such  an  experiment." 

The  Danish  Nationaltidende,  May  1/.  believes 
that  Germany  will  sign  the  treaty  because  she  has 
everything  to"'  lose  and  nothing  to  gam  by  refusing 
to  sign  and  going  over  to  the  Bolshevists. 

"The  strong  wave  of  protest  in  Germany  has  led 
to  the  belief  that  she  will  follow  Hungary's  example 
and  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  Russian  Bol- 
shevists Hungary's  mode  of  cure  was  such  that  the 
patient  died,  but  the  fever  did  not  leave,  and  there 
are  now  people  in  Germany  who  would  try  the  same 
remedy  .  .  .  The  Bolshevists  have  said  that  a 
united  Bolshevist  Russia  and  Germany  would  bring 
about  the  downfall  of  the  world.  .  .  .  This  policy 
of  desperation  is  lacking  in  sense.  ... 

"A  union  of  Germany  with  Bolshevist  Russia 
would  first  of  all  bring  Germany  into  conflict  with 
all  the  non-Bolshevists  of  Russia  and  it  is  with  the 
latter  that  we  will  soon  have  to  reckon  with.  The 
Bolshevist  leaders  themselves  are  now  convinced 
that  they  have  lost  the  game.  .  .  .  Under  such 
conditions  it  is  absurd  to  think  that  Bolshevist  Rus- 
sia can  give  Germany  either  political  or  military  aid. 
What  a  beautiful  front  the  German  soviet  volunteers 
and  Lenin's  hired  Chinese  bands  would  put  up  at 
the  Rhine  against  the  trained  veterans  of  the  Allies! 
And  how  can  Russia,  who  has  neither-  foodstuffs, 
mean.,  of  transport  nor  raw  material,  help  Germany 
economically?  A  German  union  with  the  Russian 
Bolshevists  would  only  prolong  the  latter' s  death 
struggle  and  confirm  no  benefits  on  either  side, 

"On  the  contrary  all  non-Bolshevist  elements 
would  be  driven  over  into  the  Allied  camp.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  Tear  that  Germany  will  join  the  Russian 
Bolshevists  in  order  to  escape  the  Allied  peace 
terms." 

The  Berlingske  Tidende  (Danish),  May  20,  won- 
ders whether  Germany  will  sign  or  not  and  observes 
that  Scheidemann  and  Ebert  refuse  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility themselves,  but  wish  the  people  to  de- 


cide, thus  leaving  a  "back-door"  open.  The  paper 
does  not  put  much  trust  in  the  German  statements 
that  they  will  refuse  to  sign. 

"Will  Germany  accept  the  Allied  peace  terms  or 
not?  .  .  .  The  German  declarations  say  that  Ger- 
many will  refuse  to  sign,  but  however  emphatic  these 
declarations  sounds,  Scheidemann  and  Ebert  hold 
the  back  door  open.  They  have  given  up  the  hope 
of  persuading  the  Independents  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility and  Scheidemann  does  not  wish  to  take 
the  decision  of  the  Assembly  either,  but  wishes  to 
let  the  German  people  decide  the  question  by  a  vote. 

"The  question  will  then  be  whether  the  Allies 
will  wait  for  such  a  solution.  ...  In  spite  of  the 
German  assertions  that  they  will  refuse  to  sign,  it  is 
not  safe  to  state  that  Scheidemann  and  Ebert's  last 
word  will  be  'No,'  and  even  if  these  two  maintain 
their  attitude,  Germany  will  not  have  said  her  last 
word." 

The  Norwegian  Social  Demokraten  (Badical), 
May  19,  says  that  a  proletariat  dictator  in  Germany 
is  the  only  way  out,  and  that  the  latter  should  then 
join  hands  with  the  French  Radicals  and  "fight 
against  a  common  enemy." 

"The  majority  socialists  are  between  two  fires— 
they  do  not  want  the  war  renewed,  and  they  do  not 
wish  to  sign,  or  else  they  prefer  to  sign  and  turn  the 
government  over  to  the  Entente ! 

"It  will  now  either  be  a  short-lived  military  dic- 
tator, or  else  a  self-abdication  over  to  the  Entente. 
In  either  case  the  Scheidemann  era  will  soon  be  over 
in  Germany.  The  Independents  now  stand  stronger 
than  they  ever  did  before.  Their  day  is  approach- 
ing, likewise  that  of  the  Spartacists.  A  proletariat 
dictator  will  be  the  only  way  out  for  Germany. 

"Between  the  German  Independents  and  the 
French  Radicals,  a  mutual  work  of  great  interna- 
tional importance  is  taking  place.  ...  At  the 
same  time  that  the  French  socialists  demand  a  true 
socialist  government  in  Germany,  they  are  contin- 
uing the  "struggle  in  their  own  country.  ...  In 
France  the  crisis  is  approaching.  Because  of  the 
capitalistic  peace,  the  proletariat  in  France  and  Ger- 
many are  joining  hands  in  a  common  cause  against 
common  enemies." 
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The  Anti-Bolshevist  Movement  in  Hungary 

(Neue  Zuercher  Zeitung,  May  24.)  "Almost  two 
months  have  passed  since  a  handful  of  young  and 
immature  visionaries  first  began  to  terrorize  Hun- 
gary. All  opposition  to  this  dictatorship,  established 
on  the  advice  of  the  Red  Tsar  Lenin,  is  suppressed 
with  unbridled  violence.  ...  It  seemed  as  though 
all  the  energy  of  the  fiery  Hungarian  nation  had  been 
killed  by  the  misfortune  which  struck  it  both  from 
within  and  from  without. 

"The  example  set  by  the  Bavarian  parties  of 
order  and  the  triumph  of  the  Hoffman  Ministry  over 
the  Spartacists  of  Munich  first  gave  the  parties  of 
order  in  Hungary  the  courage  to  collect  themselves 
and  oppose  to  the  Soviet  government  of  Budapest  a 
government  of  order  established  at  Arad  (now  Szeg- 
edin) .  As  early  as  May  5,  the  conscious  effort  against 
the  forces  of  destruction  in  the  capital  began,  those 
forces  to  which  Count  Karolyi  had  handed  over  his 
powers  for  the  presumable  'salvation'  of  Hungary, 
as  the  last  act  of  his  unfortunate  career.  The  reason 
for  choosing  Arad  as  the  seat  of  this  opposition  gov- 
ernment was  on  the  one  hand  that  they  wished  a 
city  with  a  fairly  pure  Magyar  population  and  on 
the  other  hand  because  Arad  was  occupied  by  the 
French,  a  power  which  was  not  looking  for  territory 
from  Hungary  like  the  Rumanians,  Czechs  and  South 
Slavs,  whose  presence  would  naturally  have  ren- 
dered the  position  of  a  government  more  difficult. 
Of  course,  even  before  this  action  at  Arad,  attempts 
had  been  made  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Bela  Kun  and 
his  associates.   In  April,  some  courageous  members 
of  the  parties  of  order  in  Raab,  Steinamanger,  Oed- 
cnburg,   Stuhlweissenburg,  Kaposrac,  Gyoengoes, 
Szolnok  and  Moraszombat,  took  steps  in  this  direc- 
tion.   But  the  Soviet  government  threw  the  hordes 
of  their  Red  Army  against  these  towns,  which  were 
not  in  occupied  territory,  and  quickly  and  bloodily 
suppressed  these  isolated  actions.    The  opposition 
government  in  Arad  has  by  the  choice  of  its  seat  ac- 
quired the  advantage  of  being  protected  from  the 
power  of  the  Bolshevists  of  Budapest.   Besides  this, 
in  contrast  to  the  previous  isolated  attempts,  it  is 
founded  on  a  single  unified  plan,  which  the  others 
lacked. 

"The  'Ministry  of  the  United  Parties  of  Order,' 
as  the  new  government  calls  itself,  consists  with  few 
exceptions  of  men  who  have  not  previously  played 
any  important  part  in  politics.  The  new  govern- 
ment, which  in  its  manifesto  to  the  people  describes 
itself  as  a  merely  temporary  and  provisional  organ, 
to  remain  only  until  a  new  parliament  is  elected, 
wishes  in  this  way  to  avoid  the  still  dangerous  po- 
litical enmities  inherited  from  former  times. 

"Count  Julius  Karolyi  holds  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister  in  Arad.  He  i~s  a  cousin  of  ex-President 
Michael  Karolyi,  and  also  a  cousin  of  the  former 
Premier  Count  Stephan  Tisza,  who  was  murdered. 
Politically  this  Karolyi,  —  although  he  was  never 
prominent — stood  midway  between  the  conserva- 
tism of  Tisza  and  the  radicalism  of  Karolyi,  being 
nerhaos  somewhat  more  conservatively  inclined 
than  his  son-in-law,  the  former  Premier  Count  Mo- 


ritz  Esterhazy.  The  new  Prime  Minister  is  consid- 
ered as  a  quiet  man,  rich  in  experience,  and  respect- 
ed by  all.  He  himself  declares  that  he  took  over  the 
leadership  of  the  new  government  only  by  default, 
as  Ludwig  Navay,  the  President  of  the  last  Hunga- 
rian Parliament,  had  been  elected  to  this  position. 
The  latter,  however,  before  he  could  even  reach 
Arad,  was  murdered  by  the  Bolshevists  on  the  trip 
from  Budapest  to  Vienna. 

"Next  to  Karolyi  the  most  important  member  of 
the  Arad  government  is  Baron  Julius  Bornemisza. 
who  was  at  one  time  in  charge  of  Foreign  Affairs  at 
Vienna.  He  has  been  in  the  consular  service.  First 
in  the  Orient,  then  in  the  United  States,  and  finally 
as  Consul  General  in  Bucharest,  where  he  worked 
with  Count  Czernin,  Bornemisza  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  being  an  energetic  and  far-seeing  diplomat. 
He  it  was  who  immediately  adopted  a  modus  vivencli 
with  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  Rumanians  in  the  name  of 
the  new  government  and  he  now  handles  all  the 
negotiations  with  the  Entente. 

"The  portfolio  of  War  is  held  by  Major- 
General  Szabo,  who  was  previously  active  as  a 
brigade  commander  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army. 

"The  Minister  of  Agriculture  is  Dr.  Kietzig,  the 
former  mayor  of  Arad.  He  represents  in  the  new 
ministry  the  National  Labor  Party,  which  was  once 
so  powerful,  and  at  whose  head  Count  Tisza  stood 
for  many  years. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  Hungarian  Social-Dem- 
ocrats of  non-bolshevist  tendencies  have  a  repre- 
sentation in  the  Ministry  in  the  person  of  Varjassi. 
the  Minister  of  Commerce.  He  is  a  typical  example 
of  those  Socialists,  so  numerous  today,  who  began 
by  being  ultra-radicals,  but  later  struggled  forward 
to  more  reasonable  ideals,  at  times  even  at  the  cost 
of  bitter  personal  experience. 

"The  Minister  of  Justice  is  Palmay,  and  the  Na- 
tional Minister  for  the  Hungarian  Germans  is  Dr. 
Hemmen,  a  lawyer  from  the  Swabian  settlements  of 
the  Banat. 

"Other  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  the  former 
members  of  Parliament  Baron  Ludwig  Solymossy. 
Fuloep,  and  Barabas.  The  latter  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Independence  Party  in  the  old  Par- 
liament, and  as  such  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
political  struggles  of  the  last  decade.  Since  that 
time,  however,  he  has  changed  to  a  quiet  and 
thoughtful  statesman. 

"Even  the  capital,  Budapest,  has  its  representa- 
tives in  this  Cabinet,  although  it  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Soviet  Government.  They  are  Ministers  Bar- 
tha  and  Barsony.  The  former  was  chief  of  a  depart- 
ment in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  the  latter 
was  the  secretary  of  the  bourgeois  bloc  created  by 
Lorassy  during  the  Karolyi  regime. 

"But  more  important  than  the  personalities  ol 
the  individual  members  of  the  Arad  Ministry  is  the 
question  of  the  confidence  which  will  be  placed  in 
it  by  Hungarian  statesmen  and  politicians.  On 
this  point  it  is  a  most  important  fact  to  note  that 
all  the  political  leaders  of  Hungary,  without  distinc- 
tion of  partv,  have  declared  that  they  will  give  their 
unqualified'support  to  this  Ministry  of  Julius  Karolyi 
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at  Arad.   This  declaration  will  greatly  simplify  the 
problems  of  the  new  government. 

"The  second  great  question  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Entente  toward  it.    The  manifesto  of  the  Ministry 
states  merely  that  the  Entente  has  been  informed  of 
its  constitution  and  program;  and  it  appears  that  the 
French  Military  Command,  which,  as  mandatory  of 
the  Entente  in  Hungary,  represents  the  supreme  au- 
thority, at  first  assumed  an  attitude  of  waiting.  But 
according  to  the  latest  statements  of  Minister  Baron 
Bornemisza,  it  would  seem  that  a  change  in  this  atti- 
tude has  taken  place  since  the  troops  of  the  new 
government  look  the  field  with  the  Entente  troops 
against  the  Red  Army.   As  is  known,  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  has  recently  taken  place.   The  Arad  gov- 
ernment has  a  part  in  this  action,  as  it  holds  the 
opinion  that  the  preparations  for  the  capture  of 
Budapest  must  be  on  such  a  scale  that  the  city  will 
be  forced  to  capitulate,  thus  preventing  any  except 
the  smallest  possible  loss  of  life.   The  Entente  Mili- 
ary Command  in  Hungary  has  approved  this  view- 
point and  has  done  what  was  necessary  to  assist  it. 
In  the  meantime,  the  new  government  has  succeeded 
in  reestablishing  order  and  the  resumption  of  nor- 
mal life  in  all  the  country  within  the  demarkation 
line  to  which  it  has  access." 

The  Allies  and  Russia 

(National  Zeitung,  Basle,  Germanophile,  May 
25).    "A  Havas  report  states  that  the  Allies  are  in- 
clined to  recognize  Admiral  Koltchak  as  head  of  the 
Russian  Government.    'This  action  should  be  of 
decisive  importance  to  the  fate  of  Russia1,  continues 
I  he  report.    This  is  quite  correct.    It  is  said  that 
Admiral  Koltchak  will  send  representatives  to  the 
Peace  Conference  at  Paris.  This  would  imply  many 
tilings  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated.   First  of  all,  the  decision  of  the  Entente  to 
give  firm  suoport  to  their  agents.    Contrary  to  all 
the  declarations  of  Pichon  and  Lloyd  George,  the 
Entente  is  actively  taking  a  hand  in  the  civil  war  in 
Russia,  and  their  promises  to  remain  neutral  .  .  . 
are  kept  just  as  little  as  other  promises  that  were 
made.    This  promise  was  previously  made  only  to 
quiet  the  excited  Socialists  and  to  remove  the  fear 
of  another  war.    The  fact  that  the  men  in  Paris  no 
longer  pay  any  attention  to  it  is  a  sign  that  they  feel 
secure,  and  Ibis  is  well  worth  watching.    It  also 
means  that  the  Allies  believe  that  Admiral  Koltchak 
will  soon  enter  Petrograd.    Of  course  Petrograd  is 
not  Russia,  and  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  de- 
clare that  the  Soviet  government  would  be  relieved 
by  ils  Tall,  since  they  are  unable  to  feed  the  popula- 
tion.    Whether  this  is  true  or  not.  no  one  will  be 
surprised  if  the  Allies  are  victorious  in  Russia  this 
summer,  thus  putting  an  end  there  to  the  long  winter 
of  their  discontent.    But  what  we  are  most  sure  of 
is  thai   Hie  standpoint  of  otficial  France,  i.e.  the 
standpoint  of  evil  reaction,  has  triumphed  in  the 
Russian  mailer  also,  and  that  Wilson,  who  favored 
non-intervention,  capitulated  to  Clemenceau. 

■  Admiral  Koltchak  is  in  his  Slavic  way  what 
Hindenburg  was  to  Germany:  a  strong  monarchist, 
a  man  of  authority,  a  'divine  right'  man,  about  as 
far  from  an  understanding  of  Democracy  as  Clem- 
enceau is  from  love  of  the  German  people.  In 
Paris  there  are  innumerable  Russians  who  have 
emigrated  there,  Russian  cadets,  and  lastly,  the  men 
about  Kerensky,  the  Scheidemann-Thomas-Hender- 
son  group  of  Russia.    Although  they  fell  because  of 


their  fidelity  to  the  Entente,  there  was  nothing  for 
them  in  Paris.    Koltchak  is  the  man  in  whom  the 
powers  that  be  are  well  pleased.    So  that  there 
might  not  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  true  views  and  be- 
liefs of  the  men  at  Paris,  Balfour,  in  an  interview, 
expressly  threw  over  the  Russian  democracy.  He 
believes  that  under  the  present  circumstances  in 
Russia  a  dictatorship  is  imperative.    It  is  revolting 
to  see  the  'advance  fighters  of  democracy,'  as  they 
have  called  themselves  in  innumerable  statements, 
losing  themselves  in  this  way.    The  wish  for  a  Rus- 
sian constitutional  assembly  and  a  legitimate  repre- 
sentation for  this  former  Ally,  whose  sacrifices  alone 
saved  France,  has  suddenly  vanished.    What  is  the 
reason  for  this?    It  is  not  fear  that  a  plebiscite 
would  give  the  Bolshevists  a  majority,  for,  even  if 
the  highly-colored  reports  about  Soviet  Russia  are 
discounted,  the  undeniable  fact  remains  that  the 
Soviet  government,  in  spite  of  their  contempt  for 
democracy,  would  long  ago  have  held  a  plebiscite 
if  they  had  had  any  hope  that  the  majority  of  Rus- 
sians were  behind  them.    For  it  would,  of  course, 
have  enabled  them  to  call  themselves  the  legal  gov- 
ernment and  force  the  Allies  to  negotiate.    It  seems 
most  probable  that  the  majority  of  Russians,  while 
not  bolshevists,  are  thoroughly  revolutionary.  They 
detest  the  White  Guards  and  the  military  Tsarism  of 
Admiral  Koltchak  as  much  as  the  Red  Guards  and 
the  military  Terror  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky.    The  Rus- 
sian people  does  not  love  the  Entente,  and  it  has 
good  reasons  for  this,  for  the  Entente  abandoned 
and  sacrificed  it  for  their  own  interests.  Whatever 
the  government  that  might  be  elected  by  a  plebiscite, 
it  would  be  forced  to  protest  against  the  peace  of 
violence  of  Versailles,  since  it  is  directed  against  be- 
trayed Russia  no  less  that  against    .    .    .  Ger- 
many.   For  this  peace  treaty  not  only  separates 
Russia  from  Constantinople,  it  not  only  takes  from 
her  her  path  to  the  Baltic,  outdoing  the  German 
treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk,  but  it  also  divides  Russia 
from  Germany,  cuts  off  the  huge  Empire  of  the 
North  from  the  great  Central  Empire  of  Europe 
which  is  its  natural  complement,  by  the  artificial 
barrier  of  Greater  Poland,  to  which  Lithuania  and 
the  Ukraine  are  apparently  to  be  given. 

"As  in  Austria,  so  in  Russia  federation  would  be 
the  correct  solution.  It  would  add  to  the  autonomy 
of  the  individual  states  the  advantage  of  a  mighty 
field  of  expansion  and  would  be  the  only  thing  which 
could  give  assurance  against  another  war,  which 
the  partition,  subjection  and  emasculation  of  North- 
ern and  Central  Europe  will  make  inevitable.  But 
the  creation  of  the  United  States  of  Russia  would  be 
most  disagreeable  to  the  French  and  English,  and 
for  that  reason  they  have  no  use  for  a  Russian  de- 
mocracy at  the  present  time,  but  on  the  contrary 
desire  a  dictator  and  a  general  existing  only  by  their 
grace,  who  will  hand  over  his  country  to  them  bound 
hand  and  foot,  in  return  for  his  authority.  Greater 
Poland,  impotent  Ukraine,  the  dwarf  states  on  the 
Baltic,  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  Finland,  are  to  be 
the  agents  for  the  isolation  and  disarming  of  Ger- 
many. In  this  way  the  Allies  created  interested 
accomplices  for  themselves,  and  that  is  necessary  it 
their  artificial  creation -is  to  stand.  .  .  -  No  Rus- 
sian government  created  by  the  people  and  respon- 
sible to  it  would  agree  to  the  dismemberment  of 
Russia  and  its  reduction  to  a  country  for  exploita- 
tion and  a  mere  colony.  Only  a  dictator  could  do 
it,  one  not  responsible  to  anyone  and  confiding  only 
in  his  hirelings,  and  if  the  hirelings  are  paid  by  Uie 
Entente,  so  much  the  better.    .    .  •" 
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The  Separatist  Movement  in  the  Rhineland 

At  the  time  of  the  November  Revolution  in  Ger- 
many following  the  acceptance  of  the  armistice  con- 
ditions, a  Separatist  movement  began  in  the  Rhine- 
land.  This  movement  received  its  support  from  the 
Clericals  and  the  great  industrial  leaders  and  was 
believed  to  be  supported  by  the  French  High  Com- 
mand in  the  occupied  regions.  (Press  Review,  Feb- 
ruary 4.)  Although  strongly  supported  at  first,  this 
campaign  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
Rhineland  republic  appeared  to  diminish  as  the  Ger- 
man government  showed  signs  of  stabilization.  The 
meeting  of  the  National  Assembly  and  the  creation 
of  the  present  government  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Ebert  and  the  President  of  the  Ministry, 
Scheidemann,  seemed  for  a  time  to  check  the  Sep- 
aratist tendencies.  But  following  the  publication  of 
the  peace  terms  this  movement  was  again  started 
and  has  now  assumed  an  importance  greater  than 
before.  As  was  formerly  the  case  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  are  great  industrial  representatives  and 
important  personages  of  the  Clerical  party.  The 
men  thus  far  designated  as  its  leaders  are  two  Cen- 
trum deputies  from  the  Rhineland,  Kastert  and 
Kuckhoff,  and  the  editor  of  the  Koetnische  Volks- 
zeitung,  Frohberger.  It  is  alleged  also  that  these 
men  have  several  times  engaged  in  conference  with 
General  Mangin  of  the  French  High  Command  and 
that  the  French  are  actively  supporting  the  move- 
ment throughout  the  Rhineland. 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  May  26,  a  leading 
organ  of  Prussianism  and  monarchism  and  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  Separatists  describes  this  movement 
as  follows:  "The  Rheinische  Zeitung,  the  Social- 
Democratic  organ  of  the  Rhineland,  hints  that  a 
zealous  propaganda  for  the  separation  of  the  Rhine 
States  from  Germany  is  again  to  be  resumed.  For 
some  time  the  Centrum  deputies,  Kastert  and  Kuck- 
hoff, together  with  the  editor  of  the  Koelnischer 
Vo  Iks  zeitung,  Frohberger,  and  a  group  of  men  from 
Wiesbaden  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  have  met  with  Gen- 
eral Mangin  in  Mainz  for  the  discussion  of  important 
political  questions.  The  paper  says  furthermore 
that  whatever  was  discussed  at  these  meetings  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  men  concerned 
were  desirous  of  transacting  the  business  with  the 
greatest  possible  speed.  Behind  the  scenes  the  same 
forces  are  at  work  which  in  former  years  sought  to 
create  a  buffer  state  in  the  Rhine  district." 

Another  edition  of  the  Tageszeitung  of  the  same 
date,  referring  to  an  article  in  the  Frankfurter  Zei- 
tung, gives  further  arguments  to  sustain  the  charge 
that  the  French  are  supporting  the  Separatist  move- 
ment: "In  spite  of  all  the  apparent  compliance  of 
the  Allies  with  the  desires  of  the  French,  the  latter 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  gaining  their  principal 
aim,  i.  e.,  the  annexation  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  They  have  had  to  content  themselves  with 
the  annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  creation 
of  the  famous  Saar  State,  that  most  remarkable  of 
all  commonwealths.  Persistent  as  these  people  are 
whom  we  so  foolishly  regarded  as  fickle — at  least  in 


the  matter  of  national  instincts — they  are  now  at- 
tempting to  reach  their  goal  in  a  novel  manner.  Wit- 
ness for  example  the  attempts  to  sever  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  from  Germany  and  to  form  it  into  an 
independent  state!  Separated  from  the  Empire  and 
brought  into  opposition  to  it,  the  Rhineland  would 
inevitably  lean  toward  France  or  become  a  part  of 
the  French  possessions.  While  there  is  no  longer 
any  trace  of  the  agitation  in  favor  of  the  Rhineland 
republic  left  in  the  zones  occupied  by  the  English 
and  the  Americans,  yet  under  French  control  it  per- 
sists in  an  intensified  form. 

"The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  recently  brought  to 
light  an  admonition  issued  to  the  French  Army  of 
Occupation,  in  which  it  was  specifically  stated  that 
everyone  ought  to  encourage  with  every  means  pos- 
sible the  movement  for  independence  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  This  publication  illustrates  the 
situation  well:  it  agrees  with  the  reports  coming 
from  the  Saar  Valley,  the  Palatinate  and  Rhenish- 
Hesse.  Matters  go  forward  by  way  of  persuasion  and 
force,  hostile  elements  of  the  population  who  might 
serve  as  rallying  points  for  German  culture  are  ban- 
ished as  dangerous  subjects.  From  time  to  time, 
moreover,  the  lid  is  clamped  down  tightly  in  order 
to  show  where  the  power  lies  and  then  again  it  is 
lifted  to  show  the  blessings  of  French  rule.  Pamph- 
lets are  printed  and  distributed,  apparently  written 
by  Germans,  in  which  attention  is  drawn  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  separation  from  Germany  and  annexa- 
tion to  France.  Selfish,  unreliable  elements  are 
urged  to  found  committees  for  secession  and  to  ap- 
pear as  champions  for  the  whole  population.  Oppo- 
sition is  impossible,  for  it  is  suppressed  by  the  French. 
In  Mainz  a  weekly  periodical  called  he  Rhin  Illustre 
is  published  which  works  openly  for  annexation. 
The  French  know  their  field  thoroughly;  they  rely 
especially  upon  the  old  German  evil  of  separatism 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  at  work.  Al- 
though the  inhabitants  of  the  Saar  are  good  Germans 
and  good  Prussians  they  wish  to  have  as  little  as  pos- 
sible to  do  with  their  comrades  on  the  lower  Rhine 
who  have  hindered  the  construction  of  the  Saar 
Canal.  The  people  of  the  Palatinate  feel  themselves 
slighted  in  Bavaria  and  even  the  Rhenish-Hessians 
have  not  found  the  close  connection  they  wish  with 
the  rest  of  Hesse.  All  this,  as  we  have  said,  is  well 
known  to  the  French.1' 

The  Magdeburgische  Zeitung,  May  25,  basing  its 
conclusions  upon  an  article  in  the  Neue  Badisehe 
Landes zeitung,  gives  further  evidence  of  French  sup- 
port of  the  Separatist  movement:  "According  to  an 
announcement  of  the  Neue  Badische  Landeszeitung 
the  assembly  of  representatives  of  the  Palatinate 
which  met  in  Spires  on  May  18  in  response  to  a  sum- 
mons of  the  President  of  the  Government,  drew  up 
resolution  in  which  the  insoluble  union  of  the 
Palatinate  to  Germany  was  affirmed  and  the  hope 
that  peace  conditions  would  be  made  less  severe  was 
expressed.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  Palati- 
nate should  remain  united  with  Bavaria  was  re- 
garded by  this  assembly  as  purely  an  internal  mat- 
ter. The  Palatinate  press  is  forbidden  to  publish 
anything  pertaining  to  these  transactions  at  Spires. 
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On  the  other  hand  some  citizens  of  Landau  attempt- 
ed to  publish  by  means  of  hand-bills  their  propa-  j 
ganda  favoring  the  Separatist  movement  which  was  j 
seized  by  the  German  authorities  but  was  later  re- 
leased  by  the  French  authorities.    The  Neue  Bad-  \ 
ische  Landeszeitung  believes  this  to  be  a  clear  indi- 
cation that  the  movement  is  strongly  supported  by  j 

France."  ,  ,  .  . 

While  most  German  newspapers  have  sought  to 
minimize  the  seriousness  of  the  Separatist  move- 
ment, regarding  its  support  as  weak,  tne  Koelner 
Taaeblatt  May  27,  believes  the  movement  has  al- 
ready accomplished  positive  results:  '-The  attempts 
to  separate  the  Rhineland  from  Prussia  have  recent- 
ly accomplished  positive  results.  In  Aix-la-Chapelle 
and  the  region  thereabouts  50,000  voters  have  signed 
their  names  to  a  petition  in  favor  of  a  West  German 
Free  State.  In  various  Rhenish  cities  there  are  so- 
cieties  which  openly  make  common  cause  with  the 
Separatists  of  the  Palatinate." 

The  entire  question  of  the  Separatist  movement 
and  the  creation  of  the  Republic  of  the  Rhineland 
assumes  additional  interest  as  the  result  of  a  state- 
ment of  the  Koelnische  Volkszeitung,  May  26,  that 
both  the  German  Imperial  government  and  the  Peace 
Delegation  are  aware  of  the  conferences  between  the 
Separatist  leaders  and  General  Mangin  and  that 
these  leaders  are  acting  upon  instructions  from  the 
Imperial  Government:  "The  Koelnische  Volkszei- 
tung believes  that  it  is  able  to  state  that  the  efforts 
towards  independence  of  certain  circles  in  the  Rhine- 
land  are  being  made  not  without  the  foreknowledge 
of  the  Imperial  Government  and  that  the  negotia- 
tions which  individual  Rhenish  politicians  have  had 
with  the  French  General  Mangin  were  arranged  by 
the  Berlin  government  and  the  peace  delegation  at 
Versailles." 

Commenting  upon  this  statement  of  the  Koel- 
nische Volkeszeitung,  the  Trieriseher  Volksfreund, 
an  organ  hostile  to  separation  and  representing  the 
labor  element  of  the  Rhine  district,  says:  "If  the  Im- 
!  Government  was  conscious  of  this  the  Rhenish 
press  would  certainly  have  been  also.   On  the  other 
hand  it  is  quite  plain  that  neither  the  Prussian  nor 
the  Imperial  Government  was  advised  of  these  nego- 
tiations  and  thus  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  talk 
of  an  understanding.   On  the  contrary  the  Imperial 
Government  still  adheres  to  its  former  opinion  that 
the  present  time,  in  which  the  very  existence  of  the 
Empire  is  threatened,  is  certainly  not  an  appropriate 
■  :;  e  in  which  to  discuss  important,  internal  German 
a  [fairs,  particularly  in  so  far  as  these  affairs  pertain 
to  the  creation  of  new  states."    The  Trieriseher 
Volksfreund,  moreover,  brands  the  leaders  of  the 
Separatist  movement  as  traitors,  describing  their 
plans  us  those  of  dilettanti  and  children  in  politics: 
"Thanks  to  the  vigilance  of  Hie  press  of  the  Rhine- 
land  we  are  now  aware  of  what  plans  are  being  for- 
mulated for  the  future  of  our  Rhineland  and  who- 
ever reads  the  following  revelations  will  agree  that, 
so  far  as  the  wealth  of  the  Fatherland  is  concerned, 
Ihc  Separatists  of  the  Rhineland  have  been  guilty  of 
treason.   We  can  say  nothing  more  at  this  time  than 
thai  we  are  astonished  that  political  children  should 
desire  to  shape  the  destiny  of  our  Rhineland.  We 
in-  amazed  that  the  press  should  grant  serious  con- 
sideration to  these  plans  knowing  the  dilettantism 
that  lies  behind  them.   However,  we  must  emphasize 
thr  fact  that  the  government  leaders,  in  spite  of  the 
assertions  of  the  Koelnische  Zeitung,  know  nothing 
of  Hie  Mainz  proceedings.   We  also  wish  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  the  official  Centrum  has  emphati- 
cally broken  with  the  Cologne  Separatists." 


The  Koelnische  Zeitung,  May  27,  a  Conservative 
organ,  discusses  the  question  of  separation  in  rela- 
tion to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  peace 
terms.   It  objects  especially  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  people  of  the  Rhineland  are  "shoved  back  and 
forth  like  pawns  on  a  political  chessboard.    .    .  . 
The  revival  of  the  efforts  to  create  a  Free  State  on 
the  Rhine  has  taken  on  such  serious  aspects  that 
every  Rhinelander  ought  to  realize  clearly  what  this 
means,  both  for  Germany  and  for  the  Rhineland. 
Moreover,  this  is  still  more  important  as  the  hour 
approaches  when  the  question  'sign  or  reject'  will 
have  to  be  answered  at  Versailles.    If  the  terms  o( 
the  present  treaty  are  enforced  it  means  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Rhineland  by  Allied  troops,  principally 
French,  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  and  in  case 
Germany  does  not  fulfill  her  obligations,  for  an  in- 
definite period  thereafter.   ...   On  the  other  hand 
what  will  happen  to  us  if  Germany  refuses  to  sign? 
The  state  of  armistice  will  change  into  a  state  of  war 
and  the  Rhineland  will  become  a  theatre  of  opera- 
tions even  if  no  serious  resistance  is.  offered  by  Ger- 
man arms.   AH  sorts  of  rumors  are  afloat  as  to  how 
this  plague  may  spread  over  us  and  these  rumors  are 
constantly  fed  by  the  stories  of  a  Rhenish  Repub- 
lic.   .    .  . 

"It  is  said  that  we  would  not  need  to  separate 
entirely  from  Germany  and  the  German  people;  on 
the  contrary  ameliorations  are  spoken  of  with  refer- 
ence to  the  East  and  West  which  our  'spirit  of  sacri- 
fice' may  gain  for  the  Fatherland  in  the  final  treaty. 
Tt  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  political  obscurity  and 
to  explain  once  and  for  all  the  meaning  of  such 
vague  phrases  as  'they  say— it  must  be— as  it  is 
called  '  etc.  We  Germans  cannot  be  blamed  it  we 
look  upon  these  offers  with  distrust.  Away  with 
secret  diplomacv,  vague  generalities  and  insincere 
soundings  of  public  opinion!  If  a  decision  is  want- 
ed from  the  population  of  the  Rhineland  the  grounds 
must  be  supplied  therefor,  among  others  the  right  of 
choosing  representatives  to  probe  the  sincerity  ot 
these  offers."  To  be  sure  it  may  be  remembered  that 
on  February  1  of  this  vear  such  a  committee  was 
appointed  in  Cologne  to  investigate  the  whole  ques- 
tion But  where  is  this  committee?  Why  are  nego- 
tiations not  conducted  with  it  instead  of  with  people 
unfitted  for  the  task  either  by  mandate  or  vocation  .' 
Even  the  Government  in  Berlin,  which  the  Koel- 
nische Volkszeitung  assures  us  is  in  agreement  with 
Herr  Frohberger  and  his  friends,  is  silent.  Does  it 
also  tacitlv  approve  of  the  way  in  which  we  Rhine- 
landers  are  shoved  back  and  forth  like  pawns  on  a 
political  chessboard?"  _ 

Bo+h  the  Prussian  and  Bavarian  Governments 
have  expressed  their  opposition  to  the  Separatist 
tendencies  in  the  Rhineland.  The  question  was 
taken  up  by  the  Prussian  Diet  at  its  meeting  on  May 
?9  The  sneakers  were  unanimous  in  their  demand 
for  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  The  following  extract 
from  the  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister^  Dr.  Hirsch,  is 
typical:  "What  is  happening  in  the  Rhineland  will 
prove  to  be  a  fateful  step  unless  the  efforts  being 
made  there  for  separation  are  rejected  immed lately 
and  with  all  firmness.  Those  who  associate  them- 
selves with  the  efforts  at  separation  will  doubtless 
bear  a  heavy  load  of  guilt  toward  the  whole  ot  the 
toman  nation.  By  their  activities  they  have  ren- 
dered more  favorable  the  efforts  previously  mad< 
by  the  French  as  to  the  territory  to  be  dominated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  A  Rhenish  Free  State 
could  not  exist  alone  outside  the  union  o  f  tb e  Ger- 
man Empire.  Should  the  enemy  make  still  iuithe 
a\  enmWto  support  the  efforts  for  the  separation  of 
me  Rhineland  then  the  strong  self-consciousness  of 
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the  whole  Empire  would  oppose  them.  The  people 
in  the  Rhincland  can  rest  assured  that  those  in  au- 
thority there  would  have  the  support  of  our  com- 
plete confidence." 

The  Trierischer  Volksfreand,  May  26,  discusses 
the  attitude  of  the  Bavarian  Government:  "Prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  Bavarian  Diet  Minister  Hoffmann 
described  the  events  in  the  Palatinate  and  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Government  was  not  de- 
ceived as  to  what  is  taking  place  in  that  region.  He 
said,  moreover,  that  sharp  protests  had  been  entered 
at  Spa  against  the  violence  offered  the  Palatinate  by 
the  French.  He  said  also:  'We  extend  our  thanks  to 
the  brave  people  and  faithful  officials  and  express 
our  disdain  for  the  betrayers  of  the  people.'  The 
President  of  the  Diet,  Herr  Schmidt,  thereupon  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  Diet  was  unanimously 
in  agreement  with  these  statements. 

'In  the  current  edition  of  the  Bavarian  official 
paper  the  following  declaration  of  the  Government 
was  published:  'The  endeavors  of  the  Palatinate  to 
separate  herself  from  Bavaria  and  Germany  are  still 
in  progress.  Officials  who  offer  resistance  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  Palatinate  Republic  are  sure  to 
be  arrested  or  threatened  with  removal  from  office. 
The  Ministry  has  declared  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Palatinate  that  the  Government  will  guarantee  the 
rights  of  all  officials  who  remain  faithful  to  the  Ba- 
varian State  in  case  of  their  removal  from  office  by 
hostile  forces.  Further  measures  for  the  protection 
of  the  Palatinate  are  now  under  way!'" 

ALLIED  PRESS — FRENCH 

The  Distribution  of  the  Peace  Treaty  by  the 

Bonsoir 

Bonsoir,  which  has  been  tilting  with  the  censor- 
ship ever  since  it  was  founded  early  in  1919  (Press 
Review,  May  20,  1919),  has  succeeded  in  circulating 
privately  what  the  censorship  has  thus  far  prevented 
from  being  made  public.  The  editor,  Robert  de 
Jouvenel,  has  sent  a  copy  of  the  Conditions  of  Peace 
presented  to  Germany  to  forty-six  members  of  the 
National  Assembly.  His  action  is  of  course  featured 
by  his  paper,  Bonsoir,  and  by  the  Oeiwre,  which  like- 
wise is  directed  by  Gustave  Tery.  It  is  generally 
noted  as  a  news  item  in  the  rest  of  the  press. 

De  Jouvenel  makes  the  following  statement  in 
Bonsoir,  June  2:  "Until  further  notice  I  shall  refuse 
to  consider  as  scraps  of  paper  documents  bearing 
the  signature  of  all  the  governments  of  the  Entente. 
The  first  condition  of  peace  that  Wilson  presented 
to  our  enemies  was  publicity  of  negotiation,  abroga- 
tion of  secret  arrangements,  establishment  of  open 
diplomacy.  All  the  Allied  Governments  adhered  to 
these  elevated  principles.  Meanwhile  has  Mr.  Wil- 
son changed  bis  opinion?  Not  in  the  least.  Day 
before  yesterday  again,  under  particularly  stirring 
circumstances,  by  the  grave-side  of  the  dead,  he  re- 
iterated that  Private  councils  of  statesmen  cannot 
now  and  cannot  hereafter  determine  the  destinies  of 
nations.' 

"Has  the  French  Government  ceased  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Wilson  about  this?  No,  indeed.  Two  days 
ago  M.  Andre  Tardieu,  the  principal  collaborator  of 
M.  Clemenceau,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  at  Beaune,  at 
a  gathering  of  American  authorities:  'I  have  no 
longer  confidence  in  the  secretive  method  of  tradi- 
tional diplomacy  and  I  believe  that  in  democracies 
people  are  moved  only  by  the  truth  publicly  ex- 
pressed.' Really  are  such  writings  and  such  opin- 
ions nothing  but  vaporings  ?  Is  it  possible  that  these 
men  to  whom  the  greatest  peoples  of  the  world  have 


confided  their  destiny  are  deliberately  lying?  Lei 
us  not  believe  so;  and  if  we  are  wrong,  forgive  us. 
The  principle  proclaimed  by  the  Governments  was 
endorsed  by  the  French  Parliament.  In  the  Cham- 
ber, the  principal  committees  those  on  the  Budget 
and  on  Foreign  Affairs — have  requested  the  com- 
munication of  the  peace  treaty.  So  have  the  prin- 
cipal political  groups.  In  the  Senate  A!.  Doumer  did 
not  hesitate  to  declare:  'It  is  shameful  that  we  have 
not  the  peace  treaty.'    .    .  . 

"Once  already  Bonsoir  tried  to  begin  publishing 
the  text.  That  day  it  was  seized  and  thereby  earned 
its  sixth  wound  stripe.  Rut  just  think!  I  had  in  a 
drawer  this  truth  for  which  all  the  world  was  beg- 
ging for  the  salvation  of  all  the  world.  What  was  I 
to  do?  What  would  you  have  done  ?  1  opened  my 
drawer  and  printed  this  truth  in  fifty  copies.  Then 
I  sent  them  to  those  who  appeared  the  most  eager, 
to  the  former  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the 
Chairmen  and  members  of  the  important  commit- 
tees, and  to  M.  Doumer  as  well. 

"To  each  I  wrote :  'The  principal  committees  and 
political  groups  of  the  Chamber  have  frequently  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  know  the  contents  of  the  treaty 
of  peace.  The  Government  has  declared  that  it 
would  willingly  give  Parliament  this  satisfaction 
were  it  not  unfortunately  prevented  by  Article  YIII 
of  the  Constitution.  Hence  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
very  disagreeable  situation.  On  the  one  hand  Presi- 
dent Wilson  had  set  down  at  the  head  of  his  Four- 
teen Points  the  principle  of  open  diplomacy.  All  the 
Entente  Governments  adhered  to  it  and  the  past  lib- 
eral policy  of  Messrs.  Clemenceau,  Lloyd  George  and 
Orlando— to  speak  only  of  them— insured  that  they 
were  hearty  believers  in  it.  But  on  the  other  hand 
Article  VIII  made  it  quite  impossible  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  so  noble  a  principle  and  such  long- 
standing beliefs. 

"'This  ethical  struggle,  most  regrettable  in  it- 
self, was  enhanced  by  material  circumstances  which 
made  it  somewhat  ridiculous.  The  very  men  who 
were  refusing  to  submit  the  conditions  of  peace  to 
you  had  presented  them  with  great  pomp  to  our 
enemies,  and  our  enemies  had  printed  them  in  so 
many  copies  that  on  the  streets  of  Berlin  German 
children  could  buy  them  for  a  few  cents.  In  short 
we  were  allowing  the  representatives  of  our  national 
sovereignty  to  be  denied  a  knowledge  about  our 
most  sacred  interests  which  the  poorest  little  Roche 
urchin  has.  And  since  the  Government  had  not  the 
rioht,  desnite  its  desire,  to  give  you  even  an  unofficial 
text  of  a  treaty  published  so  widely,  Bonsoir,  not  re- 
strained by  the  Constitution,  thought  that  it  was 
truly  serving  principle,  the  Government,  and  your- 
selves in  extricating  the  whole  world  from  a  situa- 
tion which  appeared  impossible.  We  therefore  beg 
you  to  accept  the  enclosed  copy  of  the  peace  treaty. 
We  confide  it  to  your  loyalty,  only  begging  you  not 
to  allow  it  to  come  into  the  hands  of  any  Frenchman. 
Do  not  thank  us.  The  first  duty  of  a  citizen  m  a 
democracy— what  is  it  but  to  aid  the  representatives 
of  th*  nation  in  fulfilling  their  obligations? 

"And  now  I  have  only  to  present  my  excuses. 
So  I  bee  pardon  for  having  done  the  thing  so  incom- 
pletely? in  not  having  sent  to  all  the  Deputies  and 
all  the  Senators  a  document  which  after  all  must 
interest  them  all  equally.  But  each  man  does  what 
h<-  can  Fifty  parliamentarians  now  have  the  treaty 
in  their  hands.  They  have  the  use  of  stenographers 
and  the  National  Printing  Office.  If  in  fact,  as  they 
have  so  often  maintained,  they  believe  that  the  text 
of  the  treaty  should  be  known  to  all  their  fellow- 
members,  they  now  have  the  means  of  accomplish- 
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in«  this.  If  Parliament  does  not  do  its  duty,  it  is  be- 
cause  it  does  not  wish  to. 

"A  last  word:  some  people  have  declared  that 
this  publication  is  illegal.  I  do  not  believe  it.  The 
law  declares  that  the  press  is  free,  that  the  Houses 
control  the  Government,  and  that  France  is  a  de- 


Review 


mocracy.  We  have  merely  had  the  press  make  use 
of  its  right,  the  Houses  do  their  duty,  and  democracy 
function.  We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  this 
is  a  misdemeanor  or  a  crime.  Unless,  of  course,  M. 
Clemenceau  brings  us  to  trial  for  having  made  pub- 
lic in  France  a  document  which  is  public  in  Ger- 
many! We  would  be  rather  proud  to  be  tried  for 
the  crime  of  'dealing  with  Frenchmen.'  " 
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The  Russian  Situation 
The  Russian  situation  today  does  not  appear 
to  differ  fundamentally  from  that  of  a  year  ago. 
The  Allies  are  still  without  a  definite,  officially 
adopted  policy,  and  still  appear  to  be  trying  to  per- 
suade President  Wilson  to  join  in  recognizing  Ad- 
miral Koltchak,  just  as  they  were  a  year  ago  en- 
deavoring to  induce  him  to  co-operate  in  the  original 
intervention.  This  time  the  plan  is  to  recognize 
Admiral  Koltchak  with  conditions  in  the  form  of 
guarantees  designed  to  uphold  Allied  consistency, 
to  convert  the  Koltchak  Government  in  advance,  and 
to  wash  away  certain  memories  of  the  Admiral's 
past  activities  which  do  not  appear  calculated  to  in- 
spire unrestrained  democratic  admiration. 

Prinkipo  and  the  cordon  sanitaire  have  been 
forgotten  and  the  forces  of  inspiration  now  seem 
directed  to  the  activities  of  Admiral  Koltchak.  In 
general  the  official  or  quasi-official  papers,  and  here 
may  also  be  included  the  Journal  des  Debats,  are  not 
unreserve  dly  and  uncritically  for  Admiral  Koltchak, 
but  do  look  on  him  with  a  certain  degree  of  favor. 
The  royalist  and  bourgeois  papers  incline  definitely 
to  recognition.  The  Socialists  and  some  of  the  les- 
ser free-lance  papers  are  far  from  friendly,  so  that 
on  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  degree  of  radical- 
ism in  these  papers  is  symptomatic  of  a  lack  of  af- 
fection for  the  Admiral.  Taken  all  in  all,  there  is 
probably  a  greater  weight  of  newspaper  opinion  in 
favor  of  recognition  than  against  it,  but  the  opposi- 
tion is  apparently  strong  enough  to  prevent  hasty 
unreserved  action. 

The  discussions  of  the  present  Russian  situ- 
ation in  the  better  informed  papers  like  the  Temps 
and  Debats  is  not  as  extensive  as  in  other  portions 
of  the  press,  but  the  articles  are  so  much  better 
studied  that  they  provide  a  convenient  point  of  de- 
parture. Gauvain  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  May 
25,  summarizes  the  situation  on  that  date  in  a  fash- 
ion to  indicate  the  extreme  difficulty  of  drawing 
definite  conclusions  on  the  present  complexion  of 
affairs.  "Despite  the  strong  contradictions  in  the 
news  of  Russia  from  various  sources,  it  appears  to 
be  certain  that  Admiral  Koltchak's  army  has  made 
serious  progress,  and  that  the  Red  forces  are  in  a 
bad  position  wherever  the  incoherent  policy  of  the 
Allies  has  allowed  the  Reds  to  gain  the  advantage 
even  of  provisional  success.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Finns,  the  Esthonians,  and  the  Letts  are  advancing 
under  favorable  conditions  toward  Petrograd.  Bol- 
shevism  is  wearing  out  and  going  to  pieces.  Lenin's 
troops  have  been  increased  by  great  numbers  who 
have  found  that  the  best  means  of  subsistence  until 
the  establishment  of  a  normal  order  of  things  is  to 
join  these  forces."  However,  the  Bolshevist  army 
lacks  cohesion  and  force,  and  is  beginning  to  lack 
munitions.  Lenin  is  in  no  condition  to  repair  his 
material  loss  or  to  provide  food.  He  feels  himself 
lost.  "It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  is  bestirring  him- 
sclf  to  form  relations  with  the  Allies,  and  showing 
a  disposition  to  sacrifice  the  most  sacrosanct  princi- 
ples of  Bolshevism  in  their  favor.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  friends  of  the  Admiral  in  the  Occi- 


dent, and  especially  at  Paris,  are  making  energetic 
representations  in  favor  of  his  recognition  by  the 
Peace  Conference.  On  the  other  hand  his  enemies 
or  rivals  are  bestirring  themselves  to  prevent  this 
recognition." 

Admitting  the  necessity  for  an  erection  of  some 
sort  of  Government  in  Russia,  Gauvain  continues, 
pointing  out  that  Admiral  Koltchak  himself  seems  to 
have  no  desire  for  an  official  recognition  by  the 
powers,  and  seems  to  manifest  no  .inclination  to 
furnish  guarantees.    His   plan   as   officially  an- 
nounced seems  to  be  the  designation  of  a  council 
composed  of  members  of  the  Zemstvos  munici- 
palities, and  great  social  organizations,  designated 
by  himself.    Gauvain  is  not  sure  what  policy  should 
be  adopted  toward  this  government,  and  remarks: 
"In  any  case,  the  Allies  would  not  be  able  to  recog- 
nize purely  and  simply  a  dictatorial  government. 
They  must  make  their  recognition  depend  on  a  cer- 
tain number  of  conditions.    If  Admiral  Koltchak 
does  not  yet  feel  prepared  to  accept  what  he  con- 
siders intolerable  restrictions  to  the  exercise  of  his 
powers,  and  a  hindrance  to  the  success  of  his  mili- 
tary operations,  the  Allies  will  be  forced  to  put  off 
the  official  recognition."  France  of  course  is  particu- 
larly eager  to  see  order  restored,  and  particularly 
anxious  to  encourage  the  patriotic  Russians  against 
the  Bolshevists.  The  position  of  the  United  Slates  and 
England  is  essentially  a  demand  that  the  Russians 
be  allowed  to  hold  a  free  election.    Therefore  nego- 
tiation of  some  sort  must  be  initiated  with  the 
Omsk  Government  on  these  important  points.  This 
is  no  less  in  the  interest  of  Admiral  Koltchak  than  of 
the  Allies.    A  certain  number  of  Russians  headed  by 
M.   Kerensky  have   just   published   a  manifesto 
(Humanite,  May  21)  of  which  the  essential  purpose 
is  to  reconcile  Russian  democracy  and  world  democ- 
racy, and  which  repudiates  anarchy  and  Bolshe- 
vism  while  demanding  guarantees  against  the  pre- 
cipitate recognition  of  any  new  Russian'  Govern- 
ment.   Commenting  on  this,  Gauvain  says:  "On 
this  point,  we  are  in  accord  on  principle  with  the 
manifesto,  but  the  manifesto  contains  a  germ  of 
anarchy  as  dangerous  as  that  of  Bolshevism."  This 
comment  refers  to  the  5th  clause  of  the  manifesto 
to  the  delegation  mentioned  to  be  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  powers  and  representatives 
also  of  the  democratic  and  labor  organizations  to  be 
sent  to  Russia  on  behalf  of  the  powers.    This,  says 
Gauvain,  is  nothing  "but  a  delegation  of  world 
Soviets"  which  "would  cause  trouble  in  Russia, 
rather  than  restore  peace,  and  would  then  bring  into 
Europe  all  the  Leninist  microbes.    It  would  be  the 
trill  in;  h  of  ■  .cubi."    l:\  closing  he  refers  to  Kcre-sk\ 
as  follows:    "This  man  does  not  rest  content  with 
the  betrayal  and  ruin  of  the  provisional  government. 
He  now  proposes  to  handle  the  establishment  of 
order.    He  is  too  well  known  to  be  followed." 

The  Temps,  May  20,  considering  the  Russian 
situation  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  re- 
gards it  as  essential  to  assure  the  durability  of  the 
peace  that  the  decision  of  Paris  be  accepted  by  Rus- 
sia, and  that  if  this  is  to  be  done,  a  government  must 
be  created  with  which  negotiations  can  be  carried 
on.    Otherwise  "it  would  be  strange  that  at  the  end 
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of  a  war  where  the  sacrifices  of  Russia  helped 
France  to  await  the  British  and  American  effort,  that 
one  should  note  a  contrast  of  this  sort:  The  Ger-, 
mans  are  granted  several  weeks  to  discuss  the 
treaty,  the  Russians  are  reduced  to  silence  before  an 
accomplished  fact."  This  has  been  the  position  of 
France  for  a  long  time,  and  motivated  the  proposal 
for  the  recognition  of  the  Government  of  Omsk,  a 
policy  since  warmly  seconded  by  Great  Britain  and 
Japan,  as  well  as  Italy.  The  Kerensky  manifesto 
seems  to  have  been  issued  with  the  intention  of 
"changing  the  decisions  of  the  Allies  or  at  least  of 
postponing  their  execution."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  first  means  of  attaining  the  democratic  solution 
Kerensky  speaks  of  is  by  the  reversal  of  Bolshevist 
autocracy,  a  task  not  yet  completed.  The  Temps 
occupies  identically  the  same  position  in  regard  to 
the  proposal  to  send  an  Allied  commission  as  the 
Debuts,  and  similarly  agrees  regarding  the  absolute 
necessity  for  the  election  of  a  constituent  assembly 
in  Russia,  pointing  out  that  this  requisite  is  particu- 
larly dear  to  the  United  States  and  further  that  Ad- 
miral  Koltchak  is  already  makingpreparations  to  this 
end.  At  present  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  more 
than  to  allow  the  creation  of  a  local  assembly  repre- 
sentative of  much  narrower  interetts  than  his  own. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  disadvantage,  for  the  men  in  his 
government  will  be  forced  to  appear  before  electoral 
committees  and  public  meetings  which  will  militate 
against  the  success  of  field  operations.  However, 
measures  must  be  taken  to  assure  "as  promptly  as 
possible  the  establishment  of  a  constituent  assembly 
freely  elected."  This  is  the  determination  ex- 
pressed in  a  memorial  recently  received  from  the 
great  organization  of  the  Siberian  co-operatives. 
This  same  telegram  calls  for  the  end  of  the  Bolshe- 
vist domination  and  support  of  the  Siberian  army 
as  well  as  the  Omsk  Government. 

The  Temps  then  alludes  to  an  article  in  the  Lon- 
don Times  of  May  23  which  describes  the  English 
aid  to  the  forces  of  law  and  order  in  Russia,  and 
says  sad!}':  "We  must  even  admit  that  our  French 
readers  will  experience  a  slight  melancholy  at  the 
Times  enumeration  of  visible  and  effective  services 
rendered  by  Great  Britain  to  the  Russian  patriots, 
especially  when  they  think  that  they  read  between 
the  lines  the  name  of  Odessa  evacuated  by  the 
French,  and  the  name  of  Crimea,  which  was  so  easy 
to  defend,  and  which  we  did  not  protect.  Has 
France  nothing  to  do  in  her  own  interest  which  may 
efface  these  memories?"  The  editorial  of  May  28 
begins  where  the  other  left  off.  "People  will  one 
day  sec  the  proofs  of  devotion  and  foresight  the 
French  have  given  in  Russia  and  say  France  has 
been  faithful.  No  Allied  or  Associated  Govern- 
ment lias  refused  more  firmly  to  deal  with  the  Bol- 
shevists. Still  at  the  hour  when  Bolshevism  is  about 
lo  fall  in  Petrograd,  France  does  not  occupy  the 
place  in  Russia  that  is  due  her.  On  land  and  sea, 
in  Finland,  Rsthonia,  and  Archangel,  it  is  by  the  aid 
of  Great  Britain  that  the  decisive  effort  is  being  pre- 
pared .  .  .  an  effort,  above  all  the  work  of  a 
man  who  has  faced  the  prejudices  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens and  who  has  pul  his  whole  political  future  in 
the  scales.  Let  us  give  him  credit.  If  Bolshevism 
is  driven  from  the  Baltic,  it  is  thanks  to  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill.  .  .  .  Why  is  Great  Britain  deliver- 
ing Petrograd  when  France  could  not  save  Odessa. 

.  .  It  is  because  there  are  in  the  British  Gov- 
ernment those  who  understand  the  problems  and 
who  at  need  have  the  courage  to  execute  the  solu- 
tions they  have  envisaged.    .    .    .    Let  us  revise 


our  methods.  .  .  .  We  are  in  the  presence  of 
two  opposing  risks:  If  Bussia  reconstitutes  her- 
self rapidly  under  the  form  of  a  truly  coherent  fed- 
eration, or  even  a  unified  state,  .  .  .  this  re- 
suscitated Russia  will  want  to  resume  her  place  in 
the  sun,  and  will  demand  all  the  lands  inhabited  by 
Russians,  whether  Great  Russians,  Little  Russians, 
Red  Russians  or  White  Russians.  ...  In  the 
name  of  the  Wilsonian  principle  guaranteeing  free 
access  to  the  sea  to  free  peoples,  she  will  demand  the 
solution  of  the  relations  with  the  little  peoples  who 
separate  her  from  the  Baltic,  and  will  demand  a 
real  internationalization  of  the  Straits,  or  a  Rus- 
sian mandate  in  Constantinople.  She  will  not  allow 
a  foreign  power  to  become  protector  of  the  Armen- 
ians. By  a  sentimental  bond  which  may  for  a 
moment  be  relaxed,  but  can  never  be  dissolved,  she 
will  be  the  friend  of  the  Czechs.  Similarly,  be- 
tween the  Serbs  and  the  Bulgarians,  she  will  have  a 
policy  in  the  Balkans."  The  other  possibility  is  the 
perpetual  partition  of  Russia  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  equilibrium  among  the  various 
portions.  "This  second  solution  is  much  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  first  for  .  .  .  Russian  unity  is 
the  result  of  an  evolution  in  successive  phases  dating 
from  the  tenth  century,  the  irresistible  power  of 
which  is  due  to  a  collective  force  which  appears  al- 
most blind.  ...  To  suppose  that  we  can  dis- 
locate Russia  is  an  illusion.  We  can  only  mutilate 
her.  But  then  this  great  people  will  find  itself 
beaten  in  the  war.  There  will  be  between  her  and 
Germany  an  inevitable  community  of  interests.  We 
have  already  observed  a  spectacle  like  this,  and  we 
have  had  no  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
result.  ..." 

France  musts  needs  play  a  particularly  active 
role  in  the  negotiations,  "which  will  undoubtedly 
result  in  the  recognition  by  the  Allies  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  at  Omsk.  In  the  progress  of 
these  negotiations  we  think  France  should  occupy 
herself  particularly,  not  with  the  dictation  of  the 
internal  policies  of  Admiral  Koltchak — what  pro- 
gram can  we  impose  on  men  at  grips  with  civil  war 
and  separated  from  us  by  a  whole  continent! — but 
with  persuading  the  Russians  that  France  sincerely 
wishes  the  independence  and  integrity  of  their  coun- 
try to  be  maintained  and  with  the  preparation  of  a 
ground  of  understanding  between  Russia  and  her 
two  neighbors  to  whom  France  is  allied  by  special 
interests,  Poland  and  Rumania.  Finally,  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  Orient,  we  think  the  French 
Government  ought  to  avoid  every  arrangement 
likely  to  put  France  in  conflict  with  the  vital  de- 
mands or  vital  needs  of  Russia." 

The  contribution  of  the  Socialist  ex-cabmel 
Minister,  Albert  Thomas,  to  the  discussion  is  meas- 
ured, and  attains  a  noticeable  degree  of  balance. 
This  appears  in  the  Information,  May  22,  ordinarily 
a  very  well  informed  paper,  which  is  certainly  not 
too  well  disposed  toward  Admiral  Koltchak.  His 
first  argument  is  that  without  Russia  the  Society  of 
Nations  cannot  hope  to  live.  In  their  search  for  a 
solution  the  Allies  are  presented  with  one  candidate. 
Admiral  Koltchak,  who  at  the  present  moment  is 
undoubtedlv  in  the  possession  of  considerable 
forces,  and  advancing.  It  is  even  reported  that  m 
a  few  weeks  he  will  be  at  Moscow.  There  are  strong 
hints  that  he  will  soon  be  recognized  as  representing 
Bussia.  "Truth  to  tell,  this  seems  to  us  a  precarious 
solution  from  every  point  of  view.  The  hopes  ot  an 
approaching  fall  of,  Bolshevism  have  frequently 
been  deceived.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  the  triumph 
of  Admiral  Koltchak  will  not  be  sufficient  to  re- 
create Russian  unity,  since  for  many  Russians  it  is 
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difficult  to  forget  the  circumstances  of  the  coup 
d'etat  at  Oufa  last  autumn.    The  majority  of  Lib- 
erals even  moderate,  fear  to  see  the  establishment 
of  a  military  dictator  which  would  prepare  the  re- 
turn of  the  old  regime.    Undoubtedly,  if  our  inform- 
ation is  exact,  the  Allied  Governments  will  impose 
conditions  on  Admiral  Koltchak.    They  will  in  par- 
ticular exact  guarantees  from  him  of  the  establish- 
ment of  popular  representation.    But  what  confi- 
dence can  the  Russian  people  have  either  in  the 
author  of  the  Omsk  coup  d'etat  or  in  the  Allied 
Governments.    Have  the  Allied  Governments  for 
the  last  two  years  had  a  policy  toward  Russia  suf- 
ficiently democratic  for  the  Russian  people  to  feel 
any  assurance  of  the  safety  of  their  revolution  in 
Allied  hands?    It  is  there  precisely  that  the  dif- 
ficulty lies.    The  Allies  have  followed  in  Russia  a 
policy  of  immediate  results.  Whether  it  was  against 
Germany  or  against  the  Bolshevists,  they  took  the 
first  means  that  offered,  and  paid  too  little  attention 
to  the  value  and  the  nature  of  forces  representing 
a  political  principle  or  a  moral  idea."    There  is  in 
M.  Thomas's  mind  only  one  policy  to  follow  and 
only  one  which  at  the  present  moment  can  solve  the 
difficulties.    'The  Allies  pretend  to  be,  and  ought 
to  be  in  fact  the  first  groups  of  the  Society  of  Na- 
tions.   They  cannot  be  such  in  truth  except  by  af- 
firming and  proclaiming  the  rules  and  principles  on 
which  such  a  league  must  be  based.    ...    If  the 
governments  of  the  Allies  respond  to  the  appeal  of 
the  Russian  democrats,  a  great  step  will  have  been 
taken  toward  the  solution  of  terrible  problems." 

Such  papers  as  the  Democratic  Nouvelle  and  the 
Echo  de  Paris  maintain  consistently  their  previous 
attitude  in  favor  of  active,  vigorous  intervention. 
The  Democratic  Nouvelle,  May  25,  is  certain  "that 
the  regime  of  the  Soviets  is  coming  to  its  end.  Japan, 
the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain,  have  all  taken 
a  position  against  them.  The  Government  of  Ad- 
miral Koltchak  who  has  reestablished  order  through- 
out Siberia  is  more  or  less  explicitly  recognized  by 
these  powers.  M.  Sazanoff,  recently  arrived  at  Lon- 
don, is  an  ambassador  in  fact  from  this  new  Russia. 
What  is  the  French  policy  in  Russia ?    Have  we  one? 

.    .    Too  gladly  do  we  limit  our  action  to  the 
field  which  is  very  slowly  laid  out  by  the  Conference. 
The  English  and"  Americans  already  have  business 
men  on  the  spot  many  of  whom  have  the  title  of 
officers,  to  prepare  the  immediate  resumption  of 
economic  life.    .    .    .    Is  it  enough  that  the  Con- 
ference has  the  possible  intention  of  sending  an  in- 
vestigating mission  to  Siberia?    Very  probably  the 
fate  of  this  mission  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
one  which  was  going  to  visit  Asia  Minor.    .    .  . 
But  the  Americans  and  British,  when  abandoning 
tight  rope  dancer  projects,  replace  them  by  some- 
thing more  substantial.    Would  it  not  be  within  the 
province  of  those  whose  labors  in  behalf  of  Russia 
are  known,  to  propose  to  the  Allies  the  recognition 
of  Koltchak  under  the  double  condition  that  he  con- 
solidate the  liberties  gained  by  theRussian revolution 
and  hat  he  entrust  to  the  Allies  the  task  of  determin- 
ing the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  nations  contiguous 
to°the  new  Russia.    ...    If  France  leaves  the 
matter  alone,  she  loses  forever  her  entire  position 
in  Russia.    The  Germans  will  succeed  to  it." 

Following  this,  the  same  paper  on  May  30  has 
an  elaborate  article,  asking  if  it  is  not  true  that  cer- 
tain American  and  British  financial  interests  were 
actually  in  negotiations  with  the  Bolshevists  in  June 
1918,  and  that  on  February  4,  1919,  the  Soviet  Com- 
missioners voted  to  grant  a  concession  for  the  Ob- 
Kotlas-Saroka-Kotlas-Svanka  railroad.    In  another 


article  of  the  same  date  the  paper  shows  consider- 
able irritation,  saying  that  nothing  "is  more  comic 
than  the  difficulties  raised  by  the  Four  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Koltchak  Government.    Lloyd  George 
and  Wilson  four  months  ago  burned  with  the  desire 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Trotsky.  They 
themselves  made  the  first  advances.    Lenin  and 
Trotsky  were  nothing  but  common  bandits  publicly 
in  the  pay  of  Germany.    .    .    .    They  are  govern- 
ing Russia  by  the  terror  with  which  they  maintain 
themselves  just  as  did  the  tyrants  in  the  olden  days 
and  with  the  assistance  of  a  mercenary  force  which 
e  \ecutes  recalcitrants.    They  have  suppressed  every 
liberty,  including  universal  suffrage.    What  dif- 
ference does  this  make?    They  rest  in  theory  on 
the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and 
they  have  partisans  and  interested  friends  in  the 
circles  of  high  finance  and  among  French,  American, 
and  English  Socialists.    They  practice  the  same 
democratic  religion  that  certain  politicians  of  ours 
do.    They  employ  the  same  words,  and  they  make 
the  same  genuflections  before  the  same  idols.  They 
are  coreligionists.    Admiral  Koltchak  is  a  sort  of 
heretic  who  vaguely  senses  the  odor  of  the  confla- 
gration.   He  is  a  little  like  our  first  Consul.  There- 
fore, before  admitting  him  to  the  chapel  of  politi- 
cians, they  impose  all  sorts  of  penances  on  him.  He 
must  swear  on  the  democratic  evangel  that  he  will 
convoke  a  constituent  assembly  and  govern  with  it. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Russians  are  at  present  a 
people  of  Mujiks,  of  whom  ninety-eight  per  cent,  can 
neither  read  nor  write.    Ask  those  gentlemen  to 
settle  for  themselves  the  chosen  few  to  reorganize 
Russia.    That  is  pure  folly"  (25  lines  censored). 

The  Echo  de  Paris,  May  25,  is  in  no  better  state 
of  mind,  although  sure  that  Russian  Bolshevism  is 
careering  madly  to  its  own  destruction.    Its  main 
thesis  is  that  the  maintenance  of  military  relations 
with  Russia  will  redound  to  the  economic  advantage 
of  France,  and  further  "if  Russia  is  not  with  us,  she 
will  be  against  us,  that  is  to  say  with  Germany,  and 
Germany  will  then  be  certain  to  have  her  revenge. 
We  must  avoid  settling  the  Constantinople  question 
or  any  of  the  boundaries  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  pro- 
vide a  legitimate  ground  for  complaint  on  the  part 
of  Russia  when  she  does  revive,  because  America  is 
not  enough  for  all.    She  is  far  removed  and  needed 
nearly  three  years  to  decide  to  take  part  on  the  side 
of  what  she  calls  the  side  of  right.    Too  slow  in 
dictating  the  peace  to  Germany,  we  are  too  eager  to 
remake°the  map  of  Europe."    Continuing  its  argu- 
ment on  May  27,  the  paper  proceeds  on  the  ground 
that  official  recognition  of  the  directing  government 
does  not  in  any  way  prejudice  France  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Russian  people,  for  this  would  permit  the  one 
man  demonstrably  capable  of  it,  to  galvanize  the 
principles  of  Russia  still  remaining  sane,  and  to  tine 
the  financial  support  he  needs.  And  moreover  there 
is  nothing  to  lose  in  recognizing  the  Koltchak  Gov- 
ernment. If  contrary  to  all  human  vision  the  Bolshe- 
vists triumph,  their  hate  for  us  could  not  be  in- 
creased.   But  as  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  honor  of 
humanity,  if  the  party  of  order  in  Russia  triumphs. 
Russia  will  not  forget  that  at  the  opportune  moment 
we  furnished  them  the  support  we  could.    .    .  . 
Recognition  of  the  Koltchak  Government  is  alike 
to  the  interest  of  Russia  and  that  of  France." 

The  attitude  of  the  Avenir,  May  26,  is  consis- 
tently laudatory  toward  Admiral  Koltchak,  repeat- 
ing all  the  usual  arguments  about  aiding  him  against 
the  Bolshevists  and  the  necessity  of  establishing  a 
government  in  Russia  which  can  sign  the  peace. 
This  article  is  followed  on  June  1  by  another  chiefly 
biographical,    and    particularly    concerned  with 
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whitewashing  him  for  the  coup  d'etat  at  Omsk  which 
the  writer  maintains  was  the  result  of  the  action 
of  the  officers  who  got  together  and  arranged  con- 
erted  action.  "One  morning  the  Bolshevising  min- 
isters were  ta«cen  away,  and  removed  at  full  speed 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Republic  just  as  Plato 
wished  to  do  for  the  poets.  Koltchak  was  then 
named  supreme  chief  of  the  government  and  be- 
came in  fact  dictator.  Such  is  the  famous  coup 
d'etat  which  many  of  our  Socialists  take  as  a  pre- 
-  xt  for  hurling  anathemas  against  Koltchak.  Was 
this  carried  out  by  his  order?  Or,  as  is  more  prob- 
able, once  accomplished,  did  Koltchak  profit  by  it? 
The  question  has  after  all  only  a  secondary  interest. 
We  may  admit  that  Koltchak  was  a  little  bit  rough, 
but  he  would  answer,  apparently,  that  this  was  a 
good  idea  since  it  gained  him  a  whole  series  of  un- 
interrupted victories.  Since  he  has  concentrated 
in  his  hands  all  powers,  civil  and  military  alike,  for- 
tune has  not  ceased  to  smile  upon  his  arms.  .  .  . 
The  Allies,  it  seems,  wish  to  recognize  him  only  after 
making  him  fill  out  and  sign  a  whole  formulary  of 
promises  and  undertakings  of  which  the  greater  part 
are  pedantic  and  naive.  In  fact  they  recall  partic- 
ularly the  questionnaires  to  which  unfortunate  trav- 
elled were  subjected  during  the  war  every  time  they 
crossed  the  frontiers  of  foreign  states.  They  were 
asked  whether  they  were  married  or  bachelors,  and 
so  on.  Koltchak,  who  is  nobody's  fool,  will,  we  do 
not  doubt,  answer  favorably  to  these  requests.  After 
h  i.  r  rious  things,  he  will  pursue  his 

his  attention  to  beating  the  Red 

essential  thing  for  him." 
g  ago  adopted  Russia  as  his  own 
d,  is,  as  was  to  be  expected,  enthusiastic 
,  the  dictator,  and  in  the  Vi'ctoire, 
es  his  confidence  that  the 
c|  proper  guarantees.    The  position 
of  th         nme  Libre,  May  27  and  30,  is  the  usual 

a  paper  representing  a  ministry 
1  otherwise  does  not  differ  es- 
:ro-intervention  organs.  The 
ay  24  and  28,  takes  the  oppor- 
its  unflattering  opinions  of  Lib- 
i  and  of  revealing  i's  usual  hostility 
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nd  warning  the  Allies  against  de- 
unity.    The  less  rabid  Gaulois, 
Uy  adopts  a  similarly  favorable  atti- 
ussia  as  a  gold  mine  on  which  the 
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lea  of  the  position  of  the  great  news 
he  Matin  and  the  Petit  Parisien  may  be 
'    i    m   one   or  two  brief  excerpts;  (Petit 
ay  27):  "Once  Koltchak  is  recognized  at 
.  he  will  have  an  authorized  representative, 
voice  of  Russia  will  be  officially  heard  at  the 
i  ce  of  Peace.    The  recognition  of  Admiral 
llchak  will  give  Russia  the  possibility  of  defend- 
ing herself  in  Paris  where  she  is  forced  to  defend 
herself."    The  Matin  goes  a  little  farther  pointing 
out.  May  2f),  that  Koltchak  is  steadily  gaining,  and 
r-f -iterates  the  old  cry:    "Will  Russia  forget  the 
Mii  'd  dealings  with  ihe  Bolshevists?"    The  article 
I    <••  v  ilh  an  indictment  of  French  vacillation  in 
..  r  I  '</  Russia  and  a  warning  that  when  ''Koltchak 
■  ;  Moscow  he  will  do  what  he  wants  to,  and  not 
•.vha!  Ihe  Allies  order  him  to  do." 


The  Liberal  wing  of  the  press  as  usual  finds  a 
representative  at  least  superficially  detached  in  the 
Pays,  a  paper  often  so  radical  as  not  to  differ  mater- 
ially from  the  Socialists.    The  issue  of  May  25,  after 
a  discussion  of  the  Kerensky  manifesto  (Press  Re- 
view May  24)  regards  the  proposals  as  a  source  of 
joy  especially  for  French  republicans  as  they  have 
"at  least  a  democratic  program  in  Russia  to  oppose 
to  the  evil  demagogy  and  wretched  dictator,  for  the 
safety  of  this  great  and  good  people  now  so  unfortu- 
nate, whom  France  still  loves  and  would  like  to 
aid."    May  26  the  Pays  admits  that  the  situation  of 
the  Bolshevists  is  becoming  more  and  more  critical 
and  notes  without  comment  that  the  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  Allies  is  unanimous  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  Admiral  Koltchak,  subject  always  to  guaran- 
tees.   The  Lanterne,  May  26,  develops  a  decided 
hostility  despite  the  argument  that  an  active  Ger- 
many beside  a  prostrate  Russia  is  a  bad  combina 
tion.    The  article  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
"Koltchak,  carried  on  by  incontestable  military  suc- 
cesses, has  sent  inspired  ambassadors  to  the  lead- 
ing powers  who  have  effectively  supported  him.  It 
is  happening  gradually  after  a  skillful  preparation 
of  public  opinion  by  heavy  artillery  that  recognition 
is  to  be  accorded  to  his  government.     This  is  un- 
doubtedly one  solution.    The  great  question  is  to 
know  what  it  is  worth,  and  above  all  what  it  will  be 
worth  in  the  future.    On  this  head  there  is  complete 
obscurity.    .    .    ."    The  Petite  Republique,  May 
26,   announces  the   approach  hug    recognition  of 
Koltchak,  and  is  even  willing  to  accord  him  aid  in 
his  campaign  against  the  Bol  1        ' "but  let  us  not 
attempt  in  any  sense  a  return  t   the  costly  errors  of 
six  months  ago,  wdien  we  attempted  to  support  the 
restoration  of  Russia  as  a  unit,  for  that  would  be 
to  turn  the  Governments  of  Ekaterinodar,  Arch- 
angel, Lithuania,  and  Ukrania  against  us,  and  would 
cost  us  all  the  credit  remaining  to  us  in  Russia. 
.    .    .    Except  for  the  Bolshevists  we  have  no  ene- 
mies in  Russia."    Following  this  line  of  argument 
consistently,  the  Petite  Republique  again  asks  May 
29:    "Are  the  Four  about  to  recognize  Koltchak's 
j  Government  as  that  of  Siberia  or  of  united  Russia  ? 
I      .    .    It  is  said  that  recognition  implies  for  Kolt- 
chak the  obligation  to  respect  the  independence 
i  gained  by  Esthonia,  Lithuania  and  Finland."  The 
i  Peiiie  Republique  is  exercised  over  the  control  of 
j  the  proposed  Constituent  Assembly,  asking  why 
Kotchak  is  to  have  direction  of  it.   "Where  are  the 
indications  which  allow  us  to  have  faith  in  the  value 
of  the  undertakings  which  he  has  been  constrained 
to  accept  under  the  pressure  of  events?    .    .  . 
There  is  one  undeniable  fact  that  for  every' favor- 
able witness  to  the  sincerity  of  Koltchak,  there  can 
be  cited  at  least  another  who  affirms  and  proves  that 
the  witness  is  reactionary,  dreaming  only  of  the  res- 
toration of  the  Czarist       ime."    The  Rappel,  May 
25,  while  refusing  to  express  hostility  to  Admiral 
Koltchak,  assumes  a  general  attitude  of  doubt  and 
distrust  of  ihe  French  policy  toward  Russia. 

For  days  the  Socialist  papers  have  bristled  with 
attacks  on  Admiral  Koltchak,  accusing  him  of  all 
the  usual  crimes  on  the  Socialist  calendar,  and  as 
usual  varying  in  virulence  with  the  degree  of  radi- 
cal- m  of  the  papers.  The  charge  most  often  made 
is  thai  he  subsists  only  by  the  support  ot  the  Allies. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  contrast  President  Wilson's 
hesitation  with  Ihe  obvious  eagerness  of  the  French 
Government,  and  to  meet  the  assertions  of  Admiral 
Koltchnk's  reliability  with  counter-assertions  of  his 
sul  :  <  ' \  '  nee  to  the  friends  of  the  old  regime. 
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The  German  Counter-Proposals 
The  German  counter-proposals  to  the  peace 
terms  of  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  were  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  of  June  1-2.  The  following 
outline  is  based  upon  a  brief  summary  contained  in 
the  Trierische  Zeitung,  June  1 : 

1.  Disarmament.  Germany  agrees  to  the  re- 
duction of  her  army  to  100,000  men  and  at  the  same 
time  offers  to  disarm  all  the  battleships  which  her 
enemy  still  leaves  her.  In  return  for  this  Germany 
asks  for  immediate  entrance  into  the  League  of- Na- 
tions on  equal  terms  with  the  other  Powers. 

2.  Territorial  Questions.  "In  territorial  ques- 
tions Germany  accepts  the  Wilsonian  program.  She 
renounces  her  sovereignty  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  but 
asks  for  a  plebiscite  in  that  region.  Germany  re- 
linquishes to  Poland  also  the  greater  part  of  the 
Province  of  Posen,  the  unquestionably  Polish  terri- 
tory nearest  the  capital  city.  Posen.  She  is  ready 
also  to  grant  the  Poles  accommodations  in  the  Har- 
bors of  Danzig,  Koenigsberg  and  Memel.  .  .  .  Ger- 
many is  ready  to  supply  the  industrial  needs  of 
France  for  coal  especially  from  the  Saar  Valley  until 
the  restoration  of  the  destroyed  French  mines.  The 
prevalently  Danish  territory  of  Schleswig  she  is  will- 
ing to  give  to  Denmark  after  a  plebiscite.  Germany 
desires  that  the  right  of  self-determination  shall  be 
applied  to  the  Germans  in  Austria  and  Bohemia." 
She  is  ready  to  hand  over  her  colonies  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  League  of  Nations  provided  she  is 
made  mandatory  for  these  colonies. 

3.  Compensation.  Germany  is  ready  to  pay 
twenty  millards  of  marks  in  gold  by  the  year  1926 
and  after  that  she  will  pay  the  remaining  eighty 
millards  of  marks  in  annual  payments  without  in- 
terest, the  total  payments  not  to  exceed  one  hundred 
millards  of  marks. 

4.  Reconstruction.  "Germany  is  ready  to  place 
her  entire  economic  resources  at  the  service  of  the 
reconstruction  of  the  destroyed  regions.  She 
wishes  to  co-operate  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  de- 
stroyed regions  in  Belgium  and  in  Northern  France. 
During  the  first  five  years  Germany  is  willing  to  give 
twenty  million  tons  of  coal  annually  to  take  the 
place  of  that  which  otherwise  would  be  obtained 
from  the  mines  in  Belgium  and  Northern  France, 
now  temporarily  useless.  During  the  succeeding 
five  years  she  is  willing  to  supply  eight  million 
tons  of  coal  annually.  Furthermore  Germany  will 
make  possible  for  France,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Lux- 
emburg other  resources  in  coal  and  coal  products." 

5.  Shipping.  Germany  proposes  placing  her 
entire  merchant  marine  in  a  world  pool,  a  part  of  it 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies  for  indemni- 
fication, and  she  agrees  also  to  employ  German  ship- 
yards for  a  number  of  years  for  the  construction  of 
tonnage  in  accordance  with  their  demands. 

6.  River  Boats.  As  a  substitute  for  the  river 
boats  destroyed  in  Belgium  and  Northern  France, 
Germany  tenders  river  craft  from  her  own  resources. 

7.  Coal.  Germany  believes  she  sees  a  satisfac- 
tory method  of  solving  the  coal  question  if  she  is 


permitted  to  hand  over  certain  industrial  equipment 
as  part  of  her  indemnity,  especially  such  as  is  neces- 
sary in  the  exploitation  of  the  coal  fields. 

8.  Labor.  Germany  wishes  to  secure  for  labor 
throughout  the  entire  world  freedom  and  equality. 

9.  War  Guilt.  As  to  the  question  of  guilt  for 
the  war  Germany  proposes  that  all  such  questions 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  a  neutral  commission. 

The  newspapers  generally  take  the  position  that 
Germany  could  meet  even  these  counter-proposals 
only  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  The  Trierische  Land 
Zeitung,  June  2,  in  summarizing  the  press  opinion, 
says:  "The  utterances  of  the  Berlin  newspapers  indi- 
cate that  the  press  generally  believes  that  the  con- 
cessions and  proposals  as  set  forth  in  the  German 
reply  to  the  Allied  peace  terms  are  at  best  of  such 
character  as  to  be  fulfilled  only  by  the  utmost  strain 
upon  the  national  resources." 

The  Conservative  press,  while  recognizing  that 
the  counter-proposals  are  milder  than  the  Allied 
terms,  doubts  German's  ability  to  fulfill  them.  Thus 
the  Berliner  Post,  May  29,  says:  "The  counter-pro- 
posals, too,  are  annihilating  for  the  German  nation. 
In  the  future  it  would  have  to  labor  under  two  slave 
owners  and  suffer  punishment  if  it  should  desire  to 
claim  its  human  rights.  Until  Germany  regains  her 
strength  who  will  intervene  to  strangle  dissension 
and  to  break  these  chains  of  slavery  ?"  In  much  the 
same  spirit  the  Taegliche  Rundschau  of  the  same 
date  says:  "The  consolation  of  the  Entente's  peace 
terms  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  their  fulfill- 
ment was  impossible.  The  German  Government's 
counter-proposals  display  readiness  to  assume  bur- 
dens which  the  German  people  would  be  no  more 
able  to  bear  than  the  humiliating  terms  of  the  En- 
tente." 

The  press  of  the  Centrum  believes  the  counter- 
proposals go  far  toward  meeting  the  Allies  half  way. 
The  Volkszeifung  says:  "Germany's  claim  to  a  Wil- 
son peace  is  set  forth  very  forcefully  in  the  general 
part  of  the  German  counter-proposals.  These  are 
hammer  blows  on  the  conscience  of  those  responsi- 
ble and  also  on  the  conscience  of  the  peoples.  The 
terms  of  the  counter-proposals  show  also  Germany's 
sincere  willingness  to  make  sacrifice  after  sacrifice 
in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  to  take  upon  herself 
a  work  of  expiation."  Ger mania,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  representative  newspaper  of  the 
Centrum,  savs:  "With  the  presentation  of  the  Ger- 
man counter-proposal  a  new  stage  in  the  peace  nego- 
tiations is  begun.  Germany  sincerely  desires  peace 
and  the  entire  draft  is  couched  in  terms  to  give  as- 
surance of  this.  If  the  Entente  is  determined  to  im- 
pose impossible  terms  it  certainly  has  it  in  its  power 
to  do  so',  but  nothing  in  the  world  can  enforce  the 
execution  of  such  demands.  By  such  a  peace  the 
Entente  would  be  acting  contrary  to  its  own  interests 
and  would  also  be  guilty  of  breaking  the  promise 
given  to  the  German  people." 

The  opinion  of  the  Democratic  element  is  best 
set  forth  in  an  article  by  Theodor  Wolff  in  the  Ber- 
liner Tageblatt:  "It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the 
whole  character  of  the  German  counter-proposal 
corresponds  to  the  democratic  ideas  of  right  and  in 
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no  way  to  militaristic  and  nationalistic  conceptions. 
This  is  especially  apparent  in  those  terms  which 
offer  indemnification  for  the  terrible  devastation 
caused  by  the  war.  Germany  knows  that  for  a  long 
time  to  t  ome  its  people  will  groan  under  this  burden, 
and  that  such  an  enormous  sum  can  only  be  provided 
by  the  utmost  exertion  of  all  the  working  powers, 

1,  'nt  it  is  a  primary  necessity  that  the  Entente,  at  any 
rate  does  not  take  from  such  an  overburdened  peo- 
ple the  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  its  giant  debts. 

•  For  this  reason  Germany  cannot  subject  its  en- 
tire existence  to  a  reparation  commission.  It  is  the 
supreme  principle  of  democratic  philosophy  that 
the  sovereign  right  of  no  civilized  nation  must  be 
limited  or  assailed.  This  right  we  claim  for  our- 
selves. Tlie  demand  that  enemy  troops  of  occupa- 
tion  shall  return  home  in  six  months'  time  at  the 
least  may  also  be  regarded  as  meant  to  affect  the 
preservation  of  German  sovereignty.  It  may  appear 
doubtful  whether  the  giving  of  a  definite  time  limit 
in  the  German  proposal  is  practical.  Perhaps  a 
somewhat  more  general  expression  would  have  been 
belter.  Nationalists  and  militarists  will  not  be 
pleased  that  Germany  favors  the  abolition  of  the 
large  army  but  the  new  age  and  the  new  cause  de- 

mand  it."  .  .  , 

Vorwaerts,  representing  the  opinion  ot  the  Lett, 
looks  with  entire  favor  upon  the  counter-proposals, 
regarding  them  as  magnanimous.  At  the  same  time 
this  organ  of  the  Social-Democrats  is  skeptical  as  to 
the  influence  which  the  counter-proposals  will  have 
upon  the  Allied  delegations.  "The  text  of  the  German 
counter-proposals  will  be  read  by  everyone  in  Ger- 
many with  a  heavy  heart.  If  sober  reason  prevails 
in  Paris  the  peace  delegates  would  jump  at  this  pro- 
posal, but  passion  and  selfish  tactical  considerations 
prevail  in  Paris.  A  glittering  mock  success  will 
therefore  be  preferred  there  to  the  tremendous  ad- 
vantage which  the  German  proposal  offers,  and  the 
signing  of  the  Entente  draft  without  substantial  al- 
teration will  probably  be  demanded.  In  that  case 
we  should  very  shortly  be  faced  by  a  new  European 
crisis  and  then  certainly  the  German  counter-pro- 
posals will,  by  the  magnanimity  of  their  concessions, 
do  good  service,  lor  the  people  who  are  now  our 
enemies  would  then  be  bound  to  perceive  that  for 
reasons  of  prestige,  vanity,  and  insatiable  imperial- 
istic thirst  for  revenge- they  are  being  forced  to  re- 
main under  arms  in  order  to  maintain  an  unsatis- 
factory peace  while  a  good  peace  might  have  been 
possible." 

I'm:  Allies  and  German  Economics 

Among  the  numerous  notes  handed  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Four  by  Count  von  Brockdorff-Kantzau  is  one 
embodying  (lie  German  idea  of  what  the  economic 
conditions  of  peace  ought  to  be.  It  protests  against 
the  loss  of  twenty-one  per  cent,  of  the  German  cereal 
and  potato  crops  in  the  East,  the  loss  of  one-third  of 
the  coal  supply  and  three-quarters  of  the  iron  ore, 
the  crippling  of  the  merchant  marine,  etc.    On  May 

2. ">  the  Allies  issued  an  official  reply,  taking  up  the 
objections  point  by  point.  The  note  is  severe  and 
repulses  the  enemy  claims  almost  entirely,  but  gives 
good  reasons  for  so  doing.  A  violent  German  pro- 
test against  this  "merciless  severity"  appears  in  the 
semi-official  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  May  27. 
It  is  a  good  example  of  German  anger  at  the  refusal 
of  all  their  counter-proposals. 

""The  document  in  which  Clemenceau  under  the 
assurance  of  his  profound  respect  refuses  all  the 
economic  proposals  of  the  German  envoys  ranks 


worthily  with  the  rest  of  the  Treaty  of  Trianon.  Not 
one  single  proposal  on  the  German  side  has  been 
taken  up  or  accorded  a  'benevolent  consideration.' 

"It  would  be  too  much  to  take  up  all  the  details 
of  M.  Clemenceau's  reply;  but  it  does  seem  to  us 
useful  to  glance  at  the  main  points  of  his  note.  The 
first  and  inevitable  conviction  is  that  the  Allies  for- 
mulated their  response  with  extraordinary  ease.  In 
no  place  can  one  find  an  impartial  refutation,  nor  a 
thorough  investigation  as  to  whether  the  German 
claims  were  well  founded  or  not.  With  an  airy  wave 
of  his  hand  M.  Clemenceau  passes  over  the  vital 
interests  of  60,000,000  people.  Never  have  such  im- 
portant problems  been  treated  so  heedlessly.  Cle- 
menceau is  content  to  say  that  the  German  demands 
'seem  unfounded.'  He  speaks  of  exaggerations  but 
gives  no  details  as  to  where  or  how.  This  is  proved, 
for  instance,  in  Point  2,  where  it  is  said  that  although 
Germany  will  lose  6,000,000  inhabitants  she  will  also 
be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  feeding  just  so  many 
people.  In  reality  conditions  are  quite  the  reverse. 
Germany  to  a  large  extent  loses  regions  of  surplus 
production,  which  not  only  do  not  need  to  be  fed, 
but  actually  contribute  much  to  feeding  the  rest  of 
the  country.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  sta- 
tistics on  West  Prussia,  Posen  and  Silesia  to  realize 
what  these  regions  mean  for  the  provisioning  of 
Germany. 

"In  Paragraph  4  also,  Herr  Clemenceau  involves 
himself  in  contradiction,  for  he  remarks  thoughtfully 
'that  nothing  in  the  peace  terms  hinders  the  import 
of  potatoes  and  breads  luffs  into  Germany.'  This 
sentence  shows  that  he  has  no  idea  of  actual  circum- 
stances. If  the  Eastern  Marches  contributed  so  pow- 
erfully during  the  war  to  the  provisionment  of  the 
German  people  it  was  not  on  account  of  their  volun- 
tary exports  but  rather  on  account  of  the  policy  of 
confiscation  and  common  rationing  of  all  German 
crops.  Now  if  these  regions  are  cut  out  of  the  Im- 
perial territories,  the  system  of  confiscation  must 
naturally  stop  at  the  new  national  boundaries;  it 
will  be  able  to  rely  only  on  the  crops  produced  in 
other  German  provinces  and  they  are  not  sufficient 
for  the  proper  nourishment  of  our  people.  The  ratio 
of  supply  to  demand  will  become  even  worse  than 
during  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Clemen- 
ceau says  thai  imports  will  be  facilitated  by  the 
emancipation  of  agricultural  products  from  customs 
tolls  for  a  period  of  three  years.  In  reality  matters 
will  work  out  quite  otherwise.  Thanks  to  our  policy 
of  maximum  prices  the  cost  of  grain  and  potatoes  in 
Germany  still  remains  under  the  level  quoted  on  the 
world  market.  But  as  soon  as  the  Eastern  Marches 
have  been  separated  from  the  Empire  these  prices 
will  rise  to  the  level  of  the  world  market,  for  German 
buyers  will  then  come  into  competition  with  Polish, 
Northern  and  probably  British  purchasers.  More- 
over, quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  a  heavy  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living  is  sure  to  follow,  it  is  questionable 
whether  as  much  grain  can  be  obtained  from  Posen 
and  West  Prussia  as  heretofore.  Great  danger  exists 
that  a  large  part  of  the  surplus  will  find  its  way  to 
Poland  or  down  the  Vistula  into  foreign  countries. 
In  any  case  Germany  will  experience  serious  diffi- 
culties in  the  reorganization  of  her  system  of  pro- 
visioning. 

"Paragraph  3  of  the  note  originates  of  course 
from  England.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  thin  dis- 
guise of  the  English  desire  to  rob  us  of  our  fleet.  In 
truth  it  is  magnanimously  declared  that  'an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  smaller  merchant  vessels  will  be 
left  to  us.'  But  if  we  look  at  the  relevant  paragraphs 
of  the  peace  terms,  we  see  that  besides  all  ships 
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above  1600  tons,  Germany  must  give  up  as  well  one 
half  of  her  vessels  between  1000  and  1600  tons,  and 
one-fourth  of  all  her  fishing  boats.  What  remains 
is  *o  insignificant  that  it  can  scarcely  play  a  role 
worthy  of  the  name.  Far  more  important  to  us  than 
the  smaller  ships  are  the  large  ocean  liners.  These 
we  imperatively  need  for  import  and  export— if  in- 
deed we  are  still  in  a  position  to  export  anything. 
It  is  exactly  this  which  hits  Germany  most  heavily, 
for  a  decade  will  pass  before  she  will  be  able  to 
think  of  building  as  many  new  merchant  vessels  as 
she  needs.  What  is  going  to  happen  in  the  mean- 
while to  the  personnel  of  our  merchant  marine/ 
Where  can  we  employ  the  captains,  pilots  and  sailors 
of  all  our  great  ocean  liners? 

"This  is  exactly  what  England  wants.  Her  aim 
is  to  break  the  back  of  the  German  merchant  marine, 
in  order  to  accrue  profit  to  herself,  as  she  did  after 
the  Navigation  Acts.  Absolutely  no  mention  is  made 
in  the  Allied  reply  of  the  German  proposal  to  give 
up  a  large  number  of  warships  in  exchange  for 
freight  steamers. 

"The  remarks  upon  the  German  coal  supply 
reach  the  same  level.  Clemenceau  calls  attention  to 
our  supplies  of  lignite  but  he  surely  knows  as  well 
as  we  that  in  many  cases  this  cannot  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  hard  coal.  A  great  many  industrial 
regions  are  completely  dependent  upon  hard  coal. 
Yet  Clemenceau  contents  himself  with  saying  that  if 
Germany  has  lost  a  third  of  her  coal  production  she 
has  also  lost  at  the  same  time  a  fourth  of  her  factory 
consumption.  Still  more,  he  seems  to  forget  that  in 
Article  244  of  the  treaty  Germany  binds  herself  to 
deliver  7,000,000  tons  of  coal  to  France,  8,000,000  tons 
to  Belgium  and  over  34,000,000  tons  to  Italy.  In- 
stead he  declares  that  'Germany  has  destroyed  a 
whole  industrial  system,  wilfully  and  with  malice 
aforethought.'  Of  course  he  advances  no  proof  for 
this  unheard-of  slander.  He  does  assert,  however, 
that  the  consequence  of  the  destruction  is  a  serious 
coal  famine  all  over  Europe.  Is  it  possible  that  he 
does  not  know  that  this  scarcity  is  due  to  other 
causes? 

"Point  8  seeks  to  answer  the  German  objections 
concerning  iron  ore  and  zinc.  Here  Clemen- 
ceau rises  to  the  following  height  of  eloquence: 
'We  do  not  understand  why  Germany  should  suffer 
under  circumstances  voluntarily  submitted  to  by 
other  lands.  .  .  .'  In  peace  times  Germany  built 
up  a  great  part  of  her  iron  industry  upon  her  own 
supplies  of  ore,  and  this  industry  now  will  certainly 
suffer  more  from  the  subtraction  of  its  source  of 
supplies  than  that  of  a  country  which  never  pos- 
sessed any  mines  at  all. 

"What  the  German  note  says  about  the  future 
of  German  industry  is  characterized  by  M.  Cle- 
menceau as  'pure  speculation.'  Here  again  Clemen- 
ceau speaks  of  'manifest  exaggeration,'  without  giv- 
ing a  particle  of  proof  for  his  statement.  He  feels 
obliged,  however,  to  speak  of  an  economic  world 
catastrophe,  while  neglecting  to  mention  the  im- 
mense advantages  that  will  accrue  to  England  and 
the  United  States  from  this  war. 

"In  the  same  brutal  way  are  treated  our  remarks 
about  our  future  population.  M.  Clemenceau  has 
the  'nerve'  to  answer  the  vital  question  of  German 
existence  with  the  following  phrase:  'It  would  be 
wrong  to  place  too  much  emphasis  upon  one  or  the 
other  of  these  conjectures.'  It  cannot  be  wondered 
at,  therefore,  that  he  turns  aside  the  carefully  com- 
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piled  figures  on  German  losses  from  the  hunger 
blockade  as  'pure  hypotheses.' 

"Just  as  puerile  is  the  information  given  us  upon 
our  economic  possibilities  of  existence.    M.  Cle- 
menceau says:  'A  country  can  remain  a  great  indus- 
trial land  without  producing  for  itself  the  raw  ma- 
terials needed  in  its  principal  industries.    This  is 
proved  by  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  who  imports  a  I 
least  one  half  of  her  food  supplies  and  the  largest 
part  of  her  raw  materials.    Under  the  new  regime 
which  is  to  come  nothing  will  hinder  Germany  from 
creating  for  herself  a  firm  and  prosperous  place  in 
Europe.'    But  let  M.  Clemenceau  turn  to  one  of 
the  French  text  books  on  domestic  economy  to  learn 
the  difference  between  commercial  and  financial 
equilibrium.  Certainly  a  country  can  remain  a  great 
industrial  nation  without  producing  its  own  raw 
materials.   .   .   .   But  the  main  point  is  that  it  must 
also  be  in  a  position  to  pay  for  the  raw  materials 
which  it  imports.    And  if  a  land  is  hindered  from 
making  exports  as  ours  is,  and  at  the  same  time 
must  pay  billions  of  marks  of  indemnity,  how  is  it 
going  to  pay  for  its  imports  from  abroad?  M. 
Clemenceau  and  his  helpers  have  neglected  to  an- 
swer this  important  question. 

"Some  cynical  remarks  are  added  upon  the 
'great  facilities'  that  Germany  will  derive  from  the 
forcible  reduction  of  her  armaments.  Clemenceau 
says  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  will  thus 
be  made  available  for  peaceful  labor.  Here  too, 
however,  he  forgets  to  suggest  where  we  are  to  em- 
ploy these  men. 

"In  short  this  new  document  of  M.  Clemen- 
ceau will  win  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  of 
political  economy.  It  will  be  cited  again  and  again. 
Its  spiritual  father  will  receive  the  same  character- 
ization that  a  German  scholar  once  bestowed  upon 
Napoleon  I:  'In  economic  things  he  was  a  brutal 
dilettante.'  " 

Waste  in  the  American  Army  of  Occupation 
The  German  press  has  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
from  time  to  time  both  in  praise  and  in  blame  of 
the  American  Army  of  Occupation.  The  most  recent 
criticism  which  appeared  in  the  Rhrinisch-West- 
faelische  Zeitung,  May  26,  deals  with  the  wasteful- 
ness of  the  American  Army.  This  article  entitled 
"The  American  Spendthrift  and  the  Hungry  German 
People"  is  as  follows:  "The  rich  spendthrift  and  the 
poor  Lazarus:  The  American  Army  of  Occupation 
and  the  starving  people  of  the  occupied  territorv. 
The  American  soldier  lives  well,  very  well,  much 
better  generally  than  he  lives  at  home.  His  white 
bread  could  not  be  better,  and  he  could  not  wish  to 
have  more  meat  than  the  United  States  allows  him. 
Bacon,  butter,  rice,  condensed  milk,  coffee,  cocoa, 
preserved  fruits,  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  choco- 
late, he  receives  in  unlimited  quantities.  What  the 
field  cook  prepares  for  the  men  would  suffice  for 
twice  the  number  of  Germans.  And  there  is  a  sur- 
plus, a  very  great  surplus.  It  seems  only  proper  that 
this  surplus,  this  waste  from  the  table  of  the  rich 
army  should  be  given  to  the  wretched  and  hungry 
people.  That  the  German  people  are  hungry,  that 
thousands  succumb  each  day  as  the  result  of  mal- 
nutrition, the  American  Commission  has  already 
clearly  proved.  And  the  ordinary  man.  the  kind- 
hearted  Sammy  was  touched  by  the  wretchedness  of 
the  women  and  children,  by  their  pale,  starving 
faces.  He  gave  or  sold  for  a  few  marks  a  part  of  his 
surplus.  Thereupon  the  American  General  Head- 
cruarters  issued  a  stringent  order:  nothing  must  be 
given  or  sold  to  the  population.    The  result  is  that 
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each  German  in  whose  possession  is  found  any  sort 
of  American  property  even  though  it  be  merely  a 
cigarette  or  a  piece  of  bread,  is  punished.  It  is  en- 
tirely comprehensible  that  the  American  High  Com- 
mand should  lake  drastic  measures  against  the  sale 
of  Army  foods.  But  it  is  quite  incomprehensible 
why  the  surplus  left  by  the  troops  should  be  thrown 
away  as  waste  instead  of  being  given  to  the  hun- 
gry people.  In  the  American  kitchens,  hospitals, 
messes,  etc.,  there  are  for  example  thousands  of  wo- 
men and  girls  employed.  They  dare  not  carry  away 
a  single  piece  of  bread  or  any  other  surplus  food. 
Whatever  is  left  over  must  be  thrown  away.  The 
proposal  that  the  surplus  food  from  the  public  ra- 
tions and  from  the  Army  kitchens  be  placed  on  sale, 
was  refused.  That  which  could  appease  the  hunger 
of  thousands  of  wretched  human  beings  must  be 
thrown  away  or  used  as  fodder  for  cattle. 

"The  way  in  which  the  American  Army  cook 
wastes  fats,  for  the  want  of  which  we  have  so  long 
suffered,  is  criminal.  He  cooks  only  with  lard.  All 
suet  and  other  meat  fats  are  burned  in  the  stove.  If 
the  lire  refuses  to  burn  to  suit  him  he  throws  in  a 
generous  quantity  of  oil  in  order  to  make  it  burn 
better.  And  German  women  must  look  upon  this 
criminal  waste  while  they  have  at  home  only  fifty 
grams  of  fat  per  week. 

"Furthermore  the  commanders  of  the  American 


troops  have  erected  clubs  for  the  American  sol- 
diers. There  are  clubs  for  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, for  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and 
the  American  Red  Cross  has  seen  fit  to  establish  re- 
freshment halls.  Over  the  doors  of  all  of  these 
stands  the  sign:  'Everyone  welcome,  everything  free.' 
On  the  tables  in  these  various  halls  there  is  bread, 
as  much  food  as  one  wants  is  given  freely  along  with 
cigars,  drinks,  etc.  And  all  of  this  is  in  addition  to 
that  which  the  soldier  receives  in  his  daily  rations. 

"And  while  these  troops  engage  in  this  criminal 
waste  the  German  people  go  hungry;  the  American 
physicians  make  blood  tests  of  the  children  in  the 
schools  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  is 
really  true  that  they  are  under-nourished.  And  Ger- 
many must  bear  the  expense  of  all  of  this  waste;  it 
is  a  part  of  the  expense  of  the  Army  of  Occupation! 
In  order  to  obtain  the  limited  food  supplies  from 
America  the  German  must  give  up  his  gold  and  his 
foreign  bills  of  exchange. 

".  .  .  We  are  reminded  of  the  numerous 
pictures  of  the  early  days  when  we  occupied  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  enemy,  how  German  troops  fed  women 
and  children  from  their  own  cooking  utensils  and 
how  public  kitchens  were  maintained  for  years  es- 
pecially in  France  and  Belgium  in  order  to  feed  the 
starving  population.  And  we  ourselves  lived,  God 
knows,  not  in  abundance,  but  were  hungry  almost  to 
the  point  of  death.  And  yet  we  were  called  'plunder- 
ers,' 'huns,'  'fiends,'  and 'the  'robbers  of  mankind!'  " 
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The  Rhineland  Republic 

The  separatist  movement  in  the  Rhine  Valley 
(Press  Review,  June  3)  has  now  resulted  in  a  decla- 
ration of  independence.  The  center  of  the  move- 
ment appears  to  be  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  in  the 
French  zone  of  occupation;  but  according  to  its 
declaration,  the  territorial  limits  of  the  new  repub- 
lic include  all  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Allies, 
except  the  bridgehead  territory  opposite  Strassburg 
and  part  of  that  opposite  Mainz.  Outside  the  zone 
of  occupation,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the 
boundaries  claimed  are  those  of  Rhenish  Prussia 
and  Old  Nassau. 

Who  is  behind  the  movement?  Is  it  an  Allied 
military  tactic,  or  does  it  arise  spontaneously  from 
certain  local  elements,  and,  if  so,  what  elements? 
The  proclamation  is  signed  by  anonymous  steering 
committees  of  the  various  provinces  which  form  the 
new  state.  The  provisional  President  is  Dr.  Dorden, 
who  apparently  was  a  Centrist  member  of  the  Prus- 
sian Diet. 

Will  the  new  republic  be  a  German  state,  or  will 
it  set  itself  up  as  a  separate  sovereignty,  like  Luxem- 
burg but  immensely  more  populous  and  wealthy? 
Contrary  to  the  hopes  of  certain  parties  in  France, 
the  proclamation  is  explicit  that  the  new  state  will 
remain  in  the  Reich. 

After  several  rumblings  from  the  Palatinate  and 
counter-action,  largely  neutralized  by  the  occupy- 
ing military  authorities,  by  the  Bavarian  and  na- 
tional governments  and  their  local  officials,  the  new 
republic  was  declared  on  June  1  at  Aix,  Mainz, 
Spires,  and  Wiesbaden — "the  most  important  event 
since  the  signing  of  the  Armistice."  (Intransigeant, 
June  3).    "An  autonomous  Rhenish  Republic,"  says 
the  proclamation,  "is  founded  within  Germany,  a 
.  pacific  republic  which  embraces  the  Rhine  Province, 
Old  Nassau,  Rhenish  Hesse  and  the  Palatinate.  This 
foundation  has  the  following  bases:    The  frontiers 
are  those  of  the  above  states  including  Birkenfeld. 
Modifications  of  the  frontier  will  be  determined  by 
plebiscite.    The  powers  of  government  are  exer- 
cised by  delegates  of  the  signatory  committees  and 
replaces  the  Prussian,  Bavarian,  and  Hessian  Gov- 
ernments.   Elections  for  the  Rhenish  Assembly  will 
take  place  without  delay  in  accordance  with  the 
electoral  system  in  force  for  the  national  parlia- 
ment.   Coblenz  is  the  seat  of  the  new  government 
and  the  Rhenish  parliament.    The  provisional  capi- 
tal is  Wiesbaden.''    This  new  political  creature  is 
made  up  of  parts  of  four  different  states — Prussia 
(the  Rhine  province  and  part  of  Hesse-Nassau), 
Hesse-Darmstadt  (that  part  west  of  the  Rhine), 
Oldenburg  (the  enclave  of  Birkenfeld),  and  Bavaria 
(the  Rhenish  Palatinate). 

The  Echo  de  Paris  takes  a  particularly  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  the  events  in  the  Rhineland.  Its 
special  correspondent  in  Zurich  writes  under  date  of 
June  1 :  "This  is  briefly  the  situation  on  the  Rhine. 
From  of  old  the  Rhenish  folk  have  been  deeply 
Catholic  and  anti-Prussian.  The  population  of 
the  Palatinate,  which  has  a  slight  majority  of 


Protestants,  has  never  liked  Bavaria,  but  is  just  as 
anti-Prussian  as  the  people  of  the  Rhine  Province. 
When  the  Empire  crumbled,  a  separatist  movement 
immediately  appeared  in  Rhenish  Prussia  as  well  as 
in  Hanover.    This  movement  continued  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Allies  and  appears  recently  to  have 
become  peculiarly  powerful.    ...    It  has  not  yet, 
of  course,  everywhere  so  Francophile  a  character  as 
at  Landau."    Maurice  Barres,  who  has  taken  up  his 
station  at  Mainz,  sends  a  despatch  in  his  exalted 
manner  on  the  same  day.    After  quoting  the  proc- 
lamation which  had  just  been  posted,  he  continues: 
"Thus  in  accordance  with  the  Wilsonian  principles 
they  proclaim-  their  desire  to  govern  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  own  free  will  within  the  heart  of 
Germany.    They  remain  Germans,  but  they  burst 
the  ancient  Prussian  armor."    He  depicts  the  Ger- 
mans of  the  left  bank  as  envious  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Saar  and  disappointed  that  they  did  not  gain 
similar  treatment  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  "But 
the  Allies  replied:    'We  could  deal  only  with  what 
was  in  existence,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  German 
State.    To  send  delegates  to  the  Peace  Conference, 
a  people  must  first  realize  its  own  national  con- 
sciousness as  did  the  Czecho-Slovaks.'    The  people 
of  Rhineland  understood  the  truth  of  their  situa- 
tion."   Hence  their  declaration  of  independence. 
"This  happy  event  would  not  have  been  possible  but 
for  the  admirable  conduct  and,  Heaven  be  praised, 
the  political  sense  of  the  Allied  Armies.    To  speak 
only  of  our  own  poilus.  for  it  is  only  in  French  oc- 
cupied territory  that  I  have  traveled,  they  are  dip- 
lomats of  the  first  order."    The  next  day  he  con- 
tinues:   "This   purely    German   revolution,  con- 
ceived and  conducted  by  the  patriots  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  Old  Nassau,  Rhenish  Hesse  and  the  Palati- 
nate, has  the  highest  importance  for  the  prosperity 
of  France  and  the  security  of  the  peace  of  the  world. 
.    .    .    Great  Germans  throughout  history,  hating 
the  snirit  of  Berlin,  have  always  said  that  they 
needed  some  element  of  French  intelligence  and 
finesse,  and  for  our  part  we  think  that  victorious 
France  can  find  good  elements  in  the  civilization  of 
the  Rhine  Valley.    A  new  era  begins,  thanks  to  the 
heroism  and  wisdom  of  our  armies." 

The  correspondent  of  the  Petit  Parisien,  de 
Maiziere,  sends*  a  series  of  reports  from  occupied 
Germany,  the  most  important  of  which  comes  from 
Landau  in  the  Palatinate  and  is  published  on  June  1. 
The  Palatinate,  as  is  well  known,  was  awarded  in 
1815  to  Bavaria,  with  which  it  is  not  contiguous  and 
with  which  it  has  no  common  element  of  history  or 
traditions.  It  was  a  present  given  to  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  a  sort  of  colony  which  the  diplomats  of 
Vienna  offered  him.  .  .  .  Today  Bavaria  is  a 
republic.  So,  too,  is  Germany.  Moreover,  the  VIII 
French  Army  occupies  the  territory.  Yet  it  con- 
tinues to  be  "governed  by  a  president  representing 


the  dethroned  King  of  Bavaria. 


That  the 


Palatinate  under  these  circumstances  should  aspire 
to  independence  and  desire  heartily  to  exercise  the 
right  of  self-determination  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
it  would  be  the  greatest  error  to  confuse  this  desire 
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of  the  Palatins  to  cease  being  Germans  under  the 
yoke  of  Bavaria  or  Prussia  with  the  desire  to  be- 
come Frenchmen.  Germans  they  are,  Boches  they 
remain  but  with  a  single-minded  amotion  to  be 
sovereign  and  neutral.  Neutral  even  more  than 
sovereign.  Such  is  their  present  hatred  of  war. 
Nothing  would  be  more  clumsy  than  to  try  to  com- 
fort them  by  offering  them  annexation  to  France  or 
even  a  disguised  protectorate.  This  would  be  sow- 
in"  the  seed  of  inevitable  quarrels  and,  by  creating 
a  sort  of  German  Alsace-Lorraine,  would  be  giving 
cause  for  recriminations  and  complaints.  This  is 
not  my  personal  opinion,  which  does  not  count,  but 
il  is  that  of  the  reasonable  people  of  all  parties  in  the 

whole  region." 

As  is  seen  from  these  quotations,  the  comment 
of  the  bourgeois  press  is  entirely  favorable  to  the 
existence  of  the  new  state.  But  the  unanimity  ex- 
tends no  further,  some  of  the  papers  being  proud, 
some  regretful  that  the  Allies  did  or  did  not  assist 
in  its  creation;  some  demanding  active  support  of 
the  new  government,  some  even  suggesting  agitation 
in  the  territory  in  favor  of  complete  independence 
of  this  state  from  the  Reich.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Socialists  cry  aloud,  as  in  the  case  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  Admiral  Koltchak,  that  the  movement  is  so 
undemocratic  that  the  Allies  should  eschew  it. 

The  Journal,  June  3,  is  ambitious.  "Before  this, 
attempts  had  been  made.  A  fault  of  the  Allies  per- 
haps was  not  to  have  been  able  to  give  them  help 
at  the  right  moment,  but  the  result  is  now  accom- 
plished, and  since  it  has  been,  it  is  better  than  it 
should  have  happened  without  the  direct  interven- 
tion of  the  Allies.  But  the  presence  of  Allied  troops 
in  the  Rhine  territory  certainly  contributed  to  this 
great  event.  So  did  the  mighty  effort,  which  cannot 
be  overpraised,  of  French  commerce  in  this  terri- 
tory after  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  ...  R  is 
now  accomplished.  We  rejoice  in  it  as  far  as  is 
proper,  for  no  more  in  this  than  in  everything  else 
which  concerns  convulsions  in  conquered  Germany, 
shouli  exaggerate.  The  Rhinelanders  separate 

from  Prussia  but  they  remain  German.  We  must 
remi  mber  thai  even  when  we  congratulate  ourselves 
on  Ibis  first  accomplishment.  It  is  the  first  step. 
Lei  u  and  let  us  keep  things  stirring." 

The  D<  mocratie  Nouvelle  likewise  has  plans  for 
the  future.    It  says  on  June  3:    "Everyone  who  has 
nine  Valley  lately  agrees  that,  as  the 
ilalion  admits,  a  sort  of  stupor  of  moral  and  in- 
al  disorder  has  followed  the  crumbling  of 
imperialistic  dreams.    Deserted  by  their  false 
^ods.  they  s<  ek  new  guardians,  new  supports.  And 
ft  is  only  in  France  that  they  can  find  them.  The 
presence  of  our  army  preserves  the  territory  from 
the  disorders  of  revolution  and  civil  strife.    If  cer- 
tain economic  diffculties  arise  from  time  to  time 
they  are  purely  due  to  temporary  conditions  and  to 
the  hardships  which  all  nations  are  now  enduring. 
After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  Rhenish  territory 
will  really  have  only  comfortable  and  profitable  re- 
lations with  the  nations  of  the  Entente.   Their  atti- 
tude will  lead  to  the  opening  of  trade  relations  and 
thus  the  lightening  of  their  burdens  of  post  helium 
davs.    For  the  present  their  interests  lead  them  to 
collaborate  loyally  with  France.    For  our  pari  let 
ns  be  wise  enough  to  attract  them  and  to  make  them 
reliable  friends,  if  not  indeed  Frenchmen.*' 

Conservative  newspapers  such  as  the  Journal 
des  Debats,  the  Temps,  and  the  Action  Francaise  do 
not  express  so  much  '.-age'  ness  for  activism.  Auguste 
Gauvain  in  the  Debuh  warns  against  being  too 


crafty  in  fostering  German  revolutions  and  says, 
June  3:    "The  chiefs  of  the  Allied  Governments 
should  acknowledge  what  has  been  done  and  as- 
sume the  obligations  to  oppose  Prussia's  forcible  re- 
establishment  of  her  dominion  over  the  Rhine  Val- 
ley.   In  doing  so  they  will  trample  in  no  way  upon 
the  rights  of  the  German  people  and  will  do  away 
with  a  danger  of  utmost  importance.    No  means  of 
changing  profoundly  the  character  of  the  people  is 
known,  but  one  is  able  to  checkmate  a  people  which 
is  bent  on  conquest."    The  Temps,  June  3,  also 
favors  a  protective  attitude :    "There  is  every  reason 
to  approve  heartily  the  action  of  the  Germans  who 
have  taken  the  initiative  of  creating  this  new  State. 
Their  action  has  been  constantly  urged  in  these 
columns  despite  the  force  of  inertia  which  the  Allied 
Governments  oppose  to  it.    It  is  not  an  artificial 
dismembering  of  Germany  such  as  the  Government 
of  William  II  tried  in  the  case  of  Belgium  or  Russia. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  the  re-establishment  of  the 
natural  course  of  history.    ...    In  January,  1814, 
the  Prussian  Chancellor,  Hardenberg,  submitted  a 
list  of  the  territories  which  his  master  demanded 
by  way  of  booty.    He  laid  claim  to  Saxony,  part  of 
Pomerania,  the  Rhine  territory  from  Mainz  to  the 
Dutch  frontier  and  Poland  west  of  the  Wartha. 
Thus  enlarged,  he  remarked,  the  Prussian  monarchy 
would  include  ten  or  eleven  million  inhabitants. 
The  Austrian  Staedion  immediately  replied  that  it 
should  not  exceed  ten  million;  and  by  bargaining  of 
this  sort  Prussia  finally  obtained  her  Rhine  province. 
Not  only  had  she  no  historic  right  to  this  domain 
but  the  inhabitants  thereof  had  no  use  for  her  and 
preferred  to  become  Netherlander  rather  than 
Prussians.    The    historian    freitschke,    that  pas- 
sionate admirer  of  Prussian  ways,  said  himself  that 
the  Rhenish  population  'looked  forward  to  all  sorts 
of  advantages  from  the  rich  Dutch  and  feared  the 
military  severity  of  the  Prussians.'    .    .    .  Never- 
theless the  natural  evolution  of  the  Rhineland  away 
from  Berlin  annoys  the  government  officials  there. 
Since  they  cannot  use  military  force  to  repress  the 
movement  they  try  to  intimidate  from  afar.  Who- 
ever works  for  the  establishment  of  the  Rhenish 
Republic  is  denounced,  insulted  and  threatened  with 
imprisonment  by  the  politicians  and  journalists  of 
Berlin,  which  only  completes  the  proof  of  who  is  in 
the  right.    The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  we 
are  glad  to  believe,  will  not  allow  the  persecution  of 
these  Germans  who  desire  home  rule  and  peace  with 
us." 

The  Action  Francaise  discourses  from  an  un- 
usually judicial  point' of  view.  Bainville  writes  on 
June  3:  '  "The  Allies  will  have  to  correct  in  one  re- 
spect the  text  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  'Between 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  on  the  one  hand 
and  Germany  on  the  other'  said  the  preamble  of  the 
Conditions  of  Peace  and  now  a  Rhenish  Republic 
has  arisen  and  the  separation  of  Hanover  perhaps 
be  only  a  question  of  days.  It  is  no  longer 
ny  on  the  one  hand.'  We  must  say  'the  Ger- 
mans' or  'the  German  Confederation.'  From  now 
on  the  Allies  can  no  longer  ignore  a  fact  which  has 
stared  them  in  the  face  for  more  than  six  months, 
-  imely  that  their  victory  should  mean  the  return 
of  Germany  to  its  former  federal  condition  which 
is  its  natural  condition.  .  .  .  The  political  t em- 
inent of  Germany  is  federalist.  The  health  of 
Europe  requires  that  Germany  be  federalized.  It 
is  the  Allies'  duty  to  guarantee  that  she  will  remain 
such  and  to  discourage,  before  they  take  action, 
•hose  imitators  of  Bismarck  who  are  inclined  to  en- 
farce  unity  by  fire  and  sword."    Fabrice  writes  in 
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the  same  issue:  "The  Rhenish  Republic  appears  so 
far  to  be  quite  determined  to  remain  within  the 
German  State.  Nothing  proves  that  it  is  likely  to 
change  its  mind.  We  can  therefore,  without  fear  of 
deceiving  ourselves,  consider  this  creation  as  in- 
spired by  a  spirit  of  protest  against  the  hegemony  of 
Prussia  which  is  entirely  compatible  with  a  strong 
spirit  of  German  nationalism.  .  .  .  The  German 
papers  make  it  clear  that  this  movement  is  the  work 
of  the  Centrist  Parties  and  of  high  finance.  This 
fact  might  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  is  chiefly  a  hid- 
den political  maneuvre.  The  great  bankers  of 
Cologne  perhaps  wish  to  play  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  the  role  which  other  members  of  their  pro- 
fession play  at  Rerlin  and  Weimar,  by  maintaining 
with  their  financial  means  and  authority  a  soci«list 
bourgeois  republic  for  fear  of  a  revolution  of  a  more 
radical  nature."  Bainville  again  welcomes  the 
movement  on  June  4:  "The  movement  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  Rhenish  people  is  so  little  inspired 
by  foreign  influences  that  it  has  caused  as  much 
worry  as  it  has  anger  at  Berlin.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
desire  to  make  it  appear  artificial,  invented  or  pro- 
voked by  the  military  authorities  of  the  occupying 
armies,  particularly  by  the  French  military  authori- 
ties. This  is  too  convenient  a  method  of  explaining 
a  reality  which  is  disagreeable  to  the  heirs  and  ad- 
mirers of  the  Rismarckian  Empire.  We  arc  ab- 
solutely sure  that  at  various  places  in  the  occupied 
regions  the  Germans  who  were  promoting  separa- 
tism were  very  ill  received  by  our  generals  and 
field  officers  who  were  astonished  by  this  initiative 
of  which  they  had  received  no  military  notice." 

Gustave  Herve  as  usual  is  in  a  class  by  himself. 
He  discusses  this  matter  in  connection  with  the  Aus- 
trian treaty  provisions  which  were  made  public  on 
the  same  day  in  the  Victoire  of  June  3:  "Whether 
we  like  it  or  not  six  million  Germans  of  Austria  are 
sure  sooner  or  later  to  unite  with  Germany.  If  ten 
years  from  now  in  time  of  peace  they  should  decide 
to  attach  themselves  to  Germany,  one  cannot  imag- 
ine a  society  of  nations  going  to  war  against  Ger- 
many to  prevent  this  acquisition.  So  rather  let  that 
be  done  right  away  which  we  cannot  prevent  ten 
years  hence.  It  will  diminish  Prussian  hegemony 
by  so  much.  And  this  hegemony  which  has  been 
the  misfortune  of  Germany  is  now  undergoing 
another  attack  which  should  not  displease  us.  The 
Rhenish  Republic  has  been  proclaimed.  If  it  stands 
it  will  be  an  important  and  happy  event  for  us  and 
perhaps  too  for  Germany.  The  new  Republic  was 
created  under  the  benevolent  eye  of  the  French 
authorities  by  those  inhabitants  of  the  ■  Rhineland 
whose  grandfathers  in  1792  to  1814  were  part  of 
Revolutionary  and  Imperial  France.  .  .  .  The 
essential  unity  of  this  region  is  not  its  interest  in 
the  Rhine.  It  is  its  Catholic  population  and  their 
violently  anti-Prussian  feeling.  Either  because 
they  are  Germanized  Celts  or  because  since  Roman 
times  they  have  been  influenced  by  the  Occident 
they  have  borne  with  more  uneasiness  than  any 
other  Germans  the  brutality  and  arrogance  of  Prus- 
sia. We  find  here  all  the  elements  of  an  autono- 
mous republic  which,  detached  from  Prussia,  can 
enjoy  in  the  unified  Germany  of  tomorrow  as  dis- 
tinct a  personality  as  the  Bavarian  or  the  Austrian 
Republics.  .  .  .  If  M.  de  Brockdorff-Rantzau  by 
refusing  to  sign  obliges  us  to  occupy  a  larger  terri- 
tory beyond  the  Rhine,  it  would  be  to  our  advantage, 
without  ever  affecting  German  unity,  to  detach  from 
Prussia  first  Westphalia,  then  Hanover,  which  was 
swallowed  by  Prussia  only  in  1866  and  which  has 


never  ceased  to  mourn  the  loss  of  its  independence." 

Those  Socialist  papers  which  express  an  opinion 
take  a  position,  for  reasons  already  forecast  by 
previous  quotations,  which  is  distinctly  distrustful 
of  the  Rhine  Republic.  Marcel  Semhat  writes  in  the 
Heme  of  June  2:  "The  Rhenish  Republic  is  pro- 
claimed. In  the  formation  of  this  new  nation,  how 
spontaneous  and  popular  has  been  the  movement? 
How  much  of  a  hand  in  it  have  the  Allied  military 
authorities  had?  All  this  of  course  is  very  hard  to 
decide.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  people  of  the 
Rhine  Valley  are  very  different  from  the  Prussians 
of  Rrandenburg  or  Pomerania.  Prussia  swallowed 
them  in  order  to  mount  guard  against  us  in  the 
Rhine  Valley.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  move- 
ments toward  autonomy  should  occur  in  these  re- 
gions. On  the  other  hand  it  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing if  the  military  leaders  of  the  occupied  armies 
had  secretly  instigated  them.  You  remember  that 
eight  or  ten  days  ago  we  were  told  of  similar  at- 
tempts at  Cologne  and  Coblenz.  Immediately  the 
German  civil  authorities  arrested  the  leaders  and 
put  them  on  trial.  But  the  high  command  of  the 
Allied  troops  immediately  intervened.  Those  who 
had  been  arrested  were  released  by  its  orders.  .  .  . 
Will  the  provisional  government  headed  by  Dr. 
Dorden  with  its  seat  at  Wiesbaden  be  sustained  by 
an  important  fraction  of  public  opinion?  At  Ber- 
lin there  are  accusations  against  the  Catholic  Cen- 
trist Party,  which  is  very  strong  in  the  Bhine  Valley, 
of  fostering  autonomist  tendencies.  The  fear  and 
the  hatred  of  the  pan-Germanists  prove  that  the 
movement  may  have  rather  deep  roots  in  the  native 
population.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  German 
Revolution  and  quite  spontaneously  there  was  talk 
of  the  formation  of  a  great  Republic  of  the  Rhine. 
If  France  had  not  interfered — or  rather  if  she  had 
greeted  the  German  Revolution  with  some  other 
welcome  than  that  of  ridiculous  accusations  of 
bluff — it  is  more  than  likely  that  this  new  formation 
would  have  come  about  naturally.  Rut  our  Ris- 
marckians  demanded  the  dismemberment  of  Ger- 
many. Naturally  these  cries  made  the  Germans 
prick  up  their  ears.  'Oho'  they  said,  'the  French  are 
all  for  dividing  us!'  It  was  this  distrust  which 
stopped  the  movement  short.  The  debates  in  the 
Prussian  Assembly  in  this  respect  are  significant. 
At  first  everyone  admitted  that  the  Rhenish  terri- 
tory as  well  as  Hanover  should  become  separate 
states  from  Prussia.  But  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bates of  which  I  speak  the  dangers  to  which  such 
plans  exposed  German  unity  were  brought  out. 
Hence  Prussia  was  left  to  face  us  on  the  Rhine.  Will 
this  lesson  teach  us  anything?  Our  Bismarckians, 
in  threatening  German  unity,  did  the  pan-German- 
ists the  great  service  of  helping  them  to  maintain 
Prussian  power.  Today  there  is  one  sure  means  of 
destroying  forever  a  Rhenish  Republic,  that  is  to 
make  it  seem  a  military  creation  of  the  Allies.  If 
we  appear  to  impose  it  by  force  of  arms,  the  people, 
particularly  the  working  classes,  will  be  driven  to 
hostility.  Already  the  Havas  News  Agency  has  re- 
ported that  the  rumors  of  the  creation  of  such  a  re- 
public caused  a  strike  of  protest  by  the  Socialist  syn- 
dicates of  Cologne.  Behold  the  double  danger! 
First,  that  our  protection  should  make  the  new  re- 
public hated;  and  secondly,  that  the  new  state 
should  take  on  a  character  of  reaction,  anti- 
socialism  and  lack  of  sympathy  with  labor.  Look 
at  Hanover  where  there  are  also  rumors  of  an  au- 
tonomous movement.  The  promoters  begin  by 
favoring  the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy 
Nothing  could  be  worse.    We  have  saved  Prussiar 
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unity  bv  foolishly  threatening  German  unity.  Shall 
we  be  'so  idiotic  as  to  associate  the  autonomous 
movement  in  the  Rhineland  with  economic  and  pol- 
itical reaction?"  , 
Homo,  writing  in  the  Socialist  organ,  Humamte 
June  3,  says:  "The  French  press  has  given  much 
space  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Rhine  Republic  and 
nearly  all  the  papers  are  exceedingly  favorable  to  it. 
For  mv  part  1  fear  that  French  public  opinion  has 
been  utterly  mislead.  We  are  told  that  the  move- 
ment "deserves  every  sympathy  in  France,  that  its 
leaders  are  idealists,  and  that  the  ancient  anti- 
Prussian  spirit  has  at  length  the  upper  hand.  Rut 
all  this  is  not  true;  all  this  is  utterly  false. 

•Why  is  it  that  these  same  writers  and  journal- 
ists who  otherwise  are  so  clever  at  setting  forth  the 
contraditions  between  the  present  attitude  ot  the 
representatives  of  Germany,  such  as  Scheidemann, 
Frzberger  and  Rrockdorff-Rantzau,  and  their  atti- 
tude before  the  armistice-show  so  little  curiosity 
about  the  past  history  of  those  who  have  brought 
about  the  proclamation  of  the  Rhine  Republic  after 
first  making  arrangements  with  the  military  authori- 
ties of  the  armies  of  occupation?    How  does  it  hap- 
pen that  those  who  have  proclaimed  the  new  repub- 
lic were  throughout  the  war  the  most  chauvinistic 
spokesmen  of  pan-Germanism  and  annexationism? 
Their  principal  organ  the  very  Catholic  Koelmsche 
Yolkszeitung  was  a  leader  of  the  ultra-annexation- 
ist  press  which  always  demanded  the  appropriation 
of  Belgium  and  the  North  of  France,  including  the 
Briey  basin.    Indeed  there  was  no  paper  m  all  Ger- 
many that  fought  France  with  more  perfidy  and 
more  lies  than^this  same  Koelnische  Volkszeitung. 
Why  is  it  that  those  who  welcome  this  new  German 
Republic  as  the  only  genuine  one  do  not  tell  their 
readers  that  the  Clerical  chieftains  who  lead  the 
separatist  movement  were  until  October,  1918— as 
countless  documents  attest— the  most  faithful  ser- 
vants of  the  King  of  Prussia?    Their  Separatist  ar- 
guments do  not  arise  in  any  way  from  democratic  or 
republican  conviction,  but,  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
fear  with  which  democracy  and  the  Republic  inspire 
them.    Anger  that  William  II  is  no  longer  head  of 
the  Empire  has  driven  them  to  embark  upon  their 
separatist  plot  with  its  frankly  conservative  and  re- 
actionary purpose.    Indeed  it  is  exactly  this  quality 
which  causes  certain  papers  in  France  to  write 
articles  so  full  of  joy.    It  is  really  because  they  hope 
thus  to  save  their  power,  that  the  Clericals  of  the 
Rhine  country,  seeing  that  they  are  threatened  by 
the  possibility  of  the  Socialist  Republic  in  Germany, 
have  accepted  the  protection  and  powerful  support 
of  foreign  military  authority  to  give  to  these  terri- 
tories 'autonomy  within  Germany;  for  this  new  Re- 
public does  not' claim,  as  some  French  commenta- 
tors try  to  make  it  appear,  to  desire  separation  from 
Germany.    .    .  . 

"Truth  demands  that  I  set  forth  the  following 
facts.    The  principal  promoters  of  the  separatist 


movement  in  the  Rhine  valley  were  before  the  war 
and  during  the  war  the  most  bigoted  enemies  of  Re- 
publican France.  The  separatist  movement  is  an 
homage  of  sympathy  to  the  former  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  King  of  Prussia,  for  it  is  directed  princi- 
pally against  the  state  of  affairs  created  in  Germany 
by  the  Revolution.  This  separatist  movement  was 
not  spontaneous  but  was  favored  by  a  very  active 
propaganda  by  foreign  agents  while  all  the  Social- 
istic and  democratic  elements  opposed  it.  So  it  is 
not,  as  M.  Barres  wrote,  the  'reappearance  of  ancient 
Germany  which  our  fathers  were  able  to  understand 
and  at  times  ally  themselves.'  But  it  is  a  camouflage 
of  reactionary  pan-Germanist  Clericalism  which 
throughout  the  war  was  most  violently  anti-French. 
Recently,  only  the  Clerical  press  has  been  allowed  in 
the  occupied  territory  to  write  what  it  would. 
Papers  of  other  tendencies  have  never  been  allowed 
free  expression  upon  the  separatist  movemnt.  When 
French  public  opinion  is  told  that  the  whole  popu- 
lation rejoices  in  this  proclamation,  it  is  being  de- 
ceived. I  believe  that  it  is  a  very  dangerous  policy 
that  France  and  her  Allies  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves to  foster  in  the  Rhineland  and  the  Palatinate. 

"How  has  the  propaganda  been  carried  on? 
What  arguments  have  been  employed?  Here  is  one 
document  which  will  give  some  idea.  In  a  town  of 
the  Palatinate,  Rergzabern,  the  following  leaflet  was 
recently  distributed:  'To  the  citizens  of  Rergza- 
bern: Because  of  the  danger  of  Bolshevism  which 
reigns  in  Bavaria  and  throughout  Germany  and  the 
confiscation  of  fortunes  already  decided  upon  by 
the  Bavarian  Government,  it  becomes  constantly 
more  pressing  that  we  know  what  we  are  to  become. 
In  facing  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  admit  at  the 
beginning  that  we  must  count  upon  our  absolute  im- 
poverishment if  we  remain  a  part  of  the  Bavarian 
State  whereas  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  if  we 
go  over  to  France,  besides  the  maintamance  of 
order,  we  may  expect  a  great  economic  indemnity. 

"No  one  will  deny  that  this  appeal  shows  a 
nobly  idealistic  spirit!  Such  propaganda  has  been 
carried  on  in  all  the  Rhine  country.  Plenty  of  proof 
exists.  And  this  is  why  I  do  not  share  in  any  way 
the  enthusiasm  of  most  French  papers,  and  it  is  why 
the  policy  carried  out  in  the  Rhine  country  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  anything  but  a  fantastic  carica- 
ture of  a  policy  which  Napoleon  used  to  find  excel- 
lent and  useful  but  which  does  not  correspond  to- 
day in  any  way  to  the  real  interest  of  France  or  of 
Europe,  for  it  is  nothing  but  the  continuation  of  the 
old  same  of  diplomatic  balance  which  reduces  Eu- 
rope" to  little  fragments  when  there  is  every  reason 
to  build  a  great  structure,  unified  and  without  com- 

phC  Thcnews  despatches  of  the  last  few  days  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  movement  of  separation  is  op- 
posed not  merely  by  the  office-holding  class  of  the 
old  regime  but  also,  as  the  Socialist  press  maintains, 
by  large  elements  of  the  manual  laboring  classes. 


With  this  number  the  publication  of  the  Press  Review  is  discontinued. 
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December  12,  1917  -  June  6,  1919. 

The  Press  Review  was  first  published  Decem- 
ber 12,  1917,  and  was  continued  until  August  16, 
1918,  when  it  was  suspended  until  September  27, 
1918,  for  the  purpose  of  reorganization  and  increase 
of  personnel.  Since  the  resumption  of  publication 
at  that  time  it  has  been  issued  daily. 

The  Press  Review  is  a  part  of  the  activities 
of  the  Second  Section,  General  Staff  A.  E.  F.,  and 
has  therefore  been  under  the  control  of  Rrigadier 
General  D.  E.  Nolan,  A.  C.  of  S.,  G-2.  It  was  inau-  ; 
gurated  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Colonel 
A.  L.  Conger,  G.  S.,  Chief  of  G-2-A,  who  continued 
to  superintend  the  work  until  November,  1918,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  John  R.  Thomas,  Jr., 
G  .S.,  as  Chief  of  G-2-A,  who  has  since  then  super- 
vised the  publication. 

The  original  staff  of  the  Press  Review  was  se- 
lected from  the  personnel  of  the  G-2  Translation 
Section  (A-2-C).  Early  in  1918  Sub-Section  G-2-A-4 
was  created,  which  included  the  Press  Review.  In 
spite  of  this  change,  however,  the  personnel  of 
G-2-A-2-C  has  continued  to  give  valuable  assistance 
to  the  Press  Review  staff,  in  translation,  steno- 
graphic and  other  work. 

The  Chiefs  of  G-2-A-4  have  been  successively 
as  follows:  Colonel  Thorn  Catron,  G.  S.,  January  to 
July,  1918;  Captain  Frederick  Dellschaft,  tempo- 
rarily in  charge,  July  to  August,  1918;  Lieutenant 
Colonel  G.  A.  Lynch,  G.  S.,  August  to  September, 
1918;  Lieutenant  Colonel  F.  A.  Doniat,  G.  S.,  Sep- 
tember to  December,  1918;  Major  A.  M.  Dobie,  De- 
cember, 1918,  to  April,  1919;  Captain  James  D. 
Basey,  April  to  June,  1919. 

The  Press  Review  was  organized  with  Captain 
Herbert  C.  Bell,  Eng.,  Editor  in  Chief,  who  con- 
tinued to  edit  the  publication  until  June,  1918.  He 
again  assumed  the  duties  of  editor  in  September, 
1918,  and  continued  until  October,  1918.  Other  edi- 
tors have  been  as  follows:  1st  Lt.  Gardner  L.  Hard- 
ing, June  to  August,  1918;  Captain  Earl  H.  Smith, 
August,  1918;  Major  A.  M.  Dobie,  November,  1918, 
to  April,  1919;  Captain  John  H.  Clifford,  April  to 
June,'  1919. 

The  officers  successively  in  charge  of  the  re- 
view of  the  press  of  the  three  nations  regarded  as 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  work  of  the  Press 
Review  have  been  as  follows: 

German-Austrian:  Captain  Sanford  Griffith, 
Captain  Thomas  C.  Van  Cleve. 

French:  Major  Thomas  H.  Thomas,  1st  Lt.  Paul 
P.  Cram. 

British:  Captain  Herbert  C.  Bell,  Captain  John 
H.  Clifford,  1st  Lt.  Percy  T.  Strong. 

A  list  of  officers  who  have  been  members  of  the 
Press  Review  staff  follows: 

Anderson,  A.  C,  Capt.,  Inf.;  Norwegian,  Swed- 
ish and  Danish,  December,  1918-June,  1919. 

Basey,  James  D.,  Capt.,  Inf.;  Spanish,  January- 
June,  1919. 


Bell,  Herbert  C,  Capt.,  Eng.;  British,  December, 

1917-  June,  1918,  and  September-October,  1918. 
Blair,  Seymour,  1st  Lt.,  C.  of  I.;  German,  De- 
cember, 1917-April.  1918;  French,  April-June,  1918; 
Swiss,  October,  1918-June,  1919. 

Brenner,  Clarence  D.,  1st  Lt..  C.  of  I.;  British, 
January,  1919;  Swiss,  February-June,  1919. 

Careaga,  Luis,  1st  Lt.,  Inf.;  Spanish,  March- 
July,  1918. 

Clifford,  John  H.,  Capt.,  Inf.;  British,  Septem- 
ber, 191 8- April,  1919. 

Cram,  Paul  P.,  1st  Lt.,  C.  of  L;  German,  March- 
Julv,  1918;  French,  July-September,  1918;  October, 

1918-  June,  1919. 

Crosbv.  Laurence  A.,  1st  Lt.,  Inf.;  French,  No- 
vember, 1918-February,  1919. 

Easton,  Jason  C,  1st  Lt.,  C.  of  I.;  Asst.  to  the 
Editor,  March-June.  1919. 

Florin,  Andrew,  2nd  Lt.,  C.  of  I.;  Swiss,  Oc- 
tober, 1918-January,  1919. 

Griffith,  Sanford,  Capt.,  C.  of  I.;  German,  De- 
cember, 1917-August,  1918. 

Griscom,  Ludlow,  2nd  Lt.,  Inf.;  Spanish,  De- 
cember, 1918. 

Guerard,  Albert  O.  L.,  2nd  Lt.,  Inf.;  French, 
March,  1918. 

Harding,  Gardner  L.,  1st  Lt.,  Inf.;  British, 
March-August,  1918. 

Ilgard,  Charles  C,  1st  Lt.,  C.  of  L;  German, 
March-July,  1918;  Spanish  and  Dutch,  Julv-Septem- 
ber,  1918;  Dutch,  October,  1918-March,  1919;  Bel- 
gian, March-June,  1919. 

Nash,  William  E.,  1st  Lt.,  C.  of  I.;  German, 
March-September,  1918,  and  October,  1918-June, 
1919. 

'Prouty,  Theodore,  2nd  Lt.,  Inf.;  French,  Oc- 
tober, 1918. 

Reinhard,  John  R.,  1st  Lt.,  C.  of  I.;  Italian,  Octo- 
ber, 1918-January,  1919;  Dutch.  March-June,  1919. 

Rice,  William  G.,  1st  Lt.,  A.  A.  S.;  French, 
March- June,  1919. 

Smith,  Earl  H.,  Capt..  Q.  M.  C;  American,  March- 
September,  1918,  and  September,  1918-February, 
1919. 

Strong,  Percv  T.,  1st  Lt.,  C.  of  I.;  British,  Feb- 
ruarv-June,  1919. 

Sullivan,  J.  J.,  1st  Lt.,  C.  of  I.;  Italian,  January- 
June,  1919. 

Tapley.  Roberts,  1st  Lt.,  C.  of  I.;  German,  No- 
vember, 1918-June,  1919. 

Thomas,  Thomas  H.,  Maj.,  Inf.;  French  and 
Italian,  December,  1917-April,  1918;  Italian,  April- 
July,  1918. 

'Van  Cleve,  Thomas  C,  Capt..  Inf.;  German, 
September,  1918-June,  1919. 

Among  other  personnel  assigned  to  the  Press 
Review  as  part  of  G-2-A-4  have  been  the  following: 

Army  Field  Clerks  Raoul  De  Serres  and  Claude 
S.  Scheckel. 

Bn.  Sgt.  Majors  E.  R.  Guldner  and  Stanley 
Chamberlin;  Sergeants  W.  A.  Mason,  Frank  Rich- 
ards and  Hans  H.  Skabo. 


'Died  October,  1918. 
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